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ted by V. Minorsky, London 1937 (GMS, N.S. XI) 

Ibn al-Abbar = K. Takmilat al-Sila, ed. F. Co- 
dera, Madrid 1887-89 (BHA V-VI) 

Ibn al-Athir = K. al-Kamil, ed. C. J. Tornberg, 
Leiden 1851-76 

Ibn al-Athir, trad, Fagnan = Annales du Maghreb et 
de V'Espagne, tr. E. Fagnan, Algiers 1901 

Ibn Bashkuwal=K. al-Sila fi Akhbar A?immat al- 
Andalus, ed. F. Codera, Madrid 1883 (BHA II) 

Ibn Battita = Voyages d’Ibn Batouta. Arabic text, 
ed. and Fr. tr. by C. Defrémery and B. R. 
Sanguinetti, 4 vols., Paris 1853-58 

Ibn al-Fakih = Mukhtasar K. al-Buldan, ed. M. J. 
De Goeje, Leiden 1886 (BGA V) 

Ibn Hawkal = K. Strat al-Ard, ed. J. H. Kramers, 
Leiden 1938-39 (BGA II, 2nd edition) 

Ibn Hisham = Sira, ed. F. Wiistenfeld, Gottingen 
1859-60 

Ibn ‘Idhari = K. al-Bayan al-Mughrib, ed. G. S. 
Colin and E. Lévi-Provengal, Leiden 1948-51; 
vol. iii, ed. E. Lévi-Provengal, Paris 1930 

Ibn al-‘Imad, Shadharat = Shadharat al-Dhahab fi 
Akhbar man dhahab, Cairo 1350-51 (quoted 
according to years of obituaries) 

Ibn Khaldin, ‘Zbar = K. al-‘Ibar wa-Diwan al- 
Mubtada? wa-l-Khabar etc., Balak 1284 

Ibn Khaidin, Mukaddima = Prolégoménes d’Ebn 
Khaldoun, ed. E. Quatremére, Paris 1858-68 
(Notices et Extraits XVI-XVIII) 

{bn Khaldin-Rosenthal = The Mugqaddimah, trans. 
from the Arabic by Franz Rosenthal, 3 vols., 
London 1958 

Ibn Khaldin-de Slane = Les prolégoménes d@’Ibn 
Khaldoun, traduits en francais et commentés 
par M. de Slane, Paris 1863-68 (anastatic reprint 
1934-38) 

Ibn Khallikan = Wafayat al-A‘yan wa-Anba? Abna@ 
al-Zaman, ed, F. Wiistenfeld, Géttingen 1835-50 
(quoted after the numbers of biographies) 

Ibn Khallikan, Balak = the same, ed. Bilak 1275 

Ibn Khallikan-de Slane = Kitab Wafayat al-A‘yan, 
trans. by Baron MacGuckin de Slane, 4 vols., 
Paris 1842-1871 

Ibn Khurradadhbih = al-Masdalik wa'l-Mamalik, ed. 
M. J. De Goeje, Leiden 1889 (BGA VI) 

Ibn Kutayba, al-Shi‘r = Ibn Kutayba, Kitab al- 
Shir wa’l-Shu‘ara, ed. De Goeje, Leiden 1900 

Ibn Rusta = al-A ‘Idk al-Nafisa, ed. M. J. De Goeje, 
Leiden 1892 (BGA VII) 

Ibn Rusta-Wiet = Les Atours précieux, traduction 
de Gaston Wiet, Cairo 1955 

Ibn Sa‘d = al-Tabakat al-kubra, ed. H. Sachau and 
others, Leiden 1905-40 

Ibn Taghribirdi = al-Nudjim al-Zahira fi Mulik 
Misr wa-l-Kahira, ed. W. Popper, Berkeley- 
Leiden 1908-1936 

Ibn Taghribirdi, Cairo = the same, ed. Cairo 1348 ff. 

Idrisi, Maghrib = Description de l'Afrique et de 
Espagne, ed. R. Dozy and M. J. De Goeje, Leiden 
1866 

Idrisi-Jaubert = Géographie d’Edrisi, trad. de l’arabe 
en francais par P. Amédee Jaubert, 2 vols, 
Paris 1836-40 

Istakhri = al-Masdlik wa ’l-Mamalik, ed. M. J. De 
Goeje, Leiden 1870 (BGA I) (and reprint 1927) 

Juynboll, Handbuch = Th. W. Juynboll, Handbuch 
des Isldmischen Gesetzes, Leiden 1910 

Kh*4ndamir = Habib al-Siyar, Tehran 1271 

Kutubi, Fawdat = Ibn Shakir al-Kutub!, Fawdt al- 
Wafayat, Balak 1299 


LA = Lisan al-‘Arab 

Lane = E. W. Lane, An Arabic-English Lexicon, 
London 1863-93 (reprint New York 1955-6) 

Lane-Poole, Cat. = S. Lane-Poole, Catalogue of 
Oriental Coins in the British Museum, 1877-90 

Lavoix, Cat. = H. Lavoix, Catalogue des Monnaies 
Musulmanes de la Bibliotheque Nationale, Paris 
1887-96 

Le Strange = G. Le Strange, The Lands of the 
Eastern Caliphate, 2nd ed., Cambridge 1930 

Le Strange, Baghdad, = G. Le Strange, Baghdad 
during the Abbasid Caliphate, Oxford 1924. 

Le Strange, Palestine = G. Le Strange, Palestine 
under the Moslems, London 1890 

Lévi-Provengal, Hist. Esp. Mus. = E. Lévi-Provengal, 
Histoire de VEspagne musulmane, nouv. éd., 
Leiden-Paris 1950-53, 3 vols. 

Lévi-Provengal, Chorfa = E. Lévi-Provengal, Les 
Historiens des Chorfa, Paris 1922 

Makkari, Analectes = Nafk al-Tib fi Ghusn al- 
Andalus al-Ratib(Analectes sur l’ histoire et la itté- 
rature des Arabes de V Espagne), Leiden 1855-61 

Makkari, Balak = the same, ed. Balak 1279/1862 

Maspero-Wiet, Matériaux = J. Maspéro et G. Wiet, 
Matériaux pour servir ala Géographie de V Egypte, 
Le Caire 1914 (MIFAO XXXVI) 

Mas‘idi, Muridj = Muriidj al-Dhahab, ed. C. Barbier 
de Meynard et Pavet de Courteille, Paris 1861-77 

Mas‘idi, Tanbih = K. al-Tanbih wa-l-Ishraf, ed. 
M. J. De Goeje, Leiden 1894 (BGA VIII) 


- Mayer, Architects = L. A. Mayer, Islamic Architects 


and their Works, Geneva 1956 

Mayer, Astrolabists = L. A. Mayer, Islamic A strolabists 
and their Works, Geneva 1958 

Mayer, Metalworkers = L. A. Mayer, Islamic Metal- 
workers and their Works, Geneva 1959 

Mayer, Woodcarvers = L. A. Mayer, Islamic Wood- 
carvers and their Works, Geneva 1958 

Mez, Renaissance = A. Mez, Die Renaissance des 
Islams, Heidelberg 1922 

Mez, Renaissance, Eng. tr. = The Renaissance of 
Islam, translated into English by Salahuddin 
Khuda Bukhsh and D. S. Margoliouth, London 
1937 

Mez, Renaissance, Spanish trans. = El Renacimiento 
del Islam, translated into Spanish by S. Vila, 
Madrid-Granada 1936. 

Mirkh’and = Rawdat al-Safa, Bombay 1266/1849 

Mukaddasi = Aksan al-Takasim fi Ma‘rifat al-Aka- 
lim, ed. M. J. De Goeje, Leiden 1877 (BGA ITI) 

Munadjdjim Bashi = Safad if al-Akhbar, Istanbul 
12k 

NalJlino, Scritti = C. A. Nallino, Raccolta di Scriiti 
editi e inediti, Roma 1939-48 

Zubayri, Nasab = Mus‘ab al-Zubayri, NasabKuraysh, 
ed. E. Lévi-Provengal, Cairo 1953 

“Othmanli Miellifleri = Bursall Mehmed Tahir, ‘Oth- 

manli Miellifleri, Istanbul 1333 


Pakaln = Mehmet Zeki Pakaln, Osmanl, Tarth 
Deyimlerit ve Terimleri Sézligi, 3 vols., Istanbul 
1946 ff. 

Pauly-Wissowa = Realenzyklopaedie des klassischen 
Altertums 

Pearson = J. D. Pearson, Index Islamicus, Cam- 
bridge 1958 


Pons Boigues = Ensayo bio-bibliogrdjico sobre los 
historiadores y gedgrafos ardbigo-espanioles, 
Madrid 1898 

Sam ‘ant = al-Sam ‘ani, al-Ansab, ed. in facsimile by 
D. S. Margoliouth, Leiden 1912 (GMS XX) 

Santillana, Istituzioni = D, Santillana, Iststuzioni di 
diritto musulmano malichita, Roma 1926-38 


x 


Sarkis = Sarkis, Mu‘djam al-matbi‘dt al-‘arabiyya, 
Cairo 1346/1928 

Schwarz, Iran = P. Schwarz, Iran im Mittelalter 
nach den arabischen Geographen, Leipzig 1896- 

Shahrast4ni = al-Milal wa ’Il-Nipal, ed. W. Cureton, 
London 1846 

Sidjill-i ‘Othmani = Mehmed Thiireyya, Sidjill-i 

; Othmani, Istanbul 1308-1316 

Snouck Hurgronje, Verspr. Geschr. = C. Snouck 

Hurgronje, Verspreide Geschriften, Bonn-Leipzig- 
Leiden 1923-27 

Sources inédites = Comte Henry de Castries, Les 
Sources inédites de Histoire du Maroc, Premitre 
Série, Paris [etc.] 1905 —, Deuxiéme Série, Paris 
1922 — 

Spuler, Horde = B. Spuler, Die Goldene Horde, 
Leipzig 1943 

Spuler, Iran = B. Spuler, Iran in frith-islamischer 
Zeit, Wiesbaden 1952 

Spuler, Mongolen * B. Spuler, Die Mongolen in 
Iran, 2nd ed., Berlin 1955 

Storey = C. A. Storey, Persian Literature: a bio- 
bibliographical survey, London 1927- 

Survey of Persian Art = ed. by A. U. Pope, Oxford 
1938 

Suter = H, Suter, Die Mathematiker und Astronomen 
der Araber und ihre Werke, Leipzig 1900 

Suyitl, Bughya = Bughyat al-Wu‘at, Cairo 1326 

TA = Muhammad Murtada b. Muhammad al-Zabidi, 
Ta@j al-‘Aris 

Jabari = Tarikh al-Rusul wa ’l-Mulik, ed. M. J. De 
Goeje and others, Leiden 1879-1901 

Taeschner, Wegenets = Franz Taeschner, Dée Verkehrs- 


ABBREVIATED TITLES OF SOME OF THE MOST OFTEN QUOTED WORKS 


lage und das Wegenets Anatoliens im Wandel der 
Zeiten, Gotha 1926 

Ta?’rikh Baghdad = al-Khatib al-Baghdadl, Ta°rikk 
Baghdad, 14 vols., Cairo 1349/1931. 

Ta@rikh Dimashk = Ibn ‘Asakir, Ta?rtkk Dimashk, 
7 vols., Damascus 1329-51/1911-31 

Tarikh-i+ Guzida = Hamd Allah Mustawfi al-Kaz- 
winl, Ta?rikh-+ Guzida, ed. in facsimile by E. G. 
Browne, Leiden-London 1910 

Tha‘alibl, Yatima = Yatimat al-Dahr fi Mahdsin 
Ahl al-‘Asr, Damascus 1304 

Tomaschek = W. Tomaschek, Zur historischen Topo- 
graphie von Kleinasien im Mittelalter, Vienna 
1891. 

Weil, Chalifen = G. Weil, Geschichte der Chalifen, 
Mannheim-Stuttgart 1846-82 

Wensinck, Handbook = A. J. Wensinck, A Hand- 
book of Early Muhammadan Tradition, Leiden 
1927 

Ya‘kibl = Tarikk, ed. M. Th. Houtsma, Leiden 1883 

Ya‘kibi, Buldén = ed. M. J. De Goeje, Leiden 1892 
(BGA VII) 

Ya‘kibi-Wiet = Ya‘kabi. Les Pays, trad. par Gaston 
Wiet, Cairo 1937 

Yakit = Mu‘djam al-Buldin, ed. F. Wiistenfeld, 
Leipzig 1866-73 (anastatic reprint 1924) 

Yakit, Udaba Irshad al-Arib ila Ma‘vifat al- 
Adib, ed. D. S. Margoliouth, Leiden 1907-31 
{GMS VI) 

Zambaur = E. de Zambaur, Manuel de généalogie 
et de chronologie pour V’histoire de I’Islam, 
Hanover 1927 (anastatic reprint Bad Pyrmont 
1955) 

Zinkeisen = J. Zinkeisen, Geschichte des osmanischen 
Reiches in Europa, Gotha 1840-83 


ABBREVIATIONS FOR PERIODICALS ETC. 


Abh. G. W. Gott. = Abhandlungen der Gesellschaft der 
Wissenschaften su Gottingen. 

Abh. K. M. = Abhandlungen fiir die Kunde des 
Morgenlandes. 

Abh. Pr. Ak. W. = Abhandlungen dey preussischen 
Akademie der Wissenschaften. 

Afr. Fr, = Bulletin du Comité de l'Afrique frangaise. 

AIEO Alger = Annales de I’ Institut d’Etudes Orien- 
tales de VUniversité d’ Alger. 

AIUON = Annali del? Istituto Universitario Orien- 
tale di Napoli. 

Ans. Wien = Anseiger der [kaiserlichen] Akademie der 
Wissenschaften, Wien. Philosophisch-historische 
Klasse. 

AO = Acta Orientalia, 

ArO = Archiv Orientdint. 

ARW = Archiv fiir Religionswissenschajt. 

ASI = Archaeological Survey of India. 

ASI, NIS = ditto, New Imperial Series. 

ASI, AR = ditto, Annual Reports. 

AUDTCFD = Ankara Universitesi Dil ve Tarih- 
Cografya Fakiiltesi Dergist. 

BAH = Bibliotheca Arabico-Hispana. 

BASOR = Bulletin of the American Schools 
Oriental Research, 

Belleten = Belleten (of Tiirk Tarih Kurumu) 

BFac. Ar. = Bulletin of the Faculty of Arts of the 
Egyptian University. 

BEt. Or. = Bulletin d’Etudes Orientales de l'Institut 
Frangais de Damas. 

BGA = Bibliotheca geographorum arabicorum. 

BIE = Bulletin de UV Institut @’ Egypte. 

BIFAO = Bulletin del’ Institut Frangais d’ Archéologie 
Orientale du Caire. 

BRAH = Boletin de la Real Academia de la Historia 
de Espana, 

BSE = Bol’shaya Sovetskaya Entsiklopediya (Large 
Soviet Encyclopaedia) 1st ed. ~ 

BSE* = the same, 2nd ed. 

BSL{[P)=Bulletin de la Société de Linguistique de Paris. 

BSO[A]S = Bulletin of the School of Oriental (and 
African) Studies. 

BTLV = Bijdragen tot de Taal-, Land- en Volken- 
kunde [van Nederlandsch-Indié]. 

BZ = Byszantinische Zeitschrift. 

COC = Cahiers de V Orient contemporain. 

CT = Cahiers de Tunisie. 

EI’ = Encyclopaedia of Islam, 1** edition. 

EIM = Epigraphia Indo-Moslemica. 

ERE = Encyclopaedia of Religions and Ethics. 

GGA = Gdttinger Gelehrte Anzeigen. 

GMS = Gibb Memorial Series. 

Gr. I. Ph. = Grundriss der Iranischen Philologie. 

IA = Isldm Anstklopedisi. 

IBLA = Revue de l'Institut des Belles Lettres Arabes, 
Tunis. 

IC = Islamic Culture. 

IFD = Ilahtyat Fakiiltest Dergist. 

IHQ = Indian Historical Quarterly. 

IQ = The Islamic Quarterly. 

Isl, = Der Islam. 

JA = Journal Astatique. 

JAfr. S = Journal of the African Society. 

JAOS = Journal of the American Oriental Society. 


of 


JAnthr. I == Journal of the Anthropological Institute. 

JBBRAS = Journal of the Bombay Branch of the 
Royal Asiatic Society. 

JE = Jewish Encyclopaedia. 

JESHO = Journal of the Economic and Social 
History of the Orient. 

J(RJNum. S. = Journal of the [Royal] Numismatic 
Society. 

JNES = Journal of Near Eastern Studies. 

JPak. H.S. = Journal of the Pakistan Historical 
Soctety. 

JPHS = Journal of the Punjab Historical Society. 

JQR = Jewish Quarterly Review. 

JRAS = Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society. 

J(RIASB = Journal and Proceedings of the [Royal] 
Asiatic Society of Bengal. 

JRGeog. S. = Journal of the 
Soctety. 

JSFO = Journal de la Société Finno-ougrienne. 

JSS = Journal of Semitic Studies. 

KCA = Ké6rési Csoma Archivum. 

KS = Keleti Szemle (Oriental Review). 

KSIE = Kratkie Soobshteniya Instituta Etnografiy 
(Short communications of the Institute of 
Ethnography). 

LE = Literaturnaya Entsiklopediya (Literary Ency- 
clopaedia). 

MDOG = Mitteillungen der Deutschen Orient-Gesell- 
schaft. 

MDPV = Mitteilungen und Nachrichten des Deutschen 
Paldstina-Vereins. 

MEA = Middle Eastern Affairs. 

MEJ = Middle East Journal. 

MFOB = Mélanges de la Faculté Orientale de 
VUniversité St. Joseph de Beyrouth. 

MGMN = Mitteilungen sur Geschichte der Medizin 
und Naturwissenschaften, 

MGW] = Monatsschrift fiir die Geschichte und Wissen- 
Schaft des Judentums. 

MIDEO = Mélanges del’ Institut Dominicain d@’ Etudes 
Orientales du Caire. 

MIE = Mémoires de I’ Institut @’ Egypte. 

MIFAO = Mémoires publiés par les membres de l’In- 
stitut Frangais d’Archéologie Orientale du Caire. 

MMAF = Mémoires de la Mission Archéologique 
Frangaise au Caire. 

MMIA = Madjallat al-Madjma‘ al-‘Ilmi al-‘Arabi, 
Damascus. 

MO = Le Monde oriental. 

MOG = Mitteilungen zur osmanischen Geschichte. 

MSE = Malaya Soveiskaya Entsiklopediya (Small 
Soviet Encyclopaedia). 

MSFO = Mémoires de la Société Finno-ougrienne, 

MSL[P]= Mémoires dela Société Linguistique de Paris. 

MSOS Afr. = Mitteilungen des Seminars fiir Orien- 
talische Sprachen, A frikanische Studien. 

MSOS As. = Mitteilungen des Seminars fiir Orien- 
talische Sprachen, Westasiatische Studien, 

MTM = Milli Tetebbii‘ler Medjmii‘ast. 

MW = The Muslim World, 

NC = Numismatic Chronicle. 

NGW Géti. = Nachrichten von der Gesellschaft der 
Wissenschaften su Gottingen. 

OC = Oriens Christianus. 


Royal Geographical 


XII 


OLZ = Orientalistische Literaturzeitung. 

‘OM = Oriente Moderno. 

PEFQS = Palestine Exploration Fund. Quarterly 
Statement. 

Pet. Mitt. = Petermanns Mitteilungen. 

QDAP = Quarterly Statement of the Department of 
Antiquities of Palestine. 

RA}. = Revue Africaine. 

RCEA = Répertoire chronologique d’Epigraphie arabe. 

REJ = Revue des Etudes Juives. 

Rend. Lin. = Rendiconti della Reale Accademia dei 
Lincei, Classe di scienze morali, storiche e filolo- 
giche. 

REI = Revue des Etudes Islamiques. 

RHR = Revue de l Histoire des Religions. 

RIMA = Revue de l'Institut des Manuscrits Arabes. 

RMM = Revue du Monde Musulman. 

RO = Roczntk Orientalistyceny. 

ROC = Revue de lV’ Orient Chrétien. 

ROL = Revue de l’Orient Latin. 

RSO = Rivista degli studi oriental. 

RT = Revue Tunisienne. 

SBAk. Heid. = Sitzungsberichte der Heidelberger Aka- 
demie der Wissenschajten. 

SBAk. Wien = Sitzungsberichte der Akademie der 

Wissenschaften zu Wien. 

SBBayr, Ak. = Sitzungsberichte der Bayrischen Aka- 
demie der Wissenschaften. 

SBPMS Erlg. = Sitzungsberichte der Physikalisch- 
medizinischen Soxzietat in Erlangen. 

SBPr. Ak. W. = Sitzungsberichte der preussischen 
Akademie der Wissenschaften zu Berlin. 

SE = Sovetskaya Etnografiya (Soviet Ethnography). 


ABBREVIATIONS 


SO = Sovetskoe Vostokovedente (Soviet Orientalism). 

Stud. Isl. = Studia Islamica. 

S.Ya. = Sovetskoe Yaztkoznanie (Soviet Linguistics). 

TBG = Tijdschrift van het Bataviaasch Genootschap 
van Kunsten en Wetenschappen. 

TD = Tarih Dergisi. 

TIE = Trudt instituta Etnografiy (Works of the 
Institute of Ethnography). 

TM = Tiirkiyat Mecmuas. 

TOEM = Tarikh-i ‘SOthmani (Tiirk Tavikhi) En- 
djtiment medjmi‘asi. 
Verh. Ak. Amst. = Verhandelingen der Koninklijke 
Akademie van Wetenschappen te Amsterdam. 
Versl. Med, Ak, Amst. = Verslagen en Mededeelingen 
der Koninklijke Akademie van Wetenschappen te 
Amsterdam, 

VI = Vopfrost Istoriy (Historical Problems). 

WI = Die Welt des Islams. 

WiIn.s. = ibid., new series. 
Wiss. Veroff. DOG = Wissenschaftliche Verdffent- 
lichungen der Deutschen Orient-Gesellschaft. 
WZKM = Wiener Zeitschrift fiir die Kunde des 
Morgenlandes. 

ZA = Zeitschrift fiir Assyriologie. 

ZATW = Zeitschrift fiir die alttestamentliche Wissen- 
schaft. 

ZDMG = Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenlandischen 
Gesellschaft. 

ZDPV = Zeitschrift des Deutschen Paldstinavereins, 

ZGErdk. Birl. = Zeitschrift der Gesellschaft fiir Erd- 
Runde in Berlin. 

ZS = Zeitschrift fiir Semitistik. 


LIST OF TRANSLITERATIONS 


SYSTEM OF TRANSLITERATION OF ARABIC CHARACTERS: 


Consonants Long Vowels Diphthongs 

s 9» (except : % bs 2 

when initial) 4 z wk CSc S—— AW 

eee Cs Sk > 4 is = ay 

w t U* sh 3 1 we i 

im ry & e Z -— iyy (final form i) 
« di yod cy 8 Short Vowels ; - 

zh bt 3 nie wig es uww (final form a) 
& ib +: > w Bok 

o d é, * wy —_— j 

3 dh & ah 

) r > f 


% a; at (construct state) 
i (article), al- and °Il- (even before the antero-palatals) 


PERSIAN, TURKISH AND URDU ADDITIONS TO THE ARABIC ALPHABET: 


Ww P 5 a 2). 5 CE 
és é J or &% g (sometimes fi in Turkish) " > 
& a 


Additional vowels: 


a) Turkish: e, 1, 0, 6, ti. Diacritical signs proper to Arabic are, in principle, not used in words of Turkish 
etymology. 


6) Urdu: é, 5. 


For modern Turkish, the official orthography adopted by the Turkish Republic in 1928 is used. 
The following letters may be noted: 


c= dj & = gh j =zh k =k and k t =t and¢ 
g=e h =h, h and kh s$=s s =s, $ and th z=z2, 2, d and dh 


SYSTEM OF TRANSLITERATION OF CYRILLIC CHARACTERS: 


aoa e ie k &k nm p hb f Dy she io yu 
6 »b Km OF na oi por x kh br if aya 
BY 3 2 M mm cos yu ts b ? b é. 
roe H i H oOo T ¢t q ¢ bp * 
a a at oy o 0° you uw sh a é 


. 


Wd 


BUD BD RPM VMN 


. 


. 


PD VUUVU DUD TU VU UU VUN DUN UU UU UU 


ADDENDA AND CORRIGENDA 


SABABDA, 1. 6 read limit. 

read ABAKA. 

ABARKUBADH. Bibliography, add: G. C. Miles, Abarqubddh, A new Umayyad Mint, in American 
Numism. Soc. Museum Notes IV, 1952, 115-120. 

1. 4 from below, for shahi-sewen read shah-seven. 

‘AsBAs I, add to the bibliography: Nasr Allah Falsafi, Zindagani-yi Shah ‘Abbdas-i Awwal, Tehran 
1953-—-; Miguel Asin Palacios, Comentario de Don Garcia de Silva y Figueroa de la embajada 
que de parte del Roy de Espana don Felippe III hizo al Rey Xa Abas de Persia, Madrid 1928; 
N. D. Miklucho-Maclay, K voprosu o nalagovoy politike v Ivrane pri Shakhe Abbase I ..., in 
Sovetskoe Vostokovedenie, vi (1949), 348-55; E. Kiihnel, Han ‘Alam und die Diplomat: Bes. 
zw. Gahangir und Schah ‘Abbas, in ZDMG xcvi (1942), 171-86. 

1, 18, for ‘Abbas Hilmi I read ‘Abbas I. 

1, 56, read A. H. 467 al-Muktadi. 

1. 29, for 68/686-8 read 68/687-8. 

1, 26, for by al-Zubayr read by ‘Abd Allah b. al-Zubayr. 

“ABD ALLAH B. AL-Husayn, Bibliography, add: M. Khadduri, Fertile Crescent Unity, in R. N. 
Frye, ed., The Near East and the Great Powers, Cambridge (Mass.) 1951, 137-177. 

1. 66, for Abu Hamara read Abi Himara. 

add: ‘App aL-‘Aziz B. ‘ABD AL-RAHMAN IBn Asi ‘Amir [see ‘Amrrips]. 

add: ‘Asp ax-‘Aziz B. ABi Duar [see DuLaFipDs]. 

‘ABD aL-‘Aziz B. MARWAN, Btbliography, add: U. Rizzitano, ‘Abd al-‘Azis b. Marwan, governatore 
umayyade d’Egitto, in Rend. Lin., series iii, vol. ii, fasc. 5-6, 1947, 341-347. 

1. 59, for 30 March read 30 May. 

1, 50, ‘ABD aL-‘Aziz aL-DinLawl, read Shah. 

add ‘ABD aL-DyaLit ABu ’L-MAHASIN [see AL-DIHISTANT]. 

add ‘ABD AL-GHAFFAR B. ‘ABD AL-Karim [see AL-KAZWINI]. 

add ‘ABD AL-GHAFFAR AL-AKHRAS (see AL-AKHRAS]. 


‘ SABD aL-Hakk B. SayYF AL-Din, Bibliography, add: Kh.-A. Nizami, Hayat Shaykh ‘Abd al-Hakk 


Muhaddith Dihlawi, Dihli 1953. 

1, 46, after born Febr, 1852 add at Istanbul, 

1. 30, for in 1937 read on 12 April 1937 at Istanbul. 

1. 42, for Yadigar-i Harp read Yadgar-i Harb. 

1. 7, for Wasif read Wasif. 

‘ABD aL-Hamip II, 1. 2, for 5th of 30 read 8th of 40. 

1. 10 from below, for former read later. 

1. 42, for Amedji read Ameddii. 

1. 42, for 1894 read 1889. 

Bibliography, last line, for 1343 read 1943. 

add ‘ABD AL-Kario B. SADJARRAD [see IBN SADJARRAD]. 

1, 30, for Pa’inda read Payanda. 

1. 15, after son of ‘Abd al-‘Aziz [g.v.] add born 30 May 1868. 
add ‘Asp AL-MaLik B. HIsHAM [see IBN HISHAM]. 

add ‘ABD AL-MALIK B. ZUHR [see IBN ZUHR]. 

add ‘ABD aL-Rauim B. SALI [see AL-KADI AL-FADIL]. 

SABD AL-RaHIM B. MUHAMMAD (see IBN NUBATA]. 

add ‘ABD aL-SALAM B. AHMAD [see IBN GHANIM]. 

in Bibliography, for Kumushakhanawi read Giimiish-khanewi. 
‘ABpt Errennt, |. 4, for 1764 read 1774. 

1. 24, art. ABRAHA, for 640-650 A.D. read 540-550 A.D.. 

1. 20, after idem, le Muséon, 1953, 339-42, add idem, La persécution des chrétiens himyarites au 
sixtéme siécle, Istanbul 1956. 

1. 42, for al-katar al-Misri read al-kutr al-Misri. 

Asu ’L-‘AYNA?, Bibliography: add Djahiz, Hayawan*, index; ‘Askalani, Lisdn al-mizan, v, 344-46; 
Safadi, Himydn, 265; Ch. Pellat, in RSO, 1952, 66. 

1. 8, from below, for 1136/1273 read 1136/1724. 

1. 4, from below, for 1133/1729 read 1004/1596. 

1. 3, from below, for ‘Uthman III read ‘Uthm4n II. 

1. 66, for Nahar®" read Nahar**. 

1, 27, for al-Kahtani read al-Kahtani. 

1. 15, read Akbar nama, iii. 

1. 30, after Nadjaf 1353, add and Cairo 1368/1949. 

1. 63, for 'Hamah read Hamah. 

1, 40, for Takwin read Takwim. 
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ADDENDA AND CORRIGENDA xV 


Abo Hantra. F. Rosenthal points out that the name of the grandfather (Zw? or Zwtrh) corresponds 
to the Aramaic word for ‘“‘small’?; Abii Hanifa was therefore probably of local, Aramaean descent. 
Aso HAtim YUsur B. MUHAMMAD. [See RUSTUMIDS]. 

1. 36, for al-Makdisi read al-Mukaddasi. 

1. 72, for (‘the man with green spectacles”) read (“‘the man with blue spectacles”). 

ABU NappArRa. Bibliography: add Ibrahim ‘Abduh, 4bé Naddara, Cairo 1953. 

1. 9, ABG NuwAs, for (d. 198/873) read (d. 198/813). 

1. 35, for al-Khatib read al- Khasib. 

Ast Nuwis, add to bibliography: E. Wagner, Der Uberlicferung des Abii Nuwas-Diwan, Wiesbaden 
1958. 

1. 1, for ba read ba. 

Ast Sa‘ip B. Abt ’L-Kuayr, add to bibliography: Muhammad b. Munawwar ... Maykhani, Asrar 
fi 'l-tawhid {i Makamat al-Shaykh Abi Sa‘id, ed. Dhabih Allah Safa, Tehran 1332 s./1954. 

ABU Yazip aL-BistAMI. Bibliography: add H. Ritter, Die Ausspriiche des Bayezid Bistami, in: 
Westistliche Abhandlungen Rudolf Tschudi ... tiberreicht, Wiesbaden 1954, 231-43. 

1. 10, for zaman read zaman. 

1. 9, for Brouquiére read Brocquiére. 

Apana, add to bibliography: see also map of Adana in Nazim Tarhan and Aziz Arsan, Tarihte Adana, 
Adana ca. 1954, new ed. ‘“‘Turistik Adana” ca. 1957. 

1. 48 read 1748, fasc. III, 95 f. 

SADHAB AL-KaBrR, add to the bibliography: Ibn Kayyim al-Djawziyya, al-Risdla al-Kabriyya ft 
*l-Radd Sala Munkiri ‘Adhdb al-Kabr, in Madjmi‘at Sitt Ras@ il, Cairo and Kadiy4n, n.d. 
ADHAN. Bibliography: add Wensinck, Mohammed en de Joden te Medina, 127 ff. (French transl. in 
RAfr., 1954, 96 ff.). 

1. 5, for 1728 read 1729-30. 

Apuari, add to Bibliography: Przeglad Orientalistyczny 1956/1 (17), 86 ff. 

ADIYAMAN, l. 2, for Hiisntimansur read Hisnimanstr, 

1. 41, for 365/972 read 365/976. 

AL~SADJDJADJ, 1. 5, for 97/115 read 97/716. 

1. 68, add The seat of an administrative tribunal is therefore often called dar al-‘adl. 

1. 5, for 338/944 read 338/949. 

1, 48, add On the Musta‘ini of Ibn Biklarish, see Renaud, in Hesp., 1930, 135 ff. 

1. 23, add On the Takwim al-Adwiya of al-‘Ala_, see Renaud, in Hesp., 1933, 69 ff. 

1. 15 for Bahra? read Bahra’. 

1, 65 for SHANANSHAN read SHAHANSHAH. 

AFGHANISTAN, (ii) ETHNOGRAPHY. Bibliography: add Iwamura Sh. and H. F. Schurman, Notes on 
Mongolian Groups in Afghanistan, Silver Jubilee volume of Zinbun-kagaku-Kenkyusho, Kyoto Univ. 
1954, 480-515 (includes linguistic texts). 

AFGHANISTAN, (iv) RELIGION. Bibliography: add W. Jackson and L. H. Gray, in ERE, s.v. 
Afghanistan, i, 158, 160; N. Slousch, Les Juifs en Afghanistan, RMM, 1908, 502 ff.; M. Akram, 
Bibliographie analytique de l’Afghanistan, i, Paris 1947. 

1. 7, from below, for Ghazna read Kabul. 

l. 9, from below, for 1003/1621 read 1003/1595. 

AFLAKI, at end, change full stop to comma and add by Tahsin Yazici, 2 vols., 1953-5. 

1, 34, for Persians read Akkoyunlus. 

Aryon Kara HisAr, add after line 50: Kara Hisar formerly owed some of its importance to being 
a junction of the caravan routes between Izmir and the commercial centres in the interior (Ankara, 
Kayseri, Tolot, etc.) on the one hand, and between Constantinople, or rather Scutari (Uskiidar), 
and Syria on the other: see F. Taeschner, Das anatolische Wegenetz nach osmanischen Quellen, i, 
Leipzig 1924, esp. 127; more recently it has become an important railway junction on the Izmir- 
Kasaba and Anatolian systems. 

1. 49, read Djabriyya. 

l. 21, add Ibrahim Shabbih, in Revue de l’Institut des Manuscrits Arabes, 1956, 339 ff. 

1. 30, read 148/765. 

1. 29, read of the brother of ‘Ad. 

Aumap I, 1. 4, for 22 January read 22 December. 

AuMaApD IT, |. 4, for Rashid read Rashid. 

Bibliography, |. 1, for Rashid read Rashid. 

AumabD III, 1. 4, for 21 August read 23 August. 

1. 35, for Kopriilii read K6priilii-zade. 

AHMAD B. HansAL, add to bibliography: H. Laoust, Les premieres professions de foi hanbalites, in 
Mélanges Massignon, iii/1957, 7-36. 

1. 29, for as a magistrate in the Native Courts read as a kadi in the Skari‘a Courts. 

1. 32, read in 1891, and his memoirs appeared under the title. 

1. 32 and 33 from below, read the early Middle Ages. 

heading, for Ak Kirman read Ak Kirman-Ak Koyunlu. 

heading, for Ak Kirman- read Ak Koyunlu-. 

Bibliography, for Inang read Yinang. 

Ax Koyun u, add to bibliography: J. Aubin, Notes sur quelques documents Aq Qoyunlu, in Mélanges 
Massignon, i/1956, 123-47. 

Ax SHEHR, add to Bibliography: tbrahim Hakki Konyali, Aksehiy, Istanbul; Rifki Meldal Meric, 
Aksehir Tiirbe ve Kitdbeleri, TM, v, Istanbul. 
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ADDENDA AND CORRIGENDA 


1. 8, after M. Roychoudhuri, The Din-i-Ilahi, Calcutta 1941, add 2nd edition, Calcutta 1952 (with 
different pagination and additional appendix ‘‘C’”’ to Chapter V). 

1. 50, add tr. and annotated by Camara Lamine, Conakry 1950. 

1, 5, AKwuND-ZApA, delete the words in his early days 

1. 11 f., read in AIUON, N.S., 7 (Scritti in onore di Luigi Bonellt). 

1. 17 f., read The Hague, 1958. 

Axnunp-ZApa, Bibliography: add M. F. Achundov (= Akhund-ziade), Pis?ma Kemalud-douli, 
Baku 1959 (in Azeri); M. Rafili, Mirza Fatalt Akhundov, Moscow 1959 (in Russian); K. Tarverdieva, 
Abovjan i Achundov, Yerevan 1958 (in Armenian). See also F. Gasymzade, XIX ésr Asérbajdian 
édébijjaty taricht, Baku 1956 (in Azeri), 260-371; G. Gusejnov, Iz tstoriy obshtestvennoy 1 filosofskoy 
misli v Aserbaydtane XIX veka*, Baku 1958, 162-295. 

1, 18, add [see puRUz]. 

add ‘ALAwI, Ba [see BA SALAwI]. 

add ALBANIA [see ARNAWUT]. 

1. 55, read vanished, the future. 

SALI B. ABI TALiB, Bibliography, add ‘Abd al-Fattah ‘Abd al-Maksid, al-Imam ‘Ali b. Abi Talib, 
Cairo 1946-53. 

1. 9-10, read spoken in the heart of the Oran region. 

. 11-12, delete except ..... region. 

. 40, read biliteral. 

. 42, read Dijidjellians (elsewhere dash, ah). 

. 16-17, read Only Old Ténés. 

. 20, read everywhere (except in Miliana and Blida). 

. 23, read Cherchell, Miliana, Médéa. 

. 21, read vowels in open syllables. 

. 60, read Oran and in the Chélif region. 

. 50, read of the Oued Souf. 

. 49, add G. Kampffmeyer, Stidalgerische Studien, Berlin 1905. 

. 60, read Ghilan. 

. 23, read 651/768, 1963. 

. 9, read JA, 1869, 6th ser., xiv. 

. 8, from below, read 869-83. 

add ‘ALI aL-HAnt [see aL-‘Askari, Abu ’L-Hasan]. 

‘Att Weroi Kunin, Bibliography: add Kalikinkar Datta, Alivardi and his times, Calcutta 1939, 
(contains an exhaustive bibliography). 

Axjamia. Circumstances beyond the control of the Editorial Committee have made it necessary 
for the text and the bibliography to appear as independent contributions by two different 
authors. 

1, 14, from below, for 1836-39 read 1836-99. 

ALWAR, read ALWAR. 

AMAN, Bibliography: add E. Tyan, Institutions du droit public musulman, i, Paris 1954, 426 fi.; 
P. S. Leicht and G. Astuti, La posizione giuridica delle colonie di mercanti occidentali nel Vicino 
Oriente e nell’ Africa del Nord nel medio evo, in Mém. de l’Acad. Intern. de Droit Comparé, iii/3, 
Rome 1953, 133-146; M. Hamidullah, Extraterritorial Capitulations in favour of Muslims in 
ciassical times, in Islamic Research Association Miscellany, i, 1948, 47-60; A. Abel, L’étranger dans 
VIslam classique, in L’étranger (Recueils de la Société Jean Bodin, ix), 1957, 331-351. 

1, 50, add For a confirmation of the term ménokad in an inscription at Leptis Magna, see G. Levi 
Della Vida, in Africa Italiana, vi, 1935, 4-6; J. Friedrich, Phonizisch-punische Grammatik, 
93 § 211. 

1. 16, Amin, for econimic read economic. 

add au-‘Amirti [see MUHAMMAD B. YUSUF, AL-SAMIRI]. 

1. 8, add J. D. Latham, Towards a Study of Andalusian Immigration and its place in Tunisian 
History, in Les Cahiers de Tunisie, 19-20, 1957, 203-252. 

ANDJuMAN (India and Pakistan), Bibliography, add Sayyid Hashim! Ta?vikh-i Pandjab Sdla-e- 
Andjuman-it Tarakki-i Urdu, Karachi 1953. 

ll. 8-9 from the bottom, delete in October. 

1. 10 from the bottom, for June 1919 read September 1919. 

add aL-ANKUBARDA, also al-Ankaburda, name of Lombardy in Arabic geographical works. (£D.). 
1, 43, DyaziratT aL-‘ARaB, for The boundary....... general way. read The boundary between 
Saudi Arabia and Kuwayt and the boundaries of their neutral zone were agreed upon between 
Britain and the then Sultan of Nadjd (later King of Saudia Arabia) in the convention of al-‘Ukayr 
of 1922 but were not demarcated on the ground. 

1. 49, add Recently discovered inscriptions indicate that the hypothesis set forth in this article 
with respect to the starting point of the ‘“‘Sabaean era” is untenable, and that certain changes 
should be made in the chronology for Southern Arabia; see G. Ryckmans in Muséon, lxvi (1953); 
J. Ryckmans in Muséon, Ixvi (1953); idem, La persécution des chrétiens himyarites au sixieme siecle, 
Istanbul 1956. 

1. 28, Dyazirat ax-SARaB, for In the latter part......... two years of rule. read In the latter 
part of his reign he devoted most of his attention to his East African possessions, but their inde- 
pendence under a younger line of his descendants was recognised in 1277/1861 by an arbitration 
award of Lord Canning, Viceroy of India. The only Ibadi Imam elected during the century, ‘Azzan 
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ADDENDA AND CORRIGENDA XVIT 


b. Kays, failed to win recognition by the British and was killed in battle in 1287/1871 after two 
years of rule. 

1. 15, DyaziraT a-SARaB, for but in.......... sides. read though the Sultan did not relinquish 
his claim to sovereign rights over the whole of ‘Uman. Thus in 1955, when the Imam, Ghilib b. 
‘Ali, sought independent membership of the Arab League, the Sultan held this to be an infringe- 
ment of the terms of the Treaty of al-Sib and advanced into the interior of ‘UmAn. 

DyaziraT au-SARAB, Bibliography: add Eric Macro, Bibliography of the Arabian Peninsula, Uni- 
versity of Miami Press, 1960; idem, Bibliography on Yemen with notes on Mocha, University of 
Miami Press, 1960. 
1. 15, read A. C. Woolner. 
1, 8, read 5th ed., Cairo 1950. 

SARABIYYA, add to Bibliography: G. V. Cereteli, Arabskie dialektt Sredney Axiy, Vol. i, Bukharskiy 
Arabskiy dialekt, Tiflis 1956. 

1. 25, atfer A. Worsley, Sudanese Grammar, London 1925, vi-80 pp. in 8 vo., add now superseded 
by J. Spencer Trimingham, Sudan Colloquial Arabic, Oxford 1946. 

1. 26, for Sudan Arabic, English-Arabic Vocabulary, read Sudan Arabic Texts. 

ArRBONA, Bibliography: add J. Lacam, Vestiges de V’occupation arabe en Narbonnaise, in Cahiers 
archéologiques, viii, 93-115 (discovery, notably, of a mikrab). 

ll. 1-3 from below: delete the passage in brackets and what follows, 

ARCHITECTURE, Bibliography: add R. W. Hamilton, The Structural History of the Aqsa Mosque 
London 1949; O. Grabar, The Umayyad Dome of the Rock in Jerusalem, in Ars Orientalis, 1959, 33-62. 
1, 45, add 1. Krackovskij, Vtoraya zapiska Ab&-Dulafa v geografiteskom slovare yakuta (Azerbaydian, 
Armeniya, Iran), Izbrannye Sotinenija, Moscow-Leningrad 1955, 280-292 (The second notice on 
Abi Dulaf in the Geog. Dict. of Yakit (Adharbaydjan, Armenia, Iran), Selected works); N. D. 
Mikluxo-Maklaj, Geograficeskoye sotinenye XIII v. na persidskom jaztke (novty isto¢nik po istoriceskoy 
geografiy Azerbaydiana 1 Armeniy), Utenye Zapiski Instituta Vostokovyedeniya, IX, 1954 (A geo- 
graphical work of the 13th century in Persian: a new source for the historical geography of Adhar- 
baydjan and Armenia, Learned Memoirs of the Institute of Orientalism). 

1. 36, ARSLANLI, for [see GHURUSH] read [see sIKKA]. 

ArTuKIDs, add to bibliography: Ali Sevim, Ariuk ofullarin Beyliklerinin ilk devri, Thesis Ankara 
1958. 

1. 2, for Ibn Kaysan read Ibn Kaysan. 

4, for al-Talkani read al-Talkani. 
13, for Al-Dahhan read Ibn al-Dahh4n. 
15, for al-Sakkat read Ibn al-Sakkat. 
29, for al-Kalawisi read al-Kalawisi. 
1. 19, for the symbol | 0 for the‘quiescent’, read the symbol | for the‘quiescent’. 
for Arzi Kuan, read Arzo, Kuan. 

SASABIYYA, add to bibliography: H. Ritter, Irrational Solidarity groups, in Oriens if (1948), 1-44. 
for ASFAR B, SHTRAWAYHI, read ASFAR B, SHIRAWAYHI. 
1. 40, delete. 

1. 13, read of the son of his maternal uncle. 
1. 34, ASHAB AL-UKHDOp, for (of Hinnom) read (Vale of Hinnom). 

‘Asutra?, Bibliography, add G. Vajda, Jetne musulman et jetine juif, in Hebrew Union College 
Annual, 12-13, 1938, 367-85. 
ll, 13-15, Astya, for caused her...... stone, read caused a big rock to be cast upon her; but 
as God took her soul to himself, the rock fell on a lifeless body. 
1. 21 and 22 from below, read Itil (Atil {¢.v.]). 
1. 8, read Russians. 
ATABAK (ATABEG), add at the end of the art.: The atabeg al-‘asakir under the Ayyibids and the first 
Maniiiks had restricted functions; he was the commander of the army during the minority of the 
prince, but in contrast with the atabeg under the Saldjikids he was not the tutor of the young 
prince; a relative or a special freedman was appointed as tutor. 
1. 59, ATBARA, for 8 June 1898, read 8 April 1898 (see Sir G. Arthur, Life of Lord Kitchener, London 
1920, i, 226; Cromer, Modern Egypt, London 1908, ii, 102). 
1. 8, read al-Subh. 
1. 56. read: Hadjdji Khalifa. 
add Ausricious AND INAuspPictous (see SA‘D]. 
1. 34, read Khitat. 
1. 15, for i, 387, read i, 408. 
1. 1, ¢nsert and at least specialised applications to before the history of science. 
1, 41, read and the famous, widely read De inventoribus rerum. 
1. 44, ‘AwAmtR, after no claim to be a range of their own, insert Ibn Rakkad’s position as 
paramount shaykh of the nomadic elements of the central group has been disputed since 1947 by 
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‘Salim Ibn Hamm, also of Al Badr. 


1. 34, for 1319/1903 read 1319/1g0I-2. 

1. 34, for 1938 read 1896-7. 

1. x1, read 748-760/1348-1360. 

add Ayytsip Art [see SUPPLEMENT]. 

1, 12, read 1202/1787. 

1. 56, read Ray. 

\. 25, read ‘Azizi [see KARACELEBI-ZADE]. 
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ADDENDA AND CORRIGENDA 


1. 34, read Tushadd. 

1. 11, read Khatir. 

1. 43, for son-in-law read son. 

BA&p-1 Hawi, 1. 4, after income delete full stop and add (cf. the Tayyarat mentioned by Nasir al-Din 
Fast, BSOAS, x, 1940, 761, 774). 

1. 7, from the bottom, read Chadjdja 

1, 42, read Fawa@td al-Fu?ad’. 

1, 44, read Bakiydt. 

1. 57, read Tawali‘. 

1. 6, read Patiyali (in Etah District). 

1. 13, read Abban. 

1. 17, for Djalal al-Din, read Djalal Khan. 

1. 10, read Ma? athir-. 

1. 23, read Akbari. 

1. 18, read his uncle Hammad. 

BaGHDAD, add to Bibliography: M. Canard, Hamddnides, i, 155-74; G. Makdisi, The topography of 
eleventh century Bagdad = Materials and notes, in Arabica, vi, 1959, 178-97 and 281-309. 

1, 61, read Tara Ba’1. 

1, 24, read Ma>athir-i. 

1. 26, read ‘Ali. 

1, 30, read Kamradj, A‘zam al-Harb. 

1. 42, read Miv°at-i. 

for BanizaT aL-BAp1ya.(see MALIK HIFNI NASIF], read BAHITHAT AL-BADIYA (see MALIK HIFNI NASIF]. 
vead BAHR ADRIYAS. 

1, 13, for Raja, read Radja. 

1. 14, read diwan; and read Na?ib. 

1, 23, read Barélwi, 

1. 32, read Guns. 

1. 57, read Ghat. 

1. 59, read Ramadan. 

1. 8, delete the bracket. 

lL. 13, read Mirat. 

1. 34, read Muhammad. 

1. 70, read Shukoh. 

1, 10, Mukammad (Ahmad) Akhtar should not be in italics. 

1. 14, read al-Hukiimat. 

1, 66, for > Prophet, read Prophet. 

1. 5, read SaSad. 

1. 39, read al-hudjra min. 

1. 40, read al-Hidjra, 

1. 41, read al-Madina al-Munawwara. 

Nl. 31-32 to be placed after 1. 24. 

1. 17, delete A. SCHAADE and read (G. E. Von GRUNEBAUM). 

BALBAN, read [see DIHLI SULTANATE]. 

add between lines 23 and 24: In Spanish, albanecar means a certain triangular set of beams in the 
frame of a roof. 

1. 1, read Makhlif. 

1. 6, from below, read A‘lam. 

1. 13, add Fatawa-i Jahandari of Zia-u?din Barant, introd. by Muhammad Habib and Engl. transl. 
by Afsar Begum, in Medieval India Quarterly, iii/1 and 2, Aligarh 1957, 1-87. 

Baranl, add to Bibliography: P. Hardy, Historians of Medieval India, London 1960, 20-39. 
heading, read BARKYARUK. 

1. 7, for Abu ’l-Hasim read Abu ’l-Kasim. 

article BARUp (India), for Barani read Bernier. 

1. 70, BENaRES, for formed read forced. 

BERBERS, section IV, 2nd para., after H. Lhote, Touaregs du Hoggar, 221 ff.; , add idem, Comment 
campent les Touaregs, Paris 1947. 

BERBERS, section VI, add to Bibliography: J. Besancenot, Bijoux arabes et berberes du Maroc, 
Casablanca 1959; Délégation générale du gouvernement en Algérie, Collections ethnographiques, 
Album I, Touareg Ahaggar, Paris 1959. 

1.44, BHakkar, for Kubadja read Kabaéa. 

1. 68, BHOPAL, for Jsanah-i read Fasanah-i. 

1, 10, for Bombay read Mysore. 

1. 11, for 350 miles south read 250 miles south-east. 

1. 45, for Sivadji read Shivadji. 

1. 71, for Marat‘has read Marathas. 

ll, 25, 32, 35, 42, for ‘Ali read “Ali. 

1, 19, for Anda read Anda. . ts 

Binzap, add to Bibliography Muhammad Mustafa, Suwar min madrasat Bihzad fi 'l-madima‘dat 
al-fanniya bi 'l-Kahira, Baden-Baden, 1959 (also published in German as Persische Miniaturen 
Werke der Behzad-Schule aus Sammlungen in Kairo). 
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ADDENDA AND CORRIGENDA XIX 


BIREDJIK, add to Btbliography: J.-B. Chabot, Un épisode inédit de l'histoire des Croisades (Le siege 
de Birta, 1145), in Académie des Inscriptions et Belles Lettres, Comptes Rendus 1917, Paris 1917, 77-84. 
1. 58, AL-BrrzALI, for al-Munadjdjima read al-Munadjdijid. 

Bisur B. ABI KyAzim, add to Bibliography: G. Von Griinebaum, Biskr b, Abi Khasim: Collection 
of Fragments, in JRAS 1939, 533-67. 

1. 59, BisoR B. GHIYATH AL-Manrisl, for Makdlat read Makélat. 

1. 31, BistAm Bs. Kays, for Rabib read Habib. 

1. 32, BispAm B. Kays, for Saba’ik read Saba’ik. 

1. 34, BistAm 8. Kays, for Mu‘tahif read Mutali}. 

1. 40, BistAm B. Kays, for 1-000 read 1-100. 

1. 44, BistAm B. Kays, for al-Hayawan read al-Hayawan. 

after title BONNEVAL insert title BOOKKEEPING [see MUHASABA]. 
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AARON [see HARUN] 

AB [see Ta?’RIKH] 

‘ABA? [see KISA?] 

‘ABABDA (sg. ‘AnBApi), an Arabic-speaking 
tribe of Bedja [¢.v.] origin in Upper Egypt with 
branches in the northern Sudan. The northern limis 
of their territory in Egypt is the desert road leading 
from Kena to Kusayr, and their nomad sections roam 
the desert to the east of Luxor and Aswan. The ori- 
ginal ‘Ababda stock is most truly represented by 
the nomads but there are also sedentary sections 
who have intermarried with the fallahin and adopted 
much of their way of life. On the Red Sea coast 
there is a small clan of fisher-folk, the Kiraydjab, 
who by some are not recognized as true ‘Ababda. 

‘Like the rest of the Bedja the ‘Ababda claim Arab 
descent, and the genealogical table of ‘Abbad, their 
eponymous ancestor, begins with Zubayr b. al- 
<Awwam, a famous companion of the Prophet. 
Some of the tribesmén living in the Sudan believe 
that they are descended from Salman, an Arab of 
the Bani Hilal. Though doubtlessly fictitious in 
respect of the tribe as a whole this claim to Arab 
descent yet embodies a genuine memory of the pro- 
cess by which Djuhayna and Rabi‘a Arabs acquired 
an ascendancy in the Sudan through marriages with 
the daughters of Bedja chiefs, amongst whom des- 
cent was originally reckoned in the female line. 
This process which according to Ibn Khaldin led 
to the passing of the Nubian kingdom into the hands 
of the Djuhayna must also have taken place in the 
case of the Bedja. 

The Ababda have been affected by Arab influence 
more strongly than those Bedja who still retain 
their Hamitic tongue, so much so that in the Sudan 
they are not easily distinguished from the Sudan 
Arabs of the Dja‘liyyin group. They may in fact 
be held to occupy an intermediate position between 
the Bedja proper and the fully arabicized elements 
who have become integrated in the Sudan Arabs. 
In their physical characteristics, nevertheless, the 
‘Ababda together with the Tigré-speaking Bani 
‘Amir bear a closer resemblance to the proto-Egyp- 
tian inhabitants of the Nile valley than the other 
Bedja. The Arabic spoken by the ‘Ababda is quite 
distinct from that of the fallakin, and the word 
lists collected by H. A. Winckler contain an appre- 
ciable number of Bedja words. 

In their material culture and their customs the 
*Ababda agree more closely with the Bedja proper 
than with the Arabs. Certain wide-spread customs 
which they share with the Sudan Arabs, such as 
the infibulation of girls and the ceremonial respect 
of in-law-relations, are of Hamitic origin. The 
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‘Ababda use the typically Bedja style of hairdressing 
(dirwa) which has given rise to the nickname Fuzzy- 
wuzzy, though this custom now tends to die out, 
Their tents of palm-matting are quite unlike the 
Arab “houses of hair’. Their marriages, like those 
of the Bedja proper, are matrilocal but their women 
do not enjoy the freedom which is allowed to their 
sisters of the Bishariyyin. The ‘Ababda moreover 
share with the Bedja, but not the Arabs, certain 
taboos connected with milk: only men may do the 
milking, for which only gourds and wicker vessels 
may be used, and no man may drink of the milk 
he has drawn until someone else has drunk, 

The influence of Islam, which nominally is the 
religion of all the ‘Ababda, has made a marked im- 
pression only on the more sophisticated elements; 
in the life of the majority religion, as distinct from 
traditional beliefs and superstitions, plays no im- 
portant part. They venerate shaykh Abu ’l-Hasan 
al-Shadhili as their patron saint, and his tomb in 
the Atbai desert is a place of pilgrimage at which 
sacrifices are offered. It is also-common to dedicate 
the milk of a beast to al-Shadhili, and the milk of 
such animals is always milked into separate wicker 
vessels. When slaying an animal a piece of the victim’s 
right ear is reserved for al-Shadhili or some other 
well-known saint and hung on the tent-pole. The 
celebration of the ‘id al-kabir at the tomb of al- 
Shadhili is the most important religious event of 
the year. Sacrifices are also offered at the tomb 
of the eponymous ancestor ‘Abbad near Edfi, and 
there is a cult of a female saint (fakira) who lived 
some fifty years ago and was famous for gifts of 
divination. The ‘Ababda like the Bishariyyin believe 
that an animal sacrificed at the tomb of a wali 
turns into a gazelle or ibex, and that such animals 
are protected by the wali. They also observe certain 
taboos about birds and will not eat the flesh of the 
sandgrouse-or the desert-partridge, and both ‘Ababda 
and Bishariyyin are particularly afraid of killing 
the bearded vulture (Gypactus barbatus). 

The most important section of the Egyptian 
“Ababda, of whom there are some 14,000, are the 
‘Ashshabab, who are divided into a number of 
clans. Their paramount shaykhs are descended from 
one Djabran who flourished towards the end of 
the 18th century, and beyond whom there is no 
reliable historical tradition. The largest and best 
known sections in the Sudan are the Fukara and the 
Milaykab who, according to tradition, were brought 
to their present habitat by the Fundj kings of 
Sennar in order to protect the caravan routes be- 
tween Egypt and the Sudan. A small contingent 
of ‘Ababda, characterized by Cailliaud as the worst 
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soldiers in the army, were employed as irregulars 
by Isma‘il Pasha during the invasion of the Sudan. 
During the 19th century the ‘Abadbda are often 
mentioned by travellers as guides and camel men 
between Korosko and Abii Hamad, and their chiefs 
of the Khalifa family held posts of distinction under 
the Egyptian government. Husayn Khalifa was 
mudir of Berber at the time of the Mahdist rebellion, 
and ‘Ab&bda irregulars shared in the fighting against 
the Darwishes. Apart from traditions about wars 
with neighbouring tribes there are no data for their 
early history. 
Bibliography: H. A. MacMichael, History of 
the Arabs in the Sudan, Cambridge 1922; C. G. 
Seligman, Races of Africa, London 1930; G. W. 
Murray, Sons of Ishmael, London 1935; H. A. 
Winckler, Agyptische Volkskunde, Stuttgart 1936 
(full bibliography). (S. H1LLELson) 
ABAD originally means time in an absolute sense 
and is synonymous with dahr (q.v.; see also ZAMAN}. 
When under the influence of Greek philosophy the 
problem of the eternity of the world (see KIDAM) 
was discussed in Islam, abad (or abadiyya) became 
a technical term corresponding to the Greek term 
&pOaptéc, incorruptible, eternal a parte post, in 
opposition to azal (or azaliyya) corresponding to 
the Greek term d&yevntés, ungenerated, eternal a 
parte ante. (Ibn Rushd—cf. ed. Bouyges, index— 
uses azaliyya for “incorruptible’’]. (For azal see 
k1IDAM.}] As to the problem concerned, viz. if the 
world is incorruptible, the philosophers of Islam 
subscribed to the Aristotelian maxi:n that azal and 
abad imply each other, that what has a beginning 
must have an end and what has no beginning cannot 
have an end. According to this theory time, move- 
ment and the world in general are eternal in both 
senses. Among the theologians who all believe 
in the temporal creation of the world, only Abu 
‘l-Hudhayl, one of the earlier Mu‘tazilites, admitted 
the Aristotelian maxim mentioned. (He applied the 
theory “that what has a first term must have a 
last one’? even to God’s knowledge and power, 
saying that God having arrived at the final term 
of His power, would not be able any more to create 
even an atom, to move a leaf or to resuscitate a 
dead mosquito. See al-Khayyat, al-Intisdr, ed. Ny- 
berg, 8 ff.; Ibn Hazm, iv, 192-3). The theologians 
opposed the Aristotelian dictum by the argument 
that if the world were without a beginning, at the 
present moment an infinite past would have been 
traversed, which is iinpossible (cf. KIDAM]; in the 
future, however, there is no such impossibility, since 
in the future no infinite will ever be traversed. Be- 
sides, the series of integers needs a first term but 
no final one, and a man may have eternal remorse, 
although his remorse must have a beginning (al- 
Makdisi, al-Bad? wa-l-Ta>vikh, ed. Huart, i, 125, 
cf. ii, 133). They concluded therefore that there is 
no rational proof either for the incorruptibility of 
the world or its opposite. According to the Kur?an, 
xxxix, 67, on the Day of Judgment “the whole 
earth shall be His handful and the heavens will 
be rolled up in His right hahd’’. It became the ortho- 
dox view that the annihilation of the whole world 
(including the destruction of heaven and hell, which, 
however, will not happen, as is known by revelation) 
is possible, dja?iz, considered as something in God’s 
power (al-Baghdadi, Fark, 319). This world (dunyd) 
will be destroyed, but not heaven and hell. 
Bibliography: The problem is treated in ex- 
tenso by al-Ghazzali in ch. ii of his Tahkdfut al- 
Faldsifa, ed. Bouyges, 80 ff.; cf. Ibn Rushd, Ta- 





hafut al-Tahafut, ed. Bouyges, 118 ff., tr. by S. 

van den Bergh, 69 ff. (with notes); cf. also S. 

Pines, Bettrdge sur islamischen Atomenlehre, 15, 

note I. (S. VAN DEN BERGH) 

ABADAH, a small town in Persia, on the 
eastern (winter) road from Shiraz to Isfahan. By 
the present-day highway Abadah lies at 280 km. 
from Shiraz, at 204 km. from Isfahan, and by a 
road branching off eastwards (via Abarkih) at 100 
km. from Yazd. In the present-day administration 
(1952) Abadah is the northernmost district (skah- 
ristan) of the province (astan) of Fars. The popu- 
lation is chiefly engaged in agriculture and trade 
(opium, castor-oil,; sesame-oil). Iklid (possibly *kslid 
“key [to Fars]’’) is another small town belonging 
to Abadah. The whole district counts 223 villages 
with 82,000 inhabitants. In history it is chiefly 
mentioned in the 14th century. The town must 
be distinguished from several homonymous villages 
in Fars (Abada-yi Tashk in the Niriz district, etc.). 

Bibliography: Le Strange, 297; Mas‘id- 
Geyhan, Diugrafiya-yt mufassal, 1311, ii, 223; 
Farhang-t djugrafiyai-yi Iran, vii, 1330/1951, p. 2. 

(V. Minorsky) 

ABADAN [see ABBADAN] 

ABADITES (see 1BApD1yya] 

ABAKA [see 1LKHANS] 

ABAN [see Ta?RIKH] 

ABAN s. ‘ABD at-HAMID at-LAuixi (i.e. son of 
Lahik b. ‘Ufayr), also-known as al-Rakashi, because 
his family (originally from Fasa) were clients of the 
Bani Rakash, Arabic poet, died about 200/815-6. 
He was a court poet of the Barmakids and wrote 
Panegyrics in their praise and the praise of Harin 
al-Rashid. He also defended in some verses the 
‘Abbasids against the pretensions of the ‘Alids. In 
the usual manner of the epoch he engaged in vigo- 
rous exchanges of lampoons with his fellow poets 
(among them Abi Nuwas). His enemies accused 
him, without justification, it seems, of Manicheism 
(see G. Vajda, in RSO, 1937, 207 f.). His most impor- 
tant achievement was the versification in couplets 
(muzdawidj, q.v.) of the popular stories of Indian 
and Persian origin: Kalila wa-Dimna [q.v.; samples 
in al-Sall], Bilawhar wa-Yidasf (q.v.], Sindbdd [q.v.} 
Mazdak [q.v.] and the romanced stories of Ardashir 
and of Anushirwan. He wrote also original poems. 
in muzdawidj; such as a poem on cosmology and 
logic (Dhkat al-Hulal) and one on fasting (sample 
in al-Sali), Many members of his family, his son 
Hamdan for instance, were also known as poets. 

Bibliography: Suli, al-Awradk, ed. Heyworth 

Dunne, Section on Poets, 1-73 (pp. 1-12 being 

a collection of passages about Abdn by the edi- 

tor); al-Aghdni}, xx, 73-8; Dijahshiyari, al-Wu- 

zara, 259; al-Khatib, Ta°vikh Baghdad, vii, 44; 

Fihrist, 119, 163; I. Goldziher, Muh. Studien, i, 198; 

ii. ror; A. Krimsky, Aban al-Lahiki (in Russian), 

Moscow 1913; Brockelmann, S i, 238-9; K. A. 

Fariq, in JRAS, 1952, 46-59. (S. M. STERN) 

ABAN sz. ‘UTHMAN B. ‘AFFAN, governor, son 
of the third caliph. His mother was called Umm 
‘Amr bint Djundab b. ‘Amr al-Dawsiyya. Aban 
accompanied ‘Aisha at the battle of the Camel in 
Djumada I 36/Nov. 656; on the battle terminating 
otherwise than was expected, he was one of the first 
to run away. On the whole, he does not seem to 
have been of any political importance. The caliph 
‘Abd al-Malik b. Marwan appointed him as governor 
of Madina. He occupied this position for seven years; 
he was then dismissed and his place was taken by 
Hisham b. Isma‘il. Aban owes his celebrity not so 





much to his activity as an official in the service of the 
Umayyads as to his wonderful knowledge of Islamic 
traditions. The Kiab al-Maghaszi, sometimes ascribed 
to him, is, however, according to Yakit (Irshkdd, i, 
36) and al-Tist (Fthris, 7) of Aban b. ‘Uthm4n b. 
Yahya (see J. Horovitz, in OLZ, 1914, 183). 

Ab4n was struck with apoplexy and died a year 
later at Madina in 105/723-4 according to report, 
at any rate during the reign of Yazid b. ‘Ab’] al- 
Malik. 

Bibliography: Ibn Sa‘d, v, 112 ff.; Nawawl, 

125 ff. (K. V. ZETTERSTEEN) 

ABANUS (variants: Anints, ABuNUs, ABNUs and 
Agnvs), ebony. The word is derived from the Greek 
ebenos, which passed to the Aramean (abnisd) and 
from there to Arabic, Persian, Turkish etc. Although 
ebony had been already known in the old days in 
the East, where it was imported from India and 
Ethiopia, it was very little used at the early times 
of Islam, on account of its rarity and the scanty 
demand for artistic goods. Absolute faith must 
not be given to the story according to which, when 
the Mosque of the Rock was being built at Jerusalem 
under the Umayyad caliph ‘Abd al-Malik, the vene- 
rable rock was enclosed with a palisade of ebony. 
It is certain that this wood had been already used 
under the caliphs together with ivory in the manu- 
facture of chess-men [see SHATRANDJ] and dice, in 
mosaics of the sort very often used later with great 
skill on furniture, doors, latice work and wainscots 
[see KHASHAB]. 

As a medicine, ebony was known to the Muslims 
as early as the ninth century from the translations 
of Dioscorides and Galen. It was considered to be 
a useful astringent for phylactenous inflammation 
and chronic catarrh of the eyes; it was also taken 
internally in the form of a powder for the bowels 
and stomach, and was dusted over burns. According 
to Dioscorides, Abyssinian ebony was generally con- 
sidered to be more efficacious than Indian. To the 
former were ascribed the properties which at the 
present time are only found in the wood of the 
Diospyros and the Maba kinds of the East Indies, 
of Indonesia, of Madagascar, and of Mauritius, i.e. 
an intense black colour and a fineness of grain that 


almost makes it impossible to distinguish the fibre. 


The African species of ebony which the Arabs prefer, 
are nowadays rightly held in little estimation. In 
particular the ebony tree of Abyssinia (shadjar ba- 
banus), is according to A. E. Brehm (Retsesk. aus 
Nordostafrika), more of a- brush than a tree. Its 
wood, though not of an excellent quality, can be 
used, but if left unused, dries and rots. 
Bibliography: Abi Mansir Muwaffak, al- 
Abniya (Seligmann), 31; Ibn al-Baytar, Balak 1291, 
8; transl. Leclerc, Notices et Extratts, xxiii/1, 16; 
Kazwini (Wiistenfeld), i. 247. (J. Het) 


ABARKUBADH, one of the sub-districts (fassidj)- 


of ‘Irak, according to the Sasanid division adopted 
by the Arabs, belonging to the district (P. astan, 
A. kféra) Khusra Shadh Bahman (the district of 
the Tigris) and comprising a tract of land along the 
western frontier of Khuzistan, between Wa4sit and 
Basra. The name is derived from the Sasanid king 
Kawadh (Kubadh) I. The first part of the name is 
probably Abar (P. abar or abr “‘cloud”’ is often seen 
at the beginning of place-names) and not Abaz or 
Abdadh as the Arab geographers have it. Some Arab 
authors give Abarkubadh as the name of the district 
in which Arradjin is situated, but that seems to 
spring from a mistake. 
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Bibliography: Ibn Khurradadhbih, 7; Ku- 
dama, al-Kharddj (de Goeje), 235; Y4kiat, i, 90; 
Baladhurl, Futsk, 344; Ibn Sa‘d, vii/i 3; Tabart, 
i, 2386, ii, 1123; Th. Néldeke, Gesch. d. Perser u. 
Araber 2. Zeit d. Sasaniden, 146, n.2; M. Streck, 
Babylonien n.d. Arab. Geogr., i, 15, 19. 

(M. StRECk) 

ABARKOH, asmail town belonging to Yazd 
and lying on the road from Shiraz to Yazd (at 39 
farsakhs from the former and at 28 fars. from the 
latter) and also connected by a road with Abadah 
(q.v.}. It lies in a plain, and according to Mustawfi, 
Nuzha, 121, its name (‘ton a mountain”) refers to 
its earlier site. In 443/1051 Tughrilbeg gave Yazd 
and Abarkih to the Kakiyid Fardmarz (Ibn al- 
Athir, ix, 384) as a compensation for the loss of 
Isfahan. His successors continued to rule these towns 
as atabeks. In the 8th/r4th century Abarkih is 
frequently mentioned in the history of the Mu- 
zaffarids. The oldest of the numerous ruins of Abar- 
kah is the mausoleum built in 448/1056 by Firazan, 
a descendant of the well-known condottiere of the 
4th/roth century, Firaizan of Ashkawar (in Gilan). 
The so-called mausoleum of Tis al-Haramayn was 
built (or rebuilt) in 718/1318 by a descendant (in 
the fifth generation) of a Madjd al-Dunya wa-l-Din 
Tadj al-Ma‘ali Abi Bakr Muhammad (a Muzaffarid). 

Bibliography: Le Strange, 284, 294, 297; 
P. Schwarz, Ivan, i, 17; A. Godard, in Athar-i 
Iran, 1936, 47-72; Mahmid Kutbl, History of 
the Muzaffarids, in GMS, xiv, see Index in xiv/2; 
Kasim Ghanl, Tavikh-i ‘Asr-1 Hafiz, i, 1321/1942, 
index. (V. MINorsky) 
ABARSHAHR, the more ancient name of 

Nishapur (g.v.], was the capital of one of the four 
quarters of the province of Khurdsan. Its name in 
Persian, according to the Muslim geographers, is 
said to mean “Cloud-city”, but Marquart’s etymo- 
vlogy (ErdnSahr, 74), the “district of the’ Amapvot"” 
(comparing Armenian Apar aSyart) is more reliable. 
It was sometimes given the honorific title of Iran- 
Shahr “City of Iran’. Its mint-signature on Sassa- 
nian coins is Apr, AprS or Apr§s, forms which con- 
tinue to appear on the dirhams of Arab-Sassanian 
type struck by the Muslim conquerers (from 54/673-4 
to 69/688-9). Under the Umayyads its Arabic name 
appears on the Post-Reform dirhams from 91/709-10 
to 97/715-6. The names of the Umayyad governors 
Ziyad b. Abi Sufyan and his sons SUbayd Allah 
and Salm as well as ‘Abd Allah b. Khazim all figure 
on the coins of Abarshahr. The later mint activities 
of the place continued under the name of Nisabir, 
Bibliography: Le Strange, 383; J. Mar- 
quart, EranSahr, Berlin 1901 (Abh. G. W. Gott, 
N.S., III/ii), 66, 68, 74; J. Markwart, A Catalogue 
of the Provincial Capitals of Evanshahr, Rome 
1931 (Analecta Orientalia, iii), 52-3; J. Walker, 
A Catalogue of the Arab-Sassanian Coins, London 
1941, p. ci-cii, cvi, 36, 72, 74, 87-8; E. Herzfeld, 
in Transactions of the Intern. Congress of Numis- 
matists, 1936, 423, 426. (J. WALKER) 
ABASKON (or Asaskon), a harbour in the 
south-eastern comner of the Caspian. It is de- 
scribed as a dependency of Djurdjan/Gurgan (Yakit, 
i, 55: 3 days’ distance from Djurdjan; i, 91: 24 
farsakhs). It might be located near the estuary of 
the Gurgan river (at Khodja-Nefes?), Al-Istakhri, 
214 (Ibn Hawkal, 273) calls Abaskiin the greatest 
of the (Caspian) harbours. The Caspian itself was 
sometimes called Bakr Abaskin. 

Abaskiin possibly corresponds to Ptolemy’s 
Lwxavede in Hyrcania (Gurgan). Several times Abas- 
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kan was raided by Ris pirates (some time between 
250-70/864-84, and in 297/909, see Ibn Isfandiyar, 
Tavikh-+ Tabaristan, ed. A. Eghbal, 266 [E. G. 
Browne’s transi., 199], cf. also Mas‘idi, ii. 18; circa 
300/912). In 617/1220 the Kharizm-shah ‘Ala al- 
Din, tracked by the Mongols, sought refuge on 
“tone of the islands of Abaskiin’’, (see al-Djuwayni, 
ii, 115), and died there. According to Ibn al-Athir, 
xii, 242, he possessed in Ab-sukiin (sic) a castle 
surrounded by water. The islands of Abaskin ap- 
parently correspond to the Ashur-ada group of 
islands and spits of land, divided from the Gurgan 
estuary by a Strait. 

Bibliography: B. Dorn, Caspia, Uber die Ein- 
jalle der alten Russen in Tabaristan, 1875, see 
index; Barthold, Istoriya orosheniya Turkestana, 
1914, 33- (V. MInorsky) 
ABAZA, Turkish name for the Abazes (see aB- 

KHA2), given as a surname to many persons in Otto- 
man history who descended from those people. 

1) ApAza PpasHaA, taken prisoner at the defeat of 
the rebel Djanbulad, whose treasurer he was, was 
brought before Murad Pasha and had his life spared 
only through the intercession of Khalil, agha of 
the Janissaries, who, having become kapiddn-pasha, 
gave him the command of a galley, and conferred 
upon him the government of Mar‘ash when he was 
promoted to the dignity of grand vizier. Later he 
became governor of Erzeriim and planned to destroy 
the Janissaries; those in his province lodged a com- 
plaint against him; he was deposed, but refused to 
obey the orders of the Porte (1032/1623); he levied 
taxes and raised troops on the pretext of avenging 
the death of the sultan ‘Uthman II, marched upon 
Ankara and Siwas, and took Brusa, but did not 
succeed in seizing the citadel. In 1033/1624, the 
grand vizier Hafiz Pasha defeated him in a battle 
near Kaysariyya, at the bridge across the Kara-si, 
owing to the defection of Tayyar Pasha and the 
Turkomans. Abaza took refuge at Erzeram, of which 
he succeeded in having himself made governor on 
condition that he should admit a guard of Janissaries 
into the fortress. In 1036/1727, suspecting that the 
expedition against Akhiska was in reality directed 
against himself, he massacred a great number of 
the Janissaries belonging to the army. His old master 
Khalil besieged Erzerim in vain and was obliged 
to retreat because of the snow (1037/1627). In the 
following year, the Bosnian Khusrew Pasha, having 
been made grand vizier, again besieged him and 
forced him to capitulate after a fortnight’s siege; 
the rebel was granted his pardon and the govern- 
ment of Bosnia. There he again persecuted his 
enemies, the Janissaries, was deposed and went to 
Belgrade, where on a hill to the south of the town 
he erected Abaza K‘éshki. Then he was sent to 
Widdin and commanded the troops who invaded 
Poland (1633). Being honored with the confidence 
of Murad IV, he accompanied him to Adrianople 
when preparations were made for a new campaign 
against Poland; but his success excited envy; reports 
against him cleverly disseminated, estranged the 
sultan, who had him executed (29 Safar 1044/24 
August 1634). 

Bibliography: Hammer-Purgstall, iv, 569, 
582; v, 26, 83, 173 ff., 189 ff.; Mustafa Efendi, 
Nataidj al-Wuku‘at, ii, 48, 82; Ewliya Efendi, 
Travels, i, 119 ff. 

2) AsdAza Hasan had been given the command 
of the Turkomans of Asia Minor as a recom- 
pense for his capture of the rebel Haydar-eghlu. 
Having been dismissed for no reason, he revolted 


in his turn, held the country between Gerende and 
Bolu, defeated the old bandit Katirdji-oghlu who 
had been sent to fight against him, and submitted 
on condition that he should have the title of voivode 
of the Turkomans; later as the result of complaints 
lodged against him, he was imprisoned in the Seven 
Towers and was only released by the elevation of 
Behayi to the position of Shaykh al-Islam (1062/ 
1652); his friend conferred on him the sandjak of 
Okhri. When Ipshir Pasha, who was also one of 
the Abaza nation, was made grand vizier by Mu- 
hammad IV, he sent for him. At his execution he 
remained faithful to him, returned to Asia Minor 
with the remainder of his troops and regained the 
office of voivode of the Turkomans (1065/1655). He 
settled at Aleppo and committed such ravages in 
Syria that the Diwan wanted to have him banished 
from the empire; the grand vizier, Sulayman Pasha, 
however, confirmed him in his position of governor 
and entrusted the defenses of the Dardanelles to 
him. In 1066/1656 he was sent to Diyar Bakr as 
governor. Two years later he rebelled, put himself 
at the head of a considerable army under the pretext 
of demanding the dismissal of Muhammad K@6priilii, 
at that time grand vizier, and threatened Brusa. 
In the neighborhood of Iighin he completely defeated 
Murtada Pasha, who had been sent against him 
(15 Rabi* I 1069/11 Dec. 1658); but he fell into a 
trap which had been set for him, left ‘Ayntdb for 
Aleppo to make terms for his submission and was 
treacherously assassinated there. 

Bibliography: Hammer-Purgstall, v, 
560 ff., 563, 575, 634; vi, 35 ff., 51 ff. 

3) ABAzA MuHAMMAD PasHa was the beylerbey of 
Mar‘ash when, during the campaign against the 
Russians (1183/1769), he was ordered to act in con- 
cert with the khan of the Crimea. He commanded 
the fortress of Bender and received the third tagh 
in recompense for the part he had taken in raising 
the siege of Choczim. Having been entrusted with 
the defense of this place and seeing himself abandoned 
by the Ottoman troops, he fled and was commis- 
sioned to defend Moldavia, which he failed to accom- 
plish. At the battle of Kaghul (1 Aug. 1770), he 
commanded the right wing; after the defeat of the 
Turks he feed to Isma‘il. Having been made governor 
of Silistria, he was dismissed after he had squandered 
the money given to him for the purpose of raising 
troops, and was exiled to Kustendil. At the time 
of the conquest of the Crimea and the flight of 
Selim-Giray he refused to land the few troops he 
was bringing up and returned to Sinope; he was 
decapitated (1185/1771). 

Bibliography: Hammer-Purgstall, viii, 341, 
348, 369, 387; Wasif Efendi, in Précis historique 
de la guerre des Turcs contre les Russes, by P. A. 
Caussin de Perceval, 23, 31, 37 ff., 59, 103, 111, 
148, 167. (CL. Huart) 
‘ABBAD s. MUHAMMAD [see ‘aBBADIDS] 
‘ABBAD s. SULAYMAN at-Saymari (or AL- 

Daymari), one of the Mu‘tazila of Basra, 
died c. 250/864. He was a pupil of Hisham b. ‘Amr 
al-Fuwati (fl.c. 210/825), like his father criticizing 
the main tendency of the school of Basra (that of 
Abu ’l-Hudhayl), and being in his turn criticized 
by Abu ’l-Hudhayl’s successors, al-Djubba7i and Abi 
Hashim. Our knowledge of his distinctive views 
comes mainly from al-Ash‘ari’s Makalat. 

He emphasized the difference between God and 
man, admitting that God might be called a “thing” 
in the sense that He was “‘other” (i.c., 519). In parti- 
cular he insisted that God is eternal, and that what 
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He eternally is must be independent of transient 
mundane things. Thus Ged is not eternally “hearing” 
and “‘seeing’’, since that involves objects heard and 
seen (tb. 173, 493); He is not “before all things” 
(ib. 196, 519); no accident (such as an apparently 
supernatural event) can afford a proof of God, in 
view of its@transient character (1b. 225). In this 
way he came to distinguish between God’s “active 
attributes” (sifat al-fi‘l) and His eternal attributes 
(ib. 179, 186, 495-500), being perhaps the first to 
work out this distinction which was later adopted 
by orthedox theologians. 

He went to extremes in insisting that God does 
nothing that is evil in any respect, even denying 
that God made unbelief vile (kabih; 1b. 227-8, 537-9), 
and maintaining that His punishment of the wicked 
in Hell is not evil. His political views (tb. 454, 458-9, 
467) seem to aim at a reconciliation of various con- 
temporary political groups, but the point has not 
been adequately studied. 

Bibliography: al-Ash‘ari, Makdlat al-Is- 
lamiyyin, see index; al-Khayyat, al-Intisar, 90-1, 
203; al-Baghdadi, al-Fark, 147-8, 261-2; Ibn al- 
Murtada, al-Mu‘tazila, ed. Arnold, 44; al-Shah- 
rastani, 51; A. S. Tritton, Muslim Theology, 115-9; 
Montgomery Watt, Free Will and Predestination 
in early Islam, 81-4. (W. MONTGOMERY WatTT) 
‘ABBAD B. ZIYAD B. Asi SuFYAN, ABU Hare, 

Umayyad general. Mu‘awiya appointed him 
governor of Sidjistan, where he stayed seven years; 
in the course of his expeditions to the East, he con- 
quered Kandahiar. In 61/680-1 he was dismissed by 
Yazid b. Mu‘awiya who appointed in his place his 
brother Salm b. Ziyad to be governor of Sidjistan and 
Khuras4n. In 64/684, he joined in the battle of Mardj 
Rahit (¢.v.], at the head of a contingent formed by 
his own gens. Afterwards he wished to retire to 
Diamat al-Djandal, but he was obliged to combat a 
lieutenant of al-Mukhtar b. Abi ‘Ubayd (g.v.]. The 
date of his death is unknown. 

Bibliography: Baladhuri, Futih, 365, 397, 
434; id., Ansab, v, 136, 267-8; Tabari, ii, 191 f.; 
Ibn Kutayba, al-Ma‘darif, 177; al-A ghani}, xvii, 
53 f. : (K. V. ZETTERSTEEN) 
‘ABBADAN (AsApAn) stands on the south-west 

side of the island of the same name, on the left bank 
of the Shatt al-‘Arab. It is believed to have been 
founded by a holy man named ‘Abb4ad in the 8th 
or gth century A.D. (the people of Basra used 
to add the termination ‘‘an’’ to a proper name in 
order to change it into a place name). In those days 
‘Abbadan was on the sea coast, but with the gra- 
dual extension of the delta of the Shatt al-‘Arab, 
it is now over 30 miles from the head of the Persian 
Gulf. In the early ‘Abbasid period ‘Abbadan was 
a center of ascetics living in ribdf (L. Massignon, 
Essai, 135; Abu ’l-Atahiya, Diwan, 218). 

‘Abbadan is described in the Hudiad al-‘Alam, 
139 (cf. also 392) as ‘a flourishing and prosperous 
borough on the sea coast. All the ‘Abbadani mats 
.... come from there, and therefrom comes the 
salt for Basra and Wasit.” Three and a half centuries 
later, when Ibn Battita visited ‘Abbadan, it was 
no more than a large village; it stood on a salty, 
uncultivated plain. In later times the inhabitants 
eliminated the salt from the soil bordering the river 
and planted the palm-groves which are now such 
a feature of both banks of the Shatt al-‘Arab and 
of those of the Bahmashir river on the north-east 
side of ‘Abbadan island. ‘Abbadan, however, re- 
mained a village until it was chosen, in 1909, as the 
site of the refinery of the Anglo-Persian Oil Co. 








Since that time, it has increased enormously in size; 
in 1951 its population was nearly 200,000 and the 
refinery had become the largest in the world. 

About 1935 Rida Shah, in pursuance of his policy 
of Persianizing Arabic names, changed ‘Abbad4n into 
Abadan. 

Bibliography: Nasir-i-Khusraw, Safar-nama, 
ed. Schefer, 89; Le Strange, 48 f.; L. Lockhart, 
Khuzistan Past and Present, in Asiatic Review, 
Oct. 1948; Abadan Refinery, in Review of Middle 
East Oil Petroleum Times, London, June 1948. 

(L. Locxwart) 

AL“ABBADI, Ast ‘Asim Muu. B. AHMAD B. 
Muu. B. ‘App ALLAH B. SABBAD, often called al- 
Kadi al-Harawi, a well-known Shafi‘ite jurisconsult. 
He was born in 375/985 in Harat, studied there and 
in Nisabir, and undertook extensive journeys on 
which he met numerous scholars. He finally became 
kadi of Harat and died there in 458/1066. He was 
notorious for his dark and difficult style of expression. 
Of his works, which al-Subki enumerates, there have 
survived the Tabakat al-Shafi‘iyyin (used by al- 
Asnawi) in several manuscripts, and the Adab al- 
Kadda in the commentary which his disciple Abia 
Sa‘d (or Sa‘id) b. Abi Ahmad b. Abi Ydasuf al- 
Harawi (d. about 500) wrote under the title al- 
Ishraf Salad Ghawamid al-Hukimdat (Subki, iv, 31). 
His son Abu 1-Hasan is the author of a K. al-Rakm. 

Bibliography: Subki, Tabakat, iii, 42 (with 
extracts from his works and a discussion of his 
style); Ibn Khallikan, no, 558; F.- Wiistenfeld, 
Schafiiten, no. 408; Brockelmann, i, 484; S i, 669. 

(J. Seuacut) 

‘ABBADIDS (Banv ‘ABBAD), dynasty of Arab 
race which reigned for most of the 5th/11th century 
over the S.-W. of al-Andalus, with its capital at 
Seville [cf. 1sHBILYA}. 

It was at the moment of the disintegration of 
the Caliphate of Cordova and of the political dis- 
memberment of the country by the petty kings 
known as the tatfas (mulik al-tawaif) that the kad 
of Seville, Abu ’l-Kasim Muhammad b. ‘Abbad, 
succeeded in being proclaimed ruler in 414/1013. The 
son of a celebrated Spanish-Muslim jurist of Lakhmid 
origin, Ismail b. ‘Abbad, he began, on first seizing 
power, by recognizing the suzerainty of the Ham- 
midid king Yahya b. ‘Ali, but soon threw off this 
wholly nominal mark of subordination. There is 
relatively little information on the details of his 
reign, which was mostly occupied in settling by force 
of arms his disputes with the Djahwarids [q.v.] of 
Cordova and the lesser baronies in southern Andalu- 
sia. He died in 433/1042. 

His son, Abi ‘Amr ‘Abbad b. Muhammad suc- 
ceeded, in a reign of nearly thirty years (433-460/ 
1042-69), in enlarging the territory of the princi- 
pality of Seville to a considerable size by posing 
as the champion of the Andalusian Arabs against 
the Spanish Berbers, whose numbers, already large 
in the Iberian peninsula in the roth century, had 
greatly increased since the period of the ‘Amirid 
dictators. 

On succeeding his father, the new king of Seville, 
then 26 years of age, took the princely title of ha- 
d&ib, following the custom of the time, but a little 
later adopted the honorific lakab of al-Mu‘tadid 
bi‘llah, by which he is generally known. Gifted 
with real political qualities, it was not long before 
he showed his true character, that of an authori- 
tarian ruler, as ambitious as he was cruel, and with 
few scruples in the choice of means to achieve his 
ends. Immediately after his accession he conti- 
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nued the struggle opened by his father against the 
minor Berber dynasty of Carmona [cf. KARMUNA], 
Muh. b. ‘Abd Allah al-Birzali and the latter’s son 
and successor Ishak. At the same time al-Mu‘tadid 
was preoccupied in extending his kingdom to the 
west, between Seville and the Atlantic Ocean. With 
this end in view he attacked and defeated succes- 
sively Ibn Jayfir, lord (sak1b) of Mertola, and Muh. 
b. Yahya al-Yahsubi, lord of Niebla [cf. LABLA]}, 
who, notwithstanding his Arab descent, had un- 
blushingly allied himself with Berber chiefs. In face 
of the success of the king of Seville, the other mulak 
al-tawaif, distrustful of him, formed against him 
a kind of league, which was joined by the princes 
of Badajoz [cf. BaTALyaws], Algeciras [cf. AL- 
DJAZiIRA AL-KHADRA?’}, Granada [cf. GHARNATA] and 
Malaga [cf. MALAKA]. War broke out soon afterwards 
between the ‘Abbadid of Seville and the Aftasid 
[g.v.] al-Muzaffar of Badajoz; it was prolonged over 
many years, in spite of the efforts at mediation of 
the Djahwarid prince of Cordova, which bore fruit 
only in 443/1051. In the interval, while continuing 
to harass the frontiers of the kingdom of Badajoz, 
al-Mu‘tadid did not remain inactive; he defeated, 
one after the other, Muh. b. Ayyib al-Bakri, lord 
of Huelva [cf. waLBa] and of Saltes (cf. SHALTISH] 
(whose son was the celebrated geographer), the Bani 
Muzayn, lords of Silves [cf. sH1LB], and Muh. b. 
Sad b. Hartin, lord of Santa Maria de Algarve 
(cf. SHANTAMARIYAT AL-GHARB] and annexed their 
principalities. In order to justify these annexations 
al-Mu‘tadid employed a somewhat clumsy strata- 
gem: he claimed to have found the caliph Hisham 
II, who had died in obscurity some years earlier, 
and to be devoting himself tirelessly to restoring 
to him his former empire, entirely submissive and 
pacified. In order to protect themselves against the 
assaults of the king of Seville, the majority of the 
minor Berber chiefs in the mountains in the south 
of Andalusia acquiesced in this theatrical pretence, 
and paid homage both to the ‘Abbadid and to the 
Commander of the Faithful; miraculously restored 
to light to serve the interests of al-Mu‘tadid but at 
the same time carefully kept in seclusion by him. 
But their efforts were in vain. One day the ‘Abbadid 
invited all these minor Berber princes and their 
attendants together to his palace at Seville and 
suffocated them to death in a bath-house whose 
openings he has walled up; by this means he appror- 
priated Arcos (cf. ARKUSH], Seat of the principality 
of the Banu Khizrin, Moron (cf. MAwRUR], ruled 
by the Bani Dammar, and Ronda [cf. RuNDA], 
capital of the Banu Ifran (445/1053). 

This action was enough to unloose the fury of 
the most powerful Berber prince in Spain, Badis 
b. Habbiis the Zirid [g.v.] at Granada, who alone 
seemed capable of standing up to al-Mu‘tadid. 
When the war began, however, the latter found 
fortune still smiling on him and soon afterwards 
seized Algeciras from the Hammidid prince al- 
Kasim b. Hammid. He then tried to capture Cor- 
dova, and for this purpose despatched an expedition 
under the command of his son Isma‘il; but Isma‘il 
sought to profit from the occasion to rebel and to 
create a kingdom of his own, with Algeciras as his 
capital. This venturesome project cost him his life. It 
also opened the political career of al-Mu‘tadid’s other 
son, Muhammad al-Mu‘tamid, who was to succeed 
him on his death. On his father’s orders, Muhammad 
set out with an army to give support to the Arabs 
of Malaga, who had revolted against the tyrannical 
tule of the Berber despot of Granada, Badis. But 
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Badis routed the army of Seville, and the prince, 
in sad plight, threw himself into Ronda, whence- 
he solicited and obtained his father’s pardon. Al- 
Mu‘tadid had long since discarded the fable of the 
pseudo-Hisham, which he no longer needed; he was 
by far the most redoubtable and most feared of the 
Spanish sovereigns; he had had no enemies but the 
Berbers, Musliins like himself, but far further re- 
moved from his Spanish-Arab social ideals than his 
Christian neighbours of the north. In other places, 
he might have been given the title of Berberoktonos. 

When the powerful sovereign of Seville died in 
461/1069, his son, Muhammad b. ‘Abbad, 
better known by his honorific lakab of al-Mu‘- 
tamid [g.v.], took possession of his greatly enlarged 
kingdom, which now embraced most of the S.W. 
part of the Iberian peninsula. 

Already in the second year of his reign, al-Mu‘- 
tamid was able, despite the ambitions of the king 
of Toledo, al-Ma>miun [¢.v.], to annex, to his kingdom 
the principality of Cordova, formerly ruled by the 
Djahwarid princes. The young prince SAbbad was 
appointed governor of the former capital of the 
Umayyads. But on the instigation of the king of 
Toledo, an adventurer, named Ibn ‘Ukkasha, suc- 
ceeded in seizing Cordova by surprise in 468/1075, 
and put the young ‘Abbadid prince and his general 
Muh. b. Martin to death. Al-Ma’min took possession 
of the city, where he died six months later. Al- 
Mu‘tamid, wounded both in his paternal affections 
and his royal pride, endeavoured for three years 
in vain to reconquer Cordova. He gained his object 
only in 471/1078; Ibn ‘Ukkasha was put to death, 
and all that part of the kingdom of Toledo lying 
between the Guadalquivir and the Guadiana was 
conquered by the armies of Seville. Yet at the same 
time it needed all the skill of the vizier Ibn ‘Ammar 
{g.v.] to bring an expedition of Alfonso VI of 
Castille against Seville to a peaceful conclusion, in 
teturn for the payment of a double tribute. 

This was, in fact, the moment when, thanks to 
the tenacious vigour of the Christian princes in 
seeking to profit from the sanguinary conflicts waged 
against one another by the Muslim mulik al-tawdi}, 
the reconquista—which had been arrested for a 
time and had even receded under the last Umayyads 
and the first ‘Amirid dictators—resumed its advance 
towards the south of the peninsula. Notwithstanding 
their successes, blazoned by the Muslim chroniclers, 
it must not be forgotten that from the middle of 
the eleventh century many Spanish Muslim dynasties 
were reduced to trying to gain, by means of heavy 
tributes, the temporary neutrality of their Christian 
neighbours. Shortly before the resounding capture 
of Toledo by Alfonso VI, in 478/1085, al-Mu‘tamid 
began to find himself enmeshed in serious diffi- 
culties. On the imprudent advice of Ibn ‘Ammar, 
he attempted, after the annexation of Cordova, to 
annex further the principality of Murcia [cf. muR- 
siya], then governed by a ruler of Arab origin, 
Muh. b. Ahmad Ibn Tahir. In 471/1078, Ibn ‘Ammar 
paid a visit to the count of Barcelona, Ramon 
Berenguer II, and asked for his assistance in con- 
quering Murcia in return for the sum of 10,000 
dinars, as surety for the payment of which a son 
of al-Mu‘tamid, al-Rashid, would serve as hostage. 
After a series of agitated comings and goings, which 
ended in the payment to the count of Barcelona 
of a sum thrice as large, Ibn ‘Ammar resumed his 
project of conquering Murcia, and soon realised it, 
thanks to the assistance of the lord of the castle of 
Bildj (now Vilches), Ibn Rashik. It was not long, 
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however, before Ibn ‘Ammar in Murcia made him- 
self intolerable to his sovereign. Betrayed by Ibn 
Rashik, he was forced -to flee from Murcia, and 
sought refuge successively at Leon, Saragossa and 
Lerida. On returning to Saragossa he endeavoured 
to assist its prince, al-Mu’tamin b. Hid (cf. nUprps], 
in his expedition against Segura (cf. sHaKURa], but 
was captured and handed over to al-Mu‘tamid, who, 
notwithstanding the ties of friendship which had 
for so long bound them together, killed him with 
his own hand. 

In the meantime Alfonso VI began to disclose 
openly his designs on Toledo, which he had begun 
to invest since 473/1080. Two years later, having 
sent a deputation to collect the annual tribute 
which al-Mu‘tamid was paying to him, he learned 
that its members had been molested and that the 
Jewish treasurer Ibn Shalib, who had accompanied 
it, had been put to death because of his refusal to 
accept money of low standard. Thereupon he made 
an incursion into the kingdom of Seville, raided the 
flourishing townships of the Aljarafe (cf. AL-SHARAF], 
struck across the district of Sidona (cf. sHapUNAa] as 
far as Tarifa (cf. TARIF, DyaziraT], where he pro- 
nounced a celebrated phrase in which he boasted 
of having trodden the furthest bounds of Spain. 

The capture of Toledo by Alfonso VI was a 
heavy blow to Islam in Spain. The king of Castille 
at once demanded of al-Mu‘tamid the return of his 
possessions which had formerly been part of the 
kingdom, of the Dhu ’l-Ninids, ie. part of the 
present provinces of Ciudad Real and Cuenca. 
Throughout Muslim Spain his ever-increasing de- 
mands caused a particularly difficult situation. In 
spite of their unwillingness, the princes of Spain, 
with al-Mu‘tamid at their head, were compelled to 
implore the aid of the Almoravid sultan, Ydsuf b. 
Tashufin (see aL-MuRABITUN), who had recently 
seized the whole of Morocco in an irresistible ad- 
vance. It was decided to send him an embassy com- 
posed of the vizier Abii Bakr b. Zaydiin and of the 
kadis of Badajoz, Cordova and Granada. The nego- 
tiations were successfully concluded, though not 
without difficulty; Yisuf b. Tashufin finally crossed 
the Straits of Gibraltar, and inflicted on the Christian 
troops, on 22 Radjab 479/23 October 1086, the 
bloody defeat of al-Zallaka (q.v.], not far from Bada- 
joz. It need here only be briefly recalled that Yisuf 
b. Tashufin, compelled to return to Africa, was 
unable to gain from his victory all the advantages 
for which the Spanish Muslim princes had hoped, 
while they, owing to the decisive influence exerted 
by the Spanish-Muslim fakihs on the Almoravid, 
rapidly lost all prestige in his eyes. After his with- 
drawal the Christian troops began again to harass the 
Muslim possessions, to such effect that al-Mu‘tamid 
had this time to present himself in person before 
Yisuf b. Tashufin in Morocco, to ask him to recross 
the Straits with his troops. Yiisuf agreed to his 
request and disembarked at Algeciras in the following 
spring (480/1088). He set out to besiege the fortress 
of Aledo (Ar. ait), without success, but under 
the stimulus of popular sentiment and the counsels 
of the fakiks concluded that it would be of greater 
advantage to him to pursue the djihd@ in Spain 
on his own account. From that time, he set himself 
to dethrone and dispossess the princes who had 
solicited his intervention, and it was not long before 
he was carrying his arms into the kingdom of Seville 
in order to take possession of it. An army commanded 
by the general Sir b. Abi Bakr by the end of 1090 
seized Tarifa, then Cordova (where a son of al- 
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Mu‘tamid, Fath al-Ma’min, was killed), Carmona, 
and finally Seville, which was taken in spite of a 
heroic sortie by al-Mu‘tamid. The vanquished prince, 
made prisoner by the Almoravid, was at first sent 
with his wives and children to Tangier, then to 
Meknes, and after several months to Aghméat, not 
far from Marrakush. He passed a miserable existence 
there for some years, and died there in 487/1095, 
aged fifty-five years. With him, in these lamentable 
circumstances, ended the dynasty of the ‘Abbadids, 
which may be regarded, notwithstanding the ex- 
cesses and cruelty of its princes, as the inost brilliant 
of the dynasties of the taifas and indubitably that 
under which the arts and letters shone most brightly 
in Muslim Spain of the eleventh century. 
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(E. Ltvi-PRovENGAL) 

‘ABBAS I, styled the Great, king of Persia 
of the Safawi dynasty, second son and successor 
of Muhammad Khudabanda, was born on 1 Rama- 
dan 978/27 January 1571, and died in Mazandaran 
on 24 Djumada I 1038/19 January 1629, after a 
reign of 42 solar (43 lunar) years. In 980/1572-3 
he remained at Harat when his father moved to 
Shiraz. In 984/1576-7 Isma‘il II put to death the 
lala (tutor) of ‘Abbas, and appointed ‘Ali Kuli 
Khan Shamli governor of Hardt with orders to 
execute ‘Abbas himself. ‘Ali Kuli procrastinated, 
and, when the death of Isma‘“il II (985/1577-8) ren- 
dered the order null and avoid, was made himself 
lala to ‘Abbas by Muhammad Khudabanda. Three 
years later ‘Alf Kuli read the khutba at Hardt in 
the name of ‘Abbas, but, when threatened by the 
royal army, he re-affirmed his allegiance to Mu- 
hammad Khudabanda at Ghiriyadn. Shortly after- 
wards his protégé ‘Abbas fell into the hands of his 
rival Murshid Kuli Khan Ustadjli, governor of 
Turbat, and in 995/1587 the latter marched on 
Kazwin. Muhammad Khudabanda was deposed, and 
“Abbas became Shah at the age of 16, with Murshid 
Kuli as his wakil-i diwan-i ‘ali. 

“Abbas, faced with the twofold task of enforcing 
his authority over the Kizilbash amirs, and of check- 
ing the encroachment on Persian territory of the 
Ottomans in the West and the Uzbegs in the Fast, 
at once created from the ranks of Georgian prisoners 
converted from Christianity a cavalry corps of 
ghuladman-t khdassa-yi sharifa, paid direct from the 
royal treasury. With their aid, and by a successful 
appeal to the loyalty of the skahi-sewen ([q.v.], he 
crushed a revolt of amirs, and followed this by rid- 
ding himself of the now too-powerful Murshid Kuli. 
The importance of the ghulams gradually increased. 
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The appointment of Allahwardi Khan to be governor 
of Fars elevated a ghuldm to equality of status with 
the Kizilbash amirs, and eventually ghuldms filled 
some 20% of the high administrative posts. ‘Abbas 
systematically pacified the provinces of ‘Irak-i 
‘Adiam, Fars, Kirman and Luristan. The local 
rulers of Gilan and Mazandaran were subjugated. 
In order to avoid fighting on two fronts, ‘Abbas 
signed in Constantinople in 998/1589-90 a peace 
treaty most unfavourable to Persia. The regions of 
Adharbaydijan, Karabagh, Gandja, Karadjadagh, 
with Georgia and parts of Luristan and Kurdistan, 
were to remain in Ottoman hands, and a interdict 
was placed on the Shi‘ite objurgation of the early 
Caliphs. 

‘Abbas entrusted to Allahwardi Khan the re- 
organisation of the army on the lines suggested by 
Robert Sherley, an English adventurer then at the 
Persian Court. A new corps of 12,000 musketeers 
(tufangé?), for the most part mounted, was recruited 
locally from the peasantry; the strength of the 
ghulams’ was raised to 10,000 by further recruitment 
from the Georgian converts; 3000 more were se- 
lected as muldziman or personal bodyguard to the 
Shah; and a corps of artillery, comprising 12,000 
men and 500 guns, was also recruited from the 
ghulams, cannon being cast under the supervision 
of Sherley. ‘Abbas thus had a standing army of 
some 37,000 men. 

After the death of the Shaybanids ‘Abd Allah 
b. Iskandar [q.v.] and ‘Abd al-Mu’min, dynastic 
rivalries distracted the Uzbegs, and ‘Abbas was able 
to inflict on them a severe defeat at Harat (1007/ 
1598-9), and to recover Mashhad and HarAt after 
ten years of Uzbeg occupation. In a attempt to 
stabilise the North-East frontier, ‘Abbas installed 
at Balkh, Marw and Astarabad Uzbeg chiefs sub- 
servient to himself. But Baki Muhammad, the new 
khan of Transoxania, re-occupied Balkh (1009/ 
1600-1), and though ‘Abbas led a force of 50,000 
men against him, he was outmanoeuvred and forced 
to retreat (1o011/1602-3), losing large numbers of 
men through sickness, and abandoning most of his 
new artillery. At this point hostilities in the East 
were suspended, but in the West ‘Abbas invaded 
Adharbaydjan in 101%2/1603-4, and occupied Nakh- 
tiwan and Eriwan. The Ottomans under Cighdla- 
zada suffered a signal defeat at Sis near Tabriz 
(1014/1605-6), with the loss of 20,000 men. Gandja 
and Tiflis were taken by the Safawids. Internal 
disorders in Turkey contributed to the haphazard 
conduct of the war against Persia. Successive Tur- 
kish invasions of Adharbaydjan were hampered by 
the Persian policy of devastating the regions of 
Cukhir Sa‘d and Nakhtiwan and evacuating the 
inhabitants. Peace was eventually concluded at 
Saréb in 1027/1617-8, but was broken by ‘Abbas 
in 1033/1623-4, when he took Baghdad and Diyar 
Bakr from the Ottomans. 

In other directions too ‘Abbas expanded Safawid 
ferritory. Bahrayn was annexed in 1010/1601-2, 
Shirwan was reconquered in 1016/1607-8. With 
British aid, the island of Hurmuz was taken from 
the Portuguese in 1030/1620-1, but a long series 
of bitter wars in Georgia failed to result in permanent 
annexation, and ‘Abbas was finally forced to re- 
cognize the Georgian prince Taymuraz. Military 
necessity was often the pretext for the transference 
of large bodies of people to other regions. Some 20,000 
Armenians from the Erzerum region were enrolled 
in the ghuldms: a further 3000 families were moved 
from Djulfa to Isfahan: the Karam4nli tribe of 


Karabagh was moved to Fars in 1023/1614-5: and 
the influx of Georgians from Kakhetia—-130,000 
prisoners were taken in the expedition of 1025/ 
1616-7 alone—was a major factor in achieving that 
admixture of races and creeds by which ‘Abbas 
planned to offset the power of the Kizilbash. 

Diplomatic contacts with European:‘countries and 
with India were numerous during ‘Abbas’s reign, 
but all his efforts to create a European alliance 
against the Ottomans failed. Though careful to keep 
on good terms with the Mughal Emperors Akbar 
and Djahangir, he always regarded Kandahar, seized 
by Akbar in 999/1590-1, as Persian territory, and 
in 1031/1621-2 he re-occupied the city. ‘Abbas main- 
tained friendly relations with the princes of Mus- 
covy and the Tatar khans of the Crimea. Foreign 
monastic orders, like the Carmelites, the Augusti- 
nians and the Capuchin Friars, were accorded per- 
mission to operate without hindrance. In 1007/ 
1598-9 Sir Anthony Sherley, brother of Robert, was 
dispatched to Europe accompanied by a Persian 
envoy, Husayn ‘Ali Beg Bayat, and visited Prague, 
Venice, Rome, Valladolid and Lisbon. Return em- 
bassies were sent by the Spaniards, the Portuguese 
and the English. The latter’s envoy, Sir Dodmore 
Cotton, was the first accredited English ambassador 
to the Persian Court. 

‘Abbas improved communications by the construc- 
tion of roads (notably tHe coast road through Ma- 
zandaran), bridges and caravanserais. He enriched 
Isfahan, which became his new capital in 1006/1597-8, 
with mosques, palacgs and gardens: but he also 
built palaces at Kazwin, and at Ashraf and Fara- 
habad on the Caspian, where he spent an increasing 
amount of time in his later years. He explored the 
possibility of diverting some of the head-waters 
of the K4riin into the basin of the Zayanda-Rid. 

Although endowed with great qualities, ‘Abbas 
could be ruthless, and his family fell victims to his 
desire for security. His father, Muhammad Khu- 
dabanda, and two brothers, Abii Talib and Tah- 
masp, were blinded and incarcerated at Alamit; 
a son, Muhammad Bakir Mirza, was executed on 
a charge of treason in 1022/1613, and another, 
Imam Kuli, was made heir-apparent in 1030/1620 
during an illness of ‘Abbas, but was blinded on the 
latter’s recovery. Throughout his reign, ‘Abbas at- 
tached great importance to maintaining the pir u- 
murshid relationship with his subjects: hence he 
made frequent visits to the Shi‘ite shrines at Ardabil, 
Mashhad, where he repaired the damage caused by 
the Uzbegs, and, after their capture from the Otto- 
mans, to those at Karbala? and Nadjaf. 
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‘ABBAS II and III [see sarawips] 

aL-‘ABBAS 8. ‘ABD aLt-MUTTALIB, with the 
kunya Abu ’1-Fadl, half-brother of Muham- 
mad’s father, his mother being Nutayla bint 
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Djanab of al-Namir. The ‘Abb4dsid dynasty took its 
name from him, being descended. from his son ‘Abd 
Allah, Consequently there was a tendency for histo- 
rians under the ‘Abbasids to glorify him, and in 
his case it is particularly difficult to distinguish 
fact from fiction. He was a merchant and financier, 
more prosperous than his half-brother Abi TaAlib, 
who, in return for the extinction of a debt, surren- 
dered to him the office of providing pilgrims to 
Mecca with water (sikdya) and perhaps also with 
food (rifdda). Though he owned a garden in al- 
Ta if, he was not so wealthy as the leading men of 
the clans of ‘Abd Shams and Makhzim. There is 
no clear evidence of any rapprochement between 
him and Muhammad until 7/629 when he gave in 
marriage to Muhammad Maymina, the uterine 
sister of his wife, Umm al-Fadl Lubaba. Stories 
purporting to show that prior to this he supported 
Muhammad are suspect. Thus he is said to have 
acted as protector of Muhammad at the Assembly 
of ‘Akaba, and, while it is conceivable that he pro- 
tected him during his last year or two in Mecca, 
there is no evidence that the clan of Hashim revoked 
Aba Lahab’s refusal to give protection. Al-‘Abbas 
fought against the Muslims at Badr, was taken 
prisoner and then released, though whether with 
or without a ransom is disputed. He joined Mu- 
hammad as he was marching on Mecca in 8/630, 
but his conversion was less influential than that of 
Abia Sufyan. Muhammad welcomed him, and after 
the submission of Mecca confirmed in his family 
the inherited office of the sikdya. He is said to have 
acted bravely at Hunayn, and by his stentorian 
shout to have turned the tide of battle. He settled 
at Medina. Though one of those who contributed 
to the finances of the expedition to Tabik, he pos- 
sibly did not campaign in Syria, as is sometimes 
said. He was not on good terms with ‘Umar, but 
made a gift of his house for ‘Umar’s extension of 
the mosque in Medina. Muhammad is said to have 
given him an annuity from the produce of Khaybar, 
and ‘Umar, in revising the pension roll, made him 
the equal of the men of Badr; but he was never 
given any administrative post. He died about 32/ 
653 aged about 88. 
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‘ABBAS bs. ABI ’t-FUTOH YauyvA 3. Tamim 
B. Mu‘1zz B. BADis AL-SINHADJI, AL-AFPAL RUKN AL- 
Dix Asu ’L-FapL, Fatimid vizier, a descendant 
of the Zirids {¢.v.] of North Africa. He seems to 
have been born shortly before 509/1115, for in that 
year he was still a nursling. His father was then 
in prison and was banished in 509 to Alexandria, 
whither his wife Bullira and the little ‘Abbas ac- 
companied him. After Abu ’l-Futuh’s death his 
widow married Ibn Sallar [see at-‘ApIL 1BN SALLAR], 
commandant of Alexandria and al-Buhayra, one of 
the most powerful generals of the Fatimid empire. 
When, in 544/1149-50, the caliph al-Zafir appointed 
Ibn Masal to the position of vizier, which had for 
some time been vacant, Ibn Sallar revolted, marched 
on Cairo at the head of his troops and forced the 
caliph to invest him with the vizierate. It was during 
these- troubles that ‘Abbas appeared for the first 
time on the political scene. He took the side of his 


step-father and was entrusted by him with the 
pursuit of Ibn Masal who had taken to flight. Ibn 
Masal fell, and on 23 Dhu ’]-Ka‘da 544/24 March 
1150, Ibn Sallar made his entry into Cairo, During 
the following years ‘Abbas lived at the court of 
Cairo and his son, Nasir al-Din Nasr, became a 
favourite of the caliph. In the beginning of 548/ 
spring 1153, ‘Abbas was made commander of the 
garrison of ‘Askalan, the last place the Fatimids 
still possessed in Syria. Before reaching Syria, how- 
ever, at Bilbays, he decided—rumour had it, at 
the instigation of Usama b. Munkidh (the various. 
historians who mention Usdma’s role evidently 
follow one common source, cf. Cahen, 19, note 2)— 
to assassinate his step-father and seize the vizierate. 
Nasr, ‘Abbas’s son, returned secretly to Cairo, ob- 
tained the consent of the caliph, who idolized him, 
and assassinated Ibn Sallar, 6 Muharram 548/3 April 
1153. ‘Abbas returned as fast as he could and took 
possession of the vizierate, whilst ‘Askalan fell into 
the hands of the Franks, 27 Djumada I 548/20 
August 1153. ‘Abbas did not enjoy the position he 
had won for long. According to Usama (who was 
an intimate companion of Nasr and took part in 
the events which he relates) ‘Abbas and his son Nasr 
were deeply suspicious of each other, ‘Abbas think- 
ing that the caliph was urging Nasr to assassinate 
him. Usama claims to have acted as a conciliator 
between father and son, who resolved together to 
kill the caliph. Nasr lured the caliph to his house 
and assassinated him on the last day of Muharram 
549/16 April 1154. Thereupon ‘Abbas charged the 
nearest male relations of the caliph with the crime. 
They were put to death and the minor son of al- 
Zafir was placed upon the throne under the name of 
al-F4°iz bi-Nasr Allah. These proceedings stirred up 
the court and the population; a message was sent 
to Tala°i‘ b. Ruzzik [g.v.], governor of Usyiat. ‘Abbas, 
together with Nasr, fled before him to Syria, but 
the Franks, warned by the enemies of ‘Abbas, sur- 
prised them near al-Muwaylih and ‘Abbas was killed, 
23 Rabi‘ I 549/7 June 1154. Nasr was captured and 
delivered into the hands of the Fatimid government 
and executed, Rabi‘ II 550/June-July 1155. (The 
text of the sidjill announcing his arrival in Cairo 
is preserved in MS Brit. Mus., Suppl. 1140, fol. 
67V.). 
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AL-‘ABBAS .B. aL-AHNAF, Asu’L-FapL, ama- 

tory poet of ‘Irak, died, it seems, after 193/808. 
His family belonged to the Arab clan of Hanifa, from 
the district of Basra, but had emigrated to Khu- 
rasin. It seems, however, that the father of al- 
‘Abbas returned to Basra, where he is said to. have 
died in 150/767 (al-Khatib al-Baghdadi, 133). -Al- 
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‘Abbas was born about 133/750. He grew up in 
Baghdad (this must be the meaning of the passage 
of Ibn Kutayba, 525, and of the words of al-Sili 
quoted by al-Khatib, 128, or of those of al-Akhfash 
repeated in Aghdni*, viii, 353). We do not know 
anything about his adolescence or his studies. He 
must have started writing poetry very early, as 
Bashshar b. Burd (d. 167/783) speaks of his beginnings 
and calls him fata, or ghuldm (Aghdni*, v, 210 
and al-Khatib, 130). The only details we know about 
his career show him as a favourite of the caliph Ha- 
ran al-Rashid, who employed him, however, not as 
a panegyrist, but rather as one to amuse him in 
his hours of leasure (see e.g. Aghani *, viii, 355 ft., 
and al-Khatib, 131). It seems certain that the poet 
accompanied the caliph in his campaigns in Khi- 
rasan and Armenia, but, overcome by nostalgia, 
received his permission to return to Baghdad (A- 
ghani*, viii, 372). .Al-‘Abbas was also connected 
with the high officials of the Barmakid family, es- 
pecially with Yahy4 b. Dia‘far (A ghani*, v, 168, 241). 
One can assume that his verses were highly enjoyed 
by certain ladies of the caliph’s harem, e.g. by 
Umm Dja‘far, who made him presents (A ghani * 
viii, 369). The favour shown to al-‘Abbas by the 
men in power seems to have given him an influential 
position: a nephew of his, Ibrahim al-Suli (d. 243/ 
857), himself a poet, was “secretary” of the Chan- 
cery (see on him al-Mas‘idi, Murudj, vii, 237-45 
and al-Khatib, 129; it is to be noted that through 
him al-‘Abbas was the great-uncle of the famous 
Abi Bakr al-Sili(g.v.]). Almost nothing has come 
down to us about the literary contacts of al-‘Abbas. 
He seems to have been on bad terms with Muslim 
b. al-Walid (al-Khatib, 128) and the Mu‘tazilite 
Abu ’l-Hudhayl al-‘Allaf (A ghdni, v, 354). Various 
dates are given for his death: 188/803 according 
to Aghdni, V, 254, repeated by al-Khatib, 133; or 
192/807, idem 133 and Yakut, IV, 283; or after 
193/808, according to one of his friends who is 
said to have met him in Baghdad after the death 
of al-Rashid, which occurred in that year (al-Kha- 
tib, 133 and Ibn Khallikan). Al-‘Abbas would have 
been at that time about 60 years old. He is said to 
have died while on pilgrimage and to have been 
buried in Basra (al-Khatib, 132-3 and al-Mas‘udi, 
vii, 247). 

The work of al-‘Abbas was collected after his 
death by Zunbur, and subsequently, in the form of 
extracts, by Abi Bakr al-Suli (Fihkrist, 163, 151); 
al-Sili wrote also a biography of the poet (ib. 
151), which was extensively used by Abu ’l-Faradj 
al-Isfahani in the article in the Aghdni. We have 
no information about the versions that circulated 
in Khurdsdn during the lifetime of ‘Ubayd Allah 
b. Jahir (d. 300/912; cf. Aghdni, viii, 353). One 
cannot exclude the hypothesis that verses by un- 
known authors were wrongly included in these 
versions; cf. the detail quoted by al-Marzub4ni, 
292. At any rate Yakut, iv, 284 points out that 
the manuscripts of his time were divergent. The 
work of al-‘Abbds is preserved only in two manu- 
scripts of the selection made by al-Sdli; on a third 
one, now lost (?), was based the unsatisfactory 
edition, Istanbul 1298/1880 (reproduced in Cairo- 
Baghdad 1367/1947; cf. A. Khusraji, Diwdn d’al- 
“Abbas b. al-Ahnaf, thesis submitted to the Faculty 
of Letters, Paris, in 1953). The existing collection 
consists of pieces that are generally short and some 
of which are perhaps only fragments of longer 

ms. 

Al-‘Abbas, as all his Muslim biographers have 





noted, cultivated only one genre, the ghazal [q.v.}, i.e. 
erotico-elegiac poetry (cf. e.g. Ibn Kutayba, 525; 
Fihrist, 132; Aghani*, viii, 352). In their present 
state, the pieces that are available confirm this fact 
Al-‘Abbas appears in them as a follower of the poets 
of al-Hidjaz, namely ‘Umar b. Abi Rabi‘a and es- 
pecially Djamil, al-Ahwas and al-‘Ardji, in whose 
work the tendencies of the school began to take a 
fixed form. In his poems there reappears not only 
the psychological scheme of the submissive lover, 
but also the fictitious personages of the rakib and 
washi. The woman whom he extols is presented in 
a stylised manner, so that we are unable to say if 
the poet is merely combining clichés or starting 
from a real experience. Not all the poems, 
however, are expressions of ideal love; we find 
(Diwan, Istanbul, 148-50), the description of an 
orgy with singing girls. On the whole, however, the 
poetry of al-‘Abbas stands in contrast to that of 
Abt Nuwas [¢.v.], which is permeated with the 
carnal cult of the beloved. The art of al-‘Abbds 
is highly conventional and his inspiration is mono- 
tonous. On the other hand, his style avoids the use 
of gimcrack rhetoric and his language, simple and 
fluent without being vulgar, is akin to that of Abt 
Nuwis. 

The vogue enjoyed by the poetry of al-‘Abbas 
from the very first cannot be explained solely by 
some hellenistic influence or by respect for an old 
Arab tradition. The society in which the poet lived 
must also be taken into consideration. Chiming with 
the dilettantism of al-Rashid and the taste of the 
women of the court, the poems of al-‘Abbas were 
Teady-made material for composers and singers, 
like Ibrahim al-Mawsill (cf. Aghdani*, vi, 182, viii, 
361, 354-6). Nevertheless the favour shown to them 
by men of letters like al-Djahiz, Ibn Kutayba, or 
al-Mas‘idi, by a music-lover like the caliph al- 
Wathik, by a bel esprit like Abi Bakr al-Sili, or 
finally by a rigorist like Salama b. ‘Asim (cf. Ibn 
Kutayba, al-Sht%, 525 ff., and especially A ghani *, 
viii, 354 ff.), shows that these poetical productions 
could be enjoyed by a public of greatly varying 
tastes. 

It is difficult to define the importance of al-‘Abbas 
b. al-Ahnaf in the history of Arabic poetry. If Muslim 
Spain really appreciated this oriental poet (cf. Ibn 
Hazm, Tawk al-Hamama (Bercher), 285; Péres, La 
poeste andalouse en arabe classique au XIe siécle, 
54, 411), one might see in him one of the poets who 
influenced the erotic-elegiac poetry so highly valued 
in that country. In this case, his role in the develop- 
ment of the genre would be of the greatest impor- 
tance. Recently, oriental critics like F. Rifa‘i and 
Bahbiti have tried to discover what in the work of 
al-‘Abbas retains a lasting value. In two penetrating 
studies, Hell and Torrey placed the poet in his milieu 
and noted his influence in Arabic literature. 
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AL-“ABBAS 3s. ‘AMR aL-GHANAWI, famous 
general and governor of the ‘Abbasid caliphs at the 
end of the third century/c. goo. In 286/899 he fought 
against the Arab tribes in ‘Irak. In 287/900 he was 
appointed by the caliph al-Mu‘tadid governor of Ya- 
mama and Bahrayn, with orders to fight against the 
Karmatian chief of Bahrayn, Abia Sa‘id al- Djannabi. 
He left Basra with an army of regular soldiers, volun- 
teers from Basra and beduin auxiliaries, was left in 
the lurch in the first battle by the beduins andt he 
volunteers and next day, after a bloody battle, he 
was taken prisoner together with about 7oo men 
(end of Radjab 287/July 900). The prisoners were 
executed, but al-‘Abbas was spared by the Karma- 
tian, who charged him with a message to the caliph, 
in which he set forth the dangers and the uselessness 
of a new campaign against him. One can find in 
M. J. de Goeje’s Memoire sur les Carmathes de Bah- 
vain, 37-41, an account of the battle and its conse- 
quences, after al-Tabari, as well as the anecdote, 
told among others by al-Tanikhi (al-Faradj ba‘d 
al-Shidda, Cairo 1903, i, 110-1), concerning the libe- 
ration of al-‘Abbas, a matter of astonishment to 
contemporaries as well as his the historians. Al-SAb- 
bas was one of the generals who in 289/gor-2 aban- 
doned the commander-in-chief, Badr, at the insti- 
gation of the new caliph al-Muktafj. According to 
Ibn al-Athir he was governor of Kumm and Kashan 
in 296/908-9. He accompanied the army of Mu?nis 
that defended Egypt, in 303-3/914-5, from a Fatimid 
attack (Ibn Taghribirdi, Cairo, iii, 186). At the end 
of his life, we find him as military and civil governor 
of Diyar Mudar, residing in al-Rakka, where he died 
in 305/917. He came, no doubt, from that district, 
and gave his name to a Kasr al-‘Abbds, situated 
between Nisibis and Sindjar (Yakut, iv, 114). 

There does not seem to be sufficient reason to 
assume, as has been done in the first ed. of this 
Encyclopaedia, that there was at the same epoch 
another al-‘Abbas b. ‘Amr, different’ from ours. 
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de Vaux, 499-500; Ibn Taghribirdi, Cairo, ii, 122, 

186; Ibn Khallikan, no. 745, transl. de Slane, i, 

427, iii, 417, iv, 331; Ibn al-‘Imad, Shadharat, 

ii, 194-5; C. Lang, Mu‘tadid als Prinz und Regent, 

ZDMG, 1887, 270-1. (M. Canarp) 

‘ABBAS Bs. FIRNAS sb. Warpts, ABu ’L-KAsim, 
Andalusi scholar and poet, belonging to the 
entourage of the Hispano-Umayyad amirs al-Hakam 
I, ‘Abd al-Rahm4n IT and MuhammadzI, in the 3rd/gth 
century. No biographical data about him are avail- 
able, and we only know that he was an Umayyad 
mawld of Berber origin, that he came from the kara 
of Takurunna, i.e. the district of Ronda, and that 
he died in 274/887. His strong personality is now 
fully manifest, thanks to the newly found volume 
of Ibn WHayyan’s al-Mukiabis concerning the 
Andalusi amirate, where a long passage is devoted 
to him and a great number of his verses are quoted. 
‘Abbas b. Firnas, who managed, thanks to his pana- 
gyrics, to keep his position at the court of Cordova 
during three successive reigns, is chiefly represented 
as a wan ef curious and inventive mind. He is 
said to have made a journey to ‘Irak and to have 
brought back to Spain the Sindhind. He was the 
only one in Cordova to be able to explain the con- 
tents of al-Khalil b. Ahmad’s treatise on metrics. 
To him is attributed the invention of the fabrication 
of crystal. He constructed, and offered to his masters, 


a clock (mankdna) and an armillary sphere (dkat 
al-halak). He was even a distant precursor of aviation, 
thinking out a sheath furnished with feathers and 
mobile wings; had the courage to put it on, to jump 
from the top of a precipice and to hover in the air 
for a few seconds before falling—escaping death by 
a miracle. He was occasionally accused of zandaka, 
but without success. 

Bibliography: Ibn Hayyan, al-Muktabis, i 

(in press), fol. 130-2 and passim; Dabbi, Bughya, 

no. 1247; Makkari, Analectes, ii, 254; A. Gonzdlez 

Palencia, Moros y Christianos en Espana medieval, 

Madrid 1945, 30f.; E. Lévi-Provengal, La csvilt- 

zation arabe en Espagne, 76 {.; idem, Esp. mus., 

i, 274. (E. Ltvi-PRovENGAL) 

AL-“ABBAS  s. aL-HUSAYN A L-SutRAzl, ABU 
*L-FAPL, vizier. At the death of al-Muhallabi in 
352/963, al-‘Abbas, head of the Diwan of Expenses, 
was charged by the Buayid Mu‘izz al-Dawla with 
the functions of a vizier, together with another 
secretary, Ibn Fasandjas, but without succeeding 
to the title. After the death of Mu‘izz al-Dawla in 
356/967, he was appointed vizier by the son and 
successor of Mu‘izz al-Dawla, Bakhtiydr. He suc- 
ceeded in suppressing the rebellion of another son 
of Mu‘izz al-Dawla. Owing to the enmity of the 
chamberlain Subuktakin, the financial difficulties, 
and the intrigues of Ibn Fasandjas who hoped to 
extract money from al-‘Abbas, he was deposed in 
359/969-70 and put into the hands of his rival. The 
latter, however, was not more successful in his of- 
fice and al-‘Abbas managed to recover his freedom 
in 360/971, to be re-appointed as vizier and to eli- 
minate definitely Ibn Fasadndjas. His extortion of 
money, to pay the troops, made him again the butt 
of hatred, especially that of Bakhtiyar’s omnipotent 
majordomo, Ibn Bakiyya. In 362/973 he was arrested 
owing the machinations of Ibn Bakiyya, and the 
latter was appointed vizier. Al-SAbbas was confined 
in the house of an ‘SAlid in Kifa and died soon after- 
wards, probably from poison. 

Al-SAbbas possessed a palace in Baghdad, called 
khakan, which was destroyed by order of Bakh- 
tiyar. On this palace, the festivals held in it, and 
the other buildings of al-‘Abbas, see al-Hasri, 
Dhay!l Zahr al-Adab, Cairo 1353, 275 f. 

Bibliography: Miskawayh, ii, 121, 198 ff., 

310f.; Tantkhi, Nishwdr al-Muhddara, i, 215; 

Ibn al-Athir, viii, 405 f. (M. CANARD) 

aL-‘ABBAS s. at-MA°MON, pretender to 
the throne under al-Mu‘tasim. His father, the ca- 
liph al-Ma?min, appointed himin 213/828-9 a governor 
of al-Djazira and the neighbouring frontier district, 
and he then showed great bravery in fighting the 
Byzantines. On the death of al-Ma?min in 218/833, 
his brother, Aba Ishak Muhammad al-Mu‘tasim 
bi-’llah, by choice of the deceased, ascended the 
throne of the ‘Abbasids. The army which al-Ma?- 
min had collected against the Greeks, however, 
proclaimed al-‘Abbas caliph, although he himself was 
not in the least disposed to comply with the wishes 
of his troops and took the oath of fealty to his uncle. 
After that, he went back to his army and succeeded 
in appeasing its discontent. Then the caliph, in order 
to strengthen his position, took many measures of 
precaution; he had the fortress of Tuwana (Tyana) 
razéd, stopped the war against the Byzantines and 
disbanded the army. Later, having organized some 
Turkish regiments as his guard, he loaded them with 
honours to an extent which disaffected the Arab 
troops, who had shown themselves sufficiently ill- 
disposed ever since the death of al-Ma’min. ‘Udjayf 
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b. ‘Anbasa, an Arab general in the service of al- 
Mu‘tasim utilized this discontent for the purpose of 
organizing a conspiracy, the object of which was 
to assassinate the caliph and to put al-‘Abbas on the 
throne. The latter allowed himself to be persuaded; 
but the plot was discovered, and the conspirators 
paid for their attempt with their lives. Al-SAbbas 
died in prison at Manbidj in 223/838. 
Bibliography: Ya‘kabi; Tabari; Mas‘idi, 
Muriidj, indexes; al-Aghani, Tables; Fragm. 
Hist. Arab. (De Goeje-and de Jong), passim, 
Ibn al-Athir, Index; E. Marin, Abé Ja‘far Mu- 
hammad b. Jarir al-Tabari’s The Reign of al-Mu- 
ta‘sim, New Haven 1951, index. 
{K. V, ZETTERSTEEN) 
aL-‘ABBAS Bs. MIRDAS s. Asi ‘Amir B. HARITHA 
B. ‘ABD Kays, of Sulaym, Arabian poet of the 
mukhadramin. A sayyid in his tribe by noble des- 
cent on both sides, he won renown as a warrior as 
well as a poet; although he did not come up to the 
fame of his stepmother, the celebrated al-Khansa’, 
his poetical achievements surpassed those of his 
brothers and his sister all of whom displayed literary 
gifts and two of whom lived to compose elegies on 
his death. Impelled, so the story goes, by two dream 
experiences or epiphanies in which his family idol, 
Dimar (not Dimad, cf. TA, iii, 353) announced its 
own downfall and the rise of the true prophet, 
al-‘Abbas went to Medina to embrace Islam. Mu- 
hammad, who was at the time preparing for the 
conquest of Mecca, arranged for al-‘Abbas to meet 
him with his tribesmen at al-Kudayd. Al-‘Abbas 
returned to the Bani Sulaym and burned his idol 
while his wife, Habiba, returned to her people in 
indignation over her husband’s conversion. Al- 
‘Abb4s kept his word and joined in the fath Makka 
(8/630) with some goo fully armed warriors. He was 
among the mwallafa kulibuhum, those influential 
men whose loyalty Muhammad endeavored to secure 
by lavish gifts, but demurred when on the distri- 
bution of the booty taken from the Hawazin at 
the battle of Hunayn (630) his present turned out 
substantially smaller than that of other leaders. 
As a result of a kasida of protest Muhammad satis- 
fied al-‘Abbas by increasing his share. After the 
fath he withdrew to the territory of the Sulaym. 
He lived into the reign of ‘Umar before whom he 
is reported to have appeared in a quarrel with an- 
other poet. Ibn Sa‘d reports that he settled near 
Basra, often coming into town where the Basrians 
would take traditions from him. His son Djulhuma, 
too, appears as a transmitter of hadith from the 
Prophet. His offspring settled in and near Basra. 
Al-‘Abbas’s poetical fame would seem to be due 
as much to his colourful personality as to the actual 
merits of his verse. His muhddjat with his fellow- 
tribesman Khufaf b, Nadba, his poem upon his bur- 
ning Dimar and accepting Islam, his protest against 
the Prophet’s inadequate donation, and finally a 
kasida (Asma‘tyyat, XX XVIII; cf. introduction, 12) 
originating in connection with a successful raid into 
the Yaman are perhaps the best-known of his poems, 
which it seems were never collected -into a diwdn. 
The available material gives evidence of a certain 
forcefulness but does not betray unusual talents. 
Some of his lines are interesting because of dialectical 
peculiarities, others because of the manner in which 
they reflect his experience of Islam. 
Bibliography: Aghani*, xiii, 64-72; Ibn 
Kutayba, Ski, 467-70; Ibn Sa‘d, iv/2, 15-17; 
Hamasa of Abi Tammam, pp. 61-63 (ascription 
doubtful), 214-6, 512-3; Ibn Hisham, Sira, index; 


Khizdna, index; Tabari, index; C. Rabin, Ancient 
West Arabian, London 1951, index. 
(G. E. von GRUNEBAUM) 
aL-“ABBAS sn. MUHAMMAD .e. ‘ALI B. ‘ABD 
ALLAH, brother of the caliphs Abu 1-‘Abbas al-Saffah 
and Abi Dja‘far al-Mansir. ‘Abbas helped to retake 
Malatya in 139/756, and three years later was ap- 
pointed by al-Mansir as governor of al-Djazira and 
the neighbouring frontier district. He was dismissed 
in 155/772, but his name continues to figure frequently 
in the history of the following years, however little 
important his political part may have been. He es- 
pecially and often distinguished himself in the wars 
against the Byzantines. In 159/775-6 he was put 
at the head of the troops which the caliph al-Mahdi 
mustered for an expedition against Asia Minor, and 
it was with great success that he acquitted himself 
of the charge committed to him. He died in 186/802. 
Bibliography: TJabari, iii, 121; Baladhuri, 
Futih, 184; Ya‘kabi, ii, 461 ff.; Ibn al-Athir, v, 
372 ff.; Mas‘idi, Muriudj, vi, 266; ix, 64 f.; Fragm. 
Hist. Arab, (de Goeje and de Jong), 225, 227, 265, 
275, 284; Abu ’l-Mah4sin (Juynboll and Matthes), 
i, see index; al-Aghdni, Tables; S. Moscati, in 
Orientalia, 1945, 309-10. (K. V. ZETTERSTEEN) 
‘ABBAS ps. NASIH at-Tuaxari, Andalusi poet 
of the 3rd/gth century. He stayed for a long time 
in Egypt, Hidjaz and ‘Irak, acquiring a broad culture. 
A confidant of the amir al-Hakam I, who appointed 
him as kadi of his native Algeciras, he soon made 
a name for himself both as a philologist and a jurist. 
The Muktabis of Ibn Hayy&an has preserved 
numerous specimens of his poetry. He died at the 
end of the reign of ‘Abd al-Rahman II, circa 238/852. 
Bibliography: Ibn Hayyan, al-Muktabis, i 
(in press), fol. 129 f.; Ibn al-Faradi, T@vikh, 
no. 879; Makkari, Nafh, index. 
(E. Ltévi-PRovENG¢AL) 
at-‘ABBAS B. aL-WALID, Umayyad general, 
son of the caliph al-Walid I. Al-‘Abbas owes his 
celebrity principally to the energetic part he took 
in the continual struggles of the Umayyads with 
the Byzantines. Concerning the details, the Arabic 
and Byzantine sources do not always agree. In the 
early part of the reign of al-Walid I, he and his uncle 
Maslama b. ‘Abd al-Malik, took Tuw4na, the most 
important fortress of Cappadocia. The Muslims had 
begun to be discouraged and ‘Abb4s had to display 
the greatest energy to succeed in stopping the fugi- 
tives and renewing the battle. The Greeks were 
forced to retire into the town, which was immedi- 
ately invested and had to surrender after a long siege. 
Arab historians give Djumada II 88/May 707 as 
the date of the fall of the fortress, but the Byzantines 
put it two years later. For the following period, 
the Arabic chronicles mention many military ex-. 
peditions undertaken by the two Umayyad generals, 
sometimes jointly, sometimes by one of them in- 
dependently of the other. The most remarkable 
events were the taking of Sebastopol in Cilicia by 
‘Abbas, and of Amasia in Pontus by Maslama, in 
93/712. In the following year, ‘Abbas seized Antioch 
in Pisidia. He continued to support Maslama faith- 
fully in subsequent battles. When, after the death 
of ‘Umar II in 101/720, Yazid b. al-Muhallab, the 
governor of ‘Irak, fomented a dangerous insur- 
rection, ‘Abbas was sent against him, first alone, 
then he and Maslama together. Yazid was killed 
in a battle against the caliph’s troops in 102/720, 
and peace was soon restored. In the reign of Walid 
II, he first was intelligent and loyal enough to 
oppose the plot of his brother Yazid, whom he 
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warned, together with the other MarwAnids, not to let 
loose by their revolts the fitna, which would prove 
fatal to the dynasty. But at the end he had to give 
in to violence and join the coup d’état of 126/744. 
Later he was thrown into prison by the last Umayyad 
caliph, Marwan II. He died in prison in Harran, 
in an epidemic, in 132/750. 

Bibliography: Tabari, ii, 1191 ff.; Ya‘kabi, 
ii, 350 ff.; Baladhuri, Futék, 170, 189, 369; G. 
Weil, Gesch. d. Chalifen, i, 510 ff.; A. Miiller, Der 
Islam im Morgen- und Abendland, i, 415 f.; W. 
Brooks, in Journal of Hellenic Studies, 1898, 182; 
Jj. Wellhausen, Dte Kampfe der Araber mit den 
Romiéern, NGWG6tt, 1901, 436f.; F. Gabrieli, in 
RSO, 1934, 19-20, 22. 

(K. V. ZeEtTTERSTEEN—F. GABRIELI) 

‘ABBAS EFENDI [see BAHA’is]} 

‘ABBAS HILMI I, viceroy of Egypt, born 
in 1813, son of Ahmad Tiisun (1793-1816) and grand- 
son of Muhammad ‘Ali (¢.v.]. He succeeded to his 
uncle Ibrahim, who died 10 Nov. 1848. From his very 
accession he showed great hostility to foreigners. 
The reforms undertaken during the preceding period 
he chose to consider as dangerous and blameworthy 
innovations that were best abandoned. Most of the 
schools opened by Muhammad ‘Ali were closed, as 
well as the factories, workshops and sanitary in- 
stitutions; he even gave orders to destroy the works 
of the Delta dam. Many foreign, especially French, 
officials were dismissed. The result was, from the 
beginning of his reign, the decline of French in- 
fluence; on the other hand, he drew nearer to Great 
Britain. Great Britain offered him its support in 
the conflict with the Ottoman government about 
the application in Egypt of the tanzgimat [q.v.]. In 
exchange for this support, Great Britain obtained 
on 18 July 1851 the authorisation to construct the 
railway between Alexandria and Cairo. The opening 
of this line, which was planned to be extended to 
Suez, was meant to counteract the French project 
to cut the isthmus of Suez. 

Distrustful, brutal, hard, and sometimes cruel, 
by nature, ‘Abbas quickly became unpopular. It 
must be noted, however, that at least in the first 
years of his reign, his aversion to the reforms in- 
spired by the West, helped, by a considerable de- 
crease of the expenses, to relieve the poorest classes 
of the population. They were granted some remis- 
sion of taxes and had less to suffer from corvée and 
conscription. Moreover, certain western and Egypt- 
ian historians haye tried to explain the reactionary 
and xenophohe policy of ‘Abbas by an ardent pa- 
triotism, which, allegedly, induced him to limit by 
all means the foreign influence of the consequences 
of which he was afraid; Sammarco, however, has 
refuted this assertion. 

‘Abbas, impelled by his mistrustful character to 
live in isolation, retired to his palace in Benha. 
He was strangled there by two of his servants, on 
13 July 1854, in circumstances which were never 
‘wholly cleared up. He was succeeded by his uncle 
Muh. Sa‘id {g.v.]. 

Bibliography: Précis de UVhistoire de VEgypte 
par divers historiens et archéologues, vol. iv: Les 
régnes de ‘Abbas, de Sa‘id et d’Isma‘il (1848-1879), 
by A. Sammarco, Cairo 1935, 1-17; G. Hanotaux, 
Histoire de la nation égyptienne, vol. vi, Paris 1936; 
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312 and index. (M. CoLoMBE) 
‘ABBAS HILMI II, khedive of Egypt, born 

in Alexandria, 14 July 1874, died in Geneva 20 


Dec. 1944. He studied in the Theresianum in Vienna 
together with his brother Muh. ‘Ali (b. 9 Nov. 1875) 
and sutceeded to his father, Muh. Tawfik (g.v.], 
on 8 Jan. 1892. He soon came into conflict with the 
diplomatic agents and consuls general of England 
in Cairo, first Sir Evelyn Baring (Lord Cromer), 
and then Lord Kitchener {see misr]. 

When in August 1914 the world war broke out, 
‘Abbas Hilmi was in Istanbul, where he had arrived 
in the summer. Having been wounded on 25 July 
in an attempt on his life, he remained in the Ottoman 
capital for treatment. From there he addressed to 
the Egyptians and Sudanese, on Turkey entering 
the war on the side of the Central Powers, an appeal 
to fight against the occupiers of his country. On 
the same day the state of siege was declared in 
Cairo. A month later, on 18 Dec., the British Govern- 
ment decided to put Egypt under their protectorate; 
on 19 Dec., the khedive was deposed and replaced 
by prince Husayn Kamil, the eldest of the princes 
of the family of Muh. ‘Ali. 

During the war, ‘Abbas Hilmi, kept in the back- 
ground by the Young Turks, lived first in Istanbul 
and then in Vienna, whence he made several jour- 
neys to Switzerland. He spent in that country the 
last part of his life. In 1922, when Egypt became 
a sovereign and independent state (British declaration 
of 28 Febr. 1922), and the sultan Fuad [9.v.], 
successor of Husayn Kamil, who died in 1917, took 
the title of king (15 March 1922), the ex-khedive 
was declared to have lost all his rights to the throne 
(this measure was not applied to “this direct and 
legitimate masculine descendants”; royal rescript 
of 13.4.1922, Official Journal of Egypt of 15.4, no. 
38, extraordinary). His property was liquidated and 
he was forbidden to enter Egypt. Nevertheless, 
‘Abbas Hilmi had for some time many partisans 
in Egypt and it was only in May 1931 that he re- 
nounced “all pretension to the throne’. 

The ex-khedive had two sons, Muh. ‘Abd al- 
Mun‘im and Muh. ‘Abd al-Kadir. The first (b. 20 
Febr. 1899) was appointed, on the abdication of 
king Farak (26 July 1952) as a member of the re- 
gency council, and became, on Oct. 19§2, sole regent 
of the kingdom until the proclamation of the Re- 
public in June 1953. 

Bibliography: Lord Cromer, Modern Egypt, 
London 1908; idem, Abbas II, London 1915; G. 
Hanotaux, Histoire de la nation égyptienne, vol. 
vii; Hasan Chafik, Statut juridique international 
-deVEgypte, Paris 1928 ; Mohamed Seif Alla Rouchdi, 
L’ Hérédité du tréne en Egypte contemporaine, Paris 
1943; Abbas Hilmi II, A few words on the Anglo- 
Egyptian settlement, London 1929. (M. CoLomBE) 
‘ABBAS MIRZA, son of Fath ‘Ali Shah, 

born in Dhu ’1-Hidjdja 1203/Sept. 1789, in the small 
town of Naw4, died on 10 Djumada II 1249/25 
Oct. 1833. Although not the eldest son, he was made 
heir to the throne because his mother also belonged 
to the Kadjar family. Europeans who knew him 
were unanimous in their praise of his bravery, gene- 
rosity and other excellent’ qualities. R. G. Watson 
{History of Persia, 128-9) describes him as “the 
noblest of the Kajar race’. He was passionately 
devoted to the military art, and, with the aid of, 
successively, Russian, French, and British officers 
and men, introduced European tactics and disci- 
pline amongst his troops in Adharbaydjan, of which 
province he was Governor-General for many years. 
Despite his military reforms, he failed in his cam- 
paigns against the Russians, but he was successful 
in the war against Turkey in 1821-3. 
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He died at Mashhad during his father’s lifetime; 
on Fath ‘Ali Shah’s death in the following year 
(1834), ‘Abbas Mirz4’s son Muhammad succeeded 
to the throne. 

Bibliography: Muhammad Hasan Khan, 
Matla‘ al-Shams, Teheran 1301, Suppl., 5;.Rida 
Kuli Khan, Rawdat al-Safa-yi Ndsiri, ix, 342; J. 
Morier, A second journey through Persian, Armenia 
and Asta Minor, London 1818, 185-6, 211-20; 
Maurice de Kotzgbué, Voyage en Perse, Paris 1819, 
131 ff.; A. Dupré, Voyage en Perse, Paris 1819, 
ii, 235; P. A. Jaubert, Voyage en Arménie et en 
Perse, Paris 1821, 151-72; JRAS, 1834, 322; ZDMG, 
1848, 401; 1866, 294. (L. Locknart) 
‘ABBASA, daughter of the caliph al-Mahdi, 

sister of the caliphs Hariin al-Rashid and al-Hadi; 
it is to her that the locality Suwaykat al-‘Abbasa 
owes its name. She had three husbands in succession, 
who all predeceased her; this inspired Abii Nuwas 
to write some satirical verses, in which he recom- 
manded the caliph, should he want to have a traitor 
killed, to marry him to ‘Abbasa. Her name is con- 
nected with the fall of the Barmakids through the 
amorous intrigue with Dja‘far b. Yahy4 al-Barmaki, 
with which she is credited. According to al-Tabari, 
Haran could not deprive himself of the society of 
either his sister or Dja‘far, so that, in order to have 
them both with him at the same time, he made 
them contract a purely formal marriage. They, 
however, were not contented with the form alone; 
and when Hariin learned that they had children, 
and was convinced that the reports in circulation 
about them were true, he caused Dja‘far to be exe- 
cuted.—Some earlier historians than al-Tabari do not 
mention this fact; especially it must be noticed that 
the commentaries on the verses of Abii Nuwas 
give the names of ‘Abbdsa’s husbands without men- 
tioning that of Dja‘far. Further, al-Tabari, like the 
other chroniclers who repeat this story, only men- 
tions it as one of the events which were reported 
to have caused Dja‘far’s execution. Later chroniclers 
amplify the love-story of Dja‘far and ‘Abbasa more 
and more, until Ibn Khaldin calls its truth in 
question, even if on grounds which are not very 
conclusive for us. If one detail, found in the Persian 
Tabari, must be believed, ‘Abbasa was already 
forty years old when her relations with Dja‘far be- 
gan. It is quite certain that her second husband 
died eleven years before Dja‘far, and these figures 
put all ideas of a youthful romance out of the 
question. We may then reasonably look upon this 
anecdote as the product of popular imagination, to 
give a poetic aura to the fall of this favorite niinister. 
This is the nmiore likely in that pagan Arab stories 
contain a remarkably similar episode of the mar- 
riage of the minister of a king with the latter’s 
sister (see DJADHIMA AL-ABRASH);- it was very easy 
to transfer to Dja‘far the motif of this story. 
What the greater number of authorities ‘report 
on the subject of ‘Abbasa is reported by some 
about two other fictitious sisters of Haran, May- 
mina and Fakhita! The older authorities say 
nothing about what happened to ‘AbbAsa. after 
the death of Dja‘far; it is only the later writers 
who have woven mysterious horrors about her end. 
The love of ‘Abbasa and Dja‘far has frequently 
appealed to the imagination of European as well 
as Arabian authors: in 1753 a French romance ap- 
peared, and again more recently, in 1904 (Aimé 
Giron and Albert Tozza, Les nuits de Bagdad). 

Bibltography: Abii Nuwas, Diwan, ed. Is- 
kandar Asaf, 174; Yakut, iii, 200; Muslim b. al- 


Walid, Diwan, 213, 304; a@l-Aghani ', xx, 32; Ibn 

Kutayba, al-Ma‘arif, 193; Tabari, iii, 676; Persian 
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Mas‘idi, Muridj, vi, 338; Fragmenta historicorum 

arab., ed. de Goeje and de Jong, i, 307; pseudo- 

Ibn Kutayba, al-Imdma, ii, 330; Ibn Badrin, ed. 
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likan, no. 129; Ibn AbI Hadjala, Diwan al-Sababa 

(on the margin of Tazyin al-Aswak), i, 54; Itlidi, 

I‘lam al-Nas, 87; Alf Layla wa-Layla, ed. Habicht, 

vii, 259; G. Weil, Gesch. d. Chalifen, ii, 137; A. 

Miiller, Der Islam im Morgen- und Abendland, i, 

480; Chauvin, Bibliogr., v, 168. (J. Horovitz) 

‘ABBASA, town in Egypt, the name of which 
derives from that of ‘Abbdsa, daughter of Ahmad 
b. Jalin. The princess had pitched her camp on 
its place and it was there that she said good-bye 
to Katr al-Nadad, daughter of Khumarawayh, who 
was going to marry the caliph al-Mu‘tadid. Around 
this casual encampment buildings were raised and 
Kasr ‘Abbasa, the ‘palace of ‘Abbasa’’, became the 
township of ‘Abbasa. It was at that time the last 
town on the road to Syria, situated as it was at the 
entrance of the Wadi Tamilat, that narrow strip 
of vegetation that reaches to the East as far as the 
Bitter Seas, and was called in the Middle Ages 
Wadi al-Sadir and even Wadi ‘Abbdsa. 

The town was, therefore, destined to play a military 
role and, in effect, it was a rallying point for troops 
during the last period of the Tialinids and again 
under the Mamliks. A customs-house was established 
to collect duty on goods imported from Syria; it 
is mentioned in connection with certain adjustments 
of rates ordered by the sultan Barkik. 

The Fatimids did not often leave their capital, 
but nevertheless, according to al-Makdisi, ‘Abbasa 
had smarter houses than Fustat, with protruding 
balconies. It was embellished especially by the Ay- 
yibid al-Malik al-Kamil, who paid the town long 
visits. He had gardens laid out and pavilions built. 
The ruler came to hunt and to fish, and couriers 
on dromedaries brought him from Cairo the political 
and administrative news. 

‘Abb4sa kept until the end of the Mamlak period 
its role as a meeting-place for hunts, and even Ka?- 
itbay used to visit it from time to time. The town 
had long since lost its strategic importance owing 
to the foundation of Sdlihiyya about 35 miles to 
the North-East, and later that of Zahiriyya, in the 
immediate neighbourhood of ‘Abbdsa. 

The district was inhabited by beduin Arabs, 
who nomadized in the Wadi Tumilat, and whose 
chief, according to some authorities, resided in 
‘Abbasa. Nevertheless, ‘Abbasa is no longer men- 
tioned in the Ottoman period and its name does 
not appear in al-Djabarti’s chronicle. It was from 
Salihiyya that the troops of Bonaparte watched the 
desert road. ‘Abbasa is today an unimportant town- 
ship, between Abi Hammad and Tall al-Kabir. 

Bibliography: In addition to the authors 
quoted in J. Maspéro and G. Wiet, Matériaux, 

MIFAO, xxxvi, 1245, see al-Makrizi, ed. MIFAO, 

xlvi and xlix, index; Makdisi, 196; Kindi, 247; 

Ibn Taghribirdi, Cairo, iii, 109-11, 135, 138, 139, 

148; viii, 141; x, 170-1, 232; Ibn Iyds, ed. Kahle 

and Mustafa, iii, 65, 123, 188; transl. Wiet, ii, 

74, 143,214; Zaky Mohamed Hassan, Les Tulunides 

147, 149, 179. (G. WiET) 

‘ABBASABAD, name of numerous places in 
Persia. The best-known is a fortified borough 
lying by the Cashme-yi-gaz on the Khurds4n road, 
between Sabzawar (circa 75 miles) and Shahriid 
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(circa 68 miles), where Shah ‘Abbas I [¢.v.] settled 
a colony of some hundred families of Georgians. 
In 1934 there remained only one old woman who re- 
membered Georgian. Another ‘Abbasabad was built 
by Prince ‘Abbas Mirza [q.v.] on the left bank of 
the Araxes (near Nakhtuw4n). Together with its 
téte-de-pont on the right bank, it was ceded to Russia 
by the treaty of 1828. (V. Mrnorsky) 

‘ABBASI {see sixxa] 

‘ABBASIDS (Banu ’L-‘ABBAS), the dynasty of 
the Caliphs from 132/750 to 656/1258. The dynasty 
takes its name from its ancestor, al-‘Abbas b. ‘Abd 
al-Muttalib b. Hashim, the uncle of the Prophet. 

The story of the origins and nature of the move- 
ment that overthrew the Umayyad Caliphate and 
established the ‘Abb4sid dynasty in its place was 
for long known only in the much-revised version 
put about when the dynasty had already attained 
power, and, with it, respectability. A more critical 
version was proposed by G. van Vloten (De opkomst 
der Abbasiden in Chorasan, Leiden 1890, and Re- 
cherches sur la domination arabe, le chtitisme et les 
croyances messianiques sous le califat des Omayyades, 
Amsterdam 1894), and developed by J. Wellhausen 
(in the final chapter of his Das Arabische Reich 
und sein Sturs, Berlin 1902; English transl., Calcutta 
1927). His findings, with some modifications, have 
been confirmed by subsequent research, and more 
especially by the new information that has come to 
light in recent years on the early history of the 
Shia sects, notably in the Firak al-Shi‘a of al-Naw- 
bakhti (ed. H. Ritter, Istanbul 1931). They were 
to a remarkable degree anticipated by Ibn Khaldin 
in his history. 

The ‘Abbasid party that won power from the 
Umayyads was known as Hashimiyya. According 
to the later chronicles, this name referred to Hashim, 
the common ancestor of al-‘Abbas, ‘Ali and the Pro- 
phet, and it has been taken as asserting a claim to 
the succession based on kinship with the Prophet. 
In fact the name was of a quite different signifi- 
cance, and reveals very clearly the true origins of 
the ‘Abbasid party. During the Umayyad period 
the large number of Shi‘ite and pro-Shi‘ite sects and 
parties that flourished in different parts of the 
Empire, but especially in Southern ‘Irak, may be 
broadly divided into two main groups. One of them 
followed the pretenders of the line of Fatima, and 
was, generally speaking, moderate, differing from 
the dominant faith chiefly by its support, on legi- 
timist grounds, for the political claims of the house 
of Ali. The other first appeared in the revolt of al- 
Mukhtar, who rose in 66/685 in the name of Mu- 
hammad, a son of Ali by a Hanafi woman. For the 
next sixty or seventy years the claims of Muhammad 
b. al-Hanafiyya and his successors were advanced 
by a series of sects of a more extreme character, 
deriving their main support from the resentful and 
imperfectly Islamised mawali and embodying in their 
teachings many ideas brought by these converts 
from their previous religions’ After the death of 
Muhammad b. al-Hanafiyya in 81/700-1, his fol- 
lowers split into three main groups, one of which 
followed his son Abi Hashim ‘Abd Allah [¢.v.], and 
was known after him as Hashimiyya. On the death 
of Abi Hashim without issue in 98/716, his followers 
again split into several groups, one of which main- 
tained that Abii Hashim had bequeathed the Ima- 
mate to Muhammad b. ‘Ali b. ‘Abd Allah b. al- 
‘Abbas, just before he died in the house of Muham- 
mad b. ‘Ali’s father in Palestine. This group conti- 
nued to be known as Hashimiyya, and also as Ra- 
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wandiyya (cf. S. Moscati, Il testamento di Aba Haim, 
RSO 1952, 28 ff.). It may be noted in passing that 
the doctrine that the Imamate can be bequeathed 
or transferred by the Imam to another person is 
by no means infrequent in early Shi‘ism (see B. 
Lewis, The origins of Isma‘ilism, Cambridge 1940, 
25 ff. and 44 ff.). 

Whether or not the story of the bequest of Abi 
Hashim is, as has been suggested, fictitious, the 
main fact remains clear: that Muhammad b. ‘Ali 
took over the claims of Abi Hashim, and, with 
them, the sect and propaganda organisation of the 
Hiashimiyya, which he then proceeded to transform 
into the instrument of the ‘Abbasid party. He seems 
to have lost little time in using it. The accounts 
given by the historians of the first ‘Abbasid missions 
are incomplete and in part contradictory. Broadly, 
they indicate that intensive propaganda began from 
about 100/718. From headquarters in Kifa, the 
Hashimiyya sent emissaries to Khurdsan, one of 
whom, Khidash, won considerable success, but was. 
executed in 118/736 after prematurely showing his 
hand. The moderate Shi‘a, whose support Muham- 
mad b. ‘Ali was still seeking, were alienated by the 
extreme doctrines taught by Khidash, and after 
his death Muhammad deemed it advisable to disa- 
vow him and place his own organisation in Khurdsan 
under the control of the Shi‘ite chief missionary, 
Sulayman b. Kathir [¢.v.]. A period of inactivity 
followed, during which Muhammad died in 125/743. 
His son Ibrahim [q.v.] succeeded to his claims and 
was accepted by the followers in Khurasan, including 
Sulayman b. Kathir. With Ibrahim a new phase of 
activity began. In 128/745-6 Ibrahim sent his 
mawla Abi Muslim [g.v.] as his personal represen- 
tative to Khurasdn. The sources differ on the origin 
of Abi Muslim, but agree that he was a Persian, and 
a freedman of Ibrahim. The use of the kunya was 
at that time a privilege rarely enjoyed by non-Arabs, 
and its employment by Persian emissaries of the 
SAbbasids like Abi Muslim, his lieutenant Abi 
Djahm, and his rival Abii Salama al-Khallal is not 
without significance. Considered in the light of the 
statements in some sources that Abi Muslim claimed 
or was granted membership of the ‘Abbasid house, 
it may well be an example of the practice, common 
among the extreme Shi‘a, of granting to favoured 
supporters adoptive membership of the house of 
the Prophet, and thus, incidentally as it were, of 
the Arab nation. A modified form of this method 
of adoption later became part of the dynastic policy 
of the ‘Abbasid caliphs (see aBNA?). 

Abi Muslim’s mission to Khuradsan achieved a 
rapid and resounding success. While his main appeal 
was to the Persian mawdli, he also found important 
support among the Yemenite Arabs, and is said 
to have won over many of the Zoroastrian and 
Buddhist dikkans, some of whom were now convert- 
ed to-.Islam for the first time. Opinions differ as 
to the nature of Abi Muslim’s teachings. Two. 
things are clear however—that he was a loyal agent 
of the Hashimiyya, and that they were a part of 
the extremist wing of the Shi‘a. It seems likely 
therefore that the doctrines he taught were of the 
kind current among the extreme Shi‘a—probably 
including elements of Iranian origin, and thus the 
more acceptable to those whom he addressed. The 
hoisting of the black flags, later accepted as the 
emblem of the house of ‘Abbas, had at this stage 
a messianic significance. Black flags were among 
the signs and portents listed in the eschatological 
prophecies current at the time, and had been used 
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as emblems of religious revolt by earlier rebels against 
the Umayyads. Their use by Abii Muslim was thus 
an appeal to messianic expectations. His activities 
aroused some opposition among the more moderate 
Arab Shi‘a, led by Sulayman b. Kathir, but a tactical 
withdrawal of Abi Muslim from Khurdsan was suf- 
ficient to demonstratc that no effective movement 
was possible without him and his policies, and led 
to his return as undisputed leader of the mission. 
By Ramadan 129/May-June 747 he was ready to 
show his hand. The time and the place were aus- 
picious. The moderate Shi‘a and the Khawiridj, the 
two most important opposition movements against 
the Umayyads, had both shot their bolt — the 
former in the risings of 122/740 and 126/744, the 
latter in the rebellion of 127/745. These served the 
double purpose of weakening the Umayyad regime 
and, by their failure, eliminating possible rivals to 
the Hashimi succession. ‘Irak, the main centre of 
previous anti-Umayyad movements, was exhausted, 
and was moreover subject to special Umayyad sur- 
veillance. In concentrating their attention on Khu- 
rasan, the ‘Abbasids were breaking new grounds. 
Their choice was good. An active and warlike Persian 
population, imbued with the religious and military 
traditions of the frontier, was deeply resentful of 
the inequalities imposed by Umayyad rule. The 
Arab army and settlers, half Persianized by long 
residence, were sharply divided among themselves, 
and even during the triumphal progress of Abi 
Muslim diverted their own energies and those of 
the Umayyad governor, Nasr b. Sayyar [q.v.], to 
Arab inter-tribal strife. Soon Abi Muslim was able 
to take Marw, and then, ably seconded by his 
general Kahtaba [g.v.], an Arab of the tribe of 
Tayy, seized all Khuradsan from the crumbling 
Umayyad power. From Khurasan the ‘Abbasid forces 
advanced to Rayy and then, after defeating a relie- 
ving Umayyad army from Kirman, captured Ni- 
hawand. The way was now open to ‘Irak. In 132/749 
the ‘Abbasid army crossed the Euphrates some 30 
or 40 miles north of Kifa, and engaged and defeated 
another Umayyad army led by Ibn Hubayra {g.v.]. 
Kahtaba feli on the field of battle, but his son, al- 
Hasan b. Kahtaba, took command, and following 
up the victory, took possession of the city of Kifa. 
Ibrahim al-[mam had fallen into the hands of the 
Caliph Marwan in 130/748, and died shortly after. It 
was therefore his brother, Abu 'l-‘Abb4s [q.v.] who 
was hailed as Caliph by the Hashimi troops in Kifa 
in 132/749, with the title alSaffah. The accession 
of the first ‘Abbasid Caliph was accompanied by 
the first breach with the revolutionaries, when the 
missionary Abi Salama [q.v.] was put to death in 
obscure circumstances, allegedly for attempting 
to bring about the replacement of the ‘Abbasids 
by the ‘Alids. Abii Muslim undertook his removal, 
perhaps in return for ‘Abbasid acquiescence in the 
death of Sulayman b. Kathir. Meanwhile another 
‘Abbdsid army, led by Abia ‘Awn, advanced from 
Nihawand towards Mesopotamia. In 131/749, in 
the neighbourhood of Shahrazir, east of the Lesser 
Zab river, he inflicted a crushing defeat on an 
Umayyad army led by ‘Abd Allah, the son of the 
caliph Marwan. Marwan now himself took the field, 
and marched across the Tigris towards the Greater 
Zab river, to engage the army of Aba ‘Awn. The 
latter had meanwhile handed over his command to 
‘Abd Allah, the uncle of al-Saffah, who had arrived 
from Kifa with considerable reinforcements. The 
battle of the Greater Zab, in 132/750, sealed the 
‘ate of the Umayyad Caliphate. The defeated Mar- 
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wan fled to Syria, where he tried in vain to organize 
further resistance. The victorious ‘Abbasid troops 
advanced through Harr4n, the résidence of Marwan, 
into Syria, occupied Damascus, and then pursued 
Marwan into Egypt, where he was killed and his 
head sent to al-Saffah in Kifa. The authority o 
the new ‘Abbasid caliph was now established all 
over the Middle East. 

Much has been written about the historical sig- 
nificance of the ‘Abbasid revolution, which histo- 
rians have rightly seen to be something more than 
a mere change of dynasty. Many nineteenth century 
orientalists, unduly influenced by the racial theories 
of Gobineau and others, saw in the struggle a con- 
flict between the Aryanism of Iran and the Semitism 
of Arabia, ending in a victory for the Persians over 
the Arabs, the destruction of what Wellhausen calied 
the ‘‘Arab Kingdom”’ of the Umayyads, and the es- 
tablishment of a new Iranian Empire under a cloak 
of Persianized Islam. There is at first sight much 
to support this view: the undoubted role of the Per- 
sians in the revolution itself, the prominent place 
of Persian ministers and courtiers in the new regime, 
the strong Persian elements in ‘Abbasid government 
and culture. It is not surprising toefind some state- 
ments to the same effect in the Arabic sources (Cf. 
al-Mas‘idi, Murudj, viii, 292; al-Djahiz,* al-Bayan 
wa ’l-Tabyin, iii, 181 and 206; etc.). More recent 
writers have however made important modifications 
in the theories both of Persian victory and of Arab 
defeat. Shi‘ism, for long regarded as an expression 
of the ‘Iranian national consciousness”, was of 
Arab origin, and had its main centre among the 
mixed Arab, Aramaean and Persian population of 
southern ‘Irak. It was taken to Persia by Arabs, 
and remained strongest in areas of Arab settlement 
like Kumm. The revolt of Abii Muslim was directed 
against Umayyad and Syrian rather than Arab rule 
as such, and won the support of many Arabs, es- 
pecially among the Yemenites. There were many 
Arabs even among its leaders, including the redoubt- 
able general Kahtaba. Though racial antagonisms 
no doubt played their part in the movement, and 
though Persians were prominent among the victors, 
they nevertheless served an Arab dynasty, and, as 
the fate of Aba Muslim, Abi Salama and the Bar- 
makids shows, received short shrift if they fell foul 
of their masters. Many high offices under the state 
were at first reserved to Arabs, Arabic was still 
the sole official language, Arabian land remained 
fiscally privileged, and the doctrine of Arab supe- 
tiority remained strong enough, on the one hand, 
to induce Persians to provide themselves with fa- 
bricated Arab pedigrees, on the other to provoke 
the nationalist reaction of the Shu‘ibiyya [q.v.]. 
What the Arabs had lost was the exclusive right to 
the fruits of power. Persians as well as Arabs came 
to the ‘Abbasid court, and the favour of the ruler, 
often expressed in the form of “‘adoption’”’ into the 
Royal household, rather than pure Arab descent, 
came to be the passport to power and prestige. If 
a term must be set to the Arab Kingdom, it must 
be sought in the gradual cessation of the allowances 
and pensions formerly paid as of right to the Arab 
warriors and their families, and in the rise to power 
of the Turkish guards from the time of al-Mu‘tasim. 

The real significance of the ‘Abbasid victory must 
be sought in the facts of the change that followed 
it, rather than in dubiously documented hypotheses 
on the movement that produced it. The first and 
most obvious change was the transfer of the centre 
of gravity from Syria to ‘Irak, the traditional centre 
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of the great cosmopolitan Empires of the ancient 
Middle East, and of the civilisation to which Toynbee 
has given the name ‘Syriac’. The first ‘Abbasid 
caliph al-Saffah set up his capital in the small 
town of Hashimiyya, which he built on the east bank 
of the Euphrates near Kifa. Later he transferred 
the capital to al-Anbar. It was his brother and 
successor, al-Mansir, in many ways the rea! founder 
of the ‘Abbasid Caliphate, who established the per- 
manent capital of the Empire in a new city on the 
west bank of the Tigris, near the ruins of Ctesiphon 
and at the intersection of several trade-routes. Its 
official name was Madinat al-Salam, but it is usually 
known by the name of the small town that previously 
occupied the site—Baghdad. 

From this city or its neighbourhood the ‘Abbasid 
dynasty first ruled, and later reigned, as heads of 
the greater part of the Islamic world for five centuries. 
The period of their sovereignty, covering the great 
epoch of classical Islamic civilisation, may be con- 
veniently considered in two parts. The first, from 
132/750 to 334/945, saw the gradual decline of the 
authority of the caliphs and the rise of military 
leaders ruling through their troops. During the 
second, from ca. 334/945 to 656/1258, the caliphs, 
with one exception, retained a purely nominal suze- 
rainty, while real power, even in Baghdad itself, 
was exercised by dynasties of secular sovereigns. 

The main events of these two periods will be treated 
under the names of the various caliphs, dynasties, 
places, etc. Here only the broad outline of events 
will be given, and an attempt made to describe the 
main characteristics of each period. 


I. 132/750—334/945 


The ‘Abbasid Caliphate in the days following its 
establishment must have seemed very insecure to 
contemporary eyes. Rebels rose against it on every 
side and for a long time every new caliph had to 
face risings in and around even the metropolitan 
province of ‘Irak. In Syria, Arab supporters of the 
deposed Umayyads gave trouble, and found en- 
couragement in the growing legend of the Sufy4nl, 
a messianic figure of the house of Umayya who com- 
peted with the ‘Alid pretenders for the support of 
the discontented. The SAlids themselves, temporarily 
disorganised by the frustration of their hopes, and 
kept under close surveillance, were for a time in 
eclipse, but soon reappeared as the most dangerous 
and determined opponents of ‘Abbasid rule. Even 
the Khawaridj remained an active, if minor, op- 
position force. Nor were the ostensible supporters 
of the dynasty wholly reliable. In the prevailing 
atmosphere of mistrust, only members of the ‘Ab- 
basid family were appointed to the highest positions 
—but when Abu ’I-‘Abbds al-Saffah died and his 
brother Abi Dja‘far succeeded as Caliph with the 
title al-Mansir, their uncle, ‘Abd Allah b. ‘Ali, 
commanding the troops and raiders on the Byzan- 
tine frontier, revolted and proclaimed himself 
caliph, and this serious threat was averted thanks 
in the main to Abi Muslim. There remained the 
problem of Abi Muslim himself and the Hashimiyya. 
The ‘Abbasids, like others before and after them 
who had come to power on the crest of a revolution- 
ary movement, soon found themselves faced with 
a conflict between the tenets and objectives of the 
movement on the one hand and the needs of govern- 
meut and Empire on the other. The ‘Abbasids chose 
continuity and orthodoxy, and had to face the angry 
disappointment of some of their followers. Abi 
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Salama had already been destroyed. Abii Muslim 
himself was put to death as soon’ as al-Mansitr 
felt strong enough to dispense with his uncomfort- 
able presence. These steps, and the suppression 
of the more consistent wing of the Rawandiyya 
{g.v.], alienated the extremist following of the 
“Abbasids, some of whom found an outlet in a series 
of religio-political revolts in Izan, while others later 
joined the ranks of the Isma‘ilis, the extremist 
wing of the Fatimid Shi‘a that grew up in the course 
of the znd/8th and 3rd/9th centuries. At the same time, 
however, the changes reassured the orthodox, thus 
helping al-Mansir to meet the dangers of rebellion 
and foreign war, and during his long and brilliant 
reign, to lay the foundations of ‘Abbasid govern- 
ment. In this task, and especially in the elaboration 
of the centralised administrative structure, al- 
Mansiir was ably seconded by a family that was to 
play a vital role during the first half century of 
‘Abbasid rule. The Barmakids (g.v.] are usually de- 
scribed as Persians, but they were of a very different 
kind from the Khurdsanian rebels who followed 
Abi Muslim. Their religion before conversion to 
Islam was neither Zoroastrianism nor any of its 
heresies, but Buddhism, and they belonged to the 
aristocratic, landowning priesthood of the Central 
Asian city of Balkh, an ancient capital whose im- 
perial and commercial traditions provided a fund 
of experience to the ruling class of its citizens. It 
was after the foundation of Baghdad that Khialid 
al-Barmaki appeared as the righthand man of al- 
Mansir, and thereafter he and his descendants 
developed and directed the administration of the 
Empire, until the dramatic and still unexplained 
fall of the Barmakids from power under H4rin 
al-Rashid in 187/803. With the transfer of the 
centre of the Empire to the East, the destruction 
of the Arab aristocratic monopoly of high office, and 
the firm establishment in power of the Barmakids, 
Persian influences became stronger and stronger. 
Sasanid Persian models were followed in the court 
and the government, and Persians began to play 
an increasingly important part in both political and 
cultural life. This process of Persianisation continued 
during the reigns of al-Mahdi and al-H4di; the 
prejudice against the employment of mawdli in high 
places gradually disappeared. To replace the wea- 
kening bond of Arab nationality the caliphs laid 
increased stress on Islamic orthodoxy and confor- 
mity, trying to weld their cosmopolitan Empire 
into a unity based on a common faith and a common 
way of life. Al-Mansir’s renunciation of the hetero- 
dox origins of the ‘Abbasid movement was foilowed 
under his successors by a deliberate policy of wooing 
the orthodox theologians and makers of opinion, 
and laying a greater stress on the religious element 
in the nature of the authority exercised by the 
caliphs. This policy, when contrasted with the 
dissolute lives led by many of the caliphs and their 
courtiers, often led to charges of hypocrisy, but was 
in the main successful in achieving its object. Mecca 
and Medina were rebuilt, the pilgrimage from ‘Irak 
organised on a regular basis, and orthodoxy rein- 
forced by an inquisitorial persecution of the various 
heretical movements and of Manichaeism, which 
at this time became prominent, under the name of 
Zandaka, as a revolutionary movement of the poorer 
classes (see ZINDIK). For a time an attempt was 
made to impose the Mu ‘tazili doctrine, which, if 
H. S. Nyberg’s attractive hypothesis is correct (see 
EI?! at-mu‘TaziLa), was an official ‘AbbAsid at- 
tempt at a compromise with the Shi‘a. From the 
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time of al-Mutawakkil this attempt was abandoned, 
and thereafter the ‘Abbasids adhered, formally at 
least, to the most rigid orthodoxy. 

The reign of Haran al-Rashid is generally 
regarded as the apogee of ‘Abbasid power, but it is 
at this time that the first portents of decline are 
seen. In Persia, the series of religious revolts that 
had followed the martyrdom of Abi Muslim became 
ever more threatening, and challenged ‘Abbasid 
authority in the Caspian provinces as well as in 
Khurisan. In the west, ‘Abb4sid authority disap- 
peared almost completely. Spain had rejected the 
“Abbasids and become independent under an Umay- 
yad prince as far back as 138/756. After the death 
of Yazid b. Hatim, the last effective ‘Abbasid gover- 
nor of North Africa, in 170/787, independent dynas- 
ties arose, first in Morocco and then in Tunisia, and 
the authority of Baghdad was never again asserted 
west of Egypt. The Aghlabids of Tunisia, exercising 
hereditary and independent rule under the nominal 
suzerainty of the caliph, set the pattern for a whole 
series of subsequent local hereditary governorships, 
whose encroachments eventually reduced the ef- 
fective sovereignty of the Caliphate to central and 
southern ‘Irak. Another danger-sign showed the 
weakness of the defences of the Empire. By ‘Ab- 
basid times the frontiers of Islam were more or less 
stabilised. The only foreign wars of any importance 
were with the Byzantines, and even these seem 
to have been of more show than effect. The in- 
conclusive campaigns of Harin were the last major 
offensives launched against Byzantium by the Cali- 
phate. Thereafter Islam was on the defensive. By- 
zantine armies sought out weak points in Syria 
and Mesopotamia, while Khazar invaders entered 
Islamic territory in the Caucasus and Armenia. 
Perhaps the most serious factor of weakness was the 
obscure internal convulsion that culminated in the 
degradation of the Barmakids and the assumption 
by H§arin of the reins of power in his own not too 
competent hands. This step seems to have shaken 
the alliance with the Persian aristocratic wing of 
the movement that had brought them to power, 
which the early ‘Abbasids had maintained long after 
shedding the more extremist elements. After Hariin’s 
death, smouldering conflicts burst into civil war 
between his sons al- Amin and al-Ma?mian. Al- 
Amin’s strength lay mainly in the capital and in ‘Irak, 
al-Ma?miin’s in Persia, and the civil war has been 
interpreted as a national conflict between Arabs 
and Persians, ending in a victory for the latter. 
The same objections can be raised to this explana- 
tion as to the corresponding theory concerning the 
‘Abbasid revolution itself. The civil war was more 
probably a continuation of the social struggles of 
the immediately preceding period, complicated by 
a regional rather than national conflict between 
Persia and ‘Irak. Al-Ma?min, relying on eastern 
support, for a while projected the transfer of the 
capital from Baghdad to Marw, but some time after 
his victory wisely decided to return to the Imperial 
city. Thereafter Persian aristocratic and regional 
aspirations found an outlet in local dynasties. In 
205/820 Tahir, the Persian general of al-Ma’min, 
made himself virtually independent in Khurdsan, 
and founded a dynasty. His example was followed 
by others, who, while for the most part still re- 
cognizing the suzerainty of the caliphs, deprived 
them of all effective authority in most of Persia. 

While the power of the caliphs in the provinces 
was gradually being reduced to the granting of 
diplomas of investiture to the de facto rulers, their 


authority even in ‘Irak itself was dwindling. A 
spendthrift court and a inflated bureaucracy pro- 
duced chronic financial disorder, aggravated by the 
loss of provincial revenues and, subsequently, by 
the exhaustion or loss to invaders of gold and silver 
mines. The caliphs found a remedy in the farming 
out of state revenues, eventually with the local 
governors as tax-farmers. These farmet-governors 
soon became the real rulers of the Empire, the more’ 
so when tax-farms and governorships were held by 
army commanders, who alone had the force to 
impose obedience. From the time of al-Mu‘tasim 
and al-W4thik, the caliphs became the puppets of 
their own generals, who were often able to appoint 
and depose them at will. Al-Mu‘tasim is usually 
credited with the introduction of the practice of 
using Turks from Central Asia as soldiers and officers, 
and from his time the dominant military caste be- 
came mainly Turkish. In 221/836 he built a new 
residence at Samarra, some 60 miles north of Bagh- 
dad. Samarra remained the Imperial residence until 
279/892, when al-Mu‘tamid returned to Baghdad. 
Its foundation illustrates the growing gulf between 
the caliph and his praetorians on the one hand 
and the people of Baghddd on the other. Its art 
and architecture illustrate the emergence of a new 
ruling caste with different tastes and traditions. 
Under al-Wathik the power of the Turks con- 
tinued to grow. A serious attempt to reassert the 
supremacy of the Caliphate was made by his 
successor al-Mutawakkil, who tried to break 
the power of the Turkish guards and to rally 
support against them among the theologians and 
the civil population, whose orthodox fanaticism he 
sought to placate by renouncing and suppressing 
the Mut‘tazili doctrines of his predecessors and 
enforcing the regulations against the Christians and 
Jews. The attempt ended in failure. The murder 
of al-Mutawakkil in 247/861 was followed by a 
period of anarchy. During an interval of nine years 
four caliphs succeeded one another, but all were 
helpless in the hands of the Turkish guards, whose 
control of the court and the capital grew firmer, 
while the provinces relapsed into anarchy or, at 
best, autonomy. In Southern ‘Irak a revolt broke 
out among the negro slaves, known as Zandj [9.v.}, 
who worked on the salt marshes near Basra. This. 
rapidly developed into a major threat to the Empire. 
The Zandj leader, who displayed brilliant general- 
ship, defeated several imperial armies, and was 
able to establish effective control over much of 
Southern ‘Irak and South West Persia. The lines 
of communication linking Baghdad with Basra, and 
therefore with the Persian Gulf and the trade route 
to the East, were cut, and by 264/877 Zandj parties. 
were raiding within 17 miles of Baghdad itself. But 
meanwhile a period of greater stability had begun 
in the capital. The caliph al-Mu‘t amid, who suc- 
ceeded in 256/870, was not a very effective ruler, but 
his brother al-M uwaffak soon became the real 
master of the capital, and during the twenty years 
of his rule did much to restore the failing strength 
of the house of ‘Abb4s. His first task was to restore 
order and stability in Baghdad itself, then to tackle 
the problems presented by the Zandj and by the 
encroachments of provincial leaders, especially the 
Saffarids in Persia and the Tulinids in Egypt and 
Syria. By 269/882 he had expelled the Zandj from 
all their conquests, and in 270/883 finally crushed 
them. Though failing to destroy the Saffarids and 
Tulinids, he did succeed in checking their ambitions, 
and facilitated the task of his successors. On the 
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death of al-Muwaffak in 278/891, he was succeeded 
as real ruler by his son al-Mu‘tadid, who became 
caliph on the death of al-Mu‘tamid in the following 
year. Al-Mu‘tadid and his successor al-Muktafi 
were both able and energetic rulers. In Persia and 
Egypt the authority of the Caliphate was for a time 
reasserted, leaving the government free to deal with 
the menace of Shi‘ism, now active again in a militant 
and extreme form. After the rise of the ‘Abbasids 
and the consequent disappearance of the Hanafi 
line of pretenders, it was the Fatimid line of Imams 
who commanded the support of most of the Shi‘a. 
After the death of Dja‘far al-Sadik in 148/765, 
these split into two groups, one of which, known 
as Isma‘ili, inherited many of the functions, doctrines 
and followers of the vanished Hanafiyya. The trans- 
formation of the Caliphate in the 8th and gth cen- 
turies from an agrarian, military state to a cosmo- 
politan Empire with an intensive commercial and 
industrial life, the growth of large cities and the 
concentration of capital and labour, subjected the 
loose social structure of the Empire to grave strain, 
and engendered widespread discontent. The rapid 
growth of the intellectual life of Islam, and the clash 
of cultures and ideas resulting from outside in- 
fluence and internal development, again helped to 
prepare the way for the spread of heretical move- 
ments which, in a theocratic society, were the only 
possible expression of moral or material dissent from 
the existing order. The endemic disorders and up- 
heavals of the late gth and early roth centuries 
brought these strains to breaking point, and the 
caliphs were called upon to deal with a series of 
challenges ranging in form from the revolutionary 
violence of the Karmatians [¢.v.] in Bahrayn, Syria- 
Mesopotamia and Southern Arabia, to the more 
subtle and ultimately more effective criticism of 
peaceful moralists and mystics in Baghdad itself. 
Al-MuStadid died after a defeat at the hand of the 
Karmatians, but his successor al-Muktafi managed 
to crush the Karmatian revolt in Syria and Meso- 
potamia, and, at the time of his death in 295/908, 
was leading a successful counter-attack against the 
Byzantines, who had sought to exploit the anarchy 
of the Muslim Empire. The Shi‘ite danger was 
however far from ended. After a brief struggle for 
power, al-Muktafi was succeeded by his brother al- 
Muktadir, still a boy of 13. During his minority, 
and the long and ineffective reign that followed it, 
the destructive tendencies halted by the regent al- 
Muwaffak and his two successors reappeared. The 
Karmatians resumed their activities, and from their 
bases in Bahrayn threatened the life-lines of the 
Caliphate, while in the west another wing of the 
Isma‘ili movement established a Fatimid anti-Cali- 
phate in Tunisia. In North Syria the beduin Ham- 
danid dynasty established itself, while in Persia 
another Shi‘ite family, the Biyids, began to build 
a new dynasty that soon threatened even ‘Irak. 
In the capital, growing disorder and confusion cul- 
minated in the death of the caliph, while fighting 
his general Mu?nis. Under his successors al- K 4hir 
and al-RAadi, the decay of the authority of the 
Caliphate was completed. The event that is usually 
taken to symbolise this process was the grant to 
the governor of ‘Irak, Ibn Raik, of the title amir 
al-umara?--Commander of Commanders. This title, 
apparently intended to assert the primacy of the 
military commander of Baghdad over his colleagues 
elsewhere, served at the same time to give formal 
recognition to the existence of a supreme temporal 
authority, exercising effective political and mili- 


tary power, and leaving the caliph only as formal 
head of the state and the faith and representative 
of the religious unity of Islam. In 344/945 came the 
ultimate degradation, when the Baiyid Amir Mu“zz 
al-Dawla entered Baghdad, and the title of amir 
al-umara, and with it the effective control of the 
city of the caliphs, passed into the hands of a 
Shi‘ite dynast. 

Almost two centuries had passed between the en- 
thronement of al-Saffah and the arrival of Mu‘izz 
al-Dawla. Though most of the period still awaits 
adequate investigation, certain broad lines of deve- 
lopment can be discerned. In government, the early 
‘Abbasid caliphs continued along the lines of the 
late Umayyads, with far less break in continuity 
than was at one time believed. Certain changes, 
begun under the preceding dynasty, continued at 
an accelerated pace. From an Arab super-shaykh 
governing by the intermittent consent of the Arab 
aristocracy, the caliph became an autocrat, claiming 
a divine origin for his authority, resting it on his 
armed forces, and exercising it through a vast and 
growing bureaucratic organisation. Stronger in this 
respect than the Umayyads, the ‘Abbasids were 
nevertheless weaker than the old oriental despots, 
in that they lacked the support of an established 
feudal caste and a priestly hierarchy, and were them- 
selves theoretically subject to the Holy Law, of the 
authority of which their office was the supreme em- 
bodiment. With the transfer of the capital to the 
East and the entry of increasing numbers of Persians 
into the service of the caliphs, Persian influences 
gtew in the court and the administration, which 
was organised in a series of diwans [q.v.] or ministries, 
under the supreme control of the wazir [g.v.]. Pro- 
vincial government was carried on jointly by the 
amir [g.v.] (Governor) and ‘dmil [g.v.] (financial 
administrator), under the general surveillance of 
the capital, exercised through the agents of the 
sahib al-barid (Director of Posts and Intelligence) 
(see BARID). In the army the Arab element gradually 
lost its importance, and the pensions formerly paid 
to Arabs were discontinued except for serving sol- 
diers. The core of the early ‘Abbasid army consisted 
of the Khurdsanis, a term that is to be understood 
in a regional rather than national sense, and covering 
both Arabs and Persians from Khurdsan. In time 
these gave way to the Turkish slave troops, who 
from the time of al-Mu‘tasim onwards became the 
main element in the army and, in consequence, the 
main source of political authority for the various 
amirs and commanders whose power replaced that 
of the caliphs. 

The ‘Abbasids came to power through a religious 
movement, and sought in religion the basis of unity 
and authority in the Empire they ruled. While broad- 
ly successful in this purpose, they had throughout 
to contend with a series of religious opposition move- 
ments, and with the mistrust or reserve of the more 
conscientious elements among the Sunni religious 
leaders. 

The political breakdown of the gth and roth 
centuries, resulting in the fragmentation of power 
in the Empire as a whole and the decline and even- 
tual collapse of authority in the capital, had no 
immediate ill-effects on the economic and cultural 
life of the Caliphate. The ‘Abbasid accession had been 
followed by a great economic revival, based on the 
exploitation of the resources of the Empire through 
industry and trade, and the development of a vast 
network of trade relations both within the Empire 
and with the world outside. These changes brought 
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important sociat consequences. The Arab warrior 
caste was deposed, and replaced by a ruling class 
of landowners and bureaucrats, professional soldiers 
and literati, merchants and men of learning. The 
Islamic town was transformed from a garrison city 
to a market and exchange, and in time to the centre 
of a flourishing and diversified urban culture. The 
literature, art, theology, philosophy and science of 
the period is examined elsewhere (in individual 
articles), Here it need only be remarked that this 
was the classic age of Islam, when a new, rich and 
original civilisation, born of the confluence of many 
races and traditions, came to maturity. 


2. 334/945—656/1258 


During the long period from the Biyid occupation 
of Baghdad to the conquest of the city by the Mon- 
gols, the Caliphate became a purely titular insti- 
tution, representing the headship of Sunni Islam, 
and acting as legitimating authority for the nume- 
rous secular rulers who exercised effective sovereignty, 
both in the provinces and in the capital. The caliphs 
themselves, except for a brief revival towards the 
end, were at the mercy of the secular rulers, who 
appointed and deposed them at will, and only one 
of them, al-Nasir, has left any mark on history. 
The appointment of Ibn Ra?ik as amir al-umara? 
was the first of a long series, and marked the formal 
recognition of the office of secular sovereign. The 
main history of the period will be found in the 
articles on the various dynasties that held it. 

In the second quarter of the roth century a number 
of princes of the Shi‘ite Persian house of Biya (or 
Buwayh), originating in the highlands of Daylam, 
extended their rule over most of western Persia, 
and forced the caliphs to grant them legal recog- 
nition. In 334/945 the Bayid prince Mu‘izz al-Dawla 
entered Baghdad, and wrung from the caliph al- 
Mustakfi the title of amir al-umarda?. For over a 
century the caliphs were compelled to submit to 
the final humiliation of accepting these Shi‘ite mayors 
of the palace as absolute masters. Despite their 
Shi‘ism, the Biyids made no attempt to install an 
‘Alid caliph—the twelfth Imam of the Ithn4-‘ashari 
Shi‘a had disappeared some 70 years earlier—but 
gave outward homage to the ‘Abbasids, retaining 
them as an orthodox cover for their own power and 
an instrument of their policy in the Sunni world. 
It was from the extremist Shi‘a that the real threat 
to the ‘Abbasids came. In 356/969 the Isma‘ili 
Fatimids from Tunisia conquered Egypt, and were 
soon able to extend their power into Syria and 
Arabia. For the first time a powerful independent 
dynasty ruled in the Middle East that did not re- 
cognize even the titular authority of the ‘Abbasids, 
but on the contrary founded a Caliphate of their 
own, challenging the ‘Abbasids for the headship of 
the whole Islamic world. The political and military 
power of the Fatimids was supported by an elaborate 
religious organisation, commanding a multitude of 
agents, propagandists and sympathisers in the ‘Ab- 
basid dominions, and also by a skilful economic 
policy aimed at diverting the Eastern trade from 
the Persian Gulf to the Red Sea, and thus at the 
same time strengthening Egypt and weakening ‘Irak. 
(See B. Lewis, The Fatimids and the Route to India, 
Istanbul Iktisat Fak. Mecm., 1950, 355-60). It is 
indeed arguable that the diversion of Shi‘ite energies 
due to the predominance of the Biyids in the East 
was one of the factors that saved the ‘Abbasid Cali- 
phate from extinction, at this time (see H. A. R. 


Gibb, The Caliphate and the Arab States, in History 
of the Crusades, Univ. of Pennsylvania Press, vol. i.). 

In time the Biyid Empire broke up into a number 
of smaller states, under Biyid and other rulers, while 
in Persia the power of a new dynasty, the Seldjuks, 
was steadily growing. By the middle of the 11th 
century Biyid power was at an end, and a Turkish 
general called al-Basdsiri was able to occupy Bagh- 
dad and proclaim the khufba in the name of the 
Fatimid caliph. This brief episode was the high 
water mark of Fatimid power. In 447/1055 the 
Seldjuk TJughril-beg entered Baghdad, and had 
himself proclaimed as Sultan. This title is often 
attributed by the chroniclers to earlier rulers who 
exercised a sovereignty not greatly different from 
that of the Seldjuks. The Seldjuk sultans of Baghdad 
appear however to be the first to have used the title 
officially and inscribed it on their coins. In effect 
the Seldjuk Great Sultanate, which lasted about a 
century, was the logical development of the office 
of amir al-umard>, and the title has remained in 
use ever since for the holder of supreme secular power. 
The Seldjuks brought several important changes. 
Unlike their predecessors they were Turks and Sun- 
nis, and with their advent the power of the Turks, 
that had been growing intermittently since the time 
of al-Mu‘tasim, was finally established. By now the 
Turks in the Middle East were no longer all slave 
or freed soldiers, imported from Central Asia; whole 
clans of free, nomadic Turks began to migrate west- 
wards, playing an increasingly important role and 
in time changing the ethnic configuration of the 
Middle East. The replacement of -a Shi‘i by a Sunni 
ruler increased the prestige though not the power 
of the caliphs, as did also the extension of the rule 
of the central government, and therefore of the 
nominal sovereignty of the caliphs, over many 
hitherto independent lands. The period of the Sel- 
djuks, and of the Seldjukid and Atadbeg dynasties 
that followed the break-up of the Great Sultanate, 
brought two major changes. One was the regulari- 
sation of the economic and social changes: that had 
been taking place in the preceding period, and the 
elaboration of a new social and fiscal order of quasi- 
feudal character; the other was the campaign against 
the Shi‘ite menace, both on the political and mili- 
tary level through the suppression of Shi‘ite dynasties 
and movements, and on the intellectual level through 
the creation of a network of madrasas [q.v.] to serve 
as centres for the formulation and defence of Sunni 
orthodoxy against the Shi‘ite propagandists. Both 
changes encountered a vigorous reaction in the form 
of the Assassins (see NIzARIs), an active and ener- 
getic revolutionary movement that rose from the 
tuins of the Fatimid da‘wa and offered a bitter and 
sustained challenge to Seldjuk rule and Sunni or- 
thodoxy. The Assassins ultimately failed, and there- 
after Shi‘ism was never again a major political fac- 
tor until the rise of the Safawids. 

After the break-up of the Great Sultanate, ‘Irak 
fell under the domination of a local dynasty of Sel- 
djuk princes, the last of whom was TJughril IT 
(573-590/1177-1194). The collapse of his power and 
the absence of any alternative enabled the ‘Abbasid 
caliph al-N asir to make a final attempt to restore 
the lost authority of the Caliphate. The moment 
was favourable—of the two major dynasties of the 
Middle East, the Ayyibids in Egypt and Syria were 
preoccupied with the struggle against the Crusaders, 
the Kh*drizm-shah in the East with his wars 
against other Turkish dynasties and then against the 
Mongols. In this power vacuum, al-Nasir attempted 
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to create a kind of State of the Church for the Cali- 
phate in Baghdad and ‘Irak, and to buttress his 
authority by seeking popular support through the 
futuwwa [q.v.]. organisations and making adroit use 
of pro-fAlid sentiment. It was however only the 
diversion of their energies to meet the Mongol 
threat in the East that saved him from destruction 
by the Kh*drizm-shahs. Al-N4sir’s successors were 
weak and incompetent, and when the Mongol general 
Hulaki, having already conquered Persia, appeared 
before Baghdad in 656/1258, the last caliph al-Mus- 
ta‘sim was unable to offer any serious resistance. 

The. Mongol conquest of Baghdad and the des- 
truction of the Caliphate are usually described as 
a major catastrophe in the history of Islam. Cer- 
tainly they mark the end of an epoch—not only in 
the outward forms of government and sovereignty, 
but in Islamic civilisation itself, which after the 
transformation wrought by the great wave of Tatar 
invasion flows in new channels, different from those 
of the preceding centuries. But the immediate moral 
effects of the destruction of the Caliphate have been 
overrated. The Caliphate had long ceased to exist as 
an effective institution, and the Mongols did little 
more than lay the ghost of something that was al- 
ready dead. To the real organs of temporal power 
the Mongol invasions made little difference, the only 
change being that the Sultanate now began to ac- 
quire de jure recognition, and sultans began to arro- 
gate to themselves titles and prerogatives formerly 
reserved to the caliphs. 


THE ‘ABBASID CaLipHsS oF Ecypt 


The establishment by Baybars of an ‘Abbasid 
shadow-Caliphate in Cairo in 659/1261 has been 
explained by R. Hartmann as follows: the disappea- 
rance of the Caliphate in Baghdad created a political 
vacuum, affecting not so much the theologians as 
the secular rulers, who still felt the need for a legi- 
timating authority. Aba Numayy, the Sharif of 
Mecca, gave formal recognition to the Hafsid ruler 
of Tunisia Abi ‘Abd Allah, who had assumed the 
title of caliph, with the regnal name of al-Mustansir, 
in 650/1253. This assumption, made before the fall 
of Baghdad, was not in the Sunni juristic sense of 
the word caliph, but in that of North Africa, con- 
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ditioned by Almohad claims and practices. It ac- 
quired a new value from Aba Numayy’s recognition, 
confirmed by Mamlik action in sending a report 
on the victory of ‘Ayn ])jalat to Aba ‘Abd Allah 
and addressing him as amir al-mu>minin—Com- 
mander of the Faithful. Baybars, stronger than his 
predecessor, preferred not to give this recognition 
to a powerful and possibly dangerous neighbour, 
and instead solved the problems of legitimacy and 
continuity by installing an ‘Abbasid refugee as 
caliph in Cairo, with the same regnal name of al- 
Mustansir. 

For the next two and a half centuries a line of 
‘Abbasids succeeded one another as nominal caliphs 
under the rule of the Mamlak Sultans in Cairo. Ex- 
cept for a brief interval in 815/1412, when the caliph 
al-Musta‘in became a stop-gap ruler for six months 
in the course of a feud between rival claimants to 
the Sultanate, the caliphs in Cairo were completely 
helpless and powerless, being in effect little more 
than minor court pensioners with purely ceremonial 
duties to perforin on the accession of a new sultan. 
Attempts by the Mamlik sultans to use their ‘Ab- 
basid protegés as a means of gaining recognition 
in other Muslim countries met with some limited 
success, notably in India and in the Ottoman Empire 
where Bayezid I applied to the Cairo caliph in 1394 
for a diploma granting him the title of sultan. But 
the Ottoman view of the Cairo Caliphate is perhaps 
best expressed by the 15th-century historian Yazidjf- 
oghlu ‘Ali, who in describing the role of the patriarch 
at the Byzantine court calls him “the caliph of the 
Christians’—a comparison that is far nearer the 
truth than the more common one between the 
caliph and the Pope (cf. P. Wittek, in BSOS, 1952, 
649 f.). 

In 1517 the last caliph al-Mutawakkil was deposed 
by Selim I, the Ottoman conquerer of Syria and 
Egypt, and the ‘Abbasid shadow-Caliphate abolished. 
A story that al-Mutawakkil transferred his title to: 
Selim, and through him, to the Ottoman house, was 
first published by Mouradgea d’Ohsson in 1788 
(Tableau général de l'Empire Ottoman, i, 269-70), 
and thereafter won wide acceptance. Barthold how- 
ever showed this story to be completely without 
foundation, and it is now generally rejected by 
scholars [see KHALIFA]. 
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GENEALOGICAL TABLE OF THE ‘ABBASID CALIPHS OF BAGHDAD 
Abbas b. ‘Abd al-Muttalib 
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34. al-Nasir 

35. al-Zahir 
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GENEALOGICAL TABLE OF THE ‘ABBASID CALIPHS IN EGYPT 
(after Khalil Edhem, Déwel-i islamiye, p. 21) 
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According to others, the second Caliph, al-Hakim I, was descended directly from al-Rashid in the following 
manner: aJl-Hakim b. ‘Ali b. Abi Bakr b. al-Husayn b. al-Rashid. 
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‘ABBASID CALIPHS IN EGYPT 


A.D. 
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660. py al-Hakim bi-Amr Allah Aba 1-‘Abbas Ahmad 1261 
gor . . .  al-Mustakfi billah Abu ’l-Rabi‘ Sulayman 1302 
740 —(«. .  al-Wathik billah Abi Ishak Ibrahim . 1340 
94% 4 ; .  al-Hakim bi-Amr Allah Abu ’1-‘Abbas ‘Ahmad 1341 
753.—=«w : .  al-Mu‘tadid billah Abu ’l-Fath Abi Bakr . 1352 
963-5 ‘ .»  al-Mutawakkil ‘ala ‘llah Abia ‘Abd Allah Mahamuad 1362 
779 ~« ‘ .  al-MuS‘tasim (al- -Musta‘sim) billah Aba ee oeetes 1377 
779~« ‘ . al-Mutawakkil ‘ala’ lah (second time) j 1377 
785 —(t« ‘ .  al-W§athik billah ‘Umar. ; . ; ‘ 2 ;: 3 a . . 1383 
788 ~«Ct«w * . al-Mu‘tasim billah (second time) we 7 . ; ‘ : . j 1386 
791. : .  al-Mutawakkil ‘ala ‘lah (third time) .. 1389 
808. ‘ . al-Musta‘in billah Abu ’1-Fadl al-‘Abbas 1406 
816. .  .  al-Mu‘tadid billah Abu ’l-Fath Dawid . 1414 
845. , .  al-Mustakfi billah Abu ’l-Rabi‘ Sulayman 1441 
855 7 .  al-K&im bi-Amr Allah Abi 1-Bak&é? Hamza. 1451 
859. : .  al-Mustandjid billah Abu ’l-Mahdsin Yisuf . ; 1455 
884 = R . al-Mutawakkil ‘ala llah Abu ’1-‘Izz ‘Abd al-‘Aziz 1479 
903. —« F . al-Mustamsik billah Abu ’l-Sabr Ya‘kib 1497 
914 . .  al-Mutawakkil ‘ala lah Muhammad : 1508-9 
922- eas al-Mustamsik billah (second time; as representative of he’s son ak -Mutawakkil) 1516-17 


The sources for the history of the ‘Abbasid Cali- 
phate are too numerous for anything more than 
a general statement to be possible. A fuller dis- 
cussioh of the literature will be found in J. Sauvaget, 
Introduction a Vhistoire du monde musulman, Paris 
1943, 126ff., and of the historians in D. S. Mar- 
goliouth, Lectures on Arabic Historians, Calcutta 
1930 (cf. TA?RIKH). The first group to be considered 
are the chroniclers. While a large proportion of these 
have been published, especially for the earlier 
period, surprisingly little use has been made of them, 
and most of the ‘Abbasid period still awaits its 
monographers. Still less attention has been paid to 
the adab literature, perhaps the best expression of 
the outlook and attitude of the secular literate 
«lasses who administered the Empire, and a fruit- 
ful source of historical information. Travel and 
geography, poetry, theology and law all have an 
important contribution to make to historical know- 
ledge, and except for the first two, have been little 
used. To the vast Muslim literature may be added 
the smaller but still valuable literatures of the Chris- 
tians and Jews, in Arabic, Syriac, Hebrew, and some 
other languages. Finally, there remains archeology. 
A useful summary and bibliography of archeological 
work will be found in the above-mentioned book 
of Sauvaget. 


No general history of the ‘Abbasids has been pro- j; 


duced for many years, and the reader must still 
have recourse to early and out-of-date works like 
G. Weil, Geschichte der Chalifen 5 vols., Mannheim- 
Stuttgart 1846-62; idem, Geschichte der islamischen 
Volker, Stuttgart 1866 (abridged English translation 
by S. Khuda Bukhsh, Calcutta 1914); A. Miiller, Der 
Islam im Morgen- und Abendland, 2 vols. Berlin1885- 
7; W. Muir, The Caliphate, its Rise Decline and Fall, 
revised by T. H. Weir, Edinburgh 1915 and 1924. 
More recent but more summary treatments are given 
by P. K. Hitti, History of the Arabs, London 1937 
and later editions; C. Brockelmann, Geschichte der 
tslamischen Volker und Staaten, Munich-Berlin 1939 
{English and French translations); Gaudefroy- 
Demombynes and Platonov, Le monde musulman 
et byzantin jusqu’aux Croisades, Paris 1931; Ch. 
Diehl and G. Margais, Le monde oriental de 395 a 
1081, Paris 1936. Many interesting and provocative 
ideas on the nature of the ‘Abbasid state and society 


will be found in A. J. Toynbee, A study of history, 
London 1934 ff. 

Only the accession and the first few reigns have 
been monographed in any detail. On the ‘Abbasid 
revolution Van Vloten and Wellhausen are mentioned 
in the article. Th. Ndldeke’s Orientalische Skizzen 
Berlin 1892 (English translation by J. S. Black, 
London 1892), includes studies on al-Mansir, the 
Zandj rising, and the Saffarids. The most valuable 
work to date on the early ‘Abb4sid period will be 
found in the studies of F. Gabrieli (al-Amin, al- 
Ma’miin) and S. Moscati (Abi Muslim, al-Mahdi, 
al-Hadi), which, with other monographs, will be 
found listed under the appropriate articles. For two 
studies by S. Moscati on particular problems con- 
nected with the ‘Abbasid victory see Il “‘Tradimento” 
di Wasit, Muséon 1951, 177-86, and Le massacre 
des Umayyades, ArO 1951, 88-115. Reference may 
also be made to Nabia Abbott, Two queens of Baghdad, 
Chicago 1937, dealing with the mother and wife 
of Hariin al-Rashid and giving a description of some 
aspects of court life, and A. F. Rifa%, ‘Asyr al- 
Ma?min, Cairo 1927. The period from 892 to 946 
has been studied in great detail by H. Bowen, The 
life and times of ‘Alt ibn “Isdé, Cambridge 1928. 
This must now be supplemented by an important 
additional source—the Akhbar al-Radi wa |-Muttaki 
of al-Suli (ed. J. H. Dunne, Cairo 1935; annotated 
French translation by M. Canard, 2 vols. Algiers 
1946-50). Two important works of a more general 
character deal with the middle period: A. Mez, Die 
Renaissance des Islams, Heidelberg 1922 (English 
translation by S. Khuda Bukhsh and D. S. Margo- 
liouth, London 1938), and ‘Abd al-‘Aziz al-Diri, 
Studies on the economic life of Mesopotamia in the 
roth century, (in Arabic), Baghdad 1948. Reference 
may also be made to general works in Arabic by 
Ahmad Amin, ‘A. ‘A. Dari, Hasan Ibrahim Hasan 
and others. 

On the Cairo Caliphate see R. Hartmann, Zur 
Vorgeschichte des ‘Abbasidischen Schein-Chaliphates 
von Cairo, Abhandlungen der deutschen Akademie 
der Wissenschaften zu Berlin, Phil.-hist. Kl. 1947, 
nr. 9, Berlin 1950, and Annemarie Schimmel, Kali/ 
und Kadi im spdétmittelalterlichen Agypten, WI, 1943, 
3-27. (B. Lewis) 
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aL-ABBASIYYA, old town of Ifrikiya 
(Tunisia), three miles to the S.E. of al-Kayraw4n. 
It was also known by the name of Kasr al-Aghdliba 
and al-Kasr al-Kadim. It was built by Ibrahim b. 
al-Aghlab, the founder of the Aghlabid dynasty, in 
184/800, the same yeat in which he was appointed 
amir of Ifrikiya, after the revolt of some leadets of 
the Arab djund. He gave his foundation the name al- 
‘Abbasiyya in honour of the ‘Abbasids, his masters. 
The town contained baths, inns, siiks and a Friday- 
mosque with a minaret of cylindrical form, built 
of bricks and adorned by small columns arrangéd in 
seven storeys. After the example of the great 
mosque of Kayraw4n, a maksura of carved wood, 
adjoining the mthrab, was reserved to the amir and 
high dignitaries. The town had several gates, the 
following being the most important: Bab al-Rahma 
(of Mercy), Bab al-Hadid (of Iron), Bab Ghalbin 
(attributed to al-Aghlab b. ‘Abd Allah b. al-Aghlab, 
relative and minister of Ziyadat Allah I) and Bab 
al-Rih (of Wind)—all these in the east; and Bab 
al-Sa‘ada (of Happiness), to the west. In the middle 
of the town there was a large square called al-Maydan 
(Hippodrome), where the parades and reviews (‘ard) 
of the troops took place. Not far away was the palace 
of al-Rus&fa, recalling by its name those of Damas- 
cus and Baghdad. It was in this palace that Ibrahim 
i received the ambassadors of Charlemagne who 
came to ask for the relics of St. Cyprian and delivered 
the gifts destined for the caliph Hartin al-Rashid. 
It was also there that the truce (kudna) of ten years 
and the exchange of prisoners was arranged with 
the envoys of Constantine, patrician of Sicily (189/ 
805). Many other embassies also of the Franks, By- 
zantines and Andalusians, were received there by 
subsequent Aghlabid rulers. From its foundation, 
al-‘Abbasiyya had a mint (dar al-darb) where gold 
dinars and silver dirhams, bearing the town’s name, 
were coined. An official factory of textiles (firds) 
produced the robes of honour (kAil‘a) and the stan- 
dards. Under the successors of Ibrahim I, al-‘Ab- 
basiyya was provided with monuments of public 
and private utility. Abii Ibrahim Ahmad built a 
large reservoir (sahridj or faskiyya) of which impor- 
tant remains have been preserved. The basin had 
an abundant supply of water, which was carried to 
Kayrawan in the summer, when the cisterns of the 
capital were exhausted.—The town of Rakkada, 
founded in 264/877 by Ibrahim II, some miles further 
to the south, replaced al-‘Abbasiyya as residence. 
Al-‘Abbasiyya sank to the level of a township, in- 
habited by mawdli and tradesmen, but continued 
to exist in a modest way until the Hilalian in- 
vasion (middle of the 5th/11th century) when it 
disappeared for good. A cursory excavation, in 1923, 
of the hill (¢el) where al-‘Abbasiyya was situated, 
brought to light many potsherds belonging to the 
Aghlabid period. This white pottery with large black, 
green and blue decoration was no doubt inspired by 
oriental models coming from ‘Irak (SAmarra, Rakka) 
and Egypt (Fustat). It is worth mentioning that al- 
‘Abb4siyya was the birth-place of several scholars, 
notably of Abu ’l-‘Arab [q.v.] Muh. b. Ahmad b. 
Tamim, first historian of al-Kayraw4an (d. 333/945). 
Bibliography: Baladhuri, Fut#h, 234; Bakri, 
al-Masalik (de Slane), 24; Idrisi (de Goeje, Des- 
criptio al Magribi), 65-7; Ibn ‘Idhari, al-Bayan 
al-Mughrib, Leiden 1948, I, 84; Desvergers, Hist 
de V’Afr. et de la Sicilie (transl. of Ibn Khaldin), 
Paris 1841, 86-8; G. Margais, Manuel de VArt 

Musulman, Paris 1926, I, 40. 

(H. H. AppuL-Wanas) 


AL-ABBASIYYA — ‘ABD 


‘AL-“ABBASIYYA [see TUBNA] 

“ABD is the ordinary word for “s}ave” in Arabic 
of all periods (the usual plural in this sense is ‘abid, 
although the Kur?din has “ibdéd: xxiv, 32), more 
particularly for ‘‘male slave’’, ‘‘female slave’’ being 
ama (pl. ima’). Both words are of old Semitic stock; 
Biblical Hebrew uses them in the same meaning. 
Classical Arabic also expresses the idea of “‘slave’’, 
in the singular of both genders and in the collective, 
by the generic term rakik, which however is not 
found in the Kur’a4n. On the other hand, the Kur?4n 
frequently uses the term rakaba, literally ‘‘neck, 
nape of the neck’’, and, still more frequently, the 
periphrasis mda malakat aymanukum (-hum), ‘‘that 
which your (their) right hands possess’. The ‘abd 
mamlik™ of xvi, 75 is to be regarded in the light 
of this formula: it should properly be rendered ‘“‘a 
slave, who is (himself) a piece of property’. Hence, no 
doubt, the development in the classical language of 
mamlik as a noun meaning “‘slave’’ (later also ‘“‘ex- 
slave’). In the course of the history of Arabic, as of 
other languages, various vicissitudes have been under- 
gone by euphemisms literally denoting “boy, girl” or 
“‘manservant, maidservant’’: fata (fem. fatat), which 
is Kur’anic, ghulam for “male slave’, djariya for 
“female slave’, both very common, wasif particularly 
for men (the fem. wasifa is also found), and khadim 
particularly for women (also, at an early date, for 
“eunuch’’). Both these last have in some countries 
finally come to mean “‘negro, negress”. Another term 
sometimes used for “‘slave”’ is asir, properly ‘“‘captive”’. 

The abstract “slavery” is expressed by rikk or 
by a derivative of ‘abd, such as ‘ubudiyya. The 
“master’’ is sayyid; he may also be referred to as 
“patron” (mawld) or, in legal parlance, ‘owner’ 
(malik). The opposite of slave, ‘free man or woman’”’. 
is hurr (fem. hurra). 

Turkish has, as equivalents for “‘slave’, kul or 
kdle, as well as loan-words from Persian: bende, 
and from Arabic: esir (asir), gulam (ghuladm) for the 
masculine, cariye (djdriya) and halayik (khalaik, 
properly ‘‘creatures’’) for the feminine. Besides banda, 
Persian has ghuldm for the masculine and keniz 
for the feminine. 


1. BEFORE ISLAM 


Slavery was practised in pre-Islamic Arabia, as 
in the remainder of the ancient and early mediaeval 
world. But it must be admitted that the sparse and 
controversial data available to us for the pre- 
Islamic period are insufficient to provide reliable 
answers to most of the problems presented by the 
institution. It may be allowed that, immediately 
before the Hijra, the great majority of slaves in 
western Arabia, a plentiful commodity at Mecca, 
by whose sale merchants grew rich (‘Abd Allah b. 
Djud‘4n [q.v.]; cf. Lammens, La Mecque...., Beirut 
1924, passim), were coloured people of Ethiopian 
origin (Habasha). Some of them must have formed 
the nucleus of the Afdbish, the Meccan militia 
(Lammens, JA, 1916 = L’Arabie occidentale avant 
Vhégire, Beirut, 1928, pp. 237-293). Bilal, the first 
muezzin of Islam, was one such slave. There were 
some white slaves of foreign race, far less numerous, 
who were no doubt brought by Arab caravaneers 
(slave-dealers as far back as the Bible story of 
Joseph), or were the product of beduin captures 
(legend of the Persian Salman P&k). Finally, there 
are no objective grounds for denying the existence 
of Arab slaves, although the ransoming of captives 
among nomad tribes was a matter of common prac- 
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tice. We have the example of the Kalbite Zayd b. 
Haritha, who became the adopted son of Muhammad: 
a valuable example, even if it has been touched up 
in the manner of Tradition (see the decision attri- 
buted to ‘Umar, infra, as plausible evidence pointing 
the same way). We have, however, nothing conclusive 
on the existence of enslavement for debt or the sale 
of children by their families: the late and rare ac- 
counts of such occurrences (A ghani*, iii, 97; xix, 
4) show them to be abnormal. 

It would moreover be unwise to stretch the scanty 
information we have on the condition of slaves in 
the Hidjaz before Islam, to fit every locality and every 
social division. Nomads and sedentaries, in parti- 
cular, may have shown evidence of quite a different 
attitude, even in those days: we shall come to the 
modern period later. The abiding scorn of slave an- 
cestry, even if only on the mother’s side, the satire 
aimed at the man who marries a captive girl (G. 
Jacob, Altarab. Beduinenleben, Berlin 1897, pp. 137-8, 
213; Bichr Farés, L’honneur chez les Arabes avant 
l'Islam, Paris 1932, p. 71) are perhaps characteristic 
of beduin mentality, rather than indicative of the 
general outlook of town-dwellers. The biography in 
literary form of the renowned warrior-poet ‘Antara, 
son of a beduin and an Ethiopian slave-girl, who has 
to perform dazzling feats of arms before his father 
will consent to legitimize him, is a roman a thése 
(Lammens, Le berceau de VIslam, Rome 1914, p. 
299) against disinheriting the children of such unions, 
indeed against keeping them in slavery: proof that 
the question had some immediacy and demanded 
a liberal answer, at any rate in some quarters. 

It is probable that the usual practice of the pre- 
Islamic Arabs was influenced by an ancient Semitic 
distinction between two classes of slave, never per- 
haps reduced to a strict legal principle (I. Mendel- 
sohn, Slavery in the Ancient Near East, New York, 
1949, pp. 57-8) and never ratified by Muslim law, 
but which has left traces here and there in the code 
of behaviour of Islamicized lands: in contrast with 
the purchased slave (‘abd* mamluka), the slave born 

- in his master’s house (‘abd* kinn**; a term later applied 
to the slave over whom one has full and complete 
rights of ownership) was, in the ordinary course of 
events, unlikely to be sold or otherwise disposed of 
by the master (LA, xvii, 227-8; Djurdjani, Ta‘r- 
fat, kinn), We are on firmer ground—because the 
practice is expressly condemned in the Ku’ran, xxiv, 
33—in accepting it as fact that in pre-Islamic times 
female slaves were prostituted for the benefit of their 
masters, again in accordance with a Near Eastern 
custom of great antiquity (Mendelsohn, op. cit. p. 54). 


2. THE Kor’An. THE RELIGlous ETHIC 


a—-Islam, like its two parent monotheisms, Ju- 
daism and Christianity, has never preached the 
abolition of slavery as a doctrine, but it has followed 
their example (though in a very different fashion) 
in endeavouring to moderate the institution and 
mitigate its legal and moral aspects (for the part 
played in this by Christianity, see M. Bloch, in 
Annales, 1947, and Imbert, in Mélanges F. de 
Visscher, Brussels, 1949, vol. i). Spiritually, the 
slave has the same value as the free man, and the 
same eternity is in store for his soul; in this earthly 
life, failing emancipation, there reimains the fact 
of his inferior status, to which he must piously resign 
himself. 

The Kur’an regards this discrimination between 
human beings as in accordance with the divinely- 
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established order of things (xvi, 71, 75; xxx, 28). 
But over and over again, from beginning to end of 
the Preaching, it makes the emancipation of slaves 
a meritorious act: a work of charity (ii, 177; xc, 
13), to which the legal alms may be devoted (ix, 
60), or a deed of expiation for certain felonies (un- 
intentional homicide: iv, 92, where ‘a believing 
slave’’ is specified; perjury: v, 89; lviii, 3); con- 
sent must be readily given to contractual emanci- 
pation (xxiv, 33). The unemancipated slave is 
mentioned among those who should be treated 
“kindly” (tksan®", iv, 36). Furthermore, his dignity 
as a human being is shown in certain ordinances 
relating to the sexual side of social relationships. 
We have already mentioned the ban on the prosti- 
tution of female slaves (xxiv, 33); nobody may 
lawfully enjoy them except their master (xxiii, 6; 
xxxiii, 50; 1xx, 30) or their husband, for legal mar- 
Tiage is open to slaves, male and female. Masters 
have the moral duty to marry off their ‘‘virtuous”’ 
slaves of both sexes (xxiv, 32); if need be it -is 
even permissible for Muslim slaves to marry free 
Muslims (ii, 221; iv, 25). The slave-woman who, ob- 
taining her master’s consent, which is essential, mar- 
ries a free man, is entitled to ‘ta reasonable dowry” 
from her husband. She is obliged to remain faithful 
to him; but if she commits adultery her slave status 
re-emerges in the curious provision that she is liable 
to only one-half of the punishment reserved for the 
free married woman (iv, 25). Finally, the Kur’an 
protects the slave’s life, to some extent, by the law 
of retaliation, but the formula ‘‘the free for the free, 
the slave for the slave” (ii, 178) shows clearly how 
in penal matters the principle of inequality is main- 
tained. 

Bibliography: R. Roberts, Das Familien, 
Sklaven.... Recht im Qordn, Leipzig 1908, 41-47; 
Social Laws of the Qordn, London 1925, 53 ff. 
b.—The more or less official Muslim ethic, expressed 

in the hadiths, follows the line of Kur’anic teaching; 
it even iays perceptible stress on the humanitarian 
tendencies of the latter in the question with which 
we are dealing. Al-Ghazali, in the Ipyd?, ed. 1346 
A.H., ii, 195-7 (hukak al-mamlaik) (transl. G.-H. 
Bousquet, AIEO 1952, 423-7) had only to string 
together a number of well-known hadiths to produce 
what amounts to a lecture on ethics for slave-owners, 
illustrated by examples. 

Tradition delights in asserting that the slave’s 
lot was among the latest preoccupations of the Pro- 
phet. It has quite a large store of sayings and anec- 
dotes, attributed to the Prophet or to his Compa- 
nions, enjoining real kindness towards this inferior 
social .class. “Do not forget that they are your 
brothers”; at any rate when they are Muslims, 
as some texts specify.—‘‘God has given you the 
right of ownership over them; He could have given 
them the right of ownership over you’. —‘‘God 
has more power over you than you have over them”’. 
Thus the master is recommended not to show con- 
tempt for his slave; not to say ‘‘my slave’? but 
“my boy, my servant” (v. supra), to share his food 
with him, to provide him with clothing similar to 
his own, to set him no more than moderate work, 
not to punish him excessively if he does wrong, 
to forgive him ‘‘seventy times a day’’, and finally 
to sell him to another master if they cannot get 
on well together. 

Manumission is commended as a happy solution 
in many cases and is suggested as a way for the 
master to make amends for excessive chastisement of 
his slave. It is recommended, in the same category 
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as alms-giving, at the time of an eclipse, and is 
included among the various possible ways of expi- 
ating a voluntary breaking of the fast of Ramadan 
{the Kur?4n prescribes no more than ‘‘the feeding of 
a poor man”’: ii, 184). A twofold reward in heaven 
is promised to the man who educates his slavegirl, 
frees her and marries her. A famous hadith affirms: 
“‘The man who frees a Muslim (v.1. ‘a believer’) 
slave, God will free from hell, limb for limb’’. 

It is the duty of the slave, for his part, to give 
loyal service. He is “the shepherd of his master’s 
wealth’? and will be asked for an account of it in 
the next world. His reward in paradise will be two- 
fold if, in addition to performing the usual religious 
obligations, he has the especial merit of having given 
good advice to his master. 

If the Kur’a4n and Tradition show a certain 
tavouritism towards such slaves as are Muslims, 
another direction is shown in hadiths forbidding the 
keeping of male Arabs in slavery; they invoke a 
decision to this effect said to have been given by 
the caliph ‘Umar, in favour of disposing of instances 
of slavery against the payment of a ransom, where 
these were the result of “pre-Islamic practices” (see 
especially Ibn Sallam, K. al-Amwal, pp. 133-4). 

Bibliography: Wensinck, Handbook, s.v. 

SLAVES. 


3. Fixx 


Under the heading of fikh properly so-called, we 
shall have recourse to the main provisions agreed 
on by the great Sunni schools. Thereafter we shall 
note very briefly some typical solutions adopted by 
Imami Shi‘ism. 

a.—Apart from the occasionally operative distinct- 
ion between Muslim and non-Muslim slaves, Muslim 
law recognizes only one category of slaves, regardless 
of their ethnic origin or the source of their condition. 
The institution is kept going by only two lawful 
means: birth in slavery or capture in war, and even 
of these the latter is not applicable to Muslims, since 
though they may remain enslaved they cannot be 
reduced to slavery. Legally therefore, the only Mus- 
lim slaves are those born into both categories or who 
were already slaves at the time of their conversion 
to Islam. Their number tends to diminish both 
through emancipation, particularly reconimended 
in such cases, and through the following provision: 
whereas the usual principle of Muslim law is that 
the child assumes at birth his mother’s status, free 
or slave, an exception, of all the more importance in 
view of its wide application, is made in favour of 
the child born of a free man and a female slave be- 
longing to him; such a child is regarded as free-born 
(otherwise he would be his father’s slave). What 
this amounts to is that slavery could scarcely con- 
tinue to exist in Islam without the constantly renewed 
contribution of peripheral or external elements, 
either directly captured in war or imported commer- 
cially, under the fiction of the Holy War, from for- 
eign territory (dar al-harb). 

It is pleasing to see that in the eyes of Muslim 
jurists slavery is an exceptional condition: ‘The 
basic principle is liberty” (al-asl huwa’l-hurrtyya). 
Consequently, for the majority of them, the pre- 
sumption is in favour of freedom; on the whole they 
have come down on the side of regarding as free 
the foundling (lakit) whose origin remains unknown. 
But it may fairly be stated that, despite the strict- 
ness professed by certain doctors of the law, the 
ftkh has never evolved an adequately clear system 





of sanctiuus to suppress the kidnapping or sale of 
free persons, Muslim or non-Muslim. Still less do 
we see any positive denunciation of the practice 
of castrating young slaves, although it was con- 
demned in principle. 

b.—On the juridico-religious level, the slave has a 
kind of composite quality, partaking of the nature 
both of thing and of person. Considered as a thing, 
he is subject to the right of ownership—indeed it 
is in this th'at the strict definition of slavery lies— 
exercised by a man or woman, and he may be the 
object of all the legal operations proceeding from 
this position: sale, gift, hire, inheritance and so 
on. In this respect he is ‘ta mere commodity” (siI‘a 
min al-sila‘). In the various classes of property 
distinguished by the /ikh, he generally ranks with 
the animals and his lot is like theirs: the new-born 
slave, for instance, is the “fruit”? (ghalla) of his 
mother, like the young of cattle, and belongs to her 
master; in the theoretical treatises on public law, 
the muhtasib is given the duty of ensuring that mas- 
ters treat their slaves and their animals properly. 
The slave may (as among the Romans and in Christ- 
ian Europe) belong to two or more owners at the 
same time: he is then said to be ‘“‘held in common” 
(mushtarak); such joint ownership gives rise to some 
extremely complex legal positions, which provide 
abundant material for the casuistry of the doctors. 
Again, it should be noted that the law lays down 
the amount of the reward which may be claimed 
by the one who restores a runaway slave (dbik) 
to his master. 

Yet the slave, even from the point of view of the 
right of ownership, of which he is the object, is not 
always treated exactly like other property. M4liki law, 
for example, allows, in towns where it is the custom- 
ary usage, an automatic guarantee of three days, 
at the expense of the seller of the slave, against 
any “faults”? (‘wy#b) in the latter (one year in the 
case of madness or leprosy). The fact that a master 
may legally have sexual relations with his female 
slaves gives rise to a system of regulating these 
relations, which has repercussions elsewhere on his 
exercise of the right of ownership: thus a distinction 
is sometimes drawn between costly female slaves, 
intended for cohabitation, and ordinary female 
slaves (e.g. Mudawwana, vi, 192 seqq., concerning 
a clause of non-guarantee in sale), between female 
slaves within and outside the prohibited degrees of 
relationship to the interested party (e.g. in the 
matter of the loan of consummation, kard, except 
among the Hanafis, who forbid it with all living 
things). Further, the regard for kinship has an even 
more striking effect. It is forbidden to separate a slave 
mother and her young child, up to about the age 
of seven, by their becoming the property of different 
different masters (a hadith runs: ‘‘Whoever separates 
a mother from her child, God will separate him from 
his dear ones on the Day of Resurrection’’), under 
pain of nullity of the tegal transaction; the Hanafis, 
more reluctant to impose legal sanctions, brand 
as “objectionable’’ the separating of a slave, not 
yet arrived at puberty, from any close blood-relative 
within the prohibited degrees, whether the latter is 
of age or not. Emancipation follows automatically, 
except in the Zahiri school, when a slave becomes 
the property of a very close relative: according to the 
Sh4fi‘is, only in the ascending and descending lines: 
the Malikis add brothers and sisters too, while the 
Hanafis extend the rule to all relatives within the 
prohibited degrees. Religious affiliation is also taken 
into account, inasmuch as non-Muslims cannot 
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keep Muslim slaves; they must either free them or 
dispose of them to Muslim masters. 

If the master fails to meet his moral obligation 
of providing for the physical maintenance (nafaka) 
of his slave, the law requires in the last resort that 
the latter be sold, a solution also enjoined, except 
by the Hanafis, in the case of animals. The M4likis 
hold that emancipation is compulsory (cf. Exodus, 
xxi, 26-7) when the master carries his ill-treatment 
of his slave to the point of mutilation or disfigure- 
ment. Later, when we come to deal with personal 
rights, we shall meet with other instances of curtail- 
ment of the absolute right of ownership, as of other 
features of penal law. 

c.-On the personal rights of the slave, that is, on 
his juridico-religious competence, it is interesting to 
see whether the classical jurists have ever attempted 
a general theory that would bring out the principles 
underlying the solutions scattered under the various 
headings of ftkh. One such attempt is to be found 
in the works of the Hanafi al-Pazdawi (d. 482/1089), 
commented on and imitated in the later treatises on 
ustl al-fikh; the basic ideas, Hanafi of course, are as 
follows (Usil, ed. Istanbul 1307 A.H., pp. 1401-1426): 
slave-status is incompatible with ‘‘patrimonial 
ownership”’ (mdlikiyyat al-mdl), whence it follows 
for example, that the slave cannot take a concubine, 
but is compatible with ‘‘non-patrimonial ownership” 
(malikiyyat ghayr al-mdal), whence it follows, for 
example, that the slave may marry. His status does 
not debar the slave from administering property 
and laying claim to the ‘“‘possession’’ (yad) of it, 
but is incompatible with the full exercise of the 
higher legal faculties of the human being: his dhimma 
(abstract financial responsibility) and his Ail (free- 
dom of action in sexual matters) are reduced, and 
all wilayat (public or private offices of authority) 
are forbidden to him. More recent works, of the type 
of the Ashbah wa-Naza’ir by the Shafi’ite Suyiti 
and the Hanafite Ibn Nudjaym, merely give dry 
and rather disjointed lists of the manifold rules 
about what slaves may and may not do. 
d.—The Muslim slave has a religious status (‘ibadat) 
theoretically identical with that of his free coreli- 
gionists (the contrary opinion is exceptional; e.g. 
in one solitary Maliki, cf. Ibn Farhin, Dibdadj, 
1329 268); but some derogations were more or 
jess inevitable on cerjain points. Most authori- 
ties hold that his dependence on a master absolves 
him from the strict necessity of performing such 
pious acts as involve freedom of movement: the Fri- 
day prayer, pilgrimage, the Holy War. Another 
consequence of this dependence is that the master 
is responsible for the annual payment of his ‘‘alms 
at the breaking of the fast” (zakat al-fitr). The Muslim 
slave-woman is not under as strict an obligation to 
“chide her nakedness” (satry al-‘awra) at the ritual 
prayer as the free woman. The slave is not forbidden 
to act as leader (imam) of congregational prayer, 
although the Hanafis disapprove of the practice, 
and some other authorities do not permit him to 
become a salaried imam, or at any rate they prefer 
a free man to hold the office, if one is available 
of the required competence. The question of his 
acting as imam at the midday prayer on Fridays 
and the two canonical festivals is more debatable, 
especially if this office is regarded as an emanation 
from the public authority; even within the various 
schools there is disagreement about whether or not 
it is allowable. On, the whole, however, the affirm- 
ative answer seems to have prevailed, except among 
the Hanbalis. The slave is no more qualified to 


hold a position of religious magistrature (judgeship, 
hisba) than an official position of secular authority; 
he is nevertheless acceptable as a subordinate officer 
in the revenue department. 

e.—In matters of law in the strict sense (mu‘amalat), 
the slave’s incompetence to act (fadjr) is assumed in 
principle, but is not absolute. If he is a Muslim, the 
fikh confirms and expressly states his competence to 
contract a marriage, as clearly laid down in the Kur?an 
(v. supra); but the master’s consent is required both 
for male and female slaves (according to the Ma- 
likis, the male slave of full age may marry of his 
own accord, but the master then has the right either 
to ratify the marriage or to terminate it by repu- 
diation) and it is the master who acts as “guardian 
for matrimonial purposes”’ (walt) of his female slaves, 
The master can even marry off by “compulsion”, 
(djabr) a male slave, not yet of age, or a female slave 
(the father of a family has a similar right over his 
children); the schools of Abu Hanifa and Malik 
concede him the same power over a male slave of 
full age. The Hanbalis alone, on the other hand, hold 
that the slave may insist on his master’s marrying 
him off. Notwithstanding reservations and restrictions 
based on the words of the Kur?an, and in spite of 
the customary requirement of ‘‘compatability’”’ 
(Rkafa@?a) between the parties, the jurists admit and 
lay down rules for marriage between Muslims of 
whom one is a slave and the other free. We have 
convincing evidence that, in the course of the cen- 
turies, such unequal marriages occurred (to the 
advantage to the slave, male or female, concerned) 
more often than one might think. A slave wife, on 
being emancipated, has the right to opt for divorce 
if her husband is a slave and, according to the 
Hanafis, even if he is free. 

A Muslim cannot be the husband or wife of his 
or her slave (nor even, some would add, of the slave 
belonging to his or her son); there is an absolute in- 
compatibility, for the same persons, between connu- 
bium and ownership. In contradistinction to the other 
rites, the Hanafis permit a Muslim, even a-free Muslim, 
to marry a Jewish or Christian slave-girl. The slave 
is entitled to a maximum of two wives, except in 
the Maliki view, which grants him four, just like 
a free man. The Malikis are also alone in conceding 
that a slave-wife has the right to share in her hus- 
band’s nights on equal terms with a free co-wife; 
the other jurists allow her only one night in three. 
The obligation, which is generally recognized as 
incumbent on a slave-husband, to maintain his wife, 
gives rise to various solutions if he is not legitimately 
possessed of adequate means. ; 

Although the majority of authorities deny that 
the male slave of full age can contract a valid marri- 
age of his own free will, yet all agree that he has 
the husband’s usual right of repudiation (faldk) as 
he thinks fit. But in accordance with the general 
tendency to reduce by one-half, in the case of the 
slave, all figures prescribed for free men, he may only 
take back his wife after one single formula of repu- 
diation, instead of the two which the Koran (ii, 
229) lays down as a maximum. Consequently a 
twofold repudiation on his part has the same decisive 
result as a threefold repudiation by a free man; 
the Hanafis alone, who in the matter of repudiation 
have more consideration for the woman than for 
the man, apply this reduction if it is the wife who 
is a slave, whether or not her husband is a free man. 
The Hanafis also set themselves apart from the other 
schools in not permitting the married male slave to 
use the device of “cursing” (/#‘dn), instituted by the 
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Kur’4n (xxiv, 6-9) to the advantage of the husband 


who may accuse his wife of adultery with no legal 
proof. 

The “legal period of withdrawal”’ (“dda) which 
must be observed by widows or repudiated woman 
(Kur?an, ii, 228, 234; lxv, 4) is also halved when 
the woman in question is a slave: 1) two months 
and five days for a widow, instead of four months 
and ten days; 2) two menstrual or intermenstrual 
periods (depending on the school) instead of three 
(one could hardly say one-and-a-half) for the repu- 
diated woman who is usually regular, except that 
the Zahiris keep the figure at three; 3) one month 
and a half for the repudiated woman who is not 
usually regular, except according to the Malikis, 
who oddly enough, as Averroes remarks (Biddya, 
ed. 1935, ii, 93; tr. Laiméche, 233-4), here hold 
to the figure of three. 

f.—Far more important in practice, on account of 
its wide application and great bearing on social 
life, is the system of legal concubinage. In fikk 
as in the Kur?4n, extramarital cohabitation is per- 
missible only between a man and his own female 
slave; he is forbidden to cohabit with a slave be- 
longing to his wife, even with the latter’s consent 
(contrary to the Biblical custom), but indulgence 
is shown if he has relations with a slave belonging 
to his son. Co-owners of a female slave may not 
cohabit with her, nor may a sole owner cohabit with 
a married female slave. When the concubine (surriy- 
ya) has a child by her master, she enjoys the title 
of umm walad [q.v.} and an improved status in that 
she cannot be sold and becomes free on her master’s 
death (compare the Code of Hammurabi, para. 170; 
but for the fluctuations in old Islamic practice see 
J. Schacht, in E.I.+ s.v., and The Origins of 
Muhammadan Jurisprudence, Oxford, 1950, 264-6); 
that child and any others she may subsequently 
have are born free. There is no limit to the number 
of concubines as there is to the number of wives, 
but alniost all the authorities teach that there are 
the same bars to cohabitation as to marriage: natural 
or acquired kinship, two sisters together, the woman’s 
professing a heathen religion. 

With the especial aim of avoiding confusion over 
parentage, in the absence of any initial ceremony 
or “idda, the jurists have prescribed a temporary ban 
on sexual relations, in the case of a slave-woman, for 
“verification of non-pregnancy”’ or is#ibra?, when for 
any reason she becomes the property of a new master 
or changes her status (emancipation, marriage). 
If she is pregnant, this ban lasts till her confinement, 
as with the “idda; if not, its duration is one menstrual 
period. If she is not yet regular in her periods or 
has ceased to be regular, the authorities differ: one 
month or three months is the usual rule. Malikis 
and Hanbalis make the seller of the slave-woman 
share in the responsibility of the istibra?; the former 
entrust her (muwdada‘a) to the supervision of a 
third person. There is considerable difference of 
opinion on points of detail in the numerous cases 
where the istibrad? would appear to be no longer obli- 
gatory, as serving no purpose; to avoid it, recourse 
is had to certain devices of procedure, particularly 
by the Hanafi devotees of “‘circumventions of the 
law”? (hiyal) (well-known anecdote of Hari al- 
Rashid and the kdd? Abii Yisuf, which has found its 
way into the Arabian Nights). 

The children born of legal concubinage are legi- 
timate and, in the matter of succession to their 
father’s estate, are on the same footing as children 
born in wedlock. But it is harder to establish legally 
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the paternity of a master, with all its legal and social 
consequences, than that of a husband; besides, the 
old ‘Iraki jurists were loth to declare it officially if 
there was no expression of willingness on the part 
of the master concerned. The Hanafis too stand 
apart from the other schools in not fathering a child 
on the master unless the latter acknowledges it, 
and in permitting him to disown it if there is a legal 
presumption in favour of his paternity inasmuch 
as the concubine is already umm walad. In the other 
schools, the master of an unmarried female slave 
is legally regarded as the father of her child, not 
only if he acknowledges it as his own but also if 
he makes an implicit admission of having had re- 
lations with her, as is obviously the case if she is 
already umm walad. It is open to him to deny pater- 
nity only if cohabitation was manifestly impossible 
within the—very wide—officially recognized limits 
of the term of pregnancy, or if he takes an oath 
that he put his concubine in istibrd? at least six 
months before the date of the birth, and that he 
has not cohabited with her since. The ascription of 
paternity becomes complicated in such abnormal 
situations as when two co-owners of a slave cohabit 
with her during the same intermenstrual period, 
or when two entitled parties in succession have had 
relations with her without tstibrd?; recourse is then 
had to the ruling of the “physiognomists” (kaif 
pl. kafa), an ancient Arabian expedient difficult of 
application at certain times. Failing this, the child 
is left to choose for himself at puberty. Here again 
the Hanafis stand alone in refusing to ratify this 
archaic institution ; they prefer, if the decision proves 
to be rationally impossible, to set up a kind of two- 
fold paternity. 

g.—Most authorities deny the slave-woman the 
right of custody (kadana) over her children to which 
the free woman is entitled, nor do they permit the male 
slave to be a “guardian for matrimonial purposes” 
(wali). The Shafi and Hanafi schools (who have 
not ratified the partial tolerance of Abii Hanifa) 
refuse to allow the slave to act as executor of a will 
(wast). The testimony (shahdda) of a slave is not 
admissible in court, except among the Hanbalis, 
and even they do not accept it in connection with 
the most serious punishable offences. His affirmation 
(tkrar) is generally accepted in matters affecting his 
person (apart from restrictions imposed by certain 
authorities) but not in matters of property. 

h.—All the schools agree that the master can do 
as he likes with property in the possession of his 
slave and is at liberty to take it away from him. 
In the eyes of third parties, the ordinary slave has 
no patrimony of his own: his business activities, 
which are severely restricted, are on behalf of his 
master, who alone is financially competent to act. 
Nevertheless the Malikis take up the remarkable 
position (for an interesting justification see ‘Abd 
al-Wahhab, Ishraf, i, 270) of recognizing the slave’s 
“ownership”’ (milk) of his pecslium, whose source 
is mainly from gifts or bequests which it is permis- 
sible for him to accept on his own account, although 
the ownership here is precarious and may not be 
disposed of without consent. Two important conse- 
quences of this doctrine are that, according to the 
Malikis, the slave may lawfully have concubines 
without giving rise to any theoretical difficulties, 
and that on gaining his freedom he may keep his 
peculium, unless his master has formally announced 
his wish to retain it. 

Finally, apropos of patrimony, there is quite a 
common practice, known from remote Semitic anti- 
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quity and from the Classical world, which provides 
the slave with a real, though not unrestricted, legal 
competency: it consists in the master’s putting his 
slave in charge of a business or of certain specified 
business dealings, entrusting him with a capital sum 
where necessary. The slave is then said to be “au- 
thorized” (ma°dhun or ma>dhin lah). The effects of 
this ‘authorization’ (idkn), which may nevertheless 
be revoked, are conceived in more or less generous 
terms by different jurists. The recipient always in 
fact becomes relatively indeperident, so as to be 
able to deal quite frgely with third parties. The autho- 
rities are well-nigh unanimous in not making the 
master responsible for the debts of his ‘“‘authorized”’ 
slave; the Hanafis, followed with some hesitation 
by the Hanbalis, allow them to be recovered on the 
“physical person” (vakaba) of the slave debtor, if 
the capital at his disposal is inadequate; in other 
words he may be sold to pay them. On the other 
hand, the Malikis and Shafis recognize his ‘‘ab- 
stract responsibility” (dkimma); the “‘obligation to 
pay” (dayn) they leave standing to the account of 
those creditors whom the assets are insufficient to 
satisfy, while deferring the ‘‘exaction of payment” 
(mufalaba, ‘“‘Haftung’’) till such time as the slave 
is emancipated. 

i.—-It is in connection with punishments (‘ukébat) 
that the hybrid and indeterminate character of the 
legal nature of the slave, who is simultaneously a 
thing and a person of inferior status, breaks through 
the complicated web of solutions presented by the 
fikh. Here is a curious example, of an unusual kind 
but mentioned as clearly showing this ambivalence: 
the “legal compensation”’ (diya) for the foetus aborted 
by a free woman is a young slave of either sex, tech- 
nically known as ghurra, whereas the compensation 
for victims duly born is reckoned in camels or money. 

To what extent is the law of retaliation (kisas) 
applied to slaves, on the basis of Kur4n, ii, 178 
(uv. supra)? In a case of intentional homicide it works 
against the slave, whether the victim be bond or 
free (if he is free, it is no doubt not precisely the idea 
of retaliation which underlies the punishment); 
but the schools object to putting a free man to death 
for killing a-slave, with the noteworthy exception 
of the Hanafis (and also of that illustrious, albeit 
somewhat dissident, Hanbali, Ibn Taymiyya; cf. 
Laoust, Essai, 418, 438), and even they exempt 
the man who kills his own slave or one belonging 
to his son. The Malikis are almost alone in con- 
ferring on the victim’s next-of-kin the ownership 
of the guilty slave (again with a great many reser- 
vations), to do with him as he pleases: he may put 
him to death, keep him in slavery or set him free. 
This may be a survival of an archaic solution, else- 
where replaced by the simple choice, as in the case 
of free men, between retaliation and compensation 
according to the tariff. In cases of deliberate wound- 
ing the Shafi‘is apply retaliation between the same 
persons as in cases of homicide; Malikis and Hanba- 
lis insist on equality of status, slave or free, between 
the guilty party and his victim; the Hanafis forego 
retaliation altogether. 

What of the monetary compensation, according 
as the slave is guilty of or is the victim of bloodshed ? 
—1) Slave victim: The compensation goes to the 
master. The diya is the responsibility of the guilty 
person alone, except that the Shafi‘is are undecided 
whether or not to bring in the “group jointly respon- 
sible for the bloodwit”’ (‘aksla), which is the Hanafi 
tule in cases of homicide only. This diya is not 
fixed, as for the free man, but is calculated, in the 


event of death, on the market value (hima) of the 
victim; the Hanafis alone set an upper limit to it, 
namely the diya of a free man less a token reduction 
of ten dirhams. If there is only wounding, of a type 
specified in the tariff laid down by the Law for.a 
free man, the majority of authorities hold that the 
market value of the injured slave should be reduced 
by the amount of the difference between the figure 
shown in the legal scale for an identical wound and 
the maximum compensation for a free man. The 
Malikis and some Hanbalis teach, though with cer- 
tain reservations, that the sum paid should exactly 
equal the depreciation in the market value of theslave. 

2) Slave guilty: The majority of authorities give 


_ the master the choice between surrendering the cul- 


prit (daf‘, noxalis deditio) and paying the appro- 
priate diya. But the Shiafi‘is, followed by several 
Hanbalis, regard the diya as incumbent on the 
“physical person” (rakaba) of the slave in question, 
whom his master will therefore sell, and hand over 
the price received in exchange for him, up to the 
amount of the diya, unless he prefers to pay the 
sum due without selling him. 

The slave guilty of theft and the Muslim slave 
guilty of apostasy are punished in the same way 
as free men: by cutting off the hand in the former 
case, by death in the latter, when the necessary 
conditions for these punishments are fulfilled. 

Fornication (sind) committed by a slave of either 
sex does not legally involve the death penalty, in 
consequence of the Kur’anic ordinance (v. supra) and 
because neither male nor female slaves are held 
capable of acquiring the particular legal condition 
of a muksan(a) spouse, which the fikh restricts to 
free persons who have consummated marriage and 
which it regards as necessary before a death-sentence 
can be imposed for a sexual offence. As laid down 
in the Kur’an, the punishment is half of that decreed 
(xxiv, 2) for the free person who is not muksan(a); 
viz. fifty lashes instead of one hundred, to which 
some authorities would add the further penalty of 
banishment. It should be noted that Hanafis and 
Hanbalis refuse to regard as muksan the spouse of 
anybody who is not muksan: so, according to them, 
the husband or wife of a slayg cannot be executed 
for adultery. As part of the general tendency to 
mitigate the punishment for sexual offences involving 
slaves, certain cases of unlawful cohabitation with 
a female slave (e.g. by a co-owner or the master’s 
father) are not looked upon as sind. 

Finally, the slave who is guilty of a ‘‘false charge 
of fornication” (kadhf) against a free person is liable, 
here again, to half the penalty decreed by the 
Kur’an (xxiv, 4) against the slanderer who is free; 
viz. forty lashes instead of eighty. But the slave who 
is the victim of such a slander has no right at all 
to any such satisfaction, since the Law, which to 
a certain extent protects the person of the slave, 
does not go so far as to regard him or her as a man 
or woman of honour. 

The vast field of the ‘arbitrary punishments” 
(ta‘daziv), left to the judge’s discretion, almost com- 
pletely defies investigation through the study of 
written sources. We are conscious of our inability 
to make a sufficiently close study of how, in matters 
of punishment, the slave's position really compares, 
thro::ghout history, with that of the free man, in 
the eyes of the judicial authorities of Islam. 

j.—The emancipation (‘irk, ‘ataka, i‘tak) of the 
slave is a work of piety; it is a unilateral act on the 
part of the master, consisting in an explicit or implicit 
declaration; in the former case it is not necessary 
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to show intention. In principle, emancipation cannot 
be revoked, nor may the beneficiary refuse it. If, 
however, instead of being immediate, it is to take 
effect at some fixed future date or subject to certain 
conditions, all authorities but the M4likis permit 
the slave to be sold in the meantime. This destroys 
the effect of the emancipation (except, some say, 
if the slave is then re-acquired by his former owner). 
The children of a female slave, born or unborn, as 
a rule become free on her emancipation. The partial 
enfranchisement of a slave by his sole master is 
equivalent to his total enfranchisement (Abi Hanifa 
formulates a reservation, but is not followed by his 
disciples). The question is more involved when the 
slave is held in joint ownership and one of the owners 
enfranchises him insofar as his own share is concerned; 
if this owner is well-to-do, the enfranchisement 
is total and he will compensate his fellow-owners 
for the value of their shares. If the emancipator 
is not wealthy enough for this, the slave remains 
“partial” (muba‘‘ad), except according to the Hana- 
fis, who free him and allow the other owners to re- 
cover their share out of the income from his work 
(st“dya). There is another point on which the Hanafis 
reject the solution readily accepted by the other 
schools: they do not permit recourse to the drawing 
of lots (kur‘a) to determine which of several slaves 
is to be enfranchised when circumstances make it 
necessary to choose; their rejection of this procedure 
dictates certain of their rulings. 

A grant of enfranchisement with effect from the 
master’s death, a desirable practice for the Faithful 
and one for which they have often shown partiality, 
is known as tadbir, from the expression ‘an dubur'* 
minni, “after me” (this is the view of the Malikis, 
who irfist on a formula containing a word from the 
root dbr). The Shafi‘is also apply the term to an 
enfranchisement to take effect from a date after 
the master’s death, which for the other schools 
would count as no more than a revocable testa- 
mentary disposition. Tadbir itself is in principle ir- 
revocable, in the eyes of all the authorities, but here 
too the Shafi‘is and Hanbalis allow it to be made 
void by the sale of the mudabbar slave. The Hanafis 
permit this only if the tadbir is limited (mukayyad) 
by a condition connected with the emancipator’s 
death. It is permissible for a master to cohabit with 
his mudabbara slave; and her children, except in 
the dominant Shafi‘i view, follow the condition of 
their mother. On the master’s death, the mudabbar, 
being regarded as part of his estate, is subject to 
the rule of the disposable third and on this rule 
depends the manner of his effective liberation, which 
is different for each school. Except according to 
the Hanafis, he remains in slavery if the debts of 
the deceased cannot be settled without selling him. 

Contractual enfranchisement is of great doctrinal 
and practical importance. It is recommended by 
the Kur’an (xxiv; 33: the interpretation of the 
text as implying a strict obligation has not generally 
prevailed). It consists in the master’s granting the 
slave his freedom in return for the payment of sums 
of money agreed between them. Some call this 
conditional enfranchisement, according to others 
it is ransom by the slave of his own person: a diver- 
gence which entails solutions differing in detail. 
The transaction is known in the Kur’4n as kitab, 
the verbal noun of the third form. In the classical 
language, no doubt to distinguish this from kiab = 
“letter, book”, it has been replaced by its morpho- 
logical equivalent mukdtaba or by kitaba. 

Although the payments are usually spaced out 


(munadjdjama) and the majority of jurists regard 
settlement by instalments as essential to the con- 
tract, the Hanafis accept one single and immediate 
payment; the Ma4likis are satisfied with one instal- 
ment, while Shafi‘is and Hanbalis insist on a mini- 
mum of two. The sums to be paid are of course de- 
ducted from the peculium of the slave, who is ipso 
facto ‘‘authorized” to engage in business; the granting 
of kitdba to a female slave who has no honest source 
of income is frowned upon. The mukdtab is set free 
only when his payments are completed (on some 
archaic divergences, see Schacht, Origins, 279-80). 
But the master is forbidden to sell him in the mean- 
time, except by the Hanbalis, who nevertheless 
hold the purchaser to the terms of the contract of 
enfranchisement. The Malikis give the master a 
limited right to dispose in advance of the total of 
the sums which the mukatab undertakes to pay (they 
are known as hitdba, like the contracts itself). Con- 
cubinage with a ‘‘contractually emancipated female 
slave” is unlawful. A grant of mukdtaba may be 
superimposed on one of tadbir, to the same person’s 
advantage. When the mukdtab reaches the end of 
his payments, a “‘rebate”’ (ita?) is usually accorded 
to him, in compliance with the Kur’anic text: fixed 
or discretionary, obligatory or merely recommended, 
according to the different authorities. 

k.—Once he has gained his liberty, the freedman 
(Sattk, mu‘tak) immediately enjoys the same full 
legal capacity as the freeborn. But both he and his 
male descendants in perpetuity remain attached to 
the emancipator (mu‘tik), and to his or her family, 
by a bond of “‘clientship” or wala, a term equally 
denoting the converse side of the relationship: “‘pa- 
tronage”’. “‘Patron”’ and “‘client’’ are both referred 
to as mawla (pl. mawdali) in relation to each other; 
if necessary they are differentiated by means of 
epithets: “‘higher’’ (al-ad) for the former and “lo- 
wer’’ (al-asfal) for the latter. The Hanafis alone main- 
tain, besides this wala? which originates in slavery, 
a legal institution known as wala? al-muwdalat between 
free men, which is outside the scope of the present 
discussion. 

A saying, applied with slight variations in the 
different schools, runs: ‘‘Patronage belongs to the 
emancipator’’ (al-wala? li-man a‘tak); it cannot be 
made over to a third party by any negotiation or 
shift at the moment of emancipation. The fikh, 
moreover, which insists on assimilating patronage to 
natural kinship (hadith: al-wald? luhma ka-luhmat al- 
nasab), has succeeded in making it inalienable and 
untransferable, whereas cases of sale were not un- 
known before and even under Islam (cf. Ahmad 
Amin, Fadjr al-Islam, i, 110; Schacht, Origins, 
173). Nevertheless, on the strength of the peculiar 
concept of ‘‘attraction of patronage’”’ (djarr al-wald?), 
this right may be transferred in certain cases; for 
example, from the immediate emancipator to the 
one who emancipated him, or from the emancipator 
of the mother to the subsequent emancipator of 
the father, subject to certain conditions. Malikis 
and Hanbalis sanction, not without much wavering, 
and under very different final forms, an ancient 
type of enfranchisement without patronage, known 
as “tk al-saiba in reference to the pre-Islamic custom, 
condemned indeed in the Kur’an (v, 103), which 
consisted in turning loose in complete freedom one 
particular she-camel of the herd, protected by taboos. 

The patron and his ‘‘agnates” (‘asaba), or those 
of the patroness, stand in the position of agnates, 
except according to the Zahiris, to the emancipated 
slave who has no natural agnates, particularly in 
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connection with tutelage for purposes of matrimony : 


and with joint responsibility in penal matters. In 
retum, the property of the emancipated slave or 
of his or her descendants in the male line who die 
leaving neither priority heirs nor agnates, reverts 
to the patron or patroness or to their agnatic heirs, 
in accordance with a system of devolution (by suc- 
cessive generations among the kin; maxim: al- 
wala? li-l-kubr) more archaic than in usual cases 
of succession (see R. Brunschvig, in Revue Historique 
de Droit, 1950). A woman is absolutely excluded 
from this ‘inheritance of patronage’’ (mirath al- 
wala): she can be patron only of her own freedmen 
or the freedmen of the latter; her sons inherit the 
patronage, while they are not counted among her 
agnates for purposes of joint re$ponsibility in penal 
matters, a particularly conservative institution. One 
ancient isolated opinion notwithstanding, the jurists 
have not granted the freedman the right to inherit 
the property of the patron who dies without heirs. 
Bibliography: Apart from references in the 
text, all the collections of hadith and treatises 
on fikh, not forgetting the works on ¢khtilaf. 

Studies in European languages: Weckwarth, Der 

Sklave im Muham., Recht, Berlin 1909, mentioned 

for the sake of completeness; Abd Elwahed, 

Contributions a une théorie sociologique de l’escla- 

vage, Paris 1931, is more important, but biassed. 

For the three main Sunni schools only, see first 

of all: D. Santillana, Istituztoni, i #, 141-160; 

Juynboll, Handleiding ‘, 232-40, Bergstrasser- 

Schacht, Grundziige, 38-42; and, for penal law, L. 

Bercher, Les delits et les peines de droit commun pré- 

vus par leCoran, Tunis 1926, passim. On the Maliki 

view of paternity in legal concubinage, Lapanne- 

Joinville, in Revue Marocaine de Droit, 1952. 

1.—-The strictly juridical statute of slavery among 
the Imami Shi‘ites, for which one may refer to the 
classic work of al-Hilli, Shard?s‘ al-Islam (tr. Querry, 
2 vols., Paris 1871-2) is indicative of attitudes some- 
times considerably removed from the great Sunni 
principles. Among the solutions it offers we shall 
confine ourselves to the following, as being parti- 
cularly revealing of some interesting legal or social 
viewpoints. 

The child born in wedlock does not follow the 
status of his mother, bond or free, but failing any 
stipulation to the contrary, is born free if either of 
his parents is free. If both are slaves but not of the 
same master, he belongs jointly to the masters of 
both parents. The master of a female slave may 
grant a third party the “use” of her, for purposes 
of work or sexual relations. There is a great deal 
of controversy about the permissibility of manumit- 
ting a non-Muslim slave; on the other hand it is 
recommended that the Muslim slave should be 
freed after seven years’ service (compare with 
Exodus, xxi, 2; Deut., xv, 12). Manumission is of 
right, according to most authorities, when the 
slave is mutilated by the master, as the Malikis 
hold, or if he is smitten with blindness, leprosy or 
paralysis in the course of his slavery. The concu- 
bine who has borne a child is not automatically freed 
on her master’s death unless her child is still alive; 
her value is then deducted from this child’s share 
of the inheritance. Enfranchisement with effect from 
a master’s death may be revoked, just like a legacy; 
it does not prevent sale of the slave, which is tanta- 
mount to a revocation. Contractual enfranchisemen} 
is of two kinds: “conditional”, which leaves in total 
slavery the slave who defaults in his debts, as among 
the Sunnis; ‘“‘unconditional”’, which gives the siave 
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his freedom in proportion to the amount he pays. 

In penal law, there is no retaliation on the freeman 
for the murder of a slave. The wali of a freeman 
killed by a slave can, as in Maliki law, claim the 
possession of the guilty slave. The diya of the slave 
may not exceed (whereas the Hanafis say: amount 
to) that of a free person of the same sex. 

Some of these provisions show an independent 
development of doctrine, while others clearly echo 
ancient solutions which the Sunnis as a whoie have 
not retained (see two examples in J. Schacht, Origins, 
265, 279). 


THE PRACTICE OF SLAVERY 
A) In the Middle Ages 


Throughout the whole of Islamic history, down 
to the 19th century, slavery has always been an 
institution tenacious of life and deeply rooted in 
custom. The Turks, who were to come to the relief 
of the Arabs in the victorious struggle against Christi- 
anity, seem to have practised it but little in their 
primitive nomadic state (Ugok, in Revue Historique 
de Droit frangais, 1952, 423): after providing for 
so long their unwilling quota, through kidnapping 
or purchase, to the slave class of the Muslim world, 
they became themselves supporters of the institution 
in an ever-increasing degree, as they adopted Islam. 
and the sedentary way of life. 

The wars of conquest, which, after the fulgurous 
expansion of Islam in the first century of the hidjra, 
continued throughout the Middle Ages to further 
its spread in one direction or another despite set- 
backs elsewhere, provided the conquerors with an 
almost ceaseless stream of prisoners of both sexes, 
many of whom remained in slavery. Even in those 
places where the frontiers of the dar al-Islam were, for 
the time being, established, armed raids into enemy 
country, organized by the central power or individual 
groups, continued to put into practice the principle 
of the “Holy War’’, when no official truce or mo- 
mentary alliance happened to be in force; and these 
raids brought back captives. Piracy in the Mediter- 
ranean, coupled with the privateering war from which 
it was often barely distinguishable, both augmented 
by grim razzias against the Christian seaboard, con- 
tributed to the supply of slaves to the adjacent Mus- 
lim lands, to an extent which varied at different 
periods but was always considerable. 

Mediterranean Christendom, from Spain to By- 
zantium, paid this aggressive Islam in its own coin, 
by land and by sea. A curious chapter in the economic 
and social history of these Christian countries is 
afforded by the periodic influxes to their territory 
of ‘‘Moors” or ‘‘Saracens’’, reduced to slavery, then 
closely watched, employed as labourers, sometimes. 
escaping or being ransomed but usually blending. 
little by little, into the local population, after their 
slow conversion to Christianity (see Ch. Verlinden’s 
detailed study, in L’Esclavage dans le monde ibérique 
médtéval, in Anuario Historia Derecho Espafiol, 19343 
idem, on Catalonia, in Annales du Midi, 1950, and 
his useful bibliography, for various countries, in 
Studi....G. Luzzatto, Milan, 1949, while awaiting 
his book on L’Esclavage dans l’Europe Médiévale,; 
due to appear in 1954; interesting documentation 
on one particular society is to be found in A. Gonzalez 
Palencia, Los Mozdrabes de Toledo en los siglos XII 
y XIII, Madrid 1930, prel. vol., 242-6; on the quasi- 
ritual invitation of Muslim captives to the Emperor 
of Constantinople’s banquet, in the roth century, 
see M. Canard, in Vasiliev, Byzance et les Arabes, 
vol. ii, part 2, Brussels 1950, 387-8). 
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It sometimes happened, admittedly on a restricted 
scale, that Muslims made slaves of other Muslims. 
This was the case, for example, when members of 
fanatical sects regarded the rest of mankind as beyond 
the pale of Islam and consequently did not scruple 
to attack them and, if they spared their lives, to 
keep them in captivity. There was an exceptional 
instance in 1077, when thousands of women of a 
revolted Berber tribe were publicly sold in Cairo. 
What happened more frequently, on the borders of 
Muslim states, was that official or private razzias 
against populations still largely pagan carried off 
indiscriminately human beings, particularly children, 
who might belong to Islam. With the spread of 
Islam in negro Africa and. the intensification of 
Moroccan pressure in this direction, beginning in 
the last centuries of the Middle Ages, the question 
of the legality of subsequent sales had to be put 
to some great jurists; they answered circumspectly, 
giving the dealers the benefit of the doubt as to 
the origin of individuals offered for sale (in 15th 
century, al-Wansharisi, Mi‘yar, vol. ix, 171-2, 
tr. Archives Marocaines, xiii, 426-8; towards 1600, 
Ahmad BabA of Timbuktu, quoted in P. Zeys, Escla- 
vage et guerre satnte, Paris 1900). 

The import of slaves by peaceful means tended, 
from an early date, to compete with the forcible 
method. Slaves were included in the well-known 
bakt (g.v.] (Latin pactum ?) or annual Nubian tribute, 
unquestionably a continuation of an ancient tradi- 
tion, which was furnished to Egypt well-nigh regu- 
larly for many hundreds of years. But, in the ordinary 
course of events, it was trade that brought a plentiful 
flow of slaves from outside into the markets of 
the ddr al-Islam. The slavers’ caravans went into 
the heart of Africa or of Asia to acquire their human 
merchandise, bought or stolen; on the Dark Conti- 
nent, the slaving propensities and internal struggles 
of the natives facilitated the business of the dealers. 
Not only Negroes and Ethiopians, Berbers and Turks 
were the objects of this international trade; there 
were in addition, chiefly in the early Middle Ages, 
various European elements, above all, the ‘‘Slavs’’, 
whose name has given rise to our term ‘“‘slave’’ 
and has also been extended in Arabic (Sakdaliba) 
to cover other ethnic groups of central or eastern 
Europe, their geographical neighbours. The traffic 
‘was carried on by sea as well as by land; the Red 
Sea has never ceased to provide a way from Africa 
to Arabia; the Mediterranean, with its appendage 
the Black Sea, offers a route, that has always been 
frequented, from Christian or pagan Europe to the 
Muslim world. Certain ports seem to have had a 
bigger share than others, at various times, in the 
reception of this merchandise: Almeria in Muslim 
Spain, Farama and later Alexandria in Egypt. 
Darband (Bab al-A bwab), on the shores of the Caspian, 
was-from quite an early date a very busy frontier- 
market for slaves, as were Bukhara and Samarkand 
in the interior. 

From the middle of the 8th century, the Venetians, 
to the great indignation of the Papacy, began their 
career as purveyors of slaves—sometimes Christian— 
to the Islamic lands. In the 9th and roth centuries, 
Jewish merchants played an important part in the 
traffic of ‘‘Slavs’’ across central and western Europe 
{including a celebrated eunuch-‘‘factory’”’ at Verdun) 
and their distribution throughout Islam (the famous 
passage from Ibn Khurradadhbih on the Radhaniyya 

’ is reproduced and translated by Hadj-Sadok, in Bibii- 
othéque arabe-frangaise, vi, Algiers 1949, 20-3). At a 
later date, the Mamiiks of Egypt, with the consent 
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of the Byzantine emperor, imported new slaves, to 
serve or to replace them, from the Genoese or Venetian 
trading-posts of the Crimea or the Sea of Azov. 

Even within the Muslim world, there were consi- 
derable movements of slaves, of every racial origin, 
in the Middle Ages; tribute sent to the caliphs by 
provincial governors and vassal amirs, or commercial 
traffic. We do not know all the details of the or- 
ganization of this traffic, but we are acquainted with 
certain aspects of it. Every big town had its public 
slavemarket, which in some countries was called 
the ‘‘place of display” (ma‘vid). The one at Samarra, 
in the gth century, is described as being a vast 
quadrilateral, with internal alleys and onestorey 
houses, containing rooms and shops (al-Ya‘kibi, 
Buldan, 260 = tr. Wiet, Cairo 1937, 52). The slave- 
merchant, who was known as “‘importer’’ (djallab) 
or “‘cattle-dealer” (nakhkhds), inspired at the same 
time contempt for his occupation and envy: for his 
wealth: he used in fact to draw huge profits, often 
through clever faking of his merchandise, if he did 
not actually hoodwink the unsophisticated customer 
in a quite outrageous fashion. Some remarkable 
details in this connection are to be found from 
the pen of the eastern Christian doctor Ibn Butlin, 
towards the middle of the rth century (see Mez, 
Renaissance, 156-7) and in the writings of the con- 
scientious Muslim al-Sakati of Malaga, towards 1100 
(Manuel de Hisba, ed. Colin and Lévi-Provengal, 
Paris 1931, 47-58). 

I do not consider that it would serve any useful 
purpose here to quote selling-prices, particularly if 
the prices in question are exceptional. Such figures 
have no real meaning unless subjected: to criticism 
and compared with the commercial value of other 
commodities — a study which has yet to be made and 
the materials for which, it seems, could be assem- 
bled with no great difficulty. But it is already clear 
and well-known that there were differences:in the 
same market as between the various categories of 
slave, according to their place of origin, their sex, 
age, physical condition and abilities; these diffe- 
rences seem vast in the case of choice items, parti- 
cularly females: young, handsome, talented. As a 
tule, whites were worth more than blacks; the as- 
cending order of value among them, in 11th-century 
Spain, was: Berbers, Catalans, Galicians. At Alexan- 
dria, in the 15th century, Tartars and Circassians 
were prized above Greéks, Serbs and Albanians. 
An elementary and traditional kind of comparative 
psycho-physiology decides the typical qualities and 
defects assigned, in popular lore, to representatives 
of the various races and, in consequence, the func- 
tions for which they are considered best suited. Ber- 
ber women, for instance, are esteemed for housework, 
sexual relations and childbearing; negresses are 
thought to be docile (‘‘one would say they born 
for slavery”), robust and excellent wet-nurses; Greek 
women may be trusted to look after precious things; 
Armenian and Indian women do not take kindly 
to slavery and are difficult to manage. 

Almost all female slaves are destined for domestic 
occupations, to which may be added, when they 
are physically attractive, the gratification of the 
master’s pleasures. Herein indeed lies the commonest 
motive—lawful in Muslim eyes—for their purchase. 
Those of them who show an aptitude for study may 
be given a thorough musical or even literary edu- 
cation, by the slave-dealer or a rich master, and 
beguile by their attainments the leisure hours of high 
society (the slave-girl musician is called kayna). 
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Some again are found here and there given over to 
prostitution, despite the Kur’anic prohibition. 

Male slaves have a wider range of duties, from the 
beginning of their captivity. A great number form 
the personal bodyguards or the enormous slave-mili- 
tias, black or white, frequently in rivalry, which 
speedily reinforce or replace the Arab, Berber and 
Iranian fighting-men. This military function was the 
chief reason for the Egyptian and North African 
recruitment of slaves in the land of the negroes and 
for the introduction into ‘Irak, by the caliphs of 
Baghdad, of Turkish slaves, employed in the same 
way by the SAmanids of Bukhara (details on their 
formation and career in Nizam al-Mulk, Siydset- 
nama, ed. tr. Schefer, Paris 1891-3, 95/139 f.). 
But certainly the most remarkable regime in this 
respect, remarkable both for the extent of the phe- 
nomenon and for the great ethnic variety of white 
warrior-slaves involved in it, must have been that 
of the Mamliiks (g.v.]. 

Other male slaves have domestic duties—some- 
times of a questionable nature—in the homes of 
people of moderate means, as well as in those of the 
great. Among them were the eunuchs who, chiefly 
on the model of Byzantium, filled the palaces of 
the caliphs, the amirs and all the nobles, at first 
as guardians of the karim. They are rarely referred 
to by their specific appellation of ‘‘castrate”’ (kAasi) 
or “eunuch” (fawdash); they are more usually des- 
ignated by a neutral term: ‘‘servant” (kAddim), or, 
as a mark of high honour, ‘‘master’’ in the sense of 
“teacher” (ustadk; see Canard, Histoire @’ar-Radi, 
Algiers 1946, 210), which also indicates the function 
performed by some of them. In the early Middle 
Ages, the proportion of ‘‘Slavs’’ among the eunuchs 
imported and then re-exported by Muslim Spain 
was so high that stk/abi (var. siklabi) was often used 
there in the sense of ‘‘eunuch” (Dozy, Suppl., i, 
663). In the gth century, the illustrious writer al- 
Djahiz states that the majority of white eunuchs in 
“Irak were ‘‘Slavs’’, and in the course of the remarkable 
essay which he devotes to the effects of castration on 
men, he asserts that in these ‘‘Slavs’’, as opposed to 
the blacks, the operation encourages the development 
of all the natural aptitudes (al-Hayawdn, Cairo 1938, 
i, 106 seqq., tr. Asin Palacios in Ists, 1930, 42-54). For 
the following century, interesting details are to be 
found in the work of the geographer Makdisi, on 
the categories of eunuchs and the processes of cas- 
tration (re-ed. Pellat, Algiers 1950, 56-9; see also 
Ibn Hawkal, i, 110). Whereas the blacks were usually 
submitted to a complete and barbarous amputation, 
“evel with the abdomen’’, as the later expression 
ran, the whites, who were operated on with a little 
more care, retained the ability to perform coitus 
{this distinction is also vouched for in modern times) ; 
some of them took concubines or even wives, as the 
Hanafi school allowed. 

Outside the house, many slaves served as assistants 
in business, or carried on business themselves, in 
accordance with their legal position, with a conside- 
rable measure of independence. Others cultivated 
their masters’ fields. Examples are found of monu- 
mental building-works carried out by slave-labour, 
especially by prisoners-of-war in government ser- 
vice. But it must be emphasized that mediaeval 
Islam seems scarcely to have known the system of 
large-scale rural exploitation based on an immense 
and anonymous slave labour-force. One big attempt 
along these lines, carried out by the ‘Abbasids in 
order to revivify the lands of ‘Irak, the centre of their 
empire, ended, during the second half of the gth 
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century, in the prolonged and terrible revolt of the 
Zandj [g.v.] slaves, who had been imported from 
the eastern coast of Africa to bring the swamps of 
Lower Mesopotamia under cultivation. 

The vast majority of slaves therefore escaped the 
system of collective forced labour, which condemns 
a man to one of the most distressful of all existences. 
This does not mean that they were one and all 
contented with their lot; the number of runaways, 
which seems very high at certain periods, would 
indicate the reverse. But setting aside the suffering 
caused by the slave traffic (all the more if castration 
was performed), and taking into account the general 
harshness of the times, the condition of the majority 
of slaves with their Muslim masters was tolerable 
and not too much at variance with the quite liberal 
regulations which the official morality and law had 
striven to establish. Despite the obvious points of 
inferiority, it was even known for them to attain 
happy and enviable positions, in material prosperity 
and influence, especially in rich and highly-placed 
families and, even more, in the immediate entourage 
of the sovereign. They had, in addition, the prospect 
of liberation, which it was not always overbold to 
hope for. 

This liberation, in the case of prisoners-of-war 
or victims of razzias by land or sea, might result 
from negotiations between the powers concerned: 
an exchange of captives or restoration in return for 
a ransom. History is full of such negotiations, some- 
times futile, sometimes crowned with success, be- 
tween Christian and Muslim states. Many were the 
captives ransomed, in both directions, thanks to 
collections of an official nature, but also more and 
more by ordinary individuals. In the latter case, 
Jews often played a use! part as go-betweens; 
in Spain they were sometimes referred to as ‘‘al- 
faqueques”’ (Ar. fakkak, “‘liberator’’). Further, great 
Catholic religious Orders, organized for the most 
part since the end of the 12th century and the be- 
ginning of the 13th, devoted themselves to succouring 
and ransoming their co-religionists who were cap- 
tives in Muslim countries: in discharging this duty, 
Trinitarians and Mercedarians were to have a long 
and fruitful career, which their eulogists, ancient and 
modern, have regrettably deemed it necessary to em- 
bellish still further by means of exaggerated figures. 

Also worthy of consideration, for their number 
and for their effects on Muslim society, were the 
compulsory manumissions, under the conditions 
imposed by the Law, of concubines who had borne 
children, as well as the voluntary manumissions of 
slaves of both sexes, especially Muslims, by their 
Muslim masters. Thus apostasy was rendered at- 
tractive for Christians; though not, as a rule, im- 
posed on them, it was insistently suggested. We 
have already said that enfranchisement is an act 
of piety, widely practised; it is frequently the result 
of a vow or oath (conditional oath, expiation for a 
violated oath). The beneficiary ranks unreservedly 
as a free man or woman; the bond of clientship which 
continues to exist, and whose existence is felt, pre- 
sents not so much a slight moral derogation as an 
inestimable advantage in the reality of a highly 
compact social structure. From ‘Abbasid times on- 
ward, more than one freedman rose very high in- 
deed in the military and political hierarchy, even 
to the most exalted ranks to which a free Muslim 
might attain. Their very names, which they conti- 
nued to bear, betraying to the world their former 
servitude and even their irremediable condition as 
eunuchs (some of them commanded armies), were 
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no obstacle to such a rise. In the 4th/1oth century, 
such men as Mu’nis in Baghdad and the negro Kafir in 
Egypt afford a remarkable illustration of the system. 
A number of Muslim dynasties, in Spain as well 
as in Egypt and the heart of Asia, have an avowedly 
servile origin. A Turkish “‘slave’’ dynasty reigned at 
Dihli in the 13th century [see DIHLI SULTANATE]. The 
“mamlik”’ sultans of Cairo actually made such an 
origin a condition of coming to power, through a 
recognized cursus, honorum (see G. Wiet, in Hanotaux, 
Histoire de la Nation Egyptienne, vol. iv, 1937, 393-53 
D. Ayalon, L’Esclavage du Mamelouk, Jerusalem 1951, 
and mMaMLOxKs). As for maternal ancestry, reigning 
sovereigns almost everywhere, including the ‘Abbasid 
caliphs, were commonly sons of slave concubines, of 
widely varying provenance. 

It is therefore easy to imagine the importance of 
slavery in that mingling of populations to which 
Muslim institutions have been so favourable. The 
number of new slaves introduced into the great 
cities in certain years could be reckoned in thou- 
sands; the slave element formed a considerable part 
of the urban population and had a marked tendency 
to blend with it, not only through enfranchisement 
but also through sexual intermixing, which was 
commonplace. Crossbreeding with blacks may have 
had ethnological consequences, which it is not within 
our competence to analyse. The slave-trade was of 
prime importance in economic life; the taxes im- 
posed on it were a source of profit to the authorities. 
Although slave-labour was for the most part em- 
ployed in household duties and was not generally 
applied to productive work, yet the military function 
of large numbers of male slaves was one of the salient 
features of this civilization, and had repercussions 
on the foreign and domestic policies of many mediae- 
val states (see M. Canard, on a treaty between Byzan- 
tium and Egypt in the 13th century, in Mélanges 
Gaudefroy-Demombynes, Cairo 1935-45, 197 ff.). 
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B) In the Modern Period 


The practice of slavery among the Muslims seems 
to have undergone no radical changes during the 
modern period, down to the last century. The main 
sources and the mediaeval routes of the slave-trade 
were modified only to a limited extent by the 
disappearance of Islam from Spain and on the 
other hand its expansion or consolidation in the 
Balkans, India and Indonesia. Far more considerable 
must have been the effect of the position adopted 
by European Christendom; having almost entirely 
suppressed slavery on its own ground, it must have 
ceased to contribute to the commercial supply of 
white human merchandise long before it adopted the 
worldwide policy of abolitionism, whose effects are 
still perceptible in our own days. Christendom never- 
theless busied itself with supplying its American 
colonies with African negroes, thrown into cruel 
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bondage. Among these unfortunates, Muslims seem 
to have been particularly numerous in Brazil, where 
from 1807 to 1835 they fomented the great slave 
revolts, rigorously quelled, which shook Bahia 
(on their cultural influence and their disappearance, 
see R. Ricard and R. Bastide, in Hesperis for 1950 
and 1952 respectively). In the Mediterranean, where 
the corsairs and “Barbary” pirates continued their 
ravages, perhaps to an even greater extent, after the 
establishment of Ottoman supremacy (see O. Eck, See- 
rvauberer im Mittelmeer, Munich-Berlin 1940), the bor- 
dering Christian powers retaliated almost down to 
the end of the 18th century, as they had done pre- 
viously, by numerous captures. In this work the 
Knights of Malta took an active part: during the 
first half of the century, they sold to the French 
Navy the men it needed as rowers on the galleys. 
More than ten thousand Muslim slaves attempted 
a revolt on the island in 1749; Bonaparte liberated 
the two thousand Barbary slaves whom he found 
there in 1798 (see Godeschot and Emerit, in R.A/r., 
1952, 105-13). 

On the lot of Christian captives or slaves in the 
hands of the Barbary corsairs, there is abundant 
European documentation; perhaps even too abun- 
dant, in view of its not being always of good quality. 
If Cervantes’ captivity at Algiers is a matter of 
certainty and had a felicitous result on his work, 
that of St. Vincent de Paul at Tunis is scarcely plau- 
sible. The information provided in what might be 
termed the classic accounts of the subject, such as 
those of Friar Haedo or Father Dan (17th century, 
the heyday of the corsairs), must be carefully checked 
against other data, preferably derived, where possible, 
from consular archives (for all aspects of slavery at 
Algiers, see the solid study by H. D. de Gramont, 
in Revue Historique, 1884-5, to be supplemented by 
Venture de Paradis, ed. Fagnan, Algiers 1898, and 
Lespés, Alger, Paris 1930, ii, chaps. 3-5; for Tu- 
nisia, we have a judicious statement of the facts 
by J. Pignon in R.T., 1930; see also, as a more re- 
cent publication, Garcia Navarro, Redenciones de 
cautivos en Africa, ed. Vazquez Pajaro, Madrid 1946). 
It is important to distinguish particularly between 
slaves held to ransom, who were rich and well- 
treated, and the slave workers, whose widely-varying 
destinies might hold in store for them a bitter life 
in the galleys, or wretched toil in the countryside, 
or an often much easier life in or just outside the 
city. Barbary at that time abounded in ‘‘matamores’’ 
(Ar. matmura: ‘‘silo”) and ‘“‘bagnios’’ (Ital. bagno: 
“bath’’) in which the slaves were penned. The At- 
lantic itself was scoured by the Moroccan corsairs, 
from their base at Rabat-Salé (see Penz, Les capti/s 
francais du Maroc au XVI Ie siecle, Rabat 1944). 
As in the Middle Ages, the liberationist religious 
Orders and the Jews took an active part in procuring 
releases by ransom. Renegades attained high positions 
in the fleet or in the army. But at the beginning 
of the 19th century, after a slow decline that was 
hastened by increased pressure on the part of the 
European powers, the number of Christian captives 
was considerably diminished. At the time of the 
French conquest in 1830, Algiers had no more than 
122, aS against several thousands two centuries earlier. 

North Africa remained an outlet for the traffic in 
negroes, on the other hand, right down to the French 
occupation. In this traffic Morocco played a pre- 
ponderant part, especially at that period in the 
second half of the 17th century, when the sultan 
Milay Isma‘il raised a veritable army of negroes 
and half-breeds (‘abid al-Bukhdri, in consequence 
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of the oath they took on this collection of ‘‘authen- 
tic” traditions; see H. Terrasse, Histoire du Maroc, 
ii, Casablanca 1950, 256-7). Black slaves of both 
sexes continued to be imported into Morocco until 
well into the zoth century, with some pretence at 
secrecy since the open traffic from Timbuktu and 
public sale (the fairs of Sidi Ahmad u-Miisd on the 
southern borders; at Fez and Rabat the special mar- 
ket was called btrka, as in Tunisia) had become im- 
possible. It should be pointed out how much their 
presence colours the family and social life of the 
cities (see R. Le Tourneau, Fés avant le Protectorat, 
Casablanca 1949, 200-3, with references; and, under 
the Protectorate, J. and J. Tharaud, Fez ow les 
bourgeois de Islam, Paris 1930, 17-43). 

Towards 1810, a competent observer, Dr Louis 
Frank, made a special study of the importation 
of slaves at Tunis (L’Univers Pittoresque, Tunis, 
115 seqq.) as he had done in Egypt ten years pre- 
viously under Bonaparte (his Mémotre sur le commerce 
des négres au Kaire, Paris 1802). The general or- 
ganization of the traffic, the focus of which was 
public sales, recorded in writing, was much the same 
in both places, with the difference that whereas 
Cairo was supplied solely by big caravans (two annual, 
one from Sennar and one from D§4rfir—see also 
J. S. Trimingham, Islam in the Sudan, Oxford 1949, 
passim—, and one biennial, from Bornu or Fezzan), 
Tunis used to receive some isolated consignments, 
apart from one big caravan every year from Fezzan 
or beyond (see also J. Despois, Géographie humaine 
du Fezzan, Paris 1946, 35-7, with references): an 
annual total of some three thousand for Cairo and 
one thousand for Tunis. In the latter city the male 
black slaves came under the authority of the agha 
or chief eunuch of the bey, while the negresses had 
‘‘a forewoman to rule and protect them.” In Egypt, 
the mortality of these negroes was high; in Tunis, 
according to Dr. Frank, their infants survived only 
if they were of mixed blood (on the blacks in present- 
day Tunisia, see Zawadowski, in En terre d’Islam, 
1942). In the time of Muhainmad ‘Ali, towards 
1835, the Egyptian army used to make up its strength 
by yearly razzias from bases in Darfir and Kor- 
dofan; it would enrol the sturdiest of the captives 
and hand the rest over to the inhabitants of those 
provinces and to the dealers, some of whom were 
themselves black converts to Islam (see T. F. Buxton, 
De la traite des esclaves en Afrique, French tr., 
Paris 1840, 70-5). 

The moral and social condition of slaves in an 
urban environment, in the 19th century, seems to 
have been fairly uniform in such diverse cities as 
Tunis, Cairo and Mecca (a great centre for the traffic 
on the occasion of the annual pilgrimage). White 
slaves had become rare since the beginning of the 
century; they were expensive and in little demand 
except by exalted personages or rich Turks; white 
female slaves were preferably Caucasians, famed for 
their beauty. Arabia could muster a small number 
of Indonesians. The bulk of the slaves were black, 
but in the east a distinction was drawn between 
Ethiopians, who were paler and more highly prized, 
and negroes in the strict sense. Eunuchs were im- 
ported already castrated; in Mecca, the majority 
of them were in the service of the mosques. All 
the European writers lay stress on the good treat- 
ment these blacks customarily received at the hands 
of their town-dwelling masters, in contrast to the 
dreadful conditions of their capture and subsequent 
transportation under the lash of the Arab or Arabi- 
cized slavers. They readily adopted Islam and be- 
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came deeply attached to it (some even thanked God 
for having led them to the true Faith through their 
captivity: Doughty, Arabta Deserta?, i, $54-5), though 
their new faith did not prevent them from performing 
their traditional songs and dances, or even their 
African rites of exorcism (the zér [¢.v.]; see Triming- 
ham, op. ctt., 174-7; similar facts in Barbary). They 
formed, one may say, part of the family and, especially 
as concubines, the slave-girls came to be of one blood 
with it. Enfranchisements were usual, but it was not 
unknown for a concubine who had borne a child to 
seek fromm her master a denial of paternity, since 
there were more advantages for her in remaining a 
slave than in marrying and running the risk of re- 
pudiation (see especially Lane, Manners avd Customs, 
London 1895, 147, 168, 194-7; Burckhardt, Voyages 
en Arabte, French tr., Paris 1835, i, 251-2; Snouck 
Hurgronje, Mekka, ii (The Hague 1889), 11-24, 132-6). 
It is therefore not surprising that, round about 1860, 
the Swiss Henry Dunant, founder of the Red Cross, 
who knew Tunisian society, laid great stress on the 
customary mildness of urban servitude among the 
Muslims, as compared with the methods of American 
slave-holders. 

At the end of the 18th century, Mouradgea d’Ohs- 
son, to whom we owe so much of our information 
on the structure of the Ottoman empire, declared: 
“There is perhaps no nation where the captives, 
the slaves, the very toilers in the galleys are better 
provided for or treated with more kindness than 
among the Mohammedans” (Tableau général de 
Vempire othoman, iv/1, 381). 

Under the sultans of Constantinople, slavery 
perpetuated the mediaeval traditions of the Islamic 
peoples: it furnished domestics, concubines, officials 
and soldiers. For the use of private persons, for ex- 
ample, the slave-dealers (esirciler), who were under 
the supervision of a kdhya, had at their disposal 
a public building in the capital, not far from which 
lived the expert matrons who acted as go-betweens 
if the purchasers so desired. Every slave, after passing 
the frontier, had a document of civic status bearing 
his name, which remained as a title-deed in the 
hands of his successive owners. People of quality, who 
imitated the court on a reduced scale, had harims 
of close on a hundred slave-women. The sultan’s 
harim numbered several hundred, classified in a 
strict hierarchy of five ranks, only the two highest 
of which (those of kadin, ‘‘lady’’ and, below them, 
of gedikli, ‘“‘privileged’’), were attached to the person 
of the sovereign. Some of the women of the highest 
rank were former slaves whom the sultan had freed 
and subsequently married informally. Although for 
many years none of the sultan’s wives had been 
freeborn, these former slaves had no difficulty in 
wielding very great influence at court. Besides this 
female element, there lived at the seraglio numerous 
eunuchs, conventionally known as “aghas’’ (Tur- 
kish also uses in this sense the Arabic khddim > 
hadim). The black eunuchs, under the ‘“‘agha of the 
girls” (kizlay agast), vied with the white eunuchs, 
under the “agha of the gate’’ (kapt agast) for pre- 
cedence and power; in the upshot it was the former 
who carried the day. Finally we must note the 
importance in all public services, civil and military, 
of slaves of various origins, ‘slaves of the gate” 
(Raptkullari), who, often converted to Islam of their 
own accord and enfranchised, attained the most 
desirable posts. From the 15th century, when the 
number of white slaves brought in by war and pur- 
chase had dwindled, almost down to the middle 
of the 17th century, there functioned the system, 
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contrary to the Sacred Law, of devsirme [see DEW- 
SHIRME], or forced enrolment of young Christians of 
the empire, mainly from the Balkans, as slaves of the 
government. These involuntary yet devoted servants 
of the Porte used to receive a training suited to their 
abilities; the most gifted would enter the palace or 
the higher administration; the rest were turned over 
to the navy or various military corps, including the 
Janissaries, whose brilliant reputation was due to 
them (see M. d’Ohsson, of. cit., vi and vii, and 
H. A. R. Gibb and H. Bowen's solid and well- 
documented Islamic Society and the West, i/1, Oxford 
1950, 42-4, 56-60, 73-82, 329-33). 

Further east, in modern Persia, it is essentially 
in the domestic form that slavery has been practised. 
There one meets with the general characteristics 
already noted: usually good treatment, integration 
in the family, ease of enfranchisement, with some 
modifications belonging to Im&mi Shi'ite law 
(v. supra). Seventeenth-century European travellers 
were struck by the high number of eunuchs and the 
power they had, both at the Safawid court and in 
the houses of the great; according to Chardin (Voy- 
ages en Perse, Amsterdam 1711, ii, 283-5) there 
were some 3,000 of them in the service of the sove- 
reign, while the nobles and even rich private citizens 
had staffs of eunuchs. They were given the considerate 
appellation of “tutor, master” (kkédja, equivalent to 
ustadh which we have met above). Their purchase price 
was extremely high; the majority were white and 
came mostly from the Malabar coast of India. In 
the first half of the 19th century, under the Kadjars, 
white slaves became few and soon disappeared al- 
together, except for the pretty Caucasian girls who 
continued to enter the harims; but, contrary to the 
most widespread Muslim practice, their children 
could not succeed to the throne, which.was reserved 
for sons whose mothers were of royal blood. The 
numbers of the black slaves had increased; they 
were either Ethiopians who had crossed Arabia, or 
Zandj of east Africa, who came by way of Zanzibar, 
Mascat and Bushire (on this traffic, in Arab hands, 
see R. Coupland, The Exploitation of East Africa, 
London 1939, 136-46, with references), to draw 
custom to the market of Shiraz. The high mortality 
which overtook these coloured men in Persia preven- 
ted their forming an important element in the po- 
pulation (see Polak, Persien, Leipzig 1865, i, 248-61, 
661; E. Aubin, La Perse d’aujourd’hui, Paris 1908, 148). 

The Persians, in the course of their armed con- 
flicts with the Sunni inhabitants of Turkestan, were 
sometimes reduced to slavery, as being heretics. 
In the middle of the 19th century, it was still possible 
for so many thousands of them, prisoners of war, 
to be sold at once in the market at Bukhara that 
prices slumped. Some of them in this same town, 
having won their masters’ regard and being en- 
franchised, rose to every official position of honour. 
Others, however, less well endowed, went from there 
to swell the number of the slaves on whose shoulders 
fell the greater portion of the agricultural work 
in the khanate of Khiwa (see A. Vambéry, Travels 
in Central Asia, London 1864, 192-3, 331, 371). 

Among the relatively rare examples of an essential 
agricultural task performed by a compact slave 
labour-force, we may cite that of the region of Zan- 
zibar itself, where, in the r9th century, there was 
kept a body of blacks gathered from almost as far 
as the great lakes and destined in the mass for ex- 
port. The barsh life of toil in the sugar- or clove- 
plantations, run by Arab or Indian planters, all 
along the coast, was quite devoid of the amenities 
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of urban servitude. The lot of thousands of slaves 
employed in pearl-fishing in the Persian Gulf also 
seems to have been a very harsh one over a long 
period. 

Much less burdensome, certainly, but wildly dis- 
criminatory, is the slavery which still obtains today 
in the desert: in the Sahara on the one hand, in Arabia 
on the other, for the benefit of the nomad tribes. 
Tuareg society, divided into three rigid castes, used 
to keep on the lowest level, beneath the nobles and 
their vassals, the slave-groups (akk, pl. iklan), en- 
franchised or not, almost all of them black, who were 
utilized by the dominant clans either as tillers of the 
soil or as servants to men and beasts. Among the 
beduin of the Arabian peninsula and its fringes (see 
especially A. Jaussen, Coutumes des Arabes au pays 
de Moab, Paris 1908, 26, 60-1, 125-6; A. Musil, The 
Manners and Customs of the Rwala Bedouins, New 
York 1928, 276-8), black slaves may intermarry 
and acquire property, but however intimate they 
may be with the master and his family, however 
great the advantages custom permits them to enjoy, 
they are never regarded as equals, even after en- 
franchisement: they are ‘abid, and ‘abid they remain; 
and marriage with the sons or daughters of them is 
considered a come-down, by the lowliest of whites. 

Bibliography: To the references in the text 
may be added R. Levy, An Introduction to the 

Sociology of Islam, i, 117-27. 
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Although Islam, in teaching and in actuality, has 
favoured the emancipation of slaves, it was only 
under an overwhelming foreign influence that it 
began, about a huhdred years ago, an evolution in 
doctrine and in practice towards the total suppression 
of slavery, its abolition in law and custom. This 
evolution, which has continued, is in some regions 
still incomplete. Here we have one of the most typical 
examples of the transformation that the Muslim 
world has undergone, through European pressure 
or example, from the mid-19th century down to 
our own day. 

The European powers concerned were themselves, 
to some extent, novices in this field: they had long 
favoured the traffic and maintained slavery in their 
colonies. One of them, Russia, had maintained serf- 
dom on her own soil. The French “philosophers” 
of the 18th century, beginning with Montesquieu, 
had condemned the very principle of slavery: its 
short-lived suppression under the First Republic 
was unfortunately a check. But, from 1806 onward, 
Britain took the lead in the movement for the 
suppression of the slave-trade and then of slavery 
itself. She may be accused of having more than once 
let her maritime and colonial interests dictate her 
interventionary zeal or, on other occasions, the mild- 
ness of her actions. Yet, when all is said, she stands 
out as a great pioneer of abolition over the whole 
surface of the earth, including the lands of Islam. 

The diplomatic history of the 19th century, since 
1814-15, is dotted with treaties and other inter- 
national agreements aimed at banning the traffic 
in negroes, by sea and across the continent of Africa, 
in increasingly precise terms. The suppression of 
slavery as such is mentioned only towards the end 
of the century, and then timidly. But measures in 
this direction had already been adopted in several 
portions of the Muslim world, particularly those 
under the authority of European states. Britain, 
having emancipated the slaves in her colonies by 


the famous Bill of 28 Aug. 1833, made in 1843 the 
first general decision to abolish slavery in India 
(completed by a series of other Acts down to 1862). 
France completely abolished slavery in all her over- 
sea territories, including Algeria, by a decree of the 
Second Republic on 27 April 1848; the Netherlands 
did the same for their Indonesian possessions by the 
laws of 1854-59, with effect from 1 Jan. 1860 (3 
years before their colonies in the West Indies); and 
Russia for her Central Asian dependencies on 12 
June (0.S.) 1873, before even having completed the 
conquest of Turkestan. 

Parallel with this direct and radical action by 
the Powers, the Muslim states which, while remaining 
independent, were most subject to Western pressure 
and had most contacts with European civilization, 
were slowly and cautiously embarking on restrictive 
measures. As early as 1830, the Ottoman sultan had 
enfranchised en bloc those white slaves of Christian 
origin who remained true to their religion, while 
expressly keeping the Muslims in slavery (G. Young, 
Corps de droit ottoman, ii, Oxford 1905, 171-2). To 
Tunisia belongs the honour of having been the first 
to promulgate a general edict of emancipation for 
black slaves (ipso facto, of Muslim slaves: there were 
practically no white slaves in the Regency). By a 
decree of 23 Jan. 1846, the same year in which he 
was to make his sensational journey to France, the 
bey Ahmad ordered that letters of enfranchisement 
should be granted to every slave who so wished, and 
that every instance of slavery of which the religious 
magistrates might be apprised should be referred 
to him. The preamble to this decision, which was 
approved by the two highest dignitaries of the Hanafi 
and Ma§liki rites in the country, is worth dwelling 
on: in it, slavery is declared to be lawful in principle 
but regrettable in its consequences. Of the three 
considerations particularized, two are of a religious 
nature, the third political (maslaha siydsiyya): the 
initial enslaving of the people concerned comes under 
suspicion of illegality by reason of the present-day 
expansion of Islam in their countries; masters no 
longer comply with the rules of good treatment 
which regulate their rights and shelter them from 
wrong-doing. It is therefore befitting to avoid the 
risk of seeing unhappy slaves seeking the protection 
of foreign authorities (M. Bompard, Législation de 
la Tunisie, 398; Arabic text in Sanisi, Madjma‘at 
al-Kawanin al-Tainusiyya, fasc. 1, p. 4). 

Thirty years later, in the treaty concluded with 
England on 19 July 1875, the bey Muhammad al- 
Sadik undertook not only to see that the decree 
of 1846 was given full effect, but also to do everything 
in his power to suppress slavery and punish any in- 
fraction. Under the ‘French protectorate, various 
Tunisian ministerial circulars (1887-91) and the 
bey’s decree of 28 May 1890 completed the formal 
prohibition of slavery in the Regency and the organ- 
ization of the freeing of black slaves on the judicial 
and administrative planes (M. Bompard, op. cit., 472; 
P. Zeys, Code annoté de la Tunisie, i, 384-6). 

At Istanbul, the first imperial firmans against 
the slave-trade date from the period of the Tan- 
simat, under ‘Abd al-Madjid, and especially from 
the years of close understanding with France and 
Great Britain: Oct. 1854 for the whites, Feb. 1857 
for the blacks (a religiously-inspired reservation 
exempted the Hidjaz from the reform). How little 
effect these documents had at first in preventing the 
import of blacks, is apparent from the multiplicity 
of decisions of the same sort, the circulars and in- 
structions which continued to repeat one another, 
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in terms ever more insistent and explicit, till round 
about 1900. The agreement entered upon with Great 
Britain in 1880 but not applied till 1889, followed 
by Turkey’s adhesion to the general Act of the 
Brussels Conference of 1890, constituted an important 
double step towards the suppression of the traffic, 
already much reduced by abolitionist action in Africa 
and the Red Sea: till then ‘‘more or less clandestine”’, 
it was to assume thenceforth “‘the nature of smuggling 
and was treated as such’’ (G. Young, op. cit., 172- 
206). Moreover, foreign consuls secured from the 
Ottoman authorities the enfranchisement of slaves 
who sought refuge with them. The Constitution of 
1876, guaranteeing the personal liberty of all subjects 
of the empire remained a dead letter until it was 
put in force by the Young Turks in 1908. At this 
time there were only a very few slaves, all of them 
domestic, in the capital and those provinces under 
the effective control of the central power (cf. Dr. 
Millant, L’esclavage en Turquie, Paris 1912). 

Egypt was nominally included in the Ottoman 
territories within the scope of the oldest firman 
forbidding the traffic in negroes. Indeed it needed 
to be, for this traffic had expanded just at the mo- 
ment when the Egyptians installed themselves in 
the heart of the Sudan. Pashas subordinate to the 
Porte organized some anti-slaving expeditions in 
the south; the results were but mediocre (cf. J. 
Cooper, Un continent perdu, Fr. tr. Paris 1876, 25-8). 
Under the khedive Isma‘il, a mission of this type 
entrusted to Sir Samuel Baker (1869-73) was 
equally disappointing (S. Baker, Ismailia, London 
1874, Fr. tr. Paris 1875), whereas after 1874 the fight 
against slavery was intensified, hand in hand with 
the Egyptian expansion, under Colonel Charles 
George Gordon and his European colleagues (cf. 
P. Crabités, Gordon, the Sudan and Slavery, London 
1933; H. Dehérain, in Hanotaux, Histotre de la 
nation égyptienne, vi, 481-552). At this period, the 
khedive, under the terms of his agreement with 
England of 4 Aug. 1877, was formally banning all 
trade in negroes and then opening enfranchisement 
offices in the various provinces. But it was only to- 
wards the end of the century, under the English 
de facto protectorate, that the most energetic mea- 
sures were taken: since 1895, any infringement of 
the freedom of the individual has been’ classed as 
a crime in Egypt, while since 1898 the slave-trade, 
with the defeat of the Mahdist movement which 
had revived it in the Sudan, has been no more than 
an infrequent and clandestine phenomenon. 

It was again the British who attacked, with no- 
table persistence, one of the most productive sources 
of Muslim slavery: that of east Africa. The traffic 
there, by land and sea, had assumed terrifying pro- 
portions since Sa‘id, the Imam of Mascat, had suc- 
ceeded in gaining a foothold on the coast of Africa, 
at the beginning of the 19th century. The stages 
through which English diplomatic activity passed 
are symptomatic: in 1822, after ten years of par- 
leying, Sa‘id consented merely to forbid his subjects 
to export slaves outside the maritime lane joining 
Aftica to Oman; in 1845, he prohibited the ex- 
port of slaves from Africa to Arabia and beyond, 
while all the time insisting on the lawfulness of the 
import of slaves and of the slave-traffic within 
African territory. His son Barghash, sultan of Zan- 
zibar, was to go further, in consequence of Sir 
Bartle Frere’s famous mission to him: by the treaty 
of 5 June 1873 he prohibited the maritime traffic 
and the public slave-markets; then, in 1876, he de- 
clared the traffic by land illegal (see R. Coupland, 
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East Africa and its Invaders, Oxford 1938; tdem, 
The Exploitation of East Africa, London 1939); if 
this did not stop it immediately, it was at any rate 
a considerable embarrassment for the trade. Next, 
under the British protectorate, a decree of the sultan 
in 1897 granted their freedom to any slaves who 
should ask for it, and forbade the courts to con- 
cede the claims of slave-owners. On 6 July 1909, 
a final decree abolished the status of slave in its 
entirety. The same thing had happened two years 
before in British East Africa (now Kenya), against 
an indemnity to be paid to the owners (the matter 
was settled in 1916). 

It is safe to say that, towards the end of the rgth 
century and the beginning of the 2oth, the export 
of negroes was at a very low ebb. We may add that 
Persia, one of the receiving countries, had also pu- 
blicly renounced this trade in her 1882 treaty with 
England, and her newly-created National Assembly 
adopted in Oct. 1907 a “fundamental law” in favour 
of individual freedom (E. Aubin, La Perse d’aujourd’- 
hui, Paris 1908, 210); if slavery was not suppressed 
by these measures, it did suffer a severe blow. In 
Africa itself, the greater part of the vast zone where- 
in the Muslim slaver held sway, extending from 
the Atlantic to Wadai, east of Lake Chad, was con- 
quered piecemeal and occupied by France; this has 
been followed by the almost complete disappearance 
of the slave-trade from this immense area and slavery 
has been abolished almost everywhere within it. 
Italy, the latest comer of the colonial powers, con- 
ducted an identical policy in the territories she ad- 
ministered in the east (Somaliland, Eritrea) and north 
(Tripolitania, Cyrenaica) of the continent. But the 
last independent state in Africa, Ethiopia, still 
governed by a Christian dynasty, remained (despite 
the negus’s edicts against the traffic) a notable 
stronghold of the slavers, facing the Sudan and 
Arabia and exporting whenever possible; in the 
provinces, islamization and the intensification of the 
slave trade often went hand in hand (Trimingham, 
Islam in Ethiopia, Oxford 1952, 203-4 and passim). 
During the 1914-18 war, the relinquishment of Fezzan 
by the Italians, who had just taken it from the Turks, 
and its occupation by the Sanisis, allowed the traffic 
to resume much of its activity: a slavemarket was 
held every week at Murzik (Petragnani, in L’Jtalia 
in Oriente, Feb. 1921, tr. in L’Afrique francaise, 
April 1922). 

At the end of the first world war, when the victors 
had visions of organizing the peace and of securing, 
in accordance with their Convention of St. Germain 
of 10 Sept. 1919, ‘‘the complete suppression of sla- 
very in all its forms’’, long experience gave them 
advance information on the problems that were 
bound to be raised by a task of this nature; on the 
successes that might be hoped for and the resistance 
that might be expected in Muslim lands. The sup- 
pression of the traffic, which had become for the 
most part clandestine, was a troublesome affair, 
demanding the use of powerful forces and involving, 
by sea, the risk of provoking legal conflict between 
nations (France and Great Britain, 1905, in the 
Indian Ocean). Yet making an end of the trade does 
not mean putting a stop to slavery or to the trans- 
fer of slaves from one owner to another. As for official 
abolition, it is not always easy to secure under a 
protectorate; nor is it always equivalent in practice 
to positive and immediate suppression. 

The fact is that, if slavery is such a firmly-rooted 
iastitution in certain Islamic countries, it is due 
far more to social conservatism than to a collective 
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economic need. We established above that the part 
played by slave-labour in those lands is rarely essen- 
tial for productive work. This explains why an 
abolitionist policy, so long as it is not applied too 
high-handedly, provokes no serious disturbance there, 
nor any violent reaction. The prevailing wish in 
the minds of slave-owners is to enjoy the comfort 
afforded by having a large domestic staff, kept 
under strict control; from which, moreover, lawful 
concubines may be recruited. They have on their 
side not only the tacit consent of the majority of 
their slaves but also an extensive public opinion 
and the religious tradition of Islam. The domestic 
slave is in his master’s power ‘through fear and 
respect, through self-interest, through affection. We 
must bear in mind that he is generally well-treated; 
we may reflect that he lives in a family atmosphere, 
without thought for the morrow. To the slave- 
woman, concubinage offers, besides various advant- 
ages for herself and her children, the chance of an 
ascent in the social scale, of which an untimely 
emancipation would rob her. Even when freed, the 
slave is often likely to remain close to his master. 
If he has procured his freedom against the latter’s 
wishes, or if he has been snatched from the claws of 
the slaver, he is woefully without resources in a 
hostile environment, unless he benefits by the special 
measures which governments ought to take—and 
which they have occasionally taken—with a view 
to his social readjustment. 

The fact, brought out in the Kur’4n, that slavery 
is in principle lawful, satisfies religious scruples. 
Total abolition might even seem a reprehensible 
innovation, contrary to the letter’ of the holy Book 
and the exemplary practice of the first Muslims. 
Nevertheless, contact with the realities of the 
modern world and its ideology began to bring about 
a discernible evolution in the thought of many 
educated Muslims before the end of the rgth cen- 
tury. They may be fond of emphasizing that Islam 
has, on the whole, bestowed an exceptionally fa- 
vourable lot on the victims of slavery. Yet they are 
ready to see that this institution, which is linked to 
one particular economic and social stage, has had 
its day. The reformer Sayvid Ahmad Khin in India, 
goes so.far as to maintain, in a special work, [bfal-i 
Ghulami, which appeared in 1893, translated into 
Arabic in 1895, that the Kur74n (xlii, 4) forbade the 
making of new slaves (Baljon, The Reforms ... of Sir 
Sayyid Ahmad Khan, Leiden 1949, 28-29). Without 
going so far, his illustrious compatriot Ameer Ali 
(The Spirit of Islam, London, 1st ed. 1893; ed. 1935, 
262) includes slavery among the preIslamic practices 
which Islam only tolerated through temporary necess- 
ity, while virtually abolishing them: man-made laws 
were later to complete the abrogation of it, which 
could not have been done formerly by a sudden 
and total. emancipation (cf. the Egyptian Ahmed 
Chafik, on mmuch the same lines: L’esclavage au point 
de vue musulman, Cairo 1891, 2nd ed. 1938). This 
thesis gradually found its way, to a varying extent, 
into the circle of the ‘ulamd (for the school of Mu- 
hammad ‘Abduh, see Tafsir al-Mandr, xi, 288 ff.), 
already open to the older arguments of the Tunisian 
miuftis, which were more restrained and more legalis- 
tic. But obviously it could not gain the support of 
the Wahhabis of Arabia, those uncompromising 
restorers of the sunmna of the Prophet; up to the 
present day they have vigorously maintained their 
downright antagonism towards abolition. 

The League of Nations, from the very outset of 
its work, displayed an active interest in all problems 
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relating to slavery. This interest was notably ex- 
pressed in the adoption of the international Geneva 
Convention of 25 Sept. 1926, in which the legal 
definition of slavery is formulated (‘‘status or con- 
dition of a person over whom any or all of the powers 
attaching to the right of ownership are exercised’, 
which squares with the concepts of Muslim law) 
and the signatories pledge themselves ‘‘to bring about, 
progressively and as soon as possible, the complete 
abolition of slavery’. One by one, almost all the 
States concerned adhered to this Convention, but 
not Saudi Arabia or the Yaman. From then on, a 
consultative committee of experts worked indefati- 
gably, gathering official returns (some of which, fur- 
nished mainly by the British and Italian govern- 
ments, are highly instructive) and publishing co- 
pious reports. Legal measures multiplied, indepen- 
dently of this international organization as well as 
under its aegis. Abolition came as a matter of course 
in the new Turkish Republic, which repudiated every 
trace of Muslim law, as in the Levant territories 
severed from the old Ottoman empire and directly 
administered by Francé or Great Britain. In Egypt, 
the 1923 Constitution confirmed the guarantee of 
individual liberty. One after another, Afghanistan 
(1923, 1931), ‘Irak (1924), Kalat (1926), Persia [Iran] 
and Transjordan (1929) suppressed the legal status 
of slave. Bahrayn followed suit in 1937. 

In Africa, an order of 1922, coupled with penal 
sanctions in 1930, abolished slavery in Tanganyika 
(the former German East Africa) under British man- 
date; the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan took steps, as 
far-sighted as they were vigorous, to put an end by 
degrees to the vestiges of the traffic and to assist 
the freed slaves. In Northern Nigeria, under British 
administration, abolition, which began in 1907 and 
suffered a momentary check towards 1933 from a 
new offensive on the part of the trade, was accom- 
plished by an order of 1936. In Morocco, a circular 
from the French Protectorate administration in 1922 
suppressed public siave-dealing and granted their 
freedorn to all who should ask for it. The pacifi- 
cation of the Sahara frontiers of Morocco by the 
French army, round about 1930, made it possible 
to put an end to what remained of the traffic in 
negroes. The Italians reoccupied Fezz4n in 1929 and 
secured respect once more for abolition. Finally, 
Ethiopia showed evidence of good will: edicts of 
1923, 1924 and 1931 forbade the capture of free 
persons or the disposal of slaves, while ordering many 
of them to be freed. A move was made to carry out 
these measures; enfranchisement offices were set up, 
from August 1932. The undertaking was immense 
and difficult. The Italians hurried things up by their 
armed intervention; they abolished slavery in Ethio- 
pia by a decree of 12 April 1936. 

The sole remaining resort of slavery was Arabia 
(outside the British colony of Aden). But it must 
be noted that, even in Arabia, European and parti- 
cularly British persistence with the local authorities 
was not without effect. King Ibn Sa‘id, master of 
the Hidjaz and Nadjd, had abolished the customs-duty 
formerly levied on the import of slaves by the sharif 
Husayn; in 1927 he officially confirmed to the British 
legation at Djidda a general right to manumit all 
slaves who claimed their freedom (there were some 
150 of them between 1930 and 1935). Great Britain 
renounced this right the day following the promul- 
gation in Saudi Arabia of the regulation on slavery 
of 2 Oct. 1936, which forbade the import of slaves 
by sea (the reason being that the religious law pro- 
hibits the capture or purchase of subjects of coun- 
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tries to which one is bound by treaty; but this same 
tegulation declares servile status to be lawful and 
organizes it according to the strict letter of Muslim 
law; see Nallino, Scritts, i, 43, 124-5 and A ppendice). 
In Feb. 1934, the Imam of the Yaman entered upon 
an undertaking with Great Britain to prohibit the 
entry of slaves coming from Africa, From the sul- 
tans and shaykhs of the southern coast (Eastern 
Aden Protectorate) and the Persian Gulf, Britain 
obtained similar decisions, reinforcing any made 
previously. A further step forward was taken in 
March 1935, when the sultan of Lahidj forbade all 
sale of slaves. In 1938, two sultans of the Hadramaut 
and the shaykh of Kuwayt declared all traffic in 
slaves to be illegal, and authorised slaves to claim 
their liberty (v. H. Ingrams, Arabia and the Isles, 
London 1942, 349-50; and U. N. Economic and 
Social Council, Official Records, Sept. 1951, 644). 
Under cover of the second World War (1939-45) 
there seems to have been some retrogression, with 
a small-scale resumption of the trade, particularly 
in certain Ethiopian provinces. At the time of 
writing, it is usually acknowledged that there is 
practically no transport of slaves any longer from 
Africa to Arabia. Nevertheless the legal status of 
slave persists in the peninsula. It is evidently the 
example of the neighbouring jndependent states of 
Saudi Arabia and the Yaman that prevents Britain 
from increasing her pressure on the states under 
her control with a view to total abolition. Other 
considerations, no doubt, keep France from having 
slavery abolished by law in Morocco, where there 
are in any case only mild survivals in the cities or 
the southern oases (see, for the bend of the Dra, 
Dj. Jacques-Meunié, in Hespéris 1947, 410-2); re- 
sistence to a final solution does not come from the 
class of ‘u/ama (for the present-day legal aspect, see 
Gazette des Tribunaux du Maroc, 1944, 5-7; and Revue 
Marocaine de Droit, 1952, 154-6; 183-5). In the Sahara, 
the French administration which as early as 1916 
deprived the Tuareg of their agricultural slaves, took 
their house slaves away from them in 1946 (R. 
Capot-Rey, Le Sahara francais, Paris 1953, 288-9). 
The United Kingdom of Libya (a former Italian 
possession), in its constitution of Oct. 1951, laid down 
as a principle the personal liberty of its subjects. 
The United Nations. Organization (U.N.O.), the 
moral heir of the League of Nations, has resumed 
the study of slavery and has condemned it, in no 
uncertain terms, in its ‘‘Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights”, voted by the General Assembly 
on ro Dec. 1948 (though not ratified by every State): 
“Art. 4. No one shall be held in slavery or servitude. 
Slavery and the slave trade are prohibited in 
all their forms’’, An ad hoc Committee on Slavery, 
under the Economic and Social Council, is proceeding 
with enquiries by means of questionnaires addressed 
to governments and recognized associations (Saudi 
Arabia and the Yaman, both members of U.N.O., 
have not replied) and is proposing concerted solutions. 
Its Report of 4 May 1951.(ref. E./1988) advocates 
making a start by abolishing the legal status of 
slave and demands that every State concerned 
should assist emancipated slaves to fashion a new 
life for themselves. As yet no resolution has been 
passed by the United Nations, who are divided on 
this point as on so many others and are far more 
preoccupied with the serious forms of servitude 
which continue to exist, or have come into existence 
in the world of today, than with the last vestiges 
of Muslim slavery, which are doubtless bound to 
disappear quietly in the reasonably near future. 
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in the text: J. H. Harris, A Century of Emanci- 
pation, London 1933; H. H. Wilson, in American 
Journal of International Law, 1950, 505-26; United 
Nations, The Suppression of Slavery, New York, 
July 1951 (19th century documents, and League 
of Nations bibliography). It is also essential to 
consult the Transaction of the Anti-Slavery So- 
ciety, the publications of the League of Nations 
(Official Journal and Reports, these latter classi- 
fied in the above-mentioned U.N. pamphlet) and 
of U.N. (Reports of the Committee on Slavery, and 
Official Records of the Economic and Social Council; 
cf. United Nations Bulletin, 15 April 1950 and 15 
May 1951). (R. Brunscuvic) 
‘ABD ALLAH ». a.-‘ABBAS (frequently Ibn 

‘Abbas, without the article), Abu 1-‘Abbas, called 
al-Hibr ‘the doctor’ or al-Bahkr ‘the sea’, because 
of his doctrine,is considered one of the greatest 
scholars, if not the greatest, of the first 
generation of Muslims. He was the father of 
Kur?’anic exegesis; at a time when it was necessary 
to bring the Kur’4n into accord with the new 
demands of a society which had undergone a pro- 
found transformation, he appears to have been 
extremely skilful in accomplishing this task. 

He was born three years before the hidjra, when 
the Hashimite family was living shut up in ‘the 
Ravine’ (al-Shi‘b); and, as his mother had become 
a Muslim before the hidjra, he also was regarded 
as a Muslim. 

From his youth he showed a strong inclination 
towards accurate scholarly research, in so far as 
such a conception was possible at that time. We 
know indeed that the idea soon occurred to him 
to gather information concerning the Prophet by 
questioning his Companions. While still young, he 
became a master, around whom thronged people 
desirous to learn. Proud of his knowledge, which 
was not based only on memory, but also on a large 
collection of written notes, he gave public lectures, 
or rather classes, keeping to a sort of programme, 
according to the days of the week, on different sub- 
jects: interpretation of the Kur4n, judicial questions, 
Muhammad’s expeditions, pre-islamic history, an- 
cient poetry. It is because of his. habit of quoting 
lines in support of his explanations of phrases or 
words of the Kur’4n that ancient Arabic poetry 
acquired, for Muslim scholars, its acknowledged im- 
portance. His competence having been recognized, 
he was asked for fatwas (especially famous is his 
authorization of mut‘a marriage, which he later had 
to vindicate). The Kur’anic explanations of Ibn 
‘Abbas were soon brought together in special col- 
lections, of which the ismdds go back to one of his 
immediate pupils (Fihrist, 33); his fatwas were also 
collected; today there exist numerous manuscripts 
and several editions of a tafsiy or tafsirs which are 
attributed to him (whether rightly or wrongly cannot 
be said, as no study of this material has yet been 
made (Goldziher, Richtungen, 76; cf. also Brockel- 
mann, i, 190, S i, 331). 

The importance of the role played by Ibn ‘Abbas 
in the political and military events of his time 
should not be exaggerated, as his Muslim biographers 
have tended to do, influenced by the fact that he was 
the grandfather of the ‘Abbasids. He followed the 
Muslim armies in several campaigns: into Egypt 
(between 18 and 21 H.), into Ifrikiya (27 H.), into 
Djurdjan and Jabaristan (30 H.), and, much 
later (49 H.), he accompanied Yazid on his expedi- 
tion against Constantinople (with ‘Abd Allah b. 


“Umar b. al-Khattab). At the battles of the Camel 
{36 H.) and of Siffin (37 H.), he commanded a wing 
of ‘Ali’s troops. For want of resounding exploits 
and important offices to record, Ibn ‘Abbas is pre- 
sented to us later, by his biographers, as a coun- 
sellor whom the caliphs ‘Umar and ‘Uthm4n valued 
highly, and as a counsellor too—unfortunately litte 
heeded—of ‘Ali and his son al-Husayn. The truth 
is that Ibn ‘Abbas did not enter political life until 
after ‘Ali came to power, and took an active part 
in it for only three or four years at the most. A single 
official mission had been, in fact, entrusted to him 
by ‘Uthman, that of conducting the pilgrimage to 
Mecca the year the caliph was besieged in his house 
at Medina. It was for this reason that Ibn ‘Abbas 
was not in the capital at the time of the assassination 
of ‘Uthman. When he returned some days later, he 
paid homage to ‘Ali. From that time he was charged 
with important missions and, after the occupa- 
tion of Basra (36 H.), appointed governor of that 
town. He was one of the signatories of the conven- 
tion of Siffin (37 H.), which handed over to two ar- 
bitrators the task of settling the quarrel between 
‘Ali and Mu‘dwiya, and in a discussion with the 
Harirites (see HARURA?) he pleaded in support of 
the legal validity of that arbitration. But the re- 
lations between Ibn ‘Abbas and the caliph suddenly 
became strained, with the result that Ibn ‘Abbas 
withdrew to Mecca, abandoning his seat of govern- 
ment, and that ‘Ali no longer regarded him as his 
representative at Basra. The sources assign different 
dates to this defection of Ibn ‘Abbas: 38, 39, 40, 
but there is good reason to believe that it took place 
in 38 H. (it is possible to follow the movements 
of Ibn ‘Abbas during that year, and in the succeeding 
years he no longer appears in the foreground). The 
traditions which assert that Ibn ‘Abb&s was con- 
sistently faithful until the death of the caliph are 
not worthy of credence. What were the reasons for 
the defection? Some Arabic sources say that Ibn 
‘Abbas took offence because ‘Ali reproached him 
for defalcations which he was alleged to have com- 
mitted as governor; but the true motive of his 
relinquishment of office, which coincided with that 
of many other supporters of ‘Ali, has to be related 
to other much more important events of the period: 
the massacre of the Kh§aridjites at al-Nahraw4n, 
which Ibn ‘Abbas, ‘according to certain men’, had 
stigmatised, and the false position of ‘Ali, who 
maintained his claim to be caliph when, according 
to the verdict of the arbitrators, he was no longer 
recognized as such by the majority of Muslims. 
Later, Ibn ‘Abbas took a step which one might 
be tempted to judge severely, were it not that the 
precise circumstances are completely unknown: he 
carried off the provincial funds of Basra, probably 
when he returned to the town some time after his 
defection. Was this seizure criminal? When one 
observes that this act did not diminish the esteem 
in which Ibn ‘Abbas was held by the Muslim com- 
munity, one may suppose that there were some fairly 
valid motives to justify it. Similarly, the events 
in which Ibn ‘Abbas was involved immediately after 
the death of ‘Ali are far from clear. Al-Hasan ap- 
pointed him general of his troops, but Ibn ‘Abbas 
established contact with Mu‘awiya: whether on his 
own initiative or at the invitation of al-Hasan is 
obscure; perhaps it was he who successfully brought 
about the agreement between the two claimants to 
the Caliphate; he maintained that, as a reward for 
his good offices, Mu‘awiya had recognized his right 
to appropriate the money which he had seized (part 
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of the treasury of Basra). All these machinations of 
Ibn ‘Abbas seemed to certain rdwi’s imcompatible 
with the dignity of such a personage; and so they 
transferred them, obviously wrongly, to his brother, 
‘Ubayd Allah. During the long reign of Mu‘awiya, 
Ibn ‘Abbas lived in the Hidjaz; he went fairly fre- 
quently to the Damascus court, mainly, it seems, 
to defend the interests of the Hashimites, which 
were also his own. 

The troubled events of the years which followed 
the deaths of the first and second Umayyads brought 
Ibn ‘Abbas once again, perhaps against his will, 
on to the political scene. Although the information 
which we possess is fragmentary, it can be deduced 
from it that ‘Abd Allah b. al-Zubayr, having raised 
the standard of revolt at Mecca, became violently 
incensed with Ibn ‘Abb&s who, with the son of ‘Ali 
Ibn al-Hanafiyya, refused to recognise him as caliph. 
Both were banished from Mecca; in 64, the year of 
the siege of the town, they returned, but they 
persisted in their opposition to Ibn al-Zubayr, with 
unfortunate results: they were imprisoned. Al- 
Mukhtar, informed of their dangerous situation, sent 
from Kiafa a large troop of horse, which delivered 
them by a surprise attack. It was thanks to Ibn 
‘Abbas that on that occasion bloodshed was avoided 
in the holy city. Under the protection of this troop, 
the liberated men went to Mina, then to al-Ta’if, 
where Ibn ‘Abbas died some time later (68/686-8). 

The verdicts which Caetani and Lammens have 
given on Ibn ‘Abb4s are in contrast to the respect 
which Muslims of all periods have shown him. But. 
Caetani’s arguments can easily be disproved by fair 
and careful criticism (it is specially important not 
to confuse accounts from Muslim biblical history 
with the hadiths concerning the Prophet), and grave 
doubts can be cast on the resemblance to the original 
of the portrait sketched by Lammens. 

Bibliography: Biographies by Arab authors 
(numerous, but often repeat the same information, 
and mainly concerned with Ibn ‘AbbAs’s scholarly 
activity): Ibn Sa‘d, ii/2, 119-23, 125; iv/2, 4; 
Vv, 74-5, 216-7, 231 and Index; Baladhuri, An- 
sdb, ms. Paris, f°°. 714r-731V; 448V-45IV; 723; 
Kashshi, Ma‘vifat Akhbar al-Ridjal, Bombay n.d. 
36-42; Ibn al-Athir, Usd, Cairo 1280-6, iii, 192-5; 
Sibt ibn al-Djawzi, Mir°at al-Zaman, ms. Paris 
Ar. 6131, f°". 187v-190v; Dhahabi, Ma‘rifat al- 
Kurra@, ms. Paris Anc. F. 742 = Cat. 2084, f*. 
5v-6; Ibn Hadjar, Isdba, Calcutta 1856-93, ii, 
802-13, no. 9149; id., Tahdhib al-Tahdhib, Hyde- 
rabad 1325-7, v, no. 474: Hadjdji Khalifa, ii, 
332-3, 335, 361 (no. 3267), 377 (no. 3389), 348 
(no. 3175), 456 (no. 3706); iv, 363 (no. 8789); 
vi, 425 (no. 14179); on I. SA. as for or against 
writing; i, 79; iii, 144. 

Information about I. ‘A. as politician and warrior 
in all the chroniclers and historians who have 
dealt with the earliest Islamic history. E.g. Nasr 
b. Muzdhim al-Minkari, Wak‘at Stffin, pub. ‘Abd 
al-Salam Muh. Haran, Cairo 1365, index; Tabari 
i, 3038, (cf. 3011, 3045 etc.), 3092, 3145, 3162, 
(cf. 3229-30), 3181, 3273, 3289, 3354, 3358-9, 
3367, 3368, 3370, 3413, 3430, 3431, 3449, 3453-63 
li, 2, 86, 176, 222, 273-5; and index; Ibn al-Athir, 
iv, 9, 105-6, and index; information also in the 
books of adab; e.g. Ibn ‘Abd Rabbihi, ‘fed, ii, 
295-7, 301, 323-4 and index in Mohammed Shafi, 
Analytical indices to the K. al-‘Iqd, Calcutta 1935-7; 
Mas‘idi, Murudj, iv, 228-30, 229-303, 330, 327, 
353-4, 382, 390, 392, 410, 451; Vv, 8 sqq., 19, 


106-113, I21-5, 129-31, 173, 177-9, 184-5, 187-8, 

231-3 and index. 

Other references in Caetani, Chronographia is- 
lamica, 68 a.H., par. 28. 

Modern authors: A. Sprenger, Das Leben und die 
Lehre des Mohammed, Berlin, 1869, i, XVII; iii, 
CVI et seq.; J. Wellhausen, Das arabische Reich, 
Berlin 1902, 69-70; id., Reste arabischen Heiden- 
thums, Berlin 1887-97, 12 et seq.; Caetani, Annali, 
Indices; vols ix and x passim; particularly i, Intr. 
par. 24-5 and 38 a.H., par. 219-27; H. Lammens, 
Etudes sur le régne du Calife Omayade Mo‘awia 
xr, index; I. Goldziher, Richtungen der islamischen. 
Koranauslegung, Leiden 1920, 65-81 and index; 
L. Veccia Vaglieri, Il conflitto ‘Ali-Mu‘dwiya e la 
secessione khdrigita riesaminati alla luce di fonti 
abadite, in Annali Ist. Univ. Or. Napoli, N.S. iv, 
passim, especially 75-6. (L. VEccIA VAGLIERI) 
‘ABD ALLAH sb. ‘ABD a.-KADIR (Malay pro- 

nunciation Abdullah bin Abdulkadir), surnamed 
Munsu?, i.e. teacher of languages, was “the greatest 
innovator in Malay letters’ (R. O. Winstedt, A 
history of Malay literature, J MBRAS, 1940, ch. xii). 
He was born in 1796 in Malacca, where his grand- 
father, the son of Shaykh ‘Abd al-Kadir, who came 
originally from Yaman, had settled. At an early 
age, ‘Abd Allah received lessons in Malay from his 
father, who is said to have been an expert Malay 
scholar, and endeavoured to make himself fully 
master of this language by reading Malay writings 
and by associating with educated Malays. As he 
learned foreign languages and continually came into 
contact with Europeans, as for instance, Farquhar, 
Raffles, andthe missionaries Milne, Morrison and 
Thomson, his culture increased regularly. 

Shortly after the founding of Singapore (1819), 
he established himself in that town and earned his 
living in many different ways. He acted as an inter- 
preter, gave lessons in Malay, wrote letters, and 
assisted the American missionaries North, Keasberry 
and others in translating mission books and school 
books. 

In 1838 was published at Singapore under the title 
Bahwa ini Késah Pi-layar-an Abdullah, ben Abdul- 
kadir, Munshi, deri Singapura ka-Kalantan, a de- 
scription of a journey to the Malay States on the 
east coast of the Peninsula of Malacca, giving most 
important information concerning them. This book 
inaugurated a new and free Malay prose style; its 
author may be considered a pioneer of the literary 
movement which, continued by authors of the zoth 
century, ultimately led to the development of Malay 
into the national language of Indonesia. 

‘Abd Allah’s principal work is the Hikayat Ab- 
dullah, his Memoirs, in which inter alia he mentions 
politically important personages, such as Farquhar 
and Raffles (whose secretary he was), and emphasizes 
the advantages of a European administration over 
an Indian one, even though he at the same time 
sharply criticizes the administrative measures of 
the English and Dutch. The work was finished in 
1843 and lithographed with a few additions in 1849. 
Some copies of this first edition have an English 
dedication to Governor Butterworth, in which the 
work is called a ‘humble attempt to revive Malay 
literature’. In his Memoirs ‘Abd Allah mentions 
several works written by him. Among these is a 
poem describing a fire in Singapore, in which the 
author lost all his possessions. It was entitled Sha‘ir 
Singapura dimakan api and printed in Malay as 
well as in Latin characters (1843). The Mss. described 
in the catalogues under this title do not contain this 
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poem, but a similar one, entitled Sha‘ir Kampong | al-Hadjdjadj against al-Ash‘ath and played a part 


Gélam térbakar, published after a fire in 1847. 

The periodical Cérmin Mata contains some con- 
tributions by ‘Abd Allah. He died in 1854 during a 
pilgrimage to Mecca, shortly after his arrival in 
that city. The notes of his voyage as far as Dijidda 
were published in Cérmin Mata. 

Besides these original works ‘Abd Allah translated 
the Tamil redaction of Pandéatantra (a collection .of 
Indian fables) into Malay under the title of Hikayat 
Pandja Tandéran, and edited the Malay Chronicles 
(Sédjarah Mélayu). 

RBibltography: R. O. Winstedt’s work cited 
above; Pélayaran ka-Kélantan, 1st ed. Singapore 
1838 (Arab. char. and romanized side by side); 
and ed., ibid. 1852 (lith.); reprinted in Maleisch 
Leesboek, 4de stukje, by J. Pijnappel, Leiden 1855 
(znd ed. 1871); ed. H. C. Klinkert, Leiden 1889 
(together with Pélayaran ka-Djudah; with notes) 
and romanized by R. Brons Middel, Leiden 1893; 
Malay Literature Series 2 (in 2 vols.), Singapore 
1907, 1909 (roman, ed. and ed. in Arab char.) 
and reprints; translations: French by E. Dulaurier, 
Paris 1850 (with notes); Dutch by J. J. de Hol- 
lander (de Gids 1851, abridged); Javanese, Batavia 
1883; English by A. E. Coope, Singapore 1949 
(with notes); Sha‘ir Singapura térbakar: P. Favre, 
Lincendie de Singapour, in Mélanges Or., Publ. 
Ec. Langues Or, Viv., 1883 (transcribed in Malay 
char. from the romanized text printed in 1843); 
Shair Kampong Gélam terkakar, ist ed. lith. on 
a scroll of paper, Singapore 1847; romanized in 
a collection of Malay poems, often printed (3rd 
ed. Singapore 1887); Hikayat Abdullah, 1st ed. 
Singapore 1849 (autogr.); 2nd ed. for the R. As. 
Soc., Singapore 1880; ed. H. C. Klinkert, Leiden 
1882 (with a fasc. of notes); ed. W. G. Shellabear, 
Malay Literature Series 4 (2 vols.), Singapore 1907, 
1908 (rom. and Arab. ed.); English trans. by J. T. 
Thomson, London 1874; by W. G. Shellabear, 
Singapore 1918; Dutch (abridged) by G. Niemann 
(TNI, 1854); cf. C. Hooykaas, Over Maleise Lite- 
vatuur 2nd ed., 1947, ror ff.; Kissah pélayaran 
Abdullah dari Singapura sampai ka-Mékah, all 
editions incomplete (Cérmin Mata, Singapore 1858; 
Batavia 1866; Klinkert’s edition, romanized in 
BP, 1911, 1920); copy of the complete MS. in 
Leiden Univ. Libr. (MS. Klinkert 63); Dutch 
trans. by Klinkert, BTLV 1867; Hikayat Pan- 
djatandéran, finished 1835; 1st ed. lith. Singapore, 
n.d.; 2nd ed. Singapore 1868; ed. H. N. v. d. Tuuk, 
Maleisch Leesboek, VI (with notes}, Leiden 1866, 
1875, 1881; romanized ed. by C. A. van Ophuysen, 
Leiden 1913; Dutch trans. by H. C. Klinkert, 
Zaltbommel 1871; Javanese, Batavia 1878; Sé- 
djarah Mélayu, Singapore n.d. (after 1831); muti- 
lated re-edition by H.C. Klinkert, Leiden 1884; the 
Singapore edition is also the basis of Dulaurier’s 
and Shellabear’s editions; Hikayat Dunia, n.d. 
(History of Asia and Africa); Hikayat pada ménya- 
takan périhal Dunia, Singapore 1856 (geography). 

(C. A. vAN OPHUYSEN—P. VOORHOEVE) 

‘ABD ALLAH s. ‘ABD at-MALIK bs. Marwan, 
son of the caliph ‘Abd al-Malik b. Marwan ([q.v.], 
was born about the year 60/680-1, perhaps some- 
what earlier, as he is said to have been 27 years 
old in the year 85/704. He grew up in Damascus 
and accompanied his father in several campaigns. 
We first meet him as an independent general in the 
year. 81/700-1, in one of the usual razzias against 
the Eastern Romans. Then in the year 82/7o01-2, 
he was sent with Muhammad b. Marwan to help 


in the negotiations of Dayr al-Djamadjim. There- 
upon he again led expeditions against the Eastern 
Romans, and in the year 84/703-4 conquered al- 
Massisa, which he converted into a military camp. 
After the death of his uncle ‘Abd al-‘Aziz b. Marwan, 
he was appointed governor of Egypt in the year 
85/704. On 11 Djumada II he made his entry into 
Fustat. He was to wipe out all traces of ‘Abd al-SAziz, 
and therefore changed all the officials. His adminis- 
tration left a bad record in the tradition, because he 
accepted bribes and embezzled public moneys. The 
only really important achievement of his rule was 
the introduction of the Arab language into the 
diwans of the capital. His administration gave of- 
fence in Damascus; in the year 88/706-7 he made 
there a passing visit, and in 90/708-9 he was defi- 
nitely recalled. He departed to Syria with many 
presents, but they were taken from him in the pro- 
vince of al-Urdunn by order of the caliph. Thereupon 
he disappeared from the political arena. Only al- 
Ya‘kibi has the information that he was executed 
when the ‘Abbasids come to power. He is said to 
have been crucified by al-Saffah in the year 132/- 
749-50 in al-Hira. 

Bibliography: bn Taghribirdi, i, 232 ff.; 
Makrizi, Khijat, i, 98, 302; F. Wiistenfeld, Dte Statt- 
halter von Agypten, i, 38 ff.; Tabari, ii, 1047, 1073 
ff.; 1127, 1165; Ibn al-Athir, iv, 377 ff., 398, 409; 
Wellhausen, in NGWGott., 1901, facs. 4, p. 20; 
Ya‘kabi, ii, 414, 466; Papyri Schott-Reinhardt, i, 
15 f., 28 f. (C. H. Becker) 
‘ABD ALLAH bs. ‘ABD at-MUTTALIB of B. 

Hashim of Kuraysh, father of the prophet 
Muhammad. The earliest and most reliable sources 
give little information about him. His mother was 
Fatima bint ‘Amr of B. Makhzam. Al-Kalbi places 
his birth in the 24th year of the reign of Anishirwan 
(554), but he is usually said to have been twenty- 
five when he died (? 570). According to a well- 
known story, picturesque but probably with little 
factual basis, ‘Abd al-Muttalib vowed that, if he 
had ten sons who reached maturity, he would sa- 
crifice one; he attained this and selected ‘Abd Allah 
by lot, but eventually sacrificed 100 camels instead. 
His marriage to Amina bint Wab’> has been much 
embellished in legend. It may have marked an 
alliance between ‘Abd al-Muttalib and Amina’s clan, 
B. Zuhra, as he himself married a woman of this 
clan at the same time. During a trading expedition 
‘Abd Allah fell ill and died at Medina among the clan 
of his father’s mother, B. ‘Adi b. al-Nadjdjar, being 


; buried in Dar al-Nabigha. His death took place either 


shortty before Muhammad’s birth or a few months 
after; the word “orphan” in K. xciii, 6, doubtless 
refers to Muhammad's early loss of his parents. 
Bibliography: Ibn Hisham, 97-102; Ibn Sa‘d, 
i/t, 53-61; Jabari, i, 967, 979-80, 1074-81; Caetani, 
Annali, i, 65-7, 118-20. (W. MONTGOMERY-WatTT) 
‘ABD ALLAH xs. ABI ISHAK a.-Haprami, 
grammarian and Kur?4n-reader from Basra, 
died in 117/735-6. His ‘“‘exceptional’’ (skadhdha) 
reading continued the tradition of Ibn ‘Abbas and, 
in turn, influenced the readings of ‘Isa b. ‘Umar 
al-Thakafi and of Aba ‘Amr b. al-‘Ala?. It seems 
now established that he was the earliest of the real 
Arab granmarians (cf. Ibrahim Mustafa, Actes du 
XXI Conzrés des Orient., 278-9). He is said to have 
extended the use of inductive reasoning (kiyds) and 
the detail is handed down that in case of doubt 
he opted for the accusative (nasb). Nothing else is 
known about him beyond the facts that, being of 
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non-Arabic origin himself, he felt some hostility 
towards the Arabs, and that he was the object of 
a stinging riposte by al-Farazdak, whose mistakes 
he had pointed out. 

Bibliography: The fundamental passage of 
al-Djumahi, Tabakat, ed. Hell, 6-8 is partly repro- 
duced by Ibn Kutayba, Shir, 25; Zubaydi, Tabakat, 
ed. Krenkow in RSO, 1919, 117; Sirafi, Akhbar al- 
Nakwiyyin, ed. Krenkow, 25-28; Anbari, Nuzha, 
22-5; Ibn al-Djazari, Kurra?, no. 1747; Suyiti, 
Muzhir, ii, 247; G. Fliigel, Gramm. Schulen, 29; 
cf. also Fthrist, 9, 30, 41, 42; Aghdni}, xi, 106. 

(Cu. PELLAT) 

‘ABD ALLAH 8s. AHMAD [see sa‘p1ps]. 

‘ABD ALLAH s. AHMAD 38. HANBAL {see 
AHMAD B. HANBAL]. 

‘ABD ALLAH B. ‘ALI, uncle of the caliphs Abu 
1-‘Abbas al-Saffah and Abia Dja‘far al-Mansir. ‘Abd 
Allah was one of the most active participants in the 
struggle of the ‘Abbasids against the last Umayyad 
caliph, Marwan II. He was commander-in-chief in 
the decisive battle at the Greater Zab, where Marwan 
lost his crown, and when the latter took to flight, 
“Abd Allah pursued him, quickly captured Damascus 
and marched on to Palestine, whence he had the 
fugitive caliph pursued to Egypt. He was even more 
implacable than his brother Da?iid b. ‘Ali in waging 
war on the members of the Umayyad house, and 
shrank from no method to exterminate them 
root and branch. During his stay in Palestine, he 
had about eighty of them murdered at one time. 
Such cruelties naturally caused ill-will against the 
new ruler, and a dangerous rebellion in Syria broke 
out under the leadership of Abi Muhammad, a 
descendant of Mu‘awiya I, and Abu ’l-Ward b. al- 
Kawthar, the governor of Kinnasrin. The rebels at 
first inflicted a defeat on the ‘Abbasid troops, but 
were beaten by ‘Abd Allah in 132/750 at Mardj al- 
Akhram. As governor of Syria, ‘Abd Allah later 
threatened the safety of the new dynasty. After 
the death of al-Saffih he made claims to the Cali- 
phate, which he could base on his important services 
in the war against the Umayyads, and on the pro- 
mise he claimed to have received from al-Saffah. 
Moreover he had at his disposal a considerable army, 
which in reality he was to lead against the Byzan- 
tines. When he learned that the powerful governor 
of Khurasan, Abi Muslim, had declared for the 
caliph al-Mansair and was marching against him, he 
is said to have killed 17,000 Khurasdnians in his 
army, because he feared they would never fight 
against Abi Muslim, and with his remaining troops 
proceeded against the latter. He was, however, in 
Djumada II 137/Nov. 754 defeated at Nisibis and 
had to flee to his brother Sulayman, the governor 
of Basra. After a couple of years, the latter was 
dismissed, and ‘Abd Allah was arrested by order of 
the caliph al-Manstr. He remained some seven years 
in prison, then in the year 147/764 he was taken into 
a house that had been purposely undermined; it 
fell down on him and buried him under the ruins. 
At his death he is said to have been 52 years old. 

Bibliography: Dinawari, al-Akhbar al-Tiwal 
(Guirgass); Ya‘kibt; Balidhuri, Futgk; Tabari; 
Mas‘iidi, Muriidj, indexes; A ghani, Tables; Fragm. 
Hist. Arab. (de Goeje and de Jong), passim; J. Well- 
hausen, Das arabtsche Retch und sein Sturz, Berlin 
1902, 341-5; L. Caetani, Chronographica Islamica, 
Rome 1912, under the relevant years; L. Caetani- 
G. Gabrieli, Onomasticon Arabicum, Rome 1915, 
731; L. Caetani, Chronologia generale del bacino 


mediterraneo, Rome 1923, under the relevant years; 

S. Moscati, Le massacre des Umayyades, in Archiv 

Orientdlni, 1950, 88-115. 

(K. V. ZeEtTTERSTEEN—S. Moscatt) 

‘ABD ALLAH s. ‘AMIR, governor of Basra, was 
born in Mecca in 4/626. He belonged to the Kuray- 
shite clan of ‘Abd Shams and was a maternal cousin 
of the caliph ‘Uthm4n. In 29/649-50 he was appointed 
by ‘Uthman to the governorship of .Basra, in suc- 
cession to Abi Misa al-Ash‘ari, and immediately 
took the field in Fars, completing the conquest of 
that province by the capture of Istakhr, Darabdijird 
and Djir (Firazabad). In 30-31/651 he advanced 
into Khurasan, defeated the Ephthalites, and occu- 
pied the whole province up to Marw, Balkh and 
{in 32/635) Harat. After making the Pilgrimage, 
during which he distinguished himself by lavish 
munificence to the Meccans and Ansar, he returned 
to Basra, leaving the government of Khurasan in 
the hands of deputies. In 35/656 he attempted in vain 
to support ‘Uthm4an, and subsequently assisted 
‘A?isha, Talha and al-Zubayr in organizing the re- 
sistance to ‘Ali at Basra. After their defeat in the 
Battle of the Camel he took refuge with a man of 
the Bani Hurkus and made his way to Damascus, 
where he joined Mu‘awiya. In 41/661 he was one 
of Mu‘Awiya’s delegates to treat with al-Hasan b. 
“Ali, and at the end of the same year he was re- 
appointed to the governorship of Basra. In 42-43/ 
662-4 his lieutenants reconquered Khurdsan and 
Sidjistan, which had been lost to the Arabs during 
the civil war, and an expedition was sent into Sind. 
But his lenience towards the tribesmen appeared too 
dangerous to Mu‘awiya, who replaced him in 44/ 
664 by a more energetic governor; thereafter Ibn 
‘Amir appears to have lived in retirement until his 
death at Mecca in 59/680, or in 57 or 58. 

‘Abd Allah b. ‘Amir was celebrated not only for 
his military abilities, but also for his generosity and 
other personal qualities and especially for his nu- 
merous public works. Aniong these were the con- 
struction of two canals at Basra and the canal of 
Ubulla, plantations in al-Nihadj and. Karyatayn, and 
improved water supplies for the pilgrims at ‘Arafa. 

Bibliography: Tabari, index; Ibn Sa‘d, v, 

30-5; Ya‘kibi, ii, 191-5, etc.; id., Buldadn, in- 

dex; Baladhuri, Futuh, 51, 315 ff.; id., Ansab, 

v, index; Muh. b. Habib, al-Muhabbar, 150; 

Aghani, index; Ta’rikh-i Ststaén, 79 ff., 90-1; Ibn 

al-Athir, Usd, iii, 191-2; Caetani, Annali, vii; 

Chronographia, 629-30; B. Spuler, Ivan in friih- 

tslamischer Zeit, Wiesbaden 1952, 17 ff.; J. Walker, 

Catalogue of the Avrab-Sassanian Coins (in the 

B.M.), London 1941, index. (H. A. R. Gimp) 

‘ABD ALLAH 8. BULUGGIN s. BApis B. Hass 
B. Zirl, third and last ruler of the kingdom 
of Granada, of the Sinhadji Berber family of the 
Bani Zirf {see zirIDs oF SPAIN]. Born in 447/1056, 
he was appointed at the death of his father Bulug- 
gin Sayf al-Dawla, in 456/1064, as the presumptive 
heir of his grandfather Badis b. Habis. He succeeded 
him on the throne of Granada, while his brother 
Tamim al-Mu‘izz became independent ruler of Ma- 
laga. His reign consisted of a long series of troubles 
inside his kingdom, of armed conflicts with his 
Muslim neighbours, and of compromises with Al- 
fonso VI, king of Castille. At the time of the Al- 
moravid intervention in Spain he took part in the 
battles of al-Zallaka [g.v.} and Aledo, but his nego- 
tiation with the Christian king soon cost him his 
throne. He was besieged in his capital in 483/1090 
by Ydsuf b. Tashufin, was dethroned and sent into 
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forced residence in Aghmat, in Southern Morocco, 
where he ended his days. 

.It was during his exile in Morocco that ‘Abd 
Allah composed his “Memoirs”, the almost com- 
plete text of which was found by the author of the 
present article in successive fragments, at inter- 
vals of several years, in the library of the Djami‘ 
al-Karawiyyin in Fes. This autobiography, called 
al-Tibyadn ‘an al-haditha al-k@ina bi-dawlat Bani 
Ziri fi Gharnata, is the most considerable and the 
least deformed document on the history of Spain 
in the second half of the 11th century. In spite of 
the long digressions in which the author tries to 
justify his political position in face of the dangers 
menacing his kingdom, these ‘‘“Memoirs” give a very 
detailed chronicle of all the events that led in 478/ 
1085 to the taking of Toledo by Alfonso VI, and, in 
the next year, to the arrival of the Almoravids in the 
Peninsula. At the same time it is a psychological 
document of the first order, that mirrors, much 
better than the chronicles of the Andalusi fawaif, 
the state of social and political decomposition in 
which Muslim Spain was found at the end of the 
11th century, and the progress made by that time 
by the efforts of the Reconguista. The account of 
the events prior to the reign of the author is also 
new and important. The “Memoirs” of ‘Abd Allah 
must be considered as the guiding thread that allows 
us to find our bearings through the maze of the history 
of Muslim Spain at the moment it was about to fall 
into the power of the North African dynasties. 

Several fragments of the Tibydn were published, 
with an annotated translation by the author of this 
article, in And., 1935, 233-344; 1936, 29-145; 1941, 
231-93. The whole of the Arabic text, now recovered, 
will be published soon. A Spanish translation, by 
E. Lévi-Provengal and E. Garcfa Gémez (Las 
“‘Memorias” de ‘Abd Allah, ultimo rey zirt de Granada) 
is due to be published in 1953. 

Bibliography: The biographical articles about 
‘Abd Allah by Ibn ‘Idhari and Ibn al-Khatib 
have been reproduced in And., 1936, 124-7; see 
also Ibn al-Khatib, A‘mal al-A‘lam (Lévi-Pro- 
vengal), 268-70; Nubdhi, al-Markaba al-‘Ulyd 
(Lévi-Provengal), 93-4; R. Menéndez Pidal, La 
Espatia del Cid*, Madrid 1947, indices; idem, 
Leyendo las ’’*Memorias” del rey siri ‘Abd Allah, 
And. 1944, 1-8; E. Lévi-Provengal, Esp. Mus., iv. 

(E. Lévi-PROVENGAL) 

‘ABD ALLAH 8. DJA‘FAR ‘8. Asl TALIs, 
nephew of the caliph ‘Ali. ‘Abd Allah’s 
father had gone over to Islam very early, and took 
part in the emigration of the first believers to Abys- 
sinia, where, according to the common belief, ‘Abd 
Allah was born. On his mother’s side he was a brother 
of Muhammad b. Abi Bakr; the mother’s name was 
Asma? bint ‘Umays al-Khath‘amiyya. After some 
years the father returned to Medina taking his son 
with him. ‘Abd Allah became known chiefly on 
account of his great generosity, and received the 
honorific surname of Bakr al-Djad, “the Ocean of 
Generosity’’. He appears to have played no very im- 
portant part in politics; although his name crops up 
from time to time in history during ‘Ali’s time and 
that following. When Mu‘awiya tried to throw sus- 
picion on Kays b. Sa‘d, the valiant governor of Egypt, 
to damage him in ‘Ali’s eyes, ‘Abd Allah advised the 
removal of Kays; ‘Ali allowed himself to be persuaded 
and took the fateful step of replacing him by Mu- 
hammad b. Abi Bakr, who in a very short time 
brought the whole of Egypt into the greatest con- 
fusion. This took place in the year 36/656-7. When in 
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the year 60/680, after Yazid’s accession, the Shi‘ites 
of Kifa summoned Husayn b. ‘Ali to proceed to that 
city to have himself proclaimed caliph, ‘Abd Allah 
amongst others endeavoured to dissuade him from 
this dangerous enterprise, but without success. The 
date of ‘Abd Allah’s death is generally given as 
80 or 85, but 87 and go are also recorded. 

Bibliography: Tabari, i, 3243 ff.; ii, ‘3 ff.; 
jii, 2339 ff.; Ibn al-Athir, iii, 224 ff.; Nawawi, 
337 ff.; Ya‘kubi, ii, 67, 200, 331; Mas‘idi, Muradj, 
iv, 181, 271 f., 313, 329, 434; V, 19, 148, 383 ff.; 
Lammens, Etudes sur le régne du calife omaiyade 
Mo‘éwia Tet, in MFOB, index. ° 

(K. V. ZETTERSTEEN) 

‘ABD ALLAH s. DJAHSH, of Bani Asad b. 
Khuzayma, a confederate (halif) of Bant 
Umayya of Kuraysh. His mother was Umayma 
bint ‘Abd al-Muttalib, Muhammad’s aunt. An early 
Muslim along with his brothers, ‘Ubayd Allah and 
Abii Ahmad, he took part with the former in the 
migration to Abyssinia. ‘Ubayd Allah became a 
Christian and died there, but ‘Abd Allah returned 
to Mecca and was the most prominent of a group of 
confederates, including his sister Zaynab [g.v.], who 
all migrated to Medina, He led the much-criticized 
raid to Nakhla where Muslims first shed Meccan 
blood, and fought at Badr. At his death at Uhud 
he was between 40 and 50. 

Bibliography: Ibn Sad, iii/1, 62-4; Ibn dl- 

Athir, Usd, iii, 131; Ibn Hadjar, Isdaba, s.v. 

(W. MontTGoMERY Watt) 

‘ABD ALLAH s. DJUD‘AN, Kurayshite 
notable of the clan of Taym b. Murra, at the end 
of the 6th c. A.D. He acquired such wealth from 
the caravan and slave trade that he possessed one 
of the largest fortunes in Mecca (Ps.-Djahiz, Makdsin 
(van Vloten), 165; Ibn Rusta, 215; Mas‘idi, Murad;, 
vi, 153 ff.; Lammens, La Mecque a la veille de l’ Hé- 
gire, index). He surrounded himself with unusual 
luxury (being nick-named hdsi 'l-dhahab, because he 
used to drink from a golden cup), and was the owner 
of the two singing-girls ‘called ‘Locusts of ‘Ad” 
(Diaradata ‘Ad) whom he offered to Umayya b. Abi 
*1-Salt. In giving magnificent banquets, he showed 
a generosity that became proverbial (A ghani', viii, 
4; Tha‘“Alibi, Thimdr, 487, in connection with the 
expression: djifdn Ibn Djud‘dn). Thus he won the 
favour of the poets, but also drew on himself some 
invectives (al-Djahiz, Hayawan *, i, 364; ii, 93). His 
prestige enabled him to play a certain role in po- 
litics (A ghani, xix, 76), and he seems to have been 
the promoter of the Meccan confederacy known as 
hilf al-fudal (Ibn Hisham, 85; Ya‘kibi, ii, 16; 
Lammens, op. cit., 54 ff.). , 

Already before the 3rd/gth c., his unusual wealth, 
and the wish of the Meccans to explain it other- 
wise than by the slave trade, gave rise to his identi- 
fication with the hero of a Yamanite legend, dis- 
coverer of the tomb of Shaddad b. ‘Amr ([g.v.] 
(Wahb b. Munabbih, Tidjdn, 65 ff.). Thus he is 
represented as a su‘lgk banished by his clan, wan- 
dering in the desert and enriched by a treasure of 
precious stones and gold which he finds in an old 
tomb (al-Hamdani, Jil, viii, 183 sqq.; al-Damiri, s.v. 
Thu‘ban; al-Djahiz, Baydn, ed. Sandibi i, 31). Ac- 
cording to an isolated and no doubt apocryphal 
tradition, he is buried in a place in Yaman called 
Birk al-Ghumad (Y4kit, i, 589). 

Bibliography: Add to the references quoted 
in the art.: Tabari, i, 1187, 1330; Makdisi, al-Bad” 
wa-l-Ta’rikh, ed. Huart, iv, 128, v, 103; Tha- 
“Slibi, Thimar, 539; A ghant }, viii, 2-6; Ibn Durayd, 
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al-Ishtikadk, 88; Yakit, iv, 621; Mas‘adi, al-Tanbih, 
210-1, 291 (trans. Carra de Vaux, 282-4, 381); 
Shibli, Akdm al-Murdjan, Cairo 1326, 141; Caussin 
de Perceval, Essat, i, 300-51, passim; Barbier de 
Meynard, Surnoms et sobriquets (= JA, 1907), 
66; O. Rescher, Qaljabt’s Nawddir, Stuttgart 1920, 
no. IoI. (Cu. PELLaT) 
‘ABD ALLAH 3. HAMDAN (see HampAnips]. 
‘ABD ALLAH s. HAMMAM £t-SaLv.i, Arab 
poet of the rst/7th century (he is said to have 
died after 96/715), who played a political role under 
the Umayyads. He was attached from 60/680 to 
Yazid b. Mu‘awiya, condoled with him upon the 
death of his father and congratulated him at his 
accession. He persuaded Yazid to proclaim his. son 
Mu‘awiya as heir presumptive and later he was the 
first to greet al-Walid b. ‘Abd al-Malik with the 
name of caliph (86/705). During the reign of ‘Abd 
al-Malik (65-86/685-705), the only information we 
have about his activity shows him to have had 
relations with the Shi‘ite agitator al-Mukhtar [q.v.] 
and his entourage, as well as with the anticaliph 
‘Abd Allah b. al-Zubayr [¢.v.]. To the latter he ad- 
dressed a poem criticising the conduct of Mus‘ab 
{qg.v.1, who was in effect temporarily deposed soon 
afterwards by al-Zubayr (67/686-7). 
Bibliography: Baladhuri, Ansab, v, index; 
Djumahi, Tabakat, (Hell) 135-6; Djahiz, Hayawan?*, 
index; idem, Baydn (Sandibi), ii, 66, 67; Ibn 
Kutayba, Shi‘r (de Goeje), 412-3; Ibn ‘Abd Rabbih, 
“Ikd, Cairo 1940, iii, 254 (= iv, 173 = v, 136), 
306; vii, 140-1; Aba Tammam, Hamasa (Freytag), 
507; Tabari, ii, 636-42 and passim; Mubarrad, 
Kamil, 34, 309; Mas‘idi, Muradi, v, 126, 153-5; 
Aghani', xiv, 120-1, 170; C. A. Nallino, Scritti, 
vi, 154 (French transl. 236); H. Lammens, Le 
califat de Yaztd I*, MFOB, v', 110, 120; idem, 
Etudes sur le siecle des Omayyades, Beyrouth, 1930, 


141, 158, 166. (Cu. PeLiat) 
‘ABD ALLAH 3. HAMZA [see aL-Mans0R 
BPA]. 


‘ABD ALLAH s. HANZALA B. Asi ‘Amir AL- 
AnsAri, one of the leaders of the revolution 
that broke out in Medina against the caliph Yazid I. 
Posthumous son of a Companion killed at Uhud and 
surnamed Ghasil al-Mala’ika, ‘Abd Allah is also known 
as Ibn al-Ghasil. In 62/682 he took part in the depu- 
tation sent to Damascus by the governor of Medina, 
“Uthman b. Muhammad, to bring about a reconcili- 
ation between the malcontents of Medina and the 
Umayyads. Yazid showed special consideration for 
the envoys, but they, nevertheless, spoke ill of the 
caliph and described him as unfit for the caliphate. 
Ibn al-Ghasil made himself prominent by his attacks 
and when the Ansar openly revolted soon afterwards, 
it was he whom they choose as their chief, while ‘Abd 
Allah b. Muti‘ [¢.v.] took the leadership of the city’s 
Kurayshites. After the Umayyads of Medina had 
been driven out, the caliph was compelled to punish 
the rebels by force of arms. About the end of 63/683 
he sent troops under the command of Muslim b.‘Ukba, 
who occupied favourable positions on the Harra, 
to the east of Medina, and after waiting three days, 
engaged the Medinese in a bloody battle which ended 
with the complete defeat of the rebels (Dhu ’l-Hidjdja 
63/Aug. 683). ‘Abd Allah showed remarkable bravery 
in the battle, but finally fell under the blows of 
the Syrians. His head was cut off and brought to 
Muslim, and the two soldiers who killed him received, 
it is said, high rewards from the caliph. 

Bibliography: Baladhuri, Ansab, v, 154; Ibn 

Sa‘d, Tabakat, v, 46 ff.; Tabari, ii, 412 ff.; Ibn 


a 


al-Athir, iv, 45, 87 ff.; Ibn Hadjar, Isdba, no. 
4637; Aghdni}, i, 12; A. Miiller, Der Islam im 
Morgen- und Abendland, i, 365 ff.; J. Wellhausen, 
Das arab. Reich, 16 ff.; H. Lammens, Le califat 
de Yazid Ier, 231 ff. (= MFOB, v, 211 ff.). 
(K. V. ZETTERSTEEN-CH. PELLAT) 
‘ABD ALLAH sb. at-HASAN B. aL-Hasan, chief 
of the ‘Alids. ‘Abd Allah was treated with great 
favour by the caliphs of the Umayyad dynasty, and 
when he visited the first ‘Abbasid caliph Abu 
‘1-<Abbas al-Saffah at Anbar, the latter received 
him with great distinction. Thence he returned to 
Medina, where he soon fell under the suspicion of 
the successor of al-Saffah, al-Mansir. Yet ‘Abd Al- 
lah owed his misfortune not so much to himself as 
to his two sons Muhammad and Ibrahim. Al-Mansir 
began to suspect them in 136/754, when he led the 
pilgrimage to Mecca and they did not appear with 
the other Hashimites to salute him, but his suspicions 
fell more especially on Muhammad. After his accession 
al-Mansiir tried to sound the Hashimites as to Mu- 
hammad’s real opinions, but they spoke only good 
of him and endeavoured to excuse his absence. Only 
al-Hasan b. Zayd advised the caliph to beware of this 
dangerous ‘Alid. In order to remove all doubts, al- 
Mansir ordered ‘Ukba b. Salm to get into SAbd 
Allah’s confidence by means of presents and forged 
letters from Khurdsdn, the recognised centre of ‘Alid 
propaganda. At first ‘Abd Allah was very cautious 
but finally fell into the trap, and when ‘Ukba asked 
him for an answer for his supposed companions in 
Khurasin, he did indeed refuse to give one in writing, 
but asked him to inform them by word of mouth 
that he greeted them and that his two sons would rise 
in revolt in the near future. When ‘Ukba had in this 
manner convinced himself of the rebellious intentions 
of the ‘Alids, he at once informed the caliph, and 
when the latter in the year 140/758 again made a pil- 
grimage, he invited ‘Abd Allah to come to him, and 
asked him if he could really count on his fidelity. 
“Abd Allah assured him of his honorable sentiments, 
but when ‘Ukba suddenly appeared, he understood 
that he had been betrayed and took refuge in en- 
treaties. Al-Mansir, however, had him arrested. ‘Abd 
Allah’s relatives shared his fate, but the caliph was 
not able to seize his two sons. When he again came 
to Medina in the year 144/762 after making another 
pilgrimage, he took the prisoners back with him to 
al-‘Irak, and soon afterwards ‘Abd Allah died there 
in prison at the age of 75. According to current 
report, he was murdered by al-Mansir’s orders. 
Bibliography: Tabari, ii, 1338 ff.; iii, 143 ff.; 
Ibn al-Athir, 172 ff.; Weil, Gesch. d. Chalifen, ii, 
40 ff. (K. V. ZETTERSTEEN) 
‘ABD ALLAH sb. HILAL at-Himyari at-Kort, 
a magician of Kifa, contemporary of al-Hadjdjadj, 
with whom he was in relations after the building 
of the palace in W4sit (Yakit, iv, 885; cf. also an 
adventure with a concubine of the caliph, Ibn Ha- 
djar, Lisaén al-Mizan, iii, 372-3). Aghdni}, i, 167 
quotes verses by ‘Umar b. Abi Rabi‘a that bear 
witness to a connection between the poet and the 
magician. He abtained his powers from a magic ring 
given to him by Satan to thank him for having 
defended him from children who were insulting him. 
He was also thought to receive his inspiration 
from Iblis, because he was descended from Iblis in 
the maternal line; hence his nicknames of sadik 
Iblis, sdhib Iblis, khatan Iblis or stbt Iblis (al-Djahiz, 
al-Hayawan*, i, 190; al-Bayhaki, al-Mahdsin, 109; 
al-Tha‘alibi, Thimar, 57); he is clearly described as 
makhdum by al-Djahiz, al-Hayawan*, vi, 198 (cf. 
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WZKM, vii (1893), 235-6). The Ftkrtst, 310 (repro- 
duced in al-Shibli, Akdm al-Murdjan, 101-2) men- 
tions him among those that follow al-farika al- 
makmida; on the other hand he is considered as the 
master of al-Halladj, accused of practising diabolic 
magic (L. Massignon, Hallddj, 792). Al-Djawbari 
declares that he had read his books of magic (ZDMG, 
xx, (1866), 487; the passage is missing in the Cairo ed. 
of al-Mukhtar ft Kashf al-Asrar) and refers to Fakhr 
al-Din al-Razi, al-Sirr al-Maktum. (Cu. PELLat) 
‘ABD ALLAH Bs. at-HUSAYN, Amir of Trans- 


jordan (Shark al-Urdunn), afterwards king of | 


Hashimite Jordan (al-Mamlaka al-Urdunniyya al- 
Hashimiyya), second son of the sharif al-Husayn 
b. AH {g.v.] king of Hidj4z. Born in Mecca, in 1882, 
he studied in Istanbul, After the revolution of 1908, 
he represented for some time the Hidjaz in the Otto- 
man parliament, Just before the first world war he 
joined the Arab Union, an association founded in 
Cairo by the Syrian Muhammad Rashid Rida {¢.v.]. In 
April 1914 he had interviews in Egypt with Lord 
Kitchener and Ronald Storrs and thus took part in 
the negotiations that led to the proclamation of 
“Arab Revolt’? announced by his father in Mecca, 
9 Sha‘ban 1334/10 June 1916. During the hostilities 
he played only a minor role. On 8 March 1920 an 
‘CIraki Congress’, which met in Damascus, pro- 
claimed him ‘“‘constitutional king of ‘Irak’’. But 
he never took possession of the throne, which 
was given by the English, in June 1921, to his brother 
Faysal, who had been expelled from Damascus by 
the French troops of General Gouraud (24-27 July 
1920). In March 1921 ‘Abd Allah met in Jerusalem 
W. Churchill, then colonial secretary. It was during 
that interview that it was orally agreed to create in 
Transjordan, separated from the rest of Palestine 
placed under British mandate, a ‘national Arab 
government” headed by ‘Abd Allah (28 March). On 
28 August 1923 this government was recognized by 
the High Commissioner for Palestine. Its relations 
with Great Britain were fixed by a treaty signed 
in Jerusalem 20 February 1928 (modified by the 
agreemer.ts of 2 June 1934 and g July 1941). 

In 1946 Great Britain recognized Transjordan ‘‘as 
a completely independent state’’ (treaty of 22 March 
1946, modified by the treaty of 15 March 1948). 
‘Abd Allah was crowned as king in ‘Amman, 25 
May 1946, and Transjordan, constituted a kingdom, 
took the name of ‘‘Hashimite Kingdom of Jordan’. 
After the war in Palestine (15 May 1948-3 April 
1949), ‘Abd Allah annexed the territories occupied 
by the Arab Legion to the west of the Jordan (April- 
May 1950}. He was assassinated in Jerusalem on 20 
July 1951. 

In the last years of his life, he visited successively 
Turkey (Jan. 1947), Iran (July-August 1949) and 
Spain (Sept. 1949). His journeys were followed by 
the signature of treaties of friendship with these 
countries (Turkey, 11 Jan. 1947; Iran, 16 Nov. 1949; 
Spain, 7 Oct. 1950). On the other hand he tried to 
overcome the hostility of the Arab League to his 
projects of territorial expansion. He died, however, 
without accomplishing the great ideal of his reign: 
grouping round his throne the Arab lands of Syria 
(project of Greater Syria). 

He was the author of memoirs, only the first 
part of which has been published. 

Bibliography: ‘Abd Allah b. al-Husayn, 

Mudhakkarati, 1945 (English transl., Philip P. 

Graves, Memoirs of King Abdullah of Transjordan, 

London 1950). Reference should be made especially 


See also T. E. Lawrence, Seven pillars of wisdom, 
London 1935; idem, Revolt in the desert, London 
1927; C. S. Jarvis, Arab command‘, 1943; R. 
Storrs, Orientations, London 1943; J. Bagot Glubb, 
The story of the Arab Legion, London 1948; Et- 
tore Rossi, Documenti sull’origine e gli sviluppi 
della questione arabe (1875-1904), Rome 1944. On 
the project of Greater Syria, see Transjordan 
White Book, ‘Amman 1947, and Ld voila la 
Grande Syrie, published by the review al-Dunyd, 
Damascus 1947. (M. CoLomBE) 
‘ABD ALLAH sb. IBAD [see IsApiyya). 
‘ABD ALLAH ». IBRAHIM (see acHtasins). 
‘ABD ALLAH s. ISKANDAR, a Shaybinid 
(g.v.], the greatest prince of this dynasty, born in 
940/1533-4 (the dragon year 1532-3 is given, probably 
more accurately, as the year of the cycle) at Afa- 
tinkent in Miyank4l (an island between the two 
arms of the Zarafshan). The father (Iskandar Khan), 
grandfather (Djani Beg) and _ great-grandfather 
(Kh*adja Muhammad, son of Abu ’l-Khayr {¢.v.]) of 
this ruler of genius are all described as very ordinary, 
almost stupid men. Djani Beg (d. 935/1528-9) had 
at the distribution of 918/1512-3 received Karmina 
and Miyankal; Iskandar was at the time of his son’s 
birth lord of Afarinkent; later, probably after the 
death of one of his brothers, he emigrated to Kar- 
mina, There ‘Abd Allah first proved his ability as 
a ruler in 958/1551; the country had been attacked 
by Nawraz Ahmed Khan of Tashkend and ‘Abd 
al-Latif Khan of Samarkand; Iskandar had fled across 
the Ami; ‘Abd Allah assumed his father’s duties 
and successfully repulsed the attack. In the following 
years ‘Abd Allah tried to extend his possessions 
westward in the direction of Bukhara and south- 
eastward in the direction of Karshi and Shahr-i 
Sabz, at first without permanent success; in 963/ 
1555-6 he was even obliged to evacuate the lands 
inherited by his father and flee to Maymana. In 
the same year (Dhu ’l-Ka‘da/September;October 
1556) there died his powerful enemy Nawraz Ahmed 
Khan, khan of the Ozbegs and lord of Tashkend 
since 959/1552. ‘Abd Allah immediately reasserted 
his supremacy in Karmina and Shahr-i Sabz, and 
in Radjab 964/May 1557 conquered Bukhara, from 
that time his capital. There he had his uncle Pir 
Muhammad declared as deposed and his weak- 
minded father proclaimed in Sha‘ban 968/April- 
May 1561 khan of all the Ozbegs, in order to rule 
himself in the latter’s name. Only in 991/1583, after 
the death of his father (1 Djumada II/22 June), did 
he accept the vacant throne. After severe fighting 
against insubordinate supporters of the ruling house 
he subjugated Balkh in 981/1573-4, Samarkand in 
Rabi‘ II 986/June 1578, Tashkend and the remaining 
country north of the Syr in 990/1582-3, and Far- 
ghana in 991/1583. In addition to these conquests, 
“Abd Allah also made a raid in the first half 
of the year ggo/spring 1582 into the steppes as 
far as Ulugh Tagh. In the year 996/1587-8 a stub- 
born insurrection was suppressed in Tashkend, and 
the enemy again pursued far into the steppes. In the 
south-east Badakhshan was conquered, in the west 
Khurasan, Gilan and Kh*arizm, the last-named first 
in 1002/1593-4 and then, after an insurrection, re- 
conquered in 1004/1595-6. An expedition to East 
Turkistan resulted only in the laying waste of the 
provinces of Kashghar and Yarkand. ‘Abd Allah’s 
last years were darkened by a quarrel with his 
only son ‘Abd al-Mu?’min, who ruled in Balkh from 
the end of ggo/autumn 1582 in the name of his 
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Iskandar, in the same way ‘Abd al-Mu?min wanted 
to occupy the same position in relation to his now 
aging father. ‘Abd Allah would, however, not hear 
of any diminution of his power, and only the media- 
tion of the clergy prevented an open breach between 
father and son, and compelled ‘Abd al-Mu’min to 
yield. On hearing of the strained relations between 
father and son, the nomads had penetrated into the 
region of Tashkend and had defeated between Tash- 
kend and Samarkand an army sent against them. 
At the beginning of a punitive expedition against 
this enemy ‘Abd Allah was overtaken by death in 
Samarkand (end of the “hen year’’, 1006/beginning 
of 1598). 

‘Abd al-Mu’?min was murdered only six months 
later by his subjects. The conquests in Khurasan 
and Kh*arizm were lost, and in the Ozbegs’ own coun- 
try the power fell into the hands of another dynasty. 
Of greater permanence were the results of ‘Abd 
Allah’s activity in internal affairs; the administration, 
especially the coinage systein, was remodelled by 
him, many public. works (bridges, caravanseras, 
wells, etc.) were completed. Even at the present 
day popular folklore ascribes all such monuments 
either to Timir or to ‘Abd Allah. 

Bibliography: The life of this ruler up to 
the year. 996/1587-8 is described in detail by his 
eulogist Hafiz Tanish: Sharaf-nama-yi Shahi 

(Persian), usually called ‘Abd Allah-nadma. Much 

information (especially about the last few years) 

is given by ‘Abd Allah’s Persian contemporary 

Iskandar Munshi? in Ta°vikh-i ‘Alam Ard-yi SAb- 

basi (biography of Shah ‘Abbas I, Teheran 1897). 

Extracts from both works are in Welyaminow- 

Zernow, Izslyedowaniya o kasimowskikh tsaryakh 

4 tsarewicakh, ii (in the Trudi wostod. otd. imper. 

arkheol. obsh¢., x.; German transl. Leipzig 1867), 

and before that in his Moneti bukharskiya i 

khiwskiya. See also my extracts from the little 

known Bahr al-Asray by Mahmid b. Wali in the 

Zapiski wostod. otd. imper. rusk. arkheol. obsh¢., 

xv. On the Bahr al-Asrar comp. Ethé, India 

Office Cat., No. 575. The information given by 

Vambéry, Gesch. Bochara’s, and by Howorth, 

Hist. of the Mongols, ii. div. 2, who follows him, 

is to be accepted with great caution. 

(W. BarTHOLD) 

‘ABD ALLAH 3. ISMA‘IL, SAlawid [g.v.] 
sultan of Morocco, whose first reign started 4 
Sua‘ban 1141/5 March 1729, while his last ended 
with his death 27 Safar 1171/10 Nov. 1757. 

This sovereign was in fact deposed several times, 
five times according to the Arabic historians, and 
as often recalled to power. For the good order 
established in Morocco under Mawlay Isma‘il (¢.v.] 
was at that time but a memory. When ‘Abd Allah 
assumed power, two of his brothers, Ahmad al- 
Dhahabi and ‘Abd al-Malik, had been fighting for 
it for two years, and had roused, by their mutual 
bids and their weakness, violent antagonism between 
the black army of their father, the ‘abid al-Bukhari, 
and the gish [djaysh, q.v.] tribe of Odaya and the 
Berbers of the Middle and Central Atlas. When it 
is added that the sons of Mawlay Isma‘il were 
numerous and that several of them aspired to power, 
and that, on the other hand, ‘Abd Allah showed 
himself from the beginning to be capricious and cruel, 
then it is plain why Morocco was at this time the 
scene of constant disorders. 

Raised to power by the ‘abid, who had been won 
over by his mother, ‘Abd Allah immediately stirred 
up against himself the city of Fez, whose resistance 


was overcome only after a siege of six months. He 
then tried to pacify his kingdom, but in consequence 
of a disastrous campaign in the Central Atlas, ex- 
cited the enmity of the ‘abid and had to flee, on 29 
Sept. 1734, to the Wadi Nin, to his mother’s tribe. 
Replaced by his brother ‘Ali al-A‘radj, he was re- 
called in 1736, but was again expelled a few months 
later by the ‘abid. He took refuge with the Berber 
Ait Idrasan and was replaced successively by two 
of his brothers, Muh. b. al-‘Arabiyya and al-Mustadi?. 
Recalled in 1740, he fought against al-Mustadi’? and 
his ally, the pasha of Tangier, Ahmad al-Rifi, when 
another son of Isma‘il, Zayn al-‘Abidin, was elevated 
to the throne by the ‘abid. ‘Abd Allah found new 


| supporters among the Berbers, with whose help he 


regained power in the same year. He then suceeeded 
in defeating al-Mustadi and al-Rifi and made an 
effort to pacify Morocco. New revolts, however, fol- 
lowed each other without interruption and the sultan 
constantly changed his allies, relying sometimes on 
the ‘abid, sometimes on the Udaya, sometimes on the 
Berbers. He was deposed yet again (1748) in favour 
of his son Muhammed governor of Marrakush. His 
son, however, remained loyal and assured the reign 
of ‘Abd Allah until his death, but in the midst of 
continual disorders. ‘Abd Allah resided partly in 
Meknes, and partly in a country house near Fez, 
Dar Dbibagh. 

Bibliography: Zayyani, Le Maroc de 631 &@ 
r812 (Houdas), Paris 1886, 35-67; trad. Houdas, 
64-127; Akensiis, al-Djaysk al-‘Aramram, lith, 
Fes 1336/1918, reproducing al-Zayy4ni; Nasiri 
Salawi, al-Istiksa@, iv, Cairo 1312/1894, 59-913 
trad. E. Fumey, AM, ix, 1916, 171-270; L. de 
Chénier, Recherches historiques sur les Maures et 
histoire de VEmpire de Maroc, iii, Paris 1787, 
430-65; H. Terrasse, Histoire du Maroc, ii, Casa- 
blanca 1950, 282-6. (R. LE TourNEAv) 
‘ABD ALLAH 8. KHAZIM at-SuLam!, governor 

of Khurdsan. On the first expedition of ‘Abd Allah 
b. ‘Amir (g.v.] into Khurasan in 31/651-2, Ibn 
Khazim commanded the advance-guard which occu- 
pied Sarakhs. According to some accounts, he put 
down a rebellion led by Karin in 33/653-4 and was 
rewarded with the governorship of the province, 
but this is probably an anticipation of the events 
of 42/662. During Ibn ‘Amir’s second governorship 
of Basra (41/661), Kays b. al-Haytham al-Sulami 
was appointed to Khurdsan, and ‘Abd Allah b. 
Khazim and ‘Abd al-Rahman b. Samura were des- 
patched to recover Balkh and Sidjistan. When 
Kays showed himself unable to deal with an Eph- 
thalite revolt which broke out in the following year, 
Ibn ‘Amir replaced him as governor by ‘Abd Allah 
b. Khazim, who remained in Khucdsan until recalled 
by Ziyad in 45/665. 

Ibn Khazim returned to Khurdsdn with the army 
of Salm b. Ziyad (61-2/680-2), and when the latter 
withdrew after the death of Yazid I Ibn Khiazim 
persuaded him to nominate him as governor of the 
province (64/684). Having gained possession of Marw 
after defeating its Tamimite governor, he then at- 
tacked, with the aid of Tamim, the Bakrite governors 
of Marw al-Ridh and Harat, and overcame them 
after a long struggle. The victory was followed by 
repeated risings of the Tamim against Ibn Khazim, 
now nominally governor on behalf of Ibn al-Zubayr. 
In 72/692 he received, but indignantly rejected, an 
offer by ‘Abd al-Malik to confirm him as governor 
for seven years; the offer was then made to and ac- 
cepted by his deputy in Marw, the Tamimite Bukayr 
b. Wishah, who overtook and killed him (probably 
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in 73/692-3) as he was attempting to join his son | who gives Maymin the kunya Abi Shakir, cf. Ibn 


Miis4 in the stronghold which he had previously 
prepared at Tirmidh. The career of Ibn Khazim was 
afterwards embellished with saga-like accretions, 
which make it difficult to establish many details 
with precision. 
Bibliography: Tabari, index (tr. Zotenberg, 
iv, 63-5, 113-4); Baladhuri, 356 ff., 409, 413 ff.; 
Ya‘kubi, ii, 258, 322-4; id. Bulddn, 279, 296-9; 
Muh. b. Habib, al-Muhabbar, 221-2, 308; Naka@id 
Diariy wa-l-Farazdak, index; al-Kali, Dhayl al- 
Amdali, 32; Wellhausen, Arab. Reich, 258-62; 
Caetani, Annali, vii, 275 ff., 493 ff.; viii, 3-8; 
Barthold, Turkestan*, 184; Marquart, EranSahr, 
Berlin 1901, 69, 135; J. Walker, Catalogue of the 
Arab-Sassanian Coins (in the B.M.), London 1941, 
index; R. Ghirshman, Les Chionites-Hephtalites, 
99-101; other reff. in Caetani, Chronographia, 
853. (H. A. R. Grss) 
“ABD ALLAH 8s. MAS‘UD [see 18n mas‘op]. 
“ABD ALLAH 8. MAYMON, client of the family 
of al-Harith b. ‘Abd Allah b. Abi Rabi‘a al-Makh- 
zami (Ibn al-Zubayr’s governor in Basra, cf. al-Tabari, 
index), known in the Twelver Shi‘ite literature as 
a transmitter of traditions from Dja‘far al- 
Sadik (al-Kulini, Ibn Babiya, al-Tisi, passim, cf. 
Ivanow, Alleged Founder, 11-60; see also the Shi‘ite 
books of ridja@l: al-Kashshi, Ma‘rifat Akhbar al- 
Ridjal, 160; al-Nadjashi, al-Ridjal, 148; al-Tisi, 
Fihrist, 197; he appears also in Sunni books of ridjal: 
al-Dhahabi, Mizdn al-I‘tidal, ii, 81, who quotes the 
earlier Sunni authorities; Ibn Hadjar, Tahdhib 
al-Tahdhib, vi, 149). Since Dja‘far al-Sadik died 
in 148/765, ‘Abd Allah belongs to the middle and 
the second half of the znd/8th century. His father 
Maymin al-Kaddah (“sharpener of arrows’’—so al- 
Nadjashi—rather than “‘oculist’’) is also mentioned 
in the Twelver sources as a companion of Dja‘far’s 
father, Muh. al-Bakir. Ismaili sources, too, speak 
of Maymin and ‘Abd Allah as companions of al- 
Bakir and Dja‘far al-Sadik (cf. Lewis, Origins, 65-7). 
The anti-IsmA‘ili writers, from the beginning of the 
4th/r1oth century on, have a long and colourful tale to 
tell of ‘Abd Allah as the founder of Ism4‘ilism. 
‘The source of all these accounts is that of Ibn Rizam 
(beg. of the 4th/1oth century), quoted in the Fthrist, 
186. According to this story, Maymin al-Kaddah, a 
Bardesanian (hence in later sources “‘son of Daysan”’; 
‘the name of the ‘father’? seems to owe its existence 
to the alleged adherence of Maymiin to Ibn Daysan, 
Bardesanes) was an extremist, follower of Abu ’l- 
_Khattab [¢.v.], and founded the sect called May- 
miniyya. His son ‘Abd Allah claimed to be a prophet, 
supported his claims by conjuring tricks and, driven 
by the ambition of securing worldly power, founded 
a movement, instituting seven grades of beliefs that 
culminated in shameless atheism and libertinism. 
He pretended to work on behalf of Muh. b. Isma‘il, 
as expected Mahdi. ‘Abd Allah came from Kiradj 
al-‘Abbas near Ahw4z, but transferred his head- 
quarters first to ‘Askar Mukram, then to Basra, 
and finally to Salamiya in Syria, where he remained 
in hiding until his death. His lifetime is put by Ibn 
Rizam, anachronistically, in the middle of the 3rd/ 
‘oth century. His successors stayed in Salamiya, 
until ‘Ubayd Allah al-Mahdi [q.v.] claimed to be 
.a descendant of Muh. b. Isma‘il, and fled to Ifrikiya 
to found there the Fatimid dynasty. This story of 
Ibn Rizam proved a great success, was copied by 
all the subsequent anti-Isma‘ili writers (the chief 
sof them being Akhii Muhsin—preserved in excerpts 
by al-Nuwayri and al-Makrizi—and Ibn Shaddad, 


al-Athir, viii, 21, presumably in order to identify 
him with the zindik Abi Shakir, for whom see al- 
Khayyat, al-Intisdr, 40, 142; Fihrist, 337 and the 
Twelver legends quoted by Ivanow, Alleged Founder, 
g1 ff. and G. Vajda, RSO, 1937, 192, 196, 224), 
and became, with certain additions and variations 
(cf. Lewis, Origins, 54-63) the standard account of 
Sunni authors about the rise of Isma‘ilism. This 
is not the place to discuss in detail the vexed and 
apparently insoluble problem of the antecedents of 
the Fatimids (see FATIMIDS and also ISMA‘ILIYYA) 
yet it must be pointed out that the view that the 
Fatimids descended from Maymin al-Kaddah seems 
to have been entertained not only by Ibn Rizadm, 
a great enemy of Isma‘ilism, but also by certain 
sections of the Ismaili movement itself, and the 
Imam al-Mu‘izz had to polemize against some of 
his followers who considered him as a descendant 
of Maymiin (see the letter of al-Mu‘izz quoted by 
‘Imad al-Din Idris and printed by Ivanow in the 
J. of the Bombay Branch of the RAS, 1940, 74-6, 
and, confirming and completing that piece of in- 
formation, a passage in al-Nu‘man’s al-Madjalis wa 
*l-Musayarat, MS of SOAS, London, 25434, fol. 76 
ff., to be published by the author of this article). 
W. Ivanow (The rise of the Fatimids, Bombay 1942, 
see especially 127-56; The Alleged Founder of Ismat- 
lism, Bombay 1946) denies the truth of any con- 
nection between Ism4‘ilism and Maymin and ‘Abd 
Allah, or their descendants, considering the whole 
story as freely invented by their enemies—although 
it is difficult to see why they have picked out just 
Maymin and ‘Abd Allah for the role and how 
early Isma‘ili circles could come to accept them, 
merely on the authority of scandal invented by their 
enemies, as the ancestors of the leaders to whom 
they paid allegiance. B. Lewis, The origins of Ismat- 
lism, Cambridge 1940 (see especially 49-73), admits, 
on the whole, the historicity of the role of Maymin 
and ‘Abd Allah as leaders of the extremist movement 
out of which grew Ism4‘ilism. The evidence -is as 
yet not sufficient for a definite solution of this 
problem, and it would seem possible that the basis 
for the story about Maymin and ‘Abd Allah is to 
be sought in the role that some descendants of ‘Abd 
Allah b. Maymiin may have played in the Isma‘ili 
movement in its beginnings about 260/873, and that 
the story was spun out of this knowledge of the con- 
nection of some ‘“‘Kaddahids” with Ism4‘ilism. 
(S. M. STERN) 
‘ABD ALLAH 8. MU‘AWIYA, ‘Alid rebel. After 
the death of Abia Hashim, a grandson of ‘Ali, claims 
were laid to the Imamate from several quarters. 
Some asserted that Abii Hashim had formally trans- 
ferred his right to the dignity of Imam to the ‘Ab- 
basid Muhammad b. ‘Ali. Others said that he had 
spoken in favor of ‘Abd Allah b. ‘Amr al-Kindi 
and wanted to proclaim him Im4m. As he, however, 
did not come up to the expectations of his followers, 
they turned from him and declared ‘Abd Allah b. 
Mu‘awiya, a great-grandson of ‘Ali’s brother Dja- 
‘far, to be the rightful Imam. The latter asserted 
that both the godhead and the prophetic office were 
united in his person, because the spirit of God had 
been transferred from the one to the other and had 
finally come to him. In accordance with this his 
followers believed in metempsychosis and denied the 
resurrection. In Muharram 127/Oct. 744, ‘Abd Allah 
revolted in Kiifa where he was joined by many fol- 
lowers, especially from amongst the Zaydites [g.v.]. 
The latter captured the citadel and expelled the 
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prefect. In a short time, however, ‘Abd Allah b. 
“Umar b. ‘Abd al-‘Aziz, the governor of ‘Irak, put 
an end to his manceuvres, When it came to fighting, 
the ever unreliable Kufans deserted; only the Zay- 
dites fought bravely and continued the battle till 
‘Abd Allah was granted an unimpeded retreat. From 
Kiafa he proceeded at first to Mada?in and then to 
al-Djibal. His power was in no way broken. From 
Kufa and from other places numbers of people flocked 
to him and he soon succeeded in winning over several 
important strongholds in Persia. After residing for 
some time in Isfahan, he went to Istakhr. Owing 
to the temporary weakness of the government in 
Persia, as a result of the disorders in ‘Irak and Khu- 
rasan, he had no difficulty in extending his rule over 
a great part of al-Djibal, Ahw4z, Fars and Karman. 
The Khiaridjites, who had fought against Marwan 
II on the Tigris, withdrew into ‘Abd Allah’s domain 
and other opponents of the caliph also joined him, 
including some ‘Abbasids. In the end, however, he was 
unable to maintain his power. ‘Amir b. Pubara, one 
of Marwan’s generals, who had been entrusted with 
the pursuit of the Kharidjites, led an army into ‘Abd 
Allah’s domains and brought his rule to a sudden 
end. In the year 129/746-7, ‘Abd Allah was defeated 
at Marw al-Shadhan and forced to flee to Khurasan, 
where Abi Muslim, the celebrated general of the 
“Abbasids, had him executed. After his death, some of 
his followers, called al-Djandhiyya (q.v.], maintained 
that he was still alive and would return; on the other 
hand, others, the so-called Harithites, believed that 
his spirit was reincarnated in Ishak b. Zayd b. al- 
Harith al-Ansari. 

Bibliography: Tabari, ii, 1879 ff.; Ibn al- 
Athir, v, 246 ff.; Mas‘idi, Muradj, vi, 41 ff., 67 
ff., 109; ShahrastAni, 112-3 (transl. Haarbriicker, 
i, 170); Aghani, Index; G. Weil, Gesch. d, Chalifen; 
Wellhausen, Das arab. Reich, 239 ff.; id., Die 
rvel.-pol. Oppositionsparteien, in Abh. G. W. Gétt. 
v/2, 98 f.; Caetani and Gabrieli, Onomasticon, ii, 
853. (K. V. ZETTERSTEEN *) 
‘ABD ALLAH 8. MUHAMMAD, Sharif of Mecca 

{see MAKKA]. 

‘ABD ALLAH s. MUHAMMAD Bb. ‘Asp AL- 
RaHMAN AL-MarRwAni, seventh Umayyad Amir 
of Cordova. He succeeded his brother al-Mundhir 
on the latter’s death before Bobastro, centre of ‘Umar 
b. Hafsiin’s rebellion, on 15 Safar 275/29 June 888. 
The circumstances of al-Mundhir’s death arouse the 
suspicion that the new sovereign was not quite in- 
nocent of it. At his accession, ‘Abd Allah, born in 
220/844, was forty-four years old. His reign, which 
lasted for a quarter of a century, until his death on 
1 Rabi‘ I 300/16 Oct. 912, was described in detail 
by the chronicler Ibn Hayy4n, in that part of his 
Muktabis which has been preserved in an Oxford 
manuscript, long since known and utilized, and 
published in a somewhat faulty edition by M. M. 
Antufia, Paris 1937. 

His biographers present a flattering portrait of 
the Amir ‘Abd Allah and omit to mention his cruelty 
and his lack of scruples. They extol his sobriety, 
his piety and his Islamic culture. It may be granted 
to him as an undoubted merit that he maintained, in 
a difficult period, the Hispano-Umayyad dynasty 
and contrived to counter a multitude of internal 
dangers, notably the Andalusian revolt fomented by 
the muwallads and the particularist tendences of the 
Arab gentry of Seville and Elvira. For further details 
see UMAYYADS OE SPAIN. 
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Bibliography: Lévi-Provengal, Esp. mus.,.i, 
329 (list of Arabic sources, note 1)-396; Dozy, 
Hist. Mus. Esp?, ii, 21-93. 

(E. LEvi-PROVENGAL) 

‘ABD ALLAH 8s. MUHAMMAD a.-TA‘A°I SHI 
(his name is invariably pronounced as ‘ABDULLAH]I), 
the successor of Muhammad Ahmad [@.v.], the Suda- 
nese Mahdi. He belonged to the Awlad Umm Surra, 
a clan of the Djubarat section of the Ta‘aisha, a 
tribe of cattle-breeding Arabs (Bakkara) in Darfar. 
His great-grandfather is said to have been a Tunisian 
sharif who married a woman of the tribe. His father 
Muhammad b. ‘Ali Karrar bore the nickname of 
Tor Shayn (Ugly Bull). Religious pretensions were 
hereditary in the family, and both father and son 
were fakis of repute. Zubayr Rahma, the famous 
merchant-adventurer and conquerer of D4rfir, re- 
lates that ‘Abdullahi narrowly escaped execution at 
his hands, when taken prisoner during the Darfir 
fighting in 1873, and that even then he was in search 
of the Expected Mahdi. Tér Shayn died among the 
Djim‘a tribe in Kordofan and, according to the le- 
gend, he enjoined on his son to seek out. Muhammad 
Ahmad .the future Mahdi. ‘Abdullahi adhered to 
him in the Djazira before he had manifested himself, 
and was the first to believe in his mission. He was 
his closest adviser during the years of propaganda 
and fighting (1881-85), and his gifts of leadership 
largely contributed to the successes which culmi- 
nated in the fall of Khartiim (26 Jan. 1885). In an 
epistle, dated 17 Rabi‘ I 1300/26 Jan. 1883, the 
Mahdi nominated him as his kkalifa with the title 
of al-Siddik, and as amir of the Mahdist army. On 
the Mahdi’s death at Omdurman (22 June 1885) 
‘Abdullahi assumed control of the new Mahdist state. 
A convinced believer in the Mahdi’s mission and him- 
self claiming supernatural gifts, he rigorously up- 
held the religious ordinances of the Mahdiyya, with- 
out neglecting the temporal aim of establishing his 
personal and absolute rule. With this end in view 
he deprived the Mahdi’s blood-relations (the Ash- 
raf) of all influence and successfully crushed the 
opposition of powerful tribal chiefs and of rival 
religious pretenders. Not himself a military leader, 
‘Abdullahi was served by a number of capable 
amirs who, in the first year of his reign, captured 
the last posts still held by the Egyptian garrisons. 
His governor of the eastern province, the redoutable 
‘Uthm4n Digna [g.v.] fought numerous actions with 
varying success against the Anglo-Egyptian forces 
based on Suakin. Between 1887 and 1889 there was 
intermittent warfare with the Abyssinians (sack of 
Gondar by the Mahdists in 1887; battle of Kallabat 
9 March 1889 when an Abyssinian victory was turned 
into rout by the death in battle of King John). 
In the execution of his policy ‘Abdullahi relied 
largely on the Bakkara tribesmen of Kordofan and 
Darfir, whom he brought to the Central Sudan where 
they incurred much unpopularity as a privileged 
and predatory class. ‘Abdullahi’s most trusted as- 
sociate was his brother Ya‘kiib and he seems to 
have intended his eldest son ‘Uthman Shaykh al- 
Din to be his successor. 

The first serious reverse of his reign was the defeat 
at Toshki (3 Aug. 1889) of the Mahdist army under 
‘Abd al-Rahm4n al-Nadjimi which attempted the 
invasion of Egypt with quite inadequate forces. 
The country over which ‘Abdullahi still ruled with 
absolute power was now devastated by incessant 
warfare and by the terrible famine of 1889. The end 
came when the British government, then in virtual 
control of Egypt, decided on the re-conquest of the 
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Sudan, The occupation of Dongola (1896) by Anglo- 
Egyptian forces was followed by their advance to 
Omdurman and the decisive defeat of the Mahdist 
army (2 Sept. 1898). ‘Abdullahi fled to Kordofain 
where he maintained himself with a considerable 
body of followers for another year. In the final 
battle of Umm Dubaykarat (24 Nov. 1899) he met 
death with courage and dignity. 

The Mahdi and his successor professed to re-live 
the life of the Prophet and of early Islam, and SAb- 
dullahi’s epistles, in which he exhorted the Sultan 
of Turkey, the Khedive of Egypt, and Queen Vic- 
toria to embrace the Mahdist faith, vividly display 
the anachronistic spirit of the Mahdiyya. Ruthless 
towards external enemies and suspected rivals, and 
governing without regard for the material welfare 
of his country, ‘Abdullahi yet remained true to his 
fanatical faith and to the primitive code of a Bakkari 
Arab. In contrast to European writers who stress 
the cruel and barbaric character of his reign, Su- 
danese tradition credits him with the virtues of 
simplicity in his private life, generosity as a host, 
and bravery as a fighter. From his numerous house- 
hold of legal wives and concubines he had 21 sons 
and 11 daughters, not counting those who died in 
infancy. 

Bibliography: F. R. Wingate, Mahdiism in 
the Egyptian Sudan, London, 1891; J. Ohrwalder, 
Ten years captivity in the Mahdi’s camp, tr. F. R. 
Wingate, London 1892, many ed.; R. Slatin, Fire 
and sword in the Sudan tr. F, R. Wingate, London 
1896, often reprinted; Naum Shoucair, (Na‘im 
Shukayr), Ta’rikh al-Sidadn, Cairo 1903 (many 


original documents); J. A. Reid, Some notes on 


the Khalifa Abdullahi, Sudan Notes and Records, 

1938, 207 ff. (based on oral tradition); A. B. 

Theobald, The Mahdiyya, London 1951. See also 

the bibliography under MUHAMMAD AHMAD and 

StpAn (EAsTERN). Archives of ‘Abdullahi’s reign 

consisting of more than 50,000 documents are 

preserved in Khartum. (S. HILLELson) 

‘ABD ALLAH pb. aL-MUKAFFA‘S [see IBN AL- 
MuKkaFPA‘}, 

‘ABD ALLAH s. MOSA B. Nusayr, eldest son 
of Misa b. Nusayr (q.v.] the conqueror of the Maghrib 
and Spain. When his father left for Spain, he was 
charged with the administration of Ifrikiya (93/711). 
When Miisa, denounced to the caliph al-Walid by 
Tarik, left for the East, whence he never returned, 
he again left ‘Abd Allah as his lieutenant. Involved 
in his family’s disgrace by the caliph Sulayman, 
who saw not without disquiet Ifrikiya governed by 
one son of Misa (‘Abd Allah), Spain by a second 
(‘Abd al-‘Aziz) and the Maghrib by a third (‘Abd 
al-Malik), he was deposed in 96/714-5 and replaced 
by Muh. b. Yazid, who assumed his office in 97/715. 
It is uncertain what happened to him; he is said 
to have been accused of having instigated the 
murder of Yazid b. Aba Muslim and to have been 
executed in 102/720 by Bishr b. Safwan, on the 
orders of the caliph Yazid b. ‘Abd al-Malik. 

Bibliography: Ibn ‘Idhari, i, index; Bele 
dhuri, Futéh, 231; Ibn Taghribirdi (Juynboll- 

Matthes), i, 261; Ibn ‘Abd al-Hakam, Futuh 

Ifrikiya (Gateau), Alger 1947, index. 

{R. Basset) 

‘ABD ALLAH B. MUTI‘ s. aL-AswaD AL-‘ADAWI, 
was, together with ‘Abd Allah b. Hanzala [g.v.], 
one of the chiefs of the revolt against the 
caliph Yazid I in Medina. When he saw that 
after the accession of Yazid the Umayyad goverii- 
ment was rousing increasing opposition, Ibn Muti‘ 





proposed to leave Medina, but ‘Abd Allah b. ‘Umar 
{g.v.] advised him to remain, and he gave in to Ibn 
‘Umar’s arguments. When the inhabitants of Medina 
revolted against the new caliph, he became the leader 
of the Kurayshite elements in the city and took 
part in the battle of the Harra in Dhu ’l-Hidjdja 
63/August 683. Escaping from the general rout, he 
took refuge in Mecca with the anti-caliph ‘Abd 
Allah b. Zubayr, who appointed him in Rama- 
dan 65/April 685 governor of Kifa. Shortly after- 
wards he was attacked by the Shi‘ite adventurer 
al-Mukhtar b. Abi SUbayd ([g.v.]. Abandoned, be- 
sieged in his palace and probably betrayed by his 
own general Ibrahim b. al-Ashtar, he relinquished 
his post, withdrew to Basra, and then joined Ibn 
al-Zubayr in Mecca. There he joined Ibn al-Zubayr’s 
forces and was killed together with him in 73/692. 
Bibliography: Baladhuri, Ansdb, v, index; 
Ibn Sa‘d, Tabakat, v, 48, 106 {f.; Tabari, ii, 232 
ff.; Ibn al-Athir, iv, 14 ff.; G. Weil, Gesch. d. 
Chal., index: H. Lammens, Le califat de Yazid 
Ter, 214 ff. (= MFOB, v, 212 ff.); Caetani-Gabrieli, 
Onomasticon, ii, 922. 
(K. V. ZETTERSTEEN—CH. PELLAT) 
‘ABD ALLAH 8. RAWABA, a Khazradjite, be- 
longing to the most esteemed clan of the Banu 
‘|-Harith. At the second ‘Akaba assembly in March 
622, ‘Abd Allah was one of the 12 trustworthy men, 
whom the already converted Medinians, conform- 
ably to the Prophet’s wish, had chosen, When 


‘Muhammad had emigrated to Medina, ‘Abd Allah 


proved himself to be one of the most energetic and 
upright champions of his cause. Muhammad appears 
to have thought a great deal of him, and often en- 
trusted him with honorable missions. After the battle 
of Badr in the year 2/623, in which the Muslims 
were victorious, ‘Abd Allah together with Zayd b. 
Haritha hastened to Medina to bring the tidings 
of victory. During the so-called ‘‘second campaign 
of Badr’’, in Dhu?l-Ka‘da 4/Apr. 626, SAbd 
Allah remained behind in Medina as lieutenant- 
governor. When in 5/627, at the commencement of the 
siege of Medina, the fidelity of the Bani Kurayza, 
his allies, was suspected, the Prophet sent ‘Abd 
Allah together with three other influential Medinians 
to find out the real sentiments of his allies. After 
Khaybar had been conquered in the year 7/628 and 
its territory divided, Muhammad appointed ‘Abd 
Allah as appraiser of its yield. On sending out the 
Mu?’ta expedition in the year 8/629, ‘Abd Allah was 
appointed by the Prophet as second in succession 
to the commander of the army, and when both his 
superiors had iallen, he sought and met his death 
as they had done fighting for the Faith. 

Besides his military talents ‘Abd Allah possessed 
other qualities which made him valuable to his 
master; he was one of the few pre-Islamic men 
who could write, and was for that reason, together 
with other faithful followers, chosen as secretary by 
the Prophet. Muhammad appears to have esteemed 
him very highly, more especially on account of his 
poetical gifts. In the Aghani it is expressly stated 
that the Prophet considered his poems equal to 
those of his “court’’ poets Hassan b. Thabit and Ka‘b 
b. Malik. It is characteristic of ‘Abd Allah’s “literary 
tendency”’ that he attacked the Kuraysh more espe- 
cially for their unbelief, whilst the two other poets 
always reproached them with their impious deeds. 
Only about 50 verses of his have been preserved and 
they are for the most part to be found in 1bn Hisham. 

Bibliography: bn Sa‘d, iii/z, 79 ff.; Tbn 

Hisham, i, 457, 675; Tabari, i, 1460, 1610 ff.; al- 





A ghani , xi, 80; xv, 29; G. Weil, Gesch. Mohammed 

der Prophet, 350; Rahatullah Khan, Von Einfluss 

des Qur'an auf der arab. Dichtung; eine Unter- 

suchung... Abdallah b. Rawaha, Leipzig 1938. 

(A. SCHAADE) 

‘ABD ALLAH sz. SABA’, reputed founder of 
the Shi‘a. Also called Ibn al-Sawda’, Ibn Harb, 
Ibn Wahb. “Saba?” appears also as Saba?; the name 
of the associated sect appears as Saba’iyya, Saba?iy- 
ya, or, corrupted, as Sabayiyya, Sababiyya. 

In the Sunni account he was a Yamanite Jew con- 
verted to Islam, who about the time of ‘Ali first 
introduced the ideas ascribed to the more extreme 
wing of the Shi‘a [ghuldt, g.v.]. Especially attributed 
to him is the exaltation of ‘Ali himself: that ‘Ali 
stood to Muhammad as divinely appointed heir, as 
Joshua did to Moses (the wisaya doctrine); that ‘Ali 
was not dead, but would return to bring rightcous- 
ness upon earth (the radj‘a); that ‘Ali was divine, 
exalted to the clouds, and the thunder was his voice. 
To Ibn Saba’’s conspiratorial cunning was ascribed 
by Sunnis after al-Tabari the first breach in a perfect 
harmony among the Sakdba (cf. al-Makrizi, Khitat, 
ii, 334). He is said to have roused the Egyptians 
against ‘Uthm4n on the ground of ‘Ali’s special rights; 
and the bloodshed between ‘Ali and Talha and 
Zubayr is then ascribed to these same murderers 
of ‘Uthm4n under the name of Sabaiyya. 

For the Shi‘a he sometimes figured as type of 
the extremist, the gkdli, being so cursed by Dja‘far 
(Kashshi, Ma‘rifat Akhbar al-Ridjal, 70). Ibn Saba? 
became the subject of traditions used by both in 
attacking and in defending the extremer Shi‘a. 
‘Ali is said to have had him or his followers burned 
for declaring him (‘Ali) God. An Isma‘ili source 
cites the incident in Ibn Saba”’s favour, claiming 
that he suffered only in appearance (cf. al-Makdisi, 
Bad al-Khalk, ed. Huart, v, 181; and the Haft 
Bab-i Baba Sayyid-na, ed. Ivanow, in Two carly 
Ismaili treatises, Bombay, 1933, 15). 

It is not clear what historical person or persons 
lay behind this figure. Al-Tabari’s source, Sayf b. 
“Umar, is the chief authority for his political activity 
against ‘Uthman. Al-Dhahabi notes a general con- 
demnation of Sayf as a traditionist (quoted by 
Friedlander, ZA, 1909, 297), a condemnation sup- 
ported on other grounds by Wellhausen (Shktzzen 
und Vorarbetten, vi, 6); and surer sources seem to 
exclude Ibn Saba? from any major réle there. Fried- 
lander suggests that Ibn Saba”’s chief réle was not 
to proclaim ‘Ali’s divinity, but to deny ‘Ali’s death, 
teaching that he died only in appearance (docetism), 
and would in the end come again from the clouds 
(messianism)—-perhaps with the background of a 
“Yamanite Judaism related to that of the Falashas 
of Ethiopia. Caetani would make Ibn Saba? in origin 
a purely political supporter of ‘Ali, around whom 
later generations imagined a religious conspiracy like 
that of the ‘Abbasids. Massignon considers the Saba?- 
iyya of al-Mukhtar’s time as one of the ‘ayntyya 
sects (Massignon, Salman Pak, Paris 1934, 37, 40). 

Already in the earliest sources available contra- 
dictory teachings are ascribed to Ibn Saba’ and the 
Saba?iyya (cf. Khushaysh al-Nasa7i [d. 253], re- 
ported in al-Malati, 118, 120). We may suppose that 
personally Ibn Saba’, perhaps together with a se- 
parate Ibn al-Sawda’, was a supporter of ‘Ali, who 
denied ‘Ali’s death. He was probably not a Jew 
(Levi Della Vida, RSO, 1912, 495). He was either 
founder or hero of one or more sects called Saba’iyya, 
which exalted ‘AIi’s religious position. 
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(M. G. S. Hopcson) 

‘ABD ALLAH 8. SA‘D, Muslim statesman and 
general. Aba Yahya ‘Abd Allah b. Sa‘d b. Abi 
Sarh al-‘Amiri belonged to the clan of ‘Amir b. 
Lwayy of Kuraysh and was as foster brother of the 
subsequent caliph ‘Uthm4n a chief partisan of the 
Umayyads. He was less a soldier than a financier. 
The judgements of historians on his character vary 
greatly. His name is connected in many ways with 
the beginnings of Islam. First he is mentioned as 
one of Muhainmad’s scribes: he is supposed to have 
arbitrarily altered the revelation, or at least he 
boasted of doing so after his apostasy from Islam, 
and thereby incurred the hatred of the Prophet. For 
this reason the latter desired to have him executed 
after the capture of Mecca, but ‘Uthm4n obtained, 
though with difficulty, the Prophet’s pardon. This 
story afterwards became very famous. ‘Abd Allah 
later on showed himself grateful to SUthm4n for his 
rescue by agitating for the latter’s election as caliph. 
He was one of the Hidjra~-Companions who took part 
in the conquest of Egypt under ‘Amr b. al-‘Asi 
{g.v.] and appears to have governed Upper Egypt 
independently under ‘Umar, after the latter’s quarrel 
with ‘Amr, It is impossible exactly to fix the date 
when he was appointed governor of the whole of 
Egypt; according to Ibn Taghribirdi, as early as 
the year 25/645-6, and therefore before the revolt 
of Alexandria under Manuel. As he was not able 
to suppresss this rising, ‘Amr was recalled, who, 
however, immediately after his victory had to restore 
the government to ‘Abd Allah. ‘Uthman desired to 
confirm ‘Abd Allah as financial prefect and to 
appoint ‘Amr as military governor, ‘but the latter 
declined. ‘Abd Allah now succeeded in considerably 
increasing the state revenues of Egypt, much to the 
satisfaction of the caliph. Although his principal 
aim was the administration of the finances, he also 
became renowned as a general. ‘Abd Allah regulated 
the relations between the Muslims and the Nubians 
and supported Mu‘awiya’s expedition against Cyprus. 
He himself undertook several expeditions against 
Roman Africa, the first probably in the year 25/ 
645-6, the most important and most successful 
certainly in the year 27/647-8. He subjected the 
territory of Carthage to Islam. His most important 
military performance, however was the naval battle 
of Dhat al-Saw4ri, comparable in significance to the 
battle of the Yarmik [q.v.], in which the Roman fleet 
was completely destroyed. This battle took place in 
the year 34/655, although different dates are given in 
some sources. Soon afterwards the agitations against 
‘Uthm4n began in many parts of the empire. ‘Abd 
Allah appears as the principal champion of the 
regime represented by the caliph. He endeavoured 
to warn the caliph and even left Egypt in order 
to support him. His lieutenant al-Saib b. Hisham 
was expelled by the Egyptian revolutionary party 
under Muhammad b. Hudhayfa and ‘Abd Allah 
himself was prevented from returning to Egypt. On 
the frontier ‘Abd Allah learned of the murder of 
the caliph, and fled to Mu‘awiya. Shortly before the 
latter’s march to Siffin, he died in Askalon or 
Ramla (in 36 or 37/656-8). His supposed participation 
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in the battle of Siffin and his late death in the year 
57/676-7 belong to the numberless myths connected 
with the battle of Siffin. 
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‘ABD ALLAH Bb. SALAM, a Jew of Medina, 

belonging to the Bani Kaynuka‘ and originally 
called al-Husayn (on the name Salam, see Ibn Khatib 
al-Dahsha, Tuh/a, ed. Mann, 69). Muhammad gave 
him the name of ‘Abd Allah when he embraced Islam. 
This conversion is said to have taken place immedia- 
tely after Muhammad’s arrival at Medina, or, ac- 
cording to others, when Muhammad was still in 
Mecca. Another account which makes him accept 
Islam in the year 8/629-30 is worthy of more cre- 
dence—though Muslim critics think it badly ac- 
credited—for his name is sought in vain in the 
battles which Muhammad had to wage in Medina. 
The few unimportant mentions in the Maghdzi may 
well have been inserted in order to remove the glaring 
contradiction with the generally accepted tradition. 
He was with ‘Umar in Djabiya and Jerusalem, and 
under ‘Uthm&n ‘took the latter’s side against the 
rebels, whom he in vain endeavoured to dissuade 
from murdering the caliph. After ‘Uthman’s death 
he did not do homage to ‘Ali and implored him not 
to march to ‘Irak against ‘A°isha; legend brings him 
into relation with Mu‘awiya also. He died in 43/663-4. 
In Muslim tradition he has become the typical 
representative of that group of Jewish scribes which 
honored the truth, admitting that Muhammad was 
the Prophet predicted in the Torah, and protecting 
him from the intrigues of their co-religionists. The 
questions which ‘Abd Allah is made to ask Mu- 
hammad and which only a prophet could answer, 
the contents of the hadiths which the works on 
tradition ascribe to him, and the story of Bulikya 
which Tha‘labi puts into his mouth, mostly have their 
origin in Jewish sources; if they do not really come 
from ‘Abd Allah himself, they certainly come from 
Jewish renegade circles. While his contemporaries 
often reproached him with his Jewish origin, later 
on traditions were circulated, in which Muhammad 
assures him of entry into Paradise, or in which 
the Prophet and celebrated Companions give him 
high praise. Certain verses of the Kur°an are also 
said to refer to him. The ‘“‘questions’’ which he 
put to Muhammad were subsequently enlarged to 
whole books, and in the same manner several other 
works were foisted on him, which are partly based 
on what is related by him in Hadith. As well as his 
sons Muhammad and Yisuf, Abii Hurayra and Anas 
b. Malik also handed down his traditions. Tabari 
took more especially Biblical narratives from him 
into his Chronicle. 
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‘ABD ALLAH s8. TAHIR, born 182/798, died 
230/844, was a poet, general, statesman, con- 
fidant of caliphs and, as governor of Khurdsan, 
almost an independent sovereign. His father, Tahir 
b. al-Husayn, had founded the powerful T4hirid [q.v.] 
dynasty which ruled over a territory extending 
from al-Rayy to the Indian frontier, with its capital 
at Naysabir. i 

In 206/821-2 the caliph al-Ma’miin appointed ‘Abd 
Allah b. Tahir governor of the region between al- 
Rakka and Egypt and at the same time he was placed 
in command of the caliph’s troops in the campaign 
against Nasr b. Shabath, a former partisan of al-Amin, 
who was endeavoring to gain control of Mesopotamia. 
After subduing Nasr ‘Abd Allah went in 211/826-7 to 
Egypt, where for ten years refugees from Spain had 
been further weakening an already weak state, and 
he swiftly captured the leaders and restored order. 

While he was at Dinawar, in al-Djibal, busy raising 
troops to quell a revolt of Babak the Khurramite, 
his brother, Talha, died and in 214/829-30 he was 
appointed by al-Ma?miin to succeed Talha as gover- 
nor of Khurasan. He proved to be an exceedingly 
wise ruler, establishing a stable government in his 
domains, protecting the poor against abuses by the 
upper classes and bringing education to the masses; 
no boy, however poor, was denied the means to 
acquire knowledge. As a result of litigations in 
Naysabir he ordered an investigation into the use 
of water for irrigation, and the Book of Canals, 
which was the outcome of this, established legal rules 
for water utilization which served as a guide for 
several centuries (cf. A. Schmidt, Islamica, 1930, 128). 

During the caliphate of al-Mu‘tasim, ‘Abd Allah 
subdued the revolt of the ‘Alid pretender, Muham- 
mad b. al-Kasim, in 219/834-5; and in 224/838-9 
in Tabaristan, which was under his jurisdiction as 
governor of Khuradsan, he quelled the far more 
alarming revolt of its isbahbad, al-Maziyar [q.v.], in- 
cited to rebel by al-Afshin. 

Gardizi relates that al-Mu‘tasim so hated ‘Abd 
Allah b. Tahir for a personal criticism that ‘Abd 
Allah had expressed about him that when he became 
caliph he attempted to poison ‘Abd Allah by sending 
him a slave girl with a gift of poisoned cloth, but 
the attempt failed because the slave girl fell in love 
with ‘Abd Allah and revealed the plot. However that 
may be, ‘Abd Allah seems to have enjoyed the 
caliph’s esteem. His most implacable enemy, al- 
Afshin, during his own heresy trial, testified bitterly 
to the high regard the caliph had for him, and al- 
Mu‘tasim himself referred to ‘Abd Allah as one of 
the four great men (curiously enough, all of them 
TJahirids) of his brother’s reign and regretted that 
he had not been able to foster any men of the same 
noble calibre. 

Like all Tahirid rulers, ‘Abd Allah was enormously 
wealthy; his magnificent palace in Baghdad enjoyed 
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the royal right of sanctuary and served as a residence 
for the governor of the city, which remained under 
Tahirid domination for a long time (Le Strange, 
Baghdad, 119). 

He was a man of wide culture: with a deep love 
and respect for learning; in the controversy regarding 
the relative merits of Arabic vs. Persian culture, 
which engaged the keenest minds of that day, ‘Abd 
Allah strongly supported all things Arabic. In his 
own right he was an accomplished musician and 
a poet of note, as well as a sympathetic patron of 
the poet Abi Tamm4m, the compiler of the Hamdasa, 
who sang his praises in many poems. 

At the age of 48 ‘Abd Allah b. Tahir died as a 
result of quinsy after an illness of three days, on 
Mon. 11 Rabi‘S I, 230/Nov. 26, 844, according to 
most Arab historians (but Nov. 26 was Wed.) and, 
in true dynastic fashion, he was succeeded by his 
son, Tahir. At the time of his death the taxes from 
the provinces under his control amounted to 48 
million dirhams, 
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‘ABD ALLAH 3s. THAWR [see abv FUDAYK]. 
‘ABD ALLAH b. UBAYY B. Saux (Salul being 

Ubayy’s mother), chief of Ba 7l-Hubla (also known 
as Salim), a section of the clan of ‘Awf of the Khaz- 
radj, and one of the leading men of Medina. 
Prior to the hidjra he had led some of the Khazradj 
in the first day of the Fidjar at Medina, but did 
not take part in the second day of the Fidjar nor 
the battle of Bu‘ath since he had quarreled with 
another leader, ‘Amr b. al-Nu‘man of Bay4dda, over 
the latter’s unjust killing of Jewish hostages, perhaps 
because he realized the need for justice within a 
community and feared ‘Amr’s ambition. But for 
the coming of Muhammad he might have been 
“king”? of Medina, as the sources suggest. When all 
but a small minority of the Medinans accepted Islam, 
Tbn Ubayy followed the majority, but he was never 
a whole-hearted Muslim. In 2/624 when Muhammad 
attacked Bani Kaynuka‘, Ibn Ubayy pleaded for 
them since they had been. in league with him in 
pre-Islamic times; he probably urged their im- 
portance as a fighting unit in view of the expected 
Meccan onslaught. In the consultations before Uhud 
(3/625) he supported the policy originally favoured 
by Muhammad of remaining in the strongholds. 
When Muhammad decided to go to meet the enemy, 
Ibn Ubayy disapproved, and eventually with 300 
followers retired to the strongholds. This move may 
have stopped the Meccans from attacking Medina 
itself after the battle, but it showed cowardice and 
lack of belief in God and the Prophet (cf. Kur’4n, 
iii, 166-8 [160-2]). Up to this point Ibn Ubayy had 
done little but criticize Muhammad verbally, but 
for the next two years he also intrigued against him. 
He tried to persuade Bani al-Nadir not to evacuate 
their homes at Muhammad’s command, even pro- 
mising military support. On the expedition to Mu- 
raysi® he used the occasion of a quarrel between 
Emigrants and Ansar to try to undermine Muham- 
mad's position and make men think of expelling 
him; and immediately afterwards he was active in 
spreading scandal about ‘Aisha. Muhammad called 





a meeting and asked to be allowed to punish him 
{without incurring a feud). There was high feeling 
between the Aws and the Khazradj, but it was clear 
that Ibn Ubayy had little backing. His reputation 
of being leader of the Hypocrites (mundafikun) or 
Muslim opponents of Muhammad is based on these 
incidents. After this year there is no record of his 
actively opposing Muhammad or intriguing against 
him. He took part in the expedition of Hudaybiya, 
but stayed away from that to Tabak, doubtless 
because of ill health, since he died shortly afterwards 
(9/631). He was probably not involved in the in- 
trigues connected with the ‘‘mosque of dissension’’ 
(masdjid al-dirdr), since Muhammad himself con- 
ducted his funeral. Throughout his dealings with 
Ibn Ubayy Muhammad showed great restraint. 
Ibn Ubayy had a son ‘Abd Allah b. ‘Abd Allah 
and several daughters who became good Muslims. 
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(W. MonTGOMERY WATT) 
‘ABD ALLAH bz. ‘UMAR Bb. ‘ABD at-‘AZIZ, 
son of the caliph ‘Umar II. In the year 126/744 ‘Abd 
Allah was appointed governor of ‘Irak by Yazid 
III, but in a short time aroused the discontent of 
the Syrian chiefs in that place, who felt that they 
were unfavorably treated by the new governor com- 
pared with the inhabitants of ‘Irak. After the ac- 
cession of Marwan II, ‘Abd Allah b. Mu‘awiya 
[g.v.], a descendant of ‘Ali’s brother Dja‘far, rebelled 
in Kifa in Muharram 127/Oct. 744, but was expelled 
by ‘Abd Allah b. ‘Umar, whereupon he transferred 
his propaganda to other parts. When Marwan trans- 
ferred to al-Nadr b. Sa‘id al-Harashi the governorship 
of ‘Irak, ‘Abd Allah energetically refused to leave 
his post. Al-Nadr appeared at Kifa, whilst ‘Abd 
Allah remained in Hira and hostilities broke out 
between them. Soon after, however, a common 
enemy appeared in the person of the Kharidjite 
chief al-Dahhak b. Kays, and then the two adver- 
saries had to come to terms and even to join forces. 
In Radjab 127/April-May 745 they were defeated by 
al-Dahhak and ‘Abd Allah withdrew to WaAsit, whilst 
the victor captured Ktfa. Then the old enmity 
between the two governors again broke out, but for 
a second time al-Dahhak put an end to their quarrels. 
After a siege lasting several months ‘Abd Allah was 
obliged to make peace with al-Dahhak. Subsequently 
Marwan had ‘Abd Allah arrested. According to the 
usual account, he died of plague in the prison of 
Harr4n in the year 132/749-50. 
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‘ABD ALLAH s. ‘UMAR B. AL-KHATTAB, 
one of the most prominent personalities of the first 
generation of Muslims, and of the authorities most 
frequently quoted for Traditions. He derived his 
Teputation not only from being a son of the Caliph, 
but also because his high moral qualities compelled 
the admiration of his contemporaries. At a time 
when the Muslims were being carried by their pas- 
sions into civil war, Ibn ‘Umar was able to maintain 
himself aloof from the conflict; furthermore, he fol- 
lowed the precepts of Islam with such scrupulous 
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obedience that he became a pattern for future gene- 
rations, to such a degree that information was col- 
lected as to how he dressed, how he cut and dyed 
his beard, etc. The biographies of him are full of 
anecdotes and charming touches which serve to 
illustrative his native wit, his deep piety, his gentle- 
ness, modesty, propriety and continence, his deter- 
mination to detach himself from all that he loved 
most. Some of these stories may have been invented, 
but his nobility of soul is incontestable. As a trans- 
mitter of Tradition, he has been regarded as the 
most scrupulous in neither adding to nor omitting 
anything from the fadiths narrated by him. The 
Caliphate was offered to him three times: immediate- 
ly after the death of ‘Uthman (35/655); during the 
negotiations of the two arbiters appointed at Siffin 
to resolve the dispute between ‘Ali and Mu‘awiya 
(37-8/657-8); and after the death of Yazid I (64/683). 
On each occasion he refused, because he would have 
desired his election to be unanimous and wished to 
avoid bloodshed in securing it. Whether or not this 
was due to narrowmindedness (as Lammens has 
suggested), it is undeniable that Ibn ‘Umar was 
lacking in energy, and his own father recognized 
this defect in him. 

The following are the events recorded on the life 
of Ibn ‘Umar. Born before the hidjra, at an unspeci- 
fied date, he embraced Islam with his father and 
emigrated to Medina some time before him. The 
Prophet sent him back on account of his age when 
he presented himself to fight at Badr and at Uhud, 
but accepted him at the siege of Medina known as 
the Battle of the Moat, when he was about fifteen 
years old (this served as a precedent later in ana- 
logous cases). Afterwards he took part in the dis- 
astrous expedition to Mu’ta (7), in the conquest 
of Mecca (8), in the wars against the false prophets 
Musaylima and Julayha (12), in the Egyptian cam- 
paign (18-21), in the battle of Nihawand (21), in 
the expedition of the year 30 to Djurdjan and Ta- 
baristan, and in Yazid’s expedition against Con- 
stantinople (49). In political affairs, he appears for 
the first time as adviser to the Council appointed by 
the dying ‘Umar to choose from among its own 
members the future Caliph; he had, however, no 
tight of voting and was not eligible. At the elections 
of the other Caliphs who came to power during his 
lifetime he conformed to the will of the majority 
of the Muslims, and if he refused to pay homage 
to ‘Ali it was because he was waiting for the commu- 
nity to reach agreement on his election. As agreement 
was not reached and civil war broke out, he remained 
neutral. If later he refused to recognize Yazid as 
heir-presumptive—he obviously disapproved of the 
innovation introduced by Mu‘awiya into the settle- 
ment of the succession—he showed no hesitation in 
paying homage to him after the death of his father. 
Ibn ‘Umar held no important office in the admini- 
stration of the empire, except a few missions. Per- 
haps he deliberately held aloof, devoting himself 
to religious practices. It is related that he would not 
accept the office of kadi, fearing that he might not 
be able to interpret the divine law correctly. 

Ibn ‘Umar died of septicaemia in 73/693, well 
over eighty years of age, as the result of a wound in 
the foot inflicted by one of the soldiers of al-Hadj- 
djadj with the lower end of his lance, in the throng 
of. pilgrims returning from ‘Arafat. When al-Hadj- 
djidj visited him during his illness and asked if he 
knew the man who had wounded him, so that he 
could be punished, Ibn ‘Umar reproached him for 
allowing his men to carry arms in the holy places 





and for having been, in this way, the cause of his 
injury. This reproach probably gave rise to the story 
found in certain of the later sources, that al-Hadj- 
djadj commissioned an assassin to wound Ibn ‘Umar 
with the poisoned tip of a lance. 
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(L. VeEccIA VAGLIERI) 

‘ABD ALLAH 8. WAHB at-RAsisi, Kharidjite 
leader, a tabi‘? of the Badjila tribe, noted for his 
bravery and piety and surnamed dhwu ’l-thafinat, 
“the man with the callosities’’, on account of the 
callosities on his forehead etc. resulting from his 
Many prostrations. He fought under Sa‘d b. Abi 
Wakkas in ‘Irak and under ‘Ali at Siffin, but broke 
with him over the decision to arbitrate and joined 
the dissidents at Harira?. Shortly before their final 
departure from Kifa in Shawwal 37/March 658, the 
Kharidjites elected ‘Abd Allah as their commander 
(amir, not khalifa, as usually stated), and he was 
killed in the ensuing battle at Nahrawan, 9 Safar 
38/17 July 658. 
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‘ABD ALLAH s. YASIN [see aL-MurABiTOnN]. 
‘ABD ALLAH sb. aLt-ZUBAYR, anti-Caliph, 
son of al-Zubayr b. al-‘Awwam [g.v.], of the ‘Abd 
al-‘Uzza clan of Kuraysh, and Asm@? [q.v.], daughter 
of Aba Bakr and sister of ‘A?isha. He was born at 
Medina twenty months after the hidjra (c. Dhu 
‘l-Ka‘da 2/May 624), and killed in battle against 
the Syrian troops under al-Hadjdjadi, 17 Djumada 
I or II,. 73/4 Oct. or 3 Nov., 692. Some sources (Ibn 
Kutayba, Ma‘drif, 116; Ibn Habib, Muhabbar, 275; 
etc.) state that he was the first child born to the 
Muhadjirin at Medina. The close kinship which linked 
him to the family of the Prophet on both sides was 
a factor which contributed to building up his repu- 
tation, both as against the Umayyads and also (it 
would seem) against the ‘Alids. 

He is reported to have been present, though still 
a boy, with his father at the battle of the Yarmik 
(Radjab 15/Aug. 636), and accompanied him when 
he joined the forces of ‘Amr b. al-‘As in Egypt 
(19/640). He took part in the expedition of ‘Abd 
Allah b. Sa‘d b. Abi Sarh in 26-7/647 against the 
Byzantines in Ifrikiya and is said to have killed the 
exarch Gregory with his own hand. On returning 
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to Medina to announce the news of the victory, he 
is credited with an eloquent description of this ex- 
ploit (Aghani, vi, 59, on which most of the later 
narratives depend). He accompanied Sa‘id b. al- 
‘As in his campaigns in northern Persia (29-30/650), 
and was subsequently nominated by ‘Uthm4n to be 
one of the commission charged with the official re- 
cension of the Kur?4n (Gesch. des Qorans, ii, 47-55). 
After the assassination of ‘Uthman he accompanied 
his father and ‘Aisha to Basra and commanded 
the infantry in the battle of the Camel (10 Dj. 
II, 36/4 Dec. 656); after the battle he returned with 
‘Misha to Medina, and took no further part in the 
civil war, except to attend the Arbitration at Dimat 
al-Djandal (or rather Adhruh), where he is said to 
have advised ‘Abd Allah b. ‘Umar to bribe ‘Amr 
b. al-‘As (Nasr b. Muzahim, Wak‘at Siffin, Cairo 
1365, 623). 

During the reign of Mu‘awiya I, ‘Abd Allah, who 
had inherited a considerable fortune from his father, 
remained in the background, biding his time, but 
refused to take the oath to Yazid as heir-presump- 
tive. On Mu‘dwiya’s death (60/680), he, together 
with Husayn b. ‘SAli(g.v.], again refused to swear alle- 
giance to Yazid, and to escape the threats of Marwan 
they fled to Mecca, where they remained unmolested. 
When, however, after the expedition of Husayn and 
his death at Karbaia?, Ibn al-Zubayr began secretly 
to enrol adherents, a small force was sent from Medina 
under the command of his brother ‘Amr to arrest 
him. ‘Amr was defeated and taken prisoner, beaten 
and incarcerated in a cell until he died, and his body 
was exposed on a gibbet (61/681). ‘Abd Allah now 
publicly declared Yazid deposed, and his example 
was followed by the Ansar at Medina, who elected 
“Abd Allah b. Hanzala [q.v.], known as Ibn al- 
Ghasil (Ibn Sa‘d, v, 46-9) as their chief. Yazid, 
realizing that he had temporized too long, despatched 
a Syrian army under Muslim b. ‘Ukba, which de- 
feated the Medinians in the battle of the Harra (27 
Dhu ’1-Hidjdja 63/27 Aug., 683) and proceeded (not- 
withstanding Muslim’s death) to besiege ‘Abd Allah 
b. al-Zubayr in Mecca (26 Muh. 64/24 Sept. 683). 
Sixty-four days later, on receiving the news of Ya- 
zid’s death, the Syrian forces desisted, and the com- 
mander, Husayn b. Numayr, tried to persuade Ibn 
al-Zubayr to accompany them back to Syria, but 
he determined to stay in Mecca. 

The ensuing confusion in Syria and the outbreak 
of civil war gave Ibn al-Zubayr his chance. He pro- 
claimed himself amir al-mu?minin, and the oppo- 
nents of the Umayyads in Syria, Egypt, southern 
Arabia and Kifa recognized him as Caliph. But his 
authority remained almost wholly nominal. The 
victory of Marwan I [q¢.v.] at Mardj Rahit (end of 
64/July 684) and the revolt of Mukhtar (q.v.] at Kifa 
fifteen months later, placed his supporters in Syria, 
Egypt and ‘Irak on the defensive; and although al- 
Muhallab’s support of Mus‘ab b. al-Zubayr at Basra 
and subsequent victory over Mukhtar (67/687) re- 
stored a Zubayrid government in ‘Irak, Mus‘ab was 
to all intents an independent ruler. At the same time, 
the Bakrite Kharidjites, who had separated from 
Ibn al-Zubayr after the death of Yazid and had 
established themselves in eastern Nadjd under the 
command of Nadjda, occupied the province of 
Bahrayn (i.e. al-Hasa), and in 68/687-8 seized al- 
Yaman and Hadramawt, followed next year by the 
occupation of Ta?if, thus completely isolating him 
in the Hidjaz. At the Pilgrimage of 68/688 no fewer 
than four different leaders presided over their se- 
Parate groups of partisans: Ibn al-Zubayr, a Kha- 
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ridjite, an Umayyad, and Muhammad b. al-Hana- 
fiyya. Finally, after the Umayyad reoccupation of 
“Irak, 72/691, ‘Abd al-Malik despatched al-Eadj- 
djadj to deal with Mecca. The siege began on 1 Dhu 
*1-Ka‘da 72/25 March, 692, and lasted for more than 
six months, during which the city and the Ka‘ba 
were under bombardment. When at length his 
supporters gave way, and even his own sons surren- 
dered to al-Hadjdjadj, ‘Abd Allah, urged on by his 
mother, returned to the field of battle and was 
slain. His body was placed on a gibbet on the spot 
where his brother ‘Amr had been exposed, and some 
time later was given back by orders of ‘Abd al- 
Malik to his mother, who buried it in the house of 
Safiyya at Medina. 

‘Abd Allah is the principal representative in history 
of the second generation of the noble Muslim families 
of Mecca, who resented the capture of the Caliphate 
by the Umayyad house and the gulf of power which 
this had created between the clan of ‘Abd Shams and 
the other Meccan clans. This resentment is still 
clearly visible as a groundtheme in the numerous 
anecdotes on his relations with Mu‘awiya (see Bzbl. 
under Baladhuri), in spite of their later elaboration 
and of Muslim idealization of this challenger of 
Umayyad rule, which has transformed a brave, but 
fundamentally self-seeking and self-indulgent man, 
into a model of piety (see especially Hilya al-Aw- 
liya?, i, 329-337). On the other hand, many sources 
portray him as avaricious, jealous, and ill-natured, 
and reproach him particularly for his harsh conduct 
towards his brother, Muhammad b. al-Hanafiyya, 
and ‘Abd Allah b. ‘Abbas, 
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‘ABD ALLAH DJEWDET (see DJEWDET]. 
‘ABD ALLAH a.-GHALIB s1?LLAn ABU MUHAM- 

MAD, Sa‘did sultan, son of one of the founders 
of the dynasty, Mahammad al-Shaykh al-Mahdi. He 
was born Ramadan 933/June 1527 and, designated as 
heir presumptive, was recognized as sultan on his 
father’s death, assassinated by his Turkish guards- 
mnen 29 Dhu’l-Hidjdja 964/23 Oct. 1557. His reign 
lasted till his death, due to a crisis of asthma, 28 
Ramadan 981/21 Jan. 1574. 

His reign as a whole was peaceful. Yet the sultan 
showed himself uneasy in expectation of an eventual 
intervention of the Turks, who had killed his father, 
immediately afterwards invaded the North of Mo- 
rocco, whence they had been repulsed, and who 
offered asylum to three of his brothers: al-Ma’min, 
‘Abd al-Malik and Ahmad. Thus he sought an alliance 
with the Spanish. These preoccupations formed tlie 
background to the cession of the Pefion de Velez 
(1564), the taking of Shafshawan (1567) and the 
embarrassed attitude of the sultan at the time of the 
revolt of the Moriscos (1568-71). He had relations 
with other European powers also. He negotiated 
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with Antoine de Bourbon, king of Navarre, and 
was prepared to cede to him al-Kasr al-Saghir in 
exchange for 500 soldiers, and entered into commer- 
cial relations with England. He tried to conquer 
the fortress of Mazagan, which was in the hands of 
the Portuguese, dispatching against it a numerous 
army under the command of his son Muhammad, 
his heir. The siege lasted from 4 March to 30 April 
1562 and ended with the failure of the Sa‘did troops, 
who suffered heavy losses. 

In internal affairs he consolidated the work of 
his father, without meeting any serious opposition. 
He seemed to have feared especially the members 
of his family; he had his brother al-Ma?min assas- 
sinated in Tlemcen and put to death his nephew 
Muh. b. ‘Abd al-Kadir, whose popularity roused 
his ill-will (975/1567-8). He also seems to have 
suspected some of the religious leaders: he impri- 
soned, or put to death, several members of the 
Yisufiyya order and had crucified in Marrakush 
the fakih Aba ‘Abd Allah Muh. al-Andalusi, accused 
of heresy (15 Dhu’l-Hidjdja 980/19 April 1573). He 
constructed several important buildings in Marra- 
kush, such as the Ibn Yisuf madrasa. Diego de 
Torres also attributes to him the establishment of the 
mallah of Marrakush in its present location. He also 
built a fortress to protect the harbour of Agadir. 
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{R. LE TouRNEAv) 

‘ABD ALLAH PASHA Muusin-ZApe CELEBI, 
Ottoman statesman and general, son of 
Muhsin Celebi, descended from a family of mer- 
chants at Aleppo. He started his career in 1115/ 
1703 in the financial administration with the post 
of supervisor (emin) of the Mint (darb-khane), the 
defterdar of which was his brother, Mehmed Efendi. 
He became son-in-law (damad) of the Grand-Vizier 
Corlulu ‘Ali Pasha (1707-10) and enjoyed the fa- 
vour of the court. On the revolt of Kaytas Beg, 
he was sent to Egypt in 1126/1714, succeeded in 
subduing the rebel and sent his head to the Porte. 
Between 1715 and 1737 he filled several adminis- 
trative and military posts: defterday in Morea, 
governor (muhafiz) of Lepanto (Aynabakhti), chief 
of the kapudji with the rank of a Pasha, head of 
the imperial chancery (nishandj), agha of the Janis- 
saries, Beylerbey of Vidin, of Rumeli and of Bosnia. 
He was commander (ser-‘asker) at Bender, in Bess- 
arabia, when Russia invaded the Crimea (1736) and 
Austria threatened to intervene on the Danube. 
Negotiations at Niemirov (Poland) led to no results. 
Appointed by Sultan Mahmid I (1730-54) as Grand- 
Vizier (6 Rabi‘ II, r150/August 3rd, 1737), ‘Abd 
Allah Pasha directed the war operations, without 
achieving the results hoped for by the court. Re- 
called to Istanbul after four months, he had to hand 


over the seal of office to the new Grand-Vizier Yegen 
Pasha (Dec. 19th, 1737). He continued to fill posts 
as commander of fortresses and governor of provinces 
and died in Rabi‘ ii, 1162/spring 1749 in Trikala, 
Thessaly, at the age of 90 years. His son Mehmed 
Pasha Muhsin-Zade signed the peace of. Kiitiik 
Kaynardje (1174). 
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‘ABD ALLAH SARI [see saRI ‘ABD ALLAH 

EFENDI]. 

‘ABD aL-‘AZIZ (AspULAaziz), the thirty-second 
Ottoman sultan. Born on g Feb. 1830, the third 
son of sultan Mahmid II [¢.v.], he succeded his 
brother ‘Abd al-Madjid [g.v.], 20 June 1861. His 
reign was marked by revolts and insurrections in 
the Balkan provinces (Montenegro, Serbia, Bosnia, 
Herzegovina and Bulgaria) and in Crete, which 
brought about the intervention of the great powers. 
From 1870 onwards, the influence of Russia, sup- 
planting that of France and England, preponderated 
in Istanbul, and General Ignatief, the Russian 
ambassador, often imposed his views on the grand 
vizier Mahmid Nadim Pasha. Russia also made 
efforts to stir up the discontent of the subjects of 
the Porte: Slavs, Albanians, and even Arabs and 
Egyptians. 

In spite of internal crises, the policy of reforms, 
called tanzimat [q.v.], was not abandoned. The 
administration of the provinces was reorganized 
(law of wilayets modeled on French law, 1867) and 
some attempts were made to reform the institution 
of the wakfs (1867). On French advice, a council of 
justice (shird-yi dewlet), composed of Muslims and 
Christians, and a council of justice (diwan+ ahkam-i 
‘adliyye) were set up (1868). Public education was 
reorganized after the French model and a lycée was 
opened in Galata-saray. It was open to all Ottoman 
subjects and instruction was given in French by 
French teachers (1868). A university (dar til-finin) 
was established. At the same time, the army, and 
especially the navy, were reorganized. Foreigners 
acquired the right to possess immovable property 
(1867). Other attempts at economic reforms remained 
fruitless: in 1877, the deficit of the budget reached 
112 millions. The government, judging itself unable 
to face its obligations, followed the advice of the 
Russian ambassador, reduced by half the payment 
of interest on the debt and had to declare itself 
bankrupt. The deplorable state of the national 
economy, the financial crisis, the revolts and insur- 
rections in the Balkan provinces, made it particularly 
difficult to apply the reforms, with which the great 
powers were dissatisfied, while the Old Turks con- 
sidered them incompatible with religion and the 
Young Turks insufficient. This resulted in general 
discontent against the sultan, who was deposed on 
30 March 1876 and committed suicide a few days 
later. 
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(E. Z. KaRAL) 

‘ABD a1-‘AZIZ 5s. ac-HADJDJ IBRAHIM at- 
THamini av-Ispjani, celebrated Ibadi scholar, 
b. c. 1130/1717-8, probably at Wardjlan (Ouargla), 
d. Radjab 1223/August 1808, at Bani Isdjan (Beni 
Isguen) in the Mzab, where, at the age of about 
forty, he had begun his studies under the shaykh 
Abi Zakariyya? Yahya b. Salih, of Djarba. ‘Abd 
al-‘Aziz is held by the Ibadis to-day to be one of 
the greatest scholars who ever lived in the Mzab, 
where he has left the reputation of a man of fervent 
piety, remarkable sagacity, great imperturbability, 
perfect self-control, and astonishing assiduity. 

He devoted himself to the composition of a dozen 
works on theology and jurisprudence. His most 
important work is K. al-Nil wa-Shifa@ al-‘Alil, 
autographed at Cairo 1305/1887-8. This treatise, 
conceived on the plan of the Mukhtasar of Khalil, 
but less concise in style, is a complete exposition 
of Ibadi legislation, put together from the most 
authoritative works of Ibadi scholarship in ‘Uman, 
)Djabal Nafiisa, Djarba and the Mzab, all of which 
can be identified without difficulty. It was on this 
work that E. Zeys drew for his studies on this 
subject. The other works of ‘Abd al-‘Aziz are the 
following: Takmilat al-Nil, published at Tunis some 
25 years ago; al-Ward al-bassam fi Riyad al-Ahkam, 
a précis of jurisprudence devoted chiefly to questions 
of judgment; Ma‘dlim al-Din, a reasoned exposition 
of the Ibadi creed, along with refutation of the 
arguments put forward by the defenders of the 
other sects (unpublished); Mukhtasar al-Misbah min 
K. Abi Mas?ala wa?l-Alwah, on questions of inherit- 
ance; ‘Ikd al-Diawahir, a summary of Kandatir al- 
Khayrat of al-Djaytali, on worship and religion in 
general (unpublished); Mukktasar Hukiik al-Azwddj, 
on the rights and duties of husband and wife (un- 
published); Tadj al-Manzim min Durar al-Minhadj 
al-Ma‘lam, abridgement of a voluminous ‘Umani 
work of jurisprudence (unpublished); Ta‘azum al- 
Mawdjayn (or Dhwl-Nirayn) ‘ala Mardj al-Bahrayn 
(unpublished); al-Asray al-Nuraniyya, om prayer 
and the accompanying rites (autographed in Egypt 
1306/1888-9); al-Nu#r, on the principal dogmas of 
the Faith (autographed in Egypt 1306/1888-9); 
Mukhtasar Hawdashi al-Tartib, résumé of several 
Ibadi works on hadith. : 
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‘ABD aL~“AZIZ 8. at-HADJDJADJ 8. ‘Asp 
AL-MALIK, Umayyad general. He was a faithful 
partisan of his cousin Yazid III and one of his 
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Most eminent assistants. Already in al-Walid II’s 
reign he helped Yazid, who headed the malcontents, 
to enlist troops against the caliph. When they had 
succeeded in getting together an army in Damascus, 
‘Abd al-‘Aziz received the supreme command and 
marched against al-Walid. Yazid’s brother ‘Abbas, 
who was about to go to the caliph’s assistance, was 
attacked and forced to pay homage to Yazid. 
Shortly afterwards ‘Abd al-‘Aziz stormed the castle 
of Bakhra?, whither al-Walid had withdrawn, and 
put the caliph to death. This was in the year 126/744. 
Yazid was now proclaimed caliph; the inhabitants 
of Hims (Emesa), however, stoutly refused to do 
homage to the usurper and marched against Damas- 
cus. Yazid sent two army divisions against them, 
and while the rebels were engaged with one division, 
“Abd al-‘Aziz advanced with the other. and decided 
the combat, whereupon the rising was suppressed. 
In the same year Yazid died after settling the 
succession on his brother Ibrahim and after him on 
“Abd al-‘Aziz. The inhabitants of Hims, however, 
again refused to do homage to the new ruler, who 
for that matter was hardly recognized outside the 
capital. On Ibrahim’s orders ‘Abd al-‘Aziz therefore 
began to lay siege to the town, but withdrew when 
Marwan b. Muh., then governor of Armenia and 
Adharbaydjan, advanced against him. Hims opened 
its gates to Marwan, the followers of the late caliph 
were defeated in Safar 127/Nov. 744 at ‘Ayn al- 
Djarr, and Marwan had himself proclaimed caliph 
in Damascus. As soon as he had entered the town, 
‘Abd al-‘Aziz b. al-Hadjdjadj was murdered by 
clients of al-Walid IT. 
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(K, V. ZETTERSTEEN) 

‘ABD a1-AZIZ 3. aLt-HASAN, sultan of 
Morocco from 1894 to 1908. He was born, according 
to Weisgerber, on 24 Feb. 1878, according to Doutté 
and Saint-René Taillandier 18 Rabi‘ I 1298/18 Feb. 
1881, of the sultan Mawlay al-Hasan and Lilla 
Rukayya, of Circassian origin. When his father died 
on a campaign, 9 June 1894, ‘Abd al-‘Aziz was 
proclaimed sultan in Rabat, thanks to the hadjib 
Ahmad b. Misa, called Ba Ahmad, who had been 
in charge of his education, and received as reward 
the title of Grand-Vizier. ‘Abd al-‘Aziz left the 
management of affairs in the hands of Ahmad until 
his death on 13 May 1900. During this period 
Morocco continued to live more or less in its tradi- 
tional way. 

After the death of his mentor, ‘Abd al-‘Aziz fell 
under the influence of a small group of Europeans, 
including Sir Harry McLean, instructor of the 
Sherifian infantry, who encouraged the natural 
taste of the ruler for modernism, so that very soon 
the Sherifian palaces housed photographic cameras, 
billiards, etc, All this shocked the conservative 
feelings of the Moroccans and cost money. Moreover, 
in Sept. 1901, ‘Abd al-‘Aziz contemplated an 
equitable reform of taxes, fartib, in order to abolish 
the privileges and immunities of the existing system. 
In consequence, an agitator (ra#gi), called Djilali b. 
Idris al-Zarhini al-Yisufi, nicknamed Ba Hmara 
(Aba Haméara), rose in the district of Taza, gave 
himself out as a brother of the sultan and quickly 
became master of the region to the east of Fez 
(1902), threatening the capital itself in 1903. 

On the other hand, the European powers exerted 
a strong pressure upon the Sherifian government, 
to protect the Europeans established in Morocco, 
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repress frontier incidents (region of Figuig), and 
obtain a guarantee for the considerable sums lent 
to the sultan by various European groups. These 
pressures, marked by various incidents, such as the 
visit of the German Emperor William II to Tangier 
(31 March 1905), led to the conference of Algeciras. 
The Act of Algeciras (7 April 1906), interpreted as 
an admission of surrender to the demands of the 
European powers, made ‘Abd al-‘Aziz even more 
unpopular in Morocco. Anarchy and discontent 
increased equally, and the sultan was unable to 
bring about any improvement. One of his brothers, 
Mawlay ‘Abd al-Hafiz, was proclaimed sultan in 
Marrakush on 16 August 1907, immediately after 
the disembarkation of French troops in Casablanca. 

‘Abd al-‘Aziz tried to resist by organizing an 
expedition to Marrakush in July 1908. His army 
broke up and was defeated by the troops of his 
brother on 19 August at Ba Adjiba on the Wadi 
Tassa?at. ‘Abd al-‘Aziz took refuge in Casablanca 
and there abdicated on 21 August 1908. After a 
short stay in France, he established himself in 
Tangier, where he lived, without mixing in politics, 
until his death, 10 June 1943. 
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(R. LE TourneEav) 

‘ABD at-‘AZIZ, 8. MARWAN, son of the 
caliph Marwan I and father of ‘Umar b. ‘Abd al- 
“Aziz. ‘Abd al-‘Aziz was appointed governor of 
Egypt by his father, and the appointment was con- 
firmed by ‘Abd al-Malik, when he ascended the 
throne. During his twenty years’ sojourn in Egypt, 
“Abd al-‘Aziz proved himself a capable governor, who 
really had the welfare of his province at heart. When 
in the year 69/689, ‘Abd al-Malik, after the assasi- 
nation of his rebellious lieutenant ‘Amr b. Sa‘id, 
intended to have the latter’s relatives executed as 
well, ‘Abd al-‘Aziz interceded for them and persuaded 
the incensed caliph to spare their lives. Towards the 
end of his life ‘Abd al-‘Aziz suffered from the ill 
will of his brother ‘Abd al-Malik. Marwan had 
nominated him to succeed ‘Abd al-Malik, but the 
latter wished to secure the throne for his two sons, 
al-Walid and Sulayman, and therefore cherished the 
project of removing his brother from his governorship 
and excluding him from the succession to the 
throne, when in the year 85/754 news suddenly 
reached Damascus that ‘Abd al-‘Aziz was dead. 
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(K. V. ZETTERSTEEN) 
fABD aL-‘AZIZ 8. MUHAMMAD b. Isranim 
AL-SINHADJI AL-FisHTaALi, Moroccan writer, b. 
956/1549, d. at Marrakush 1031/1621-2, was head 
of the chancery (wazir al-kalam al-a‘la) and official 


historiographer (mutawallit ta>rikh al-dawla) of 
the Sa‘did sultan Ahmad al-Manstr al-Dhahabi 
{g.v.]. Of his literary and historical works, which 
were considerable, there survive only lengthy quo- 
tations, especially by the chronicler al-Ifrani [g.v.] 
in his Nuzhat al-Hddi. Al-Fishtali, who was a 
contemporary and friend of al-Makkari [q.v.], the 
author of Najk al-Tib, composed annals of the 
Sa‘did dynasty down to his own times, under the 
title of Mandhil al-Saf@ fi akhbadr al-Mulik al- 
Shurafa?, He was the author also of inany panegyrical 
poems, more particularly mawliidiyyat [q.v.]. The 
verses used for the epigraphic decoration of the palace 
of al-Badi‘ at Marrakush were of his composition. 

Bibliography: Ibn al-Kadi, Durrat al-Hidjal 

(ed. Allouche), Rabat 1936, no. 1056; Ifrani, 

Nutzhat al-Hadi (ed. Houdas), 164/267 ff.; Makkari, 

Bulak, iii, 8 ff.; Khafadji, Rayhdnat al-Alibbda?, 

Cairo 1294, 180; Kadiri, Nashr al-Mathani, Fez, 

i, 140-2; Lévi-Provengal, Hist. Chorfa, 92-97; 

Brockelmann, S II, 680-1. 

(E. Lévi-PRovENGAL) 

‘ABD at-‘AZIZ, 8. MOSA 8. NUSAYR, first 
governor of al-Andalus, after the departure to 
the East of his father Misa b. Nusayr, the famous 
conqueror of the Iberian peninsula, in 95/714. Masa, 
on leaving, gave him instructions to pursue the 
Muslim advance and to pacify the regions which 
had come under Muslim control. According to 
certain traditions, it was under his government that 
part of what is now Portugal, including the towns 
of Evora, Santarem and Coimbra, and the sub- 
pyrenean regions from Pamplona to Narbonne were 
conquered. He himself took Malaga and Elvira, and 
then subdued the land of Murcia, concluding with 
a Gothic lord, Theodemir (who gave his name to 
the district, Tudmir [g.v.]) a treaty, the more or 
less authentic text of which has survived. 

‘Abd al-‘Aziz married the widow of the last Visi- 
gothic king Roderic, Egilén, who is said to have 
adopted Islam and taken the name of Umm ‘Asim. 
This princess gained so much influence over the 
governor that he soon became suspect to his com- 
patriots and was accused of abusing his power. He 
was assassinated in Seville, where he had fixed his 
residence, by a certain Ziyad b. ‘Udhra al-Balawi, 
at the beginning of Radjab 97/March 718, and was 
succeeded by his maternal cousin, Ayyiib b. Habib 
al-Lakhmi. 

Bibliography: Lévi-Provengal, Hist. Esp. 

Mus., i, 30-34 and references cited ibid., i, 8, n. 1. 

(E. Lévi-PROVENGAL) 

‘ABD at-‘AZIZ AL SA‘OD [see Sa‘tp1ps]. 

‘ABD at-‘AZIZ Bs. at-WALID, son of the 
caliph al-Walid I. In 91/709-10, he took part in 
the campaign against the Byzantines, under the 
orders of his uncle, Maslama b. ‘Abd al-Malik, and 
during the following years, he also participated in 
the battles against the same enemies. In 96/714-5, 
al-Walid, whose designated successor was Sulayman 
b. ‘Abd al-Malik, tried to exclude Sulayman from 
the succession in favour of his son ‘Abd al-‘Aziz, 
but his attempt failed. After the death of Sulayman 
at Dabik, 99/717, ‘Abd al-‘Aziz wanted to claim the 
crown, but learning that ‘Umar II b. ‘Abd al-‘Aziz 
had been proclaimed as caliph, he betook himself 
to him and paid him homage. He died in 110/728-9. 

Bibliography: TJabari, ii, 1217 ff.; Ibn al- 

Athir, iv 439 ff.; Ya‘kabi, ii, 435 ff.; G. Weil, 

Gesch. d. Chalifen, i, 511 ff.; A. Miiller, Der Islam 

tm Morgen- und Abendland, i, 436; Caetani-Gabrieli, 

Onomasticon, ii, 986. (K. V. ZETTERSTEED 





ABD a1-‘AZIZ EFENDI Kara CEeLEBIzADE [see 
Kara CELEBIZADE]. 

SHAH ‘ABD AL-‘AZIZ AL-DIHLAWI, the eldest 
son of Shah Wali Allah al-Dihlawi [q.v.], a noted 
Indian theologian and author of several religious 
works in Arabic and Persian, was born at Delhi in 
1159/1746 (hence his chronogrammatic name Ghulam 
Halim) and died there in 1239/1824. He studied 
mainly with his father, after whose death in 1176/ 
1762 he soon began to teach as the head of the 
Madrasa Rahimiyya, founded by his grandfather. 
As a teacher, preacher and writer, he exercised a 
considerable influence on the religious thought of 
his time. His chief works are as follows. In Arabic: 
(1) Sirr al-Shahddatayn (Dihli 1261), in which he 
sets forth the ingenious view that the Prophet 
vicariously acquired the merit and distinction of 
shahada or martyrdom through the tragic death of 
his grandson, Husayn son of ‘Ali. One of his pupils, 
Salamat Allah wrote a commentary on it in Persian 
(Lucknow 1882). (2) ‘Aziz al-Iktibds fi Fada4l 
Akhyar al-Ndas, a collection of traditions on the 
virtues of the first four Caliphs (Dihli 1322/1904, 
with Persian and Urdu translations). (3) Mizdn al- 
“‘Ak@id, a concise statement of the Muslim creed 
with the author’s own commentary on it (Dihli 1321 
A. H.). In Persian: (4) Tuhfa ithna-‘Ashariyya 
(edited by Muhammad Sadik ‘Ali Ridawi, Lucknow 
1295 A. H.), in which he refutes the Shi‘ite doctrines 
and thus continues the controversial work of his 
father, Izdlat al-Khafa? ‘an Khilafat al-Khulafa?. It 
has also been translated into Urdu. (5) ‘Udjdla 
Nafi‘a (Dihli 1312, 1348 A. H.), an introduction 
to the science of Hadith. (6) Bustan al-Muhaddithin 
(Dihli 1898), a bibliography of Hadith literature, 
giving descriptions of books together with brief 
biographies of their authors. (7) Fatdwa (in 2 parts, 
Dihli 1341 A. H.), a, collection of opinions and 
forma) decisions on questions of law and doctrine. 
There is also an Urdu translation of part I by 
M. Nawwab ‘Ali and ‘Abd al-Djalil (Haydarabad 
Deccan 1313; also Cawnpore). (8) Fath al-‘Aziz, 
commonly known as Tafsir ‘Azizi, a commentary 
in Persian on Suras i and ii, and sections 29 and 
30 of the Kur’4n. Sections 29 and 30 were both 
printed at Calcutta; the former bears the date 
1248 A. H., while that of the other is not traceable. 
There are several other prints. Urdu translations 
of all the various parts have been published. (9) 
Malfuzdt Shdd ‘Abd al‘Aziz, the obiter dicta of the 
author, originally collected in Persian in 1233 A. H. 
and later translated into Urdu by ‘Azmat Ilahi in 
1315/1897 and lithographed at Meerut. 

Bibliography: Siddik Hasan Khan, /thdf al- 

Nubala?, 296; Muhammad b. Yahya al-Tirhuti, 

al-YaniS al-Djani fi Asdnid al-Shaykh ‘Abd al- 

Ghani, lithographed on the margin of Kashf 

al-Astar ‘an Ridjal Ma‘ani al-Athar (Deoband 

1349 A. H.), 73-5; Rahman ‘Ali, Tadhkira 

“Ulama@? Hind (Lucknow 1914), 122; Rahim 

Bakhsh, Hayat Wali (in Urdu), Dihli 1319 A. H., 

338-42; idem., Hayat ‘Azizi; Storey, Persian 

Literature, i, 24; Zubaid Ahmad, The contri- 

bution of India to Arabic literature, Jullundur, 

1946, Index; Bashir al-Din, Tadhkiva ‘Aziziyya, 

Meerut 1934. (SH. INAYATULLAR) 

‘ABD a.t-BAHA? [see BaHAis]. 

‘ABD at-DJABBAR 3s. ‘ABD at-RAHMAN 
aL-Azpi, governor of Khuradsan. In 130/747-8 
and 133/750-1 he was a supporter of the ‘Abbasids 
in their conflict with the Umayyads, and was 
appointed: to command the skurta during the cali- 
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phates of al-Saffah and al-Mansir. The latter sent 
him to Khurdsén as governor in 140/757-8. On 
arrival in the province, he began a violent perse- 
cution against the local aristocracy, whom he 
accused of partiality for the ‘Alids; but it seems 
that his measures affected also some of the partisans 
of the ‘Abbasids (as is stated in the Persian version 
of al-Tabari). This was apparently the reason why 
the caliph came to suspect him of rebellion. A 
cunning exchange of letters, which followed, only 
confirmed these suspicions, and eventually in 
141/758-9 al-Mansir sent an army against him under 
the command of his son al-Mahdi. On the approach 
of the troops the population of Marw al-Ridh rose 
and delivered up ‘Abd al-Djabbar, who was brought 
before al-Mansir, tortured, and put to death, 
probably at the beginning of 142/759-60. 
Bibliography: Ya‘kabi, index; Tabari, index; 

Chronique de Tabari (Persian), tr. H. Zotenberg, 

1Vv, 378-80; S. Moscati, La rivolta di ‘Abd al-Gabbar, 

in Rend. Linc., 1947, 613-5. (S. Moscat1) 

‘ABD aLt-DJABBAR Bs. AHMAD Bb. ‘ABD AL- 
DjasBAR AL-HAMADHANI AL-ASADABADI, Abu ’I- 
Hasan, Mu‘tazilite theologian, in law a follower of 
the Shafifi school. Born about 325, he lived in 
Baghdad, until called to Rayy, in 367/978, by the 
sahib Ibn ‘Abbad, a staunch supporter of the 
MuStazila. He was subsequently appointed chief 
kadi of the province; hence he is usually referred 
to in later Mu‘tazili literature as kaédi al-kudat, 
(For some anecdotes on his relations with Ibn 
‘Abbad see Y&kdt, Jrskad, ii, 312, 314). On the 
death of Ibn ‘Abbad, he was deposed and arrested 
by the ruler, Fakhr.al-Dawia, because of a slighting 
remark made by him about his deceased benefactor 
(Irshad, i, 70-1, ii, 335). No details seem to be 
available about his later life, and we do not seem 
to know, for instance, whether he was re-instated 
in his office. He died in 415/1025. 

His main dogmatic work is the enormous al- 
Mughni, of which the greater part has been pre- 
served (in San‘a, see: Fihris Kutub al-Khizdna al- 
Mutawakkiliyya, 103-4; some volumes in Cairo, 
brought from San‘a, see: Kh. Y. Nami, al-Ba‘tha 
al-Misriyya li-Taswiy al-Makktifat al-‘Arabiyya,; 
Cairo 1952, 15). Another important handbook of 
his dogmatics, al-Muhit bi’l-Taklif, was compiled 
by his pupil Ibn Mattawayh [¢.v.}]. Several volumes 
in San‘a, Fihris, 1o2 (vol. i, Berlin 5149; Tay- 
miuriyya, ‘Aka?id 357; fragments in Leningrad, see 
A. Borisov, Les manuscrits mutaszilites de la Biblio- 
théque publique de Leningrad, Bibliografiya Vostoka, 
1935, 63-95). His monograph on prophecy (Tathbit 
Dalail Nubuwwat Sayyidinad Mukammad, Shehid 
‘Ali Pasha 1575, cf. H. Ritter, Zs!., 1929, 42) contains 
also important discussions of the views of other 
schools, especially those of the Shi‘a. Another 
important dogmatic treatise seems to be his Shark 
al-Usil al-Khamsa (Vat. 1028). For other writings 
that have come down to us, cf. Brockelmann. It is 
not only from his own works, however, that his 
system can be reconstructed. All the writings of 
the latter Mu‘tazila—including the Zaydi writers 
on dogmatics; as a matter of fact, his own books, 
too, have been preserved mainly by the Zaydis of 
Yaman—are full of reports on his opinions. He was 
the chief figure in the last phase of Mu‘tazilism, but 
his teaching has not yet been studied. 

Bibliography: Abi Sa‘id al-Bayhaki, Shark 

°Uyin al-Mas@il, MS Leiden, Landberg 215, 

fol. 123%’—125%, whence Ibn al-Murtada, (al- 

Mu‘tazila, Arnold), 66 ff.; al-Khatib al-Baghdadi, 
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Tarikh Baghdad, xi, 113 ff.; al-Subki, Tabakat, 
iii, 114, 219-20; Ibn al-Athir, viii, 510-1, ix, 
77-8, 235, X, 95; I. Goldziher, Isl., 1912, 214; 
M. Horten, Die plilosophischen Systeme, 457-62; 
A. S. Tritton, Muslim Theology, 191-3. — ‘Abd 
al-Djabbar’s Tabakat al-Mu‘tazila was the main 
source of Abi Sa‘id al-Bayhaki’s important 
historical account of the Mu‘tazila in the intro- 
duction of his Sharh ‘Uyin al-Mas@%il. Al-Bay- 
haki’s account was taken over, in a slightly 
abbreviated form, by Ibn al-Murtada (ed. Th. 
W. Arnold). (S. M. STERN) 
‘ABD at-FATTAH FUMANI, Persian histo- 
rian, lived probably in the 16th-17th centuries. 
Entering into government service in Fiiman, the 
old capital of Gilan (Ch. Schefer, Christ. pers., ii, 93) 
he was appointed controller of accounts by the 
vizier of the place, Behzad-beg, about ror8 or 
1019/1609-10. After serving under several other 
vizers, he was taken to ‘Irak by ‘Adil Shah. He 
wrote in Persian Ta°vikh-1 Gildan, a history of Gilan 
from 923/1517 to 1038/1628. This book, published 
by B. Dorm (with a résumé in his introduction), 
completes the histories of Zahir al-Din [g.v.] and 
‘Ali b. Shams al-Din [q.v.]. 

Bibliography: ‘Abdu’l-Fattdh Fimeny’s Ge- 
schichte von Gtlan (vol. iii of B. Dorn, Muhamm. 
Quellen zur Geschichte d, siidl, Kiistenlinder des 
Kaspischen Meeres). (Cit. Huart—H. Mass#) 
‘ABD at-GHANI Bs. IsmMA‘i: aL-NABULUSI, a 

mystic, theologian, poet, traveller, and 
voluminous writer on a variety of subjects, born 
in Damascus 5 Dhu ’l-Hidjdja 1050/19 March 1641, 
and the leading figure in the religious and literary 
life of Syria in his time. His family, traditionally 
Shafi] (though his father had changed to the 
Hanafi rite), had long been settled in Damascus 
and Muhibbi describes his great-grandfather as 
“shaykh mashaikh al-Sham” (Khuldsa, ii, 433). He 
early showed an interest in mysticism, joining the 
Kadiri and Nakshbandi tarikas, and as a young 
man shut himself up in his house for seven years, 
studying the works of Ibn al-‘Arabi, Ibn Sab‘in and 
‘Afif al-Din al-Tilimsani, and bringing on himself by 
his unconventionnal behaviour charges of anti- 
nomianism. An early work, a badi‘iyya in praise 
of the Prophet, was of such virtuosity that his 
authorship was doubted, until he vindicated himself 
by writing a commentary on it. In 1075/1664 he 
made his first journey to Istanbul, and in 1100/1688 
he visited the Bika‘ and Lebanon, in 1101/1689 
Jerusalem and Hebron, in 1105/1693 Egypt and 
Hidjaz, and in 1112/1700 Tripoli, and wrote accounts 
of all these travels except the first. His works 
number (including short treatises) from 200 to 250. 
His pupils were innumerable, the most important 
probably being Mustafa al-Baksi (9.v.). He died in 
Damascus on 24 Sha‘ban 1143/5 March 1731. 

His works fall into three main categories: sifi, 
poetry, travels. His siifi writings are mostly in the 
form of commentaries on the works of Ibn al-‘Arabi, 
al-Djili, Ibn al-Farid and others. In these commen- 
taries he does not merely paraphrase and epitomize, 
but develops the thought in the tradition of the 
great commentators by original, if sometimes far- 
fetched, interpretation, which, as it is not exclusively 
mystical, is an important source for his religious and 
theological thought in general. In several of his 
commentaries ‘Abd al-Ghani represents a conver- 
gence of two trends of mystical thought, the Andalu- 
sian-MaghribI trend (Abii Madyan, Ibn Mashish, 
Shushtari, Saniisi) and the Perso-Anatolian trend 


(Awhad al-Din Niri, Mahmid Uskudari, Muhammad 
Birgali). He wrote also on the orders to which he 
belonged, as well as on the Mawlawi order. In his 
original writings he seems to be dominated by the 
concept of wakdat al-wudjid; of these original works 
the most important is the first volume of his great 
diwan. 

The Diwan al-dawawin, which contains the main 
body of his poetical output, comprises, as well as 
the first volume on mysticism (published Cairo 1302 
etc.), three other volumes, all unpublished, con- 
taining eulogies of the Prophet, general eulogies 
and correspondence, and love-poems respectively. 
This by no means represents the whole of his poetical 
output, many of his other works also being written 
in verse form, and his interest in poetry is reflected 
in his commentary on the poems of Ibn Hani? al- 
Andalusi. During his lifetime and after he had a 
great reputation as a poet (see Amir Haydar, Le 
Liban (ed. Rustum) i, 8 ff., 22 ff., and for his use 
of the muwashshah, Hartmann, Muwassah, 6). 

In his narratives of his travels (see above) it was 
not ‘Abd al-Ghani’s intention to present a description 
of topographical or architectural detail. They are 
rather records of his own mystical experiences; but 
at the same time they throw a considerable amount 
of light on the religious and cultural life of the age. 
They are. important also because they served as 
models for later travellers, such as the Damascene 
Mustafa al-Bakri and the Egyptian As‘ad al- 
Lukaymi. In addition, he wrote works, some of 
them vast and encyclopaedic, on tafsir, hadith, 
kalam, fikh, interpretation of dreams (a mine of 
information on the spiritualism and superstitions of 
his age), agriculture, the lawfulness of tobacco, and 
many other subjects. 

Bibliography: Muradi, Silk al-durar, ii, 30-8; 
Djabarti, ‘Adjaib al-Athar, i, 154-7; Mustafa al- 
Bakri, al-Fath al-tariyy fi ... al-shaykh ‘Abd 
al-Ghani (Ms. in the writer’s possession); Ibn 
al-‘Arabi, Fusis al-hikam, ed. SAfifi (Cairo, 1946), 
i, 23; A. S. Khalidi, Rthla ild diydr al-Sham 
(Jaffa, 1946); ‘Abboud, Ruwwdd al-nahda al- 
haditha (Bairut, 1952), 34 ff.; R. A. Nicholson, 
Studies in Islamic mysticism (Cambridge, 1921) 
143 ff.; L. Massignon, La Passion de al-Hallaj, 
passim. (W. A. S. KHALID1) 
‘ABD at-HAKK ABU MUHAMMAD [see Mari- 

NIus]. 

‘ABD aL-HAKK B. SAYF at-DIN aL-Dintawl 
al-Bukhari, Abu 1-Madjd, with the takhallus Hakki, 
Indian author in Arabic and Persian, born 
Muharram 958/Jan. 1551, died 2 Rabi‘ IT 1052/ 
30 June 1642. He spent some time in Fathpir, 
studying with Faydi and Mirzi Nizam al-Din 
Ahmad, but fell out with them (cf. Bada?ini, iii, 
113, 115 ff.; al-Makatib wa |-Rasail, on marg. of 
Akhbar al-Akhyar, Delhi, 1332, 160; ‘Abd al-Hakk’s 
book on the writers of Delhi, cf. below, p. 20; 
Haft Iklim, s. v. Dibli). He left for the Hidjaz in 
996 (Adhkdr-i Abrdr, Urdu transl. of Ghawthi’s 
Gulzar Abrar, Agra 1326, 559), studying for several 
years with the. famous scholars there (of whom he 
gave an account in his Zdéd al-Muttakin). On his 
return, he taught for half a century in Delhi. He 
won the favour of Djahangir (who praises him in 
the Téazuk-i Diahangivt, Aligarh 1864, 282) and 
Shahdjahan. ‘Ubayd Allah Kh*eshgi, Mukhtasar 
Ma‘aridj al-Wilaya, Panjab Univ. Libr. MS. fol. 258 
v., quotes a risdla by ‘Abd al-Hakk against the 
“ecstatic phrases” (shathiyydt) of Ahmad Kabulf 
(Mudjaddid-i alfa thani, d. 1034), but ultimately 
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the controversy was settled peacefully (Siddik 
Hasan Khan, Tiksaér Diuyud al-Ahrar, Bhopal 1298, 
185). The tomb of ‘Abd al-Hakk is in the Hawd-i 
Shamsi in Delhi. An inscription on the wall of the 
kubba gives a sketch of his life; it is quoted fully 
in Ghulam ‘Ali Azad, Ma?dthir al-Kirdm, Agra 1328, 
201; Akhbar al-Akhydr, 6; W. Beale, Miftak al- 
Tawarikh, Cawnpur 1867,. 246; Bashir al-Din 
Ahmad, Waki‘at-+ Hukimat-i Dihkli, Agra 1919, iii, 
305. According to the Waki<at, ‘Abd al-Hakk’s 
descendants in Dehli were still celebrating every 
year his ‘urs at'the tomb. 

In his Ta@?lif Kalb al-Alif bi-Kitdbati Fihrist al- 
Taw4lif, appended to his treatise on the writers 
and poets of Delhi (cf. the Urdu periodical Tarikh, 
Haydarabad-Deccan, vol. i, part 3-4), ‘Abd al- 
Hakk gives a list of his forty-nine works in Arabic 
and Persian. The following are the most important 
of his: works: a Diwan (cf. Subk-i Gulshan, Bhopal 
1295, 141); Lamahat al-Tankip, Arabic commentary 
on al-Tibrizi’s Mishkat al-Masabih; Ashi“at al- 
LamaSat, a fuller, Persian, commentary on the 
Mishkat, Lucknow 1277; Akhbar al-Akhydar, lives 
of saints, mostly Indian; Zubdat al-Athar, biography 
of ‘Abd al-Kadir al-Djilani; Miftdk al-Futih, 
Persian translation, with commentary, of al- 
Diflani’s Futuh al-Ghayb; Dhtkr al-Muluik, a sketch 
of Indian history from the Ghirids to Akbar; 
Djadhbd al-Kulab, a history of Medina, based mainly 
on al-Samhidi; Maddaridj al-Nubuwwa, a biography 
of the, Prophet (Urdu transl.: Mandhidj al-Nubuwwa, 
Lucknow 1277). His main contribution is his share 
of the popularization of the stud: of Hadith in India. 

Bibliography: Autobiograpny in Akhbar 
al-Akhydr and another in the treatise on tne 
writers of Delhi; Tabakdat-1 Akbari (Engl. Transl.), 

Calcutta 1936, 692; ‘Abd al-Hamid, Bdadshah- 

nama, i, 341; M. Salih, ‘Amal-t Salih, iii, 384; 

Ithaf al-Nubala@, Cawnpur 1289, 303; Tiksar, 112; 

Athar al-Sanadid, Cawnpur 1904, 65; Cat. Peshawar 

Libr., 48, 173, 203 ff., 277; Brockelmann, ii, 549, 

S. i, 778, 277, 603; Storey, 194 ff., 181, 214, 427, 

441; Zubaid Ahmad, The contribution of India to 

Arabic literature, index. (MOHAMMAD SHAF1) 

‘ABD aL-HAKK HAMID (Asp0LHaK HAmit), 
Turkish poet, born 2 Febr. 1852. He belonged to 
an old family of scholars which came from Izmir, 
but resided for some time in Egypt before returning 
to Istanbul in the second half of the 18th century. 
His grandfather, ‘Abd al-Hakk Molla, was chief 
court physician, and a great favourite during that 
later period of Mahmid II’s reign which began in 
1826 and brought renewal to the Empire. He had 
a great part in the opening of the new School of 
Medicine, wrote occasional poetry and left a diary 
(Tarikh-t Liwa?) describing the Sultan’s sojourn in 
1828 (during the Russian war) in the barracks of 
Rami, supervising the training of the new army. 
(His two brothers were also authors). Hamid’s 
father, Khayrullah Efendi, was one of the best 
historians of his day. He also wrote a journal of his 
visit to Paris (unpublished to this day) and was 
the author of the first Turkish play, Hikdye-yi 
Ibrahim Pasha. 

Hamid grew up in this cultured environment; 
the childhood reminiscences of his mother, a Cir- 
cassidn slave girl, added to this intellectual back- 
ground a fairy tale touch and Hamid’s work was 
to remain to the end marked by this dual influence. 
He began his studies in one of the newly founded 
state schools and continued them in Paris, where 
he went together with his father when he was eleven 
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years old. Back in Istanbul, and later in Teheran, 
where his father was ambassador, he took private 
lessons, especially in Arabic and Persian. Among 
his tutors it was Tahsin Efendi who made the 
deepest impression on him. It was his influence 
that made Hamid’s early works (among them a 
narrative in verse, Ghardm) interesting records of 
the first clash between Western science and philo- 
sophy and Muslim faith. 

After his father’s death Hamid went back to 
Istanbul and entered the Civil Service; in 1876 
he was appointed second secretary to the embassy 
in Paris. He had married in 1871, in Edirne, Fatma 
Khiantm, of the well-known Pirizade family. In 
Paris he met the ex-Prime Minister Midhat 
Pasha. Letters and works written in that period 
testify to the intellectual crisis he was then going 
through. On his return he was appointed consul 
in Poti (Russia), then in Golos (Greece), finally in 
Bombay. On his way back in 1885 his wife died; 
her death affected deeply Hamid and his poetry. 
In 1885 he was appointed first secretary in London, 
then minister in The Hague, returning as secretary, 
then counsellor, to the London embassy. In 1908 
Hamid, then ambassador in Brussels, became a 
member of the Senate, and acted, during the first 
world war, as a deputy president. When the Senate 
was dissolved, he went to Vienna, returning towards 
the end of the war of independence. He was elected 
to the National Assembly in 1928. He died in 1937 
and was given a national funeral. 

His works before. going to Europe (1873-6): 
Madjera-yi ‘Ashk, Sabr i Thebat, [cli Kiz, Dukhter-t 
Hindu, Naszife. Between his journey to Europe and 
his wife’s death (1876-85): Nesteren, Tarik yahut 
Endiiliis Fatiti, Sahra, Tezer, Eshber. 1885-1908: 
Makber, Oli, Hadjle, Bunlar o dur, Diwaneliklerim 
yahut Belde, Bir Sefilenin Hasb-i Halt. 1908-23: 
Zeyneb—written 1887, Baladan bir ses, Ilkhan, 
Liberté, Walidem, Turkhan, Itham-i Watan, Mektuplar 
J, II, Abdullah+t Saghir, Finten—1887, Tayiflar 
Getids, Yadigar+ Harp, Ibn-i Masad—1881, Yabandjt 
aostlar, Arziler, Kahbe (Bir Sefilenin Hasb-t Hali), 
Khakan. Hep weya Hic—first collection of poems, 
the play Djtinan ti ‘Ashk and some letters, as well 
as the last play, Kanininin Widjdan Azabi, remained 
unpublished; the memoirs that have appeared in 
various newspapers have not come out in book form. 

Hamid’s first drama, Mddjera’yi SAshk, is a 
youthful attempt which contains already the 
romantic elements to be developed later on by 
him, Sabr % Thebat and Icli Kis are of local inspi- 
ration, full of comedy and rich in elements of folklore. 
Influenced also by his relative Ahmed Wefik Pasha 
{g.v.], it was from the school of Shinasi [g.v.] that 
his personality received its first strong stamp. 
Hamid belongs to the second generation of inno- 
vators, the first being that of Shinasi. Too young 
to join the Young Turks around Namik Kemal 
{q.v.], he was strongly influenced by the literature 
of that movement. But although Hamid followed 
Namik Kemil in his search of the ideal man, his real 
function may be seen in his achievement of a new 
Turkish poetry. In a short poem inserted in his play 
Dukhter+ Hindu, Hamid changed the long estab- 
lished rhyme scheme, abandoned the conventional 
poetic themes and images and enlarged the horizon 
of his poetry by bringing it into direct contact 
with life. In the collections of poems Belde and 
Sabra, partly written in Paris, this revolution is 
even deeper. In his third collection of poems Bunlar 
o dur he already appears as master of a new and better 
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literary form and while sometimes still hesitating, 
finally strikes a happy harmony between thought 
and language. His works reflect his joy in redis- 
covering nature, to which he no doubt owes the 
pantheistic strain of his poetry. 

Nowhere, however, can Hamid’s personality be 
so clearly perceived as in the poems written on 
his wife’s death: Makber, Oli, Hadjle. Obsession 
with death, already present in Ghardm, is here still 
more persistent and the problems of human destiny 
are treated with genuine anguish. The influence of 
a society which had lost the purity of its peaceful 
faith in Islam and looked with apprehension at the 
changing world, and the literary influence of Ziya 
pasha’s two poems Terkib-t Bend and Terdji‘-i 
Bend which Hamid had read in his youth with 
great admiration, contributed to strengthen this 
feeling of anguish. Makber is doubtlessly Hamid’s 
masterpiece. Fatma’s image seems never to have 
been absent from his mind and it is significant 
that his second wife Nelly, whom he married in 
England, resembled greatly his dead wife. Hamid’s 
poems written in this second period show affinities 
of thought, if not of vision, with those of V. Hugo, 
especially with such pieces as Diew and La Fin 
de Satan. In the poetry written after his appoint- 
ment to London, there is less philosophical searching, 
but the inspiration is of a clearer perfection. For 
example, his poem ‘On passing through Hyde 
Park’? is one of the best ever written in Turkish 
on the subject of nature and freedom. However, 
‘Abd al-Hamid’s prohibition of the publishing of 
his poems in the Istanbul newspapers put an end 
to this third period of his literary career. 

In his preface to Dukhter-i Hindu Hamid exposed 
his preference for the romantic and exotic drama; 
from then onwards, in all his plays, even in plays 
such as Eshber, Nesteren or Tezer that seem by their 
very subject to be nearer to the French classical 
theatre, he remained faithful to this conception. 
A despair born of political reasons and of the reali- 
zation that his plays would never see the stage, make 
these pieces overloaded with speculation, while the 
dramatic situation is either absent or lost under 
the wealth of incident. Though a play like Finten 
pretends to be a picture of English life, though 
the dialogues of Réhlar and Taytflar Gecidi are 
dealing with the problem of man’s destiny, most 
of the plays are historical. They deal with ancient 
India, Greece (Eshber), Mesopotamia (Sardanapal), 
Turkish history in Central Asia, history of Andalusia. 
Eshber, supposed to be influenced by Racine’s 
Alexandre and by Corneille, is an apology of pacifism 
and patriotism, while Tarik is the expression of 
Namik Keméal’s ideology. A peculiar feature of 
these plays is Hamid’s endeavour to assign to 
woman her place in life. In Zeyneb, in Ibn-t Masa, 
sequel of Tarik and in Finten, Hamid appears as 
a follower of Shakespeare. 

Hamid has deeply influenced Turkish poetry. The 
generations both of Therwet-i Fiinin and Fedjr-t 
Ati were under the impact of Hamid, and followed 
the creative and revolutionary lead which he had 
given in language and form. He not only employed 
new metres unknown in Turkish poetry up to his day, 
but also quantitative verse. He even tried a sort of 
blank verse. In his drama he came nearer to spoken 
language. As, however, his works written after 
1885 were not published at the time, he had little 
share in the developments that took place after- 
wards. His real influence, starting in 1885, can be 
said to have stopped already in 1905. 
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‘ABD aL-HAMID I (AsDOULHAMID), Ottoman 
Sultan, born 5 Radjab 1137/20 March 1725, suc- 
ceeded his brother Mustafa 8 Dhu 1-Ka‘da 1187/ 
21 January 1774. 

‘Abd al-Hamid succeeded to the throne during 
a war with Russia, in which financial difficulties, 
rebellions in various provinces, and the weariness 
aroused by ill success made the cessation of hostilities 
an absolute necessity for Turkey. At the same time 
Russia also had been placed by the Pugatev revolt 
in a position to welcome peace. The new Sultan, 
however, was unwilling to end the war without 
some kind of victory, and the Porte accordingly 
refused to accept the Russian proposals for peace 
talks; hostilities were reopened, and the Turkish 
army was defeated at Kozludja. The rout spread 
to the headquarters at Shumla of the Grand Vizier 
Muhsin-zade Mehmed Pasha, who was forced to sue 
for peace from the Russian commander Rumjancev. 

The treaty by which the war was terminated, 
and which was dictated by the Russians, was signed 
on 12 Djumada I, 1188/21 July 1774 at Kuéuk 
Kaynardje [q.v.] and is known by the name of that 
town. By its terms the Crimea was to become an 
independent state; and Russia obtained the fortresses 
on the coast of the Sea of Azof (Azak), the lands 
of Lesser and Greater Kabartay, the area between 
the rivers Dniepr and Bug, freedom of navigation 
in the Black Sea, and the right to pass merchant 
ships through the Straits. Its most dangerous feature 
for Turkey was the wording of some of the clauses 
in such a way as to lead Russia to claim the right to 
protect Turkish subjects belonging to the Orthodox 
church; in return, however, Russia recognized a 
somewhat vaguely stated claim by the Sultan, as 
Rhalifa, to religious authority over all Muslims. 
After this treaty Austria too took advantage of the 
weakness of Turkey and annexed Bukovina, hitherto 
part of the principality of Moldavia (1775). 

In 1774 war. broke out also between Turkey and 
Persia, following a Persian invasion of Kurdistan. 
Ottoman forces were despatched to Baghdad in 
1175, with the object of putting an end to the rule 
of the Mamliks, but the Porte was forced to recognize 
their administration, and in the following year 
Basra fell to the Persians. In 1779 it was evacuated 
in consequence of internal disturbances in Persia, 
and reoccupied by the mamlik Sulayman Agha, 
who was then granted the three pashalfks of al- 
“Irak (1180). 

The peace of Kutuk Kaynardje proved to be no 
more than an armistice between Turkey and Russia. 
Catherine II continued to aim at the annexation of 
the Crimea, whereas the Porte was trying to bring 
the principality back to its former status. For this 
teason the Crimea became an area of conflict and 
of Russian intervention under various forms; and 
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in addition, the clauses concerning the Straits and 
the Orthodox Christians in Turkey were subjects 
of contention between the two countries. Although 
it seemed at one time that war was imminent over 
the Crimean question, the terms relating to the 
Crimea in the treaty of Kuéuk Kaynardje were 
interpreted and reaffirmed by a Convention, in 
which France acted as mediator, signed at Istanbul 
in the pavilion of Aynali-Kawak on 10 March 1779. 

Nevertheless, Catherine II, after forming an 
alliance against Turkey with Joseph II (who had 
succeeded Maria Theresa on the throne of Austria), 
stirred up a revolt in the Crimea against the Khan 
Shahin Girdy, and on this pretext sent an army to 
the Crimea and annexed it to Russia. ‘Abd al-Hamid 
I, though deeply mortified by this action, could not, 
being aware of the weakness of his empire, envisage 
going to war. When, however, the °Czarina began 
to form far-reaching schemes for the setting up of 
a Greek state with her grandson Constantine 
Pavlovié at its head, the Porte could no longer 
tolerate the menacing demonstrations against 
Turkey provoked by her and her ally Joseph II. 

In spite of the Sultan’s love of peace, war was 
declared against Russia and Austria by the Grand 
Vizier Kodja Yisuf Pasha (1787), when a request 
for the return of the Crimea was rejected, and 
Sweden subsequently joined in on the side of Turkey. 
An attack by the Turkish fleet in the direction of 
Kilburun was unsuccessful, and the Russians laid 
siege to the fortress of Otakov. The Turkish army, 
however, attached mote importance to the Austrian 
campaign and after twice defeating, at Vidin and 
Slatin, the Austrian armies which had taken the 
offensive along the Danube, invaded the Banat. On 
the other hand, the Turkish fleet failed in its attempt 
to relieve Ocakov, and after a long resistance the 
fortress fell and its population was put to the sword. 
“Abd al-Hamid, whose health was already under- 
mined by the worries of the war, died of a stroke 
on reading the news, 11 Radjab 1203/7 April 1789. 

Although ‘Abd al-Hamid I, who succeeded to 
the throne at an advanced age after spending most 
of his life in the seclusion of the palace, cannot 
be considered an energetic and successful sovereign, 
he is noted for his zeal, humanity, and benevolence. 
He gave wide powers, for that time, to his Grand 
Viziers and left them free in their conduct of affairs, 
and he endeavoured to strengthen the central 
government against rebel forces within the empire; 
e.g. he sent a punitive expedition under Djeza7irli 
Hasan Pasha against Zahir al-‘Umar, who had 
acquired great influence in Syria, and against the 
rebellious Mamlik beys in Egypt. It may be observed 
that whereas during his reign the Porte followed a 
special policy towards Caucasia by trying to civilize 
the Circassian tribes and to attach them to Turkey 
and, in order to further this object, developed 
Sogudjuk and Anapa, the Russians, in opposition 
to this policy, supported the Georgians. 

The most important of the Grand Viziers of 
‘Abd al-Hamid I was Khalil Hamid Pasha, who 
was a supporter of reforms and, in order to put 
them into effect, tried to dethrone the old Sultan 
and to put the young prince Selim (afterwards 
Selim III) in his place. During the tenure of office 
of this enlightened Grand Vizier, who paid for his 
attempt with his life, the corps of Cannonneers, 
Bombardiers and Miners were reorganized. 

The opening of the Imperial Naval Engineering 
School (Muhandiskhane-yi bahri-yi humdyun), for 
the education of trained officers, and the reopening 
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of Ibrahim Muteferrika’s [g.v.] printing house, which 
had been allowed to fall into disuse, are among the 
achiévements of ‘Abd al-Hamid I. He also founded 
the Beylerbeyi and Mirgiin mosques on the Bosporus, 
as well as a number of benefactions such as libraries, 
schools, soup-kitchens, and fountains. 
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‘ABD aL-HAMID II (GuAz!I) (ABDULHAMID), 
36th Ottoman sultan, fifth child of thirty of 
‘Abd al-Madjid (Abdiilmecid) [¢.v.], born Wednesday, 
21 September 1842. He is traditionally represented 
as a reserved child, easily offended, and, in spite 
of his keen intelligence, not given to study. It is 
said that, after a stormy youth, he led a thrifty 
family life, which earned him the undeserved 
nickname ‘Pinti Hamid’, Hamid the Skinflint, taken 
from a comedy by Kassab. He early showed a great 
liking for the company of devout persons (Pertew- 
niyal, a distortion of Pertew-nihal, wdlde sultan of 
‘Abd al-‘Aziz) and for mystics, soothsayers, and 
wonder-workers (the shaykh ‘Abd al-Rahmaan al-Siar 
of Sayda, prototype of the astrologer Abu-*l-Huda, 
who later exerted so great an influence on ‘A.). 

On x September 1876 he succeeded his brother 
Murad V, who had been deposed, with the support 
of the Young Turks, whose leader, the celebrated 
Midhat (Mithat) Pasha [q.v.], was a former grand 
vizier of Sultan ‘Abd al-‘Aziz. The Porte was then 
engaged in victorious war with Milan, prince of 
Serbia, and Nicholas I of Montenegro. To put a. 
stop to the intervention of the powers, ‘A., in 
agreement with Midhat, initiated an international 
conference at Istanbul, and on the very day of its 
opening (23 December 1876) a khat{-1 hiimdadyin 
promulgated the first Constitution or kdanin-+ 
(Ranunu) esdsi, a ‘fundamental Law’ instituting a 
two-Chamber parliamentary system. This Parliament, 
summoned to meet on 17 March 1877, and presided 
over by the famous Ahmed Wefik Pasha [q.v.], was 
prorogued sine die on 13 February 1878 (actually for 
a period of thirty years). 

In the course of his reign Turkey had to wage 
two wars, one with Russia (1877-8), the other with 
Greece (18 April-5 June 1897); finally the inextri- 
cable Macedonian imbroglio, in which the most 
varied races were bitterly engaged, led to inter- 
ventions by the Concert of Europe which precipitated 
the Young Turk revolution. On 5 July 1908 the 
vice-major (kol-aghasi) Niyazi Bey took to the 
mountains at Resna and seized Monastir. On the 
23rd, the major (bin-baski} Enwer Bey, former 
military attaché in Berlin, rose in revolt at Salonika. 
The sultan gave way, and the Constituent Assembly, 
which had never disappeared from the official 
Year-book (sal-ndme), was simply revived on 24 July 
(which was later kept as a national holiday). After 
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the coup de force carried out by the reactionaries 
and by troops roused to fanaticism, on 13 April 


1909, the 3rd army corps of Macedonia, commanded. 


by Marshal Mahmid Shewket, which had for that 
occasion. become an “investing’’ or ‘“‘marching’’ 
army (hareket ordusu), brought back the fugitive 


Young Turks and the Constitution to Istanbul (24 . 


April). 

‘Abd al-Hamid was deposed by a decision (Rardr- 
name) of the two Chambers, meeting as a National 
Assembly on 28 April 1909, based on a fatwa of the 
same day, a document in wHich appeared in particular 
the strange imputation that he had “forbidden and 
burnt the books of the religious Law”. The brother of 
“Abd al-Hamid, Muhammad (Mehmet) Reshad, 
succeeded him as Muhammad V. 

‘Abd al-Hamid was exiled to Salonika. When the 
Balkan war broke out, in 1912, he was moved to 
the palace of Beylerbeyi (on the Bosphorus). He 
died there of pneumonia, on Sunday, 10 February 
1918, at the age of 75, and was buried in the turbe 
of his grandfather, Mahmid II. 

The two salient points of Abd al-Hamid’s political 
system were absolutism and Panislamism. 

1) Absolutism (istibddd).—-Although their power 


was unlimited, ‘Abd al-Hamid’s predecessors inter-: 


fered relatively little in the affairs of government. 
They usually left it to their plenipotentiary repre- 
sentative, the grand vizier (Sadr a‘zam), who was 
tegarded as their wekil-i mutlak (a term which has 
sometimes been translated as ‘vicar absolute’). The 
government was ‘‘the (Sublime) Porte’’ of the grand 
vizier. ‘Abd al-Hamid wished to create an instrument 
of domination carrying even closer personal control, 
and he gave great importance to “‘the Palace” or 
“the Court’. In Turkish, this was termed the 
Mabey(i)n, an Arabic term which means literally 
“that (which is) between (the private apartments 
and the Porte)”. It was a separate building (within 
the precincts of Yildiz), and contained the offices 
of the chamberlains (mabeyndjt) and of the rappor- 
teurs or referendaries (dmedji or dmedi). Hence the 
power of the first secretary of the Mdbeyn (of the 
sultan, in actual fact)—Tahsin Pasha, for instance— 
or of a second secretary such as ‘Izzet ‘Abed, a 
Syrian who was the object of public execration. 
The palace of Yildiz, usually shortened to Yildiz 
{q.v.], with its harem and its administrative depart- 
ments, became a sort of town with several thousand 
tresidents—a town half shrouded in secrecy, which 
long haunted and terrified people’s imaginations, 
often without tause. 

This system, carried on at a time when there 
existed a strong revolutionary ferment, was not 
calculated to discourage conspiracies, and it was 
only by miraculous good fortune that ‘Abd al-Hamid 
escaped an Armenian bomb in 1905. This only 
intensified the fear and suspicion which dominated 
all his life. He encouraged informing and espionage, 
which developed into an incredibly complicated 
network, The name khaftyye, which means literally 
“secret (police)’’ finally came to include the whole 
range of informers and spies, from the highest social 
levels to the lowest. Written denunciations were 
known as djurnal, from an expression borrowed for- 
merly from Muhammad ‘Ali of Egypt, and which 
meant originally “daily administrative report’. 

The severity of the censorship reached a degree 
of ineptitude that seems incredible, but is proved 
by authentic documents. The censor struck out words 
like watan, “‘fatherland’’, because it was a conception 
that implied rivalry to dynasty and religion, and 


other words, such as liberty, explosion, bomb 
regicide, murder, plot, etc. 

2) Panislamism.—‘Abd al-Hamid had a deep sense 
of the importance of his role (which was, however, 
debatable) of khalifa, by virtue of which he was 
protector of the religion of Islam (art. 3 of the 
Constitution of 1876). He greatly esteemed Djam4l 
al-din al-Afgh4ni [g.v.], who had held out to him the 
bright prospect of bringing the Shi‘ites themselves 
back into the bosom of Sunnism. This sterile and 
even dangerous policy was largely based on the 
illusion that he could count on the loyalty of the 
Arabs, his spoilt children. 

Strangely enough, the Turcologist Arminius 
Vambéry, a Hungarian Jew who was on terms of 
friendship with ‘Abd al-Hamid, encouraged him in 
these tendencies. They had one useful result at 
least, in that they prompted ‘Abd al-Hamid to 
build the Hidjaz railway to the holy places of Islam. 
This undertaking, which had also strategic value 
because of the frequent troubles in the Yaman, and 
of which ‘Abd al-Hamid was justly proud, was 
paid for by collections made exclusively among 
Muslims, and by the revenue from the “Hidjaz- 
stamp’’. The railway was begun on 1 September 1900, 
on the 25th anniversary of the Sultan’s accession. 
It was also the indirect cause of the Anglo-Turkish 
dispute over Taba and the Gulf of SAkaba, in which 
England appeared for the first time (1906) as the 
official defender of Egyptian interests. The line 
reached Medina in 1908. 

Another manifestation of Panislamism was less 
successful. This was the sending to Japan of the 
screw training ship Ertogrul, a wooden vessel that 
went down within sight of the Japanese coast 
(25 September 1890). 

The European press and caricaturists accused 
‘Abd al-Hamid of blind fanaticism, and branded 
him with the name of ‘Red Sultan’ because of the 
role attributed to him in the suppression of revolts 
or of bloody conflicts in Macedonia and Crete, and 
especially Armenia (risings in 1894 and 1895, raid 
on the Ottoman Bank in 1896). The least that can 
be said, indeed, is that he did little or nothing to 


, 


prevent horrible massacres (just as he did nothing 


to prevent extortion). On the other hand, the 
atrocities had begun before his time, and did not 
stop after his disappearance. The Turkish population, 
fanaticized for these occasions, was not the only 
one to take part. There were also other Muslims: 
the Circassian immigrants from the Caucasus, and 
the Kurds. 

It would be unjust to judge ‘Abd al-Hamid, who 
has so often been accused of obscurantism, without 
giving him credit for all the institutions established 
during his reign. 

Physically, ‘Abd al-Hamid had regular features, 
an aquiline nose and lightcoloured eyes, but as he 
grew older his appearance became that of a bent 
and hunted old man. He had a loud, deep voice, 
and knew how to be agreeable. In his dress he was 
quiet, very simple, and distinguished. He was a man 
of contrasts. Very approachable, unlike most of the 
Ottoman sultans, he was given to sudden fits of 
anger, which were, however, quickly suppressed. 
Authoritarian to the point of despotism, very 
intelligent, and possessed of an excellent memory, 
he had an exceptional capacity for work, and liked 
to deal with all affairs himself—a paralysing trait 
in the head of a State. 
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le sultan ghazi A. khan II, Paris 1895; A. de 
Lusignan, The twelve years’ reign of A..., London 
1889; MacColl (Malcolm), Le sultan et les grandes 
Puissances, transl. from Engl., Paris 1890; F. 
MacCullagh, The fall of A., London 1910; Mehmet 
Memdih Pasha, Taswir-1 Ahwal, Tenwir-i Istikbdl, 
Izmir 1328/1912; ibid., Khal‘ler idjlaslar, Ist. 
1329/1913, 133-78; Melek Hanoum, A.’s 
daughter, the tragedy of an Ottoman princess, 
London 1913; Muhammad Abu ’l-Huda Efendi, 
Hadhaé Diwan... (Poems in Arabic, in honour 
of A.), Cairo 1897; Mustafa Refik, Ein kletnes 
Stindenregister A.’s. Dem jungtirkischen Komite 
tn Genf zugeeignet, Geneva 1899; N. Nicolaides, 
S. M. Imp. A. khan II, sultan, réformateur et 
réorganisateur, Brussels 1907; ibid., S. M. I. A. 
Khan II, VEmpire ott. et les puissances balkaniques, 
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Brussels 1908; ibid., Lettre ouverte a S.M. I. le 

Sultan A. khan II, Rome 1908; Sultana Nitisha, 

My harem life, an intimate autobiography of the 

sultan’s favourite, London 1939; ‘Othman Nari 

‘Ergin’, A.-t Thani we Dewr-i Saltanett, Ist., 

1327/1911; O.P., Mourad V, vrai kalife, sultan 

légitime et A. II, usurpareur. Leare a S.M.VEmp. 

@ Allemagne, Paris 1898; E. Pears, Life of A., 

London 1917; ibid., Forty years in Consple., 

1873-1915, London 1916; L. Radet and H. Lebrun, 

Réfutation des accusations dirigées contre le sultan 

A. II, Paris 1882; P. de Régla (P. A. Desjardin), 

La Turquie officielle, Paris 1881; ibid., Au pays 

de Vespionnage. Les Sultans Mourad V e A. II, 

Paris, n.d.; A. Renouard, Chez les Turcs en 1881, 

Paris 1881, chap. xiii; G. Rizas, Les mysteres de 

Yildiz ou A., sa vie politique er intime, Consple. 1909 

(copies textually from G. Dorys, P. de Régla, etc.); 

G. Roy, A., le sultan rouge, Paris 1936 (biographical 

novel); G. Sabungi and L. Bari, Jehan Aftab, ‘the 

sun of the world’, A.’s last love, Detroit 1923; Sa‘id 

Pashanin Khatirati, Ist. 1328/1912; Sa‘td Pashanin 

Kamil Pasha Khatiratina Djewdablarit: Sharki 

Rimeli, Mistr ve Ermeni Meselelerl, Ist. 1327/19113 

H. de Schwiter, 3 Sultans, d’Abdul Asis a A., Paris 

1900; B. Stern, A. II, seine Familie und setn 

Hofstadt, Budapest 1901; idem, Der Sultan und 

seine Politik, Leipzig 1900; idem, Jungtiirken und 

Verschwérer..., Leipzig 1901; Tahsin Pasha, 

A. ve Yildiz hatiralari, Ist., 1931; Yousouf Fehmi 

or J. Fehmi, Les coulisses hamidiennes dévoitlées 

par un Jeune Turc, 1904; Z. Ziya Sakir, Ikinci 

Sultan Hamid, Ist. 1343. 

On the grand viziers of ‘A., see Ibniilemin 
Mahmut Kemal Inal, Osmanli devrinde son 
sadrazamlar, Ist. 1340-50. 

The numerous articles in periodicals are not 
given. (J. Deny) 
‘ABD aLt-HAMID Bs. YauyA B. Sa‘p, the 

founder of Arabic epistolary style, mawla 
of the Kurashi clan of ‘Amir b. Lu’ayy. He was 
probably a native of al-Anbar, and is said to have 
been a travelling pedagogue before he was employed 
in the Umayyad secretariat under Hisham’s chief 
secretary, the mawla Salim; he was then attached 
to Marwan b. Muhammad, whom he continued to 
serve as chief secretary after Marwan’s accession to 
the Caliphate. He refused to desert his master in 
misfortune and is generally said to have shared 
his fate at BisIr on 26 Dhu’l-Hidjdja 132/5 August 
750. According to another account he took refuge 
in the house of his disciple Ibn al-Mukaffa‘, but was 
traced and seized. His descendants continued to live 
in Egypt under the name of Banu ’l-Muhadjir and 
furnished secretaries to Ahmad b. TFalin. 

The surviving compositions of ‘Abd al-Hamid, 
comprising six formal rasa il and a few chancery 
pieces and private letters, exhibit a remarkable 
divergence of styles. His most elaborate rtsala, a 
long epistle addressed to Marwan’s son and heir 
“Abd Allah, with advice on personal conduct, 
ceremonial, and the conduct of war, is composed 
in a language and style based on the idioms, rhythms, 
and vivid metaphors of Arabic poetry and rhetoric, 
but elaborated by the addition of often lengthy 
sequences of qualifying clauses. Since the same style 
appears in most of his other official rasa71l, it can 
only be conjectured (in the absence of earlier secre- 
tarial documents) that this feature—unusual in both 
earlier and later Arabic style—is to be traced to 
Greek influences in the Umayyad secretariat. 
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His most famous risdla, on the other hand, that 
addressed to the Secretaries (Auttab), setting forth 
the dignity of their office and their responsabilities, 
is fluent, simple and straightforward. A comparison 
of its contents with the writings of Ibn al-Mukaffa‘ 
and later quotations from Persian works shows clearly 
that it is inspired by the tradition of the Sasanid 
secretariat, and largely reproduces with an Islamic 
gloss the maxims of the Iranian dibhérs (see A. 
Christensen, L’Ivan sous les Sassanides*?, Copenhagen, 
1944, 132 ff.). Also of Persian inspiration, and quite 
distinct from the traditional Arabic presentation 
of the subject, is his risdla describing the incidents 
of a hunt, evidently written for the entertainment 
of the court. A large proportion of the maxims ad- 
dressed to the prince in the first risala mentioned 
above are also derived from S4sanid court ceremonial 
and usages, although the military instructions are 
more probably influenced by Greek tactics, either 
through literary channels or from actual experience 
in the Byzantine wars. 

It would appear, therefore, that both views 
expressed by later Arabic critics in regard to ‘Abd 
al-Hamid are justified, in spite of their apparent 
incompatibility. On the one hand is the statement 
{e.g. al-SAskari, Diwan al-Ma‘ani, ii, 89) that ‘SAbd 
al-Hamid extracted from the Persian tongue the 
modes of secretarial composition which he illustrated, 
and transposed them into the Arabic tongue’. On 
the other hand there is the description of him 
(e.g. Ibn ‘Abd Rabbih, al-‘Ikd al-Farid, ii, 169 
(1321) = iv, 165 (1944/1363) as having been ‘“‘the 
first to open up the buds of rhetoric, to smooth 
out its ways, and to loosen poetry from its bonds’’. 
He was also a master of pithy epigram, several 
examples of which are recorded in the adab works. 

Bibliography: Djahshiyari, Wuzara>? (Mzik), 

68-83 (Cairo 1938, 45-54); Istakhri, 145; Ibn 

Khallikan, no, 378 (trad. de Slane, ii, 173-5); 

Diamharat Ras@il al-‘Arab, ed. A. Z. Safwat, 

Cairo 1937, ii, 433-8, 473-556 (edition of the 

vasa@il from the MS. of Ahmad b. Abi Tahir 

Tayfar); M. Kurd ‘Ali, Ras@il al-Bulagha™, Cairo 

1946, 173-226; idem. in MMIA, ix, §133-31, 

557-600 (= Umara al-Bayan, Cairo 1937, i, 38-98); 

Jaha Husayn, Min Hadith al-Shi‘y wa ’l-Nathr*, 

Cairo 1948, 34-52; Brockelmann, S I, 105. 

(H. A. R. GrsB) 

‘ABD aLt-HAMID LAHAWRI, Indo-Persian 
historian, died 1065/1654-5, author of the Pdadshah- 
nama, an official history of the Indian sultan Shah 
Djahan. The work is composed of three parts, each 
containing the history of one decade. Only the first 
two parts, comprising the years 1037-1057, were 
written by ‘Abd al-Hamid; the last part was 
arranged by his pupil Muhammad Wiérith. Parts I 
and II were published in the Bibliotheca Indica, 
1866-72. 

Bibliography: Elliot and Dowson, History of 

India, vii, 3 ff.; Storey, ii, fasc. 3, 574-7. 

“ABD aL-HAYY, Asu 'L-HasaNAT MUHAMMAD, 
the son of Mawlawi ‘Abd al-Halim, an Indian 
theologian of the Hanafi school, associated with 
the famous seminary of Farangi Mahall, Lucknow, 
was born at Banda in Bundelkhand in 1264/1848. 
He studied with his father and another scholar till 
the age of seventeen, when he began to assist his 
father as a teacher. He twice made the pilgrimage 
to Mecca, where he met the Mufti Ahmad b. Zayni 
Dahlgn [q¢.v.], from whom he obtained idjdza for 
a large number of works. He wrote glosses and 
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in the Indian madrasas, besides numerous works 
chiefly on religious and legal topics, mentioned by 
himself in his al- N afi‘ al-Kabir and in his introduction 
to his edition of al-Shaybani’s recension of the 
Muwatfa? (Delhi 1297, 27-9). AS a work of general 
interest and utility, special mention is due to his 
al-Fawdid al-Bahiyya fi Taradjim al-Hanafiyya 
(Delhi 1293; Cairo 1324), which is an abridgement, 
with additional biographical notices, of Mahmid b. 
Sulayman al-Kaffawi’s Katd?ib A‘laém al-Akhyar. 
He was a distinguished and influential teacher, 
whose lectures were attended by a iarge number 
of students, who achieved prominence as teachers 
and scholars in their own turn. One of his pupils, 
Mawlawi Hafiz Allah wrote his biography under the 
title of Kansz al-Barakat. He died at Lucknow in 
1304/1886. 

Bibliography: Rahman ‘Ali, Tadhkkirat ‘Ula- 
m@ Hind (in Persian, Lucknow 1894 and 1914), 
114-7; Zubaid Ahmad, The Contribution of India 
to Arabic Literature (Jullundur 1946), 114, 186; 
Sarkis, Dictionnaire de bibliographie Arabe (Cairo 
1928), col. 1595-7; Brockelmann, S$ II, 857-78 
(where works nos. 18 and 19 are wrongly ascribed 
to the subject of this article). 

(SH. INAYATULLAH) 

‘ABD a.t-KADIR 8. GHAYBI at-HAariz at- 
MaRAGHI, the greatest of the Persian writers 
on music. Born at Maragha, about the middle 
of the 8th/14th century, he had become one of 
the minstrels of al-Husayn, the Djala’irid Sultan 
of ‘Irak, about 781/1379. Under the next Sultan, 
Ahmad, he was appointed the chief court minstrel, 
a post which he held until Timur captured Baghdad 
in 795/1393, when he was transported to Samarkand, 
the capital of the conqueror. In 801/1399 we find 
him at Tabriz in the service of Timir’s wayward 
son Miranshah, for whose erratic conduct his ‘‘boon 
companions’’ were blamed. Timir acted swiftly with 
the sword, but ‘Abd al-K4dir, being forewarned, 
escaped to Sultan Ahmad at Baghdad, although he 
once more fell into Timir’s hands when the latter 
Te-entered Baghdad in 803/1401. Taken back to 
Samarkand, he became one of the four brilliant men 
who shed lustre on the court of Shahrukh. In 824/ 
1421, having written a music treatise for the Turkish 
Sultan Murad II, he set out for the Ottoman court 
to present it in person in 826/1423. Later he returned 
to Samarkand, dying at Harat in 838/March 1435. 

Of the fame of ‘Abd al-Kadir in his day, and since, 
there can be little doubt. Mu‘in al-Din-i Isfizari, the 
author of the Rawdat al-Djannat, eulogizes him foi 
his threefold talents as musician, poet, and painter, 
but it was more especially for his skill in music that 
he was called ‘‘the glory of the past age’’. In addition 
to being a deft performer on the lute (‘#di) and a 
prolific composer (tasnifi), he excelled as a music 
theorist. His most important treatise on music is 
the Djami‘ al-Alhan (“Encyclopaedia of Music’), 
autographs of which are preserved at the Bodleian 
Library and the Naru ‘Othm§aniyya Library, Istanbul. 
The first of these, written in 808/1405 for his son 
Nur al-Din ‘Abd al-Rahm4n, was revised by the 
author in 816/1413. The second, dated 818/1455, 
carries a dedication to Sultan Shahrukh. Several 
abridgments of this work by the author also exist, 
notably a shorter one, an autograph, without title, 
dated 821/1421, which is at the Bodleian. It was 
written, evidently, for Baysunghur. A longer version 
in the same library, called the Makdsid al-Alhan 
(‘‘Purports of Music’), written about 834-7/1421-3, 


annotations on a large number of text-books current , was dedicated to the Turkish Sultan Murad II, 
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according to the Leiden copy. A third treatise on 
music, the Kanz al-Tukaf (‘Treasury of Music’) 
which contained the author’s notated compositions, 
has not survived. His last work, the Sharh al-Adwar 
(“Commentary on the [Kitab al-] Adwar’’ [of Safi al- 
Din]), is to be found in the Niru ‘Othmaniyya 
Library. At Leiden there is a short K#tdb al-Adwar 
in Turkish bearing his name. These works are of 
great importance in the history of Persian, Arabian, 
and Turkish music. Although only a few of his 
musical compositions have survived in the Djdmi‘, 
many have been handed down viva voce in a form 
known in Turkish as the ‘ar. 

A son, ‘Abd al-‘Aziz, who is thought to have 
settled at the Ottoman court after 1435, was the 
author of a music treatise, the Nakdwdat al-Adwar 
(‘The Select of the Modes”), dedicated to the 
Turkish Sultan Muhammad II (d. 886/1481), whilst 
a grandson, Mahmid, who lived under Bayazid II 
(d. 918/1512), compiled a Makdsid al-Adwar (‘‘Pur- 
ports of the Modes’’). both mss. being at the Naru 
‘Othmaniyya Library. 

Bibliography: Kh"andamir, iii, 3, 212: 
Dawlatshah, see index; Sharaf al-Din Yazdi, 
Zajar-nama, i, 619; English version of the same 
History of Timur-Bec (1723), i, 439, 537-83 
Munadjdjim-bashi, iii, 57; Bélin, Notice sur Mir 
Ali-Chir Nevdai, in JA, 1861, i, 283-4; Barbier de 
Meynard, Chronique Persane d'Hérat, JA, 1862, ii, 
275-6; Browne, iii, 191, 384; Ra’uf Yekta, La mu- 
sique turque (Lavignac, Encyclopédie de la musique, 
pp. 2977-9); Ethé and Sachau, Catalogue of 
Persian... MSS. in the Bodleian Library, pp. 
1057-63; Catalogus codicum orientalium Bibl. Acad. 
Lugduno Bataviae, 1851-77, ii, 302-5; Nuru 
“Othmaniyya kutubkhana defteri, Istanbul, Nos. 
3644, 3646, 3649, 3651; J. B. N. Land, Ton- 
schriftversuche und Melodieproben aus dem muham- 
medanischen Mittelalter (Vierteljahrsschrift fiir 
Musikwissenschaft, ii, 1886); Farmer, History of 
Arabian Music, 1929, 198-200. (H. G. FARMER) 
‘ABD ac-KADIR 8. MUHYI at-DIN ac-Hasani, 

the Amir Abd el-Kader, descended from a 
family which originated in the Rif and had settled 
among the Hashim, was born in 1223/1808 at the 
guetna of the Wadi al-Hamm4am, some twenty 
kilometres west of Mascara. Studies at Arzew, then 
at Oran, marriage, and a pilgrimage to Mecca in 
1244/1828-9 were the most outstanding events in a 
youth that was devoted to the reading of sacred 
books and to physical exercises, under the direction 
of his father, who, by his piety and charity, had 
acquired a great influence. 

The indecision shown by the French after the 
capture of Algiers (5 July 1830) in the organization 
of their conquest favoured Muhyi al-Din in Orania, 
and he took the initiative in the strunggle against the 
Christians, but soon yielded first place to his son, 
who was proclaimed sultan of the Arabs on 5 Radjab 
1248/22 November 1832 by the Hashim, the Bani 
‘Amir, and the Gharaba. In spite of the opposition 
of certain elements of the population and the failure 
of his supporters before Oran and Mostaganem 
(1833), ‘Abd al-Kadir’s action prevented the paci- 
fication of the country. This state of affairs prompted 
General Desmichels to treat with his adversary 
(4 and 26 February 1834). Thus officially recognized 
the new Amir of the Faithful extended his authority 
to the gates of Algiers (April 1835), but his claims 
provoked the renewal of hostilities. First Clauzel 
and then Bugeaud avenged the defeat on the Macta 
(28 June) by burning Mascara (6 December), occupy- 
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ing Tlemcen (13 January 1836), and winning a great 
victory on the Wadi Sikkak (6 July); but these 
successes were fruitless. Three times abandoned by 
his troops, ‘Abd al-Kadir immediately regrouped 
them. The position of the French remained precarious, 
with their towns invested, their columns ceaselessly 
harassed, and their allies receiving heavy punish- 
ment. The desire to be secured against attacks in 
the west while an expedition against Constantine 
was being carried out led Louis-Philippe’s govern- 
ment to negotiate. By the signature of the treaty 
of the Tafna (30 May 1837) Bugeaud repeated, in 
a worse form, the mistake made by Desmichels. 
Though the French kept Oran, Arzew, Mostaganem, 
Blida, and Kolea, the Amir obtained the whole 
province of Oran, part of that of Algiers, as well as 
the whole bayltk of Titteri. 

From June 1837 to November 1839 ‘Abd al- 
Kadir used the cessation of hostilities to organize the 
territories that had been handed over to him. 
After establishing his capital at Tagdempt, he 
travelled about his new state, imposing chiefs, by 
force if necessary, on all the tribes between Morocco 
in the west and Kabylia in the east, and gaining 
recognition for his domination as far as the Sahara. 

In the course of these journeys ‘Abd al-Kadir, 
taking advantage of the faulty wording of the 
Treaty of the Tafna, had gone beyond the boun- 
daries that had been assigned to him; Marshal 
Valée therefore submitted to him a draft of an 
additional treaty which accurately indicated, and 
reduced, the territories over which France recognized 
his rights, but he refused to ratify it. The ‘Iron 
Gates’ expedition, in the course of which the Duke 
of Orleans linked Constantine to Algiers, provided 
the Amir with a pretext for restarting the war. On 
20 November 1839 his forces invaded the Mitidja, 
sacking farms and massacring settlers. Algiers was 
threatened. The occupation of Miliana, then of 
Medea (May-June 1840) by the French did not ease 
their difficulties, for the supplying of their garrisons 
made necessary the movement of convoys which 
were exposed to continual attack. 

The nomination of Bugeaud as governor-general 
(29 December 1840) changed the course of events; 
he realized that Algeria would never be pacified 
until the power of ‘Abd al-Kadir was crushed and 
until the tactics of ‘active columns’ took the place 
of ‘limited occupation’. Between 1841 and 1843 he 
seized the towns of Tagdempt, Mascara, Boghar, 
Taza, Saida, Tlemcen, Sebdou and Nedroma, and 
sent out expeditions with instructions to capture 
his enemy and destroy his supporters. The capture 
of the smala (16 May 1843), the travelling capital 
of the Amir, was a serious blow to him. The tribes 
submitted to France. Hunted and weakened, ‘Abd al- 
Kadir took refuge at the end of the year on the borders 
of Morocco, to obtain shelter, to recruit soldiers, and 
to compromise French relations with that empire. 

His hopes were not deceived. The occupation of 
Lalla Maghnia by la Moriciére stirred up a conflict, 
but the bombarding of Tangier and Mogador (6 and 
15 August 1844) and the victory of the Isly (14 
August) compelled the Sultan Mawlay ‘Abd al- 
Rahman to refuse his guest any support and to 
declare him an outlaw. ‘Abd al-Kadir appeared 
again in Algeria in 1846 to take the lead in. the 
insurrections which were breaking out on all sides. 
His first successes (Sidi-Brahim, 23 September) 
seemed to promise final triumph for his cause. No 
less than eighteen columns were needed to stem 
the revolt and to throw the Amir back into Morocco 
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(July 1846), where he was now the object of the 
hostility of the Sultan, who feared in him a dangerous 
rival, Attacked by the tribes, and pursued by the 
Sharifian troops, ‘Abd al-Kadir crossed the Algerian 
frontier again. Finding all lines of escape towards 
the south closed to him, he gave himself up to the 
Duc d’Aumale on 23 December 1847. 

In spite of the promise to him that he would be 
transported to Acre or to Alexandria, ‘Abd al-Kadir 
was, with his suite, interned successively at Toulon, 
at Pau, and then at Amboise. Released by the 
Prince-President Louis-Napoleon on 16 October 
1852, the former leader of Algeria in revolt now 
received a pension from the France of which he had 
become the loyal subject, and went to live in retire- 
ment first at Brusa (1853) and then at Damascus 
(1855). It was in this town that he proved in a very 
special way the sincerity of his loyalty, by delivering 
the French consul and saving several thousand persons 
when the Druses tried to massacre the Christian popu- 
lation (July 1860). He died there in the night of 25 
to 26 May 1883, having passed his time during his exile 
in meditation, the practice of his faith, and charity. 

Bibliography: Paul Azan, L’Emir Abd el-Kader, 
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texte arabe du traité de la Tajna, in RAfr. 1950; 
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Tanbth al-Ghafil (Beyrouth n.d.), translated by 
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al-Kata@ib (army regulations for ‘A’s regular 
troops), trans. by V. Rosetty in Le spectateur 
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Algiers 1890. (Px. DE Cosst-Brissac) 

‘ABD at-KADIR BADA?ONI {see BapA? Oni]. 

‘ABD at-KADIR Bs. ‘Umar aL-BAGHDADI, a 
well-known philologist, born in Baghdad in 
1030/1621 and died in Cairo in 1093/1682. His 
early education began in Baghdad, which from 
941/1534 had been the scene of a fierce struggle 
between the Safawids and the ‘Uthmanlis. When in 
1048/1638 it was retaken by the Turks, under the 
personal direction of Murad IV, ‘Abd al-Kadir left 
for Damascus. He had by that time acquired a 
thorough acquaintance with Arabic, Persian and 
Turkish. He studied Arabic in Damascus with Muh. 
b. Kamal al-Din al-Husayni, the nakib of Syria, 
and with Muh. b. Yahya al-Fara?idi. In 1050/1640 
he went to Cairo and studied, in al-Azhar, the 
religious and foreign sciences, particulary with al- 
Khafadji and Y4sin al-Himsi. Due to his extensive 
reading, even al-Khafadji used to consult him 
about difficult questions. On the death of al-Khafadji 
in 1069/1659, ‘Abd al-Kadir acquired the greater 
part of his shaykh’s library, and developed it 
further. It is said to have contained a thousand 
diwans of the pure Arabs (al-‘Arab al-‘Ariba), 
enriched by various scholars with their scholia. 


His library was unique for those times, cf. 
Khizana, i, 2. In Dhu ’l-Ka‘da 1077 he visited 
Istanbul, but returned to Cairo after less than four 
months, in 1078. In the same year, he made the 
acquaintance of Ibrahim Pasha Katkhuda, governor 
of Egypt, who treated him with great respect and 
made him his associate and boon-companion. Some 
years later, when Katkhuda was deposed from the 
governorship and returned home through Syria 
(reaching Damascus in 1085), ‘Abd al-Kadir 
accompanied him and sojourned in Adrianople. He 
made the acquaintance of the learned grand-vizier 
of Turkey, Ahmad Pasha al-Fadil K6priilii-zade, 
and dedicated to him his masterly gloss on Ibn 
Hisham’s Shark Banat Su‘dd. Al-Muhibbi, son of 
an old friend of ‘Abd al-Kadir, who saw him in 
Adrianople, records that he enjoyed, in this period, 
the highest regard and respect of the important 
personages of Turkey. But after a while he was 
attacked by a disease, and as a cure could not be 
affected by the physicians, he left for Cairo in disgust, 
though he came back later. This time he caught a 
disease of the eye and almost lost his sight. He 
returned to Cairo and died there shortly after. 

He knew by heart the Makdmat of al-Hariri, many 
Arabic diwdns and numerous Persian and Turkish 
verses, He had a fine critical sense and a profound 
knowledge of Arabic philology, Arabic poetry, the 
history of the Arabs and Persians, Arabic proverbs 
and anecdotes. 

He wrote a number of useful books. Among these 
are: 1) The Khizanat al-Adab wa Lubb Lubdb Lisan 
al-‘Arab (Cairo, 1299/1882, 1347/1928-9 [publication 
stopped in 1353 after shahid 331]), a com- 
mentary on the’ 957 shawdhid quoted by al-Radi 
al-Astarabadi (d. 686/1287) in his Skark on Ibn al- 
Hadjib’s Kafiya. It was begun in Cairo in 1073/1663 
and finished there in 1079/1668 (after a brief inter- 
tuption due to his visit to Istanbul) and dedicated 
to Muhammad IV_ (1058-99/1648-87). It seems 
originally to have been divided into eight volumes 
(see al-Muhibbi). 2) A commentary on the shawahid 
cited in al-Radi’s Sharh of Ibn Hadjib’s Skdfiya. To 
this he appended a Sharh of the shawdhid of the 
Sharh of al-Djarabardi on the Shaftya. 3) Gloss on 
Ibn Hishim’s Sharh Banat Su‘add (MS in Rampur 
I. 583). 4) Sharh al-Maksirat al-Duraydiyya. 
5) Lughat-t Shah-nama, edited by C. Salemann, 
St. Petersburg 1895. 6) Shark al-Tukfa al-Sha- 
hidiyya bi ’l-Lugha al-‘Arabiyya. For these and 
other works and for their existing MSS. see 
Brockelmann, S ii, 397, and the preface to the 
Khizana, ed. of 1347. 

Bibliography: Aba ‘Alawi Muh. b. Abi Bakr 

b. Ahmad Djamil al-Din al-Shilli al-Hadrami, ‘Jkd 

al-Diawahir (Rampur I, 641, No. 173, p. 445); al- 

Muhibbi, Khuldsat al-Athar, ii, 451-4; I. Guidi, 

Sui poeti citati nell’opera Khizanat al-adab, in the 

Atti Acad. Lincei, 1887; ‘Abd al-‘Aziz Maymani, 

Iklid al-Khizdna (index of titles of works occuring 

in the Khizdnat al-Adab), Lahore 1927; list of the 

Shawahtd, arranged alphabetically, according to 

initial letters (also of ‘Ayni) compiled after 1299 

A.H., (my MS. acquired at Mecca); Sami Bey, 

Kamis al-A‘lam, iv, 3083; Brockelmann, II, 286, 

S II, 397. ; (MoHAMMAD SHaFI) 

‘ABD at-KADIR DIHLAWI, Indian theo- 
logian, the third son of Shah Wali Allah Dihlawi 
{g.v.}], born at Dilhi (Dehli) in 1167/1753-4. He is 
chiefly remembered for his Urdu translation of the 
Kur‘an, accompanied by explanatory notes. Its title 
Madik-t Kur’an (‘Interpretation of the Kur?an’”’) 
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is the chronogram for 1205/1790-1, the date of the 
completion of the work. It was published at Houghly 
in 1245/1829; other editions, Lucknow 1263/1847 
and Bombay 1270/1853-4. Since then, it has been 
repeatedly lithographed interlineally along with the 
Arabic text. It is generally regarded as more faithful 
than the one prepared by his brother Shah Rafi‘ 
al-Din. He died in 1228/1813. 
Bibliography: Garcin de Tassy, Hist. de la 
litt. Hindouie et Hindoustanie, 2nd ed., Paris 1870, 
i, 76 ff.; idem, Chrestomathie hindoustanie; Journal 
des Savants, 1873, 435-43; Suppl. Catalogue of 
Hindustani Books ... Brit. Museum, London 1909, 
215-22; R. B. Saksena, A History of Urdu Literature, 
Allahabad 1940, 253-4; Siddiq Hasan Khan, 
Iksir fi Usul al-Tafsiy, Cawnpore 1290, 106. 
(SH. INAYATULLAH) 
‘ABD aLt-KADIR at-DJILANI (or at-Dyii), 
Muuyt at-Din ABO Mun. B. Ast SALIn DyencI Dést, 
Hanbalite theologian, preacher and Sifi, 
who gave his name to the order of the KAadiriyya 
[¢.v.]; b. 470/1077-8, d. 561/1166. The authors of 
the monographs about him considered him to be 
the greatest saint of Islam and their accounts of 
his life and activity were written out of edifying 
and missionary, rather than historical interest. 
Their writings have, therefore, little to contribute 
to a historical account of his life and only a small 
proportion of their data can be considered reliable. 
Apart from Abu ’l-Mahasin (al-Nudjim al-Zahira, 
ed. Juynboll, i, 698), who names as the birth-place 
of ‘Abd al-Kadir Djil, a village between Baghdad 
and Wasit, all authorities are unanimous in stating 
that he was a Persian from Nayf (Nif) in Djilan, 
south of the Caspian Sea. The Persian name of his 
father not only supports this statement, but at the 
same time contradicts the common assertion that 
he was descended in the paternal line directly from 
al-Hasan, the grandson of the Prophet. Baghdad, 
where he came to study at the age of eighteen, 
remained the scene of his activities up to his death. 
Apart from numerous other teachers, he studied 
philology under al-Tibrizi (d. 502/1109), Hanbalite 
law under Abu ’l-Wafa? b. al-‘Akil, who had come 
over from the Mu‘tazila to the Hanbalite madhkab 
(d. 513/t121), and under the kadi Abia Sa‘d al- 
Mubarak al-Mukharrimi, hadith under Abi Muh. 
Dja‘far al-Sarradj, author of the Mas@ri* al-“Uskshak 
(d. 500/1106). It was Abu ’l-Khayr Hammad al- 
Dabbas (d. 523/1131) who introduced him to sifism. 
This “syrup (dibs)-monger”’, who apparently never 
wrote any book, seems to have been in his time a 
highly appreciated master of siifism, whose ascetic 
piety and the strict discipline which he exercised 
over his novices are celebrated also by Ibn al-Athir 
(x, 472). The Rhirvka, the sifi robe, was bestowed 
upon him, as the sign of the end of his noviciate, 
by al-Mukharrimi. He was fifty years old when he 
first appeared (521/1127) in public as a preacher. His 
fame as preacher and teacher seems to have spread 
quickly. Six years after his first appearance, the 
school of his old teacher al-Mukharrimi was given 
into his charge and was enlarged with financial aid 
from the rich and free labour from the poor. Here 
he was active as mufti, teacher of Kur’an-exegesis, 
hadith and fikhk, and especially as a far-famed 
preacher. His reputation attracted numerous pupils 
from all parts of the Islamic world, and his persuasive 
discourses are said to have converted to Islam many 
Jews and Christians. The financial support which 
he received from his admirers enabled him, by making 
him independent, to exercise criticism that was 


heeded even at the court of the caliph, and to help 
the poor. His school was continued, with the help 
of pious endowments, by ‘Abd al-Wahhab, one of 
his numerous sons, and by his descendants [see 
KADIRIYYA). 

“Abd al-Kadir lived at a time when sifism was 
triumphant and expanding. In the century preceding 
him a conflict, that had existed long before, assumed 
an acute form and became the concern of every 
individual. The consciousness of the individual as 
well as the whole of society was torn by the breach 
between secularism, religiously indifferent or religious 
only in a conventional way, on the one hand, and 
an intellectualist religion, at odds over theological 
doctrine, on the other. Innumerable are the com- 
plaints in literary works that express despair in face 
of the vanity of the ‘‘world’’, but also the emptiness 
of the legalistic religion, ‘dead knowledge handed 
down by dead people” (Aba Yazid al-Bistami). In 
such a situation sifism, as the embodiment of 
emotional religion, became in the generations prece- 
ding ‘Abd al-Kadir, a wide-spread movement. The 
historical process pushed one problem into the 
foreground: how to reconcile the ascetic and mystic 
elements with religious law. Ibn ‘SAkil [¢.v.], ‘Abd 
al-Kadir’s teacher, met sifism, as befitted the 
zealous Hanbalite convert, with a definite no. The 
same attitude was later taken again and again by 
strict Hanbalites. This was not, however, the only 
possible way for them. Al-Ansari al-Harawi ([g.v.] (d. 
481/1088), who conducted disputations in the strictest 
accordance with the school of Ahmad b, Hanbal (which 
he extolled with the motto madhhab Ahmad ahmad 
madhhab), wrote sifi books appealing to the emotions, 
and Ibn al-Djawzi (q.v.], who made violent attacks 
on the orgiastic piety of the sifi meetings, himself 
held, according to the testimony of Ibn Djubayr, 
meetings that are paradigmatic for sifi cult practice. 

This is the period in which ‘Abd al-Kadir was 
active. He appears as a teacher of theology in his 
al-Ghunya li-Talibi Tarik al-Hakk (Cairo 1304). 
Starting with an exposition of the ethical and social 
duties of a Sunni Muslim, it sets forth in the form 
of a Hanbalite handbook the knowledge necessary 
for the believer, including a short exposé of the 
seventy-three sects, and ends with an account of 
the particular way of sifism. Extreme Hanbalites 
have criticised the special duties taken upon them- 
selves by the sifis. According to Ibn Taymiyya, 
the particular litanies for certain days, taken over 
in the Ghunya from Makki’s Kat al-Kulib, are 
reprehensible if they assume the character of a 
legal duty. Conflicts with the religious law, however, 
such as Ibn al-Djawzi, in his Talbis Iblis, finds among 
contemporary sifis, do not occur in the writings of 
“Abd al-K4dir. The unquestioning submission to the 
message of Muhammad, as it is set forth in the 
Kur’an and the sunna, excludes on the part of the 
sifi any claim to inspired revelation. The fulfilment 
of works of supererogation assumes the prior fulfil- 
ment of the demands of divine law. Ecstatic practices, 
though not forbidden, are allowed only with certain 
restrictions. Ascetism is limited by the duties towards 
family and society. The perfect sifi lives in his 
divine Lord, has a knowledge of the mystery of God, 
and yet this saint, even if he reaches the highest 
rank, that of a badal or a ghawth, cannot reach the 
grade of the prophets, not to speak of surpassing it, 
as some stifis were teaching. In the personality of 
‘Abd al-Kadir the siifi is not at variance with the 
Hanbalite. 

This appears also in his sermons contained in the 
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collections al-Fath al-Rabbdni (62 sermons; Cairo 
1302) and Futiéh al-Ghayb (78 sermons; on the 
margin of al-Shattanawfi) ‘Abd al-Kadir often 
directs the attention of his audience to the perfect 
saint. Yet both the contents and the style show that 
the sermons were not addressed to exclusive sifi 
circles. The plain manner, avoiding sifi terminology, 
and the ofteu very simple moral admonishment 
suggest that they were delivered before a large 
audience. Before men, who experience the power 
of fate as a permanent threat, he sets the ideal figure 
of man: the saint, who has overcome his accidental 
self and reached his essential being, conquering the 
fear of fate and death, because he participates in 
Him who orders fate and death. Sifism as taught by 
the Hanbalite ‘Abd al-K4dir consists in fighting, in 
a djthad greater than the holy war fought with weap- 
ons, against self-will; in thus conquering the hidden 
Shirk, ice. the idolatry of self and, in general, of 
creaturely things; in recognizing in all good and 
evil the will of God and living, in submission to His 
will, according to His law. 

Al-Shattanawfi’s work on ‘Abd al-Kadir, Bahkdjat 
al-Asrdr, from which several other writers derived 
their information, was written just over a hundred 
years after ‘Abd al-Kadir’s death. His account, 
rejected as untrustworthy already by al-Dhahabi 
(JRAS, 1907, 267 ff.), presents him as the supreme 
saint. He is not described according to the ideal of 
the saint conceived by ‘Abd al-Kadir himself. He is 
not a man who serves as a symbol for cosmic resigna- 
tion, whose example can be followed by resigning this 
and the next world, by accepting in both of them 
the lot given by God. The figure of ‘Abd al-Kadir 
as a Saint, as it is drawn by al-Shattanawfi, is the 
outcome of a piety which relinquished the hope of 
being able to put the ideal into practice. 

According to the legend, ‘Abd al-KAdir himself, 
by the sentence which remained closely associated 
with his name: “My foot is on the neck of every 
saint of God’’, laid claim to the highest rank and 
obtained the consent of all the saints of the epoch. 
A poem ascribed to him, al-Kasida al-Ghawthiyya, 
speaks, in a style that is very different from 
that of his authentic writings, of his mystery 
that has the power to extinguish fire, raise the 
dead, crush mountains, dry up seas, and of the 
exaltedness of his position. In the ‘Abd al-Kadir 
of legend, the inconceivable, incomprehensible majes- 
ty of God has become manifest. From his earliest 
childhood, when he marked the beginning of the fast 
by refusing the breast of his mother, his life is a chain 
of miracles. His appearance, his knowledge and his 
power are all miraculous. He punishes distant sinners 
and assists the oppressed in a miraculous manner, 
walks upon water and moves *hrough air. Nothing is 
impossible for him. Angels and djinns, ‘‘people of 
the hidden world’’, and even Muhammad himself, 
appear at his meeting and express their appreciation. 
When Ibn al-Djawzi recommends his hearers to 
confine themselves to the study of the religious 
sources and the literature dealing with them, but 
to read also edifying books, he does so because he 
realizes the danger of legalistic intellectualism. The 
sober Hanbalite, who ‘‘fought with passion against 
passion’’, had, however, in mind the biographies of 
the pious and exemplary people of the past. The 
literature about ‘Abd al-Kadir does not describe a 
man who can be an example to other men. The 
subject of their description is the concrete presence 
of the Divine with its inconceivable and miraculous 
quality. In a situation in which it seemed that the 





claims of religion could not be complied with, the 
saint was experienced as the presentiality of that 
which was unattainable to human effort. The saint 
does not make demands, but bestows grace for men 
who worship the inconceivable. In this capacity, 
‘Abd al- Kadir became one of the best known media- 
tors in Islam. His tomb, over which sultan Sulayman 
had a beautiful turba built in 941/1535, has remained 
to the present day one of the most frequented sanc- 
tuaries of Islam in Baghdad. 


Bibliography: The collection of legends by 
al-Shattanawfi was used among others by Muh. 
b. Yahya al-Tadafi, Kalaid al-Djawahir, Cairo 
1331. Other works by ‘Abd al-KAadir and on him, 
Brockelmann, I, 560, S I, 777. Carra de Vaux, 
Gazalt, Paris 1902-(European bibliography) ; D. S. 
Margoliouth, Contributions to the biography of ‘Abd 
al-K dir (after al-Dhahabi), J RAS, 1907, 267-310; 
W. Braune, Die Futih al-Gaib des ‘Abd al-Qadir, 
Berlin 1933; G. W. J. Drewes and Poerbatjaraka, 
De mirakelen van Abdoelkadir Djaelani, Bandoeng 
1938; Futtk al-Ghayb, English transl. by Aftab 
ud-Din Ahmad (with uncritical introduction), 
Lahore, n.d. (W. BRAUNE) 
‘ABD a.-KADIR s. ‘AL! 3. YOsur at-FASI, 

the most famous representative of the Moroccan 
family of the Fasiyyin, b. in al-Kasr al-Kabir 1077/ 
1599, d. 1091/1680. He was the head of the sdwiya 
of the Shadhiliyya in al-Kasr al-Kabir. He wrote a 
fahrasa and some books on hadith, but he is best 
known as one of the main representatives of Moroccan 
sifism at the beginning of the 17th century. His 
descendants form today a very numerous and 
important branch of the religious and’ scholarly 
aristocracy of Fez (the inhabitants of the town being 
called, in order to avoid a confusion with the family 
of the Fasiyyin, ah! Fas), 

Bibliography: E. Lévi-Provengal, Hist.Chorfa, 
264-5 (with references). (E. Ltvi-PROVENGAL) 
‘ABD at-KADIR at-KURASHI, Munyt at- 

Din ‘Asp aL-KApDIR B. MUHAMMAD B. MUHAMMAD 
B. NASR ALLAH B. SALIM B. ABI ’L-WaFA?’, Egyptian 
professor of Hanafite jurisprudence and biographer, 
born Sha‘ban 696/MaysJune 1297, died 7 Rabi‘ I 
775/27 August 1373. 

He is best known for his collection of alphabetically 
arranged brief biographies of Hanafites, al-Djawahir 
al-Mudtyya fi Tabakdt al-Hanafiyya (Haydarabad 
1332/1913-4), a valuable reference work, generally 
considered to be the first to deal with its particular 
subject. Written in a country in which the Hanafite 
school was weakly represented, and in a period just 
preceding its renaissance, the work has little firsthand 
information but preserves much material, especially 
from Persian local histoties. 

In addition, ‘Abd al-Kadir wrote a biography of 
Abi Hanifa (al-Bustan fi Mandkib Imamind al- 
Nu‘man, used in Dijaw. i, p. 26 ff.) and a collection 
of biographies of persons who died between 696/1297 
and 760/1359. His other publications (most complete 
lists in Ibn Kutlibugha ed. Fliigel, p. 28, and Ibn 
Tulin) belong to the ordinary run of juridical 
textbooks, commentaries, and indexes. 

Bibliograthy: Brockelmann, II, 96 f., SII, 89. 
Additional biographies in Ibn Hadjar, Inba?, anno 
775; Ibn Tilin, Ghuraf (ms. Shelud ‘Ali 1924, 
fols. 141b-142a); Ibn al-“Imad, Shadhardat, vi, 238. 
References to his life and activities in Djaw., for 
instance: i, 21, 93 f., 292, 304, 323, 346, 353, 367; 
ii, 121, 127, 187, 204, 229f., 428, 431f., 440, 
444, 445f. (F. RosENTHAL) 
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‘ABD aL-KARIM BUKHARI, a Persian 
historian, wrote in 1233/1818 a short summary 
of the geographical relations of Central Asiatic 
countries (Afghanistan, Bukhara, Khiwa, Khokand, 
Tibet and Kashmir), and of historical events in 
those countries from 1160 (accession of Ahmad Shah 
Durrani) down to his own times. ‘Abd al-Karim 
had already left his native country in 1222/1807-8 
and accompanied an embassy to Constantinople; he 
remained there till his death, which took place after 
1246/1830, and wrote his book for the master of 
ceremonies ‘Arif Bey. The only manuscript was 
obtained by Ch. Schefer from ‘Arif Bey’s estate and 
published in the PELOV (the text was printed in 


Balak, 1290/1873-4, the French translation in Paris” 


in 1876). The Histoire de lV Asie Centrale is a most 
important authority for the recent history of Central 
Asia, especially for Bukhara, Khiwa and Khokand. 
; (W. BaRTHOLD) 

‘ABD aLt-KARIM, Kurs aL-Din 3B. IBRAHIM 
aL-DJILI, a Muslim mystic, descendant of the 
famous safi ‘Abd al-Kadir al-Djilani, was born in 
767/1365 and died about 832/1428. Little is known 
of his life, as the biographical works do not mention 
him, According to some of his own statements in 
al-Insan al-Kamil, he lived from 796/1393 until 
805/1402-3 in Zabid in Yaman together with his 
shaykh Sharaf al-Din Isma‘il al-Djabarti. In 790/ 
1387 he was in India. He wrote about thirty books 
and treatises, of which al-Insadn al-Kamil fi Ma‘rifat 
al-Awakhir wa 'l-Awail is the best known (several 
editions printed in Cairo). An analysis of its contents 
has been given by R. A. Nicholson: The Perfect Man 
(Studies in Islamic Mysticism, Cambridge 1921, 
Ch. ii). Al-Djili is an adherent of the well-known 
pantheistic mystic Ibn ‘Arabi, to whose Futihat he 
wrote a commentary and whose doctrines hedeveloped 
and modified. According to his ontological doctrine 
exposed in his al-Insdn al-Kamil and his Mardatib al- 
Wudjid, nothing really exists but the Divine Essence 
with its creative (kakki) and creaturely (khkalki) 
modes of being. Absolute Being develops in a scale 
(maratib) of individualisations or ‘‘descents’’ (ta- 
nazzulat). The most important of these are the 
following: ‘ama, the simple hidden pure Essence 
before its manifestation (tadjalli); ahadtyya, the 
first descent from the darkness of ‘Amd to the 
light of the manifestation, the first manifestation 
of Pure Essence (dha?) exclusive of Divine attributes, 
qualities or relations; wakidiyya, the manifestation 
of the Essence with the attributes and qualities and 
their effects under the aspect of unity. It is plurality 
in unity. On this scale there is no distinction between 
the attributes, they are identical with each other 
and with the One. Opposites coincide—Mercy and 
Vengeance are the same. Iladhiyya is higher than the 
above-mentioned manifestations. It comprehends 
both Being and Non-being in all degrees, the ‘‘places 
of manifestation and the manifested” (al-mazdahir wa 
"l-zahir), i.e. the Creator and the Creature (al-hakk wa 
*l-khalk), At the same time it is the principle of order 
for the whole series of individualisations and main- 
tains each of them in its proper place. All opposites 
exhibit their relativity in the greatest possible 
perfection, they do not coincide any longer. Rakmd- 
niyya manifests the creative attributes (al-sifat 
al-khalkiyya) exclusively, whereas ildhiyya com- 
prehends both the creative and the creaturely. The 
first Mercy (rakma) of God was His bringing the 
Universe into existence from Himself. God is the 
substance (hayiild) of the Universe. The Universe is 
like ice, and God is the water of which the ice is 
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made. Rububiyya comprehends those attributes that 
require an object and are shared by man, as knowing, 
hearing, seeing. The differentiation of the phenomena 
of the Universe is caused by their mutual relations 
to the respective divine attribute through which God 
manifests Himself. In his al-Insdn al-Kamil al-Djili 
deals with most of the cosmic, metaphysical, religious 
and psychological notions current in his time. He 
establishes their place in his system and explains 
their relations to the respective divine attribute. In 
doing so he has succeeded in giving many new, 
unexpected and highly interesting interpretations 
of well-known theologoumena. Thus he builds a 
phantasmal cosmology which differs widely from 
orthodox views: e.g. Adam ate the forbidden fruit 
because his soul manifested a certain aspect of 
Lordship (rububiyya), for it is not in the nature 
of Lordship to submit to a prohibition; for the 
people in Hell God creates a natural pleasure of 
which their bodies become enamoured; Hell at last 
will be extinguished and replaced by a tree named 
Djirdjir; Iblis will return to the presence and grace 
of God; all infidels worship God according to the 
necessity of their essential natures and all will be 
saved, etc. Al-Djili’s doctrine of the Perfect Man 
(al-Insan al-Kamil), the Logos, is almost the same 
as that of Ibn ‘Arabi (cf. H. S. Nyberg, Kleinere 
Schriften des Ibn al-‘Arabi, Leiden 1919, 104). He 
is Muhammad the Prophet who may, however, 
assume the form of any holy man. So al-Djili met 
him in 796 in Zabid in the form of his shaykh. He 
is a copy of God, who becomes visible in him, and 
at the same time, he is a copy of the Universe, which 
is brought into existence from him. His whole being 
is sensible of a pervasive delight and contemplates 
the emanation of all that exists from himself, etc. 
Al-Djili had many auditions and visions. He talked 
with angels and cosmic beings. When in 800 he 
stayed in Zabid, he met all the prophets and saints; 
he wandered through Heaven and Hell, in which 
he met Plato. In the Mardtib al-Wudjiid forty 
degrees of Being are enumerated, the first being 
al-dhat al-ilahiyya or al-ghayb al-mutlak, the last 
al-insan. The other books and treatises of al-Djili 
have not yet been studied by European scholars. 
They are listed in Brockelmann, II, 264-5, S II, 
283-4. (H. RiItTER) 

‘ABD at-KARIM KASHMIRI s. ‘Axrsat 
MauMoOp B. BULAKI B. Mun. Ripa, Indo- Persian 
historian. From autobiographical references in his 
Baydan-t Waki‘ we learn that he was living in Dihli 
at the time of its sack by Nadir Shah (1151/1739), 
and entered the service of Nadir as a mutasaddi. He 
accompanied Nadir on his march from Dihli to 
Kazwin, reaching Kazwin in 1154/1741. From there 
he travelled to Mecca and returned to India by 
sea in 1156/1743. He died in 1198/1784. 

He is the author of a history of his own times 
from Nadir Shah’s invasion of India to 1198/1784 
(the India Office copy, Ethé 566, comes down to 
1199/1785), including an account of his own travels, 
entitled Baydn-t Waki‘. He gives much information 
obtained from NAadir’s courtiers, including ‘Alawi 
Khan, the hakim baski, or based on personal obser- 
vation, and is not afraid to criticise Nadir, The text 
has not been printed so far; a condensed translation 
was published by F. Gladwin, The Memoirs of Khoja 
Abdulkurreem, Calcutta 1788, 1812, London ‘£793; 
abridged version of this by L. Langles, Voyages de 
UInde a la Mecque, Paris 1797. To the MSS enume- 
tated by Storey can be added: The Panjab 
Public Library Cat. (Persian), Lahore 1942, p. 51, 
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copied 1230/1815; Panjab Univ. Library Shayrani 

MS (1185/1771); MS in the possession of the writer 

(1214/1800, from a copy made in 1193/1779). 
Bibliography: Elliot and Dowson, History of 

India, vii, 124-39; Ch. Rieu, Cat. of Pers. MSS 

(Brit. Mus.), 382; Storey, ii/2, 326-7; L. Lockhart, 

Nadir Shah, London 1938, 301. 

(MOHAMMAD SHAFI) 

‘ABD at-KARIM MUNSHI or more fully MuNsHI 
MAwLaw! Muu. ‘ABD aL-Karim SALAwI, Indo- 
Persian historian of the middle of the 19th cen- 
tury. He may have lived in Lucknow (Ta?rikh-t Pan- 
djab, 2, Mukadraba 21) or Cawnpir (Muharaba, 3). He 
was fond of studying history, and during his retire- 
ment rendered from Arabic into Persian al-Suyiti, 
Ta?rikh al-Khulafa?, and Ta’rikh Misr, and prepared 
an abridged version of Ibn Khallikan in Persian. 
He also translated astronomical and geographical 
works from English into Persian and Urdu, as well 
as story-books, the whole of the Arabian Nights, a 
history of Bengal etc. In Beale, Oriental Biogr. Dic., 
Calcutta 1881, 4, it is said that the Munshi had 
“died about thirty years ago’”’, which places the date 
of his death not much later than the end of 1851 
(he is spoken of as alive in the Muhdraba (preface) 
in 1848 and Sept. 1851). Of his Persian works, the 
following three, on contemporary history, have been 
lithographed. He is praised for his careful and 
objective writing of history and his simple, vivid 
and clear narrative. 

(i) Mukaraba-yi Kabul wa-Kandahar, lith. Lucknow 
1264/1848 and Cawnpir 1267/1851, describes the 
Afghan War down to General Pollock’s expedition 
(Sept.-Oct. 1842). The author had prepared a rough 
draft of the history of the Kabul and Kandahar 
expedition at the time, but in 1263/1847 he made 
suitable additions and emendations in his work 
after studying the Akbar-ndma, a Mathnawi poem 
in the style of the Skah-ndma and quoted passages 
from it on occasions. This fairly long poem (com- 
prising 8632 bayts in all) which is called Zafar 
Nama in its Daftar 1, Section 5 (madh-i Shah-i 
djamdjah), was finished in 2 daftars, in 1260/1844 
by Munshi Kasim Djan (‘Mirza Kdsim Beg muta- 
wattin balda-yt Shah Djthanabad” in one of the three 
Panjab University Mss., which was transcribed in 
Agra, in 1847). The poet had himself taken part in 
the expedition (for details see the Muhdraba, 4, based 
on the Khatima of the Akbar-Nadma, Daftar 1). 

Kasim’s Akbar-Ndma (for MSS. other than those 
noted above and for the Agra ed. of 1272 see Storey, 
ii/2, 402) is not to be confounded, as has been done 
by Ivanow (Descript. Cat. of the Pers. Mss. in the 
Curzon collection, 12, no. 22) with Hamid Kashmiri’s 
Akbar-Nadma (Kabul, 1320 shamsi), a similar work 
in theme and metre and date (it also was finished 
in 1260). 

The Curzon collection of the A.S.B. (see Ivanow’s 
Cat. mentioned above) has a ms. of the Muhdraba. 

(ii) Ta°vikh Pandjab Tukfat** li-l-A hbab (or Tuhfa-yi 
Ahkbdab) lith. Matba‘ Muhammadi (prob. Lucknow), 
1265/1849, deals with the Anglo-Sikh Wars. It is 
divided into two hamla’s, the first relating to the 
first Sikh War (1845-6) and the second to the second 
Sikh War (1848-9), written in order to show that 
the English had won the wars (Preface). 

It is based on the statement of English officers 
and the accounts published in contemporary Urdi 
newspapers, duly checked. The work contains some 
curious documents such as a statement of the 
revenues of the Pandjab in the Sikh period, texts 
of Anglo-Sikh treaties and texts or summaries of 





British public announcements in the Pandjab at 
the time, inscriptions on the Sikh guns etc. 

(iii) Ta?’vitkh-t Ahmad (or Ta’rikh Ahmadshahi), 
lith. Lucknow 1266/1850 (for the mss. of the work 
see Storey ii/2, 403). Having completed the history 
of Shudja‘ al-Mulk Durrani (see ii above) who left 
Ludhiana and with the help of the British Govern- 
ment regained the throne of his ancestors in 1255/ 
1841, the author decided to write a complete history 
of the Durranis. Till 1212/1797 (about the middle 
of the reign of Zaman Shah) he based it on the 
Husaynshahi or the Ta?rvikh Husayni (see Rieu, 
Cat. Pers. Mss. Br. Mus., iii, 904b) by Imam 
al-Din who had lived for a long time in Afghanistan. 
A very brief history of the subsequent period up to 
the fall of the dynasty he based on the information 
received from well-informed, trustworthy and 
truthful visitors of his from Kabul, Kandahar and 
vicinity (Ahmadshahi, 3, 51). After stating the 
genealogy of the Abdalis he gives the history of 
Ahmad Shah and his successors. In the last quarter 
of the work is given an account of the chief amirs 
of Zaman Shah, a geographical note on the Pandjab 
and the stages of the route Kabul-Kandahar-Harat- 
Cisht (with a list of the tombs of the Cishti saints), 
and a chapter on Turkistan and its ruler Narbita 
Bey. The last event mentioned is the death of 
Shudja‘ al-Mulk and the recall of the British troops 
from Afghanistan, to which is appended a list of the 
17 sons of Pa?inda Khan. 

This work and the Muhdraba are among the 
sources of the Sivddj al-Tawdarikh (Kabul 1337), a 
history of Afghanistan compiled under the orders 
of the Amir Habib Allah Khan. 

An Urdi version of the Ta>vikh Ahmad by Mir 
Warith ‘Ali Sayfi and entitled WakiSat-i Durrani was 
lith. in Cawnpir. 1292/1875. 

E. Edwards, Cat. of the Persian Printed Books in 
the British Mus., London 1922, 21, ascribes to him: 
A dictionary of Anglo-Persian homogeneous words etc., 
Bombay 1889. 
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‘ABD a.-KAYS (rarely ‘Abd Kays), i.e. ‘Servant 
of (the god) Kays’, old Arabian tribe in East 
Arabia. The sisba is ‘Abdi and ‘Abkasi. 

“Abd al-Kays belongs to a group of tribes once 
settled in the modern province of al-‘Arid, whence it 
advanced to the North-West as far as present-day 
Sudayr and to the South-East as far as al-Khardj. This 
group was later, in the genealogy of the Northern 
Arabs, given the name of Rabi‘a (q.v.]. Already in 
the 5th century parts of this group detached them- 
selves and started to nomadize partly within, partly 
beyond the arch of the Tuwayk. To the latter belonged 
“Abd al-Kays, which in the 6th century penetrated 
into the two great oasis districts of Eastern Arabia, 
namely al-Bahrayn inland, and al-Katif on the 
coast. The oasis of al-Bahrayn (known since the 
roth century as al-Ahsa?, and only since the 19th 
as al-Hasa {g.v.]) is plentifully watered by wells and 
natural and artificial streams, the greatest of which 
is called (‘Ayn) Muhallim. The district reached in 
the north as far as SAynayn (= al-‘Uyin), badly 
sanded already in the 12th century, and in the 
south as far as the village of al-Kathib, which 
survived till the Middle Ages. The capital was 
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Hadjar, with its citadel al-Mushakkar. Another 
fortified place was Djuwatha. The oasis district 
on the coast reached from Safwa (a name that does 
not occur before the Middle Ages) in the north to 
Zahran in the south, its capital being Zara near 
Katif. 

‘Abd al-Kays was divided into two groups, Shann 
and Lukayz. Lukayz comprised the tribes of Nukra, 
al-Dil, ‘Idjl and Muharib b. ‘Amr. The last three 
were distinguished by the denomination al-‘Umir 
from their ‘‘brothers’’ the Anmar. These latter 
consisted of the tribes of ‘Amir b. al-Harith (with 
the sub-tribes of Bani Murra and Bani Malik) and 
Djadhima b. ‘Awf (in which the branches ‘Abd 
Shams, Hiyay and ‘Amr confederated, under the 
name Baradjim, against the stronger Haritha). 

The Muharib lived in the villages of the oasis of 
al-Bahrayn. Hadjar itself was inhabited by a mixed 
population, not bound by tribal ties. The same was 
probably the case in Zara and other towns of the 
coastal oasis, where there existed also a considerable 
population of non-Arabic origin (Persians, Indians, 
Jews, Mandaeans), and it can be assumed that this 
was the case in Hadjar as well, though to a smaller 
extent. Katif was inhabited by the Djadhima b. 
‘Awf and Zahran by the Nukra. In regard to land- 
ownership, we know only that in Sulasil, in the 
East Arabian Djawf (around Dara = al-Dar = ‘Ayn 
Dar) a certain ‘Amir was the owner, 7abb, of the 
oasis. In the summer, the northern ‘Abd al-Kays: 
Shann, ‘Amir b. al-Harith and al-‘Umir used to 
nomadize together inland around WAdi Farik, while 
the Nukra grazed between Zahran and the district 
of Baynina, S.-E. from Katar (where also the last 
village of the tribe, Lu‘ba, is to be loaked for). 

Emigration from the over-populated oases started 
at an early date, directed partly towards the other 
coastal lands of Arabia, ‘Uman (fractions of Nukra 
and Dil, ‘Awaka, “brothers” of the ‘Umir and 
Anmiér, etc.), and partly towards the Persian coast. 

When ‘Abd al-Kays penetrated into Eastern 
Arabia, they are said to have found there remnants 
of Iyad, who were at that time migrating towards 
“Irak. Later, they had as their northern neighbours 
those of the Kays b. Tha‘laba (of Bakr-Rabi‘a) who 
had left their dwellings in ‘Arid and were grazing 
along the line Thadj—Kazima—Faldj = al-Batin. The 
enemies of ‘Abd al-Kays were the Sa‘d, a group 
of Tamim, who roamed on both sides of the Dahna? 
as far as Wadi Farik and Wadi al-Sahba. 

The oases of the coast were from the time of 
Sh4pir II (310-79) under direct Persian rule. The 
country inland belonged at the beginning of the 
6th century to the kingdom of Kinda, while after 
its fall about 530 a lateral line of that dynasty 
reigned in Hadjar. After its extinction, al-Bahrayn 
was conquered, no doubt with the consent of the 
Persians, by the Lakhmids of al-Hira. Under al- 
Nu‘m4n III (579-601) the resistance of the Shann 
and Lukayz was broken by plundering expeditions. 
After the fall of the Lakhmids the land was ruled 
by a Persian ispahbadh residing in Mushakkar and 
assisted by an Arabian person of trust. The cordial 
reception given by the governors and later also by 
the ‘Abd al-Kays to Muhammad’s envoys and 
letters can be probably explained by the fact that 
the two governors had lost the support of the home 
country owing to the strife over the succession to 
the throne that broke out in Persia in 628. During 
the ridda part of the ‘Abd al-Kays, under al-Djarid 
(of the Haritha—Djadhima) remained faithful to 
Medina, while others, led by the chief of Kays b. 


Tha‘laba, proclaimed a Lakhmid as their ruler. The 
Muslims were besieged in Djuwatha, but held out. 
After the arrival of reinforcements, made available 
by the victory over Musaylima, they took the 
initiative and attacked (12/633). It was not before 
the autumn of 634 that the Persian garrison of Zara 
was forced to surrender. 

With the Muslim conquest starts a new movement 
of emigration. Labi‘ (an older tribe than Shann and 
Lukayz) took part in a expedition across the Gulf 
against Fars and settled mainly in Tawwadj. The 
emigration was directed mainly towards Basra; 
in Kifa, the ‘Abd al-Kays were not so strongly 
represented. With the troops of Kifa they reached 
Mosul, with those of Basra Khurasan, where their 
strength in 715 was four thousand men. The ‘Abd 
al-Kays took no prominent part in the politics of 
the newly conquered provinces. They more often, 
with a few exceptions, adapted themselves to local 
conditions, were ‘Alid in SAlid Kifa, and participated 
in Basra and Khurasan in the feuds between the 
tribes. In Basra, Harim b. Hayydn, one of the 
earliest pietists of Islam and a forerunner of al- 
Hasan al-Basri, belonged to this tribe. 

In their native country the ‘Abd al-Kays tried to 
withstand, but without success, the Khiaridjite 
Movement of Nadjda, centered in the Yamama 
(67/686-7). At the same time, the tribal distribution 
there begins to change. Of the tribes of ‘Abd al-Kays 
only Djadhima b. ‘Awf and Mubarib remained in 
their old sites—Muharib occupying also the harbour 
of ‘Ukayr, and ‘Amr b. al-Harith remaining in 
Zahran and on one of the smaller islands of Bahrayn 
(Sitra?). The rest of their territory was occupied by 
the Sa&%—Tamim, who penetrated into Bahrayn 
itself and built there the village of al-Ahsa?. Azd 
from ‘Uman established themselves on the coast, 
probably at the same time as in Basra, i.e. about 
60/680. Some of them settled, together with ‘Abd 
al-Kays, in the oasis of Twam = Tawam/Tuwaym 
in Sudayr. 

In the IXth century an oasis principality was 
set up in East Arabia. An Azdite ruled in Zara, one 
Ibn Mismar of the Djadhima b. ‘Awf in Katif, the 
Bani Hafs, also belonging to ‘Abd al- Kays, in Safwa. 
Bahrayn was divided into the principalities of 
Hadjar and Djuwatha under al-‘Ayydsh al-Muharibi 
and al-‘Ury4n (of the Bani Malik), respectively. In 
the years 249-54/863-8 an ‘Alid, or pseudo-‘Alid, 
rebelled in Bahrayn. He tried his luck first in Hadjar, 
then in al-Ahs4? among the Sa‘d. Finally he with- 
drew into the desert and collected an army consisting 
of Tamim and of tribes which had newly immigrated 
from the west. It cost al-‘Uryan much trouble, with 
help of the other chiefs of ‘Abd al-Kays, to expel 
the rebel, who soon afterwards started the great 
rising of the Zandj [g.v.] slaves in Basra. 

The immigrants just mentioned and beduins who 
infiltrated afterwards, as well as good families from 
Katif, became in the next generation the supporters 
of the Karmatian missionary Abi Sa‘id al-Djan- 
nabi. The revolution broke out in 268/899. Katif 
fell first, Zara was burned, and finally Hadjar too 
was taken, notwithstanding the Caliph’s inter- 
vention. Al-Ahsa? became the capital of the East- 
Arabian state of the Karmatians {g.v.]. This was 
overthrown in 469/1076-7 by the ‘Uyinids {g.v.] 
ie. the Al Ibrahim, belonging to the Bana Murra 
of al-‘Uyin. The new dynasty soon showed signs of 
decline, interrupted only by a short period of 
recovery at the end of the 12th century. About 
1245 this last dynasty of the ‘Abd al-Kays collapsed. 
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The attempt of the ‘Uydnid ‘Ali b. Mukarrab to 
revive the ancient glory of the tribe by his poems 
miscarried, partly because the old Arabian world 
had long since become petrified, partly because also 
the oases of East Arabia were permeated by new 
immigrants. 

Before the ‘Abd al-Kays accepted Islam, the 
tribe seems to have been overwhelmingly Christian. 
Only a few names bear witness to its original pagan 
religion: ‘Amr al-Afkal from Shann, ‘Abd Shams, ‘Abd 
‘Amr (?). The office of the afkal (from Babylonian 
apkallu, ‘‘priest””) was taken over, as in other tribes, 
from the early Arabian town civilisation. Tradition, 
ignorant of this fact, made of ‘Amr al-Afkal a 
representative of hybris. 

The genealogy of the ‘Abd al-Kays is, compared 
with that of other tribes, remarkably incomplete, to 
judge by Ibn al-Kalbi’s Mukhtasar (Table A of 
Wiistenfeld contains many, Ibn Hazm’s Diamhara 
some errors, the latter not only in the printed text, 
but also in the good MSS of Rampore and Bankipore). 
Firstly, many units, known from other sources, are 
missing; secondly, the position of the ‘Companions’, 
or the members of the embassy of the tribe to the 
Prophet, varies up to five generations, and an 
officer of the caliph al-Mansir is put higher than 
some of them. 

Similar uncertainty exists concerning the poets 
of the tribe, viz. al-Muthakkib and al-Mumazzak 
of Nukra, Yazid and Suwayd b. al-Khadhdhak of 
Shann. Yazid (according to others al-Mumazzak) 
described, as an onlooker, his own burial; this is 
something new. Al-Salatan, the poet from Basra, 
a contemporary of Djarir, belongs to Shann; Ziyad 
al-ASdjam, who lived in Persia, was a mawla of 
the ‘Amir b. al-Harith. 

Al-Muthakkib uses several Persian loan-words, 
not current otherwise, and some difficult expressions, 
but they are not peculiarly dialectal. At any rate, 
the dialect of the ‘Abd al-Kays must not be iden- 
tified with that of al-Bahrayn (here used, as generally 
in later times, as the name of the province), con- 
sidered by the Arab philologists as an inferior one. 
Striking are the three forms for the personal and 
tribal name Dil, Dil, Du’il, “‘weasel’’, among the 
‘Abd al-Kays, Bakr and Kinana. 
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‘ABD at-LATIF at-BAGHDADI, Muwarrax 
AL-Din ABO MUHAMMAD B. YUsurF, also called Inn 
AL-LABBAD, a versatile scholar and scientist, 
born at Baghdad in 557/1162-3, died there in 629/ 
1231-2. In Baghdad he studied grammar, law, 
iradition etc. (giving in his autobiography a vivid 





picture of contemporary methods of study) and was 
persuaded by a Maghribi wandering scholar to 
devote himself to philosophy, mainly according to 
the system of Ibn Sina, and to natural science and 
alchemy. In 585/1189-90 he went to Mosul (where 
he studied the works of al-Suhrawardi al-Maktil, 
but found them inept), next year to Damascus, then 
to the camp of Saladin outside ‘Akka (587/1191), 
where he met Baha? al-Din b. Shaddad and ‘Imad al- 
Din al-Isfahani, and acquired the patronage of al- 
Kadi al-Fadil, and then to Cairo. Here he made 
the acquaintance of Misa b. Maymin and a certain 
Abu ’1-Kasim al-Shari‘i, who introduced him to the 
works of al-Farabi, Alexander of Aphrodisias and 
Themistius, which turned him away from Ibn Sina 
and alchemy. In 588/1192 he met Saladin in Jeru- 
salem, then went to Damascus, whence he returned 
to Cairo. After some years he went to Jerusalem and 
then, in 604/1207-8, again to Damascus. Some time 
later he went via Aleppo to Erzindjan, to the court 
of ‘Ala? al-Din Da?ad. When the Saldjikid Kayku- 
badh conquered Erzindjan, ‘Abd al-Latif, after a 
journey to Erzerum, returned from Erzindjan to 
Aleppo via Kamakh, Diwrigi and Malatiya (626/1228- 
9), and soon afterwards returned to his native 
Baghdad where he died. 

His numerous writings covered almost the whole 
domain of the knowledge of those days. Of those 
extant, al-Ifdda wa'l-I‘tibaér, a short description of 
Egypt, was widely known in Europe and was trans- 
lated into Latin, German, and French; cf. S. de Sacy, 
Relation de VEgypte par Abd al-Latif, Paris 1810; 
the others are on philology, tradition, medicine, 
mathematics and philosophy. (For his work on 
metaphysics cf. P. Kraus, in BIE, 1941, 277.) His 
account of the Mongol invasion was taken over by 
al-Dhahabi (cf. J. de Somogyi, Js/., 1937, 106 ff.) 
His notes are quoted by Ibn Abi Usaybi‘a for 
information on personalities in Baghdad (cf. index), 
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‘ABD at-LATIF KASTAMUNILI [see vatiFi]. 

‘ABD at-MADJID I (Aspiitmecip), Ottoman 
sultan, son of Mahmid II and his second kadin 
Bezm-i ‘Alem (a remarkable woman), born on Friday, 
14 (not rr) Sha‘*ban 1238/25 April 1823. He succeeded 
his father, whose reforms he was to continue, on 19 
(not 25) Rabi‘ II 1255/1 July 1839, a few days after 
the defeat of Nizib (24 June) inflicted on the Turks 
by Ibrahim Pasha [q.v.]. The concert of the powers, 
which included, for the first time, Turkey, but not 
France, saved, however, the Ottoman Empire 
(Convention of London, 15 July 1840). 

The most important events of his reign were the 
proclamation of the khatt+ sheri/, or khat{-i hiimayin, 
of Giilkhane (26 Sha‘ban 1255/3 Nov. 1839) and 
the Crimean war, which began in 1853 and was ended 
by arbitration in the Treaty of Paris (30 March 1856). 
For the proclamation see TANZIMAT, GULKHANE, 
KHATT-I HUMAYON, SUTHMANLIS, for the Crimean 
war ‘UTHMANLIS and, in general, the handbooks on 
history. It is worth mentioning here that the famous 
defence of Silistria, on the Bulgarian Danube (19 May- 
23 June 1854) was the subject of a famous poem 
by Namik Kemal [¢.v.]. 

There was also a whole series of troubles, insurrec- 
tions and massacres: in Kurdistan (1847), in the 
Danubian principalities (1848), in Bosnia (1850-51), 
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in Montenegro (1852-3), in the Lebanon (1849), in 
Dijidda, in the Lebanon and in Syria (1860), not to 
speak of Bulgaria and Albania. 

Apart from his legislative work, ‘Abd al-Madjid 
was the author of important reforms, in regard to 
the administration (in the eydlets or wildyets, “‘pro- 
vinces’’), the army (law of 6 Sept. 1843; see REDIF), 
education (i‘dddi, ‘‘military preparatory’”’ schools, 
1845; riishdiyye, “higher primary” schools for boys 
and girls, 1847; ddr tl-ma‘arif, 1849; mekteb-t 
“othmani, “Ecole ottomane’’ in Paris 1855), and 
the coinage (money of good alloy, carefully coined, 
especially the pieces called medjidtyye, of 20 piastres; 
issued from 1844). To him is due the building of 
hospitals and other edifices, such as the palace of 
Dolma Baghée 1853), the restoration of the Aya 
Sofiya mosque by Fossati (20 July 1849), the first 
depositary for the state archives, Khazine-yi Ewrak 
(1845), the first theatre (French Theatre or ‘‘Crystal 
Palace’, by Giustiniani), the first sdl-ndme, or 
“imperial year-book’’ (1847). 

It was from his reign onwards that the imperial 
princes (skdh-sdde) bore the simple title of efendz. 

‘Abd al-Madjid was the first sultan to speak a 
Western language (French). He was a subtle and 
polished person, lightly built, but of weak health 
undermined by the abuses of drink and harem. He 
was a spendthrift. Capricious, but courageous, he 
gained universal respect by his refusal to hand over 
to the Austrians, in 1849, Kossuth and the other 
Hungarian political refugees. ‘“The annals of Turkey 
have as yet no record of a sovereign more humane, 
of such gentle manners, animated by such civilizing 
tendencies; his mild and attractive features revealed 
a generous soul’? (Mgr. Louis. Petit—(pseudonyin: 
Kutchuk Efendi), Catholic bishop of Athens, Les 
Contemporains, no. 333, Maison de la Bonne Presse, 
1899). 

He died young, on 17 Dhu ’1-Hidjdja 1277/25 June 
1861, in the middle of the financial crisis of the 
country. He was buried in a modest ttivbe near the 
mosque of Sultan Selim. 

For three out of the ten Grand-Viziers of his 
reign, see RASHID PASHA, ‘ALI PASHA, KHUSRAW PASHA. 

The foreign diplomat who played during the 
reigh of this sultan the most important role in 
Istanbul was Stratford Canning (Lord Stratford de 
Redcliffe). 
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‘ABD at-MADJID II (Appiitmecit), last 
Ottoman caliph, son of ‘Abd al-‘Aziz (q.v.]. He 
was elected caliph by the Great National Assembly, 
18 Nov. 1922, and succeeded, in this quality only, 
his cousin Muhammad VI, who, after the abolition 
of the sultanate (1 Nov. 1922) took refuge on board 
a British warship and left Istanbul. During some 
months, all the opponents of the regime established in 
Ankara by Mustafa Kemal rallied round the caliph, 
who had, in reality, no power at all. Mustafa Kemal 
put an end to these intrigues by proclaiming the 
republic, 29 Oct. 1923. A little more than four 
months afterwards, 3 March 1924, the Great National 
Assembly resolved upon the abolition of the caliphate. 
The next day ‘Abd al-Madjid left Istanbul. He died 
in Paris, 23 August 1944. 

Bibliography: Discours du Ghazi Moustafa 
Kemal, président de la République turque, Leipzig 
1927; COC, 1944-5, 105. 

‘ABD aL-MALIK B. MuHAmmap B. ABI ‘AMIR 
AL-MA‘SAFIRI ABod MARWAN AL-MUZAFFAR, son 
and successor of the famous “major domo” 
(kadjib) al-Mansir (g.v.] under the reign of the 
Umayyad caliph of al-Andalus Hisham II al-Mu?ay- 
yad bi’llah. He was the real sovereign of Muslim 
Spain after the death of his father in Medinaceli 
(Madinat Salim) in 392/1002. 

‘Abd al-Malik, second son of al-Mansiir, was born 
in 364/975; his mother, an «mm walad called al- 
Dhalfa?, survived him several years. Even before 
succeeding his father he gained experience as general 
in several campaigns, both in the North of Spain, 
against the Christians, and in Morocco. He was 
appointed by his father as a kind of viceroy of 
Morocco in 388/998, and took up his residence in 
Fez, but was recalled to Cordova the next year. 
On the career of ‘Abd al-Malik as sovereign we are 
informed in sufficient detail by the newly discovered 
Hispano-Arabic chronicles. One gets the impression 
that ‘Abd al-Malik b. Abi ‘Amir, without having 
the genius of his father, was not lacking in certain 
statesmanlike qualities. At any rate, the seven years 
during which he held power are represented as the 
last favourable period of the history of al-Andalus 
before the fall of the Uinayyad calipahate of the West. 

The “majordomo”, remaining faithful to the line 
followed by al-Mansir, continued his policy of 
harassing the Christian enemy beyond the frontier 
zones (thughir). For this purpose he undertook year 
after year an expedition to one or the other of the 
marches of al-Andalus. In 393/1003 he directed his 
army towards the Hispanic March (bildd al-Ifrandj), 
ravaged the surroundings of Barcelona and laid 
waste thirty-five fortresses of the enemy. In 394/1004, 
he attacked the territory of the count of Castille, 
Sancho Garcia, who asked for an armistice and 
in the following year helped ‘Abd al-Malik in his 
campaign against Galicia and Asturias. In the 
summer of 396/1006, ‘Abd. al-Malik started an 
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offensive against the Frankish county of Ribagorza. 
His most famous expedition, however, was that of 
the following year, aimed against the fortress of 
Clunia, which was taken and destroyed. This victory 
gained for the ‘Amirid hadjib the honorific title of 
al-Muzaffar. In 398/1007 he had again to take up 
arms against Sancho Garcia and Castille, and yet 
again in the following year. While he was preparing 
to set out against Castille, he succumbed to a disease 
of the chest, near Cordova, on the Guadimellato 
(Wadi Armilat), 16 Safar 399/20 Oct. 1008. 

During the seven years of his rule, ‘Abd al-Malik 
al-Muzaffar preserved for the State of Cordova its 
strong administrative structure, by favouring the 
Slavonic dignitaries (sakdliba) against the Arab 
aristocracy. Nevertheless, several attemps were made 
on his person. There are reasons to assume that his 
brother, ‘Abd al-Rahm4n Sanchuelo, who succeeded 
him, was not without his share in the unexpected 
and premature death of the second ‘Amirid. 

[See also ‘AMIRIDS and UMAYYADS OF SPAIN]. 
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E. Lévi-Provengal, Hist. Esp. mus., ii, 273 (bibliogr. 
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(E. Lévi-PRovENGAL) 

‘ABD at-MALIK 8. KATAN A t-Finri, gover- 
nor of al-Andalus. He succeeded in this office 
‘Abd al-Rahmaan b. ‘Abd Allah al-Ghafiki (¢.v.], 
when the latter was killed during his expedition into 
Gaul, 114/732. He had to surrender his office, in 
116/734, to ‘Ukba b. al-Hadjdjadj al-Salili, but 
resumed it in 123/740. Belonging to the Medinese 
party, he evinced a rather unfavourable attitude 
towards the caliph of Damascus. Almost at once, 
however, he was confronted with grave difficulties 
caused by the Berbers who revolted in the Iberian 
peninsula and soon afterwards menaced Cordova. 
In face of this danger, and in view of the insufficiency 
of his own military resources, ‘Abd al-Malik had to 
appeal, whether he liked it or not, for the services 
of a group of Arabs belonging to various djunds 
{g.v.] of Syria, who were besieged in the North- 
African fortress of Ceuta, and gave them permission 
to cross the Straits under the command of their 
chief Baldj [¢.v.]. Thanks to this reinforcement and 
to three successive defeats which they inflicted 
upon the rebellious Berbers, he suceeded in allaying 
the danger that menaced him. The Syrian troops, 
however, confident in their strength, had no difficulty 
in removing ‘Abd al-Malik b. Katan and put in his 
place as wali of al-Andalus their own general Baldi, 
at the beginning of Dhu ’l-Ka‘da 123/Sept. 741. One 
of the first actions of the new governor was to order 
the execution of his predecessor, who was then a 
very old man. 

Bibliography: E. Lévi-Provengal, Hist. Esp. 
mus., i, 41, 43-7. (E. Ltvi-PRovENGAL) 
‘ABD at-MALIK 8. MARWAN, fifth Caliph of 

the Umayyad line, reigned 65-86/685-705. According 
to general report he was born in the year 26/646-7, 
the son of Marwan b. al-Hakam [g.v.], his mother 
being ‘A?isha bint Mu‘awiya b. al-Mughira. As a 
boy of ten he was an eye-witness of the storming 
of ‘Uthm4n’s house, and at the age of sixteen 
Mu‘4wiya appointed him to command the Madinian 
troops against the Byzantines. He remained at 
Medina until the outbreak of the rebellion against 
Yazid I (62-3/682-3). When the Umayyads were 
expelled by the rebels, he left the town with his 





father, but on meeting the Syrian army under 
‘Muslim b. ‘Ukba he returned with him, after giving 
Muslim information concerning the town and its 
defences. This was followed by the battle of the 
Harra and the total defeat of the Madinians (27 Dhu 
"l-Hidjdja 63/27 Aug. 683). After the assassination of 
his father (Ramadan 65/April-May 685), ‘Abd al- 
Malik was recognized as Caliph by the partisans of 
the Umayyads, but he was faced with serious 
difficulties. Although the battle of Mardj Rahit had 
reaffirmed Umayyad control of Syria, and Egypt 
had been recovered and was strongly held by his 
brother ‘Abd al-SAziz [g.v.], Zufar b. Harith held 
out in the north at Kirkisiyya, with the support 
of the Kays, until 71/690-1, and the Byzantines 
were giving much trouble on the frontiers, even 
reoccupying Antioch in 68/688, as well as giving aid 
to the Mardaites within Syria itself. In Mecca, ‘Abd 
Allah b. al-Zubayr {¢.v.] had been proclaimed Caliph, 
and was at least nominally recognized in most prov- 
inces of the empire. Nevertheless, ‘Abd al-Malik 
showed himself equal to the task, and within a few 
years succeeded in restoring the unity of the Arabs 
under Syrian leadership. 

At first, however, ‘Irak and the East had to be 
abandoned. The governor, ‘Ubayd Allah b. Ziyad, 
driven out by the tribesmen after the death of Yazid, 
was unable, in spite of his success in defeating an 
attack by Kifan forces in Mesopotamia (Ramadan 
65/May 685), to reoccupy Kifa and Basra, Kifa 
was shortly afterwards seized by the Shi‘ite leader 
Mukhtar {q.v.], whose partisans, after an indecisive 
engagement with the Syrians (Dhu ’l-Hididja 66/July 
686), totally defeated ‘Ubayd Allah on the Jxhazir 
tiver in the following month under the command 
of Ibrahim b. al-Ashtar. For the next five years 
“Irak remained under the rule of Mus‘ab b. al- 
Zubayr, whose general al-Muhallab b. Abi Sufra, 
with the troops of Basra, defeated Mukhtar’s forces 
at Harira in Ramadan 67/April 687 and reoccupied 
Kifa. In order to free his hands for dealing with 
Irak, ‘Abd al-Malik in 69/689 made a ten years’ truce 
with the Greek Emperor, by which, in return for 
an annual tribute, the latter removed the Mardaites 
from Syria into Greek territory. Immediately after- 
wards ‘Abd al-Malik set out from Damascus against 
Mus‘ab, but was obliged to return in order to deal 
with a revolt in the capital led by his kinsman ‘Amr 
b. Sad al-Ashdak (g.v.]. ‘Amr fortified himself in the 
residence, but on the Caliph’s arrival he capitulated 
on promise of life and liberty. Nevertheless, ‘Abd 
al-Malik was unable to trust him, and soon after- 
wards had him seized and executed him, according 
to the general statement, with his own hand. In the 
following year (70/690) the campaign against Mus‘ab 
was renewed, but both armies faced one another in 
Mesopotamia without result. In the third year, 
‘Abd al-Malik opened his campaign by besieging 
Zufar in Kirkisiyya for some months. After its 
capture he reoccupied Upper Mesopotamia, and 
teinforced by the Kays marched into ‘Irak. At 
Dayr al-Djathalik, near Maskin, Mus‘ab and Ibn 
al-Ashtar were defeated and slain (Diumada I or 
II, 72/Oct.-Nov., 691). Al-Muhallab with the troops 
of Basra was engaged in the struggle with the 
Khiaridjites, and most of the ‘Irakis were weary of 
the conflict, which had brought them little but 
hardships and loss. Immediately after the Caliph’s 
entry into Kifa, where he received the homage of 
the province, a force of 2000 Syrians was despatched 
under al-Hadjdjadj to deal with Ibn al-Zubayr at 
Mecca. After a halt at Ja?if, al-Hadjdjadj laid siege 
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to Mecca on 1 Dhu ’l-Ka‘da 72/25 March 692; it 
was a little more than six months before Ibn al- 
Zubayr was killed on the field and the city surren- 
dered (17 Dj. I or II, 73/4 Oct. or 3 Nov., 692). 
Al-Hadjdjadj was rewarded with the governorship 
of the Hidjaz. 

The recovery of ‘Irak involved ‘Abd al-Malik in 
the necessity of organizing immediate measures 
against the Iharidjites. After an initial failure, the 
combined forces of Kifa and Basra defeated the 
Nadjdiyya of Yamama at Mushabhar in 73/692-3, 
but the more dangerous and fanatical Azarika in 
Persia set a tougher problem. Even under the 
command of al-Muhallab, the war-weary mukdtila 
showed little stomach for this task until in 75/694 
SAbd al-Malik transferred al-Hadjdjadj to the 
government of Kifa. With his ruthless and energetic 
backing al-Muhallab was able to hunt down the 
Azarika in a three-years’ campaign: In the meantime 
a fresh Kharidjite rising broke out among the 
Rabi‘a tribesmen in Mesopotamia, who, under the 
leadership of Shabib, swept down on the territories 
of Kifa and seized Mada?in (76-7/695-6). When the 
mukdtila of Kifa, recalled from Persia, proved 
unable to prevent Shabib from investing their city, 
al-Hadjdjadj obtained the services of 4000 Syrian 
troops, who, after driving off the attackers and 
killing Shabib (end of 77/beg. of 697) went on 
to break up the Arab section of the Azarika in 
TJabaristan. Following on an outbreak of disorder in 
Khurasan in the same year (78/697), ‘Abd al-Malik 
added this province also to the government of al- 
Hadjdjadj, who appointed al-Muhallab to govern it 
as his deputy. Al-Muhallab reopened shortly after- 
wards the campaigns towards Central Asia, but few 
positive gains are recorded before his death in 
82/701-2, when he was succeeded by his son Yazid. 
At the same time ‘Abd al-Rahm4n b. Muhammad b. 
al-Ash‘ath, who had been appointed to Sidjistan, 
was engaged in Afghanistan with the troops of Kifa 
and Basra. Enraged by the criticisms directed 
against them by the plebeian viceroy, Ibn al-Ash‘ath 
and the ashraf revolted (81/700-1) and marched 
back into ‘Irak. The small body of Syrian troops 
and their supporters were unable to withstand the 
united forces of the province, and for a time the 
situation was critical; but with the aid of reinforce- 
ments from Syria the rebels were defeated at Dayr 
al-Djamadjim (Dj. II, 82/July 701) and again routed 
at Maskin on the Dudjayl (Sha‘ban 82/Oct. 701), 
and the remnants were pursued into Sidjistan and 
Khurasan, where they were dispersed by Yazid b. 
al-Muhallab (83/702). In the same year al-Hadjdjadj 
built a new garrison city for the Syrian troops at 
Wasit. This episode proved to be a turning-point in 
the history of the Umayyad Caliphate and the Arab 
empire. Henceforward a permanent Syrian army of 
occupation garrisoned ‘Irak, and the mukatila of 
Kifa and Basra were never again called out on a 
war footing. For twelve years more the heavy hand 
of al-Hadjdjadj maintained order and security, and 
laid the foundations of future economic prosperity 
in ‘Irak, but at the cost of much bitter resentment 
amongst the tribesmen, especially in Kifa. 

The war with the Byzantines was renewed in 
73/692, in consequence of the Emperor’s refusal to 
accept the new Muslim gold currency struck by 
*Abd al-Malik. Despite some initial successes in their 
raids into Anatolia and Armenia, the Syrian troops, 
commanded by the Caliph’s brother Muhammad, 
gained little territory, but prepared the way for 
the expeditions of the next reign. In North Africa, 
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however, the mukdtila of Egypt, under Hassan b. 
al-Nu‘man, after regaining the southern part of 
Ifrikiya, advanced on Carthage with naval support 
(78/679). A reinforcing Greek fleet was defeated, 
Carthage occupied, and a secure base established 
at Kayraw4n for further conquests. 

In the midst of these preoccupations with internal 
conflicts and external wars, ‘Abd al-Malik found 
time to develop the administrative efficiency of his 
empire. The answer to the disintegrating tendencies 
of tribalism was centralization, and various reforms 
were put in hand to this end. The most important 
was the substitution of Arabic for Greek and 
Persian in the financial bureaux; this was a first 
step towards the reorganization and unification of 
the diverse tax-systems in the provinces, and 
also a step towards a more definitely Muslim admin- 
istration. This appears even more clearly in the 
decision to issue an Islamic gold coinage, replacing 
the Byzantine denarius with its image of the Emperor 
by a Muslim dindr with Kur’4nic texts. Despite 
the hostility which later tradition displayed towards 
the Umayyads and al-Hadijdjadj in particular, it 
cannot be doubted that already the influence of 
Islam was strongly felt in this, the first generation of 
Muslim rulers who had been brought up from child- 
hood in the Muslim faith. Another, and even more 
far-reaching reform was the re-edition of the ‘Uth- 
manic text of the Kur?4n with vowel-punctuation, 
a measure generally attributed to al-Hadjdjadj, but 
which enraged the pietists of Kifa who held to the 
“reading’’ of Ibn Mas‘id. ‘Abd al-Malik was also the 
builder of the Kubbat al-Sakhra [q.v.] at Jerusalem, 

The last years of his reign were on the whole 
years of prosperity and peaceful consolidation, but 
for his anxiety over the succession. Marwan had 
appointed as successor to ‘Abd al-Malik his brother 
“Abd al-‘Aziz, but ‘Abd al-Malik wished to exclude 
him in favour of his own sons al-Walid and Sulayman. 
A split was avoided just in time, by the death of 
‘Abd al-CAziz in Egypt in Dj. I, 86/May 705, only 
five months before’ the death of ‘Abd al-Malik 
(Shaww4l 86/Oct. 705). He was succeeded by his 
eldest son al-Walid {9.v.]. 
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(H. A. R. Gres) 

‘ABD a.-MALIK 3s. NOH [see SAMANIDS]. 

‘ABD aL-MALIK 3s. SALIH Bs. ALi, cousin of 
the caliphs Abu ’l-‘Abbas al-Saffah and Aba Dja‘far 
al-Mansir. In the reign of Harin al-Rashid ‘Abd 
al-Malik led several campaigns against the Byzan- 
tines, in 174/790-1, in 181/797-8, and according to 
some authorities also in 175/791-2, although other 
sources assert that in this year the forces were 
commanded not by ‘Abd al-Malik but by his son 
“Abd al-Rahman. He was also for some time governor 
of Medina and held the same office in Egypt. At 
length, however, he could not escape the Caliph’s 
suspicion ; in 187/803 he was, for no adequate reason, 
thrown into prison and remained there until al- 
Rashid’s death in 183/809. The new Caliph, al-Amin, 
restored him to liberty and appointed him in 196/ 
811-2 governor of Syria and Upper Mesopotamia. 
‘Abd al-Malik set out at once for al-Rakka, but fell 
ill and died in that town shortly afterwards (the year 
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of his death, 196/811-2, is confirmed by al-Mas‘idi, 
Tanbdih 348; but the same author, Muridj, iv, 437, 
gives 197, while Ibn Khallikan indicates. 193 (trans. 
de Slane, i. 316) and even 199 (ibid., iii, 665, 667). 
Some years later the caliph al-Ma’min ordered his 
tomb to be destroyed, it is said, because ‘Abd al- 
Malik had sworn, during the civil war between 
al-Amin and al-Ma’min, never to pay homage to 
the latter. 
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vi, 64 ff; Ya‘Skabi, ii, 496 ff.; Mas‘idil, Muridz, 

iv, 302-5, 356, 419 ff., 437 ff.; Baladhuri, Futéh, 

132, 155, 170, 185; Brooks, Byzantines and Arabs 

in the Time of the early Abbasids, The English 

Historical Review, xv, 728 ff, xvi, 84 ff.; Wasiyyat 

‘Abd al-Malik li’ bnihi kabl wafatih, ed. L. Cheikho, 

in Machriq, xxv, 738-45. (K. V. ZETTERSTEEN) 

SABD aL-MU-MIN B. ‘SALI B. SALwI B. Ya‘LA 
AL-KomI Apt MuyammMap, successor of the Mahdi 
Ibn Timart (g.v.] in the leadership of the reformist 
movement of tawkid, known as the Almohad move- 
ment (see AL-MUWAHHIDUN), and founder of the 
Mu’minid dynasty, which in the West, in the 
6th/r2th century, took the place of the kingdoms 
of Ifrikiya and of the Almoravid dynasty of Morocco 
and of Spain, with its capital at Marrakush [9.v.]. 

The history of the origins of the Almohad move- 
ment and of the reign of ‘Abd al-Mu’min has been 
illuminated and in large measure reinterpreted since 
the present author had the good fortune to find, 
in a miscellaneous collection in the Escurial library, 
some extracts from-an anonymous Kitab al-Ansab 
devoted to the principal protagonists of the religious 
and political system set up by Ibn Timart, and 
especially the extremely lively and certainly authen- 
tic ‘Memoirs’ of a companion of the Mahdi and of 
his successor, Abi Bakr b. ‘Ali al-Sinhadji, called 
al-Baydhak (E. Lévi-Provengal, Documents inédits 
a@histoire almohade, Paris 1928). This éxtremely 
important find was followed by the discovery of a 
volume of the Nazm al-Diuman by Ibn al-Kattan 
on the beginnings of the movement (published in 
part by E. Lévi-Provengal, Six fragments inédits 
d’une chronique du début des Almohades, in Mélanges 
René Basset, Paris 1925, ii, 335-93), and also of a 
collection of official letters from ‘Abd al-Mu’min 
and his immediate successors (E. Lévi-Provengal, 
Trente-sept lettres offictelles almohades, Rabat 1941; 
Un recuetl de lettres officielles almohades, analysis 
and historical commentary, Paris 1941). It has thus 
become possible, without having to rely only on 
later Arabic historians, to attempt a detailed critical 
account of this period which covered a large part 
of the 6th/12th century and coincided with an 
unprecedented revolution in the history of the 
Islamic West—an account which, however, still 
remains to be written. 

The circumstances of the meeting of Ibn Timart 
and of his disciple ‘Abd al-Mu’min might have been 
regarded as legendary were they not confirmed by 
al-Baydhak, who was a witness. ‘Abd al-Mu’min, 
a humble student, of the Arabicized Berber tribe 
of the Kimya, of the ethnic group of the Zanata, 
settled in the north of what is now the province of 
Oran, not far from Nedroma, made no attempt to 
claim, as did his master, an Arab and even Prophetic 
ancestry until very much later. Still a young man— 
the year of his birth has not been ascertained—he 
had, with his uncle Ya‘la, left his native village of 
Tagra to visit the East, or possibly Ifrikiya only, 
in order to complete his studies there. But this pere- 
gtination for the purpose of talab al-‘ilm was to take 


him no further than Bougie (Bidjiya). It was in a 
suburb of that town, Mallala, that Ibn Tamart, the 
Sfakth of the Sis’, as he was then called, who was on 
his way back to Morocco, encountered the man who 
was to be his successor. He persuaded him to join 
the small group of disciples who accompanied him, 
and taught him his “unitarian’’ doctrine, during the 
few months that he remained at Bougie. This 
meeting probably took place in the course of the 
year §11/1117. 

From this time onwards and until the death of 
the Mahdi in 524/1130, ‘Abd al-Mu’min plays an 
extremely active part at the side of his master, 
who attached him by adoption to his own tribe, 
the Hargha, and gave him a place in his ‘Council 
of Ten’. He took part in all the expeditions, had 
a say in the deliberations of the Almohad general 
staff, and found a far-seeing protector in the person 
of the most active member of the movement, Abi 
Hafs ‘Umar al-Hint ati (g.v.]. It was the latter who, at 
the death of Ibn Timart, imposed on the Berber 
hillsmen of Tinmallal acceptance of the choice made 
by the Mahdi of his own successor. Three whole years 
were, however, to elapse before ‘Abd al-Muw’min 
was proclaimed. He then received from ail his new 
subjects the bay‘a of allegiance, but had at the 
same time to face an uncertain political situation. 
Events were to reveal his outstanding qualities as 
a statesman, as a general, and as chief of a coalition 
which was still, in spite of appearances, heteroge- 
neous. His first task was, leaving aside all other 
business, to break down the Almoravid structure, 
whose foundations were already undermined. Fortune 
favoured him to a degree beyond his, highest hopes. 

The career of ‘Abd al-Mu’min as a sovereign began 
on the day of his proclamation, in 527/1133, and 
continued until his death in 558/1163. Here we shall 
merely summarise its principal stages. 

The first stage was to secure for the Almohads the 
whole of Morocco. The conquest proved long and 
difficult. ‘Abd al-Mu’min first of all attacked the 
Siis and the Dra (W4di Dar‘a (¢.v.]), then the line of 
Almoravid fortresses which in the North encircled the 
Grand Atlas, preventing access to the plains and to 
the capital, Marrakush. Then he swung towards the 
northeast, took the fortified towns of Damnat and 
Day, and step by step secured possession of the middle 
Atlas and of the oases of the Tafilalt during the years 
5§34-35/1140-41. Then the Almohad columns de- 
bouched into northern Morocco, and, from their base 
in the mountain massif of the Djebala, occupied the 
fortresses in the region of T4za. Thence, they went on 
to win over to the movement the sub-Mediterranean 
tribes of the Wadi Law, and of Badis, Nakir, Melilla, 
and the North-Oranian region; to his own village of 
Tagra, ‘Abd al-Mu?’min returned as a conqueror. 

From this moment, ‘Abd al-Mu’min, at the head 
of considerable forces, felt himself strong enough to 
abandon the guerrilla operations in hilly country 
which had hitherto been his tactics, and to confront 
the Almoravids in the plain. The carrying out of 
this intention was made all the easier for him by 
the death of the Almoravid amir, ‘Ali b. Yusuf 
b. Tashufin, which took place in 537/1134, leaving a 
tottering throne to his son Tashufin, and open rivalry 
between the Lamtina and Massiifa chiefs in regard 
to the succession to the amirate. Another untoward 
circumstance for the Almoravids was the tragic death 
of one of their most devoted and skilful generals, the 
Catalan Reverter (al-Ruburtayr), leader of their 
Christian militia, who was killed in an engagement 
with the Almohads, in 539/1145, in eastern Morocco. 
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Finally, the adhesion of the Zandta to the tawhid 
further inclined the balance in favour of the rebel 
movement. The armies of ‘Abd al-Mu’min and of 
Tashufin b. ‘Ali met before Tlemcen, and the Almo- 
ravid was forced to fall back on Oran, but he died as 
a result of a fall from his horse in the same year, 539. 
Now the road to Fez was open: first Oujda (Wadjda) 
and then Guercif (Adjarsif) were taken, and the capital 
of north Morocco fell after a siege of nine months 
in 540/1146, followed by Miknasa (Meknés) and Salé. 

This series of victories was quickly followed up 
by the capture of Marrakush. The Almoravid capital 
made some attempt to resist the attackers, but was 
soon forced to capitulate, in spite of the heroic 
defence made by the garrison of the kasaba (Shawwal 
541/April 1147), and there was great slaughter of 
the Almoravids, among the dead being the young 
prince Ishak b. ‘Ali b. Yisuf. Henceforward the 
Mu?minid dynasty had the capital of its choice. The 
Almoravid palace was selected as his personal resi- 
dence by ‘Abd al-Mu’min, who gave orders for the 
erection in its vicinity of the monumental Mosque 
of the Booksellers (Djdmi‘ al-Kutubtyyin), whose 
imposing minaret still towers above Marrakush today. 

The final destruction of Almoravid power made 
it possible for ‘Abd al-Mu’min to organise his new 
empire, using as a basis the political system of the 
Almohad community, but broadened and adapted 
to his purpose. He carried out a new scrutiny of 
his supporters, thousands of whom, judged to be 
of doubtful loyalty or lacking in religious fervour, 
were put to the sword. Then it seemed to him that 
the time had come to extend his conquests beyond 
the boundaries of the Almoravid possessions in the 
Maghrib, and he prepared to annex Ifrikiya. 

Ifrikiya was in any case an easy prey at that 
moment. The Sinhadjian dynasties of Bidjaya and 
Kayrawan were thoroughly undermined, and the 
wave of beduin incursions was swamping the whole 
country, while the Normans, led by Roger II, king 
of Sicily, were gaining a foothold in the principal 
ports of Ifrikiya. An Almohad expedition against 
Ifrikiya could therefore be regarded as all the more 
justified, in that it could claim to be a djthdd against 
the infidel. ‘Abd al-Mu’min concentrated his troops 
at Salé, in 546/1151, then, in the course of an 
irresistible thrust towards the east, took possession 
one after another of Algiers, Bougie and of Kal‘at 
Bani Hammad, and utterly routed near Setif the 
nomadic Arabs, formerly in the service of the 
Hammidids of Bougie; after which he did not scorn 
to accept their services, and for the time being 
refrained from advancing any further towards Tunisia. 

Ifrikiya properly so called was not conquered 
until eight years later. ‘Abd al-Mu?’min, leaving as 
his lieutenant in the Maghrib Aba Hafs ‘Umar al- 
Hintati, arrived before Tunis, after a journey of six 
months, in Djumada II 554/June 1159. Having taken 
the town, he went on towards al-Mahdiyya and 
attacked this fortified town, which was in the hands 
of Roger II of Sicily, with powerful forces; the town 
fell in Muharram 555/January 1160. In the course 
of this campaign he also secured possession of Sisa, 
Kayrawan, Sfax, Gafsa, Gabes, and Tripoli. Then 
the ruler returned to Marrakush, whence he left for 
Spain in 556/1161. 

The establishment of the Almohads in the Iberian 
peninsula had begun in 539/1145, immediately after 
the capture of Tlemcen. In the next year the Almo- 
ravid admiral Ibn Maymin, who had gone over to 
‘Abd al-Mu’min, contributed his part by taking 
Cadiz. In 541/1157 an Almohad army took succes- 


sively the fortified towns of Jerez, Niebla, Silves, 
Beja, Badajoz, Mertola, and finally Seville. In 
549/1154 Granada was surrendered to the new 
masters of the country by its Almoravid governor. 
In 552/1157 Almeria was recaptured from the 
Christians, who had seized it, and whose designs on 
al-Andalus became ever more obvious. It was in 
these circumstances that ‘Abd al-Mu’min decided 
to cross the Straits himself, and established his 
head-quarters at Gibraltar (Djabal Tarik, after- 
wards Djabal al-Fath), whose reconstruction he had 
ordered in the previous year. He remained there for 
two months of winter, and sent out his columns 
towards Jaén, where the mercenaries of Ibn Marda- 
nish [q.v.] had engaged in raiding. 

‘Abd al-Mu’min returned to Morocco at the 
beginning of 558/1162. He proceeded to concentrate 
his troops in the huge enceinte built opposite Salé, 
the Ribat al-Fath, now Rabat, with a view to another 
expedition to the Iberian peninsula. But he had to 
take to his bed, and, after a long and painful illness, 
died in the month of Djumada II 558/May 1163. 
(All the historians agree as to the month and the 
year, but not as to the actual day). His remains 
were taken from Salé to Tinmallal and buried 
near the tomb of the Mahdi Ibn Timart. 

In all probability, it was at the time of the capture 
of Marrakush that ‘Abd al-Mu’min had allowed his 
entourage to confer on him the exalted title of 
amir al-mu>minin, whereas the Almoravids had 
used only the title amir al-muslimin, recognising the 
spiritual suzerainty of the ‘Abbasid caliphate of 
the East. Also, breaking with the Almoravid tra- 
dition, which itself had been inspired by the Hispano- 
Umayyad organisation, he set up an administrative 
system which took into account the political needs 
of his great empire, as‘ well as his desire not to give 
offence to his entourage of Berbers, ‘‘Almohads 
from the very beginning’. Many regulations that 
formed part of this system are still in existence in 
the organisation of the makhzen [q.v.] of modern 
Morocco. But he had also to furn to Andalusian 
experts for his chancellery, mostly to men who had 
formerly been secretaries at the Almoravid court, 
He cleverly secured his succession in the direct line, 
and in 549/1154 had his eldest son Muhammad nomi- 
nated as heir presumptive. In 551/1156 he appointed 
his other sons to governorships of the principal towns 
of his empire, posting with each one, as mentors, 
men of the highest rank in the Almohad hierarchy. 

Various estimates have been given of ‘Abd al- 
Mu’min, who was in no way marked out for the 
brilliant career that he made for himself. If, at the 
beginning and during the years that followed the 
death of Ibn Timart, he seems to have been some- 
what timid and to have allowed himself to be led 
by his principal collaborator Aba Hafs ‘Umar Inti, 
it appears that he later manifested in increasing 
measure not only strategic but also political qualities, 
handling tactfully his susceptible entourage of 
Almohad Berbers, winning the good will of the 
Arabs of Ifrikiya after subjugating them, and 
carrying out with great intelligence and energy, 
and also cruelty, his role as head of a State and 
guardian of the doctrine of the Mahdi, to whom he 
owed his own fortune and that of his dynasty. 

See also the arts. ABU HAFS SUMAR AL-HINTATI, 
MU?MINIDS and AL-MUWAHHIDUN, 
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‘ABD at-MUTTALIB 8. HASHIM, paternal 
grandfather of Muhammad. Passing through 
Medina on trading journeys to Syria, Hashim b. 
“Abd Manaf married Salma bint ‘Amr of the clan 
of ‘Adi b. al-Nadjdjar of the Khazradj, by whom 
he had two children, ‘Abd al-Muttalib (or Shayba) 
and Rukayya. The mother and her son remained 
in her house in Medina, this apparently being the 
practice of her family in accordance with a matrilineal 
kinship system. Some time after Hashim’s death his 
brother al-Muttalib tried to strengthen his deteri- 
orating position in Mecca by bringing his gifted 
aephew from Medina to help him. The common 
explanation that the youth was called ‘Abd al- 
Muttalib because he was mistaken for the slave of 
al-Muttalib is not acceptable; the name has probably 
a religious significance. Arabic sources give the 
impression that ‘Abd al-Muttalib was the leading 
‘man in Mecca (sayyid Kuraysh), whereas some 
Western scholars have tried to show that he was 
insignificant. It seems more probable that he was 
a leader of a political group within Kuraysh which 
had developed out of the alliance of the Mutayyabin 
{B. ‘Abd Manaf, B. Asad, B. Zuhra, B. Taym, B. al- 
Harith b. Fihr) by the secession of B. Nawfal b. ‘Abd 
Manaf and B. ‘Abd Shams b. ‘Abd Manéaf. It is 
significant that ‘Abd al-Muttalib is said to have 
had disputes with Nawfal and with the grandson 
of ‘Abd Shams. Moreover it is doubtless as leader 
of this group that he negotiated with the leader 
of an Abyssinian army invading Mecca, perhaps 
hoping thereby to obtain some advantage over 
Meccan rivals. He also appears to have been in 
alliance with tribes from the neighbourhood of 
Mecca, Khuza‘a, Kinana and Thakif, and to have 
owned a well at al-Jaif. The basis of his prosperity 
was trade, especially with Syria and the Yemen, 
coupled with the sikdya and rifdda (the privilege of 
supplying pilgrims to Mecca with water and food), 
which he had inherited from Hashim. He is credited 
with having dug several wells, notably that of 
Zamzam at the Ka‘ba. Fatima bint ‘Amr (of B. 
Makhzam) was mother of most of his children, 
including ‘Abd Allah [g.v.] (Muhammad’s father) and 
Aba Talib; he had other wives from B. Zuhra of 
Kuraysh, al-Namir, ‘Amir b. Sa‘sa‘a and Khuza‘a, 
mothers respectively of Hamza, al-‘Abbas, al-Harith 
and Abt Lahab. On the death of Muhammad’s mother 
he took the boy of six to his own house. While the 
stories about ‘Abd al-Muttalib have been subject to 
tendentious shaping, there may be more fact underly- 
ing them than sceptical Western scholars haveallowed. 
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(W. MonTGoMERY Watt) 

MirzA ‘ABD aL-RAHIM KHAN, KuAn-1 KHANAN, 
general, statesman and scholar, was born in 
Lahore, 14 Safar 964/16 Dec. 1556, the son of Akbar’s 
first wakil, Bayram Khan [q.v.]. He belonged to the 
Baharlu, a branch of the Kara Koyunlu Turkmens, 
and his mother was a daughter of Djamal Khan 
Mewati, whose elder daughter the emperor Humayin 
had married. When he was four his father was 
murdered and he was thereafter brought up by 
Akbar himself, who gave him an excellent education 
and training, and from whom he received the title 
of Mirza Khan. In 1572 he accompanied Akbar to 
Gudjrat and then had assigned to him, under the 
tutelage of Sayyid Ahmad of Baraha, the district of 
Patan, within which his father had been murdered. 

In Djumada I 981/Aug. 1573 he accompanied 
Akbar on his historic forced march to Gudjrat and 
he shared the command of the centre in the battle 
of Sarnal which destroyed the power of the rebel 
Mirzas. In 1576 he was appointed governor of 
Gudjrat, Wazir Khan Harawi being entrusted with 
the actual administration of the province. He was 
deputed in the same year to the Mew4r expedition 
and assisted in the conquest of Gogunda and Kum- 
bhalmér in 1578. As a mark of great confidence the 
emperor appointed him, in 1581, mir ‘ard, an office 
which was previously held by seven officers jointly. 
He was also given the djagir of Ranthambore and 
ordered to pacify the area. In 1582 he was appointed 
atalik to Akbar’s son Salim, then a boy of thirteen. 
In 1583 he was deputed to suppress the revolt of 
Muzaffar Shah Gudjrati, which he broke by defeating 
Muzaffar against heavy odds in Muharram 992/Jan. 
1584, at the two battles of Sarkhédj and Nadét. In 
recognition of his victories he was given the title of 
Khan-i Khanan and raised to what was till then the 
highest mansab, of 5,000. He remained in command 
of Gudjrat, pursued Muzaffar into Kathiawar, and 
subjugated Nawanagar. In 1585, during his tem- 
porary absence at the court, Muzaffar again raised 
the banner of revolt. He quickly returned to Gudjrat 
and pacified the province. In the following year, 
when the system of joint governors was instituted, 
Kulidj Khan was associated with him in the govern- 
ment of the province. In 1587 he was permitted to 
return to the court while retaining nominally the 
governorship. In 1589, Gudjrat was taken from him 
and given to Mirza ‘Aziz Kika, the brother of his 
wife, Mah Bani. 

In the same year he was appointed to the highest 
office at the court, that of wakil, and given Diawnptr 
as djagir. In that year he presented to the emperor 
his Persian translation of Bdabur-ndma, entitled 
Waki‘at-i Baburi. In 1590-1 his djagir was transferred 
against his wishes from Djawnptr to Multan and 
Bhakkar and he was appointed to command the 
army sent to conquer Kandahar and to annex 
Thatta, then held by Mirza Djani Beg Tarkhan. 
“Abd al-Rahim decided, according to Abu ’1-Fadl, 
to proceed against Thatta in preference to Kandahar 
in the hope of getting more booty. Consequently 
the command of the Kandahar expedition was 
entrusted to Akbar’s son Daniyal. In 1000/1591-2 
the conquest of Thatta was completed. Mirza Djani 
Beg married one of his daughters to ‘Abd al-Rahim’s 
son, Shah Nawaz Khan (Iridj), and came to the 
court along with ‘Abd al-Rahim. 

In 1593 he was appointed to assist the prince 
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Daniy4l who was given the command of an expedition 
to the Deccan, but on his advice the expedition was 
cancelled. Two years later, when the conquest of the 
Deccan was entrusted to another of Akbar’s sons, 
Murad, ‘Abd al-Rahim was given Bhilsa as djagir 
and ordered to assist the prince. From this time his 
services were directed to the Deccan, except for 
short breaches, for nearly thirty years. In con- 
sequence of his delay, he was received discourteously 
by Murad and did not take an active part in the 
campaign except when he defeated a largely out- 
numbering force under Suhayl Khan of Bidjapir 
in an important battle fought in 1597. His relations 
with the prince remained strained and in 1598 le 
was recalled from the Deccan. 

On the death of Murad, Daniyal was appointed 
to the Deccan in 1599; ‘Abd al-Rahim was ordered 
to join him and besiege Ahmadnagar, which was 
being heroically. defended by Cand Bibi. After the 
fall of Ahmadnagar Daniy4l was appointed to its 
government and was married to Djani Bégum, ‘Abd 
al-Rahim’s daughter. In 1601 ‘Abd al-Rahim was 
ordered to repair to Ahmadnagar and pacify the 
territory and in the following year the command 
of Berar, Pathri and Telingana was made over to him. 

When Salim ascended the throne with the title 
of Djahangir, ‘Abd al-Rahim was in the Deccan. He 
was confirmed in his post and the emperor especially 
sent Mukarrab Khan to reassure him. When Malik 
“Anbar, the commander of the Nizam Shahi dynasty 
of Ahmadnagar, made a bold bid to recover the 
territory lost to the Mughals, ‘Abd al-Rahim 
promised the emperor quick victory provided he 
received adequate assistance. A strong army under 
the command of Djahangir’s son Parwiz was des- 
patched to assist him, but largely as a result of 
lack of cooperation among the generals, ‘Abd al- 
Rahim was compelled to conclude a dishonourable 
treaty with Malik ‘Anbar in 1610. He was recalled 
to the court in disgrace and accused of mismanage- 
ment and treachery. He was soon forgiven and in the 
following year received Kalpi and Karinawdj as 
djagiy with the responsability of suppressing revolts 
in those districts. 

Since, however, Mughal fortunes in the Deccan 
did not improve, ‘Abd al-Rahim was again appointed 
to the Deccan in 1021/1612, but could do little more 
than retrieve the situation, until in 1616 Parwiz was 
replaced by the prince Khurram (later Shah Djahan) 
who was sent with a large force. Malik ‘Anbar was 
defeated and concluded in 1617 a treaty restoring 
the Mughal conquests, but again attacked Mughal 
territory in 1620 and was again defeated by Shah 
Djahan. In 1622 Shah Djahan was recalled from the 
Deccan along with ‘Abd al-Rahim and asked to 
command the army against the Persians who had 
conquered Kandahar. Shah Djahan refused to obey 
the summons and revolted. ‘Abd al-Rahim joined 
him but was arrested for communicating with 
Mahabat Khan, the commander of the Imperial 
forces, and subsequently released on the latter’s 
insistence to negotiate terms of peace. When he 
reached the Imperial army, his communication with 
the rebel forces was cut off and although he agreed 
to join the Imperial side, he was placed under 
surveillance. 

In 1625 Djahangir called him to the court, restored 
his title and honours and gave him one lac of rupees 
as a gift. After the emperor was released from the 
captivity of Mahabat Khan, who had rebelled, ‘Abd 
al-Rahim asked for the command of the expedition 
against the rebel general, and towards the close of 
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1626 was ordered to make preparations for the 
expedition and was assigned most of the d@jdgirs 
formerly held by Mahabat Khan. Before the pre- 
parations were completed, he fell ill at Lahore, and 
died on arrival at Delhi in 1036/1627, at the age of 71. 
His tomb still stands near that of the shaykk Nizam 
al-Din Awliya. He survived his four sons, Mirza 
Tridj entitled Shah Nawaz Khan, who rose to be a 
commander of 5,000 and died in 1619; Mirza Darab 
entitled Darab Khan, also a distinguished commander 
who was made governor of Bengal by Shah Djahan 
during his rebellion, fell into the hands of Mahdbat 
Khan and was executed in 1625-6; Mirza Rahm&n-dad 
(d. 1619); and Mirza Amr Allah who died young. 

Mirza ‘Abd al-Rahim was a distinguished scholar 
and poet, and was proficient in Arabic, Persian, 
Turki and HindI. Under the pseudonym Rabim he 
composed poetry in all four languages. He is especi- 
ally famous for his Hindi poetry which is saturated 
with the emotions of bhakti. He was a great patron 
of arts and letters, and the Ma?athir-+ Rahimi 
contains a long list of poets who enjoyed his 
patronage. His munificence and generosity were 
proverbial and anecdotes of his liberality are 
numerous. Though frequently accused of treachery 
and corruption, he possessed a better grasp of the 
problems of the Deccan than any other Mughal 
general, 

In his religious views he was professedly a Sunnf. 
Though religious leaders like shaykk Ahmad Sarhind! 
and shaykh ‘Abd al-Hakk Dihlawi counted him 
among the orthodox, his religious outlook remained 
mystical and liberal. The belief that he was suspected 
of practising takiyya and of secretly following 
Shi‘ite tenets is not supported by contemporary 
evidence. 
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‘ABD at-RAHMAN, the name of the Marw4nid 
prince who restored the Umayyad dynasty in al- 
Andalus, and of four of his successors. 

1. ‘ABp aL-RaymAn I, called al-Dak&sl, ‘the Im- 
migrant’, was the son of Mu‘awiya b. Hisham (q.v.]. 
When his relatives were being hunted down by the 
“Abbasids, ‘Abd al-Rahm§n, still a youth—he was 
born in 113/731—contrived to escape secretly to 
Palestine, whence, accompanied by his freedman 
Badr, he made bis way first to Egypt, and then to 
Ifrikiya. At Kayrawan, the hostile attitude of the 
governor, ‘Abd al-Rabman b. Habib, drove him 
to seek refuge in the Maghrib. He stayed for some 
time in the region of Tahart; subsequently he sought 
hospitality first from the Berber tribe of the 
Mikn4sa, and then from the Nafza tribe, gn the 
Moroccan shore of the Mediterranean, taking ad- 
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vantage of his family connections—his mother 
having been a captive woman from that very tribe. 
But the Berbers did not look with favour on the 
political schemes of the young Syrian émigré, who 
with tbe help of his mawld, decided to try his luck 
in Spain. 

“Abd al-Rahmaan b. Mu‘awiya managed most 
cleverly, and with keen political sense, to turn to 
account the bitter rivalries which at that time 
grouped the Arab Kaysite party and Yamanite party 
in the Iberian peninsula in opposed camps. We 
succeeded similarly in enlisting the support of the 
numerous Umayyad clients who had come to Spain 
with Baldj b. Bishr {g.v.], and who formed there a 
local cadre of Syrian djunds dominating a large part 
of the south of Andalusia. The ground having been 
well prepared by Badr, ‘Abd al-Rahm4n entered 
the peninsula: he disembarked at Almuiiecar (al- 
Munakkab) on 1 Rabi‘ I 138/14 August 755, and 
at once put forward his claim to the sovereign power. 
The governor of al-Andalus, Yisuf b. ‘Abd al- 
Rahman al-Fihri, soon had to take up arms against 
him. ‘Abd al-Rahmaan, whose forces were continually 
increasing, made his entry into Seville in Shawwal 
138/March 756, defeated Yisuf al-Fihri in the 
outskirts of Cordova on the to Dhu’l-Hidjdja following 
(15 May), and entered the capital, where he was 
proclaimed amir of al-Andalus. 

The founder of the Umayyad amirate of Cordova 
was to reign for more than thirty-three years. He 
spent the greater part of them in consolidating his 
position in the capital itself. The news of his success 
spread in the East, and soon a stream of dependents 
or supporters of the Umayyads was flowing into 
Spain to help with the restoration in the West of 
the dynasty that in the East had fallen from power. 
It was not long before the amir of Cordova was 
forced to confront a multitude of political problems. 
He had first of all to subdue finally the former wali 
Yusuf al-Fihri, who had collected round him a 
certain number of malcontents and tried to retake 
Cordova; but he was defeated in 141/758 and in the 
next year was killed near Toledo. Meanwhile, just 
as in the time of the former governors, embers of 
revolt were smouldering in almost every part of the 
new kingdom; unrest was stirred up not only by 
the neo-Muslim Spaniards and by the Berbers of the 
mountainous regions, but also by the mutual hostility 
of the Arab clans. ‘Abd al-Rahm4n I thus had to 
stamp out rebellion at many different point: for 
example, in 146/763, the rising of the Arab chief 
al-‘Ala? b. Mughith al-Djudhami, and, in 152/769, 
that of the Berber Shakya in the Santaver district 
(Shantabariyya), now the province of Cuenca. 
Later, a certain number of the Arab chiefs on the 
eastern side of the Peninsula formed a coalition, and 
asked for help from Charlemagne. The latter himself 
crossed the Pyrenees at the head of a Frankish army 
and laid siege to Saragossa in 162/778; but a 
sudden recall to the Rhineland compelled him to 
raise the siege. On the way back his army was 
attacked in the narrow valley of Roncesvalley by 
bands of Basques (Bashkunish) and was decimated 
(episode of Roland, Duke of Brittany). ‘Abd al- 
Rahman in his turn laid siege to Saragossa, and 
gained possession of it for a time. But he was forced 
to give up the idea of recapturing other towns that 
had fallen into the hands of the Christians. Thus 
it was that Gerona (Djarunda) came under Frankish 
control in 169/785. 

Three years later, on 25 Rabi‘ I1 172/30 September 
788, ‘Abd al-Rahman I died at Cordova before 


teaching his sixtieth year. The State of Cordova was 
doubtless still very insecure; but at least he had 
provided it with an administrative and military 
organisation similar, on a lesser scale, to that of the 
former caliphate of Damascus, and which was to 
last as long as the Marwanids of al-Andalus remained 
faithful to the ‘Syrian tradition’. In any case, the 
success of the ‘Immigrant’ made a deep impression 
in the East, and the ‘Abbasid caliph Aba Dija‘far 
al-Mansir gave him the name saky Kuraysh, ‘Hawk 
of Kuraysh’, as a tribute to his courage and his 
spirit of enterprise. 

Bibliography: E. Lévi-Provengal, Hsst. Esp. 
mus., I, 91-138. The essential Arabic source for 
the career of ‘Abd al-Rahm§n I is the anonymous 
compilation entitled Akhbdy Madjmi‘a [q.v.], 
46-120. For the other sources and the bibl., see 
Hist. Esp. mus., I, 91, n. 1. 

2. ‘ABD AL-RAHMAN II b. al-Hakam b. Hisham b. 
‘Abd al-Rahman b. Mu‘awiya, great-grandson of 
the above, succeeded his father al-Hakam I on 
25 Dhu ’l-Hidjdja 206/21 May 822. He was born 
at Toledo in 176/792 and was chosen as heir presump- 
tive by his father. The recent discovery of that 
part of the Muktabis of Ibn Hayydn which deals 
with the reigns of al-Hakam I and ‘Abd al-Rahm4an 
II has made it possible for the present writer to 
offer a rather different picture of the latter sovereign 
and of the kingdom of al-Andalus during his period 
from that which Dozy based on the documentation 
available in his time. It now appears that the reign 
of ‘Abd al-Rahman II, which cavered a third of a 
century, was much more prosperous and brilliant 
than was thought hitherto; in the history of Anda- 
lusian civilisation it represented a decisive turning- 
point, when for the first time there penetrated to 
Cordova manners and a way of life directly borrowed 
from Baghdad and from the ‘Abbasid civilisation 
which firmly set their stamp on the aristocracy 
(khdssa) of Muslim Spain, and led to a continuous 
ebbing of the Syro-Umayyad tradition in the 
Marwanid kingdom. 

At the beginning of the reign of ‘Abd al-Rahmaan II 
some disturbances, which came about as a reaction 
against the iron rule with which al-Hakam I had 
governed al-Andalus, were easily put down; grad- 
ually the Levante territories (Shark al-Andalus) were 
brought completely under the crown, and a new 
town, Murcia was founded in 216/831 to replace 
the former chief town, Ello. A revolt on a considerable 
scale broke out at Toledo; it was finally put down, 
and the town taken by storm in 222/837. At the 
same time the ruler of Cordova took up afresh the 
struggle against the Christians along the frontiers 
of al-Andalus, and nearly every year personally led 
or sent summer expeditions (s@%/a) against the 
Asturio-Leonese kingdom. He also had to deal with 
the revolt of the Berber Mahmid b. ‘Abd al-Djabbar 
in the region of Merida and with the minor 
aggressive outbursts of the muwallad Bani Kasi 
family [g.v.] of Aragon, while at the same time 
waging war, at regular intervals, against the Basque. 
kingdom of Pamplona and the Hispanic Marches 
(now Catalonia), which then formed part of the 
empire of the Franks (lfrandj; ¢.v.). 

Two important political events also took place 
during the reign of ‘Abd al-Rahm§dn II. The first, 
following upon a recrudescence of nationalist propa- 
ganda, was the tenacious revolt of the Mozarab 
Christians 'g¢:v.] of Toledo and Cordova, fomented 
by certain fanatics. Arabic historiography makes. 
no mention of this revolt, and information about it. 
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can only be obtained from a few contemporary Latin 
sources. Not without reluctance, the government 
of Cordova had to deal severely with a large number 
of Mozarabs, priests and lay persons, men and 
women, who were guilty of having reviled the 
Teligion of the Prophet. At this time there was a 
disturbing outbreak of voluntary martyrdom, which 
was brought to an end by a Council held at Cordova 
and presided over by the Metropolitan of Seville 
(majran) in 238/862. Seven years later the priest 
Eulogus, who had been the leading spirit of this 
movement and was. trying to reanimate it, was 
arrested and beheaded, by the orders of amir 
Muhammad I. 

Far more serious was the raid of the Norsemen, 
in 230/844, on Muslim Spain. The flotillas of Norsemen 
(Urdumfniyyin), usually called Madjis [g.v.] by the 
Chroniclers, first made their appearance at Lisbon, 
then came up the Guadalquivir from its mouth and 
sacked Seville and all the surrounding country. The 
counter-stroke was not delayed, and after a bloody 
battle Seville was recaptured from the pirates at 
the end of Safar 230/14 November 844. To meet 
this unexpected menace and to forestall any new 
attack the navy was reinforced. 

‘Abd al-Rahm4n II instituted friendly relations 
with three little independent kingdoms of western 
Barbary: the Rustumid kingdom of Tahart, the 
Salihid kingdom of Naktr, and the Midrarid kingdom 
of Sidjilmassa, but made no advances to the Aghla- 
bids of Ifrikiya, who were partisans of the ‘Abba- 
sids and had just conquered Sicily. From his reign 
too dates the opening of diplomatic relations 
between Cordova and Byzantium. An embassy from 
the emperor Theophilus arrived in Spain in 225/840 
to demand the restitution of Crete, which had been 
occupied by the Andalusian adventurer Abi Hafs 
“Umar al-Balliti (g.v.]. The reply was in the negative, 
but a Cordovan deputation, of which the poet al- 
Ghazal [¢.v.] was a member, went to Constantinople 
at this time. 

‘Abd al-Rahman II was to become particularly 
renowned as an organiser and builder, and as a 
patron of letters and the arts. He reorganised the 
administration of his kingdom on the lines of the 
‘Abbasid system, ordered the construction at 
Cordova of several works of public utility, and on 
two occasions undertook the extension of the great 
mosque in his capital, in 218/833 and 234/848. His 
court soon became most brilliant, from the time 
when the musician and singer Zirydb [g.v.], who 
came to Cordova in 207/822, won acceptance at 
Cordova for the refined usages of the Baghdad 
civilisation. Several poets won fame in the entourage 
of the amir of Cordova: for example, al-‘Abbas ibn 
Firnds [q.v.], al-Ghazal, mentioned above, and 
Ibrahim ibn Sulaym4n al-Sham!. During his reign 
the Malikite school of Cordova developed greatly, 
and several fakihs acquired a reputation in juridical 
science, in particular the Berber Yahya {¢.v.} al- 
Layth!, whose dictates ‘Abd al-RahmAn II followed in 
his choice of kadis. The end of the amir’s life was 
darkened by palace intrigues, instigated by his 
fata Nasr and by his concubine Tarib. He died at 
Cordova on 3 Rabi‘ II 238/22 September 852, after 
a reign that, taken as a whole, can be called glorious, 
and which should henceforward be assigned the 
position which it deserves in the history of Umayyad 
Spain. 

Bibliography: E. Lévi-Provengal, Hist. Esp. 
mus., I, 193-278 (sources and bibliography ibid., 

193, n. 1). 


3. ‘ABD AL-RaHMAN III b. Muh. b. ‘Abd Allah, 
the greatest of the Hispano-Umayyad rulers and 
first caliph of al-Andalus. 

The successor of the amir ‘Abd Allah was only 
twenty-three at the time of his accession; in spite 
of his youth he had been chosen by his grandfather 
as heir presumptive because of his high qualities. 
The choice was fully justified. Indeed, no reign in 
the annals of Hispanic Islam was more brilliant or 
more glorious. Its great length—a whole half century, 
from 300/912 to 350/961—ensured for the policies of 
‘Abd al-Rahm4an III the benefits of an unusual 
degree of continuity, and made it possible for him 
to subdue one after another all the centres of 
disaffection in al-Andalus. 

The reign of ‘Abd al-Rahm4n III can be divided 
into two principal periods: first a period of internal 
pacification, the result of which was the achievement 
of political unity in the kingdom of Cordova, a 
unity which had been gravely threatened in the 
reign of amir ‘Abd Allah [g.v.]; then a longer period, 
mainly distinguished by activity in external policy: 
an offensive against Christian Spain, and a struggle 
with the Fatimid empire for influence in North 
Africa. 

As soon as he came to the throne, ‘Abd al-Rahman 
III mustered all his resources to put an end to the 
revolt in southern Andalusia, and to neutralise once 
and for all the aggressive power of the principal 
instigator of this revolt, ‘Umar b. Hafsiin (g.v.}. 
Until 305/917 he unceasingly harassed the Andalusian 
rebels and attacked the Arab aristocrats of Seville, 
Carmona, and Elvira, who were forced to submit. 
After the death of Ibn Hafsin, his sons quickly gave 
up the struggle. Their head-quarters at Bobastro 
[g.v.] were taken by storm in 315/928. Five years 
later the last centre of resistance, Toledo, fell in its 
turn. 

At the same time the ruler of Cordova took care 
not to allow himself to be outflanked by sporadic 
outbursts of aggression by his Christian neighbours. 
He stopped the advance of the king of Asturio-Leon, 
Ordofio III, in 308/920, and seized a series of strong- 
holds along the strategic line of the Duero, Osma, 
San Esteban de Gormaz, and Clunia, particularly 
after his victory at Juncaria (Valdejunquera). Four 
years later the victorious operations known as the 
Pamplona campaign put him in a position to sack 
the Basque capital, the seat of Sancho Garces I, 
and to secure his land frontiers for several years. 
But he was to find a powerful opponent in the new 
king of Leon, Ramiro II, who, shortly after his 
accession, took the offensive against Islam and, 
after a series of encounters in which he was beaten, 
succeeded in inflicting on the ruler of Cordova, in 
327/939, the very serious defeat at the “moat” of 
Simancas (sometimes wrongly called the battle of 
Alhandega)}. 

Ten years had already passed since ‘Abd al- 
Rahman III, after the taking of Bobastro, and as 
a retort to the designs of the Fatimids on his realm, 
had adopted the exalted title amir al-mu>minin, and 
the honorific appellation al-Nasir li-Din Allah. 
He was now to pursue in North Africa a policy of 
attraction and to combat, particularly in Morocco, 
the influence of the new masters of Ifrikiya. In 
order to secure from bases of operations on African 
soil, he occupied certain presidios, Ceuta in particular, 
which was taken in 319/931. On this battle of 
influences, which was to continue until ‘the end 
of the tenth century, see the art. UMAYYADS OF 
SPAIN. 
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After the Simancas disaster, ‘Abd al-Rahman III 
quickly succeeded in restoring the situation, especially 
as his enemy Ramiro II died in 339/951 and his 
sons Ordofio III and Sancho quarreled over the 
succession. Al-Nasir took full advantage of the civil 
wars which at that time steeped the kingsdoms of 
Leon and Pamplona in blood (for fuller details see 
the art. UMAyyYADs). 

‘Abd al-Rahm4n III died at Cordova on 22 
Ramadan 350/15 October 961, at the height of his 
fame and power. During the latter part of his reign 
he had lived in the style of a veritable potentate, 
and had transferred his residence to his royal 
establishment of Madinat al-Zahra? [¢.v.], at the 
gates of Cordova, which he made into a town by 
itself. Of the kingdom of al-Andalus, which under 
his predecessors had ever been an object of contention 
shaken by civil war, the rivalries of the Arab clans, 
and the clash of ethnic groups in opposition to each 
other, he had contrived to make a pacified, pros- 
perous, and immensely rich State. From that time 
Cordova was a Muslim metropolis, a rival to 
Kayrawin and to the great cities of the East. It far 
surpassed the other capitals of Western Europe, and 
enjoyed in the Mediterranean world a reputation 
and a prestige comparable to that of Constantinople. 

Bibliography: E. Lévi-Provengal, Hist. Esp. 
mus., II, 1-164 (Arab. sources and bibl., sbid., 1, 
note 1). 

4. ‘ABD aL-RayMAN IV b. Muh. b. ‘Abd al-Malik 
b. ‘Abd al-Rahmdn, grandson of ‘Abd al-Rahmdn 
al-Nasir, Umayyad caliph of al-Andalus, who took 
at the beginning of his short reign the honorific 
title of al-Murtad4. This personage, who, at the 
time of the fitna of Cordova, had retired to Valencia, 
was proclaimed at the end of 408/1018, after the 
assassination of ‘All b. Hammid {g.v.] by a number of 
supporters collected together by the lord of Almeria, 
the Sclavonian faté Khayran. Al-Murtada, before 
trying to retake Cordova and to instal himself there, 
laid siege to Granada, where the Sinhadja of Zawi b. 
Ziri (g.v.] were in command, and suffered a serious 
defeat. Betrayed, and abandoned by his own men, 
he took refuge at Guadix (W4di Ash), where he was 
before long assassinated. 

Bibliography: E. Lévi-Provengal, Hist. Esp. 
mus., II, 328-30. 

5. ‘ABD AL-RAHMAN V b. Hisham b. ‘Abd al- 
Djabbar, one of the last Umayyad caliphs of al- 
Andalus, was proclaimed on the 16 Ramadan 414/ 
2 December 1023 at Cordova, and took the honorific 
title of al-Mustazhir bi’llah. He had barely attained 
his majority, and showed remarkable literary gifts. 
He surrounded himself with counsellors chosen from 
among the aristocracy of the capital, men such as 
the great writer ‘All b. Hazm, but was able to 
remain in power for only forty-seven days. The 
Cordovan mob deposed him in the course of a riot, 
and replaced him by Muhammad III al-Mustakfl, 
on 3 Dhu 'l-Ka‘da of the same year/17 January 1024. 
The first act of his successor was to put ‘Abd al- 
Rahman al-Mustazhir to death. 

Bibltography: E. Lévi-Provengal, Hist. Esp. 
mus. II, 334-5. (E. Ltvi-PROvENGAL) 
‘ABD aLt-RAHMAN 3s. MunaAmMap 38. ABI 

‘AMIR, nicknamed Sanchuelo (Shandjwilo), the 
“tittle Sancho” (as he was by his mother a grandson 
of Sancho Garcés II Abarca, Basque king of Pamp- 
lona), son of the famous’ majordomo” al-Mansir 
(g-v.] b. Ab1 ‘Amir. He suceeded his elder brother 
‘Abd. al-Malik [g.v.] al-Muzaffar on his death, 16 
Safar 399/20 Oct. 1008, with the consent of the titular 


caliph, the Umayyad Hisham II al-Mu?ayyad bi’lah. 
Indifferently gifted, vain, debauched, ‘Abd al- 
Rahman Sanchuelo, from the moment that he 
assumed power in Cordova, made one mistake after 
the other and alienated public opinion. He started 
by obtaining from Hisham II his designation as 
presumtive heir of the crown. ‘The text of the 
document of investiture, dated Rabi‘ I 399/Nov. 
1008, has been preserved. The designation was very 
badly received by the people of Cordova, who were 
already exasperated by the pro-Berber feelings of 
the ‘Amirid #ddjib. While ‘Abd al-Rahman mis- 
guidedly decided to go, in the middle of winter, 
on an expedition against the kingdom of Leon, an 
opposition party was formed in Cordova. They 
elevated to the throne the Umayyad Muhammad 
b. Hisham b. ‘Abd al-Djabbar, whose first care 
was to order the sack of the residence of the ‘Amirids, 
al-Madina al-Zahira [g.v.]. The reaction of ‘Abd 
al-RahmAn to this news was half-hearted. He turned 
back in the direction of Cordova, but during his 
return journey he was abandoned by his troops and 
arrested, not far from the capital, by emissaries of 
the Umayyad pretender, who put him to death, 
3 Radjab 399/3 March 1009. 
[See also ‘AmiRIDS and Umayyaps of Spain]. 
Bibliography: E. Lévi-Provengal, Hist. Esp. 
mus., ii, 291-304. E. Ltvi-PRovENGAL) 
‘ABD aL-RAHMAN B. ‘ALI [see 1BN AL-DAYBA‘]. 
‘ABD AaL-RAHMAN B. ‘AWF, originally called 
‘Abd ‘Amr or ‘Abd al-Ka‘ba, the most prominent 
early Muslim convert from B. Zuhra of Kuraysh. 
He took part in the Hidjra to Abyssinia and in that 
to Medina, and fought at Badr and the other main 
battles. He commanded a force of 700 men sent by 
Muhammad in Sha‘ban 6/December 627 to Dimat 
al-Djandal; the Christian chief, al-Asbagh (or al- 
Asya‘) al-Kalbi, became a Muslim and made a 


‘treaty, and ‘Abd al-Rahman married his daughter 


Tumadir (but cf. Caetani, Amnali, i, 700). By his 
shrewdness and skill as a merchant he made an 
enormous fortune. Politically he was a friend of 
Abi Bakr and later of ‘Aisha. On ‘Umar’s death, 
as one of the Shira or council of six who had to 
choose the new caliph, he played a leading part in 
the appointment of ‘Uthm4n. He died about 31/652 
aged 75. According to Tradition he was one of the 
ten whom Muhammad had assured of Paradise. 
Biblsography: Ibn Sad, iii/1, 87-97; Tabari, 
index; Ibn al-Athir, Usd al-Ghaba, iii, 313-7; Ibn 
Hadjar, Isdba, ii, 997-1001; A. Sprenger, Das 
Leben und die Lehre des Mohammad, i, 428-30. 
(M. TH. Houtsma—W. MoNntTGOMERY Watt) 
‘ABD aLt-RAHMAN 3s. HISHAM, ‘Alawid 
{g.v.] sultan of Morocco, born in 1204/1789-90. 
Proclaimed in Fez, 15 Rabi‘ { 1238/30 Nov. 1822, 
he succeeded his uncle Mawlay Sulaym4n [g.v.] who 
had appointed him as his heir. Recognized without 
great difficulties, the new sovereign had nevertheless 
to repress during his reign several revolts of the 
tribes. Among these were the revolts of Zemmir, 
in 1240/1824-5, in 1259/1843, in 1269/1852 and in 
1274-5/1857-8, the revolt of Bani Zarw4l in 1241/ 
1825, that of Shidyama in 1243/1827-8, that of ‘Amir 
and Za‘4’ir in 1265/1849 and that of Bana Misé in 
1269/1853. The two most serious revolts were, 
however, that of Shraérda in 1244/1828 and that of 
the geysh of Wadaya in 1247-8/1831-2. The sultan 
besieged Faz al-Djadid, where the rebels had fortified 
themselves, and after taking the city, dismissed 
them and scattered them near Marrakush, at Rabat 
and at al-‘Ara?ish (Larache). 
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The relations of Mawlay ‘Abd al-Rahman with 
the European nations were marked by a series of 
failures that made him abandon his earlier plans of 
aggression and expansion. The blockade of Tangier 
by the English in 1828 and the bombardment of 
al-‘Ara?ish (Larache), Arzila and Tittawin under- 
taken by the Austrians in 1829 as reprisals for the 
seizure of merchant ships, made an end to an 
attempted reconstruction of a corsair navy, while 
the military successes of France in Algeria forced 
the sultan to renounce all intervention in the territory 
of the late regency. He tried in 1830-2 to extend 
his influence to the East of his empire by appointing 
khalifas in Tlemcen, Miliana and Medea, but had 
to recall, or disavow, them, because of their troubles 
and the protest of the French government. From 
1832 to 1834 he lent ‘Abd al-Kadir, leader of the 
holy war, his moral and material support and 
allowed himself to be involyed in a conflict with 
France when his ally took refuge in Morocco in 
order to continue the struggle. The reverses which 
he suffered: battle of Isly (14 August 1844), bombard- 
ment of Tangier and Mogador (6 and 15 August), 
obliged ‘Abd al-Rahm4n to outlaw the Amir (treaty 
of Tangier, 26 Oct. 1844). In 1847 he decided to 
expel him from the country, thus compelling him 
to give himself up to the French. Several incidents, 
due to the fanaticism of his subjects, such as the 
murder of the Spanish consular agent Darmon 
(1843), that of the Frenchman Paul Rey (1855) and 
pillage of the brig ‘“€ourraud Rose” (1851), embar- 
rassed his relations with the foreign powers, but 
generally he gave in before threats or force (bom- 
bardment of Salé, 1851). 

During his reign, Portugal (1823), England (1824, 
1827), Sardinia (1825), Spain (1825), France (1825, 
1844), Austria (1830), the kingdom of Naples (1834), 
the United States of America (1836), Sweden and 
Danemark (1844), renewed, or completed, their 
commercial treaties with Morocco. 

A pious ruler and a good administrator, Mawlay 
‘Abd al-Rahman had many monuments built or 
restored: in Fez (Mosque of Mawlay Idris), Meknes, 
Salé (minaret of the Great Mosque, fortifications), 
Tangier (harbour), Safi, Mazagan, Marrakush (mosque 
of Bai Hassan, Kannariyya, al-Wustd, and the plan- 
tation of the Agdal), etc. He died in Meknes, 29 
Muharram 1276/28 August 1859. 

Bibliography: al-Nasiri al-Salawi, al-Istiksda’, 
Cairo 1312, iv, 172-210, trad. E. Fumey, AM, 
1907, 105-209; Ibn Zaydan, Ta’vikh Miknas, 
Rabat 1933, i, 205-231, iv, 81-359; Freiherr von 
Augustin, Marokko, Pest 1845; L. Godard, De- 
scription et histoire du Maroc, Paris 1860, ii, 585-629; 
J. Caillé, Le dernier exploit des corsaires du Bou 
Regreg, Hesp., 1950, 429-37; Les relations de la 
France et du Maroc sous la deuxtéme république, 
Actes du congrés historique de centenaire de la 
révolution de 1848, 397-408; La France et le Maroc 
en 1849, Hesp., 1946, 123-55; Au lendemain de 
la batatlle de VIsly, Hesp., 1948, 383-401; Charles 
Jagerschmidt, chargé d'affaires de France au Maroc 
(7820-1894), Paris 1952; Ph. de Cossé-Brissac, Les 
vapports de la France et du Maroc pendant la 
conquéte de l’Algérie (1830-1847), Paris 1931. 

(PH. DE Cosst Brissac) 

‘ABD at-RAHMAN sb. KHALID 2, at-Watip 
AL-Makazomf!, the only surviving son of the famous 
Arab general. At the age of eighteen he commanded 
a squadron at the battle of the Yarmik. Mu‘awiya 
subsequently appointed. him governor of Hims and 
he commanded several of the later Syrian expeditions 


into Anatolia. During the civil war, after successfully 
opposing an ‘Iraki expedition into the Djazira, he 
joined Mu‘awiya at Siffin and was made standard- 
bearer. According to the received tradition, Mu‘awiya, 
fearing that ‘Abd al-Rahm4n might be a rival of 
Yazid for the succession to the Caliphate, had him 
poisoned in 46/666 by his Christian physician Ibn 
Uthal, who was himself killed shortly afterwards by 
one of his victim’s relatives. H. Lammens (see Bibl.) 
has disputed the reliability of this tradition (trans- 
mitted from ‘Irak! sources) and ascribed its origin 
to incidents connected with an outbreak of anti- 
Christian violence at Hims. 

Bibliography: Baladhurl, Ansdb, in G. Levi 
della Vida, I] Califfo Mu‘dwiya I, Rome 1938, 
nos. 269, 281; Jabari, i, 2093, 2913; ii, 82-3; 
Ya‘kuabi, ii, 265; Dinawari 164, 183, 197; Nasr 
ibn Muzadhim, Wak‘at Siffin, Cairo 1365, index; 
Aghani, xv, 13; Tahdhib Ta’rikh Ibn ‘Asdkir, 
v, Damascus 1333, 80; H. Lammens, Etudes 
sur le régne de Mo‘dwia I*, Paris 1908, 3-15, 
218 f. (H. A. R. Gis) 
‘ABD aLt-RAHMAN 3s. MARWAN B. Yotnus, 

called IBN AL-DLLixl (“son of the Galician’), famous 
chief ofinsufgents in the West of al-Andalus 
in the second half of the 3rd/gth century. He belonged 
to a family of neo-Muslims (muwalladan), originating 
from the North of Portugal and established in 
Merida. Although his father had been governor of 
this town on behalf of the sovereigns of Cordova, 
Abd al-Rahman revolted against the Umayyad 
Amir Muhammad I in 254/868. The Amir besieged 
him and forced him, after the capitulation of the 
city, to reside in Cordova. He remained in the 
capital until 261/875, when he returned to the region 
of Merida and threw off his allegiance to the Umay- 
yads. He fortified himself in the castle of Alange 
(Hisn al-Hanash), but was again forced to surrender 
by the Amir Muhammad I, who assigned to him 
as residence Badajoz. It was not long before Ibn 
al-DjillikI again raised the standard of revolt, 
supported by the muwallad lord of Porto (Burtukal), 
Sa‘din al-Surunbaki, and by Alfonso III, king of 
Asturias and Leon. The insurgents laid an ambush 
for the loyalist general Hashim b. ‘Abd al-‘Aziz, in 
the region of the Serra de Estrella, captured him 
and delivered him into the hand of the Christian 
king, who released him only against a high ransom. 
Fearing, justly, a violent reaction from the govern- 
ment in Cordova, Ibn al-Djilliki took refuge with 
Alfonso III. After staying for eight years in 
Christian territory, he returned in 271/884 to Badajoz 
and reached a tacit agreement with Cordova. This 
allowed him to rule over a veritable principality 
extending over the valley of the Guadiana and 
the south of what is now Portugal. Under the 
reigns of the Amirs al-Mundhir and ‘Abd Allah, 
‘Abd al-Rahman practically had a free hand and 
ruled over his territory as an independent prince, 
until his death in 276/889. He was succeeded by his 
son Marwdn who only survived him by two months, 
and after him by a grandson ‘Abd Allah b. Muham- 
mad b. ‘Abd al-Rahm4n, who died in 311/923 and 
was followed by a son, ‘Abd al-Rahman. This 
great-grandson of Ibn al-Djilliki was finally com- 
pelled to submit to ‘Abd al-Rahmaan III in 318/930. 

Bibliography: Ibn Hayy4n, Muktabis, chron- 
icle of the reign of the Emir Muh. I; F. Codera, 
Los -Benimerudn en Mérida y Badajox, Estud‘os 
crit. de hist. dr. esp., ix, 48 ff.; E. Lévi-Provengal. 
Hist. Esp. mus., i, 255 ff.. 386; ii, 24-5. 

(E. Lttv:-Provengat) 
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‘ABD aL-RAHMAN 5. MUHAMMAD zs. At- 
AsH‘aTH [see IBN AL-ASH‘ATg). 

‘ABD aL-RAHMAN 38. RUSTUM [see RusTU- 
MIDS}. 

‘ABD aL-RAHMAN 3. SAMURA s. Hasis 
B. ‘ABD SHams B. ‘ABD MANAF B. Kusayy, Arab 
general, The name ‘Abd al-Rahm4n was given 
him by Muhammad on his conversion in place of 
his former name ‘Abd al-Ka‘ba. His first command 
was in Sidjistan in succession to al-Rabi‘ b. Ziyad 
in the latter years of the caliphate of ‘Uthman, 
when he conquered Zarandj and Zamin-i Dawar 
and made a treaty with the ruler of Kirman. He 
withdrew after the death of ‘Uthm4n; according 
to Chinese sources, Péroz, the son of Yazdigird III, 
then attempted to establish himself in Sidjistan 
(Chavannes, Documents sur les Tou-kiue occidentaux, 
275, 279). ‘Abd al-Rahman b. Samura was, along 
with ‘Abd Allah b. ‘Amir, one of the envoys of 
Mu‘awiya to al-Hasan b. ‘Ali (g.v.]. Ibn ‘Amir, 
reappointed governor of Basra and the East, des- 
patched ‘Abd al-Rahman and ‘Abd Allah b. Khazim 
in 42/662 to restore Arab rule in eastern Khurasan 
and Sidjistan. In 43/663 ‘Abd al-Rahm4n reoccupied 
Sidjistan and captured Kabul after a siege of several 
months. He then led an expedition to al-Rukhkhadj 
(Arachosia) and Zabulistan (region of Ghazna), and 
again attacked and captured Kabul, which had 
rebelled, probably in 45/665. Mu‘awiya subsequently 
made him directly subordinate to the Caliph, but 
shortly after the appointment of Ziyad as governor 
of Basra he was replaced. He brought back with 
him a body of captives from Kabul, who built a 
mosque for him in his kasr at Basra in the architec- 
tural style of Kabul. He died in 50/670 in Basra, where 
his descendants formed a powerful and influential 
clan during the next century. 

Bibliography: Baladhuri, Futéh, 360, 394, 
396, 397; Ibn Sa‘d, vii, 2, 100-1; Tabarf, i, 2831; 
ii, 3; iii, 22; Ya‘kib!l, Bulddn, 280, 281-2, 296 
(tr. Wiet, 89-91, 117); Tarikh-i Sistan, Tihran 
1314, 82-9 (legendary expansion) ; Caetani, Annalt, 
vii, 278; Chronographia, 313-549 passim; J. 
Marquart, Eranshahr, Berlin 1901, 37, 199, 255; 
idem. in FestschriftE duard Sachau, Berlin 1915, 
267-70. (H. A. R. Gris) 
‘ABD aLt-RAHMAN B. ‘Asp ar-KApir at-FASI, 

Moroccan scholar, b. at Fez 1040/1631, d. in 
the same town 1096/1685. He was the pupil of his 
father, ‘Abd al-Kadir b. ‘Ali (¢.v.] and of numerous 
other masters. He became a famous polygraph, 
celebrated by all his biographers for the breadth and 
the variety of his knowledge. He is said to have 
compiled more than 170 works on Malikite /skh, 
medicine, astronomy and history. But it is especially 
as a lawyer that he is an authority, and his main 
works are his great collection on the ‘‘customs” 
of Fez, al-‘Amal al-Fasi, and a commentary on 
al-Shi/a? by the famous kag? ‘lyA4d, entitled Miftah 
al-Shifa?. He is also the author of a long didactic 
poem in radjaz, al-Ukniim fi Mabadi? al-‘Ulim. 

Bibliography: E. Lévi-Provengal, Hist. Chorfa 
266-9 (with references); Brockelmann, ii, 612, 
S ii, 694. (E. Ltvi-PROVENGAL) 
‘ABD aL-RAHMAN .p. Hasis sb. As! ‘UpAYDA 

(or ‘ABpA) AL-FIHRI, great-grandson of the famous 
tabi* ‘Ukba b. Nafi‘, independent governor of 
Ifrikiya at the end of the Umayyad caliphate. His 
father, Habib, had sent expeditions against the Sis, 
Morocco and Sicily, in which ‘Abd al-Rahman, 
still a youth, took an active part. He was one of the 
survivors of the bloody defeat inflicted by the 


Berbers upon the regular Arab troops in 123/741, 
in which his father and the governor, Kulthim b. 
‘Iy4d, lost their lives. He crossed over to Spain, but 
fearing for his life, returned in 127/745 to Ifrikiya, 
where he revolted against the actual governor, 
Hanzala b. Safwan al-Kalbi, who two years later 
saw no other choice but to yield the power to him. 
“Abd al-Rahman, on becoming master of al- 
Kayrawan, had to suppress several rebellions and 
undertook several large expeditions, notably against 
Sicily and Sardinia, in 135/752. His seizure of power 
was the less contested as it coincided with the fall 
of the Umayyad caliphate of Syria. It seems that 
at the beginning he acknowledged the ‘Abbasid 
allegiance, but shortly afterwards repudiated it, on 
the receipt of an insulting message from the caliph 
al-Mansir. No doubt at al-Mansir’s instigation, two 
of the brothers of ‘Abd al-Rahman decided upon 
his ruin; he was assassinated by one of them, Ily4s b. 
Habib, who took possession of al- Kayrawan 137/755). 
Habib, son of ‘Abd al-Rahman, with the help of 
another uncle of his, ‘Imran b. Habib, governor of 
Tinis, soon afterwards attacked the usurper and, 
in turn, made himself master of Ifrikiya. 
Another ‘Abd al-Rahman b. Habib al-Fihri, 
a contemporary of the preceding, who was called, to 
distinguish him from the former, by the surname 
of al-Siklabi, was a propagandist of the ‘Abbasids in 
Spain. Pursued by the Umayyad amir ‘Abd al- 
Rahman I, he was assassinated near Valencia in 
162/778-9. 
Bibliography: Ibn ‘Idhari, Bayan, i, 56, 
60 ff., 67 f., transl. Fagnan, 62 ff., 73 ff.; Huimaydi, 
Diazwat al-Muktabis (Tandji), Cairo 1953, no. 
594; Dabbi, no. 1006; Ibn al-Athir, v, 235 ff., 
transl. Fagnan (Annales du Maghrib et de l'Es- 
pagne), 74-81; Nuwayri, History of Africa (Gaspar 
Remiro), Granada 1919, 38-40; Ibn Khaldin, 
‘Ibar, i, 218 f.; G. Margais, Berbérie musulmane, 
45; Lévi-Provengal, Hist. Esp. mus., i, 47, 97, 
121-2. (E. Lfévi-PROvVENGAL) 
‘ABD at-RAHMAN .. ‘ABD ALLAH AL- 
GHAFIKI, governor of. al-Andalus. He 
succeeded Muhammad b. ‘Abd Allah al-Ashdja% in 
this office at the end of f11 or at the beginning of 
112/730, and retained it until his death in 114/732. 
‘Abd al-Rahman, who had already governed Spain 
provisionally for about two months in 102/721, was 
a tabi* reputed for his piety. He is chiefly famous 
for the incursion into Gaul that cost him his life, 
His expedition, which was carefully prepared, had 
for its object the basilica of St. Martin at Tours. He 
collected a numerous army, and from Pamplona 
marched through the pass of Roncesvalles on 
Bordeaux, which he devastated, Duke Eudes of 
Aquitania being powerless to oppose his advance. 
He then advanced towards the Loire, but was 
checked in his progress by the Duke of the Franks, 
Charles Martel, who engaged him about 20 km. to 
the north-east of Poitiers and inflicted on him a 
severe defeat. The battle is known as the “battle 
of Poitiers’? in Frankish historiography, while the 
Arabs call it balat al-shuhada’, “causeway of the 
martyrs of the faith’. The Muslim survivors retreated 
in disorder towards Narbonne, leaving behind on 
the battlefield many dead, including ‘Abd al- 
Rahman. The date of this memorable encounter can 
be fixed at the end of Oct. 732/Ramadan 114. 
Bibliography: E. Lévi-Provengal, Hist. Esp. 
mus., i, 40, 59-62. (E. Livi-PRovENGAL) 
‘ABD at-RAHMAN bs. ‘Umar at-SOFI, abu 
*t-Husayn, eminent astronomer, born at Rayy 
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14 Muharram 291/8 Dec. 903, died 13 Muharram 
376/25 May 986. In 337/948-9 he was in Isfahan, in 
attendance on the vizier Abu ’l-Fadl b. al-SAmid, in 
349/960-1 at the court of ‘Adud al-Dawla, no doubt 
in the same town. He was the court astronomer of 
this ruler, who boasted of three of his teachers: in 
grammar al-Farisi, in the knowledge of astronomical 
tables Ibn al-A‘lam, and in the knowledge of the 
constellations ‘Abd al-Rahmaan al-Sifi (Ibn al-Kifti; 
cf. also Yakiat, Irshad, iii, 10). His best known work 
is a description of the fixed stars (Suwar al-Kawakib 
al-Thabita, quoted also by different titles), which he 
wrote about 355/965 and dedicated to ‘Adud al- 
Dawla. The book described the constellations both 
according to the system of the astronomers (after 
Ptolemy) and the Arabic tradition of the anwd? 
Jef. Naw?}. The work was illustrated by drawings, 
which the author, according to his own declaration, 
preserved by al-Birani (see H. Suter, Bettrdge zur 
Geschichte der Mathematik bei den Griechen und 
Arabern, Erlangen 1922, 86), traced from a celestial 
globe. He also saw, however, as he says in his 
introduction, an illustrated work on the constellations 
by ‘Utarid b. Muhammad. The earliest extant MS, 
in the Bodleian Library, was copied and illustrated 
by the author’s son, in 400/1009-10. There are many 
other manuscripts, illustrated in the styles of the 
various epochs. (See J. Upton, Metropolitan Museum 
Studies, 1933, 189-99; K. Holter, Die Islamischen 
Miniaturhandschriften vor 1350, Zentralbl. {, Biblio- 
thekswesen, 1937, 2-5, Cf. Ars Islamica, 1940, 10). 
The text and translation of the introduction was 
published by Caussin de Perceval, Notices et Extraits, 
xii, 236 ff.; a full translation by H.C. F.C. Schjellerup, 
Description des dtoiles fixes par Abd al-Rahman 
al-Sufi, St. Petersburg 1874. The Arabic text was 
published, mainly after the Paris MS (being the 
copy of Ulugh Beg), in Hyderabad 1953, under the 
editorship of M. Nizamuddin. His other extant 
works are a handbook of astronomy and astrology 
and a treatise on the use of the astrolabe. A silver 
globe made by al-Sifi for ‘Adud al-Dawla was 
preserved in the library of the Fatimid palace in 
Cairo (Ibn al-Kifti, 440). --For an Urdjuza on the 
fixed stars, attributed to a son of his, cf. Brockel- 
mann, S i, 863; it was published at the end of the 
Hyderabad edition of the Suwar. 

Bibliography: Fihrist, 284; Ibn al-Kifti, 226; 
Biranl, al-A thar al-Bakiya (Sachau), 336, 358 (Engl. 
transl., 335, 358); M. Steinschneider, ZDMG, 1870, 
348-50; Suter, 62, cf. Nachtrdge, in Abh. sur Gesch. 
ad. math. Wissensch., 1902, 166; Hauber, Ist. 1918, 
48-54; Brockelmann, I, 253, S I, 398. 

(S. M. STERN) 
- SABD at-RAHMAN KHAN (c. 1844-1901), 
Amir of Afghanistan, was the son of Afdal 
Khan, the eldest surviving son of Dést Muhammad 


han, the founder of the Barakzay dynasty in- 


Afghanistan. In 1853 he proceeded to Afghan 
Turkistan where his father was serving as governor 
of Balkh. Despite his youth he took part in a series 
of operations which extended Dést Muhammad's 
power over Kataghan, Badakhshan, and Derwaz. 
Before his death in 1863 Ddst Muhammad had 
nominated a younger son, Shir ‘Ali, as his successor 
to the exclusion of his two elder brothers, Afdal 
Khan and A‘zam Khan. Shir ‘Ali’s succession was 
therefore the signal for five years of fratricidal 
warfare in which at the early age of nineteen ‘Abd 
al-Rahman became involved. After temporary 
successes his father, Afdal Khan, was defeated and 
imprisoned, whereupon ‘Abd al-Rahmaan fled to 
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Bukhara. In 1866, taking advantage of Shir ‘All's 
absence at Kandahar, ‘Abd al-Rahm4n, with the 
help of Rafik Khan, a general who had deserted Shir 
‘Ali, seized Kabul. The defeat of Shér ‘AII’s forces 
at SaydabAd led to the fall of Ghaznf. Afdal Khan was 
now proclaimed Amir and coins were struck in his 
name. Shér ‘Ali was once more defeated at Kilat-i 
Ghilzay in 1867 and driven from Kandahar. In the 
same year Afdal khan died and ‘Abd al-Rahman, 
who had hoped to be accepted as Amir, found it 
expedient to support the claims of his uncle A‘zam 
Khan. Their combined forces were defeated by Shir 
‘All and his son Ya‘kib Khan at Zana-Khan, near 
Ghazni, as a result of which ‘Abd al-Rahman 
became a homeless wanderer, first in Waziristan and 
later in Persia. From Mashhad he crossed the 
Kara-Kum desert to Khiwa and Samarkand. At 
Tashkent he was received by General Kaufmann, 
the Russian governor-general. His request for 
assistance against Shir ‘Alf was refused but he was 
granted an allowance and permitted to reside at 
Samarkand, where he remained for eleven years 
until the defeat of Shir ‘All by the British in the 
Second Afghan War of 1878-80. The flight and 
death of Shir ‘Ali, the failure of his successor Ya‘ktb 
Khan to control his unruly tribesmen, and the 
assassination of Cavagnari the British Resident 
necessitated the removal of Ya‘kib Khan to India. 
This left the Afghan throne vacant. 

Because of Russian expansion towards the Oxus 
it was decided to build up a strong, friendly, and 
united Afghanistan to serve as a buffer state to the 
British dominions in India. In July 1880, ‘Abd 
al-Rahman Khan, the most powerful candidate in 
the field, was informed that the British were prepared 
to recognize him as Amir of Kabul, provided he 
acknowledged their right to control his foreign 
affairs. He was also assured that the British would 
aid him in repelling unprovoked aggression on his 
dominions. These terms were accepted by ‘Abd al- 
Rahmén at the conference of Zimma, 31 July- 
r August 1880 (Foreign Office 65, 1104: Papers 
printed for the use of the Cabinet). Three vears 
later this promise was renewed by the Marquis of 
Ripon who bestowed on the Amir an annual subsidy 
of twelve lakhs of rupees to be devoted to the 
payment of his troops and the protection of his 
north-western frontiers. The British were now 
pledged to defend a buffer state of unknown limits. 
Hence the most important event in the reigu of 
“Abd al-Rahmdan was the delimitation and demar- 
cation where possible of the boundaries of Afghanistan 
By 1886, although the Pandjdih incident (q.v.] of the 
previous year had brought Britain.and Russia to 
the verge of war, an Anglo-Russian Boundary 
Commission had demarcated the northern frontier 
of Afghanistan from Dhu’l-Fikar to the meridian 


-6f Dukci, within forty miles of the Oxus. The 


process of demarcation was completed in 1888. The 
final boundary dispute with Russia was settled by 
the Pamir Agreement of 1895 which defined the 
Afghan boundary between Lake Victoria and the 
Tagdumbash. 

Although pro-British in so far as Russian expansion 
was concerned, ‘Abd al-Rahm§n’s desire to annex 
the territories of the Pathan tribes of the Indian 
frontier was not calculated to improve Anglo- 
Afghan relations. The tension was somewhat eased 
by the Durand Agreement of 1893 which delimited 
a boundary on the Indo-Afghan frontier across 
which neither the Amir nor the Government of 
India was to interfere in any way. Afghan intrigues 
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on the Indian side of this frontier still continued 
and were partly responsible for the Indian frontier 
conflagration of 1897. In fact, Afghan intrigues 
were the chief cause of unrest on the Indian frontier 
from 1890 onwards. 

The greatest service rendered by ‘Abd al-Rahm4n 
to his country was the suppression of internal 
rebellion. The powerful Ghilzay tribesmen were 
crushed in 1886; the rebellion of Ishak, son of 
Adm Khan, was suppressed in 1888; and finally, 
aftet. sevefe fighting, the turbulent Hazdras of 
centfpl Afghanistin were forced to acknowledge his 
authority. In 1896 the territories of the non-Muslim 
ttibeS of Kafiristan to the west of Citral were 
atiné¥éed and the K4firs converted to Islam. ‘Abd 
al-Rabm4n Khan died in 1901 and was succeeded 
by hfs son Habib Allah Khan. 

Bibliography: Parliamentary Papers, Central 
Asia, 1884-5; 1887; 1888; J. A. Gray, My Residence 
at the Court of the Ameer, 1895; S. Wheeler, The 
Ameer Abdur Rahman, 1895; Sultan Mahomed 
Khan, Life of Abdur Rahman, 2 vols. 1900, vol. i 
being a translation of ‘Abd al-Rahm§an’s auto- 
biography; C. C. Davies, The problem of the 
North-West Frontier, 1890-1908, 1932; W. K. 
Fraser-Tytler, Afghanistan, 1950; M. Longworth 
Dames, in EI’, s.v. (C. Cottin Daviess) 
‘ABD at-RASHID B. ‘Asp AL-GHAFOR AL-Hu- 

SAyNnt AL-MADAN! AL-TATTAWI, Persian lexico- 
grapher, born in Tatta, but a Sayyid by descent; 
died after 1069/1658. His principal work is a Persian 
dictionary, usually called Farhang-i Rashidi, or 
Rashidi Farsi, the first critical dictionary, which 
was compiled in 1064/1683-4 and published in 1875 
in the Bibliotheca Indica. Splieth revised the preface 
(Mukaddama): Grammaticae persicae praecepta ac 
vegulae (Halle 1846). ‘Abd al-Rashid dedicated an 
Arabic-Persian dictionary, Muntakhab al-Lughat, or 
Rashidi ‘Arabi (1046/1636-7), to Shahdjahan (editions: 
Calcutta 1808, 1816, 1836; Lucknow 1835, 1869; 
Bombay 1279/1862). 

Bibliography: Blochmann, in JRAS Bengal, 
xxxvil, 20s8qq.; Rieu, Cat. of Pers. MSS., 501, 
510; Pertsch, Vers. d. pers. Handschr. Berlin, 
nos. 198-200. (M. TH. Houtsma) 
‘ABD a.-RA?OF 8B. ‘ALY AL-DjAwt AL-FAnsoOri 

AL-SINKILI, religious teachér, b.c. 1620 at 
Singkel, north of Fansir (west coast of Sumatra), d. 
after 1693, and buried at the mouth of the Acheh river. 
He studied for nineteen years in Arabia, was initiated 
into the Shattariyya farika by Ahmad al-Kushashi 
and his successor Ibrahim al-Kirani, and returned 
about 1661 to Acheh, whence this farfka was propa- 
gated by his pupils throughout Indonesia, especially 
in Java. Directions for ‘recitation’ (dhtikr), as 
practised by this order, form, the most important 
subject of his writings, the majority of which are 
in Malay, but a few in Arabic — some with a Malay 
rendering after each phrase. The subject is dealt 
with most fully in his ‘Umdat al-Muhtadjin ild Sulik 
Maslak al-Mufridin which has as introduction a 
summary of dogma on the same lines as al-Sanisi’s 
Umm al-Barahin. He took as a theoretical basis for 
his mysticism the doctrine of the seven grades and 
of man as the image of God, which he set out in 
such works as Ksfdyat al-Muktadjin, Daka@ ik al- 
Har&f and Baydn Tadjalli. In this he remained 
within the bounds of orthodoxy; he rejected the 
extreme mysticism which flourished in Acheh at 
thé beginning of the 17th century, but at the same 
time did not associate himself with the violent 
polemics of al-Raniri (¢.v.]. ‘Abd al-Ra’df moreover 





. translated the Kur°’4n into Malay with a concise 


commentary taken from various Arabic exegetical 
works (al-Tardjuman al-Mustafid) and wrote a Malay 
handbook of Shafi‘ite /#kA which deals only with 
the mu‘amalat and is plainly intended as a supple- 
ment to al-Raniri’s al-Sirdt al-Mustakim which 
contains only the “tbddat. His translations from 
the Arabic are so literal that they are unintelligible 
without a knowledge of that language, and moreover 
not without mistakes. It is not altogether certain 
whether he was the translator of al-Mawd‘iz al- 
Badi‘a, which is a translation into Malay of a popular 
Arabic collection of 32 hadith kudsit and eighteen 
other admonitions. There are some other works 
ascribed to him, such as the mystical eschatological 
Malay poem Shair ma‘rifat, which are certainly not 
by his hand. After his death, as Teungku di- Kuala, 
“Abd al-Ra?’af enjoyed such veneration that he 
was even accorded the honour of having been the 
bearer of Islam to Acheh. 

Bibliography: C. Snouck Hurgronje, The 
Achehnese, ii, 14 {f.; D. A. Rinkes, Abdoerraoef van 
Singkel, 1909; P. Voorhoeve, in TBG, 1952, 87 ff. 
(edition of Bayan Tadjalli and another Malay 
treatise with a list of ‘Abd al-Ra?if’s writings); 
ef. also BTLV, 1951, 368.—Works of ‘Abd al- 
Rarif: Mirat al-Tullab (on ftkh), the preface 
edited by S. Keyser in BTLV, 1863, 211 ff.; 
extracts ed. by A. Meursinge, in Handboek, 1844; 
Tardjuman al-Mustafid, Istanbul 1302 (2 vols.); 
al-Mawa%iz al-Badi‘a in Diam*S Diawami* al- 
Musannafat, Balak, n.d.; 4th or 5th imp., Mecca 
1310. (P. VooRHOEVE) 
‘ABD aLt-RAZZAK Kamit at-pin 3B. Anu 

'L-GuaNA’Im AL-KA SHANI (or KAsuHAni or KAsui or 
KAsAnl), celebrated Sifi author, died according to 
Hadjdji Khalifa (ed. Fliigel, iv, 427), in 730/1329. 
Hadjdji Khalifa, however, confusing him with the 
historian of the same name, the author of the Matla‘ 
al-Sa‘dain, says in another place (ii, 175) that he 
died in 887/1482 and, besides, gives his name 
as Kamal al-Din Abu ’l-Ghana’im ‘Abd al-Razzak 
b. Djamal al-Din al-Kashi al-Samarkandi. Little 
is known of ‘Abd al-Razzak’s life; according to 
Djami (Nafakat al-Uns, quoted by St. Guyard), 
he was a pupil of Nir al-Din ‘Abd al-Samad and 
a contemporary of Rukn al-Din ‘Ala? al-Dawla, 
with whom he carried on a somewhat acrimonious 
controversy, and who died in 736/1336. The 
immediate cause of this correspondence was a 
conversation which ‘Abd al-Razzak had with a 
certain amir Ikbal Sistani, a pupil of ‘Ala? al- 
Dawla’s, on the road to Sultaniya on the vexed 
question of the orthodoxy of Ibn ‘Arabi. Djami 
then gives a long letter which ‘Abd al-Razzak 
wrote to ‘Ala? al-Dawla on this question, in which 
he says that he has just read ‘Ala? al-Dawla’s 
book, the ‘Urwa. As this work was written in 721/ 
1321, the date 730/1329 given as that of his 
death must be assumed as the correct one. We 
have then to place ‘Abd al-Razz4k in the Djibal 
province (Kashan) under the Ilkhdns of Persia, and 
especially in the reign of Aba Sa‘id (716—36/ 
1316—35). 

He was the author of a large number of works, 
several of which have been published. So far back 
as 1828, Tholuck used his Lafaif al-I‘lam in Die 
speculative Trinitatslehre des spateren Orients (13—22, 
28 et seq..) and translated some passages, but without 
knowledge of the author. In 1845 Sprenger published 
at Calcutta the first half of his Istildhdat al-Safiya, or 
Dictionary of the technical terms of the Sufies. An 
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analysis of the second part had been given by 
Hammer-Purgstall, in the Jahrbticher der Literatur 
(Ixxxii, 68 ff.). This book also was used by 
Tholuck, and cited under the author’s name 
(loc. cit. 7, 11, 18, 26, 73). It is of special interest 
because in the preface he states that it was written 
after he had finished his commentary on the 
Manazil al-S@irin of al-Harawi in order to explain 
the Safi technical terms which occur but are 
inadequately explained in that work, and also in 
his commentary on the Fuss al-Hikam of Ibn 
‘Arabi (Cairo 1309) and in his Ta?wildt al-Kur’an. 
According to Hadjdji Khalifa (ii, 175) the Ta?wilat 
of ‘Abd al-Razz4k extend to Sira xxxviii only, yet 
Berlin MS. no. 872 covers the entire Kur?an, but 
apparently in abstract. Risdla fi’l-kada? wa’l-kadar, 
treatise on predestination and free will, first trans- 
Jated into French, (JA, 1873; revised edition 1875), 
then the text published by St. Guyard (1879); 
it will be dealt with in detail below. The treatise 
seems to have excited attention, for Hadjdji Khalifa 
(iii, 429) gives three answers to it by Ibn Kamal 
Pasha, Tashkiiprii-zade and Bali Khalifa Sifiyahwi. 
A commentary on the Ta?iya poem of Ibn al-Farid 
(Cairo 1310). His works as yet unpublished are: 
Risdlat al-Sarmadiyya, on the idea of an eternal 
Being; Risdlat al-Kumayliyya, on the traditional 
answer by ‘Ali to the question of Kumayl b. Ziyad 
fi'l-hakika (comp. the Berlin MS. no. 3462; Hadjdiji 
Khalifa iv, 38; JA 14, 83); a commentary on the 
Mawakt‘ al-Nudjtim of Ibn Arabi and Tadhkirat al- 
Sahibiya. Hadjdji Khalifa (v, 587) adds Misbak 
al-Hiddya. For MSS. reference will suffice to Brockel- 
mann, ii, 203, 204; S ii, 280-1; the Gotha cat. no. 
76, 2, and Palmer's Trinity College Cat. 116. 

It will already be tolerably clear what ‘Abd 
al-Razzak’s interests and positions were. He was 
a Sif of the school of Ibn ‘Arabi, the great the- 
osophist of the Western Arabic type, though with 
touches of independence, and he gave much labor 
to defence and exposition of his master. In the 
three great divisions of Muslim theologians, the 
upholders of: tradition (nakl), of reason (‘akl), and 
of the unveiling of the mystic (Rashf), he took his 
place with the third. It may be significant that his 
name never indicates to what legal school he adhered. 
Like many mystics, he may have regarded such 
matters as beneath notice, or he may, like Ibn 
‘Arabi, have been a belated Zahirite in law, aS he 
was evidently a Batinite in theology. The last is 
plain through the title itself of his exposition of the 
Kur’an, ta?wil, not tafsiy, and is shown in detail in 
his Is{ildkhat and his treatise on kadar. In the last 
we have the normal combination of the Aristo- 
telian universe, the Neo-Platonic metaphysics and 
theology and the Kur’4nic mythology of Muham- 
mad. These all appear, too, in Ibn ‘Arabi, but 
perhaps ‘Abd al-Razzak is more anxious to keep 
the last element prominent, and to proclaim thus 
his essential orthodoxy. Certainty, he strives to 
avoid the absolute merging of the individual, and 
the consequent fatalism of Ibn ‘Arabi and to lay a 
possible basis for individual responsibility, for free- 
dom and rewards and punishments hereafter. His 
method in this is as follows. In order to bring 
out clearly the forces leading to any event and 
the close interweaving of all causes and effects to 
make up the great organism of the universe, he 
begins with a description of the universe on the 
Safi scheme. It is the Neo-Platonic chain. Above 
is God, the One, the Alone; from him proceeds, 
by a dynamic emanation, the Universal Reason 





(al-‘akl al-awwal), called also the Primary or 
Universal Spirit (al-rak al-awwal) and the Highest 
Knowledge (al-“ilm aj-a‘la). This is a spiritual 
substance and the first of the properties which 
the divine essence implies. From it two other 
substances are produced, one spiritual (réhaniyya) 
which is the substance of the world of the Uni- 
versal Reason, considered as apart from God and 
inhabited by particular intelligences, somewhat 
as fractions of the Universal Reason, which are 
the angels of revealed religion; the other is psy- 
chical, being the Universal Soul (nafs). Finally 
come the material elements with their natural 
forces and laws. In the Universal Reason are the 
types of all things, as universals, and this Reason, 
with its types, is known directly by God. God’s 
omnipotence (kdhiriyya) is manifested through these 
angels or Intelligences, and their world is there- 
fore called the World of Power (‘dlam al-kudra). 
But they also, in their perfection, repair the im- 
perfections of other beings. Their world again, 
therefore, is called the World of Repairing (‘dlam 
al-djabarat). Some, however, take the other sense 
of the root djabar and render it, the World of 
Constraint, because they constrain other beings to- 
wards perfection. This world is also called the 
Mother of the Book (umm al-kitab; Kur?an, xiii, 
39, xliii, 4), from it comes all knowledge of divine 
mysteries, it is above all fetters of time and change. 
The world of the Universal Soul, on the other hand, 
called the World of Ruling (‘alam al-malakit), is a 
step nearer the particular, material world. The types 
which exist in the Universal Reason become in it 
general conceptions, and these are further specialized, 
determined, limited, brought near to what we know, 
by being engraved on the individual reasonable 
souls, which are the souls of the heavenly bodies, 
corresponding to the angelic Intelligences, the 
fractions of the Universal Reason. This world, 
from its likeness to the human imagination, is 
called the Imagination of the World (kkayal al- 
“alam) and the Nearer Heaven (al-sama’ al-dunyd). 
From it issue all beings in order to appear in 
the World of Sense (‘alam al-shahdda), it moves 
and directs everything, measuring out matter and 
assigning causes. The heavenly bodies, then, have 
reasonable souls just like our own, these are the 
imaginative faculties of the particular reasonable 
souls, into which the Universal Soul divides. On 
their changes all change in this world below de- 
pends (comp. al-Ghazali’s scheme, in JAOS, 1899, 
116 ff.). 

Further, this constitution of the universe corres: 
ponds to man’s body, macrocosm to microcosm. 
Just as the brain is the seat of man’s ruling spirit, 
so the Universal Spirit or Reason is seated in the 
throne (‘arsh) above the sphere of the fixed stars. 
The fourth heaven, the sphere of the sun, which 
vivifies all, is the seat of the Universal Soul, in 
man this is the heart, wherein is his particular, 
reasonable soul. So the fourth sphere is like the 
breast, and the sun like the physical heart. The 
individual soul of the sun corresponds to the animal 
spirit in the heart, which is the source of human life. 

Next, as to the place of predestination in this 
scheme, for that there are three words, hada’, 
kadar and ‘indya. Kadd? means the existence of 
the universal types of all things in the world of 
the Universal Reason. Kaday is the arrival in 
the world of the Universal Soul of the types of 
existing things, after being individualized in order 
to be adapted to matter, these are joined to their 
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causes, produced by them, and appear at their 
fixed times. ‘Indya is, broadly, Providence and 
covers both of the above, just as they contain 
everything that is actual. It is the divine know- 
ledge, embracing everything as it is, universally 
and absolutely. It is not in any place, for God’s 
knowledge, in His essence, is nothing else than 
the presence of His essence before His essence, 
which is essentially one and goes with ali the 
qualities which inhere in Him. Further, while 
the essence (hakika) of kadd? is part of the ‘indya 
of God, its entelechy (kamal) is in the world of 
the Universal Reason. The Universal Soul is some- 
times called the Preserved Tablet (al-lawh al- 
mah/ftiz), for on it are preserved unalterable all the 
general conceptions which are on their way to the 
individual heavenly souls. 

It is the world, then, of kadar, of the Soul, which 
sets everything in motion. This is by the yearning 
of the reasonable souls of the heavenly bodies 
towards their spiritual source, the Universal Reason. 
They try to assimilate themselves to this, to uni- 
versalize themselves. Step by step, they mount up, 
and with each advance they receive a new outpouring 
from that source, drawing them on further. With 
each movement, there flows from them an influence 
upon matter according as it is adapted to receive 
it, and thus there is a series of changes in the 
material world, corresponding to those in the world 
of the Soul. These changes may be either absolute 
of creation and destruction, or, between those 
extremes, simply of condition. The duration of 
existence constitues the Kur?anic adjal, and all these 
are fixed by kadar. 

Finally, this exegesis of Kur?an, lii, 1—~6 will 
show how ‘Abd al-Razzik applied Scripture. “By 
the Mount and by a Book Inscribed in a Parch- 
ment Outspread, and by the Frequented House, 
and by the Raised Roof, and by the Flowing 
Sea!” The Frequented House is the Spirit of the 
fourth sphere, that of the sun, Therefore Jesus, 
the Spirit of God, has been placed there, whose 
miracle is the raising of the dead. The Mount is 
the ‘arsh, the seat of the Universal Reason. The 
Book Inscribed is kada?, which is in that Reason: 
and the Parchment Outspread is the Reason itself. 
The Raised Roof is the nearest heaven, where are 
the individual celestial souls; it is mentioned im- 
inediately after the Frequented House, because from 
this heaven the forms descend on the earth, 
and from the Frequented House comes the breath 
of the Spirit, by the combination of which the 
creation of animated beings is achieved. The Flowing 
Sea is the sea of primary matter which spreads 
everywhere and is filled with forms. 

How, then, is such a scheme related to pre- 
destination and free will? It is highly complicated, 
consisting of*a remote first cause and an infinity 
of intermingling and crossing, nearer, secondary 
causes. It is possible to look at these last only, 
and so to assign absolute creative and dgciding 
power to our own wills. Or to look only at the 
first cause and become fatalists. We must preserve 
the balance and hold by both. The complete cause 
of anything into which human will can enter must 
have as an element in it, among so many others, 
free will. It sets all the others in movement. Under 
this conception, though never clearly stated, is 
evidently implied that man has in him an element 
of the divine deciding power. If there is freedom 
in the divine nature, there must be also in its emana- 
tions. For Ibn ‘Arabi the oneness of the divine 


nature over against the creation had overcome 
everything. ‘Abd al-Razzak lays stress on the multi- 
tudinous interweaving causes of the world, its 
constantly developing processes, to show that in 
life, purpose and will there must be multiplicity. 
The divine is spread down through the sub-lunar 
things, it does not simply rule from above. Again, 
amongst the many causes working in the world and 
upon men are the restraints and influences of religion, 
the promises and threatenings of the prophets. These 
we should permit to have their effects upon us as 
parts of the whole scheme, the process of trai- 
ning under which we are. But, again, why should 
training be necessary? Why are there good and 
bad? Here, again, is an implication, once pretty 
clearly expressed. Matter is of very differing na- 
ture, grosser and finer, It can receive only a 
corresponding soul, therefore souls also vary. 
Character and disposition is a combination of 
both, and it is for the soul to overcome its ma- 
terial body and itself rise. This evidently is the 
fundamental thought, but ‘Abd al-Razzak does 
not give much space to it. Rather, he uses the 
old theological catch. This must be the best pos- 
sible creation, otherwise God would have created 
a better. Further, if all things were equal, there 
could be neither order nor organization. This 
would also be hard on those less perfect things 
thus ruled out of existence. Ali things should 
have a chance; it is for them to use it. God knows 
their differences and will allow for them. The most 
and the greatest sins are from ignorance, and God 
will so treat them. In the life to come the same 
thing is to go on. Some will attain felicity, others, 
because they might have done better, must undergo 
purification by punishment, but that will not be 
eternal. Here, perhaps, ‘Abd al-Razzik is most 
unsatisfactory, He passes over into the normal 
Muslim conception although it is not at all clear 
that his system can permit individuality apart from 
matter. Freed souls, we should expect, would either 
return into the unity, or else be sent forth again 
to another material life. Like so many in Muslim 
theology and philosophy, this tractate was adapted 
to an audience, and was not perfectly ingenuous. 
Yet behind its caution of statement the real system 
is tolerably plain. It is nearer orthodoxy than that 
of Ibn ‘Arabi, but not as near as this eschatology 
would suggest. 

Bibliography: St. Guyard, in Journ, As., 
7th ser., i, 125 ff., which is the main source; 
Brockelmann, ii, 203—2 (treating him as two 
different persons), S ii, 280-1. 

(D. B. Macbona.Lp) 

‘ABD aL-RAZZAK Kamat at-Din 38. DJALAL 
AL-Din IsHAK aL-SAMARKANDI, Persian his- 
torian, author of the well-known Mafla‘-t Sa‘dayn 
wa-Madjma‘+ Bahrayn, born in Harat Sha‘ban 
816/Nov. 1413, died there Djumada II 887/July- 
August 1482. His father was imam and kddi of the 
camp (kadrat) of Shahrukh and read out books and 
expounded various problems (masa 11) to him 
(Matla‘, ii, 704, 870, cf. 706). He received the usual 
type of education, and one of his teachers was his 
elder brother ‘Abd al-Kahhar. He also attended 
when his father read the two Sahkiks to Shams 
al-Din Muh. al-Djazari (d. 833/1429) (ibid., ii, 631- 
1294) and received an idjdza. After the death of 
his father, he used to attend the court of Shahrukh 
with his elder brothers, but when in 841/1437-8 he 
dedicated his Sharh on al-Risdla al‘Adudiyya to 
the king and presented it to him, he was taken into 
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service and allowed to attend the court regularly. 
Two years later, he was examined by the “ulamd? 
at the court, and granted a salary and provisions 
(marsim wa-‘alafa) (ibid., ii, 704, 731 f.). 

In Ramadan 845/Jan. 1441 ‘Abd al-Razzak was 
sent to India as ambassador and returned in 
Ramadan 848/Dec. 1444. (For his mission and the 
result obtained see Mafia‘, ii, 783; T. W. Arnold, 
The Caliphate, Oxford 1924, 113). He was similarly 
sent to Gilan in 850/1446. He was ordered to make 
ready for a mission to Egypt in the same year, 
but due to the death of Shahrukh this was cancelled. 
In the period following the death of that king he 
served his successors Mirza ‘Abd al-Latif, Mirza 
“Abd Allah and Mirza Abu’l- Kasim Babur, with some 
as sadr, with others as »@4b and khdss; see ibtd., ii, 
1440. Under the last-named prince, who included 
him among his confidants, he enjoyed many favours 
(sbid., ii, 1119). In 856/1452 he was in Yazd with 
Mirza Babur, when the Mirza interviewed Sharaf 
al-Din ‘Ali Yazdi, and in 856/1452 he was with the 
same prince when he besieged Samarkand, in which 
city ‘Abd al-Razzik had many friends and old 
acquaintances (Matla‘, ii, 1041, 1078). In 866/1462 
he was sent to Asfuzdr for fixing taxes (buniéa 
bastan). Soon after, under Sultan Abia Sa‘id, on 
3 Djumada I 867/24 Jan. 1463 the vizier Kh*adja 
Kutb al-Din Ja?ts Simn4ni appointed him shaykhk 
(governor) of the khankah of Shahrukh (Maila‘, ii, 
1270), which post he held till his death. 

The Maftla‘ describes,.with a brief mention of the 
birth (704/1304-5) and accession (716/1316-7) of the 
Iikhin Abi Sa‘id, the events of the years 717- 
875/1317-1471, in chronological order. Up to the 
year 830/1426-7 use is principally made of the 
Zubdat al-Tawarikh of Hafiz-i Abra [g.v.], which is 
at times quoted literally. The famous account of 
the embassy to China in 823-5/1420-2, is also taken 
from the Zubda. For the period from 830 to 875/ 
1426-71 SAbd al-Razzak’s work is one of the most 
important original sources of information. Cf. the 
takriz of ‘Abd al-WasiS al-Nizami (for him see 
Habib al-Siyar, iii, 3, 328) in Matla‘, ii, 1440, which 
refers to his indebtedness to Hafiz-i Abri for the 
earlier period and his impartial narrative relating 
to the period in which he himself lived. An edition 
of vol. ii was published piecemeal in the Ortental 
College Magazine, Lahore Nov. 1933 onwards, and 
later a separate edition was published in two parts 
(Lahore 1360/1941 and 1368/1949). Mss. of the 
work are to be found in nearly all the larger European 
collections but they are now rare in the East, The 
Panjab University Library has an autograph copy 
of vol. ii, acquired recently. It was completed by 
the author on 17 Rabi‘ I, 875/13 Sept. 1470, the 
correction of the copy being completed by him on 
the 18th Sha‘ban 885/23rd Oct. 1480. E. Quatremére 
gives extracts from the work in the Notices e¢ extratts, 
xiv, part 1; as also H. M. Elliot in his History of 
India, iv, 89-126, and others (for whom see Storey). 

From the Mafla‘ (ii, 190) we learn that ‘Abd al- 
Razzak also wrote a work on the history of Harat 
and its districts (bul#kat). In some places in the 
Mafla‘ (e.g. ii, 951, 1208) he also quotes his own 
poems. 

Bibliography: Storey, ii, 293-8; W. Barthold, 
Turkestan*, 56; Kh*andamir, Bombay 1857, 
iii/3, 335. (W. BarTHOLD-MOHAMMAD SuHaFI) 
‘ABD at-SALAM 8. MASHISH at-Hasanl. 

Practically nothing is known of this personage, who 
has become one of the “‘poles”’ (Ruf, [9.v.]) of popular 
mysticism in Morocco. The only fairly certain fact 
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is that he died in 625/1227-8 by assassination in his 
hermitage on the Djabal al-‘Alam, in the territory 
of the Bani ‘Aris, to the south-east of Tetuan. He 
is said to have fallen victim to a man of the region, 
Muhammad b. Abi Taw4djin al-Kutami, belonging 
to Kasr Kutama, who had rebelled against the 
decaying Almohad power and was attempting to 
pass himself off as a prophet, and who assassinated 
the saint because the latter’s prestige was an 
obstacle to his ambitions. ‘Abd al-Salam was buried 
at the top of the mountain, at the foot of an 
oak, and seems to have been for a long time the 
object of a purely local cult; Ibn Khaldiin does not 
mention him, nor for that matter the revolt of his 
murderer. 

Besides this account of his death, which seems 
to be reasonably probable although reported by 
much later authors, little more is known of the 
saint than his geneaiogy, which, through several 
ancestors with typically Berber names, attaches him 
to the house of the Prophet. He is said to have been 
born in the neighbourhood of the Djabal al-‘Alam, 
into the tribe of the Bani ‘Aris, and to have gone 
“in pursuit of learning” to the East at the age of 
sixteen; then, on his return, to have followed at 
Bidjaya (Bougie) the instruction of the famous 
Andalusian mystic Abi: Madyan [q.v.], and to have 
come back finally to stay in his native country, 
where he lived an edifying life as an ascetic in his 
mountain hermitage. 

His teaching is scarcely better known, in spite 
of the elaborations which it acquired in Moroccan 
mysticism. ‘‘Perform the obligations of the Law and 
avoid sin’’, he is said to have advised a disciple who 
had asked him for a rule of life, “‘keep your heart 
aloof from evcry temporal attachment, accept what 
God sends you, and put above all else the love of 
God” (Ibn ‘Ayad, K. al-Mafakhir, 106). It is related 
also that he had as a disciple Abu ’l-Hasen ‘Ali 
al-Shadhili [g.v.], who came to him for his initiation 
into mysticism. 

Only from the 15th century, it seems, at the time 
when the marabout movement connected with al- 
Shadhili became active in Morocco, did the fame of 
‘Abd al-Salam extend beyond the limits of his tribe 
into the whole northern part of Morocco. He was 
then regarded as the “‘pole’’ of the West, as ‘Abd 
al-KAdir al-Gilani was regarded as the ‘‘pole”’ of the 
East. A pilgrimage was organized around his tomb 
in the three days following the mawlid nabawi. A 
colourful description of it, applying to the last 
years of the 19th century, will be found in Le 
Maroc inconnu of A. Mouliéras. 

Bibliography: Ahmad al-Kumushikhanawl 
al-Nakshabandi, DjamiS Usul al-Awliyda?, tr. in 
Graulle, Dawhat al-Nadhir, AM, XIX, 296-8; 
Sha‘rani, al-Tabakdat al-Kubra, Cairo 1299, ii, 6; 
NAsirt, Istiksa?, Cairo 1312, i, 210 (tr. Ismaél Hamet, 
AM, xxxii,254-5; Ibn SAyAd, al- Majakhir al-“Aliyya 
fi l-Ma@athir al-Shadhiliyya, Cairo 1323, 106; A. 
Mouliéras, Le Maroc inconnu, Paris 1899, ii, 159-79; 
M. Xicluna, Quelques légendes relatives 2 Mowlay 
‘Abd as-Salém ben Mechich, AM, iii, 119-33; 
A. Fischer, Der grosse marokkanische Hetlige 
“Abdesselam ben Me3is, ZDMG, 1917, 209-22; 
E,. Michaux-Bellaire, Conférences, AM, xxvii, 52-4 
et 64-5; E. Westermarck, Ritual and Belie/ in 
Morocco, ii, 600; Asin Palacios, Sadilies y alum- 
brados, (1), And., 1945, 9-11; G. S. Colin, Chresto- 
mathie marocaine, 226; Brockelmann, S I, 787. 

(R. Le Tourngav) 
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“ABD aLt-SAMAD .B. ‘ABD ALLAH AL-PALIM- 
BANI, i.e. of Palembang in Sumatra, was a pupil 
of Muhammad al-Samm4n (d. 1190/1776), the 
founder of the SammAniyya order (cf. Brockelmann, 
S II, 535 and Nachtr.). He is known chiefly as 
translator of al-Ghazali’s Lubab Ipya? ‘Ulam al-Din 
into Malay, under the title of Sayr al-Sdlikin tla 
“Ibddat Rabb al-‘Alamin. It was begun in 1193 and 
finished at Ta?if in 1203. The translation is very 
free, shortened in some places, enlarged elsewhere 
by numerous additions, the sources of which are 
enumerated in book iii, bab 10. Here we find also 
an interesting list of sifi literature recommended 
by the author to three stages of pupils in Sifism. 
Most of the works in this list are in Arabic, but 
some in Malay. It seems that ‘Abd al-Samad lived 
mostly in Arabia. One of his earlier writings, Zuhrat 
al-Murid fi Bayan Kalimat al-Tawhid, is a Malay 
treatise on mantik and usul al-din, based on notes 
which he took during a lecture given at Mecca by 
Ahmad al-Damanhiri (Brockelmann, II, 371) in 1178. 
His Hiddyat al-Salikin fi Sultk Maslak al-Muttakin 
is a Malay adaptation of al-Ghazali’s Biddyat al- 
Hiddya, finished at Mecca, 5 Muh. 1192. In Arabic 
he compiled a collection of awrdd entitled SUrwat 
al-Wuthkad wa-Silsilat dli’l-Ittikd, a ratib, and a 
treatise entitled Nasihat al-Muslimin. This last work 
contains fervent admonitions to holy war against 
infidels. It inspired the author of the Achehnese 
poem Hikayat prang sabi, of which various redactions 
were circulated in Acheh during the war against 
the Dutch in the last quarter of the roth and the 
beginning of the zoth century. 

Bibliography: Ph. S. van Ronkel, VBG 57, 
383, 400, 429; id., Suppl. Cat. Arab. Mss. Batavia, 
139, 216; R. O. Winstedt, A history of Malay 
literature (J MBRAS 17, III), 103; H. T. Damsté, 
Hikajat prang sabi, in BTLV 84, 545 ff.; for the 
Sammianiyya: C. Snouck Hurgronje, The Achehnese, 
ii, 216 ff. Two of ‘Abd al-Samad’s works have 
been frequently printed: Sayr al-Sdlikin, Mecca 
1306 ‘(lith.), 1309 etc.; Hiddyat al-Sdalikin, Mecca 
1287 (lith.), Bombay 1311, etc. On two works of 
dubious authorship see TBG 85, 110. The tract 
Anis al-Muttakin by ‘Abd al-Samad b. Fakih 
Husayn b. Fakih Muhammad is not the work 
of an Indonesian author, though on the title-page 
of the lithographed edition the epithet al-Palimbani 
is added to the author’s name; its attribution to 
a Zaydi author (Brockelmann, S II, 966) is 
equally false. (P. VooRHOEVE) 
‘ABD at-WADIDS (Band ‘ABD at-WAp, or 

ZayYANips, BANU ZayyAn), a Berber dynasty 
which, from the first half of the 7th/13th century 
to the middle of the 1oth/16th century had its 
capital at Tlemcen (Tilimsan, [g.v.]) and extended 
its power, against frequent opposition, over the 
central Maghrib (from the frontiers of the present 
Morocco to the meridian of Bougie). 

According to the concepts recorded by Ibn 
Khaldiin, the Bani ‘Abd al-W4d were Zanata “of 
the second race”’. Like the Bani Marin, B. Tidjin, 
B. Rashid and B. Mzab, they belonged to the 
great Zanata family of the Bani W4sin. Living as 
nomads, like their neighbours and relatives, the B. 
Marin and B. Tidjin, they once occupied a more 
extensive territory, reaching to the vicinity of the 
Awras. In consequence of the Hilali invasion 
(5th/1xrth century) these Zanata nomads, driven 
eastwards, were forced to abandon their territory 
to the Arab nomads and to emigrate to the high 
plateaux of what is now the province of Oran. The 





conquest of the country by the Almohads, at the 
beginning of the 6th/1z2th century, made the fortune 
of the Bani ‘Abd al-Wad. They proved themselves 
loyal and useful allies of the caliphs of Marrakush, 
especially at the time when the terrible ravages of 
the Almoravid Bani Ghaniya brought destruction 
upon Ifrikiya and the central Maghrib (581-600/ 
1185-1203). The assistance which they gave to the 
Almohad forces earned its reward. Tlemcen, success- 
fully defended, profited by the ruin of the neigh- 
bouring centres and by the emigrations that were 
depopulating them. In 633/1235 the chief of the Bana 
“Abd al-W4d, Yaghmurdsan (or better: Yagham- 
rasan) b. Zayyan, inherited from his brother the 
command over all the branches of the family. This 
dignity, ratified by the consent of the tribes, was 
confirmed by a diploma of investiture issued by 
the Almohad caliph al-Rashid. 

Yaghmurdsan, the shaykh of an imposing nomad 
group, who used to lead his tribesmen and their 
flocks periodically from the desert to the plains of 
the province of Oran and who could speak only 
the Berber dialect of the Zanata, became the seden- 
tary sovereign of a powerful state. He had moreover 
the qualities of a founder of empire: energy, the 
ability needed to hold his associates together around 
him, political insight, a taste for grandeur and the 
generous gesture. During a reign that lasted not 
less than 48 years (633-81/1236-83), he already 
encountered the dangers that never ceased to 
menace the kingdom of Tlemcen. These’ arose on 
the one hand from the legacy of the clan’s former 
life and the rivalries that set Berber against Berber, 
and on the other hand from the consequences of 
the new situation in which the ‘Abd al-W4dids 
found themselves. True to his duty as a vassal, he 


‘supported the last Almohad caliphs against the 


Marinids, who had become the masters of Fez. The 
fall of the Almohads in 646/1248 left him face to face 
with the Marinids. Between the Marinids and the 
“Abd al-W4dids there was a long tradition of con- 
flict; it was singularly widened by the establishment 
of the two kindred kingdons, neighbours and all 
the more ardently rivals. ; 

These are the main themes which dictated the 
course of the external history of the ‘Abd al-W4dids. 
Yaghmurasan foresaw their development and on 
his death-bed, so the story goes, he traced for his 
son ‘Uthm4n the conduct he should adopt with 
regard to the other powers: a strictly defensive 
attitude as against Marinid Maghrib; attempts at 
expansion at the expense of the Hafsid kingdom 
of Tunis, as occasion should offer. In addition to 
this political testament, his successors could derive 
lessons from the activities of Yaghmurasan himself: 
his firmness in the face of the Zanata, his relatives 
in the central Maghrib, namely Maghrawa and Bani 
Tidjin; in Spain, the triple alliance which he con- 
cluded with the sultan of Granada and the Christian 
king of Castille, in order to thwart the action of 
the Marinids, their common enemy, both in North 
Africa and in the Peninsula. 

The struggle of Fez against Tlemcen, the attack 
on the ‘Abd al-Wadid kingdom—the first objective 
of their expansion in North Africa—by theix western 
neighbours, the Marinids, is the principal motif of 
this history and could serve to mark its stages. 
The first noteworthy episode was, under ‘Uthm4n, 
the son of Yaghmurasan, the long siege of Tlemcen 
by the Marinid sultan Abi Ya‘kib al-Mangir, who 
isolated it during eight years (698-706/1298-1306) 
by a rigorous blockade and began to build the 
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encampment-town of al-Mansiira (see ABO zAYYAN I). 
This time, Tlemcen did not fall. After expanding 
eastwards under Abad Hamma I (q.v.], the ‘Abd 
al-WAadids were again attacked by the Marinid Abu 
"l-Hasan (see aB0 TASHUFIN I), and on 30 Ramadan 
737/2 May 1337 Tlemcen was taken by storm. After 
ten years of Moroccan domination, Tlemcen was 
delivered from the foreign yoke in 749/1348 by the 
two brothers Abi Sa‘id and Abia Thabit, but 
in 753/1352 was again conquered by the Marinid 
Abi ‘Inan, and was not regained by the ‘Abd al- 
Wadids until 760/1359. 

These two Moroccan interregnums caused a break 
in the history of the ‘Abd al-WAdids which was to 
show itself in all fields of action. Under Abi 
Hamma II (760-91/1359-89 {g.v.]), the kingdom 
regained a relative freedom of movement, but at- 
tempts at expansion in the direction of the Hafsid 


kingdom were frustrated (the expedition of 767/1366 
against Bougie ended in disaster) and Marinid in- 
vasion remained as a periodical threat. The struggle 
with the Marinids had also taken on a new char- 
acter, for various reasons: firstly, because of the role 
played by the Ma‘kil Arabs of Tafilalt and the valley 
of the Muliya (Wadi Malwiyya), who supported 
Tlemcen against Fez; secondly, through the policy 
of the Marinids, whose aim was less to annex 
Tlemcen than to support an ‘Abd al-WAdid pretender 
and so to reduce the kingdom to a vassal state; 
thirdly, owing to the incapacity of the sultans of 
Tlemcen to defend their capital, and its temporary 
abandonment by the sovereign to seek refuge with 
his nomad allies. ‘ 

This is, in its main lines, the history of the ‘Abd 
al-Wadids during the second half of the 8th/14th 
century. For the further hundred and fifty years 
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Aba Yahya Yaghamrasan b. Zayyan 
(633-81/1236-83) 

Abia Sa‘id ‘Uthman I b. Yaghamrasan 
(681-703/1282-1303) 

Aba Zayy4n I Muh. b. ‘Uthman 
(703-7/1303-8) 

Aba Hammi I Misa b. ‘Uthm4n 
707-18/1308-18) 

Abi Tashufin I ‘Abd al-Rahman b. Misa 
(718-37/1318-1337) 


First Marinid interregnum 


Abi Sa‘id ‘Uthm4n II b. ‘Abd al-Rahmdn b. 
Yahya b. Yaghamrasan—reigning togetherwith 
his brother Abi Thabit (749-53/1348-52) 


Second Marinid interregnum 


Abi Hammii II Misa b. Abi Ya‘kib Yisuf b. ‘Abd 
al-Rahman b. Yahya b. Yaghamrasan 
(760-91/1359-89) 

Abi TAshufin II ‘Abd al-Rahman b. Misa 
(791-6/1388-93) 

Abi Thabit II Yisuf b. ‘Abd al-Rahman 
(796/1393) 

Abu’l-Hadjdj4dj Yisuf b. Miis4 (796-7/1393-4) 

Aba Zayyan II Muh. b. Mis4 (797-802/1394-9) 


during which the dynasty continued to exist they 
never again became masters of their own fate. It 
is true that they had nothing more to fear from 
Morocco, where the weak Wattasids had succeeded to 
the Marinids; but the hegemony passed to Tunis. 
The last two great Hafsids, Abii Faris (827/1424) 
and ‘Uthm4n (871/1466), harking back to the 
tradition of the first rulers of the dynasty, led 
victorious expeditions against Tlemcen and imposed 
in their turn vassal sovereigns of their own choice 
on the ‘Abd al-Wadid kingdom. 

The incurable weakness of this kingdom, its 
internal quarrels and the cupidity of the foreigners 
made of the last phase of its history—i.e. the first 
half of the roth/16th century—an epoch of sub- 
mission and decadence. Tlemcen passed successively 
under the suzerainty of the Spaniards (who had 
become masters of Oran in 915/1509), then under 
that of the Turks of Algiers in 923/1517, again from 
the Spaniards to the Turks, finally under the 
suzerainty of the Sa‘did sovereigns of Marrakush, 
from whom it was seized by the Turks in 957/1550. 


Aba Muh. ‘Abd Allah I b. Misa 
(802-4/1399-1401) 

Abi ‘Abd Allah Muh. | b. Miisd (804-13/1401-11) 

‘Abd al-Rahman b. Muh. (813-4/1411) 

Sa‘id b. Misa (814/1411) 

Abi Malik ‘Abd al-Wahid b. Misa 
(814-27/1411-23) 

Abi ‘Abd Allah Muh. II b. ‘Abd al-Rahmaan 
(827-31/1423-7, 833-4/1429-30) 

Abu’l-‘Abbas Ahmad b. Misa (834-66/1430-61) 

Abi ‘Abd Alljh Muh. III al-Mutawakkil b. Muh. 
b. Yisuf (866-73/1461-68) 

Abi Tashufin III b. Muh. al-Mutawakkil (873/1468) 

Abi ‘Abd Allah Muh. IV al-Thabiti b. Muh. al- 
Mutawakkil (873-910/1468-1504) 

Aba ‘Abd Allah Muh. V al-Thabiti b. Muh, IV 
(g10-23/1504-17) 

Aba Hammii III Misa b. Muh. III 
(923-34/1517-27) 

Abi Muh. ‘Abd Allah II b. Muh. III 
(934-47/1527-40) 

Aba ‘Abd Alldh Muh. VI b. SAbd Allah 
(947/1540) 

Aba Zayy4n III Ahmad b. ‘Abd Allah 
(947-50/1540-3, 951-7/1544-50) 

al-Hasan b. ‘Abd Allah (957/1550) 


There can be no doubt that, compared with the 
kingdom of their Marinid kinsmen, that of the 
“Abd al-Wadids appears less rich in men, fertile land 
and cities, and in every respect less well furnished. 
Thus it was unable to undertake great military 
enterprises in North Africa or in Spain. Its geograph- 
ical position exposed it to the attacks of its 
covetous neighbours to the east and to the west. 
The place taken by the Arabs, notably by the 
great Hil4li tribes of the Bana ‘Amir and Suwayd, 
who had invaded the plains of the district of Oran, 
imposed upon it a ruinous collaboration with these 
nomads. The Arabs, providing troops that could 
easily be mobilized, and acting as collectors of 
taxes and repaid in this service, took part in the 
dynastic crises and always profited by them. The 
liberation from the Moroccan yoke was due to them. 
The greater part of the ‘Abd al-Wadid territory 
passed into their hands, in the form of #kfd‘s, 
beneficiary estates. 

In spite of these precarious conditions of existence, 
and in spite of their slighter resources, which did 
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not allow the rulers of Tlemcen to live a life as 
sumptuous, or to erect buildings as important, as 
those of the kings of Fez, the ‘Abd al-W4dids seem 
to have cut a figure as sovereigns earlier than the 
Marinids. From the very reign of Yaghmurdsan, 
the administrative personnel appears to be more 
complete and their duties to be better defined than 
among their western neighbours. At first, the 
sovereign recruited his viziers among the members 
of his own family. Under the fourth ruler, Abi 
Hammi I, who according to Ibn Khaldin (Berbéeres, 
ii, 142; transl. iii, 384) transformed the kingdom 
from its patriarchal ways and imposed on it the 
etiquette of a real court, the vizierate was entrusted 
to Andalusians; and the same system continued 
under the fifth sultan. The Marinid interregnum 
gave rise to a new system: the vizier, sometimes a 
relative of the prince, becomes, as at Fez, a comman- 
der of the army and a viceroy, who is tempted to 
acuse the authority granted to him. In regard to 
the fdadjib (great chamberlain), it is noteworthy 
that while in Fez this dignitary is often a familiar 
of the prince, of humble origin and an inglorious 
past, in Tlemcen he is chosen for his knowledge of 
law and his financial capacity. After the Marinid 
interregnum, the title of Addjib vanished almost 
completely, No less markedly than in the military 
and economic fields, the Moroccan occupation of the 
middle of the 8th/14th century represents a collapse 
in the development of the ‘Abd al-W4did state. 
Bibliography: Ibn Khaldin, ‘Jbar vii, 72-149 

= Hist. des Berbéres, ed. de Slane, ii, 109-224, 

transl. de Slane, iii, 340-495; Yahya b. Khaldin, 

Bughyat al-Ruwwad fi Dhikr al-Mulik min Bani 

‘Abd al-Wad, ed. and transl. A. Bel (Hist. des Beni 

‘Abd al-Wad), Algiers 1903-1913; Tanasi, Nazm 

al-Durr wa’l-‘Ikyan fi Bayan Sharaf Bani Zayydan, 

partial transl. by J. J. L. Bargés (Hist. des Beni 

Zeian, rots de Tlemcen), Paris 1852; Ibn Maryam, 

El-Bostan, Biographies des Saints et Savants de 

Tlemcen, ed. M. Ben Cheneb, Algiers 1908; 

transi. I. Provenzali, Algiers 1910; Leo Africanus, 

Description de VAfrique, ed. Ch. Schefer, iii, 

Paris 1898; ‘Abd al-Basit b. Khalil, ed. and 

transl. R. Brunschvig (Deux récits de voyage 

inédits en Afrique du Nord au XVéme siécle), 

Paris 1936; J. J. L. Bargés, Complément a I’ Hist. 

des Beni Zeian, Paris 1887; idem, Tlemcen, 

ancienne capitale du royaume de ce nom, Paris 

1859; Brosselard, Inscriptions araves de Tlemcen, 

RAf}r., 1859-62; idem, Mémotre épigraphique et 

historique sur les tombeaux des Emirs Beni Zeiyan, 

JA, 1876; W. Margais, Musée de Tlemcen (Musées 

del Algérie et de la Tunisie), Paris 1906; G. Margais, 

Les Arabes en Berbérie, Paris 1913; idem, Le 

Makhzen des Beni ‘Abd al-Wad, Bull. de la sociéte 

de géographie et d’archéologie d’Oran, 1940; W. and 

G. Margais, Les monuments arabes de Tlemcen, 

Paris 1903; G. Margais, Tlemcen (Les villes d’art 

célébres), Paris 1950; Zambaur, 77-8.—Owing to 

the close connection between the history of the 

‘Abd al-Wadids and that of the neighbouring 

dynasties, the chroniclers of these dynasties (cf. 

the bibliographies under MARINIDS and HAFSIDS) 
have frequent references to the ‘Abd al-Wadids.— 

Cf. also TILIMSAN. (G. Margats) 

‘ABD at-WAHHAB bs. ‘App at-RAHMAN B. 
Rustum [see RUSTUMIDS]. 

‘ABD aL-WAHID .B. ‘ALI AL-TAMIMI AL-MAR- 
RAKUSHI, Ast Muwammap, Maghribi chron- 
icler from the beginning of the 13th century, b. 
Marrakush 7 Rabi‘ II 581/8 July 1185. We have no 


information about his life except for a few auto- 
biographical data that allow us to some degree to 
piece together his. career. He left, at an early age, 
his native town for Fez, where he made his studies, 
but returned several times to the Almohad capital 
before going to Spain. He stayed in Seville in 605/ 
1208-9 and stopped for two years in Cordova. After 
a short visit to Marrakush he established himself 
at Seville, whose Almohad governor took him into 
his service. At the end of 613/1217, he undertook 
a journey to the East, going to Ifrikiya and then 
to Egypt. It seems that he remained in the East 
till the end of his life; according to his own testimony, 
he was in 617/1220 in Upper Egypt, three years 
later in Mecca. It was in 621/1224 that he compiled, 
probably in Baghdad, his al-Mu‘djib fi Talkhis 
Akhbar al-Maghrib, published by R. Dozy (Leiden 
1847, 2nd ed. 1881) under the title The History of the 
Almohads (French transl. by E. Fagnan, Algiers 1893). 

The Mu‘djib gives an often interesting précis of 
the history of the Muslim West up to the epoch of 
the Mu’minid dynasty. The author treats this 
dynasty at greater length, more often relying on his 
personal memories than on the official Almohad 
historiography. For the earlier period, he seems to 
have had at his disposition certain works of the 
Andalusian chronicler and traditionist al-Humaydi. 
The value of the book of ‘Abd al-W4hid is enhanced 
by its rich material concerning literary history, espe- 
cially of the century of the mulidk al-tawaif in Spain. 

Bibliography: Pons Boigues, Ensayo biobtblio- 

graéfico, 413; Brockelmann, I, 392, S I, 555. 

(E. Lfvi-PRovENGAL) 

‘ABD at-WAHID aL-RASHID [see aL-Muwau- 
HipUn]. 

‘ABD at-WASI‘ DJABALI ps. ‘Asp A-DyAmr‘, 
Persian poet, one of the panegyrists of the 
Seldjuk sultan Sandjar. He came from the province 
of Ghardjistan, lived for some time in Harat, then 
went to Ghazna to enter the service of the sultan 
Bahram Shah, son of Mas‘id, of the Ghaznawid 
dynasty. Four years afterwards he took the occasion 
of sultan Sandjar’s coming to Ghazna—to assist 
Bahram Shah, his maternal cousin—to address to 
him a panegyric. During the last fourteen years of 
his life he lived at Sandjar’s court and is said to 
have died in 555/1160. He excelled in Arabic and 
Persian poetry according to ‘Awfi, who quotes, in 
this connection, two mulamma‘s. His diwadn (MSS 
Bodleian, and Brit. Mus. Or. 3320) is mainly com- 
posed of kasidas, often very difficult. The edition, 
Lahore 1862, is in need of revision, 

Bibliography: Dawlat Shah, Tadhkirat al- 

Shu‘ara? (Browne), 73-6; ‘Awfi, Lubaéb (Browne), 

ii, 104-10; Rida Kuli Khan, Madjma‘ al-Fusaha?, 

i, 185-92; J. Hammer-Purgstall, Gesch. d. schénen 

Redektinste Persiens, 101; H. Ethé, in Grundr. d. 

ivan, Philol., ii, 261. (CL. Huart-H. Mass&) 

ABDAL (A.; plur. of badal, ‘“‘substitute’’), one 
of the degrees in the sifi hierarchical order of 
saints, who, unknown by the masses (ridjdl al- 
ghayb [cf. GHAyB]), participate by means of their 
powerful influence in the preservation of the order 
of the universe. The different accounts in the sifi 
literature show no agreement as to the details of 
this hierarchy. There is also great difference of 
opinion as to the number of the abddl: 40, e.g. Ibn 
Hanbal, Musnad, i, 112, cf. v, 322; Hudjwiri, 
Kashf al-Mahdjuib (Zhukowsky), 269, (transl. 
Nicholson, 214), 300 (al-Makki, Kut al-Kulab, ii, 79); 
7 (Ibn ‘Arabi, Futéhat, ii, 9). According to the 
most generally accepted opinion, the abdal take the 
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fifth place in the hierarchy of the saints which 
descends from the great Kb (q.v.]. They are preceded 
after the Kuth by: 2) both assistants of the latter 
(al-imdman); 3) the five ‘‘stakes’’ or “pillars 
(al-awtad (q.v.] or al-“umud; 4) the seven “‘incom- 
Parables”’ (al-afrdd). After the abddl in the fifth 
degree come: 6) the seventy ‘“‘pre-eminents” (ai- 
nudjaba?); 7) the 300 ‘chiefs’? (al-nukaba?); 5) the 
“troops” (al-Sasd7ib), 500 in number; 9) the ‘‘wise”’ 
or the “isolated” (al-kukama? or a:-mufradin), of 
an unlimited number; 10) al-ragjabiyydn. Each of 
these ten classes is located in a particular region 
and assigned a particular sphere of action. The 
vacancies which occur in each of the classes are 
filled by the promotion to that class of a member 
of the class immediately below it. The abdal (also - 
called al-rukabad?, ‘‘the guardians’) have their 
residence in Syria. To their merit and intercession 
are due the necessary rains, victory over the enemy, 
and the averting of general calamities.—A_ single 
individual of the Abddl is called badal; badil, 
however, which grammatically corresponds to 
another plural (budala?), is the usual form in the 
singular. In Persian and in Turkish the plural 
abdal is often used as a singular. 

Bibliography: G. Fligel, in ZDMG, xx, 
38-9 (where the older sources are indicated); 
Vollers, tbid., xliii, 114 ff. (after Munawi); Hasan 
al-‘Adawl, ah Nafahat al-Shadhaliyya, ii, 99 ff. 
(where is to be found the most frequently accepted 
division of the classes); A. von Kremer, Gesch. d. 
herrsch. Ideen, 172 ff.; Bargés, Vie du célébre mara- 
bout Cidi Abou- Médien, Paris 1884, Introduction; 
Blochet, Etudes sur l’ésotérisme musulman, in JA, 
1902, i, 529 ff. II, 49 ff.; Concordance de la tradition 
musulmane,s.v.;L. Massignon, Passion d’al-Halladj, 
754; idem, Essai, 112 ff. (I. Go_pzIHER*) 
In various orders of derwishes in the Ottoman 

Empire the name abdal, as well as budala? (plur. of 
badil) was used for the derwishes, e.g. among the 
Khalwatiyya. (cf. for instance Yisuf b. Ya‘kib, 
Menakib-i Sherif we-Tarikat-ndme-yi Pirdn we- 
Meshayikh-t Tarikat- SAliyye-yi Khalwetiyye, Istan- 
bul 1290/1873, 34, where it is expressly stated that 
Shayxh Siinbiil Sindn used to address his derwishes 
as abddal). When the esteem enjoyed by the derwish 
orders declined, the word abdal, and budala’, used 
as singulars assumed in Turkish a pejorative meaning: 
“fool’, The derivation of budala? from a Turkish 
word but, ‘plump body” (K. Lokotsch, Etymologisches 
Worterbuch der europdischen Worter orientalischen Ur- 
sprungs, Heidelberg 1927, 28) is mistaken. Budala? 
occurs, in the same acceptation, also in Bulgarian, 
Serbian and Rumanian. (H. J. Kisstine) 
ABDALT, the former name of the Afgh4n tribe 
now known as the Durrani; they belong to the 
Sarbani branch of the Afghans. According to their 
own tradition, they derived their name from Abdal 
(or Awdal) b. Tarin b. Sharkhabin b. Kays; Abdal 
was so called because he was in the service of an 
abda! or saint named Kh*¥adja Abii Ahmad of the 
Cishtiyya order. The Abdalis for long inhabited 
the province of Kandahar, but early in the reign 
of Shah ‘Abbas I, pressure froin the Ghalzay tribe 
caused them to move to the province of Harat. 
Shah ‘Abbas made Sad6, of the” Popalzay clan, 
head of the tribe, with the title Mir-1 Afaghina. 
Though loyal to Shah ‘Abbas, they emulated the 
Ghalzays a century later and made themselves 
virtually independent. Nadir Shah [g.v.] later 
subdued the Abdalis, but treated them with leniency 
and enrolled many in his army. Amongst these 
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Abdialis was Ahmad Kh§n, the second son of Mubam- 
mad Zaman Khan Sadézay; The Abdilis served 
Nadir well, and he rewarded them by restoring 
them to’their former territory of Kandahar. On 
N§dir’s assassination in 1747, Ahmad Khan had 
himself crowned in Kandahar. Either as the result 
of a dream or because of the influence of a fakir 
named Sabar Shah, Ahmad Shah took the title of 
Durr-i Durrant (‘‘The Pearl of Pearls’’), and the 
tribe has since that time been known as the Durranl. 
The two principal clans were the Popalzay and the 
Barakzay; the present royal family of Afghanistan 
belongs to the latter. (For the history of the Durrant 
tribe see DURRANI and AFGHANISTAN). 

Bibliography: M. Elphinstone, Caubul, London: 
1842, ii, 95; ‘Abd al-Karim, Ta*rikh-i Abmad, 
Kanpir 1292/1875, 3-4; Muhammad Hayat 
Khan, Haydat-i Afghani (English trans. entitled 
Afghanistan, 57); Muhammad Mahdi Kawkabti 
Astarabadi, Tarikh-i Nddiri, Bombay, 4-6; 
B. Dorn, History of the Afghans, ii, 42; L. Lockhart, 
Nadir Shah, London 1938, 3, 4, 16, 29, 31-4, 
52-4, 113-4, 120, 201; K. Fraser-Tytler, Afghanistan. 
8, 62. (L. LockHart) 
‘ABDALI, plural ‘ABApIL, SABADILA and, in the 

Turfat al-Ashab, ‘ABDILIYYON with 7, is now most 
commonly used as a collective name for the 
inhabitants of Lahdj in S. Arabia. Ahmad 
Fadl believes this usage to date from the time 
when Shaykh Fadl b. ‘Ali b. Salah b. Sallam b. 
‘Ali al-Sallami al-‘Abdali, made Lahdj independent 
of the Zaydi Imam (1145/1732-3) and founded the 
dynasty by which it has since been ruled (see LAHDJ). 
According to the Turfat al-Ashadb (7th/13th cent.) 
the original clan of the ‘Abadil are descended from 
Khawlan b. ‘Amr b. Alhaf b. Kud&‘a; al-Khazradiji 
mentions them in southern Yaman (Pearl Strings, 
v, 217) and Landberg concluded from local enquiries 
that they still lived in their former territories. In 
the time of Fadl b. ‘Ali at least, they belonged to 
the Yafil confederacy; the Al Sallam, his own 
branch, were represented at Khanfar, in Y<afiT 
territory, and at Mukha. Ahmad Fadl states that 
the majority of the inhabitants of the state were 
then Asabih, descended through Asbah b. ‘Amr 
from Himyar al-Asghar; they had been there in 
al-Hamdani’s time; the rest belonged to various 
Kahtan tribes, ‘Adjalim, Djahafil, Yafi‘, ‘Akarib, 
HawAshib and ‘Amira. The capital of the state, al- 
Hawta, now has a very mixed population including 
representatives of many tribes of S. W. Arabia as 
well as people of African descent. (There is also a 
branch of the Bani Marwan called ‘Abadil, living 
on the Sa‘idi side of the southern border of ‘Asir; 
see Philby, Arabian Highlands), 

Bibliography: Al-Malik al-Ashraf ‘Umar b. 
Yusuf, Turfat al-Ashab, Damascus 1369; F. M. 
Hunter and C. W. H. Sealy, dn account of the 
Arab tribes in the vicinity of Aden; C. Landberg, 
Etudes sur les dialectes de VArabie méridionale; 
Ahmad Fadl b. ‘Ali Muhsin al-‘Abdali, Hadiyyat 
al-Zaman, Cairo 1351, giving copious quotations. 

(C. F, BECKINGHAM) 

‘ABDAN, according to the account of Ibn Rizam 
(see Fihrist, 187) and Akha Muhsin (quoted in al- 
Nuwayri’s chapter on the Karmatians and inan abbre- 
viated form in al-Makrizi, Itti‘dz al-Hunafa? (Bunz), 
103 ff.), also going back, no doubt, to lbn Rizam, was 
brother-in-law and lieutenant of Hamdan 
Karmat [q.v.], leader of the Karmatians [q.v.] of 
southern ‘lrak. When the Isma‘ili headquarters in 
Salamiya changed their policy, ‘Abdan fell away 
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from their allegiance, but was killed, in 286/899, at 
the instigation of Zikrawayh, the leader of the 
loyalists. The account of the evidently well informed 
Akhi Muhsin—lIbn Rizim is confirmed by Ibn 
Hawkal (Kramers), 295. The party of ‘Abdan 
survived in southern ‘Irak for some years. It seems 
that Fatimid orthodoxy rehabilitated ‘Abdan’s 
memory. He is mentioned by the author of the 
Dastur al-Munadjdjimin (M. J. de Goeje, Mémoire 
sur les Carmathes, 204) as “tone of the most famous 
helpers of the second hidden Imam’”’. He was made 
into an author; his nephew, ‘Isa b. Masa, is said 
to have concocted books in the name of ‘Abdan 
(Akha Muhsin, in al-Nuwayri, and al-Makrizi, 
Itti‘dg, 130). At any rate, the Fihrist, 189, knows 
numerous books attributed to ‘Abdan. B. Lewis, 
The Origins of Ismd%lism, 68, states that several 
works by ‘Abd4an are claimed to be in the possession 
of Syrian Isma‘tli circles; cf. also W. Ivanow, A 
Guide to Ismaili Literature, 31. [See also KARMATIANS]. 
(S. M. STERN) 

AL-“ABDARI (i.e. descendant of ‘Abd al-Dar b. 
Kusayy, of the tribe of Kuraysh), MUHAMMAD B. 
MvunamMMaD B. SALI B. AHMAD B. SaSdD ABU 
MuwHamMMap, author of a book of travels 
bearing the title of al-Ripla al-Maghribiyya. He was 
staying with the Haha, near Mogador, when he 
started on his journey on 25 Dhu 1-Ka‘da 688/11 Dec. 
1289. The dates of his birth and death are not 
known: all biographical data are lacking, although 
he was always held in esteem as the learned author 
of the Rikla. Ibn al-Kadi (Djadhwat al-Iktibas, lith. 
Fez, 199; Durrat al-Hidjal, i, 124) and al-Makkari, 
Analectes, 789, 866) know of him only from his work. 
That he had sifi affinities is shown by his interest 
in the cult of saints; he himself tells that he received 
the sifl kkivka from the shaykh Aba Muhammad 
“Abd Allah b. Yisuf al-Andalust in Tunis (MS. 
Algiers, fol. 154b).-In politics he seems to have 
‘been a partisan of the Marinids as against the 
“Abd al-Wadids. It was due, probably, to this 
circumstance that he was unable, on his return, 
to publish his book in Tlemcen. 

On his journey he received instruction from the 
following: Sharaf al-Din al-Dimyati (al-Dhahabi, 
Tadhkira, iv, 278), the famous traditionist Ibn 
Dakik al-‘Id (al-Suyiti, Wusn al-Muhddara, i, 143), 
Zayn al-Din b. al-Munayyir (Ibn Farhan, al-Dibddj, 
205; Ahmad Baba, Nayl, 191), ‘Abd Allah b. Haran 
al-Ta°1 al-Kurtubi in Tunis, Abi Zayd ‘Abd al- 
Rahman b. al-Asadi in Kayrawan, Abu 7l-Hasan 
“Ali b. Ahmad al-Kar4fi and others. His son Muham- 
mad (see IBN AL-HADJDJ) and Abu’l-Kasim b. 
Ridwan are mentioned as his pupils. He writes 
approvingly of some, such as al-Dabbagh (author 
of Ma‘alim al-Iman), while others are treated with 
devastating criticism (e.g. Abii ‘Abd Allah b. ‘Abd 
al-Sayyid of Tripolis). 

The importance of his book does not lie in its 
geographical details. Though he thinks it proper 
to criticize—with scant justification—some state- 
ments of al-Bakri, he is not a geographer and his 
summary descriptions of various sights—where he 
usually follows other geographers—are of no great 
value. His rhetorical descriptions have no more 
than literary interest, putting him in the line of 
similar Riklas (e.g. that of al-Balawi, who travelled 
737-41/1336-40). Al-‘Abdari’s main concern is with 
the state of Muslim scholarship and instruction. 
His notes are important contributions to the history 
of the scholars of the Maghrib. He shared the custo- 
mary passion for tdjdzas, and gives details of the 


authorities from whom he obtained, both for himself 
and his son, such certificates of study: Thus his 
Rifla turns into.a specimen of the rich literature 
about teachers and books (barndmadj, fahrasa), 
from which we gain an insight into the range of 
works usually studied, classical, post-classical, and 
contemporary. In Kur?an-reading and grammar the 
late works of the Andalusians are preferred, in 
poetry most interest is shown in the famous post- 
classical product of North Africa. Among the longer 
poetical pieces quoted are al-Kasida al-Shakratisiyya, 
by Aba Muhammad ‘Abd Allah al-Kurashi (d. 466/ 
1073), in praise of the Prophet, and a takhmis of 
the Munfaridja. He quotes also some of his own 
poems; for instance one to his son, containing moral 
advice, another addressed to the Sultan Salah al-Din 
Yisuf b. Ayyab, praying him to deliver the lands 
of Islam from the Christian yoke. 

The influence of the Rikla (a MS of which was 
copied as late as 1883) can be traced in the geo- 
graphical and historical literature of the Maghrib 
from the 14th to the 18th cent. For instance, Ibn 
Battita’s description of the Pharos of Alexandria 
{i, 29-30) is derived from it; other travellers, e.g. 
al-Balawi, and also biographers like Ahmad Baba 
and Ibn al-K4di used it extensively. Finally, its moral 
purpose, to lay bare the material and spiritual short- 
comings of contemporary Ifrikiya and Middle Maghrib, 
makes the Rifla a document of considerable interest. 

Bibliography: Brockelmann, I, 634, S I, 883 

(add MSS Algiers 1017; Fez, Karawiyyin 1297); 

Ahmad Baba, Nayl, marg. of Ibn Farhin, Dibadj, 

68; TA, iii, 379; B. Vincent, in JA, 1845, 404-8; 

M. Cherbonneau, in JA, 1854, 144-76; R. Dozy, 

Cat. Lugd. Bat., iii, 137; M. Reinaud, Géographie 

@’ Aboulféda, i, xxxvi; Motylinski, in Bull. Soc. 

de Géogr. d’Alger, 1900, 71-7; W. Wright, in 

Introd, of Ibn Djubayr, Ribla, 1907, 16-7; E. Rossi, 

La Cron. di Ibn Galbtin, 12; W. Hoenerbach, Das 

Nordafrikanische Itinerar des ©A bdari, Leipzig 1940. 

(Muu. BEN CHENEB-W. HoENERBACH) 

AL-‘ABDARI ABU ‘ABD ALLAH MuHammMapD 
B. MUHAMMAD B. MUHAMMAD B. AL-HADJDJ AL-FAsI 
[see 1BN AL-HADJDJ}. 

ABDAST [see wupd”). 

‘ABDI, Ottoman historian. Among the 
Ottoman historians who bore the makhlas ‘Abdi 
(cf. Babinger, 432 f.), the secretary (katib) of Yasuf 
Agha, chief of the eunuchs, is: worthy of mention. 
He was an eye-witness of the magnificent festivities 
organized in Adrianople in June and July 1675 
on the occasion of.the circumcision of the crown- 
prince Mustafa, son of Muhammad (Mehmed) IV, 
and of the marriage of the princess Khadidje with 
the second vizier Mustafa Pasha (cf. Hammer- 
Purgstall, vi, 307 ff. and 313 ff.), and in which his- 
master took a prominent part. A different account 
is given in a more concise anonymous description of 
the same circumcision festival, mostly bearing the 
title Medjma‘-it Sdr-i Humayin (MS Vienna, 1072, 
of which a part has been lost since Hammer- 
Purgstall’s time but of which the greater part is still 
preserved; Hammer’s translation, vi, 704, replaces 
the lost section; Hamburg, cod. or. 269 contains 
only the list of the presents). Also diverging from 
‘Abdi’s account is that of an anonymous author 
in Paris, suppl. turc, 880, bound together with the 
translation of the jeune de langues Etienne Roboly. 
Of ‘Abdi’s book there are MSS in Paris, suppl. ture 
501 (incomplete) and 1045 (the best MS), in the 
private collection of R. Tschudi, Basle, and in 
Istanbul, Millet Kiitiibkhanesi, 277 (414). 
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Bibliography: Babinger, 217 f.; J. H. Mordt- 
mann, in ZIsl., 1925, 364. (FR. BABINGER) 
‘ABDI EFENDI, Ottoman historian. The 

only information about his life is that he worked 
under the sultans Mahmiid I and Mustafa III, i.e. 
about 1730-64. His history, called either simply 
°Abdi Tarikhi, or Tarikh-i Sultan Mahmiid Khan, 
deals mainly with the antecedents of Patrona 
Khalil’s rebellion and with the revolution itself 
(1730-1) and is one of the main contemporary 
sources for this event. MSS are to be found in 
Istanbul, Es‘ad Efendi, 2153 and Millet Kiitiibkha- 
nesi 409. 

Bibliography: F. R. Unat, 1730 Patrona 
thitlali hakkinda bir eser Abdi tarthi, Ankara 1943; 
Osmanh, Miiellefleri, iii, 106; Indnii Ansiklopediss, 
i, 31; Ahmed Refik, Lale dewri, Istanbul 1331, 
116, 125, 140; Ramis Tedhkiresi, MS Millet 
Kiitiibkhanesi 762, 185; Sefinet iil-RiPasd, 83 ff., 
90 ff.—For the MSS cf. Istanbul Kiitiéphanelert 
Tarih-Cografya Yazmalars Kataloglari, 1: Tirkge 
Tarth Yazmalar:, 2nd fasc., Istanbul 1944, 103 f. 

(Fr. BABINGER) 

‘ABDI PASHA, Ottoman historian. ‘Abd 
al-Rahm4an ‘Abdi Pasha came from Anadolu Hisart 
on the Bosporus, was educated in the Seray, and 
finally attained the post of imperial privy secretary 
(sirr ktatibi). In Muharram 1080/June 1669 he was 
promoted to the office of ntshdandji with the rank 
of a vizier, and later was appointed k@im-makam 
of the capital. In April 1679 he became governor 
of Bosnia, next year again miskandjt, in March a 
so-called vizier of the cupola, in August 1684 
governor of Basra (cf. Hammer-Purgstall, vi, 379). 
Deposed in 1686, he was in the next year appointed 
governor of Egypt. In 1688 he was governor of 
Rumelia, next year governor of Crete, where he 
died in Radjab 1103/March 1692. ‘Abdi Pasha is 
usually described, though whether correctly is open 
to some doubt, as the first officially appointed 
historiographer (wekd4‘-ntiwis); cf. Ismail Hakk: 
Uzungarsili, Osmanli devletinin merkez ve bahriye 
teskilai, Ankara 1948, 64-8. At any rate he was 
the author of a history of the Ottoman empire, 
which starts with the beginning of the reign of 
Muhammad (Mehmed) IV, 1058/1648 and ends 
with 3 Ramadan 1093/5 Oct. 1682. The book, 
usually called Tavikh-i Wekai* (Hadjdji Khalifa, 
ed. Fliigel, no. 14523), but also Wak‘a-ndmeyi SAbdt 
Pasha, was dedicated to the sultan Mehmed IV. 
For the MSS cf. Babinger; additional MSS in 
Istanbul, Baghdad Késhkti, 217, Khaled Ef., 615 
(ef. Isl., 1942, 207), and Istanbul Ktittiphanelers 
Tarih-Cografya Yazmalart Kataloglart, xi: Tiirkge 
Tarih Yazmalan, 2nd fasc., Ankara 1944, 111 f. 
A partial French translation, by Etienne Roboly, 
is preserved in Paris, suppl. turc, 867 (Blochet, 
Cat., ii, 78). 

Bibliography: Babinger, 227 f. (with further 
references); Indnti Ansiklopedisi, i, 30; Hammer- 
Purgstall, iii, 558 f. (FR. BABINGER) 
ABDJAD (or AspapjaD or ABO Dyap), the 

first of the eight mnemotechnical terms 
into which the twenty-eight consonants of the 
Arabic alphabet were divided. In the East, the 
whole series of these voces memoriales is ordered 
and, in general, vocalized as follows: *abdjad hawwaz 
huttiy kalaman sa‘fas karashat thakhadh dazagh. In 
the West (North Africa and the Iberian peninsula) 
groups no. 5, 6 and 8 were differently arranged; 
the complete list was as follows: *abadjid hawasz™ 
butiy™ kalamn™ sa‘fad™ kurisat thakhudh zaghsh™. 
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The first six groups of the Oriental series preserve 
faithfully the order of the ‘Phoenician’ alphabet. 
The last two, supplementary, groups consisted of 
the consonants peculiar to Arabic, called, for this 
reason, rawdadif, ‘‘“mounted on the hind-quarters’’. 

From a practical point of view, this arrangement 
of the alphabet has only one point of interest, 
namely that the Arabs (like the Greeks) gave each 
letter a numerical value, according to its position. 
The twenty-eight characters are thus divided into 
three successive series of nine each: units (1 to 9), 
tens (10 to go), hundreds (100 to goo), and ‘“‘thous- 
and”. Naturally, the numerical value corresponding 
to each of the letters that belong to groups no. 5, 
6 and 8 differs in the Oriental and the Occidental 
systems. 

The use of the Arabic characters as numerals has 
always been limited and exceptional; the ciphers 
proper (cf. HISAB) have taken their place. Never- 
theless, they are used in the following cases: (i) on 
astrolabes; (ii) in chronograms, usually versified 
(epigraphic or otherwise), formed according to 
the system called al-djummal (see uisAB and 
TA°RIKH). (iii) in various divinatory procedures and 
in composing certain talismans (type of bdwh = 2.4 
6.8. see BUDUH). Even in our own days the {dlibs 
of North Africa use the numerical value of the 
letters for certain magical operations, according to 
the system called aykash (1.10.100.1000) ; a specialist 
in this technique is called in the vernacular yakkash; 
(iv) in the pagination, according to the modern 
convention, of prefaces and tables of contents, 
where we would use the Roman letters. 

This “‘abecedarian” order of the Arabic letters 
does not actually correspond to anything, whether 
from the point of view of phonetics or of graphical 
representation. To be sure, it is very old. For the 
first twenty-two letters, it appears already in a 
tablet discovered at Ra’s Shamra which gives the 
list of the cuneiform signs that constitute the 
alphabet of the people of Ugarit in the 14th century 
B.C. (Ch. Virolleaud, L’abécédaire de Ras Shamra, 
GLECS, 1950, 57). Its Canaanite origin, at least, is 
therefore certain; but moreover, the order was 
kept in the Hebrew and Aramean alphabet, and 
was, no doubt, taken over by the Arabs together 
with the latter. Yet the Arabs, having no knowledge 
of the other Semitic languages and moreover full 
of prejudices arising from their strong self-con- 
sciousness and their national pride, sought other 
explanations for the mnemotechnic words abdjad 
etc., handed down by tradition and incomprehensible 
to them. All that they had to say on this head, 
however interesting, is but a fable. According to 
one version, six kings of Madyan arranged the 
Arabic. letters after their own names; according to 
another tradition, the first six groups are the names 
of six demons; a third tradition explains them as 
the names of the days of the week. Sylvestre de 
Sacy has noted the fact that in these traditions 
only the first six words are used, and that, e.g., 
Friday is not called thakhadh, but ‘uréba; yet it is 
not admissible to base on such vague traditions 
the conclusion that the Arabic alphabet had origin- 
ally only twenty-two letters (J. A. Sylvestre de 


-Sacy, Grammaire arabe’, ii, par. 9). In fact, even 


among the Arabs there were some more enlightened 
grammarians, such as al-Mubarrad and _al-Sirafi, 
who, not satisfied with the legendary explanations 
of abdjad, straightforwardly declared that these 
mnemotechnic words were of foreign origin. 
There is, however, one noteworthy detail among 
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these fabulous indications. One of the six kings of 
Madyan had the supremacy over the others 
(ra?isuhum); this was Kalaman, whose name is 
perhaps somehow connected with the Latin 
elementum, 

For the other arrangement of the alphabet which 
exists alongside this ‘“‘abecedarian” order and which 
is the one currently employed, see HURGF AL-HIDJA?. 

It may be added that in North Africa the adjective 
budjadi is still alive, with the acceptation of ‘‘begin- 
ner, tiro, green’’, literally, ‘‘one still at the abeced- 
arian stage’’ (cf. the Persian-Turkish abdjad-kh*¥an, 
English abecedarian, German Abcschiiler). 

Bibliography: Lane, Lex. s.v. abdjad; TA, 

s.v. bdjd; Fthrist, 4-5; Cantor, Vorl. tiber Gesch. 

d. Math.*, i, 709; Th. Néldeke, Die semstischen 

Buchstabennnamen, in Bettrage zur semit. Sprach- 

wiss., 1904, 124; H. Bauer, Wie ist die Reihenfolge 

der Buchstaben im Alphabet zustande gekommen, 

ZDMG, 1913, 501; G. S. Colin, De Vorigine grecque 

des ‘“‘chiffres de Fés" et de nos “‘chiffres arabes”, 

JA, 1933, 193; J. Février, Histoire de l'écriture, 

1948, 222; D. Diringer, The Alphabet, 1948; 

M. G. de Slane, Les Prolegoménes d’Ibn Khaldoun, 

i, 241-53; E. Westermarck, Ritual and Belief in 

Morocco, i, 144; E. Doutté, Magie et religion 

dans V Afrique du Nord, 172-95. 

(G. WeE1L-(G. S. Coxtn}) 

ABECHE [see aBEsHR}. 

ABEL [see HABIL]. 

ABENCERAGES [see AL-SARRADJ, BANU]. 

ABENRAGEL [see 18N ABI °L-RIDJAL]. 

ABESHR (ABECHE), capital of the Sultanate of 
Wada’i, Territory of the Tchad, French Equatorial 
Africa, 14° north. lat. and 21° east. long., to the 
south of Wara, the old capital. Founded in 1850, 
chief town of a region and a district of 125,000 
inhabitants (119 Europeans). Important center of 
transit between the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan and 
the Tchad; many djallaba merchants from Omdurman 
have installed themselves in the town. Center of 
trade in cattle, meat (freezing installations planned) 
and karakul sheep, bred in the neighbouring sheep- 
walk of Abugudam. A Franco-Arabic medersa was 
opened in 1951, the master of which belongs to 
the Tidjan! order, like all the Wada’is. The town, 
built in a vast dry plain, dominated by isolated 
mountains, comprises five big villages and a Euro- 
pean township. 

Bibliography: Lt. J. Ferrandi, Abéché, capitale 

des Ouadai (Publ. Comité de Afr. frang.), 1913; 

see also WADA’I. (J. Drescn) 

ABHA, capital of the Saudi Arabian province 
of ‘Asir [q.v.] situated in Wadi Abha (c. 18° 13” n. 
lat. and 42° 30’ E. long.) at an elevation of c. 2200 
meters. Perhaps 10,000 people, almost all Shiafi‘is, 
live in its several villages now growing together but 
retaining distinctive names. One of the largest is 
Manazir, sometimes given as the ancient name of 
the place; al-Hamdani (i, 118) fails to mention 
Manazir but names Abhi as a location of the tribe 
called ‘Asir. Banl Mughayd, dominant in modern 
Abhd, belong to ‘Asir. 

Other communities are al-Kara, perhaps the 
largest; Mukabil, joined to the main group by a 
stone bridge across Wadi Abha; Na‘man and al- 
Rubia‘; al-Nasab, where the principal mosque is 
located; al-Khasha‘; and al-Miftaha. The focal point 
of town life is a large open square, where a Tuesday 
market is held, with the adjacent stone fortress of 
of Shada, the center of provincial administration. 
Most of the houses have mud walls with multiple 
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eaves of flat stome as protection against water 
erosion. Annual rainfall of c. 30 centimeters, aug- 
mented by irrigation from numerous wells, supports 
grains, fruits, and vegetables grown in terraced 
plots. Turkish forts crown the prominences ringing 
the town; two have been repaired and are used by 
the Sa‘idi army: Dhira, 125 meters above the 
town to the SSE, and Shamsan to the north. Motor 
routes connect Abha with Mecca, about 840 kilo- 
meters to the north via Bisha, and Zahran and 
Nadjrin to the south and south-east; there is only 
animal transport for the steep descent to the Red 
Sea ports of al-Kunfudha and Djizan. 

Little is known of Abha’s history until Wahhabi 
doctrine swept across the mountains about 1215/1800. 
The subsequent Turco-Egyptian campaigns brought 
an army including several Europeans to Mandazir, 
which was occupied for about one month in 1250/1834 
(Tamisier mentions a nearby village of ‘“‘Apha”). 
At ‘Ayid, the shaykhly clan of Bani Mughayd, there- 
after ruled from Abhi, later receiving the blessing 
of the resurgent Wahhabis under Faysal b. Turki. 
In 1287/1871 when the Turks were engaged in reoc- 
cupying the Yaman, Muhammad b. ‘Ayid attacked 
them in the lowlands but they soon overwhelmed 
him, occupied Abha, and put him to death. The 
town became the center of a kad4 in the Yaman 
wilayet and remained Turkish until after the 1918 
armistice, except for several months in 1328-9/1910-1 
when the Idrisis [¢.v.] of Sabya wrested it from 
Sulayman Shafik, the Turkish governor. A relief 
expedition led by Sharif Husayn of Mecca arrived 
in Djumada II 1329/June rg9r11 to find Abha once 
more in Sulayman’s hands. 

After the Turkish withdrawal, Al ‘Ayid again 
became sole rulers, but were promptly challenged, 
first by Muhammad al-Idris!, then by the Sa‘idis, 
whose two campaigns (one in 1339/1921 and another 
in 1340-1/1922 led by Faysal b. ‘Abd al-‘Aziz) broke 
their power. Abha has since been the seat of a 
Sa‘idi governor, increased in importance by the 
Sa‘idi acquisition of Idrisi territory in 1345/1926. 
The ‘force commanded by Sa‘id b. ‘Abd al-‘Aziz in 
the Yaman War of 1355/1934 was based on Abha. 
Two years later Philby found the place still suffering 
from the ravages of its former insecurity, but under 
peaceful rule prosperity is returning. 

For bibliography see ‘asin. (H.C. MUELLER) 

ABHAR (in Hudid al-‘Alam: Awhar), a small 
town owing its importance to the fact that it lies 
half-way between Kazwin (86 km) and Zandjan 
(88 km.) and that from it a road branched off 
southwards to Dinawar. It was conquered in 24/645 
by Bara b. ‘Azib, governor of Rayy. Between 
386/996 and 409/1029 it formed the fief of a Musafirid 
{q.v.] prince. The stronghold of Sar-djahan (in Rahat 
al-sudar: Sar-tahan), lying some 25 km. N.W. of 
Abhar near a pass leading into Tarom [q.v.}] played 
an important réle under the Saldjikids. 

Bibliography: Le Strange, 221; Schwarz, Iran, 

726-8; Minorsky, Studies in Caucasian history, 

1952, 165. (V. MINoRsky) 

AL-ABHARI, Atuir AL-DIN MUFADDAL B. UMAR, 
philosophical writer, about whose life nothing is 
known; d. in 663/1264 (according to Barhebraeus in 
1262). He was the author of two works on scholastic 
philosophy, which were much in use and often com- 
mented: (i) Hidayat al-Hikma in three parts, a. Logic 
(al-mantik), b. Physics (al-tabi‘iyydt), c. theology 
(al-ilahtyyat). The best known commentary is that 
by Mir Husayn al-Maybudi, written in 880/1475). 
(ii) al-Isdghédji, an adaptation of the Isagoge of 
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Porphyry (cf. rOrFirryts). Of the commentaries, 
that by Shams al-Din Ahmad al-Fanari (d. 834/1470) 
has been printed in Istanbul; for other commentaries 

and glosses, see Brockelmann. 
Bibliography: Brockelmann, 
839 ff.; C. F. Seybold, Jsl., 112 ff. 
(C. BROCKELMANN) 
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ABIB (see Ta°RtkH). 

S‘ABID (see ‘asp and MAKHZAN]. 

‘ABID 5. at-ABRAS, pre-Islamic Arab poet, 
of the tribe of Asad. Very little is known of his life, 
which must have lain in the first half of the 6th 
century A.D. The probably legendary story that 
his death was caused by al-Mundbir III, king of 
Hira, would fix as a terminus ante quem the date 
of the king’s death, 554. The literary tournament 
with Imrw? al-Kays, attested by the historico- 
literary tradition and by verses in the diwdan of 
©Abid, shows that the two poets were contemporaries; 
their joust would have to be placed between 530 
and 550. About 530—so Lyall assumes—the Band 
Asad revolted against the supremacy of the kings of 
Kinda and killed king Hudjr, father of Imru? al- 
Kays; hence the enmity and the rivalry between 
the two poets. 

The diwan of ‘Abid (edited and translated together 
with that of ‘Amir b. al-Tufayl by Ch. Lyall, Leiden 
1913, GMS xxi) contains thirty more or less complete 
kasidas and seventeen fragments. The very distinct 
archaism in the structure and the language of the 
diwan is a strong argument for its authenticity. The 
dominant tone is one of melancholic and sententious 
austerity, as well as of a proud dignity which finds 
in individual and tribal fakhkr the expression that 
becomes it best. 

The sentiment of love appears in a very restrained 
and already strongly stylized form, so that the 
nasib is more often devoted to the collective regret 
for a dispersed group than for an individual woman 
(e.g. Rasida i, ix, xv, etc.). It is perhaps this melan- 
cholic contemplation of life’s flight and of its 
fleetingness, so often expressed with original accents 
in the poetry of ‘Abid, that gave rise to the legend 
that places him amongst the ms‘ammarin (g.v.]. 
He seems to have died, according to Grunebaum’s 
view (Orientalia, 1939, 343, 345), rather young, 
perhaps even before his fiftieth year. The sententious 
mind of ‘Abid is expressed not onlv in his nostalgia 
for the past, but also in his praise of himself and 
of his tribe (iv, vii, xxii, xxiv etc.) and in his virulent 
polemics against Imrv? al-Kays and other, unknown, 
poets. The allusions to his poetical talent are 
especially noteworthy (x and xxiii): they show that 
he had a clear conscience of his inspiration and his 
artistic technique. The old Arab critics admired his 
descriptions of storms and desert tempests, but the 
modern reader appreciates most among all the 
poems of his diwén his descriptions of animals, 
such as the famous scene of an eagle chasing a, fox 
{i) and that of the fish in the sea (xxiii). In these 
poems and in other celebrated tableaux, ‘Abid 
appears as one of the most powerful poets of the 
djahiliyya. 

Bibliography: Ibn Kutayba, Shi‘r, 143-5; 
Aghdni, xix, 84-7; A. Fischer, Ein angeblicher 
Vers des ‘Abid b. al-Abras, MIFAO, 1935, 361-75; 
F. Gabrieli, La poesia di ‘Abid ibn al-Abras, Rend. 
eer Italia, sc. mor., 1940, 240-51; Brockelmann, 

I, 17, SI, $4. (F. GaBRIEL!) 

‘ABID 8. SHARYA [see ‘UBAYD 8. SHARYA)]. 

ABIK [see ‘asp]. 

ABISH [see satcuorips}. 


Pg ne ts Fp ht ee 


ABIWARD, or BAwarp, a town and district 
on the northern slopes of the mountains of Khurasan 
in an area now belonging to the autonomous Turko- 
man republic which forms part of the U.S.S.R. The 
whole oasis region including Nas& [g.v.], Abiward 
etc. (known by the Turkish name of Atak “‘foothills’’) 
played a great part in ancient times as the first line 
of defence of Khurasan against the nomads. 

In the Arsacid period this region was in the 

ancestral country of the dynasty. Isidore of Charax, 
par. 13 {at the beginning of the Christian era) 
mentions between JIapOunvy (with the town of 
Nasa) and Mapytavh (= Marw) the district of 
*Aravapxtich with the town of ’Anavapxtuch, 
ef. Pliny, vi, 46: Apaortene, and Justin, xli, 5: 
mons (Z)apaortenon with the inaccessible town of 
Dara (= Kalat?) built by Arsak. 

Under the Sasanians the country remained broken 
up into little principalities. Ibn Khurradadhbih, 39, 
has preserved the names of the kings: of Sarakhs: 
Zadéya; of Nasa: Abrds (?), and of Ablward: 


B. hm. na (B. hmiya +++ 2.) which is perhaps 
connected with the name of Mahana, Mayhana (in 
the district of Khawaran to the east of Ablward). 

Under Ma’min, ‘Abd Allah b. Tahir built the 
vabat of Kifan, 6 farsakhs west of Abiward. 

Perhaps even before the great migration of the 
Ghuzz {q.v.) the district had been occupied by the 
Khaladj Turks; cf. the Djakan-numad of Muh. b. 
Nadjib Bakran (written in 1200). Other Turkoman 
tribes later succeeded the Khaladj. 

In the r2th-r4th centuries Ablward passed into 
the hands of the Djin Ghurbdnf princes, of Mongol 
origin (cf. TOs]. In the time of ‘Abbas I Atak was 
outside the zone of Persian influence. Under Nadir 
who belonged to this region, Atak became the 
starting point for his remarkable career. At that 
time the river of TeZen (the Hart-rid) was regarded 
as the eastern boundary of the cultivated lands of 
Abiward (muntahd-yt ma‘mira-yt sarhaddat-t Abi- 
wardat; cf. Ta>rikh-i Nddirt, under 1142 A. H. [The 
same source mentions among the dependencies of 
Abiward (?): Yangi-kal‘a, Kal‘a-yi Baghwada, 
Zaghtand (?) etc.J). After the disappearance of 
N4&dir from the scene, the semi-independent khans 
of Kalat [g.v.) exercised a certain influence in the 
district down to 1885, when, after the delimitation 
of the Russo- Persian frontier, Atak with its Turko- 
mans was incorporated in Russian territory. The 
resulting return of security to northern Khurasan 
enabled the Persians to develop agriculture on the 
upper courses of the rivers running into Atak. The 
irrigation of the latter region has suffered conside- 
rably as the result. 

Antiquities. The ruins of the old town (Kuhna- 
Abiward) are situated about 5 miles W. of the station 
of Kahka (Kahkaha) on the Transcaspian railway 
and cover an area of 14,000 square yards. The 
central tell is 60 feet high and 7oo feet round. About 
2 miles N. E. of Kuhna-Abiward is the little hill 
of Nam4azgah and to the north of it the site of some 
ancient town surmounted by a pésh-tak (‘“‘gateway”’) 
45 feet high. Another important site is that of Kuhna- 
Kahkaha, a fortress rebuilt by Timir in 784/1382 
(Zafar-nama, i, 343). The whole region is very rich 
in tells (kur ghan): 14 miles S. of Kahkaha are the 
tuins of Khiwa-4bad which was settled by Nadir 
with prisoners liberated after the taking of Khiwa; 
11 miles S.E. of the station of Artik are the ruins of 
a town called Coghondur (after the mazar of a holy 
man which dates from the 13th century). Several 
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of these sites must go back to the Arsacid period 
(Isidore of Charax mentions for example a town of 
‘Payat etc.) and some are even prehistoric; cf. 
R. Pumpelly, Explorations in Turkestan, Washington 
1905, excavations at Anau. 

Bibliography: Tomaschek, Zur hist. Topo- 
graphie von Persten, i, in SBAk Wien, vol. cii; idem, 
in Pauly-Wissowa, s.v. Apauarktike and Dara; 
E. Quatremére, Hist. des Mongols de la Perse, i, 
182, and note 48; Th. Néldeke, in ZDMG, xxxiii, 
147; J. Marquart, ibid., xlix, 628, xlviii, 403, 407; 
A. W. Komarow, in Peterm. Mitt., 1889, vii, 
158-63; Barthold, Istoriko-geogr. ocerk Ivana, St. 
Petersburg 1903, 60-2, 70; idem, Turkestan, index; 
idem, K istortt orosheniya Turkestana, St. Peters- 
burg 1914, 41-3; Le Strange, 394; A. A. Semenow 
and others, Drevnosti Abiverdskago rayona (‘‘The 
antiquities of the region of Abiward’’), in Acta 
Universitatis Astae Mediae, ser. ii, Orientalia, 
fasc. 3, Tashkent 1931 (expedition of 1928). 

(V. Mrinorsky) 

AL-ABIWARDI, Asvu? 1-MuZAFFAR MUHAMMAD 
s. AHMAD, Arab poet and genealogist, a 
descendant of ‘Anbasa b. Abi Sufydn (of the Umayyad 
lineage of the younger Mu‘awiya). He was born in 
Abiward (Khurasan), or more exactly in the village 
of Kawfan (not Kaikan) near Abiward (he is therefore 
sometimes called al-Kawfani), and died from poison 
in Isfahan in 507/1113 (not 557/1161-2). His philolo- 
gical and historico-genealogical works, notably a 
history of Abiward and a book on the different and 
identical names of the Arab tribes, are lost; but 
al-Kaysarani extensively used the latter work. Of 
his diwdn, the three most important sections: al- 
Nadjidiyyat, al-“Iradkiyyat (mostly on the caliphs 
al-Muktadi, al-Mustazhir and their viziers) and 
al-Wadjdiyyat are preserved in several MSS. A diwan, 
arranged. according to the alphabetical order of the 
rhymes, was published in the Lebanon in 1317, 
but many poems by al-Ghazzi have been errone- 
ously included; a choice of less important poems: 
Mukatta‘at al-Abiwardi al-Umawi, was published in 
Cairo, 1277/1860-1. : 

Bibliography: Yakit, i, 111; idem, Irshad, vi, 
342-58; Subki, Tabakat, iv, 62; Suyiti, Bughya, 
16; Ibn Khallikan, no. 646; Abu’l-Fida’, Mukhtasar 
vii, 380; Ibn al-Djawzi, Muntazam, ix, 176-7; 
Kifti, Akkbdr al-Mukammadin min al-Shu‘ara?, 
MS Paris, 1ov-12r; Brockelmann, I, 253, S I, 447; 
a critical study of the poet and his work by Ali 
Al Tahir, La Poésie arabe sous les Seldjouktdes 
(Sorbonne thesis, 1953). 

(C. BRocKELMANN-[CH. PELLAT]) 

ABKAYK (properly sukayk), a town and oil 
field in al-Hasa Province, Saudi Arabia. The name 
is taken from that of the shallow water sources 
(naba‘) of Bukayk in the sands some 15 miles north 
of the present town. The names Bukayk and al- 
Bakka (similar water sources not far to the north) 
appear to be associated with meanings of the 
Arabic root bakka relating to water rather than 
bugs. The Bedouins know the location of the town 
as Aba ‘'l-Ki‘dan, “the place of the young male 
camels’’. 

Surrounded by the heavy dunes of al-Bayda’, 
Abkayk (49° 40’ E. long., 25° 55’ N. lat.) is about 
halfway between al-Zahran and al-Hufhif on the main 


road connecting inner Arabia with the Persian Gulf 


ports of al-Dammam and Ra’s Tannira, and is also 
on the Saudi Government Railroad (al-Dammam- 
al-Riy4d). Prior to the discovery of oil in the Abkayk 
field by California Arabian Standard Oil Company 


{now Arabian American Oil Company) in 1359/1940, 
no settlement existed there. In 1372/1952 the 
population was approximately 15,000, including 
1,310 Americans. 

The American geologist Max Steineke was pri- 
marily responsible for finding oil in this wilderness of 
dunes. The oil field is about 32 miles long, averages 
5 miles in width, and for a time was the most 
productive field in the world. In 1370/1951 daily 
production reached about 600,000 barrels (90,000 
tons) from only 61 wells. (W. E. Mutrican) 

ABKHAZ. 1. For all practical purposes the term 
Abkhds or Afkhdz, in early Muslim sources covers 
Georgia and Georgians (properly Djursdn, q.v.). 
The reason (cf. below under 2.) is that a dynasty 
issued from Abkhazia ruled in Georgia at the time 
of the early ‘Abbasids. A distinction between the 
Abkh4zian dynasty and the Georgian rulers on the 
upper Kur is made by al-Mas‘idi, ii, 65, 74. The 
people properly called Abkhaz is possibly referred to 
only in the tradition represented by Ibn Rusta, 139: 
sex, read * jee Awghaz, see Marquart, Streifziige, 
164-76, and Hudid al-‘Alam, 456. Characteristically, 
Ibn Rusta places this people at the end of the 
Khazar dominions. 


2. Abkhaz, a smaller people of Western 
Caucasia on the Black Sea, which called itself 
Aps-wad, It occupies the area between the main 
range and the sea, between the river Psow (north 
of Gagri) and the mouth of the Ingur in the south. 
Since the 17th century (and possibly much earlier) 
a portion of the tribe has crossed the main ridge and 
settled on the southern tributaries of the Kuban. 

The Abkhaz are mentioned in ancient times as 
Abasgoi (by Arrian) or Abasgi (by Pliny), cf. Con- 
tarini (A.D. 1475): Avocasia, in older Russian: Obest, 
in Turkish: Abaza. According to Procopius (5th 
cent. A.D.) they were under the sovereignty of the 
Lazes [q.v.], and in those days slaves (eunuchs) were 
brought to Constantinople from Abkhazia. Subju- 
gated by Justinian, Abkhazia was converted to 
Christianity. According to the Georgian Annals 
(Brosset, Histoire de la Géorgte, i, 237-43), the Arab 
general Murwan-Kru (‘“Murwan the Deaf’’) having 
occupied the passes of Darial and Darband, invaded 
Abkh4zia (whither the Georgian kings, Mir and Aréil, 
had fled), and ruined Tskhum (Sukhum). Dysentery 
and floods, combined with the attacks of the Georgians 
and the Abkhazians, caused great losses to his army 
and made him retreat. The chronology of the Annals 
is very uncertain. The name Murwan-Kru seems to 
refer to the Umayyad Muhammad b. Marwan, or 
to his son Marwan b. Muhammad, i.e. to the early 
part of the 8th century, cf. al-Baladhuri, 205, 207-9. 
Towards A.D. 800 the Abkhaz won their independence 
with the help of the Khazars; the prince (ertst?avi) 


.Leon II, of the local dynasty issued from Anéabad, 


married to a Khazar princess, assumed the title of 
king, and transferred his capital to Kutaysi. Under 
the governor of Tiflis, Ishak b. IsmA‘il (c. 830-53), 
the Abkhaz are said to have paid tribute to the 
Arabs. The most prosperous period of the Abkhaz 
kingdom was between 850 and 950; their kings 
ruled over Abkhazia, Mingrelia (Egrisi), Imeretia and 
Kartlia, and also interfered in Armenian affairs. Since 
that period Georgian has remained the language of 
the educated classes in Abkhazia. In 978 the Georgian 
Bagratid Bagrat III, son of the Abkhazian princess 
Gurandukht, occupied the Abkhazian throne and 
by roro united all the Georgian lands. As his first 
successes were based on the hereditary rights of 
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his mother, and as even in his later title the rank 
of “king of Abkhazia’’ occupied the first place, the 
Muslims continued to call the Georgian kingdom 
Abkhazian (down to the 13th century, and occasio- 
nally even later). 

About the year 1325 the house of Sharvashidze 
(in Russian: Shervashidze, alleged to be descended 
from the dynasty of the Shirwan-shdhs, [¢.v.]) was 
enfeoffed with Abkhazia; towards the middle of the 
15th century (under king Bagrat VI) the Shar- 
vashidze were confirmed as erist?avi of the country. 
According to a letter from the emperor of Trebizond 
in the year 1459, the princes of Abkhaz disposed 
of an army of 30,000 men. 

After the settlement of the Ottomans on the east 
coast of the Black Sea, the Abkhaz came under the 
influence of Turkey and Islam, although Christianity 
was but slowly supplanted. According to the 
Dominican John of Lucca, even in his time (1637) 
the Abkhaz passed as Christians, although the 
Christian usages were no longer observed. Since the 
separation from Georgia the country had been under 
its own Catholicos (mentioned as early as the 13th 
century) in Pitzund. Up to the present day the 
ruins of eight large and about 100 small churches, 
including chapels, are said to exist in Abkhazia. The 
house of Sharvashidze did not embrace Islam until 


the second half of the 18th century, when Prince- 


Leon recognized Turkish sovereignty. On_ this 
account, he was given the fort of Sukhum, which 
had already been besieged by the Abkhaz about 
1725-8. The country was divided politically into three 
parts: 1) Abkhazia proper, on the coast from Gagri 
to the Galidzga under the said Sharvashidze; 2) the 
highlands of Tzebelda (without any centralized 
government); 3) the country of Samurzakan on the 
coast extending from the Galidzga to the Ingur 
(ruled by a branch of the house of Sharvashidze, 
subsequently united with Mingrelia). 

After the incorporation of Georgia by Russia in 
1801, the Abkhaz had also to enter into relation 
with this new powerful neighbour. The first attempt 
was made in 1803 by Prince Kelesh-beg, but was 
abandoned soon afterwards. After the assassination 
of this prince in 1808, his son Sefer-beg came into 
closer touch with Russia and claimed her help 
against his brother, the parricide Arslan-beg. In 
1810 Sukhum was taken by the Russians. Sefer-beg, 
who had become converted to Christianity and 
assumed the name of George, was installed as 
prince, but from that time on Sukhum was occupied 
by a Russian garrison. The two sons of Sefer-beg, 
Demetrius (1821) and Michael (1822, after poisoning 
his elder brother) had to be put in power by the 
Russian armed force. Their rule was limited to the 
neighbourhood of Sukhum, whose garrison could 
communicate with headquarters only by sea. By 
the incorporation of the whole coast-line from 
Anapa to Poti (Treaty of Adrianople in 1829) 
Russia’s position was naturally strengthened, but 
even in 1835 only the north-western part of the 
country, the district of Bzbib, is said to have been 
in the possession of Prince Michael. The other parts 
had remained under the rule of his Muslim uncles. 
Later on, with the help of Russia, Michael succeeded 
in establishing his power almost as an absolute 
ruler, but he too, in spite of his Christian faith, had 
surrounded himself with Turks. 

After the final subjugation of Western Caucasia 
by the Russians (1864) the dominion of the House 
of Sharvashidze, like that of the other native princes, 
came to an end; in November 1864 Prince Michael 


had to renounce his rights and leave the country. 
Abkhazia was incorporated into the Russian empire 
as a Special province (otdyel) of Sukhum and divided 
into three districts (okrug)—Pitzund, Oteméiri and 
Tzebelda. In 1866 an attempt made by the new 
governor to collect information concerning the 
economic conditions of the Abkhaz, for the purpose 
of taxation, led to a revolt, and, subsequently,. to 
a considerable emigration of the Abkhaz to Turkey. 
In the thirties of the 19th century the population 
of Abkhazia was estimated at about 90,000, and the 
number of all Abkhaz (i.e. including those living in 
the north outside Abkhazia) at 128,000 souls. After 
1866, the population of Abkhazia was reduced to c. 
65,000. The almost depopulated district of Tzebelda 
ceased to be a district and was placed under a special 
“Settlement Curator’ (popecitel naseleniya). Later 
the whole of Abkhazia under the name of district 
(okrug) of Sukhum-Kale (Sukhum-Kal‘a) formed a 
part of the government of Kutais. The population 
again decreased through emigration, especially after 
the Abkhaz took part in the rebellion of the mountain 
tribes caused by the landing of Turkish troops (1877) ; 
in 1881 the number of Abkhaz was estimated at 
only 20,000, No statistics on the Abkhazians in 
Turkey are available. 

Soviet ABKHAzIA. The Soviet power was pro- 
claimed for a short time in 1918, and finally in 1921. 
In April 1930 Abkhazia, as an autonomous republic 
(A.S.S.R.), became part of the Georgian republic 
(S.S.R.) and its special constitution was confirmed 
in 1937. The Abkhazian A.S.S.R. has a population 
of 303,000, but in this number the Abkhazians are 
but a minority. In 1939 the total number of the 
Abkhazians in the Soviet Union (i.e. apparently 
including the northern colonies in Cerkesia) was 
59,000. The capital (Sukhum) has 44,000 inhabitants. 
The territory of the republic has acquired great 
importance for subtropical cultures. Its water power 
has been considerably exploited (in 1935, 45 electrical 
stations). 

Since the time when an Abkhaz alphabet was 
invented by the eminent specialist in Caucasian 
languages General Baron P. K. Uslar (in 1864), 
and when a book on Biblical history was compiled 
by a priest and two officers of Abkhaz nationality, 
Abkhazian letters have had a considerable develop- 
ment. In 1910 the founder of the new literature, 
Dimitri Gulia (born in 1874), published a book of 
popular poems. He has been followed by writers 
in prose (G. D. Gulia, Papaskiri), poets (Kogonia 
1903-29), L. Kvitsinia) etc. Abkhazian folklore has 
been collected and schoolbooks written (C‘oé‘ua etc.). 

The Abkhaz “‘polysynthetic’” language belongs to 
the same type as the Cerkes language. It has two basic 
vowels as against 65 consonants in the northern (BzIb) 
dialect, and 57 in the southern (AbZu). The latter 
has been adopted as the literary language. It is now 
written in the Georgian alphabet suitably completed. 

Bibliography: M. F. Brosset, Hist. de la 
Géorgie; J. Marquart, Osteuropdische und ostasia- 
tische Streifziige, Leipzig 1903. Russian standard 
work (up to 1826): N. Dubrovin, History of the 
war and of the Russian rule in Caucasia, St. Peters- 
burg 1871; cf. also an anonymous but competent 
review of Dubrovin in the Sbornik swed. 0 kaw- 
kasskikh gortsakh, 6th part, Tiflis 1872; P. Zubow, 

Kartina kawkasskago kraya, St. Petersburg 1834-5; 

A. Dirr, Einfithrung in das Studium der Kaukas. 

Sprachen, 1940; G. Deeters, Der abchasische 

Sprachbau, in NGW Gétt., 1931, iii/2, 289-303. 

In Russian: N. Y. Marr, Abkhasskiy slovar, and 
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the recent works by Serdiuéenko and Tobil’ on 
northern Abkhazian dialects (1947-9). 

(W. BartHoLp-[V. Minorsky]) 
SABLA, sweetheart of ‘Antara [¢.v.]. 
aAL-ABLAK, castle of Samaw’al [¢.v.]. 
ABLUTION [see GHUSL, TAYAMMUM, WUDO’). 
AL-ABNA?, “the sons”, a denomination applied 

to the following: 


(I) The descendants of Sa‘d b. Zayd Manat b. 
Tamim, with the exception of his two sons Ka‘b 
and ‘Amr. This tribe inhabited the sandy desert 
of al-Dahna?. (Cf. F. Wiistenfeld, Register zu den 
geneal. Tabellen der arab. Stimme). 


(II) The descendants born in Yaman of the 
Persian immigrants. For the circumstances of the 
Persian intervention in Yaman under Khusraw 
Anishirw4n (531-79) and the reign of Sayf b. Dhi 
Yazan, as told by the Arabic authors, cf. sAYF B. 
DHT yazan. After the withdrawal of the foreign 
troops Sayf was murdered and the country again 
subjugated by the Ethiopians, so that the Persian 
general Wahriz had to return. The power of the 
Ethiopians was this time definitely broken and 
Yaman turned into a vassal state of Persia. At the 
time of the Prophet the Persian governor Badham 
(Badhan) was, together with his people, converted 
to Islam and acknowledged the suzerainty of 
Muhammad. Later, however, troubles broke out in 
Yaman which led to complete anarchy; it was 
only under the reign of Abd Bakr that order was 
restored. (Cf. also AL-YAMAN). 

Bibliography: Th. Néldeke, Gesch. d. Perser 
u. Arvaber zur Zeit der Sassaniden, 220 ff.; M. J. 
de Goeje, in the Glossary to Tabari, s.v. 

(K. V. ZerrerRsT£En *) 

(III) Abnd? al-dawla, a term applied in the early 
centuries of the ‘Abbasid caliphate to the members 
of the ‘Abbasid house, and by extension to the 
Khurds4ni and other mawdli who entered its service 
and became adoptive members of it. They survived 
as a privileged and influential group until the 
3rd/9th century, after which they were eclipsed by 
the growing power of the Turkish and other troops. 

Bibliography: Djahiz, Faddil al-Atrak, pas- 
sim; J. Wellhausen, Das Arab. Reich, 347 f. (Engl. 
tr., 556 f.); A. Mez, Renaissance d. Islams, 151 
(Engl. tr., 155 f.). 

(IV) Abnd al-Atrak, a term sometimes used in 
the Mamlik sultanate to designate the Egyptian 
or Syrian-born descendants of the Mamliks, as an 
alternative to the more common avwldd al-nds [q.v.]. 

(V) Abnd-yi sipahiydn, a term sometimes employed 
in formal Ottoman usage in place of the more 
common sipahi oghlanlari—the first of the six 
regiments (bdélik) of cavalry of the Ottoman standing 
army. They were classed as “Slaves of the Gate” 
(kapt hulu). 

Bibliography: H. A. R. Gibb and H. Bowen, 
Islamic Soctety and the West, i/s, 69 ff., 326 ff.; 
Ismail Hakki Uzungarsili, OsmanH Devlets tesktla- 
tindan Kapt Kulu Ocaklarl, 1944, ii, 138 ff. 

(B. Lewis) 

ABRAHA, a Christian king of South 
Arabia in the middle of the sixth century A. D. 
In Islamic literature his fame is due to the tradition 
that he led a Yamani expedition against Mecca 
(referred to in the Kur?4n, cv) in the year of Muham- 
mad’s birth, c. 570 A.D. The details of Abraha’s 
life given by Muslim historians are largely stories 
of folk-lore origin which have been attached arbi- 
trarily to the name of a famous personage. For 


a 


authentic information we must turn to Procopius 
and the Himyaritic inscriptions. According to 
Procopius, Hellestheaios king of Abyssinia (?L°?sHH 
of the inscription Istanbul 7608 bis) invaded South 
Arabia a few years before 531 A.D., killed its king, 
appointed a puppet-ruler named Esimiphaios (smyr‘ 
of the inscriptions), and retired to Abyssinia; subse- 
quently, Abyssinian deserters who had remained 
in South Arabia revolted against Esimiphaios and 
set on the throne Abraha, originally the slave of 
a Byzantine merchant of Adulis; two expeditions 
sent by Hellestheaios against the rebels were 
unsuccessful, and Abraha retained the throne; 
jJustinian’s attempts to incite Abraha to attack 
Persia were in vain, for he merely marched a little 
way northward and then retired; so long as Helles- 
theaios was alive, Abraha refused to pay tribute 
to Abyssinia, but agreed to do so to Hellestheaios’ 
successor. Our main epigraphic source is Abraha's 
long inscription on the Ma’rib dam (Corpus inser. 
sem., iv, 54x). This records the quelling of an 
insurrection supported by a son of the dethroned 
Esimiphaios in the year 657 of the Sabaean era 
(between 640-650 A.D.); repairs effected to the dam 
later in the same year; the reception of embassies 
from Abyssinia, Byzantium, Persia, Hira and Harith b. 
Djabalat the phylarch of Arabia; and the completion 
of repairs to the dam in the following year. A further 
text (Ryckmans 506, see le Muséon, 1953, 275-84) 
discovered at Murayghan, east of the upper Wadi 
Tathlith, records a defeat inflicted by Abraha on the 
North Arabian tribe Ma‘add in 662 of the Sabaean era. 
The Ma’rib text begins, “By the power and favour 
and mercy of God and His Messiah and the Holy 
Spirit (rh gds)’’. It is perhaps significant of a sec- 
tarian distinction that Esimiphaios, who was no 
doubt a Monophysite like his Abyssinian patron, 
uses a different formula, ‘In the name of God and 
His Son Christ victorious and the Holy Spirit (mn/s 
qds)"’; possibly Abraha had Nestorian leanings. The 
titulature adopted by Abraha is identical with that 
of his immediate predecessors, ‘‘King of Saba? and 
Dhi-Raydan and Hadramawt and Yamanat and 
their Arabs in the plateau and lowland’, but in 
the Ma?’rib text he calls ‘himself in addition ‘zly 
mlkn >g‘zyn. The word ‘“zly is not found elsewhere, 
and no satisfactory explanation of the phrase has 
yet been given. Conti-Rossini’s rendering ‘‘the 
valiant king, of the (tribe) >Ag‘azi”’ is syntactically 
improbable; and Glaser’s ‘‘viceroy of the Abyssinian 
king’ is incompatible with the passage later in the 
inscription where Abraha receives an Abyssinian 
embassy on the same footing as those of Byzantium 
and Persia. J. Ryckmans’ proposed reading ‘tly 
mlkn ‘“‘the king’s highness’’ is worth consideration. 
From here onwards reliable sources are silent, and 
we have only the probably legendary story in the 
Islamic sources, which attributes the motive of the 
Meccan expedition to Abraha’s jealousy of the 
Meccan sanctuary and a futile attempt to substitute 
his church at San‘a as the: place of pilgrimage for 
all Arabia. If Abraha really made such an expedition 
(the Kur’4n does not name its leader), a more 
likely explanation of his aims is that the rapproche- 
ment with Abyssinia under Hellestheaios’ successor 
caused Abraha to adopt a more aggressive policy 
towards Persia, and the expedition was the first 
move of a projected attack on the Persian dominions, 
However, it proved a failure, and only provoked the 
Persians to their invasion under Wahriz a few years 
later, which finally destroyed the ancient South 
Arabian kingdom. The Martyrium Arethae asserts 
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that Abraha was placed on the throne by the Abys- 
sinian king Elesbaas (usually identified with Pro- 
copius’ Hellestheaios) immediately after the death 
of Dha Nuwas. Other ecclesiastical sources, such as 
the Leges Homeritarum attributed to Gregentius 
bishop of Zafar, give similar accounts. This version 
of events, which conflicts fundamentally with both 
Procopius and the inscriptions, must be regarded as 
unhistorical and due either to a confusion of names 
or to a falsification for poleinical reasons. 
Bibliography: Tabari, i, 930-45; Ibn Hisham, 

i, 28-41; Aghani, xvi, 72; Labid, xlii, 19;Kays b. 

al- Khatim (Kowalski), xiv, 15; Caussin de Perceval, 

Essai sur Vhistoire des Arabes avant l’Islamisme, 

i, 138-145; Th. Néldeke, Gesch. d. Perser u. Araber 

zur Zeit d. Sassaniden, 200-5; Procopius, De bello 

persico, i, 20; E. Glaser, Mitt. d. vorderas. Gesch., 

1897, 360-488; J. Ryckmans, L’institution mo- 

narchique en Arabie méridionale avant I’Islam, 

239-45, 320-5; idem, le Muséon, 1953, 339-42; C. 

Conti-Rossini, Storia d’Etiopia, 186-95; A. F. L. 

Beeston, Notes on the Mureighan inscription, 

BSOAS, xvi, pt. 2.—Cf. also, for a feature of 

the legend, aBO RIGHAL. (A. F. L. Beeston) 

ABRAHAM [see IBRAHIM AL-KHALIL]. 

‘ABS [see GHATAFAN]. 

AL-ABSHIHI [see aL-1BsHIHi]. 

ABO [see kunyal]. 

ABU 'L-‘ABBAS at-SAFFAH, ‘App ALLAH B. 
MuHAMMAD B. SALI B. SABD ALLAH B. AL-‘ABBAS, 
the first ‘Abb4sid caliph. The surname al- 
Saffah means ‘the bloodthirsty’’ or ‘“‘the generous’’. 
With the other members of the ‘Abbasid family, he 
took refuge in Kifa in Safar 132/Sept.-Oct. 749, 
shortly after the occupation of the town by al-Hasan 
b. Kahtaba and was proclaimed as caliph in the 
great mosque on 12 Rabi* II/28 November, on 
which occasion he pronounced a famous speech. 

The first task of Abu ’l-SAbbas was the total defeat 


of the Umayyads. The ‘Abbasid troops, under the 


command of his uncle ‘Abd Allah b. ‘Ali, achieved 
a complete victory on the Upper Zab (Djumada IT 
132/Jan. 750) and flung themselves into the pursuit 
of Marwan II through Mesopotamia, Syria and 
Palestine. When Marwan was killed in Egypt 
{Dhu ’l-Hidjdja 132/August 750), the main campaign 
could be considered as ended. The isolated resistance 
of Ibn Hubayra (g.v.] in Wasit was soon overcome 
by treachery, while the revolts that broke out in 
Mesopotamia and Syria were bloodily repressed. 
The conquerors abandoned themselves to violent 
acts of revenge, of which the first in importance 
was the episode on Nahr Abi Futrus [q.v.]. Here 
‘Abd Allah b. ‘Ali, having killed about eighty 
Umayyad chiefs, laid tables over their bodies, 
which he afterwards threw to the dogs to eat. 
Similar scenes occurred in al-Kifa, al-Basra and in 
the Hidjaz. Furthermore, the tombs of the Umayyad 
caliphs were violated. Similarly, the discontent of 
the ‘Alids, who, after having supported the cause 
of the revolt, saw themselves deprived of its fruits, 
was suppressed in blood: in 133/750-1, the governor 
of Khurasan, Abt Muslim, put down a rising on 
behalf of the ‘Alids in Bukhara. 

In this way, soon after the accession of the SAb- 
basids to the caliphate, the principal squrces of 
opposition, namely the Umayyad and the ‘Alid ex- 


enemies, were eliminated. The ‘Abbasids, however,. 


wanted to go even further, to the elimination of 
their own political and military chiefs who had 
gained too great an authority, er who were, rightly 





or wrongly, suspected of insubordination. With the 
complicity of Abii Muslim, Abt: Salama [9.v.] and 
Sulayman b. Kathir (¢.v.] were suppressed. Afterwards 
it was the turn of Abi Muslim; the first attempt 
against him, in connection with the rebellion of 
Ziyad b. Salih in Transoxania (135/752-3) was 
unsuccessful; the second, immediately after the 
the death of Abu’l-‘Abbas, was carried out success- 
fully by his successor, al-Mansur [9.v.]. 

Abu’l-‘Abbas died in al-Anbar, to which town 
he had transferred his residence, in Dhu’l-Hidjdja 
136/June 754. It is difficult to pass a judgment on 
his personality, as we do not exactly know what 
was his personal share in the events of his short 
caliphate. What is certain is that during his reign 
the ‘Abbasid movement not only passed from the 
revolutionary to the legal phase, but also consoli- 
dated itself, and the first signs appeared of that 
political and economic power which were confirmed 
by the caliphate of al-Mansur. 

Bibliography: Dinawari, al-Akhbar al-Tiwal 
(Guirgass), Ya‘kibi, Jabari, Mas‘idi, Murudj, 
indexes; A ghani, Tables; Th. Néldeke, Orientalische 
Skizzen, 118-21; J. Wellhausen, Das arabische 
Reich, 338-52. For the surname al-Saffah: H. F. 
Amedroz, On the Meaning of the Lagab ‘“‘al-Saffah’"’, 
JRAS, 1907, 660-3. On Ibn Hurayra: S. Moscati, 
Il “tradimento” di Wasit, Muséon, 1951, 177-86. 
On the massacre of the Umayyads: idem, Le mas- 
sacre des Umayyades, ArO, 1950, 88-115. On Abi 
Muslim: idem, Studi su Abu Muslim, I-II, Rend. 
Lin, 1949, 323-35, 474-95; 1950, 89-105, and 
ABU MUSLIM. (S. Moscat1) 
ABU ‘ABD ALLAH YA‘KOB 8, DA? up, vizier. 

Belonging to a philo-‘Alid family, he participated, 
together with his brother ‘AIf, in the revolt of Ibrahim 
and Muhammad b. ‘Abd Allah against the caliph al- 
Mansur in 145/762-3. Imprisoned for this, he was 
pardoned by the next caliph al-Mahd! in 159/775-6 
and succeeded in gaining his favour, it is said, by 
revealing the plan of escape of another partisan of 
the ‘Alids. Having become a confidant and counsellor 
of the caliph, he was appointed vizier in 163/779-80 
in place of Abi ‘Ubayd Allah, and used his power in 
favour of his SAlid friends. This policy was the main 
reason for the suspicion, following upon some court 
rumours, entertained against him by al-Mahdf. The 
story goes that the caliph put him on trial by 
handing over to his charge an ‘Alid with the order 
to kill him secretly; but he let him escape. When this 
was discovered, he was deposed and thrown into 
prison, from which he was released only by Harin 
al-Rashid. Completely blind by now, his only wish 
was to be sent to Mecca, where he died, probably 
in 186/802. His policy was perhaps the expression 
of an attempt at reconciling the ‘Abbasids and the 
“Alids; if so, he himself was at the same time the 
symbol and the victim of the precarious nature of 
such an attempt. 

Bibliography: Tabari, Index; Djahshiyari, 
al-Wuzarad wa ‘l-Kuttab, Cairo 1938, 114-122; Ibn 
Khallikan, no. 840; Ibn al-Jiktaka, al-Fakhri 
(Dérenbourg), 250-5, 257; S. Moscati, in Orientalia, 
1946, 164-7. (S. Moscatt) 
ABU ‘ABD ALLAH at-SHIf, at-Husayn B. 

AHMAD B. Muu. B. ZAKARIYYA?, sometimes also 
called aL-Muutasi1B (he had allegedly been a muhiasib, 
market overseer, in ‘Irak), the founder of Fatimid 
rule in North Africa. A native of San‘a’, he 
joined the Isma‘ili movement in ‘Irak and was sent 
to Yaman, where he spent his apprenticeship with 
Manstr al-Yaman (Ibn Hawshab), head of the 
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IsmA‘ili mission in that country. On the pilgrimage 
of 279/892 he met in Mecca some Kutama pilgrims 
and accompanied them back to their native country, 
which they reached on 14 Rabi‘ I 280/3 June 893. He 
first established himself in Ikdjan near Satif. In 
face of the opposition directed against him by a 
confederacy of Kutama clans, Abi ‘Abd Allah 
transferred his headquarters to Tazrit, where he 
steadily strengthened his position, captivated Mila 
and was able to withstand the attacks of two expe- 
ditions sent against him by the Aghlabid government 
(289/902 and 290/903). On the occasion of a temporary 
setback, his headquarters were moved back to 
Ikdjan,. which remained his base for subsequent 
operations. In 289/902 the imdm al-Mahdi ‘Ubayd 
Allah [g.v.] fled from Syria, attempted to join Abi 
‘Abd Allah, but had to take refuge in Sidjilmassa, 
where he .was imprisoned. Abi ‘Abd Allah’s brother 
Abu’l-‘Abbas Muhammad, who had accompanied 
the imam, fell into the hands of the Aghlabids. Abi 
‘Abd Allah then took Satif, Tubna (293/906) and 
Billizma (same year), was victorious in the battle 
of Dar Mallil, conquered Tidjis, Baghaya, defeated 
the Aghlabid army near Dar Madyan, and seized 
Kastiliya and Kafsa (296/909). When he took al-Urbus 
(Laribus), the key of Ifrikiya (23 Djum4da II, 296/ 
1g March gog), the Aghlabid amir Ziyadat Allah fled 
from Rakkada. Aba ‘Abd Allah entered the Aghlabid 
capital on 1 Radjab 296/25 March gog. Leaving his 
brother Abu’l-‘Abb4s as his lieutenant, Aba ‘Abd 
Allah. Jed. an expedition against Sidjilmassa and 
liberated the imam, who triumphantly entered Rak- 
kada on 20 Rabi‘ II 297/6 Jan. 910, and conferred 
high honours on Abi ‘Abd Allah and Abu’l-‘Abbas. 
The ruler and his powerfyl servants, however, soon 
fell foul fo each other and both brothers were 
murdered on 1 Dhu’l-Hidjdja 298/31 July 911. 
Bibliography: The main authority, and 
almost the unique source for the later historians, 
is al-Kadi al-Nu‘man, I/titak al-Da‘wa (MSS 
preserved among the Bohras). Written in 346/ 
957-8, this book mainly consists of a very detailed 
account of Abi ‘Abd Allah’s activities. It is 
quoted in al-Makrizi, al-Mukaffa, transl. E. Fagnan, 
Centenario Michele Amari, i, 35 ff.; an extensive 
précis in ‘Imad al-Din Idris, ‘Uydén al-Akhbar, 
first half of vol. v. Ibn al-Rakik, in his lost history. 
of Ifrikiya, followed the account of al-Nu‘m4n 
(see the quotation in al-Nuwayri, beg. of section 
on the Fatimids; cf. J. A. Silvestre de Sacy, 
Exposé de la religion des Druzes, i, p. cecciii). On 
Ibn al-Rakik was based the relevant chapter in 
Ibn Shaddad’s history of al- Kayraw4n, known from 
the excerpts in Ibn al-Athir, viii, 23 ff., al-Nuwayri, 
al-Makrizi, al-Mukaffa, transl Fagnan, 47-53, 
67-78. In this way, al-Nu‘man’s narrative entered 
into the main stream of Islamic general history. 
(Cf. also Ibn Hamadii (Vonderheyden), 7; Ibn 
Khaldin, Hist. des Berb., ii, 509 {.; Makrizi, Khitat, 
i, 349-50, ii, ro ff.; Ibn Khallikan, no. 171).—The 
account of ‘Arib (printed in the editions of Ibn 
“Idhari, al-Baydan al-Mughrib: Dozy, i, 129 ff., Lévi- 
Provencal and Colin, i, 134 ff.) is independant of 
al-Nu‘man; Ibn ‘Idhari (ed. Dozy, i, 118 ff., ed. 
Lévi-Provengal and Colin, i, 124 ff.) copies Aba 
Marwan al-Warrak, 6th/11th century (who ulti- 
mately depends upon al-Nu‘man), and ‘Arib.—Of 
modern accounts—all of them antiquated by the 
recovery of the I/titah—that by F. Wiistenfeld, 
Gesch. d. Fatimiden-Chalifen, Géttingen 1881, 
8 ff., can be recommended. For the phases of 
Abi ‘Abd Allah’s career where it touches that 


of the imam, cf. W. Ivanow, Rise of the Fatimids, 
index, and aAL-MAHDI ‘UBAYD ALLAH. 
(S. M. STERN) 
ABOU ’1-‘ALA? aLt-MA‘ARRI [see AL-MA‘ARRI]. 
ABOU (st) ‘ALI KALANDAR (Shaykh) SHARAF 
AL-Din PANipati, one of the most venerated of 
Indian saints, is believed to have died in 724/1324. 
There is little authentic information about his life 
and none of the surviving contemporary works even 
mention him by name. The earliest reference to him 
is in SAfif’s Ta>vtkh-i Firtiz-Shahi (written in 800/ 
1396), wherein Sultan Ghiyath al-Din Tughluk’s 
visit to him is recorded. According to the accounts 
of his life written in the 11th/17th century, he was 
a native of Panipat, to which place his father, 
Salar Fakhr al-Din, had come from ‘Irak. Trained 
as a theologian, he ultimately renounced scholas- 
ticism, threw away his books in the river, and became 
a Kalandar. In the ecstasy of divine love, he gave 
up observing the commandments of God and the 
Prophetic Traditions, though he subjected himself 
to great self-mortification. He is supposed to have 
been a spiritual descendant of Kutb al-Din Bakhtiyar 
(g.v.]; however, it is doubtful if he belonged to any 
organized sifi order. Numerous legends regarding 
his life, miracles and death have grown, and it is 
difficult even to say whether the tomb at Panipat 
or at Karnal is his, though the former is more famous. 
The works attributed to him include letters on 
divine love addressed to Ikhtiyar al-Din (Sulayman 
Coll., Aligarh Univ.); Hikam-ndma (As. Soc. Bengal, 
Ivanow: 1196), which is definitely apocryphal; and 
two mathnawis: Kaldm-i Kalandar (Meerut) and 
Mathnawi Ba ‘Ali Shah Kalandar (Lucknow 1891). 
Bibliography: Akhbar al-Akhyar; Gulzar-i 
Abrar (As. Soc. Bengal, Ivanow 259, ff. 32-3); 
Subh-i Sddik (A. S. Coll., Aligarh Univ., iii f. 411); 
Sityar al-Aktab; Mir’at al-Asray (B. M. Or. 216, 
f. 386a); Ma‘dridj al-Wildya (Nizami’s MS., 
Aligarh Univ., 230-5); Sharaf al-Madjalis (Sulay- 
man Coll., Aligarh Univ.); Punjab Dist. Gazetteer, 
Karnal 1918, 76, 210-1, 223-4; Proc. As. Soc. 
Bengal, 1870, 125; 1873, 97. (Nuruv Hasan) 
ABOU ‘ALI at-KALI [see At-KAt]. 
ABU ‘ALI MUHAMMAD .B. ILYAS [see 
ILYASIDs]. : 
ABU’L-‘ALIYA Ruray‘ 8. MrnrAn AL-RIYAHI, 
a liberated slave of the Bani Riydh, belonging to 
the first generation of tabi‘un residing in Basra; d. 
90/708-9 or 96/714. A commentary on the Kur’an 
is attributed to him (Hadjdji Khalifa (Fliigel), ii, 
352), but he is mainly known as a traditionist 
and a transmitter of the Kur?an. Having 
collected in al-Basra and in Medina hadith transmitted 
particularly by ‘Umar-and-Ubayy b: Ka‘b, he was 
considered thrustworthy (thika) and contributed to 
the training of Katada, Da?id b. Abii Hind, ‘Asim 
al-Ahwal and other traditionists of renown. His 
name figures frequently in the ‘“‘chains’’ of trans- 
mission of hadith admitted into the great collections. 
In the same way, data put under his name are 
admitted by al-Tabari, Tafsir, passim, e.g. i, 228; 
ef. al-Baydawi, Anwar al-Tanzii (Fleischer), i, 124. 
He transmitted his system of “reading’’ (kivd?a) to 
al-A‘mash and to the readers of Basra Abt ‘Amr b. 
al-‘Ala? [g.v.] and Shu‘ayb b. al-Habhab al-Azdi 
(d. 130/747). He played no political role and took 
no part in the conflict between ‘Ali and his partisans 
and the Umayyads. 
Bibliography: Ibn Sa‘d, vii, 81-5; Ibn 
Kutayba, Ma‘arif, Cairo 1353/1934, 200; Tabari, 
i, 108-25; Abi Nu‘aym, Hilya, Cairo 1351-6, ii, 
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217-24; Ibn ‘Asakir, Ta’rikkh, Damascus 1332, 

v, 323-6; Nawawi, Tahdhib al-Asmda? (Wiistenfeld), 

738-9; ‘Uthmani, Tabakat al-Fukaha?, MS Paris 

2093, 43V; Ibn al-Athir, Usd, ii, 186-7, Ibn al- 

Djazari, Kurra?, no. 1272; A. Sprenger, Leben des 

Mohammed, iii, cvtt, cxvr. (R. BLACHERE) 

ABU ‘AMR ZasBAn B. AL-‘ALA?, a celebrated 
‘reader’ of the Kur’4n, regarded as the founder 
of the grammatical school of Basra, died c. 154/770. 

This scholar seems to have claimed a genealogy 
connecting him with the Arab tribe of Mazin of 
the confederation of Tamim; see Ibn Khallikan and 
the other biographers, including Ibn al-Djazari, who, 
however, in one isolated statement, links him with 
Hanifa. His name, Zabban, has never been fully 
confirmed, and is only given in preference to a score 
of others. He is believed to have been born c. 70/689 
at the latest, either at Mecca, according to the 
generally accepted view, including that of Ibn al- 
Diazari, i, 292 (citing a disciple of Aba ‘Amr, the 
‘reader’ ‘Abd al-Wa4rith, d. 180/796), or at Kazarin, 
in southern Persia, according to an isolated piece of 
evidence in the works of Ibn al-Djazari, i, 289. If 
the former is correct, he must have passed his 
childhood in Hidjaz before going to ‘Irak; if the 
latter, the opposite would be the case. The only 
established fact is that Abi ‘Amr accompanied his 
father when the latter, harassed by al-Hadjdjadi’s 
police, fled from ‘Irak to seek refuge in southern 
Arabia; see Ibn al-Djazari, i, 289 (there appear to 
be lacunae in the text), and Ibn Khallikan, i, 386 
ad fin. (Ibn al-Anbari, 32, merely says that Abi 
‘Amr had to flee from al-Hadjdiadj, without giving 
any details). According to his own recollections, 
Abi ‘Amr was then a little more than twenty 
(which gives some force to the statements which 
put his year of birth at 70/689); see Ibn Khallikan, 
i, 387. It seems permissible to assume, from the 
passage of Ibn al-Djazari, 1, 289°, that this journey 
gave him the opportunity of pursuing further his 
‘readings’ of the Ku’ran at Mecca and Medina, 
studies which he would appear to have continued 
on his return to ‘Irak. It is difficult, however, to 
reconcile this assertion with the statement of Ibn 
Khallikan, i, 387, that Abi’ ‘Amr and his father 
returned immediately to ‘Irak upon the death of 
al-Hadjdjadj, in 95/714. However that may be, 
when Aba ‘Amr had settled in ‘Irak, it appears 
that he rarely left Basra again. If it is indeed he 
who is praised in a line of al-Farazdak (d. 114/732-3) 
(see al-Suyiiti, Bughya, 367), he was already before 
that date a celebrity of some standing in his city 
of adoption: cf. the flattering comment on him 
attributed, to al-Hasan al-Basri (d. 110/728) and 
handed on by--Ibn al-Djazari, 291. Nevertheless, 
there is no evidence that reveals anything about his 
Telations with the Umayyad authorities. On the 
other hand, when the ?Abbiasids came to power, 
his celebrity. seems to have won him recognition 
even in governmental circles, since he is said to have 
had dealings with the uncle of the caliph al-Saffah, 
Sulayman (Ibn Khallikan, i, 387), and with the 
uncle of the caliph al-Mahdi, Yazid (see Fihrist, 50%), 
as well as with the governor of Syria, ‘Abd al-Wahhab. 
It was on his return from a visit to the last-named 
that he died and was buried at Kiifa, c. 154/770 
(or 155/771 or 157/773); see Ibn al-Djazari, 293 (Ibn 
Khallikan gives also 159/775). 

Abia ‘Amr seems to have left no written works, 
and when Ibn al-Nadim, 41, states that he saw 
manuscripts of this master, at al-Haditha, in the 
4th/roth century, and when this same author adds, 





88, that a K. al-Nawadir was handed down in the 
version left by him, he must have been referring 
to writings taken down from his oral teaching by 
his disciples. 

Abia ‘Amr belongs to the generation of scholars 
for whom the study of Arabic was dependent on 
that of the Ku’rdn. It is thus an arbitrary distinction 
if one tries to separate in him the ‘reader’ of the 
Koran from the grammarian and the ‘transmitter’ 
of poetry. 

During his stay in Hidjaz, Abi ‘Amr initiated 
himself into the system of ‘reading’ in process of 
formation at Mecca and Medina, following the 
teaching of Abu ’l-‘Aliya [¢.v.] and Ibn Kathir in 
particular. In ‘Irak he studied the system of Ibn 
Abi Ishak al-Hadrami and of others (at Basra), and 
that of ‘Asim (at Kifa). A list of his masters is 
given by Ibn al-Djazari, 289; cf. also al-Suyiati, 
Muzhir, ii, 398, and Fthrist, 39. He built up a system 
of his own in which the Mecca and Medina influences 
predominate; a complete table of the origins of this 
system has been drawn up by C. Pellat, Milieu 
basrien, 77{. The ‘reading’ of Abia ‘Amr, at: Basra, 
displaced all others previously existing in the town, 
and especially that of al-Hasan al-Basri: see Pellat, 
op. cit., 76; it is said to have been recommended by 
the ‘reader’ of Kifa, Shu‘ba (d. 193/808): see Ibn 
al-Djazari, 292; it was taught by disciples who. later 
became famous, such as Yiinus b. Habib, al-Asma‘l, 
and a large number of others: see the list ibid., 289. 
In the 4th/1oth century, when the reforms of Ibn 
al-Mudjahid were introduced, this system took its 
place among the canonical ‘Seven readings’. At the 
time of Ibn al-Djazari (d. 833/1429) it was the 
accepted system in Yaman, in Hidjaz, and in Syria, 
a province where it had finally ousted that of Ibn 
‘Amir in the 5th/11th century: see Ibn al- Djazari, 292. 
This system of ‘reading’ was the subject of a treatise 
by Ibn al-Mudjahid, see Fihrist, 311°. Nevertheless, 
writings of the same order had been composed before 
that period: see the list, ibid., 28. Another summary is 
also known, entitled al-Katar al-Misri fi kir@at Abi 
‘Amr 6b. al-‘Ald@ al-Basri, by ‘Umar b. al-Kasim 
al-Nashshar (d. 900/1495), which is preserved in 
Berlin: see Ahlwardt, no. 639. We have, too, an 
opuscule based on the oral tradition, on the ortho- 
gtaphy of the Koran: see O. Rescher, in WZKM, 1912, 
94 (this opuscule is in a miscellaneous collection, in 
Aya Sofia, no. 4814). The influence of Abi ‘Amr 
was of the first importance for the development of 
grammatical and lexicographical studies at Basra. 
It is less easy to follow, however, than the influence 
of his system of ‘reading’. Among his disciples, the 
following names are worthy of note: Yanus b, Habib, 
al-Asma‘i (see al-Suyiati, Muzhir, ii, 323, 329; Fihrist, 
42; Ibn al-Anbari, 30), Aba: ‘Ubayda (see Ibn Khal- 
likan, 387), Khalaf al-Ahmar (see al-Suyiti, ii, 278, 
403), and the future founder of the School of Kifa, 
al-Ru’asi (see id., ii, 400). It is possible that already 
then, under his stimulus, the method of seeking 
information from the Beduins, in matters concerning 
grammar and lexicography, was developed at Basra. 
{see the anecdote recorded by id., ii, 278 and 304). 

By his disciples, and especially by Abii ‘Ubayda 
and by such a scholar as al-Djahiz, Abi ‘Amr was 
regarded as ‘the most learned man in things pertaining 
to the Arabs, and combining with the accuracy of 
his auricular transmission the veracity of his state- 
ments’ (see al-Djahiz, Bayan, i, 255, 256; cf. Abi 
’1-Tayyib, who expresses a similar view in Muzhir, 
ii, 399). And yet this point raises a very delicate 
problem. This scholar seems, indeed, like a number 
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of his contemporaries, to have been an enthusiastic 
collector of archaic poetry and of accounts of the 
‘Days of the Arabs’; cf. Blachére, Histoire de 
la littérature arabe, Paris, 1952, i, 101 f. According 
to an account taken from Abi SUbayda by al- 
Djahiz, Bayan, i, 256 (repeated in a somewhat 
changed form by Ibn al-Djazari, 290, Ibn Khallikan, 
i, 386, and al-Kutubi, i, 164), ‘the books which Abi 
“Amr.had written by taking the words down from 
such Arabs as were worthy to serve as informers 
filled a room in his dwelling. Later on, having 
devoted himself to ‘reading’ (of the Ku°rdn), he burnt 
these books’. This piece of evidence, which we have 
no means of checking, does not say that Abi ‘Amr 
destroyed the collections of poetry made by himself, 
as has been too often asserted. Actually, the main 
point to keep in mind is that after this destruction— 
if it took place—Abia ‘Amr continued nevertheless 
to communicate orally the documentation which 
he had accumulated in his memory. There are many 
anecdotes which show his knowledge of ancient 
poetry; see for example, al-Djahiz, Baydn, i, 256, 
ii, 121; al-Sirafi, 30; Ibn al-Anb4ri, 31, 34. It is 
known that on one occasion he did not hesitate to 
forge a line; see al-Suyiti, Muzhir, ii, 415. This fact, 
which he himself admitted, in no way detracted 
from his acknowledged authority as a ‘transmitter’ 
(rawi). His place among Arab lexicographers seems 
to have been very important, since he is said to 
have been, in this sphere, the master of al- Khalil [¢.v.]; 
see ibid., ii, 398, and also the numerous references 
to Aba ‘Amr’s lexicographical authority, ibid., ii, 
73, III, 291, 360. The authors of adab and the 
anthologists often quote, too, his judgements on 
the poets; see for example, ibid., ii, 479, 484, 486. 

It is no exaggeration to say that the figure of 
Aba ‘Amr b. al-‘Ald? dominates the intellectual 
activity of the centre of Basra at the period when 
the generation of scholars was growing up—men 
such as al-Khalil, al-Asma%, Aba ‘Ubayda—who 
were to become the masters of the philological and 
grammatical school of that town. 

Bibliography: Djahiz, Bayan (Sandibi), Cairo 
1351, i, 255-6 and passim; Sirafi, Akhbar al-Nah- 
wiyyin al-Basriyyin (Krenkow), and again in Ibn 
al-Anbari, Nuzhat al-Alibba?, 29-38; Fihrist, 35, 
39, 88, and passim, used by Fliigel, Die gram- 
matischen Schulen, 32 ff.; Ibn Khallikan, 478; and 
again in al-Yafi, Mir?at al-Diandn, i, 325 f.; 
Kutubi, Fawdt, i, 164; Ibn al-Djazari, Ghayat al- 
Nihdya (Bergstrasser), Cairo 1933, i, 288-92 and 
passim; Suyiti, Bughyat al-Wu‘at, 367, and Muzhir 
(Badjawi), Cairo 1942, ii, 398 f. and passim; C. 
Pellat,-Le milieu basrien dans la formation de Gahiz, 
Paris 1953, 76-8; Brockelmann, I, 99, S I, 158. 

(R. BLacHERE) 

ABU ’:L-‘ARAB MuHAMMAD B. TAMIM 8B. TAMMAM 
AL-Tamim!, Malikite fakih, traditionist, his- 
torian and poet from Kayraw4n. Offspring of a 
great Arab family (his great-grandfather was 
governor of Tiinis, seized Kayraw4n in 183/799 and 
ended his life in prison in Baghdad), Abu’l-‘Arab, 
born in Kayrawan between 250/864 and 260/873, 
devoted himself to study under various masters, 
trained, in his turn, several pupils (notably Ibn Abi 
Zayd al-Kayrawani), took part in the revolt of 
Abi Yazid against the Fatimids, was put in prison 
and died in 333/945. Of the works on fikh, hadith 
and history attributed to him, only the Tabakat 
‘Ulama@ Ifrikiya, a collection of anecdotical bio- 
graphies of the scholars of Kayrawin and Tinis, 
seems to have been preserved (ed. and transl. by 
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M. Ben Cheneb, Classes des savants de V’Ifrigiya, 
Algiers 1915-20). 

Bibliography: Dhahabi, Tadhkira, iii, 105; 
Ibn Farhan, Dibaédj, 233; Ibn Nadji, Ma‘alim 
iii, 42; Ibn Khayr, Fakrasa (BAH, ix), 297, 301; 
H.H. ‘Abd al-Wahhab, al-Muntakhab al-Madrasi?, 
Cairo 1944, 37-8. (Cu, PELLaT) 
ABU ‘ARISH, a town in ‘As!Ir, about 20 

miles from Djizin. Philby describes it as kite-shaped, 
nearly a mile across, consisting mainly of brushwood 
huts (arash) and adjoining extensive ruins. The 
population (about 12,000) grows millet and sesame. 
The merchants are mostly of Hadrami origin. 

First settled by a shaykh (7th/13th century), it 
prospered under the Zaydi Imams who captured it 
in 1036/1627. In the next century the local ashraf 
became independent. They temporarily submitted 
to the Wahhabis (1217/1802-3) and later to the 
Egyptians. When the latter abandoned Hudayda 
(1256/1840) Sharif Husayn occupied the Tihama, was 
made Pasha and threatened ‘Adan. Britain protested 
and the Turks drove him back to ‘AsiIr. The power 
of the ashraf, weakened by civil war and the attacks 
of Muhammad b. ‘A?id, disappeared when the Turks 
reoccupied ‘Asir; Philby could find no trace of 
them. Abd ‘Arish has since belonged in turn to the 
Turks, the Idrisi and Ibn Sa‘id. 

Bibliography: Descriptions: C. Niebuhr, 
Beschreibung von Arabien, 267; Tamisier, Voyage 
en Arabie, i, 383-91; H. St. J. Philby, Arabian 
Highlands, History: Tamisier, op. cit., i, 365- 
74; Philby, op. cit.; A. S. Tritton, Rise of the 
Imams of Sanaa,; H. F. Jacob, Kings of Arabia, 
51-4; Muhammad b. ‘Ali al-Shawk4ni, al-Badr 
al-tali*, Cairo 1348, i, .240, ii, 6-8; ‘Uthman b. 
Bishr al-Nadjdi al-Hanbali, ‘Unwan al-Madjd, 
Mecca 1349, i, 144-5, 211. (C. F. BECKINGHAM) 
ABU ‘AROBA, at-Husayn 3s. ABI MA‘sHAR 

MUHAMMAD 8B. MAWwpDOpD AL-SULAMI AL-HARRANI, 
hadith scholar of Harran (b. ca. 222/837, d. 
318/930-1). 

Practically nothing is known about his life, except 
the names of his authorities and his students, some 
of them very famous personalities. He is said to 
have been judge or mufti of Harran. One source 
(Ibn ‘Asakir apud al-Dhahabl) states that he was 
a partisan of the Umayyads. 

According to the Fithrist, 230, Abt: ‘Ariba wrote 
only one work, a collection of traditions which were 
transmitted by his authorities. This work seems to 
be identical with the Tabakat which are mentioned 
as a work of Abii ‘Ariba by al-Dhahabi. An excerpt 
from the Tabakat, which deals with the men around 
Muhammad and their traditions, is preserved in 
Damascus (cf. Yisuf al-‘Ishsh, Fikris Makhta&tat 
Dar al-Kutub al-Zahiriyya, Damascus 1947, 169). 
Abii ‘Ariba is also quoted as the author of a history 
of Harran (or collection of biographies of scholars 
of the Djazira) and a Kitab al-Awa*il. 

Bibliography: Brockelmann, II, 663; Fihrist, 
322; Sam‘“ani, Ansab, fol. 161a and passim; Yakit, 
ii, 232, and passim; Ibn al-‘Adim, Bughya (ms. 
Topkapusaray, Ahmet III, 2925, iv, fols. 178b- 
179a); Dhahabi, Nubald? (ms. Topkapusaray, 
Ahmet III, 2910, ix, 545-7); idem, Tarvikh al- 
Islam, anno 318; Ibn al-‘Imad, Skadkarat, ii, 
279; F. Rosenthal, A history of Muslim histori- 
ography, Leiden 1952, 310, 389, 393. 

(F. RosENTHAL) 

ABU ’t-ASWAD at-DU?ALI (or, according to 
West-Arabic pronunciation al-Dili, nomen relativum 
from al-Du’il b. Bakr, a clan of the Bani Kinana), 
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a partisan of ‘Ali. His name (Zalim b. ‘Amr) 
and genealogy are uncertain; his mother belonged 
to the clan ‘Abd al-Dar b. Kusayy of Kuraysh. He 
was probably born some years before the Hidjra. 
In the caliphate of ‘Umar he went to Basra. He 
lived first among his own tribe, then among the 
Bani. Hudhayl, and for some time also among the 
Bani Kushayr, the kinsmen of his favourite wife; 
but his Shi‘ite propensities as well as his obstinacy 
and avarice made him disagreeable to his neighbours. 
It is doubtful whether he held any office under 
<Umar and ‘Uthman. In ‘Ali’s caliphate he rose to 
prominence. He is said to have taken part in the 
unsuccessful negotiations with ‘A?isha and in the 
ensuing ‘‘Battle of the Camel’’, and also fought at 
Siffin for ‘Ali. He was employed at Basra either as 
kAdi or as secretary to the governor ‘Abd Allah b. 
“Abbas, and is even said to have ‘held a military 
command in the wars against the Khaw4ridj. When 
‘Ali’s star was setting, and according to al-Mada’ini, 
“Abd Allah b. ‘Abbas planned to leave Basra, taking 
with him the treasury, Abu ’l-Aswad tried to stop 
him and reported the matter to ‘Ali, who appointed 
him governor. This post he held, if at all, only for 
a short time. When ‘Ali was murdered, he made in 
a poem (no. §9 in Rescher’s numbering) the Umayyads 
responsible for it. But his sentiments were of no 
consequence, as there was no large Shi‘a element 
in Basra (A ghani, xi, 121). He did not realize that 
he had lost all influence. He had reason to complain 
about Mu‘awiya’s representative ‘Abd Allah b. 
‘Amir, with whom he had formerly been on good 
terms (Poems nos. 23, 46), and also tried in vain 
to gain the favour of the viceroy Ziyad b. Abih. 
Relations between them had been strained already 
in the caliphate of ‘Ali, when Ziyad was in charge of 
the revenue-office (4 ghani?, xi, 119). He lamented the 
death of al-Husayn in 61/680 (no. 61) and cried for 
vengeance (no. 62). The last event mentioned in his 
poems is his complaint to the ‘‘Prince ot the Faithful” 
Ibn al-Zubayr about his representative at Basra in 
c. 67/686 (Ibn Sa‘d, v, 19). He died, according to 
al-Mada’ini, at Basra during the great plague in 
69/688. 

A collection of his poems, made by al-Sukkari, is 
extant, but has been published only in part. They 
are poor in language and style and artistically and 
historically insignificant; most of them deal with 
petty incidents of everyday life; some of the poems 
are apparently forged. This applies also to the widely 
circulated allegation—invented most probably by 
some philologist of the Basra school—that is was 
Abu’l-Aswad who laid down for the first time the 
rules of Arabic grammar and invented the vocal- 
isation of the Kur?4n. 

Bibliography: Brockelmann, I, 37, S I, 72; 

O. Rescher, Abriss, i, 131-3; Th. Néldeke, in 

ZDMG, 1864, 232-40; O. Rescher, in WZKM, 

1913, 375-97; Ibn Sa‘d, vii, 1, 70; Ibn Kutayba, 

Sm, 457; Ma‘arif, 222; Aghdni, xi, 105-124; 

al-Sirafi, Akhbar, 13-22; J. W. Fiick, Arabiya, 6. 

(J. W. Fock) 

ABO ‘ATA? at-SINDI, Arcan (or Marzvxk) 3B. 
Yasdr, Arabic poet. He owes his surname of 
al-Sindi to the fact that his father came from Sind; 
he himself was born in Kifa and lived there as a 
client of the Bana Asad. He fought for the declining 
Umayyad dynasty with pen and sword, praising 
them and casting scorn on their adversaries. It is 
true, however, that when the ‘Abbasids obtained 
power, he tried to insinuate himself into the favour 
of the new rulers by singing their praises. But the 


iron character of al-Saffah was but little sensible to 
such fawning, and under the reign of his successor, 
al-Mansir, the poet was even obliged to keep himself 
hidden. Only after al-Mansar’s death in 158/774 did 
he again make his appearance. He died, no doubt, 
shortly afterwards, but the exact date is not known. 
Abia ‘Ata? was considered a good poet-—his elegy 
on Ibn Hubayra [g.v.] being especially famous— 
although he pronounced Arabic badly and even 
stammered, so that he was obliged to have his 
poetry recited by others. 

Bibliography: Ibn Kutayba, Sht‘r, 482-4; 
Abi Tamm§4n, Hamasa, i, 372 ff.; Aghdani', xvi, 
81-7; Marzubani, Mu‘djam, 380; al-Bakri, Simt 
al-La?ali (Maimani), 802; al-Kutubi, Fawdt, Cairo 
1283, i, 937; collection of fragments by Baloch 
Nabi Bakhsh Khan, IC, 1949, 137 f. 

(A. SCHAADE *) 

ABU °L-‘ATAHIYA, poetic nickname (‘‘father 
of craziness’) of ABO ISHAK ISMA‘iL B. AL-KAsIM B. 
Suwayp B. KaysAn, Arabic poet, born in Kifa 
(or SAyn al-Tamr) 130/748 and died 210/825 or 
211/826. His family had been mawdli of the ‘Anaza 
tribe for two or three generations, and were engaged 
in menial occupations; his father was a cupper, and 
the poet himself as a youth sold earthenware in the 
streets. His outlook on life was embittered by a 
sense of social inferiority; in his later verse he gave 
vent to his hatred of the governing class and the 
wealthy; and he was notorious for covetousness and 
meanness to the end of his life. But like Bashshar 
b. Burd, he had a natural gift for poetry, and hoped 
to find in this the door to a larger life. On account 
of his poverty he had not the time to attend lectures 
on philology and the poetry of the ancients, and 
to this we must attribute the freshness and uncon- 
ventionality of his style. As a young man he asso- 
ciated with the profligate circle of poets grouped 
around Wliba b. al-Hubab, and gained a reputation 
with his ghazals and wine-songs; later critics have 
condemned these productions as poor and effeminate 
(Ibn Kutayba, Sht‘y, 497), and only fragments of 
them have survived. Like most of the spontaneous 
poets, he showed a preference for simple language 
and short metres, and first rose to fame by a panegyric 
on al-Mahdi which, in spite of these unconventional 
characteristics, gained the caliph’s favour. He made 
himself notorious in Baghdad by his ghazals in 
praise of ‘Utba, a slave-girl of al-Mahdi’s cousin 
Rayta, who hoped to gain the caliph’s notice but 
had no intention of throwing herself away on a 
penniless nobody. He held the caliph responsible 
for his failure to win ‘Utba, and some indiscrete 
verses gained him a flogging and banishment to 
Kifa. When al-Mahdi died, he took his revenge in 
some verses which could be read ambiguously. 

Back in Baghdad his fulsome praise of al-Hadi 
annoyed the latter’s successor Haran al-Rashid, who 
sent him to prison along with his friend Ibrahim 
al-Mawsili. Restored to favour, he charmed Harin 
with his love-lyrics, but suddenly renounced the 
ghazal and devoted himself to ascetic poetry (c. 178). 
Hariin at first took umbrage at his conversion and 
imprisoned him, but was reconciled later at the 
instances of al-Fadl b. Rabi‘, and in part also no 
doubt because of his popularity with the masses. It 
may be suspected that al-Fadl’s patronage was 
connected with his intrigue, in association with the 
queen Zubayda, against the Barmakids, and that 
Abu ’l-‘Atahiya’s new “‘ascetic’’ productions con- 
veniently sefved their purposes. However that may 
be, Abu’l-‘Atahiya maintained henceforward a vast 
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output of sermons in verse, long and short, painting 
the horrors of all-levelling Death, and directed 
especially against the rich and the powerful, not 
excluding the caliph himself. So profitable was it 
that when Abii Nuwas also began to produce 
suhdiyyadt Abu’l-‘Atahiya warned him not to trespass 
on the field to which he had established a prescriptive 


right (Akhbar Abi Nuwds, Cairo 1924, 70). Some. 


later critics questioned, not without cause, the 
sincerity of his conversion, notably the real ascetic 
Abw’l-‘Ala? al-Ma‘arri, who, referred to him as ‘‘that 
astute fellow’ (Ibn Fadl Allah, Masalik al-Absar, 
xv, MS Brit. Mus. 575, fol. 136). 

A more frequent accusation brought against 
Abu’l-‘Atahiya is that of heresy, which was a 
favourite weapon at the time; and it was suggested 
by Goldziher that one reason for his imprisonments 
may be sought in the occasionally unorthodox tone 
of some of his poems. Having no theological education 
he seems to have been influenced by the modified 
legacy of Manichaean beliefs still current in ‘Irak, 
which accounted for the disorders of this world by 
the existence of two primary substances, good and 
evil, though Abu’l-‘Atahiya held that both were 
the creation of Allah. In certain of his verses also, 
such as “If you would see the noblest of mankind 
look fora king in the guise of a pauper’, there may 
be suggestions of a concealed attachment to Misa 
al-Kazim and the cause of the Shi‘ite imams, still 
strong in Kifa. 

His astonishing success as a poet was due to the 
simplicity, spontaneity, and artlessness of his 
language, which contrasted with the laboured 
artificiality of some of his contemporaries, and 
expressed the feelings of the people in verse that 
they could understand. He was fortunate also, by 
his friendship with Ibrahim al-Mawsili, to have 
many of his poems set to music by the foremost 
musician of the day. He and his younger contem- 
porary Aban b. ‘Abd al-Hamid [q.v.] were the first 
to use muzdawidj (couplet) rhyming verse, and he 
was the first, according to al-Ma‘arri (al-Fusél 
wa’l-Ghayat, i, 131), to invent the metre mudari‘. 
He also used a metre consisting of eight long sylla- 
bles. Owing to his enormous output his entire diwan 
was never collected. The zukdiyyat were put together 
by the Spanish scholar Ibn ‘Abd al-Barr (d. 463/1071). 

Bibliography: Ybn Khallikan, no. 91; al- 
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Tables for other references; Ta°rikhk Baghdad, vi, 

250-60; Goldziher, Trans. 1X Congress of Orien- 
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editions of the diwdn were published in Bairut 
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Bairut 1927; Zuhdiyydt, trans. O. Rescher, 

Stuttgart 1928. (A. GUILLAUME) 

ABU ’L-A‘CWAR ‘Amr B. SuFYAN AL-SULAMI 
general in the service of Mu‘awiya. He belonged 
to the powerful tribe of Sulaym (hence “‘al-Sulami’’) ; 
his mother was a Christian and his father had fought 
at Uhud in the ranks of the Kuraysh. The son, who 
does not seem to have belonged to the closest circle 
of the Prophet, went, probably with the army 
commanded by Yazid b. Abi Sufyan, to Syria. In 
the. battle of the Yarmitk he was in charge of a 
detachment, and from that time he followed faith- 
fully the fortunes of the Umayyads. He thus exposed 
himself to the execration of ‘Ali, especially after 
he had taken part in the battle of Siffin. He assisted 
‘Amr b. al-‘Asi in conquering Egypt for Mu‘awiya 
and was in command of various military expeditions 


by sea. In addition, he showed also diplomatic and 
administrative abilities. At Siffin, he took part in 
the negotiations with ‘Ali and prepared the preli- 
minary draft for the conference of Adhruh. He was 
also commissioned to count the fallahs of Palestine 
for a new distribution of taxes. Mu‘awiya had in 
mind to appoint him in Egypt to the post of ‘Amr 
b. al-‘Asi, who had been guilty of showing a too 
independent attitude; but this plan came to nothing, 
and he was appointed to the governorship of the 
province of al-Urdunn. On the ground of his services 
the Arabic annalists counted him among the main 
lieutenants of Mu‘awiya, those who constituted his 
shi‘a or biféna. He disappeared from the political 
scene before the end of Mu‘awiya’s reign. 

Bibliography: Ibn Sa“d, iii/2, 106; Ibn Rusta, 
213; Tabari, index; Mas‘idi, Muriidj, iv, 351; 
Michael the Syrian (Chabot), ii, 442, 445, 4503 
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ABU ‘AWN “Asp AL-Matix B, YAzip AL-KHURA- 

sani, general in the service of the ‘Abbasids. After 
the outbreak of the rebellion in Khurdsan, 25 Ramadan 
129/9 June 747, Abi ‘Awn several times took part 
in the war against the Umayyads. At first he accom- 
panied the ‘Abbasid general Kahtaba b. Shabib; 
then he was sent by the latter to Shahrazir, where 
on 20 Dhu'l-Hidjdja 131/10 August 749, in con- 
junction with Malik b. Tarif, he defeated ‘Uthm4n 
b. Sufyan. While Abi ‘Awn remained in the vicinity 
of Mosul, the Umayyad caliph Marwan IL marched 
against him. Under the supreme command of ‘Abd 
Allah b. ‘Ali, Aba ‘Awn took part in the battle by 
the Greater Zab (11 Djumada II 132/25 January 
750), in the pursuit of Marwan, and in the capture 
of Damascus. When ‘Abd Allah remained behind 
in Palestine, he sent Salih b. ‘Ali together with Aba 
‘Awn and a few others to continue the pursuit to 
Egypt, and it was there that the caliph, after a 
fresh defeat, was tracked down and killed in the 
same year. Abii ‘Awn remained in Egypt till further 
orders as governor. In 159/775-6 he was appointed 
governor of Khurasan by al-Mahdi, but deposed in 
the following year. 

Bibliography: Ya*kibi, TJabari, Mas‘adi, 
Muridj, Indexes; Wellhausen, Das arabische Reich 
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ABU ’L-“AYNA? MuHAMMED B. AL-KAsIM B. 

KHALLAD B, YAsIR B. SULAIMAN AL-HASHIMI, an 
Arabian littérateur and poet. He was born about 
the year 190/805 in al-Ahwaz (his family came from 
al-Yamama) and grew up in Basra, where he received 
instruction from the most famous philologists, Abit 
‘Ubaida, al-Asma‘l, Abi Zayd al-Ansari and others. 
He was renowned amongst his contemporaries not 
only for his linguistic attainments, but also for his 
quickness at repartee. Ibn Abi. Tahir collected 
anecdotes concerning him in a special work entitled 
Akhbar Abi ’l-‘Ayn@?, many of which are to be 
found in the al-Aghéni. The book itself as well 
as the collection of his poems have not been 
preserved. He became blind at the age of 40, later 
on he emigrated to Bagdad, but returned to Basra 
again and died there in the year 282 or 283/896. 

Bibliography: Fihrist, 125; Ibn Khallikan, 
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ABU AYYUB Kuitip zs. Zayp B. KULAYB AL- 

NapypjAri aL-ANSARI, generally known by his 
kunya, companion of the Prophet. It was in the 


house of Abi Ayyiib that the Prophet stayed on 
his emigration to Medina, before his own mosque 
and house were built. He took part in all the 
Prophet’s expeditions, was present at all the battles 
‘of early Islam and served under. the command of 
“Amr b. al-‘Asi during the conquest of Egypt. Later 
on he was appointed by ‘Alf to the governorship of 
Medina, but was obliged to rejoin ‘Ali in ‘Irak when 
Busr b. Abi Artat approched the town with an 
army of 3000 men put at his disposal by ‘Amr b. 
al-‘Asi. In ‘Irak Abii Ayyib al-Ans4ri took part in 
the battles fought there by ‘Ali. During the reign 
of Mu‘awiya, he took part in the invasion of Cyprus 
and the expedition against Constantinople led by 
Yazid b. Mu‘awiya. During the siege of the Byzantine 
capital Abi Ayytib died of dysentery, in the year 
52/672 (the years 50, 51 and 55 are also given as 


the date of his death). At his own request, he was — 


buried under the walls of Constantinople. 

150 hadiths are attributed to Abi Ayyib, but 
only a small number of them (thirteen altogether) 
have been admitted as authentic by al-Bukhari 
and Muslim, 
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(E. Ltvi-PRovENgAL) 

The tomb of Abi Ayyib is mentioned for the 
first time by Ibn Kutayba, al-Ma‘arif, 140 (ed. 
Cairo 1934, 119); according to al-JTabari, iii, 2324, 
Ibn al-Athir, iii,.381, Ibn al-Djawzi and al-Kazwini, 
408, the Byzantines respected it and made pilgrimage 
to itin time of drought to pray there for rain (istiska@?). 
The—probably legendary—discovery of the tomb 
by Ak Shams al-Din [q.v.] during the siege of the 
city by Muhammad II can be compared to the 
finding of the Holy Lance by the Crusaders during 
the siege of Antioch. The Turkish legend is fully 
reproduced in Leunclavius, Historiae musulmanae, 
Frankfurt 1591, 38 ff. and in the careful monograph 
by Hadidii ‘Abd Allah, al-Athar al-Madjidiyya fi 
*l-Manakib al-Khalidtyya. See also A. M. Schneider, 
in Oriens, 1951, 113 ff.; P. Wittek, Aywansary, in 
Annales de Vhist.. de phil. et d’hist. orientales et 
slaves, Bruxelles 1951, 505 ff. (esp. 513 ff.). 

(J. H. MorpTMann *) 

A mosque was built on the spot by Muhammad II 
in 863/1458; it was enlarged by Etmekdji-zade 
Ahmad Pasha in 1000/1591; two new minarets, 
each with two galleries, were added in 1136/1273. 
It was in this mosque that the sultan Mahmid II 
deposited the relics of the Prophet discovered in the 
treasury of the Saray (the imprint of the foot). The 
gtand-vizier Sinan Pasha (d. 1133/1729), Mah Firiiz 
Khadidja (mother of the sultan ‘Uthm4n III), the 
grand-vizier Semiz ‘Ali Pasha, Gurdji Muhammad 
Pasha, Lala Mustafa Pasha (the conqueror of 
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Cyprus) and a number of other important persons 
are buried in the éwrba or in the immediate vicinity 
of its court-yard. The mosque is situated outside 
the Byzantine walls, and an important suburb 
(Eyytib [see IsTANBUL]) grew up round it. The 
mosque was the object of special veneration and 
it was forbidden for non-Muslims to enter it. Accor- 
ding to a rather late custom (cf. Isl., 1931, 184 ff. 
and MAWLAWIYyYA) it was in this mosque that the 
sultan, on his accession, was girded with the sword 
of his ancestors by the Celebi Efendi, the head of 
the Mawlawi order who came especially from Konya 
to carry out the ceremony. 

Bibliography: MWHafiz Husayn b. Hadjdiji 
Isma‘il, Hadikat al-Djawamt‘, Istanbul 1281, i, 
243, cf. Hammer-Purgstall, xviii, 57; Cl. Huart, 
Konia, 206; F. W. Hasluck, Christianity and 
Islam under the Sultans, Oxford 1929, ii, 604 ff. 

(CL. Huart *) 
ABU BAKR, the first caliph. 


i. Name, family, and early life—Abi Bakr was 
probably born shortly after 570 as he is said to have 
been three years younger than Muhammad. His 
father was Abi’ Kuhafa (‘Uthm4n) b. ‘Amir of the 
clan of Taym of the tribe of Kuraysh, and he is 
therefore sometimes known as Ibn Abi Kuh§afa. His 
mother was Umm al-Khayr (Salma) bint Sakhr of 
the same clan. The names ‘Abd Allah and ‘Atik 
(‘freed slave’) are attributed to him as well as Aba 
Bakr, but the relation of these names to one another 
and their original significance is not clear. Muhammad 
seems to have made a play on the name ‘Atik and 
to have said that he was ‘freed from Hell’. He was 
later known as al-Siddik, the truthful, the upright, 
or the gone who counts true; the last meaning is 
supported by the tradition that he alone immediately 
believed Muhammad’s story of his night-journey 
(isra?, q.v.). 

In the course of his life he had four wives. (1) Kut- 
ayla bint ‘Abd al-‘Uzza of the Meccan clan of ‘Amir, 
who bore him ‘Abd Allah and Asma? (who married 
al-Zubayr b. al-‘Awwam); (2) Umm Riim4n bint 
‘Amir of the tribe of Kinana, who bore him ‘Abd al- 
Rahman (originally ‘Abd al-Ka‘ba or ‘Abd al-‘Uzza) 
and ‘A?isha; (3) Asma? bint ‘Umays of the tribe of 
Khath‘am, who bore him Muhammad; (4) Habiba 
bint Kharidja, of the Medinan clan of al-Harith b. 
al-Khazradj, who bore him Umm Kulthiim posthu- 
mously. The last two marriages were made late in 
his life and were doubtless political; Asma? bint 
“Umays was the widow of Dja‘far b. Abi Talib (who 
was killed in 8/629). The first two marriages were 
probably concurrent, since ‘Abd al-Rahman was 
the eldest son, but only Umm Riman accompanied 
Abi Bakr to Medina. 

Little is known about Abi Bakr’s life before his 
conversion. He was a merchant (éddjir) worth 
40,000 dirhams, indicating (according to H. Lam- 
mens, La Mecque a la Veille del’ Hégire, Beirut 1924, 
226-8) that his business was comparatively unim- 
portant. He is not mentioned as having travelled 
to Syria or elsewhere, but he was an expert in the 
genealogies of the Arab tribes. 


ii. From his conversion .to the death of Muham- 
mad.—Abti Bakr was possibly a friend of Muhammad 
before the latter’s call’ to be a prophet and his own 
conversion. According to some traditions he was 
the first male Muslim after Muhammad (Ibn Sa‘d, 
iii/I, 121; al-Tabari, i. 1165-7); but this may simply 
be a reflection of his later preeminence, since the 
same claim is made for ‘Ali and Zayd b. Haritha. 
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Similarly the statement that Abi Bakr was respon- 
sible for the conversion of ‘Uthman b. ‘Affan, 
al-Zubayr, ‘Abd al-Rahman b. ‘Awf, Sa‘d b. Ab! 
Wakkas and Talhah b. ‘Ubayd Allah is suspicious 
because these five and ‘Ali constitued the skiérd or 
council to elect a successor to ‘Umar. What is 
certain is that for some time before the Hidjra, Abi 
Bakr was the foremost member of the Muslim 
community after Muhammad. 

He remained in Mecca when many Muslims emi- 
grated to Abyssinia. This is an obscure affair. It 
has been suggested that the emigrants objected to 
the policy of the group among the Muslims led by 
Abi Bakr. The traditional view, however, was 
that the emigrants went to avoid persecution; and 
it may be that Abii Bakr’s clan of Taym, like others 
belonging to the group known as Hilf al-Fudil, 
did not persecute its members. It seems, however, 
that it also lacked the will or the power to defend 
them, for it allowed Abi Bakr and his fellow 
clansman Falha to be bound together by a man of 
the Meccan ‘clan of Asad; and at a later date Abi 
Bakr left Mecca and only returned on receiving the 
protection (djiwar) of Ibn al-Dughunna, the chief 
of a nomadic group in alliance with Kuraysh. The 
slaves bought and set free by Abi Bakr, notably 
‘Amir b. Fuhayra and Bilal, suffered bodily violence. 
The purchase of slaves who professed Islam, though 
showing Abi Bakr’s devotion to the cause, does 
not completely account for the reduction of his 
wealth to 5,000 dirhams at the Hidjra, and economic 
pressure by the leading merchants of Mecca is to 
be suspected. 

Muhammad chose him to accompany himself on 
his migration to Medina, an event to which reference 
is made in Kur’4n ix, 40. His family, that is, presum- 
ably Umm Raman, ‘Aisha, Asma? and perhaps 
‘Abd Allah, followed soon afterwards. Abii Kubafa, 
however, remained in Mecca, and Abi Bakr’s son 
‘Abd al-Rahm4n actually fought against the Muslims 
at Badr and Uhud, but was converted to Islam 
before the conquest of Mecca. In Medina Abi Bakr 
found a house in the district of al-Sunh. His special 
position in the community was marked by Muham- 
mad’s marriage to his daughter ‘A?isha. He was a 
participant in all the expeditions led by Muhammad 
in person, and was constantly at his side, ready to 
help with advice and information. In critical 
moments he was steady as a rock and did not lose 
heart. There seems to have been a remarkable degree 
of harmony between leader and follower. When 
others (including ‘Umar who was inseparable from 
Aba Bakr) questioned Muhammad’s decisions to. 
make peace at al-Hudaybiya and to abandon the siege 
of al-Ja°if, Abii Bakr gave immediate and whole- 
hearted support. He was the first to know the true 
objective of the expedition which conquered Mecca 
in 8/630. In other words, he was Muhammad's chief 
adviser. He did not have any separate military 
command, except of a small party detached from 
a larger expedition in 6/627 and of a minor expedition 
against the tribe of Haw4zin in 7/628. In 8/629 he 
served with ‘Umar under the command of Abi 
‘Ubaydah, probably in order to smooth over political 
difficulties. By his being appointed to conduct the 
pilgrimage of A. H. 9 and to lead public prayers in 
Medina during Muhammad's last illness, and by 
other signs of respect, he was marked as successor. 

iii. His caliphate, 11/632-13/634.—The day of 
Muhammad’s death (13 Rabi‘ I, 11/8 June, 632) 
was a critical one for the young Islamic state. The 
Ansgar set about appointing a leader from their own 


number, but were persuaded by ‘Umar and others to 
accept Abii Bakr. He took the title of Khalifat Rasal 
Allah, ‘deputy or successor of the messenger of God’, 
and after a short time moved to a house in the 
centre of Medina. 

His caliphate of a little over two years was largely 
occupied in dealing with the ridda or ‘apostasy’. This 
phenomenon, as the name given .by Arabic historians 
indicates, was regarded by them as primarily a 
religious movement; but recent European scholars, 
especially J. Wellhausen (Skissen und Vorarbeiten, 
vi, Berlin, 1899, 7-37) and L. Caetani (Annals, ii, 
549-831) have argued that it was essentially political. 
More probably it was both. Medina had become the 
centre of a social and political system, of which 
religion was an integral part; consequently it was 
inevitable that any reaction against this system 
should have a religious aspect. There were six main 
centres of this reaction. In four of these, the leader 
had a religious character and is often called a ‘false 
Prophet’: al-Aswad al-‘Ansi in the Yemen, Musay- 
lima among the tribe of Hanifa in the Yamama, 
TFulayha in the tribes of Asad and Ghatafadn, and 
the prophetess Sadjah in the tribe of Tamim. The 
form of the ridda in each centre varied according to 
local circumstances; it involved the refusal to send 
taxes to Medina and to obey the agents sent out 
by Medina. In the Yemen the ridda began before 
Muhammad’s death, and when Abi Bakr came to 
power al-Aswad had been replaced by Kays b. 
(Hubayra b. ‘Abd Yaghith) al-Makshih. In other 
places there had presumably existed for some time 
a movement against the rule of Medina, but it 
became open revolt only after Muhammad’s death. 
During the absence of the main Muslim army in 
Syria under Usima b. Zayd, some neighbouring 
tribes tried to surprise Medina, but were eventually 
defeated at Dhi ’Il-Kassa. After the return of the 
Syrian expedition, a large army commanded by 
Khalid b. al-Walid was sent against the rebels. First 
TJulayha was defeated in a battle at Buzakha, and 
the area restored to its allegiance to Islam. Soon 
afterwards, Tamim abandoned Sadjah and sub- 
mitted to Abi Bakr. The most important battle 
of the ridda was the battle of the Yamama at 
‘Akraba? (about Rabi* I, 12/May 633), known as 
‘the garden of death’ on account of the great 
slaughter on both sides. Here Musaylima, the most 
serious opponent of the Muslims, was defeated and 
killed, and central Arabia brought under their 
control. Subordinate commanders were entrusted 
with subsidiary operations in al-Bahrayn and 
*Uman (with Mahra), while Khalid pacified the 
Yamama before moving towards ‘Irak. The ridda 
in the Yemen and Hadramawt was defeated by 
another commander, al-Muhadjir b. Abi Umayya. 
In dealing with captured leaders Abii Bakr showed 
great clemency, and many became active supporters 
of the cause of Islam. The traditional view was 
that the ridda had been quelled before the end of 
tr A.H. (March 633); but Caetani has shown that 
the events require a much longer time, and that 
it may have continued into 13/634. 

The size of Muhammad’s expeditions along the 
road to Syria shows that he had realized the urgency 
of expansion if peace was to be maintained among 
the Arab tribes. Abi: Bakr was aware of this strategic 
principle. In the first days of his caliphate, despite 
the threats of rebellion in Arabia, he persisted with 
Muhammad’s plan of sending a large army under 
Usama towards Syria. Again, once the danger from 
Musaylima in central Arabia was removed, no time 
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was lost in despatching Khalid towards ‘Irak. Thus 
was set on foot under Abii Bakr’s direction the great 
‘conquest of the lands’. The traditional account 
of the conquests and their chronology has been 
radically revised by European scholars’ critique of 
the sources (Wellhausen, op. cit., 37-113; De Goeje, 
Mémoire sur la Conquéte de la Syrie*, Leiden, 1900; 
N. A. Miednikoff, Palestina, St. Petersburg, 1897-1907 
{in Russianj; Caetani, Annali, ii, iii), By the time 
of Abi Bakr’s death the position would seem to 
be as follows. Khalid, joining a force of B. Bakr b. 
Wa€?il under al-Muthanna b. Haritha, had advanced 
plundering into ‘Irak and threatened al-Hira, which 
paid 60,000 dirhams to be left alone. While al- 


Muthanna remained on this sector, Khalid carried _ 


out a celebrated march to Damascus and linked up 
with three Muslim columns which, under Yazid b. 
Abi Sufyan, Shurahbil b. Hasana and ‘Amr b. al- 
‘As, had been operating with success in Palestine, 
but were now retiring before a superior Byzantine 
army. The united Muslim forces defeated the enemy 
at al-Adjnadayn (probably a corruption of al-Djan- 
ndbatayn) between Jerusalem and Gaza at the end 
of Djumada I (July 634). Thus the expansion into 
the Persian empire was initiated by Abi Bakr, 
but he still laid most emphasis on Syria. At what 
stage the decision was made, not merely to raid 
these lands, but to conquer them, is not clear. 
Abt Bakr died on 22 Djumada II, 13/23 August 
634, and was buried beside Muhammad. The great 
simplicity of his life, with its rejection of all wealth, 
pomp and pretension, became in later times a legend, 
though there is doubtless a kernel of truth. The 
assertion that he began the ‘collection of the Kur?4n’ 
is now usually held to be mistaken in view of the 
general ascription of this to ‘Umar. 
Bibliography: In addition to works cited in 
the article: Ibn Hisham, passim; Wakidi (tr. 
J. Wellhausen, Berlin, 1882), passim: Ibn Sa‘d, 
iii/t, 119-152, 202; Tabari, i, 1816-2144 (his cali- 
phate); Baladhuri, Futik, 96, 98, 102, 450; 
Mas‘idi, Muriudj, iv, 173-90; Ibn Hadjar, Isaba, 
ii, 828-35, 839; Ibn al-Athir, Usd al-Ghaba, iii, 
205-24; N. Abbott, Atshah the beloved of Moham- 
med, Chicago, 1942, see index; W. Montgomery 
Watt, Muhammad at Mecca, Oxford, 1953, see 
index; C. Becker, The Expansion of the Saracens, 
Cambridge Medieval History, (1912), ii, 329-11 
(= Islamstudien, Leipzig 1924, i, 66-82). 
(W. MontTGOMERY Watt) 
ABU BAKR s,s. ‘ABD ALLAH (see 15N asi 
"L-DUNYA]. 
ABU BAKR 3s. AHMAD [see 1BN KADI SHUHBA]. 
ABU BAKR Bs. ‘ALI {see 15N HIDJDIA]. 
ABO BAKR Bs. SA‘D 8. ZENGI [see satcuorips]. 
ABU BAKR aL-BAYTAR [see IBN AL-MUNDHIR]). 
ABU BAKR a.-KHALLAL [see at-KHALLAL]. 
ABO BAKR aL-KHVARIZMI (see aL-KH”ARIZMI). 
ABU BAKRA (the man of the pulley), the usual 
designation of a Companion of the Prophet 
called Nufay‘ b. Masrih, an Abyssinian, formerly 
slave of the Thakafites of al-Ta°if. During the siege 
of that town by Muhammad (8/630) he joined the 
Muslims by letting himself down by a pulley and 
was emancipated by the Prophet. He stayed after- 
wards in Yaman and participated in the foundation 
of Basra where he settled and died in 51 or 52/671-2. 
Having been whipped by ‘Umar because he had 
testified against al-Mughira b. Shu‘ba [q.v.] on a 
charge of adultery, Abii Bakra played no part in 
politics and held aloof (i‘tazala) during the Battle 
of the Camel. He confined himself to cultivating the 


estates given him by ‘Umar and transmitting 
hadith, in which he is regarded as trustworthy by 
the authorities. 

His biographers give him as his mother Sumayya, 
so that he is considered as the brother, on the 
mother’s side, of Ziyad b. Abihi, with whom, 
however, he quarreled when Ziydd joined the party 
of Mu‘awiya. Abi Bakra left numerous descendants, 
among them seven sons: ‘Abd Allah, ‘Ubayd Allah, 
‘Abd al-Rahm4n, ‘Abd al-‘Aziz, Muslim, Rawwéad, 
Yazid and ‘Utba, who had a part in the transmission 
of hadith. Enriched by the exploitation of the 
public baths and favoured by Ziyad, they gained a 
place among the bourgoisie, and even the aristocracy, 
of Basra, and forged themselves an Arab genealogy, 
claiming that Abi Bakra was the son of al-Harith 
b. Kalada, the “physician of the Arabs’’, Al-Mahdi, 
on ascending the throne, did not recognize this gene- 
alogy and forced the descendants of Abii Bakra to 
return to the status of mawali of the Prophet (Ibn 
al-Jiktaka, al-Fakhvi (Derenbourg), 245; al-MakdisI, 
al-Bad? (Huart), vi, 94-5; I. Goldziher, Muh. Stud., 
i, 137 ff.). A descendant of the family was the kadi 
Abi Bakra Bakkar b, Kutayba (182-270/798-884; see 
Ibn Khallikan, no. 115). 

Bibliography: Ibn Kutayba, Ma‘arif, 
Cairo 1353, 125-6; Ibn Sa‘d, vii/1, 8-9, 138-9; 
Baladhurl, Futgh, 343 ff.; Tabari, i, 2529 ff., iii, 
477 ff.; Ibn al-Fakih, 188; A ghani}, ii, 48; vii, 
141; xi, 100; xiv, 69; Nawawi, Tahdkib, 378-9, 
677-8; Ibn al-Athir, Usd, i, 38, 151; ii, 215; Ibn 


Hadjar, I[sdba, no. 8794; Yakut, i, 638-644, 
passim, (M. Tu. Houtsma-[Cu. PELLAT]) 
ABU 'L-BARAKAT Hipat ALLAH B. MALKA 


AL-BAGHDADI AL-Batapi, philosopher and phys- 
ician, called Awhad al-Zamn, ‘unique of his time’, 
was born at Balad, near Mosul, about 470/1077 at 
the latest. Jewish by birth, he had for his master 
Abu’l-Hasan Sa‘id b. Hibat Allah, and became a 
famous physician, serving in this quality the caliphs 
of Baghdad—where he resided—and the Seldjuk 
sultans. The anecdotes related by the biographers 
reveal his often difficult relations with his various 
patrons and their courts. At an advanced age he 
was converted to Islam. This decision was taken by 
him, according to the different rumours reported by 
his biographers, out of wounded pride or out of 
fear (because of the death of the wife of sultan 
Mahmid who had been attended by him; or because, 
taken prisoner during a battle in which the army 
of the caliph al-Mustarshid was defeated by sultan 
Mas‘iad, his life was threatened). Having become 
blind at the end of his life, he died in Baghdad, 
it seems after 560/1164-5. Rival of the Christian 
physician Ibn al-Tilmidh, he had as his disciple and 
friend Ishak, the son of Abraham b. Ezra, who 
composed on him a panegyric in Hebrew. 

The main work of Abu’l-Barakat is the Ktidb 
al-Mu‘tabar, dealing with logic, naturalia (including 
psychology) and metaphysics (published in three 
volumes by Serefettin Yaltkaya, Hvderabad 1358/ 
1939). A detailed commentary on Ecclesiastes, 
composed in Arabic, is of considerable philosophical 
interest; it is almost entirely unpublished. Among 
the smaller treatises ascribed to Abu’l-Barakat is to 
be noted the Risdla fi Sabab Zuhir al-Kawakib 
Layl®* wa-Khaf@iha Nahdr™ (cf. Ibn Abi Usaybi‘a, 
i, 280), transl. by E. Wiedemann (in Eders Jahrbuch 
fiir Photographie, 1909, 49-54). Under a slightly 
different title: Ru?ya "l-Kawakib bi'l-Layl la bi'l- 
Nahdar, it passes for a work of Ibn Sina (cf. G. C. 
Anawati, Essai de Bibliographie avicennienne, no. 162). 
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In al-Mu‘tabar, modelled in great part on the 
Shifa? of Ibn Sin’, Abu’l-Barakat sometimes takes 
over theses from that book, quoting them literally, 
‘but at the same time attacks others that are among 
‘the most essential. In his opposition to Ibn Sina he 
is often at one, in the field of physics, with the 
tradition that bore in Islamic lands the name of 
Platonic, and which was that followed by Abi 
Bakr al-RazI. His psychology is, in some respects, 
related more than that of the Sht/a?, or more mani- 
festly so to that of the Neoplatonists. 

Abw?l-Barakat’s method of philosophizing does 


not, however, lend itself easily to recourse to the © 


authority of tradition. This is shown by the very 
title of the Kitab al-Mu‘tabar, which in the usage 
of Abu ’l-Barakat means something like: ‘‘The book 


about what has been established by personal re- | 


flection”. As a matter of fact, this method is 
distinguished in the first instance by the appeal 
to self-evident truths, the certainties a@ priori, 
which nullify the theses a posterior: of the ruling 
philosophy of the period. Abu ’l-Barakat refuses to 
make a difference between the certainties of reason, 
admitted as valid by the Peripatetics, and those 
depending on the estimative faculty (wahm), 
dismissed by them. 

It is mainly this method that leads Abu ’1-Barakat 
to assert, against the partisans of the Aristotelian 
theory of space, the existence of a tridimensional 
space. With John Philoponus he refutes the proposi- 
tion denying the possibility of movement in the void. 
Having demonstrated the fallacy of the peripatetic 
arguments to the contrary, he proves the infinity 
of space by the impossibility for man to conceive 
a limited space. 

Similarly, it is the appeal to the a priors knowledge 
of the human mind that allows Abu ’1-Barakat to 
clarify the problem of time—the true solution of 
which, according to him, depends upon metaphysics 
rather than upon physics. In effect, he shows that 
the apperception of time, of being, and of self, is 
anterior in the soul to any other apperception the 
‘soul might have, and that the nature of being and 
that of time are closely linked. According to his 
definition, time is the measure of being (not, as the 
peripatetics held, that of movement). He does not 
admit the diversity of the various levels of time, the 
gradations of zaman, dahr, sarmad assumed by Ibn 
Sin4 and other philosophers. In his opinion, time 
characterizes the being of the Creator as well as 
that of created things. 

He identifies prime matter with the body con- 
sidered merely from the point of view of corporality, 
apart from any other characteristic; corporality 
being an extension susceptible of being measured. 
Among the four elements, earth alone is, in his view, 
constituted of corpuscles, indivisible because of 
their solidity. 

Dealing with the movement of projectiles, Abu 
*l-Barakat accepts, though with modifications, the 
theory of Ibn Sina—ultimately, as it seems, inspired 
by John Philoponus—according to which the cause 
of this movement is a ‘violent inclination’, that is 
to say a force (called later by certain Latin schoolmen 
impetus) imparted by the projecting body to the 
projectile. He explains the acceleration in the fall 
of heavy objects by the fact that the principle of 
natural inclination (mayl tabi‘, a current philo- 
sophical term), contained in them, furnishes them 
with successive inclinations. The text of the Mu‘tabar 
treating of this doctrine is the first one, as far as 
is known at present, where one finds implied this 


fundamental law of modern dynamics: a constant 
force gives rise to an accelerated movement. 

It is especially the psychological doctrine of Abu 
’]-Barakat that shows in the most palpable way the 
role given in his philosophy to recourse to what is 
self-evident. As a matter of fact, this doctrine has 
as its starting point the consciousness that man has 
of himself, i.e. of his soul. This consciousness bears 
the stamp of certainty and is anterior to any other 
knowledge; it would be there even without the 
perception of the sensible things.Ibn Sina had already 
availed himself of this a priori datum, which he 
had great difficulty in integrating with his psychology 
—which bears the stamp of Peripaticism—while Abu 
‘1-Barakat is led by.it- towards other psychological 
verities, equally guaranteed and authenticated by 
their self-evident character. For instance, the valid 
consciousness that man has of being one—the same 
when he sees and hears, thinks, remembers or 
desires, or accomplishes any other psychical act— 
is sufficient in the view of Abu ’l-Barakat to refute 
the various theories postulating a multiplicity of 
the faculties of the soul. Another example: the 
certainty that one has of perceiving, in the act of 
seeing, the very object that one sees, and at the place 
where it really is—-and not an image, that according 
to certain hypotheses is situated inside the brain— 
this certainty proves by itself the truth of the 
impressions that it guarantees. We have, then, a 
psychology that consists, partly, of a system of self- 
evident truths, and is dominated up to a certain 
point by the notion of consciousness or apperception 
(shuSér, a term used in a similar sense by Ibn Sind). 
It denies the distinction established by the Aris- 
totelian doctrine between intellect and soul. In fact, 
according to Abu ‘l-Barakat, it is the soul that 
accomplishes the so-called acts of intellection—a 
concept which he criticises. Similarly, he denies the 
existence of the active intellect postulated by the 
peripatetics. 

Platonic or Plotinian influences—-which are, to 
be sure, in harmony with the personal intuitions of 
Abu ’1l-Barakat~—appear perhaps in the definition 
of the soul as an incorporeal substance acting in 
and by the body. Immateriality is taken by Abu 
*]-Barakat in a very strict sense, which was not 
current at all; so for instance in the theory of 
memory. The human souls are caused, in the view 
of Abu ’l-Barakat, by the stellar ones, and return, 
after death, to their causes. 

The knowledge of God, cause of causes, comes at 
the end of. the knowledge of existing things and 
that of being perceived by an a priori knowledge, 
which divides being into necessary and contingent. 
On the other hand, the wisdom manifested in the 
order of nature proves the existence of a Creator. 
Last not least there are ways of direct commu- 
nication between God and men. Abu ’1-Barakat, 
following in this point the Avicennian tradition, 
does not admit the proof for the existence of God 
based on movement. 

He holds that the essential attributes of God, 
such as knowledge, power and wisdom, belong to 
His essence in the same way as having three angles 
equal to two right angles belongs to the essence of 
a triangle. 

In his view God may have manifold knowledge, 
also about particulars. In order to refute arguments 
to the contrary, he refers to his psychological 
doctrine, where he proves that the forms of the 
things perceived, stored up in the human soul, are 
immaterial, like the entity that has perceived them. 
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In this way divine knowledge appears as being up 
to a point analogous to human knowledge. 

Rejecting the theory of emanation held by the 
philosophers, Abu ‘l-Barakat thinks that things 
have been created by a succession of divine volitions, 
either pre-eternal or coming into being in time. 
The first of these volitions, an attribute of the 
divine essence, created the first thing in existence, 
viz. according to religious terminology, the highest 
of the angels. 

The personalism of the conception of God in Abu 
‘|-Barakat sometimes relates it to the doctrines of 
the kalam. Nevertheless, this does not necessarily 
justify the conclusion that the kaldm has influenced 
his thought. : 

So far as the problem of the eternity of the world 
is concerned, Abu ’l-Barakat, having confronted the 
theses of those who affirm it and those that deny 
it, does not explicitly state his own conclusions, but 
hints that one who has understood his exposé of 
the question will not fail to find the correct answer. 
It seems, in summing up the discussion, that the 
true solution is, in the view of Abu’l-Barakat, 
that which asserts the eternity of the world. 

Abu ’l-Barakat whose authority was invoked by 
a Jewish scholar of ‘Irak, Samuel b. ‘Eli, in his 
polemic against Maimonides, had as his partisans 
amongst the Muslims ‘Ala? al-Dawla Faramurz b. 
‘Ali, prince of Yazd, who defended him and his 
doctrines in a work bearing the title Afuhdjai al- 
Tawhid and in a dispute he had with ‘Umar al- 
Khayyam (see al-Bayhaki, Tatimma, 110-1). The 
influence of Abu ’l-Barakat over a personage of 
the first order, Fakhr al-Din al-R4zi, seems to 
have been decisive. It is manifest especially in al- 
Mabahith al-Mashrikiyya, a capital work of Fakhr 
al-Din, and was of great historical importance. In 
fact, the observation of the Shi‘ite Muh. b. Sulayman 
al-Tanakabuni, a Persian author of the rgth cent., 
who says, in substance, that the tradition of Ibn 
Sind had almost succumbed under the attacks of 
Abu ’l-Barakai and Fakhr al-Din, before being 
re-established by Nasir al-Din al-Tisi (Kisas al- 
SUlamd@?, lith. 1304, 278), refers to a crisis in Muslim 
philosophical speculation, a crisis originated by Abu 
*1-Barakat, the memory of which remained alive 
among the Iranian students of Ibn Sina. 

Bibliography: Ibn al-Kifti (Lippert), 343-6; 

Ibn. Abi Usaybi‘a (Miiller), i, 278-80; Bayhaki, 

Tatimmat Siwdn al-Hikma (Shafi‘), 150-3; S. 

Poznanski, in Zeitschrift fir hebrdische Bibkio- 

graphie, 1913, 33-6 (edition of some pages of the 

Commentary on Ecclesiastes); Serefettin, in- 

complete Turkish translation of the Ilahiyydat of 

al-Mu‘tabar, with introduction, Istanbul 1932; 

study of Sulaym4n al-Nadwi on Abu ’1-Barakat, 

at the end of vol. iii of the ed. of al-Mu‘tabar, 

230-52; S. Pines, Beitrdge zur islamischen Atomen- 

lehre, Berlin 1936, 82-3; idem, Etudes sur Awhad 

al-Zamén Abw’l-Barakat al-Baghdddi, in REJ, 
clii, 1938, 4-64; civ, 1938, 1-33; idem, Nouvelles 

Etudes sur Abw'l-Barakdt al-Baghdddt, will appear 

in REJ, 1953. (S. PrnEs) 

ABU BAYHAS at-Haysam Bs. DjApir, Kh4ri- 
djite, of the Bani Sa“d b. Dubay‘“a. In order to escape 
from the persecution of al-Hadjdjadi, he fled to 
Medina, but was arrested by the governor, ‘Uthman b. 
Hayy4n, and cruelly executed (94/713). He gave his 
name to the Bayhasiyya, one of the Kh4ridjite sects, 
who occupied an intermediate position between the 
strict Azrakis and the milder Sufris and Ibadis. The 
Bayhasis, though admitting that Muslims of different 
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opinion from their own were unbelievers, considered 
it permissible to live amongst them, to intermarry 
with them and to inherit from them. Their tenets 
again diverged, so that they branched off into 
various subdivisions. 

Bibliography: Mubarrad, Kamil, 604, 615; 
Baladhuri (Ahlwardt, Anonyme Arab. Chrontk), 
83; Mas‘idi, Muriédj, v, 230; Ash‘ari, Makélat, 
113 ff., 95; Baghdadi, Fark, 87f.; Ibn Hazm, 
Fisal, iv, 190; Shahrastani, Milal, 93 f. 

(M. Tuo. Houtsma*) 

ABO BILAL [see mirDAs B. UDAYYa]. 

ABU BURDA [see AL-AsH‘Ari]. 

ABU DAHBAL at-DJUMAHI, Waus B. ZaM‘a, 
Kurayshite poet of Mecca, who started to 
compose poetry before 40/660 and died after 96/715. 
He is included among the erotic poets of the Hidjaz 
by his poems devoted to three women: ‘Amra, of 
a noble Meccan family, a Syrian woman who led him 
into a breach with his family, and especially ‘Atika, 
daughter of Mu‘awiya, whom he first saw during 
a pilgrimage. His verses, soon becoming famous, 
attracted the attention of the princess, whom he 
followed to Damascus, but the caliph, though 
tecognizing the chaste character of Aba Dahbal’s 
relations with his daughter, took umbrage and 
sent the poet away. 

Abi Dahbal is not, however, an exclusively erotic 
poet, as an important part of his work is devoted to 
panegyrics on Ibn al-Azrak, governor of al-Djanad 
in Yaman, appointed by ‘Abd Allah b. al-Zubayr, 
and ‘Uméara b. ‘Amr, governor of Hadramawt. The 
incident with Mu‘awiya seems to have turned him 
away from the Umayyads and made him a partisan 
of the anti-caliph; the Aghadni even quotes some 
verses alluding to the murder of al-Husayn b. ‘AI. 

Bibliography: Brockelmann, S I, 80 and the 
references given there; to the fundamental article 
in the Aghdni!, vi, 154-70 should be added al- 
Marzubani, al-Muwashshah, 70, 189; idem, Mu‘djam 
117, 342; Nallino, Scritti, vi, 55; O. Rescher, 
Abriss, i, 144-5; and especially the sources quoted 
by F. Krenkow, JRAS, 1910, 1017-75, who has 
collected the verses of the poet. (CH. PELLAT) 
ABU DAMPAM, the hero of a collection of 

anecdotes, cited already in the roth century. All 
kinds of foolish remarks are attributed to him, and 
more particularly comical decisions on questions of 
law, similar to those later attributed to Karakish. 
This Abi Damdam is probably identical with the 
devotee who, before or during the lifetime of Mu- 
hammad, offered up his good name in place of the 
poortax to the servants of God; for this express 
sacrifice of the respect of his fellowmen may easily 
be interpreted as a permission or invitation to expose 
the devotee as the typical figure of foolishness. To 
one bearer of the same name there is ascribed an 
extraordinary knowledge of the ancient poetry, but 
there is no means of deciding whether this is the 
same personage. 

Bibltography: Ibn Kutayba, Adab al-Katib 
(Griinert), 3-4; idem, Shir, 3 f.; Fthrist, 313; Ibn 
‘Abd Rabbih, ‘Ikd. Cairo 1302, iii, 445; Ibn al- 
Athir, Usd, v, 232; Ibn Hadjar, Isdaba, iv, 204; M. 
Hartmann, in Zettschr. d. Vereins f. Volkskunde, 
v; J. Horovitz, Spuren griechischer Mimen, 31, 
note. (J. Horovitz) 
ABU 'L-DARDA? aL-AnsArt AL-KHazrapjl. His 

name and genealogy are given as ‘Uwaymir b. Zayd 
b. Kays b. ‘A?isha b. Umayya b. Malik b. ‘Adi b. 
Ka‘b b. al-Khazradj b. al-Harith of the Balharith 
family of the Khazradj. Some sources give his name 
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as ‘Amir instead of ‘Uwaymir, and for his father’s 
name instead of Zayd we find variously ‘Amir, 
‘Abd Allah, Malik or Tha‘laba, while some give him 
the nisba al-Rahani. He was a younger contempo- 
rary of Muhammad who is generally listed among 
the Companions (Sahdba) though some sources raise 
doubts as to the legitimacy of this. He did not 
become a Muslim till after the battle of Badr and 
it is noted that he was the last of his family to 
become a convert to Islam. Some list him among 
those present at Uhud. When Muhammad established 
“brotherhoods” between the Emigrants and the 
people of Medina he was the “brother” chosen for 
Salm4n al-Farisi. A certain number of traditions are 
reported on his authority and are given in the 
Dhakh@ir al-Mawarih, iii, 158-62. The Sifls claimed 
him as one of the ah! al-suffa (q.v.], quoting a number 
of sayings of an ascetic or pietistic character from 
him, which is probably the reason why in the 
biographical dictionnaries he is called a séhid and 
one to whom ‘“ilm was given. These sources also 
say that he became known as the sage (fakim) of 
the early Muslim community. He is reported as 
having said that before Islam he was a merchant, 
but after his conversion found that. business life 
interfered with strict attention to cult duties (‘tbdda) 
so he gave up business. His great reputation, however, 
was as an authority on the Kur’4n. He is listed as 
one of the few who collected (djama‘a) revelations 
during the Prophet’s lifetime, and a small number 
of variant readings from him is recorded in the 
kir@’at books. During his stay in Damascus, where 
he was sent to serve as a kad, he made it a practice 
to gather to the mosque groups to whom he taught 
the Kur’4n, thus becoming the true father of the 
Damascus School later headed by Ibn ‘Amir (g.v.]. 
He died at Damascus in 32/652, or thereabouts, his 
tomb and that of his wife Umm al-Darda’ being 
shown there near one of the gates. 
Bibliography: Ibn Habib, Mukabbar, 75, 

286, 397; Ibn Kutayba, Ma‘ari/, 137; Ibn Hisham, 

345; Ibn Durayd, Ishithak, 268; Nawawi, Tahdhib, 

713; Ibn al-Athir, Usd, iv, 158; v, 185; Ibn al- 

Djazari, Ghadya, No. 2480; Ibn ‘Abd al-Barr, 

Isti*ab, ii, No. 2908; Ibn Hadjar, Isdba, iv, 110, 

111; idem, Ltsan al-Mizan, vi, 375; idem, Tahkdhib 

al-Tahdhib, viii, 175-7; Ibn al-‘Imad, Skadhardt, 

i, 39; Fthrtst, 27; al-Dhahabi, Tadhkirat al-Huffaz, 

i, 23, 24; al-Khazradji, Khuldsa, 254; ‘Abd al- 

Ghani al-Nabulusi, Dkakkd?ir, iii, 158-62; Caetani, 

Annalt, Index s.v. (A. JEFFERY) 

ABU DA?O0D a.-SIDJISTANI, SutayMAn B. 
AL-ASH‘ATH, a traditionist; born in 202/817. He 
travelled widely in pursuit of his studies and gained 
a high reputation for his knowledge and piety. 
Eventually he settled at Basra, which is no doubt 
why some wrongly held that the stsba Sidjistani 
comes from a village near Basra called Sidjistan (or 
Sidjistana), and not from the province of that name. 
He died in Shawwa4l 275/Febr. 889. 

Abii Da?iid’s principal work is his Kitab al-Sunan, 
which is one of the six canonical books of Tradition 
accepted by Sunnis. He is said to have submitted 
it to Ahmad b. Hanbal who gave it his approval. 
Ibn Dasa says Abi 1DA’id declared that he collected 
this work of 4800 traditions from a mass of 500,000, 
and that it contains sound traditions, those which 
seem to be so, and those which are nearly so. He 
also said, ‘“‘I have made clear the traditions in this 
book of mine which contain great weakness, and 
those about which I have said nothing are good 
(sdlih), some being sounder than others’’. This refers 


to the notes which he often adds to his traditions to 
express his opinion on the value to be attributed 
to them. Muslim has an introduction to his Sahih 
in which he discusses some general questions of 
criticism; but Abia Da?id is the first to give such 
detailed notes, paving the way for the more systema- 
tic criticism of individual traditions given by his 
pupil al-Tirmidhi in his collection. Abi: Da°ad quotes 
men not found in the two Sakihs, his principle being 
that transmitters are counted trustworthy provided 
there is no formal proof to discount them. His 
work which has the generic title of Sunan, dealing 
mainly with matters ordained, or allowed, or for- 
bidden by law, received high praise. For example, 
Abi Sa‘id b. al-A‘rabi said that anyone who knew 
nothing but the Kur?4n and this book would have 
sufficient knowledge; and Muhammad b. Makhlad 
said that the traditionists accepted it without 
question just as they accepted the Kur?an. But one 
is surprised to find that, although many men in the 
fourth century praised it highly, no mention of it is 
made in the Fihrist. Indeed, Aba Da?id is merely 
mentioned there as the father of his son. People of 
later times have expressed some criticisms. Al- 
Mundhiri, for example, who produced a summary 
of it, called al-Mudjtaba, criticized some of the 
traditions not supplied with notes, and Ibn al- 
Djawziyya added further criticisms. But while faults 
have been found with the work, it still holds an 
honoured place. The Sunan was transmitted through 
several lines, some versions being said to contain 
material not found in others. Al-Lu’lui’s version 
is the one which has gained most favour. A number 
of editions of the Sunan have been printed in the 
East (see Brockelmann). A small collection of 
mursal traditions by Abi Dad, entitled Kitab 
al-Mardsil, was published in Cairo in 1310/1892. 
Bibliography: Brockelmann, I, 168f., S I, 
266f.; Ibn XKhallikan, no. 271; Ibn al-Salah, 
‘Ulam al-Hadith, Aleppo, 1350/1931, 38-41; Ibn 
Hadjar, Tahdhib al-Tahdhib, iv, 169-73; Nawawi, 
Tahdhib al-Asma? (Wiistenfeld), 708-12; Hadjdiji 
Khalifa, no. 7263; Goldziher, Muh. Stud., ii, 250 f., 
255f.; W. Margais, in JA, 1900, 330, 502 f.; 
J. Robson, in MW, 1951, 167 f.; idem, in BSOS, 
1952, 579 ff. (J. Rosson) 
ABU DHARR a1-Guirari, a Companion of 
Muhammad. His name is commonly given as 
Djundub b. Djunada, but other names are also 
mentioned. He is said to have worshipped one God 
before his conversion. When news of Muhammad 
reached him he sent his brother to Mecca to make 
enquiries, and being dissatisfied with his report, 
he went himself. One story says he met Muhammad 
with Abi Bakr at the Ka‘ba, another that ‘Ali took 
him secretly to Muhammad. He immediately be- 
lieved, and is surprisingly claimed to have been the 
fifth (even the fourth) believer. He was sent home, 
where he stayed till he went to Medina after the 
battle of the Ditch (5/627). Later he lived in Syria 
till he was recalled by ‘Uthman because of a com- 
plaint against him by Mu‘awiya. He retired, or was 
sent, to al-Rabadha, where he died in 32/652-3, or 31. 
He was noted for humility and asceticism, in which 
respect he is said to have resembled Jesus. He was 
very religious and eager for knowledge, and is said 
to have matched Ibn Mas‘id in religious learning. 
He is credited with 281 traditions, of which al- 
Bukh4ri and Muslim rendered 31 between them. 
Bibliography: Ibn Kutayba, Ma‘art/ (Wiisten- 
feld), 130; Ya‘kabi, ii, 138; al-Mas‘idi, Murddj, 
iv, 268-74; Ibn ‘Abd al-Barr, Ist#‘ab, Haydarabad 
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1336, 82f., 645f.; Ibn al-Athir, Usd, v, 186-8; 
Nawawi, Tahdhib al-Asmda? (Wiistenseld), 714 f.; 
al-Dhahabi, Tadhkivat al-Huffaz, i, 17 f.; Ibn 
Hadjar, Isdba, Cairo 1358/1939, iv, 63 ff.; Tahdhib 
al-Tahdhib, xii, 90f.; Wensinck, Handbook, 7 
(add Ibn Sa‘d, II/ii, 112); A. Sprenger, Das Leben 
und die Lehre des Mohammad, i, 4:54 ff. 
(J. Rosson) 
ABU DHU°AYB a.t-HUDHALI, Kauwavuip 
B. KHALID, Arabian poet, a younger contem- 
orary of the Prophet. The legend presents him 
journeying to visit Muhammad but reaching Medina 
the very morning after his death. There is some 
justification for the assumption that Aba Dhu’ayb 
migrated to Egypt under ‘Umar. From there he 
joined Ibn Abi Sarh’s campaign into Ifrikiya (26/647). 
He died on his way to Medina where he accompanied 
‘Abd Allah b. al-Zubayr who had been charged by 
Ibn Abi Sarh with informing the caliph ‘Uthm4n 
of the successes won by his armies (probably in 
28/649). The only other known incident of his 
biography is contained in the report—probably 
factually correct but possibly spun out of the 
opening lines of Poem i—that in Egypt he lost 
within one year five sons to the plague. 
Recognized by the Arab critics as the foremost 
poet ot his tribe, a judgement to which the modern 
reader will readily subscribe, Abi Dhu’ayb excels 
the bards of the djdhiliyya by the stringent com- 
position of his kasida’s, In the care he devoted 
to the structure of his odes he continued a trend 
already traceable in the work of Sa‘ida b. Dju’ayya, 
an older Hudhali poet, whose rdwi Abii Dhu’ayb 
was. Both poets share the description of wild honey 
and its gatherer along with a certain delight in the 
intimate and accurate description of the bees as 
well as the procedure of the collector—a motif which 
is not really popular with other Hudhali poets. A 
peculiar treatment of the massing of a cloud formation 
and the subsequent downpour is also characteristic 
of Sa‘ida and his réwi. In Abii Dhu’?ayb’s love poetry 
an adumbration of what came to develop into the 
style of the Medinese school is clearly noticeable. 
Another feature that seems to anticipate future 
developments is the manner in which Abii Dhu’ayb 
tends to elaborate the nasib into a complete ode 
(cf. nos. II and XI, where the other themes are, as 
it were, enveloped by the nasib). Like his master 
Sa‘ida, Abi Dhu’ayb is fond of, and excels in 
descriptions of weapons and of hunting-scenes, but 
is weak in depicting horses (as already noted by al- 
Asma‘). Almost half of his preserved verse belongs 
to elegies in which the gentle melancholy of his 
obsession with the instability of fate provides an 
appropriate emotional background. His masterpiece, 
the elegy on the death of his sons (poem I), shows a 
unity of mood and thought—the theme of the 
inevitability of doom is stated and connected with 
the occasion of the marthtya, then illustrated in 
three gripping scenes, to be concisely restated in the 
last line—which is unsurpassed in ancient poetry. 
Bibliography: Brockelmann, I, 36-7, S I, 71; 
Ibn Kutayba, Skt‘r, 413-6; Yakit, Irshad, iv, 
185-8; Aghani, vi, 58-69; J. Hell, Der Diwan des 
Abu Du‘atb, Hanover 1926; E. Braiinlich, Abu 
Du‘aib-Studien, in Isl., 1929, 1-23; the same, 
Versuch einer literargeschichtlichen Betrachtungs- 
weise altarabischer Poesien, ibid., 1937, 201-69. 
(G. E. von GRUNEBAUM) 
ABO DJAHL, properly Abu ’l-Hakam ‘AmR B. 
HisHAm B. AL-MuGuHira of the Bani Makhzim of 
Kuraysh, also named Ibn al-Hanzaliyya after his 


mother, Asm4? bint Mukharriba. He was bom about 
570 or a little after; he and Muhammad were youths 
together at a feast in the house of ‘Abd All&h b. 
Djud‘an, while his mother became a Muslim and 
lived until after 13/635. A few years before the 
Hidjra Abi Djahl seems to have succeeded al-Walid 
b. al-Mughira as leader of Makhziim and also of the 
group of clans associated with Makhzim. He was 
less inclined to compromise with Muhammad than 
was al-Walid, as his position in Meccan affairs was 
more endangered by Muhammad than that of the 
older man. He was perhaps largely responsible for 
the boycott of Hashim and al-Muttalib, and the 
ending of the boycott was a defeat for his policy. 
He won an important success, however, when he 
and ‘Ukba b. Abi Muf‘ayt, soon after Abi Talib 
died and was succeeded by Abii Lahab as chief of 
Hashim, persuaded the latter to cease giving pro- 
tection to Muhammad. Just before the Hidjra he 
seems to have tried to have Muhammad killed, and 
to make revenge impossible there was to be a man 
from each clan involved. Owing to his hostility to 
Muhammad during the latter years of the Meccan 
period many acts of persecution of Muslims are 
attributed to him, though probably not all really 
happened (cf. K. xvii, 62, xliv, 43, xcvi, 6 and 
commentators). He and his brother al-Harith b. 
Hisham persuaded their uterine brother ‘Ayyadsh 
b. Abi Rabi‘a to return from Medina and kept 
him (perhaps forcibly) in Mecca. Abii Djahl’s in- 
fluence was based on his commercial and financial 
strength. The expedition of Hamza to Sif al-Bahr 
in 1/623 came near a large caravan directed by Abia 
Djahl. In 2/624 when Mecca was informed that Abt 
Sufy4n’s caravan from Syria was threatened by the 
Muslims, Abi Djahl led the force of about 1000 men 
which went to save it, and perished in the battle 
of Badr [q.v.]. Abii Djahl sought battle with the 
Muslims even after the caravan was known to be 
safe, perhaps in the hope of gaining military glory, 
since Abi Sufy4n, when available, had the privilege 
of commanding. After Abi Djahl’s death the leading 
men in the group of clans associated with Makhzim 
were Safwan b. Umayya (Djumah), Suhayl b. ‘Amr 
(‘Amir) and eventually Abi Djahl’s son ‘Ikrima. 

Bibliography: Ibn Hisham, Wakidi, Tabari— 

see indexes; Ibn Sa‘d, iii/1, 194, iii/2, 55, viii, 

193, 220; Ya‘kibi, ii, 27; Caetani, Annals, i, 

294-5, 309, 478, 491, etc.; Montgomery Watt, 

Muhammad at Mecca, by index; Azraki, Wiisten- 

feld, 455, 469. (W. MontTcomery Watt) 

ABU DU?AD at-IYADI, Dyuwayra, Dyuway- 
RIYYA or HARITHA B. AL-HapjpJApJ (or again 
HANZALA B. AL-SHARKI, which was more probably, 
however, the name of Abu ’l-Tamahan al-Kayni, see 
Shi‘r, 229), pre-Islamic poet of al-Hira, contempo- 
rary of al-Mundhir b. Ma? al-Sama? (about 506-554 
A.D.), who put him in the charge of his horses. The ex- 
pression djdr** ka-djdr' Abi Dyw?ad, which appears in 
a line of Kays b. Zuhayr and has becoine proverbial, 
gave rise to several traditions showing Aba Du?4d 
as the “protégé” of a noble and generous @jdr, who 
is either al-Mundhir, al-Harith b. Hammam or Ka‘%b 
b. Mama. 

As a poet, Abi Du?4d is famous for his description 
of horses, and in this genre some critics consider 
him superior to Tufayl] al-Ghanawi and al-Nabigha 
al-Dja‘di. Nevertheless, the lexicographers have not 
collected his poems systematically, as the ydid not 
collect those of ‘Adi b. Zayd, because his language 
was not “nadjdi’’ and he did not follow the poetical 
tradition. Moreover, al-Asma accuses Khalaf al- 
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Ahmar of having attributed to Abi Du?ad forty 
kasidas composed by himself (al-Marzubani, Mu- 
washshah, 252). 

’ Bibliography: Brockelmann, SI, 58; Caussin 
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Cheikho, Nasraniyya, does not mention him. A 
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Collection of fragments by G. E. von Griinebaum, 

Abi Dn?dd al-lyd&dt: Collection of fragments, 

WZKM, 1948, 1952. (Cu. PELLAT) 

ABU DULAF, Mis‘ar B. MUHALHIL AL-KHAZRADJI 
AL-YanBUT, an Arab poet, traveller and 
mineralogist. The earliest date in his biography 
is his appearance in Bukhara towards the end of 
the reign of. Nasr b. Ahmad (d. in 331/943). His 
travels in Persia hint at the years 331-341/943-952. 
Abi Dja‘far Muhammad b. Ahmad, whom Abi 
Dulaf mentions as his patron in Sistan (read: *Ahmad 
b. Muhammad), ruled 331-52/942-63. The author of 
the Fikrist (completed in 377/987) refers to him as 
djawwala ‘“‘globe-trotter’’ and as his personal 
acquaintance. Al-Tha‘alibi in his Yatimat al-Dahr, 
Damascus, iii, 176-94, associates him with the 
circle of al-Sahib Isma‘il b. ‘Abbad (326-85/938-95), 
probably during the later period of al-Sahib’s life. 
As transmitters of the verses of Aba Dulaf, al- 
Tha‘alibi mentions chiefly the natives of Hamadhan, 
and among them Badi‘ al-Zaman (d. 398/1007). The 
long kasida on the slang of the rogues (Banu Sasan), 
which enchanted the Sahib, was written in imitation 
of the poem of ‘Ukayl al-‘UkbarI who belonged to 
the same literary circle of Rayy (Yatima, ii, 285-8). 
Abia Dulaf himself supplied the commentary on the 
difficult expressions. 

The two patrons, to whom Abi Dulaf dedicated 
his two geographical risdlas, and who introduced into 
them their own remarks, are still unknown. The 
first risdala describes Abii Dulaf’s journey in the 
company of the envoys of the Turkish king Kalin 
b. Shakhir, who were returning from Bukhara to 
Sandabil. Marquart, Streifziige, 88-90, identified 
Sandabil with Kan-éou, the capital of the Western 
Uyghur king. On the way there, Abi Dulaf quotes 
in utter disorder the names of the Turkish tribes 
which he pretends to have visited. From Sandabil 
he suddenly goes over to Kila (Kra in Malaya), and 
then, in a desultory way, refers to various places in 
India, to emerge finally in Sistan. Grigoriev, Marquart 
and von M2Zik recognized the spurious character of 
the journey (except for the direct road Bukhara- 
SandAbil, and Sistan). Later (1945) Marquart thought 
that the genuine Abii Dulaf might be discovered in 
the quotations found in al-Fikrist. The analysis of 
the Mashhad text shows that both the risdlas are 
equally genuine, as far as the authorship goes, and 
therefore the fake must be attributed to Abii Dulaf 
himself. The quotations in Fikrist, though differing 
from the first risdla, have no better claim to veracity. 
On the contrary, the second risdla, describing Abi 
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Dulaf’s journey in more easily controllable regions 
(western and northern Persia, Armenia) gives a clear 
itinerary and contains a number of interesting details 
which can be verified. 

Bibliography: F. Wistenfeld, Des Abu Dolef 
Misar Bericht tiber die tiirkischen Horden, in 
Zeitschr. f. vergl. Erdkunde, 1842 (text according 
to Kazwini); C. Schlézer, Abu Dulaf Misaris... 
de itinere suo asiatico commentarius, Berlin 1845 
(text according to Yakit); V. Grigoriev, Ob arab. 
puteshestuennike... Abu Dulaf, in Zurnal Min. 
Narod. prosv., 1872, 1-45; Marquart, Streifstige, 
1903, 74-95; id., Das Reich Zabul, in Festschrift 
E. Sachau, 1915, 271-2; A. von Rohr-Sauer, Des 
Abu Dulaf Bericht tiber seine Reise nach Turkestan, 
China und Indien, Bonn 1939, (translates the 
text of the Mashhad MS. discovered by A. Z. 
Validi-Togan; H. von MiZik, in his review of 
this work, OLZ, 1942, 240-2, has pointed out the 
leniency of Rohr-Sauer’s conclusions); V. Mi- 
norsky, La deuxiéme risala d’Abu Dulaf, in Oriens, 
1952, 23-7; id., Abu Dulaf’s travels in Iran (being 
printed in Cairo, 1954)—gives the Mashhad text 
of the second risdla with a detailed commentary. 

(V. Minorsky) 

ABU DULAMA Zanp B. AL-Dyawn, a black slave, 
client of the Bani Asad in Kifa. He is already 
mentioned in the history of the last Umapyad 
caliph, but appears as a “‘poet’’ only under the 
‘Abbasids and plays the part of a court jester in 
the palace of al-Saffah and especially in those of 
al-Mansir and al-Mahdi. His poem on the death of 
Abi Muslim (137/754-5) is said to have been the 
first of his works to make him a name. Examples 
of his poetry show him to have been a clever, witty 
versificator, who readily seizes upon low expressions 
and displays all sorts of filth with cynical joy; but 
he does not despise the most insipidly fulsome praise 
when this form of mendicancy promises some reward. 
He laughs at the praise of the crowd and his spiteful 
tongue is feared by all. It is true he did not spare 
himself and still less his near relatives; he would 
even occasionally revenge himself for the coarse 
jokes which the magnates played on him when one 
of his patrons was pleased to ridicule another through 
him. He also enjoyed the jester’s liberty of being 
above the Islamic laws and could make them the 
butt of his insolent mockery. He has given proverbial 
fame to his mule, which possessed all possible defects 
and to which he dedicated a witty kasida. 

Abi Dulama embodied a popular type of crude 
and unrestrained comicality; hence the historicity 
of some of the anecdotes that are told both of him 
and of Abi Nuwds is somewhat doubtful. 

Statements as to the date of his death vary: 
according to some he died in 160/776-7, according 
to others in 170/786-7; the first of these dates being 
the more likely. 

Bibliography: Ibn Kutayba, Shi‘r, 487 ff.; 
A ghani', ix, 120-40; xv, 85; Ibn Khallikan, no. 243; 
Hariri, Makdmat*, 518 (Makama 40); Sharishi, 
Sharh Makdamdat al-Hariri, ii, 236ff.; Bayhaki, 
Makasin, Schwally, 645; Ta°’rikk Baghdad, viii, 
488-93; Nuwayri, Nihkdyat al-A rab, iv, 37-48; Y afi, 
Mi?at, i, 341-5; R. Basset, in Revue des tradstions 
populaires, xvi, 87; Brockelmann, I, 72;S J, 111; 
O. Rescher, Abriss, i, 303-7; A. F. Rifa%, ‘Asr 
al-Ma?min, ii, 300-16; Mohammed Ben Cheneb, 
Abi& Dolama, Poéte bouffon de la cour des premiers 
caliphes abbassides (containing an edition and 
partial translation of the collected poems and 
fragments), Alger 1922. (J. Horovitz) 
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ABU ’L-DUNYA Apu ’L-Hasan ‘ALI B. SUTHMAN 
B, AL-KHATTAB (or ‘Uthman b. al-Kh.), one of 
those to whom preternatural longevity has been 
ascribed (mu‘ammarun, q.v.); he is also called 
al-Mu‘ammar al-Maghribi or al-Ashadjdj al-Mu- 
‘ammar. He is said to have been born about 
600 A.D. and to have died in 316/928,327/938-9 
or even 476/1083-4. Of the tribe of Hamdan, 
he drank in his youth from the source of life in the 
presence of al-Khadir [g.v.], then joined ‘Ali b. Abi 
Talib, with whom he fought at Siffin and from whom 
he received the name of Abu ’l-Dunya, after his horse 
had made a scar on his face (al-Ashadjdj = the 
scarred one). After the death of the caliph, he went 
to Tangier. He returned at the beginning of the 
4th/1oth century, to fulfil the pilgrimage and to 
relate traditions which he claimed to have heard 
from the mouth of ‘Ali. The information about him 
goes back to the 4th century (see Ibn Babawayh, 
Ikmal, 297-303, cf. I. Goldziher, Abhandlungen, ii, 
Ixviii, n. 4; al-Dhahabi, Mizdn al-I‘tidal, ii, 647; Tbn 
Hadjar, Lisdn al-Mizan, iv, 134-40, 191-2) and one 
may think that this is no more than the tale of a 
vulgar impostor. Nevertheless al-Djahiz, Tarbi‘ 
(Pellat), para 146, mentions an Ashadjdj b. ‘Amr 
(read al-Mu‘ammar?) alongside al-Sufyani [g.v.] 
and al-Asfar al-Kahtani, and, according to the 
prophecies of Daniel ‘‘one with a scar’’, sometimes 
identified with ‘Umar b. ‘Abd al-‘Aziz (Ibn Kutayba, 
Ma‘arif, Cairo 1353, 158; G. van Vloten, Recherches, 
55-6, 79 and references), will fill the world with 
justice. It is therefore possible that a group of 
Sunnis put, as early as the 3rd century, their hope 
in an Ashadjdj, especially as the Shiite Ibn Babawayh 
uses the word mukhdlifind, ‘“‘our adversaries’, to 
describe those who deny the existence of the ka7im, 
but believe in the longevity of Abu ’l-Dunya. 

(Cx. PELLAT) 

ABU ’.t-FADL [see 1BN AL-‘amID]. 

ABU °1-FADL (Faz!) ‘ALLAMI (Shaykh), 
author, liberal thinker, and informal secretary of 
theemperor Akbar, was the younger brother of the 
poet Faydi [g.v.], and the second son of Shaykh 
Mubarak Nagawri (d. 1593), one of the most 
distinguished scholars of his age in India, and the 
author of a commentary on the Kur’4n, Manba‘-i 
Nafais al-‘Uytin. He was born on 6 Muharram 
958/14 Jan. 1551 at Agra, where his father had 
settled, in 1543, as a teacher. Abu’l-Fadl was a 
pupil of his father, and owed his profound scholar- 
ship and liberality of outlook largely to the training 
given him by the latter. By his fifteenth year he 
had studied religious sciences, Greek thought and 
mysticism; but formal education did not satisfy the 
yearnings of his soul, nor did the orthodox faith 
bring him spiritual solace. While teaching in his 
father’s school, he spent his time in extensive 
reading, deep meditation and frequent discussions 
of religious questions. 

Abu ’l-Fadl was presented at the court by his 
brother, Faydi, in 1574. He soon gained high favour 
with Akbar by his scholarly criticism of the narrow- 
mindedness of the ‘u/amd? in the religious discussions 
which were started in the ‘Jbadat Khana in 1575. 
He helped in freeing the Emperor from the domina- 
tion of the ‘ulamd?, and was instrumental in bringing 
about their ultimate political downfall by the 
promulgation, in 1579, of the decree (makdar), 
drafted by him in collaboration with his father, 
which invested Akbar with the authority of deciding 
points of difference between the theologians. 

A firm believer in God, whom he regarded as 


transcendental and the Creator, Abu ’l-Fadl con- 
sidered that there could be no relationship between 
man and God except that of servitude (“abdullahi) 
on the part of the former. Servitude required sin- 
cerity, suppression of the ego (mafs) and devotion 
to Him, resignation to His will, and faith in His 
Mercifulness. Though he regarded formal worship 
as mere hypocrisy, he believed that there were many 
ways of serving the Lord, but only divine blessing 
could reveal the Truth. ‘In the main’’, he wrote, 
“every sect may be placed in one of two categories— 
either, it is in possession of the Truth, in which case 
one should seek direction from it; or, it is in the 
wrong, in which it is an object of pity and deserving 
of sympathy, not of reproach’? (Akbar Nama, ii, 
660). His faith in being at “peace with all’’ (sulh- 
t-kull) involved not only toleration of all religions 
but also love for all human beings. 

In political affairs, Abu ’l-Fadl sought to emphasise 
the divine character of Akbar’s kingship. Royalty, 
he claimed, was light emanating from God (farr-i- 
izadi), communicated to kings without the inter- 
mediate assistance of any one. Though the existence 
of kings was necessary at all times, it was only after 
many ages that there appeared, by divine blessing, 
a monarch who could not only rule effectively, but 
could also guide the world spiritually. Since Akbar 
could ensure the material as well as the spiritual 
well-being of his subjects, he could be truly regarded 
as the “Perfect Man’’ (insan-i-kdmil). It was the 
duty of all to give Akbar complete loyalty and to 
seek his spiritual guidance by becoming his disciples. 
The chosen among the disciples would be those who 
attained the “four degrees of devotion” (chahar 
martaba-i-ikhlas), i.e. preparedness to place at 
Akbar’s disposal their property, life, honour and 
faith. 

Though Abu’l-Fadl’s  religio-political views 
earned for him the enmity of the ‘ulamd?, the 
policy of religious toleration which he helped Akbar 
in evolving, the non-denominational yet spiritual 
character of obedience to the Emperor which he 
advocated, his justification, on ethical grounds, of 
every imperial action, and his persistent efforts to 
inculcate, especially among the nobles, a sense of 
mystical loyalty to Akbar, contributed greatly to 
the political consolidation of the Mughal Empire. 

In spite of Abu’l-Fadl’s immense influence over 
Akbar and the numerous duties which he performed 
at Court (especially in drafting letters to nobles and 
foreign potentates), his progress in the official 
hierarchy was slow. It was only in 1585 that he 
was promoted to the mansab of 1000, which was 
doubled in 1592. Six years later it was raised to 
2500. Except when he was associated, for a short 
time in 1586, with Shah Kuli Khan Mahram in the 
joint-government of Delhi, Abu’l-Fadl never held 
any office until 1599, when he was posted to the 
Deccan, at the instance of hostile elements at the 
Court. He distinguished himself there as an able 
administrator and military commander. In recog- 
nition of his services, he was promoted, in 1600, to 
the rank of 4000, and two years later, to that of 
5000. The same year he was hastily summoned to 
the Court when Akbar’s son Salim (afterwards the 
Emperor Djahangir) rebelled. On his way back, he 
was waylaid and assassinated by Radja Bir Singh 
Déva, the disaffected Bundéla chieftain of Orchha, 
on 4 Rabi‘ I 1011/22 Aug. 1602. His head was 
severed and sent to Salim, at whose instance the 
crime had been committed, while the body was 
buried at Antari (near Gwalior). The news came as 
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a great shock to Akbar, who mourned the loss 
deeply and never forgave Salim for instigating the 
murder. Abu’l-Fadl was survived by his son, ‘Abd 
al-Rahman Afdal Khan (d, 1613), who rose to be 
governor of Bihar. 

Abu’l-Fadl’s principal title to fame as an author 
rests upon his monumental work, Akbar Nama, a 
history of Akbar (down to the 46th regnal year) and 
of his ancestors, compiled in three daftars (first two 
daftars published in Bibl. Ind. 3 vols.). The third 
daftar, A?in-i-Akbari (Bibl. Ind., 3 vols.), dealing 
with Imperial regulations and containing detailed 
information on Indian geography, administration 
and social and religious life, was the first work of 
its kind in India. Abu’l-Fadl’s compositions, 
characterised by an individual literary style, served 
as a model for many generations, though none was 
able to imitate him successfully. His numerous 
works include a Persian translation of the Bible; 
“Iydr-i-Danish (a recension of Anwdar-i-Suhayli); 
prefaces to Tarikh-i-Alfi (unfortunately lost), to 
the Persian translation of Mahabharata, and to many 
other works; and a Munddjat (ed. by Rizvi, Medieval 
India Quarterly, Aligarh, I/iii). His letters, prefaces 
and other compositions were compiled by his nephew 
under the title Inska+-Abu 'l-Fadl (3 vols.). Another 
collection of his private letters is entitled Ruk‘at-i- 
Abu l-Fadl. 

Bibliography: Autobiographical accounts: 
Ain-i-Akbari, iii (at end); Inshd-t-A bu ’I-Fadl, iii. 
Biographies: Ma?athir al-Umard? (Bibl. Ind.), ii, 
608-22; Elliot and Dowson, vi, 1 ff.; Blochman, 
Introduction to his translation of A?in-i-A kbari; 
Storey, ii/3, 541-51 (detailed references on 551). 

(Nurut Hasan) 
other singers, such as Ma‘bad and Ibn Suraydj, and 

ABU 'L-FADL ‘IYAD [see ‘ryAp]. 

ABU ’L-FARADJ [see BABBAGHA’; 
DJAWZI; 1BN AL-‘IBRI; 1BN AL-NADIM]. 

ABU ’t-FARADJ aL-ISBAHANI (or At- 
IsFAHANI), SALI B. AL-HusAYN B. MuH. B. AHMAD 
aut-Kurasul, Arab historian, litterateur and 
poet. He was born in 284/897 in Isfahan (whence 
his nisba) in Persia, but was of pure Arab race, a 
descendant of Kuraysh, or, to be more exact, of the 
Marwanid branch of the Umayyads. In spite of this, 
he was a Shi‘ite. He studied in Baghdad, where he 
passed the greater part of his life, protected by the 
Biyids, especially by the vizier al-Muhallabi. He 
found also a warm welcome in Aleppo at the court 
of the Hamdanid prince Sayf al-Dawla. He died in 
Baghdad on 14 Dhu’l-Hidjdja 356/20 Nov. 967. His 
main book, on which he worked according to his 
own testimony for fifty years, is the Kitab al-A ghanit 
(“Book of Songs’’). In it the author collected the 
songs that had been chosen, by order of the caliph 
Harin al-Rashid, by the famous musicians Ibrahim 
al-Mawsili, Isma‘il b. Djami‘ and Fulayh b. al-‘Awra?, 
and later revised by Ishak b. Ibrahim al-Mawsill; 
he added songs by other singers such as Ma‘bad and 
Ibn Suraydj and by caliphs and their descendants; 
for each song he indicated its melody. This is, how- 
ever, but the least part of his work, as Abu’l-Faradj 
added rich information about the poets who were 
the authors of the songs, giving an account of 
their life and quoting many of their yerses, as 
well as about the composers of the melodies. 
Furthermore, he gives many details about the 
ancient Arab tribes, their ayyam, their social life, 
the court life of the Umayyads, society at the time 
of the ‘Abbasid caliphs, especially of H4arin al- 
Rashid, the milieu of musicians and singers. In one 
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word, in the Aghdni we pass in review the whole 
of Arabic civilization from the djdhtliyya down to the 
end of the 3rd/gth century. The author even does 
us another service: following the method of the 
Arab writers, he quotes long passages from earlier 
writers, whose works have not come down to us. 
His book is thus a source also for the development 
of Arabic style. 

The first edition of the Aghdnit was published 
in Balak 1285/1868-9 in twenty volumes, to which 
should be added a twenty-first volume published 
by R. Briinnow (The twenty-first volume of the 
Kitab al-Aghani, Leiden 1888). For a lacuna see 
J. Wellhausen, ZDMG, 1896, 145-51. Tables by 
I. Guidi (Leiden 1895-1900). A second edition, being 
a reproduction of the Balak ed., together with the 
twenty-first volume and the Tables of Guidi, Cairo, 
1323/1905-6. Cf. also Muh. Mahmud _al-Shinkiti, 
Tasbih, Cairo 1334/1916). A third and much supe- 
rior edition was started in Cairo in 1927. 

Another work of Abu’l-Faradj that has come 
down to us is Makatil al-Talibiyyin wa-Akhbaruhum, 
a historical work composed in 313/923. It contains 
biographies of the descendants of Abi Talib (from 
Dja‘far b. Abi Talib to the seventy who died under 
the reign of al-Muktadir, 295-320/908-32) who in some 
way lost their lives for political reasons, including 
those who died in prison or in hiding. This book 
was published in lithography, Teheran 1307 and in 
print, Nadjaf 1353. The Bombay edition (1311) on 
the margin of Fakhr al-Din al-Nadjafi, Muntakhab 
ft 'l-Marathi wa ’l- Khutab, contains the first half only. 

Among those books that are lost should be men- 
tioned books on genealogy and a Kitab Ayyam 
al-“Arab, where 1700 ‘days’? were mentioned. 
Abu’1-Faradj also edited the diwans of Abu Tammam, 
al-Buhturi and Aba Nuwis. 

Bibliography: Ibn Khallikan, no. 351; Yakat, 
Irshad, v, 149-68; al-Khatib al-Baghdadi, Ta?rikh 
Baghdad, xi, 398-400; Brockelmann, i, 146, S i, 
225-6. A good biography, quoting his poetry and 
containing information about the Aghdni, in 
Aghani*, preface, i, 15-37 (the information about 
the Muhadkdhab is to be corrected). For MSS of 
the A ghani see H. Ritter, in Ortens, 1949, 276 ff.; 
for miniatures illustrating it, D. S. Rice, in 
Burlington Magazine, 1953, 128 ff. 

(M. NALLINO) 

ABU ’L-FATH [see IBN AL-SAMID; IBN AL-FURAT; 
AL-MUZAFFAR]. 

ABU °L-FIDA, IsMA‘i: B. (AL-AFDAL) ‘ALI B. 
(AL-MUZAFFAR) MAHMOD B. (AL-MANSUR) MUHAMMAD 
B. TAkI AL-DIN SUMAR B. SHAHANSHAH B. AYYUB, 
AL-MALIK AL-Mu?ayyap ‘IMAD AL-DIN, Syrian 
prince, historian, and geographer, of the 
family of the Ayyibids {q.v.], born in Damascus, 
Djum. i, 672/Nov. 1273. At the age of 12, in the 
company of his father and his cousin al-Muzaffar 
Mahmid II, prince of Hamah, he was present at 
the siege and capture of Markab (Margat) (684/1285). 
He took part also in the later campaigns against the 
Crusaders. On the suppression of the Ayytbid 
principality of Hamah in 698/1299, he remained in 
the service of its Mamlik governors, at the same 
time ingratiating himself with the Mamlik sultan 
al-Malik al-Nasir [g.v.]) Muhammad b. Kala?in. 
After several vain attempts to obtain the government 
of Hamah, he was finally appointed on 18 Djum. i, 
710/14 Oct. 1310, at the instance of the “king of the 
Arabs”, Muhanna, shaykh of Al Fadl. In 7122/1312 
his government was converted to a life principality, 
but two years later he, with the other governors, 
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was made directly subordinate to the governor of 
Damascus, Tankiz, with whom his relations were 
for a time strained. In the following years he 
strengthened his position by lavish patronage and 
generosity, especially on the occasion of his visits 
to Egypt. In 719/1319-20 he accompanied sultan 
Muhammad on pilgrimage to Mecca, and on their 
return to Cairo he was publicly invested with the 
insignia of the sultanate and the title of al-Malik 
al-Mwayyad (17 Muh. 720/28 Febr. 1320), and given 
precedence over all governors in Syria. He continued 
to enjoy the great reputation which he had acquired 
as patron and man of letters, as well as the friend- 
ship of the sultan, until his death at Hamah on 23 
Muh. 732/27 Oct. 1331. With the support of Tankiz, 
his son al-Afdal Muhammad was nominated as his 
successor, and was also granted the insignia of the 
sultanate. (For his grave, cf. ZDMG, Ixii, 657-60; 
1xiii, 329-33, 853 ff.; Bull. d’Etudes Orient., 1931, 149). 

The Arabic biographical notices furnish several 
specimens of his poetical productions, which included 
a versification of the juristic work al-Hdwi of al- 
Mawardi [q.v.]. Of various other writings on religious 
and literary subjects almost all have perished. His 
reputation rests on two works, both largely compila- 
tions, but rearranged and supplemented by himself. 
The Mukhtasar tarikh al-bashar, a universal history 
covering the pre-Islamic period and Islamic history 
down to 729/1329, is in its earlier part based mainly 
on Ibn al-Athir. Its contemporary popularity is 
shown by the continuations to it written by Ibn 
al-Wardi [q.v.], Ibn Habib al-Dimashki, and Ibn 
al-Shihna al-Halabi {q.v.]. It was a major source of 
eighteenth-century orientalism, through the editions 
of J. Gagnier, De vita... Mohammedis (Oxford 1723) 
and J. J. Reiske-J. G. Chr. Adler, Annales Moslemici 
(Leipzig 1754 and Copenhagen 1789-94). The com- 
plete text was first published in Istanbul (2 vols., 
1286/1869-70). 

The Takwin al-Buldan, a descriptive geography 
supplemented by physical and mathematical data 
in tabular form (derived mainly from the Arabic 
translation of Ptolemy, the tenth-century K. al- 
atwal, al-Birani and Ibn Sa‘id al-Maghribi [gq.v.], 
their divergences being noted) and completed in 
721/1321, largely replaced all earlier geographical 
works, It is extensively quoted by al-Kalkashandi 
{q.v.], and several later abridgements were made, 
including one in Turkish by Muh. b. ‘Ali Sipahizade 
(d. 997/1589). Individual sections were edited and 
translated by European scholars from the seven- 
teenth century (John Greaves, London 1650; 
J. B. Koehler, Leipzig 1766; etc.). The entire work 
was edited by J. T. Reinaud and MacGuckin de 
Slane (Paris 1840) and translated by Reinaud (Paris 
1848) and Stanislas Guyard (Paris 1883), the first 
volume of the translation consisting of a classic 
survey entitled Introduction générale a la géographié 
des Orientaux, The judgments of scholars on Abu 
‘1-Fida’s geography have differed widely, from ‘“‘a 
rather poor compilation of earlier sources” (J. H. 
Kramers, in Legacy of Islam, Oxford 1931, 91; cf. 
Cc. E. Dubler, Abu Hamid el Granadino, Madrid 1953, 
182) to G. Sarton (see Bibl.), for whom Abu’l-Fida 
is “the greatest geographer of his age’’. See also the 
art. DJUGHRAFIYA. 

Bibliography: Autobiography (extracted from 
the History), trans. de Slane, in Recueil des 
Historiens des Croisades, Orientaux i, 166-186 
(see also Appendice 744-51); Dhahabl, Ta’rikh 
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Fawat (Cairo 1951), i, 70; Ibn Hadjar, al-Durar 


al-kamina, Hyderabad 1348, i, 371-3; Subki, 
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Cairo, ix, 16, 23, 24, 39, 58-62, 74, 93, 100, 292-4 
{largely reproduced in Makrizi, Suldk, i, Cairo 
1941, 87, 89, 90, 137, 142, 166, 196, 202, 238); 
idem, Les Biographies du Manhal Safi (G. Wiet, 
Cairo 1932) no. 432; F. Wiistenfeld, Geschichts- 
schretber der Araber, 1881, 161-6; Brockelmann, 
II, 44-46; S II 44; M. Hartmann, Das MuwasSah, 
Weimar 1896, 10; Carra de Vaux, Les Penseurs 
de l’Islam, Paris, i, 139-46; G. Sarton, Introduction 
to the History of Science, iii, Baltimore 1947, 200, 
308, 793-9; A. Ates in Oriens, 1952, 44. 
(H. A. R. Gis) 
ABU FIRAS at-HampAni, poetic cognomen of 
AL-HARITH B. ABI ’L-SALA? SASip B. HAMDAN AL- 
TaGuHuisBi, Arab poet, born in 320/932, probably in 
‘Irak. Sa‘id, himself a poet, was killed by his nephew 
Nasir al-Dawla Hasan on attempting to occupy 
Mawsil in 323/935, The mother of Abia Firas, a 
Greek umm walad, moved with her son to Aleppo 
after its occupation by the poet’s cousin Sayf al-Dawla 
in 333/944, and there he was trained under the eye 
of Sayf al-Dawla, who also married his sister, In 
336/947-8 he was appointed to the governorship of 
Manbidj (and later also of Harran), where, in spite 
of his youth, he distinguished himself in the conflicts 
with the Nizari tribes of Diyar Mudar and the 
Syrian desert. He also frequently accompanied Sayf 
al-Dawla in his Byzantine expeditions, and was 
captured in 348/951 but succeeded in escaping from 
imprisonment at Kharshana by leaping on horseback 
into the Euphrates. In 351/962 he was again captured 
at Manbidj during the Greek operations preliminary 
to the siege of Aleppo, and taken to Constantinople 
where he remained, in spite of his entreaties to 
Sayf al-Dawla, until the general exchange of prisoners 


in 355/966. He was then appointed governor of Hims 


and in the year after Sayf af-Dawla’s death attempted 
to revolt against his son and successor (and his 
own nephew) Abu’l-Ma‘ali, but was defeated, cap- 
tured and killed by the latter’s general Karghawayh, 
2 Djumada i, 357/4 April 968. 

The reputation of Aba Firas owes much to his 
personal qualities. Handsome in person, of noble 
family, brave, generous, and extolled by his con- 
temporaries as ‘excelling in every virtue’ (though 
also egoistic and rashly ambitious), he lived up to 
the Arab ideal of chivalry which he expressed in 
his poetry. This is probably the thought which 
underlies the often-quoted phrase of Ibn ‘Abbad: 
“Poetry began with a king (sc. Imru? al-Kays) and 
ended with a king (sc. Abi Firds)”. His earlier 
output is composed of kasidas of the classical type, 
devoted to praise of his family’s nobility and warlike 
deeds (notably a r@iyya of 225 lines recounting 
the history of the Hamdanid house) or to self-praise, 


' and shorter lyrical pieces on amatory or friendship 


themes of the ‘Iraki type. The former are remarkable 
for their sincerity, directness, and natural vigour, 
in contrast to the metaphorical elaboration of his 
chief rival at the court of Sayf al-Dawla, al-Muta- 
nabbi; the latter are elegant trifles, formal and 
unoriginal. Noteworthy also are his outspokenly 
Shi‘ite odes, satirizing the ‘Abbasids. But it is more 
especially on the poems of his captivity, the Ramiyyat, 
that his fame rests. In these he gives expression in 
affecting and eloquent terms to the captive’s year- 
ning for home and friends, mingled with not a 
little self-praise, reproach to Sayf al-Dawla for the 
delay in ransoming him, and bitter complaints at 
being neglected. 
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His diwan was edited with a commentary (largely 
from the poet himself) shortly after his death by 
his tutor and friend, the grammarian Ibn Khalawayh 
(d. 370/980). The manuscripts present, however, so 
Many variations in text and arrangement that 
other recensions must also have been circulated, 
including probably that of al-Babbagha (d. 398/1008: 
see Tanikhi, Bibl.). All the earlier defective editions 
(Bayrit 1873, 1900, 1910) are superseded by the 
critical edition of S. Dahhan (3 vols., Bayrat 1944), 
with full bibliography. 

Bibliography : Tanikhi, Nishwar al-Muhddara, 

i, London 1921, 110-2; Tha‘Alibi, Yatima, i, 22-62 

(Cairo i, 27-71); also ed. and translated with an 

introd. by R. Dvorak, Abu Fuirds, ein arab. 

Dichter und Held, Leiden 1895; Ibn Khallikan, 

no. 146; Brockelmann i, 88; S i, 142-4, M. Canard, 

Sayf al-Daula (recueil de textes), Alger-Paris 1934, 

index; idem, Hist. de la Dynastie des Hamdanides, 

i, Alger 1951, 379, 395 f., 596 ff., 669 f., 763, 772, 

796, 810, 824; H. Ritter, in Ortens 1948, 377-85. 

(H. A. R. Gres) 

ABU FUDAYK ‘Asp ALLAn B. tHAawrR, a Kha- 
ridjite agitator, of the Banu Kays b. Tha‘laba. 
Originally associated with Nafi‘ b. al-Azrak {g.v.], 
he left him to join Nadjda b. ‘Amir {q.v.J], whom 
he did not hesitate to murder, because of certain 
differences of opinion that arose between them. 
After this murder he gained control over Bahrayn 
(72/691) and succeeded in withstanding the attack 
of an army from Basra sent against him by ‘Abd 
al-Malik. Shortly afterwards (73/693) a second 
expedition, consisting of 10.000 men from Basra and 
commanded by ‘Umar b. ‘Ubayd Allah b. Ma‘mar 
succeeded in defeating and killing him. 

Bibliography: ‘Adjdadj, no. 11; Mubarrad, 

Kamil, 662; Baladhuri, Ansdb, v, 346, xi 

(= Anonyme arab. Chrontk, ed. Ahlwardt), 143 ff.; 

Tabari, ii, 829, 852 ff.; Ash‘ari, Makdlat, 101; 

Shahrastani, (on margin of Ibn Hazm, Fisal), i, 

162-167; R. Briinnow, Die Charidschiten, 47 ff.; 

J. Wellhausen, Die religids-politischen Oppositions- 

parteten, 32. See also KHAWARIDJ. 

(M. Tu. Houtsma*) 

ABU FUTRUS [see NAHR ABI FUTRUS]. 

ABU ’t-FUTUH HASAN [see Makka)]. 

ABU ‘'1t-FUTUH at-RAZI; Persian com- 
mentator of the Kur’an. He lived between 
480/1087 and 525/1131, fixed by conjecture. Among 
his disciples are the famous Shi?te theologians Ibn 
Shahrasib and Ibn Babiya [q.v.], who describes him 
as ascholar, preacher, commentator of the Kur?4n and 
a pious man. According to al-Shushtari (Madjdlis 
al-Mu?minin) he was a contemporary of al-Zamakh- 
shari, whom he quoted as his master—which would 
explain the Mu‘tazilism of his commentary. Muh. 
Kazwini has proved that his commentary could 
not date from before 510/1116. He claimed that he 
was a descendant of the Companion Nafi‘ b. Budayl. 
His Rawd al-Djindn wa-Rawh al-Djanan (Teheran 
1905, in two volumes; 1937, in three volumes) is one 
of the earliest—if not the earliest—of the Shi‘ite 
commantaries composed in Persian. In his intro- 
duction he declared that he gave preference to this 
language because those who knew Arabic were in 
the minority. The commentary, preceded by an 
introduction concerning the exegesis of the Kur?4n, 
deals with grammar, rhetoric, juridical and religious 
commands and the traditions about the origin of 
the verses. The influence of al-Tabari’s Tafsir can 
be perceived; the Shi‘ite tendency is less pronounced 
than in the later Persian commentaries.—In ad- 





dition to the commentary he is said to be the author 
of a commentary on the Shihab al-Akhbar of Muh. 
b. Salama al-Kuda‘i (Brockelmann, i, 343). 

Bibliography: Storey, section i, no. 6; H. 

Massé, in Mélanges W. Marcais, Paris 1950, 243 ff. 
(H. Massé) 

ABU GHANIM Bisur s. GHANIM AL-KHURA- 
SANI, eminent Ibadi lawyer of the end of the 
2nd/8th and the beginning of the 3rd/gth century, 
a native of Khurasan. On his way to the Rustamid 
tmam ‘Abd al-Wahhab (168-208/784-823) at Tahart, 
to offer him his book al-Mudawwana, he stayed with 
the Ibadi skaykh, Aba’ Hafs ‘Amris b. Fath, of 
Djabal Nafiisa, who rendered a service to Ibadi 
literature by conserving in the Maghrib a copy of 
the work. 

The Mudawwana of Aba Ghanim is the oldest 
Ibadi treatise on general jurisprudence, according 
to the teaching of Aba ‘Ubayda Muslim al-Tamimi 
(d. under al-Mansir, 136-58/754-75; cf. IBADIYYA) 
as transmitted by his disciples. The manuscript of 
the Mudawwana, copied by ‘Amris b. Fath, was 
composed of twelve parts; the titles are given in 
the catalogue of Ibadi books compiled by Abu 
*1-Kasim al-Barradi (8th/14th century). The book 
has become very rare; according to information 
received from S. Smogorzewski, a unique manuscript 
was in the possession of an Ibadi shaykh in Guerrara 
(Mzab). Al-Barradi’s catalogue also quotes another 
law book by Abia Ghanim. 

Bibliography: Shammakhi, al-Siyar, Cairo 
1301, 228; Salimi, al-Lam‘a, in a collection of 
six Ibadi works published in Algiers 1326, 184, 
197-8; A. de Motylinski, in Bull, Corr. afr., 1885, 
18, nos, 12 and 14. (T. Lewickt) 
ABU ’t-GHAZI BAHADUR KHAN, ruler of 

Khiwa and Caghatdy historian, born probably 
on 16 Rabi‘ i, 1012/24 Aug., 1603, son of ‘Arab 
Muhammad Khan, of the Ozbeg dynasty of the 
Shaybanids [q.v.], and of a princess of the same 
family. He spent his youth in Urgané (at that time 
largely depopulated owing to the change of course 
of the Oxus), at the court of his father, who 
was khan of this place.. In 1029/1619 he was 
appointed to be his father’s lieutenant in Kath, 
but when his father was killed soon afterwards 
in a rebellion of two of his other sons, had to take 
refuge at Samarkand with Imam-kuli Khan. After 
long fighting he, together with his brother Isfandiyar, 
succeeded in ousting the rebellious brothers, with 
the aid of some Turkmen tribes. In 1033/1623 he 
became lieutenant of his brother in Urgané, but 
quarrelled with him, in connection with Turkmen 
tribal feuds, in 1036/1626 and had to flee to Tash- 
kent, where he lived for two years at the Kazakh 
court. After another attempt to seize the throne in 
Khiwa, he spent ten years (from 1039/1629) as an 
exile at the court of the Safawids, mostly at Isfahan. 
Here he widened his knowledge of the past of his 
people, acquired at the Kazakh court, by the study 
of Persian sources. By the evidence of his translation, 
he knew Persian and Arabic well. After his flight 
from Persia he perfected his knowledge at the 
Kalmiik court, by collecting Mongol traditions. 

It was only after the death of Isfandiyar (1052/ 
1642) that Abu ’l-Ghazi became (in 1054/1644-5) 
khan of Khiwa. As khan, he maintained diplomatic 
relations with all his neighbours, including Russia, 
interrupted by repeated wars. Expeditions against 
the Turkmens in 1054/1644, 1056/1646, 1058/1648, 
1062/1651 and 1064/1653, led finally to the sub- 
mission of some of these tribes in Kara-Kum and 
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Manghishlak. He was engaged also against the 
Kalmuks in 1059/1649, 1064/1653 and 1067/1656, 
and against Bukhara in 1066/1655 and 1073/1662. 
Occasionally he allowed Russian caravans passing 
through his territory to be plundered, but had, in 
the interests of his own trade if for no other reasons, 
to pay compensation. For the rest, he endeavoured 
to further the welfare of his country and to promote 
scholarship. The military gifts which he ascribes to 
himself were, according to less partial sources, 
rather modest. He died in 1074/1663, shortly after 
he had abdicated in favour of his son. 

Of his works we possess: 1) Shedjere-i Tera- 
kime, composed in 1070/1659, mainly derived from 
Rashidal-Din and the Oghuznama, but with addi- 
tions of independent value. The Caghatay text was 
published in facsimile by the Tiirk Dil Kurumu, 
Ankara 1937; there is a Russian translation by 
A. Tumanski, ‘Ashkabad 1892. 2) Shadjarat al-Atrak 
(Shedjere-t Tiirk), which he left unfinished at his 
death ; the part from 1054/1644 was finished by his son 
Abu ’l-Muzaffar Antisha Muhammad Bahadur in 
1076/1665. This work contains the history of the 
Shaybanids from the middle of the 15th century, 
and is the main source for the dynasty up to 1074/ 
1663, though written mostly “from memory”, 
without direct use of sources, and widely defective 
for the earlier periods as well as in its chronology. 
The introduction, containing traditions about 
Cinghiz Khan and his immediate successors, is 
almost wholly legendary. Nevertheless, as the work 
became known in Europe at an early date, it re- 
mained for some time the main authority for the 
history of the Mongols. Two Swedes captured in 
the battle of Poltava (1709), Tabbert von Strahlen- 
berg and Schenstrém, became acquainted with it 
in Siberia and, with the help of a Russian inter- 
pretation by an im4m, prepared a German transla- 
tion, on which is based the French edition of v. 
Bentinck, Histoire généalogique des Tartars, Leiden 
1726. This was soon followed by a Russian and in 
1780 by an English edition. The German original of 
1716-7 was published by Messerschmid, Gottingen 
1780, as Geschlechtsbuch der mungalisch-mogulischen 
Chanen. Finally Ch. M. v. Frahn published a Latin 
translation, Kazan 1825. A critical use of the text 
was only made possible by the publication of the 
Caghatay text, with a French translation, by J. J. P. 
Baron Desmaisons, Histoire des Mogols et des Tatars, 
1871-4, but this work in turn requires revision in the 
light of more recent studies. 

Bibliography: Desmaisons, ii, 312 ff.; A. 
Strindberg, Notice sur le MS. de la premiere 
traduction de la chronique d’ Abulghasi-Behader, 
Stockholm 1889; I. N. Berezin, Biblioteka vostod- 
nykh istortkov, iii (the Russian trans. by G. Sa- 
blukov), 1852; Ahmed Zeki Velidi Togan, JA, iv, 
79-83. (B. SpuLER) 
ABU HAFS ‘UMAR B.DJAMI‘, Ibadi scholar, 

probably a native of the Djabal Nafiisa, mentioned 
in al-Shammakhi’s K. al-Siyar (Cairo 1301, 561-2), 
in a short note that gives no chronological infor- 
mation, but from which it may be deduced that he 
lived at the end of the 8th/14th or the beginning of 
the gth/15th century. 

He translated into Arabic the old ‘Akida of the 
Ibadis of the Maghrib, originally composed in Berber. 
This translation was in use, at the time of al-Sham- 
makhi (d. 928/1521-2), in the island of Djarba and 
in the other Ibadi communities of the Maghrib, 
excepting the Djabal Nafisa. It is still the catechism 
of the Ibadis of the Mz4b and of Djarba. The ‘A kida 
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of Abi Hafs was the subject of numerous commen- 
taries: by al-Shammakhi (circulating in MSS); by 
Aba Sulayman Da?id b. Ibrahim al-Thalati of 
Djarba (d. 967/1559-60) (see Exiga dit Kayser, 
Description et histoire de Vile de Djerba, Tunis 1884, 
g-10 text, 9-10 transl.); and finally those by ‘Umar 
b. Ramadan al-Thalati (12th/18th century), auto- 
graphed or printed after the ‘A kida, in the editions 
of Algeria (e.g. Constantine 1323) or Cairo. 

The ‘Akida of Abt Hafs was published and 
translated, with notes taken from the Ibadi com- 
mentaries, by A. de Motylinski, L’ ‘Agida des 
Abadhites, Recueil Mém. et Textes XIV* Congreés des 
Orientalistes, Algiers 1905, 505-45. 

(A. DE MotyLinski—T,. Lrewicki) 

ABOU HAFS ‘UMAR .b. Suvu‘ayB aL-BALLUTI, 
native of Pedroche (Bitrawdj) in the Fahs al-Ballit, 
a district to the north of Cordova, founder of a 
minor dynasty which ruled over the island of 
Crete (Ikritish [9.v.]) between 212/827 and 350/961, 
when his descendant ‘Abd al-‘Aziz b. Shu‘ayb was 
dethroned and the island recaptured by the general 
and future Byzantine emperor. Nicephorus Phocas. 

After the celebrated revolt of the Suburb which 
broke out in Cordova in 202/818 and was harshly 
suppressed by the amir Hakam I (cf. umAYYADS oF 
SPAIN), a group of Andalusians, several thousand 
in number, who had been expelled from the capital, 
decided to emigrate and try their luck in the 
Mediterranean. They succeeded in gaining a foothold 
in Egypt and occupied Alexandria for’a few years. 
Besieged by the governor, ‘Abd Allah b. Tahir, they 
had to capitulate in 212/827 and then decided to 
attempt a landing in Crete. Under the leadership of 
their chief, Abii Hafs al-Balliti, they captured the 
island, which thus passed under Muslim domination. 
There is little information about the chronology of 
the dynasty founded by al-Balliti and the history 
of the island during that period. All that is known, 
thanks to Byzantine historians, who call Abii Hafs 
Apocapso or Apochapsa, is that all attempts by 
the Byzantines to recapture Crete were in vain. It 
was also in vain that in 225/840 the emperor Theo- 
philus addressed himself to ‘Abd al-Rahman II {q.v.] 
to ask for the restitution of the island. During its 
Muslim occupation, Crete maintained economic and 
cultural relations with al-Andalus, and its capital, 
al-Khandak (modern Candia), was quite a brilliant 
intellectual centre. 

Bibliography: Ibn Khaldin, ‘bar, iv, 211; 
Kindi (GMS XIX), 158-184; M. Gaspar Remiro, 
Cordobeses musulmanes en Alejandria y Creta, 
Homenaje Codera, Saragosa 1904, 217-33; A. A. 
Vasiliev, Byzance et les Arabes, i (Fr. edition by 
Grégoire and Canard), Bruxelles 1935, 49 ff.; Zam- 
baur, nos. 48, 70; A. Freixas, Espafia en los historia- 
dores bizantinos, Cuadernos de Hist. de Esp., Buenos 
Aires, xi, 1949, 21-2; Lévi-Provengal, Hist. Esp. 
Mus., i, 169-73, ii, 145-6. (E. Lfivi-PRovENGAL) 
ABU HAFS ‘UMAR Bs. YanyA at-HINTATI 

{an Arabic relative adjective formed from the name 
of a Berber tribe of the Anti-Atlas in Morocco, the 
Hintata), or, according to the more current Berber 
form, Inti, the chief companion of the Almohade 
Mahdi, Ibn Témart [q.v.], and the most active 
supporter of the dynasty of the Mu’minids (see ‘aBp 
AL-MU°MIN). It was his own grandson, the amir Abii 
Zakariya? Yahya b. ‘Abd al-Wahid who, in 634/1236- 
37, renounced his allegiance to the Mu’minids in 
Ifrikiya and founded, with himself and his de- 
scendants as rulers, the dynasty of the Hafsids 
[g.v.], which was to be called after this their ancestor. 
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Abt: Hafs Inti—on whom the ‘Memoirs’ of al- 
Baydhak (q.v.] are the most detailed source, whose 
information is most likely to be authentic—bore, in 
common with all his fellow-tribesmen before the 
activity of the Almohade Mahdi, a Berber name, 
which appears to have been Faskat 0-Mzal. Ibn 
Tuamart himself, after he had persuaded him to 
support his cause, gave him the name of Abi Hafs 
“Umar, in memory of the famous companion and 
lieutenant of the Prophet. Their first meeting, after 
the Mahdi’s return to his native mountains, can 
be placed in the year 514/1120-21; Aba Hafs, at 
this time, was apparently about 30 years old. From 
that time on, he was to make a remarkable career 
for himself, showing an extremely developed political 
sense, a more and more marked ascendant over the 
first Almohade caliph, his own ‘“‘creature’, and 
enjoying the respect of all those who benefited under 
the new régime, from the highest to the lowest; in 
short, he was the ‘‘éminence grise”’ of the Almohade 
system which owed to him, more than any other 
the fact that it did not fall to pieces at the outset. 
Until his death at a ripe age, in 571/1175-76, this 
intrepid Berber, victorious general, valued counsellor 
and venerated shaykh, appeared continually in the 
forefront of the historical scene of the Maghrib, al- 
Andalus and Ifrikiya. For details of his long political 
and military activities, see the articles AL-MUWAH- 
HIDUN and MU?MINIDS. 

Bibliography: E. Lévi-Provengal, Documents 
inédits @histoire almohade, Paris 1928, index; Un 
recuetl de lettres officielles almohades, Paris 1942, 
index; Ibn al-Kattan, in Mélanges R. Basset, Paris 
1925, ii, 335-393, and an unpublished manuscript 
on the history of the Almohades (Nazm al-djuman) ; 
“Abd al-Wahid al-Marrakushi al-Mu‘djib, ed. Dozy 
and transl, Fagnan, index; the chronicles of the 
post-Almohade ‘period (Occident: al-Hulal al- 
mawshiyya, Ibn ‘Idhari’s Bayan, Ibn Khaldin’s 
“‘Ibar, Rawd al-Kirtds, Tarikh al-dawlatayn, etc.; 
Orient: Ibn al-Athir, Nuwayri), etc.—The best 
general account of Abi Hafs Inti, up to now, 
is that given by R. Brunschvig, La Berbérie 
occidentale sous les Hafsides, I, Paris 1940, 13-16. 
His career will be treated in detail in a forthcoming 
work (in Spanish) by A. Huici Miranda on the 
Almohades and the dynasty of the Mu’minids in 
North Africa and in Spain. 

(E. Livi-PROVENGAL) 

ABU HAMID aL-GHARNATI, Muuammap B. 
“ABD AL-RAHMAN (variant AL-RaHim) B. SULAYMAN 
AL-MAzini at-Kaysf, Andalusian traveller and 
collector of ‘adj@ib [q.v.] at the beginning of the 
6th/r2th century, the perfect type of the Occidental 
rahhala, drawn by the desire of falab al-‘ilm and 
the spirit of adventure to the farthest limits of the 
lands of Islam. There is little biographical information 
about him and the main dates of his adventurous 
life are given by himself in his works. He was born 
in Granada in 473/1080, no doubt studied in his 
native city, and perhaps stayed some time in Uclés 
(Uklish); when he was about thirty years old he 
left his native country, never to return. First he 
spent some years in Ifrikiya, then embarked in 
§11/1117-8 for Alexandria, stayed first in that town 
and later in Cairo, until 515/1123. After a stop at 
Damascus, he went to Baghdad, where he spent 
four years. In 524/1130 he was in Abhar in Persia 
and subsequently near the mouth of the Volga. He 
went, much later, to Hungary, staying there for 
three years, until 548/1153. He then travelled 
through the lands of the Sakaliba (Eastern Europe), 


and reached Kh*arizm; from there he went, via 
Bukhara, Marw, Nishapir, Rayy, Isfahan and al- 
Basra, to Arabia, to perform the pilgrimage. In 
550/1155 he settled in Baghdad, but left six years 
later for Mosul. He then went to Syria, and after 
staying in Aleppo, established himself at Damascus, 
where he died in 565/1169-70. 

It was in Baghdad, and then in Mosul, that Aba 
Hamid al-Gharnati composed the two works that 
made him famous. In Baghdad he wrote for the 
well-known vizier Yahya b. Hubayra his al-Mu‘rib 
an ba‘d ‘Adja@ib al-Maghrib; in Mosul, on the 
demand of his protector and Maecenas, Abi Hafs 
al-Ardabili (cf. Brockelmann, S i, 783-4), his Tuh/at 
al-Albab (or al-Ahbab) wa-Nukhbat al-A‘djab, which 
was abundantly cited by Muslim authors in the 
West as well as in the East. These two books, which 
are extant in numerous MSS, are full, not only of in- 
teresting information and exact records, but also of 
legendary or marvellous accounts. They have formed 
the object of elaborate monographs, with edition of 
the text and annotated translation; the Tuk/a was 
published by G. Ferrand in JA, 1925, 1-148, 195-303; 
the Mu‘rib by C. E. Dubler, with a Spanish trans- 
lation and a hypercritical study (Ab& Hamid el 
Grenadino y su relacién de viaje por tierras eurasidticas, 
Madrid 1953). A translation of the description of 
Rome contained in the Tuk/a was published, from 
a Palermo MS, in the same city, by C. Crispo 
Moncada in 1900. 

Bibliography: Makkari, Analectes, i, 617-8; 
Hadjdji Khalifa, ii, 222, iv, 189-90; Pons Boigues, 
Ensayo bio-bibliograéfico, 229-31; Brockelmann, 
S I, 877-8. (E. Lévi-PRovEN¢AL) 
ABU HAMMU I Musa Bs. Asi SA‘ip ‘UTHMAN 

8. YAGHMURASAN, fourth king of the ‘Abd al-Wadid 
dynasty. Proclaimed on 21 Shawwal 707/15 April 
1308, he had first to repair the damage caused by the 
siege of Tlemcen by thc Marinids; he then prepared 
the defence of his capital against external attacks 
and fortified it in the expectation of a new siege. 
In the exterior, he restored his authority over the 
Bantu Tadjin and the Maghrawa and pushed as far as 
Bidjaya (Bougie) and Constantine, while in the 
west he hindered the Marinids from advancing beyond 
Wadjda (Oujda). Preoccupied by the upkeep of a 
strong army, he could give little thought to the 
material and intellectual situation of his subjects. 
He showed extreme harshness even towards his 
son Abt Tashufin, who had him murdered on 22 
Djumada I 718/22 July 1318 and was proclaimed 
as his successor. 

Bibliography: see ‘aBD AL-WApIDs. (A. BEL) 
ABU HAMMOU II Misi Bs. Asi Ya‘ktsB YoGsuF 

B. ‘ABD AL-RAHMAN B. YAHYA B. YAGHMURASAN, 
king of the ‘Abd al-Wadid dynasty. Born is Spain 
in 723/1323-4, he was brought up at the court of 
Tlemcen. After the victory of the Marinid army 
over his uncles Abii Sa‘id and Abt ‘habit, in 
Djumada I 753/June 1352, he had to take refuge 
with the Hafsid court of Tiinis. When the relations 
between the Hafsids and Marinids deteriorated, he 
was put at the head of an army and reconquered 
Tlemcen, where he was proclaimed as king on Rabi‘ I 
760/9 February 1359. In 772/1370 the capital again 
fell under the rule of the Marinids, who, however, 
evacuated it in 774/1372. Aba Hammi, returning 
to his dominions, had to face several revolts 
and especially the hostility of his son Abi Tashufin 
II (¢.v.], who attacked Tlemcen at the head of a 
Marinid army in .791; Abi Hamma was killed in 
the battle, on 1 Dhu’l-Hidjdja 791/21 Nov. 1389. 
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Abi Hammii had a highly cultivated mind and 
sought the society of scholars and poets; he himself 
composed a treatise on political ethics. His secretary, 
intimate friend‘and historian, was Yahya b. Khaldin, 
who was assassinated in Ramadan 780/Dec. 1379, 
at the instigation of Abi Tashufin. 

Bibliography: see ‘app AL-wApIps. 
(A. Bet) 

ABU HAMZA [see AL-MUKHTAR B. SAWF]. 

ABU HANIFA at-NU‘MAN B. TuAsit, t heo- 
logian and religious lawyer, the eponym of 
the school of the Hanafis [g.v.]. He died in 150/767 
at the age of 70, and was therefore born about the 
year 80/699. His grandfather Zita is said to have 
been brought as a slave from Kabul to Kifa, and 
set free by a member of the Arabian tribe of Taym- 
Allah b. Tha‘laba; he and his descendants became 
thus clients (mawla) of this tribe, and Abi Hanifa 
is occasionally called al-Taymi. Very little is known 
of his life, except that he lived in Kiifa as a manu- 
facturer and merchant of a kind of silk material 
(khazz). It is certain that he attended the lecture 
meetings of Hammad b. Abi Sulayman (d. 120) who 
taught religious law in Kifa, and, perhaps on the 
occasion of a hadjdj, those of ‘Ata? b. Abi Rabah 
(d. 114 or 115) in Mecca. The long lists, given by 
his later biographers, of authorities from whom he 
is supposed to have ,,heard’’ traditions, are to be 
treated with caution. After the death of Hammad, 
Abi Hanifa became the foremost authority on 
questions of religious law in Kifa and the main 
representative of the Kifian school of law. He 
collected a great number of private disciples to 
whom he taught his doctrine, but he was never a 
kadi. He died in prison in Baghdad, where he lies 
buried; a dome was built over his tomb in 459/1066. 
The quarter around the mausoleum is still called 
al-A‘zamiyya, al-Im4m al-A‘zam being Abi Hanifa’s 
customary epithet. 

The biographical legend will have it that the 
‘Abbasid caliph al-Mansir called him to the newly 
founded capital, wanted to appoint him as a kadi 
there, and imprisoned him because of his steady 
refusal. A variant makes already the Umayyad 
governor Yazid b. ‘Umar b. Hubayra, under Marwan 
II, offer him the post of kégi in Kifa and flog him 
in order to make him accept it, but again without 
success. These and similar stories are meant to 
explain the end of Aba Hanifa in prison, and the 
fact, surprising to later generations, that the master 
should not have been a ka¢i. The truth is probably 
that he compromised himself by unguarded remarks 
at the time of the rising of the ‘Alids al-Nafs al- 
Zakiyya and his brother Ibrahim, in 145, was trans- 
ported to Baghdad and imprisoned there (al-Khatib 
al-Baghdadi, xiii, 329). 

Abia Hanifa did not himself compose any works 
on religious law, but discussed his opinions with and 
dictated them to his disciples. Some of the works 
of these last are therefore the main sources for Abi 
Hanifa’s doctrine, particularly the I[khtilaf Abt 
Hanifa wa?bn Abi Layla and the al-Radd ‘ala Styar 
al-Awza4% by Abia Yisuf, and the al-Hudjad; and the 
version of MAalik’s Muwatfa? by al-Shaybani. (The 
formal tsndéd al-Shaybani—Abi Yiisuf—Abi Hanifa, 
that occurs in many works of al-Shayb4nl, designating 
as it does merely the general relationship of pupil 
and master, is of no value in this connection). For 
the doctrine that Abi Hanifa himself had received 
from Hammad, the main sources are the al-Athar 
of Aba Yusuf and the al-Athdar of al-Shaybani. The 
comparison of Abu Hanifa’s successors with his 


predecessors enables us to assess his achievement in 
developing Muhammadan legal thought and doctrine. 
Abii Hanifa’s legal thought is in general much 
superior to that of his contemporary Ibn Ab! Layla 
(d. 148), the ka@d@% of Kifa in his time. With respect 
to him and to contemporary legal reasoning in Kifa 
in general, Abi Hanifa seems to have played the 
role of a theoretical systematizer who achieved a 
considerable progress in technical legal thought. Not 
being a kaéd@i, he was less restricted than Ibn Abi 
Layla by considerations of practice; at the same 
time, he was less firmly guided by the administration 
of justice. Abii Hanifa’s doctrine is as a rule syste- 
matically consistent. There is so much new, explicit 
legal thought embodied in it, that an appreciable 
part of it was found defective and was rejected by 
his disciples. His legal thought is not only more 
broadly based and more thoroughly applied than 
that of his older contemporaries, but technically 
more highly developed, more circumspect, and more 
refined. A high degree of reasoning, often somewhat 
ruthless and unbalanced, with little regard for the 
practice, is typical of Abi Hanifa’s legal thought 
as a whole. Abi Hanlifa used his personal judgment 
(va?y) and conclusions by analogy (ktyds) to the 
extent customary in the schools of religious law in 
his time; and as little as the representatives of the 
other schools, the Medinese for example,. was he 
inclined to abandon the traditional doctrine for the 
sake of ‘“‘isolated’’ traditions from the Prophet, 
traditions related by single individuals in any one 
generation, such as began to become current in 
Islamic religious science during the lifetime of Abia 
Hanifa, in the first half of the second century A. H. 
When this last kind of tradition, two generations 
later, thanks mainly to the work of al-Shafi%, had 
gained official recognition, Abii Hanifa for adventi- 
tious reasons was made the scapegoat for the resist- 
ance to the ‘traditions of the Prophet” and, parallel 
to this, for the exercise of personal judgment in the 
ancient schools of law, and many sayings shocking 
to the later taste were attributed to him. Al-Khatib 
al-Baghdadi (d. 463/1071) made himself the mouth- 
piece of this hostile tendency. The legal devices 
(htyal) which Abi Hanifa had developed in the 
normal course of his technical legal reasoning, were 
criticized too, but they became later one of his 
special titles to fame (cf. Schacht, in Isl., 1926, 
221 ff.). 

As a theologian, too, Abii Hanifa has exercised a 
considerable influence. He is the eponym of a 
popular tradition of dogmatic theology that lays 
particular stress on the ideas of the community of 
the Muslims, of its unifying principle, the sunna, of 
the majority of the faithful who follow the middle 
of the road and avoid extremes, and that relies on 
scriptural rather than on rational proofs. This 
tradition is represented by the al-‘Alim wa’l- 
Muta‘allim (wrongly attributed to Abii Hanifa) and 
by the Ftkh al-Absat, which both originated in the 
circle of Abii Hanifa’s disciples, and later by the 
works of Hanafi theologians, including the creed 
of al-Tahawi (d. 321/933) and the catechism of Abu 
*]-Layth al-Samarkandi (d. 383/993) which has always 
been very popular in Malaya and Indonesia, in 
territory which in matters of religious law is solidly 
Shafi'l. This dogmatic tradition arose out of the 
popular background of the theological movement 
of the Murdji’a [9.v.], to which Abi Hanifa himself 
belonged. The only authentic document by Abi 
Hanifa which we possess is, in fact, his letter to 
‘Uthm4n al-Batti, in which he defends his murdji?ite 
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views in an urbane way. (It was printed, together 
with the al-‘Alim wa’l-Muta‘allim and the Fikh 
al-Absat, in Cairo 1368/1949). Another title that was 
ascribed to Abi Hanifa is the Fikh al-Akbar. 
Wensinck has shown that the so-called Fikh al- 
Akbar I alone is relevant. This exists only embedded 
in a commentary wrongly attributed to al-Maturidi 
(printed as no. 1 in Madjmi‘at Shurith al-Fikh 
al-Akbar, Hyderabad 1321).-The text itself consists 
of ten articles of faith outlining the orthodox position 
as opposed to the Khiridjis, the Kadaris, the 
Shi‘ites, and the Djahmis (see these articles]. 
Propositions directed against the Murdji?a as well 
as against the Mu‘tazila [g.v.] are lacking. This 
means that the author was a Murdji’?ite who lived 
before the rise of the Mu‘tazila. All but one of the 
theses of the Fikh al-Akbar I occur also in the Fikh 
al-Absat, which consists of statements of Abt 
Hanifa on questions of theology in answer to 
questions put to him by his disciple Aba Muti‘ al- 
Balkhi (d. 183/799). The contents of the Fikh 
al-Akbar I are therefore authentic opinions of Abi 
Hanifa, though nothing goes to show that he actually 
composed the short text. But the so-called Fikh 
al-Akbar II and the Wasiyyat Abi Hanifa are not 
by Abt Hanifa. The authenticity of a number of 
other short texts attributed to Abii Hanifa has not 
yet been investigated and is at least doubtful; the 
Wasiyya addressed to his disciple Yisuf b. Khalid 
al-Sumti al-Basri represents Iranian courtiers’ ethics 
and cannot be imagined as a work of a specialist in 
Islamic religious law. 

The later enemies of Aba Hanifa, in order to 
discredit him, taxed him not only with extravagant 
opinions derived from the principles of the Murdji?a, 
but with all kinds of heretical doctrines that he 
could not possibly have held. For example, they 
ascribed to him the doctrine that hell was not 
eternal—a doctrine of the Djahmis, against whom 
Abi Hanifa ranged himself explicitly in the Fikh 
al-Akbar, or the opinion that it was lawful to revolt 
against a government—a doctrine which goes 
straight against Abi Hanifa’s own tenets as expres- 
sed in the al-‘Alim wa’l-Muta‘allim, he even was called 
a Murdji’ite who believed in the sword, a contradictio 
in adjecto. {This is perhaps deduced from his attitude 
at the time of the revolt of al-Nafs al-Zakiyya). 

Among his descendants, his son Hammad and his 
grandson Isma‘il, adi in Basra and in Rakka 
(d. 212/827), distinguished themselves in religious 
law. Among his more important pupils were: Zufar 
b. al-Hudhayl (d. 158/775); Dawid al-Ta7i (d. 165/ 
781-2); Abii Yusuf [g.v.]; Abi Muti‘ al-Balkhi (see 
above) ; Al-Shaybani (q.v.]; Asad b. ‘Amr (d. 190/806) ; 
Hasan b. Ziyad al-Lu*lu’i (d. 204/819-20). Among 
the traditionists, ‘Abd Allah b. al- Mubarak (d. 
181/797) esteemed him highly. 

Under the growing pressure of traditions his 
followers, starting with Yisuf, the son of Abia 
Yusuf, collected the traditions from the Prophet 
that Ab&i Hanlfa had used in his legal reasoning. 
With the growth of spurious information, typical 
of a certain aspect of Muhammadan law, the number 
of these traditions grew, too, until Abu ’l-Mu’ayyad 
Muhammad b. Mahmid al-Kh*arizmi (d. 655/1257) 
collected fifteen different versions into one work 
(Didmi* Masdnid Abi Hanija, Hyderabad 1332). We 
are still able to distinguish and to compare the 
several versions, but none of them is an authentic 
work of Abi Hanifa. 
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ABOU HANIFA a.t-DINAWARI [see at-pINa- 
wart]. 

ABU ’1-HASAN ‘ALi, tenth ruler of the 
dynasty of the Marinids of Fez, was 34 years 
old when, in 731/1331, he succeeded his father, Abia 
Sa‘id ‘Uthm4n. Of a strong constitution, he seems 
also to have possessed the energy and the wide 
outlook of a great prince. Numerous public buildings 
show his piety and his magnificence. His reign saw 
not only the zenith of the dynasty and its greatest 
territorial expansion, but also the beginning of its 
decline. In Spain, he took Gibraltar from the 
Christians (1333), but after a success at sea, he 
suffered a disastrous defeat at the Rio Salado, near 
Tarifa, which put an end to the holy war for the 
Marinids (1340). In Barbary, the took up again the 
expansionist policy of the great Almohades; he 
besieged Tlemcen, rebuilt the town-camp of: al- 
Mansira and, after three years, at last took the 
capital of the ‘Abd al-WAdids. In. conquered 
Tlemcen, he received the congratulations of the 
Mamlik sultan of Egypt and of the king of the 
Sudan. In support of his ally, the Hafsid of Tunis, 
he marched on Ifrikiva; but, after a period of success, 
he was crushingly defeated near a]-Kayrawan 
(Kairouan) by a coalition of the nomad Arabs (1348). 
He left Tunis by sea, his fleet sank; he managed to 
disembark at Algiers and tried to recover his king- 
dom, which his son Abi ‘Inan had seized. He died 
in 752/1352. Aba ‘Inan had him buried at Chella 
(Shalla [q.v.]). 

Bibliography: ibn Khaldin, Hist. des Ber- 
béres, ed. de Slane, ii, 373-426; transl. iv, 211-92; 
Ibn al-Ahmar, Rawdai al-nisrin, ed. and transl. 
Bouali and G. Margais, 20-2, 75-9; Ibn Marzik, 
Musnad, ed. and transl. E. Lévi-Provengal, in 
Hesp., 1925, 1-81; H. Terrasse, Hist. du Maroc, 
ii, 51-62; G. Margais, Les Arabes en Berbérie du 
XI* au XIV® siécle, passim; H. Basset and E. Lévi- 
Provengal, Chella, extract from Hesp., 1922. 

(G. Margals) 

ABU HASHIM ‘Asp ALLAn, ShI‘ite leader, 
son of Muhammad b. al-Hanafiyya, whom he 
succeeded as head of the smaller branch of the 
shi‘a [see KAYSANIYYA]. The only information we have 
about him concerns his death and his testament in 
favour of the ‘Abb4sids. Old historical and heresio- 
graphical sources relate that Abii Hashim went, 
with a group of Shi‘ites, to the court of Sulayman b. 
“Abd al-Malik, who, afraid of his intelligence and 
authority, had him poisoned during his return 
journey. Feeling his approaching death, Abi Hashim 
made a detour to Humayma, not far from the 
tesidence of the ‘Abbasids, where he died after 
bequeathing his rights to the Imamate to Muhammad 
b. SAli [q.v.]. This tradition has been generally taken 
as an invention of the philo-‘Abbasid party. Never- 


| theless, stripped of incongruences and superstruc- 


tures, it may well contain a kernel of truth, especially 
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Hashim the ‘Abbasids came out of the shadows 
and the ‘Iraki shi‘a went into action in obedience 
to their orders. [Cf. also ‘aBBAsIDs]. 

Bibliography: Ibn Sa‘d, v, 240-1; Ibn 
Kutayba, Ma‘arif (Wiistenfeld), 111; Baladhhuri, 
Ansdb, MS Paris Schefer A. 247, 685r-6v, 745V3 
Ya‘kibi, Tabari, indexes; Nawbakhtl, Firak al- 
Shi‘a (Ritter), 29-30; Ash‘ari, Makalat (Ritter), 
i, 21; Baghdadi, Fark, 28, 242; Shahrastani, 15, 
112; S. Moscati, I] testamento di Abi Hasim, RSO, 
1952, 28-46. (S. Moscatt) 
ABU HASHIM, sharif of Mecca [see MAKKA]. 
ABU HASHIM, Mu‘tazili theologian [see At- 

DJUBBA’I). 

ABU HATIM Ya‘xis Bs. Lasip (or Lasis or 
Hasis) at-MALZOZI ar-Napyist, Ibadi imam 
in the Maghrib. The orthodox Arab historians re- 
present him as a mere leader of Berber rebels. His 
role, however, was more defined, as he was given 
by the Ibadis of Tripolitania the title of imam al-difa‘ 
(‘imam of defence’). According to the chronicle 
of Aba Zakariyya? al-Wardjlani, this revolt took 
place in Radjab 145/Sept.-Oct. 762, only one year 
after the death of Abu ’l-Khattab. According to 
al-Shammakhi, al-Siyar, Cairo 1301, 134, Abi 
Hatim’s, government began in (1)54 A. H. It is, 
however, possible that this is a mistake for 145. 

Little is known about the first years of Abi 
HAatim’s imamate; he captured Tripoli, massacring 
many of his enemies, and made the city his capital. 
According to Aba Zakariyya? he was in contact 
with the future founder of the imamate of Tahart, 
“Abd al-Rahm4n b. Rustum, who was at this time 
entrenched in the mountain of Sif Adjadj. In 
154/771 Abi Hatim took part in a general rising of 
the Berbers against the ‘Abbasid governor - of 
Ifrikiya, ‘Umar b. Hafs, called Hazarmard. With 
his troops he took part in the siege of Tubna, in the 
Zab. Another detachment of Abi Hatim’s army 
had been for eight months investing al-Kayraw4n, 
which was taken in the beginning of 155/771-2. 
Soon after the capture of al-Kayraw4n, an ‘Abbasid 
army from Egypt appeared on the eastern frontier 
of Tripolitania. Abii Hatim left Tripoli and defeated 
this army in a battle, which is said by the Ibadi 
chroniclers, probably erroneously, to have taken 
place near Maghmadas (Macomades Syrtis in anti- 
quity, Mars4 Zafran of the modern maps). Shortly 
after, however, another ‘Abbasid army commanded 
by Yazid b. Hatim al-Azdi advanced from Cairo 
towards Tripoli. Abii Hatim collected the Ibadi 
Berber tribes of Tripolitania: Nafisa, Hawwéara, 
Darisa, etc. and went out to meet the enemy. The 
battle took place on 27 Rabi‘ I 155/7 March 772, to 
the west of a place called Djanbi (Abi Zakariyya?) 
or Djandiba (al-Shammakhi), to the east of Djabal 
Nafiisa. The Ibadi army was cut to pieces, and Abi 
Hatim with 30,000 of his men are said to have 
been left on the battlefield. 

Bibliography: Abia Zakariyya’, al-Siva wa- 
Akhbar al-A>imma (MS of the coll. of S. Smogor- 
zewski), fol. 14r-16r; E. Masqueray, Chronique 
@’Abou Zakaria, Algiers 1878, 41-9; Shammakhi, 
Styar, Cairo 1301, 138-8; Baladhuri, Futih, 232-3; 
Ibn Khaldin, Hist, des Berb., i, 221-3, 379-85; 
Idrisi, Descriptio al-Magribi (de Goeje), 83-4; 
H. Fournel, Les Berbéres, 370-80; R. Basset, in 
JA, 1899 ii, 115-20. 

(A, pE MotyLinski—T. Lewicki) 

ABU HATIM at-RAZI, Aumap 8. HampDAN, 
early IsmaA‘ili author and missionary (da) of 
Rayy. Born in the. district of Bashawiy near Rayy 





and well versed in Hadith and Arabic poetry, he 
was chosen by Ghiyath, da@‘i of Rayy, as his lieutenant, 
Ghiyath was succeeded by Abia Dja‘far, whom. 
however, Abii Hatim contrived to oust, thus be- 
coming himself the leader of the da‘wa in Rayy. It 
is reported that he succeeded in converting Ahmad 
b. ‘Ali, governor of Rayy (304-11/916-24). After the 
occupation of Rayy by the Samanid troops (311/ 
923-4) Aba Hatim went to Daylam to make common 
cause with the SAlids there. His activities seem to 
have been at first supported by Mardawidj [g.v.]. 
When Mardawidj later turned against the IsmA“lis, 
Abt Hatim fled to Muflih (who became governor 
of Adharbaydjan in 319/931). There he seems to 
have died, according to Ibn Hadjar, in 322/933-4, 
the date being, if not quite certain, approximately 
correct. 

Of his works the most famous is the al-Zina, a 
dictionary of theological terms, which is dominated 
by his philological interests, while Ismaili tenets 
are only discreetly alluded to. (For a short description 
of the book cf. A. H. al-Hamdani, Actes X X Ie Congres 
des Orientalistes, 291-4). In a lost book, al-Islah, he 
attacked the philosophical system of al-Nasafi [q.v.], 
as expounded in al-Nasafi’s al-Mahsal. When this 
controversy has been better explored and Abia 
Hatim’s A‘lém al-Nubuwwa fully published, it is 
hoped that more light will be shed on his own 
opinions. (P. Kraus has published an important 
section of A‘lam al-Nubuwwa, recording the dis- 
putation between Abi Hatim and the philosopher 
Abi Bakr al-R4zi). 

Bibliography: Nizim al-Mulk, Siydsat-Nama, 
Schefer, 186 (ed. Khalkhali, 157); Makrizi, Itti‘az 
(Bunz), 130; Fihrist, 188, 189; Baghdadi, al-Fark, 
267; Ibn Hadjar, Lisan al- Mizan, i, 164; W. Ivanow, 
A guide to Ismaili lit., 32; Idem, Studies in early 
Persian Ismathsm, 115 ff.; P. Kraus, in Ortentalia, 
1936, 38 ff.; idem, Ras@il Falsafiyya li Abi Bakr 
al-Razi, i, 291 ff. (S. M. STERN) 
ABU HATIM at-SIDJISTANI, Sauv 3B. Mug. 

AL-DyusHamMi, Arabic philologist of Basra, d. 
Radjab 255/869. His ntsba is related to Sidjistan, a 
village in the district of Basra (Yakut, iii, 44). He 
was a disciple of Abii Zayd al-Ansari, Aba ‘Ubayda 
Ma‘mar b. al-Muthanna, al-Asma‘i, etc. Among his 
disciples are mentioned Ibn Durayd and al-Mubarrad. 
As a grammarian he was of no great reputation, his 
specific field being the works of the ancient poets, 
their vocabulary and prosody. Of his works the 
bibliographers mention thirty-seven titles (enume- 
rated by A. Haffner, Drei arabische Quellenwerke 
tiber die Adddd, Beirut 1913, 160-2). The following 
works have come down to us: (1) al-Addad, ed. by 
Haffner, op. cit. 163-209; (2) al-Nakhi, ed. by B. 
Lagumina in Att... Lincei, Scienze morali, Ser. 4, 
8, 5-41; (3) al-Tadhkiy wa |-Ta°nith, MS Taymir, cf. 
MMIA, 1923, 340; (4) al-Mu‘ammarin, ed. by 
I. Goldziher, Abh. z. arab. Philologie, ii, Leiden 1899. 

Bibliography: Fihrist, 58-9; Azhari, Tahdhib 
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Zubaydi, Tabakat, ed. F. Krenkow in RSO, 
1919-20, 127, no. 35; Anbari, Nusha, 251-4; 
Yakit, al-Irshad, iv, 258; Ibn Khallikan, no. 266; 
Yafii, Mir°at al-Dianan, HWaydarabad 1337-8, ii, 
156; Ibn Hadjar, Tahkdhib al-Tahdhib, Haydarabad 
1326, ii, 257; Suyiti, Bughya, 265; Brockelmann, 
I, 107, S I, 157. (B. Lewin) 
ABU ’1t-HAWL (Hod ), “father of terror’, the 

Arabic name for the sphinx of Djiza (Gizeh). Some 
authors simply call it al-sanam, ‘‘the idol’, but the 
name Abu ’l-Haw/l is already attested for the Fatimid 
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period. At that time the Coptic name Belhit (Belhib), 
or as al-Kuda— (quoted by al-Makrizi) has it: 
Bethaba (Belhawba), was also still known. The Arabic 
Abu ’l-Hawl is most probably a popular etymology 
based on the Coptic designation; the initial B 
probably represents the Coptic article, which has 
been transformed in Arabic, as often happened, into 
Aba, In the old tradition the name Abu ’l-Hawl was 
applied only to the head of the lionbodied sphinx, 
as the body was covered by sand in the Middle Ages 
and was disengaged only in 1817. Modern Arabic 
authors use the word for “sphinx” in general, not 
only for the sphinx in the vicinity of the pyramids. 

The Arabs, who had no knowledge of ancient 
Egyptian civilization, regarded with superstitious 
awe the head which reached high above the sand of 
the desert in majestic dimensions. It was considered 
to be a talisman preventing the encroachment of the 
sand on the valley of the Nile; the same magical effect 
was ascribed by others to the pyramids. Another, 
female, colossal statue—to judge by the descriptions 
probably a statue of Isis with the child Horus—which 
lay on the other shore of the Nile in Fustat, was 
considered to be the beloved of Abu ’l-Hawl. She 
had her back to the river, as Abu ’l-Hawl had his 
to the desert, and was thought to be a talisman 
against the flooding of Fustat by high water. This 
statue was destroyed in 711/1311 by treasure- 
hunters and its stones were used in the building 
of a mosque. According to another tradition Abu 
‘l-Hawl was the effigy of the legendary Ushmim, 
to whom the Sabians used to sacrifice white cocks 
and incense. 

The Arabic accounts have but little to contribute 
to the history of the monument. According to al- 
Makdisi the face was apparently no-longer intact in 
375/985, although later accounts praise its beauty 
and the harmony of its features, whose reddish 
colour is frequently mentioned. About 780/1378 a 
fanatical shaykh caused further damage to the statue. 
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ABU ’L-HAYDJA a.-HampAni [see HAMDANIDS]. 

ABU HAYYAN Atuir at-Din MUHAMMAD B. 
Yutsur at-GHARNATI, the most distinguished 
Arab grammarian of the first half of the 14th 
century, was born in Granada, Shawwal 654/Nov. 
1256, and died in Cairo, Safar 745/July 1344, where, 
after 10 years of productive study and travel through- 
out the entire Arab world, he had served as a pro- 
fessor of the Kur’4nic disciplines in the Julini 
mosque. This creative scholar is purported to have 
written 65 works, many of them multi-volumed, on 
Arabic and other languages (notably Turkish, 
Ethiopic, and Persian), Kur?4nic studies, traditions, 
jurisprudence, history, biography, and poetry. 

Of the 15 extant works the most important are: 
Manhadj al-Salik, a commentary of the Alfiyya of 
Ibn Malik (ed. Sidney Glazer, New Haven 1947; 
includes, besides text, a complete bio-bibliography 
of Abii Hayy4dn and a historical sketch of native 
Arabic grammar); a@l-Idrak li-Lisadn al-Atrak, the 
most ancient grammar of Turkish available (ed. 
A. Caferoglu, Istanbul 1931; cf. also JA, 1892, 
326-35); al-Bakr al-Muhkit, an extensive commentary 
on the Kur’an (cf. Gesch. des Qor., iii, 243 and 
Brockelmann, S ii, 136). 


Abii Hayy4n’s greatness as a grammarian was due 
not only to his mastery of the linguistic data and 
control of his predecessors’ efforts (he knew Sfba- 
wayhi’s Kitab by heart, for he accorded it an 
authority in grammar equal to that of gadith in 
religion), but to his remarkably modern approach 
to descriptive and comparative grammar (cf. S. 
Glazer, in JAOS, 1942), as shown both by his 
willingness to illuminate an Arabic grammatical 
concept through quotations from other languages 
and by following such operational principles as “One 
must base rules of Arabic on frequency of occurrence” 
and “Analogous formations that contradict genuine 
data found in good speech are not to be permitted”. 
This unusual spirit of objectivity and respect for 
facts have made of the Manhadj al-Salik a work 
of great distinction. Besides elucidating and correc- 
ting Ibn Malik’s brilliant if occasionally erroneous 
compression of the totality of Arabic grammar into 
1000 verses of poetry, the Manhkadj presents a 
miniature bibliography. of grammatical science and 
a panorama of thought on some of its most difficult 
problems on which the opinions of hundreds of 
grammarians, Kur’4n readers, and lexicographers 
are cited. It was consigned to obscurity by the 
more elementary works on the same subject written 
by his pupils Ibn ‘Akil and Ibn Hisham. 
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ABU HAYYAN aL-TAWHIDI, ‘Aut 5. Mun. B. 
AL-‘ABBAS (probably called al-Tawhidi after the 
sort of dates called tawhid), man of letters and 
philosopher of the 4th/1roth century. The place 
of his birth is given either as Nishapir, Shiraz, 
Wasit or Baghdad; its date must be placed between 
310-20/922-32. He studied in Baghdad, grammar 
under al-Sirafi and al-Rummani, Shafi‘ite law under 
Abi Hamid al-Marw al-Ridhf and Abia Bakr al- 
Shashi; and also frequented sifi masters. He 
supported himself by acting as a professional scribe. 
It is said, in a somewhat doubtful passage (see al- 
Subki, al-Safadi, al-Dhahabi, Ibn Hadjar) that he 
was, owing to heretical opinions, persecuted by the 
vizier al-Muhallabi (d. 352/963). He was in Mecca 
in 353/964 (al-Imta‘, ii, 79; Basair, MS Cambridge, 
fol. 167v) and in Rayy in 358/971 (Y4kit, Irshad, 
ii, 292; at the court of Abu ’l-Fadl b. al-‘Amid?, 
d. 360/970). From his al-Mukdbasat, 156, we know 
that in 361/971 he attended lectures of the philo- 
sopher Yahya b. ‘Adi in Baghdad. He tried his luck 
with the vizier Abu ’l-Fath b. al-‘Amid in Rayy 
{d. 366/976), to whom he addressed an elaborate 
epistle; to judge from his hostile sentiments towards 
the vizier, he did not achieve much. From 367/977 
he was employed by Ibn ‘Abbad as an amanuensis. 
In this case, too, he was anything but a success, 
owing, no doubt, mainly to his own difficult character 
and sense of superiority (he for example refused to 
“waste his time’? in copying the bulky collection of 
his master’s epistles), and was finally given his 
dismissal. He felt himself badly treated and avenged 
himself by a pamphlet containing brilliant carica- 
tures of both Abu ’l-Fath b. al-‘Amid and Ibn 
“Abbad (Dhamm—or Mathalib or Akhlak—al- 
Wazirayn; considerable extracts in Yakit, i, 281, 
ii, 44 ff., 282 ff., 317 ff.; v, 359 ff., 392 ff., 406f.). 
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It was in the period between 350-65/961-75 that he 
composed his anthology of adab, entitled Basa?ir 
al-Kudamaé, also called al-Basair wa’l- Dhakhair, 
etc.) in ten volumes (vols. i-v in Fatih (Istanbul), 
3295-9; i-iiin Cambridge 134, in Djar Allah (Istanbul) 
and in Manchester 767; unidentified volumes in the 
‘Umimiyya (Istanbul, Rampir i, 330, Ambrosiana 
(?)). It was probably in Rayy that he addressed 
to Miskawayh the questions which the latter ans- 
wered in his al-Hawdmil wa’l-Shawamil. After his 
return to Baghdad, at the end of 370/980, he was 
recommended by Zayd b. Rifa‘a and Abu ’l-Wafa? 
al-Bazdjani, the mathematician, to Ibn Sa‘dan 
(also called, after his function as an inspector of 
the army, al-‘Arid—cf. al-Ridhrawari, Dkayl 
Tadjarib al-Umam, 9; hence the confusion in Ibn 
al-Kift! and in modern authors). For him he started 
his book on Friendship, which was finished, however, 
only thirty years later. He frequented regularly at 
this epoch (lectures attended in 371/981, al-Muka- 
basat, 246, 286) the man who exercised the greatest 
influence on him, namely Abi Sulaym4n al-Mantikt 
{g.v.], who was his main oracle, especially on philo- 
sophical matters, but also on every other conceivable 
subject. Ibn Sa‘din was appointed by Sams4m al- 
Dawla as his vizier in 373/983. Abi Hayy4n remained 
an assiduous courtier of the vizier, attending his 
evening receptions where he had to answer the 
vizier’s questions on the most varied topics of 
philology, literature, philosophy, court- and literary 
gossip. (He very. often reproduces the views of Abi 
Sulayman—who lived in retirement and did not 
attend the court—on the matter in question). At 
the request of Abu ’l-Wafa? the mathematician, he 
compiled for his perusal a record of thirty-seven of 
these sessions, under the title of al-Imta‘ wa’l- 
MtPanasa (ed. A. Amin and A. al-Zayn, Cairo 
1939-44). In 375/985-6 Ibn Sa‘dan fell and was 
executed, and Abi Hayyan apparently remained 
without a patron. (He wrote for Abu ’l-Kasim al- 
Mudlidji, vizier in Shiraz for Sams4m al-Dawla in 382- 
3/992-3, al-Muhadarat wa’l-M undzarat; quotations in 
Yakit, i, 15, iii, 87, v, 382, 405, vi, 466). Of the later 
period of his life we know very little; he evidently 
lived in poverty. It was in these later years that 
he compiled his al-Mukabasat (Bombay 1306, Cairo 
1929—both very faulty editions), a collection of 
106 conversations on various philosophical subjects. 
The chief speaker is again Abi Sulayman, but there 
appear all the other members of the Baghdad 
philosophical circle. Al-Mukdbasat and al-Imta‘ 
wa'l-Mwdanasa are mines of information about 
contemporary intellectual life and they should prove 
invaluable for a reconstruction of the doctrines of 
the Baghdad philosophers.—Towards the end of 
his life Abii Hayyan burned his books, alleging as 
reason the neglect in which he had to live for twenty 
years, In the preface to his treatise on Friendship 
(al-Sadéka wa ’l-Suaik, printed together with a short 
treatise on the use of science, Istanbul 1301), which 
he finished in 400/1009, he makes similar complaints. 
A guide book to the cemetery of Shiraz (Shadd al- 
I:ar ‘an Hatt al-Awzar, 17) claims that the tomb of 
Aba Hayyan al-Tawhidi (whom it calls, however, 
Ahmad b. ‘Abbads) was to be seen in Shiradz and 
gives as the date of his death 414/1023. 

Abt Hayyan was a master of Arabic style. He 
was a great admirer of al-Djahiz, in whose praise 
he wrote a special treatise, Takriz al-Djahiz (quoted 
by Yakit, i, 124, iii, 86, vi, 58, 69; Ibn Abi’l-Hadid, 
Sharh Nahdj al-Balagha, iii, 282 f.), and his wish to 
imitate the style of the great prose-writer is evident 


His talent is most apparent in the passages, frequent 
in his books, where he characterizes people. As for 
his beliefs, he does not seem to have had any original 
system. He was obviously impressed by Abii Sulay- 
m&n’s Neo-platonic system, which the latter shared 
with most of the other contemporary Baghdad 
philosophers. Like the other members of the circle, 
Abi Hayy4n also showed an interest in Sifism, but 
not enough to make him a regular Sifi. His at- 
Isharat al-Ilakiyya (ed. ‘A. Badawi, Cairo 31951) 
“consists of prayers and homilies and only occasional 
references to Siff technicalities”. “Abi Hayyan was 
coupled with Ibn al-Rawandi and al-Ma‘arrl as 
one of the sindiks of Islam (JRAS, 1905, 80) but 
his extant works scarcely justify this assertion’” 
(D. S. Margoliouth, in EJ?, s.v.). 
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ABU ’L-HURHAYL at-‘ALLAF, MunamMap B. 

AL-HuDHAYL B. ‘UBAYD ALLAH B. MAKHUOL, with 
the nisba of at-‘ABpi (being a mawla of ‘Abd 
al-Kays), the first speculative theologian of 
the Mu‘tazila. He was born in Basra, where he 
lived in the quarter of the ‘allafan, or foragers. 
(whence his surname); the date of his birth is 
uncertain: 135/752-3 or 134/751-2 or even 131/748-9. 
In 203/818-9 he settled in Baghdad and died, at a 
great age, in 226/840-1, or according to another 
tradition, in the reign of al-Wathik (227-32/842-7), 
or, on the authority of others, in 235/849-50, under 
al-Mutawakkil. He was indirectly a disciple of 
WaAsil b. ‘Ata?, through the intermediary of one of 
WaAsil’s companions, ‘Uthm4n al-Tawil. Like WaAsil, 
he was lettered; his profound knowledge of poetry 
was especially celebrated. Some hadiths also are 
quoted under his name. 

The theology which he inherited from the school 
of Wasil was still rudimentary. Essentially polemical, 
it opposed—in a rather unsystematic fashion, it 
seems—the anthropomorphism of popular Islam 
and of the traditionists, the doctrine of determinism 
favoured for political reasons by the Umayyads, 
and the divinization of ‘Ali preached by the extreme 
Shi‘ites. While continuing this polemic, Abu ‘l- 
Hudhayl was the first to engage in the speculative 
struggles of the epoch, a task for which he was 
exceptionally well equipped by his philosophical mind,. 
his sagacity and his eloquence. He became the apolo- 
gist of Islam against other religions and against the 
great currents of thought of the preceding epoch: 
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the dualists, represented by the Zoroastrians, the | doctrine, which, according to tradition, he himself 
‘P > 


Manichaeans and other Gnostics; the philosophers 
of Greek inspiration, the dahriyya, mainly represented 
by the champions of the natural sciences; finally 
against the increasingly numerous Muslims who 
were influenced by these foreign ideas: crypto- 
Manichaean poets like Salih b. ‘Abd al-Kuddis, 
the theologians of the ‘modern’ type who had 
adopted certain gnostic and philosophical doctrines, 
etc, It seems that it was only at a mature age that 
he made himself acquainted with philosophy. On 
the occasion of his pilgrimage (the date of which 
is unknown) he met in Mecca the Shi‘ite theologian 
Hisham b. al-Hakam and disputed with him con- 
cerning his anthropomorphist doctrines, which show 
a gnostic influence; and it was only then that he 
began to study the books of the dahriyya, Later 
historians observe certain similarities between his 
doctrine of the divine attributes and the philosophy 
of Pseudo-Empedocles, forged by the Neo-Platonists 
and natural scientists of late antiquity; in effect 
his philosophical sources must have been of such a 
kind, which are represented in general by medieval 
Aristotelianism. These philosophers attracted, as 
well as repelled, him; while combatting them, he 
adopted their methods and their manner of looking 
at problems. Naive as a thinker, and having no 
scholastic tradition, he approached speculative 
problems with a daring which did not even recoil 
from the absurd. Hence all the prematurity and 
the lack of balance which characterize his theology, 
but also the freshness of his attempts. He was the 
first to set many of the fundamental problems at 
which the whole of the later Mu‘tazila was to labour. 

The unity, the spirituality and the transcendence 
of God are carried in the theology of Abu ’l-Hudhayl 
to the highest degree of abstraction. God is one; 
he does not resemble his creatures in any respect; 
he is not a body (against Hisham b. al-Hakam); 
has no figure (haya), form (séra) or limit. God is 
knowing with a knowledge, is powerful with a power, 
alive with a life, eternal with an eternality, seeing 
with a faculty of sight, etc. (against the Shi‘ites 
who asserted that God is knowledge, etc.}, but this 
knowledge, power, etc. are identical with himself 
(against popular theology which regarded the divine 
attributes as entities added to essence): provisional 
formulas of compromise which did not satisfy later 
generations. God is omnipresent in the sense that 
he directs everything and his direction is exercised 
in every place. God is invisible in the other world; 
the believers will see him with their hearts. The 
knowledge of God is unlimited, as to what concerns 
his knowledge of himself; as for his knowledge of 
the world, it is circumscribed by the limits of his 
creation, which forms a limited totality (if it were 
not limited, it would not be totality). The same 
applies to the divine power. Abu ’l-Hudhayl strove 
to reconcile the Kur’anic doctrine of creation ex 
nihilo with the Aristotelian cosmology, according 
to which the world, set in motion by God, is eternal, 
movement being co-eternal with the prime mover 
himself. While accepting movement as the principle 
of the universal process, he declared it to be created 
in the Kur’4nic sense; in consequence, movement 
also will reach its end and will cease. This end is 
placed by him in the other world, after the last 
day: movement having ceased, paradise and hell 
will come to a standstill and their inhabitants will 
be fixed in a state of immobility, the blessed enjoying 
for eternity the highest pleasures and the damned 
enduring the most cruel torments. This bizarre 


revoked, is unanimously rejected by all the Muslim 
theologians, Mu‘tazilites or not; nor have its grave 
consequences for the doctrine of God’s omniscience 
and omnipotence escaped them. In regard to theo- 
dicy, Abu ’l-Hudhayl taught that God has the 
power to do evil and injustice, but he does not do 
it, because of his goodness and wisdom. God admits 
the evil actions of man, but he is not their author. 
Man has the power to commit them, he is responsible 
for them, and responsible even for the involuntary 
consequences resulting from his actions (theory of 
tawallud, first developed by Abu 'l-Hudhayl). The 
responsible being is man in his entirety, his rah 
together with his visible body. It was Abu ’l-Hudhayl 
who introduced into Mut‘tazilite speculation the 
concept of the accidents (a‘va¢) of bodies, and 
that of the atom, which he called djawhar. These 
concepts, which originally had a purely physical 
relevance, were made by him to serve as the basis for 
theology proper, cosmology, anthropology and ethics. 
This is his most original innovation, as well as the 
most heavy with consequences;-it was this which 
gave to Mu‘tazili theology its mechanical character. 
Life, soul, spirit, the five senses, are accidents and. 
therefore not enduring; even spirit (r#h) will not 
endure. Human actions can be divided into two 
phases, both of them movements: the first is the 
approach (“I shall do’), the second the accomplished 
action (“I have done’’). Man having free will, the 
first movement can be suspended in the second 
phase, so that the action remains unaccomplished ; 
it is only the accomplished action which counts. 
Divine activity is interpreted in the light or the 
doctrine of accidents: the whole process of the 
world consists in an incessant creation of accidents, 
which descend into the bodies. Some accidents, 
however, are not be found in a place or in a body; 
e.g. time and divine will (irdda). The latter is 
identical with the eternal creating word kun; it is 
distinct from its object (al-murdd) and also from 
the divine order (amr), which man can either obey 
or disobey (while the effect of the creating word 
kun is absolute: kun fa-yakinu, Kuran ii, 111, etc.). 
Those who are not acquainted with the Kur4nic 
revelation, but have nevertheless accomplished 
laudable acts prescribed by the Kur’4n, have 
obeyed God without having the intention to do so 
(theory of {aa la yurddw'llahu btha, otherwise 
attributed to the Kharidjites). The Kur?4n is an 
accident created by God; being written, recited or 
committed to memory, it is at the same time in 
various places.—In the question of the manszitla 
bayn al-manzilatayn Abu ’l-Hudhayl took up a 
position which was in conformity with the political 
situation of his time: he did not reject any of the 
combatants round ‘Ali, yet preferred ‘Ali to ‘Uthman. 
He enjoyed the favour of al-Ma’mun, who often 
invited him to the court for theological disputes.— 
All the writings of Abu ’l-Hudhayl are lost. 
During his long life, Abu °l-Hudhayl had an 
enormous influence on the development of theology 
and he collected round him a large number of 
disciples of different generations. The best known 
amongst them is al-Nazzim, though he quartelled 
with his master because of his destructive theories 
concerning the atom; Abu ’l-Hudhayl condemned 
him and composed several treatises against him. 
Among his disciples are named Yahya b. Bishr 
al-Arradjani, al-Shahham, and others. His school 
continued to exist for a long time; even al-Djubba’i 
still avowed his indebtedness to Abu ’l-Hudhayl’s 
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theology, in spite of the numerous points on which 
he differed from him.—-Unfortunately, the theology 
of Abu ’l-Hudhayl was exposed to the malevolence 
of a renegade from Mu‘tazilism, the famous Ibn 
al-Rawandi, who, in his Fagikat al-Mu‘tazila grossly 
misrepresented it, by submitting it to an often too 
cheap criticism; this caricature has been faithfully 
reproduced by al-Baghdadi in his Fark and often 
recurs in the résumés of the Mu‘tazila. It is only 
with the help of al-Intisdr, by al-Khayyat, the 
severe critic of Ibn al-Rawandi, that we are able to 
unmask the latter’s procedure and gain an exact 
idea of the true motives of Abu ’l-Hudhayl’s specu- 
lation, Al-Ash‘ari, in his Makélat, reproduced his 
theses with admirable impartiality, after the school 
tradition of the Mu‘tazila. Al-Shahrastani based his 
exposé on the later Mu‘tazilite tradition, especially, 
it seems, on al-Ka‘bi. 
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ABU HURAYRA at-Dawsi AL-YaMAnt, Com- 

panion of Muhammad. His name ‘Abd Shams 
was changed to ‘Abd Allah or ‘Abd al-Rahman 
when he became a Muslim, but numerous other 
names have also been mentioned. He was called 
Abi Hurayra because, when he herded his people’s 
goats, he kept a kitten to play with. When he came 
to Medina the Prophet was on the expedition to 
Khaybar (7/629). Accepting Islam, he associated 
closely with Muhammad on whose charity he 
depended, and was one of the poor men called ahl 
al-suffa [q.v.]. He was devoted to his mother whom 
he persuaded to become a Muslim. ‘Umar appointed 
him governor of Bahrayn, but deposed him and 
confiscated a large sum of money in his possession. 
When ‘Umar later invited him to resume the post, 
he refused. Marw4n is said to have appointed Abi 
Hurayra his deputy when he was absent from 
Medina, but another version says Mu‘awiya gave 
him this appointment. Abi Hurayra had a reputation 
both for his piety and his fondness for jesting. He is 
said to have died in 57, 58, or 59; but if it is true that 
he prayed at ‘Aisha’s funeral in 58, the date must 
be 58/678, or 59. He was 78 years old. 

Although he became a Muslim less than four 
years before Muhammad’s death, Abii Hurayra is 
noted as a prolific narrator of traditions from the 
Prophet, the number of which is estimated at 3500. 
Ahmad b. Hanbal’s Musnad contains 213 pages of 
his traditions (ii, 228-541). 800 or more men are 
credited with transmitting traditions from him. 
There is a story, given in slightly different forms, 
in which he explains why he transmitted more 
traditions than others. He says that while others 
were occupied with their business, he stayed with 
Muhammad and so heard more than they. When 
he complained that he forgot what he heard, Muham- 
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mad told him to spread out his cloak while he was 
speaking and draw it round himself when he had 
finished. Abii Hurayra did so, and thereafter forgot 
nothing he heard the Prophet say. He had to defend 
himself against suspicions regarding his traditions; 
but whether this is genuine, or has merely been 
invented for the purpose of overcoming the suspicions 
of people at a later period, it is impossible to prove. 
The traditions attributed to him contain much 
material which cannot be genuine; but Sprenger is 
scarcely justified in calling him a pious humbug 
of the first water, as the traditions traced to him 
are not necessarily his. He may be little more than 
a convenient authority to whom inventions of a 
later period have been attributed. Abt’ Hurayra 
presumably did tell many stories about Muhammad, 
but the authentic ones may be only a small amount 
of the huge number of traditions traced to him. Many 
of his traditions appear in the Sakths of al-Bukhari 
and Muslim. 
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i, 31-5; Ibn Hadjar, Isdba, Cairo 1358/1939, iv, 
200-8; Tahdhib al-Tahdhib, xii, 262-7; Wensinck, 
Handbook, 7{.; A. Sprenger, Das Leben und die 
Lehre des Muhammad, iii, p. \xxxiii-lxxxxv; 
D.S. Margoliouth, Mohammed, 352 f.; ZDMG, 1895, 
487f. The sahifa attributed to Hammam b. 
Munabbih, containing traditions from his teacher 
Abi Hurayra, was published by M. Hamidullah, 
MMIA, 1953, 96 ff. (J. Rosson) 
ABO HUSAYN (Bant Asi Husayn) Sicilian 

dynasty [see KALBIDs]. 

ABO ‘INAN FARIS, eleventh sovereign of 
the Marinid [g.v.] dynasty of Fez, born in 729/ 
1329, had himself proclaimed at Tlemcen in 749/1349, 
when his father, Abu ‘l-Hasan ‘Ali, after being 
defeated at Kayrawan, was returning as a fugitive 
to Morocco. Ibn al-Ahmar describes him as very 
tall, with a fair skin (his mother was a Christian 
slave), and says that he had a long beard. A fearless 
horseman, he was also widely versed in literature 
and the law. Like his father, he was a prince with 
a passion for building, and completed several of the 
foundations that his father had begun, in particular 
medersas at Fez, Meknes, and Algiers. The Bi 
“Inaniyya at Fez is the most monumental of these 
Maghribi colleges. 

Having gained the throne by usurpation, Abi 
‘Inan went on to assume the caliphian title amir 
al-mu?minin, which his father had not borne. He 
made it his aim to rebuild his father’s empire in 
Barbary and fairly quickly succeeded in doing so, 
but only for a few years. He seized Tlemcen from 
the ‘Abd al-Wadids (1352); and, the same year, took 
possession of Bougie. In 757/1357 he occupied Con- 
stantine and had himself proclaimed at Tunis; but, 
abandoned by his Arab auxiliaries, the Dawawida 
of the Constantine region, he was compelled to 
return to Fez. Not long afterwards he fell ill (759/1358) 
and was strangled by his vizier al-Fididi, who 
had the son of his victim proclaimed, and thus 
inaugurated the series of palace revolutions and 
the long decadence of the Marinids. 

Bibliography: Ibn Khaldin, Hist. des Ber- 
béres, ed. de Slane, ii, 423-42, transl. iv, 287-319; 
Ibn al-Ahmar, Rawdat al-Nisrin, ed. and transl. 
Bouali and G. Margais, 23-5, 79-84; H. Terrasse, 
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Hist. du Maroc. ii, 62-6; M. van Berchem, Titres 
califiens d’Occident, in JA, 1907, i, 245-335; 
G. Margais, Manuel d'art musulman, (1927), ii, 
494 $Qq., 517 Sqq. (G. Margals) 
ABO ‘ISA aL-ISFAHANI, Jewish pretender 
to the title of the Messiah under the Umayyad ‘Abd 
al-Malik b. Marw4n, or according to others under 
Marwan II. The most noteworthy of his doctrines 
was his acknowledgment of the validity—for the 
non-Jews—of Islam and Christianity. He was killed 
in a battle against the Muslims; the sect, called 
‘Isawiyya, survived into the roth century A. D. 
Bibliography: Birant, al-Athaér al-Bakiya, 
15; Ibn Hazm, Fisal, i, 114-5; Shahrastanl, 168; 
Makrizi, Khitat, ii, 478-9 (= S. de Sacy, Chrest. 
arabe”, i, 116); H. Gratz, Gesch. d. jtid. Volkes*, 
v, 173 and note 17 (by A. Harkavy) ; Encyclopaedia 
Judaica, s.v. Abu Issa. (S. M. STERN) 


ABU ‘ISA Munammap B. HArRtN AL-WARRAK, 
a Mu‘tazilite at first, became one of the arch- 
heretics in Islam; his. friend and pupil, Ibn al- 
Rawandi (q.v.], went through the same metamorpho- 
sis. The date of Abi ‘Isa’s death is given by al- 
Mas‘idi (vii, 236) as 247/861; if it is true, however, 
that Ibn al-Rawandi died about the end of the 
3rd/gth century (see Kraus, 379), this date would 
seem to be too early. The issue would be decided 
if one could be sure that the paragraph in al-Shah- 
rastani, 198, where the date 271 occurs, still con- 
tinues the quotation from Abia ‘Isa. 

Abii ‘Isa was accused of Manichean sympathies. 
Al-Murtada’s defence, al-Shafi, 13, to the effect that 
his books al-Mashriki and al-Nawh ‘ala al-Baha?im 
were spuriously attributed to him by the Manicheans, 
deserves, of course, no credit. On the other hand 
it is not very likely that he was a formal adherent 
of Manicheism; most probably he was an ‘‘indepen- 
dent thinker’ (L. Massignon). Interesting quotations, 
showing his method in criticising current religious 
beliefs, and taken from his al-Gharib al-Mashriki— 
such is the full title also in Fikrist, 177, and al-Tasi, 
99; a “stranger from the East’? was evidently 
introduced as the exponent of heterodox views— 
are to be found in Abii Hayydn al-Tawhidi, al-Imta‘ 
wa ‘l-Mwanasa, iii, 192. 

His main work was a book on religions and sects, 
al-Makaiat, which served as an important source 
for writers such as al-Ash‘ari (Makdlat al-Islamiyyin, 
33, 34—Shi‘a; cf. also index, 37), al-Mas‘idi 
(Muridj, v, 473 ff.—Zaydiyya), al-Baghdadi (Fark, 
49, 51), al-Biraini (al-Athar al-Bakiya, 277, 284— 
Jewish sects, Samaritans), Abu ’l-Ma‘ali (Bayan al- 
Adydn (Eghbal), ro—religion of the pagan Arabs; 
as the editor points out, 54 ff., similar passages are 
to be found in Ibn Abi ’l-Hadid, Sharh Nahdj al- 
Balagha,-i, 39, iv, 437; Ibn Abi ’l-Hadid quotes 
Aba ‘Is& in other passages also), al-Shahrastani, 
(141, 143—Shi‘a; 192—-Mazdak; 188-——M4ni). Abi 
‘Isa’s Mu‘tazili adversaries insinuated that he was 
too eager to reproduce in his book the arguments 
of the Manicheans. 

Abii ‘Isa wrote books favourable to the Shi‘a 
(al-Imaéma; al-Sakifa, quoted by al-Mufid, cf. 
Eghbal, Khandan-i Nawbakhti, 86)—hence the 
partiality” of Shi‘ite authors for him. 

His critical examination of the three branches 
of Christianity (Orthodox, Jacobite, Nestorian) 
survives in the refutation by Yahya b. ‘Adi (cf. 
A. Perier, Yahya ben ‘Adi, 67, 150 ff.; L. Massignon, 
Textes inédits concernant V'hist. de la mystique, 182-5; 
A. Abel, Aba ‘“Isdé al-Warrdg, Brussel 1949). 
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Bibliography: Khayyat, Intisér (Nyberg), 
97, 149, 150, I§2, 155, and note, 205; Mas‘idi, 
Muridj, vi, 57, vii, 236; Fikrist, 338; Tisl, - 
Fihrist, 58, 72, 99; Nadjdjashi, Ridjal, 47, 263; 
Th. M. Houtsma, in WZKM, 1891, 231; H. Ritter, 
in Ist., 1929, 35 f.; A. Eghbal, Khandén-i Naw- 
bakhti, Teheran 1933, 84 ff.; P. Kraus, in RSO, 
1934, 374; G. Vajda, in RSO, 1937, 196-7; J. 
Schacht, in Studia Islamica, i, 1953, 41-2. 
; (S. M. STERN) 
ABU ISHAK at-ILBIRI, [srauim B. Mas‘tp B. 
Sa‘Ip aL-TupjisI, Andalusian jurist and poet, 
native, as shown by his nisba, of Ilbira (Elvira), 
which in the century of the mulik al-tawaif lost 
its position to the neighbouring Granada. Little is 
known of his life. Born in the last years of the 
4th/roth century, he was, during the reign of the 
Zirid king of Granada, Badis b. Habis, secretary 
of the ka@di ‘Ali b. Muh. b. Tawba and at the same 
time was occupied in teaching. In his poems he 
protusted against the increasing influence of the 
Jews in the kingdom of Granada and especially 
against the functions, too important in his eyes, 
entrested to the famous vizier Samuel ha-Nagid 
Ibn Nagrélla, and to his son Joseph, who succeeded 
him in this office in 448/1056-7. It was no doubt 
at the latter’s instigation that Badis assigned to 
the fakih a forced residence in the rabita of al- 
‘Ukab, in the Sierra de Elvira. Aba Ishak, however, 
did not give way, and the celebrated political poem, 
to which he owes most of his reputation, was, if 
not the determining cause, at least one of the factors 
which brought about the well-known pogrom in 
Granada, on 9 Safar 459/30 Dec. 1066, during which 
Joseph b. Nagrélla and 3000 of his correligionists 
were murdered. Abii Ishak al-Ilbiri died shortly 
afterwards, at the end of the same year of 459/1067. 
In addition to his fulminating poem, to which 
attention was long ago drawn by Dozy, Abi Ishak 
left a collection of poems, which are in the majority 
of ascetic inspiration and which he apparently 
composed at an advanced age. This diwan, of which 
a MS has been preserved in the Escorial (no. 404), 
has been published by the author of this article, 
with an introduction. It is very characteristic of 
the limited poetical faculties of an Andalusian fakih 
of medium culture, who rises to eloquence only 
when expressing his intolerant fanaticism. 
Bibliography: Dabbi, no. 520; Ibn al-Abbar, 
Takmila (Algiers), no. 352; Ibn al-Khatib, Ihéf{a, 
article reproduced by R. Dozy, Rech.3, i, 282-94 
and App. xxvi (Poéme d’Abou Ishak d@’Eluira 
contre les Jutfs de Grenade); idem, Hist. Mus. Esp.?, 
iii, 70-3; E. Garcfa Gémez, Un alfaqut espaviol: 
Abu Ishdq de Elvira, Madrid-Granada, 1944; 
Brockelmann, S I, 479-80. 
(E. Garcia G6meEz) 
ABU ISHAK (see av-sABi? and AL-sHiRAzi). 
ABU KABIR at-HUDHALI, an early Arab 
poet, after Abi Dhu’ayb the second greatest poet 
of the tribe of Hudhayl. He belonged to the Bani 
Sa‘d, or, according to some, to the Banu Djurayb. 
His real name was ‘Amir (or ‘Uwaymir) b. al-Hulays 
(also without the article), according to other state- 
ments, ‘Amir b. Diamra, but he was always known 
by his kunya. According to some commentators 
(cf. e.g. al-Tibrizi on the Hamdsa), Abi Kabir married 
the mother of the famous Ta’abbata Sharr® and as 
the stepson was displeased at this union Aba Kabir 
is said to have been advised by the mother of Ta?ab- 
bata Sharr** to kill him at the first opportunity, 
but failed on account of the latter’s bravery. This 
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story can hardly be true but is rather an attempt 
to explain the well known lines of Abii Kabir in the 
Hamdasa in which he describes a companion in arms, 
an ideal hero in terms of the Arab conception. More- 
over, in some versions the roles are interchanged (cf. 
Ibn Kutayba, al-Ski¥, 422): Ta’abbata Sharr®™"® mar- 
ried Abi Kabir’s mother and so on. The story that 
represents Ta’abbata Sharr® as the constant com- 
panion of our poet deserves equally little credence 
because his tribe was continually at feud with the 
Fahmis. He flourished in the second half of the 
6th and the beginning of the 7th century, so that 
biographers like ‘Izz al-Din b. al-Athir (Usd al-Ghaba, 
Cairo 1280, vi, 272) and Ibn Hadjar al-‘Askalani 
(al-Iséba, Cairo 1325, vii, 162) number him among 
the sahdba. 

From the content of his poems he is, however, 
decidedly to be classed as a djahili. His diwdan, 
edited and translated for the first time by F, Bajrak- 
terevié, consists of only four long kasidas and 19 
short fragments mostly wrongly attributed to him, 
but is in many ways very interesting and valuable; 
ali the kasidas are composed in the same metre 
(kamil) and begin in the same way, as was pointed 
out particularly by Ibn Kutayba (al-Shi‘r, 420). 
What is specially striking also in his poems is the 
complete absence of any description of the camel. 
Arab critics frequently rank Aba Kabir very highly 
as a poet. Al-Ma‘arri, it is true, accuses him of 
narrowness of range but singles out some of his 
verses as particularly fine, while ‘Awf b. Muhallim 
(in Yakut, Irshad, vi, 97) goes so far as to call him 
the greatest poet of Hudhayl. 

Bibliography: Diwan al-Hudhaliyyin, Cairo 
1948, ii, 88-115; Haméasa (Freytag), i, 36 ff.; Ibn 
Kutayba, Shi, 420-5; Abu ’l-‘Ala? al-Ma‘arri, 
Risdlat al-Ghufran, Cairo 1321, roo-1 (Engl. 
transl. by Nicholson, in JRAS, 1900, 708-9); 
Suyiti, Sharh Shawahid al-Mughni, Cairo 1322, 
81-3; ‘Abd al-Kadir al-Baghdadi, Khizdnat al- 
Adab, Bulak 1277, iii, 466-73, iv, 165-7, 420-1; 
©Ayni, al-Makasid al-Nahwiyya (on margin of 
Khisdnat al-Adab), iii, 54-7, 361-4, 558-60; Is- 
kandar Agha Abkariiis, Rawdat al-Adab fi Tabakat 
Shu‘ar@ al-‘Arab, Beyruth 1858, 192-6; Muham- 
mad Bakir, Djdmi*‘ al-Shawahid, Kumm 1308, 
67-8, 167, 278-9; Muhammad ‘Abd al-Kadir al- 
Fasi, Takmil al-Maram bi-Sharh Shawahid Ibn 
Hisham, Fez 1310, 18%, 24**; F. Bajraktarevi¢, 
La Lamiyya d’Abé Kabir al-Hudali, publide avec 
le commentaire d’as-Sukkari, traduite et annotée, 
JA, 1923, 59-115; idem, Le Diwan d’Abu Kabir 
al-Hudali, publié avec le commentaire d’as-Sukkari, 
traduit et annoté, JA, 1927, 5-94; Brockelmann, 
S, i, 43. (FEHIM BAJRAKTAREVIC¢) 
ABU KALAMMAS [see KALAMMAS]. 

ABU KALAMON means originally a certain 
textile of a peculiar sheen, then a precious 
stone, a bird, and a mollusc. The origin of 
the word is not certain; the unanimous statement 
of the Arab philologists that Abi Kalamin is a 
Byzantine product would indicate the derivation 
of the word from Greek. In the K. al-Tabassur bt 
"l-tidjdra (MMIA, 1932, 337; Arabica, 1954, 158, 
162), Abi Kalamin is listed as a precious Byzantine 
textile. According to H. L. Fleischer (De Glossis 
Habichtianis, Leipzig 1836, 106), followed by Dozy 
(Suppl., i, 6, 85), it is derived from SroxcéAapov, 
supposed to mean “striped cloth’. S. de Sacy 
proposed to derive the word from yapatréwv, 
“chameleon’’, proverbial for its changing colours 
(Chrest. arabe, iii, trad. 268). But neither the diction- 


aries nor Djahiz nor Damiri know of Abi Kalamin 
as a name for the chameleon (though, according 
to the Burhdn-i kati‘, the word has this meaning in 
Persian). The proverb: “more changeable than Abi 
Kalamin”’, or: “than Abi Bardkish”’ (e.g. Freytag, 
Proverbia, i, 409; Hamadhani, Makdmat, Beyrouth 
1924, 86; Ibn Hazm, Tawk, 69, cf. And., 1950, 
353), could refer to the chameleon or to a bird of 
changing colours which is also called Abi Barakish 
(cf. Kazwini, ed. Wiistenfeld, I, 406). Further, 
according to Mukaddasi, 240-1 (ed. and transl. Pellat, 
53 and no. 143), Abii Kalamin denotes a mollusc 
(pinna), the byssus or “beard”’ of which is used in 
the manufacture of a sheeny cloth, which is also 
known as si al-bahr (cf. Dozy, Suppl., s.v.). P. 
Kraus, Jabir ibn Hayydn, ii, 110) refers to the use 
of yayatAgwv as a term for the philosophers’ stone 
in ancient alchemy (cf. Lippmann, Entstehung... 
Alchemie, i, 298). This usage explains why Djabir 
gave one of his books, in which he treats of the 
various colours of the seven metals (adjsdd), the 
title Kitab Abi Kalamin (P, Kraus, op. cit., i, 24; 
cf, Ruska, in Jsl., 1925, 102 n.). 

Bibliography : In addition to the references 
given in the text: Istakhri, 42; G. Jacob, Studien 
tn arab. Geog., ii, 61; and the references given by 
P. Kraus, Jabir ibn Hayydn, ii, 109, no. 4. 

(A. J. W. Huisman) 

ABU KALB [see s1kka]. 

ABU KALIDJAR aL-MarzuBANn B. SULTAN AL- 
Daw a, a prince of the Buwa yhid [¢.v.] dynasty, 
born in al-Basra in ShawwAl 399/May-June 1009. 
When in 412/1021 Musharrif al-Dawla’s Daylamite 
troops murdered his wazir at al-Ahwaz and declared 
for his brother Sultan al-Dawla [¢.v.], the latter, 
whom Musharrif had supplanted as ruler of al-‘Irak 
in the previous year, took heart and sent them his 
son Abi Kalidjar, though then only a boy of twelve, 
to take over the city in his name. In the following 
year Musharrif and Sultan made peace, Musharrif 
retaining al-‘Irak and Sultan regaining Fars and 
Khizistan; but in Shawwa4l 415/December 1023- 
January 1024 Sultan died, on which the control 
of those provinces was for the next two years 
disputed between Abi Kalidjar (who was even then 
no more than sixteen) and another of his uncles 
Abu ’1-Fawaris, the ruler of Kirman. Abi K4lidjar 
emerged victorious from this struggle, but then 
failed in an attempt to dislodge Abu ’l-Fawaris also 
from Kirman; so that when they made peace in 
418/1027 he was obliged to pay Abu ’l-Fawaris a 
yearly tribute of 20,000 dinars. 

Meanwhile these preoccupations had prevented 
Abi Kalidjar from accepting the invitation of 
the Baghdad garrison to replace yet a third uncle, 
Djalal al-Dawla [q.v.], as Amir al-Umara?, on the 
latter’s failure to appear in the capital after the 
death, in Rabi‘ II 416/June 1025, of Musharrif al- 
Dawla. Abi K4lidjar was nevertheless acknowledged 
in the khutba at Baghdad for some eighteen months 
(from Shawwal 416/Dec. 1025 to Djumada I 418/ 
June-July 1027); in 4417/1026 he was _ likewise 
acknowledged in the kkufba at al-Kifa; and in the 
following year he was able to send his wazir, Ibn 
Babshadh, to assert his authority over the Euphrates 
marshes, though the only result of this move was 
a rebellion of their inhabitants against the wazir’s 
extortions. In 419/1028 Abi Ka4lidjar added both 
al-Basra and Kirman to the area under his control, 
the former by a timely intervention in a conflict 
between the Daylamites and Turks of Djalal’s 
garrison, and the latter by the death of Abu 
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1-Fawiaris. In 420/1027 however, on hisseizing WAsit, 
Djalal retaliated by sacking al-Ahw4z; and when in 
Rabi® I 421/April 1030 they met in a three-day 
battle, Aba Kalidjar was severely defeated. Djalal 
then retook W4sit and the marshes, and for a time 
his troops also reoccupied. al-Basra; but this was 
soon recovered by those of Abi KaAlidjar; and in 
Shawwal/October of the same year he in tum 
defeated Djalal at al-Madhar. 

During the next five years Djalal was repeatedly 
forced to leave Baghdad owing to the insubordination 
of his Turkish mercenaries; and on two such occas- 
ions—in 423/1032 and 428/1037—his name was 
replaced in the khutba of the capital at their instance 
by that of Abii KAlidjar. On the second of these 
occasions Abii Kalidjar despatched a force to help 
the chief Turkish commander, which took and held 
Wasit for a few months. During most of 424/1033, 
on the other hand, al-Basra was occupied by Djalal’s 
forces and his name pronounced instead of Abi 
KAalidjar’s in the khutba there. But these mutual 
aggressions proving of no advantage to either, in 
428/1037, after Djalal’s recovery of WéAsit, uncle 
und nephew concluded a formal peace, swearing to 
molest each other no more. 

In 431/1039 Aba K4lidjar joined in suppressing 
his tributary governor of al-Basra with Ibn Mukram 
of ‘Uman, whom the governor had annoyed; and 
later in the same year and again in 433/1041-2 was 
obliged to send troops to ‘Uman itself to suppress 
disorders consequent on Ibn Mukram’s death. In the 
latter year Abi’ KAlidjar’s intervention in a quarrel 
between the sons of the Kakawayhid (Kak6yid) ‘Ala? 
al-Dawla was fruitless; but in 434/1042-3 his forces 
repulsed the first Saldjikid attack on Kirman. Then 
in Sha‘ban 435/March 1044 Djalal died; and though 
the Baghdad garrison first offered its allegiance to 
his son al-Malik al-‘Aziz [g.v.], Abii Kalidjar prevailed 
on them with the offer of an ample accession gratuity 
to withdraw it in his favour. In Safar 436/September 
1044, accordingly, he was acknowledged in the 
khutba not only in Baghdad itself but also in the 
Hulwan district, the Euphrates territory and Diyar 
Bakr, and thus became sole Buwayhid sovereign, 
receiving from the caliph the lakab Muhyi al-Din. 

During his ensuing four years’ reign Abt Kalidjar 
was chiefly concerned to preserve his power against 
Saldjikid encroachment. This had already caused 
him to begin walling his capital, Shiraz, for the first 
time, and in 437/1045-6 only the outbreak of disease 
among his horses prevented him from challenging 
a Saldjikid advance into the south-western Djibal. 
Two years later, however, he decided instead to 
ally himself with the Saldjukids; and, Tughrul (g.v.] 
proving amenable, an alliance was sealed by 
Tughrul’s marriage with Abi Kalidjar’s daughter 
and the marriage of Abi KaAlidjar’s second son to 
Tughrul’s niece. This alliance preserved his dominions 
in the west from further Saldjakid attacks; but in 
440/1048, a Saldjukid force again invaded Kirman, 
where, instead of being opposed, it was joined by 
Abt KaAlidjar’s governor. He therefore set out to 
vindicate his authority in person, but suddenly died 
before reaching his destination (Djumada I 440/ 
Octobr 1048). 

Abi K4lidjar left at least nine sons, the eldest 
of whom, entitled al-Malik al-Rahim [q.v.], succeeded 
him as Amir al-Umara’, the last of the dynasty to 
rule in Baghdad and al-‘Irak, and the second of 
whom, Fildd-Sutiin, succeeded him as ruler of Fars 
until murdered by a rebel in 454/1062. 

In 429, while in Shiraz, Abi’ KAalidjar, in common 
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with many of his Daylamite troops, was converted 
to Isma‘ilism by the Fatimid da al-Mu?ayyad 
fi’l-Din [q.v.]. Some four years later, in order to 
maintain good relations with the ‘Abbasid al-K4?im 
he was obliged to banish the da“ from his dominions; 
but it would appear from the account of these events 
in the latter’s Siva (ed. Kamil Husayn, Cairo 1949, 77) 
that he remained personally devoted to the Fatimid 
cause. A reference to Abii KAlidjar’s dealings with 
al-Mu’ayyad is made also by Ibn al-Balkhi in his 
Fars-nama. 

Bibliography: Ibn al-Athir, index; Ibn al- 
Dijawzi, al-Muntazam, vii, 17, 21, 30, 37, 56, 69, 
72-3, 119, 128, 136, 139; Sibt Ibn al-Djawzi, Mir>at 
al-Zaman (MS Paris 1506) fols.: 2v, 47v, 78v; 
Hamd Allah Mustawfi, Ta’rtkh-t Gusida 92; Ibn 
Khaldin, iv, 472 f.; Mir Kh¥and, Rawdat al-Safa 
(extract published by Wilken as Mirchonds Ge- 
schichte der Sultane aus dem Geschlechte Bujeh, 
Berlin 1835, 45-57); Kh*4nd Amir, Hadid al- 
Siyar (extract published by Ranking as A History 
of the Minor Dynasties of Persia, 1910, 118-20); 
H. Bowen, The Last Buwayhids, JRAS, 1929, 226 f. 

(Harotp Bowen) 

ABU KAMIL SHUDJA‘ Bs. Astam B. Mun. 
B. SHUDJA‘ aL-HAsiB AL-MiIsri, next to Muh. b. Misd 
al-Kh*arizmi [g.v.] the oldest Islamic algebraist 
of whose writings we still possess some remains; they 
entitle us to place him among the greatest mathe- 
maticians of the Islamic Middle Ages (for the 
development of Islamic algebra see AL-DJABR WA ’L- 
MUKABALA). Through Leonard of Pisa and _ his 
followers he exercised considerable influence on the 
development of algebra in Europe and no less great 
was the impact of his geometrical writings (algebraic 
treatment of geometrical problems) on Western 
geometry. No details of his life are known; all we 
can say is that he lived after al-Kh*4rizmi (d. about 
850 A.D.) and before ‘Ali b. Ahmad al-‘Imrani 
(d. 344/955-6) who wrote a commentary on his 
Algebra. 

The Fthrist, 281, lists a number of books on 
astrological and mathematical subjects as well as 
on other topics such as the flight of birds etc. Two 
of these titles: Kitab fi *l-Djam‘ wa ’l-Tafrik, “On 
augmenting and diminishing’’ (the Fihrist attributes 
a work bearing the same title to al-Kh*4rizmi) and 
K. al-Khataayn, ‘“‘On the two errors”, have been 
the objects of elaborate discussions ever since F. 
Woepcke (JA, 1863, 514) tried to identify al-Djam‘ 
wa ’l-Tafrik with the Latin augmentum et diminutio 
occurring in the Liber augmenti et diminutionis, ed. 
Libri, in Histotre des sciences mathématiques en Italie, 
Paris 1838, 253-97, 2nd ed., 1865, 304-69; cf. H. 
Suter, in Bibl. Math., 1902, 350-4, and J. Ruska, 
Zur dltesten arab. Algebra und Rechenkunst, in 
SBAK. Heid., 1917/2, 14-23. 

None of the works mentioned in the Fihrist has 
survived in Arabic. A work preserved in Arabic is 
al-Tara’if (MS Leiden, 1001, fol. 50v-58v), transl. 
and commented by H. Suter, Das Buch der Selten- 
heiten der Rechenkunst von Abu Kamil al-Misri, 
Bibl. Math., 1910-1, 100-20. It deals with the integral 
solutions of indeterminate equations (““Diophantine 
analysis’ according to modern usage; it may be 
well to state that this term is historically incorrect: 
Diophantus, 3rd cent. A.D., whom we have to 
regard, at least as far as the Greek world is concerned, 
as the founder of indeterminate analysis, is interested 
only in rational, not exclusively integral, solutions 
of his problems). Of al-Taraif there exists a Hebrew 
version (Munich 225, 4) by Mordekhai Finzi of Mantua 
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(c. 1460) who translated also Abii Kamil’s trea- 
tises on algebra (Munich 225, 3). As assumed by 
G. Sacerdote, Ji tratiato del pentagono e del decagono 
di Abu Kédmil, in Festschrift Steinschneider, Leipzig 
1896, 169-94, and proved by Suter, Die Abhandlung 
des Abit Kamil Shoga® 6. Aslam “‘iiber das Fiinfeck 
und Zehneck’’, Bibl. Math. tgog-t0, 15-42, these 
translations were made not from Arabic or Latin, 
but from Spanish. According to Suter, it is probable 
that the Paris MS 7377 A, no. 6, is a Latin version 
of al-Tara1f. (The same MS contains Latin versions 
of Abi Kamil’s algebra and of his treatises on the 
pentagon and decagon).—Indeterminate equations 
with integral solutions appear in India fully developed 
about 1150 in Bhaskara’s Vijaganita (cf. Colebrooke, 
Algebra with arithmetic and mensuration, London 
1817, 233-5), but the problem is referred to already 
by Aryabhata (b. 476), who even anticipates for its 
solution the method of continued fractions, to which 
Bhaskara applies the term Ruffaka ‘“‘dispersion”’ (cf. 
M. Cantor, Gesch. d. Math.*, i, 588 ff.) Abii Kamil’s 
procedure is less systematic and therefore inferior 
to the Indian. He finds his solutions mainly by way 
of trial, yet shows considerable skill in overcoming 
the difficulties involved. It is hard to decide whether 
or not he knew the kuffaka method. However that 
may be, it is certain that the anonymous author of 
a commentary on al-Taraif, of which the Leiden 
MS contains a fragment (fol. 101-2), was familiar with 
it, because he clearly refers to the proof of a method 
of finding integral solutions that can hardly have 
been different from the kujtaka method. 

The connection between Abi Kamil and the 
Indians is shown by a curious detail: they resort 
to the same, or at least similar, varieties of birds 
as examples in their problems. In Europe, we meet 
with indeterminate equations in Leonard of Pisa’s 
Liber abaci (1202; Scritti, ed. Boncompagni, Roma 
1857-62, i)—again with reference to birds. The 
first appearance in Europe of this problem seems 
to be marked by a MS composed about 1000 A.D. 
in the monastery of Reichenau. Later European 
algebraists, in particular the German ‘‘Cossists” 
(Adam Riese, etc.) usually substitute men, women, 
or virgins for the birds, and therefore the term 
“regula virginum” (or “‘r. potatorum’’, “‘r. coeci’’ 
or “‘r, coeti’’) was adopted by them to denote this 
kind of problem (cf. Bibl. Math., 1905, 112). 

Aba K4mil’s “‘Algebra’”’ is known only in Latin 
(MS Paris 7377 A, fol. 71v-93v) and Hebrew (Paris 
1029, 7 and Munich 225, 5) translations. The two 
MSS of the Arabic original noted by Brockelmann 
have not yet been examined. It is above all upon 
this work that his fame rested. It was commented 
by al-Istakhri and al-‘Imrani, but both commentaries 
are lost. L. C, Karpinski’s elaborate study: The 
Algebra of Abu Kamil Shoja‘ ben Aslam, Bibl. Math., 
IQII-2, 40-55, is based on the Latin Paris MS. For 
the historical background of the work, see also 
O. Neugebauer, Zur geometrischen Algebra, Quellen 
und Studien 2. Gesch. d. Math., B (Studien), 1936, 
245-59, and S. Gandz, The Méshnat ha-Middot and 
the Geometry of Muh. b. Masa al-Khowdrizmi, ibid., 
A (Quelien), 1932, in particular 37, 68, 83. In the 
definition of djazr (radix, root), mal (census, capital) 
and ‘adad mufrad (numerus, absolute number) Abt 
Kamil closely follows al-Kh*arizmi, but in many 
respects he goes far beyond his predecessor. Thus 
he effects the addition and subtraction of square 
roots involving irrationalities only, by means of the 
relations corresponding to our modern formula 


Va + Vb =Va +b+)/2 ab. E.g., to subtract 


the square root of 8 from the sq.r. of 18, he gives the 
rule: “Subtract 24 from 26, and 2 remains. The root 
of this is the root of 8 subtracted from the root of 18”. 
The same example is found in al-Karadji’s ([g.v.]; 
d.c. 1029) treatise on algebra al-Fakhri (see F. 
Woepcke, Extrait du Fakhri, Paris 1853, 57-9), 
while Leonard of Pisa (Scritti, i, 363-5), in demon- 
strating the same method, uses the numbers 18 
and 32. The analogous treatment of cube roots, as 
dealt with by al-Karadji, is not yet found in Aba 
Kamil. 

The treatise “On the pentagon and decagon”’, 
Latin version, MS Paris A, German transl. by Suter, 
cf. above; Hebrew version, Munich 225, 3, Italian 
transl. by Sacerdote, cf. above. All problems occur- 
Ting in this treatise are solved in a clear and simple 
mode by applying algebraic methods to geometry. 
Throughout his treatise, Abii’ Kamil chooses special 
values—in most cases the value 10—for the given 
quantity, instead of denoting it by a letter or even 
equalling it to 1. In this respect, he has not freed 
himself from the method of al-Kh*4rizmi; but in 
his way of handling the problem he is far superior 
to his predecessor, and his work definitely marks 
an important progress. Sacerdote has shown that 
Leonard of Pisa knew this treatise and made extensive 
use of it in his Practica geometriae (Scritti, ii). 

Bibliography: Suter, 43; Brockelmann, S I, 
390; M. Steinschneider, Hebrdische Ubersetzungen, 
584-8. (W. HARTNER) 
ABU ’L-KASIM, the name of a canting parasite, 

whom Muhammed b. Ahmed Abu ’1-Mutahhar al- 
Azdi depicts in his Hikdyat Abi ’l-Kasim al-Baghdadi 
as a Baghdad type. The book was probably written 
in the first half of the fifth century and purports to 
relate faithfully a day in the life of its hero. Abu 
’1-Kasim by means of his pious eloquence gets a 
hearing in a society of people at a banquet, rails at 
the guests and the host and shows his linguistic 
skill in a detailed comparison of the advantages of 
Baghdad and Isfahan. As the numerous courses of 
the repast are served, they are accompanied by his 
glib remarks. When the wine goes to his head he 
becomes importunate and vulgar, till finally, being 
forced to drink still more deeply, he falls asleep; 
when the intoxication is over he again plays the 
devout believer. Into this framework the author, 
led on by his philological inclinations, has inter- 
woven so much of his extensive knowledge of the 
adab literature and of the terminology of the different 
trades and also of pornographic poetry—he quotes 
many verses of Ibn al-Hadjdj4dj—that the realism 
of the description as well as the unity of the tale 
suffer considerably. 

Bibliography: Abu 'l-Mutahhar al-Azdi, Hi- 
kayat Abt ’l-Kdsim, ed. A. Mez, Heidelberg 1902; 
J. M. de Goeje, in GGA, 1902, 723 ff.; C. Brockel- 
mann, in Literarisches Centralblatt, 1902, 1568 ff. 

(J. Horovitz) 

ABU ’L-KASIM [see AL-zAHRAWwi]. 

ABU ’1-KASIM BABUR [see TimodriDs]. 

ABU ’L-KHASIB, a canal to the south of Basra 
(called after a client of the caliph al-Mansir), the 
most important among the canals that in the Middle 
Ages flowed from the west into the main channel 
of the Tigris, the Didja al-‘Awra? of Arabic authors, 
ice. the modern Shatt al-‘Arab. Its bed still exists. 
It was on its bank that the Zandj rebels built in the 
3rd/9th century the great fortress of al-Mukhtara. 

Bibliography: Le Strange, 47f.; M. Streck, 
Babylonien nach den arab. Geogr., Leiden 1900, i, 42. 

(M. STRECK) 
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ABU ’L-KHATTAB Muuammap B. ABI ZAYNAB 
MrKLA$ AL-ADJDA‘ AL-ASADI, Muslim heresiarch. 
According to al-Kashshi, his father was Miklas b. 
Abi ‘l-Khattab, and he himself used the kunyas Abi 
Isma{l and Abu ’l-Zubyan. He was a Kifan and a 
mawla of the tribe of Asad. In the Nusayri writings 
he is also called al-Kahili, He was one of the chief 
aa%s of the Imam Dja‘far al-Sadik, but fell into 
error and taught false doctrines, as a result of which 
he was repudiated and denounced by the Imam. 
Seventy of his followers, assembled in the mosque 
of Kifa, were attacked by order of the governor 
‘Isa b. Masa, and after a bitter struggle, were killed. 
Abu ’l-Khattab himself was arrested and brought 
before ‘Isi b. Misa, who had him executed and 
crucified at Dar al-Rizk, on the Euphrates, to- 
gether with a number of his followers. Their heads 
were sent to the Caliph al-Mansiir and impaled by 
the gate of Baghdad for three days. The date of these 
events is not precisely known, but a conversation 
recorded by al-KashshI as having taken place in 
138/755 appears to refer to the recent extermination 
of Abu ‘l-Khattab and his followers (/a’nkafa‘at 
atharuhum wa-faniyat ddjaluhum: al-KashshI 191; 
cf. Lewis, 33; Ivanow, however (p. 117) interprets 
this tradition as referring to the repudiation of Abu 
*l-Khattab by Dja‘far, and places his death in about 
145/762). According to the Nusayris, who still 
revere Abu ’l-Khattab, ‘he manifested the da‘wa’ 
at Dar al-Rizk on 10 or 1x Muharram, and both 
this and the day of his ‘appointment’ by Dja‘far 
al-Sadik (11 Dhu ’1-Hidjdja) are sacred anniversaries. 
He seems to have played a role of some importance 
in the early development of extremist Shl‘ite 
doctrine, and is named by the Central Asian Isma‘ili 
book Umm al-Kitab (Isl., 1936, pts. 1 and 2; cf. 
W. Ivanow, REI, 1932, 428-9), as well as by a number 
of Sunni and Ithn4-‘ashari sources, as a founder of 
the Isma‘ili faith. He is however condemned in 
later Ismaili writings of the Fatimid period, in 
much the same terms as in the books of the Ithna- 
‘ashariyya. For a discussion of his doctrines see 
KHATTABIYYA. 

Bibliography: The best accounts of the life 
and death of Abu’l-Khattab are to be found in 
Ithn4-‘ashari works, especially Kashshi, Ma‘rifat 
al-Ridjal, Bombay, 1317, 187 ff.; Nawbakhtl, 
Fivak, 37 and 58 ff. An Isma‘ili account will be 
found in the Kadi Nu‘man’s Da‘a’im al-Islam 
(A. A. Fyzee) vol. i, Cairo, 1951, 62 ff. There are 
also some interesting references in the Nusayri 
work Madjmi‘ al-A‘yad, ed. R. Strothmann, in 
Isl., 1946, 6, 8, 10, 148, 159, 202. For general 
discussions see Henry Corbin, Etude préliminaire 
pour le ‘Livre réunissant les deux sagesses’ de 
Nésir-e Khosraw. Tehran 1953, 14 ff.; W. Ivanow, 
The Alleged Founder of Ismailism, Bombay 1946, 
113 ff.; B. Lewis, The Origins of Isma“ilism, 
Cambridge 1940, 32 ff.; Muhammad Kazwini, in 
Djuwayni, iii, 344 ff. (B. Lewis) 
ABU '\-KHATTAB at-KALWADHANI [see 

AL-KALWADHANI]. 

ABU 'L-KHATTAB ‘Asp aL-A‘LA B. AL-SAMH 
AL-MA‘AFIRI at-Himyart aL-YAMANt, the first 
imam elected by the Ibadis of the Maghrib. 
He was one of the five missionaries (kamalat al-“lm, 
“carriers of science’) sent to the Maghrib by Abi 
‘Ubayda al-Tamimf of Basra, the spiritual head of 
the sect, in order to preach there the Ibadi creed 
(cf. 1BADryya]. These missionaries received from 
Aba ‘Ubayda the order to establish an imamate 
amongst the Ibadiyya of Tripolitania, with Abu 


*|-Khattab as imam. The activities of the kamalat 
al-Glm were crowned with success. In 140/757-8 
the Ibadi notables of Tripolitania, in a council held 
in Sayydd, near Tripoli, elected Abu ’l-Khattab 
as imdm. The Ibadi Berber tribes, Hawwa4ra, Nafisa 
etc., commanded by the new imam, conquered with 
the slogan 14 hukm illa li’llah wa-laé {a‘a illa ta‘at 
Abi ’l-Khattab, the whole of Tripolitania, including 
Tripoli, which became the residence of their chief. 
In Safar 141/Juni-July 758 the army of Abu ’l- 
Khattab took al-Kayraw4n, capital of Ifrikiya, at 
that time in the possession of the Sufris of the 
Berber tribe of Warfadjdjima. ‘Abd al-Rahman b. 
Rustam, the future founder of the Ibadi imamate 
of Tahart, was appointed governor of the town. 
The outcome of Abu ’l-Khattab’s conquests was the 
creation of an Ibadi state comprising the whole of 
Ifrikiya, viz. Tripolitania, Tunisia and the eastern 
part of Algeria. It even seems that Abu 'l-Khattab 
had a certain influence over the Sufris of Sidjilmassa. 
In Dhu ’l-Hidjdja 141/April 759, Muhammad b. 
al-Ash‘ath al-Khuza‘I, ‘Abbasid governor of Egypt, 
sent to Ifrikiya an army commanded by al-‘Awwam 
b. ‘Abd al-‘Aziz al-Badjali, to reconquer the province. 
The army was defeated by the Ibadis in the region 
of Surt, near the eastern boundaries of Abu ’l- 
Khattab’s possessions. Another ‘Abbasid army, led 
by Abu ’l-Ahwas ‘Umar b. al-Ahwas al-‘Idjli, was 
defeated at Maghmadas (Macomades Syrtis, modern 
Marsa Zafran). In the meantime, Ibn al-Ash‘ath 
received orders to march himself against the Berbers 
and to assume the government of Ifrikiya. On 
Teceiving this news, Abu ‘l-Khattab set out with a 
considerable army. Deceived, however, by astratagem 
ot Ibn al-Ash‘ath, who pretended to return to the 
east, he allowed his troops to disband. When Ibn 
al-Ash‘ath shortly afterwards reached the neigh- 
bourhood of Tripoli, the imam hastily assembled 
the nearest tribes to check his advance. The battle 
took place at Tawurgha (on the coast, a few days’ 
journey to the east of Tripoli) in Safar 144/May-June 
761. It was very bloody: Abu ’l-Khattab with 
twelve or fourteen thousand of his followers were 
killed. In Djumada I/August, Ibn al-Ash‘ath reoc- 
cupied al-Kayrawan. ° 
Bibliography: Abi Zakariyya’, al-Sirva wa- 
Akhbar al-A?imma (MS coll. S. Smogorzewski), 
fol. 1°, 6'-13%; E. Masqueray, Chronique d’Abou 
Zakaria, Algiers 1878, 18-38; Shammakhi, Siyar, 
Cairo 1301, 124-32; Bakri (de Slane, Descript. de 
Afr. sept.*), 7, 28, 149, transl. de Slane, 22, 63, 
285-6; Ibn Khaldiin, Hist. des Berb., i, 220, 373-5; 
H. Fournel, Les Berbers, i, 351, 355-60. 
(A, DE Mortviinski-T. Lewicx1) 
ABU ’L-KHATTAR aL-Husdm 8. D1RAR AL- 
Kasi, governor of al-Andalus, who arrived 
in that country from Ifrikiya in 125/743, to replace 
the wali Tha‘laba b. Salama al-‘Amilf. He carried 
out a liberal policy, and skilfully removed from 
Cordova the representatives of the Syrian diunds, 
who had come to Spain under the leadership of 
Baldj b. Bishr [q.v.]. On the advice of Count Ardabast 
(Artitbas), son of the Visigothic prince Witiza, he 
settled these djundis on fiefs, requiring from them 
in return that they should respond to mobilization 
appeals that might be made to them. It was in this 
way that the Syrian system of the djunds came 
to be introduced into al-Andalus. The representatives 
of the djund of Damascus were installed in the 
Elvira district, those of the djund of the Jordan in 
the district of Rayyo (Archidona and Malaga), 
those of the djund of Palestine in the district of 
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Sidona, those of the djund of Hims (Emesa) in the 
districts of Seville and Niebla, those of the djund 
of Kinnasrin in the district of Jaén, and those of 
the djund of Egypt in the Algarve and in the region 
of Murcia (Tudmir). A little later Abu 'l-Khattar 
entered into conflict with a powerful chiet of the 
djund of Kinnasrin, al-Sumayl [g.v.] b. Hatim al- 
Kilabi, who mustered troops and defeated the 
governor in Radjab 127/April 745 on the Guadalete. 
In vain did Abu ’l-Khattar afterwards attempt to 
regain his office; it was seized by the Djudhamite chief 
Thaw4ba b. Salama, who himself died the next year. 
Bibliography: E. Lévi-Provengal, Hist. Esp. 
mus., i, 48-50. (E. Ltvi-PRovENGAL) 

ABU’'L-KHAYR, ruler of the Ozbegs [see 
UzBEKs] and founder of the power of this nation, 
descendant of Shayban, Djuti’s youngest son [see 
SHAYBANIDS], born in the year of the dragon (1412; 
as the year of the hidjra 816/1413-4 is erroneously 
given). At first he is said to have been in the service 
of another descendant of Shayban, Djamaduk Khan. 
The latter met his death in a revolt; Abu ’l-Khayr 
was taken prisoner, but was released and shortly 
after proclaimed khan in the territory of Tura 
(Siberia) at the age of 17 (year of the ape-1428; as 
year of the hidjra 833/1429-30 is given). After a 
victory won over another khan of the family of 
Djuéi the greater part of Kiptak submitted to him. 
In 834/1430-1 he conquered Kh*arizm with its 
capital Urgandj, which was plundered, but soon 
afterwards he gave it back. According to his bio- 
graphers, Abu ’l-Khayr later vanquished two more 
princes, Mahmiid Khan and Ahmad Khan, conquered 
the city of Urdai-Bazar, and seized (though for a 
short time only) the ‘‘throne of Sayin Khan”’, i.e. that 
of Batu. Shortly before the death of Sultan Shahrukh 
(850/1447) Abu 'l-Khayr established himself firmly 
through the subjugation of the fortresses of Sighnak 
(at present the ruins of Sunak-Kurghan), Arkuk, 
Suzak, Ak-Kurghan and Uzkand ou the Sir Darya— 
the most significant event in his reign for the further 
history of the Ozbegs. Sighnak seems to have been 
his capital from that time. South of this region no 
durable conquests were made under Abu ’l-Khayr; 
even the neighbouring town of Yasi (now Turkistan) 
remained in the power of the Timirids. Marauding 
expeditions were frequently undertaken, even as 
far afield as Bukhara and Samarkand. Abu ’Il-Khayr 
appeared with greater forces in 855/1451-2 as an 
ally of the prince Abii Sa‘id against the then ruler 
of Samarkand ‘Abd Allah; with his aid ‘Abd Allah 
was defeated and killed and Abi Sa‘id was installed 
as ruler in Samarkand; R&abi‘a Sultan Bégum, 
daughter of Ulugh Beg, was given in marriage to 
Abu ’l-Khayr. A second attempt to interfere in the 
disputes of the Timiurids fell out less happily; 
Muhammad Djiki, favored by Abu ’l-Khayr against 


Abi Sa‘id, was forced in 865/1460-1 after some’ 


successes to raise the siege of Samarkand at the 
approach of his enemy, to quit the country ravaged 
by Abu ’l-Khayr’s auxiliary troops (under Burke 
Sultan) and in 868/1463—having, it seems, received 
no assistance from Abu ’l-Khayr—to surrender to 
his adversary. Shortly before, probably about 861/ 
1456-7 (Abu 'l-Khayr ’s grandson, Mahmid, born 
in 858/1454, is said to have been then three years 
old), Abu ’l-Khayr’s power received a severe blow 
from the Kalmak (Kalmucks); beaten in the open 
field, he had to flee to Sighnak and let the enemy 
ravage the whole country up to the Sfr. About 
870/1465-6 there appears to have taken place among 
the Ozbegs that split, through which the proper 
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inhabitants of the steppes, since called Kazak, 
separated from the other portion of the nation. The 
year of the rat (1468; erroneously identified with 
874/1469-70) is given as the year of Abu ’l-Khayr's 
death; the power founded by him was after a short 
interruption restored and extended by his grandson 
Muhammad Shaybani. 

Bibliography: Abu ’l-Khayr’s biography was 
written towards 950/1543-4 by Mas‘iid b. SUthman 
al-Kuhistani (Ta>vikk-i Abu 'l-Khayr ‘Khani; the 
statements in Howorth, Hist. of the Mongols, ii, 
687, are correct only so far as concerns the MS. 
of the British Museum, but not the work itself; 
cf. Rieu, Cat. of Pers. MSS., i, 102; the Leningrad 
MSS, including that of the University Library 
or. 852, used here, have also the beginning of the 
biography). Mas‘ad was also able to utilize the 
oral narratives of Abu ’l-Khayr’s son Siiyiinié 
Khan (d. 931/1525), who seems to have drawn 
his information from written sources, as for 
example the Mafla‘ al-Sa‘dayn of ‘Abd al-Razzak 
al-Samarkandi. Information about Abu ’l-Khayr 
is also to be found in the historical works 
on his grandson Shaybani and his successors, 
especially in the Tawdarikh-1 Nusrat Nama (cf. 
Rieu, Cat. of Turkish MSS., 276 ff.) and the 
writings dependent on it. (W. BarTHOoLp) 
ABU ’Lt-KHAYR at-ISHBILI, surnamed at- 

SHADJDJAR, “the arboriculturist”, author of a 
book on agriculture, was a native of Seville 
(Ishbiliya). Neither the date of his birth or that 
of his death are known, and one can only say that 
as he is quoted by Ibn al-‘Awwam [g.v.], who lived 
in the second half of the 6th/12th century, he must 
have belonged to an earlier period. He was probably | 
the contemporary of the botanist-physicians and 
“gardeners” of the 5th/11th century, such as Ibn 
Wafid al-Lakhmi, Ibn Bassal, Ibn Hadjdjadj al- 

“Ishbili and al-Tighnari. His K. al-Filaha is preserved 
in MSS in the Bibliothéque Nationale in Paris, in 
the Zaytiina mosque in Tinis and some private | 
libraries in North Africa. 

The following are the main contents of Abu 
‘l-Khayr’s book. (i) General considerations on 
planting (ghardsa): favourable months; influence of 
the moon; the time needed for plants to grow and 
to yield fruit; age of trees; damage (weather, animals, 
fire, water); special treatment of olive-trees, vines, 
fig-trees, palm-trees. (ii) Plantations proper: trees, 
bushes, grain, seeds; layering, pruning, grafting; 
fruit and vegetable conserves; growing of vegetables; 
aromatic plants, flowers; flax and cotton; banana 
and sugar-cane. (iii) Animals: of the back-yard, 
especially pigeons; bees and wild animals; harmful 
animals (reptiles, rodents and insects). (iv) Finally 
two pages on the tadjdrib al-‘am, i.e. meteorological 
gr astrological prognostications. 

“ Abu’l-Khayr appeals to his personal experience and 
observations in the gardens, parks, fields, vineyards 
and forests of the Aljarafe (al-Sharaf, district of Se- 
ville). His literary documentation consists in quoting, 
no doubt at second hand, the K. al-Nabat of Abi 
Hanifa al-Dinawari (which had been expounded 
in 60 vols. by Ibn Ukht Ghanim—cf. Makkari, 
Analectes, ii, 270), Aristotle, Anatolius, ‘‘Kastis” 
(Cassianus Bassus Scholasticus), Philemo—through 
adaptations of the Geoponica and through the al- 
Filaha al-Nabativya of Ibn Wahshiyya (q.v.]. [For 
this agronomical literature see FILAHA.] On the 
whole, the book is an empirical work of technical 
science, but, like the agronomical literature in 
general, is not without its popular and superstitious 
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side, and formulas for amulets and descriptions 
of talismans are given. 

Bibltography: The K. al-Filaha published in 
Fez 1357-8 is falsely attributed to Abu ’l-Khayr. 
An edition with annotated French translation is in 
preparation by the author of this article. Some 
paragraphs were published by A. Cherbonneau 
and H. Pérés, K. al-Filaha ou Livre de la Culture, 
in Bibl, Avabe-Frangaise, v, Algiers 1946. See also 
‘A. Abu ’l-Nasr, in MMIA, 1953, 557; J.-J. 
Clément-Mullet, intr. to Livre de lV Agriculture 
d’Ibn al-Awam, Paris 1864, i, 78; C. E. Dubler, 
in And., 1941, 137; E. Garcia Gémez, in And., 
1945, 132-4, 137-9; E. Lévi-Provengal, Hist. Esp. 
mus., iii, 241; J. M. Millas Vallicrosa, in And., 
1943, 287; 1948, 351-2; idem, in Tamuda, Tetuan 
1953, 48; H. Pérés, La poésie andalouse en arabe 
classique, Paris 1937, 197; idem, Bull. des Etudes 
Arabes, Algiers 1946, 130-2; Introduction to K. 
al-Filaha ou Livre de la Culture, d’Abu’l-Khayr 
ach-Chadjdjar al-Ichbili, Algiers 1946, 7-11. 

(H. Pérés) 

ABU KHIRASH Kuuwayuip sp. MurRA AL- 
HubDwati, mukhadram Arab poet, who was con- 
verted to Islam and died under the caliphate of 
‘Umar, from the bite of a snake while he was drawing 
water for Yamanite pilgrims (who were then required 
by the caliph to pay his diya). Abu Khirash is 
counted among the pre-Islamic warriors who could 
run faster then horses, sharing this distinction with 
his nine brothers Abii Djundab, ‘Urwa, al-Abahh, 
al-Aswad, Abu ’l-Aswad, ‘Amr, Zuhayr, Djannad 
and Sufyan, who also were poets of rank. 

Bibliography: The diwan of Abi Khirash 
was published by J. Hell, Newe Hudatliten-Diwane, 
ii, Leipzig 1933. Biographical notes and verses in 
Djahiz, Hayawan*, iv, 267, 351; Ibn Kutayba, 
Shi‘r, 417-8; Abii Tammam, Hamdasa (Freytag), 
365, 370; Aghani}, xxi, 54-70; Ibn Hadjar, Isaba, 
no. 2345; Baghdadi, Khizaéna, Cairo 1347, i, 400, 
“Askari, Diwan al-Ma‘ani, i, 131, ii, 72; Nallino, 
Scrittt, vi = Letteratura, 46 (French transl. 77). 

(Cu. PELLAT) 

ABU KUBAYS, a sacred hill on the eastern 
edge of Mecca. Rising abruptly from the valley 
floor, it overlooks the Great Mosque a few hundred 
meters away. The Ka‘ba corner containing the 
Black Stone points towards the hill, at the foot of 
which is al-Safa, the southern end of al-Mas‘a. 
Buildings now hem the hill in on nearly every side. 
Muslim tradition holds that this was the first 
mountain created by God. Adam and other ancients 
are sometimes said to be buried there. The hill’s 
older name was al-Amin, given because the Black 
Stone was kept safe there during Noah’s Flood. 
Various stories explain the origin of the name Abii 
Kubays (Yakit, s.v.); al-Azraki, 477-8, inclines 
towards the version identifying Abii Kubays as a 
man of Iyad, the first to build on the hill. Djabal 
Abii Kubays and al-Ahmar on the western side of 
the valley were together called al-Akhshaban (the 
Two Rough Ones); a hadith says that Mecca will 
last as long as these two. According to popular 
tradition, the Prophet was standing on Abii Kubays 
when the moon.was rent in twain (Kur., liv, 1). The 
Ka‘ba was destroyed in 64/683-4 by shots from a 
mandjanik fixed on Abii Kubays, and in medieval 
times a castle crowned the hill; no fortifications 
now remain there. The first séwsya of the Sanisi 
order was built on Abii Kubays c. 1252-3/1837, 


and in Snouck Hurgronje’s time a large Nakshbandi 
establishment also stood on the slopes (Mekka, 
ii, 285). 

For bibliography, see MAKKA. (G. Rentz) 

ABU KURRA Tueopore, Melkite Bishop of 
Harr4n, said to be the first Christian writer of 
importance to produce works in the Arabic 
language. He was born at Edessa c. 740 and must 
have died c. 820. He refers to himself in his writings 
as a disciple of John of Damascus (d. 749), but 
though he studied as a youth in the monastery of 
St. Saba in Palestine, he can hardly have been a 
student under the Damascene. Like that of John, 
however, his name is associated with the early 
stages of Christian apologetics against Islam, and 
with that Christian learning which played so large 
a part in moulding the development of Islamic 
theology. He wrote in his native Syriac, in Greek and 
in Arabic. His writings are for the most part polemical 
in nature, which may be explained by the fact that 
in his days the city of Harran was a centre of vigorous 
intellectual life in which pagans and Manichees, Jews, 
Muslims and Christians of orthodox and of non- 
orthodox persuasion all shared. In his extant 
treatises he defends his orthodox faith against the 
teachings of all these opposing traditions. His Greek 
tractates have been edited in Migne, Patr. Gr., xcvii, 
and the Arabic by Constantine Bacha, Oeuvres 
arabes de Théodore Aboucara, éveque de Haran, 
Beyrouth, n.d., though there is some doubt as to 
the authenticity of certain tractates included in 
each of these collections (see Peeters, in Acta 
Bollandiana, 1930, 94, and H. Beck, in Orientalia 
Christiana analecta, 1937, 40-3). 

Bibliography: Michael Syrus, Chronique, iii, 
29-34; C. Bacha, in Mach., 1903, 633-6; G. Graf, 
Gesch. d. christl. arab. Lit., ii, 7-26; id., Die arabt- 
schen Schriften des Theodor Abu Qurra, Paderborn 
1910. His part in the Muslim controversy is 
discussed in A, Palmieri, Die Polemik des Islam, 
18f.; G. Giiterbock, Der Islam im Licht der 
byzantinischen Polemik, 1912, 15 ff.; I. Kratsch- 
kovsky, in Khristianskij Vostok, 1916, 301-9; 
A. Guillaume, in the Centenary Suppl. to JRAS, 
1924, 233-44; C. H. Becker, Islamstudien, i, 434 ff.; 
W. Eichner, in Isl., 1936, 136 ff. (A. JEFFERY) 
ABU LAHAB, son of ‘Abd al-Muttalib and 

Lubna bint Hadjir (of Khuza‘a), and half-brother 
of Muhammad’s father. His name was ‘Abd 
al-‘Uzza and his kunya Abi SUtba; Abi Lahab 
(literally “father of the flame’’) was a nickname 
given by his father on account of his beauty. At 
one time, doubtless before Muhammad’s preaching 
had roused opposition, he was friendly with his 
nephew, for his sons ‘Utba and ‘Utayba were married 
(or perhaps only betrothed) to Muhammad’s daugh- 
ters Rukayya and Umm Kulthim respectively. 
During the boycott of Hashim and al-Muttalib by 
the other clans Abii Lahab dissociated himself from 
Hashim, probably because through his wife, a 
daughter of Harb b. Umayya, he was connected with 
“Abd Shams. On the death of Abi Talib, shortly after 
the end of the boycott, Abii Lahab became head 
of the clan and at first promised to protect Mu- 
hammad, presumably for the sake of the honour of 
the clan. He withdrew his protection, however, when 
Abi Dijahl and ‘Ukba b. Abi Mu‘ayt managed to 
convince him that Muhammad had spoken disrespect- 
fully of deceased ancestors like ‘Abd al-Muttalib 
and said they were destined for Hell. This loss of 
protection probably led to Muhammad’s attempt 
to settle in al-T aif; when it proved vain, Muhammad, 
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before entering Mecca again, had to obtain the 
djiwar of the head of another clan. This hostile 
conduct was doubtless the occasion of Stra cxi 
which, with a play on the name, consigns Abi 
Lahab and his wife to the flames of Hell. He died 
shortly after the battle of Badr to which he is said 
to have sent in his place a man who owed him 
money. There is a long story about his reaction to 
the news of this defeat. His sons ‘Utba and Mu‘attib 
became Muslims in 8/630, and ‘Utba’s grandson, 
al-Fadl b. al-‘Abbas, was known as a poet (A ghani, 
XV, 2-II), 

Bibliography: Ibn Hisham, 69, 231-3, 244, 
430, 461; Ibn Sa‘“d, i/1, 57, iv/1, 41-2; Wakidi, ed. 
Wellhausen, 42, 351; Tabari, index; Caetani, 
Annali, i, 308-9, 496; A. Fischer, in Ber. wu. d. 
Verh. d. Sachs. Ak, Wiss., Bd, 89, Heft 2. 

(W. MontGomERy Watt) 

ABU ’L-LAYTH at-SAMARKANDI, Nasr B. 
Mun. B. AHMAD B. IBRAHIM, known as Imdm al- 
Hudaé, a Hanafi theologian and jurisconsult of the 
4th/xroth century. The date of his death is variously 
given as between 373/983-4 and 393/1002-3. He 
must not be confused with his slightly older con- 
temporary al-Hajiz al-Samarkandi, whose name was 
also Abu ’l-Layth Nasr. The oldest known bio- 
graphical source, ‘Abd al-Kadir (d. 775/1373), 
attributes to this latter person some of the main 
works that generally go under the name of the 
Imam al-Hudd, but this seems to be a mistake. 

Abu ’l-Layth was a very successful author in 
several fields of the Islamic sciences, and his books 
have become popular from Morocco to Indonesia. 
His main works are: (1) a Tajsiy, printed Cairo 
1310/1892-3; this was translated into old Ottoman 
Turkish by Ibn ‘Arabshah (d. 854/1450-1), and Ibn 
‘Arabshah’s work was expanded by Abu ’1-Fadl 
Misa al-Izniqi, a contemporary, under the title 
Anfas al-Djawahir; manuscripts of these Turkish 
editions are among the oldest dated Ottoman 
Turkish manuscripts; (2) Khizdnat al-Fikh, a hand- 
book of Hanafi law; (3) Mukhtali/ al-Riwadya, on 
the divergent doctrines of the ancient Hanafi 
authorities, in three editions; (4) al-Mukaddima fi 
*l-Salat, on the duty of ritual prayer, with many 
commentaries; (5) Tanbih al-Ghafilin and (6) Bustan 
al-‘Arifin, both on ethics and piety, often printed; 
(7) an ‘Akida, in the form of question and answer 
(ed. A. W. T. Juynboll, BTLV 1881, 215 ff., 267 ff.), 
with a commentary by Muhammad b. ‘Umar al- 
Nawawi (d. after 1305/1888), under the title Kajr 
al-Ghayth (Brockelmann, S II, 814; C. H. Becker, 
Isl. 1911, 23), often printed, also Malay and Javanese 
interlinear translations. This ‘Akida is authentic 
(against Juynboll, l.c., and F. Kern, ZA 1912, 
170) and represents a popular, Hanafi current of 
theological thought (Schacht, in Studia Islamica, i). 

Bibliography: ‘Abd al-Kadir al-Kurashl, al- 
Dijawahir al-Mudi?a, Hyderabad 1332, ii, 196, 
264 f.; G. Fliigel, Die Krone der Lebensbeschrei- 
bungen, Leipzig 1862, 58f., 152f.; Muhammad 
‘Abd al-Hayy al-Laknawi, al-Fawa?id al-Bahiyya, 
Cairo 1324, 220; Brockelmann I, 210f.; S I, 
347 f. (nos. 6 and 7 refer to the same work). 

(J. ScHacnt) 

ABU’L-MA‘SALI Munammap B. ‘UBAyp ALLAH, 
Persian writer. His sixth ancestor was Husayn 
al-Asghar, traditionist and son of the Imam Zayn 
al-‘Abidin. His family lived for a long time in 
Balkh. He was a contemporary of Nasir-i Khus- 
raw, whom he may have known and about whom 
he gives us the earliest information available. 
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From two passages of his only work Ch. Schefer 
assumed that he was at the court of the Ghaznawid 
sultan Mas‘id III when he composed his Bayan 
al-Adyan, dated 485/1092, the earliest known work 
on religions in the Persian language. The first two 
chapters are devoted to religions before Islam and 
to some heresies; the third and fourth to the ex- 
position of the Sunnite and Shi‘ite doctrines and to 
the Islamic sects (especially Isma‘ilism); the fifth 
chapter, dealing with the extremists (which may, 
therefore, have been of importance) is lost. He 
mentions his main sources. His work has not the 
bulk of the Tabsirat al-‘Awamm of Sharif Murtada 
(second half of 12th century), but it commends 
itself by its clear precision and by the sober vigour 
of its style. It is among the best of the rare prose 
works in Persian from the Ghaznawid period. 
Editions by Ch. Schefer (Chrestomathie persane, i, 
131-71) and Abbas Iqbal, Teheran 1312/1934 (detailed 
genealogy of Abu 'l-Ma‘ali in the introduction); 
transl. H. Massé, RHR, 1926, 17-75. (H. Mass) 

ABU ’:t--MA‘ALI ‘ABD aL-MALIK {see aL- 
Djuwayni]. 

ABU MADYAN, Susu‘ays B. AL-HusayN AL- 
ANDALusi, famous Andalusian mystic, born about 
§20/1126 at Cantillana, a little town about 20 miles 
NNE of Seville. Sprung from a very modest family, 
he learnt the trade of weaver, but, impelled by an 
irresistible taste for knowledge, he learnt the Kw ran 
and, as soon as he was able, went to N. Africa to 
complete his education. At Fez he was the disciple 
of renowned masters, who owed, however, their 
fame less to their theological learning than to 
their piety and their ascetic lives—men such as 
Abi Ya‘azz4 al-Hazmiri, ‘Ali b. Hirzihim, and al- 
Dakkak. This last invested him with the khirka, 
the robe which bore witness to his vocation of 
sifi; but his real initiator into the theories of 
mysticism seems to have been Abi Ya‘azza. With 
the permission of this master, he left for the Orient. 
There he succeeded in absorbing the tradition of 
al-Ghazali and of the great mystics. At Mecca he 
may have encountered the famous ‘Abd al-Kadir 
al-Gilani (d. 561/1166). He returned to the Maghrib, 
and settled at Bidjaya (Bougie), where he became 
known for his teaching and his exemplary life. His 
fame reached the ears of the Mu’minid ruler Abi 
Yasuf Ya‘kib al-Mansir, who summoned him to 
the court at Marrakush, no doubt apprehensive 
about such religious prestige outside the Almohad 


sect. When within sight of Tilimsan (Tlemcen) Abi 


Madyan was taken ill and died (594/1197). Following 
his expressed wish he was buried at al-‘Ubbad, a 
village on the outskirts of Tlemcen, which was 
apparently already frequented by ascetics, but 
which, as his burial-place, was to become especially 
venerable. 

The place which he occupies amongst the most 
important figures in western Islam is not due, 
strictly speaking, to his writings; at least, his only 
surviving writings are ‘“‘a few mystical poems, a 
wasiyya (testament), and an ‘akida (creed)’”’ (A. Bel). 
It is because of the memory of him handed down 
by his disciples, and the maxims attributed to him, 
that he bas been considered worthy to be regarded 
as a kutb (pole), a ghawth (supreme succour), and a 
walt (friend of God). The maxims proclaim the 
excellence of the ascetic life, of renunciation of 
this world’s goods, of humility, and of absolute 
confidence in God. He used to say: “Action accom- 
panied by pride profits no man; idleness accompanied 
by humility harms no man. He who renounces 
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calculation and choice lives a better life’. He often 
repeated this line: “Say: Allah! and abandon all 
that is material or has to do with the material, if 
thou desirest to attain the true goal’. Actually there 
is nothing original in his conception of sifism, but 
the success of his doctrine and its long-continued 
influence can be explained by its conciliation of 
various tendencies and by the type of society which 
received it. “His great merit and his great success 
lie in his having realised, in a way that his hearers 
could understand, a happy synthesis of the influences 
which he had undergone. With him the moderate 
stfism that Ghazali had already, a century earlier, 
incorporated in Muslim orthodoxy, principally for 
the use of a privileged élite, is now adapted to the 
mentality of the North African believer, whether 
man of the people or literate... Abii Madyan... 
gave once and for all the keynote for North African 
mysticism’ (R. Brunschvig). 

The books of hagiography attribute miracles to 
him, and Tlemcen, where he died, adopted him as 
patron. His tomb, which became the centre of a fine 
architectural complex (mosque of al-‘Ubbad 737/1339, 
madrasa 747/1347, little palace, hammam) mainly 
built by the Marinid sultan of Fez Abu ’l-Hasan, 
ruler of Tlemcen, is still a place of pilgrimage for the 
country people of the province of Oran and eastern 
Morocco. 

Bibliography: Ibn Maryam, al-Bustén (Ben 
Cheneb), Algiers 1326/1908; transl. Provenzali, 
Algiers 1910, 115 ff.; Ghubrini, ‘Unwdan al-Diraya 
(Ben Cheneb), Algiers 1910; Ibn Khaldiin (Yahya), 
Hist. des B, ‘Abd al-W4d, transl. A. Bel, Algiers 
1904, i, 80-3; Ahmad Baba, Nayl al-Ibtihadj, 
Fez 1917, 107-112; J. J. J. Barges, Vie du célébre 
marabout Cidi Abou Medien, Paris 1884; Brosselard, 
Les inscriptions arabes de Tlemcen, in RAfr., 1859; 
A. Bel, La religion musulmane en Berbérie, i, Paris 
1938; id., Sidi Bou Medyan et son mattre Ed- 
Daqqéq, in Mélanges R. Basset, Paris 1923, i, 
31-68; R. Brunschvig, La Berbérie orientale sous 
tes Hafstdes, ii, Paris 1947, 317-9; M. Asin Palacios, 
El mistico murciano Abenarabi, Madrid 1925, 32. 

(G. Margals) 

ABU ':t-MAHASIN DyjamAt aL-Din Yosur B. 
TAGHRIBIRDI, Arabic historian, born at 
Cairo, probably in 812/1409-10 (exact date doubtful). 
His father was a mamlik from Asia Minor (Rim) 
bought and promoted by Sultan al-Zahir Barkak; 
under Sultan al-Nasir Faradj he became commander 
in chief of the Egyptian armies (amir kabir, atabak) 
in 810/1407, and in 813 viceroy (naib al-salfana) of 
Damascus, where he died early in 815/1412. The 
boy Yusuf was brought up by his sister, wife of the 
chief kadi Muhammad b. al-‘Adim al-Hanaff and 
then of the chief kadi ‘Abd al-Rahm4n al-Bulkini 
al-Shafii (d. 824). He studied under many noted 
scholars the usual learned disciplines, and also music, 
Turkish and Persian. At the same time he had 
entrance to the Mamlik court, became proficient in 
military exercises, and was granted a fief (tka‘). 
He made the pilgrimage to Mecca in 826/1423, in 
849/1445 (as a bashd in the hadjdj escort), and again 
in 863/1459. In 836/1432 he took an active part in 
the Syrian campaign of Sultan Barsbay, with whom 
he was on intimate terms (as he was with later 
sultans), and turned to the writing of history after 
he had heard al-‘Ayni’s works read to that sultan. 

His first important work was al-Manhal al-Safi 
wa 'l-Mustawfi ba‘d al-Wafi, biographies of the 
sultans and important amirs and scholars from 
650/1248 to 855/1451, but with some additions as 
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late as 862/1458; an annotated résumé was published 
by G. Wiet in MIE, 1932, 1-480. 

Next came al-Nudjim al-Zéhira fi Mulak Misr 
wa ’l-Kahira, a history of Egypt from 20/641 to his 
own times, and continuing also the biographical 
series of the Manhal. It was written, he says, for 
himself and his friends, especially Sultan Djakmak’s 
son Muhammad, and at first went only to the end 
of Djakmak’s reign, Muharram 857/Jan. 1453. Later 
he continued it to 872/1467 (see below). Editions: 
Abé ’l-Mahasin ibn Tagri Bardit Annales, from 
20/641 to 365/976, ed. Juynboll and Matthes, 2 vols., 
Leiden 1855-61; Abu 'l-Mahdsin ibn Taghrt Birdt’s 
Annals, tiom 366/977 to 566/1171 and from 746/ 
1345 to §72/14 7, ed. W. Popper (Univ. of California 
Publ. in Semitic Philology, ii, iii part I, v, vi, xii) 
Berieley 1909-29; al-Nudjim al-Zahira, from 20/641 
t> 799/1397, Cairo 1348/1929 ff. (Dar al-Kutub al- 
Misriyya, al-Kism al-Adabi). 

The death of al-Makrizi in 845 and of al-‘Ayni 
in 855 left Abu ’l-Mahasin as Egypt’s principal 
historian, and he wrote Hawddith al-Duhur fi Mada 
*l-Ayyam wa 'l-Shuhér, chronicles from 845/1441 to 
12 Muharram 874/July 16, 1469, to continue al- 
Makrizi’s al-Sulik l-Ma‘rifat Duwal al-Mulik. 
Simultaneously he continued his own Nudjim, but 
omitted from it much of the Hawddith’s fuller 
material regarding persons and economic and 
political conditions. Edition: Extracts from Abu 
"l-Mahasin ibn Taghri Birdi’s Chronicle Hawddith 
al-Duhir, ed. Popper (Univ. Cal. Pub. in Semitic 
Phil., viii), 1930-42 (contains all passages not 
represented in Nudjam, vol. vii). 

Two other extensive historical works, not men- 
tioned by him or his biographers, are ascribed to 
him: Nuzhat al-Ra?y for 678-747/1279-1346, and al- 
Bahr al-Zakhir fi ‘Ilm al-Awwal wa 'l-Akhir, for 
32-71/652-90. 

He wrote also several condensations or extracts 
from his main works: al-Dalil al-Shafi ‘ala 'l-Manhal 
al-Safi; Kitab al-Wuzarda?; al-Bishara fi Takmilat 
al-Ishéva (supplement to al-Dhahabi’s Ishkéra); al- 
Kawakib al-Bahira; Mansha? al-Latafa fi Dhikr man 
Waltya’l-Khilafa; and Mawrid al-Lafafa fi man 
Walya’l-Saltana wa’l-Khilafa, ed. with Latin trans- 
lation by J. E. Carlyle, Cambridge 1798. 

His works other than on history were: Tahdrif 
Awlad al-‘Arab fi ’l-Asma al-Turkiyya; al-Amthal 
al-S@iva; Hilyat al-Sifat fi 'l-Asma? wa’l-Sinad‘at 
{anthology of poetry, history and literature); al- 
Sukkar al-Kadih wa'l-‘Ity al-F@ih (a poem of 
mystic content); and a short treatise on vocal music. 

He left the manuscripts of his works to the tomb- 
mosque which he had built for himself. He died on 
5 Dhu’'l-Hidjdja, 874/5 June 1470. 

Bibliography: Ahmad al-Mardji (the author’s 
pupil and copyist of the Mamnhal), in Nudjim, 

Cairo, i, Introd., p. 9; Sakhawi, Daw?, x, 305-8; 

Ibn al-‘Imad, Shadhardt, ix, 317; Ibn lyas, Bada‘ 

(Kahle and Mustafa), iii, (5c), 43; Weil, Chalifen, 

iv, pp. xvii-xxi; v, pp. vii-xiv; E. Amar, in Mé- 

langes H. Derenbourg, 1909, 245-54; G. Wiet, in 

BIE, 1930, 89-105; Brockelmann, II, 41, S$ II, 

39; F. Wiistenfeld, Die Geschichtsschretber der 

Araber, no. 490; Hadjdji Khalifa (Fliigel), index, 

no. 4301; Babinger, 61. (W. Popper) 

ABU’'t-MAHASIN Yisur Bs. MUHAMMAD B. 
Yusur aut-FASI, Moroccan scholar, and Siff 
shaykh of repute, born in 938/1530-31, the ancestor 
of the Fasiyyin (vernacular Fasiyyin) family, which, 
since the 16th century, has provided the town of 
Fas with a long succession of scholars and jurists, 
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Abi’l-Mahasin al-Fasi himself belonged to the 
Fihrite branch of the Banu ’l-Djadd, which, about 
880/1475, had emigrated from Malaga, in Spain, to 
Morocco. He was born at al-Kasr al-Kabir (or, in 
the Spanish form, Alc4zarquivir), where his grand- 
father Yusuf had settled after a stay of seven years 
at Fas (this is how he came to acquire the appel- 
lative al-Fasi, which remained that of ali his des- 
cendants). But it was to the. capital of North Morocco 
that Abu’l-Mahasin al-Fasi went to study, and 
there he finally settled, from 988/1580 onwards. He 
soon acquired there an exceptional reputation for 
learning and piety, and founded a zéwiya which 
has been much frequented ever since. In 986/1578, 
he took part in the famous battle of W4di? 1-Makhazin 
against the Portuguese (see sa‘p1ps). He died on 
18 Rabi‘ I 1013/14 August 1604. Among his most 
famous descendants should be mentioned his son 
Muhammad al-‘Arabi al-Fasi, author of a monograph 
on Abu ’l-Mahasin, the Mir’dt al-Mahdsin (lith. at 
Fez in 1324), his grandson ‘Abd al-Kadir b. Ali 
(q.v.], and the son of the latter, ‘Abd al-Rahman 
(q.v.]. A genealogical table of the Fasiyyan family 
will be found in Hist. Chorfa, 242. 

Bibliography: E. Lévi-Provengal, Hist. Chorfa, 

240-41, and the numerous references mentioned 

tbid., 240, n. 4, among which may be cited here 

only Ifrani, Sa/wat man Intashar, Fez, n.d., 27; 

Kadiri, Nashr al-Mathani, Fez 1310, i, 89; Mu- 

hibbi, Khuldsat al-Athar, Cairo 1284, iv, 507; 

Kattani, Salwat al-Anjas, Fez 1316, ii, 306 ff.; 

M. Bencheneb, E‘ude sur les personnages mentionnés 

dans Vidjdza du cheikh Abd el-Qddir el-Fdsy, Actes 

XVI* Cong. Int. Or., iv, Paris 1908, § 19 bis. 

(E. Lfévi-PRovENGAL) 

ABU MANSOR I yds at-NAFOSI, governor 
of Djabal Nafisa and Tripolitania, on behalf 
of the Rustamid imam of Tahart, Abu’l-Yakzan 
Muhammad b. Aflah (d. 281/894-5). He came from 
Tindemira, a village in the Djabal Nafiisa, but the 
exact dates of his birth and death are unknown. 
His province comprised the whole of Tripolitania, 
excepting the town of Tripoli which belonged to 
the Aghlabids. He had immediately to engage in 
conflict with the Berber Ibadi tribe of Zaw4gha, 
who occupied the coast between Tripoli and Djerba. 
The tribe, which sought to free itself from depen- 
dence on the Nafiisa and had adopted the dissident 
doctrines of Khalaf b. al-Samh, revolted against Aba 
Mansir under the leadership of the son of Khalaf, 
who had taken refuge with them. Aba Mansir, 
attacked by the Zawagha, defeated them with severe 
losses; their leader fortified himself on the island of 
Djerba, but his followers were bribed and delivered 
him up to Abi Mansar. 

According to Ibn al-Rakik, quoted by al-Sham- 
makhi, when in 266/879-80 the invader Abu ’l-‘Abbas 
Ahmad b. TFiiliin defeated the Aghlabid governor of 
Tripoli, Muhammad b. Kurhub, and besieged the city 
for forty three days, the inhabitants called Aba Manstr 
to their help. He arrived with twelve thousand men, 
attacked Ibn Tiliin outside the city and routed him. 

Biblsography:E. Masqueray,Chronique a’ Abou 

Zakaria, Algiers 1878, 188-94; Dardjini, Tabakat 

al-Mash@tkk (MS); Shammakhi, S#yar, Cairo 1301, 

224-5; A. de Motylinski, Le Djebel Nefousa, Paris 

1899, 91, n. 3; R. Basset, Les sanctuaires du 

Dyebel Nefousa, JA, 1899, 432. (T. Lewicx1) 

ABU MANSOR [see aL-rHa‘ALisl]. 

ABU MA‘SHAR Dya‘raR 8. MUHAMMAD B. 
‘UmaR AL-BALKHI, astrologer, usually known 


in western Europe as Albumasar, was born at Balkh 
in eastern Khurasan, studied at Baghdad, and was 
a contemporary of the famous philosopher al-Kindi 
(first half of 3rd/gth century); after studying the 
Islamic traditions, he devoted himself particu- 
larly to the study of astronomy and astrology, and 
it is to the latter that he owes his celebrity. He 
benefited fully from the very flourishing state of astro- 
nomical studies in Baghdad, but had a decided 
preference for astrology. In any case, in his various 
astrological works it is possible to pick out the 
astronomical principles and laws that he derived 
from contemporary scholars. He died at WéAsit, 
almost a centenarian, in 272/886. 

In the works of Abii Ma‘shar can be observed the 
influences exerted at that time on Arab learning by 
cultural currents from Persia (in the Pahlawi tongue), 
and, more indirectly, from India. But Aba Ma‘shar 
not only benefited from the learning of his contemp- 
oraries; even in his own time he was reputed to be 
a plagiarist. The author of the Fihrist, on the autho- 
rity of Ibn al-Muktafi, tells us that Aba Ma‘shar 
plagiarized various authors, particularly the works 
of Sind b. ‘Alf, and these accusations are corroborated 
by modern criticism. 

Among his numerous works may be cited: 

(rt) a collection of astronomical tables (z#dj), 
unfortunately lost, in which the movements of the 
planets were calculated for the meridian of Gangdiz 
(or Gangdez in Pahlawi), and in agreement with the 
Indian theory of millenary cycles (hasarat). 

(2) al-Madkhal al-Kabir (The great introduction 
to Astrology), a treatise divided into eight books and 
still unpublished in Arabic, twice translated into 
Latin, first in 1130 by Johannes Hispalensis, then, 
in 1150, by Hermannus Secundus or the German. 
This work was to have a great influence in Christian 
Europe; the Latin manuscripts of it are numerous, 
and Hermann’s translation was printed at Augsburg 
quite early, in 1489, under the title Introductorium 
in astronomam Albumasaris Abalachti octo continens 
libros partiales; it was also printed in Venice in 1495 
and again in 1506. It is important to note that this 
corpus of astrology contains an exposition of the 
theory of tides, and it can be said that medieval 

, Europe learned the laws of the ebb and flow of the 

\ sea from it. There are in this theory, side by side with 
true observations, some completely fantastic expla- 
nations. The moon is made to influence also the 
winds, rainfall, and the whole sublunary world. 

(3) Akkdm Tahawil Sini al-Mawdlid, translated 
by Johannes Hispalensis under the title De magnis 
comunctionibus ef annorum revolutionibus ac corum 
profectionibus octo continens tractatus, printed at 
Augsburg in 1489, and at Venice in 1515. The Arabic 
text is found in Escurial ms. 917 (Brockelmann, I, 
221, is wrong in supposing that this is a ms. of the 
preceding work), and also in ms. 2588 of the Bibl. 
Nat. of Paris. Nallino believed that the translation 
of De magnis coniunctionibus ... was from an Arabic 
original, Dalalat al-Ashkhés al-‘Ulwiyya (‘Indic- 
azioni date dalle persone superiori dagli astri’), and 
Suter denied any connection between the De magnis 
comtunctiontbus and the K#taéb al-Kiradnat which is 
also attributed to Albumasar; but, as J. Vernet 
points out in a recent article, there is a large measure 
of correspondence between the two works. 

(4) al-Nwkat, a sort. of summary of the previous 
treatise, translated by Johannes Hispalensis under 
the title Flores astrologiae: the Arabic text is in 
Escurial ms. 918, 1, and 938, 5, and also in folios 
1-29 of ms. 2588 of the Bibl. Nat., Paris. The Latin 
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translation was 
Venice in 1488, 1485, and 1506. 

(5) al-Ulaf fi Buyat al-‘Ibddai was, judging by 
the quotations from it in later authors, a study on 
the temples built in the world in each millenary. 

(6) Mawéalid al-Ridjal wa’l-Nisa’, a treatise on the 
horoscopes of men and women, divided into twelve 
chapters, and preserved in ms.- Berlin no. 5881. 

Some other works are also attributed to Abi 
Ma‘shar, but their authenticity cannot be proved; 
in any case, they do not involve a different view of 
the scientific character of our author, which is 
almost exclusively astrological. 

Bibliography: Brockelmann, I, 221, S I, 394; 
H. Suter, Die Mathematiker und Astronomen der 
Araber, 28, Nachtr., 162; Ibn al-Kifti, Ta?rikh 

- al-Hukama? (Lippert), 152; J. Lippert, Aba 

Ma‘shars Kitab al-ulif, WZKM, 1895, 351-8; 

M. Steinschneider, Die europdischen Ubersetzungen, 

35-8; P. Duhem, Le systéme du monde, ii, 369-860; 

C. Nallino, Seritti, iv, 331-2; G. Sarton, Introd. 

to the Hist. of Science, i, 568; J. Vernet, Problemas 

bibliogrdficos en torno a Albumasar, Barcelona 

1952. (J. M. MrtvAs) 

ABU MA‘SHAR Napyjin s. ‘App AL-RABMAN 
AL-SINDI at-Mapani, a slave from the Yaman, 
possibly of Indian parentage, who purchased his 
freedom and lived in Medina. He was considered a 
rather ‘“‘weak” hadith scholar, but he is deservedly 
famous as the author of a Kitab al-Magh4azi. 
Numerous fragments of it have been preserved by 
al-Wakidi and Ibn Sa‘d. Among his authorities he 
mentions Nafi‘, the mawlé of Ibn ‘Umar, Muhammad 
b. Ka‘b al-Kurazi, and other scholars of Medina. 
In the year 160/776-7, he left Medina and remained 
in Baghdad until his death in Ramadan (?) 170/787. 
There he enjoyed the favor of several members of 
the court of the ‘Abbasid caliphs. Al-Tabari has 
taken from him information on Biblical history 
and on Muhammad’s life and especially chronological 
statements, the latter going down to the very year 
of his death. 

Bibliography: Brockelmann, S I, 207; 
Bukhari, Ta’rikh, Haydarabad 1360, 114; Ibn 
Hibban, Madjrihin (ms. Aya Sdfiya 496, fol. 234); 
Ibn ‘Adi, Du‘afa? ms. Topkapu Saray, Ahmet ITI, 
2943, iii, fols. 183b-185a); al-Khatib al-Baghdadi, 
Twrikh Baghdad, xiii, Cairo 1349/1931, 457-62; 
Ibn Hadjar, Tahdhib, x, Haydarabad 1325-7, 
419-22; Dhahabi, Nubala@? (ms. Topkapu Saray, 
Ahmet iii, 2910, vi, fols. 188b-190a); id., 
Ta@rikh al-Islam, under the kunyas of the obitua- 
ries of the 17th fabaka; Ibn Kutayba, Ma‘drif 
(Wiistenfeld), 253; Ya‘kibi, ii, 523; Yakut, 
Mu‘djam, iii, 166; id., Musktartk, 256; J. Horovitz, 
in IC, 1928, 495-8. 

: (J. Horovitz-F. RosenrTHAL) 

ABU MIDFA‘ [see sikka]. 

ABU MIHDJAN ‘Asp ALLAH (or MALIK or 
‘Amr) B. HaBis, Arab poet of the Thakif tribe, 
counted as one of the mukhadramin. After taking 
part in the defence of al-Ta?if against Muhammad, 
when he wounded with an arrow a son of Abi Bakr 
(in 8/630), he was converted in 9/631-2 and fought 
at al-Kadisiyya. The story goes that, in order to 
take part in this battle, he escaped first from his 
escort (for ‘Umar had banished him to Hadawda, 
see Goldziher, Abhandl., i), then managed to obtain 
provisional liberty, thanks to the wife of Sa‘d b. 
Abi Wakkas; Sa‘d had imprisoned him for drunken- 
ness, but the poet’s conduct in the battle—which 
has been somewhat embroidered by the historians— 
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won for him the general’s pardon. It is possible 
that Abi Mihdjan also took part in the battle of 
Vologesias (Ullays). In 16/637 he was again exiled by 
“Umar to Nasi‘, and died shortly afterwards; it is 
said that his tomb was to be seen on the frontier of 
Adharbaydjan or of Djurdjan. 

The fragments of his poetry that have been 
preserved show no originality, but his reputation 
as a poet is upheld mainly by his bacchanalian 
songs (the famous line: ‘When I die, bury me at 
the foot of a vine...’ is attributed to him); and a 
group of poems in which he openly challenges the 
Ku’ran’s prohibition of wine must be taken seriously. 
It was this attitude that led to his being banished 
several times by ‘Umar. 

This poet should not be confused with his namesake 
Abt Mihdjan Nusayb b. Rabah, on whom see NUSAYB. 

Bibliography: The diwdén of Abii Mihdjan 
has been edited by C. Landberg, Primeurs arabes, 
i, Leiden 1886 (another ed., Cairo n.d., with a 
commentary by al-‘Askari), and by Abel, Leiden 
1887 (with a biography and a Latin translation). 
Accounts of him are to be found in Djumabhi, 
Tabakat (Cairo), 105-6; Ibn Kutayba, Shi‘r, 251-3; 
Mas‘idi, Muridj, iv, 213-19; Aghdani', xi, 137-43, 
xxi, 210-24; Ibn Hadjar, Jsdéba, iv, no. 1017; 
Baghdadi, Khizdna (Bilak), iii, 550-6; Caetani, 
Annali, v, 224 sqq.; Brockelmann, I, 40, S I, 70; 
QO. Rescher, Abriss, i, 105-7; Nallino, Scritti, vi, 46. 

(N. RHoDOKANAKIS-CH. PELLAT) 

ABU MIKHNAF Lit bs. YauyA B. SA‘Ip B. 
MIKHNAF AL-Azpi, one of the earliest Arabic 
traditionists and historians, d. 157/774. He 
is credited in the Fihrist with 32 monographs on 
diverse episodes of Arab history, relating mainly to 
‘Irak, much of the contents of which is preserved 
in the chronicles of al-Baladhuri and al-Tabari. The 
separate works which have come down to us under 
his name are later pseudographs. His great-grand- 
father Mikhnaf was the leader of the ‘Iraki Azd on 
the side of ‘Ali (for him see Ibn Sa‘d, vi, 22 and Nasr 
b. Muzahim, Wak‘at Siffin (Cairo 1365), index); on 
the whole, however, Abii Mikhnaf presents an ‘Iraki 
or Kifan, rather than purely $hi‘ite, point of view 
in his historical narratives. As a traditionist he is 
regarded as weak and unreliable. 

Bibliography: Fihrist 93; Tisi, List, no. 575; 
Kutubi, Fawdt, ii, 175 (ed. Cairo 1951, no. 360); 
Brockelmann, I, 65; S I, 1or-2; Storey, ii, 229; 
J. Wellhausen, Ar. Reich, pref. 111-v (brief char- 
acterization of his materials and method); F. 
Wiistenfeld, Der Tod Husains und dte Rache 
(AGGW, 1883); Bartold in Zapiski Vostoch. otd. 
imper. arkheol. obshch., xvii, 147 ff.; R. E. Briinnow, 
Die Charidschiten, Leiden 1884. : 

(H. A. R. GipB) 

ABU MUHAMMAD ‘App ALLAH B. MUHAMMAD 
B. BARAKA At-‘UmAnI, commonly called Inn 
Baraka, Ibadite author from the township of 
Bahla in ‘Uman. The precise dates of his life are not 
known, but an ‘Umani Ibadite writer, Ibn Mudad, 
regards him as a disciple and partisan of the imam 
Sa‘id b. ‘Abd Allah b. Mahbab, killed in 328/939-40. 
He himself played a considerable part in the political 
life of ‘Um4n and composed several historical and 
juridical works, of which only the following are 
extant: 1. al-Dijdmi‘, on the principles of law; 
2. al-Muwazana, on the condition of ‘Uman at the 
time of the imam al-Salt b. Malik, and dealing also 
with certain points of principle and their juridical 
solutions; 3. al-Siva, somewhat similar to the 
preceding work; 4. Madk al-‘Ilm, in praise of 
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knowledge and those who pursue it; 5. al-Takyid; 
6. al-Ta‘aruf; 7. al-Sharh li-DjdmiS Ibn Dia‘far, 
doubtless a commentary on al-Djdmi‘, a work by 
Abt Djabir Muhammad b. Dja‘far al-Azkawi of 


‘Uman, dealing with the application of legal 
principles. 
Bibliography: Salimi, Tubkfat alA‘yan fi 


Sirat Ahl ‘Umdn, i, Cairo 1332, 153, 166, 167; 

idem, al-Lam‘a (in a collection of six IbadI works 

published in Algeria, 1326), 210-1; al-Styar al- 

SUmdniyya, ms. Lwow, foll. 183%-198% and 

271™; E, Masqueray, Chronique d’Abou Zakaria, 

Algiers 1878, 139, n.: A. de Motylinski, Biblio- 

graphie du Mzab, in Bull. de Corr. Afr., Algiers 

1885, 19, nos. 19 and 20, (T. Lewiex1) 

ABU MUHAMMAD SALIH sb. YansArAN B. 
GHAFIYYAN AL-DUKKALI aL-MApDjIRi, famous 
Moroccan saint of the 6th-7th century A.H., 
patron of the town of Asfi [g.v.], the present-day 
Safi. Born about 550/1155, his principal master was 
the famous Abi Madyan [g.v.] al-Ghawth, patron 
of Tilimsan (Tlemcen). He went on pilgrimage to 
Mecca and is believed to have stayed in Alexandria 
twenty years to follow the teaching of the sifi 
“Abd al-Razzak al-Djazili, who was of Moroccan 
origin. After his return to Morocco he became the 
propagandist among his fellow-countrymen of the 
hadjdj and talab al-‘ilm in the East, and retired to 
the ribaf of Asfi, where he died on 25 Dhu ’l-Hidjdia 
631/22 September 1234. A monograph on him, 
entitled al-Minhadj al-Wadik fi Tahkik Karamat Abi 
Muhammad Salih, was written by his great-grandson 
Ahmad b. Ibrahim b. Ahmad b. Abi Muh. Salih. 

Bibliography: Ibn Farhin, Dibadj, Cairo 

1329, 132; Badisi, Maksad, tr. G. S. Colin, in AM, 

1926, 92, 195 (n. 295); Kattani, Salwat al-Anjas, 

Fez 1316, ii, 43-44; Lévi-Provengal, Fragments 

historiques sur les Berbéres au Moyen Age, Rabat 

1934, 77-8; idem, Hist. Chorfa, 221 and n. 3. 

(E. Litvi-PRovENGAL) 

ABU MUSA [see aL-asu‘arI]. 

ABU MUSLIM, leader of the revolutionary 
“Abbasid movement in Khurasén. He was of 
obscure antecedents, probably a slave of Persian 
origin, in the service of the Bani ‘Idjl in Kifa. 
Here he made contact with the shi‘a and in 119/737 
he is found amongst the followers of the ghalt 
al-Mughira b. Sa‘id. In 124/741-2, the Khurasanian 
nukaba? of the ‘Abbasids, proceeding to Mecca, 
found him in prison. They liberated him and took 
him to the Imam Ibrahim b. Muhammad. After 
instructing him, the Imam sent him in 128/745-6 to 
Khuras4n with the mission of directing the movement 
of insurrection in that province. 

On arrival in Khurasan and after overcoming the 
initial hostility of the local chiefs of the movement 
(especially Sulayman b. Kathir), Aba Muslim 
managed with dexterity and energy to reap the 
fruits of the long ‘Abbasid propaganda. On 1 
ShawwéAl 129/15 June 747 the black banners of the 
insurgents were publicly raised. Profiting by the 
internal discords of the Umayyad army, Abi 
Muslim gained support among the Yamanites, and 
succeeded in taking Marw in Rabi‘ II or Djumada I 
130/December 747 or January 748. From there his 
generals operated in all the surrounding regions; one 
of them, Kahtaba b. Shabib [q.v.], took up the 
pursuit of the Umayyad forces towards the west, 
which was to end in the fall of the dynasty. 

After the proclamation of al-Saffah as caliph, 
Abi Muslim remained as governor in Khurasan, 
ensuring, on the one hand, internal security (sup- 


pression of the Shi‘ite revolt in Bukhara, 133/750-1), 
and extending, on the other hand, the Islamic 
conquest towards the east (expedition of Abi 
Daid, the same year). His relations, however, 
with the new dynasty, which in great part owed to 
him its success, became increasingly strained. It 
does not seem that there was, on his part, an actual 
design of revolt, nor do the assertions of some 
heresiographers, followed by modern scholars, that 
he was carrying on an extremist religious pro- 
paganda, seem to correspond to the truth. His 
great prestige and power, however, were enough in 
themselves to alarm the ‘Abbasids. The accession 
of al-Mansiir in 136/753-4 marks the beginning of 
the crisis. After making use of Abii Muslim against 
his uncle ‘Abd Allah b. SAIi [g.v.], he invited him 
to present himself at court. Abii Muslim, after long 
hesitation, suspecting, but not fully crediting, what 
was waiting for him, decided to do as he was bid, 
and was treacherously killed. His memory remained 
alive in the Eastern provinces, and, starting with 
the movement of al-Mukanna‘ [g.v.], gave rise, 
during many years, to political and religious agita- 
tion. 
Bibliography: Dinawari, al-Akhbar al-Tiwél 
(Guirgass), Ya‘kibi, Tabari, indexes; Aghani, 
Tables; G. van Vloten, De Opkomst der Abbasiden 
in Chorasan, Leiden 1890, 70-131; J. Wellhausen, 
Das arabische Reich und sein Sturz, 323-52; 
R. N. Frye, The Role of Aba Muslim in the ‘Abbasid 
Revolt, MW, 1947, 28-32; S. Moscati, Studi su 
Abi Muslim, I-III, Rend. Linc., 1949, 323-35, 
474-95; 1950, 89-105. (S. Moscat1) 
ABU ’t-MU°THIR at-SaLtt 3. Kuamis AL- 
BAHLAWI at-‘UmANI, Ibadi historian and 
lawyer, native of Bahla? in ‘Uman. His exact dates 
are not known; but he is counted among the Ibadi 
scholars of the second half of the 3rd/gth century. 
He left valuable literary materials, especially in the 
field of history, and also took an active part in the 
political life of his time, being a zealous partisan 
of the imam al-Salt b. Malik, deposed in 273/886-7. 

Among his works, the following are worthy of 
note: (1) al-Akdath wa ’l-Sifat, devoted to events 
in ‘Um4n at the time of al-Salt b. Malik, and to 
the circumstances of his deposition; (2) al-Bayan 
wa ’l-Burhan, on the principle of the institution of 
the Imamate in connection with the affair of al-Salt; 
(3) al-Sira, containing information about the im- 
portant figures of the earliest period of Ibadism. — 
MSS of these three books were in the possession of 
S. Smogorzewski. (4) Tafsir al-khams mivat Aya, 
commentary on five hundred verses dealing with 
forbidden and permitted things. 

Bibliography: Salimi, Tuhfat al-ASyan ft 
Sirat Ahl ‘Umdan, 1332, i, 65-6, 153; idem, al-Lam‘a 
(in a collection of six Ibadi works, published in 
Algeria, 1326), 219; E. Masqueray, Chronique 
@ Abou Zakaria, Algiers 1878, 139, note; al-Styar 
al ‘Umamyya, MS Lwow University, fol. 3r-16v, 
I7t-25%, 37f-47V, I15v-I20r, 268r, 270v; A. de 
Motylinski, Bibliographie du Mzab, Bull. de Corr. 
Afr., 1885, 20, no. 27; S. Smogorzewski, Matériaux 
pour servir & la bio-bibliographie ibadite (unpub- 
lished). (T. Lewicxt) 
ABU NADDARA, Ya‘kis 8. RaFAIL Sano‘ 

(also James Sanua), prolific Jewish Egyptian 
journalist and playwright (1839-1912). He 
indirectly influenced the ‘Urabi Revolt by teaching, 
lecturing, writing and performing short satirical 
plays and first starting the publication of Aba 
Naddara Zark@ (“the man with green spectacles’’), 
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an anonymous lithographic sheet, enlivened by 
cartoons, in. the Egyptian fallahin dialect. Because 
he had criticized the Khedive and his counsellors, 
he had to leave Egypt in 1878; but he continued to 
publish his newspaper in Paris intermittently, in 
Arabic and French, and smuggled it into Egypt 
under various names. Copies also reached North 
Africa, Syria und India. Besides Abi Naddara 
himself, many characters drawn from Egyptian life 
appeared in his newspapers, notably the greedy 
shaykh al-hdra (the Khedive Isma‘il), officials, 
merchants, brokers, beggars, etc. They expressed 
their views in conversation form, letters, short plays, 
and minutes of meetings. He also contributed articles 
to various French newspapers. Besides his plays 
—of which he claims to have written over 30 (one 
preserved in Arabic)—he published a few stories and 
pamphlets, of little literary value. His political- 
journalistic activity in his exile had two phases. 
In the first, until 1882, he attacked the Khedives 
Ismail and Tawflk, and encouraged the National 
Party and its supporters. In the second phase, after 
the failure of the ‘UrabI Revolt and the exile of its 
leaders, he inveighed against the British and their 
Egyptian supporters; called on France and Turkey 
to oust the British; proposed Prince Halim, son 
of Muhammad ‘AI, for the throne of Egypt; and 
campaigned, albeit perfunctorily, for the betterment 
of the lot of the fallahin. All in all, he was the 
creator of the satirical newspaper and the modern 
satirical play in Arabic. 

Bibliography: Brockelmann, S III, 265-6; 
Yisuf Ilyan Sarkis, Mu‘djam al-Matbi‘at al- 
‘Arabiyya, 349-50; F. Jarrazi, Ta?rikh al-Sthafa 
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id., Arabic periodicals fascicle, 1933, 162-3, 372-7, 
398-9; Ibrahim ‘Abduh, Tafawwur al-Sihafa al- 
Misriyya, 1945, 107, 235, 236; J. Heyworth-Dunne, 
Society and politics in modern Egyptian literature, in 
Middle East Journal, July 1948, 309-10; I. Kra- 
chkovskij, in Vostok, 1924, 165-8; Aimé Vingtrinier, 
Abou Naddara a Constantinople, 1897; J. M. 
Landau, Abi Naddara, an Egyptian Jewish 
Nationalist, in Journal of Jewish Studies, 1952, 
30-44. (J. M. Lanpav) 
ABU ’L-NADJM AL-FapL (AL-MUFAPDAL) B. 

KupAma aL-‘IDJLI, Arab poet of the ist/7-8th 
century (d. after 105/724). Although he composed 
several kasidas, he owes his celebrity to his verses in 
vadjaz in which he treats of beduin subjects (descript- 
ions of camels, horses, ounces, etc.), and eulogizes 
the Umayyads ‘Abd al-Malik, Hisham, ‘Abd al- 
Malik b. Bishr, and the governor al-Hadjdjadj. The 
critics, who include him among the four best rudjdjaz 
(with his fellow-tribesman al-Aghlab and the two 
Tamimites of al-Basra, al-‘Adjdjadj and his son 
Ru’ba), rank him highest for description, and praise 
- his facility for improvisation. His rivalry with al- 
‘Adjdjadj (Mudar against Rabi‘a) is famous, and 
the biographers describe a grotesque scene in which, 
at the Mirbad, Abu ’l-Nadjni mounted on a he-camel 
puts to flight his rival and his she-camel, and recites 
the well-known line: ‘I and every poet of the human 
race (have demons to inspire us]: his is female and 
mine male’. Nevertheless it was Ru’ba who gave 
the name Umm al-radjaz to a long ardjuza which 
Abu ’l-Nadjm recited to Hishim, whose wrath was 
aroused by an ill-chosen word; he was soon received 
back into favour, however, and received from Hisham 
an endowment in the SawAd of al-Kifa. 

Bibliography: Brockelmann, S 1, 90; Rescher, 
Abriss, i, 223; Nallino, Scrittt, vi, 98. A bio- 
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A limiyya has been published by Maymani, al- 

Tarai} al-adabiyya, Cairo 1937, 55-71, and 

there are scattered verses in a number of works, 

particularly al-Djahiz, Bayaén and Heayawén', in 

the indexes; Asma‘l, Fuhiala, ZDMG 1911, 499, 503, 

511, 515; Abi Tammam, Hamdsa (Freytag), 45, 

144, 514, 755; Marzubani, Mu“djam, 310; ‘Askari, 

Diwan al-Ma‘ani, i, 113, 279. (CH. PELLAT) 

ABU NASR [see AL-FARABI). 

ABU NUSAYM a.-ISFAHANI, Auman B. ‘ABD 
ALLAH B. IsHAK B. MUsA B. MIHRAN AL-SHAFI‘E, 
born in Isfahan in Radjab 336/Jan.-Feb. 948 (Ibn 
Khallikan: or 334, Yakit, Buldan, i, 298, 330), d. 
Monday 21 Muharram (Ibn Khallikan: or Safar; 
Yakat: Monday 20 Muharram; Dhahabi, Subki: 
20 Muharram) 430/23 Oct. 1038, an authority on 
ftkk and tasawwuf. His grandfather Muh. b. Yisuf 
was a well known ascetic, the first of his kin to 
accept Islam (Ibn Khallikan), Abii Nu‘aym mentions 
him as his forerunner in Hilyat al-Awliyd? (i, 4). 
His father who also was a scholar (Yakat, Buldan, iv, 
344) had him taught by important teachers, such 
as Dja‘far al-Khuldi and al-Asamm, from his sixth 
year. From 356/967 he travelled and studied in ‘Irak, 
Hidjaz and Khurasén, and for 14 years he was 
reckoned as one of the best hadsth-authorities. This 
is stated by his contemporary al-Khatib al-Baghdadi 
who quotes him (Ta?rtkh Baghdad, xii, 407, 412) and 
by al-Dhahabi and al-Subki, but neither al-Khatib 
nor Yakit include him in their biographies of 
learned men. The number of those who transmitted 
hadith from him is said to be about eighty. Al- 
Sulami, his older contemporary, quotes one hadith 
on his authority with one intermediary (Tabakat al- 
Sufiyyah sub Abu ’l-‘Abbas b. ‘Ata?). Al-Khatib, 
according to al-Subki one of his nearest pupils, 
criticises him for treating i@jdza’s lightly, but is in 
this contradicted by al-Dhahabl, 278. The strife 
between Hanbalites and ShAafi‘ites caused sharp 
criticism of him by his fellow townsman Abii ‘Abd 
Allah b. Mandah (cf. Brockelmann, S i, 281) and 
led to bodily attacks on him. He was even expelled 
from the mosque of Isfahan, which saved his life 
as, according to tradition, Subuktigin, when he 
conquered the town, massacred the people asseinhled 
in the mosque at the Friday-service; this is reckoned 
one of his kardmat. Al-Nabhani (cf. Brockelmann, 
S II, 763 f.) relates that the mosque fell down 
twice and crushed the crowd because A. N. had 
cursed it. Aba Nu‘aym’s work Hilvyat al-Awliya? 
wa-Tabakat al-Asfiya? (Cairo 1351/1932-1357/1938) 
was finished in 422/1031 (see x, 408). It was written 
to strengthen what he regarded as the true siifism 
(i, 4). After a general description of sifism he 
mentions the different etymologies of the word, 
above all its derivations from s#/, on which he 
had written a book Labs al-Suf, stressing its 
connotation of humility (i, 20, 23). The rest con- 
sists in accounts of and sayings by 649 pious 
people (mussdk) reckoned as siifis, beginning with 
the four “righteous caliphs’’—an evidence of the 
interpenetration of stfism and orthodoxy. Every 
section begins with “the skaykk (Abi Nu‘aym) 
said’. It differs from al-Sulami’s Tabakat, which 
gives only sayings with few or no anecdotes. It is 
told that he brought the work personally to Nisabir 
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where he sold it for 400 dinars. Extracts from it 
are used-in Ibn al-Djawzl, Saf/wat al-Safwa. 

His second large work, Dhtkr Akhbar Isbahan 
(ed. S. Dedering, Leiden 1931) contains biographies 
of people who had connexions with Isfahan, mainly 
scholars, after a short history and topography of 
the town. On this topic he had several forerunners 
(cf. Dedering ii, p. vr-x). Besides these works he 
wrote several smaller books on the proofs of prophecy, 
the medicine of the prophet, the excellence of 
Muhammad’s first followers, with extracts from 
al-Bukhar! and Muslim etc. He died in Isfah4n and his 
tomb is said by YA4kit (i, 298) to be in Murdbab. 

Bibliography: Brockelmann, S I, 616 f; Yakat, 
index; Ibn Khallikan, Cairo, no. 32; Dhahabl, 
Tadhkirat al-Huffaz, Haydarabad 1334, iii, 275-79; 
Subki, Tabakat al-Shafi‘iyyah, Cairo 1324, 7-93 
Sha‘rant, al-Tabakdat al-Kubra, Cairo 1315, i, 56; 
Ibn al-‘Imad, Shadharat, iii, 245; Nabhanl, Djams‘ 
Karamat al-Awliya’, Cairo 1329, i, 293. 

(J. PEDERSEN) 

ABU NU‘AYM at-Fapt B. DuKaYN AL-MULA’I, 
hadith scholar and historical informant (b. 130/748, 
d. 29 Sha‘ban 219/8 Sept. 834). 

He was a client of the family of Muhammad’s 
Companion TJalha. He lived in al-Kifa and made 
occasional visits to Baghdad, where he was once 
received by al-Ma’min. Dukayn’s actual name is 
said to have been ‘Amr. A son of Abi Nu‘aym, 
‘Abd al-Rahm4n (perhaps the author of the Kur’4n 
commentary, referred to in Fihrist, 34), and a 
grandson, Ahmad b. Mitham, are mentioned. 

Abia Nu‘aym is considered a very reliable trans- 
mitter of traditions. He is also highly praised for 
the courageous way in which he stood up for the 
uncreatedness of the Kur’dn against Mu‘tazila 
inquisitors, On the other hand, he was suspected 
of being a Shi‘ite. He admitted his secret veneration 
for ‘Ali, though he wanted it understood that he 
was moderate in his attitude. He moved in ‘Alid 
circles, and appears quite often as a transmitter of 
information about T4libids and ‘Alids (cf., for 
instance, Ibn Sa‘d, iii, 160; iv/1, 23 ff., 30; v, 66 ff., 
236-8; Abu ‘l-Faradj al-Isfahani, Makatil al-Tah- 
biyyin, Cairo 1368/1949, 46). He was acceptable to 
and respected by both ShI‘ites and ‘Abbasids. When 
he died, a descendant of Abi Talib prayed for him 
first. Then, the ‘Abb4sid governor of al-Kuifa, a 
fifth cousin of the reigning caliph al-Mu‘tasim, 
insisted upon repeating the ceremony. 

Of Aba Nu‘aym’s work nothing has come to 
light so far, except the frequent references of the 
historians to him. He appears as a transmitter mainly 
of biographical data but also of some general histo- 
rical information. He himself probably never pub- 
lished any historical work. Fihrist, 227, credits him 
with two works concerned with ritualistic and legal 
problems, a Kitab al-Mandsik and a Kitab al- 
Masail fi 'l-Fikh. 

Bibliography: Ibn Sa‘d, vi, 279f., and 
passim; Baladhurf, Ansdb (Goitein), v, index; 
Bukhari, Ta?rikh, Haydarabad 1316, iv/1, 118; 
Ibn Kutayba, Ma‘arif, 121, 262; Tabari, index; 
Ibn Hibban, Thikat, ms. Topkapu Saray, Ahmet 
III, 2995, fol. 292b; Aghani!, xiv, 11; Fihkrist, 
227; al-Khatib al-Baghdadi, Ta?rikh Baghdad, 
Cairo 1349/1931, xii, 346-57; ‘Abd al-Ghanl al- 
Diamma‘ili, Kamal, in MSOS As., 1904, 189-93; 
Dhahabi, Huf/az (Wiistenfeld), i, 82; id., Nubala’, 
ms. Topkapu Saray, Ahmet III, 2910, vii, fols. 
174a-178a; Ibn WHadjar, Tahkdhib, Haydarabad 
1325-7, viii, 270-6. (Fr. RosENTHAL) 
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ABO NUMAYY I and II, sharifs of Mecca 

{see MAKKA]. 
* ABO NUWAS at-Hasan s. HAnr av-Hakant, 
the most famous Arabic poet of the ‘AbbAsid 
period. He was born in al-Ahwdz between 130/747 
and 145/762 and died in Baghdad between 198/813 
and 200/815 (so also Hamza al-Isbahani, MS Fatih 
3773, fol. 6r). As his diwan contains a marthiya 
on al-Amin (d. 198/873), earlier dates are impro- 
bable. His father belonged to the army of the last 
Umayyad, Marwan II, and was a mawld of al- 
Dijarrah b. ‘Abd Allah al-Hakami, who came from 
the South Arabian tribe of Sa‘d b. ‘Ashira; hence 
the nisba of Abi Nuw4s and his dislike of the 
Northern Arabs. His mother Gullaban (= Gulb4n) 
was Persian. 

While still very young, Abii Nuwds came to 
Basra, and later to Kifa. His first master was the 
poet WAliba b. al-Hubab, who is said to have been 
in erotic relationship with him. After Waliba’s death 
(cf. the marthiya, Diwan, Cairo 1898, 132), he 
became the pupil of the poet and rawi Khalaf al- 
Ahmar. He acquired a knowledge of the Kur?4n 
and hadith also, and studied under the grammarians 
Abi ‘Ubayda, Abii Zayd, etc. He is also said to have 
spent, according to the old custom, some time 
among the beduins in order to improve his linguistic 
knowledge. 

His education finished, Abii Nuw4s came to 
Baghdad, to gain the favour of the caliph with 
panegyrics. He found, however, little favour at the 
court, but was better received by the Barmakids. 
After the fall of the Barmakids he had to flee to 
Egypt, where he composed panegyrics on the head 
of the diwan al-kharadj, al-Khatib b. ‘Abd al-Hamid. 
Soon, however, he was able to return to his beloved 
Baghdad, where he now spent, as a boon companion 
of al-Amin, the most brilliant years of his life. 
Nevertheless, even al-Amin once prohibited him 
from wine drinking and even imprisoned him on 
that account. 

There are different reports about his death. 
According to one tradition he died in prison, to 
which he had been sent on account of a blasphemous 
verse, according to another in the house of a woman 
tavern-keeper, according to a third in the house 
of the learned Shi‘ite family of the Al Nawbakht. 
He was linked to this family, especially to Isma‘Il 
b. Abi Sahl al-Nawbakhti, by close friendship, 
though this did not prevent him from composing 
some wounding lampoons on Isma‘il (Diwan, 171 f.). 
The assertion, therefore, that he was murdered by 
the Nawbakhtis is probably mere slander, especi- 
ally as this family interested itself even later in the 
collection of Abi Nuwas’ poems and Hamza al- 
Isbahani made use of information derived from them 
(cf. MS Fatih 3773, fol. 3v). 

The Arab literary critics themselves regarded 
Abi Nuwas as the representative of the modern 
school of poets, the muhdathin. ‘‘What Imra’ al- Kays 
was for the ancients, that is Abii Nuwds for the 
moderns” (Fatih 3773, fol. 7r). At most, only 
Bashshar b. Burd could possibly compete with him. 
Although in his panegyrics Abi: NuwAs still uses 
in general the classical form (cf. e.g. Diwan, 77, 
the panegyric known as manhika, addressed to al- 
Fadl b. al-Rabi‘, to which Ibn Djinni devoted an 
extensive commentary), otherwise the old forms, 
especially that of the nasib, serve as a butt for his 
ridicule. Once he begins abruptly: “I do not weep 
because the dwelling-place has become an inhospi- 
table desert” (Fatih 3775, fol. 12r); instead of the 
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‘former dwelling-place of the beloved he weeps for 
the taverns that have disappeared and bewails the 
boon-companions dispersed far and wide (cf. also 
the poem translated by H. Ritter, Orientalia i, 
Istanbul 1932). 

Abi Nuwas is at his best in his songs on wine 
and pederasty. He is not only able to sing in ever 
fresh accents the delights of both, but also depicts 
with humorous realism his adventures in this field. 
Nor does he avoid self-irony, as when he describes 
the thrashing which he received at the hands of 
youths whom he had made drunk in order to amuse 
himself with them (cf. e.g. Fatih 3775, fol 21). 
Equally ironical are the dirges which he composed 
about his own body, wasted by illness (Diwan, 131 f.). 
Abia NuwAs confesses his sins with remarkable frank- 
ness and often also invites his fellow-men to repent 
likewise. He calls upon those who reproach him 
to leave him alone as their blame only incites him 
all the more; nor does he intend to mend his ways 
until the grave. He boasts of having omitted nothing 
that displeases God, except polytheism (Diwan, 
281), and ridicules all the institutions of Islam. His 
verses against Islam do not spring however, from 
any intellectual principle, but from his love of 
pleasure, to which the commandments of Islam were 
a hindrance. Finally, he too sets his hopes in God’s 
forgiveness and considers himself too unimportant 
for God to take notice of his deeds (Fatih 3775, 
fol. 16). His ascetic poems do not serve to prove 
that he repented in old age; they could have been 
composed in transient moods or as occasional poems 
due to special impulses. Otherwise, too, there are 
frequent contradictions in the diwan; they ought 
not to be taken as proofs of a change of mind or of 
dishonesty, as Abii Nuwas was more interested in 
the witty formulation of his ideas than in the 
content of the idea itself. 

Poems about love of women are rare in comparison 
with those on love of boys. It is said that only once 
Abia Nuwas fell in love with a girl, a slave called 
Djanan. It is true that Hamza al-Isbahani denies this 
emphatically and enumerates a long list of women 
with whom Abt Nuwas was allegedly in love (Fatih 
3774, fol. 76 v); but these are only names taken 
from the poems and are perhaps even fictitious. 

The diwdn of Abii Nuw4s contains, for the first 
time in Arabic literature, a special chapter containing 
hunting-poems. They mostly describe hounds, falcons 
and horses, but also various kinds of game, and are 
remarkable for the richness of their vocabulary. Abi 
Nuwas had models for this genre in the descript- 
ions of animals in the old beduin poetry, but he 
seems to have made it into an independent genre. 
Later on it was further developed by Ibn al-Mu‘tazz. 

The language of Abii NuwAs, though he uses some 
contemporary vernacular expressions, is on the 
whole correct. The mistakes which he makes were 
already usual among his predecessors (cf. J. Fiick, 
Arabiya, 51 ff.). In certain groups of his poems 
Persian words occur very frequently (e.g. in dasht-+ 
biyaban, Fatih 3775, fol. 29, a whole 7d@éfat-con- 
struction). Altogether, Persian civilization plays a 
considerable role in his poetry (cf. Gabrieli, OM, 
1953, 283). We often find him referring to the 
heroes of Persian history, but as the old Arabs are 
also mentioned, this has certainly no special signifi- 
cance, and Abii Nuw4s can hardly be called a poet 
of the shu“abiyya. His work only reflects the cultural 
background of the ‘Abbasid epoch, in which the 
influence of the Iranian element gradually increased. 

In the imagination of the Arabic world the figure 
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of Abii Nuwas is intimately connected with that of 
Hartin al-Rashid, who personifies in his turn the 
the glory of the caliphate. Thus he entered the 
Arabian Nights and still today he is a favourite 
figure of popular stories, where he most often plays 
the role of a court jester. (Cf. A. Schaade, Zur 
Herkunft der Urform einiger Abt’ Nuwas Geschichten 
in roor Nacht, ZDMG, 1934, 259 ff.; idem, Weiteres 
zu Abi Nuwas in 1001 Nacht, ZDMG, 1936, 602 ff.; 
W. H. Ingrams, Abi Nuwas in Life and in Legend, 
London 1933, cf. Schaade in OLZ, 1935, 525-7.) 
Abt Nuwas did not himself make a collection of 
his poems. Thus, on the one hand much has been 
lost—more especially his poems written in Egypt 
remained unknown in ‘Irak (cf. Fatih 3773, fol. 4r); 
on the other hand, many poems, especially on wine 
and pederasty, were falsely attributed to him. His 
diwan is extant in several recensions, of which the 
two most important are due to al-Sili and Hamza 
al-Isbahani (for the latter, see E. Mittwoch, in 
MSOS, 1909, 156 ff.). While al-Suli aimed at excluding 
all spurious poems and arranged the poems, within 
the separate chapters, in strict alphabetical order, 
Hamza shows a less critical sense, as one could 
never know if a suspect poem as not after all genuine. 
Thus his collection is about three times as large as 
that of al-Sili, and contains about 1500 poems with 
13,000 lines. Moreover, he adds to many verses 
akhbar, which are missing in al-Siali, and to some 
chapters adds a commentary. He also incorporated 
in his collection the so called “‘Risala of the Syrian 
on the sartkdt of Abii Nuwas’’, addressed to him 
by Muhalhil b. Yamit. Ahlwardt’s edition of the 
wine-songs follows the recension of al-Suli, while the 
printed edition of Cairo 1898 is based on that of 
Hamza. Today we have for both recensions better 
MSS—especially in Istanbul—than those that were 
available at the time of these editions. 
Bibliography: Editions: W. Ahlwardt, Diwan 
d. Abii Nuwas, i, Die Weinlieder, Greifswald 1861; 
lithogr. Cairo 1277; printed Beyruth 1301; ed. 
Iskandar Asaf, Cairo 1898, 1905; ed. Mahmiid 
Kamil Farid, Cairo 1932; ed. al-Nabahani, Cairo 
1322-3; ed. A. SA. al-Ghazzali, Cairo 1953; 
Hadikat al-Inds fi Shi‘y Abi Nuwas, Bombay 
1312; Mansar ‘Abd al-Muta‘Aali, al-Fukdha wa 
‘l-Ptinds fi Mudjain Abi Nuwds, Cairo 1316. 
Translation: A. von Kremer, Diwan des Aba 
Nowdéds, des gréssten lyrischen Dichters der Araber, 
Vienna 1855. Biographical sources: Ibn Kutayba, 
Shi‘r, 501-52; Ibn al-Mu‘tazz, Tabakat al-Shu‘ara? 
al-Muhdathin (G.M.S.), 87-99; Marzubani, Mu- 
washshah, Cairo 1294, 263-89; Ibn al-Anbari, Nuzha, 
96-103; al-Khatib al-Baghdadi, Ta*rikh Baghdad, 
vii, 436-49; Ibn Khallikan, no. 169. Modern 
authors: Brockelmann, I, 74-6, S I, 114-8, 940, 
III, 1193; idem, in £1; H. Ritter, in IA; Ibn 
Manzir, Akhbar Abi Nuwas, Ta’rikhuh, Nawdadiruh, 
Shitruh, Mudjinuh, Cairo 1924; Abu ’l-‘Abbas 
Mustafa ‘Ammar, Abu Nuwas, Haydiuh wa- 
Shi‘ruh, Cairo n.d.; ‘Umar Farrikh, Aba Nuwas, 
Shair Harin al-Rashid wa-Muhammad al-Amin, 
i, Divasa wa-nakd, Beirut 1932; ‘Abd al-Rahman 
Sidki, 4b&% Nuwds, Cairo 1942; V. Rosen, Ob Abu 
Nuwas ¢ ego poesti, in Pamiati Akademika V. R. 
Rozena, Moscow-Leningrad 1947, 57-71; F. Gabrieli, 
Abt Nuwés, Poeta Abbaside, OM, 1953, 279-96. 
(EwaLp WaGNER) 
ABO RIGHAL, mythical person, about 
whom two entirely different traditions can easily be 
distinguished. According to the first, he was a 
Thakafite of Ta?if who guided Abraha [¢.v.] on his 
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way to Mecca. He died in al-Mughammas {g.v.] and 
was buried there. It was the custom to stone his 
tomb. (For a similar custom cf. AL-DJAMRA.) The 
story is sometimes told with the object of slandering 
the Thakafites. The earliest mention would be a 
verse of Hassin b. Thabit (ed. Hirschfeld, lxii, 1), 
if it is not an anti-Thakafite falsification. The early 
date of the custom of stoning Abi Righal’s tomb 
is proved by a vers of Djarir: “‘If al-Farazdak dies, 
stone him as you stone the tomb of Abii Righal”. 

According to the second tradition, found in its 
simplest form in al-Tabari and Ahmad b. Hanbal, 
Abi Righal was the only survivor of Thamii {9.v.]. 
At the time of the disaster of Thamiid he was staying 
in Mecca and was saved by the sanctity of the place; 
he died, however, as soon as he left Mecca. His 
story was told by the Prophet as he was passing 
al-Hidjr with his army. In the earliest form, this 
version knows of no connection of Abi Righal with 
Thakif, but this feature was later introduced, possibly 
under the influence of the first story. In one of the 
stories in al-A ghani he is even said to have been a 
king of Ta?if and ancestor of Thakif. On the other 
hand, authors like al-Djahiz, Ibn Kutayba and al- 
Mas‘idi quote a version which is evidently meant 
as a defence of the Thakafites: it was they who 
killed Abi Righ4l, a cruel and injust person.—Later 
authors still further confuse the two traditions. 
Al-Diyarbakri gives as the name of Abi Righal 
Zayd b. Mukhallif. 

Bibliography: Djumahi, Tabakat, 69; Ibn 
Hisham, i, 32; Ibn Kutayba, Ma‘arif, 44; Djahiz, 
Hayawan, Cairo 1906, vi, 47; Tabari, i, 250-1, 
937; Mas‘idi, Muradj, iii, 159-61, 261; Azraki 
(Wiistenfeld), 93, 362; Aghdani, xiv, 74-6, xv, 131; 
Tha‘labi, Kisas, Cairo 1347, 50, 308; Yakut, ii, 
793, iii, 816, iv, 583; Ibn al-Athir, i, 66, 321; 
Diyarbakri, Khamis, Cairo 1283, 188; Kazwini 
(Wiistenfeld), ii, 73; TA and LA, s.v. r-gh-l. 

(S. A. BonEBAKKER) 

ABU 'L-SADJ DiwpAp (D@wpApu) B. Diwpast, 
founder of the Sadjid dynasty, descended 
from a noble Iranian family of Ushrisana related to 
its ruler, the Afshin [q.v.] Haydar (Khaydhar) b. 
Kaus, under whose command he served in the 
expedition against Babak (221-2/836-7). In 224/839 
he led an expedition against the Afshin’s rebellious 
deputy Mankadjir in Adharbaydjan. In 242/856 or 
244/858 (see al-Tabari, iii, 1436) he was appointed 
by the caliph al-Mutawakkil to the command of 
the Mecca Road, which he held until the outbreak 
of the conflict between al-Musta‘in and al-Mu‘tazz 
in 251/865. He joined the former in Baghdad with 
his troop of 700 horsemen, and was sent to strengthen 
the defences of al-Mada?in and to engage Turkish 
raiding forces to the south-east. After the restoration 
of peace he was engaged first to collect the taxes in 
the Euphrates districts of the Sawad, and was later 
reappointed to the Mecca Road and the government 
of Kiifa, where his deputy succeeded by a ruse in 
seizing the ‘Alid Abi Ahmad Muhammad b. Dja‘far, 
who had revolted there. He was subsequently (it is 
said) appointed to the Khurasén Road, and in 
254/868 was posted to Aleppo as the deputy of 
Salih b. Wasif in the government of northern Syria 
and the ‘Awdsim, but was driven out one or two 
years later by Ahmad b. ‘Isa b. Shaykh. In 261/ 
874-5 he was appointed to Ahwaz; shortly afterwards 
his troops were defeated by the Zindj [¢.v.], and 
Ahwaz was sacked. In the following year, on the 
eve of the decisive conflict between al-Muwaffak 
and Ya‘kib b. Layth al-Saffar, he joined the latter 
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and thus shared in his defeat and was deprived of 
his own estates. He died in 266/879-80 in Djundi- 
sabir, while returning from the Saffarid camp to 
Baghdad. 

Abu ’1-Sédj appears in history as the type of 
leader of a small band of irregular cavalry (askab 
Abi 'l-Saédj), who stood in a rather loose relation 
with the central government at Samarra, and was 
assigned to various tasks on the frontiers for which 
a mobile force was required. His son Muhammad 
al-Afshin, who had remained in the service of al- 
Muwaffak, was posted to the Mecca Road in the 
year of his father’s death and succeeded to the 
command of his troops. For the further history of 
the family see sADJ1ps. 

Bibliography: Tabari iii, index; Ibn al-Athir, 
vii, 55, 100-4, 113, 118, 127 (read Mudar for Misr), 
190, 200-2, 231, 253, 260; Ibn al-‘Adim, Ta°rikh 
Halab (Dahhan), i, 74; Defrémery, Mémoire sur la 
famille des Sadjides, JA 1847 (Mai), 409-413. 

(H. A. R. Grss) 

ABU SAFYAN was according to popular legend 
a pre-Islamic king of al-Bara in Djabal al- 
Zawiya, north of ancient Apamea and west of 
Mafarrat al-Nu‘m4n. The ruins of al-Bara are the 
most considerable in the whole region. The period 
in which the city, called in Syriac Kafra dhe-Barta, 
was at the hight of its prosperity was the 5th-7th 
century A. D. Under the rule of Islam it continued 
to prosper for a considerable time, and it included 
also a Jewish colony. During the Crusades it became 
a center of conflict. It was probably at that period 
that a Muslim fortress was built to the north of the 
town, today called Kal‘at Abi Safyan. (For al-Bara 
see Ibn Khurradadhbih, 76; Ya‘kibi, 324; Yakiat, 
i, 465; Littmann (see Bibl.); M. van Berchem, Voyage 
en Syrie; i, 196-200; R. Dussand, Topogr. hist. de la 
Syrie, 181 and index.)—-According to the legend the 
fortress was built in pre-Islamic times, and in it 
ruled a Jewish king, called Abi Safyan. ‘Abd al- 
Rahman, son of Abii Bakr, fell in love with Luhayfa, 
the daughter of Abii Safyan, and was staying in the 
castle when his father summoned him to embrace 
Islam. Both ‘Abd al-Rahman and Luhayfa were 
converted and fled. Abii Safyan pursued them and 
in the battle that followed there appeared the warriors 
of Islam, more particularly ‘Umar and Khalid b. 
al-Walid, who had been summoned to give aid by 
the angel Gabriel. Aba Safyan was killed by ‘Umar 
and the whole country came under the dominion of 
the Muslims. 

Bibliography: E. Littmann, Semitic Inscript- 
tons, I91, 193 ff. (E. Littmann) 
ABU SA‘ID, the Ikh4n [see IrxuAns]. 

ABU SA‘ID aL-AFLAH B. ‘ABD AL-WAHHAB 
{see RUSTUMIDs]. 

ABU SA‘ID Fant ALLAH B. ABI ’L-KHAYR, 
Persian mystic, born 1 Muharram 357/7 December 
967 in Mayhana (Méhana, Mehna), the present-day 
Me?4na in Khurasan, between Abiward and Sarakhs; 
died there 4 Sha‘b4n 440/12 January 1049. His 
biography was written by his descendant Muh. b. 
Abi Rawh Lutf Allah b. Abi Sa‘id b. Abi Tahir b. 
Abi Sa‘id b. Abi 'l-Khayr under the title Halat u- 
Sukhunan-t Shaykh Abi Sa“id 6. Abi ’l-Khayr, ed. 
V. Zhukowski, St. Petersburg 1899 (a manuscript, 
under the title Czhil Makdm, Aya Sofya 4792, 29 
and 4819, 4, Turkish translation Istanbul Univ. 
Libr., Yildiz 958), and, much more fully, by the 
cousin of the foregoing, Muhammad b. al-Munawwar 
b. Abi Sa‘id under the title Asrar al-Tawhid fi 
Makdmat al-Shaykh Abi Sa“id, ed. V. Zhukowski, 
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St. Petersburg 1899, after two defective manu- 
scripts; reprint Teheran 1313 H.$h., new ed., 
Teheran 1332 H.Sh. (quoted as AT). (Manuscripts 
also Skutari, Hud4i, Tas. 238; Istanbul, Shehid ‘Ali 
Pasha 1416.) This work was the source used in the 
Tadhkirat al-Awliyd of ‘Attar and the Nafahkat al- 
Uns of Djami. The father of Aba Sa‘id was a druggist 
known as Babu Bu’l-Khayr. He took the boy with 
him occasionally to the sacred performances of 
dances (samd‘) which the sifis of the town gave 
by turns in their houses. Abii Sa‘id received his 
first instruction in mystical devotion from Abu 
‘l-Kasim Bishr-i Yasin (d. 380/990), who had a 
poetic streak in him and is the author of the majority 
of the verses which Abi Sa‘id later quoted in his 
sermons. AS a young man Abi Sa‘id studied Shafi‘ite 
law in Marw under Aba ‘Abd Allah al-Husri and 
Aba Bakr al-Kaffal (d. 417; al-Subki, Tabakat, iii, 
198-200). Among his fellow-students was Abi 
Muhammad al-Djuwayni (d. 438; al-Subki, iii, 
208-19), the father of Imam al-Haramayn. Then 
he studied exegesis of the Kur?4n, dogmatics and 
Hadith in Sarakhs under Aba ‘Ali Zahir (d. 389; 
al-Subki, ii, 223), who succeeded in rooting out 
Mu‘tazilism from Sarakhs. 

In Sarakhs the crazy saint Lukm4n al-Sarakhsi 
introduced him to the safi Abu ’l-Fadl Muh. b. Hasan 
al-Sarakhsi. It was he who induced Abt Sa‘id to 
abandon the study of learned subjects and to devote 
himself entirely to sifism and became his pir whom 
he consulted in all difficulties: moreover after Abu 
’l-Hasan’s death Abi Sa‘id was in the habit of 
visiting his grave in Sarakhs when dejection (kab¢) 
overtook him. He had, at the injunction of Abu 
‘1-Fadl, the khirka bestowed upon him by the 
celebrated sifi al-Sulami. After the death of Abu 
‘|-Fadl he went through Nasi to Amul and spent 
some time with Abu’l-‘Abbas al-Kassab, who 
likewise bestowed the khkirka upon him. Upon his 
return to Mayhana—the exact chronology of this 
period is by no means easy to establish—he gave 
himself up with extreme zeal to severe ascetic and 
mystic exercises. He spent his time partly in total 
seclusion in a room in his father’s house, but also 
stayed in neighbouring monasteries, in particular the 
so-called ribat-i kuhan. Here he was sometimes 
observed by his father in the midst of extraordinary 
practices of self-castigation. He went beyond the 
prescribed measures in his religious ablutions, 
washed the doors and walls of his cell, never reclined, 
ate nothing whatever during the day, at night only 
a morsel of bread, spoke to people only when it 
was unavoidable, and shut himself off during the 
performance of dhikr by padding his ears so as to 
be undisturbed. At times he could not bear so much 
as the sight of his fellow-men and would disappear 
for months in the mountains or the neighbouring 
desert. 

This period of forming himself through asceticism 
with the object of subduing the sensual soul (na/s) 
and breaking asunder all bonds with the world, as 
well as of following up an ideal model of the Prophet 
in the minutest detail, is said to have lasted up to 
the fortieth year of his life. Already at this time 
the social motive of sifism, the “service of the 
poor’ (khidmat-t darwishan) begins to assume 
importance for him. He begged for the poor, swept 
mosques, cleaned washing-places, and so on. This 
“service of the poor’’, conceived principally for self- 
abasement at first, came ever more to the fore in the 
course of his life. ‘‘The shortest way to God’’, he put 
it once, “lies in bestowing comfort upon the soul of 
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a Muslim” (ra@kati ba dil-i musulmani rasdndan) 
(AT, 242). This mode of life is exhibited in its 
fully-developed form at the period of his one year’s 
tesidence in the capital of Khurasan, Nishapir, 
where he stayed in the monastery of Abia ‘Ali 
Tarstsi in the quarter of ‘Adanikaban. There young 
men flocked to him: he preached before large 
audiences and displayed himself as a kind of spiritual 
guide (sidk ma‘ al-Hakk, rifk ma‘ al-khalk). At this 
juncture the gift of thought-reading (firdsat), 
peculiar to him and esteemed a miracle (kardmat) 
by his followers, stood him in good stead: it revealed 
to him the most intimate impulses of the hearts even 
of his enemies, disarmed his adversaries and con- 
verted many of them into followers: instead. He 
liked to arrange lavish, even extravagant enter- 
tainments for his followers, culminating in sacred 
dance music (sama‘). During these, dancing and 
crying out (na‘ra zadan) were, as was customary, 
the order of the day. In the throes of ecstasy gowns 
were thrown off, torn up, and distributed around. 
To finance these luxurious occasions, at which as 
much as a thousand dindrs is supposed to have been 
spent in a day, and which moved ‘Awfi to remark 
that in later years Abii Sa‘id lived hardly as an 
ascetic but rather as a sultan (Barthold, Turkestan, 
311), he did not hesitate to incur debts; these were 
the cause of frequent embarrassment to his household 
manager Hasan-i Mu?addib. Some wealthy devotee, 
however, was always found, who, often at the last 
Moment, provided the requisite money. Sometimes 
he sent Hasan to followers, even to opponents, with 
whom he stayed, in order to raise money in an 
almost barefaced manner. The money was imme- 
diately spent, as it was regarded as a principle to 
possess no assured property (ma‘lim) and to accu- 
mulate nothing. His way of living caused offence 
the Karramite Abii Bakr Muh. b. Ishak b. Mih- 
mashadh made common cause with the Hanafite 
kadi Sa‘id b. Muhammad al-Ustuwai (d. 432; on 
both see ‘Utbi-Manini, ii, 309 ff., Persian translation 
by Djurfadkani, Teheran 1272, 427 ff.; W. Barthold, 
Turkestan, 289-90, 311; on the latter Ibn Abi 'l-Wafa?,. 
al-Diawahir al-Mudi’a, no. 685, and al-Sam‘ani, 
Ansab, under al-Ustuwa7i) and laid information 
about Abii Sa‘id before sultan Mahmiid b. Subuktigin, 
who ordered an enquiry, perhaps in conjunction with 
a universal heresy hunt carried out by the aforemen- 
tioned Karramite governor Abi Bakr (Barthold, 
Turkestan, 290). However, Abii Sa‘id contrived to 
disarm both through his skill in thought-reading, 
with the result that they abandoned the prosecution. 
The indictments were, that the shaykh recited on 
the pulpit verses in place of the Kur?4n and Hadith, 
that he gave too luxurious feasts and that he had made 
the young people dance. The great al-Kushayri, who. 
encountered Abii Sa‘id in Nishapir, took exception 
to the excessively liberal way of life of the shaykhk 
and to his dance music. The contrast between the 
characters of the two men is illustrated by an apt 
anecdote: al-Kushayri had repudiated a derwish 
and banished him from the town. Abt Sa‘id showed 
him at a banquet how by very much gentler methods 
a derwish may be sent travelling (Nicholson, 35-6). 

A strong kindliness of nature and an affection for 
his fellow-men were conspicuous characteristics of 
Abi Sa‘id. He was no preacher of repentance; 
seldom, if ever, did he refer in his sermons to the 
verses of the Kur?4n threatening the torments of 
Hell. Numerous stories were related of how by 
means of his /irdsa he saw through the intimate 
thoughts of sinners and opponents and thoroughly 
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abashed them. The guiding motif of his life is said 
to have been the hadith: Sil man kata‘ak wa-at 
man haramak wa’ ghfir man zalamak (AT, 311). The 
celebrated sifi Ibn Bakiaya (d. 442/1050) reproached 
him for allowing young people to sit together with 
old and for treating them just as he did the old, 
for allowing them to dance and for giving back the 
cast-off khirka to its owner, whereas it should by 
being cast off have become common property. Abi 
Sa‘id contrived to give plausible reasons for these 
innovations (AT, 170-1). Ibn Hazm brands him as 
an unbeliever, since he wore now wool, now silk, 
sometimes prayed a thousand rak‘as a day, some- 
times not at all (Fisal, iv, 188). At all events social 
work played a very much greater role in the second 
period of his life than individual mystic experience: 
and from this point of view he is comparable (in 
spite of substantial differences) with Aba Ishak 
al-Kazariini [g.v.]. However he once gave tongue to 
a pronouncement similar to al-Halladj’s Ana ’l-Hakk. 
In the course of a sermon he was overcome by a 
state of inner excitement and called out Laysa fi 
l-djubbati illa 'llah, “‘There is none other than God 
in this robe’’. So saying he ran his forefinger through 
the gown. It was divided and the portion with the 
hole made by his finger preserved. 

In Nishapir he also met the philosopher Ibn 
Sina and is supposed to have held lengthy conver- 
sations with him. A correspondence between the two 
is preserved. Abi Sa‘id asked the philosopher what 
was the way to God according to his experience, 
and received a reply (printed by H. Ethé, SBBayr. 
Ak., 1878, 52 ff.; Ibn Sina, al-Nadja@t, Cairo 1331, 
12-5; Ibn Abi‘Usaybi‘a, ii, 9-10; al-‘Amili,al-Kashkkal, 
Cairo 1318, 264-5). At the end of his stay in Nishapiar 
he wished to accompany his son Abi Tahir on the 
pilgrimage, but was restrained from this in Kharakan 
by the celebrated sifi Abu ’l-Hasan Kharakani. He 
then went to Bistim where he visited the grave of 
Abia Yazid, and to Damghan, eventually reaching 
Rayy before returning with his son. He spent the 
rest of his life in his home town of Mayhana. 

Abi Sa‘id is supposedly the author of a great 
number of quatrains. (On editions cf. Nicholson, 
48, note; also editions Bombay 1294 and Lahore 
1934.) However it has been expressly stated that 
he composed only one verse and one quatrain 
(Nicholson, 4). The quatrains may not then be 
attributable to him. One of them, with which he 
is supposed to have cured his Kur’dn-teacher Abi 
Salih of an illness (AT, 229) and which opens with 
the word hawrd was made the subject of a commentary 
by ‘Abd Allah b. Mahmid al-Shashi under the title 
Risdla-yi Hawra@iyya (AT, 322-5). 

Abii Sa‘id left a numerous family, who tended his 
grave for more than a hundred years and were held 
in great respect in Mayhana. His eldest son Aba 
Fahir Sa‘id (d. 480) continued the “service of the 
poor’”’ and thereby involved himself in debts which 
were paid by Nizam al-Mulk. He was an uncultured 
individual, however, who left school before he was 
ten years old and knew by heart only the 48th stra 
of the Kur’an, and did not have the personality to 
found an order after his father’s death (as did the 
son of DjamAl al-Din Rimi, Sultan Walad), although 
Abia Sa‘id did leave behind a kind of statute for an 
order (Nicholson, 46). The tradition was however 
broken by political events. Abi Sa‘id lived to see 
the entry of the Saldjiks into Khurdsan. They 
occupied Mayhana, and Abia Sa‘id was on friendly 
relations with Tughrfl and Caghri Beg. Sultan 
Mas‘id laid siege to the town and captured it 


shortly before his decisive defeat at Dandanakan in 
the year 431/1040. During the devastation of 
Khurasan by the Ghuzz in the year 548/1153 the 
place was absolutely laid waste, no fewer than 115 
members of Abi Sa‘id’s family being tortured and 
put to death. A follower of Abi Sa‘id, Dist Ba 
Sa‘d Dada, whom the shaykh had sent to Ghazna 
not long before his death to have the Sultan discharge 
his accumulated debts, found Abi Sa‘id dead, went 
to Baghdad on his return, and founded a daughter 
monastery there. At the time of Ibn al-Munawwar 
his family held the position of shaykh al-shuyukh in 
Baghdad, but nothing is known of the subsequent 
destiny of this offshoot (AT, 294-300). 
Bibliography: Besides the sources quoted in 

the article: Subki, al-Tabakat al-Kubra, iii, 10; 

R. A. Nicholson, Studies in Islamic Mysticism, 

Cambridge 1921, 1-76. (H. Ritter) 

ABU SA‘ID at-DJANNABI [see at-DJ ANNABI). 

ABU SAID 5. MuHamMaD B. MIRANSHAH B. 
TIMOR, Timirid sultan. In 853/1449, at the age 
of twenty-five, Abii Sa‘id, taking advantage of the 
desperate situation of Ulugh Beg, at whose court he 
lived, tried his fortune in Transoxiana. A siege 
of Samarkand (1449), then a rising at Bakhara 
(May 1450) both ended in failure. Not long after- 
wards he seized Yas{ (Turkistan), and held it against 
the troops of ‘Abd Allah b. Ibrahim Sultan b. 
Shahraikh. In Djumada I 855/June 1451 he drove 
the latter out of Samarkand with the help of the 
Ozbeg khan Abii ’l-Khayr. In spring 858/1454 Aba 
Sa‘id crossed the Oxus and took Balkh. Abu ’l-Kasim 
Babur, ruler of Khurasan, invaded Transoxiana and 
laid siege to Samarkand (Oct.-Nov.), where resistance 
was organized by the famous Nakshbandi shaykh 
‘Ubayd Allah Ahrar, who is said to have restrained 
Abi Sa‘id from deserting his capital. Peace was 
made, Abii Sa‘id keeping the right bank of the 
Oxus. The relations of the two princes remained 
cordial until the death of Babur (Rabi* II 861/ 
March 1457). 

Abii Sa‘id then tried to take Hardt, where Ibrahim 
b. ‘Ala? al-Dawla b. Baysunghur had succeeded in 
having himself proclaimed. The siege (July-August 
1457), marked by the execution of Gawhar Shad, 
who was accused of intelligence with Ibrahim, was 
raised without result. Defeated by the Kara Koyunlu 
Dijahanshiah, Ibrahim sought an alliance with Abi 
Sa‘id (beginning of 862/winter 1457-8), and a defen- 
sive treaty was concluded. At the end of June 1458 
Djahanshah occupied Harat. Aba Sa‘id, who had 
stationed his army on the Murghab to watch the 
course of events, took advantage of Djahanshah’s 
difficulties to get possession of the town peacefully 
(Nov. 1458), and thus became master of Khur4san, 
which he had always coveted. In Djumada I 863/ 
March 1459 the three Timiurid princes ‘Ala? al-Dawla, 
Ibrahim b. ‘Ala? al-Dawla, and Sultan Sandjar were 
defeated at Sarakhs. 

The year 1459 was spent in mopping up Khurasan, 
In 1460 Abi Sa‘id occupied Mazandaran; in his 
rear the amir Khalil came from Sistén and laid 
siege to Harat (summer 1460); and when calm had 
been restored in Sistan (autumn 1460), Abi Sa‘id 
had to deal with a revolt in Transoxiana (winter 
1460). Sultan Husayn took advantage of this to 
reoccupy Mazandaran and besiege Harat (Sept. 1461), 
but Mazandaran was retaken by Abii Sa‘id in the 
same year. 

Abii Sa‘id’s power extended theoretically over 
Transoxiana, Turkistan (to the confines of Kashghar 
and of the Dasht-i Kiptak), Kabulistan and Zabu- 
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listan, Khurdsén and Mazandaran. In fact, he was 
powerless to prevent the Ozbeg raids to the south 
of the Sir Daryd. In 1454-5 the Timirid Uways b. 
Muhammad b. Baykara had risen at Otrar with the 
support of Abu’l-Khayr Ozbeg, and had inflicted a 
crushing defeat on Abii Sa‘id. In 865/1461 Muhammad 
Djaki b. ‘Abd al-Latif b. Ulugh Beg, after devastating 
Transoxiana, took refuge at Shahrukhiyya (Tash- 
kent). Abii Sa‘id besieged this stronghold for ten 
months (Nov. 1462-Sept. 1463). Each year the 
Ozbegs made raids into Transoxiana. In 868/1464 
Sultan Husayn, who had sought refuge in Kh*arizm, 
ravaged ‘with impunity Khurasin from Abiward 
and Mashhad as far as Tin. 

Abia Sa‘id was more fortunate in the north-east, 
and succeeded in averting the Mongol threat to his 
frontiers. During his reign in Samarkand he had 
repulsed two attacks by the Mongol khan Esen 
Bugha. In 1456 he recognized Yimnus, the elder 
brother of Esen Bugha, and on several occasions gave 
him help in establishing himself in the western part 
of Moghilistan. In 868/1464 Ytinus once again sought 
refuge with Abi Sa‘id, who Jent him troops. 

Real though the personal qualities of Abii Sa‘Iid 
were, they have been exaggerated, and his reign 
revealed no very impressive trends. Among the 
Turkish aristocracy of his entourage, pre-eminence 
passed to the Arghin clan, which had supported 
Aba Sa‘id from the beginning, and whose chiefs 
received offices and favours. Like his predecessors, 
Abi Sa‘id frequently adopted the practice of settling 
fiefs (soyurghal) on his sons (Mazandaran on Sultan 
Mahmiid, Farghana on ‘Umar Shaykh, etc.), on 
local potentates (Sistan), and on important digni- 
taries, whether they were Turks or Tadjiks, lay or 
religious. Barthold has brought out the important 
role played, under Abi Sa‘id, by Kh*adja Ahrar 
{q.v.], who held undisputed authority in Samarkand, 
and was head of the clergy in Transoxiana. The 
great expedition to the west in 1468 was not 
decided on without the favourable advice of the 
shaykh, of whom Abi Sa‘id proclaimed himself a 
murid, 

Another characteristic trait of fifteenth-century 
Iran was his interest in agriculture. Abii Sa‘id seems 
to have taken a personal interest in it; and he 
instituted many measures to help the peasants. In 
860/1465, at the request of Kh*adja Ahrar, he 
ordered that in no case should more than a third 
of the kharddj be levied before the harvest; the 
kharddj was normally to be paid in three instalments. 
At Samarkand, Bukharaé, and Harat the tamgha 
was abolished or reduced. In 870/1466, after a cold 
spring, Aba Sa‘id waived the tax on fruit trees. He 
had constructed the famous dam of Gulistan (near 
Mashhad) in order to irrigate khassa lands. Among 
the men of ability who held the office of vizier the 
most remarkable, Kutb al-Din Tawis Simn4ni, was 
a specialist in agricultural matters; he had the 
Diiy-i Sultani dug, north of Harat. 

Little is known of how the nomadic elements of 
the population fared. In 870/1465-6 Aba Sa‘id 
settled in Khurasin 15,000 nomad families which 
had fled from the territories of the Kara Koyunlu. 
On the whole the Timirid empire remained poor in 
nomads by comparison with its neighbours in the 
west, which explains the inadequacy of its military 
enterprises. 

The Campaign of 1468. Aba Sa‘id, hoping 
to regain from the Turkmens the territory lost after 
the death of Shahrukh, went to the help of the 
Kara Koyunlu Hasan ‘Ali b. Djahanshah, against 


the Ak Koyunlu, the traditional allies of the Tima- 
rids. Governors were nominated for the principal 
towns to be conquered. But the empire of Abii Sa_d 
was in a state of relative peace, and the expedition, 
hastily conceived, was ill prepared in the military 
sense. Abii Sa‘id set out with the cavalry without 
waiting for the thousands of carts requisitioned in 
Khurdasén and Mazandaran for the army’s baggage. 
The Khuradsdnian infantry, in the rearguard, was 
attacked by deserters. When the news of the death 
of Abi Sa‘id reached Harat the troops raised in 
‘Hindistan’ (i.e. Afghanistan) were not yet organized. 
Notwithstanding this lack of preparation Abt Sa‘id 
made the mistake, when caught by the winter, of 
penetrating too deeply into Adharbaydjin. He was 
cut off and captured near Mighan by Uzun Hasan. 
A few days later the Timirid Yadgar Muhammad, a 
dependent of Uzun Hasan, had him executed (Feb. 
1469) to avenge the death of his grandmother 
Gawhar Shad. 

Bibliography: Sources. The Matas al- 
Sa‘dayn of ‘Abd al-Razzik Samarkandi is the 
main source (ed. M. Shafi‘, Lahore 1941-9). 
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Mu%zz al-Ansab; Badbur-nama, ed. and transl. 
Beveridge; and Isfizari, Rawdat al-Diannai fi 
Ta’rikh Hardt (cf. Barbier de Meynard, JA, 
1862/11). ‘Mongol’ policy: Tarikh-+ Rashidi, ed. 
Elias, transl. E. D. Ross. Biographies: Sayf 
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Hinz, Herat unter Husain Baigqara); the articles 
(by Yakubovskij, Moltanov, Belenitskij, etc.) in 
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Tashkent 1946; Belenitskij, K istorii feodal’nago 
zemlevladenija Srednej Ami pri Timuridakh, in 
Istorik-Marksist, 1941/4; the works of I. P. Petru- 
shevskij; W. Hinz, Ivans Aufstieg zum National- 
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(J. AuBin) 

ABU SAKHR at-HUDHALI, ‘Asp A.LAn B. 
SaLama, Arab poet of the second half of the 
1st/7th century. He belonged to the tribe of Sahm, 
a branch of the Hudhay] of the Hidjaz, and embraced 
the Marwanid cause; imprisoned by the anti-caliph 
‘Abd Allah b. al-Zubayr, he regained his liberty 
when the latter died, and, according to his own 
account, took part in the capture of Mecca in 72/692. 
He celebrated in his verse the caliph ‘Abd al-Malik, 
as well as his brother, ‘Abd al-‘Aziz; see A ghani}, 
xxi, 144. Above all he praised the amir Abia 
Khalid ‘Abd al-‘Aziz of the Asid clan, whose brother, 
Umayya, had been governor of al-Basra from 71/690 
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until 73/end of 692; see al-Tabari, index; on the 
favour in which this family was held by the Caliph, 
see Ibn ‘Abd Rabbih, ‘Ikd, Cairo 1359, viii, 55. 

Some twenty poems and fragments by Abi 
Sakhr are known, which were included by al- 
Sukkari in his diwén of Hudhayl. A number are 
kasidas of the classic type; others are erotic-elegiac 
compositions recalling those of ‘Umar b. Abi Rabi‘a. 

Bibliography: Aghani', xxi, 144-54; J. Well- 
hausen, Letster Tetl der Lieder der Hudhailiten, 
Berlin 1884, i, Arabic text, nos. 250-269; al- 
Buhturi, Hamdsa, no. 1009; Kudama b. Dja‘far, 
Nakd al-Shi‘r, 13, 44-5. (R. BLAcHERE) 
ABU SALAMA Hars B. SULAYMAN AL-KHAL- 

LAL, vizier. A freed slave from Kifa, he was sent in 
127/744-5 to Khurdsan with ample powers, as one of 
the chief ‘Abbdsid emissaries. He took part in the 
armed insurrection which put an end to the Umayyad 
dynasty, and was appointed governor of Kifa. At 
the culminating point of the revolution he inclined 
towards the ‘Alids and seems to have attempted to 
set up an ‘Alid caliphate. In this, one can perhaps 
see a consequence of the deliberate ambiguity about 
the rights of the ‘‘house of the Prophet’’, put into 
circulation by the revolutionary propaganda. Al- 
Saffah, however, was chosen as caliph and Abt 
Salama gave him his allegiance (132/749). The 
caliph appointed Abi Salama vizier, without, 
however, losing his suspicions, and in the same year 
planned to remove him. Fearing that this might 
irritate Aba Muslim, the powerful governor of 
Khurdsan, who was Abii Salama’s companion in the 
da‘wa and might have been acting in agreement 
with him, he sent his brother Aba Dja‘far (al- 
Mansir) to consult Abi Muslim. Abi Muslim made 
no difficulties; on the contrary, he himself sent a 
hired assassin to kill Abi Salama. The crime was 
subsequently attributed to the KhAridjites. Abi 
Salama is described as an educated and capable man, 
and his services in the ‘Abbasid cause are indispu- 
table. Nevertheless, the fears of the caliph concerning 
him seem, by the common witness of the sources, 
to have been justified. 

Bibliography: Dinawarl, al-Akhbar al-Tiwdal 
(Guirgass), Ya‘kibi, Tabari, Mas‘idi, Muridj, 
indexes; Ibn Khallikan, no. 200; Ibn al-Tiktaka, 
Fakhri (Dérenbourg), 205-10; S. Moscati, in Rend. 
Linc., 1949, 324-31. (S. Moscamt1) 
ABU ’L-SALT UMAYYA B. ‘Asp AL-‘Aziz B. 

ABI’L-SALT AL-ANDALUS! was born in 460/1067 in 
Denia (Daniya), in the Levante, and studied under 
the kd@di al-Wakkashi from whom he inherited his en- 
cyclopaedic knowledge. About 489/1096 we find him 
in Alexandria and Cairo, where he continued to 
pursue his studies. In consequence of an unsuccessful 
attempt to refloat a sunken ship, he was imprisoned 
by the vizier al-Afdal. Exiled from Egypt, he went 
(in 505/11II-2) to al-Mahdiyya, where he was well 
received by the Zirid amivs Yahya b. Tamim, and 
his son ‘Ali b. Yahya, and he remained in al-Mah- 
diyya, an honoured and respected figure, until his 
death on 1 Muharram 529/1134 (other dates are 
also mentioned). 

The following may be mentioned of his numerous 
works. (i) Takwim al-Dhikn, a short treatise on 
Aristotelian logic, edited and translated into Spanish 
by A. Gonzalez Palencia, Madrid 1915 (with bio- 
graphical introduction). (ii) Risé@la fi 'l-‘Amal bi'l- 
Asturlab, on the use of the astrolabe; a short analysis 
with a list of the chapters,.in Milld4s, Assaig. (iii) Ans- 
wers to scientific questions (masd@%l) concerning 
different problems of physics, cosmography and 
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mathematics; short summary ibidem. (iv) A sum- 
mary of astronomy, composed for the Egyptian 
vizier al-Afdal, which, according to the judgment 
of his contemporaries, was a manual without edu- 
cational value and useless for teachers. (v) Al- 
Adwiya al-Mufrada, on simples, was translated into 
Latin by the famous physican Arnaldo de Vilanova 
and into Hebrew by Yehuda Natan. (vi) Al-Rasa’ il 
al-Misriyya, dedicated to Abu’l-Tahir Yahya b. 
Tamim, and giving vivid information about the 
affairs and the customs of Egypt; ed. by ‘Abd al- 
Salam Harin, Nawddir al-Makhti{at, Cairo, (vii) Risdla 
fi’l-Masiki; the Arabic original is lost, but an anony- 
mous Hebrew translation is preserved in Paris, Bibl. 
Nat., Hebrew MS no. 1036. 

Bibliography: Ibn al-Kifti, 80; Ibn Abi 
Usaybi‘a, ii, 52 ff.; Yakut, Ivskdd, ii, 361; Ibn 
Khallikan, ror; Makkari, Analectes, i, 530 ff. ii, 
218-9; Brockelmann, I, 641, S I, 889; Suter, 115; 
M. Steinschneider, Die Hebrdische Ubersetzungen, 
735, 885; L. Leclerc, Médicine arabe, ii, 74-5; 
J. M. Mill4s Vallicrosa, Assaig d@’Histdria de les 
tdees fisiques 1 matematiques a la Catalunya 
medieval, i, 75-81; G. Sarton, Introduction to the 
Hist. of Science, i, 230. (J. M. Mids) 
Abu’l-Salt also wrote for al-Hasan, son of ‘Ali b. 
Yahya, a historical work, viz. a continuation of 
the History of Ifrikiya by Ibn al-Rakik, bringing 
it down to 517/1123. Extracts are to be found in 
Ibn ‘Idhari, al-Bayan al-Mughnib, i, 274 ff., 292 ff., 
al-Tidjani, Rthla, Tunis 1927, 51 ff. (= JA, 1852/ii, 
131), 90 (= ibidem, 176), 237 (= JA, 1853, 
375 ff.), and Ibn al-Khatib (Centenario di Michele 
Amari, i, 455-9). (S. M. STERN) 
ABU ’t-SARAYA aL-HAMDANI [see uam- 

DANIDS]. 

ABU’L-SARAYA at-Sari B. MANSOUR AL- 
SHAYBANI, Shi‘ite rebel. Said to have been a 
donkey-driver, and afterwards a bandit, he entered 
the service of Yazid b. Mazyad al-Shaybani in 
Armenia, and was engaged against the Khurramiyya 
{g.v.]. Later he commanded Yazid’s vanguard against 
Harthama in the civil war between al-Amin and 
al-Ma’miin, but subsequently changed sides and 
joined Harthama. Obtaining permission to go on 
pilgrimage to Mecca, he openly revolted, and after 
defeating the troops sent against him went to 
al-Rakka. Here he met the SAlid Muhammad b. 
Ibrahim b. Tabataba [q.v.], whom he persuaded to 
go to Kifa, and himself joined him there on 10 
Djumada II 199/26 Jan. 815. Three weeks later he 
defeated the army sent by al-Hasan b. Sahl to put 
down the revolt at Kifa, and on the following day 
(z Radjab/15 Feb.) Ibn JTab&ataba died. The Sunni 
sources accuse Abu ’l-Sardy4 of poisoning him, but 
the accusation is not borne out by the Shi‘ tradition. 
Another ‘Alid, Muhammad b. Muh. b. Zayd, was 
chosen as Imam, but the effective power remained 
in the hands of Abu’l-Sardy4. He had dirhams 
coined in Kifa (ZDMG, 1868, 707) and sent detach- 
ments to take WAasit, Basra, al-Ahw4z, Mecca, etc. 

When he next marched on Baghdad, al-Hasan b. 
Sahl appealed to Harthama, then on his way back 
to Khurasin. Harthama at once turned back, 
defeated Abu’l-Saraya at Kasr Ibn MHubayra 
(Shawwal/May-June), and besieged him in Kifa. 
Since the Kufans refused to support him, Abu’l- 
Sarayaé fled with 800 horsemen (16 Muharram 
200/26 Aug. 815), made for Sisa, but was there 
defeated and himself wounded by the forces of the 
governor of Khizistan, al-Hasan b. ‘Ali al-Ma’mini, 
and his followers dispersed. He tried to reach his 
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home at Ra’s al-‘Ayn, but was overtaken at Djalila 
by Hammad al-Kundaghush, who captured him 
and handed him over to al-Hasan b. Sahl at Nah- 
rawan. Al-Hasan had him beheaded {10 Pabi‘ I 
200/18 Oct. 815) and his body was hung at the 
bridge of Baghdad. 

Bibliography: Tabari, iii, 976 ff.; Ibn al- 
Athir, vi, 212 ff., 217 ff.; Abu ’l-Faradj, Makati 
al-Talibiyyin, Teheran 1307, 178-93; F. Gabrieli, 
al-Mamin e gli ‘Alidi, Leipzig 1929, 10-23; for 
the activities of his representative in Basra cf. 
Gh. Pellat, Milieuw Basrien, Paris 1953, 198-9. 

(H. A. R. Gres) 

ABU SHAMA Sums at-Din ABu ’L-KAsim ‘ABD 
aL-RAHMAN B. IsMA‘IL aL-Makpisl, Arab histo- 
rian, born in Damascus on 23 Rabi‘ II 599/10 Jan. 
1263. All his life was spent in Damascus except when 
he stayed for one year in Egypt for the purpose of 
study, and visited Jerusalem for fourteen days, and 
al-Hidjiz, twice, on pilgrimage. He obtained a 
professorship in Damascus, in the madrasas al- 
Rukniyya and al-Ashrafiyya, only five years before 
his death on 19 Ramadan 665/13 June 1268. Like 
most scholars of his time he had a varied education, 
on a Sunni basis, and his works, consequently, dealt 
with several subjects, but his reputation rests on his 
historical writings. 

His main works are: 1) K. al-Rawdatayn fi Akhbar 
al-Dawlatayn, a bistory of Nir al-Din and Salah 
al-Din (printed in Cairo, 1288, 1292; extracts, with 
French translation by Barbier de Meynard, in 
Recueil des historiens des croisades, Hist. Or., iv, v, 
Paris 1898, 1906; German translation—careless and 
incomplete--by E. P. Goergens, entitled Buch der 
betden Garten, 1879). It derives from first-hand 
authorities and preserves, in parts, the important 
works al-Bark al-Shami by ‘Im4d al-Din al-Katib, 
Sirat Salah al-Din by Ibn Abi Tayy and a great num- 
ber of Rasa1l by al- Kadi al-Fadil. The events are dealt 
with chronologically and the narratives are supported 
by documents mainly from al-Fadil and al-‘Imad. 
In this book he names his sources when quoting, 
and keeps to their wording, except for al-‘Imad. 
2) Al-Dhayl ‘ala’l-Rawdatayn, a continuation fo the 
preceding. In the first part of this book Abi Shama 
draws mainly on the Mir?at al-Zaman of Sibt Ibn 
al-Djawzi. In the later part he himself as an eyewit- 
ness is the main source. This book is more of a 
biographical than historical work, especially in the 
econd part, and is less important than K. al-Raw- 
datayn. (Printed in Cairo, 1947, with the title: Tara- 
dim Ridjal al-Karnayn al-Sadis wa 'l-Sabi*; extracts 
with French translation in the Recueil des historiens 
des croisades.) 3) Ta?rikh Dimashk (in two versions), 
a summary of the vast work of Ibn ‘Asakir with 
the same title (Ahlwardt, Verz. arab. Hs. Berlin, 
no. 9782). 4) commentary on the Kasitda al-Shatibiyya 
(printed in Cairo). 5) A commentary on the seven 
poems of his teacher ‘Alam al-Din al-Sakhawi 
(d. 643/1245) in praise of the Prophet, is extant in 
manuscript (Paris, 3141, 1). 

All of his other works, dealing with various 
subjects, are Iost, and some biographers say that 
they were destroyed by fire along with his library. 

Bibliography: Kutubi, Fawét, i, 252; Suyiti, 
Tabakat al-Huffaz, xix, 10; Dhahabi, Tadhkirat 
al-Huffdz, Haydarabad, iv, 251; Makrizi, Khefat, 
i, 46; Ortentalia, ed. Juynboll, ii, 253; Brockel- 
mann, IJ, 386, S I, 550. (Hirmy AnMaAD) 
ABU ’L-SHAMAKMAK Ast MunamMMaD Mar- 

wan B. Mun. Arabic poet of the early ‘Abbasid 
period, was born in Basra in the quarter of the 


Bani Sa‘d as a mawla of the Bani Umayya. No 
date is given for his birth. His lakab would seem to 
allude to his big nose and big mouth. He must have 
migrated to Baghdad some considerable time before 
the accession of Harin al-Rashid (170/786). Ibn 
al-Mu‘tazz, Tabakat al-Shu‘ard al-Muhdathin (A. 
Eghbal), 55, puts his death in or about 180/796. 
Like other poets of his time Abu ’l-Shamakmak is 
credited with undertaking an occasional public duty. 
He appears to have served as transmitter of the 
kharadj of Madinat Sabir to the caliph. On the 
whole, however, he made his precarious living by 
means of eulogies and lampcous. A number of 
anecdotes illustrate his position on the margin of 
the contemporary world of letters. Ibn ‘Abd Rabbih, 
al-‘Ikd al-Farid, Cairo 1353/1935, iv, 255, lists Abu 
‘l-Shamakmak among the ‘“luckless wits.” His 
originality, which was most effective in parody and 
to which the introduction to Arabic poetry of the 
talking cat that deserts its impoverished owner may 
be owed, went unrewarded and constant frustration 
induced frequent descents into unmitigated vulgarity, 
Bibliography: A collection of his fragments 
with a critical introduction and a biography was 
published by G. E. von Grunebaum, Orientalia, 

1953, 262-83. (G. E. von GRUNEBAUM) 

ABU 'L-SHAWK [see SannAzipDs}]. 

ABU ’LSHIS Muuammap (B. ‘ABD ALLAH) B. 
Razin at KuuzA%, Arab poet, died about 200/915. 
Like his relative Di‘bil [g.v.], he lived at the court 
of Harin al-Rashid for whom he wrote panegyrics, 
and afterwards dirges. He then went to al-Rakka 
and obtained the favours of the amir ‘Ukba b. al- 
Ash‘ath,. remaining his boon-companion and court 
poet until 196/811.—To judge by the rare fragments 
of his work that have been preserved, Abu 'l-Shis 
does not appear as an orginal poet in his panegyrics, 
hunting poems and wine songs, though these poems 
were valued by his contemporaries, notably by Abi 
Nuwas, who did not hesitate to plagiarize him. The 
elegies on the infirmities of old age which he 
composed at the end of his life, when he became 
blind, are of greater value as they as they express 
real feeling. Similarly, when he makes fun of himself 
or mocks at the poets who imitate the poetry of the 
desert (e.g. Ibn Kutayba, Shi‘r, 536, concerning the 
ghurad al-bayn), he is not lacking in humour. 

Bibliography: Fragments of Abu ’l-Shis’s 

poetry and isolated verses are to be found in a 

number of books: Ibn Kutayba, Shi‘r, 535-9; 

A ghani', v, 36, xv, 108-13; Djahiz, Hayawan', 

iii, 518, iv, 345, v, 184; Ps.-Djahiz, Makdasin (van 

Vloten), 68; Ibn al-Mu‘tazz, Tabakat, 26-33; 

Bayhaki, Mahdsin, 358; Tabari, iii, 763; 

Ibn al-Athir, vi, 135; Djahshiyari, Wezara?, 

96v; al-Khatib, Ta’rikh Baghdad, v, 401-2; Safadi, 

Nakt al-Himyan, 257-8; Ibn Khallikan, iv, 232; 

Kutubi, Fawdi, ii, 281 ff.; ‘Askari, Diwan al- 

Ma‘ani, Cairo 1352, i, 255, ii, 123, 198-9, 252; 

see also O. Rescher, Abriss, ii, 28-9; Brockelmann, 

I, 83, S I, 133. (A, ScHaaDE-CH. PELLAT) 

ABU SHUDJA‘ Auman 3. Hasan (or Husayn) 
B. AHMAD, a famous Shafi‘i jurisconsult. His 
family came from Isfahan, his father was born in 
‘Abbadan. He himself was born in 434/1042-3 in 
Basra, and there taught Shafi‘l law for more than 
40 years; he was alive in 500/1106-7, but the date 
of his death is not known, At some time, he was 
a kadi. He is the author of a short compendium of 
Shafil law, called al-Gh@ya fi °l-Ikhtisa@r, or al- 
Mukhtasar, or al-Takrib. This became the starting- 
point of one of the great literary traditions of the 
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Shafi‘I school and acquired, from the 7th/13th to 
the 13th/19th century, a considerable number of 
commentaries and glosses, many of which have 
been printed. Editio princeps of the text, with 
(unreliable) translation, by S. Keyser, Précis de 
jurisprudence musulmane, Leiden 1859; translation 
of the text by G.-H. Bousquet, Abrégé de la lot 
- musulmane, separately printed from the Revue 
Algérienne 1935; edition and (faulty) translation of 
the commentary of Ibn K4sim al-Ghazzi (d. 918/1512), 
with the title Fath al-Karib, by L. W. C. van den 
Berg, Leiden 1895 (some corrections to the trans- 
lation in Bousquet, Kitdb et-Tanbth, Bibliothéque 
de la Faculté de Droit de l’Université d’Alger, II, 
XI, XIII, XV, Algiers 1949-52); partial translation 
of the gloss of Ibrahim al-Badjiri (d. 1277/1861), 
with reprint of the corresponding chapters of the 
text, by E. Sachau, Muhammedanisches Recht, 
Berlin 1897. 

Bibliography: Yakut iii, 598 f.; Tadj al-Din 
al-Subki, Tabakat al-Shafi‘iyya, Cairo 1324, iv, 38; 
Juynboll, Handleiding, 374 .; Brockelmann I, 
492f.; S I, 676f. (J. ScHacnt) 
ABU SHUDJA‘ MUHAMMAD B. a_-HUSAYN 

[see AL-RUDHRAWARI]. 

ABU SUFYAN s. Harp Bs. Umayya, of the 
clan of ‘Abd Shams of Kuraysh, prominent Meccan 
merchant and financier (to be distinguished from 
Muhammad’s cousin, Abi Sufyan b. al-Harith b. 
‘Abd al-Muttalib). His name was Sakhr, and his 
kunya is sometimes given as Abii Hanzala. ‘Abd 
Shams had been at one time a member of the political 
group known as the Mutayyabiin (which included 
the clan of Hashim), but about Muhammad’s time 
had moved away from this group and in some 
matters cooperated with the rival group, Makhzim, 
Djumah, Sahm, etc. As head of ‘Abd Shams Abi 
Sufy4n joined in opposing Muhammad in the years 
before the hidjra, but his opposition was not so 
violent as that of Abii Djahl. On several occasions 
he led caravans in person, notably in 2/624 when a 
caravan of 1000 camels returning from Syria under 
his command was threatened by Muhammad. In 
answer to his requests for help the Meccans sent 
out about rooo men under Abi Dijahl. By skilful 
and vigorous leadership Abii Sufyan eluded the 
Muslims; but Abii Djah! was eager to fight, and 
brought upon the Meccans the disaster of Badr. 
Of Abi Sufy4n’s sons Hanzala was killed and 
‘Amr taken prisoner but subsequently released, 
while his wife Hind lost her father ‘Utba. Abd 
Sufy4n was apparently in charge of the preparations 
to avenge Badr, and commanded the large army 
sent to Medina in 3/625, probably as a hereditary 
privilege, the kiyadda. He realized that the result of 
the ensuing battle of Uhud was not satisfactory for 
Kuraysh, but was prevented from attacking the 


main settlement of Medina by Safwan b. Umayya 


(of Djumah), possibly out of jealousy. Aba Sufy4n 
also organized the great confederacy which besieged 
Medina in 5/627. When this proved a fiasco, he 
perhaps lost heart; at least resistance in Mecca to 
Muhammad came to be directed by the leaders of 
the rival group, Safwan b. Umayya, Suhay! b. ‘Amr 
and ‘Ikrima b. Abi Djahl. Abi Sufyan is not menti- 
oned in connection with the peace of al-Hudaybiya. 
When in 8/630 allies of Kuraysh openly broke the 
peace, Aba Sufydin went to Medina to negotiate. 
What happened is not clear, but he possibly came 
to some understanding with Muhammad. Muham- 
mad’s marriage to his daughter, Umm Habiba, may 
have softened his heart, even though she had been 
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some fifteen years in Abyssinia as a Muslim. Cer- 
tainly, when Muhammad marched on Mecca soon 
after, Abii Sufyan, along with Hakim b. Hizam, came 
out and submitted to him {apparently now becoming 
a Muslim), and those who took refuge with Abi 
Sufydn were guaranteed security. Thus he did much 
to bring about the surrender of Mecca peacefully. 
He took part in the battle of Hunayn and the siege 
of al-Ta?if, where he is said to have lost an eye; 
like the other Meccans he would be well aware that 
Hawazin and Thakif were as hostile to Mecca as to 
Muhammad. In the distribution of the spoils he and 
Hakim seem to have received a specially large gift 
in recognition of their services. On the submission 
of al-Ta?if, Abii Sufyan, who had business and 
fainily connections there, helped to destroy the 
idol of al-Lat. He was appointed governor of Nadjran 
and perhaps also of the Hidjaz, but whether by 
Muhammad or Abi Bakr is disputed. If it is true 
that he was in Mecca at Muhammad’s death and 
spoke against Abii Bakr, he cannot have been 
governor of Nadjran then; but the alleged speech, 
like many other statements about Abi Sufy4n, 
may be anti-Umayyad propaganda. He was present 
at the battle of the Yarmik, but may have done 
little more than exhort the younger men, as he was 
about 70. He is said to have died about 32/653 aged 
about 88. Of his sons, Yazid died as a Muslim 
general in Palestine about 18/639, and Mu‘awiya 
was the first Umayyad caliph. 

Bibliography: Ibn Hisham, Wakidi, Ibn Sa‘d, 
Tabari—see indexes; Ibn Hadjar, Isdaba, ii, 477-80; 
Ibn al-Athir, Usd, iii, 12-3, v, 316; Caetani, 
Annah, i, ii(l). (W. MontTGcomMERY Watt) 
ABO SULAYMAN MuuamMap B. TAHIR B. 

BawRAM AL-SIDJISTAN] aL-MANTIKI, philoso- 
pher, b. about 300/912, d. about 375/985. He was 
a pupil of Matta b. Yinus (d. 328/939) and Yahya 


“b. SAdi (d. 364/974), and lived in Baghdad (he was 


patronized by ‘Adud al-Dawla, to whom he dedicated 
some of his treatises), occupying an eminent place 
among the philosophers of the capital. His system, 
like that of most of the other members of his envi- 
ronment, had a strong Neo-platonic colouring. For 
the content of his teaching we are mainly indebted 
to Abt’ Hayyan al-Tawhidi [q.v.], whose works, 
especially al-Mukdbasat and al-Imia‘ wa'l-Mwanasa, 
are filled with reports of Abii Sulaym4n’s utterances 
on philosophical as well as many other topics, 
usually expressed in a rather involved and obscure 
style. A few of Abi Sulayman’s shorter treatises 
have survived in MS. Of his history of Greek and 
Islamic philosophers, Siwan al-Hikma, only an 
abbreviation is extant in several MSS (cf. M. Plessner, 
in Islamica, 1931, 534-8; add Brit. Mus. Or. 9033; 
cancel Bod!. Marsh 539; Leiden 133 contains an 
even shorter version by al-Ghadanfar al-Tibrizi). 


The Siwdn al-Hikma was one of the sources of al- 


Shahrastani, al-M:lal wa 'I-Nikal, for the description 
of the old Greek philosophers (cf. P. Kraus, in BIE, 
1937, 207 = IC, 1938, 146). Various other authors 
also quote Abi Sulayman for information con- 
cerning the history of philosophy: Ibn al-Nadim 
(who was a disciple of his), Fikrist, 241, 243, 248; 
Ibn Matran, see P. Kraus, Jabir thn Hayydn, i, 
p. lxiii; Ibn Abi Usaybi‘a, i, 9, 15, 57, 104, 186-7. 
Bibliography: Fihrist, 264, 316; Abt Shudja‘, 
Dhayl Tadjarib al-Umam (Amedroz-Margoliouth), 
75-7; Bayhaki, Tatimmat Siwdn al-Hikma (M. 
Shafi), 74-5; Yakut, Irshad, ii, 89, iii, 100, v, 
360, 398 (after Abi Hayydn); S$a‘id al-Andalusf, 
81; Ibn al-Kifti, 282-3; Ibn Abf Usaybi‘a, i, 
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321-2; Brockelmann, I, 236, S 1, 377; Muhammad 
b. ‘Abd al-Wahhab Kazwini, Sharh-i Hal Abu 
Sulayman Mantiki Sidjistani (Publ. de la Société 
des Etudes Iraniennes, no. 5), Chalons-sur-Saone 
1933 = Bist Makdla, Teheran 1934, 94 ff. 

(S. M. STERN) 

ABU °’t-SU‘SOD Munyammap B. Munyi ’L-Din 
Mun. B. aL-‘IMAD MusTAFA AL-SIMApDI, known as 
Khodja Celebi (Hoca Celebi), famous commentator 
of the Kur?4n, Hanafi scholar and Shaykh al- 
Islam, born 17 Safar 896/30 December 1490, died 
5 Djumada I 982/23 August 1574. His father, a 
native of Iskilfb (Iskilip, west of Amasia) had been 
a notable scholar and sifi. Abu ’l-Su‘id began his 
career as a teacher, being eventually promoted to 
one of the ‘‘Eight Madrasas” of Sultan Muhammad II. 
In 939/1533 he was appointed kédi, first in Brisa 
(Bursa), then in Istanbul; in 944/1537 he became 
kddi Sasker of Rumelia, and in 952/1545 Sultan 
Sulayman I. made him Grand Mufti or Shaykh al- 
Islam. He kept this post for the rest of his life, under 
Sulayman and his successor Salim II. Abu ’l-Su‘id 
was bound to Sulayman by real friendship, and 
though he could not quite maintain his exclusive 
influence under Salim, this Sultan too held him in 
high esteem. The one reproach that is made against 
him is his scheming and his eagerness for the intimacy 
of the great. To Sulayman, he justified the killing 
of Yazidis, and to Salim, the attack on Cyprus, in 
breach of a treaty of peace with Venice. He was 
buried in the Abt Ayyib quarter of Istanbul, where 
his tomb still exists. When the news of his death 
reached the Holy Cities, funeral prayers for an 
absent person were said for him. Several of his 
disciples held important positions under Salim II, 
Murad III, and Muhammad III. 

As Shaykh al-Islam, Abu ’1-Su‘id succeeded in 
bringing the kdnin, the administrative law of the 
Ottoman Empire, into agreement with the shari‘a, 
the sacred law of Islam. Supported by Sulayman, 
he completed and consolidated a development which 
had already started under Muhammad Ii. He 
formulated, consciously and in sweeping terms, the 
principle that the competence of the kadis derives 
from their appointment by the Sultan, and that 
they are therefore bound to follow his directives in 
applying the shari‘a. Already as kddi ‘asker he had 
begun, on the orders of the Sultan, to revise the 
land law of the European provinces and to apply 
to it the principles of the shari‘a. (On the effects 
of this revision, see P. Lemerle and P. Wittek, in 
Archives d’Histoire du droit oriental, 1948, 466 ff.) 
His fatwas, of which a number still exist in the 
original, were brought together in several semi- 
official and private collections. In keeping with his 
general aim, Abu ’l-Su‘iid took account of the 
practice in authorising the wakf of movables and in 
particular of money, the giving and taking of 
remuneration for teaching and other religious duties, 
(on these two questions, he became involved in 
polemics), in allowing the Karagéz play, and in 
refraining, in the end, from giving a fatwa against the 
use of coffee. Whilst he appreciated orthodox Sifism, 
he did not hesitate to authorise the execution of 
extremist siifis. 

In his spare time, Abu ’l-Su‘id composed a 
commentary on the Kur’4n, drawn mainly from 
al-Baydawi and al-Zamakhshari, with the title 
Irshad al-‘Akl al-Salim; it became popular in the 
Ottoman Empire and beyond its frontiers, found 
several commentators and was printed a number 
of times. Among his other, smaller works, a book 
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of prayers drawn from traditions and meant to be 
learned by heart (Du‘d-ndma, or R. fi 'l-Ad‘iya al- 
Ma?thiira), may be mentioned. He also wrote some 
poetry in Arabic, Persian and Turkish. 
Bibliography: ‘Ali Efendi Manuk (d. 992/ 

1584), al-‘Ikd al-Manzam, Cairo 1310 (on the 

margin of Ibn Khallikan, Wajfaydat ii), 282 ff.; 

‘Atai, Dhayl-i Shaka@ik, Istanbul 1268, 183 ff.; 

Petewi, Tarikh, i, Istanbul 1281, 52 ff.; Ibn al- 

“Imad, Shadharat al- Dhahab, viii, 398 ff.; Brockel- 

mann, II, 579 f.; S II, 651; M. Hartmann, in Jsl., 

1918, 313 ff. (on the publication of Sulaym4n’s 

Kaniin-nama-yi Djadid, containing fatwas of Abu 

*1-Su‘ad, and of Abu ’l-Su‘tid’s Ma‘ridat, another 

collection of his fatwas, in MTM, I 1-2); P. Horster, 

Zur Anwendung des Islamischen Rechts im 16. 

Jahrhundert, Stuttgart 1935 (re-edition and 

translation of the Ma‘radat); Gibb, Ottoman 

Poetry, iii, 116; Omer Latfi Barkan, XV. ve 

XVI. astrlarda Osmanli imparatorlugunda zirat 

ekonominin hukukt ve malt esaslar, Istanbul 1945; 

M. Cavid Baysun, in IA, iv, 92 ff.; M. Tayyib 

Okic, in Ankara Universitesi Ildhiyat Fakiiltesi 

Dergisi, i, 48 ff.; Yusuf Ziya Yériikan, ibid. 137 ff.; 

Okig, ibid. ii, 219 ff. (J. ScHacuT) 

ABU TAHIR Suraymin at KARMAfI [see 
AL-DJANNABI]. 

ABO TAHIR TARSOSI (Tartusi, Tus!) 
MUHAMMAD B. Hasan B. SALI B. MUSA, a person 
otherwise unknown, said to be the author of 
several novels in prose, prolix in style and of great 
length, a confused mixture of Arab and Persian 
legendary traditions, written in Persian and after- 
wards translated into Turkish. These include Kah- 
raman-nama (about Kahraman, a hero from the 
epoch of Huishang, semi-mythical king of Iran), 
Kiran-i Habashi (the story of a hero from the 
time of the Kay4anid king Kay Kubad), Ddardb- 
nama (history of Darius and Alexander). 

Bibliography: Firdawsi, Livre des rois, ed. 
and transl. of J. Mohl, i, preface 74 ff.; H. Ethé, 
in Grundr. d. iran. Philol., ii, 318; E. Blochet, 

Cat. mss. persans Bibl. Nat. Paris, nos. 1201-2; 

idem, Cat. mss. turcs, anc. fonds, nos. 335-73 

Ch. Rieu, Cat. Turkish MSS Brit. Mus., 219 ff. 

(H. Masst) 

ABU TAKA (see stxxa]. 

ABU TALIB, son of ‘Abd al-Muttalib b. Hashim 
and Fatima. bint ‘Amr (of Makhzim), and full 
brother of Muhammad’s father. His own 
name was ‘Abd Manf. He is said to have inherited the 
offices of sikdya and rifada (providing water and 
food for pilgrims) from his father, but at the Hilf 
al-Fudil and war of the Fidjar his brother al-Zubayr 
seems to have been the leading man of Hashim. He 
fell into debt, and to meet this surrendered the 
stkaya and rifada to al-‘Abbas. Nevertheless he 
seems to have remained chief of the clan of Hashim, 
and their quarter of the town was called the ski‘b of 
Abi Jalib. When ‘Abd al-Muttalib died, he looked. 
after Muhammad, and is said to have taken him 
on trading journeys to Syria. He continued to 
protect Muhammad when he came forward as 
prophet, even when most of the other clans of 
Kuraysh boycotted Hashim and al-Muttalib; there 
were presumably also economic reasons for the 
boycott. He died shortly after the end of the boycott, 
about 619, and was probably succeeded as chief 
by his brother Abi Lahab. Of his sons by Fatima 
bint Asad b. Hashim, ‘Ali (who is said to have 
been brought up by Muhammad) and Dija‘far 
became Muslims, while Talib fought against Muham- 
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mad at Badr. He himself, though protecting 
Muhammad, clearly did not become a Muslim; 
but the point was much discussed and varying 
traditions circulated, in connection with the theo- 
logical question of the fate of those who lived before 
Muhammad’s mission. 

Bibliography: Ibn Hisham, 114-7, 167-773 
Ibn Sa‘d, ift, 75-9, 134-5, 139-41; Tabari, i, 
1123-6, 1173-85, 1198-9; Ibn Hadjar, Isaba, iv, 
211-9; Th. Néldeke, in ZDMG, 1898, 27-8; Gold- 
ziher, Muh. Studien, ii, 107; Caetani, Annali, i, 
158, 298, 307, etc.; F. Buhl, Das Leben Muham- 
mads, 115-8; Montgomery Watt, Muhammad at 
Mecca, index. (W. MonTGOMERY WatTT) 
ABU TALIB KALIM [see xatim]. 

ABU TALIB Muuammap B. ‘ALi Av-HARITHI 
AL-MAKKI, d. in Baghdad in 386/998, muhaddith 
and mystic, head of the dogmatic madhkhab of 
the Sadlimiyya [q.v.] in Basra. His chief work is 
the Kut al-Kulib, Cairo 1310, whole pages of which 
were copied by al-Ghazali in his Ihya? ‘Ulim al-Din. 

Bibliography: Brockelmann, I, 200,S I, 359-66; 
Sayyid Murtada, Ithaf, Cairo, ii, 67, 69 and 
passim ; Sha‘rawi, Laja?if, Cairo, ii, 28; Ibn ‘Abbad 
al-Rundi, al-Rasd@il al-Kubra, lith. Fez 1320, 149, 
200-1; L. Massignon, Essai sur les origines du 
lexique technique de la mystique musulmane, 2nd 
ed., index and reff. cited. (L. Massicnon) 
ABU TALIB KHAN (1752-1806), the son of 

Hadjdji Muhammad Beg, of Turkish descent, was 
born at Lucknow. His early years were spent in 
Murshidabad at the court of Muzaffar Djang. With 
the accession of Asaf al-Dawla (1775) he returned 
to Oudh and was appointed ‘amaldér of Itawah 
and other districts. He also served as a revenue 
official under Colonel Hannay who farmed the 
country of Sarwar. He was later employed by 
Nathaniel Middleton, the English Resident, and 
was connected with Richard Johnson in the manage- 
ment of the confiscated djagirs of the Begams of 
Oudh. He remained in Oudh until 1796. In February 
1799 he sailed from Calcutta to Europe where he 
visited England, France, Turkey, and other coun- 
tries, returning to India in August 1803. An account 
of his travels, the Masira Tahibi fi Bilad-i Ifrandji 
was published in 1812 and translated into English 
by C, Stewart (1814) and into French by Ch. Malo 
(1819). He also wrote the Lubb al-Siyar wa-Diahan- 
numa and the Khulasat al-Afkar. His Tafzith al- 
Ghafilin, a history of Oudh under Asaf al-Dawla, 
is an important source for the careers of Haydar 
Beg and the various English residents, and contains 
a spirited defence of Hannay’s revenue administra- 
tion (English trans. by W. Hoey, 1888). He published 
also the first edition of the diwadn of Hafiz, Calcutta 
1791. 

Bibliography: Elliot and Dowson, History 
of India, viii, 298 ff.; Rieu, Cat. of Persian Mss., 
i, 378 ff. (C. Cortrn Davies) 
ABU TAMMAM Hasis B. Aws, Arabic poet 

and anthologist. According to his son Tammam 
he was born in the year 188/804; according to an 
account deriving from himself, in the year 190/806 
(Akhbar, 272-3) and in the town of Djasim between 
Damascus and Tiberias. He died according to his 
son in 231/845, according to others 2 Muharram 
232/29 Aug. 846 (ibid.). His father was a Christian 
by name Thiadhis (Thaddeus, Theodosius?) who 
kept a wine-shop in Damascus. The son altered the 
name of his father to Aws (Akhbar, 246) and invented 
for himself a pedigree connecting him with the tribe 
of Tayyi?. He was mocked on the score of this false 
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pedigree in satirical verses (Akhbar, 235-8); later, 
however, the pedigree appears to have found ac- 
ceptance, and Abi Tamméam is therefore frequently 
referred to as ‘“‘the Tayyite” or ‘“‘the great Tayyite’’. 
He spent his youth as a weaver’s assistant in Damas- 
cus (Ibn ‘As&akir, iv, 19). Subsequently he went to 
Egypt where at first he earned his living by selling 
water in the Great Mosque, but he also found 
opportunity to study Arabic poetry and its rules. 
The exact chronology of his life is difficult to recon- 
struct, at all events until the happenings mentioned 
in his poetry and the biography of the men eulogised 
by him are accurately established. According to one 
tradition he composed his first panegyrics in Damas- 
cus for Muh. b. al-Djahm, brother of the poet SAIf 
b. al-Djahm (al-Muwashshah, 324). This, however, can 
hardly be correct, as this personage was only in 225 
appointed governor of Damascus by al-Mu‘tasim 
(Khalil Mardam Bek, in the preface to the Diwan 
of Ali b. al-Djahm, 4). According to the poet’s own 
account (Akhbar, 121), he composed his first poem 
in Egypt for the tax-collector ‘Ayyash b. Lahi‘a 
(al-Badi, 181). He was, however, disappointed py 
him and repaid him, as often in similar circum- 
stances, with lampoons (cf. al-Badi‘i, 174 ff.). Al- 
Kindi (Governors and Judges of Egypt, ed. Guest, 
181, 183, 186, 187) quotes some verses of Abi? 
Tammam referring to events in Egypt in the years 
211-4. From Egypt Abt Tammam returned to 
Syria. At this time are to be placed, apparently, the 
encomia and lampoons on Abu ’l-Mughith Misa b. 
Ibrahim al-Rafiki. When al-Ma’miin returned from 
his campaign against the Byzantines (215-8), Abi 
Tammim, clad in the bedouin attire beloved by him 
all his life, offered him a kasida, which however was 
not to the caliph’s taste, since he took exception 
to the fact that a bedouin should compose urban 
poetry (Abi Hilal al-‘Askari, Diwdén al-Ma‘ani, ii, 
120). At this time the young Buhturi perhaps came 
into contact with him in Hims (Akhbar, 66, cf. 105). 

Abi Tamm§am first rose to fame and became 
generally known under al-Mu‘tasim. On the de- 
struction of Amorium in the year 223/838 (cf. 
‘ammoUriyya) the Mu‘tazilite chief kadi Ahmad b. 
Abi Du?4d [g.v.] sent him before the caliph in 
Samarra. The caliph recalled the harsh voice of 
the poet, which he had heard in Masisa, and granted 
Abi Tammam an audience only after making sure 
that he had with him a rawi, or reciter, with a 
pleasant voice (Akhbar, 143-4). Then began Abi 
Tamm4m’s career as the most celebrated panegyrist 
of his time. In addition to the caliph he eulogised in 
his kasidas the highest dignitaries of his epoch. One 
of these was Ibn Abi Du?4d, whom, however, he 
offended temporarily through a poem in which the 
South Arabs (to whom the tribe of Tayyi? belonged) 
were greatly extolled to the disadvantage of the 
North Arabs (from which the chief kadi claimed 
descent). An apologetic kasida had to be addressed 
to the patron before his reinstatement was effected 
(Akhbar, 147 ff.). Other personalities eulogised by 
him were, for example, the general Abi Sa‘id Muh. 
b. Yusuf al-Marwazi, who had distinguished himself 
in the war against Byzantium and in the operations 
against the Khurramite Babak, and his son Yisuf, 
killed by the Armenians in 237 while governor of 
Armenia; Abi Dulaf al-Kasim al-‘Idjli, d. 225; 
Ishak b. Ibrahim al-Mus‘abi, police chief (sahib al- 
disr) of Baghdad from 207 to 235. Hasan b. Wahb, 
secretary to the wazir Muh. b. ‘Abd al-Malik al- 
Zayyat was a particular admirer of Abi Tammam. 
Abi Tamm4am also travelled several times to visit 
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provincial governors, for example the governor of 
Djabal, Muh. b. al-Haytham (Akhbar, 188 f£.), Khalid 
pb. Yazid b. Mazyad al-Shaybani, governor of Armenia 
under al-W4thik, d. 230 (A kAbar, 188 ff.) and others. 
His journey to ‘Abd Allah b. Tahir in Nishapir 
is the most celebrated. ‘Abd Allah did not come up 
to his expectations in rewarding him, and the cold 
climate did not suit the poet, so that he quickly 
retraced his steps. He was held up by snow in 
Hamadhdan, and made good use of his time in com- 
piling with the aid of the library of Abu ’l-Wafa 
pb. Salama the most celebrated of his anthologies, 
the Hamdsa. Some two years before his death, 
Hasan b. Wahb found him the postmastership of 
Mosul. The philosopher al-Kindi is supposed to have 
predicted an early death for him as the result of 
over-exertion of his intellectual faculties, shiddat 
al-fiky (Ibn Khallikan, apparently after al-Sili, 
where, however, the appropriate passage is lacking, 
cf, A khbdr, 231-2). It was in Mosul that Aba Tammam 
died. Abii Nahshalb. Humayd al-Tisi, brother of the 
Muhammad who fell in 214 in the campaign against 
Babak, had erected over his grave a dome, visited 
by Ibn Khallikan. Abi Tammam was dark, tall, 
dressed in bedouin fashion, spoke extremely pure 
Arabic, having at the same time a most unattractive 
voice and suffering from a slight impediment of 
‘speech; he accordingly had his poetry recited by 
his réwi Salih (Akhbar, 210). 

Abi Tammam’s fasidas treat of important 
historical events, such as the conquest of Amorium, 
the campaign against Babak and his execution 
(223/837-8), the execution of Afshin (226/840), whom 
he himself had previously eulogised, and many 
others, In certain particulars the kastdas supplement 
the historians (cf. al-Tabari’s The reign of al-Mu‘tasim, 
transl. and annot. by E. Marin, New Haven 1951, 
index, and M. Canard, Les allusions a la guerre 
byzantine chez les poétes Abi Tammam et Buhturi, 
in A. A. Vassiliev, Byzance et les Arabes, 1, La 
dynastie d’Amorium, Bruxelles 1935, 397-403). 

Even in Abt Tammam’s lifetime opinions were 
‘divided upon the aesthetic merit of his poetry. The 
poet Di‘bil, held in awe by reason of his sharp 
tongue, asserted that one third of his poetry was 
plagiarized, one third bad, one third good (Akhbar, 
244). His pupil al-Buhturi, who held him in the 
greatest respect, thought Abii Tammam’s best 
verse better than his own best, his bad verse worse 
than his own bad verse (Akhbar, 67). The poet SAli 
pb. al-Djahm (d. 249; Akhbar, 61-2) was a friend and 
admirer of Aba Tammam. From him originates the 
account of Aba Tammam’s first entry into the 
poets’ hall (kubbat al-shu‘ara?) in the mosque of 
Baghdad (Ta’rikhk Baghdad, viii, 249, after al-Mu‘afa 
b. Zakariyya?; Diwan ‘Ali b. al-Djahm, intr., 6-7). 
Long after the poet’s death writings were penned 
both in praise of him and against him; in these 
works his literary “‘thefts” also were discussed. Abu 
1-“Abbas Ahmad b. ‘SUbayd Allah al-Kutrabulli 
wrote against him (al-Muwdzana, 56), in his favour 
Aba Bakr Muhammad al-Siili, whose Akhbar Abi 
Tammam is at once the oldest and the most circum- 
stantial source for the life of the poet. To his defenders 
must be added in addition al-Marziki (d. 421) who 
wrote a Kitab al-Intisadr min Zalamat Abi Tammam 
(cf. Ortens, 1949, 268). The kAdi Abu ’i-Hasan ‘Ali 
al-Djurdjani (d. 366/976-7) in his Wasdéta bayn al- 
Mutanabbi wa Khusumih, Sayda 1331, 58 ff., and 
al-Amidi (d. 381) in his Muwazana bayn al-T@iyyayn 
Abi Tammam wa 'l-Buhturi, Istanbul 1287 (Turkish 
transl. by Mehmed Weled, Istanbul 1311) weigh 


up his merits and demerits. Al-Marzubani (d. 384) 
in al-Muwashshah, Cairo 1343, 303, 329, brings into 
prominence rather his weak points. Al-Sharif al- 
Murtada in his al-Shihab fi 'l-Shayb wa ’l-Shabab, 
Istanbul 1302, defends the poet against al-Amidi’s 
strictures. The modern reader will follow the 
judgement of the old critics. Aba Tammam’s 
kasidas contain, side by side with brilliant conceits 
which have established the poet’s fame, much that 
is unpleasant. He has a penchant not only for 
queer words but also for artificial, frequently 
tortuous, sentence construction, the understanding 
of which much exercised the Arabic commentators. 
Unhappy personifications of abstract ideas, affected, 
far-fetched and unconvincing metaphors harass the 
reader often for many verses at a stretch till he 
stumbles on an excellent poetical figure. Added to 
this is an unfortunate tendency towards paronomasia 
and subtly-reasoned antithesis, to which he all too 
frequently sacrifices the clarity and attractiveness 
of the phrase (cf. ‘Abd al-Kahir al-Djurdjani, Asrar 
al-Balagha, ed. Ritter, 15). The Diwan was collected 
by al-Sili (alphabetically), by ‘Ali b. Hamza al- 
Isfahani (under subjects), also handed on by al- 
Sukkari (Oriens, 1949, 268) and others. Unsatis- 
factory editions Cairo 1299, Beyrut 1889, 1905,” 
1923, 1934. Index by Margoliouth in JRAS, 1905, 
763-82. No edition exists as yet of the numerous com- 
taries, absolutely indispensable for the under- 
standing of his poetry, by al-Suli, al-Marziki, 
al-Tibrizi, Ibn al-Mustawfi (A kkbdr, intr. 8; H. Ritter, 
Philologika, xiii, in Oriens, 1949, 266-9; Hadijdiji 
Khalifa, under Diwan Abi Tammam, and Isma‘il 
Pasha, [dah al-Maknin fi ’l-Dhayl ‘ala Kashf al- 
Zunin, i, Istanbul 1945, 422).[The commentary of 
al-Tibrizi is in course of publication in Cairo; vol. i, 
1952.] 

Aba Tamm4m collected in addition several 
anthologies of poetry. The best known is a collection 
of fragments (mukatta‘at) by less known poets, 
which he made during his involuntary halt in 
Hamadhan, the Hamdsa,. Edited with the commen- 
tary of al-Tibrizi by G. Freytag, Hamasae Carmina 
cum Tebristt scholits, Bonn 1828, Latin transl. 
1847-51, reprinted with all the errors Balak 1284, 
Cairo 1938. On the numerous commentaries see 
Brockelmafin, i, 134 ff.; H. Ritter, Philologika, iii, 
in Oriens, 1949, 246-61; Hadjdji Khalifa,s.v. Hamdasa, 
and Ismail Pasha, [dah al-Maknin, i, 422. Of the 
other anthologies there are preserved in manuscript 
the Hamdsa al-Sughra or al-Wahshiyydat (see Oriens, 
1949, 261-2), not to be identified with any of the 
Ikhtiyarat mentioned by al-Amidi; and Ikhtiyar 
al-Shu‘ara? al-Fuhul in Mashhad (see MMIA, xxiv, 
274). We know only the names of the remainder: 
gl-Ikhtivarat min Shiv al-Shu‘ara@ wa Madhk al- 
Khulaf@ wa Akhdh Djiawa@?izihim (Fihrist, 165, 
Ma‘ahid al-Tansis, 18); al-Ikhtiydrat min Ash‘ar 
al-Kab@il (Fihrist) = al-Ikhtiyar al-Kab@ ili al- 
Akbar and al-Ikhtiyar al-Kab@ ili (Muwdazana, 23); 
Ikhtiyar al-Mukatta‘at, beginning with ghazal (ib.); 
al-Ikhtiyar min Ash‘ar al-Muhdathin (ib.). Also the 
Nak@id Diarir wa ’l-Akhtal, ed. Salhani, Beyrout 
1922, derives from him. 

Bibliography: Aba Bakr Muh. b. Yahya 
al-Suli, Akhbar Abi Tammam, ed. Khalil Mahmid 
‘Asakir, Muh. ‘Abduh ‘Azzam, Nagir al-Islam 
al-Hindi, Cairo 1937; Nazir al-Islim, Die Akbar 
tiber Abu Tammam von as-Sili, Diss. Breslau 1940; 
Aghani, xv, 100-8; al-Khatib al-Baghdadi, Ta?rikk 
Baghdad, viii, 248-63; Ibn ‘Asakir, al-Ta°vikh 
al-Kabir (Badran), iv, 18-26; Ibn al-Anbari 
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Nuzha, 213-6; Ibn Nubata, Sark al-‘Uyin, Cairo, 
Matb. M. ‘Ali Subayh, 205-10; al‘Abbasi, Ma‘ahed 
al-Tansis, Cairo, 18-20; Ibn Khallikan, no. 146; 
Yisuf al-Badi‘i, Hibat al-Ayyam fimaé yata‘allak 
bi-Abt Tammam, Cairo 1934; SAbd al-Kadir al- 
Baghdadi, Khizanat al-Adab, 1347, i, 322-3; 
Brockelmann, I, 12, 83-5, S I, 39-40, 134-7, 940, 
III, 1194; O. Rescher, Abriss, Stuttgart 1933, ii, 
103-81. (H. Ritter) 
ABU TASHUFIN I, ‘App aL-RAHMAN B. ABI 
Hammo, fifth sovereign of .the ‘Abd al- 
Wadid dynasty. Proclaimed 23 Djumada I 718/ 
23 July 1318 after the murder of his father Abi 
Hammi I, he exiled to Spain all those of his relatives 
who could claim the throne and thus freed his hands 
to lay siege to Constantine and Bidjaya (Bougie) 
and to make an attempt at extending his kingdom 
towards the east. The Hafsids, however, allied 
themselves with the Marinids and the Marinid 
sultan Abu ’l-Hasan seized Abu Tashufin’s dominions 
and besieged Tlemcen in 735/1335. Two years later 
the capital was taken by assault and the king was 
killed in battle. 
Bibliography: see ‘ABD AL-WADIDS. 
(A. BEt *) 
ABU TASHUFIN II 8. As! Hammod Modsi, 
sovereign of the ‘Abd al-WAadid dynasty. 
Born in Rabi‘ I 752/April-May 1351, he passed his 
youth in Nedroma. After the flight of Abi Hamma 
II to Tunis, the Marinid sultan Abia ‘Inan sent him 
to Fez; he returned to Tlemcen only in 760/1359. 
In spite of his father’s concessions to him, his 
impatience to acceed to the throne drove him to 
attempts to get rid of Abi Hammi. But Aba Hamma, 
put into prison in Oran, escaped; and when sent 
on pilgrimage, returned triumphantly to Tlemcen. 
Finally Aba Tashufin took command of a Marinid 
army which defeated Abi Hammi and enabled him 
to accede to the throne in Dhu ’1l-Hidjdja 791/Nov. 
1389. He remained faithful to his obligations as a 
vassal of the Marinids and died on 17 Radjab 795/ 
29 May 1393. 
Bibliography: see SaBD AL-WADIDS. 
(A. Bet *) 
ABU 'L-FAYYIB [see AL-MUFADPAL]. 
ABU TAYYIB [see AL-MUTANABBI, AL-TABARI]. 
ABO THAWR IsrAnim B. KHALID B. ABI 
"L-YAMAN AL-KALBI, prominent jurisconsult and 
founder of a school of religious law, died in Baghdad 
in Safar 240/July 854. Living in ‘Irak one generation 
after al-Shafi‘i, Abi) Thawr seems to have been influ- 
enced by al-Shafi‘i’s methodological insistence on the 
authority of the hadith of the Prophet, without, 
however, renouncing the use of ray [q.v.], as had 
been customary in the ancient schools of law. The 
later biographers represented this as a conversion 
on the part of Abi Thawr from the ra’y of the 
ancient ‘Irakians to the school of al-Shafi‘i, and he 
is, indeed, often counted among the adherents of 
the Shafi‘ite school. But his opinions, which often 
diverge from Shafi‘ite doctrine, are not regarded 
as variants (wudjah) of the doctrine of the school, 
nor does he, indeed, enjoy a particularly high 
Teputation as a traditionist. Some cautious praise 
of him as a jurisconsult is attributed to his older 
contemporary, Ahmad b. Hanbal. A limited number 
of Abi Thawr’s opinions on religious law are quoted 
in the works on tkhtilaf [¢.v.}], particularly in the 
two fragments of al-Tabari’s [khtsldf al-Fukaha? (ed. 
Kern, Cairo 1902, and Schacht, Leiden 1933). The 
school of Aba Thawr was still widely represented 


| in the 4th/roth century, particularly in Armenia and 
| Adharbaydjan. 


Bibliography: Féhrist i, 211; ii, 91; al- 
Khatib al-Baghdadi, Ta°rikh Baghdad, vi, 65 ff.; 
Subki, Tabakat a!-Shafiiyya, i, 227 ff.; Ibn Hadjar 
al-‘Askalani, Tahdhib al-Tahdhib, i, 118 f.; Ibn 
al-“Imad, Shadhardat, ii, 93 f.; Juynboll, Handlet- 
ding, 369, 371. (J. Scuacut) 
ABU TURAB, nickname of ‘ALI B. AB! TALIB 

{g.v.]. 

ABO ‘UBAYD at-BAKRI, App ALLAH B. ‘ABD 
AL-‘Aziz B. Mun. B. AyyOs, was, with al-Sharif 
al-Idrisi [¢.v.], the greatest geographer of the 
Muslim West, and one of the most characteristic 
representatives of Arab Andalusian erudition in the 
5th/rith century. 

Although little is known about the details of the 
life of Abii ‘Ubayd al-Bakri, it is possible to describe 
the various aspects of his scientific activity, all of 
which seems to have taken place in his own country; 
in fact, he appears never to have travelled in the 
East, or even North Africa, which he nevertheless 
described so minutely. According to the information 
which has come down to us, the principal facts of 
his biography amount to the following: his father, 
‘Izz al-Dawla ‘Abd al-‘Aziz al-Bakri, was the only 
sovereign (or else the second, after his own father 
Abi Mus‘ab Muh. b. Ayyib) of the diminutive 
principality otf Huelva (Walba [g.v.]) and Saltes 
(Shaltish [g.v.]), founded in 403/1012, at the time 
of the fall of the Marwanid caliphate of Cordova, 
on the Atlantic coast of the south of the Iberian 
peninsula, not far west of Niebla (Labla). In 443/1051, 
‘Izz al-Dawla, under the political pressure exerted 
against him by al-Mu‘tadid b. ‘Abbad [see 
SaBBADIDS}, was forced to give up his principality 
to the king of Seville, who annexed it to his posses- 
sions. Abi ‘Ubayd, the exact date of whose birth 
is unknown, must at this time have been at least 
thirty. He accompanied his father to Cordova, 
which was chosen by him for his new place of 
residence, under the more or less effective protection 
of its ruler Abu ’l-Walid Muh. b. Djahwar (cf. 
DJAHWARIDS]. These, anyway, are the particulars 
given by Ibn Hayy4n (al-Matin, in Ibn Bassam, 
al- Dhakhiva, ii, reprod. by Ibn ‘Idhari, al-Baydn, 
iii, 240-2, and Dozy, Abbad., i, 252-3), and which 
there is no reason to doubt, but another source 
(append. to al-Baydn, iii, 299) asserts that Abia 
‘Ubayd and his father, who died about 456/1064, 
withdrew to Seville itself, which is not improbable, 
However that may be, Aba ‘Ubayd very quickly 
became known as a distinguished writer. He was 
the pupil of the chronicler Abii Marwan b. Hayyan 
and of other masters of repute, and moved in 
provincial court circles, especially that of the Bana 
SumAadih of Almeria. When he later witnessed the 
military and political intervention of the Almor- 
avids in Spain, and the successive depositions of 
the mulak al-tawd*if, he had already written most 
of the numerous works for the preparation of which 
he had collected innumerable notes. He settled at 
Cordova, which had been restored by the sultan 
Yusuf b. Tashufin to the position of capital of al- 
Andalus: and there he died, full of years, in Shawwal 
487/Oct.-Nov. 1094 (496 according to al-Dabb!I, who 
attributes to him the title of dhu 'l-wizdratayn). 

Abi ‘Ubayd al-Bakri, to judge by the variety of 
his works, appears as a perfect type of muskdrtk, 
having acquired an extensive knowledge of widely 
different branches of learning. He was principally 
a geographer, but also at the same time a theologian, 
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philologist, and botanist. He even cultivated the 
art of poetry, since certain of his biographers have 
reproduced some of his bacchic verses, and he has 
been given the reputation of a confirmed drinker. 
He has also been depicted as a bibliophile, who 
preserved his valuable manuscripts in envelopes of 
fine fabric. 

In the religious sphere, Ibn BashkuwAl attributes 
to him, without giving the title, a work on the 
‘signs of the prophetic mission’ of the Messenger 
of God (fi alam nubuwwat nabiyyina). As a philo- 
logist, Ibn Khayr (Fahrasa, B A H, ix-x, 325, 326, 
343, 344), attributes to him four works: (1) a criticism 
of Aba ‘SAIi al-K4li (¢.v.], al-Tanbih ‘ald Awham Abi 
‘Ali fi Kitab al-Nawdadir, ed. A. Salhani, 4 vol., Cairo 
1344/1926; cf. Brockelmann, S I, 202; (2) a commen- 
tary on the Amdali of the same, Simt al-Laali fi 
Sharh al-Amdli, ed. ‘Abd al-‘Aziz Maymani, Cairo 
1354/1936; cf. Brockelmann, Joc. cit.; (3) a commen- 
tary on the verses quoted in al-Gharib al-Musannaf 
of Abi ‘Ubayd al-Kisim b. Sallam, entitled Silat 
al-Mafsul; (4) a commentary on the collection of 
proverbs by the same Abii ‘Ubayd b. Sallam, entitled 
Fasl al-Makdl fi Sharh Kitab al-Amthal (MSS at 
Istanbul; cf. MO, vii, 123; ZDMG, 1910; 
Brockelmann, S I, 166 f. n.). Lastly we may mention 
another work, semi-historical, semi-philological, 
which seems to be lost: al-Mwtalaf wa ’l-Mukhtalat 
on the names of the Arab tribes. 

The botanical work of Aba ‘Ubayd al-Bakri, 
Kitab al-Nabat, also indicated by Ibn Khayr, 
Fahrasa, 377, seems not to have been found yet in 
MS. It has its place, in any case, in the series of 
Andalusian treatises on descriptive botany, made 
up of alphabetically-arranged items, and it served 
as a direct source for the muhtasib and naturalist 
of the 6th/12th century Ibn ‘Abdiin {¢.v.) al-Ishbili, 
for the composition of his ‘Umdat al-Tabib fi Sharh 
al-A‘shab (cf. M. Asin Palacios, Glosario de voces 
romances registradas por un botdnico anénimo hispano- 
musulmdn, Madrid-Granada 1943, XxXvu and n. 1). 
This botanical treatise, which Ibn Abi Usaybi‘a 
described in a few lines (cf. M. Meyerhof, Esquisse 
@histoire de la pharmacologie et botanique chez les 
Musulmans @’Espagne, in al-And., 1935, 14; the 
same, Un glossaire de matiére médicale de Maimonide, 
in Mém. Inst. d’Egypte, xli, 1940, xxvu1), mainly 
concentrated, as did that of Ibn ‘Abdin, on the 
peninsula of al-Andalus; it was made use of not 
only by the latter, but also by the naturalists al- 
Ghafiki and Ibn al-Baytar. 

Abii ‘Ubayd al-Bakri’s geographical work, on 
which his renown in the Arab world was mainly 
based, consists of two books of unequal length 
and importance; Mu‘djam ma istaSdjam and al- 
Masalik wa 'l-Mamdalik. The Mu‘djam, which was 
published by F. Wiistenfeld in an autographed edition 
(Das geographische Worterbuch, Gottingen, 1876-7; 
4 vols, Cairo 1945-51), is a list of toponyms, mostly 
referring to the Diazirat al-‘Arab, which occur in 
the poetry of the djdhiliyya and the literature of 
the hadith and the spelling of which had given rise 
to discussions. This list is preceded by an interesting 
introduction on the geographical setting of ancient 
Arabia and the respective habitats of the most 
important tribes. 

As for the al-Masadkk, the main work of al-Bakri, 
we have so far only part of it, in the form of extensive 
fragments, not all of which have yet been published. 
Of the introductory volume, which deals with general 
geography and the Muslim and non-Muslim peoples 
(MS at Paris, B. N., 5905), the greater part is still 
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unpublished (fragment on the Russians and Slavs 


published at St. Petersburg in 1878 by A. Kunik 


and V. Rosen, Isvestiya al-Bekri i drugikh avtorov 
o Rust + Slavyanakh, i; cf. also A. Seippel, Rerum 
Normannicorum Fontes Arabici, Oslo 1896-1928). But 
the portion which is undoubtedly the most im- 
portant, that dealing with the Muslim West, has 
long been known, as far as Africa is concerned, 
through the edition and French translation (both 
today very outdated) of MacGuckin de Slane 
(Description de V Afrique septentrionale, Arabic text, 
Algiers 1857; 2nd ed., Algiers 1910; Fr. tr., JA, 
1857-8, 2nd ed., Algiers 1910). Before that, in 1831, 
an abridged translation had been published in Paris 
by Quatremére (Not. et extraits, xii). The author of this 
article has published some unpublished parts of 
al-Masalik relating to al-Andalus, and identified 
the quotations included in the historico-geographical 
compilation entitled al-Rawd al-Mitar by Ibn ‘Abd 
al-Mun‘im al-Himyari al-Sabti (La Péninsule ibérique 
au Moyen-Age, Leyden 1938, 245-52; cf. also La 
‘Description de VEspagne’ of Ahmad al-Razi, in 
And., 1953, 100-4), using a MS in the library of 
the Djami‘ al-Karawiyyin at Fez, in which is to 
be found the most extensive fragment that we yet 
possess on the description of the Iberian Peninsula. 

Following the usual practice of geographers of 
his own time and preceding centuries, Abi: ‘Ubayd 
al-Bakri aimed first and foremost at giving his work, 
as its title, descriptions of ‘itineraries and kingdoms’, 
indicates, the form of a roadbook, including an 
estimate of distances between each town or staging- 
post. A dry list of names might have been the result, 
interesting enough, but only a bare outline, if the 
author had not set upon it his personal stamp and 
made a discriminating choice among the mass of 
particulars which he had contrived to collect. These 
particulars are not only geographical; they concern 
to a considerable extent political and social history 
and even ethnography, and this is what gives to the 
Masdalik of al-Bakri, at least as far as the West is 
concerned, their inestimable value. His was an 
inquiring and methodical mind, and he thus drew 
some historical sketches that have never since been 
equalled: his accounts of the Idrisids or the Almor- 
avids, for example, still constitute the most reliable 
basis of our documentation on the first of these 
dynasties and on the origins of the second. Most 
of his descriptions of towns are remarkably precise; 
his toponymic material for the Maghrib, Ifrikiya, 
and the bildd al-Siddn is of a fulness no less worthy 
of interest. 

It goes without saying that, when writing his 
valuable description of North Africa, Abi: ‘Ubayd 
had at his disposal, in his residence at Cordova or 
Seville, not only the verbal information afforded 
him by people coming from Ifrikiya or the Maghrib 
but also the work of other authors who had dealt 
with the same regions. The basic source, which he 
actually mentions several times in his work, was 
in fact al-Masalik wa’l-Mamaliik by Muh. b. Yusuf 
al-Warrak, on the geography of Ifrikiya. This man 
(see AL-WARRAK and R. Brunschvig in Mélanges 
Gaudefroy-Demombynes, Cairo 1935-45, 151-52), who 
lived for a long time in al-Kayrawan before going 
to settle at Cordova in the reign of the caliph al- 
Hakam II and at his invitation, thus enabled al- 
Bakri, who used his work (which now appears to 
be lost) to furnish us with information that goes 
back to the roth century, and on which the geogra- 
pher could draw at will. Moreover, he doubtless had 
at his disposal documents of the Cordovan archives 
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(for example on the heretical sect of the Barghawata 
{g.v.]). On the other hand, the fact that he makes 
no allusion to the intervention of the Almoravids in 
Spain confirms the indication that al-Bakri finished 
his al-Masdalik in 460/1068, i.e. eighteen years before 
the battle of al-Zallaka. 

Another source, not less important than al- 
Warrak’s book, was the geographical work of one 
of Abu ‘Ubayd’s own masters, Ahmad b. ‘Umar al- 
‘Udhri, a native of Dalias (Daldya, hence his maYifa 
Ibn al-Dala’i), who died at Almeria in 478/1085 
(cf. Pén. ibéy., xxiv, n. 2.). This work, which was 
entitled Nizgdm al-Mardjdn, and was later to be 
used as a source by al-Kazwini also, gave much 
space to the ‘adja71b [g.v.], which were not omitted 
likewise by al-Bakri himself. Finally, a further 
source should be mentioned, of uncertain provenience 
but which may conceivably be simply another of 
Abt ‘Ubayd’s own works: the Madjmd< al-Muftarak, 
from which, in their turn, Ibn ‘Idh4ri and al-Mak- 
kari were later to make borrowings. 

For his documentation on Christian Spain and 
the rest of Europe, it may be noted finally that 
Abii ‘Ubayd quotes — doubtless, however, through 
the intermediary of al-‘Udhri, since al-Kazwini also 
refers to him by the same indirect means — a Jew 
of Tortosa, Ibrahim b. Ya‘kib al Isra7ili al-Turtishi, 
who lived at the beginning of the 4th/roth century, 
but whose work (perhaps written in Hebrew, then 
translated into Arabic or Latin?) appears to be lost. 

The parts of al-Bakri’s Masalik that have been 
preserved amply merit a complete critical edition 
and systematic study. A study of the author's 
language has also yet to be undertaken; al-Bakri is, 
together with the authors of hisba treatises such 
as Ibn ‘Abdiin al-Ishbili, Ibn ‘Abd al-Ra?if, and 
al-Sakati of Malaga, and authors of treatises on 
husbandry, the Andalusian writer whose vocabulary 
contains the greatest number of Hispanicisms. 
_ From the point of view of the economic position of 
the West in the roth and 11th centuries (data on 
metrology, the cost of living, commercial relationships 
and trade in commodities and luxury articles), his 
work, even in its fragmentary form, provides a mass 
of information which would give scope for the 
drawing up of analytical lists and maps, as does the 
Nushat al-Mushtak of al-Sharif al-Idrisi, that other 
masterpiece, of a somewhat later date, on the 
historical geography of the Islamic world in the 
middle ages. 

Bibliography: Biographical accounts of al- 
Bakri, all short and with little details: Ibu Bash- 
kuwAl, Sila, n. 628; Dabbi, Bughya, n. 930; Ibn 
al-Abbar, al-Hulla al-Siyara? (in Dozy, Correc- 
tions .... Leyden 1883, 118-23); al-Fath b. Khakan, 
Kala@id al-‘Ikydn, 218; Ibn Said, Mughrib, i, 
Cairo 1953, 347-8; Ibn Bassam, Dhakhira, ii 
(account reproduced by the preceding); Suyiti, 
Bughya, 285; Ibn Abi Usaybi‘a, ii, 52; Makkari, 
Najh (Analectes), ii, 125. See also Pons Boigues, 
Ensayo, n, 125; J. Alemany Bolufer, La geografia 
de la Peninsula ibérica en los escritores drabes, 
Granada 1921, 45-6; R. Blachére, Extraits des 
principaux géographes arabes, Paris 1932, 183, 
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very much out-of-date. Finally, for the materials 


relating to eastern Europe in the works of al-Bakri, 

via his borrowings from Ibrahim al-Turtishi, see 

C. E. Dubler, 4b& Hamid al-Granadino y su relacién 

de viaje por tierras eurasidticas, Madrid 1953, 161-2. 

(E. Livi-PROVENGAL) 

ABU ‘UBAYD at-KASIM 3. SALLAM (the 
ntsba varies between aL-BAGHDADI, AL-KHURASANI 
and AL-ANSARI), grammarian, Kur?anic scholar 
and lawyer, was born at Hardt about 154/770, 
his father, of Byzantine descent, being a mawld of 
the tribe of Azd. He studied first in his native town, 
and in his early twenties (about 179/795) went to 
Kiifa, Basra and Baghdad where he conipleted his 
studies in grammar, hird°dt, hadith and fikh. In 
none of these fields did he adhere to one school or 
group, but chose a middle position in an eclectic way. 
Returning home he became tutor in two influential 
families in Khurdsan, and in the year 192/807 was 
appointed Radi of Tarsiis in Cilicia by its governor 
Thabit b. Nasr b. Malik. Aba ‘Ubayd remained in 
office until 210/825 and after some travelling settled 
for the next ten years in Baghdad, where ‘Abd 
Allah b. Tahir became his generous patron, In the 
year 219/834 he performed the pilgrimage and 
afterwards stayed on at Mecca to die there in 
224/828 and to be buried in the house of Dja‘far 
b. Abi Falib. 

Twenty titles of Abi ‘Ubayd’s books are mentio- 
ned in the Ftkrist, several of which have survived 
in MS. His three main works deal with the gharib, 
the difficult linguistic passages, especially in the 
Kur’an and the fadith, and are entitled Gharib al- 
Musannaj, Gharib al-Kur’an and Gharib al-Hadith 
respectively. Gharib al-Musannaf, the first great 
dictionary of the Arabic language, is said to consist 
of 1000 chapters, 1200 shawahid and 17,990 words; 
‘Abd Allah b. Fahir granted the author a pension 
as a sign of recognition for it. This and all his other 
works are based on the previous research of other 
scholars, but Abi ‘Ubayd in using them wrote the 
standard works on these subjects, which superseded 
his forerunners and were used and frequently 
quoted by ali the later authors. —- Only al-Amwal, 
Cairo 1353, has been preserved of his works on 
fikh, and of his works on adabd his al Amthal. 
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ABU ‘UBAYD ALLAH Mu‘iwiya 3. ‘UBAypD 
ALLAH 8B. YASAR AL-AsH‘arRi, vizier. Appointed 
by the caliph al-Mansir to the retinue of his son 
al-Mahdi, he was made vizier on al-Mahdi’s accession 
(158/775). He held the office probably up to 163/ 
779-80, but already in 161/777-8 the accusation of 
heresy brought against his son Muhammad, which led 
to the latter’s execution, compromised his position. 
The enmity of the powerful chamberlain al-Rabi‘ 
b. Da?aid consummated his downfall. Removed from 
the vizierate and replaced by Ya‘kib b. Da?id, he 
was nevertheless left in the charge of the diwan al- 
rvas@il until 167/783-4; he died in 170/786-7. 

According to the unanimous witness of the 
sources, he was a man of the first rank, competent 
and honest. Ibn al-Tiktaka gives an account of his 
organizing and administrative achievements, cul- 
minating in the reform of the kharddj, substituting 
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for land tax in the Sawéd of ai-‘Irak a proportional 
tax on the produce, payable in nature; he is also 
stated to be the author of a book on this subject. 
Bibliography: Ya*kibi, Tabari, indexes; 
Diahshiyari, Wuzara? (Cairo 1938), 102-118; A ghani, 
Tables; Ibn Khallikan, xi, 88; Ibn al-Tiktaka, 
Fakhri (Dérenbourg), 246-50; S. Moscati, in Orien- 
talia, 1946, 162-4. (S. Moscatr) 
ABU ‘UBAYDA Ma‘mar 8B. AL-MUTHANNA, 
Arabic philologist, born rro/728 in Basra, d. 
209/824-5 (other dates also in Ta’vikh Baghdad and 
later works), He was born a mawld of the Kurayshite 
clan of Taym, in the family of ‘Ubayd Allah Ma‘mar 
(cf. Ibn Hazm, Diamharat Ansab al-‘Arab, Cairo 1948, 
130); his father or grandfather came originally from 
Badjarwan (near al-Rakka in Mesopotamia, less 
probably the village of the same name in Shirw4n) 
and was said, on dubious authority, to have been 
Jewish. He studied under the leading philologists 
of the school of Basra, Aba ‘Amr b. al-‘Ala? and 
Yinus b. Habib, and composed a number of treatises 
on points of grammar and philology, none of which 
have been preserved. Breaking away, however, from 
the narrow philological interests of his teachers, 
Abii SUbayda took as his field of study everything 
that had been transmitted on the history and 
culture of the Arabs. Applying to these scattered 
oral materials the systematic methods employed 
in the philological schools, of collecting and grouping 
together items of the same or similar kinds, he 
composed some dozens of treatises on points of 
Arab and early Islamic history and tribal traditions, 
which served as the starting point and supplied most 
of the data for all future studies relating to pre- 
Islamic Arabia. His materials were arranged under 
general heads and these again by sub-categories, as, 
for example, in the Kitab al-Khayl, on famous Arab 
horses, still preserved (ed. Hyderabad 1358). 
Similarly, materials relating to the tribes were most 
frequently arranged under the categories of ‘‘virtues’’ 
(manakib) and ‘vices’ (mathalib); by the latter he 
gave much offence to the tribal pride of the Arabs, 
the more so because they provided ammunition 
for the anti-Arab polemics of the Persian shu‘ubiyya 
(g.v.]. Moreover, as a convinced Kh§aridjite (cf. with 
Ibn Khallikan, Djahiz, Bayan, Cairo 1932, i, 273-4; 
Ash‘ari, Makdlat, i, 120), he had no respect for the 
contemporary Arab sharifs, especially the Muhal- 
labids, and publicly exposed their pretensions. For 
both these reasons he was accused by the opponents 
of the shuSabiyya of being a bitter calumniator of 
the Arabs (kana aghra ‘l-nds bi-mashatim al-nas: 
Ibn Kutayba, Kitab al-‘Arab, in Rasa@*il al-Bulagha??, 
Cairo 1946, 346), but there is little evidence to 
identify him, as Goldziher and Ahmad Amin have 
done, with the Persian shu‘a#biyya — rather, indeed, 
the contrary (cf. Mas‘idi, Tanbih, 243). The accuracy 
of his scholarship was warmly defended in learned 
circles (cf. Djahiz, loc. cit. and Ta*rvikh Baghdad, 
xiii, 257), and even his critics were compeiled to 
recognize the depth and many-sidedness of his 
learning and to utilize his works. Only on the 
more technical field of Arabic poetry was he held 
to be inferior to his rival al-Asma‘i [¢.v.], 
although it was currently said ‘‘The seekers of 
knowledge, when they attend the instruction of 
al-Asma‘i buy dung in the market of pearls, but 
when they attend Aba ‘Ubayda’s they buy pearls 
in the dung-market’’, in allusion to the latter’s 
unclean habits and poor delivery. His abilities as 
an editor and glossator of poetry have, however, 
left a monument in his compilation of the naka7id 





of Djarir and al-Farazdak, transmitted through 
Mub. b. Habib and al-Sukkari (ed. A. A. Bevan, 
Leiden 1905-12). Almost the whole of his life was 
spent in Basra, except for one or two short visits to 
Baghdad. He was notoriously unwilling to allow the 
circulation of his books, and an amusing story is 
told of the stratagem of students in Baghdad to 
obtain copies of them (Ta*vikh Baghdad, xii, 108). 
Among the more famous of his pupils were Abi 
‘Ubayd al-Kasim b. Sallam, Abi Hatim (ibn) al- 
Sidjistani, ‘Umar b. Shabba, and the poet Abia 
Nuwis. 

In addition to his compilations of historical 
traditions and literary materials, Aba ‘Ubayda 
composed several philological works on the Kur?4n 
and the Hadith. His Gharib al-Hadith seems to have 
been the earliest work of its kind; it was a short 
book and contained no isnadds (Ibn Durustawayh in 
Ta’rikh Baghdad, xii, 405). More important was 
Madjaz al-Kur’dn, the first known work on tafsir 
(madjdz meaning in this case “interpretation”? or 
“paraphrase’’), consisting of brief notes on the 
meaning of selected words and phrases in the order 
of the siras. This work, which was transmitted by 
his pupil ‘Ali b. al-Mughira al-Athram, survives in 
two MSS (edition in preparation in Cairo), Aba 
‘Ubayda also contributed philological notes to Ibn 
Hisham for his redaction of the Siva by Ibn Ishak. 
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ABU ‘UBAYDA ‘Amir 3B. ‘ABD ALLAH B. 
AL-DJARRAH, of the family of Balharith, of the 
Kurashite tribe of Fihr, one of the early Meccan 
converts to Islam, and one of the ten Believers to 
whom Paradise was promised (see AL-CASHARA AL- 
MuBASHSHARA). He took part in the emigration to 
Abyssinia, and is said to have been distinguished 
for courage and unselfishness and to have been 
given the title of amin by Muhammad for that 
treason. He was 41 years of age at the battle of 
Badr, and took part in the later campaigns, distin- 
guishing himself at Uhud, and as the commander of 
severai expeditions. He was later sent to Nadijran 
to instruct the Yamanite converts, but returned to 
Medina before the death of Muhammad and together 
with ‘Umar b. al-Khattab played a decisive part in 
the election of Abii Bakr as Muhammad's &halifa, 
After ‘Umar’s accession to the Caliphate (13/634) Aba 
“Ubayda was despatched to Syria to join the cam- 
paigns against the Byzantine forces, and some time 
later, probably in the year 15/636, was given the 
supreme command there. After the victory on the 
Yarmik in that year, Abii ‘Ubayda completed the 
conquest of northern Syria (Hims, Aleppo, Antioch). 
In 17/638 the caliph himself visited the headquarters 
of the Syrian army at Djabiya, to regulate the 
administration of Syria and to give Abu ‘Ubayda 
the support of his authority. Tradition asserts that 
‘Umar intended to nominate Abia S‘Ubayda as his 
eventual successor, and when a serious epidemic 
broke out in Syria in 18/639 he summoned Abi 
‘Ubayda to Medina. Abi ‘Ubayda, however, refused 
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to leave Syria and himself fell a victim to the plague. 
He was 58 years of age, and left no descendants. 
He was clearly a man whose personality impressed 
his contemporaries, but he is presented by later 
tradition in a rather colourless fashion. 
Bibliography: Ibn Sa‘d, iii/1, 297-301; vii/2, 

111-2; Tabari, index ; Nasab, 410, 445; Abi Nu‘aym, 

Hilyat al-Awliyd’, i, 100-2; Ibn al-Athir, Usd al- 

Ghaba, iii, 84, v, 249; Caetani, Annali, i, ii, passim; 

idem, Chronographia, A. H. 18, para. 32; C. H. 

Becker, in Camh. Med. Hist., ii, 1913, 341-6 (= 

Islamstud., i, 81-7); H. Lammens, Le “triumvirat” 

Abo Bekr. ‘Omar et Abot ‘Obaida, MFOB, 1910, 

113 ff. (exaggerated, but contains many references 

to traditions in later sources). 

(H. A. R. Gres) 

ABU ‘UBAYDA aL-TAMIMI (see rsApryya]. 

ABU ’'L-WAFA? aLt-BUZADJANI, MunamMAD 
B. Muu. B. YAHYA B. IsMA‘IL B. AL-SABBAs, one of 
the greatest Arab mathematicians, very 
probably of Persian origin, born in Bizadjan in 
Kuhistan, 1 Ramadan 328/10 June 1940. His first 
teachers in mathematics were his uncles Abi ‘Amr 
al-Mughazili and Aba ‘Abd Allah Muhammad b. 
*Anbasa, the former having in his turn studied 
geometry under Abii Yahya al-Marwazi (or al- 
Mawardi) and Abu ’1-SAla? b. Karnib. In the year 
348/959 Abu ’l-Wafa? emigrated to ‘Irak, and lived 
in Baghdad until his death, which took place there 
in Radjab 388/July 998; according to Ibn al-Athir 
and Ibn Khallikan, who follows him, in 387/997. It 
was Abu ’l-Wafa? who introduced, in 370/980-1, 
Abt Hayy4n al-Tawhidi to the vizier Ibn Sa‘dan, 
and for whom Abi Hayy4n wrote his al-Imta* wa’l- 
Mw?anasa. 

Of his mathematical and astronomical works the 
following are extant: 1. An arithmetic book, entitled 
Fimad yahtddj ilayh al-Kuttadb wa'l-Ummal min 
‘Ilm al-Hisadb, identical with the al-Mandzil fi’l- 
Hisab mentioned by Ibn al-Kifti; Woepke published 
in JA, 1855, 246 ff. the titles of the ‘‘stations’’ and 
of the chapters of the book. — 2. Al-Kamil, probably 
identical with the Almadjist mentioned by Ibn al- 
Kifti; certain parts of it have been translated by 
Carra de Vaux, JA, 1892, 408-71. — 3. Al-Handasa 
(in Arabic and Persian), probably the same as the 
Persian Book of the geometrical constructions of the 
Paris Library, reviewed by Woepke, JA, 1855, 
218-56, 309-59; the latter is of the opinion that this 
book was not written by Abu ’l-Wafa’? himself, but 
by one of his pupils summing up his lectures. (See 
also H. Suter, in A bh. z. Gesch. der Naturwiss.u.d. Med., 
Erlangen 1922, 94 ff.) — Nothing unfortunately has 
remained of his commentaries to Euclid, Diophan- 
tus and al-Kh*arizmi, nor of his astronomical 
tables called al-Wddih; but the tables called al- 
Zidj al-Shamil, in Florence, Paris and London, of 
an unknown author, are very likely an adaptation 
from Abu ’l-Wafa’s tables. 

The chief merit of Abu 'l-Wafa? consists in the 
further development of trigonometry; it is to him 
that we owe, in spherical trigonometry, for the right- 
angled triangle, the substitution, for the perfect 
quadrilateral with the proposition of Menelaus, of 
the so called “rule of the four magnitudes” (sine 
a: sine c = sine A: 1), and the tangent theorem 
(tan. a: tan. A = sine b : 1); from these formulae he 
further infers : cos.c = cos. a. cos. b. For the oblique- 
angled spherical triangle he probably first esta- 
blished the sine proposition (cf. Carra de Vaux, loc. 
cit., 408-40). We are also indebted to hiin for the 
method of calculation of the sine of 30’, the result 


of which agrees up to 8 decimals with its real value 
(Woepke, in JA, 1860, 296 ff.). His geometrical 
constructions, which are partly based on Indian 
models, are also of great interest (Woepke, JA, 1855, 
218-56). On the other hand, the merit of introducing 
tangents, cotangents, secants and cosecants into 
trigonometry does not belong to him, as these 
functions were already known by Habash al-Hasib. 
Neither was he the discoverer of the variation of the 
moon, as asserted by L. A. Sedillot in 1836. (A 
passionate dispute followed between Sedillot and 
Chasles on the one side and Biot, Munk and Bertrand. 
on the other, until Carra de Vaux, JA, 1892, 440-71, 
elucidated the truth of the matter.) 

Bibliographie: Fihrist, 266, 283; Ibn al- 
Kifti, 287; Ibn al-Athir, ix, 97; Ibn Khallikan, 
no. 681 (transl. de Slane, iii, 320); Abu ’l-Faradj 
(Salhani), 315; Cantor, Vorlesungen tiber Gesch. d.. 
Mathematik®, i, 698 ff.; A. v. Braunmiihl, Vor- 
lesungen tiber Gesch. d. Trigon. Leipzig 1900, ‘i, 
54 ff.; Suter. 71, Nachtr. 166; idem, Abhk. zur 
Gesch. ad. mathem. Wissensch., vi, 39; Nallino,. 
Scritti, v, 272, 275, 336-7; Brockelmann, I, 255, 
S I, 400; Sarton, Introduction, i, 666-7. 

(H. SuTER*) 

ABU YA‘AZZA (or Ya‘zA) YALANNOR Bz. 
Maynon, sprung from a sub-Atlantic Berber tribe 
(Dukkala, Hazmira or Haskira), famous Moroccan 
saint of the 6th/12th century. After living for a 
time at Fez, where his zdwiya in the al-Blida quarter 
(a dialect form of al-Bulayda) is still frequented, he 
settled in a village of the Middle Atlas, half-way 
between Rabat and Kasabat Tadla, Taghya, which 
is today a small administrative centre bearing the 
name of the saint, as pronounced now in that 
region: Malay Bi‘azza. He is said to have been the 
disciple of the patron saint of Azammir Abi Shu- 
‘ayb Ayyib b. SaGd al-Sinhadji (in the vernacular 
Milay Bish‘ib), and himself to have had as pupil 
the famous Abi Madyan (¢.v.] al-Ghawth. He died 
of plague on 1 Shawwal 572/2 April 1177 in his 
hermitage at Taghy4, where he led an ascetic life, 
among adepts of his sifi doctrine. His funerary 
zawiya is the object of an annual pilgrimage 
(mawsim): it was built and decorated at the end of 
the 17th century by the order of the ‘Alawi sultan 
of Morocco, Mawlay Isma‘il. 

Apart from a long notice on him by al-Tadili in 
his al-Tashawwuf ila Ridjal al-Tasawwuf, Abi 
Ya‘azz4 was the subject of a monograph, entitled 
al-Mu‘sa ft Manakib Abi Ya‘zd, by a Moroccan 
siff author, Ahmad b. Abi ’l-Kasim al-Sawma‘i, 
who died in 1013/1604. See also E. Lévi-Provengal, 
Fragments historiques sur les Berbéres au Moyen Age, 
Rabat 1934, 77. 

Bibliography: Ibn al-Kadi, Djadhkwat al- 
Iktibds, Fas 1309, 354; Muh al-‘Arabi al-FaAsi, 
Mirat al-Makdsin, Fas 1324, 199; Yusi, Muka- 
darat, Fas 1317, 117; Kattani, Salwat al-Anfas, 
Fas 1316, i, 172-175; Leo Africanus, Description 
de V’Afrique (Schefer), ii, 30; L. Massignon, Le 
Maroc dans les premiéres années du XVI° siécle, 
Algiers 1906, 37; E. Lévi-Provengal, Hist. Chorfa, 
239-40. (E. Ltvi-PRovENG¢AL) 
ABU YA‘KOB a:t-KHURAYMI, IsHAx 8. 

Hassan 8. Ktui, Arab poet, died probably 
under the caliphate of al-Ma?miin, about 206/821. 
The scion of a noble family of Sogdiana, which he 
sometimes mentions with ‘pride (Yakit, v, 363), 
al-Khuraymi (the form al-Khuzaymi is erroneous) 
derived his »isba from his being a mawid, not directly 
of Khuraym al-Na‘im, as most of his biographers 
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have it, but of his descendants, viz. Khuraym b. 
*Amir and his son ‘Uthm4n (see Ibn ‘Asakir, Ta?rikh, 
ii, 434-7; V, 126-8). He seems to have lived in Meso- 
potamia, Syria, al-Basra, where he frequented 
dissolute poets such as Hammad ‘Adjrad, Muti‘ b. 
Tyas etc. (Aghani}, v, 170, xiii, 82), and finally in 
Baghdad. In Baghdad he was connected with the 
entourage of al-Rashid (Aghdén@, xii, 21-2) and 
especially with the Barmakids Yahya (al-Khatib, 
Tarikh Baghdad, vi, 326), al-Fadl (al-Djahshiyari, 
al-Wuzara?, 150r) and Dja‘far (Aghdani}, xii, 21-2), 
as well as with their secretaries al-Hasan b. Bahbah 
al-Balkhi and Muhammad b. Mansir b. Ziyad (Ibn 
al-Djarrah, 103; al-Djahshiyari, 118r, 17or). During 
the conflict between al-Amin and al-Ma’min, he took 
‘the part of the former (al-Mas‘idi, Murtiidi, vi, 462-3) 
and composed during the siege of Baghdad a long 
kasida (al-Tabari, iii, 873-80) in which he described 
the destruction of the city and besought al-Ma’min 
to put an end to the fratricidal war. 

The work of al-Khuraymi, known even in the 
Maghrib (cf. al-Husri, Zakr (Z. Mubarak), iv, 201; 
Ibn Sharaf, Intikdd (Pellat), Algiers 1953, index) 
was no doubt more important than would appear 
from the kasida quoted above and from verses 
scattered in books of history and adab. Though he 
composed some satires, some of which were sung by 
‘Allawayh (Ibn al-Djarrah, 105; Aghani, x, 120-35), 
al-Khuraymi is in the foremost place an author of 
panegyrics (the choice of their object being dictated 
by self-interest) and of dirges on persons with whom 
he was connected, especially Muhammad b. Mansir 
b, Ziyad and the members of Khuraym’s family (Ibn 
“Asakir, loc. cit.). At the end of his life, the loss of 
his second eye (he had been one-eyed before and is 
sometimes called al-A‘war) inspired him to moving 
verses (al-Djahiz, Hayawan*, iii, 113, vii, 131-2; 
Aghani, xv, 109; al-Safadi, Nakt al-Himydan, 71). 

' The critics admit al-Khuraymi’s talent and state 
that his poetry was especially enjoyed by the 
secretaries of the bureaux—no doubt because of 
his non-Arab origin; though he does not seem to 
have played a role among the Shu‘ibis. 
Bibliography: In addition to reff. in the 
article: Djahiz, Bayan (Sandibi), i, 105 and passim; 
idem, Bukhala? (Hadjiri), 328 f.; Ibn Kutayba, 
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“Ikd, Cairo 1940, viii, 146; Fthrist, index; ‘Askari, 

Diwan al-Ma‘ani, i, 74, 279, ii, 175, 197; idem, 

Sind‘atayn, 345; Tha‘alibi, Khdass al-Khass, Tunis 

1293, 97; Rifa‘l, “Asr al-Ma>min, iii, 286-94; A. 

Amin, Duka ’l-Islam, i, 64-5; O. Rescher, Aériss, 

ii, 37-8; Brockelmann, I, 111-2. (CH. PELLAT) 

ABU YA‘KOUB IsuHAx B: Aumap at-SIDJZI, 
Isma‘ili d4‘i and one of the sect’s most important 
authors. According to Rashid al-Din (Djami‘ al- 
Tawarikh, MS Brit. Mus., Add. 7628, fol. 277r), 
“after that time’’—viz. the execution of al-Nasafi 
in Bukhara, 331/942—“Ishak-i Sidjzi, nicknamed 
Khayshafidj, fell into the hands of the amir Khalaf 
b. Ishak (sic MS, read Ahmad) Sidjzi’’. (Khalaf b. 
Ahmad, of the “second” Saffarid dynasty, ruled 
349-99.) This probably implies that Abi Ya‘kib 
was killed by the amir Khalaf. (According to W. 
Ivanow, Studies in Early Persian Ismailism, 119, 
note 1, his book al-Iftikhdr must be dated, by 
internal evidence—not, however, specified—after 
360/971.) At any rate, the usual statement that 
Ya‘kib was executed in 331 in Bukhara together 
with al-Nasafi, turns out to be erroneous. (The 


nickname Khayshafidj for Aba Ya‘kib—read 
conjecturally, as there are no points in the MSS; it 
is probably the word for ‘cotton-seed’, cf. Dozy, i, 
417—occurs also in al-Busti’s refutation of Ism4‘lism, 
MS Ambrosiana, coll. Griffini 41, to be analysed by 
the present writer.) 

Of the many surviving books of Abii Ya‘kib, the 
principal one of which seems to be al-Iftikhar, only 
one, the Kashf al-Mahdjib, has been published (by 
H. Corbin, Teheran 1949), not in the Arabic original, 
which is lost, but according to a Persian version. A 
close study of Abi Ya‘kib’s works is absolutely 
necessary, as he is our main authority for the 
doctrines of the philosophical wing of Isma‘ilism 
in the 4th/1oth century. It seems that the system 
expounded by Abi Ya‘kiib was on the whole based 
on that of al-Nasafi [q.v.], who seems to have been 
the one who introduced Neoplatonic philosophy into 
Isma‘ilism about 300 A.H. (Abi Ya‘kib composed 
a book, unfortunately lost, in defence of al-Nasafi’s 
main work, al-Mahkstul, against the attacks of Abi 
Hatim al-Razi.) However, while the system of al- 
Nasafi can only be reconstructed, from sparse 
quotations, in its main lines, the preserved books 
of Abi Ya‘kib allow us to study the system, in 
the form exposed by him, in all desirable detail. 

Bibliography: Baghdadi, Fark, 267; Birdni, 

Hind, 32; W. Ivanow, A Guide to Ismaili Literature, 

33-5; idem, Studies in Early Persian Ismatlism, 

index.—It is doubtful if Abii Ya‘kib al-Sidjzi is 

the same person as Abi Ya‘kiib, daé‘i of Rayy 
about the middle of the 4th/1oth century, men- 
tioned in Fihrist, 189, 190. (S. M. STERN) 

ABU YASKOUB YUSUF sb. ‘App aL-MvuIn, 
second ruler of the Mu?minid [¢.v.] (Almohad) 
dynasty, reigned 558-80/1163-84. He succeeded to 
the throne by a coup d’état, in spite of the official 
proclamation of his elder brother Muhammad as 
crown-prince in 549/1154. It is true that Muhammad 
ruled for about two months, a fact that has been 
passed over in silence by almost all the historians 
of the dynasty; but the powerful vizier ‘Umar b. 
‘Abd al-Mu’min, alleging that his father, four days 
before his death, had ordered the name of the heir- 
presumptive to be suppressed in the kkufba, and that 
he had declared to himself (‘Umar) on his death-bed 
that he wished Yusuf to succeed him, summoned 
Yisuf in all haste from Seville, where he had resided 
as governor for the last six years, and had him 
proclaimed by the skaykhs and the army, in Ribat 
al-Fath (Rabat), as the new caliph. 

The accession of Yusuf was by no means received 
with unanimous approval. His brother ‘Ali, governor 
of Fez, who went to bury his father in Tinmallal, 
protested against this arbitrary nomination, but 
died mysteriously on his return from the Atlas. Two 
other brothers, ‘Abd Allah, governor of Bidjaya, 
who died shortly afterwards by poison, and ‘Uthm4n, 
governor of Cordova, also refused to recognize him. 
Thus Yusuf did not dare to take the caliphal title of 
amir al-mwminin, but confined himself for five 
years to the title of amir al-muslimin. 

Establishing himself in Marrakush, after dismis- 
sing the enormous army concentrated by his father 
in Rabat, Yisuf had to suppress a revolt that broke 
out among the Ghumara, between Ceuta and 
Alcazarquivir, while the sayyéds ‘Umar and ‘Uthman 
were leading a vigorous campaign in al-Andalus 
against Ibn Mardanish [q.v.] and his Christian 
mercenaries. Invading his territory, they defeated 
his army in 560/1165, ten miles outside Murcia, The 
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city resisted, however, and preserved its indepen- 
dence for another five years. 

When the hostile sayyids had submitted or had 
been eliminated, Ibn Mardanish had been defeated 
and the revolt of the Ghumara had been suppressed, 
Yisuf assumed in 563/1168 the caliphal title. Yet 
at the very moment that his proclamation was 
celebrated, the warlike little state of Portugal 
caused him grave concern. Giraldo sem Pavor, the 
famous captain of Afonso Henriques, captured the 
towns of Evora, Trujillo, Caceres, Montanchez, 
Serpa and Juromenha, and laid siege, together with 
his king, to Badajoz, which could be saved only 
by the the intervention of Ferdinand II of Leon, 
the ally of the Almohads. 

The problem of Ibn Mardanish in the Levante 
resolved itself almost spontaneously. Ibn Hamushka, 
lieutenant and father-in-law of Ibn Mardanish, 
quarrelled with him and submitted to the Almohads. 
Yusuf then mobilized all his forces and crossed the 
Straits. Murcia was regularly besieged, Yusuf con- 
ducting the operations from his headquarters in 
Cordova. The city could not be taken, but the troops 
of Ibn Mardanish deserted him one after the other 
and his cruelty lost him his last partisans. He died 
of chagrin, seeing the whole of his work undone 
(567/1172). His eldest son Hilal and all his brothers 
soon joined the doctrine of the tawhid and submitted 
to Yusuf, who received them well and admitted 
them into his council. 

When the latter came to Seville, they suggested 
to Yusuf to lay siege to Huete (Wabdha), which 
had been recently repopulated by Christians and 
had become a menace to Cuenca and the frontier 
of the Levante. Yisuf left Seville, took Vilches and 
Alcaraz, and marching through the plain of Albacete, 
reached Huete in July. The siege at once revealed the 
caliph’s lack of energy and the hesitant and. un- 
warlike spirit of his troops, who failed completely. 
It seemed that the besieged, who withstood courage- 
ously the Almohad attacks, would have to surrender 
owing to lack of water, but violent summer storms 
filled their cisterns and threw the enemy’s camp 
into disorder. Owing to lack of food and the 
approach of the Castilian army, the Almohads lifted 
the siege and returned, via Cuenca, Jativa, Elche and 
Orihuela, to Murcia; there the army was disbanded. 

Yusuf rested in Seville during the winter of 568/ 
1172-3. But the count Jimeno ‘the hunchback” 
(al-ahdab), who, with the men of Avila, had caused 
severe damage in the valley of the Guadalquivir, 
penetrated, in Sha‘ban 568/April 1173, into the 
region of Ecija and took enormous booty. The 
troops that had come back from Huete were collected 
again, and the indefatigable Abi Hafs ‘Umar Inti 
{q.v.], together with the two brothers of the caliph, 
Yahya4 and IsmA‘il, overtook the count near Caracuel, 
defeated and killed him. Subsequently, Badajoz was 
furnished with supplies and the whole left bank of 
‘tthe Tagus ravaged, from Talavera to Toledo; in 
consequence, Afonso Henriques, on behalf of Portugal, 
and the count Nufio de Lara, on behalf of Castile, 
were compelled to ask for and to sign an armistice 
for five years. The winter of 569/1173-4 was spent 
in resettling and fortifying Beja, in the Algarve, which 
had been ruined and evacuated two years before. 

Later, Yisuf celebrated with splendour his 
marriage with a daughter of Ibn Mardanish, and 
during the whole year of 570/1175 did not leave 
Seville. This second stay of Yusuf in al-Andalus had 
already lasted almost five years when he suddenly 
left for Marradkush. 
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At this time a severe epidemic was raging over the 
whole empire. Yusuf lost several of his brothers and 
he himself remained ill for a long time while Alfonso 
VIII was besieging Cuenca and, after nine months, 
in October 1177, forced this famous fortress to 
surrender. The garrisons of Cordova and Seville 
tried to relieve it by a diversionary move towards 
Talavera and Toleda, but with no practical results. 

After the loss of Cuenca, Yiisuf, who had recovered 
his health, consulted with his brothers, the governors 
of Cordova and Seville, on ways and means to cut 
short the ever-increasing agressiveness of the 
Christians, The armistice with Portugal had expired 
and the crown-prince, Sancho, earned his spurs by 
invading the valley of the lower Guadalquivir, 
attacking Triana, then Niebla and the whole of the 
Algarve. Beja had again to be evacuated. 

Yusuf found no other way to withstand these 
attacks but to transport to Morocco and al-Andalus 
the Arabs of Ifrikiya, but seeing that they were 
becoming more and more turbulent, under the 
leadership of ‘Ali, a descendant of the Banu ’l-Rand, 
lords of Kafsa [g.v.] (Gafsa), who had revolted there, 
he took the field to stifle that dangerous centre of 
dissidence and to force the Arabs to join the holy 
war in Spain. He left Marrakush for Ifrikiya, and 
after a siege of three months took Kafsa, in the 
winter of 576/1180-1. ‘Ali, surnamed al-Tawil, 
capitulated and the Riyadh pretended to submit. 
Only a small section of them, however, followed 
Yusuf; the greater part remained in Ifrikiya, ready 
to support any attempt at revolt against the Almoh- 
ads, and to lend assistance to Karakiish {g.v.] and 
the Bani Ghianiya [¢.v.]. 

In the meantime, in the Iberian peninsula, an 
advance of Alfonso VIII towards Ecija and the 
taking of Santafila, near Lora del Rio, coincided 
with a Portuguese invasion towards San Lucar la 
Mayor, Aznalfarche and Niebla, and with the 
revolt in the Anti-Atlas of the Bani: Wawazgit, who 
occupied the silver mine of Zadjundar. The caliph 
had to go in person to subdue the rebels, while Ibn 
WaAaniidin led a razzia against Talavera. Finally 
Yusuf, after undertaking the extension of Marrakush 
to the southward and enlarging the walls during the 
summer of 579/1183——an enterprise continued later 
by his son, Ya‘kiib, by the building of the imperial 
quarter of al-Saliha—decided, in spite of the dis- 
couraging example of Huete, to engage all his forces 
in a campaign designed to put a brake to the 
audacity of the Portuguese. 

The preparations for the expedition and the 
concentration of the troops were very ample, but 
also took a long time. In May, Castille and Leon 
had concluded the peace of Fresno-Lavandera and 
engaged themselves to fight together against the 
Muslims—Ferdinand on his part renouncing his old 
alliance with the Almohads. Three months later, 
Yisuf started collecting his troops. On 16 Rabi‘ I 
580/27 June 1184, he appeared before Santarem 
(Shantarin). The Portuguese had had about ten 
months to prepare the defence of the fortress, 
almost impregnable without a long siege. It cost 
the Almohads much trouble to take the suburb near 
the river, and at the end of a week’s useless efforts 
and tenacious resistance, the approach of Ferdinand 
II with his Leonese spread terror in the Almohad 
army which, in panic, re-crossed the river. The 
caliph was mortally wounded when raising camp 
and died near Evora, on the road to Seville, on 
18 Rabi‘ II 580/29 July 1184. 

Abi Ya‘kib Yisuf was considered as the most 
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gifted of the Almohad caliphs. The son of a Masmidi 
woman—the daughter of the kad? Ibn ‘Imran—and 
born in the heart of the Atlas, in Tinmallal, he was 
instructed in Marrakush in the doctrine of the 
tawhid. Nevertheless, in spite of his Maghribi birth 
and education, his long stay in Seville, where he 
arrived at the age of seventeen years, made of him 


an Andalusian litterateur as refined as one of the- 


muluk al-fawaif. Surrounded by famous philos- 
ophers, physicians and poets, he perfected his 
literary knowledge and developed his artistic taste. 
Seduced by the charm of Seville, he gave it back 
the title of capital of al-Andalus, which had been 
taken away by his father at the end of his reign, 
and endowed it with numerous monuments and 
public works. He took pleasure in taking part 
in the scientific meetings adorned by men like Ibn 
Jufayl, Ibn Rushd and Ibn Zuhr, who, encouraged 
by him, produced their most celebrated works. 

At the same time, thanks to the terror with which 
his father had imposed his authority, this friend of 
scholarship was able to enjoy an absolute power 
in the Maghrib. Ifrikiya was still under his control 
and the dangerous enclave of Ibn Mardanish in 
Murcia disappeared. Yet in spite of appearances, the 
ceaseless war against the Christians in al-Andalus 
made manifest his incapacity as a military leader, 
the low morale of his enormous armies and the 
inefficiency of his commissariat. The small Chnstian 
states of the Peninsula, though divided by internal 
quarrels, could, in spite of their lack of men and 
resources, inflict on him the severest reverses. His 
urgent desire to pursue the djihdd did not suffice to 
check the Christians’ drive, and led to his death 
before the Portuguese castle of Santarem. 
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ABU L-YAKZAN MUHAMMAD ». aL-AFLAH 
[see RUSTAMIDES]. 

ABO YA‘LA s. aL-FARRA? [see IBN AL-FARRA’]. 

ABU YAZID (Biyazip) Jayror B. ‘IsA zB. 
SuRUsHAN aL-BISTAMI, one of the most 
celebrated Islamic mystics. With the ex- 
ception of short periods, during which he was obliged 
to live far from his home town owing to the 
hostility of orthodox theologians, he spent his life 
in Bistim in the province of Kimis. There he died 
in 261/874 or 264/877-8. The Ilkhanid Uldjaytu Mu- 
hammad Khudabanda is reputed to have had a 
dome erected over his grave in the year 713/1313. He 
wrote nothing, but some five hundred of his sayings 
have been handed down. In part they are extremely 
daring and imply a state of mind in which the 
mystic has an experience of himself as of one merged 
with the deity and turned into.God (‘ayn al-djam‘). 
They were collected and handed down by his circle 
and people who visited him, in the first place by 
his disciple and attendant Abi Misa (I) ‘Isa b. 
Adam, son of his elder brother Adam. From him 
the celebrated sifi of Baghdad, al-Djunayd, received 
sayings of this nature in Persian and translated 
them into Arabic (Ndr, 108, 109, 122). The chief 
traditionist from Aba Misa is his son Misa b. 


‘Is, known as “‘Ammi’”’, from whom the tradition 
was handed down by “the lesser Tayfir” b. ‘Isa, 
whose place in the family genealogy is not quite 
clear, and by other traditionists. Among the visitors 
who recorded sayings of Abii Yazid must be named 
in the first place Abi: Misa (II) al-Dabili, of Dabil 
in Armenia (N@, 55) and Abi Ishak Ibrahim al- 
Harawi, known as Istanba (Satanba), a pupil of 
Ibrahim b. Adham (Hilya, x, 43-4) and the cele- 
brated Sifi Ahmad b. Khidr6éya who visited him on 
the pilgrimage. Abi Yazid was a friend of Dhu ’l- 
Nan al-Misri. Djunayd wrote a commentary on his 
utterances, portions of which are preserved in al- 
Luma‘ of al-Sarradj. The most circumstantial source 
on Abi Yazid’s life and sayings is the Kitab al-Nur 
fi Kalimat Abi Yazid Tayfér, by Abu ’1-Fadl Muh. b. 
‘All b. Ahmad b. al-Husayn b. Sahl al-Sahlagi al- 
Bistami, born 389/998-9, died 476/984 (not quite 
satisfactory edition by ‘Abd al-Rahman Badawi, Sha- 
tahat al-Sifiyya, i, Cairo 1949). Amongst al-Sahlagi’s 
authorities the most important are: Abi ‘Abd Allah 
Muh. b. ‘Abd Allah al-Shirazi Ibn Babdya, the cele- 
brated biographer of al-Halladj, died 442/1050, whom 
al-Sahlagi met in the year 419 or 416 (N#r, 138) and 
Shaykh al- Masha’ikh Abt ‘Abd Allah Muhammad b. 
“Ali al-Dastani (Hudjwtrt, Kash/ al-Mahdjab, ch. xii). 
The al-Kasd tld Allah of the pseudo- Djunayd contains 
a legendary embellishment of Abi Yazid’s ‘Journey 
to Heaven” (R. A. Nicholson, An early Arabic 
version of the M1s‘vdj of Abs Yasid al-Bistdmi, in 
Islamica, 1926, 402-15). 

Abi Yazid’s teacher in sifism was a mystic who 
was ignorant of Arabic, by name Abi ‘AIi al-Sindi, 
whom he had to teach the Kur’4n verses necessary 
for prayer, but who in return introduced him to the 
the Unio Mystica. It is not impossible that 
Indian influences may have affected Aba Yazid 
through him. Abi’ Yazid was, in contrast for 
instance with the later siifis Abi Ishak al-K4zarini 
and Abi Sa‘id b. Abi ’l-Khayr, a wholly introvert 
sifl. He did not exercise, as they did, a social activity 
(khidmat al-fukara’), yet was ready to save humanity, 
by vicarious suffering, from hell. He even finds 
words to criticize the infernal punishment meted 
out to the damned, who are, after all, but a handful 
of dust. The “‘numinous”’ sense is extremely highly 
developed in him, together with a sense of horror 
and awe before the Deity, in whose presence he 
always felt himself an unbeliever, just about to lay 
aside the girdle of the magians (zunndr). His pas- 
sionate aspiration is aimed at absolutely freeing 
himself through systematic work upon himself (“T 
was the smith of my own self’: haddad nafui), of 
all obstacles separating him from God (hkudj#b), with 
the object of ‘attaining to Him’’. He describes this 
process in extremely interesting autobiographical 
sayings with partly grandiose images. The ‘‘world’”’ 
(dunya), “flight from the world” (zuhd), ‘‘worship 
of God” (“ibaddat), miracles (kardmat), dhikr, even the 
mystic stages (makadmat) are for him no more than 
so many barriers holding him from God. When he 
has finally shed his ‘I’ in fand? ‘tas snakes their 
skin’ and reached the desired stage, his changed 
self-consciousness is expressed in those famous 
hybrid utterances (skatakat) which so scandalized 


and shocked his contemporaries: ‘‘Subkdni! Ma 
a‘zama sha’ni’’—‘‘Glory be to me! How great is 
My majesty!’’; ‘“‘Thy obedience to me is greater than 


my obedience to Thee’’; ‘‘I am the throne and the 
footstool’; “I am the Well-preserved Tablet’; “I 
saw the Ka‘ba walking round me”’; and so on. In 
meditation he made flights into the supersensible 
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world; these earned him the censure that he claimed 
to have experienced a ms%ddj in the same way as 
the Prophet. He was in the course of them decorated 
by God with His Singleness (wakddmiyya) and 
clothed with His ‘“‘I-ness” (ananiyya), but shrank 
from showing himself in that state to men; or 
flew with the wings of everlastingness (daymumiyya) 
through the air of ‘‘no-quality” (la-kayfiyya) to the 
ground of eternity (azaliyya) and saw the tree of 
“one-ness’” (ahadiyya), to realise that ‘‘all that was 
illusion” or that it ‘‘was himself’? who was all that, 
etc. In such utterances he appears to have reached 
the ultimate problem of all mysticism. A later legend 
makes him solve with ease conundrums put to him 
in a Christian monastery, thus effecting the wholesale 
conversion of the monastery to Islam. 
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ABU YAZID Makuiap B. KaypAp at-NUK- 
KARI, Khiridjite leader (belonging to the 
Ibadi al-Nukkar [g.v.]), who by his revolt shook the 
Fatimid realm in North Africa to its foundations. 
His father, a Zandta Berber merchant from Takyts 
(or Tiazar) in the district of Kastiliya, bought in 
Tadmakat a slave girl called Sabika, who bore him 
Abi Yazid about 270/883 (apparently in the Sadan). 
Abi Yazid studied the Ibadi madhkhab and became 
a schoolmaster in Tahart. At the time of the victory 
of Aba ‘Abd Allah al-Shii he moved to Takyis 
and started, in 316/928, his anti-government pro- 
paganda. After a first arrest, when he was, however, 
immediately released, he went to the Awras mountain 
among the Hawwéd4ra clan of the Bani Kamlan, 
among whom he gained a large following (they 
remained to the end his staunchest supporters); the 
Nukkari imam Aba ‘Ammar al-A‘ma ceded to him 
the leadership. Abi Yazid was arrested in Tizar, 
but Aba ‘Ammifr broke into the prison and liberated 
him, He spent a year in the district of Sumata, after 
which he returned to the Awras. 

In 332/943 he started his revolt. He took Tabissa 
and MarmAadjanna (where he received as a present 
his favourite riding donkey, whence his surname 
$ahib al-himar), al-Urbus (Laribus; 15 Dhu ’l-Hidjdja 


332), Badja (13 Muharram 333), and entered al- 
Kayrawan on 23 Safar, executing the Fatimid 
commander Khalil b. Ishak and the ka@i of the 
city. The Sunnis of al-Kayraw4n were at first not 
unsympathetic to one who, though a heretic himself, 
liberated them from Fatimid rule (for the attitude 
of the Maliki fukakd? cf. Abi Bakr al-MAliki, Riydd 
al-Nufds, analyzed by H. R. Idris, in REI, 1936, 
80-7; Abu ‘l-‘Arab, ed. Ben Cheneb (Classes des 
Savants de l’Ifrigiya), introd., viii f., xvi); but the 
exactions of the Berbers alienated them more and 
more, On the other hand the stricter sectarians 
became not a little dissatisfied when they saw their 
leader abandon his former simple habits, wear 
silken garments and mount a thoroughbred horse. 

Leaving his son Fagl and Abi ‘Ammar in al 
Kayraw4n, Abii Yazid engaged and defeated, on 
12 Rabi‘ I, the Fatimid general Maysir (whom he 
killed) and approached al-Mahdiyya. After an attempt 
to take the city by storm (3 Djumada II), during 
which he reached the musalld (according to a cele- 
brated Fatimid legend, it had been foretold by al- 
Mahdi that a future, very dangerous, rebel would 
reach that musalla4, but would not get farther), he 
laid siege to it. After repeated attempts throughout 
Djumada II, Radjab and Shawwal to storm the city, 
and after counterattacks by the besieged in Dhu ’l- 
Ka‘da 333 and Safar 334, Abia Yazid withdrew to 
al-Kayrawan. He made repentance for his luxury 
and returned to his former simple life; and so the 
Berbers again flocked to his standard. Heavy 
fighting went on round Tinis (which changed hands 
several times) and Badja; in Rabi‘ II Ayyiib, a son 
of Abt Yazid, was seriously defeated by the Fatimid 
general al-Hasan b. ‘Ali but soon took his revenge. 
Al-Hasan retired to the Kutama country, and 
established himself firmly (taking Tidjis and Baghaya) 
in the rear of Abii Yazid. On 6 Djumada II Abi 
Yazid laid siege to Sasa. Al-Ka’?im died on 13 
ShawwAl, and a small cavalry detachment sent out 
from al-Mahdiyya by his successor, al-Mansir, 
succeeded in routing Abi Yazid before Siisa (21 
Shaww4l), so that he hastily returned to al-Kayrawan. 
In the meantime, the populace of al-Kayrawan had 
risen against Abi ‘Ammar and now excluded Aba 
Yazid from the city. Al-Mansir entered al-Kayraw4an 
on 23 Shawwal; after several futile attacks on the 
Fatimid army entrenched in the city (Dhu ’l-Ka‘da 
334, Muharram 335) and after a heavy battle on 
13 Muharram, Abi Yazid withdrew towards the 
west. Al-Hasan b. ‘Ali moved against some of the 
remaining garrisons of Abi Yazid (such as that in 
Badja) and joined the army of al-Mansir. The fleet 
of the Umayyad admiral Ibn Rumahis, which was 
on its way to Ifrikiya, turned back on the news of 
Abi Yazid’s rout. (For the embassies of Abi Yazid 
to ‘Abd al-Rahman III, cf. also Ibn ‘IdhAri, ii, 
228 ff.; E. Lévi-Provengal, Hist. Esp. mus., ii, 103-4.) 

Abi Yazid fled westwards, al-Mansir close on his 
heels. Al-Manstr left al-Kayraw4n on 26 Rabi‘ I, 
reached (via Sabiba and MarmAdjanna) Bighdya, 
and from there pursued Abi Yazid to Billizma, 
TJubna and Biskra (which he reached on 5 Djumada I). 
From there he returned to Jubna, defeated Abia 
Yazid near Makkara (12 Djum4da I) and entered 
al-Masila. Abii Yazid fled to Djabal Salat; when 
al-Mansiir searching for him in vain in that wild 
country, went westwards to the Sinhadja country, 
Abi Yazid, in the rear of al-Mansir, besieged al- 
Masila. Al-Mansiir returned and entered al-Masila 
on 5 Radjab, on which Abi Yazid took refuge in 
the mountains of ‘Akar and Kiydna. Leaving al- 
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Masila on 10 Sha‘ban, al-Mansir defeated Abi 
Yazid in a heavy battle; in Ramadan, he again 
defeated Abii Yazid, who retired to the fortress of 
Kiyana (overlooking what was later to be Kal‘at 
Bani HammAad). On 2 Shawwal al-Mansir besieged 
the fortress, which was entered on 22 Muharram 
336; at night, the last remaining warriors carried 
Abia Yazid and Abi ‘Ammar from the citadel. Abi 
‘Ammar was killed, while Abii Yazid had a fall and 
was captured. The curious conversation that passed 
between al-Mansir and his captive has been recorded. 
Abi Yazid died of his wounds in 27 Muharram/ 
19 August 947. His body, stuffed with straw, was 
exposed to the insults of the mob in al-Mahdiyya. 
Fadl, the son of Abia Yazid, gave some further 
trouble in the Awrds and the district of Kafsa, till 
he was defeated and killed in Dhu ’l-Ka‘da 336. 
Other sons of Aba Yazid found a shelter at the 
court of the Umayyads in Cordova. 
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ABU YUSUF Ya‘xis Bs. IBRAHIM AL-ANSARI 
aL-KGri, a prominent religious lawyer, one of 
the founders of the Hanafi [q.v.] school of law. Aba 
Yusuf was of pure Arab extraction; his ancestor, 
Sa‘d b. Habta, was a youth in Medina in the time 
of the Prophet. (For details of his genealogy, see 
al-Khatib al-Baghdadi, xiv, 243.) His date of birth, 
reckoned backwards from the date of his death, is 
rather arbitrarily given as 113. According to an 
anecdote, the several versions of which are mutually 
contradictory, he was a poor boy, was helped by 
his teacher Abii Hanifa [¢.v.] who recognized his 
worth, and achieved success beyond every expecta- 
tion. All we know is that he studied religious law 
and traditions in Kifa and in Medina, under Aba 
Hanifa, Malik b. Anas, al-Layth b. Sa‘d and others 
(a reasonably complete and authentic list of his 
teachers is given by al- Khatib al-Baghdadi, xiv, 242), 
and lived in Kifa until he was appointed kddi in 
Baghdad; he held this office until his death in 
182/798. He is reported to have visited Basra in 
176 and in 180, It is not certain whether he was 
appointed by al-Mahdi, al-Hadi, or Haran al-Rashid. 
According to a story which al-Tanikhi (d. 384) 
heard from his father (Nsshwar al-Muhadara, 123 ff.), 
Abi Yusuf was able to assure on a point of religious 





law an officer who rewarded him generously and 
later had occasion to recommend him to the caliph 
Hariin. As he succeeded in giving a satisfactory 
opinion to the caliph too, the caliph drew him 
near to his person and finally appointed him kédi. 
This version has a certain inner probability, but 
cannot for that reason alone be regarded as authentic. 
It is certain, however, that by his practical sense 
he soon became friendly with, and even made 
himself indispensable to, Harin al-Rashid. By 
exaggerating this achievement, both his friends and 
his detractors made him into the prototype of the 
unprincipled lawyer who would find an easy way 
out of any legal difficulty for his clients and for 
himself. The existence of his Kitab al-Hiyal and 
the misunderstandings of the serious legal purpose 
underlying it, could not fail to reinforce that 
misconception. (Cf. Schacht, in Isl., 1926, 217.) 
Al-Rashid conferred upon him the title of Grand 
Cadi or kadi 'l-kudat for the first time in Islam. This 
was then merely an honorific title given to the 
kadi of the capital, but the caliph not only consulted 
Abi Yisuf on the administration of Muhammadan 
justice, on financial policy, and on similar questions, 
but on the appointment of other &ddis in the empire. 

His son Yisuf became a kadi during the lifetime 
of his father, as his substitute for the western side 
of Baghdad; he died in 192. His most prominent 
disciple was al-Shaybani [g.v.]. 

The literary output of Abi: Yisuf must have been 
considerable. The Fihrist mentions a list of titles of 
works which, with one exception, have not survived. 
The exception is the K#tab al-Kharadj, a treatise on 
public finance, taxation, criminal justice, and 
kindred subjects, which Abi Yisuf wrote at the 
request of Hariin al-Rashid (editio princeps of the 
Arabic text, Balak 1302; French transl. by E. Fagnan, 
Paris 1921). Three further works which are un- 
doubtedly genuine, though they do not appear in the 
ancient bibliography of Aba Yusuf, have been 
preserved: the Kitab al-Athar, a collection of the 
Kifian traditions that Abi Yusuf transmitted 
(Cairo 1355), the Kitab Ikhtilaf Abi Hanifa wa-Ibn 
Abi Layla, a comparison of the opinions of the two 
authorities of Kifa mentioned in the title (Cairo 
1357; also in al-Shafi‘i, Kitab al-Umm, vii, 87-150), 
and the Kitab al-Radd ‘ala Siyar al-Awsa%, a 
reasoned refutation, with broad systematic develop- 
ments, of the opinions of the Syrian scholar al-Awza% 
on the law of war (Cairo, n.d.; also in al-Shafi', ibid., 
303-36). The Fihrist mentions at least two titles of the 
same comparative and polemical kind: the Kitab 
Ikhtilaf al-Amsar and the Kitab al-Radd ‘ala Malik 
6. Anas. Finally, extracts from Abii Yisuf’s Kitab 
al-Hiyal (Book of legal devices) were incorporated 
by his disciple al-Shaybani in his Kitab al- Makharidj 
hi 'l-Hiyal (ed. Schacht, Leipzig 1930). Several 
statements on principles and methods in his polemical 
treatises (e.g. Kitab al-Radd ‘ala Siyar al-Awza%, 
par. 5) show Abii Yisuf’s interest in legal theory 
(cf. Fihrist, 203,;), but, contrary to what is sometimes 
affirmed, he did not write special works on the 
subject. 

The doctrine of Abii Yiisuf, on the whole, presup- 
poses the doctrine of Abii Hanifa, whom he regarded 
as his master. The ‘points on which Abi Yisuf 
diverged from him are therefore more relevant for 
appreciating Abi Yisuf’s own legal thought than 
those on which both are in agreement. The most 
prominent peculiarity of Abi Yisuf’s doctrine is 
that he is more dependent on traditions than his 
master, because there were more authoritative 
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traditions from the Prophet in existence in his time. 
Secondly, the doctrine of Abi: Yusuf often represents 
a reaction against Abii Hanifa’s somewhat unre- 
strained reasoning; but Abii Yiisuf was by no means 
consistent, and in a certain number of cases he 
abandoned, by diverging from Abt Hanifa, the 
sounder or more highly developed doctrine. Thirdly, 
we can discern in Abii Yisuf’s legal thought certain 
favourite processes of reasoning, such as the reductio 
ad absurdum, and a habit of rather acrimonious 
polemics. Finally, a remarkable feature of Abi 
Yusuf’s doctrine is the frequency with which he 
changed his opinions, not always for the better. 
Sometimes the contemporary sources state directly, 
and in other cases it is probable, that Abi: Yisuf’s 
experience as a judge caused him to change his 
opinion. Abii Yisuf represents the beginning of the 
process by which the ancient school of the ‘Irakians 
of Kifa was replaced by that of the followers of 
Abi Hanifa. 
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ABU YOSUF YA‘KOB Bb. Yosur s. ‘App AL- 

Mvu°-min aL-MANSOR, third ruler of the Mu?- 
minid [g.v.] (Almohad) dynasty reigned 580-95/ 
1184-99. On the death of Abi Ya‘kib Yusuf before 
Santarem on 18 Rabi‘ II 580/29 July 1184, Abi Yusuf 
Ya‘kub, bringing back the body of his father, reached 
Seville, where he was proclaimed on 1 Djumada I/10 
August. He hastened to Marrakush, took the title 
of amir al-mu?minin, issued several severe financial 
edicts and demanded from his subjects the strictest 
orthodoxy. He attempted for some time to administer 
justice himself at public audiences and satisfied his 
passion for construction by endowing his empire 
with important buildings. Finding the Almoravid 
Dar al-Hadjar, where his father and grandfather had 
lived, too cramped, he built the suburb of al-Saliha, 
in order to take up his own residence there. But 
scarcely had he begun this enterprise when he 
received news of the landing of the Almoravid Bani 
Ghaniya [q.v.] in Bidjaya (Bougie). 

As soon as the news of the disaster of Santarem 
teached Majorca, the Bani GhAaniya, rejecting the 
Almohad offers for submission and encouraged by 
the partisans of the Hammadids in Bidjaya, fitted 
out a squadron which took Bidjaya on 19 Safar 
581/22 May 1185. ‘Ali b. Gh&aniya, profiting from 
the disorganization caused by the capture of Bidjaya, 
also took Algiers, Miliana, Ashir and Kal‘at Bani 
Hammad, The reaction of Abi Yiisuf Ya‘kib was 
instantaneous. An army, assisted by the naval 
squadron of Ceuta, recaptured in the spring of 
582/1186 Algiers, Bidjdya and the other places that 
had passed into the possession of the Almoravids, 
and marched against ‘Ali b. Ghaniya, then besieging 
Constantine. The Almoravid leader, abandoning the 
siege, retired hastily towards the Djarid. There he 
took Tiizar and Kafsa (Gafsa) and made an alliance 
with Karakish [q.v.] in Tripoli. Thus only Tinis 
and al-Mahdiyya remained in the hands of the 
Almohads in Ifrikiya. Abi Yisuf Ya‘kib, in these 
circumstances, decided to lead a great expedition to 
the east. He marched to Tiinis and from there sent 
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against the rebels and their allies a strong force, 
which was, however, defeated on 15 Rabi‘ II 583/ 
24 June 1187 in the plain of ‘Umra, near Kafsa. The 
Almohad caliph took his revenge for this reverse 
three months later, at al-Hamma (9 Sha‘ban/14 Oct.). 
The whole south of Ifrikiya was again subjected to 
Almohad domination and the sovereign returned to 
the west, reaching Tlemcen. Soon, however, the 
troubles broke out again in Ifrikiya, in spite of the 
death of of Ali b. Ghaniya, which occured shortly 
afterwards, Yahya b. Ghaniya, brother of ‘Ali, was 
able to sustain, with uncommon energy and ability, 
the struggle against the Almohad empire for almost 
another half-century, causing it grave anxieties. 

On the other hand, it was time for Abi Yisuf to 
turn his attention to the Iberian Peninsula, which 
he had left five years before, and to check the 
attacks of the Portuguese and the Castilians. While 
the Mu’minid ruler was making his preparations, 
Sancho I, with the help of strong Crusader con- 
tingents on their way to Palestine, laid siege to 
Silves (Shilb), on the south coast. After a siege of 
three months, the place was taken on 20 Radjab 
585/3 Sept. 1189. At the same time, the king of 
Castille had taken the field against the Almohad 
possessions and attacked Magacela, Reina, Alcala 
de Guadaira and Calasparra. In 586/1190 Abi 
Yisuf Ya‘kib took the counter-offensive. He 
imposed an armistice on the Castillians and Leonese, 
and then attacked the Portuguese fortresses of 
Torres Novas and Tomar, to the north of Santarem, 
while another army besieged Silves. Torres Novas, 
unable to resist, had to capitulate, but Tomar, 
defended by the Templars, resisted and the garrison 
made vigorous sallies. Lack of food and an epidemic 
that broke out in the Almohad camp forced the 
caliph to raise the siege of both Tomar and Silves. 

Next year, the caliph again led an expedition in 
the same direction. After storming several fortresses 
to the south of the Tagus, such as Alcacer do Sol, 
Palmella and Almada, he captured Silves by surprise 
on 25 Djumada II 587/10 July 1191. 

In 589/1193, Aba Yisuf Ya‘kib, who had super- 
vised personally the works undertaken in Rabat, 
ordered the construction of the fortress of Hisn al- 
Faradj (Aznalfarache) neat Seville, on the highest 
and narrowest part of the Ajarafe (al-Sharaf); it 
was thereafter celebrated by the poets in a great 
quantity of verses. Shortly afterwards, however, 
he had to organize a new expedition against 
Christian Spain, as the armistice signed in 1190 
had expired and Alfonso VIII boldly attacked the 
region of Seville. Abii Yisuf had again to cross the 
Straits and make for Seville, whence he departed, 
without loss of time, via Cordova, for the col of 
Muradal, to meet the army of Alfonso VIII. On 
8 Sha‘ban 591/18 July 1195, took place the famous 
battle of Alarcos (al-Arak [g.v.]), where the Castilians 
were severely defeated. The Almohads captured five 
strongholds situated in the region of the Campo de 
Calatrava. On his return to Seville, the sovereign 
took, to mark his victory, the honorific title of al- 
Manstr bi’11ah. 

Next spring, YaSkib al-Mansir, eager to exploit 
his victory, took Montanchez, Trujillo and Santa 
Cruz and devastated, in the valley of the Tagus, 
the region of Talavera. He pushed even as far as 
the vega of Toledo and laid waste its vineyards and 
orchards. Another expedition next year led him 
without success as far as Madrid, (which was defended 
by Diego Lopez de Haro), Alcal4 de Henares and 
Guadalajara. 
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On his return to Marrakush, worn out by illness, 
he appointed his son Muhammad as his heir and 
retired from public life, to spend his time in devo- 
tional exercises and pious works, such as the foun- 
dation of a magnificent hospital and distributions 
of alms. He obliged the Jews to wear a special sign 
to distinguish them from the Muslims. During the 
last days of his life he was assailed by remorse for 
having ordered the execution of some of his nearest 
relations. He assembled in his palace in al-S4liha the 
Almohad shaykhs and the members of his family and 
informed them of his last wishes. It seems that the 
date of his death can be fixed with certainty on 
22 Rabi® I 595/23 Jan. 1199. 

The reign of Ya‘kiib al-Mansfir marks the apogee 
of the Almohad empire. His energetic character, the 
care and rigorousness with which he supervised the 
administration of his dominions and his personal 
courage made it possible for him to defeat all his 
enemies, in Ifrikiya as well as in Spain, to raise the 
moral of his armies and to pass into the memory of 
posterity surrounded by an aureole of legend. His 
magnificent constructions in the imperial suburb of 
al-Saliha and the mosque of the Booksellers (djami‘ 
al-Kutubiyyin) in Marrakush with its splendid 
minaret, the Giralda of Seville and the ensemble of 
the mosque of Hassan in Rabat show that he was 
the glorious continuator of the monumental work 
undertaken by his father and grandfather. His 
riches, the splendour of his court, his desire to be 
surrounded by scholars, his success in the holy war, 
have blinded his admirers and prevented them from 
observing the germs of decomposition hidden behind 
such a brilliant fagade. In al-Andalus, in spite of 
his success in Portugal and Castille, he could hardly 
contain the Christian drive, while in Ifrikiya the 
Arabo-Majorcan revolt, stifled but always reviving, 
opened in the flank of the empire the deep wound 
which soon drained it of all force and energy. When 
the vigour and the skill of Ya‘kib al-Mansir were 
no longer at the helm of the Almohad ship of state, 
it was inevitable that it should run upon the rocks 
and sink, during the reign of his successors, children 
or youths, who were, for most of the time, to show 
a total lack of ability. 

Bibliography: Trente-sept Ictires officielles 
almohades, ed, E. Lévi-Provengal, 27 ff.; idem, 
Un recucil de letives officielle almohades, index; Ibn 
“Idhari, al-Bayadn al-Mughrib, iv, transl. Huici, 
Tetuan 1953, 85 ff.; Marrakush!, Mu‘djib (Dozy), 
189 ff.; Ibn Khaldiin, ‘Zbar, i, 189 ff.; Ibn ‘Abi 
Zar‘, Raw@ al-Kir{as, Fez, 137; Ibn al-Athir, xii, 
74, 75; Ibn Khallikan, no. 800; Ibn ‘Abd al-Mun‘im 
al-Himyari, al-Rawd@ al-Mi‘tar (Lévi-Provengal), 
18; Zarkashl, Ta°>rikh al-Dawlatayn, transl. Fagnan, 
17; Makkari, Analectes, ii, 289, 90; Primera 
Crénica General (R. Menéndez Pidal), i, 678; 
Chronique des rots de Castille (Cirot), 41, app. xi; 
A. Bel, Les Benou Ghaniya, 38 ff.; da Silva 
Tarouca, Cronicas dos sete reis de Portugal, i, 151; 
Sa‘d Zaghlil ‘Abd al-Hamid, Ya‘k#b al-Mansur, 
unpubl. thesis, Paris 1952. 

(A. Hurcr Mtranpa) 

ABU ZABI (commonly written Abi Dhabi), a 
town (54° 22’ E. long., 24° 29’ N. lat.) and shaykh- 
dom on the Trucial Coast of Arabia. The population 
of the town, the only settlement of any size in the 
shavkhdom, is several thousand. The most prominent 
structure is the ruler’s fortresslike palace. 

The town is said to have been founded about 
1174-5/1761 by Bani Y4s (¢.v.], a tribe then ranging 
in the interior of al-Zafra (¢.v.]. No evidence points 


to any earlier settlement on the site, which lies on 
the seaward side of a triangular island separated 
from the mainland by a narrow ford (al-Makta‘). 
The island is relatively secure from attacks by land 
and has a partially protected harbour for small 
craft, but the supply of drinking water is poor. 

The chiefs of Bani Y4s continued to reside in 
the interior until the accession of Shakhbtt b. 
Dhiyab of Al Ba Falah, the ruling’clan, about 1209- 
10/1795. About 1214-5/1800 the Wahhabis of Nadjd 
first appeared along the coast, but they developed 
close ties with the Kawdsim and the people of 
al-Buraymi rather than with Abi Zabi. Bani Yas 
do not appear to have come under Wahhabi in- 
fluence until the accession of Khalifa b. Shakhbit 
in 1248/1833. 

Shakhbit signed the General Treaty of Peace 
sponsored by the British in 1235/1820 following the 
British expedition against Ra?’s al-Khayma [(q.v.]. In 
1251/1835 Abt Zabi adhered to the first Maritime 
Truce, from which the Trucial Coast takes its name 
(cf. BAHR FArRIs]. An Exclusive Agreement in 1309/ 
1892 gave Great Britain special rights in Abid Zabi, 
which like the other Trucial States is considered to 
be independent while under British protection. In 
1357/1939 the Shaykh of Abi Zabi granted an oil 
concession for 75 years which is operated by 
Petroleum Development (Trucial Coast) Ltd., an 
Iraq Petroleum Company associate; in 1372/1952 
oil had not yet been found. Offshore drilling rights 
are held by other interests. 

Zayid b. Khalifa (d. 1326/1908) during his reign 
of 53 years made Abi Zabi the leading power on 
the Trucial Coast, but during the successive reigns 
of his four sons Abi Zabi was surpassed in impor- 
tance by al-Sharika (g.v.] and Dubayy [g.v.], which 
developed more rapidly their relations with the 
modern world. The present ruler (1952) of Aba Zabi 
is Shakhbit b. Sultan (acc. 1346-7/1928), a grandson 
of Zayid. 

Abi Zabi is by far the largest of the Trucial 
States, though most of its boundaries in the interior 
remain undefined. It claims a common land boundary 
with Katar in the vicinity of al-‘Udayd [g.v.] and 
extensive territory in al°Zafra, where members of 
Bani Ys still reside in some of the tiny villages of 
al-Djiwa’. Several villages of al-Buraymi belong to 
Al Ba Falah. Ban! Yas are settled on some of the 
islands in the Gulf between the Trucial Coast and 
Katar, and they visit others while engaged in 
pearling, fishing, and gathering firewood. Al Ba 
Falah are on friendly terms with many of the 
beduins of the hinterland, though in recent years 
the once firm: connections with the Manasir (g.v.] 
have grown weaker. (G. RENTz) 

ABU ZAKARIYYA? aL-DJANAWUNI, YauyvA 
B. AL-KHayr, Ibadi scholar from the Djabal 
Nafisa. He was a native of Idjnawun (modem 
Djennaouen, near Djado, in the eastern part of the 
Djabal Nafisa; cf. J. Despois, Le Djebel Nefousa, 
Paris 1935, 213 and passim). Al-Shamm&akhi mentions 
him amongst the personages of the 6th/12th 
century. He was the grandson of another Ibadi 
scholar from the Djabal Nafisa, Abu ’l-Khayr 
Tazin al-Djanawuni, contemporary of the skaykk 
Abu ’l-Khayr Tizin al-Zawaghi. As the latter lived 
under the reign of the Zirid al-Mu‘izz b. Badis 
(406-54/1016-62; see al-Shammakhl, al-S#yar, 335-9), 
Abi Zakariyya? can probably be assigned to the 
first half of the 6th/r2th century. He studied under 
the shaykh Abu 'l-Rabi* Sulaym4dn b. Abi Harin 
in the mosque of Ibnayn (Djabal Nafiisa) and became 
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famous in Ibadi literature by the breadth of his 
jearning and by his works, mainly on jurisprudence. 
Al-Barradi quotes in his catalogue of Ibadi books, 
written shortly after 775/1373-4, a work by Abu 
Zakariyya°’, without giving its title. According to 
him the work contained seven parts, on fasting, 
marriage and divorce, testaments, salaries, judg- 
ments, preemption and security. The K. al-Sawm, 
on fasting, has been autographed in Cairo, 1310, 
and the K. al-Nikab, about marriage and divorce, 
has been published in Egypt, with a marginal gloss 
by Muhammad Abii Sitta al-Kasbi; the other parts 
are unpublished. Abii Zakariyya? write also al-Lam‘ 
(or al-Wad‘), printed in Cairo (with a marginal gloss 
by Muhammad Abi Sitta al-Kasbi) in 1305. It 
deals with dogmatics (1-116) and ritual law: ablut- 
tions, purification, prayer, alms, pilgrimage, etc. 
(117-692). 

Bibliography: Shammakhi, Siyar, Cairo 1301, 
535-7; A. de Motylinski, Bibliographie du Mzab, 
Bull. de Corr. Afr., 1885, 22; idem Le Dyjebel 
Nefousa, Paris 1899, 89, n. 1; R. Basset, Les 
sanctuaires du Djebel Nefousa, JA, 18g9/ii, 98. 

(A, DE Moty.inskiI-T. Lewick1) 

ABU ZAKARIYYA? at-WARDJLANI, Yanya 
s. Ast Bakr, historian of the Ibadis of the 
Maghrib. The Ibadi chroniclers al-Dardjini (7th/ 
13th century) and al-Shammakhi (d. 928/1522) who 
took the chronicle of Abii Zakariyy4? as the basis 
for their own works, give but scanty details about 
him and do not indicate the date either of his 
birth or of his death. From al-Dardjini it is known 
at least that he was a native of Wardjlan (Ouargla) 
and that he studied in the Wadi Righ (Oued Righ) 
under the Ibadi shaykh Abu ’l-Rabi‘ Sulayman b. 
Ikhlaf al-Mazati (d. 471/1078-9). Thus the chronicle 
of Aba Zakariyya4? must have been written at the 
end of the 5th/r1th or the beginning of the 6th/12th 
century. According to an Ibadi tradition of Wardjlan, 
Abi Zakariyya’ died and was buried in that place, 
or perhaps in the neighbouring oasis of Sadrata. 

The chronicle of Abi Zakariyya’, al-Siva wa- 
Akhbar al-A?imma, is the oldest document con- 
cerning the history of the Ibadis in the Maghrib 
written by a member of the sect. It contains impor- 
tant information on the introduction and the 
development of the Ibadi doctrine in the Maghrib, 
the history of the Rustamids, their fall, the struggle 
of the Ib4dis against the Fatimids, as well as on 
the lives of the famous shaykks of the community 
up to the time of the author. The work, not yet 
published, consists of two parts; the not very 
numerous manuscripts are generally modern; those 
especially of the second part are rare and very 
faulty. The most important part has been translated 
by E. Masqueray (Chronique d’Abou Zakaria, 
Algiers 1878) in a rather mediocre way, after a very 


bad manuscript. A table of contents has been given. 


by A. de Motylinski. 

According to al-Barradi’s catalogue of Ibadi 
works (8th/14th century) Abi Zakariyy4? was also 
the author of letters and decisions on dogmatic 
theology. 

Bibliography: Shammakhi, Styar, Cairo 1301, 
427-8 and passim; Dardjini, Tabakat al-Masha?ikh 
{in MS); Kutubi, Fawat, Cairo 1283, ii, 400 ff.; 
A. de Motylinski, Bibliographie du Mzab, Bull. de 
Coor. Afr., 1885, 27, 36-8, 39, 42; R. Basset, Les 
sanctuatres du Djebel Nefousa, JA, 1899/i, 424-5. 
An edition and new translation of the chronicle 
of A. Z. by Dalet and R. Le Tourneau is in 
preparation. (A. DE MoTYLINSKI-T. Lewickt) 
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ABU ZAKARIYYA? 3s. KHALDON [see 158n 
KHALDON]. . 

ABU ZAYD, legendary hero of the Bani 
Hilal. In the cycle of romances relating to the Bani 
Hilal he is represented as the son of Rizk, ruler of 
the Bilad al-Sarw, and Khadra°?, daughter of the 
sharif of Mecca. He was black-skinned and his 
original name was Barakat. After various adventures 
in Arabia Abii Zayd goes with his people to the 
Maghrib; there he is treacherously murdered by the 
other chief figure in the romances, Diyab (or 
Dhi?4b), but is avenged in tum by the killing of 
Diyab. No documentary evidence has yet been found 
to determine whether Abii Zayd was a historical 
personage.—For details and bibliography, see HILAL. 

ABOU ZAYD at-ANSARI, Sa‘tIp B. Aws, Arab 
grammarian and lexicographer of the school 
of Basra. He belonged to the Medina tribe of 
Khazradj. A pupil of Aba ‘Amr b. al-‘Ala? [@.v.], 
he was one of the few Basrians who went to Kifa, 
where he collected, from al-Mufaddal al-Dabbi {¢.v.] 
the greater part of the poetic material which he 
used in his K. al-Nawddir. He was invited by al- 
Mahdi to come to Baghdad and died in 214 or 
215/830-1. A contemporary of Abii ‘Ubayda and 
al-Asma‘i, he was considered superior to them in 
grammar, but of his numerous treatises only two 
have survived: K. al-Majar, a collection of Arabic 
expressions concerning rain (ed. R. Gottheil, JAOS, 
xvi, 282-312; ed. L. Cheikho, Mask., 1905) and 
al-Nawadir fi’l-Lugha, a collection of rare poems 
and phrases. This work was handed down by his 
pupils Abi Hatim al-Sidjistani and Abu ’l-Hasan 
al-Akhfash; it has been published by S. Shartint!, 
Beirut 1894. ‘Ali b. Hamza al-Basri wrote al-Tanbih 
‘ala Aghlat Abi Zayd fi Nawddtrih (cf. al-Baghdadi, 
Khizdna, iv, 39; Th. Néldeke, in ZDMG, 1895, 
318 ff.; H. L. Fleischer, Kleinere Schriften, iii, 
471 ff.). 

Bibliography: Ibn Kutayba, Ma‘arif, 270; 
Anbarl, Nuszha, 173-9; Zubaydi, Tabakdt (Kren- 
kow), in RSO, 1919, 141; Strafl, Akhbar al- 
Nabwiyyin (Krenkow), 52-7; Ibn Khallikan, no. 
262; G. Fliigel, Die gram. Schulen, 70 ff.; Brockel- 
mann, SI, 162. (C. BRocKELMANN *) 
ABU ZAYD [see AL-BALKHI]. 

ABOU ZAYD [see AL-Hartri], 

ABU ZAYYAN I Munammap sB. ABI Sa‘Ip 
“UTHMAN B. YAGHMURASAN, third sovereign of 
the ‘Abd al-WAadid dynasty. Proclaimed in 
Tlemcen on 2 Dhu 'Il-Ka‘da 703/6 June 1304, he 
succeeded in having the siege of his capital by the 
Marinid troops raised. He then chastised the tribes 
in the eastern part of his kingdom who had supported 
the enemy; the Tidjin Berbers were forced to submit 
and pay tribute, the Arab tribes were severely 
treated and driven back into the desert. On his 
“return to Tlemcen, he devoted himself to repairing 
the damage caused by the siege, but died shortly 
afterwards, on 21 Shawwal 707/14 April 1308. 

Bibliography: see ‘ABD AL-WADIDS. 

(A. Cour *) 

ABU ZAYYAN IT Munammap B. ABY HamMv 11, 
sovereign of the ‘Abd al-Wadid dynasty. 
During the lifetime of his father he was governor 
of Algiers and tried in vain, on his father’s death, 
to seize power. He took refuge with the Marinid 
sultan Abu ’l-‘Abbas Ahmad, who led an expedition 
against Tlemcen and made it possible for Abi 
Zayy4n to be proclaimed in Muharram 796/Nov.-Dec. 
1393. He remained a faithful vassal of the Marinids, 
A patron of men of letters and poets, he was assas- 
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sinated in 801/1398 after being driven from the 
throne by his brother Abi Muhammad ‘Abd Allah. 
Bibliography: see ‘ABD AL-WADIDS.. 
(A. Cour *) 

ABU ZAYYAN III Anmap B. ABI MuHAMMAD 
‘App ALLAH, second last ‘Abd al-Wadid 
ruler of Tlemcen. Thanks to the support of the 
Turks of Algiers he seized the power and was proclai- 
med in 947/1540. The Spaniards of Oran who sup- 
ported his brother Abi ‘Abd Allah Muhammad 
undertook an expedition against Tlemcen, which 
failed (949/1543). After a second, victorious expe- 
dition, the Spaniards made it possible for Aba ‘Abd 
All4h Muhammad to seize the power (30 Dhu’1-Ka’da 
949/7 March 1543), but he was soon driven out by 
his own subjects, who restored Aba Zayy4n to the 
throne. He declared himself a vassal of the Turks 
and reigned until his death in 957/1550. 

Bibliography: Marmol Caravajal, Description 

Générale de VAfrique (Fr. transl. by Perrot 

d’Ablancourt), Paris 1667, ii, 345 ff.; Haedo, 

Epitome de los reyes de Argel, Fr. transl. by 

Grammont, in RAfr., xxiv, 231 ff.; Fey, Hist. 

@’Oran, 85 {.; Sander-Rang and Denis, Fondation 

de la régence ad’ Alger, Paris 1873; Barges, Complé- 

ment de V Histoire des Beni Zetyan, 449 ff.; Ruff, 

Domination espagnole a Oran sous le gouvernement 

du comte d’Alcaudete, Paris 1900, 90 ff.; Cour, 

L’Etablissement des dynasties des Chérifs au Maroc, 

Paris 1900, 84 f. (A. Cour *) 

ABU ZAYYAN [see marinips]. 

ABU ZIYA TEWFIK BEY (see TEwrik BEY]. 

ABU‘AM [see TAFILALT]. 

ABUBACER [see IBN TUFAYL]. 

ABUKIR, or Boxir, small town on the Mediter- 
ranean coast, 15 m. east of Alexandria, on the 
railway which links this town with Rosetta (Rashid). 
The earliest Arab geographer to describe the position 
of Abikir was al-Idrisi. But before him Arab texts 
on Ancient Egypt refer to the building of a light- 
house: and European travellers certainly mention, 
on this route, towers intended to serve as landmarks. 
Eutychius tells of the passage to Abikir of the 
relieving fleet which had been summoned from Tarsis 
to protect Egypt against the Fatimids. Ali Pasha 
Mubarak, according to a source that has not been 
traced, relates that European pirates raided Abukir 
on 27 Sha‘ban 764/11 June 1363, and carried off 
about sixty inhabitants, who were put up for sale 
at Sidon. It was the period of Bonaparte’s expedition 
that made Abikir famous, by Nelson’s naval victory 
on x August 1798 and the extermination of the 
Turkish army on 25 July 1799. At Abikir, on 8 March 
1801, disembarked the English army which was to 
end the French occupation; and, finally, Abikir was 
again an English operational base in March 1807. 
There was an excellent anchorage and good shelter 
at Abikir at that time, but the village itself was 
miserable. 

Amélineau erroneously believed that he had found 
the name Abikir in the Jacobite Synaxary; the 
reference there is to a church in Old Cairo, dedicated 
to Apa Kyros. 

Etienne Combe has studied at length the problem 
of the Alexandria-Rosetta route, as well as of the 
lakes along the coast, and has provided a rich 
bibliography of Arab writers and European travellers. 
In this work will be found the various transcriptions 
of the name of the locality, and the monotonous 
description of a somewhat difficult journey: a sandy 
region had to be crossed, uncultivated and unin- 
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habited, with only a few palm-trees here and there 
to enliven the prospect. The three lakes, from west 
to east, bore the names Maryit, Abikir. and Atka. 
The only account of the lake of Abukir which is at 
all detailed in the Subs of al-Kalkashandi, but he 
refers to the prosperity of the region as a thing 
of the past. Some few birds lived on the shores 
of the lake, whose waters teemed with fish. The 
mullet (b#ri) which was caught there formed part 
of the food supply of Alexandria. On the banks were 
some large salinas, whose product was exported to 
Europe. 

A strong causeway, often reinforced, separated the 
lake of Abikir from Lake Maryit; the Mahmidiyya 
canal and the railway from Cairo to Alexandria were 
built along this. Since 1887 the lake of Abakir has 
been drained and the land cultivated. 

Bibliography: Ybn ‘Abd al-Hakam (Torrey), 

40; Eutychius, ii, 81; Makrizi, Khitat, MIFAO, 

xlvi, 82; Synaxaire, Patrologia orientalis, iii, 404; 

Amélineau, Géographie, 6, 579, 581; U. Monneret de 

Villard, in Bulletin de la soctété de géographie 

@ Egypte, xiii, 74, 76; E. Combe, Alexandrie musul- 

mane, Bulletin de la société de géographie d’Egypte, 

XV, 201, 238; xvi, I11-71, 269-92; Dehérain, 

L’Egypte turque, Hist. de la nation égyptienne, v, 

275, 277, 281-285, 433, 440, 445, 518-519, pl. xi; 

Durand-Viel, Les campagnes navales de Mohammed 

Aly, i, 49, 63, 65, pl. x, xi, xiii, xix. 

Other places of no importance in Egypt have the 
same name. 

Worthy of mention, however, is the gorge of the 
Bikir (Bakiran—Biukirat), in the Djabal al-Tayr 
(Mountains of the Birds), in Middle Egypt, north 
of Minya. The Arab authors associate a curious 
legend with this locality. The mountain was, on a 
given day each year, the meetingplace of the birds 
called bukir. They put their heads into a cleft in 
the mountain, which closed on one of them: that 
bird remained suspended and died there. 

Bibliography: J. Maspero and Wiet, Matéri- 
aux pour servir a la géographie de V Egypte, MIFAO, 

XxXxvi, 64-66. (G. WET) 

ABUKLEA, misspelling for Abu Tulayh, so 
called after the talk tree (Acacia seyal), the name 
of a well-centre on the road through the Bayiida 
desert which, avoiding the Nile bend of Abi Hamad, 
leads from Korti (Kurti) south of Dongola to al- 
Metamma, a distance of 192 miles. The place is 
famous as the scene of a battle fought on 17 Jan. 
1885 between the darwish forces of Muhammad 
Ahmad (¢.v.] and a ‘‘desert column’’ of some 1800 
British troops who were advancing from Korti to 
the relief of Khartim where the Egyptian garrison 
and General Charles Gordon were besieged by the 
Mahdists. The British under Sir Herbert Stewart 
found a large body of the Mahdi’s best troops (some 
3000 Bakkara and 5000 Dja‘liyyin) in possession 
of the wells. Advancing in square formation they 
were fiercely attacked, and after desperate hand-to- 
hand fighting the Mahdists withdrew leaving about 
1000 dead behind. The British casualties were 74 
dead and 94 wounded. The way was now open to 
al-Metamma where the British forces were joined 
by four river steamers which Gordon had despatched 
from Khartim. A fatal delay of a few days enabled 
the Mahdists to take Khartiim by storm (26 Jan.), 
and the relieving force was obliged to retrace its 
steps without achieving its object. 

Bibliography: N. Shoucair (Shukayr), Ta°rikh 
al-Stidan, Cairo 1903; H. E. Colville, History of 
the Soudan Campaign, London 1889 (the official 
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military account); A. B. Theobald, The Mahdiya, | wove their coherent narratives. [For these, cf. also 


London 1951; B. M. Allen, Gordon and the Sudan, 
London 1931. (S. HILLELson) 
ABULCASIS [see aL-zAHRAWI]. 

ABUMERON [see IBN ZUHR]. 

AL-“ABUR [see nuDJUM]. 

ABUSHAHR [see BosHAHR]. 

ABUSHKA (see SALI sHIR NAWA’I]. 

ABUSIR [see Busir]. 

aL-ABWA?, a place on the road from Mecca to 
Medina, 23 miles from al-Djuhfa in the territory of 
Bani Damra of Kindna. According to some autho- 
rities the name really belonged to a mountain situated 
there. Muhammad’s mother, Amina, is commonly 
said to have died there while returning from Medina 
to Mecca, and to be buried there; but she is sometimes 
said to be buried in Mecca (Tabari, i, 980). The first 
expedition from Medina in which Muhammad him- 
self took part was to al-Abwa? and Waddan nearby. 
It is said that at al-Abwa’, as the Meccans marched 
against Medina in 3/625, some proposed to dig up 
Amina’s body, but the majority opposed this. 

Bibliography: Ibn Hisham, 107, 415; Ibn 

Sa‘d, 1/1, 73-4, ii/1,3; Tabari, 1266-70; Wakidi, 

ed. Wellhausen, 103; Yakat, i, 100; Caetani, 

Amnali, i, 157, 461; A. Sprenger, Die alte Geogra- 

phie Arabiens, 155 (cf. Burckhardt, Travels in 

Arabia, ii, 112 f.). (W. Montgomery Watt) 

ABWAB [see DARBAND]. 

ABYAN (or Ibyan, cf. Yakit, i, 110; Nashwan, 
i, 208; C. Landberg, Etudes, ii, 1803), 1) district 
(mikhlaf) in Yaman in the Wadi Band, comprising 
several castles and the seaport of ‘Adan [g.v.], hence 
the full name ‘Adan Abyan; 2) small place, now 
abandoned, ca. 18 km. NE of ‘Adan on the coast, 
birthplace of the poet Aba Bakr b. al-Adib al-‘Idi 
(d. 725/1325); 3) persons in the genealogical tradition: 
(a) Abyan b. Zuhayr b. al-Ghawth b. Ayman b. al- 
Hamaysa‘, (b) (Dhi) Abyan (Ibyan) b. Yakdum b. 
al-Sawwar b. ‘Abd Shams, (c) Abyan b. ‘Adnan (and 
his brother ‘Adan), Tabari, i, 1111: eponymi of 1) 
and 2). For epigraphical material cf. G. Ryckmans, 
Les noms propres sud-sémitiques, i, 36b, 51a, 325a. 


Bibliography: Hamdani, Sifa, transl. Forrer, | 


42, note 4 (with copious references); ‘Abdali, 

Hadiyyat al-Zaman fi Akhbdy Mulak Lahdj wa- 

‘Adan, 1351, 19f.; Aba Makhrama, Tartkh 

Thaghr ‘Adan, i, 4 and passim. (O. LOFGREN) 

ABYSSINIA [see AL-HABASH]. 

ACADEMY (see mapJMA‘ ‘1LMi]. 

ACHEH [see atjEu]. 

ACHIR (see Asuir]. 

ACRE [see SakKKA]. 

‘AD, an ancient tribe, frequently mentioned 
in the Kur?an. Its history is related only in sporadic 
allusions. It was a mighty nation that lived imme- 
diately after the time of Noah, and became haughty 
on account of its great prosperity (vii, 69; xli, 15). 
The edifices of the ‘Adites are spoken of in xxvi, 
128 f£.; cf. in lxxxix, 6-7 the expression: ‘Ad, Iram 
of the pillars” (see RAM DHAT AL-‘IMAD]. According 
to xlvi, 21, the ‘Adites inhabited al-Ahkaf [¢.v.], 
the sand dunes. The prophet sent to them, their 
“brother” Hiid (q.v.], was treated by them just as 
Muhammad was later treated by the Meccans, and 
on account of that they were, with the exception 
of Hid and a few pious men, swept away by a 
violent storm (vii, 65 ff.; xl, 58; xli, 16; liv, 19; 
lxix, 6). Finally, in xi, 52, there-is mention of a 
drought from which they suffered. From these 
indications the later legends of the kisas al-anbiya? 


HUD, IRAM DHAT AL-‘IMAD, LUKMAN, SHADDAD B. 
“Ap.] 

It cannot be shown with certainty what more 
ancient traditions are at the base of the Kur7Anic 
story. The old poets knew ‘Ad as an ancient nation 
that had perished (e.g. Tarafa, i, 8; al-Mufad- 
daliyyat, viii, 40; Ibn Hisham, i, 468; cf. Zuhayr, 


-Xx, I2 and LUKMAN); hence the expression: “since 


the time of ‘Ad’, Hamdsa (Freytag), 195, 341. 
Their kings are mentioned in the Diwan of the 
Hudhaylites, xxx, 6, and their prudence in that of 
N&abigha, xxv, 4. The mention of the ‘Adite Ahmar 
by Zuhayr, Mu‘allaka, verse 32, and in the Diwan 
of the Hudhaylites, p. 31, merits consideration, as 
the Muslim legend connects (Kudar) al-Ahmar 
with Thamid [¢.v.]. 

Whether there really existed, and where, a nation 
called ‘Ad, is still an unanswered question. The 
genealogies of the Arabs relating to the ‘Adites are 
naturally valueless, just as is their locating of that 
people in the large and uninhabitable sandy desert 
between ‘Uman and Hadramawt. The identification 
of Iram with Aram, adopted by the Arabs and 
several modern scholars, is not at all likely. Of the 
latter, Loth has identified ‘Ad with the wellknown 
tribe of Iyid; on the other hand Sprenger sought for 
‘Ad in the Oadites, who according to Ptolemy lived 
in N.-W. Arabia; this recalls the well of Iram in 
Hisma (al-Hamdani, Sifa, 126; A. Sprenger, Die alte 
Geogr. Arabiens, § 207; A. Musil, Arabia Petraea, 
ii/z, 128). The excavation of the second-century 
Nabataean temple at Djabal Ramm, about twenty- 
five miles due east of ‘Akaba, brought to light 
Nabataean inscriptions giving the name of the 
place as >rm; Savignac, very plausibly, connected 
this with Iram. Cf. H. W. Glidden, in BASOR, 
no. 73, 1939, 13 ff.; Ramm would also be identical 
with al-Hamdani’s Iram and Ptolemy’s Aramaua. 
But Wellhausen pointed out that instead of the 
expression “since the time of ‘Ad’? the expression 
min al-‘dd also occurs; therefore he supposed that 
originally ‘Ad was a common noun (‘‘the ancient 
time’; adj. ‘addi, ‘“‘very ancient”) and that the 
mythical nation arose from a misinterpretation of 
that expression. 

Bibliography: Tabari, i, 231 ff.; Hamdani, 
Sifa, 80; A. Sprenger, Das Leben und die Lehre 
des Mohammad, i, 505-18; idem, Die alte Geogr. 
Arabiens, § 199; Caussin de Perceval, Essai sur 
Phistotre des Arabes avant Vislamisme, i, 259; 
E. Blochet, Le Culte d’Aphrodite-Anahita chez les 
arabes du paganisme, 1902, 27 ff.; O. Loth, in 
ZDMG, 1881, 622 ff. J. Wellhausen, in GGA, 1902, 
596 idem, Wakidi, 24; J. Horovitz, Koramische 
Untersuschungen, Berlin-Leipzig 1926, 125 f.; Dia- 
wad ‘Ali, Ta?rikh al-‘Arab kabl al-Islam, Baghdad 
1951, 230-7. For ‘Adi, “giant”, see e.g. A ghani, 
ii, 182; Ibn Kutayba, Skt, 217; glossary to 
Mubarrad, Kamil (Wright), 297. (F. BuHt *) 
ADA? (a.), lit. «payment», «accomplishment», a 

technical term used in the frkh to designate the 
accomplishment of a religious duty in the time 
prescribed by the law, in opposition to ka¢a?, which 
designates the belated accomplishment of a religious 
duty (of course when the delay is permitted). A 
distinction is also drawn between a perfect and an 
imperfect accomplishment (al-add> al-kdmil and 
al-ad@ al-nakis).—In the reading of the Koran ada? 
means the traditional pronunciation of the letters, 
synonymous with kird°a [q.v.]. 
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‘ADA (a.) custom, customary law. 

{i) General, (ii) North Africa, (iii) India, (iv) Indonesia. 

i. — General. The realities of social iife have 
never exactly reflected the skari‘a [q.v.], or shar‘, the 
ideal Muslim Law corresponding to God’s will. This 
is true not only in regard to the ritual provisions of 
this Law, but also and even more so in regard to its 
juridical aspects. It is not, of course, the modern 
reforms of Muslim law in various countries that are 
envisaged here, but the survival of pre-Islamic custom 
(‘dda or ‘Surf [q.v.]). The words ‘dda and ‘urf have the 
same meaning, but the usage varies from region to 
region (e.g. the first is used in Indonesia, the second 
in North Africa, and in East Africa one says dastir), 
In addition, the Muslim rulers have often issued 
administrative regulations on matters of law, called, 
e.g. in Persia ‘ur/, in Turkey kantén [g.v.] (for the 
meaning of this word in North Africa, see below ii), 
sometimes also siydsa [q.v.]. Also the innumerable 
regulations made by rulers, establishing various 
taxes contrary to the Law (maks [q.v.]), must be 
recalled here. 

What is, then, the exact role of custom in Muslim 
countries ? 

a) There is first of all the case where the /ikh 
itself expressly refers to customary usage, e.g. to 
determine what is to be understood by equivalent 
dowry, or by ordinary standards of nourishment 
(e.g. for the zakdt al-fitr), etc. Some lawyers even 
felt justified in advancing the view, following the 
principle according to which everything that is not 
forbidden is permissible, that the Muslim Law could 
admit customary law in every case in which the 
“ur? was not contrary to the shar‘; in fact, however, 
custom has not been admitted as one of the sources 
(ustl) of the law [cf. ustr). 

b) A juridico-sociological analysis of social reality 
allows us to make the following distinctions. 

rt) In the most classically Muslim countries it 
can be observed that alongside the religious juris- 
diction there exists an administrative (‘‘political”’ 
= stydasa) jurisdiction, varying in forms and names, 
which need not be treated here, e.g. in matters 
concerning penal law, obligations and contracts; in 
it customary law or the regulations (kantin) of the 
princes are applied to a greater or lesser extent. So 
for example in Turkey marriage, from the 17th 
century onwards, had to be concluded obligatorily, 
from the penal point of view, before the authorities. 

2) Sometimes even the religious courts’ are com- 
pelled to sanction local usage, either because, 
thanks to a juridical artifice (kila [g.v.]) the act, 
though contrary to the spirit of the Law, has been 
put into a legally unchallengable form (e.g. in the 
matter of usury, or the conditional repudiation in 
favour of the wife in Java, and especially the use 
of the wak/, in North Africa and elsewhere, to 
disinherit women); er even without that expedient 
—which is even more characteristic; thus in Java 
the pre-Islamic marriage arrangement is considered 
as a sarikat (i.e. shirka), a contract of commercial 
partnership between the husband and wife. On the 
island of Great Comore, there exists a kind of wak/, 
the magnahuli, in favour of women only, the validity 
of which is well recognized. (For the Samal in North 
Africa, see below, ii.) 

3) There exist religious courts administering 
the Law, but, except in case of litigation, the popu- 
lation ignores them and follows local custom. This 
is the case, among others, in the Awras (cf. below, 
ii), to a large extent; in the same way, the religious 


courts were competent in matters of succession in 
Java up to 1938, but the population did not follow 
the Kur’4n in this field; also the persistence of the 
Lek Dukaginit among the Muslims of North Albania 
can be quoted in this connection. 

4) The clearest case of the persistence of a custo- 
mary law is that where there is no religious juris- 
diction at all, but only that of the customary courts, 
and these apply customary law. It is, however, 
essential to realize that this custom can be more 
or less islamized (see below, ii, concerning the Ber- 
bers). One point, especially, can be taken more or 
less for granted: viz. that there is no Muslim country 
where the marriage formalities, which are, to be sure, 
very simple, are not performed according to Muslim 
law. 

It can be said that in general it is among populations 
which are still imperfectly islamized (in the objective 
meaning of the word, as those in question may 
have a very fervent faith) that the predominance 
of customary law and the absence of religious courts 
can be observed. There is, however, at least one very 
remarkable exception: until recent times, the region 
of Menangkabau (Central Sumatra) was strongly 
attached to its matriarchal customs, which were 
quite contrary to Islam, and yet Islamic learning 
was very widely spread in that region. The same 
matriarchate can be observed also e.g. among the 
Tuaregs of the Hoggar, who are, it is true, rather 
lukewarm Muslims. In the Laccadive islands, in- 
heritance follows the female line. Thus the effective 
manifestations of the survival of custom among the 
Muslim community are innumerable. 

As regards the future, something on the following 
lines may be said. If, on the one hand, the control 
of Muslim Law over practice is on the decline—total 
abolition in Turkey and in the countries under 
Soviet rule, reforms in Egypt, India etc.—on the 
other hand the Law is almost everywhere gaining 
ground at the expense of custom. Custom is thus 
on the way of slow disappearance, partly due to 
the influence of European colonization and European 
civilization. Custom is being Islamized, because the 
means of communication are improving and religious 
courts are installed in place of the old customary 
jurisdictions. As a matter of fact, almost every- 
where the European colonizers believed that the 
law of the local Muslims was essentially the theo- 
retical religious law. 

In the following sections more detailed descriptions 
are given of the role of customary law in three 
representative areas of the Islamic world. 
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The Master of Belhaven (A. Hamilton), The 
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in BSOAS, xiii, 589 ff. and in JRAS, 1951, 33 ff., 
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idem, Arabia Felix, 1932, 57, 82, 86f. Syria and 

Lebanon: A, Latron, La vie rurale en Syrie et 

au Liban, Beyrouth 1936, chap. 3. Ottoman 

Empire: see KANUN-NAME. Persia: Voyages du 

Chevalier Chardin en Perse, nouv. éd., Amsterdam 
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ii. — North Africa. This region, where Berber 
dialects were spoken before the coming of the Arabs, 
has since been profoundly Arabicized and Islamized. 

a) As regards the Arabic-speaking regions, no 
study has yet been made, with a few exceptions, of 
what elements among the customs of the population 
go back to the pre-Islamic period and are Berber 
survivals. On the other hand, it can be observed 
that, especially in Morocco, the kagis sometimes 
apply solutions which are contrary to the prevailing 
Maliki view and which may possibly—though this has 
scarcely yet been envisaged as an object of study 
from this point of view—represent Berber survivals; 
this is the Samal (especially Samal Fasi [q.v.]). 

b) As regards the Berber-speaking regions: 

1) From a purely theoretical point of view, there 
are districts where, officially, the Berber customs 
have remained legally applicable, namely Greater 
Kabylia in Algeria and the very important zones of 
Berber customary law in Morocco, where the situation 
existing before the French conquest was made 
permanent by the dahir (zahir) of 16 May 1930. 
This measure roused at the time violent polemics; 
these are, however, completely forgotten today, 
since, by the dahir of 8 April 1934, penal justice is 
no longer governed by customary law, but is unified 
througout the whole of Morocco; the civil courts of 
customary law have been reorganized, with two 
courts of appeal. In Kabylia, it is the suge de paix 
who administers the customary law with right of 
appeal to the court of the arrondissement. In all 
these cases, the matters involved are those of 
personal statrs and the law of succession. 

2) The social reality is, however, much more 
complex. (a) In Tunisia, in the few remaining 
isolated Berber-speaking communities, there are 
scarcely more than memories of the ancient custo- 
mary law. (b) In Algeria, more than a quarter of the 
population speaks Berber. In Greater Kabylia, 
where the social organization of each village has 
remained very strong, the djama‘a continues illegally 
to settle many conflicts; it applies the local kandns, 
i.e. rates of fines, some of which, renewed, are 
nowadays compiled in French (no longer in Arabic). 


In Berber-speaking Lesser Kabylia and in the Awras 
(where the French have installed kagis), the quasi- 
official Berber justice continues to operate on a 
fairly large scale. (c) It is in Morocco (where more 
than 40°/, of the population is Berber-speaking) 
that Berber law is most extensively applied, and 
there the real customary sphere tends much more to 
encroach upon the official sphere. 

One cannot make a simple contrast between 
customary law and Muslim Jaw, because the former 
has been influenced, to a greater or lesser degree, 
by the latter. In Morocco, for instance, customary 
law has remained purest in the central regions; it 
is Jess pure in the Northern Middle-Atlas; it is 
strongly Islamized in the south. In Greater Kabylia, 
it has been influenced by the official French reforms, 
The inhabitants of the Mzab, on the other hand, 
have a legal system that has been very greatly 
influenced by the heretical Ibadi religious law. It 
would be wholly premature to assert that there once 
existed a common stock of Berber legal institutions. 
My impression is that this was not the case (just 
as the Berber-speaking populations do not belong 
to one and the same race). To be sure, some character- 
istic institutions recur in the whole of North Africa 
(collective storehouses from Tunisia to Morocco, but 
not in Kabylia; inferior marriage, maskriit, in the 
region of Guraya in Algeria; amazzal among the 
Zemmur in Morocco), but they are not found every- 
where among the Berber-speaking population. On 
the other hand, the condition of women is essentially 
variable among the Berbers; it is very low, for 
example, among the Kabyles, very high indeed 
among the Tuareg, with all the intermediate stages 
between these two extremes. It is true that the 
collective oath 'as a method of proof is very widely 
spread and, from the point of view of succession, 
women are in general disinherited. It seems therefore 
preferable to suspend judgement about the existence 
of a primitive Berber custom. 

Everything relating to Berber public law, which 
was in force in Morocco until the French conquest, 
is but a memory. In penal law, the custom of the 
diya, i.e. blood-money (in its Berber form and not 
according to the rules of the fikk) survives quasi- 
officially in several Berber-speaking regions (as 
well as among the Arabic-speaking population of 
North-Africa). The Berber civil institutions that 
survive in Algeria and in Morocco are being increas- 
ingly influenced by tactors foreign to customary law 
(such as Islam or modern civilization). 
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Tunisia: Demeerseman and Bousquet, La garde 
des enfants (hadhkdna) dans la famille tunisienne, 
RAfr., 1940, 36 ff.; G.~-H. Bousquet, Note sur les 
survivences du droit coutumier berbére en Tunisie, 

Hesp., 1953, 248 f. (G.-H. Bousquet) 

iii. — India. With the establishment of British 
tule in India, procedural and, to a large extent, 
substantive Muslim law gave place to the English legal 
system, and, on the grounds of equity, justice and 
good conscience, customs were invested with legal 
validity. Thus encouraged, many customary practices 
came to light. Most of these customs—inconsistent 
and sometimes directly contrary to the shavi‘a—have 
from time to time been deprived of their legal value 
by fresh legislation. The most far reaching of such 
legislation was the Shariat Act of 1937. Nevertheless, 
in spite of this law, custom still prevails among people, 
who respect its traditional force and who, moreover, 
would not think of bringing matters involving such 
questions before a court of law. Even to-day, there- 
fore, we find custom playing a prominent part in 
the social life of some of the communities. 

- Before the Shariat Act of 1937, however, amongst 

those indigenous Muslim communities which were 
converts from Hinduism, Hindu law found a partial 
survival in customs and usages. These communities 
are the Khodias (q.v.] the Memons [q.v.] of Kaéth, 
the Halai Memons of Porebunder, the Molesalam 
Grasias of Broach in Western India, the Moplas 
[cf. MAPILLA] in Madras, and certain Muslim elements 
in Kashmir, the Pandjab and Sind. 

The Khodjas, Memons and Sunni Bohras had 
retained the Hindu law of agnatic intestate succes- 
sion, excluding the female from inheritance. It does 
not seem however that any of these communities had 
ever wholly adopted the Hindu law of joint family. 

In Southern India, Moplas, who are the remnants 
of a matriarchal form of society, were governed by 
the marumakkatyam law (inheritance by the children 
of the sister). So a Muslim, who by custom was 
folowing this law, could make a valid gift of property 
_to the Tawzihi, which is a corporate unit consisting 

of the mother and all her children and descendents 
in the female line (Chakkra Kannan vs. Kunhi Poker, 
(1916) 39 Madras 317). 

In the Pandjib and U.P. some of the Muslim 
communities excluded the female from inheritance. 
In Karamat Ali vs. Sadat Ali (1933) Lucknow 228, 
it was held that the Islamic law of inheritance was 
modified by the custom of the place of its application. 
In the same case the court enforced the custom of 
stribant, according to which the sons of each wife 
were regarded as one group and each group was 
awarded an equal share in the inheritance. A custom, 
similar in effect, called chundawand entitles the 
group to its allotted portion until the extinction of 
its last member (D. F. Mulla, Principles of Maho- 
medan law, 4). 

In testamentary succession, Muslim law restricts 
the power of the testator to one third and excludes 
any heir from benefitting under the will unless with 
the consent of the other heirs. The Khodias and 
Memons, however, could under the customary 
practices leave their whole property to whom- 
soever they wished. After the Cutchi Memon Act of 
1938, the Memons were bound by the Muslim law 
in respect of testate succession. Testamentary 
customs at variance with the Muslim law have also 
been noticed in some parts of the Pandjab (Rahim 
Baksh vs. Umar Din, (r91%5) P.R. 9). The retention 
of the Hindulaw of inheritance by some of the com- 
munities prevents the making of gifts to non-agnates. 


Adoption is not recognised by Islamic law, but 
in some parts of the Pandjab and Sind where it is 
supported by custom it has prevailed over this 
prohibition. In U.P., also, the custom of adoption 
has been upheld and the Oudh Estates Act of 1869 
permitted a Muslim talukddr to adopt a son. In 
other provinces, where some of the communities 
have retained the Hindu law of inheritance and 
succession, the courts have refused to accept the 
plea that the retention of Hindu law of inheritance 
implies, at the same time, the retention of the 
Hindu law of adoption. So when, in provinces where 
the custom has no legal force, a child is adopted— 
the practice being for wealthy families to adopt 
children from poor families—he cannot expect to 
receive an inheritance from the adopting parents 
under Islamic law, and gifts of property are made to 
him during their lifetime. The Khodias, of course, 
need not resort to this expedient but do so by will. 

The Muslim law of pre-emption (skuf‘a) is more 
or less applied in the light of customary practices. 
The Madras courts refused to apply it on the grounds. 
of it being opposed to justice, equity and good 
conscience. In U.P., Bihar, Assam and Gudiarat it 
was recognised by the courts that the right to pre- 
emption exists not only between Muslims, but also 
between a Muslim and a Hindu, and between Hindus 
if the custom so warrants. 

In the law of marriage, custom usually tends to 
make divorce and polygamy difficult. In some 
marriage contracts the husband delegates to the 
wife the right to divorce (falak-al-tafwid) which she 
can use if any of the conditions mentioned in the 
marriage contract is broken; the marriage contract 
generally includes the right of the wife to use her 
powers of divorce if the husband should remarry. 
Another common device is to name an enormous 
dower sum (mahr), of which only a token amount 
(mu‘adjdjal = prompt dower) is paid at the time of 
marriage, the remainder—the deferred dower 
(mwadjdjal)—becoming payable when the wife is 
divorced or widowed. When both these conditions 
are combined within a marriage contract, they 
serve as a potent weapon in the hands of the wife. 

In contrast to this in some parts of Southern 
India a large sum of money must be paid to the 
bridegroom by the bride’s people, and in this the 
influence of Hindu custom is to be seen. It has often 
brought financial ruin to the family or compelled 
its daughters to remain unmarried. 

The ‘tdda, the waiting period of a divorced or 
widowed woman laid down by the Islamic law, was 
in one of the cases in the Pandjab held to be outside 
the requirements of the customary law of certain 
Muslim communities (Bhagwat. Singh vs. Santi 50. 
1.C. 654). 

Though taking of interest is prohibited by Islamic 
law, it is a practice of long standing among most 
Indian Muslims, and in particular among the trading 
communities, and would seem to have gained legality. 

Most of such customs which were contrary to 
Muslim law have been deprived of their legal validity 
by the Shariat Act of 1937. The force of the custom 
is almost wholly excluded from most matters of 
Muslim family law. But the Act excepted from its 
scope the devolution of agricultural lands which, it 
would appear, still devolve according to custom. 

The Act does not summarily abolish customs 
pertaining to adoption, wills and legacies. But it 
lays down that if a Muslim who has reached majority 
makes a declaration to the effect that he and his 
descendents wish to be governed by Muslim law in the 
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matters stated above, Muslim law would be applicable 
to them. 

In addition, there exist in India communities 
which are neither completely Musiim nor Hindu, 
retaining some elements of both religions. Such is 
the sect of Satpanthis and Pirpanthis [¢q.v.] (the 
“followers of truth’ and the ‘followers of Pir’’) in 
Gudjarat, Katéth and Khandesh. They claim to belong 
to the Hindu caste of Mathia Kunbis and follow 
the Atherva-veda; yet they observe the fast of 
Ramadan and other Muslim practices and bury 
their dead with both Muslim and other ceremonies. 
Other such communities are the Nyitas in Malwa, 
the Kanchandas in Sind, the Husayni Brahmans 
in U.P. the Bhagwanis or Satyadharmas in Bengal 
and the Chauhars in the Pandjab. (See Census of 
India, 1931, i, 380 ff.). 

With the partition of India, it may be assumed 
that henceforth customs will cease to have any 
legal sanction in Pakistan, though the same may 
not be said with certainty about India. However, 
whether or not custom is granted any legal sanction, 
it would not be possible to eradicate its deep rooted 
influences for generations to come. 
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(SHAMooN T. LokHANDWALLA) 

iv. — Indonesia. 1. The word, in the form adat, 
has been adopted, not only in Malay but also in 
many other languages of the Indian archipelago. It 
comprises all things Indonesian that are custom, 
usage, practice. 

1. Adat thus includes also the juridical customs of 
a country or region. The scholars who studied the 
juridical parts of the general adat in Indonesia used 
the now well known word ‘‘adat law’’ (Adatrecht), 
and not the wider term “customary law’’, because at 
least among the Muslim population of Indonesia, not 
all the juridical customs in force were ‘“‘customary”’ 
by origin. 

Some rules concerning marriage and divorce and 
jaw of inheritance are due to the impact of the 
shari‘a on the Muslim Indonesian world. From the 
shari‘a the Indonesians also took the institution of 
“pious foundations” (wak/). In some regions the 
influeuce of the skari‘a on general rules of the law 
of relationship is visible. But otherwise some regional 
tule or institution was originally not unwritten law 
but due to a princely edict or order (viz. the older 
pesuara of the Balinese princes). Moreover in some 
regions one may find that parts of the law in the 
closed legal communities (desa, subak) are formulated 
in written local regulations (awig-awig desa in Bali). 


The famous ta‘ik-falak-institution of Java—see § 4— 
is still often called by Javanese the djandji dalem, 
that is “the royal promise’, because according to 
their tradition it was a seventeenth century king 
(susuhkunan) of Mataram, who gave this order to his 
subjects in that way. 

So far the situation in Muslim Indonesia is mutatis 
mutandis the same as in the older arid central 
countries of Islam. For, notwithstanding the totali- 
tarian pretention of the skari‘a to be the formulation 
of God’s eternal will, which is followed by every 
Muslim in any country, time or circumstances, only 
some chapters of the /#kk system were actually 
enforced. 

2. The particular situation in Muslim Indonesia, 
however, is that an incessant discussion is going 
on about the worth of adat law and about the 
relation of adat law and the shari‘a, 

Moreover those departments of juridical life which 
have been entirely Islamized in other countries: 
viz. law of matrimony, law of relationship, law of 
inheritance—are not the unchallenged domain of 
shari‘a in Muslim Indonesia, as will be shown below. 
Before the second world war the more radical 
adherents of the nationalist parties argued that the 
pluriform adat law in the 18 juridical regions of the 
East Indies was an obstacle to the unification and 
modernization of the country. Their ideal became: 
one pan-Indonesian state, one (official) language 
and one law. They rejected the skari‘a as well as 
adat law. Notwithstanding their anti-western attitude 
they believed—and partly still do—that western law 
should be introduced entirely. The former Dutch 
government often had (for its Indonesian subjects) 
considered the possibilities of westernization of private 
law but projects of codes were never carried out. 
Even unification of the adat law in force proved to 
be a troublesome experiment. Notwithstanding that, 
elements of western law began, rather long ago, to 
penetrate into Indonesian life as a consequence of 
modern enterprise, modern traffic and commerce. 
For several separate objects statute laws were made 
in order to meet modern needs, and this process is 
still going on. But this is adaptation of new rules 
where they are wanted. The main point is that adat 
law is still in force in all sections of Indonesian 
juridical life. Even now only the European group 
and the Chinese are subjected to western private 
law (Dutch codification). 

3. Apart from the arguments of radical adherents 
to western law, there is a dispute about the mutual 
relations between adat law and skari‘a. In the 
remarkable country of Minangkabau (Western 
Sumatra, so-called Padang Highlands) this discussion 
has been going on for at least 150 years. The rather 
highly civilized and thoroughly Muslim people of 
Minangkabau still preserve, in defiance of the 
shari‘a, their matrilineal system of relationship. 
This means that husband and wife do not form one 
family but belong to separate clans or sub-clans, The 
heirs to the man’s estate are not his children but his 
sisters’children. His wife’s brother or her maternal 
uncle has the highest authority over her children and 
not their father. The matrimonial bond is very loose. 
Even the wali-ship is only a formality—real authority 
belongs only to the matrilineal family-chiefs. 

For several generations two parties have existed 
in Minangkabau: the shkari‘a party and the adat 
party. Both groups have modernized their organi- 
zation and activities. In 1952 a large congress was 
held where all notable persons of the upland districts 
of Minangkabau, both ‘ulama? and non-religious 
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persons, adat-functionaries and politicians tried to 
find a way out, that is to say a conciliation between 
both juridical complexes (on this occasion in the 
section of the law of inheritance) but without success. 
The view-point of the above-mentioned Minangkabau 
‘ulama?, notwithstanding their concessions to adat 
law, was thoroughly traditional (orthodox). 

4. There is however one outstanding problem that 
was already before the war—to quote a Javanese poli- 
tician—‘‘an inexhaustible source of disputes”. This 
is the position of the woman, especially in Javanese 
life. From a social point of view the position of the 
Javanese woman is fairly high. But her position as 
a wife is extremely unsafe. The peculiar situation 
as far as this point is concerned is that in Java (and 
in Minangkabau) more than 50%» of all marriages 
are dissolved by the husband’s act of repudiation. 
Of course the shkari‘a gives the husband that right 
everywhere. It is remarkable however that in the 
Muslim regions where a patrilineal system of relation- 
ship is in force the matrimonial bond is strong, 
because the husband has to pay a considerable 
bride-price. In Java the so-called ‘“tuku’? (remnant 
of a bride-price) is only a combination of cheap pres- 
ents, and even the mahr of the shari‘a often remains 
unpaid. The socio-familial system in Java is bilateral. 

Since a score of years a strong current has set in 
against polygyny. Not in the first place against 
simultaneous polygyny. (which is not so frequent: 
+ 2°/,) but mainly against “successive” poly- 
gyny: the habit of the man (who can marry quite 
“cheaply”) to exchange his wife for a younger one. 
The taUk-taldk-institution is not effective against 
this most serious social evil. This ta‘lik-regulation 
is as follows: Immediately after contracting his 
marriage the husband has to declare to his wife’s 
wali and the witnesses that, if he leaves his wife for 
a certain time without providing for her and without 
sending her tidings, if he severely illtreats her or 
commits another unseemly act—then his wife is free, 
if she likes to do so, to complain before the Muslim 
authority concerned. If there is evidence of her 
husband’s failing in these respects the authority 
states one falak to have taken place. 

The republic has improved the (officially edited) 
forms for the ta‘lik-statements and given them by 
means of iwadl-paying the character of an eventual 
khul®, Ard a bill is being prepared which is an 
interesting combination of elements of western law, 
Muslim religious law and adat law, although the 
prospects of its enactment are doubtful. 

This bill has the following salient points: (a) child- 
marriages (not frequent in Indonesia) are for- 
bidden; (b) each marriage is to be registered in a 
registrar’s office in accordance with the European 
continental system; (c) the future married couple 
have to give each other certificates as to their health 
(influence of “‘eugenics’’?); (d) the mutual rights 
and duties of husband and wife are circumscribed 
partly (mutatis mutandis) in the words of the Dutch 
code, partly in the terminology of the shari‘a, espe- 
cially the duties of the ‘‘polygamous’” husband; 
(e) As to polygyny in general: 1. polygyny is to be 
allowed only in the interest of society; 2. no man 
can take a second or third wife (etc.) without the 
consent of the wife (wives) he already has;. 3. he 
requires a medical certificate stating that his health 
allows “polygamy”; 4. he must prove himself to 
possess the financial means to entertain more than 
one household; 5. the polygamist in spe must 
promise to be ‘‘righteous”’ in his conduct. Otherwise 
the judge is given a considerable power to dissolve 


marriages in well-defined cases, again partly derived 
from articles of the Dutch code, partly from regional 
rules of adat law and the usual #a‘lk-formulas. 
Whether, however, in the intention of the bill, a 
Muslim husband can still repudiate his wife depends 
on the ultimate legislative elaboration of the bill. 

5. There are of course other points in the incessant 
disputes. As was already mentioned in § 3 above, 
there is the question of succession-law. Notwith- 
standing the fact that in Java Muslim courts exist 
(since centuries) which deal with all suits concerning 
Indonesian Muslim estates, it is well-known that 
in reality the Javanese, as well as the Sundanese 
and Madurese—outside the court—followed in case 
of partition of estates the lines of adat law. For this 
reason suits of this kind belong since 1937 to the 
competence of the common “‘secular’’ judge. There 
is still Muslim propaganda against this ‘colonial’ 
measure. 
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ADA KAL‘E, island in the Danube in Rumania, 

inhabited by Turks, 4 kms above the Iron Gates 
and ¥, km below Orsova; 800 by 200 m. In the 
15th century the Ottoman Turks occupied the 
strategic points of the river in this region, but the 
island is mentioned for the first time only in 1691, 
when the vizier Dursun Mehmed Pasha conquered 
the “‘little island in the straits of Irshowa (Orsova)’’ 
which was then occupied by 400 soldiers and called 
Shans addasi, ice. “entrenchment island’, from 
German Schanz (Silihdar Findfkl{ifi Mehmed Agha, 
Ta?rikh, Istanbul 1928, ii, 540). In 1716 the first 


durable fortifications were built by the mubhafiz of 


the Iron Gates, Cerkes Mehmed Pasha (Mehmed 
Rashid, Ta?vikh, Istanbul 1153, ii, 153). After 
occupation by the Austrians, it was retaken by ‘Ali 
Pasha, called serdar-i ekrem, in 1738; it is on this 
occasion that the name Ada Kal‘esi appears for the 
first time (cf. Mehmed Subhi, Ta?vikh-i Weka i‘, 
Istanbul 1198, 131, 134). It depended from the walt 
of Vidin. The last struggles round Ada Kal‘e took 
place in 1788, when during the expedition of the 
sadr a‘sam Kodja Yisuf Pasha against the army 
of Laudon, the last time when Ottoman troops 
appeared in the Banat, the island played the role 
of a river base. Yiisuf Pasha built a large bridge 
between Orsova and Tekye (Tekija) and reinforced the 
“fortress of the Great Island (Ada-i Kebir Kal‘esi)”’. 
(The expedition is described in detail by an anonymous 
writer in Sefer-ndme-yi Serdar-i Ekrem Yusuf Pasha, 
MS Istanbul, Univ. Kitapsarayi, T.Y. 3254; another 
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MS in the possession of the writer). During the 
revolt of the Serbians, the island became an im- 
portant stronghold of the Empire. The Dayt, who 
surrendered in Belgrade, were executed in Ada Kal‘e 
by the muhkdfiz Redjeb Agha in 1809 (Ahmed Djewdet, 
Tarikhk, Istanbul 1309, ix, 126, 128). Somewhat 
later Redjeb Agha himself, following the example 
of the a‘ydn in the Balkans, rebelled, but was 
executed. His brothers, Adem, Bekir and Silih, 
who occupied the fortress of Feth Islam (Kladovo), 
had to retire to the island. Weli Pasha, son of ‘Ali 
Tepedelenli, who had been charged with the paci- 
fication of Serbia, granted them pardon, on which 
they surrendered the island. After 1867, when the 
Turkish garrisons evacuated Serbia, Ada Kal‘e 


remained without direct communication with the © 


capital. At the Congress of Berlin (1878) the island 
was forgotten, and so remained an isolated possession 
of the Ottoman Empire, administered by a ndhiye 
miiduré. Its inhabitants elected deputies to the 
Turkish parliament. By the treaty of Trianon (1920), 
it was incorporated, with the Banat, into Rumania; 
but this was recognized by Turkey only by the 
treaty of Lausanne (1923). 

At the present day, the island has 640 Turkish 
inhabitants. There are schools for the Muslim 
population. The fortifications, in red brick and 
stones, with their basements and cisterns, are 
noteworthy, as well as the mosque built by Selim 
III, with a ziydret-gak of Miskin Baba, a derwish 
who came in the 18th century from Turkestan and 
died on the island. 
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(AuREL DEcEI) 

ADA PAZARY, flourishing town in the province 
of Kodja-eli, Turkey, situated at 40° 47’ N., 30° 23’ 
E., in the fertile plain known as Akowa on the lower 
course of the Sakarya river. Originally it lay between 
two arms of this river (hence the earlier name Ada, 
“TIsland’’), but now lies between the Sakarya and 
the Carkh siiyu. It was occupied by the Turks under 
Orkhan and is mentioned for the first time in a 
wakf-foundation which goes back to him (T. Gdk- 
bilgin, XV. ve XVI. asiwlarda Edirne ve Pasa livasz, 
Istanbul 1952, 161). In 1795 it appears, with the 
modern name of Adapazarl, as the seat of a »aib. 
In 1852-3 it was raised to the rank of a town, and 
about 1890 had 24,500 inhabitants, according to 
V. Cuinet, La Turquie d’Asie, iv, Paris 1899, 372 ff. 
By the census of 1950 the population had risen to 
36,210. It is a trading centre for local produce, 
especially tobacco, vegetables and fruit. There are 
no Islamic monuments of importance. 
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ADAB (a.). The history of this word reflects, 
parallel to and even better than the history of the 
words ‘tlm and din, the evolution of Arab culture 
from its pre-Islamic origins to our own day. In its 
oldest sense, it may be regarded as synonym of 
sunna, with the sense of “habit, hereditary norm 
of conduct, custom’? derived from ancestors and 
other persons who are looked up to as models (as, 
in the religious sense, was the sunna of the Prophet 
for his community). The etymology of the word 
put forward by Vollers and Nallino agrees with 
this earliest meaning: both considered that the 
plural ddab was formed from dab (‘‘custom, habit’’), 
and that the singular adab was subsequently derived 
from this plural. (Indigenous lexicographers connect 
it with the root °db, meaning ‘‘marvellous thing’”’, 
or “preparation, feast’). In any case, the oldest 
meaning of the word is that already given: it implies 
a habit, a practical norm of conduct, with the 
double connotation of being praiseworthy and being 
inherited from one’s ancestors. 

The evolution of this primitive sense accentuated, 
on the one hand, its ethical and practical content: 
adab came to mean “high quality of soul, good 
upbringing, urbanity and courtesy’’, in this accep- 
tation corresponding to the refining of bedouin ethics 
and customs as a result of Islam (cf. Wensinck, 
Handbook, s.v. adab) and contact with foreign 
cultures during the first two centuries A.H. Thus, 
at the beginning of the ‘Abbasid epoch, adab in 
this sense was the equivalent of the Latin urba- 
nitas, the civility, courtesy, refinement of the cities 
in contrast to beduin uncouthness. (In this sense, 
the lexicons use the word zarf, courtesy and elegance, 
to explain adab.) The word kept this ethical and 
social meaning during the whole period of medieval 
Muslim civilization. So, for example, adab, etiquette, 
of eating, drinking, dressing [cf. TASAM, SHARAB, 
LIBAS); adab, etiquette, of the boon companion (cf. 
the treatise A dab al-Nadim by Kushadjim and NApDiM) ; 
from another sphere: adab, etiquette, of disputation: 
cf. several treatises entitled Adab al-Bahth and BAHTH; 
etiquette of study (cf. books on Adab al-Dars, Adab 
al-“Alim wa’l-Muta‘allim, and Tapris). 

However, from the first century of the hidjra, 
adab, in addition to this ethical and social meaning, 
acquired an intellectual meaning, which was at 
first connected with the first meaning, but then 
became increasingly differentiated from it. Adab 
came to imply the sum of knowledge which makes 
a man courteous and “urbane’’, profane culture 
(as distinct from ‘ilm, learning, or rather, religious 
learning, Ku’ran, hadith and fikh) based in the 
first place on poetry, the art of oratory, the historical 
and tribal traditions of the ancient Arabs, and also 
on the corresponding sciences: rhetoric, grammar, 
lexicography, metrics. Consequently this humanistic 
concept of adab was at first strictly national: the 
perfect adib, in the Umayyad period, was the man 
who excelled in knowledge of the ancient poets, in 
the ayydm al-‘Arab, in the poetical, historical and 
antiquarian sphere of Arab culture. But contact 
with foreign cultures widened the content of adab, 
or Arab humanitas, into humanitas without quali- 
fication; it now included a knowledge of those 
sections of non-Arab (Indian, Iranian, Hellenistic) 
literature (i.e. gnomic and technical literature) with 
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which Arab Muslim civilization became familiar 
from the early Abbasid period onwards. The adib 
of the 3rd/gth century, of which al-Djahiz was the 
most perfect example, was therefore not only 
cultivated in Arabic poetry and prose, in maxims 
and proverbs, in the genealogy and tradition of the 
djahiliyya and of the Arabs at a time when they were 
hardly yet Islamized, but broadened out his range 
of interest to include the Iranian world with all its 
epic, gnomic, and narrative tradition, the Indian 
world with its fables, and the Greek world with its 
practical philosophy, and especially its ethics and 
economics. It was thus that in the 3rd/g9th century 
there came into being the great literature of adab, 
with its varied and pleasing erudition, which is 
not pure scholarship although it often also touches 
on, and handles scientific subjects, but which is 
centred above all on man, his qualities and his 
passions, the environment in which he lives, and the 
material and spiritual culture created by him. 
Within this domain al-Djahiz and his followers 
(Aba Hayy4n al-Tawhidi, al-Tanikhi, etc.) turned 
to account and extended the heritage bequeathed 
to Muslim society in the previous century by the 
Iranian genius Ibn al-Mukaffa‘, who can be described 
as the true creator of this enlarged conception of 
adab, with his versions of foreign historical and 
literary works (Khuday-nadmak and Kalila wa-Dimna) 
and his original ethical and didactic tracts (al-Adab 
al-Kabir and al-Saghir {though the authenticity of 
the latter is very questionable), The literature of 
adab is the very backbone of high ‘Abbasid culture. 

The richness and complexity of this concept of 
adab, as humanity or culture, was on the other hand 
reduced, already in the ‘Abbasid epoch, to a narrower 
acceptation, From its meaning of the “necessary 
general culture’ expected of any man of superior 
education, it took on the specific meaning of ‘‘the 
knowledge necessary for given offices and social 
functions’’, Thus one could speak of an adab al-katib 
or culture specially required for holding the office 
of secretary (such is the title of a treatise by Ibn 
Kutayba (cf. also KATIB]); or of the adab or ddab 
of viziers, in the sense of the sum of special knowledge 
and experience proper to this office. [For the adab 
of the kadi, cf. also KADpi]. On the other hand, the 
concept adab ended by losing the wide humanistic 
acceptation that it had had during the golden age 
of the caliphate and became restricted to a narrower, 
and more rhetorical sphere of ‘‘belles-lettres’’: 
poetry, artistic prose, paremiography, and anecdotal 
writing. This was the kind of adab at which al-Hariri 
was an adept, with his verbal virtuosity and his 
entirely formal and purist interests. From humanitas, 
adab had become merely the literature of the academy, 
and remained so throughout the long decadence of 
Arabic letters and spirit right up to the time of the 
modern renaissance. 

In the modern age adab, and even more so its 
plural ddab, are synonyms of literature in the most 
specific sense of the word. Tavikh al-Adab al- 
‘Avabiyya is the history of Arabic literature; 
kulliyyat al-ddab is the faculty of arts of letters in 
the universities organized in the European manner. 
But beyond the limits of technical nomenclature, 
the conscious usage of certain writers (e.g. Taha 
Husayn) tends to give back to the word something 
of its former elasticity and amplitude. 

Bibliography: Nallino, Scritti, vi, 2-17. For 
books on various species of etiquette, cf. also 
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SADAD [see HISAB]. 

ADAL, one of the Muslim states in East 
Africa that played an important part in the wars 
between Islam and Abyssinian Christendom. Al- 
Makrizi (al-Ilmam bi-Akhbar man bi-Ard al-Habasha 
min Muluk al-Islam, Cairo 1895, 5) enumerates the 
following seven Islamic states in Southern and 
Eastern Abyssinia, which he designates as mamdlik 
bilad Zayla‘: Awfat (the common form is I[fat), 
Dawaré, Arayabni (Arabayni, Arababni), Hady4a, 
Sharkha, Bali, Dara. From Abyssinian chronicles, 
other states are known which stood on the same 
footing as the above, one of them being Adal.—Adal 
(‘Adal) is the farthest east of those states, and is 
approximately identical with the present ‘“‘Céte fran- 
gaise des Somalis’’. The inhabitants are partly Somali, 
partly ‘Afar (Danakil [see DANKALI)]). It is mentioned 
for the first time in the wars between the Abyssinian 
king ‘Amda Sey6n (1314-44) and the Muslims. In 
the march of ‘Amda Seyén upon Zayla‘ (1332), the 
king of Adal, who attempted to bar his passage, 
was vanquished and killed. The rulers of Adal have 
the title of amir, later on also the title of imam, in 
the Arabic texts, but of megts, “king”, in the 
Ethiopic chronicles. In the 15th century Adal was 
part of [fat (Awfat [g.v.]); in the 15th century the 
amir of Adal ruled over Ifat and had his capital 
at Dakar to the east of Harar. Under the kings 
Zar’a Ya°kob (1434-68) and Ba?eda Maryam (1468-78) 
negotiations took place between the Abyssinians 
and Adal; afterwards there was fighting between 
them with changing fortune. Adal frequently served 
also for the Muslims from districts further to the 
west as a refuge from the Abyssinians, who, however , 
often followed them thither. The Muslim writers 
(al-Makrizi and ‘Arabfakih, Futéh al-Habasha) do 
not mention Adal—unless it is meant by ‘Adal 
al-Umara? (al-Makrizi, loc. cit., 2)—but refer only 
to the sultanate of Zayla‘ in that region. Further, 
the king of Adal, Mehmad son of Arwé Badlay 
(Perruchon, Chroniques de Zar’a Yd‘eqéb et de 
Bareda Maryam, 131), belonged to the family of 
the sultans of Zayla‘; he was a grandson of the 
celebrated Sa‘d al-Din, after whom the dynasty 
and the land were called (Barr Sa‘d al-Din). The 
latter reigned 1386-1415; he fell in 1415 in the battle 
with King Yeshak of Abyssinia (1414-29). ‘‘Adal’’ 
and “empire of Zayla®”’ are often synonymous, and 
their histories are closely connected with each other 
(cf. zayLa‘]. With regard to the 16th century see 
also AHMAD GRAN. In the later history of those 
countries, the wars with the Muslim Somali and 
‘Afar are thrust into the background by those with 
the Galla, who since 1540 warred with the Christians 
and Muslims of Abyssinia. Adal is still mentioned 
a few times in the chronicles, Even in the 19th 
century, before England, France and Italy took 
possession of the Abyssinian littorals, King Sahla- 
Sellasé of Shoa called himself also ‘“‘King of Adal’’. 
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“‘ADALA [see ‘apL]. (E. LitTMann *) 

ADALYA [see ANTALYA]. 

ADAM, the father of mankind (Abu’l-Bashar). 
In the Kur’4n it is related that when God had 
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created what is on the earth and in the heavens 
he said to the angels: ‘‘I am about to place a sub- 
stitute (Rkalifa) on earth’, and they said: ‘Wilt 
thou place thereon one who will do evil therein and 
shed blood, whereas we celebrate thy praise and 
' sanctify thee??? Then God taught Adam the names 
of all things, and as the angels did not know the names 
Adam taught them these (ii, 28-32 Fl.). Thereafter 
God erdered the angels to prostrate themselves 
before Adam, and this they did with the exception 
of Iblis who in his haughtiness said that he was of 
higher rank, since he was created of fire, whereas 
Adam was created of clay (ii, 33; vii, 12 f.; xv, 26-36; 
xvii, 64; xviii, 49; xx, 116), cf. xv, 27 “‘we created 
man of dried clay, of black shaped mud’. Iblis was 
expelled from the garden (vii, 12; xvii, 66), in which 
Adam and his wife were placed to live pleasantly 
there, but with the order not to come near to “this 
tree” (ii, 35; vii, 19, cf. xx, 116 f.). Next follows the 
fall of man. ‘“‘And Satan (al-skayjan) caused them to 
slip from it (the garden) and had them removed 
from the state wherein they were” (ii, 36). He 
whispered to them in order to reveal. to them their 
nakedness, and said that the tree was forbidden to 
them lest they should become angels and live eter- 
nally, So they ate of the tree and saw their naked- 
ness and they sewed the leaves of the garden to 
cover them (vii, 20; xx, 120f.). Then God sent 
them down on earth to live there as enemies, but 
when Adam asked for forgiveness, God promised 
him guidance (ii, 36-37; vii, 24-26; xx,. 122-123). It 
is said that God had a covenant with Adam at first, 
but Adam forgot it (xx, 115), and God said ‘“‘Have I 
not had a covenant with you, sons of Adam, that 
you will not serve Satan” (xxxvi, 60, cf. v, 172). 
Adam was chosen by God, as later Nih and the 
families of Ibrahim and ‘Imran (iii, 23). Like Adam 
only ‘Isa was created in a special way (iii, 59). 

The non-Biblical elements in this account are to 
be found in Jewish, in some cases in Christian 
tradition. God’s conversation with the angels before 
Adam’s creation and Adam’s superiority because 
of his knowledge -about the names is known from 
Bereshit Rabba, xvii, 4; Bemtdbar Rabba, xix, 3; 
Pesikta, ed. S. Buber, 34a; Vita Adami (Kautzsch, 
Pseudepigraphen, 513). The mpooxdvyjots of the 
angels before Adam is not commanded by God in 
Jewish writings. The angels wanted to honour him 
as God, but were prevented from doing so as God 
made Adam sleep (Bereshit Rabba 8, 10; Pirke R. 
Eliezer, 19). On the other hand Athanasius (Quaestio 
X ad Antiochum) refers to the idea (which he rejects) 
that Satan fell because he refused to mpocxuv7jcat 
before Adam. In Vita Adami, l.c., whose origin is 
incertain, the angel Michael prostrated himself to 
Adam and called upon the other angels to do so, 
and it is understood, but-not said, that God approved 
of it. In the Christian Syriac Cave of Treasures (ed. 
Bezold,. 14 f.) God gave Adam power over all beings, 
and the angels worshipped him except the jealous 
devil who then was turned out from the heavens. 
God’s covenant with Adam is mentioned Sanhedrin, 
38b; Augustin, De civitate dei, xvi, 27, and Adam’s 
remorse ‘Erubin, 18b; ‘Aboda Zara, 8a; Vita Adami, 
512. 

In post-Kur*anic tradition the kisas about Adam 
were growing, and these also reflect to a great 
extent Jewish and Christian influence. They are 
mainly found in hadith-collections, in kisag-collect- 
ions, in the works of general history, and in the 
commentaries to the Kur?an. 

As a preparation for the creation of Adam it is 
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related that God sent Gabriel and after him Michael 
to the earth to take a handful of clay (#im), but the 
earth refused to give it for that purpose, then the 
angel of death was sent and took by force red, 
white and black clay; this is why men have different 
colours. Adam got his name because he was taken 
from the surface, adim, of the earth. The clay was 
kneaded and worked on until it became sticky, then 
slimy, stinking and at last a body of dry clay 
(salsdl). Some authors tell that Iblis went into his 
mouth and emerged from his anus and vice versa; 
then the spirit was blown into him by God and 
went into his brain, from where it went into his 
eyes, his nose and further through the whole body, 
whereafter the body became flesh, blood, bone, 
veins and sinews. According to a tradition ascribed 
to the prophet the dust for the head was taken from 
the Ka‘ba, for breast and back from Jerusalem, 
thighs from Yaman etc. (al-Tabart, i, 87 ff.; idem, 
Tafsir, i, 159; al-Mas‘idl, Murtidj, 1, 51-3; al-Kisai, 
23-7; al-Tha‘labi, 17). In Jewish tradition the clay 
for Adam’s body was taken from the place of the 
temple or from the whole world, in different colours, 
and Adam was first shaped as a lifeless body (golem) 
(Targum Yerushalmi, to Gen. ii, 7; Sanhedrin, 38a; 
Pirke R. Eliezer, c. 11); a similar Christian tradition 
is found with Cyprian and Augustine. The beauty 
and the length of the body of Adam are mentioned 
in Muslim tradition (al-Tha‘lab!, 22, cf. Kur?4n, 
xcv, 4) as well as in Jewish (Bereshit Rabba, viii, 1; 
xii, 6; Sanhedrin, 38b) and Christian (Cave of Trea- 
sures, ed. Bezold, p. 12) literature. 

The Jewish literature follows the tale of the Bible, 
in which the serpent seduces man. In Vita Adami 
(Kautzsch) 521, Satan speaks through the mouth 
of the serpent, and this is Christian tradition (Cave 
of Tr., 22, Augustine, De civitate Dei, xiv, 11, Bar 
Hebraeus, Ta*rikh Mukhtasar al-Duwal, 7). Whereas 
the Kur?an speaks only of Satan as the seducer, the 
Muslim tradition also introduces the serpent. The 
serpent speaks by order of Iblis (al-Tabari, Taj/sir, 
viii, 107), or Iblis is carried into the garden by the 
serpent in its mouth or its belly (al-Tabari, 104-6). 
In the Ktgas of al-Kis471, (36-9) and al-Tha‘labl, (20) 
the peacock (#@%s) appears. Iblis tries to enter the 
garden in order to seduce Adam, but God prevents 
him. Then he meets the peacock, the chief of the 
animals in the garden, whom he tells that all creatures 
shall die, but that he can show where the tree of 
eternity is. The peacock tells this to the serpent, the 
serpent goes to Iblis, who rushes into its mouth and 
thus comes into the garden and speaks through the 
serpent to Adam and Eve, and Eve eats of the tree. 
The forbidden fruit is in Jewish tradition mainly 
mentioned as grape or fig or wheat (Berakot, 40a, 
Bereshit Rabba, xv, 7), the same and other opinions 
are found in Christian and Muslim tradition (al- 
Fabari, Tafsiy, i, 183 ff. and other commentaries 
to Kur’4n, ii, 35; al-Tha‘labi, r9). (For Eve see 
HAWWA,] 

As Adam was ordered to “go down” (habafa) to 
the earth paradise was thought to be in heaven. 
Al-Tabari says (i, 121) that the tradition that Adam 
was placed in India (al-Hind) has been refuted 
neither by Muslim, Christian nor Jewish scholars. 
The most common tradition is that he alighted in 
Ceylon (Sarandib), Eve in Diidda, Iblis in Baysan 
(or Maysan or Ubulla), the serpent in Isfahan (or 
the desert). Later Adam and Eve met in Muzdalifa 
and ‘Arafa (al-Tabari, i, 121; al-Mas‘idi, i, 60; 
al-Ya‘kabi, i, 3; al-Tha‘labi, 21f.). This is to be 
understood in connexion with the idea that Adam, 
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who according to a tradition founded the Jewish 
festivals (*Aboda Zara, 8a), accomplished the badjdj 
ceremonies, the blacK stone being sent to him from 
heaven, whereafter he built the Ka‘ba (al-Tabari, i, 
122; al-Ya‘kabi, i, 3; al-Tha‘labi, 23). He also 
learned, with Eve, the use of fire, agriculture and 
handicraft, according to a tradition of Jewish origin 
(Hamza al-Isfahani (Gottwald), 84, Berlin 1340, 57; 
al-Tabari, i, 123, 126 ff.; al-Tha‘labl, 23-5). According 
to al-Tha‘labI he even coined dirhams and dinars, 
as they are necessary for normal life. In continuation 
of the namegiving it is said that Adam learned all 
nouns and greetings and religious formulas (al- 
Fabart, i, 93 ff.; al-Ya‘kubI, 3). The presupposition 
is that Adam spoke Aramaic (Sanhedrin, 38b; 
Barhebraeus, Chron. Syr., 5). Al-Halabi (al-Sira 
al-Halabtyya, Cairo 1329, i, 20) says that Adam 
spoke Arabic in Paradise, but on the earth he spoke 
suryaniyya, and he wrote the 12 known kinds of 
writing, al-Kisa°i (28) that he spoke 700 languages, 
of which the best was Arabic. He also wrote books 
(al-Dinawarl, 8). 

When Adam and Eve were united they begot 
children, first Kabil and Habil {q.v.], each with a 
twin-sister. Adam married them each to the brother’s 
twin-sister, therefore Kabil was jealous and killed 
Habil. Shith [q.v.], who was born without a sister, 
was the favourite of Adam and his spiritual heir 
(wasi), Adam begot many other children, one 
of whom was named ‘Abd al-Harith; al-Tha‘labi says 
that Eve bore a boy and a girl twenty times and 
that the number of Adam’s offspring was 40,000 
before he died. Al-Halabi mentions five gods of the 
Arabs who were sons of Adam; Iblis made images 
of them and these were worshipped by later gener- 
ations (al-Tabari, i, 149 ff., 160 ff.; al-Mas‘adi, i, 
62 f.; al-Ya‘kibi, 4 f.; al-Tha‘labi, 27; al-Halabi, 
Sira, i, 12). 

God rubbed the back of Adam, and all his offspring 
appeared to him, amongst them David. When Adam 
heard that David should live only a short time he 
gave him 40 (50 or 70) years of his own: life-time, so 
that he did not reach the 1,000 years that were 
destined for him (al-Tabari, i, 156 f.; Ibn Sa‘d, i/1, 
7{.; al-Tha‘labi, 26). The same occurs in Jewish 
tradition (Bemidbar Rabba, xvi, 12; Yalkut Shim‘ont, 
§ 41; Pirke R. Eliezer, c. 19), and a related idea is 
the Christian tradition that everything was created 
at the same moment (Barhebraeus, Ta’rikh Mukhtasar 
al-Duwal, 7). 

Adam was created on Friday, the 6th of Nisan, 
year 1, On the same day he was expelled, and he 
died on a Friday at the same date of the month (al- 
Fabari, i, 155 ff.; al-Mas‘idi, i, 60, 69; al-Ya‘kibl, 
i, 4). He was buried, with Eve, in a cave, maghdrat 
al-kundz; at the foot of Abii Kubays near Mecca 
(al-Tabarl, i, 163; al-Ya‘kibi, 4). Al-Tha‘labi, 30, 
relates that after the flood he was brought to 
Jerusalem, following a Christian tradition that he 
was taken from the ark to Golgotha, the centre of 
the earth (Cave of Treasures, 38-42, 84, 112, 148), 
where the “chapel of Adam’’ is situated in the 
church of the holy sepulchre (see W. H. Roscher, 
Der Omphalosgedanke, Leipzig 1918; E. Wifstrand, 
Konstantin’s Kirche am hetligen Grabe, Géteborg 
1952, 30 ff.). 

Adam was not only the first of men, but also the 
first of prophets, and so his position became influ- 
enced by the Muslim way of thinking. Just as 
Jesus was the second Adam in Christianity, a con- 
nexion was established in Islam between Adam 
and Muhammad, with Adam as the first, Muhammad 








as the last apostle (rastl), In the Sab‘iyya system 
Adam is the first of the 7 mdtik’s, and some say 
there were men and nalik’s existing before him. 
Seth was his wasi. They distinguish between Adam 
al-kulli. “‘all-Adam’’, identical with the intelligence 
(‘akl), from whom the emanation began, and Adam 
al-djuz?i, the first one in the period of veiling. It 
is this ideal Adam before whom the angels prostrated 
themselves because he was godly, God’s spirit being 
in him. This is sometimes designated as an incar- 
nation (hulél), which was continued by trans- 
migration (tandsukk), This deified ideal man was 
identified with ‘the perfect man’ of Hellenism, 
and the same was by al-Halladj named ndsit. As 
Muhammad became the centre of mankind, an idea 
especially emphasized in sufism, it became his 
essence (hakika) or his “light’’ (nr) that manifested 
itself in Adam. All creatures were created for the 
sake of Muhammad, and Adam and his offspring 
were created of his light (al-Mas‘idi, i, 56; al-Sira 
al-Halabiyya, 23; al-Tha‘labi, 16). 
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‘ADAM (a.) is a translation of the Aristotelian 
term otépnatc (privatio) and means the absence 
of existence or being. A definition of the word is 
found in Aristotle, Metaphysics, v, 22 and is taken 
over by the Arabic Aristotclians. On the whole in 
Aristotelian philosophy two meanings of the word 
must be distinguished: (1) absolute non-existence, 
that is absolute nothingness, (2) relative non- 
existence, namely (a) the absence of a quality in 
matter, (b) the pure potentiality of matter. Since 
the absence ot a quality contains, according to 
Aristotle, potentially its opposite, it has as poten- 
tiality a certain positive character. The Aristotelian 
theory of becoming is based entirely on this concept 
of privation. There is no absolute becoming, all 
becoming is the actualization of a relative non- 
existent or potential. 

However, for Aristotle, even pure nothingness 
seems to have a certain being, for, according to him, 
by being something it is. But it is the Stoics who 
have discussed most acutely the problem of the 
existence of the non-existent and it is the reper- 
cussion of their discussions and their terminology 
which is found in Islam among the theologians. In 
particular the Mu‘tazilites held that the non-existent 
is a thing (shay), an entity (dkdt) and something 
positive (thdbit). According to them, before the 
existence of the world God knew the entities which 
He was going to create and what He knew had, since 
He knew it, a certain reality. Creating the world 
He gave those entities the accident of existence. 
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Among the philosophers al-Farabl and Ibn Sind ! nomad and settled, and numerous pagan tribes. It 


regard, like the Mu‘tazilites, existence as an accident, 
whereas for Ibn Rushd, as for the Ash‘arites, 
existence is an essence. 

Bibliography: The theory of ‘adam as 
professed by the Mu‘tazilites is found in the 
works dealing with that sect (e.g. Ibn Hazm, 
Fisal, v, 45); a good discussion is found in Shah- 
rastani, Nihdyat al-Ikdam (Guillaume), 150 ff. 
For a general discussion of the problem I refer 
to S. van den Bergh, transl. of Ibn Rushd’s 
Tahafut al-Tahdfut, ch. i and ii; see also S. Pines, 
Bettrdge zur islamischen Atomenlehre, 116 f. 

(S. VAN DEN BERGH) 

ADAMAWA, the name—deriving from the local 
leader of the Fulani d@jikdd in 1809 (see para. 5 
below)—given to a region in the hinterland 
of West Africa, and used: 

(a) of an area never precisely defined in geo- 
graphical terms but including the conquests of 
this djthad and the resulting sphere of Fulani influence 
in the region, extending from Marua in the north 
to well beyond Ngaundere in the south and from 
Rei Buba in the east to west of Yola,—approximately 
from 11° to 6° N. and 12° to 14° E. With the European 
occupation of this part of Africa early in the present 
century, the smaller and more closely populated 
western part came under the British administration 
of Nigeria,—the eastern section became part of the 
German Kameruns, which, after the German defeat 
in the 1914-18 war, were mandated to Great Britain 
and France by the League of Nations; 

(b) of a Province, area according to 1931 census 
281, 778sq. miles—known until 1927 as the Yola 
Province—in Northern Nigeria, containing that part 
of (a) west of the original Anglo-German international 
boundary, plus those areas of the former German 
Kameruns mandated to Great Britain. These consist 
of a small area north of the river Benue, and a larger 
area to the south of it. The Adarnawa Province also 
includes the Amirate of Muri in its south west corner 
and some tribal areas, not covered by the old name 
Adamawa. It lies south of the Bornu Province and 
east of the Bauchi Province of Nigeria. 

2. Geography. The main features of Adainawa 
are the river Benue—the principal tributary of the 
river Niger and an international water-way which 
is navigable by steamers at the height of the wet 
season (August to October), and by large canoes and 
barges at all times,—running across its centre from 
east to west; the Mandara Mountains, over 3,000 
feet, running north and south, north of the river 
Benue; and an extensive crescent-shaped massif,— 
Over 5,000 feet at its higher western end,—curving 
from east to west, south of the river Benue. 

3. Transport and Trade. The river Benue is 
itself extensively used for transport; the main 
caravan routes and modern motor roads run from 
south to north through the region. In earlier days, 
slaves and some ivory were the main exports; 
nowadays ground nuts and hides have replaced 
these, though there are numerous other items, 
including cotton, gum, sesame, etc. Imports consist 
of manufactured articles, especially cotton goods. 

4. Economy. The region is not industrialised, 
and contains no large towns. It is self-contained so 
far as the necessities of life are concerned. Its 
population is mainly agricultural and pastoral. Its 
capital wealth consists in the numerous herds of 
cattle, sheep and goats. 

5. Ethnography. (a) The population of the 
region comprises the Fulani (see article FULBE), both 


is not possible to give figures with any accuracy for 
the indefinite region described in para. 1 (a) above, 
At the census of 1931, the salient figures for the 
Adamawa Province of Nigeria (para. 1 (b) above) 
were as follows: Fulani 150,936; Hausa [g.v.] 21,560; 
Kanuri (q.v.] 10,495; other tribes 467,138; these plus 
some minor groups gave a total population of 
1,024,755. 

The figures for the main pagan tribes were then: 
Bachama 19,703; Chamba 51,224*; Hona 6,604; 
Bata 23,003; Hiji 6,284; Kilba 22,799; Lala 9,733; 
Longuda 11,809; Mambilla 19,348; Mumuye 79,272; 
Vere 10,866; Wurkun 23,472; Marghi 151,223*. 
{Starred figures include members of the tribe outside 
the Provincial boundary, but inside the old ‘Ada- 
mawa’’.] 

(b) Languages. Fulani (Fuffulde, see under ruLBE) 
is the major language of the region, and the nearest 
approach to a lingua franca in it. Many of the pagan 
tribes now use it as such, though they have their own 
tongues, some of which are interconnected in 
varying degrees (e.g. Bura and Marghi with Kilba 
more remotely akin). Hausa is not much spoken 
outside the towns, and in them mostly by the 
trading elements. English and French are spoken 
only by those educated in the more advanced 
schools in the west and east of the region respectively, 

6. History. Prior to the Fulani djthad, we have 
only orally transmitted tribal traditions. Most of 
the major tribes north of the river Benue do not 
claim to be indigenous and have traditions of 
immigration from the north and/or east. It seems 
clear that this was formerly the general direction 
of tribal movement, owing to the increasing desic- 
cation of the Saharan areas further north, and a 
consequent thrust of those tribes least able to 
survive southwards to the tsetse ridden coast. The 
Fulani must have entered Adamawa centuries before 
the d@jthad. Local pagan tradition speaks (ij of an 
offshoot from the main Fulani trek (round the 
north and west African coasts, subsequently entering 
the West African hinterland from the direction of 
Senegambia), which entered Bornu and _ thence 
Adamawa from the north, having crossed the 
central Sahara by the westerly caravan route via 
Murzuk and Bilma), and (ii) of these Fulani arriving 
cattleless, having lost their herds en route, and then 
of their obtaining cattle from the local pagans. With 
the djihdd we come to firm historical ground. When 
Usmanu bi Foduye {see ‘UTHMAN B. FUDI] started a 
djthad in the Sokoto area in circa 1804, his reputation 
spread, and he was joined by a certain Modibbo 
(Fulani for mu‘allim) Adama. This Modibbo Adama 
was born near Gurin, east of the Vere hills on the west 
bank of the Faro tributary and just south of the 
river Benue, had studied in Bornu as a youth under a 
certain Modibbo Kiari thereafter returning to a village 
called Weltunde in the Benue region. In 1806, 
Usmanu gave M. Adama a flag and a few warriors 
with instructions to return to his own country and 
to start the djihdd there. In 1809 Modibbo. Adama 
began a djthad from Gurin, thus embarking on a 
career of conquest and slave raiding amongst the 
local pagan tribes. Speaking generally, the Fulani 
horsemen achieved success except where the pagans 
could avail theinselves of mountainous features 
unsuitable for mounted men. In such areas, many 
pagan tribes, such as the Hiji, Marghi and Kilba 
north of the Benue and the Mambilla, Chamba and 
others south of it, maintained actual or virtual 
independence until the European occupation. 
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In 1838, Modibbo Adama transferred his head- 
quarters from Gurin (now only a tiny village, but still 
hallowed for its associations), to the nearby Ribadu, 
in 1839 to Joboliwo a little to the west, and, finally, 
in 1841, he founded Yola still more to the west (in 
Fulani the naine means a raised area in a marsh), 
where he died in 1848. All these places are just south 
of the Benue river, and it is obvious that the intention 
was to control the river crossings. Details of the 
dynasty founded by Modibbo Adama are given below. 
The Fulani conquests, often amounting to little more 
than raids, were never closely organised except near 
to the capital. -The administrative system was one 
of fiefs, feudal in character, the lesser chiefs owing 
allegiance to the lamido (Fulani = amir, plur: 
lamibe), and rendering tribute. But the tendency 
was centrifugal, and these fief holders (Fulani = 


of magnitude. After an initial period of raid and 
counter raid, the German Kameruns were taken 
by an Anglo-French expeditionary force, which 
captured Garua on 10.6.15, and Ngaundere 28.6.15. 
The German mountain fortress of Mora surrendered 
18.2.16. 

Bibliography: S. J. Hogben, The Muham- 
madan Emirates of Northern Nigeria, Oxford 1930. 
(Books listed as reference sources in sections 
4, 5, 7 of its Appendix — pp. 200-1 — are not 
given again here.) E. W. Bovill, Caravans of the Old 
Sahara, Oxford 1933; Brooke, Census of Nigeria 
1931, Vol. ii, London 1933; C. E.. J. Whitting, 
The .... Literature .... of Nigeria, JRAS, 1943; 
Infakw’l Maisurt (Whitting), London 1951; Nigerian 
Government publications since 1900. 

(C. E. J. Wuittine) 
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lamdo plur: lambe) often achieved virtual though 
not nomial independence, in proportion to the 
distance ot their fief from the capital. Good examples 
of this tendency were found in Madagaii and Rei 
Buba in the north and east of the region respectively. 
Adamawa as a name for the region seems to have 
become current in the Modibbo’s lifetime, for it 
was in use in Bornu when Clapperton was there in 
1823-4. 

7. Religion. Islam is the religion of the Fulani 
and many pagans have been converted and are in 
process of conversion to it, though adherents of the 
animistic cults are still numerous. Christian missions 
now operate in the region. Of these the most im- 
portant numericallv are the Church of the Brethren 
(American) in the Bura-Marghi tribal areas north ot 
the river Benue, and the Sudan United (Danish) 
amongst the riverain Bachama tribe, west of Yola. 
In the 1931 census, of the total population of 
1,024,755 for Adamawa Province, 674,516 were 
recorded as Muslim, 348,791 as animist, 1,425 as 
Protestant. It is certain that the next census will 
show considerable decrease of animists, a large 
increase of Muslims and some increase of Christians. 

8. Miscellaneous. The first recorded European 
explorer was Dr. Barth in 1851. The French 
Lieut. Mizon visited the region in 1891-3. The 
Niger Company traded from hulks in the river 
Benue for several years before the actual military 
occupation of Yola by British torces on 2nd 
September 1901, when Yola Town was spiritedly 
defended with the help of deserters from Rabeh’s 
forces (see under Bornu) armed with modern rifles, 
and two cannon presented to the then Lamido by 
Lieut. Mizon, contrary to agreements negotiated 
by him. The German forces occupied Garua in 
March 1902, and the Anglo-German international 
boundary was delimited by a commission in April 
1903. During the world war of 1914-8 the region 
was the scene of military operations on a 
considerable scale, involving transport difficulties 
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‘ADAN (ADEN) (i) town, (ii) British crown colony, 
(iii) British protectorate in S.W. Arabia. 

(1) Town and seaport on the South coast of 
Arabia, in British possession since 1839, with a 
mixed population of ca 35,000. ‘Adan (cf. akkad. 
edinu ‘‘steppe”’), more precisely ‘Adan Abyan (by 
way of distinction from ‘Adan La‘a, and al-‘Adan 
in a verse of Ufniin al-Taghlibi; cf. Yakut, iii, 622 f., 
Kay, 232, AM, ii, 17, 284), or thaghr ‘Adan from its 
being strongly fortified, is the Athene of Pliny,’ AOhvy 
of Philostorgius, ’Evdaluwv’ ApaBta of the Periplus, 
*ApaBla éundprov of Ptolemy (cf. Pauly-Wissowa, 
Suppl., iii, 6), and most probably the ‘eden of Ez., 
xxvii, 23 (see recently v. Wissmann-H@6fner, Beitrage 
206 (88), where also the triple ipo of CIH 550, 
which may, however, be a fake, is quoted). For 
other names of the place see al-Makdisi, 30, IM, 110 
(= Lofgren, Arab. Texte, i, 29). 

The peninsula of ‘Adan is an extinct volcano, 
nowadays called Shamshan (vulg. Shamsham), in 
earlier time al-‘Urr “the mountain” (SUrr ‘Adan); 
it is 1775 feet (ca. 550 m.) high. On the east side is 
a gap in the range opposite to the island of Sira: 
here is the main part of the town, and the habitations 
reach the sea. ‘Adan was once an island: the low 
and narrow isthmus is still nearly covered at high 
spring tide. This disadvantage was removed by 
means of a bridge, al-Maksir, built by the Persians 
(cf. “Khor Maksar”’ west of the isthmus). Beside 
the main volcano there are several minor heights, 
e.g. Djabal Sira, Hukkat, Marshak (with a large 
light-house) and Dj. Hadid (west of the isthmus). 
The old harbour was on the east side, in connexion 
with the town; a mole (skasna) was constructed to 
protect it against the SE wind (azyab). The excellent 
harbour to which ‘Adan now owes its importance is 
the large and well protected bay between the 
peninsula of ‘Adan and that of ‘Little Aden’’, with 
the mountains Muzalkam ‘Sugarloaf Peak” and 
Thsan ‘‘Ass’s Ears’, Bandar Tawayih (Tawwahi), 
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as the modern port is called, extends along the 
NW shore (for details see Red Sea and Aden pilot 
135). The habit of constructing dams and cisterns, 
typical of old Sabean culture, has left traces in the 
‘Adan territory. There are remnants of some fifty 
reservoirs scattered over the peninsula. According 
to IM they were built by Persians from Siraf. They 
are attested by Salt in 1809 and by Haines, the 
future conqueror of ‘Aden, in 1835, to bein a tolerable 
state; but from 1839 on they were neglected, and 
much of their stonework was carried away until 
1856, when the restoration of those inside the 
crater was begun. There are thirteen tanks holding 
nearly two millions litres of water, but the scanty 
and irregular rainfalls seldom fill them completely. 
There are numerous wells within the crater and in 
the west part of the peninsula (cf. IM, 131 ff.), but 
they cannot supply the need of drinking water, 
being for the most part brackish. In the Middle 
Ages al-Hayk (= al-Hiswa of to-day?) was “the 
watering-place (manhal) of ‘Adan’ (al-Hamdani, 53). 
In 1867 the British government got the permission 
of the sultan of Lahdj [q.v.] to build an aqueduct 
from the village of Shaykh ‘Uthman. Later on 
condensers were installed. 

Legend usually ascribes the foundation of ‘Adan 
to Shaddad b. ‘Ad [g.v.], who is said to have caused 
the famous tunnel to be cut through the mountain 
range and to have used the place as a prison. We 
are told the same of the Tubba‘s and the Pharaohs 
of Egypt, whence the name al-Habs or Habs Fir‘awn. 
According to old tradition (e.g. al-Tabari, i, 144) 
Kabil, having killed his brother Habil [q.v.], fled 
with his sister from India to ‘Adan, where he was 
visited by Iblis on Dj. Sira and taught the use of 
musical instruments. His grave is shown to-day 
above the Main Pass gate. The ‘‘abandoned well” 
(bi?7 mu‘attala, Kur., xxii, 44) and Ivam Dhdat al- 
“Imad [q.v.] (Kur., lxxxix, 6) are located in or near 
‘Adan. The tradition of a fire coming from Yaman 
or ‘Adan (Sira) and portending the day of judgement, 
ascribed in Hadith to Muhammad, may be some 
sort of reminiscence of volcanic activity. IM makes 
Hanuman, the Indian ape-god who has a temple in 
‘Adan, fetch the wife of Ramacandra along a subway 
back to Udjdjayni from Sira, where she had been 
brought by a demon (Ravana). 

Population. According to al-Hamd§ani (53, 124) 
the Arabs of ‘Adan were divided into three factions: 
Marab, Humdhim (var. Djamadjim, IM) and Mallah 
(cf. Yakut, iii, 622; BGA, iii, 102, iv, 206). The great 
number of Hindus and Somalis indicates a constant 
immigration by sea., IM 117 ff., has details on early 
migrations from Madagascar (Kumr) via Mogadisho 
and Kilwa, and of Persians from Siraf and Kays 
(Kish). Cf. Ferrand, Le K’ouen-Louen etc. (JA, 1919); 
Goitein, in BSOAS, 1954, 247 ff.; idem, in Speculum, 
1954, 181 ff. A considerable number of the Jews of 
‘Adan (abort whom see Encyclopaedia Judaica, s.v. 
Aden) were in recent years evacuated into Israel. 

The early history of ‘Adan is very imperfectly 

‘known. From the Periplus (ca 50 A.D.) we learn 
that the place had been destroyed recently by KAICAP 
(probably an error for JAICAP = Ilisharah Yahdib, 
cf. v. Wissmann-H@fner, Beitrdge 88), but in the time 
of Constantine the ‘Emporium Romanum” had recov- 
ered its old splendour; a church was built by the 
bishop Theophilus ca. 342. Later on ‘Adan lost its 
importance in favour of the Red Sea ports of Ahwab 
and Ghulafika. The Persians (from 575 on) favoured 
culture in Yaman, building cisterns and bathhouses, 
and installing tanneries. After Badhan, the last 
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Sasanid governor, had submitted to Muhammad 
‘Adan was visited in 10/631 by ‘Ali, who preached 
from its minbar. A mosque built by ‘Umar b. ‘Abd 
al-‘Aziz was restored by Husayn b. Salama, the 
vizier of Bandi Ziyad (204-429/819-1037). In 454/1062 
‘Ali b. Muhammad al-Sulayhi, daé% of the Fatimids 
of Egypt, conquered ‘Adan and presented it to 
Hurra Sayyida at her marriage with his son al- 
Mukarram in 461/1069. Bani Ma‘n, since 410/1019 
in possession of ‘Adan after the Ziyddids, were left 
in charge of the place until 476/1083, when they 
rebelled and were replaced by two brothers of the 
Hamdanid family of al-Karam (Mukarram) b. Yam, 
the founders of the Zuray“id [g.v.] dynasty. ‘Abbas 
took up his residence in the fort of Ta‘kar, con- 
trolling the isthmus gate, while Mas‘id held the 
castle of Khadra? and superintended the sea trade. 
Later on the town was united in the hands of Muh. 
b. Saba? (534-48/1139-53) and his son ‘Imran 
(-560/1165). The kharddj of ‘Adan by this time is 
given as 100,000 dinars a year. In 569/1173 Taran 
Shah, the brother of Saladin, conquered Yaman by 
means of Turkish mercenaries (Ghuzz). The periods 
of Ayytbid (-625/1228), Rasilid (-858/1454) and 
Fahirid (-923/1517) dominion were a golden time 
for the trade of ‘Adan. A new tax, collected by 
galleys (shawdni), was introduced by the Ayyabids. 

The discovery of the sea-route to India and the 
rise of the Ottoman power mark the beginning of 
decline in the trade of ‘Adan. The Portuguese 
admiral Albuquerque attacked the town on Easter 
Eve 1513 with twenty ships, but did not succeed in 
taking it. In 1538 a Turkish armada on its way to 
India outwitted the defenders, and the Turks 
dominated Yaman for nearly hundred years. ‘Adan 
was lost to the Zaydi imams of San‘a? in 1568 and 
in 1630 the Turks left it finally. In 1735 ‘Adan 
passed into the hands of the ‘Abdali sultan of 
Lahdj, whose descendant Muhsin was forced to 
cede it to the English expedition under Captain 
Haines, which had been sent to get an indemnity 
for the plundering of a British ship. In view of the 
sultan’s treacherous attitude the place was taken 
by storm on the zoth January 1839. Of the pros- 
perous town visited by Marco Polo in 1276, with 
80,000 inhabitants and 360 (!) mosques, there was 
now left a miserable village of 600 persons living 
in huts. Since then the development of ‘Adan has 
progressed rapidly, especially after the opening of 
the Suez canal in 1869, and this ‘‘Arabian Gibraltar” 
is now a mercantile centre of great and increasing 
importance. 

Buildings. A wall was built by the Zuray‘ids for 
the protection of trade, and houses of stone increased 
in number. After the depart of Tiran Shah his 
viceroy in ‘Adan ‘Uthm4n al-Zandjili (Zandjabilf) 
built a larger wall, with six gates, and a custom- 
house. Other secular buildings of TJughtekin b. 
Ayyab, his son IsmA‘il, the Rasilid ‘Ali al-Mudjahid, 
and the Tahirid ‘Abd al-Wahhab are recorded, AM, 
10 ff. Of the ‘“‘handsome baths, lined with marble 
and jasper, and covered with a dome”, which were 
seen in 1708 by de Merveille (Playfair, from La 
Roque), nothing is left. Among the mosques of 
‘Adan the most celebrated is that of Abii Bakr al- 
©Aydariis (q.v.}, the patron of the town, whose siydra 
is held on 15 Rabi‘ II. Other masdjids are mentioned 
by Hunter (175 f.) and in AM. 

Bibliography: F. M. Hunter, An account of 

the British settlement of Aden, London 1877; 

F. Apelt, Aden. Eine kolonialgeographische «. 

Rolonialpolitische Studie, Diss. Leipzig, 1929; 
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(ii) British territory (since 1937 crown colony) 
in SW Arabia, including ‘Adan town, peninsula and 
isthmus, Shaykh ‘Uthm4n town with surrounding 
district, “Little Aden’’ peninsula, and Perim island. 
Area: ca. 80 square miles. Population: ca. 45,000. 

(iii) British protectorate, divided into a 
Western and an Eastern half, with ‘Adan and 
Mukalla as centres. (a) The W. Aden Protectorate 
(ca. 40,000 sq. miles) comprises the ‘“‘Nine Cantons”’, 
viz. (from W to E) Subayhi, ‘Amiri (capital: Dali‘), 
‘Alawi, Hawshabi (cap. Musaymir), ‘Abdali (cap. 
Lahdj), ‘Akrabi, Upper and Lower Yafi‘l, Fadli 
(cap. Shukra), Upper and Lower ‘Awlak! (cap. 
Ahwar), in addition to the ‘Awdhall and Bayhani 
districts [see articles on each of them]. (b) The 
E. Aden Protectorate (70-80,000 sq. miles) comprises 
the Hadramawt states (Ku‘ayti and Kathiri) [see 
HAPRAMAWT], the W4AhidiI {9.v.] sultanates of Balhaf 
and Bir ‘All, the shaykhdoms of ‘Irka [g.v.] and 
Hawra (q.v.], and the Mahri sultanate of Kishn 
(g.v.] and Sukutra [¢.v.]. Population: ca. 600,000. 

Bibliography: D. Ingrams, A survey of soctal 
and economic conditions in the Aden protectorate, 

Asmara 1949. (O. LércREen) 

ADANA (in Arabic script Adhana, Adana, 
Adana, in later times Atana), (i) city in southern 
Anatolia, (ii) Ottoman wildyet. 

(i) Adana, situated at 37° N, 35°18 E, in the 
northern part of the plain of Cilicia (Cukurowa), on 
the right (western) bank of the Seyh4n river (the 
ancient Sarus), in Ottoman times the capital of the 
wilayet of Adana, since 1935 of the wildyet of Seyhan 
(see (ii) below) ; flourishing trading centre; population 
(1950) : 117,799. 

History. The changing fortunes of the city have 
been largely dominated by its geographical situation 
at the foot of the Taurus passes. Lying at the inter- 
section of the opposing spheres of interest of the 
Anatolian empires pushing southwards over the 
Taurus and the Syrian empires expanding towards 
the north, whose balance of forces or common 
weakness allowed the establishment of minor 
dynasties from time to time (Rubenids, Ramadanids), 
it found security only in an empire which embraced 
both Anatolia and Syria, as before the Arab conquest, 
and later under the Ottomans. Adana is an ancient 
settlement, which seems to have flourished at the time 
of the Lydian kings, was resettled by Pompey after 
its destruction by war, and under the East Roman 
empire was an important commercial centre which 
competed with Tarsus (cf. Pauly-Wissowa, i, 844). 


Adana was occupied by the Arabs in the middle 
of the 7th century, but frequently changed masters 
in their struggle with the Byzantines. Depopulated 
by the constant frontier wars, it was rebuilt by 
Harin al-Rashid and his successors and became a 
bastion in the chain of fortresses of the “Syrian 
marches” (thughtr al-Skdm). In 875 it was tem- 
porarily taken by Basil I, and again in Byzantine 
possession in 944-6, but recaptured by the Arabs 
after a siege in 964. In 1025 Cilicia was again 
occupied by the Byzantines, who could not however 
hold it permanently; nor apparently were the 
victorious Seldjiks (1071) able at first to establish 
themselves in the province (cf. J. Laurent, Byzance 
et les Turcs ...jusqu'en 1081, Paris 1913, 11). At 
any rate, in 1082 Adana again belonged to the 
Byzantines, but was taken by Sulayman b. Kut- 
lumfsh in 1083 (J. B. Chabot, Chronique de Michel 
le Syrien, Paris 1905, 179). After its occupation by 
the Crusaders in 1097, it belonged at first to the 
principality of Antioch, but in 1104 was detached 
by Alexis I and came under Byzantine administration. 
In 1132 it belonged to Leon of Little Armenia, in 
1137 became Byzantine, in 1138 was occupied by 
the Rim Seldjik Mas‘“iid, in 1151 (at the latest) again 
Armenian, 1158 Byzantine, finally in 1172-3 incor- 
porated by the Rubenid Mlech in his Armenian 
state, in which it remained for a long time, although 
exposed to repeated Muslim attacks. Baybars, after 
his victory at Antioch in 1266 appeared before 
Adana; the Mamliiks also sacked the town in 1275 
and 1304, and attacked it in 1355. It remained, 
however, in Armenian hands (except for 1341-4, 
when it fell by ihneritance to Guy de Lusignan). 
In 1359 it was occupied by the Mamliks, and became 
the capital of a s¢ya5a. In 1378 the governor was the 
Turkmen Yiiregir-oghlu Ramadan, who, acknow- 
ledging the suzerainty of the Mamliks, extended 
his dominions and founded the buffer-state of the 
Ramadan-oghlu (¢.v.]. He and his successors followed 
sometimes a pro-, sometimes an anti-Mamlik 
policy, securing ior Adana a relatively quiet time. 
The inner conflicts and the invasion of the Dhu ’l- 
Kadirid Shahsuwar in 1467 do not seem to have 
disturbed the city. In 1485-9 the Ottomans endeav- 
oured. unsuccessfully to detach Adana from the 
Mamliks. In 1516, Selim I, during his Egyptian 
expedition, occupied it, but left the Ramadan-oghlu 
in possession, now as Ottoman vassals. In 1606 it 
came temporarily under the rule of the insurgent 
Dianbulat-oghlu and in 1608 it was constituted a 
regular province (eydlet) under a governor (wali) 
appointed by the Sultan. In the Turco-Egyptian 
war of 1832, Adana became the headquarters of the 
Egyptian army under Ibrahim Pasha, was ceded to 
Muhammad ‘Ali Pasha by the treaty of Kiitahya 
(6 April 1833), but restored to the Porte by the 
London Convention (6 July 1840). It was then made 
part of the province of Halab, but in 1867 became 
again the capital of the new wildyet of Adana. In 
Dec. 1918 it was occupied by French troops, but 
was returned to Turkey in 1922 under the terms 
of the Turco-French treaty of Ankara (20 Oct. 1921). 

Commerce, Its favourable situation, as a bridge- 
head on the great Anatolian-Arabian road (cf. Fr. 
Taeschner, Anat. Wegenets, Leipzig 1934, index), 
and the fertility of its surroundings, always enabled 
Adana to recover, in spite of its changing political 
fortunes. Nevertheless until the period of the 
Ramadan-oghlu it seems to have been less important 
than Tarsiis. In the roth century, according to al- 
Istakhri and Ibn Hawkal, Adana was defended by 
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a wall with eight gates and a fortress on the opposite 
bank (the last remnants of which were demolished 
in 1836); according to al-Idrisl (1150) it had a 
flourishing trade; W. von Ollenburg (1211) says 
that it was well populated but not rich. In the town, 
already famous for its cotton, the Venetians had 
privileges (Heyd, Htst. du Commerce, index, cf. 
Laurent, 11). Abu ’l-Fida? described it as flourishing, 
B. de la Brouquiére (1437) as a busy emporium. Its 
progress in the period of the Ramadan-oghlu, under 
Ottoman suzerainty, is reflected in the accounts of 
travellers (cf. e.g. Badr al-Din al-Ghazzi (1530), MS 
K6priilii 1390; Kutb al-Din al-Makki (1557), Tarth 
Semineri dergisi, i/2, 4 ff.; P. Belon, Les observations, 
etc., Antwerp 1533). Mehmed ‘Ashik, Mendzir al- 
‘Awdlim (MS Nuru ‘Othmaniyye 3032, 215) and 
Hadidji Khalifa, Djihan-niimd (Istanbul 1145, 601), 
depend on the Arabic geographers and do not add 
anything new. The anonymous al-Menazil wa ’l- 
Tarik ila Bayt Allék (MS Inkilap Kitabhanesi, M.C., 
K boy, 113, fol. 8v) mentions the excellence of its 
markets and of its products, likewise Ewliya Celebi, 
Seydahkat-ndme (Istanbul 1935, iii, 37, ix, 333 ff.), 
according to whom Adana had 8700 houses built 
of clay (this might be slightly exaggerated in his 
usual manner). With the general retrogression of 
the Ottoman empire, however, a decline set in which 
lasted till the middle of the rg9th century; one of 
the main causes was the insecurity which began 
immediately outside its gates. Nevertheless, the 
cotton trade continued, and in the 18th century 
there seem to have existed extensive commercial 
relations with merchants from Kayseri (cf. P. Lucas 
(1766) ; C, Niebuhr (travelled 1766), Retsebeschreibung, 
Hamburg 1837, and others quoted by Ritter). 

At the beginning of the r9th century, Adana had 
still a larger population than Tarsts (according to 
j. M. Kinneir, Voyage dans Aste Mineure, Paris 
1818), while two decades later, in 1836, it is described 
as smaller than Jarsiis (J. Rusegger, Reise in Griechen- 
land ... und stiddstl. Kleinasten, Stuttgart 1841, 
524 ff.). There was now but little trade, as is remarked 
in a report of the British consul Neale (cited Ritter, 
see Bibl.). On the attempt made during the Egyptian 
occupation more especially to revive cotton product- 
ion, but without much success, see W. F. Ainsworth, 
A Personal Narrative, i, London 1880. An account 
of the corporation of the oil factories is given by 
V. Langlois, Voyage dans la Cilicte, Paris 1861. The 
city began to prosper again in the second half of the 
19th century, due to the growing European demand 
for cotton and the efforts for improvement (e.g. road 
to Mersin) especially of the wali Khalil Pasha. 
According to J. Davies, Life in Turkey (London 
1879, 48 ff.), as a result of these efforts, the land 
was well cultivated, the town relatively clean and 
active, and the number of inhabitants varying 
between twenty to thirty-five thousand (the difference 
being due to the migration of part of the population 
to the mountains during the hot summer and to 
the great number of migrating labourers). V. Quinet, 
ii, 35ff., gives: 30,000 permanent inhabitants 
(13,000 Muslims, 12,575 Armenians) and 12,000- 
15,000 migrating labourers. In 1870 a municipal 
administration was established, with a mayor. Its 
communications were improved by the opening of 
the railway to Mersin in 1886, and the piercing of 
the Taurus tunnels during the first world war. The 
occupation and the subsequent exodus of the 
Armenians and Greeks, who had gained importance 
by their position in trade during the roth century, 
brought about a crisis. Under the Turkish Republic 
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there set in a period of rapid progress (72,577 
inhabitants in 1927, 117,799 in 1950). Since 1935 
Adana has been the capital of the province of Seyhan. 

Population. Christianity was established in 
Adana from an early date, and it was an episcopal 
see. Since tae government of the Armenian Rubenids 
the Armenians had greatly outnumbered the Greeks 
and the Armenian church acquired a preponderant 
position. Its Christian population, already affected 
by the constant Muslim attacks, steadily decreased 
after the Mamlik conquest and under the Ottomans 
(see the reports of travellers, and data in Ritter and 
Alishan). During the 19th century the Christian 
population increased, but the victory of the Turks 
in 1922 brought about their total expulsion. Little 
is known of the Jews of Adana (cf. A. Galante, 
Histoire des Juifs d’Anatolie, Istanbul 1939, ii, 304). 
Arab elements penetrated into Cilicia with the armies 
from the 8th century, but could scarcely maintain 
themselves in Adana itself when Turkish nomads 
had already gained a firm foothold in the neigh- 
bourhood. Adana is described by P. Belon (1548) as 
lying on the linguistic frontier between Arabic and 
Turkish. Thereafter the Arab elements in the 
population were almost wholly displaced, and this 
situation could not be changed by the brief Egyptian 
occupation in the 19th century. 

Culture. Adana has not played in the past, nor 
does it play at present, an important cultural role. 
It has an interesting museum, founded in 1924 in 
the madrasa of Dja‘far Pasha. The main monuments 
are due to the Ramadan-oghlu: Eski or Yagh Djami‘4i, 
with a monumental gateway (inscription from 1553) 
and madrasa in the E. and S. sides of the court, 
domed iwdn with finely sculptured ornament; the 
mosque itself is of uncertain date (before 1500). Ulu 
Djami‘, built by Ramadan-oghlu Khalil, 1507-41, 
and enlarged by his grandson Mustafa, 948/1541 
(for a legend relating to its construction, cf. Baki 
T. Arik, Adana Fethinin destani, Istanbul 1943, 
47 ff.), mosque, madvasa, tirbe and ders-khane, 
enclosed by high wall; emphasis on eastern facade 
with main entrance. The groundplan, various 
details, coloured ornamentation and minaret indicate 
the influence of Syrian models; Seldjik tradition 
is particularly apparent in the dragons at the base 
of the dome; richly elaborated mikrab; Ottoman 
tiles of the finest quality; these various styli ic 
elements are united into a convincing whole. Tiirde 
with graves decorated with tiles of the Ramadan- 
oghlus Khalil, Piri and Mustafa. Of the many 
foundations of the dynasty the following are wholly 
or partly preserved: the so-called Wakif Serayl, 
residence of the dynasty since 1495; Selamik Dayres!l, 
today Tuz-khanf. Also noteworthy are the Carshi 
Hammami, the bedestan (frequently mentioned by 
travellers, but rebuilt in the middle of the rgth 
century, and Aghdia Mesdijid, of 1409-10, the oldest 
mosque in the town, with carved door. 

Bibliography: No special monograph exists. 
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(R. ANHEGGER) 

(ii) The older name of the wildyet embracing in 
general the Cilician plain (Cukurowa)—now called 
Seyhan—with the capital of the same name. The 
old Ottoman eydlet of Adana (see Hadjdji Khalifa, 
Diihan-ntimd, 601) comprised in addition to Adana 
only the two sandjaks of Sis and TJarsiis; the later 
wildyet of Adana (since 1867) the sandjaks of Adana, 
Iéel (Silifke), Khozan (Sis), Diebel-i Bereket (Yarput) ; 
the present wildyet of Seyhan (17,256 km?*, 509,600 
inhabitants, 1950 Genel niifus saytmt, Ankara 1950), 
which more or less corresponds to the earlier sandjak | 
of Adana, has the following kagds: Adana, Bagéte, | 
Ceyhan, Dértyol, Feke, Kadirli, Karaisalf, Kozan, 
Osmaniye, Saimbeyli. The most important activity 
in the Cukurowa is cotton-cultivation, which today 
gives the impression of a monoculture. 

(Fr. TAESCHNER) 

ADAT [see nanw]. 

‘ADAT, ADAT LAW [see ‘Apa]. 

AL-‘ADAYM (‘ApéEM), an eastern tributary of 
the Tigris (Didjla, [g.v.]). It is formed of the 
junction of several rivers which have their sources 
in the range east of and parallel to the Djabal 
Hamrin and which in their course from N.E. to S.W. 
preak through deeply cut ravines. The most impor- 
tant of these rivers are: the river of Kirkik, viz. 
the Khasa (Kaza, Kissa) -tay (on some maps it 
figures also under the name of Kara-si), which rises 
from several sources north of Kirkik; further the 
river of Ta?tk (Dakika [g¢.v.]), viz. the Ta?ak-sti (or 
-¢ay), the most important of all, which joins the 
Khasa-tay southwest of Ta°Gk; and the Ak-si, also 
called the river of Taiz-Khurmatli. The latter comes 
from the Sedjirme-dagh and falls below the place 
Tiz-Khurmatli into the river of Ta°ik. From this 
junction onwards the river is called al-‘Adaym, or 
Shatt al-‘Adaym; it forces its way through the 
Djabal Hamrin, flows in a southerly direction 
across the Babylonian plain and falls below 34° N 
44°20’ E into the Tigris. On their courses south of 
Taza Khurmatli (below Kirkik) down to the 
junction with the Ak-si, the northern, and then 
the united northern and middle source rivers, 
meander through extensive swamps. When the 
snow melts, the ‘Adaym is connected through a 
dried up river-bed north-east of the Djabal Hamrin 
with the Narin-tay (on some maps also Narit-si), 
a tributary of the Diyala. The inhabitants are able 
to establish such a eee when necessary, 
also south-west of the Djabal Hamrin, by utilizing 
the generally dried-up Nahr Radhan, which is 
connected with a tributary of the Diyala (at present 
it is said to be used for irrigation and does not reach 
the Diy4la). (The ruins of the dam were first described 
by J. Ross, Journ. Roy. Geogr. Soc., 1840, 121 ff.; then 
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by J. F. Jones, Bombay Records, Memoir xliii, 1857, 
123; see also E. Herzfeld, Geschichte der Stadt 
Samarra, Hamburg 1948, 76 ff.) When the channel 
of the Nahr Radhan is opened, the water flows 
into the Diyala and the lower ‘Adaym is almost 
entirely dried up. Towards its estuary the ‘Adaym 
is very scantily supplied with water in the hot 
season; according to travellers’ statements, it is 
often for some month entirely dried up in its lower 
course. 

The name ‘Adaym occurs for the first time in 
the Mardsid al-Ittila® (8th/14th century), 379, as al- 
“Azim or al-‘Uzayyim; cf. Nahr al-A‘zam in Mustawfi 
(ca. 1340). For the identification of the ‘Adaym with 
the Turnat of the cuneiform inscriptions and the 
Tornadotus (Tornas) of the classical writers, see 
F. Hommel, Grundriss der Geogr. und Gesch. des 
alten Orients*,Munich 1904, 5, 293 ff.; Pauly-Wissowa, 
s.v. Tornadotus; for Radaénu (= Nahr Radh4n) in 
the cuneiform inscriptions, which may have at one 
time denoted also the lower ‘Adaym, see Streck, in 
ZA, 1900, 275 and Hommel, 293 ff. It is questionable 
wheter we may also identify the Gyndes of Herodotus 
with the ‘Adaym; cf. Billerbeck, 72 ff.; Pauly- 
Wissowa, s.v. Gyndes. 

Bibliography: Ritter, Erdkunde, ix, 522 ff., 
537 ff.; A. Billerbeck, Mitteilungen d. Vorderas. 
Ges., 1898, 65 ff., 83; G. Hoffmann, Aussiige aus 
syr. Akten persischen Martyrer, 1880, 253, 275. 

(M. STRECK *) 

ADDAD (a.) (plur. of ¢didd = “‘a word that has 
two contrary meanings”), words which, according 
to the definition of Arab philologists, have two 
meanings that are opposite to each other, 
e.g. the verb bd‘a which may mean “to sell’? and 
also “to buy’ (= tsktara); even the word didd itself 
belongs to the same category of words, for in such 
an expression as la didd* lah it has not the meaning 
of “opposite’’, but that of “equal’’. The addad, from 
their point of view, belong as a particular class to 
the homonyms (al-mushiarik [q.v.]), except that the 
latter class comprises two words that have the same 
sound but two different meanings (ma‘naydn 
mukhtalifan), while in the adddd the two meanings 
are directly opposite to each other. The Arabs 
treated of this lexical question with the passion and 
accuracy which they applied to all the other domains 
of their language, and they devoted to it either 
special chapters of general works (e.g. al-Suyiti, 
al-Muzhir, Bulak, i, 186-93; Ibn Sida, al-Mukhassas, 
xiii, 258-66), or separate monographs. The latter were 
enumerated for the first time by M. Th. Redslob, 
Die arabischen Worter mit entgegengesctzter Bedeutung, 
Gottingen 1873, 7-9 (the name of al-Djahiz, however, 
is to be cancelled). While some of these works are 
known from citations, books called Kitab al-Addad 
by the following authors are preserved, and in part 
published: 1) Kutrub (d. 206/821), ed. H. Kofler, 
Islamica, 1932; 2) al-Asma‘l (d. 216/831), ed. A. 
Haffner, Drei arabische Quellenwerke tiber die Addad, 
Beirut 1913, 45-61; 3) Abi ‘Ubayd (d. 223/837), 
see Brockelmann, S L, 167; 4) Abi Hatim al-Sidjistani 
(d. ca. 250/864), ed. Haffner, ibid., 71-157; 5) Ibn 
al-Sikkit (d. 243/857), ed. Haffner, ibid., 163-209; 
6) Abi Bakr b. al-Anbari (d. 327/939), ed. M. Th. 
Houtsma, Leiden 1881; also Cairo 1325; 7) Abu ’l- 
TJayyib al-Halabi (d. 381/991), see Brockelmann, 
S I, 190; 8) al-Saghani (d. 650/1252), ed. Haffner, 
ibid. 221-48. 

The opinion which has long been maintained that 
Arabic, contrary to all the other Semitic languages, 
contains a very large number of such agddd is no 
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longer tenable. If all that is false and all that does 
not belong here are cut out of the list, there remains 
also in Arabic only a small residue. Hence al-Mubar- 
rad (MS Leiden 437, p. 180) and Ibn Durustawayh 
(quoted by al-Suyiti, al-Muszhkir, i, 191) went so far 
as to deny entirely the existence of the adddd in 
Arabic. Ibn al-Anbari enumerates in his book more 
than 400 such ad¢dad; but in spite of the fullness of 
the work such words as ankara, wala, etc. are missing. 
Redslob has already pointed out that a considerable 
part of this must be eliminated, as the authors 
either extend too far the concept of the addad, or 
artificially accumulate as much matter as possible: 
1. First of all it must be noted that most of the 
words quoted were known to or currently used by 
the Arabs only in one meaning, and the contrary 
meaning can be evidenced only by scanty and 
sometimes even contested citations. If it were not 
so, many misunderstandings would arise in everyday 
life, while Ibn al-Anbari in his introduction (p. 1) 
denies any ambiguity. 2. It is absolutely false to 
consider the words not only in themselves, but also 
in their syntactical construction in the sentence, 
and to establish a didd when, through various con- 
structions or interpretations of the sentence, two 
contrary meanings are possible (Ibn al-AnbAri, loc. 
cit., 167-8). 3. Particles like in, min, an, aw, md, hal, 
must be struck out from the list of agdad. Such 
arguments as that im means “‘if’? and “‘not’’, that 
is to say, can both indicate the possibility of a thing 
and negate it, are feeble. Equally trivial are the 
considerations that verbal forms (kana or yakténu) 
indicate different tenses, or that proper names 
(Ishak, Ayyab, Yackab) may also have secondary 
meanings. 4. Forms which only in certain circum- 
stances may have a meaning contrary to their 
usual one could be enumerated in large numbers. 
Here belong words such as kas, goblet, and also 
its contents, naknu, we, 1; further all the /a%l forms 
which are also passive (e.g. wamik, kha?if) and the 
ja%l forms that are also active (e.g. amin); the 
elatives which may be formed from participles of 
the first and augmented roots; the verbs that 
sometimes also in the first form have a causative 
meaning (e.g. zdla) etc.; but none of these cases 
represent any real adddd. 5. Equally to be excluded 
are words which in certain cases are used ironically 
(thtiza" ot tahakkum™) e.g. yd ‘akil (‘‘intelligent 
one!’’) for a fool, or euphemistically (tafd?ul), as 
ya@ sdlim (“healthy one!’’) for a sick person. The 
use of both tropes is at the will of the speaker. 
6. The highest degree of arbitrariness and artifice 
was finally attained by the grammarians who count 
among the addad words like tal‘a (in the meaning 
of ‘“waterpipe’’ and “‘hili’”), on the grounds that 
water flows downwards and the hill rises upwards.— 
Most of the examples given by Ibn al-Anbarl fall 
under one or other of the points just quoted and 
therefore ought not to be considered as addad; only 
a small residue remains. 

The Arabs themselves already sought for ex- 
planations for these phenomena, but only one de- 
serves consideration in so far at least as in the 
interpretation it leads back to the root, whence 
both meanings have branched out (Ibn al-AnbAri, 
loc. cit., 5; al-Muzhir, i, 193 ff.). The other expla- 
nations account only for the actually occurring 
meanings, and either regard all the adddd as meanings 
borrowed by the roots from one another (Ibn al- 
Anbari, loc. cit., 7; al-Mushir, i, 194), or attempt, 
often clumsily, to harmonize the meanings; for 
instance, the Arabs explain ba‘d in its meaning 
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“whole” by arguing that the whole thing is only 
a part of something else (Ibn al-Anbari, 6). 

C. Abel, Uber den Gegensinn der Urworte, Leipzig 
1884 (reprinted in his Sprachwissenschaftlichen 
Abhandlungen, Leipzig 1885) made an attempt to 
find a general explanation, starting from a single 
point of view, for the linguistic phenomenon of the 
“enantiosemia” as a whole. According to him the 
words used by primitive men were not expressions 
for certain unambiguous concepts, but described 
rather the mutual relation between two opposites; 
e.g. the concept of “‘strong’’ could only be under- 
stood by a comparison with ‘weak’’, and the two 
sides of the opposition was only gradually distin- 
guished by phonetic changes. The theory of Abel 
was not accepted by linguists, but found recognition 
among the psychoanalysts. 

R. Gordis, Words of mutually opposed meaning, 
Am. J. Semit. Lang., 1938, 270-80, also endeavours 
to find an explanation that should be valid for 
all addad, Starting from modern anthropological 
theories, he connects the adddd with taboo and 
mana and concludes that “by and large, words of 
contradictory meaning endure in the speech of 
mankind only as survivals from primitive ways of 
thought . 

Against such theories, the prevailing opinion in 
general linguistics is that the enantiosemia cannot 
be explained from a unique principle. Words have 
from their origin a fixed meaning; in the case of 
each didd, therefore, one of the meanings must be 
considered as original, the other as secondary. The 
task of linguistics is to trace out in each case the 
gradual change of meaning, although it is immediately 
evident that the facts cannot be established for 
each @idd. As a matter of fact, the Arab philologists 
already admitted in principle this doctrine: al-ast 
li-ma‘nan wahid, That their works, in spite of the 
richness of their materials, make so slight a contri- 
bution to the solution of the problem is due, among 
other reasons, to the fact that for them the expla- 
nation of the adddd was not so much a scientific 
task as a purely practical one. To the Arabs it was 
of prime importance to give as complete an index as 
possible of all the words destined for daily and 
literary use, which have contrary meanings; they are 
therefore often guided simply by exterior conso- 
nance; thus for instance they put among the adddd 
the word midi, 1. “perishing’” root wdy, 2. ‘“‘vig- 
orous”’, “‘strong’’, root dy. 

F. Giese, in Untersuchungen tiber die Addad auf 
Grund von Stellen aus altarabischen Dichtern, Berlin 
1894, explained, for most of the adddd which he 
found in old poetry, how they passed to the 
opposite meaning, by arranging them under various 
semasiological categories: 1. Metonymy, when one 
meaning of the word is to be explained as being a 
causal or temporal consequence of another fheaning: 
e.g. na‘a, to lift a burden with difficulty, to carry 
it away; ndhil, he who goes to the water, the 
thirsty one; he who returns from the water, having 
his thirst quenched. 2. Concatenation of concepts 
of various kinds; for instance bayn, separation and 
union (according to whether one is separated alone 
from a group or in union with another), or @alal 
“to be rolled”, hence “heavy , but also ‘‘to be 
rolled and whirled up’, hence “insignificant”, 
“light”’. 3. Contraction of concept, either by refining 
or coarsening it, as for instance ramma “‘to be 
marrow-like, strong’, and “to be marrowless, 
feeble”. 4. For the words of emotion and odour 
the neutral original meaning “to be excited” is to 
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be supposed, no matter whether it is applied in a 
good or bad sense; thus for instance rd‘a “‘to be 
afraid’? and ‘“‘to be pleased’’; fariba “to be sad’’ 
and “to be joyful’; radjad, khafa, “to hope” and 
“to fear’; dhafar, banna, a “‘good smell’? and a 
“‘bad smell’. To this class belong also the verbs of 
conjecture in their double meaning of ‘“‘to know” 
and “not to know’, e.g. zanna, fasiba, khdla. 
5. Cultural influence has often caused the later 
differentiation of words originally meaning the same 
thing in ba“a, shard, ‘“‘to sell’ and “‘to buy”, originally 
“to exchange’’. 6. Denominatives, especially in the 
and and 4th forms, originally meant: “to undertake 
an action with the object in question”, and therefore 
may be applied both positively and negatively; e.g. 
farra‘a, “‘to rise’, “to sink” (cf. Hebrew shkérésh, 
stkkél. — Besides this the lack of compound-forming 
prepositions in Arabic makes much ambiguity 
possible (cf. al-Suyuti, 189: wala = akbala, “to 
turn oneself to’? and = adbara, “to turn oneself 
from”; sami‘a, “‘to hear’, and “to give ear’’ in 
the sense of “to answer’), and there are many 
voces ambiguae or communis generis which admit a 
double interpretation, e.g. amam, properly “aim” = 
a thing of little or of great importance; ma?tam, 
“ta gathering place of women”’, either on sad or on 
joyous occasions; zawdj, “husband”, ‘“‘wife’’. Finally 
the many dialectical adddd are of importance. Arab 
philologists already quoted such examples; sudfa 
“darkness” in the dialect of the Tamimites, ‘‘light”’ 
in that of the Kaysites; wathaba, “‘to sit” (= Hebrew 
yashabh) in the Himyarite dialect, ‘‘to spring up” 
generally in Arabic; further samid, kar‘, etc. (cf. 
¢. Landberg, La langue arabe et ses dialectes, Leiden 
1905, 64 ff.). 

The phenomenon of the enantiosema can be 
observed in all Semitic languages. Hence the mono- 
graph of E. Landau, Die gegensinnigen Worter im 
Alt- und Neuhebrdischen, Berlin 1896, was of interest 
also for the understanding of the Arabic a¢dad. The 
most comprehensive and most critical examination 
of the subject is by Th. Néldeke, Worter mit Gegen- 
sinn (Addad), Neue Beitrége sur semitischen Sprach- 
wissenschaft, Strassburg 1910, 67-108. 177 adddd of 
literary Arabic are examined and explained either 
etymologically or semasiologically (by pointing out 
similar changes of meaning), taking into consideration 
the corresponding roots in the Arabic dialects, in 
Hebrew and Aramaic, and in the languages of 
Abyssinia. Though Néldeke classifies a large number 
of the changes into certain semasiological categories, 
he deliberately abstains from seeking a fixed principle 
or order and states explicitly that ‘in semasiology 
fixed and general laws are even less manifest than 
in phonetics” and that “the variegated reality of 
human speech resists all attempts to force it into 
formulas”’. 

As is implied in the preceding argument, enanti- 
osema are to be found in all languages. Jacob Grimm, 
Kleinere Aufsdize, vii, 367, had already drawn 
attention to this; interesting examples are to be 
found in K. Nyrop, Das Leben der Worter (transl. 
R. Vogt). Special attention is drawn to the obser- 
vations of J. Wackernagel (which might otherwise 
be overlooked) in a passage of his Vorlesungen 
tiber Syntax*, Basel 1928, ii, 235. (G. Wer) 

ADEN [see ‘apan]. 

ADFU (Eprvu), provincial capital in Upper 
Egypt, on the west bank of the Nile, the ancient 
Apollinopolis Magna of Greek times, the Arabic 
name of which is a transcription of the Coptic 
name, Atbd. 


At the beginning of the Muslim administration 
the town was incorporated in the kava of Asw4n. 
It was on the caravan route from Cairo to the 
south, but Ibn Battiita is the only medieval traveller 
who refers to it, as being a day and a night’s journey 
south of Armant. The temple of Adfi is merely 
mentioned by al-Dimashki, but without any 
description, for it must have been buried in sand. 
Indeed, Granger’s reference to it, in 1730, is the 
first allusion to it by a European: he saw there 
‘the remains of a temple which one could not enter, 
and it was full of earth and rubbish’. We must 
wait for Vivant Denon to obtain a less rudimentary 
account; on him the temple made a tremendous 
impression. In the year 700/1300 some brickworkers 
brought to light the statue of a woman seated on a 
throne, on which were hieroglyphic inscriptions. 

The district of Adfii seems to have been very. 
fertile, and particularly rich in palm-trees. Its 
dates were made into cakes, after first being pounded. 
In the Mamlik period its annual revenue was 
17,000 dindrs from an area of 24,762 fadddans. Al- 
Adfiwi is full of praise for the good qualities of the 
people of Adfi, whom he describes as generous, 
discreet, sincere, welcoming to strangers, and 
charitable. 

No events memorable in history seem to have 
taken place in the town. 

Bibliography: Makrizi, Khijat, MIFAO, 
xlix, 125 (with bibliog.); Yakut, i, 168-9; Ibn 
Dukmiak, v, 29; Egypte de Murtadi, re-ed. Wiet, 
introd., 113-4; Carré, Voyageurs francais en 
Egypte, i, 65, 89, 134. (G. Wier) 
ADHA? [see ‘Ip AL-aDHA?]. 

‘ADHAB (a.), “torment, suffering, affliction’, 
inflicted by God or a human ruler, and in so far 
as it expresses not only absolute power but 
also love of justice, also “punishment, chastise- 
ment (‘ukiéba)’’. The divine judgments, which are 
often mentioned in the Kur?an, strike the individual 
as well as whole nations in the life of this world 
as well as in the life to come. It is mainly 
unbelief, doubt of the divine mission of the pro- 
phets and apostles, rebellion against God, that 
are punished in this manner [see ‘AD, FIRSAWN, 
LUT, NUH, THAMUD, and others]. With regard to 
the punishments in the life to come, which begin 
already in the grave, see ‘ADHAB AL-KABR, DJAHAN- 
NAM. 

For legal punishments, see ‘uKUBAT. ; 

(TH. W. JUYNBOLL) 

‘ADHAB ar-KABR, the punishment in the 
tomb, also called punishment in barzakh [.v.]. 
The idea is based on the conception that the dead 
had a continued and conscious existence of a kind 
in their grave. So arose the doctrine of the two 
judgements, one which involves punishment or 
bliss in the .grave and a subsequent judgement 
on the Day of Resurrection (for which see AL- 
KryAma]. There are various ideas of what happens 
between death and resurrection. 

1. The grave is a garden of paradise or a pit of 
hell; angels of mercy come for the souls of believers 
and angels of punishment for the infidels. The souls 
of believers are birds in the trees of paradise and 
will be united with their bodies at the resurrection; 
martyrs are already in paradise. 

2. The dead are tortured by the weeping of the 
mourners, especially the wicked, hearing the steps 
of the mourners as they leave; the believer finds 
his grave spacious, 70 cubits by 70, while the 
unbeliever is crushed by his grave till his ribs inter 
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lock. The grave asks the dead man about his religion 
and the believer’s good works answer for him. A 
sinner may be tormented by a snake of fire which 
bites him till the day, of judgement. 

3. Two angels, Munkar and Nakir, black with blue 
eyes, make the dead man sit up and ask him about 
his religion. The believer answers with the ‘‘steadfast 
word” {Kur’4n, xiv, 26) and is shown the place in 
hell from which he is delivered and the place reserved 
for him in paradise; there upon he is left alone till the 
Day of Resurrection. The unbeliever cannot answer, 
so the angels beat him with iron whips which cause 
flames, and the blows are heard by all creation 
except men and djinn. It is a less reliable doctrine 
that punishment is of the spirit only. There are 
elaborate arguments to prove that those whose 
bodies are left impaled and those who were eaten by 
wild beasts suffer from it. The punishment lasts as 
long as it will please Allah, according to some 
authorities till the Day of Resurrection, except on 
Fridays. It may be eased as long as a branch planted 
on the grave is green. The angels draw the souls 
out of the bodies; those of believers come out 
easily while those of unbelievers have to be dragged 
out causing severe pain. Variations in detail are 
many. The questioning of believers lasts seven 
days, that of unbelievers forty; or unbelievers are 
not questioned and the angels proceed at once to 
punishment: martyrs, infants and those who have 
performed certain acts of supererogation are not 
questioned. 

In some sources a distinction is made between the 
punishment and the pressure (¢agh{a) in the tomb, 
the righteous faithful being exempt from the former, 
not from the latter, whereas the infidels and the 
sinners suffer punishment as well as pressure. The 
prophet’s daughter, Fatima, and some others escape 
being crushed. 

The punishment in the tomb is not plainly 
mentioned in the Kur?4n. Allusions to the idea may 
be found in several passages, e.g. Kur?4n, xlvii, 26: 
“But how when the angels, causing them to die, 
shall smite them on their faces and backs’’; vi, 92: 
“But couldst thou see, when the ungodly are in the 
floods of death, and angels reach forth their hands, 
saying, Yield up your souls: this day shall ye be 
recompensed with a humiliating punishment”’; viii, 
49: “And if thou wert to see when the angels take 
the life of the unbelievers; they smite their faces 
and their backs, and taste ye the torture of burning” 
(cf. further ix, 100; xxiii, 20; lii, 46). 

The punishment of the tomb is very frequently 
mentioned in Tradition (see Bibliography), often, 
however, without the mention of angels. In the latter 
group of traditions it is simply said that the dead 
are punished in their tombs, or why, e.g. on account 
of special sins they have committed. 

The names of Munkar and Nakir do not appear 
in the Kur’4n, and once only in canonical Tradition 
{al-Tirmidhi, Dijana’iz, bab 70). Apparently these 
names do not belong to the old stock of traditions. 
Moreover, in some traditions one anonymous angel 
only is mentioned as the angel who interrogates and 
punishes the dead (Muslim, Imdn, trad. 163; Aba 
Daid, Sunna, bdb 39b; Ahmad b. Hanbal, iii, 
233, 346; iv, 150; al-Tay4lisi, no. 753). So there seem 
to be four stages in the traditions regarding this 
subject: the first without any angel being mentioned, 
the second mentioning ‘“‘the’’ angel, the third two 
angels, the fourth being acquainted with the names 
Munkar and Nakir. 

This state of things is reflected in the development 
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of the creed. The Fikk Akbar 1, which may date 
from the middle of the 2nd/8th century, gives only 
a short reference to the punishment of the tomb 
(art. 10). The Wastyyat Abi Hanifa, which may 
represent the orthodox views of the middle of the 
3rd/g9th century, mentions both the punishment and 
the interrogation by Munkar and Nakir. The Fikh 
Akbar II, which may represent the new orthodoxy 
of the middle of the 4th/roth century A.D., is still 
more elaborate (art. 23): ‘The interrogation of the 
dead in the tomb by Munkar and Nakir is a reality, 
and the reunion of the body with the spirit in the 
tomb is a reality. The pressure and the punishment in 
the tomb are a reality that will take place in the case 
of all the infidels, and a reality that may take place 
in the case of some sinners belonging to the faithful’. 
In the later creeds and works on dogmaties the 
punishment and the interrogation in the tomb by 
Munkar and Nakir are treated in a similar way. 

The Khawiridj, some Mu‘tazilis and some of the 
extreme Shi‘a do not believe in punishment in the 
grave. Some Mut tazilis explained Munkar as the 
muttering of the unbeliever as he stumbles in his 
reply and Nakir as the violence done to him. Others 
said that Munkar and Nakir were not individuals 
but two classes of angels because men were dying 
every minute in all parts of the world and two 
individuals could not be everywhere at once. 
Another rationalisation was that the two were 
personifications of a man’s good and evil deeds, 
promising him bliss or misery. 

The Karramiyya {q.v.] taught the identity ot 
Munkar and Nakir with the two guardian angels who 
accompany man (‘Abd al-K4hir al-Baghdadi, Us#l 
al-Din, Istanbul 1928, p. 246). Al-Ghazzall holds 
that all eschatological ideas are a reality that takes 
place in the malakiut. 

The origin of the names Munkar and Nakir is 
uncertain; the meaning ‘‘disliked’’ seems doubtful. 
The idea of the examination and the punishment 
of the dead in their tombs is found among other 
peoples also. The details to be found in Jewish 
sources (hibbiit hak-keber) are strikingly parallel to 
the Muslim ones; the idea is, however, rather late 
among the Jews and apparently belongs to the 
post-Islamic period. (See J. C. G. Bodenschatz, 
Kirchliche Verfassung dur heutigen Juden, Erlangen 
1748, ii, 95 f.; Jewish Enc., s.v. Hibbut ha-Keber.) 

Bibliography: The passages from hadith in 

Wensinck, Handbook, s.v. Grave(s); further 

E. Sell, The Faith of Islam, London 1880, 145; 

Mouradgea d’Ohsson, Tableau de V Empire othoman, 

Paris 1787, i, 46; Wensinck, The Muslim Creed, 

Cambridge 1932, general index, s.v. Punishment, 

and Munkar and Nakir; commentary on the 

Wastyyat Abi Hanifa, Haydarabad 1321, 22; 

TJahawi, Bayan al-Sunna wa ’l-Djamda‘a, Halab 

1344, 9; Aba Hafs ‘Umar al-Nasafi, ‘Ak@¥%d, 

Istanbul 1313, with the commentary of Taftazanl, 

132 ff.; Ghazzall, Ikyd?, Cairo 1302, iv, 451 ff.; 

id., al-Durra al-Fakhiva (Gautier), 23 ff.; Ibn 

Radjab al-Hanball, Ahwdl al-Kubdr fi Abwal 

Ahliha tla 'l-Nushtr, Mecca 1357; Kitédb Akwal 

al-Kiydma (M. Wolff), 40f.; R. Eklund, Life 

between Death and Resurrection according to Islam, 

Uppsala 1941. 

(A. J. WENsincK-A. S. TrITTON) 

ADHAN, “announcement”, a technical term for 
the call to the divine service of Friday and the 
five daily salats [see $aLAt]). 

According to Muslim tradition, the Prophet, soon 
after his arrival at Madina (1 or 2 years after the 
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Hidjra), deliberated with his companions on the best 
manner of announcing to the faithful the hour of 
prayer. Some proposed that every time a fire should 
be kindled, a horn should be belown or ndkés 
(i.e. a long piece of wood clapped with another piece 
of wood; with such a na@kés the Christians in the East 
used at that time to announce the hour of prayer) 
should be used. But one Muslim, ‘Abd Allah b. Zayd, 
related that he saw in a dream somebody who from 
the roof of the mosque called the Muslims to prayer. 
‘Umar recommended that manner of announcing 
the saldt, and as all agreed to it, this adkan was 
introduced by order of the Prophet. From that 
zime the believers were convoked by Bilal, and up 
to our days the adhdn is called out at the time of 
the salat. 

Becker (Jsl., 1912, 386 ft.) finds the historical 
model of the adkdn in Christian Worship, Mittwoch 
(Abh. Pr. AR.W., 1913, Phil.-hist. Classe, No. 2, 22 ff.), 
perhaps less convincingly, in Jewish liturgy. 

The adhdn of the orthodox Muslim consists of 
seven formulas, of which the sixth is a repetition of 
the first: , 

1. Alldh® akbar: ‘Allah is most great’’. 

2. Ashhadu an 14 ilah® illa ‘Nah: “TI testify that 

there is no god besides Allah’. . 

3. Ashhadu anna Muhammad” rasiél Allah: “I 

testify that Muhammed is the apostle of Allah’. 

4. Hayya ‘ala ’l-salat: “Come to prayer”’! 

5. Hayya ‘ala ’l-falak: ‘‘Come to salvation”! 

6. Allah“ akbar: ‘“‘Allab is most great’’. 

7. La tlah® illa "lah: “The is no god besides Allah”. 

The first formula is repeated four (by the Malikites 
two) times one after the other, the other formulas 
are repeated twice each, except the last words: la 
sah? illa ’Udh, which are pronounced only once. The 
2nd and 3rd formulas after being pronounced twice 
are repeated a third time in a louder voice. This 
repetition (tardji‘) is generally considered as re- 
commended by the law, only the Hanafites forbid 
it. At the morning prayer (salat al-subk) the words 
al-salat khayr min al-nawm (“prayer is better than 
sleep”) are added in the adkan. This formula, also 
pronounced two times and called ‘athwib (repetition), 
is inserted between the 5th and 6th formulas, but the 
Hanafites pronounce it at the end. 

The adkdn of the Shi‘ites differs from that of the 
Sunnites in that the former has an eighth formula 
(inserted between the fifth and the sixth): Hayya 
‘ala khayr al-‘amal, ‘Come to the best work’’! These 
words have at all times been the shibboleth of the 
Shi‘ites; when called from the minarets in an or- 
thodox country, the inhabitants knew that the 
government had become Shi‘ite (cf. Snouck Hur- 
gronje, Mekka, i, 63; S. de Sacy, Chrestomathie arabe 
i, text, p. 60; transl., p. 169). The Shi‘ites pronounce 
also the final formula two times. , 

The Muslims who hear the adhdn must repeat 
its formulas, but instead of the fourth and fifth, 
they recite: ld hawl* wa-lé kuwwat* illa bi-lah, 
“there is no strength nor power but in Allah’’, and 
instead of the fathwib formula in the morning adhan, 
they say: sadakia wa-bavarta, ‘“‘thou hast spoken 
truthfully and rightly”. 

The adhan is followed by formulas of glorification 
which are recommended and precisely determined 
by the law. They are omitted only after the call 
to the maghrib salat, because the space of time,in 
which this prayer must be said, is very short. 

There is no fixed melody for the adkdn. Every 
adhan may be modulated at will with any known 
tune, provided that the mght pronunciation of the 


words is not impaired by it. Cf. Snouck Hurgronje, 
Mekka, ii, 87: ‘In Mecca one hears different airs 
at the same time. Like the recitation of the Kur4n, 
the singing of the adhdn is in Mekka a highly de- 
veloped art’. Only among the Hanbalites there 
are doctors who do not allow any melody for the 
adhan, and the Wabhabis follow this doctrine. The 
Tbadis, too, do not sing the adhdn. [For the melody 
of the adhdn see also GHINA.] 

Every Muslim who, alone or with others, recites 
the above-mentioned salats at home or in the field 
should pronounce the adhdn in a loud voice as is 
recommended by the law (cf. Snouck Hurgrunje, 
Mekkanische Sprichwoérter und Redensarten, 87 = 
Verspr. Geschr. v, 83). At mosques, a mu’adhdhin 
[q.v.] is often appointed to perform the adhdn. 

The call to the other public saldts, e.g. those of 
the two feasts, those at sun and moon eclipses, etc., 
has only one formula: al-salat djdmi‘at*™, ‘“‘come 
to the public prayer’! This formula is said to have 
been current already in the time of the Prophet. 
Cf. I. Goldziher, in ZDMG, 1895, 315. 

Important information on the modifications of 
the adhdn formulas introduced at various times and 
in various places from the beginning of Islam is 
to be found in Makrizi, Khitaf, ii, 269 f. 

Owing to the profession of faith frequently oc- 
curring in the adhkdn, the Muslims pronounce it in 
the right ear of a child shortly after its birth (cf. 
Lane, Arab. Society in the Middle Ages, 186; 
Snouck Hurgronje, Mekka, ii, 138) as well as in the 
ear of people supposed to be possessed of djinn 
(evil spirits). 

The salat in the mosque is immediately preceded 
by a second call, the ikdma [g.v.], which contains 
the same formulas as the adhan. 

Bibliography: Wensinck, Handbook, s.v. 
Adhan; Bukhari, Sahih, French translation by 
O. Houdas and W. Margais, i, 141 f.; Juynboll, 
Handleiding, 65 {.; Mouradgea d’Ohsson, Tableau 
général de l’Empire othoman, i, 175 ff.; I. Guidi, 
Sommario del diritto malechita di Halil Ibn Ishaq, 
i, 50ff.; H. Laoust, Le précis de droit d’Ibn 
Quddama, 18 f.; A. Querry, Droit musulman, i, 66 ff. 


(Tu. W. JuyNBOLt *) 

ADHAR [see Ta?RIKH]. 

ADHARBAYDJAN (AZARBAYDJAN) (i) pro- 
vince of Persia; (ii) Soviet Socialist Repu- 
blic. 

(i) The great province of Persia, called in 
Middle Persian Aturpataékan, older new-Persian 
Adharbadhagan, Adharbayagan, at present Azar- 
baydjan, Greek *Atoonathyn, Byzantine Greek 
*AdpaBtydvev, Armenian Atrapatakan, Syriac 
Adhorbayghan. The province was called after the 
general Atropates (‘protected by fire’), who at the 
time of Alexander’s invasion proclaimed his inde- 
pendence (328 B.C.) and thus preserved his kingdom 
(Media Minor, Strabo, xi, 13, 1) in the north-western 
corner of later Persia (cf. Ibn al-Mukaffa‘, in Yakit, 
i, 172, and al-Makdisi, 375: Adharbadh b. Biwarasf). 
The dynasty of Atropates flourished under the 
Arshakids and married into the royal house. The 
last scion of the house, Gaius Julius Artawazd, died 
in Rome in A.D. 38, when the kingdom was already 
incorporated by the Arshakids. (For the ancient 
history cf. Pauly-Wissowa, s.v. Atropatene.) Under 
the Sd4sAnians Adharbaydj4n was ruled by a marsuban 
and towards the end of the period belonged to the 
family of Farrukh-Hormizd, (see Marquart, Evran- 
Sahr, 108-14). The capital of Adharbaydjan was at 
Shiz (or Ganzak), which corresponds to the ruins 
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of Laylan (south-east of Lake Urmiya). It possessed 
a famous firetemple which the Sasanian kings visited 
on their accession. Later the fire was removed to 
the less accessible Arshakid castle of BrOappate, 
OnBapyate (now Takht-i Sulayman). 

The Arab conquest of Adharbaydjan is variously 
recorded under the years 18-22/639-43. In the days 
of ‘Umar, Hudhayfa b. al-Yam4n is said to have 
conquered Adharbaydjin coming from Nihawand; 
other expeditions: came from Shahrazir. Hudhayfa 
made a treaty with the marzubén whose capital 
was in Ardabil. He agreed to pay 800,000 dirhams 
and the Arabs promised not to enslave anyone, to 
respect the fire-temples and the ceremonies held in 
them, and to protect the population against the 
Kurds (nomads) of Balasagin, Sabalan and Shat- 
radhan. 

The population of Adharbaydjan (of Iranian 
origin) spoke a multitude of dialects (al-Makdisi, 
375: 70 languages near Ardabil). Arab chieftains 
settled in various districts: Rawwad al-Azdi in the 
region of Tabriz; Ba‘ith al-Rabi‘a in Marand; Murr b. 
‘Ali al-Rudayni south of Lake Urmiya, etc. They 
were gradually absorbed by the native population 
and towards the middle of the 4th/1oth century 
the Rawwddids were considered as Kurds. (See in 
detail Sayyid A. Kasrawi, Pddshahan-t gum-nam, 
i-iii, Teheran 1928-9.) 

After the revolt of Babak (9.v.], the grip of the 
caliphate on Adharbaydjan weakened. The last 
energetic governors of the province (276-317/889-929) 
were the Sadjids [¢g.v.] who themselves ended in 
revolt. After their fall native dynasties sprang up 
in Adhardaydjan. After the Kharidjite Daysam 
(half Arab and half Kurd), Adharbaydjan was 
occupied by the Daylamite Marzuban b. Muhammad, 
of the bafini creed (see MUSAFIRIDS). The Daylamites 
were succeeded by the Kurdish Rawwéadids [g.v.] 
(373-463/983-1070). 

In the beginning of the 5th/11th century the 
Ghuzz hordes, first in smaller parties, and then in 
considerable numbers, under the Seldjtikids occupied 
Adharbaydjan. In consequence, the Iranian popu- 
lation of Adharbaydjan and the adjacent parts of 
Transcaucasia became Turkophone. In 531/1136 
Adharbaydjan fell to the lot of the atdbek Ildigiz 
(q.v.] (better *Eldigiiz) whose descendants ruled, in 
competition with the Ahmadilis (¢.v.], till the short- 
lived invasion of the Kh*4rizm-shah }jalal al-Din 
(622-8/1225-31) at whose heels came the Mongols. 
With the arrival of the Il-khan Hilagi (654/1256) 
Adharbaydjan became the centre of a great empire 
extending from the Oxus to Syria. The residence 
of the Mongols was first in Maragha [g.v.] and then 
in Tabriz (g.v.] which became a great centre of trade 
and cultural life. After the Mongols and their suc- 
cessors the Djalairs {g.v.], Adharbaydjan was 
occupied by the Turkmens returning from the west 
(the Kara Koyunlu [q¢.v.} and Ak Koyunlu [¢.v.]}) 
whose capital was in Tabriz (780-908/1378-1502). 

After 907/1502 Adharbaydjan became the chief 
bulwark and rallying ground of the Safawids, them- 
selves natives of Ardabil and originally speaking 
the local Iranian dialect. In the meantime, between 
1514 and 1603, the Ottomans frequently occupied 
Tabriz and other parts of the province. The Persian 
control was restored by Shah ‘Abbas but during the 
Afghdn invasion (1135-42/1722-8) the Ottomans 
recaptured Adharbaydjan and other western 
provinces of Persia, until Nadir Shah expelled them. 

In the beginning of the reign of Karim Khan 
Zand the Afghan Azid Khan revolted in Adhar- 


baydjan and later the Dumbuli Kurds of Khoy and 
other tribal chiefs lorded it over various parts of 
Adharbaydian. 

With the advent of the Kadjars Adharbaydjan 
became the traditional residence of the heirs-apparent. 
In the north the final frontier with Russia (along the 
Araxes) was established in 1828 (treaty of Turkman- 
éay). The western frontier with Turkey was delimi- 
tated only in 1914, and under Rid& Shah Persia 
ceded to Turkey a small area north of the Ararat, 

After 1905 the representatives of Adharbaydjan 
took a lively part in the Persian revolution. On 
3 April 1908 Russian troops arrived in Adharbay- 
djan, by agreement with Great Britain, to protect the 
foreign colonies in Tabriz, but then prolonged their 
stay under various pretexts, and in 1914-7 warred 
with the Turks with varying fortune. They evacuated 
Adharbaydjan after the Russian revolution (1917), 
and on 8 June the Turks arrived and installed in 
Tabriz a Turcophile government. About this time 
there appeared the first traces of Adharbaydjani 
self-consciousness. The Persian control was restored 
by the future Ridi Shah on 5 September 1921. 
After the events of 1941 (see IRAN) the Soviet 
forces occupied the northern provinces, including 
Adharbaydjan. Under cover of the occupation, 
there developed a movement for the autonomy of 
Adharbaydjan within the limits of the Persian 
state. The Russians evacuated Adharbaydjan by 
the beginning of May 1946 (instead of March 1946, 
as first agreed) and this delay led to a great discussion 
in the United Nations and to the first official split 
among the Allies. After the evacuation, the Premier 
Kawam recognised the provincial autonomy of 
Adharbaydjan in an agreement signed on 13 June 
1946, by which the rights of local self-government 
with the use of the local Turkish dialect were guaran- 
teed. However, on 4 November, Persian troops 
moved into Adharbaydjan and the status quo ante 
was restored. 

Geography. The list of towns and districts of 
Agharbaydjan in Ibn Khurradadhbih, 119, is 
important for the composition of the province 
(ktiva) soon after the conquest, and possibly even 
under the Sasanians: 1. Maragha; 2. Miyanadj; 
3. Ardabil; 4. Sisar (= Senna); 5. Barza (= Sakkiz ?); 
6. Sabur-khast; 7. Tabriz; 8. Marand; 9. Khoy; 
to. Kilsara; 11. Mikan; 12. Barzand; 13. Djanza 
(Ganzak); 14. Djabarwan; 15. Niriz; 16. Urmiya; 
17. Salmas; 18. Shiz; 19. Rustak a!-Salak; 20. Rustak 
Sind-baya (*Sind-pdye); 21. al-Badhdh; 22. Urm; 
23. Balwan-Karadj (= Karadja-dagh?); 24. Rustak 
Sarah (Sarab); 25. Daskiyadwar (?); 26. Rustak 
May-pahradj. Of these nos. 4, 5, 6, 13, 14, 15, 18, 
Ig and 26 lie to the south of Lake Urmiya (in the 
direction of Daynawar); nos. 7, 8, 9, 16 and 17 in 
the north-western corner; nos. I, 2, 3, I0, II, 12, 21, 
22, 23 and 24 east of the meridian of Tabriz. Nos. 
20 and 2§ cannot be located. The frontier in the 
south was no. 26: “the watch of Media” (possibly 
the present day Sunkur [¢.v.]; in the east, it passed 
between Miyana and Zandjan [g.v.]; in the N.E. 
Ibn Khurradadhbih, 121, names Warthin (now 
Altan on the south bank of the Araxes) as “the 
end of the ‘amal of Adharbaydjan’. Thus the 
territory of the province closely corresponded to 
its present extent, but as Adharbaydjan was usually 
governed jointly with the neighbouring Armenia 
and Arran (see al-Makdisi, 374: iklim al-rihab 
comprising the three provinces), administrative 
frontiers were subject to temporary changes, espe- 
cially in later times. In al-Makdisi, 374, Khoy, 
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Urmiya and even Dakharrak4n (south of Tabriz) are 
reckoned to Armenia. According to Yakit (13th 
century) Adharbaydjan extended down to Bardha‘a 
(Parthav). In Nushat al-Kuléb (730/1340), 89, 
Nakhicewan and Ordib4d, on the left bank of the 
Araxes, are mentioned under Adharbaydjan. 

Very characteristic for Adharbaydjan are the 
high peaks rising in various parts of the territory, 
with ranges of mountains connecting them: Mt. 
Sawalan west of Ardabil (15,792 feet), Mt. Sahand, 
south of Tabriz (12,000 feet), the Lesser Ararat 
(12,840 feet) south of which runs the long range 
which forms the frontier with Turkey and ‘Irak, 
and which in its southern part is studded with high 
peaks, The central parts of Adharbaydjan consist both 
of considerable plains (Tabriz, Marand, Khoy, Salm4s) 
and of high plateaux burrowed by deep gorges. 

The territory of Adharbaydjin belongs to the 
basins of the Caspian, of Lake Urmiya and of the 
Tigris. Towards the Caspian flow: (i) the tributaries 
of the Safid Rid having their sources on the south- 
eastern face of Mt. Sahand, and (ii) the southern 
tributaries of the Araxes (the river of Ardabil, 
Kara-su; the rivers of Karadja-dagh; the river of 
Khoy and the river of Maki, Zangi-céay). The 
internal Lake Urmiya (¢.v.] drains an area of 52,500 
sq. km (the rivers of Maragha, Sufi-tay etc.; the 
river of Tabriz, Adji-¢ay; the numerous rivers of 
Salmas and Urmiya; the important rivers of the 
Kurdish districts, Djaghati, Tatawa, Gddir). The 
Lesser Zab rises on the Persian side of the frontier 
range and, through the gap of Alan, emerges into 
the plains of Northern ‘Irak to join the Tigris. 

The population of Adharbayadjan lives chiefly in 
villages. The largest towns are Tabriz (280,000 
inhabitants), Ardabil (63,000), Urmiya, Khoy 
(49,000), Maragha (35,000). The semi-nomads are 
found on the Mighan steppe (the Turkish Shah- 
sewan ([q.v.]) and in the Kurdish districts along the 
Turkish frontier and south of Lake Urmiya. The 
population in its great majority speaks the local 
dialect of ‘“‘Adharbaydjan Turkish’? (see ADHARI). 
The characteristic features of the latter are Persian 
intonations and disregard of the vocalic harmony, 
reflecting the non-Turkish origin of the Turkicised 
population. The remains of the old Iranian (a@dhari) 
dialects are found in small groups in Karadja-dagh, 
near Sahand, near Djulfa, etc. Persian is the official 
language learnt at school. Armenians and Assyrians 
(‘‘Aysor’’) are found in the districts to the west of 
Lake Urmiya. Kurdish is spoken along the western 
frontier and in the southern districts, to the west 
of the Tatawa river. 

Bibliography: J. Marquart, Eran&ahr, 1901, 
108-14; P. Schwarz, Iran im Mittelalter, viii, 
1932-4, 959-1600 (a most detailed digest of Arab 
geographers); Le Strange, 159 ff.; V. Minorsky, 
Roman and Byzantine campaigns in Atropatene, 
BSOAS, 1944, 245-65 (cf. E. Honigmann, in 
Byzantion, 1944-5, 389-93). For the list of Arab 
governors cf, R. Vasmer, Chronologie der arabischen 
Statthalter von Armenien, etc. (750-887), Vienna 
1931. Ritter, Erdkunde, ix, 763-1048; Khanikoff 
and Kiepert, Map of Aderbaijan, in Z. f. allgem. 
Erd., 1862; J. de Morgan, Mission scientifique, 
i, 290-358; Farhang-i Djughrafiyai-yi Iran, iv, 
1951, (lists of villages, maps); A. Monaco, 
L’Azerbeigian persiano, Soc. geogr. italiana, 1928. 
See also ARDABIL, BARZAND, GANZA, KHOY, MARA- 
GHA, MARAND, MUKAN, NIRIZ, SALMAS, SA’UDJ- 
BULAK (Mah4b4d), sniz, slsaR, SULDUZ, TABRiZ, 
URMIYA, USHNU. (V. Mrxnorsky) 
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(ii) Azerbaydjan, Soviet Socialist Republic 
{Az.SSR) in the eastern part of Transcaucasia, 
between the south-eastern branches of the Caucasus, 
the Caspian coast and the Araxes (which separates. 
it from the Persian province of the same name). In 
the north-east it borders on the Daghest4n Auton- 
omous republic (part of the Russian Socialist 
Federal Soviet Republic, RSFSR). In the north- 
west it borders on the Georgian S.S. Republic (along 
the Alazan) and in the west on the Armenian S.S. 
Republic (along the line running east of Lake 
Sewan = Gékée). In the south-west the autonomous. 
republic (ASSR) of Nakhtewan, locked within the 
Armenian territories, is part of the Azerbaidjan 
republic, whereas the highlands of Kara-bakh (with 
a considerable Armenian population) form an 
autonomous territory (oblast) within Azerbaydjan. 

Historically the territory of the republic cor- 
responds to the Albania of the classical authors 
(Strabo, xi, 4; Ptolemy, v, 11), or in Armenian 
Alvan-k‘, and in Arabic Arran (¢.v.]. The part of 
the republic lying north of the Kur (Kura) formed 
the kingdom of Sharwan (later Shirw4n (g.v.]). 

After the collapse of the Imperial Russian army 
Baka was protectively occupied by the Allies 
(General Dunsterville, 17 August-14 Sept. 1918) on 
behalf of Russia. The Turkish troops under Nirf 
Pasha occupied Baki on 15 Sept. 1918 and reor- 
ganized the former province under the name of 
Azarbaydjan—as it was explained, in view of the 
similarity of its Turkish-speaking population with 
the Turkish-speaking population of the Persian 
province of Adharbaydjan. When after the Mudros 
armistice the Allies reoccupied Baki (17 Oct. 1918), 
General Thomson (28 Dec. 1918) recognized the 
existing Azarbaydjan government of the Musdwat 
party as the only local authority. After the evacu- 
ation of the Allies, the Soviet regime was proclaimed 
in Baki on 28 April 1920, without armed opposition, 
and Azerbaydjin became one of the three republics 
of the federated Transcaucasia. In 1936 the fede- 
ration came to an end and on the 5 Dec. 1936 
Azerbaydjan was admitted into the U.S.S.R. as 
one of the sixteen constituent republics of the Union. 

The present-day republic possesses an area of 
87,700 sq. km. and a population of 3.2 million, of 
which 28°, live in towns. Local Turks are in a 
Majority of 3/5, whereas the Armeninas form 12°/, 
of the population, and Russians 10%. The capital 
of the republic, Baki (g.v.], counts 809,000 inhabit- 
ants, Gandja [q.v.] (formerly Elizavetpol and Kiro- 
vabad) 99,000. Other large towns are Shamakhi, 
Kuba, Saliyan, Nukhi, Mingeéawr, etc. 

Bibliography: Bolshaye Sovictskaye Entsik., 
1951; Chambers’s Encyc., 1950; L. C. Dunsterville, 
The Adventures of Dunsterforce, London 1920. 

(V. Mrnorsky) 

ADHARGUN (P., “flame-coloured”; Arabic 
ADHARYUN), a plant about 2-3 feet high with 
finger-long elongated leaves, of a red-yellow colour, 
and malodorous blossoms with a black kernel, The 
identification of this plant is not yet well established: 
in Greek xep& &Caprov occurs synonymously with 
Senecio vulgaris, the common groundsel (B. Lang- 
kavel, Botanik der spatern Griechen, 1866, 74; I. Low, 
Aramdische Pflanzennamen, 1879, 47). The descrip- 
tions of the Arabian authors leave a choice between 
the dark yellow buphthalmos, for which Clément- 
Mullet decided, and the calendula officinalis, mari- 
gold, which indeed unites the characteristic features 
of shape, hue and smell and which formerly was 
officinal. In Arab medicine adharytin passed for a 
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cordial, an antidote, etc. The plant played in 
popular belief a greater part than in medicine: it 
was believed that its odour alone was sufficient to 
cause or to facilitate delivery as well as to drive 
away flies, rats and lizards. 

Bibliography: Ibn al-Baytar, Diam‘, Balak 
1291, i, 16; Ibn al-‘Awwam, Faldka, transl. 
Clément-Mullet, Paris 1866, i, 269; Kazwini 
(Wiistenfeld) i, 271; L. Leclerc, in Notices et 
extratts des manuscrits, xxiii, 38; Meyerhof and 
Sobhy, Thé abridged version of ‘the Book of Simple 
Drugs’? etc., i, 146 ff. (J. Hewx) 
ADHARI (AZERIN), a Turkish dialect. 

{i) Language, (ii) literature. 
(i) LANGUAGE 


The word Adhari, which means “pertaining to 
Adharbaydjin”, has been used to denote various 
ethnic groups from the roth century onward. It 
was applied to the Adharbaydjan Republic founded 
in the Caucasus in 1918, and is extended in the 
present day to cover not only the Soviet Republic 
of Adharbaydjan and Persian Adharbaydjan but 
also the Turkish populations of Khurasan, Astarabad, 
Hamadan and other parts of Persia, Daghestan and 
Georgia. 

Adhari Turkish has long maintained its identity 
as a literary language. According to the latest 
morphological classification of the Turkish dialects 
(Radloff, Samoilovich), it forms the ‘Southern 
Turkish” group, along with the Turkish of Anatolia, 
Turkmenistan, the Balkan peninsula and the 
Crimean littoral. Although the last word on the 
subject has not yet been said, the dialects of spoken 
Aghari seem to fall into the following main groups: 
(i) Bakd-Shirw4n ; (ii) Gandja- Karabagh; (iii) Tabriz; 
(iv) Urmiya. 

The chief phonetic and morphological characte- 
ristics of Adhari are summarized below (the forms 
in brackets are those of the Turkish of Turkey). 

a. Vowels: 

There are two e-sounds an open [e] and a closed 
{e] (here shown as ¢). The former represents the 
sound of fatha in Arabic and Persian borrowings: 
feget (fakat), veten (vatan). So too in conjunction 
with ‘ayn (which medially is heard as a pause): 
eliy (itir), eli (Ali), me’den (maden), ye'nt (yant), 
me’suy (mdsuk). 

Closed ¢ occurs in initial syllables where other 
dialects of the group have 7: ents (ints), endir- (indir-), 
ekiz (tkiz), elm (ilim), etibar (ittbar). It is also heard 
in the diphthong in eyn (ayn), eynt (aynt). 

Initial 4 has become i in modern Adhari: tray 
{irak), ilty (ilik), tlan (ytlan). 

av, ev of other dialects and Arabic au, appear 
as oy, dy, ou, 6 or 6: pild (pilav), dousan, dodsan 
(tavsan), Sdan (avdan), sdymek (seumek), dy (ev) 
débylet (deviet), ddstirmek (devsirmek), toy (tavuk), 
coher (cevher). 

b. Consonants: 

The sound of & is rare in Adhhari. Initially it is 
replaced by g, medially and finally by y, except 
in foreign borrowings, where medial & becomes g 
or y. When doubled, it is pronounced kg: gaya 
(kaya), gardas (kardes), baymay (bakmak), hegiget 
(hakikat), egide (akide), ayll (akil), teyvim (takvim), 
bakgal (bakkal), sakga (sakka). 

Palatal & replaces palatal g at the beginnings of 
words: kég- (gég-), Rdlge (gélge). In the Adhari of 
Gandja and Persia, medial and final & is pronounced 
like the ch of German ich: béytih (biiyiik), cehmeh 
dcekmek). 


Initial y disappears: il (yil), tis (ytiz). 

Initial ¢ and d interchange, with no apparent rule: 
tut (dul), tiésmek (diismek), dartmay (tartmak). In 
foreign words, final # is lost after y or s, but is 
preserved when followed by a vowel: vay (vakit), 
evdes (abdest), dos (dost), but vaytim, evdeste, dosta, 

Initial 6 is almost always changed to m under the 
influence of a following : men (ben), minmek 
(binmek), muncuy (boncuk). Exceptions: buynus 
(boynuz), bende. 

# survives in some dialects: dofius (domuz), mafia 
(bana). In others it is dropped, nasalizing the 
preceding vowel: mda (bana), kéul (géniil), géziia 
(gdztine). In the dialects of Baki and Persia it 
becomes w, particularly in the genitive, dative and 
accusative cases of the possessive forms of nouns: 
eviwin (evinin), eviiwe, eviiwt. 

ry disappears from some words in the various 
dialects, with no definite rule, and in the Adhari of 
Persia is regularly dropped from the 2nd person 
singular and plural and the 3rd person plural of 
verbal forms: see under Verbs, below. dir/dir loses 
its 7, becoming di/di. 

1 is commonly dropped from defil: déyti, dey, 
deyi. In some words it replaces r: hangal/hengel 
(hangar), incil (incir), serel (zarar). 

c. Vowel Harmony is generally observed in 
Adhari, except in the dialects of Baka, Nukha and 
Persia, where we find velar suffixes added to palatal 
stems—ilmay, viyacay, geday, bildiyi—and rounded 
vowels in suffixes: aton, babon, alduy, gelduy. 

d. Morphology: 

The chief morphological peculiarities are these: 
(1) The accusative suffix of all vowel-stems except 
su is -nij/nt: arabani, derenit. Consonant-stems are 
treated as in the Turkish of Turkey: ayact, demiri. 
(2) The suffix which denotes a regular occupation 
or forms a noun of agent is -¢i/-¢4: demirgi, arabagi, 
alvergi, yasi¢t. (3) kimi or kimin is always used in 
place of gibt, and ten or cen/can in place of kadar or 
dek: indtyeten, indiyecen, aysamacan, diinenecen, 
(4) The interrogative ms generally comes after the 
verbal suffixes: dydedimi (evde midir), geleremm 
(geltr miyim), yorgunsanmt (yorgun musun), gelmi- 
semt (gelmis miyim). (5) In the conjugation of the 
verb, k and y are used instead of z in the 1st person 
plural: gelmirtk (gelmiyoruz); almarty, (almaylz), 
varajty or varacty (varacagiz), sata bilmerik (sata- 
may1z). (6) With personal names, instead of the plural 
suffix, gil is used, which means “house’’ in Cuwash: 
Ahmeigil (Ahmet’ler), Memmetgil (Mehmet'ler), Hesen- 
gil (Hasan’lar). 

Verbs: 

Adhari has no necessitative mood; instead, it 
uses gerek with the optative: gerek alam, gerek 
satam, gerek isdiyesen (istemelisin). 

The suffix of the 2nd person of the imperative 
is an invariable ginen, found only in Adhart: 
gelginen, atginen. 

The suffix of the present I tense is -tr*: gelirem, 
gelirsen|gelisen, gelir, gelirik{geltiriiy|geltiruy, gelirsis] 
gelistiz, geliller{gellile. The negative suffix is -mir{-mir: 
gelmirem, gelmirsen|gelmisen, gelmir ... gelmiller/gel- 
mille. The impotential form is: gelemmirem, gelem- 
mirsen|gelemmisen, gelemmir... gelemmiller/gelem- 
mille. 

The present II or aorist tense is formed with 
-er]-ar: gelerem|gellem, gelerse. The negative: gel- 
merem|gelmenem, gelmezsen|gelmesen, gelmez, gelmerik] 
gelmeruy, gelmezsiniz/gelmesiiz, gelmesler|gelmeszle. The 
impotential: gelemmerem, gelemmessen|gelemesen etc. 
The idea of inability is also expressed by the use of 
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the auxiliary verb bilmemek: gele bilmirem, gele 
bilmirsen etc. 

The optative: olam/olum, olasan, ola, alay, 
olastftz/olasiz, olalarjolala. Negative: almtyam/al- 
miyem, almtyasan{almiyesen, almtyalalmye, almlyah{ 
almlyay, almtyastflzjalmiyestiizlalmiyesiz, almtyalar 
almiyeler. : 

The dubitative: almisam, almtssan{almisan, alip/ 
alifjalttdt, almisty/almisuy, almisstits/almistts/almt- 
suz, alpla/aliflarjalitdtiar. 

Participle and gerundives: The participle in 
widest use is in -en/-an: gelen, satan. Adharti is badly 
off for gerundives. In place of -ken and -rek it makes 
use of -ende/-anda: gelende (gelirken). The participle 
in -dix is not used in the absolute form but only 
with case-endings. 

Bibliography: For an extensive bibliography 
of works published up to 1933, see A. Caferoglu, 
Sarkta ve garpta Asert lehgesi tethikleri, Azerbaycan 
Yurt Bilgisi, iii, Istanbul 1933-4. The main 
scientific studies are: J. Zenker, Allgemeine 
Grammatik der Tiirkisch-tatarischen Sprachen, 
Leipzig 1848; K. Foy, Aserbajganische Studien 
mit einer Charakteristik des Stidtiirkischen, MSOS 
1903, 126-93, 1904, 197-265; H. Ritter, Azer- 
beidschanische Texte zur nordpersischen Volkskunde, 
Isl., 1921, 181-212, 1939, 234-68; A. Djaferoglu, 
975 Azdrbajganische Lieder “Bajaty” tn der Mundart 
von Gdngd nebst einer sprachlichen Erklarung, 
Breslau 1930; S. Talfphanbeyli, Karabag-Istanbul 
sivelerinin savttyat cthetinden mukayesesi, Axer- 
baycan Yurt Bilgist, iii; M. A. Shiraliev, [zsledovanie 
narechty azerbaydjanskovo yazika, Moscow 1947; 
H. Seraja Szapszat, Proben der Volksliteratur der 
Tiirken aus dem persischen Aserbatdschan, Cracow 
1935; Muharrem Ergin, Kadi Burhaneddin divant 
tiserinde bir gramer denemesi, Tiirk Dili ve Edebiyatt 
Dergisi, iv, Istanbul 1951, 287-327; T. Kowalski, 
Sir Aurel Stein's Sprachaufzeichnungen in A jnallu- 
Dialekt aus Stidpersien, Cracow 1937; K. Dmitriev 
and O. Chatskaya, Quatrains populaires de I’ Azer- 
baidjan, JA, 1928, 228-65; Djeyhoun bey Hadji- 
beyli, Le dialecte et le folklore du Karabagh, JA, 
1933, 31-144. See also M. F. KGpriilii’s article 
Asert in IA, 


{ii) LITERATURE, 


If we set aside the Kitdb-f Dede Korkud (q.v.], 
whose composition is ascribed to the 11th century, 
although the text was probably not fixed before 
the r4th, the first great name in Adhari Turkish 
literature is that of Shaykh ‘Izz al-Din Asfarayini, 
a renowned 13th-century poet who wrote under the 
makhlas of Hasan-oghlu or Pir Hasan. 

Two poets of the 14th century who played an 
important part in the development of Adhari lite- 
rature were Kadi Burhan al-Din [¢.v.] and Nesimi. 
NesimI [¢.v.], who sometimes used the makhlas of 
Hiiseyni, was a contemporary of Timir. A master 
of Arabic and Persian, as well as of Adhari, he 
used his poetic gift to propagate the Hurifi doctrine. 
His simple and attractive diction made him the 
most popular poet of his time. The mediaeval 
period of Adhari literature is regarded as closing 
with him, but the themes and lyricism of his poetry 
had their influence on the development of the new 
period. 

The simple Turkish style introduced by Nesimi 
was raised to its greatest heights by Habibi, Shah 
Ismail the Safawi and Fudili. Habibi, poet, lyricist 
and scholar, who for a while enjoyed the patronage 
of Shah Ism4‘il Safawi, constitutes a stage between 
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Nesimi, Shah Isma‘il and Fudili. The language of 
his matchless sifi love-poems differs but little 
from that of his predecessors, whereas his contem- 
porary Shah Isma‘il [¢.v.] (‘‘Khata1’’, 1485-1524) 
made a literary vehicle of the real Adhari Turkish 
of the people. This departure from the classical 
literary language has been explained as due simply 
to Shah IsmA‘il’s desire to find a large audience for 
his political and religious views. At all events he 
opened a new period in Adhari literature, both by 
his endeavour to escape from the Perso-Arabic 
vocabulary used by Fudiuli [q.v.], and by his own. 
remarkable creative powers. The course taken by 
writers after him was towards the language and 
literature of the people. 

In this new development, which continued through 
the 17th and 18th centuries, an important part was 
played by the political, social and cultural movements 
then afoot in Adharbaydjan. Classical literature 
began to develop side by side with the literature 
of the people, in the semi-independent khanates 
then coming into existence. Among the products of 
this folk-literature were romantic poems such as. 
Kor-oghlu, ‘Ashtk Gharib, Shah Ismail and Asli 
we-Kerem. This genre, known as ‘dshikh (‘adshik) 
literature, made great advances in Adharbaydjin 
and formed a bridge between the classical literary 
language and the local dialects. 

The progress made by folk-literature had its effect 
on the development of the classical literature, as is 
particularly evident in the language of the 17th- 
and 18th-century poets Mesihi, $4°ib Tabrizi [g.v.], 
Kawsi, Agha Mesih Shirwani, Nishat, Widadi and 
Wakif. Of these, Kawsi and Mesihi are especially 
noteworthy for their. poetic power. Above all, the 
creative writers Widadi and Wakif (18th century), 
who were steeped in the ‘asktkk literature, secured 
a large public for their poems among the broad 
mass of the people. Widadi, a prolific lyric poet, 
greatly enriched Adhari literature. His contemporary, 
Molla Panah Wakif (1717-97) is considered the 
founder of the modern school. He chose his themes 
from life and appears in his poems as an historian 
and a realist. The simplicity, sincerity and melo- 
diousness of his sweet songs in praise of his beloved 
and other beauties, replete with the lyricism of the 
people, have won him a great and abiding fame 
among the Adharis. In the same category is Dhakir 
(1774-1857), the greatest master of 19th-century 
comic poetry in Adhari. The foremost stylist of 
Adhari literature, he exposed in biting lampoons 


‘the injustices and shortcomings of the age. 


After Wakif a new stage begins. Adhari literature 
underwent a virtual revolution, acquiring a number 
of new genres, thanks to the mature genius of 
Akhund-zade {¢.v.]. For the first time we find 
historical works, drama and prose-writings. ‘Abbas- 
Kuli Agha Kudsi (Bakikhanll: 1794-1847), poet, 
scholar and lover of learning, is noted for his lyrical 
and satirical works. The literary coteries founded 
by Mirza Shefi* ‘‘Wazeh’”’, NebatI] and Natawan 
Khanim (1837-97) on the one hand, and in Karabagh 
and Shamakh{ on the other, and continued by such 
poets as Sayyid ‘Azim, ‘Asi, Newres, Kudsi, Safa 
and Salik, contributed by their rivalries to the 
enrichment of Adhari literature. Seyyid ‘Azim 
(1835-88), who was recognized as a master of the 
ghazal and the kasida, joined Ekindji, the progressive 
newspaper founded in 1875 by Hasan Bek Zerdabi 
(1841-1907) and devoted his poetic powers to 
castigating the fanaticism of the people. 

The end of the 19th century may be described as 
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the period of the development of the Adhari press. 
The appearance of Ekindji, the first Adharl news- 
paper, was followed by that of several others: Diya 
and Diyd-t Kafkas, at Tiflis (1879-1884); Keshkiil 
(1883-91), Saark-t Ris (1903-05), all of which served 
as rallying-points for progressive men of letters. 
The tempo of this development quickened remark- 
ably after the Russian revolution of 1905, conditions 
becoming then more favourable, and new topics, 
ideas and figures began to appear. A stream of new 
periodicals arose: Hayat, Irshad, Terakki, Kaspiy, 
Adtk Sés. Their publishers were Ahmed Agha-oghlu, 
SAlf Bey Hiiseyn-zade, ‘Ali Merdan Top¢!-bash{ and 
Mehmed Emin Resil-z4de, nationalists and modern- 
ists with a knowledge of Ottoman, Russian and 
Persian literary and political life. Thanks to their 
labours and those of men like them, the common 
people became accustomed to the new cultural 
movement. The protagonist in the struggle was 
Alekper Sabir (d. 1911), the unequalled master of 
Adhari satire, who used all the powerful resources 
of his pen to flay reaction, fanaticism and ignorance. 
Support came to him from the famous poet Djelil 
Mamet Kull-zdde, editor of the progressive and 
‘democratic revue Molla Nasr al-Din, and from 
‘Abbas Sthhat (1874-1918). 

Mehmed Hadi and Hiiseyn Djawid were influenced 
by the literature of Turkey, imitating Namfk Kemal, 
Fikret and Hamid, and the poet Ahmed Dijewad 
also showed the influence of the Turkish national 
literary movement. Nedjef Bey Wezirli and ‘Abd 
til-Rahim Bey Hakwerdi maintained a constant flow 
of dramatic works, while Magoma and members of 
the Hadijfbeyli family composed operettas and 
operas for the Adhari theatre, laying the foundations 
of a national music. 

The chief figures of the latest period, from the 
fall of the independent Republic of Adharbaydjan to 
the present day, are Djelfl Mamet Kulf-zade, Akwerdi, 
‘Abd Allah Shaik, Dja‘far Djabbarli, and, of the 
younger generation, the poets Siileyman Riistem, 
Samed Wurgun, Rafi‘beyli Nigar, Mirwari Dilbazi. 

Bibliography: The most important studies 

of Adhari literary history are listed in JA, s.v. 

Azert (M. F. Képriilii). Other notable works are: 

B. Cobanzade, Azert edebiyatinin yeni devri, 

Baku 1930; M. Ali Nazim, <Azerbaydjanskaya 

khudojestvennaya literatura, Trudi Azerbay- 

djanskovo filial’a, xxx, Baku, 1936); Muhtasar 

Azerbaycan edebiyat: tarthi, Baku 1443; Antologiya 

azerbaydjanskoy poezii, Moscow 1939; B. Nikitin, 

La littérature des Musulmans en U.R.S.S., REI, 

1934, cahier iii; M. E. Resulzade, Cagdas Azer- 

baycan edebiyats, Ankara 1950; A. Vahap Yurt- 

sever, Sdbir’in Axzerbaycan edebiyatindaki yeri, 

Ankara 1951. {A. CAFEROGLU) 

‘ADHRA? [see nupjUM). 

ADHRI‘AT, the Edrei of the Bible, to-day 
Der‘a, chief town of Hawran, 106 km. south 
of Damascus. Situated on the borderline between a 
basaltic region and the desert, the town, formerly 
renowned for its wine and oil, was always a great 
market for cereals and an important centre of trade 
routes. Before the Assyrian conquest (732 B.C.) the 
kingdoms of Damascus and Israel contended for it; 
some scholars have identified it with the Aduri of 
the Amarna tablets. The capital of Batanea, Adraa 
was taken by Antiochus III in 218 B.C.; then 
occupied by the Nabateans; next it came under 
Roman domination, and from 106 onwards was 
incorporated in Provincia Arabia. In the Christian 
era, Adraa became the seat of a bishopric of Arabia. 


In 613 or 614 the Persians, in the course of their 
victorious campaign against the Byzantines, sacked 
the town and destroyed the olive-groves of the 
region (al-Tabarl, i, 1005, 1007), On the eve of 
the hidjra, Adhri‘4t was the centre of an important 
Jewish colony; the tribe of Nadir, driven out of 
Medina by Muhammad, took refuge there with 
their co-religionists. During the caliphate of Aba 
Bakr the inhabitants submitted to the Muslims, 
and acclaimed ‘Umar when he passed through the 
region. It is stated that Mu‘awiya II b. Yazid was 
born there. At the time of the Karmatian rebellion, 
293/906, the population was massacred. 

We find the place, called ‘City of Bernard d’E- 
tampes’, in the works of the chroniclers of the 
Crusades, in 1119 and 1147 in particular. During 
the Mamlik and Ottoman epoch Adhri‘at, capital 
of Bathaniyya, formed part of the province of 
Damascus and was one of the stages of the Pilgrim- 
age. The building of the railway linking Damascus, 
‘Amman, and Medina made it an important station, 
a junction for Busra and Hayfa; it was occupied by 
the British on 28 September 1918. 

At the present day Der‘a is an important railway 
centre, the southern road from Damascus to Baghdad 
passes through it, and it is a Syrian frontier post 
on the Jordan border. 

Bibliography: Baladhuri, Futéhk, 126, 139; 
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the Moslems, 383; Baudrillart, Dict. Hist. et 
Géogr. ecclésiastiques, s.v. Adraa; Schumacher, 
Across the Jordan, 121f.; R. Dussaud, Topo- 
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Le siecle des Omeyyades, 169; R. Grousset, Hist, 
des Croisades, i, 547, ii, 215; J. Cantineau, Les 
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Princ. Exp., i, 10; ii/A, 307; iii/A, 281 ff.; iv/D, 
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ADHRUH (cf. A8Spoa), more rarely UpHRvuH, a 

place between Ma‘an and Petra, a magnificent 
Roman camp (the surviving monuments are described 
by Briinnow and Domaszewski), supplied by a 
gushing spring. This place, situated in pre-Islamic 
times in the Djudham country, was visited by the 
Kurayshite caravans. It submitted to Muhammad 
on payment of tribute during the expedition to 
Tabuik (9/631); the treaty of capitulation handed 
down by our authorities is probably authentic. 
Mu‘awiya is said to have received there the homage 
of al-Hasan, the son of ‘Ali. According to some 
Arab geographers Adhruh was the chief town of 
the district of al-Sharat, in the province of al-Balka?. 
It is not mentioned since the time of the crusaders, 
who nevertheless possessed in that region Ahmant, 
Vaux Moyse (= WA4di Mis4), etc. 

Adhruh became famous in Islamic history on 
account of the conference which took place there 
after the battle of Siffin, in order to reach a decision 
in the conflict between ‘Ali and Mu‘awiya (see SALT 
and mu‘Awtya). 

Bibltography: Istakhri, 58; Makdisi, 54, 155; 
Ya‘kabi, Buldan, 326; Hamdani, 129; Bakri 
(Wiistenfeld), 83; Y4kit, i, 184 f.; Briinnow and 
Domaszewski, Die Provincia Arabia, i, 443 ff.; 
Le Strange, Palestine under the Moslems, 35, 39, 
384.—The statement in Hudid al-‘Alam, 150, 
that the place was inhabited by Khiaridijites, is. 
due to a confusion between al-Shardt and al- 
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(H. LAMMENS-L. VEccIA VAGLIERI) 

AL-ADHWAy, broken plural of dk#, denoting the 
kings and lords of Yaman whose names are 
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formed with hi. The most famous are the Matha- 
mina, the eight princes (kayi (q.v.]) of Himyar (g.v.] 
who had the right of investiture at the election of 
the king. Their names are: Dhi Djadan, Dhi 
Hazfar, Dha Khalil, Dhai Mukar (Maka4r), Dhi 
Sahar, Dht Sirwah, Dhi Thu‘luban (Tha‘lab4n), 
Dhi ‘Uthkulaén, Al-Hamd§ani, JAlil, viii (ed. N.A. 
Faris), 159 includes Dhi Murathid, who is included 
also in the verses cited by Nashw4n, i, 263, where 
Dhi Sahar is omitted. 

Bibliography: Lane, 985a; Hamdani, S#d- 
arab. MuStabih, ed. Lofgren, 48-54 (where also the 
derivation adhwa@%tyya “title or dignity of al- 
Adhwa”, cf. O. Léfgren, Ein Hamdani-Fund, 
Uppsala 1935, 31); Nashwan, Shams al-‘Uliam, ed. 
Zetterstéen, i, 263, ed. ‘Azimuddin Ahinad, GMS 
xxiv, 16, 39, 48; M. Hartmann, Die arabische Frage, 
319 ff. (O. LércrREN) 
‘ADI 8. HATIM B. ‘ABD ALLAH B. SA‘D AL-TA7I, 

Aso TariIr, Companion of the Prophet, and 
subsequently a follower of ‘Ali. Son of the celebrated 
poet Hatim al-Ta’i (¢.v.], and, like him, a Christian, 
he had inherited the command of his tribe from 
his father, but when threatened with the loss of it 
he became converted to Islam, in 9 or 10/630-1, and 
collected the taxes of Tayyi? and Asad. After the 
death of the Prophet he remained faithful to Islam, 
and prevented his tribe from apostatizing during 
the ridda. Later on he took part in the conquest 
of ‘Irak, and received from ‘Uthm4n a grant of land, 
al-Rawha?, on the Nahr ‘Isa (cf. Le Strange, Lands, 
index) not far from the future Baghdad. However, 
he kept aloof from ‘Uthm4n, and it can be inferred 
from al-Tabari (i, 3164) that he had some connection 
with his assassins. He fought under. ‘Ali in the 
Battle of the Camel (36/656), where he !ost an eye. 
During the negotiations which preceded Siffin he 
was one of the delegates sent by ‘Ali to Mu‘awiya; 
then, as standard-bearer, he took part in the battle, 
in which his three sons were killed. Afterwards he 
lived at Kifa, where he did not renounce his ‘Alid 
sentiments, and offered effective protection to 
members of his tribe who were persecuted by the 
powerful governor of ‘Irak, Ziyad b. Abi Sufydn. 
He died in 68/687-88. 

Bibliography: Ibn Hisham, i, 948 sqq., 965; 
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‘ADI 8. MUSAFIR at-HaxxArl, SHAYKH SADi, 

Safi leader. He was an Arab of Kuraysh, an 
Umayyad, born at Bayt Far near Baalbek; he met 
‘Akil al-Manbidji, Hammad al-Dabbas, ‘Abd al- 
Kahir al-Suhrawardi, ‘Abd al-Kadir al-Djili,- Abu 
‘]-Wafa al-Hulwani and Aba Muhammad al-Shanbaki. 
He travelled far, spending much time in the wilder- 
ness till he settled in Laylash (Lalésh) near Mosul 
apparently before 505/1111, made for himself a 
convent there and started an order called the ‘Ada- 
wiyya. His rule was so severe that many sifi leaders 
were unable to follow it; it is said that he was the 
first to train novices. His ‘akida is quite orthodox 
and contains nothing unusual; he was opposed to 
the Mu‘tazila and to all innovations; as a siafi he 
was like al-Ghazzali. Ibn Taymiyya calls him a pious 
follower of the sunna, equates him with al-Shafi‘l 
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as a true believer and with ‘Abd al-KAadir al-Djili 
as a sifi; he adds that he experienced ecstasies and 
that there was some extravagance in him which 
increased under his successors. He died in 557/1162 
or two years earlier or a year later. The sayings and 
poems ascribed to him might have been uttered by 
any sufi. The poem quoted by Layard can hardly 
be genuine. 

According to a Christian legend, told by a munk 
Ramisho‘, he was a Kurd; his father tended the 
flocks of a monastery and he himself became its 
business manager. Taking advantage of the absence 
of the abbot and some of the monks, he massacred 
those who remained and seized the building. Three 
years later he was summoned to Maragha and put 
to death there in 619/1221; but in 682/1283 the 
building was restored to his descendants. 

As Shaykh ‘Adi had no children, the headship of 
the order passed to the offspring of his brother 
Sakhr. Another version is that ‘Adi adopted the son 
of a servant, Hasan al-Bawwab, and his descendants 
provided the heads who were treated with unusual 
respect, parents being proud to lend their daughters 
to them. The order was confined mainly to the 
Kurds though it had a convent in the Karafa at 
Cairo. The members looked towards ‘Adi (i.e. 
towards his grave) when they prayed and made 
him their treasure on which they relied in the 
hereafter; such devotion was not known in any 
other order. It is said that the extravagant views 
did not develop at once; only later did the sect 
give up the Muslim prayers and believe that ‘Adi 
was eating bread and onions with God and was 
the provider for his people. One chief of the order, 
Hasan b. ‘Adi, wept while listening to a sermon 
whereupon the Kurds nearly killed the too eloquent 
preacher. The order was strong enough to attract 
the attention of authority; this Hasan was put to 
death in 644/1246 by Badr al-Din Lu’lw of Mosul 
though the Kurds believe that he is not dead. Six 
years later Lulu’ dug up the bones of Shaykh ‘Adi 
and burnt them. In 655/1257 Sharaf al-Din Muham- 
mad b, ‘Adi was called to the help of ‘I1zz al-Din Kay 
Khusraw of Malatya along with another Kurd, 
Ahmad b. Bilas. Another descendant fled to Egypt 
with his Mongol wife in 675/1276 and yet another 
fled to Syria where he was killed in 680/1281, Early 
in the 8th/14th century one of the family kept almost 
royal state in Bayt Far; another, Amiran, served 
the government in Syria, then retired to Mizza and 
was venerated by the Kurds who made offerings 
to him. As they planned rebellion, Amiran was put 
in gaol (at his own wish, al-Durar al-Kamina, i, 414) 
and all was quiet, though the Kurds bowed down 
in front of the tower in which he was confined. 

A lawyer stirred up the orthodox in 817/1414,s0 
they destroyed the tomb and burnt the bones of 
the Shaykh in the presence of the remnant of his 
followers who are here called Suhbatiyya. Later the 
tomb was rebuilt. 

For the relation between the historical Shaykh 
‘Adi and his réle in the religion of the Yazidis, 
cf. yazipt. 
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‘ADI B. aL-RIKA‘, Ast Dvu?Ap ‘Api B. ZayD B. 
MALIK B. ‘ADI B. AL-RIKA‘ aL-‘AmiLt, Arab poet 
of Syria, who was, in Damascus, the panegyrist of 
the Umayyads, especially of al-Walid b. ‘Abd al- 
Malik (86-96/705-15), in the presence of whom he 
fought a poetical contest with Djarir; he was also 
the butt of attacks by al-RA4%. ‘Adi was celebrated 
for the grace of his nasib (see especially al-Mubarrad, 
al-Kamil, 85, concerning Umm al-Kasim) and for 
the care with which he composed his poems. His 
poems were known in Spain at an early date (BAH, 
ix, 397). He lived at least into the caliphate of 
Sulaym4n b. ‘Abd al-Malik (96-9/115-7). 

Bibliography: Djumahi, Tabakat (Hell), 
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‘ADI 8. ZAYD, Arab Christian poet of al- 
Hira, of the second half of the 6th century. His life 
was spent partly at the Sasanid court at Ctesiphon 
(al-Mad4’in), where he was secretary for Arab affairs 
to Chosroes Parwiz, and partly at the Lakhmid 
court at al-Hira, where he was a courtier and coun- 
cillor of al-Nu‘man III, whom he had helped to the 
throne. This last, however, as a result of the 
intrigues of his enemies, later had him incarcerated, 
and finally put to death in prison (about 600 A.D.). 
©Adtis one of the most curious figures in pre-Islamic 
Arab history and poetry. With Nabigha al-JDhuby4ni 
and al-A‘sha he represents the type of courtly and 
urbane poet familiar with a higher level of culture 
and civilization than those of the desert. Arab 
historico-literary tradition accordingly regards him 
as being on the fringe of the main stream of the 
poetry of the djahiliyya, because of his “‘un-Nadjdi’”’ 
language, although the subjects with which he 
dealt and the form which he gave them had a long 
and profound influence on the development of 
Arab poetry in the Muslim epoch. 

As ‘Adi’s diwan has been lost, only fragments of 
his work are known to us (collected in an incomplete 
fashion and without any critical sense by L. Cheikho, 
Shu‘ard@ al-Nasraniyya, 439-74, to which should 
be added fragments in al-Djahiz, al-Hayawan, iv, 
65-6, al-Makdisi, al-Bad? wa ’l-Ta?rikh, i, 151, Ibn 
Kutayba, al-Ski%, 112-3, and various quotations in 
the Hamdsa of al-Buhturi). Among these verses, 
those describing Biblical episodes (the creation and 
man’s first sin) are of interest for the history of 
religion and culture: they, together with other 
evidence, confirm that the poet was a Christian 
(tbddi). But the main themes of his poetry seem 
to have been, on the one hand, praise of wine, and, 
on the other, meditation on the decay of human 
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passions and effort, rendered vain by the inexorable 
passage of time. Of the -former category a few 
sparse but significant examples have been preserved; 
we know that they were appreciated and imitated 
by Walid b. Yazid and, later, by Abii Nuwds. On 
the second theme, which was probably inspired by 
the poet’s own misfortunes, we possess numerous 
fragments which are interesting not only for their 
pious and ascetic Stimmung (a curious contrast 
with the hedonism of the bacchic poetry), but for 
the reflections on and evocation of Oriental (Arabo- 
Iranian) history which are to be found there, exem- 
plifying the vanity and feebleness of man. Instances 
of this are the famous fragment on al-Nu‘m4n I and 
the castle of Khawarnak (A ghani*, ii, 138-9 and else- 
where), another on Hatra (al-Buhturi, al-Hamdsa 
(Cheikho), r98),.and one-in Ibn Kutayba, 112-3, on 
Djadhima al-Abrash and al-Zabba?, which almost looks 
like a ballad. From all these relics, amounting to 
rather less than 400 lines, we receive the impression of 
a brilliant artistic personality, who contrived to give 
Arabic poetic form to the old themes of Semitic 
pessimism, and, at the same time, in contrast to 
the Biblical author of Ecclesiastes, to accompany 
them with a positive appreciation of some of the 
good things of life. 
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aL-‘ADID .u-DIN ALLAH, the eleventh and 

Jast Fatimid caliph of Egypt. His name was 
ABG MuHAMMAD ‘ABD ALLAH 8B. YOsuF, and was 
the grandson of the caliph al-Hafiz; his father had 
been killed by the vizier ‘Abbas b. Abi ’l-Futih on 
the very day of the enthronement of the caliph 
al-Fa?iz. Al-‘Adid succeeded this latter, his cousin, 
a sickly child who died at the age of eleven and 
a half. He himself came to the throne on 17 
Radjab 555/23 July 1160, and was chosen by the 
all-powerful minister al-Salih Tala’i‘ [g.v.], who had 
been governing Egypt for more than six years, 
because of his tender age. Al-‘Adid was, in fact, 
born on 20 Muharram 546/9 May 1151. 

The history of this child-caliph’s reign is thus in 
no way one of personal action on his part. The 
Arab writers seem uncertain, and intermittently 
attribute to him stray impulses of revolt, which 
had little success. We shall cite them, although 
admitting that in general the caliph looked on 
helplessly at a shattering series of tragic incidents 
of which he himself was finally to be the victim. 

Clearly an important factor eludes us, as we have 
little information about the role of the secret cama- 
tilla of the Palace, whose intermittent influence is 
hinted at. We cannot but observe the personal 
ambition of the protagonists, who lived dangerously 
and were preoccupied with increasing their personal 
prestige, if only with a view to saving their skins. 
The death-throes of the Fatimid régime are a sorry 
spectacle. 

-The better to ensure the docility of the young 
caliph, Tala?iS made him his son-in-law, which 
however did not save Jala7i‘ from being assassinated, 
the end that he had always feared, on 19 Ramadan 
556/11 September 1161. To be sure, the caliph was 
not liberated by this murder, to which he was 
possibly privy, for he found himself compelled to 
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confer the vizierate on Ruzzik [g.v.], the son of the 
dead man. Ruzzik had no intention of giving up 
any of his prerogatives, and the caliph established 
relations with a prefect of Upper Egypt, Shawar 
[g.v.], in order to invite him to rid him of Ruzzik. 
Shawar recruited troops and took the offensive; 
he succeeded in taking Cairo and assuming power 
in RabiS J] 558/February 1163. The caliph quickly 
perceived that he had made a blunder, as the new 
minister continued, like his predecessors, to seclude 
his master. Shawar was soon betrayed by one of 
his own officers, Dirgham [g.v.], who took his place 
in Ramadan 558/August 1163. There were indeed 
grounds for the sad reflection of a contemporary 
writer, ‘Umara, who observed that in those times 
“any man who had received the confidence of his 
brother betrayed him’’. Then followed the crucial 
event which was to bring about the fall of the 
dynasty. Shawar had succeeded in making his 
escape; he took refuge at the court of the Zangid 
prince of Aleppo, Nir al-Din, and asked his help 
to regain power. The prince of Aleppo did not 
hesitate, being fired with the idea of re-establishing 
Sunnism in Egypt and reconstituting Islamic unity. 
The expeditionary force was commanded by Shirkih 
(g.v.], ‘‘a man full of audacity to whom fear was 
unknown’’, who took with him Salah al-Din, the 
future founder of the Ayyibid dynasty. Dirgham was 
beaten in the open country and killed, and Shawar 
became vizier again in Ramadan 559/August 1164. 

Difficulties arose in connection with Shirkih, 
but it does indeed seem that he was not to blame 
for them. Shawar had demanded help from Sunnis 
against the Shi‘ites whose chief minister he was; 
the next time his treachery was much more serious, 
for he asked for the intervention of Amalric I to 
drive the forces of Shirkih out of Egypt. The 
temporary results of this are well known: Shirkah 
capitulated at Bilbays and went back to Syria, the 
Franks occupied Cairo for a short time, and Shawar 
had Fustat set on fire, being unable to defend it. 
For the vizier had become alarmed and was trying 
to negotiate the withdrawal of the Frankish troops. 
The caliph, who still had absolutely no authority, 
had now for his part decided to appeal to Nar al-Din, 
thus signing the warrant for his imminent fall. 

This was the third invasion by Shirkih. It was 
decisive; he had Shawar assassinated on 17 Rabi‘ I 
564/18 January 1169, and seized the viziership, 
which he held for only two months, for he died on 
22 Djumada II/23 March. His nephew, Salah al-Din, 
succeeded yet him. 

Salah al-Din energetically repressed the internal 
disorders, and did not hesitate to accept the chal- 
lenge of street fighting in the capital itself, in the 
course of which the remnants of the Fatimid army, 
the Sudanese and Armenian forces, were exter- 
minated. Then, one fine day, the name of the 
‘Abbasid caliph of Baghdad was proclaimed in Cairo, 
in an atmosphere of complete indifference. A 
theologian of Persian origin, al-Khabishani, carried 
this out, and three years later Salah al-Din rewarded 
him by opening a college for him. The dedicatory 
inscription has been preserved; it celebrates the 
importance of Shafi‘ism, ‘characterized by a solid 
doctrinal foundation, unified by the method of 
al-Ash‘ari, against vain reasoners and other in- 
novators”. Perhaps the caliph ‘Adid never knew of 
his misfortune; he died a few days after the ‘Abbasid 
proclamation, on 10 Muharram 567/13 September 
1171. He was not yet twenty-one. 

Thus ‘Adid was far from being a caliph on the 


scale of some of his predecessors. Nonetheless, we 
posses some interesting information about his 
personal appearance, for he received a Frankish 
embassy led by Shawar. The Franks were taken, in 
the royal palace, to a vast hall divided into two by 
a great curtain of silk and gold, “with a pattern of 
beasts, birds, and persons’. Shawar prostrated 
himself three times before this hanging, the third 
time in an attitude of most humble adoration. 
Suddenly the great tapestry was raised and the 
caliph appeared, seated on a throne of gold, encrusted 
with precious stones. His face was veiled, and the 
removal of the glove of his right hand was an 
elaborate performance. The ambassadors were told 
that “the caliph was a youth whose beard was 
just beginning to appear, and that he was dark- 
skinned and very plump’”’. 
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ADIGHE [see cerkrs]. 

AL-‘ADIL, title of two Ayyibid princes: 

I. AL-MALIK AL-‘ApiL ABU BAKR MUHAMMAD B. 
Ayyts, with the honorific title of Sayr aL-Din 
(“Sword of the Faith’, called by the Crusaders 
Saphadin), the brother, assistant, and spiritual heir 
of Saladin (Salah al-Din, [q.v.]). He was born in 
Muharram 540/June-July 1145, or according to 
other accounts in 538/1143-4, in Damascus or in 
Baalbek, thus being six or eight years younger 
than his celebrated brother. 

Al-‘Adil accompanied Saladin to Egypt in the 
third and final expedition of Shirkith (564/1169). 
His first important appointment was to the govern- 
ment of Egypt during Saladin’s frequent absences 
in Syria after the death of Nir al-Din in 569/1174. 
In this position he proved himself an able and 
loyal administrator, and apart from sending rein- 
forcements and supplies, when called upon, for 
Saladin’s army, he enjoyed full and independent 
powers in both external and internal affairs, being 
“the real Sultan of Egypt’? (‘Imad al-Din, in al- 
Bark al-Shami, v, fol. 117r). After the capture of 
Aleppo in 579/1183, Saladin at first gave it to his 
son al-Zahir Ghazi, but a few months later, on 
al-‘Adil’s own request, transferred it to him with 
full powers of government (diploma in ‘Imad al-Din, 
ibid., 124-6, dated Sha‘ban 579), and appointed his 
nephew Taki al-Din ‘Umar to Egypt, as regent for 
al-Afdal [g.v.]. Although al-Zahir loyally submitted 
to his father’s decision, his disappointment on this 
occasion probably contributed to his later strained 
relations with al-‘Adil. Three years later, however, 
in 582/1186, again on al-‘Adil’s suggestion, a!-Z4hir 
was reinstated in Aleppo, and al-‘Adil himself 
reappointed to Egypt, this time as regent for 
Saladin’s son al-‘Aziz ‘Uthman. He remained in 
this post through the campaigns of 583-4/1187-8 
and the ensuing Crusade, himself taking part in 
the conquest of southern Palestine and Karak, and 
sending ships, men, and supplies in support of 
Saladin’s attempt to raise the siege of ‘Akka (585-7/ 
1189-91). During the subsequent operations in 
Palestine he played a particularly important part 
in the negotiations with Richard Coeur-de-Lion, 
with whom he formed such friendly relations that 
it was even proposed that he should marry Richard’s 
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sister Joan, and that they should rule jointly over 
Palestine. In the following year (588/1192), in 
consequence of the disorders resulting from Taki 
al-Din’s unauthorized campaigns in the Djazira and 
Diyar Bakr, al-‘Adil was transferred to the govern- 
ment of these provinces (at the same time retaining 
Karak and Balka?). Behind these frequent changes 
there may perhaps be discerned a consistent policy 
applied by Saladin. Of all his brothers, the one in 
whom he had the most complete confidence, and 
on whose advice he relied in all contingencies, was 
al-‘Adil. It was therefore natural that al-‘Adil 
should be placed in command of that province 
which, in the changing conjunctions of events, was 
for the time being the most vital for maintaining 
the unity and strength of Saladin’s possessions. 

On Saladin’s death in 589/1193, al-‘Adil’s first 
task was, in fact, to defeat an attempt by ‘Izz 
al-Din, atabeg of Mosul, to reoccupy the Djazira. 
Having secured his own province, he next intervened 
as mediator in the rivalries between Saladin’s sons 
al-‘Aziz of Egypt and al-Afdal of Damascus. Though 
at first he supported al-Afdal, the latter’s incapacity 
became so manifest that he finally joined al-‘Aziz 
to drive out al-Afdal and himself took over the 
government of Damascus as the viceroy of al-‘Aziz 
(592/1196). He was thus on the spot and ready to 
deal energetically with the Crusaders of 1197. On the 
death of al-‘Aziz (595/1198) the Egyptian troops 
split into two factions, one supporting al-Afdal, the 
other al-‘Adil. Al-‘Adil was besieged in Damascus 
until relieved by his Mesopotamian troops under 
his son al-Kamil, when he pursued al-Afdal into 
Egypt, defeated him, and was proclaimed Sultan of 
Egypt and Syria (596/1200). His claim was challenged 
by al-Zahir, who again besieged Damascus, but al- 
‘Adil succeeded in forcing his withdrawal and 
pursued him to Aleppo, where al-Zahir was finally 
compelled to recognize his suzerainty (598/1202). 
In 604/1207' his Sultanate was forinally confirmed 
by the Caliph, and thereafter he distributed his own 
provinces between his sons: al-Kamil in Egypt, al- 
Mu‘azzam in Datnascus, al-Awhad and al-Ashraf in 
the Djazira and Diyar Bakr, himself moving from 
place to place as circumstances required. 

So far as can be judged, the cornerstones of al- 
SAdil’s policy were to hold Saladin’s empire together, 
in face of the ever-present possibility of fresh Crusades 
from overseas, and at the same time to serve the 
interests of the Ayyibid house. Although the major 
governments were placed in the hands of his sons, 
it cannot be denied that they were the most capable 
to administer them, but he maintained at Aleppo 
the only one of Saladin’s sons who showed any 
capacity and even guaranteed the succession of his 
infant son (who was also his own nephew), besides 
maintaining the governments of the collateral 
branches at Hims and Hamih. His personal prestige 
was unrivalled, and he employed it to strengthen 
the moral and material welfare of his subjects, by 
patronizing religion and learning, fostering agri- 
culture and commerce, and maintaining peace. He 
followed Saladin’s policy of negotiating commercial 
treaties with the Italian states, with the double 
object of increasing his own military resources and 
discouraging them from supporting fresh Crusades. 
With the local Crusader states he ensured peace by 
a series of truces which covered almost the entire 
period of his reign, at the same time strengthening 
his defences against the danger which materialized 
with the arrival of the Fifth Crusade in 614/1217. 
Leaving the bulk of his forces on guard in Egypt, 





he moved into Syria ro assist al-Mu‘azzam to screen 
the approaches to Jerusalem and Damascus, and 
while organizing reinforcements for the defence of 
Damietta fell ill and died at ‘Alikin, outside Damas- 
cus, on 7 Djumada I, 615-31 August 1218. 

Bibliography: Abi Shama, K, al-Rawdatayn, 
Cairo 1287, passim;- Dkayl al-Rawdatayn, Cairo 
1366/1947, 111-3; Ibn Khallikan, no. 665; Sibt b. 
al-Djawzi, Mir’at al-Zamdn (facs. Jewett), 390-2; 
Ibn Taghribirdi, Nudjém, vol. vi, passim; 
Makrizi, Sultk, i, Cairo 1934, 58-194; Kamal al-Din 
b. al-‘Adim, Histoire d’Alep (trans. Blochet, Paris 
1900), 82-158; G. Wiet, L’Egypte arabe, Paris 
1937, 318-347; general histories of the Third 
Crusade; and see also avyYOBIDs and SALAH AL-DIN. 
2, AL-MALIK AL-‘Apit 11 ABO BAKR SayF AL-Din, 

son of al-Malik al-Kamil [g.y.] and grandson of the 
preceding, b. 617/1221. He’ succeeded al-Kamil in 
the government of Egypt (635/1238) but was 
dethroned by his elder brother al-Salih Ayyib (¢.v.] 
in 637/1240 and died in ‘prison at Cairo on 12 
ShawwéAl 645/9 Feb., 1248. See AyYOBIDS. 

Bibliography: Ibn Khallikan, no. 666; Sibt 
b. al-Djawzi, 466-485; Ibn Taghribirdl, Nudjaim, 
vi, 303 ff.; Makrizi, Sulwk, i, 223-341. 

(H. A. R. Giss) 
at-‘ADIL B. aL-SALAR, Asu ’L-Hasan ‘ALI, 
Fatimid vizier. He was the son of an Artukid 
officer, who entered the service of the Fatimids 
,after the taking of Jerusalem by the Egyptians, in 
491/1098. He married the widow of a Zirid prince 
who had died in exile at Alexandria. 

He first appears in history as governor of Alexan- 
dria, at the beginning of the reign of the Fatimid 
caliph al-Zafir. We learn that he assembled troops, 
marched on Cairo, and, on 7 Sha‘ban 544/10 December 
1149, installed himself in the vizier’s house, which 
had been abandoned by his predecessor, Ibn Masal, 
an old man, who was killed in Upper Egypt on 
19 Shawwal/r9 February 1150. In spite of his 
repugnance, the caliph al-Zafir was forced to accept 
him as vizier, with the title of al-Malik al-‘Adil. 
He tried, however, to foment a plot against his 
minister, but the latter got wind of it and took 
his revenge in a bloodthirsty way by wiping out 
the corps of pages. Before long he himself was to 
fall victim to a stepson, ‘Abbas b. Abi ’l-Futth 
(q.v.], who assigned to his own son, Nasr, the task 
of assassinating Ibn al-Salar, on 6 Muharram 548/3 
April 1153. Nasr carried out the crime with his own 
hand, and by carrier pigeon informed his father 
‘Abbas, who had just taken command of the garrison 
of Ascalon. ‘Abbas hastened back to Cairo to assume 
the office of vizier. 

An important point about the political career of 
Ibn al-Salar is that he was the first to consider the 
possibility of an entente with the prince of Aleppo, 
Nir al-Din, for making common cause against the 
Franks. It was doubtless premature; Nir al-Din had 
his own personal designs on Damascus, which the 
Crusaders had besieged some years previously. As 
proof of his good will, Ibn Salar had, in 546/1151, 
sent the Egyptian fleets against the ports of Jaffa, 
Sidon, Beirut, and Tripoli, where great damage 
was caused. The expedition was also a reprisal 
against the Franks, who had sacked Faram4 the 
previous year. 

Bibliography: Ibn Muyassar, 89-92; Ibn 
Taghribirdi, Nudjum, Cairo, v, 288-299; Usdma, 
transl. Derenbourg, index; G. Wiet, Précis de 
Vhistoire d@’Egypte, ii, 193-194; idem, Hist. de la 
nation égyptienne, iv, 278-284. (G. Wret) 
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‘ADILA KHATON, daughter of Ahmad Pasha, | tinuous warfare with the neighbouring Muslim 


wife of Sulayman Pasha Mizrakli (‘Aba Layla”), 
Ottoman governer of Baghdad. During the lifetime 
of her husband she took part in the government of the 
province, holding audiences where the petitions were 
presented to her through the intermediary of an 
eunuch, She had also a mosque and a caravanseray 
built, bearing her name. When on the death of 
Sulaym4n (1175/1761) power was about to slip from 
her hands, she stirred up against his successor, ‘Ali 
Pasha, first the Janissaries, then five of the principal 
Mamliks, and succeeded in having ‘Umar. Pasha, 
her brother in law, appointed as governor in the 
place of ‘Ali (1764). It is not known when and 
where she died. 

Bibliography: C. Niebuhr, Reisebeschreibung 
nach Arabien, Fr. transl. ii, 215, 258 ff.; Cl. Huart, 
Histoire de Bagdad dans les temps modernes, 153 f.; 
S. H. Longrigg, Four centuries of Modern Iraq, 
Oxford 1925, 165, 169, 173-4, 179. 

(CL. Huart*) 

‘ADIL-SHAHS, designation of the Muslim 
dynasty which ruled over Bidjapir, one of the 
succession kingdoms to the Bahmani kingdom of 
the Dekkan. The independent history of Bidjapiar 
extends from 895/1489 to 1097/1686 when the 
kingdom was conquered and absorbed by the Mughal 
empire. The founder of the dynasty, Yusuf ‘Adil 
Khan, was a slave in the service of Mahmid Gawan, 
the famous Bahmani minister. After rising to the 
position of master of the horse at the Bahmani 
court, Yisuf was appointed to the provincial 
governorship of Dawlatabad. He took an active 
part in the intrigues and civil strife which marked 
the declining years of the Bahmani kingdom and, 
according to the historian Firishta, caused the 
-Rhutba to be read in his own name in 895/1489. The 
Muslim historians of the dynasty claim a royal 
lineage for Yiisuf ‘Adil Khan, asserting that he 
was a son of the Ottoman Turkish sultan Murad II 
and was saved by his mother from death at the 
hands of the succeeding Ottoman sultan, his elder 
brother Muhammad II, by being entrusted to a 
merchant of Sawa, Kh*adja ‘Imad al-Din, who 
educated him. Eventually he found his way to India 
to take service under Mahmid Gawain. There is no 
independent evidence corroborating the testimony 
of historians partial to the ‘Adil-Shah dynasty. That 
his background was Persian is generally accepted 
however. Yisuf ‘Adil-Shah introduced Shi‘a doc- 
trines, being the first Muslim ruler in India to do 
so. During his reign, 895/1489-916/1510, spent in 
almost continual warfare against rival Muslim 
Dekkan princes and the Hindu rulers of Vijayanagar, 
the Portuguese made their appearance off the shores 
of India, taking possession of the port of Goa. The 
successors of Yiisuf ‘Adil-Shah reigned as follows: 


Isma‘il b. Yusuf 916/15 10-941/1534 
Malla b. Isma‘il 941/1534-941/1535 
Ibrahim I b. Isma4‘il 941/1535-965/1557 
‘Ali I b. Ibrahim 965/1557-987/1579 
Ibrahim II b. 

TJahmasp b. Ibrahim 987/1579-1035/1626 


Muhammad b. 

Ibrahim 1035/1626-1066/1656 
‘Ali II b. 

Muhammad 1066/1656-1083/1672 


Sikandar b. ‘Ali 


Until the beginning of the 11th/17th century and 
the advent of the Mughal threat from the north, 
the political history of Bidjapir is filled by con- 


1083/1672-1097/1686 


states of the Dekkan, Bidar, Ahmadnagar, Golkonda 
and the Hindu empire of Vijayanagar. However, in 
972/1564 the four Muslim principalities combined 
against Vijayanagar and at Talikot decisively 
defeated its forces and sacked the capital. The 
power and prosperity of Bidjapir reached its 
zenith under Ibrahim II though it was never free 
from turbulence among the nobles. 

Bidjapir escaped the direct attentions of the 
Mughals until the reign of 5hah Djahan, attempting 
indeed to acquire territory from Ahmadnagar which 
was disintegrating under the onslaught of the 
Mughals. Bidjaptr and the latter clashed and in 
1046/1636 the Mughals invaded Bidjapar and forced 
a peace at which Bidjapir acknowledged Mughal 
suzerainty. For the next twenty years the kingdom 
enjoyed peace. In 1068/1656 when Muhammad 
‘Adil-Shah died, Shah Djahdn objected to the 
succession of ‘Ali ‘Adil-Shah II, invoking his claims 
as suzerain, and ordered Awrangzib to invade the 
kingdom. Operations were stopped, however, at the 
news of Shah JDjahan’s illness and Bidjapir survived 
only to face further danger from the Mahratta chief 
Siwadji who in 1069-70/1659 destroyed a Bidjapir 
army and its leader Afdal Khan in an ambush. 
Thenceforth Bidjapir was rarely free from Mahratta 
depredations. With the accession of a minor, Sikandar 
‘Adil-Shah, the kingdom was progressively bereft 
by Mughal and Mahratta of its provinces until in 
1097/1686, after a siege of more than a year, the 
capital itself was taken by Awrangzib and the 
remnants of the kingdom absorbed into the Mughal 
empire. Sikandar died in captivity in 1111/1700. 

The ‘Adil-Shahs were great builders and made 
their capital at Bidjapir [g.v.] one of the :ost 
magnificent monuments to the architectural genius 
of Islam in India. They were also great patrons of 
literature and the important historian Firishta 
wrote under the patronage of Ibrahim ‘Adil-Shah II. 
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(P. Harpy) 

ADIYAMAN, formerly called Hisn Mansur, or 
Hisn-i Mansiir (modern spelling Hitisniimansur), 
according to Cuinet also called Kérkiin, a small 
town in S.E. Anatolia, capital of the kadd of the 
same name in the sandjak, now wilayet, of Malatiya 
(formerly it belonged to the wildyet of Ma‘mirat 
wil-SAziz), 37° 45’ N, 38° 15’ E. The numbers of the 
inhabitants given in the past vary: according to 
EI’, 10,000, mainly Armenians; according to Sami, 
25,000, of which only 1255 Christians; according to 
£Ali Djew4d in one passage 1150, in another more 
than 25,000 of which inore than a half were Kurds; 
according to Cuinet 2,000 (in the whole kada of 
Hisn-i Manstr: 42,134). The number in 1945 was 
10,192. 

The name Hisn Mansiir derives from the Umayyad 
amir Mansir b. Dja‘wana, who was killed in 141/758 
on the orders of the ‘Abbasid al-Mansir. Later, 
Hariin al-Rashid had the place fortified and gave 
it a garrison. Thus Hisn Mansiir, or Adiyaman, 
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became the heir of the ancient town of the neigh- 
bourhood, Perre, whose site is still marked by 
aqueducts and rock graves. Subsequently, Hisn 
Mansir is rarely mentioned; in the 6th/12th century 
it belonged to the Artukids. 
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(F, TAESCHNER) 

‘ADJ, ivory. 

1. From early times there was a demand for 
ivory in the civilizations of the Near East. The 
Assyrians excelled in the carving of ivory and 
excavations at Nimriid and elsewhere have revealed 
masterpieces seldom surpassed. In the eastern 
Mediterranean area a tradition of ivory carving 
persisted and surviving examples have been attri- 
buted to the great centres of Antioch and Alexandria 
during the later centuries of Roman rule. There 
is no evidence that the workshops of Syria were 
producing ivories in the century before Islam; but 
in Egypt the tradition persisted into the Islamic 
period. 

Probably the main source of ivory in the Islamic 
period was East Africa, the greatest ivory producing 
area during the Middle Ages. It is unlikely that 
India exported ivory in any quantity to the Near 
East or Europe as it scarcely produced enough for 
its own needs (W. Heyd, Histoire du commerce du 
Levant au Moyen-Age, Leipzig 1886, ii, 629-30). 
Surviving Islamic ivories seem to be of elephant 
tusk. Walrus ivory was used for the handles of daggers 
(see R. Ettinghausen, The Unicorn, Washington 
1950, 120 ff.) and there are examples of bone carvings 
from Egypt. 

The size and shape of the elephant tusk limits its 
use to relatively small objects or to elements in 
large scale decoration. In the Islamic period objects 
made entirely of ivory include caskets of both 
rectangular and cylindrical form, combs, oliphants 
or hunting horns and chess pieces. Techniques of 
decoration were carving in relief or painting on the 
surface with coloured stains including gilding; 
intarsia in which shaped ivory plaques either carved 
or painted were countersunk in a wooden surface; 
incrustation in which sheets of ivory were cut to 
the required shape and stuck to the wooden surface; 
and incised decoration usually consisting of dots 
and concentric circles sometimes filled with coloured 
pigments. Finally, ivories sculpted in the round are 
extremely rare. 

2. It would be strange if ivory had not been in use 
in the early Islamic period, But so far excavations 
at sites of the Umayyad and ‘Abbasid period have 
revealed no objects of ivory. There are very few 
ivories attributable to the Sas4nid period in Persia 
and perhaps the lack of a tradition accounts for 
this absence of ivory carvings in Mesopotamia and 
Persia. The cylindrical box with conical cover in 
the treasury of St. Gereon, Cologne, was made, 
according to the inscription, in Aden for a governor 
of Yaman probably about 136/753; but its technique 
and style belong rather to Egypt (RCEA, no. 41, ill. 
in Cott, pl. 79a). In Egypt Coptic craftsmen kept 
alive an earlier tradition. Large rectangular panels 
with both intarsia and incrusted decoration have 
been variously described as panels of a tabé# (coffin) 
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and as book covers; the former is more probable. 
Pieces have been found in Egypt, and from their 
style were made by Coptic craftsmen in the gth and 
toth centuries. (For examples in the Arab Museum, 
Cairo, see Zaki Muhammad Hasan, Islamic Art in 
Egypt (in Arabic), i, Cairo 1935, pl. 35; in the Kaiser 
Friedrich Museum, Berlin, ibid. pl. 34 and F. Sarre, 
Islamic Bookbinding, London 1923, pl. i-and fig. 1 
where it is described as a Kur?an cover; and in the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York, M.S. 
Dimand, A Handbook of Muhammadan art*®, New 
York 1947, fig. 69.) 

Bone and ivory carved panels have been found 
in the ruined mounds of Fustat and are associated 
stylistically with the wood carvings of the Fatimid 
period. These are cut in low relief and depict scenes 
of the chase, isolated animals and human figures 
set against a background of scrollwork. They were 
probably either panels of caskets or insets to larger 
wooden panels and can be dated to the 11th-12th 
century. (Examples in the Arab Museum, in Zaki 
Muhammad Hasan, Kuniéz al-Fatimiyyin, Cairo 
1937, pl. 56; in the Victoria and Albert Museum, 
in M. Longhurst, Catalogue of carvings in ivory, i, 
London 1927, pl. xxviii; in the Metr. Mus., in Dimand, 
op. cit., fig. 70. For examples of carved woodwork, 
see E. Pauty, Les bois sculptés jusqu’a Vépoque 
ayyoubite (Cat. gén. du Musée arabe du Caire), Cairo 
1931.) Caskets of ivory both rectangular and round 
are mentioned by al-Makrizi, Khttat, i, 414, in an 
eye-witness account of the treasures of the caliph 
al-Mustansir. 

Apart from these, it is impossible at present to 
attribute others with any certainty to Fatimid 
Egypt. A group which has the strongest claim is 
represented by the beautiful panels carved in ajouré 
in the Bargello Museum, Florence, which are perhaps 
related in style and subject matter to the famous 
carved wood panels from the mdristan of Kald?in 
now in the Arab Museum. In composition and 
workmanship they far surpass the Fustat fragments. 
(Well illustrated in Meisterwerke Muhammadanischer 
Kunst, Berlin 1g1o, iii, pl. 253. There is another 
example in the Louvre, see G. Migeon, Manuel 
@Art Musulman®, Paris 1927, fig. 148. For the 
maristan panels, see Pauty, op. cit., pls. xlvi-lviii.) 
Another group which has been ascribed to the 
Fatimid period comprises ivory oliphants or hunting 
horns and caskets. Their style is distinct and 
characterized by relief cutting in two planes; the 
decoration consists of interlaced circles each con- 
taining an animal or bird and, in the caskets, human 
figures too. Similar treatment of the decoration 
occurs in the repertoire of Fatimid ornament as well 
as in that of Muslim Spain. An attribution to Sicily 
or South Italy whose Norman rulers are known to 
have employed Muslim craftsmen should also be 
considered, for there are a number of oliphants of 
apparent western manufacture which reproduce in 
a general way the decoration of the oriental ones. 
If the latter were in fact made in Egypt it is at 
least possible that they were made for export to the 
West. (See O. von Falke, Elfenbeinhérner, 511-7, 
who attributes six horns and a fragmentary piece 
in the Metropolitan Museum to this group; also 
four caskets, seven plaques (in the V. and A. Museum) 
and an ivory box (in the Metr. Museum).) 

As has already been mentioned the technique 
of incrustation was practised in Egypt. A casket 
of wood with ivory incrustations in the Cappella 
Palatina, Palermo, has been attributed to Egypt 
since it is connected in style and technique with a 
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fragmentary wood panel incrusted with ivory found 
at Edfi and now in the Arab Museum. Its date 
would appear to be the end of the 12th and begin- 
ning of the 13th century. (See Monneret de Villard, 
La Casetta, pis. i-v; for the Edfii panel, pl. xxvi.) 

While the technique of incrustation was being 
adopted by the Muslim craftsmen, the Copts 
maintained the more ancient tradition of intarsia 
decoration. Both techniques were used in the doors 
of the Church of the Virgin in the Dayr al-Suryani 
(in WAdi al-Natriin), which were made in the first 
half of the roth century (see Monneret de Villard, 
pis. xxi-xxv). But incrustation was rarely used in 
later times and was confined to small objects. 
Intarsia, on the other hand, was frequently used in 
the Ayyabid and Mamlik period for the decoration 
of large surfaces. The famous minbar made in 
Aleppo by order of Nir al-Din in 1168-9 A.D. and 
sent to the Masdjid al-Aksa in Jerusalem, is the 
first of a series of works in which panels of ivory 
or bone, either plain or carved, were inserted into 
a wooden ground so as to form geometric patterns, 
stars or polygons. Intarsia decoration is found in 
kursis, minbars and dikkas of the Mamlik period. 
The contrast between wood and ivory serves to 
emphasise the abstract pattern and the effect is 
heightened when the ivory panels are carved with 
arabesque or inscriptions. After the fall of the 
Mamliks the technique was adopted in Turkey where 
there are fine examples of mosque furniture with 
intarsia decoration dating from the 17th century. 
(The minbar in al-Aksa is illustrated in M. van 
Berchem, CIA, Syrie du Nord, Jerusalem, iii, no. 277 
(p. 393 ff., pls. 29-30). Mamlik examples in L. 
Hautcoeur and G. Wiet, Les Mosquées du Caire, 
Paris 1932, ii, pls. 172-3, and Turkish examples m 
E. Kiihnel, Meisterwerke der Archdologischen Museen 
in Istanbul, iii, Berlin-Leipzig 1938, pl. 19.) 

3. A group of ivories which has given rise to much 
discussion consists of caskets, combs and crosiers 
with painted and gilded decoration. Many of these 
found their way to the treasuries of European 
churches in the Middle Ages where the caskets were 
used as reliquaries or pyxes and the combs for 
liturgical purposes. P. B. Cott’s Siculo-Arabic 
Ivories, which can claim to be almost complete, 
illustrates some ninety pieces in which the painted 
decoration is still visible. All have certain common 
stylistic and technical features. In many pieces all 
trace of the original colour has disappeared and the 
well preserved state of the famous casket of Wiirz- 
burg is exceptional. Generally patterns are outlined 
in black and filled in with a palette which includes 
ted, blue and green, and gold applied in both 
liquid and leaf form. Many pieces are inscribed 
around the rim of the cover in Arabic, either Kific 
or Naskh script. Most of these inscriptions contain 
benedictory phrases addressed to the owner and, 
more rarely, verses from a love poem which suggests 
that these were intended as bridal caskets to contain 
jewels and trinkets. There are examples, too, of 
Arabic letters used merely for decorative effect and 
without meaning. Unfortunately no surviving 
inscription contains a date, or the name of either 
maker or owner. If it is generally agreed that the 
painted ivories can be assigned to the 12th and 13th 
centuries, opinions differ regarding the place of 
origin and unless a piece comes to light with a 
revealing inscription or a reference in some con- 
temporary source is discovered there can be no 
final answer to this question. In the circumstances 
style and iconography are the only evidence. 
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On stylistic grounds they have been variously 
attributed to Persia, Mesopotamia, Syria, Egypt, 
Spain and Sicily. It is true. that the decoration of 
the so-called mindi ware of Persia dating from the 
second half of the 12th to the 13th century has a 
superficial resemblance to that of the painted 
ivories, in the rather Sparse arrangement of the 
decoration and in the figural representations, 
especially the horsed rider. Attenuated versions of 
the motives found in the decorative arts of Syria 
occur on the ivories. The decoration of one distinctive 
group of painted ivories contains star interlacings 
and geometric ornaments so similar to those found 
in the art of Granada during the Nasrid period that 
their attribution to a Granada workshop during 
the 14th and 15th centuries seems certain. (Fer- 
randis, nos. 89-103. Ferrandis accepts the Sicilian 
origin for the remainder but suggests that three 
of these were “imitations” made in Spain, viz. nos. 9 
and 65 in Cott and a casket in the parish church 
of Fitero, Navarre, not mentioned by Cott: Fer- 
randis, no. 21.) Apart, however, from this small 
and somewhat isolated group, the closest parallels 
are to be found in the art of Fatimid Egypt: in 
the fragments of pottery from Fustat, wood carvings, 
notably the mdristdn panels, and the greatest sur- 
viving monument of Fatimid painting, the ceiling 
of the Cappella Palatina in Palermo, Kiihnel (cf. 
Bibliography), however, argues for their Sicilian (and, 
in some pieces, Spanish) origin. In this connection, 
a casket found at Carrién de los Condes in Palencia 
and now in the Museo Arqueoldgico, Madrid (Fer- 
randis, no. 9) is important. This is a rectangular box, 
the flat cover of which is inscribed on intarsia with 
a dedication to al-Mu‘izz, the last Fatimid to rule 
from Ifrikiya, and the interesting information that 
it was made in al-Mansiriyya, the Fatimid capital 
near al-Kayrawan. The maker’s name is unfort- 
unately almost entirely obliterated except for the 
nisba al-Khurasani. The casket can therefore be 
dated between 341/952 and 365/972. The sides are 
decorated with a border of scroll-work painted in 
green and red. Although the drawing is cursory and 
the style dissimilar to that of the group under 
discussion, it suggests that the technique of painting 
on ivory was already known and practised in the 
Maghrib in the third quarter of the roth century 
and was presumably introduced from Egypt. 

But the fact remains that these painted ivories 
give the impression of a style not entirely in accord 
with the canons of Islamic art. The sparse treatment 
of the decoration and the frequent carelessness of 
the drawing are in marked contrast with the careful 
presentation of decoration and precise drawing to 
which we are accustomed in Islamic art. Indeed, 
were it not for the Arabic inscriptions, there might 
well be doubt in assigning them to the Islamic 
world at all. For this reason it seems likely that they 
originated in an area on the fringe of the Islamic 
world which was open both to oriental and occidental 
influences. The fact that certain caskets contain 
Christian figures, that there are two crosiers with 
painted decoration identical to that of the caskets, 
and that painted ivories are found exclusively in 
the countries of Europe suggests that they were, at 
least, made for the Western market. (Christian 
figures occur on nos. 38, 39, 42, 44, 80 in Cott; for 
crosiers see Cott, nos. 148, 149. The Arabic inscription 
on the ‘“Granadan” casket in the Instituto de 
Valencia de Don Juan states that it was made to 
contain the consecrated Host (Cott, no. 138). It is 
usually agreed that the combs were for liturgical 
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use.) Probably there was more than one centre 
where painted ivories were produced, and the 
poorer examples were copies of finer prototypes. But 
until we possess a documented piece, there can be 
no certain solution of the problem. 

4. By far the most remarkable of the mediaeval 
Islamic ivories are the carved ivories made in 
Muslim Spain and among them are masterpieces 
which rival the Byzantine and Western ivories. 
Fortunately there are enough documented pieces to 
make it possible to trace their history over a period 
of little less than a century. Unlike most of the 
ivories which have been discussed so far, they 
were produced under royal patronage and include 
some made for presentation to royal personages. 
During the first half of the period, the centre of 
production was in Cordova and then moved to 
Madinat al-Zahra’; thus they belong to the declining 
years of the Caliphate of Cordova. The earliest of 
the Hispano-Arabic ivories were probably made in 
Cordova and are characterized by the exclusive use 
of plant ornament (see Ferrandis, nos. 1-3). In the 
earliest surviving products of the new workshop at 
Madinat al-Zahra? the decoration of one consists of 
paired birds and animals amid flowering plant 
scrolls ‘and that of another includes paired dancers 
(see Ferrandis, nos. 4-6). The artists of both these 
groups were evidently familiar with the carved 
marble panels in the Great Mosque of Cordova and 
the marble revetments found at Madinat al-Zahra>?. 
Another group consists of pieces made in the Madinat 
al-Zahra? workshop by an artist who signs himself 
Khalaf (Ferrandis, nos, 7-10). His masterpiece is the 
circular box belonging to the Hispanic Society in 
New York. His style is quite distinctive; birds, 
animals and figures are conspicuously absent and 
the flowers and leaves which are deeply cut are 
rendered with exuberance and a close attention to 
detail. 

But undoubtedly the greatest achievement is 
the series of ivories with scenes with figures and 
animals which, indeed, must be numbered among 
the most precious examples of Hispano-Arabic art; 
for not only are they of first-rate artistic quality 
but as social documents the scenes of court life and 
of chase which they depict give us a rare picture 
of the refinements of Andalusian civilisation. The 
three finest examples (Ferrandis, nos. 13-4, 19) are 
the two cylindrical boxes in the Louvre and the 
Victoria and Albert Museum, the first dedicated 
to al-Mughira, brother of al-Hakam {I and dated 
357/968, and the second dedicated to Ziyadd b. 
Aflah and dated 359/970, and the casket in the 
Cathedral of Pamplona, dedicated to a son of al- 
Mansi and dated 399/1008. The last is the latest 
dated surviving piece from the Cordovan workshop. 
With these are associated some five other pieces 
(Ferrandis, nos. 15-6, 20-2). Scenes are enclosed in 
lobed circles, polygons or arcades. The plant deco- 
ration is subordinated to the animals and human 
figures which are proportionally large; the sym- 
metrical arrangement of these does not preclude 
naturalistic effect. Scenes include the prince with 
attendant servants and musicians, huntsmen with 
falcons or at grips with their quarry and men 
performing rustic tasks such as gathering the date 
harvest, animals struggling with their prey; and in 
one case an elephant is depicted. None of these 
pieces is signed except the Pamplona casket which 
bears the name of more than one artist. 

After the fall of the Caliphate of Cordova, the 
workers founded a new establishment in Cuenca 
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where they were given an asylum by the Dhu 
‘l-Ninids, rulers of Toledo. The earliest surviving 
product ({Ferrandis, no. 25) is dated 417/1026 and 
signed with the maker’s name Muhammad b. Zayy4n. 
From this it is clear that the workshop was already 
established before Ism4‘il al-Z4fir won the kingdom 
of Toledo in 427/1036. The last documented piece 
(no. 26) bears a dedicatory inscription to Husim 
al-Dawla son of Yahya-al-Ma?miin and governor of 
Cuenca and is dated 441/1049. It is also signed with 
the maker’s name ‘Abd al-Rahman b. Zayyan and 
shows that the workshop was in the hand of asingle 
family. The Cuenca ivories lack the vitality and 
invention of the Cordovan ivories. Cordovan motives 
recur but their presentation is monotonous. Animals 
and scenes are not enclosed by the lobed circles and 
polygons but are arranged in horizontal or vertical 
registers in which they are often repeated in identical 
form. 

After the middle of the 11th century it seems 
that the Christian kingdoms of the North took the 
lead in ivory carving, ‘although their products show 
the influence of Andalusian techniques. Yet the 
tradition of ivory carving was not entirely lost in 
Muslim Spain, for among the surviving examples of 
the decorative arts of the Nasrid kingdom of Granada 
are sword and dagger handles which incorporate 
carved ivory with floral and geometric designs and 
inscriptions resembling those of the Alhambra stucco 
revetments. (The most important pieces are illus- 
trated in L. Torres Balbas, Arte Almohade — Arte 
Nazari — Arte Mudejar (Ars Hispantae iv), figs. 
256B and C, and 257; also a bow with ivory in- 
crustations, fig. 255, and the staff of Cardinal 
Cisneros, said to be the sceptre of the Nasrid kings, 
fig. 246. For two other sword handles see Migeon, 
op cit., fig. 161. Also attributed to Granada are 
the “‘eared’’ daggers with carved ivory plaques in 
the handles and “‘ears’’ of the pommel (see Torres 
Balbas, op. cit., figs. 256D and B).) 

5. Besides ivory carving, Cordova had acquired a 
preeminence in ivory incrustation which was to 
survive the fall of the Umayyads. Muslim historians 
and travellers describe and praise the minbar made 
by order of al-Hakam II for the Great Mosque. But 
neither this nor the minbar made some years later 
for the mosque at Fez by order of Hisham II have 
survived though from the descriptions both were 
evidently formed of wooden panels with ivory 
incrustations. One of‘ the earliest surviving Maghribi 
minbars with this kind of decoration is the mag- 
nificent example in the Kutubiyya of Marrakush. 
According to the inscription (see J. Sauvaget, in 
Hesp., 1949, 313 ff.) this was made in Cordova and 
dates from the time of the Almoravids. Technically 
derived from mosaics, the decoration consists of 
interlaced bands incrusted with contrasting wood 
and ivory cubes enclosing polygons of carved 
arabesques, larger flowing floral or geometric 
patterns and a frieze with inscription in which the 
letters are formed of ivory sheets. The ivory is 
either natural colour or stained. (For detailed study 
and illustration see H. Basset and H. Terrasse, in 
Hesp., 1926, 168-204; also Ferrandis, no. 159.) Other 
minbars, if technically less perfect, reveal a rich inven- 
tiveness. (The earliest is the minbar in the Mosque 
of al-Karawiyyin, Fez, made at the close of the 
Almoravid period in 1145. Others are the minbar 
in the mosque of the Kasaba, Marrakush, for which 
see Basset and Terrasse, 244-70, and Ferrandis, 
no. 160, and the minbars in the mosque of Taza 
(1292-3) and in the Madrasa Ba ‘Inaniyya, Fez 
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(1350-5). There is a copy of the Kasaba minbar in 
the mosque of al-Mawwa4sin, Marrdkush, dating 
from the 16th century.) In Spain, few large-scale 
works of incrustation have survived; but there is 
a particularly fine pair of doors from a cupboard 
in the Museum of the Alhambra (Torres Balbds, 
fig. 244-5; Ferrandis, no. 167; other examples, 
Torres Balbds, fig. 243, Ferrandis, nos. 172, 174). 
Equally remarkable are caskets with ivory incrus- 
tations, decorated either with figural representations 
or geometrical designs (Ferrandis, nos. 161-3, 168-71). 
All these caskets have been found in Spain and 
because of the similarity of their decoration to 
certain Toledan stucco work have been attributed 
to Andalusia and the 12th to 13th century. Finally 
the handle of the so-called rapier of Boabdil in the 
Museo Historico Militar, Madrid, has delicate ivory 
incrustations of arabesques and is an eloquent 
witness of the skill of the Granadan craftsmen. (See 
Torres Balbds, fig. 240, and E. Kiihnel, Maurische 
Kunst, Berlin 1924, pl. 124. The staff of Cardinal 
Cisneros has also ivory incrustations, see above.) 
6. In this account of ivory products in the Islamic 
world, Persia figures scarcely at all. No piece has 
yet appeared that can be attributed to pre-Mongol 
Persia. It would be rash to assume for this reason 
that the art of working in ivory was unknown for 
there are references in contemperary literature 
which suggest the opposite. (Monneret de Villard, 
op. cit., 15, quotes al-Kazwini (Wiistenfeld), ii, 273, 
who remarks that the inhabitants of Tark, in the 
district of Isfahan, are skilled in making objects of 
ebony and ivory. M. de V. suggests that this implies 
a local industry of incrustation.) We can only blame 
the accidents and ravages of time for this absence. 
That incrustation was practised in later times is 
proved by the pair of wooden doors inlaid with 
ivory from the Gir-i Mir, Samarkand, now in the 
Hermitage Museum, Leningrad (Survey of Persian 
Art, vi, pl. 1470). Made about 808/1405, their 
decoration is typically Timirid. A pen-box (S. Lane- 
Poole, The Art of the Saracens of Egypt, London 1886, 
fig. 72) and dagger handles dating from the 18th 
century or later (P. Holstein, Contribution a l'étude 
des armes orientales, Paris 1931, ii, pl. lxi) imply the 
existence of a native school of ivory carving. 
Bibliography: E. Diez, Bemalte Elfenbein- 
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ADJA’ and SALMA, the twomain ranges of the 
central Arabian mountain group of Djabala Tayyi’, 
modern al-Djabal. An old tale of the type of ‘‘meta- 
morphosis as punishment for sin’’ is attached to 
them; the tale is connected with reality insofar as 
Adja? and SalmA occur in Old Arabic and in early 
North Arabic dialects as personal names.—According 
to Ibn al-Kalbi’s ‘“‘Book of Idols”, and one of the 
two versions in the Djamhkara by the same author, 
the God Fals/Fils/Fulus was worshipped in the guise 
of one of the cliffs of Adja’. This cult is probably 
of great antiquity, as the cult of a certain cliff (Ra‘n) 
in the valley of al-‘Ola/Déd4n, in the 2nd century 
B.C., and later between 50 and 150 A.D., is attested 
‘by the evidence of some proper names. 
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‘ADJA°IB, “marvels”, are in the first instance 

the marvels of antiquity. In addition, the term and 
its derivatives comprise, already in the Kur?4n, the 
marvels of God’s creation. ‘A dja°sb are thus any kind 
of casual data about extraordinary monuments, the 
three realms of nature and meteorological phenomena, 
and the two aspects under which they are viewed 
come from the Greek spirit on the one hand and the 
eastern biblical ideas on the other. 

Islam, the continuator of the classical tradition 
as it was formulated in the East, was interested in 
exceptional monuments , but in a spirit different from 
that of the Greek. Among the surprising buildings des- 
cribed as marvellous by the Arab authors, the Pharos 
of Alexandria acquired great notoriety. The monu- 
ment, described by them in greater detail than by the 
Greek and Latin authors, existed until the 8th/r4th 
century and was erroneously attributed to Alexander 
the Great. In general the Macedonian king represented 
a universal symbol, a mixture of Greek conqueror 
and of the spirituality of the ancient Orient, and 
many famous monuments were attributed to him. 

As to the marvels of God’s creation, these are no 
wanton inventions of fancy, but are often based on 
a minute and exact observation of nature. Thus in 
the al-Hayawdn of Djdhiz, there are rudiments of 
“Darwinism’’, and Abi Hamid describes beavers’ 
dams, which he considers to be miraculous; Ibn al- 
Fakih gives an account of the magnetic and electrical 
phenomena to be observed on a mountain near Amid. 

It was, however, inevitable that these two con- 
ceptions of the the ‘adjdib, so different from the 
ideological point of view, should fuse together to 
give rise, especially in the Arabic geographical texts, 
to a peculiar literary genre. The ‘Adja°ib al-Hind 
by the captain Buzurg b. Shahriyar [g.v.}] deserves 
to be mentioned in the first place by its early date 
and by its incontestable documentary value for its 
period. It starts with the statement: “God has 
divided the marvels of creation into ten parts, of 
which nine belong to the East, one to the other 
points of the compass. Of the nine parts belonging 
to the East, eight belong to India and China and one 
only to the other regions of the East... .’’. The book 
consists of stories by the navigators of East Africa, 
India, and the islands of S.-E. Asia; some of them 
show an admixture of real observation while others 
can be explained only by study of the folklore of 
the people in question. While the marvels of far-away 
countries found their literary form already in the 
4th/1oth century, the curiosities of the various 
Islamic countries were only described in excursus 
in the geographical treatises (e.g. in al-Makdis!). It 
was only in the 6th/12th century that these isolated 
zoological, ethnological, archaeological etc. accounts 
acquired a particular literary form, especially 
through Abii Hamid al-GharnAati [¢.v.] who collected 
them in his Tukfat al-Albdéb. The Arabic literature 
of the 4th/roth and 5th/r1th centuries, called 
“classical”, is characterized by an _ equilibrium 
between erudition and aesthetic creation. When 
this equilibrium was disturbed by the decadence of 
Arabic literature, the writers increasingly disregarded 
science; the ‘adja°sb thus came into greater favour 
and reached their full development in the cosmo- 
graphies of the 8th/14th century. The greatest 
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author of this period was al-Kazwini [g.v.] whose 
work is divided into two parts: ‘A dja71b al-Makhlakat, 
“The Marvels of Creation”, and Athar al-Buldan, 
“The Monuments’; thus the best representative of 
the genre bears witness, centuries later, to the two 
forms of ‘adja@ib mentioned above. At this epoch 
the cosmographical works increasingly neglect 
geography; what remains are collections of enter- 
taining stories. It was also in this period that the 
Sindbad cycle, which is but a literary adaptation 
of the accounts of Buzurg b. Shahriyar, was intro- 
duced into it. 

In the first centuries of the hidjrva the ‘adja71b 
were correctly situated in geographical space by 
those who observed them or by the authors who 
copied the former; this is also the case with the 
earlier Arab geographers and with Abii Hamid. As 
the scientific interest decreased, however, and the 
popular interest in amusing literature grew, the 
data lost their precision and their exact geographical 
localization. The items of real knowledge acquired 
in Islam and unknown in antiquity recur in general 
in the descriptions of the ‘adja?ib; yet these ‘adjaib 
acquire a particular role in the history of thought 
in that they transport us from tangible reality to 
the realm of fancy constituted by the oriental tales. 
Abi Hamid, the precursor of the popular cosmo- 
graphers, is one of the authors who had most 
influence on the Arabic and Persian writers in the 
age of decadence of Islamic literature in the late 
Middle Ages; it is not for nothing that his books 
were among the main sources of al-Kazwini. On the 
other hand it is through the popular cosmographies 
that the ‘adja?ib stories brought an essential con- 
tribution of the Muslim genius to world literature 
im the form of the tales of the Arabian Nights. 
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ADJAL, the appointed term of a man’s 
life or the date of his death; a topic regularly 
discussed in~the earlier kalam along with that of 
rizk or sustenance. The idea that the date of a man’s 
death is fixed presumably belongs to pre-Islamic 
thought. The word adjal is used in the Kur?4n in a 
variety of ways, e.g. for the date when the embryo 
emerges from the womb (xxii, 5), for the period 
Moses had to serve for his wife (xxviii, 28 f.), for the 
date when a debt is due (ii, 282), etc. In creating 
the heavens and ‘earth, the sun and moon, God fixed 
an adjal for them (xlvi, 3;~xxxix, 5 etc.); with this 
is connected the coming of the Last Day. More 
especially it is used for the term of existence decreed 
by God for communities (xxiii, 43, etc.) and for 
individuals (lxiii, 10 f.; vi, 2). This term is neither 
to be anticipated nor deferred; its fixity explains 
why the wicked are not punished at once. “‘No one 
has _ his life prolonged or no one has his life cut 
short except (as it is written) in a book (of God’s 

-decrees)’”” (xxxv, 12). The adjal is not shortened 
even through sinning (xxxv, 44, xlii, 13), while 
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on the other hand it may be concluded that 
Muhammad presupposed the shortening of the 
adjal as a punishment, but it might be restored 
to the original length through repentance (xi, 3, 
xiv, 11), The Kur?4n very often emphasizes the 
expression of adjal as the irrevocable period of 
life assigned by God with the epithet musammd 
(xxxix, 43; xl, 69, and elsewhere), ‘‘enunciated”’ 
(without ambiguity) ‘through a word which had 
proceeded from God’ (xlii, 13); the same epithet 
is applied to the course of the unchangeably 
operating phenomena of nature (xxxi, 28, xxxv, 14, 
xxxix, 7). The decreed duration of the world is 
also often designated by the same formal expression 
(vi, 2, 61, xxxv, 44). One may notice in the commen- 
taries to the Kur’4n the tendency to refer the 
adjal musammd, where it is possible, to the period 
of the end of the world. 

According to tradition (al-Bukhari, Kadar, 1; 
Muslim, Kadar, 3; etc.) adjal and risk are two of 
the four things determined for a man while he is 
in the womb. Some of the early Mu‘tazila apparently 
suggested that a man who met a violent death had 
not reached the term decreed for him by God. 
Perhaps they said this because they hesitated to 
ascribe the evil of killing to God, just as they did 
not assert that sustenance consisting of stolen 
goods came from God. In a passage like Kur4n 
xl, 67, adjal is capable of being interpreted as natural 
term or, as they put it, “the time at which God 
knew the man would have died had he not been 
killed” (cf. Ibadna). This view, however, offended the 
deep-rooted feeling that the date of death was fixed: 
Even Abu ’l-Hudhayl said that, if the man had not 
been killed then, he would have died in some other 
way. Al-Nadjdjar insisted that, whatever the mode 
of death, a man died at his term; and he was followed 
by the opponents of the doctrine of kadar, including 
al-Ash‘ari. Al-Ka‘bi tried to avoid ascribing evil to 
God by distinguishing between the death and the 
killing. No fresh points were raised after this, but 
the old points were frequently repeated by theo- 
logians. — The dogmatists discussed in connection 
with adjal also the question, in how far God lengthens 
or shortens the adjal as a reward for obedience or 
as a punishment of disobedience respectively, a 
question to which the answer results in the harmon- 
izing interpretation of the Kur?anic verses quoted 
above and puts the problem of adjal in the domain 
of the debates on badd? [q.v.]. An aspect of the problem 
of adjal concerns the death of great masses by 
elementary catastrophes, war, persecution, etc. 

Jewish religious philosophy treats the problem 
from the same point of view. 
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CADJALA, Arabic word borrowed from the 
North-Western Semitic languages (Hebrew ‘agdlah, 
Phoenician ‘git, Jewish-Aramaic ‘agaltd, Syriac “dgalta, 
Old Egyptian loan-word of the New Empire ‘grt = 
*‘agalta, whence Coptic adolfe; see references in L. 
Koehler, Lexicon in Veteris Testamenti libros, Leiden 
1953, 679), derived from a root denoting rotundity 
or swiftness, In Arabic, as in these languages, it 
designs wheeled vehicles (chariots, carts, wagons) 
drawn by animals; but in Arabic it is a generic term. 
It is for this reason that the use ot these vehicles 
in the Islamic Orient will be treated here, if only 
in a fragmentary way. 

Before Islam, the use of various kinds of cars 
(among them those termed ‘agdlah, etc., in the 
Semitic countries of the west and in Egypt) is well 
attested in the whole of-.the. Near East (cf. e.g. 
V. Gordon Childe, Wheeled Vehicles, in A History of 
Technology, i, Oxford 1954; A. G. Barrois, Manuel 
d@'archéologie biblique, ii, Paris 1953, 98-100, 233; 
A. Salonen, Die Landfahrzeuge des Alten Mesopo- 
zamien, Helsinki 1951; Erman and Ranke, Agypten?, 
Tiibingen 1923, 584; P. Montet, La vie quotidienne 
en Egypte, Paris 1946, 169). In spite of the decline 
of the chariot of war as early as the Persian period 
(Salonen, 21), carriages are frequently mentioned in 
the same region during the Hellenistic and Roman 
periods (cf., e.g., for Egypt, C. Préaux, L’économie 
royale des Lagides, Brussels 1939, 214; W. E. Crum, 
A Coptic Dictionary, Oxford 1939, 26; Jewish texts in 
S. Kraus, Talmudische Archéologie, Leipzig 1910-2, 
ii, 336-8 and G. Dalman, Arbeit und Sitte in Paldastina, 
ji, 111-5, iii, 58 f., 88-90, vi, 193 etc.). The same 
applies for pre-Islamic North Africa (R. Capot-Rey, 
Géographte de la Circulation, Paris 1946, 87). 

In Islamic times, the texts concerning wheeled 
traffic seem much less frequent. The word ‘adjala 
occurs but rarely in the Middle Ages. None of the 
passages allows the technology of these vehicles to 
be determined; at the most they mention the animals 
which draw them. The lexicographers do not seem 
to deal with the subject. The reference in Kalila wa- 
Dimna (Cheikho), 54, to a vehicle drawn by two oxen 
is derived from the Sanskrit original. In historical 
and geographical texts one comes across references, 
e.g. for Egypt, to such vehicles used for heavy loads 
(Umayyad period: Yakit, i, 260; al-Mas‘iidi (Muradj, 
tii, 28f.) in the 4th/toth century mentions large 
wagons drawn by buffaloes in the Syrian thaghr; 
7th/13th century: Ibn Sa‘id, in al-Makkari, Analectes, 
i, 691; for Morocco in the 8th/14th century: al- 
Djazna1, Zahrat al-As (Bel), 27, transl. 69 f.). 

Most of the references, however, concern vehicles 
used in exceptional circumstances, and which ap- 
peared to cause considerable astonishment. E.g. in 
242/856, a pilgrimage from Basra to the holy cities on 
an ‘adjala drawn by camels (Ibn Taghribirdi, Cairo, 
ii, 307); a few years later, an ‘adjala drawn by men, 
which carried the sick Ahmad b. Jilin from Antioch 
to Egypt (Ibn Abi Usaybi‘a, ii, 84); in 307/919 the 
large vehicles prepared in Baghdad for the public 
humiliation of the rebel Yusuf b. Abi ’l-Sadj (K. al- 
“Uyén, in Ibn Miskawayh, ed. Amedroz, i, 49, n.). 
The Christians during their feasts used state carriages, 
e.g. in Edessa on the eve of the feast of the cross 
(Husayn b. Ya‘kib, in al-‘Umari, Masalik, i, Cairo 
1924, 265). The animals mentioned as drawing these 
vehicles, which were perhaps of very different 
shapes, are varied: horses of several breeds, camels, 
oxen, mules, donkeys, buffaloes, perhaps also ele- 
phants; as noted above, human traction also was 
used on occasion. 


The word often serves to designate foreign vehicles: 
Byzantine racing chariots (Ibn Rusta, 120, Ibn 
Khurradadhbih, 112), wagons of the Christians of 
the Iberian peninsula (Ibn ‘Idhari, iii, 86; Akkbar 
al-‘Asr, ed. M. J. Miiller, Die letzten Zeiten von 
Granada, Munich 1863, 44, transl. 147-8), later 
Turkish arabas. 

In Muslim Iran, literary references to carriages 
(gardin) seem to be equally rare (B. Spuler, Iran 
in friihtslamischer Zeit, Wiesbaden 1952, 428-9, 
notes no examples). Firdawsi, however, transposes 
into the world of myth wagons drawn by buffaloes 
or oxen (reff. in F. Wolff, Glossar su Firdosis Schah- 
name, Berlin 1935, s.v.). A wooden chariot used by 
Isfandivar (Shdh-ndmah (Mohl), iv, 500-2, 510) is 
often shown in miniatures (e.g. Survey of Persian 
Art, v, 832 D; La. guirlande de Iran, Paris 1948, 
30), generally as a cart with two spoked wheels 
drawn by a horse tied between two shafts. Persian 
miniatures occasionally show other illustrations of 
wagons: a four-wheeled wagon drawn by a horse 
(MS from Tabriz, end of 7th/13th century, in E. 
Blochet, Musulman Painting, London 1929, pl. xli); 
a cart with two spoked wheels drawn by a horse 
tied between two shafts on which are carried materials 
for building a mosque (miniature of Bihzad, A.D. 
1467, in E. Kiihnel, Mintaturmalerei im islamischen 
Orient, Berlin 1922, pl. 51); a kind of yurt probably 
mounted on wheels, drawn by horses, and used to 
carry to Tabriz the corpse of Ghazan Khan in 
703/1304 (MS of gth/15th century, reproduced in E. 
Blochet, Les peintures des manuscrits de la Bibl. Nat., 
Paris 1914-20, pl. xix, cf. p. 272). 

On the other hand, carts (Ravigli, later also araba, 
arba) were very frequently used by the Turco- 
Mongols of Central Asia until the 14th century, after 
which the economic decline of the nomad world led 
to a lessening of their use. Ibn Battita, ii, 361, 
mentions them in Southern Russia. This vehicle, 
the name of which was arabicised as ‘arvaba and even 
‘arabiyya (“Arabian’’), was introduced in particular 
into Mamlik Egypt (see ‘arasa). Its name supplanted 
in popular use the word ‘adjala as a generic term for 
carriage; so that ‘adjala could be used anew in 
modern Egypt as a name for bicycle. In turkicised 
Anatolia the byzantine wagon (kaghn?) remained 
in use. 

The medieval situation survived in the countryside 
up to modern times. In Syria, Volney states in the 
18th century: “It is noteworthy that in the the whole 
of Syria no wagon or cart is seen; this is probably 
due to the fear lest they should be seized by the 
government’s men and a heavy loss should be 
suffered in a moment” (Voyage en Egypte et en Syrie, 
Paris 1825, ii, 254). In Palestine, before the first 
world war, only Circassians and foreigners had 
peasant vehicles (Dalman, Arbeit und Sitte, ii, 98. and 
fig. 40-2; A. Ruppin, Syrien als Wartschaftsgebied’, 
Berlin-Vienna 1920, 424-5). On the whole, the situ- 
ation was the same ail over the Near East, except in 
Anatolia. For Morocco at the beginning of the zoth 
century, see Ch. René-Leclerc, Le Maroc septentrional, 
Algiers 1905, 87, 251-2; idem, in Renseignements 
colontaux, 1905, 248; R. Le Tourneau, Fés avant le 
Protectorat, Casablanca 1949, 415. Various expla- 
nations have been offered, the most common being 
the bad state and insecurity of the roads (R. 
Brunschvig, La Berbérie orientale sous le Hafsides, 
ii, 236; J. Weulersse, Paysans de Syrie et du Proche- 
Orient, Paris 1946, 133-6; cf. Mez, Renaissance, 461, 
Lévi-Provengal, Hist. Esp. mus., iii, 98). Yet the 
comparison with the condition of the same countries 
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in antiquity and with the Turkish countries makes 
this an unsatisfactory explanation. The increasing 
scarcity of wood, due to the loss of forests, should 
perhaps be taken into consideration, and one could 
perhaps establish a parallel with the degeneration 
of the plough (cf. A. G. Haudricourt, L’homme et la 
charrue, in the press, and MIHRATH). Also the impro- 
vement of transport due to the increasing use of the 
camel and the pack-saddle must be taken into 
account. 

Nevertheless, sooner or later in the various 
countries, European vehicles were introduced, 
together with their usually Romance names (in 
Persia with a Russian name, kdleske), but were often 
adapted to local techniques and customs. Restricted 
to urban, official and military use, to public transport 
(for Persia, numerous descriptions and illustrations 
in C. Anet, La Perse en automobile, Paris 1906, 122, 
189, pil. 19, 25, 26, etc.), they rarely penetrated into 
the country-side. As early as the 17th century, the 
MurAadid bay of Tunis travelled in a karrusa (Italian 
carrozza) (Ibn Abi Dinar, Mu?nis, Tunis 1286, 224); 
this word is now in common usé in North Africa and 
is found even in Berber dialects (L. Brunot, Textes 
arabes de Rabat, ii, Paris 1952, 712). Similarly karrita 
(Italian carvetta) is used in Algeria for carts and 
wagons (Beaussier, Dict. pratique arabe-francais*, 
Algiers 1931, 793); the word was already used, in 
the plural form kardrit, to designate Portuguese 
wagons in the x6th century, Chronique anonyme de 
la dynastie sa‘dienne (Colin), 59. In Egypt, the 
Sarabiyyat fanfar, “cab”, (from Hungarian hintd 
through Turkish hinto, cf. F. Miklosich, SBAk. 
Wien, 1885, 5, 1889, 8) and the ‘arabiyyat karré 
(Italian carro) are used (Nallino, L’Arabo parlato in 
Egitto*, Milan 1913, 241; cf. Akmad Amin, Kamas 
al-‘Adat wa’l-Takdlid, Cairo 1953, 333 and pl. xvi). 

Bibliography: H. Zayyat, al-Khisdna al- 

Sharkiyya, iii, Beirut 1946, 149-51; V. V. Barthold, 

O kolesnom 4 verkhovom dvitenit v Srednei Azii, 

Zap. Instituta Vostokovedeniya Akademii nauk 

S.S.S.R., 1937, 5-7; A. G. Haudricourt, Contribution 

a la géographie et a Vethnologie de la voiture, Revue 

de Géographie humaine et d’Ethnologie, 1948, 54-64 

(important methodological indications). 

(M. Robinson) 

SADJAM, the etymology and semantic evolution 
of this collective term in Arabic are exactly parallel 
to those of the Greek word B&pBapor. In conformity 
with the basic meaning of the root from which it 
is derived, ‘adjam means people qualified by ‘udjma, 
a confused and obscure way of speaking, as regards 
pronunciation and language. ‘Udjma is therefore 
also the. contrary of the Arabic fasdha, and the 
‘adjam are the non-Arabs, the BapB«xpot, so called 
after the most characteristic sign of barbarousness: 
an incomprehensible and obscure way of speaking. 
As to the Greeks, so also to the Arabs, the barbarians 
were primarily their neighbours the Persians, and 
pre-Islamic poetry already contrasted al-‘Arab with 
al-‘Adjam, although for the latter the form A ‘adjim, 
the plural of a‘djam, was preferred. The affective 
value attributed to the word dépended on the point 
of view of the user; although it preserved for the 
most part the original contemptuous force inspired 
by the haughty presumption of Arab superiority, it 
sometimes, and even at an early date, implied the 
desirability and allurement of the exotic, and the 
acknowledgment of a more civilized and refined 
culture. In any case, during the whole Umayyad 
period the superiority of the Arabs, who held the 
hegemony in Islam and by whom it was spread, 
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over the conquered ‘adjam was uncontested, and 
only isolated voices were raised (e.g. by the poet 
Isma‘l b. Yasar in A ghani*, iv, 411-2) in support of 
the race and culture of non-Arabs, i.e. of the Iranians, 
With the coming to power of the ‘Abbasids, the 
victory of the ‘adjam over the Arabs, a victory 
which Nasr ibn Sayyar had already deprecated in 
famous verses (al-Dinawari, 360), reversed the 
situation; the Iranians, having obtained political 
and social supremacy, soon laid claim to the 
supremacy of their cultural and spiritual values. 
This was the sku“ébiyya movement [q.v.] which, 
in its essential nucleus, reaffirmed the superiority 
of the ‘adjam over the Arabs, even although its 
campaign was carried on in Arabic. When the 
heat of the controversy had died down, the two 
words remained in current usage merely to indicate 
ethnical difference, ‘adjam becoming synonymous 
with Furs (Persians). “Irak ‘Adjami indicated, from 
the late medieval period onwards, Iranian Media 
(which the ancient geographers had called al-Djibal), 
to distinguish it from “Irak ‘Arabi, which is ‘Irak 
proper. Lamiyyat al-‘adjam was given as the title, 
in contrast to the celebrated kasida of Shanfara, to 
a similar poem in lam rhyme by the Iranian al- 
TJughra7i (d. 1121). For ‘adjami = aljamiado see 
ALJAMIADO. 

Bibliography: 1. Goldziher, Muhammeda- 

nische Studien, i, 10-146 (‘Arab und ‘A fam). 
(F. GABRIELI) 

‘ADJAMI OGHLAN (acemf oglan), a term, 
meaning “foreign boy’, applied to Christian 
youths enrolled for service as Ottoman kapt 
kulus [q.v.}, originally, according to the Pendik kanin 
of 1362, by the reservation of one in every five of 
those taken prisoner of war, and later by dewshirme 
(¢.v.] conscription. They were first placed for from 
five to seven years at the disposal of feudal sipahis 
and others in Anatolia, and later also in Rumelia, 
in order to learn Turkish and accustom themselves 
to Muslim usages, and then posted to the ‘adjami 
odjak of Gallipoli and, after the conquest, to that 
of Istanbul, being simultaneously selected for 
subsequent service, according to their abilities, in 
the sultan’s palace or in one or other of the odjaks of 
the standing army, infantry and cavalry, or of the 
bostandjis {q.v.] of Edirne and Istanbul. Their actual 
appointment—known as kaplya cikma—to the 
palace service or these various corps was by seniority 
on the occurrence of vacancies. 

After preliminary training at Ghalata Saray! or 
Ibrahim Pasha Saray! in Istanbul or at Edirne, 
‘adjami oghldns appointed to the sultan’s household 
{and hence thereafter called +¢ oghlans or 1¢ aghas) 
might gradually rise from its lowest koghushk or 
dormitory to the khdss oda {q.v.], from the chief 
posts in which those who attained them might be 
appointed beylerbeyts and wezirs. The two most 
important standing cavalry regiments (sipdhs and 
stlahdars) were likewise recruited from among the. 
4¢ aghas, the other four (‘dléfedjis and ghurabd) 
being recruited from among those ‘adjami oghlans 
who, though selected for the palace service, were 
not in the event appointed to it. 

Most of the ‘adjami oghldns not chosen for the 
palace were destined for service as Janissaries (see 
YENI CeR!), whether after preliminary service in the 
odjak of the bostandjis or by immediate admission 
into one of the thirty-four ortas [q.v.], under the 
command of the Istanbul aghast, which were reckoned 
as forming part of the Janissary odjak. 


The gradual abandonment during the 17th 
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century of the dewshkirme naturally resulted in the 
disappearance of ‘adjami oghlans proper, though 
their organization was maintained, like that of the 
whole Janissary odjak, till its abolition in 1826. 

Bibliography: 1. H. Uzungarsi, Kapukulu 
Ocaklari, i, 1-141; IA, s.v. Acemi Oglan; Ahmad 
Dijawad, Tarikh-i ‘Askdri-yi ‘Othmani, 174 (Fr. 
transl., i, 241); Sayyid Mustafa, Nat@idj il- 
Wuka‘at, i, 166, 174, ii, 109; D’Ohsson, Tableau 
de VEmpire Ottoman, vii, 313; Gibb and Bowen, 
Islamic Society and the West, if{1, index. 

(H. Bowrn) 

‘ADJAMIYYA, a term used of the writing of 
non-Arabic languages in Arabic characters, (see 
ALJAMIADO, HAUSA]. 

‘ADJARIDA, Khiridjite sect which spread 
especially in Khurasan. The name is derived from 
that of its founder, ‘Abd al-Karim b. ‘Adjarrad, 
who seceded from the SAtawiyya, one of the sub- 
divisions of the Nadjadat (q.v.]. ‘Abd al-Karim was 
a native of Balkh and was imprisoned by the 
governor of ‘Irak, Khalid al-Kasri (105-20/724-38). 

The main religious tenets attributed to the 
‘Adjarida were: the exclusion from Islam (barda) 
of children (even of one’s own, according to Ibn 
Hazm) until they grow up and become believers; 
the duty to invite them to embrace the true faith 
when they reach puberty; the assertion that hidjra 
is a meritorious act, not a duty; the profession of 
friendship (wildya) towards the quietists (al-ka‘ada) ; 
the affirmation that s#va xii (sivat Yusuf), which 
by its frivolity could not be the word of God, did 
not belong to the Kuran. 

Al-Ash‘ari names as branches of the ‘Adjarida 
the Mayminiyya, Khalafiyya, Hamziyya, Shu‘ay- 
biyya, Saltiyya, Khazimiyya (with two subdivisions) 
and Tha‘aliba (with five subdivisions). Al-Shah- 
rastani adds the Atrafiyya. Most of these schools 
held a less rigid opinion concerning children, viz. 
that they are in a neutral status until they accept 
or renounce faith at the time of puberty. The 
Hamziyya played an important political role in the 
‘Abbasid period. The grave Kharidjite revolt which 
broke out in 179/795 in southern Khuradsan and 
which lasted till 195/810 was, in fact, led by their 
chief Hamza b. Adrak.: 

Bibliography: Ash‘ari, Makdlat al-Islamiyyin 
(Ritter), i, 93 ff.; Baghdadi, Fark, 72 ff.; Ibn 
Hazm, Fisal, iv, 191; Shahrastani, 95 ff.; Makrizi, 
Khitat, ii, 355; Ibn al-Athir, vi, ror, 103 ff., 114, 
143; Mas‘idi, Murddj, viii, 42, 127; L. Veccia 
Vaglieri, Le vicende del hdrigismo in epoca abbaside, 
RSO, 1949, 41. (R. Ruprnacci) 
AL-ADJDABI, Apt IsHAK IBRAHIM B. ISMA‘IL 

B. AHMAD AL-LuWwATI, author of various works 
on philology (especially the Ki/dyat al-Mutahaffiz, 
a lexicographical work). Al-Tidjani possessed several 
of them in autograph copies (al-Adjdabi was famous 
for his calligraphy). Al-Adjdabi lived in the second 
half of the 5th/11th century in Tripoli where he 
also died; his tomb is still venerated there. 

Bibliography: Yakut, i, 131; idem, Irshad, 
i, 47; Suyiti, Bughya, 178; Tidjani, Rihla, Tunis 
1927, 188 ff.; Brockelmann, I, 375, S I, 541. 

(H. H. ABpuL-Wanas) 

ADJDABIYA, town of Cyrenaica, on the 
old main road which followed the coast from 
Alexandria to Tripoli, halfway between Barka 
and Surt. Adjdabiya now belongs to the district of 
Benghazi. It was conquered by ‘Amr b. al-‘As in 
22/643, was subjected to poll-tax (djizya), and 
became during the following three centuries a 
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military station and a great centre of commercial 
traffic. Built at the gate of the desert on stony 
ground—whence probably the Arabic name Adjda- 
biya, ‘the sterile’—it had in the 5th/11th century 
a citadel and a substantial mosque, built about 
300/912-3 by the Fatimid prince Abu ’l-Kasim, son 
of ‘Ubayd Allah al-Mahdi, with a very fine octagonal 
minaret. Wells, cut in the rock, provided water of 
good quality; there was also a fountain of sweet 
water. The town was surrounded by orchards (figs, 
apricots, etc.) and a small number of palms. The 
houses were built mainly in the form of brick vaults 
(damis), as in the Sahara ksérs. It was well supplied 
with meat, fruits, honey, wool, etc. from the hinter- 
land, especially the Djabal Akhdar, and prices were 
low. On the gulf of the Great Syrtis, later called - 
Djawn al-Kibrit (‘gulf of sulphur’) there was a 
small harbour six miles from the town, called al- 
Mahir (?), which served as port for ships destined 
for Adjdabiya. According to the early geographers, 
the inhabitants of the town and the district were 
mainly Luwata Berbers (subdivisions of Zandna, 
WaAhila, Masiisa, Siwa, Tahlala, etc.), but a number 
of Arab elements, such as Azd, Lakhm, Sadif, etc., 
settled there after the conquest. 

The prosperity of the town seems to have been 
lost following the great Hilali and Sulami invasion 
in the 5th/11th century. The travellers (al-‘Abdari, 
al-‘Ayy4shi, al-Warthilani) who passed Adjdabiya 
on their way from the Maghrib to the East, describe 
it as a town long since ruined, without any vegetation 
in the vicinity, with only a few visible, but aban- 
doned, vestiges of habitation. During the Turkish, 
and especially the Italian, occupation, Adjdabiya 
became a small village, serving as a stage between 
Benghazi and Misrata. 

Bibliography: Ya‘kibi, Baghdad 1918, 102, 
transl. G. Wiet, 203; Ibn Rusta, 344; Ibn Hawkal, 
67; Bakri, 5 (transl. 16); Yakut, Cairo, i, 121; 
‘Abdari, Rikla (MS), vol. i; Warthilani, Algiers 
1908, 2109 ff. (H. H. Asput-Wawas) 
AL-“ADJDJADJ, Apu ’L-SHA‘THA? ‘ABD ALLAH 

B. Ru’sa, Arab poet of the Tamim tribe, who 
resided mainly in al-Basra; it is probable that he 
was born during the caliphate of ‘Uthman (23-35/ 
644-56), and he died in 97/115. Little is known 
about his life, except that he had to joust with his 
Kifan rival Abu 'l-Nadjm al-‘Idjli (¢.v.]. The main 
characteristic of al-‘Adjdjadj’s poetry—like that of 
his son Ru’ba [q.v.]—is the constant and exclusive 
use of the radjaz metre in poetical compositions 
marked by a very rich vocabulary and a laborious 
construction made more difficult by the poet’s 
respect for the rules of prosody and the unusual 
number of lines (229 in one urdjtiza). His arddjiz 
on the model of the pre-Islamic kasida generally 
comprise a traditional sasib (replaced in one case 
by religious subject-matter), then descriptions of 
the desert and the animals found there (camels, 
horses, onagers, wild bulls), and end with the 
panegyric of a man, of the poet himself, or his 
tribe. Al-SAdjdjadj never cultivated either the 
satire or the elegy. His praises are addressed to 
eminent personnages such as Yazid b. Mu‘awiya, 
‘Abd al-‘Aziz b. Marw4n, Bishr b. Marwan, Sulayman 
b. ‘Abd al-Malik, al-Hadjdjadj b. Yisuf, ‘Umar b. 
‘Ubayd Allah b. Ma‘mar, Mus‘ab b. al-Zubayr. The 
Arabic critics unanimously praise the verbal richness 
of al-‘Adjdjadj, whose verses are frequently cited 
by the lexicographers; but he was guilty of an 
exaggerated use of alliteration, and an excessive 
addiction to rare words. 
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Bibliography: The poems of al-‘Adjdjadj 
have been collected by W. Ahlwardt, Sammlungen 
alter arabischer Dichter, ii: Die Diwane der Regez- 
dichter Elaggég und Exzsafajan, Berlin 1903; 
R. Geyer, Beitrdge sur Kenntnis altarabischer 
Dichter, 3: al-‘Ajjdj und al-Zafaydn, in WZKM, 
1909, 74-101; Aradjiz al-‘Arab, Cairo 1313, 
passim; R. Geyer, Altarabische Diiamben, nos. 1-2. 
Biographical accounts and verses are to be found 
in Diumahi, Tabakat, Cairo, 218; Djahiz, Hayawan?’, 
index; Ibn Kutayba, Shi’, 374-6; Ibn Hadijar, 
Isdba, no. 6316; Mash., xxiii, 439-48; O. Rescher, 
Abriss, i, 219; Brockelmann, S I, 99; Nallino, 
Scritti, vi, index (Fr. transl. 153-5, 160-2). 

(Cu. PEvyat) 

‘ADJLON, district of Transjordania, boun- 
ded on the north by. the. Yarmiik, to the east by 
the Hamad, to the south by the Wa4di al-Zarka? 
and to the west by the Ghawr, partly corresponding 
to the old territory of Gilead, and occupied in Roman 
times by the towns of the Decapolis. The name 
seems to be of Aramaic origin. A mountanous and 
wooded district, it was first called Djabal Djarash, 
later Djabal ‘Awf from the name of the turbulent 
tribe which occupied it in the Fatimid period. It 
was pacified by the amir ‘Izz al-Din Usama, who, 
having been granted it in fief by al-Malik al-‘Adil 
‘b. Ayytb, built there (it is said on the site of an 
ancient monastery) a fortress which was since then 
called Kal‘at ‘Adjlin. Changing hands among various 
amirs and princes, it played a part in the struggle 
against the Franks. Stripped of its walls by the 
Mongols, it was rebuilt in the Mamluk period, when 
“Adjléin constituted one of the districts of Damascus. 
At present ‘Adjliin is the name of a kadd? (the chief 
‘place being Irbid [q.v.]}, and a small township near 
the old fortress. 

Bibliography: Ch. Clermont-Ganneau, Etudes 
@arch. or., ii, 140; G. Schumacher and C. Steuer- 
nagel, Der ‘Adschlin, Leipzig 1927; F.-M. Abel, 
Géographie de la Palestine, i, Paris 1933, 15, 67, 
276; G. Le Strange, Palestine under the Moslems, 
London 1890, 76, 383, 388; A.-S. Marmadji, Textes 
géographiques arabes sur la Palestine, Paris 1951, 
3, 45, 137; M. Gaudefroy-Demombynes, La Syrie 
a Vépoque des Mamelouks, Paris 1923, 23, 66, 
179, 260; Aba Shama, in Hist. Or. Cr., v, index; 
Ibn al-Kalantsi (Amedroz), 151, 164, 174; Abu 
°]-Fida?, in Hist. Or. Cr., i, index; M. van Berchem, 
MNDPY, 1903, 51-70 (inscriptions of the region 
and transl. of an important passage of Ibn Shaddad, 
MS Leiden 800, 96r-97v); C. N. J(ohns), QDAP, 
i, 1931, 21-33; RCEA, nos. 3746, 3970, 4528. 

(D. SourRDEL) 

ADJMER (AjméR, Ajmir), capital of a small 
semi-autonomous state of the name in the heart of 
Radjasthan, pop. (1951): 196,633 (of whom 23% 
Muslims). The place is renowned for its architectural 
monuments, and especially for the tomb of Kh"4dja 
Mu‘in al-Din Hasan Sidjzi [q.v.] (d. 1236), which is 
one of the most important centres of pilgrimage in 
the country. The tomb was built by the Sultans 
of Malwa shortly after 1455, while the adjoining 
buildings were constructed later, the two adjacent 
mosques having been erected by Akbar and Shah 
Djahan. Archeologically the most important building 
is the ArhaI-din-k4-Djhonpra (“two-and-a-half days 
shed’’), a Hindu college converted into a mosque. 
It consists of a quadrangle surrounded on all sides 
by cloisters of Hindu pillars, with four star-shaped 
towers at each corner. The liwan is a pillared hall, 
248’ x 40’, divided into nine octagonal compart- 


ments, covered by a flat recessed roof, containing 
five rows of Hindu columns. A lofty screen wall 
(56 ft. high) of seven pointed arches gives the 
liwan a facade of remarkable beauty. The central 
arch, which stands higher than the others, is sur- 
mounted by two small minarets for the mu°adhdhin 
similar in style, like the rest of the mosque, to the 
Kutb Minar and mosque at Delhi. Constructed by 
Sultan Htutmish (probably in place, or as an 
extension, of an earlier mosque started in 1200), it 
Tepresents one of the finest examples of early Indo- 
Muslim architecture. Other monuments include a 
fortified palace built by Akbar, a garden laid by 
Djahangir, and marble pavilions erected by Shah 
Djahan on the embankment of AndsAgar. 
History. Founded by the Radjpit Radja Adjaya 
Cawhan around 1100, Adjmér was conquered by 
Mu‘izz al-Din Muhammad Ghiri in 1192, and annexed 
to the Sultanate by Kutb al-Din Aybak in 1195. 
Shortly after 1398, the Radjpiits of Méw4r captured 
it,.but in 1455 the Sultans of Malwa ousted them 
and held the place till 1531, when Radja Maldéva 
of Marw4ar occupied it. Adjmér was annexed by 
Akbar early in his reign and attached to a stiba of 
that name. Surrounded as it was by RAadjpit 
principalities, and lying on the route to Malwa and 
Gudjrat, the town soon became a strategic and 
trading centre; while Akbar’s frequent visits to 
the shrine of Kh*adja Mu‘in al-Din made Adjmér 
one of the most important places of pilgrimage. 
After 1721, it was occupied first by the Radjpits 
and then by the Mahrattas, who ceded it to the 
British in 1818. 
Bibliography: Imp. Gazetteer of India, 1908, 


+ v3 Arch. Survey of India, Annual Reports, ii and 


xxiii; H. B. Sarda, Ajmer, Indian Antiquary, 

1897, 162. (NuruL Hasan) 

ADJNADAYN, the traditional name for the site 
of a battle fought in Djumada I or II, 13/July- 
August 634, between the Muslim Arab invaders and 
the Greek defenders of Palestine. Although located by 
the literary sources between Ramla and Bayt 
Diibrin, no place of this name is attested by the 
geographers. On topographical grounds, the site of 
the battle was located by Miednikoff on the Wadi 
al-Samt in the vicinity of the two villages of al- 
Djannaba (Gharbiyya and Sharkiyya), 34°57’ E., 
31° 41’ N., from the dual form of which (al-Djan- 
nabatayn) the traditional name seems to have 
arisen by conflation with the Ar. plural adjndd 
(‘‘armies”). The Greek forces were commanded by 
Theodorus, brother of the Emperor Heraclius; some 
early Arabic sources mention also a certain Artabin 
(? Aratyiin = Aretion). The Arab forces were com- 
posed of the three separate contingents which had 
been operating in Palestine and Transjordan (see 
ABU BAKR), temporarily united under the command 
(most probably) of Khalid b. al-Walid (q.v.], who 
had reached Syria from the Euphrates three months 
before. (A less probable version represents ‘Amr b. 
al-‘As as the commander of the joint forces.) The 
numbers of the combatants, especially on the Greek 
side, are highly exaggerated in the Arabic sources; 
and it is probable that in reality the forces on 
either side scarcely reached 10,000 men. The Greek 
army was severely defeated and withdrew to 
Damascus, leaving the whole of Palestine open to 
the invaders, who again broke’ up into separate 
columns, until a further attempt by the Greek 
command tovestablish a defensive position at Fibl 
[g.v.] led to the renewed junction of their forces six 
months later. 


‘ADJ PLATE I 





Fig. 1. Plaquette from casket, Syria or Mesopotamia (Museo Nazionale, Florence). Photo: Alinari. 





Fig. 2. Painted casket (Victoria and Albert Museum, London). Crown Copyright. 





Fig. 3. Carved casket, Cuenca; enamel mount added in Christian Spain, t2th century 
(Museo Arqueolégico, Burgos). 


ADJ PLATE II 





Fig. 1. Carved casket, Cordova. Courtesy of the Fig. 2. Carved casket, Cordova (Victoria and 
Hispanic Society of America. Albert Museum, London). Crown copyright. 





Fig. 3. Intarsia panel from Ka’itbay’s minbar (Victoria and Albert Museum, London). Crown Copyright. 


Bibliography: Caetani, Annal iii, 13-81 

(A. H. 13, §§ 7-66): an exhaustive analysis and 

discussion of the sources and related problems; 

summarized by C. H. Becker, Camb. Med. Hist. ii, 

341-2 (= Islamstudien i, 81-2). 

(H. A. R. Gres) 

ADJR (a.), reward, wages, rent. The word is of 
Akkadian origin and was received into Arabic, 
through the intermediary of Aramaic, at an early 
date. It is used in a religious and in a legal sense, 
which both occur from the Kur?4n onwards. 

1. In a great number of kur’anic passages, a¢j 
denotes the reward, in the world to come, for pious 
deeds. This concept seems to derive from Christian 
rather than from Jewish sources, and it has become 
one of the fundamental ideas of practical’ethics in 
Islam. According to Kur?4n, vi, 160, ten good deeds 
are credited for each one accomplished, though tue 
term adjr does not occur here. It is often stated in 
traditions that the well-intentioned, though. imper- 
fect, fulfilment of religious obligations gives right to 
one reward, whereas their successful accomplishment 
is rewarded twice or several times. Tne fulfilment 
of the religious duty of the id@jtihad [c.v.], and of the 
parallel duty of giving judgment according to 
religious law, in particular, gives right to one reward, 
even though the decision arrived at is faulty; if it 
is right, two (or even ten) rewards are promised. 


The earliest tradition to this effect seems to have 


originated towards the middle of the second century 
of Islam. 

2. As a legal term, adjr seems to have denvted in 
Mecca, in the time of the Prophet, any payment 
for services rendered, and it is used in the Kur’4n 
not only of wages, but of the mahr [g.v.] which is« 
due to wives, whether free women or slaves, under 
the contract of marriage, including a mut‘a marriage 
{g.v.] (iv, 23 f.; v, 5; xxxiii, 50; lx, 10), and of the 
maintenance due to divorced wives who feed their 
children (lxv, 5). In the doctrine of religious law, 
the term was restricted to wages or rent payable 
under a contract of idjdara [q.v.]. For rent in particular, 
the special term «djra is often used. 

Bibliography: A. Jeffery, The Foreign Voca- 
bulary of the Qur?dn, 1938, 49; C. C. Torrey, The 

Commercial-Theological Terms in the Koran, 

Leiden 1892, 23 ff.; A. J. Wensinck, Concordance 

et indices de la tradition musulmane, s.v. adir; 

Schacht, The Origins of Muhammadan Juris- 

prudence, 1950, 96 f. (J. Scuacnt) 

ADJURRUMIYYA [see 1BN ADJURRUM]. 

SADJOZ [see avvAM aL-‘apj0z]. 

ADJWAF [see TasriF}. 

‘ADL (1) Etymologically, the term is found both 
as substantive and as adjective, but with meanings 
that do not exactly correspond. ‘A dl, the substantive, 
means justice; as an adjective, it means rectilinear, 
just, well balanced; it thus applies both to beings 
and to things. In its two forms, the word is current 
in the vocabulary of religion, theology, philosophy, 
and law. In the Mu‘tazilite doctrine, ‘adi, the justice 
of God constitutes one of the five fundamental 
dogmas (usd) of the system [see mu‘TAzILA]. The 
Kadi must give judgment with ‘adl (or hist; cf. 
Kur’an, iv, 58; v, 42); but the idea of material 
justice plays hardly any part in the theory of 
religious law [cf. ust], although it is insisted upon 
in the “Investigation of Complaints” [see MAZALIM]. 
The adjective which corresponds exactly to this 
substantive ‘adl is ‘ddtl. 

As an adjective, the word ‘ad! expresses more 
particularly a juridical conception, and has numerous 
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applications. However, agreement has never been 
reached on a definition of the term, as the M4likite 
jurist Ibn Rushd observes. Furthermore, the various 
definitions that have been formulated are too 
comprehensive and imprecise. In al-MAwardi’s 
definition, ‘adala, the quality of ‘adi, is described 
as a state of moral and religious perfection. For Ibn 
Rushd it consists in not committing major sins, and 
also avoiding minor ones. But another author 
observes that such a state can be found only very 
exceptionally, in the saints; that ‘addla simply 
describes the state of a person who in general obeys 
the moral and religious law. This last conception is 
the one that came to be finally accepted. In the 
latest stage of Muslim law, as it appears in the 
codification undertaken in the Ottoman empire 
about the middle of the 19th century, the following 
definition is given: ‘The ‘adi person is one in whom 
good impulses prevail over bad”’ (Madjala art. 1705). 
In short, one can translate ‘ad! by ‘“‘person of good 
morals’’, with the essentially religious sense that 
this has in Islam, Whether this quality must be a 
natural inclination, innate or acquired, or whether 
it is sufficient for it to be achieved by an effort of 
will, is however a theoretically disputed point.—The 
antonym of ‘adl is fdstk. 

The adjective is also employed substantively; it 
then means a person of good morals (pl. ‘ud#l). 

‘Addla enters into various juridical categories. In 
the theory of public law, ‘addla is one of the principal 
conditions for carrying out public functions recog- 
nized by the doctrine of the School. But it is in 
private law, in the theory of evidence, that the idea 
has been most fully developed and involves a most 
detailed system of regulations. The witness must 
be ‘adl; it suffices, however, that his ‘addla should 
be substantiated at the time when his evidence is 
given and not at the time of his observation of the 
fact in question. It is a disputed point, nevertheless, 
whether the witness is presumed to have ‘addla so 
long as it is not contested by the adversary, or 
whether, even if it is not called in question, it 
should be the subject of verification. The latter 
course has prevailed in practice and in doctrine. 
Consequently a procedure has been evolved for 
substantiation of the ‘addla of witnesses; it is known 
as tazktya or ta“dil. In the latest stage of the law, 
this procedure involves two phases. In the first, 
the judge proceeds to a secret investigation, by 
sending a question in a sealed envelope to qualified 
persons; this is al-taskiya al-sirriyya. It is afterwards 
necessary, in certain cases, for these persons to 
appear at the public hearing to confirm their former 
attestation; this is al-tasktya al-‘alaniyya. The 
attestation of the ‘addla of a witness is called ta‘dil; 
contestation of this ‘addla is called djark. 

However, the taskiya procedure is not used 
exclusively as an accessory or as incidental to a 
law-suit. It functions also independently and as 
an end in itself, for recognizing in a positive and 
final manner the quality of ‘addla in given persons. 
Because of the small reliance placed on writing, as 
such, once its use became widespread, recourse was 
had, in order to give it once and for all conclusive 
force, to the procedure of testimonial proot. However, 
this method was not altogether reliable, for the 
witnesses of the instrument could always themselves 
be challenged on the ground of lack of ‘addla. This 
difficulty was overcome by the use of a preliminary 
tazkiya; the judge recognizes once and for all the 
‘adala of a certain number of persons, who thus 
become in principle irreproachable witnesses, and 
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to whom appeal can be made to establish the precon- 
stituted proof of written documents. From ae 
such people the scriveners or notaries are recruite 
who bear the name of ‘#d#l in a technical sense. 
But the ‘ud@/ are employed also for many other 
services: as assistants to magistrates for the certifying 
of instruments of procedure and of judgments, for 
the carrying out of various acts of judiciary admi- 
nistration, for answering tazkiya inquiries, for 
nominating people to functions for which ‘addla is 
a requisite, etc. (cf. SHAHID). 

Bibliography: Ibn Farhin, Tabsivat al- 
Hukkam, Cairo 1302/1884, i, 173, 204 ff., etc.; 
Dictionary of Technical Terms, ed. A. Sprenger, 
rors ff.; Juynboll, Handleiding, § 67; Santillana, 
Istituzioni, i, 109; Tyan, Histoire de l’organisation 
judictaire en pays d@’Islam, Paris 1938, t. i, Ch. iv, 
sect. v; idem, Le notariat dans la pratique 
du droit musulman, Beirut 1945. (E. Tyan) 
(2) In numismatics ‘adi means “‘of full weight’, 

and therefore thi: word (often abridged to £) is 


stamped on coins to si:ow that they have the just 
weight and are current (‘dli). 

‘ADLI, pen-name of Muhommad II and Mahmid 
lI, further of Bayazid II. Gibb, History of the 
Ottoman Poetry, ii, 32 ff., believes that the pen name 
of this last was ‘Adni, but thc Upsala MS bears 
‘Adll. (Gibb, ii, 25 f. attributes the diwan of ‘Adni, 
Istanbul 1308, to Mahmid Pasha.) 

ADMINISTRATION [see DiwAn]. 

‘ADN [see DJANNA]. 

‘ADNAN, ancestor of the Northern Arabs 
according to the genealogical system which received 
its final form in the work of Ibn al-Kalbi, about 
800 A.D. The name occurs twice in Nabatean 
inscriptions from N.W. Arabia (‘Abd ‘Adnén, 
‘Adnon; Jaussen et Savignac, Mission Archéologique 
en Arabie, Paris 1909-14, nos. 38, 328) also in 
Thamudic (Lankester Harding/Littmann, Some 
Thamudic Inscriptions, Leiden 1952) and was taken 
to South Arabia along the incense-route (Corpus 
Inscriptionum Semit., iv, no. 808). As already 
noted by al-Djumani, Tabakdat (Hell), 5 (cf. also Ibn 
“Abd al-Barr, al-Inbah ‘ald Kaba7il al-Ruwah, Cairo 
1350, 48), it does not occur in pre-Islamic poetry 
at all (Labid, xli, 7 is spurious), and only very 
rarely in early Islamic literature. This means that 
the name does not owe its place in the system to 
the conflict of parties in the Umayyad period, like 
Nizar and Rabi‘a, but is of pre-Islamic origin, 
although it does not spring from bedouir tradition. 
It may come, like other rudimentary elements of 
the system, from the Meccan tradition.—It is 
noteworthy that, owing to the revival of national 
feeling, the name ‘Adnan again became current in 
Turkey by the last quarter of the r9th century. 
This is explained by the fact that the Young Turkish 
movement represented in its earliest stage an Ottoman 
nationalism which included also the Arabic traditions. 

Bibliography: W. Caskel, Die Bedeutung der 

Beduinen fiir die Geschichte der Araber (Arbeits- 

gemeinschaft fiir Forschung des Landes Nordrhein- 

Westfalen, Geisteswissenschaften, Heft 8) K6éln and 

Opladen 1953, 11 ff.; CTH, 808; EJ, s.v. NiIzAR; 

Jaussen et Savignac, Mission archéologique en 

Arabie, i, ii, Paris 1909, 1914, nos. 38, 328; 

Lankester Harding/Littmann, Some Thamudic 

Inscriptions, Leiden 1952; G. Strenziok, Die Genea- 

logie der Nordaraber nach Ibn al-Kalbi, thesis, K6ln 

1953. Cf. also NIzAR. (W. CasKEL) 

ADRAMIT [see EDREMID]. 
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ADRAR, Berber geographical term meaning 
“mountains” and applied to.a number of mountainous 
regions of the Sahara. 

1. ADRAR, 650 km. to the south-east of Colomb- 
Béchar, capital of the Tawat (Touat) and 
main ksar (kasr) of the tribe of Timmi. 

The centre of Adrar, on its present site, dates from 
the French conquest (30 July 1900). Since that time, 
the town developped as an administrative and 
commercial centre. In 1951, Adrar had 1,795 
inhabitants. 

Agriculture plays but a small part in the life of 
the ksar. Craftsmanship (fabrication of woollen and 
cotton wall covers called dokkali) is in decadence. 
The main role was always played by commerce, but 
the caravan traffic to the Sidan (dates, tobacco) 
and to the oases of Algeria (skins, butter, live sheep) 
has greatly diminished owing to the competition of 
motor transport. 

Bibliography: Cne. Flye Sainte Marie, Le 
commerce et Vagriculture au Tuat, Bul. Soc. Gég. 
Arch. Oran, 1904; Watin, Origine des populations 
du Touat, Bul. Soc. Géog. Alger, 1905; A. G. P. 
Martin, Les oasis sahariennes (Gourara, Touat, 
Tidthelt), Paris 1908; P. Devots, Le Touat, étude 
géographique et médicale, Archives Inst. Pasteur 
Algérie, 1947. 

2. ADRAR OF THE IFoGHAs, an ancient massif 
in the southern Sahara (Sadan), between 21° 
and 18° N, 30’ and 3° E. Like the Ahaggar range of 
which it is an extension, it is made up of crystalline 
rocks of the pre-Cambrian age, but there is no trace 
of recent volcanic action. 

The monsoon rains from the Gulf of Guinea come 
annually to the Adrar of the Ifoghas (Kidal: 123 mm.) 
and the vegetation already approximates to that of 
the coastal region, at least in the valleys; but the 
water points are rare because of the impermeability 
of the soil. 

The massif is inhabited by Tuareg tribes, among 
which the noble tribe of Kidal, that of the Ifoghas, 
supplies the amenokal [q.v.]; by extension, the name 
Ifoghas is applied to all the tribes who inhabit the 
Adrar and its confines. In 1949 the subdivision of 
Kidal had 14,574 inhabitants, all nomads, breeding 
camels, oxen, ard sheep. They nomnadize close to. 
the massif, but go to Tidikelt and Tuwat (Touat), 
crossing the Tanezruft, to sell their sheep. The 
principal administrative centre is Kidal (683 in- 
habitants) ; not far from there the ruins of the ancient 
Songhai town of al-Sik (Es Souq, Tadmekket) can 
still be seen. 

Bibliography: Ibn Hawkal, Description de 
Afrique (transl. de Slane, JA, 1842); Bakri,. 
Description de l’Afrique septentrionale (transl. de 
Slane, Algiers, 1913); E. F. Gautier, A travers le 
Sahara frangais (La Géo., xv, i, 1907); Lt. Cortier, 
D'une rive 4 autre du Sahara, Paris 1908; R. 
Chudeau, Sahara soudanais, Paris 1909; R. Mauny, 
Encyclopédie maritime et coloniale. Afrique occi- 
dentale francaise. Protohistoive et histoire ancienne. 
Paris 1949, vol. i; R. Capot-Rey, Sur quelques 
formes de relief de ’ Adrar des Ifoghas, Trav. I.R.S., 
vol. vii, 1951; H. Lhote, Sur emplacement de la 
ville de Tademekka, ancienne capitale des Berbéres 
soudanais, Notes Afr., no. 51, July 1951. 

3. ADRAR OF MAURETANIA (also called Adrar 
Tmar to distinguish it from the Adrar of the Ifogha). 
A group of plateaus in the southern Sahara between 
19° and 23°N, 10° and 13° 30’ W, having a surface of 
150,000 sq. km. These plateaus are formed by 
sedimentary layers, gravel, schist and limestone 





and are limited by graded slopes which overlook 
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schistous depressions followed by wadis or traced 
by sebkhas; the main slope, the Dhar, reaches the 
height of 830 m. 

By the scanty rainfall (81 mm. in Atar, 52 in 
Chinguiti), the absence of permanent drainage, the 
steppe vegetation consisting of thorny shrubs, the 
Adrar forms part of the desert. Nevertheless, the 
climate, the hydrography and the vegetation have 
features which are different form those of the Sahara. 
In the summer the humid air of the Gulf of Guinea 
invades the Adrar and tornadoes occur in July and 


August; the wadis flow and fill the closed depressions. 


called gra?ir. 

The first inhabitants of the Adrar were the Bafur 
about whom one knows scarcely more than that the 
Adrar was called by the Portuguese, as late as the 
16th century, “Mountains of the Bafur’’. From the 
toth century, the Lamtuna [q.v.] penetrated into the 
Adrar and their chief Abi Bakr b. ‘Umar made 
himself master of Shinkit ({g.v.]; modern Chinguiti) 
and finally of Ghana, though this conquest did not 
last. Three centuries later the Ma‘kil {q.v.], driven 
by the first Marinids, retraced the steps of Aba Bakr 
and subjugated the Berber tribes. The marabutic 
movement of the 15th century also contributed to 
the arabization of the western Sahara. At this period 


arose the hierarchical organization characteristic of | 


the society of Mauretania; at the summit of the 
scale the warriors (Hasan), descendants of the Arab 
conquerors, followed by the Marabuts (Zw4y4) and 
the Tributaries (Zenaga), both Berbers; finally the 
Haratin, the slaves and smiths, Bafur, negroes or 
of mixed-race. This organization survived up to 
the French penetration. In 1909 the Adrar was 
occupied by the column of Gouraud. In 1932 the 
amir of the Adrar rebelled and the region was only 
pacified two vears later. 

Animal breeding is the main source of livelyhood. 
Warriors, Marabuts and Tributaries possess numerous 
herds of camels and sheep, which disperse during 
the cool season in the ergs, while in the summer they 
are assembled near the wells or graze in the coastal 
zone. Agriculture assumes two forms: raising of 
sorghum and water-melon in the graras, after the 
floods; raising of millet, corn and barley under 
the palm-trees in irrigated gardens; the dates, 
harvested in July (gatna), are the object of a lively 
trade. There are a number of small oases, Azougui, 
Ksar Torchane, Toungad, Oujeft. Chunguiti, which 
used to be a religious and intellectual centre, the 
radiation of which was felt as far as Senegal, is today 
a miserable little township. All the life is concentrated 
at Atar, capital of the district, which lies on the 
motor-road connecting Saint Louis with Agadir. 
(Cf. also MAURITANIA.] 

Bibliography: Th. Monod, L’Adrar maurita- 
mien, esquisse géologique, Dakar 1952; idem, 
Contribution a Vétude du peuplement de la Maure- 
tanie. Notes botaniques sur VAdrar, Institut 
Frangais de Afrique Noire, April 1952; F. de la 
Chapelle, Esquisse d’une histoire du Sahara occt- 
dental, Rabat 1930; P. Marty, Les tribus de la 
Haute Mauritanie, Bulletin du Comité de l'Afrique 
francaise, Renseignements coloniaux, 1915; Col. 
Modat, Les populations primitives de l’Adrar 
mauritanien, Bulletin du Comité des études histori- 
ques et scientifiques de l’A.O.F., 1919; idem, 
Portugais, Arabes et Francais dans l’Adrar Mauri- 
tanien, ibid., 1922; Cne. Huguet, Les populations 
primitives de VAdrar mauritanien, Bull. du Com. 
de VAfr. fr., Rens. col., 1927. (R. Capot-REy) 
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Kuusraw, son of Rukn al-Dawla, Buwayhid 
{¢.v.] amir al-umard?, born at Isfahan on 5 Dhu 
‘l-Ka‘da 324/24 Sept. 936. On the death in 338/944 
of his uncle ‘Imad al-Dawla, according to the 
latter’s wish, since he left no son of his own, Fanna 
Khusraw, though then aged only thirteen, succeeded 
him as ruler of Fars; in 351/962 he received the 
lakab ‘Adud al-Dawla from the caliph al-Muti‘; on 
the death of his other uncle Mu‘izz al-Dawla in 
356/967 he obtained possession of ‘Uman; and in 
the following year he conquered Kirm4an, in the 
government of which he was confirmed by the 
caliph, and was acknowledged as overlord by the 
ruler of Sistan. In 361/971-2, after foiling an attempt 
by a brother of its former ruler to recover Kirman, 
he extended his authority south-eastwards over 
Makran, temporarily subduing the Balié and other 
predatory tribes of that province. 

Having thus obtained control of all southern 
Persia, ‘Adud al-Dawla next sought to displace his 
cousin Bakhtivir as lord of al-‘Irak. Bakhtiyar’s 
folly had involved him in a rebellion of his Turkish 
troops; and in 363/973-4 ‘Adud al-Dawla persuaded 
his father, now senior member of the Buwayhid 
clan, to authorize his leading an expedition to 
Bakhtiyar’s aid in conjunction with a small force 
of Rukn al-Dawla’s own troops from Rayy. He 
delayed moving, however, until Bakhtiyar was on 
the point of defeat. Then, himself routing the 
revolted Turks, he entered Baghdad in Djumada I 
364/January 975 and two months later frightened 
Bakhtiyar into abdicating. For the moment his 
ambition of acquiring al-‘Irak for himself was 
nevertheless disappointed, his father’s indignation 
at his treatment of Bakhtiyadr being so violent as 
to bring on the illness from which in the next year 
he died. In the interval, however, by obediently 
restoring Bakhtiyar and returning to Shiraz, ‘Adud 
al-Dawla succeeded in obtaining confirmation as his 
father’s heir; and since his much younger brothers 
Fakhr al-Dawla and Mu’ayyid al-Dawla swore 
allegiance to him, on Rukn al-Dawla's death ‘Adud 
al-Dawla was able to invade al-‘Irak a second time 
without fear of opposition from them in Persia. 
Bakhtiyar was prepared for this attack, which he 
decided to meet at al-Ahwaz, only to be completely 
defeated (Dhu ’l-Ka‘da 366/July 977). It was not 
until three months later, however, that he acknow- 
ledged ‘Adud al-Dawla as his overlord. Moreover, 
on his way to Syria, to which he proposed migrating, 
he was induced by the Hamdanid Abi Taghlib to 
defy ‘Adud al-Dawla vet again, with the result that 
on 12 Shawwal 367/24 May 978 ‘Adud al-Dawla 
routed their combined forces at Samarra (Kasr al- 
Djuss). Bakhtiyar was caught and killed on the 
field; and Abi Taghlib in the course of the next 
twelve months was pursued, deprived of all his 
hereditary lands, and eventually forced to seek 
refuge with the Fatimids in Syria. The outcome of 
these operations was that by Dhu 'l-Ka’da 368/June 
979, when ‘Adud al-Dawla returned to Baghdad, 
he was master, not only of al-‘Irak, but also of 
Diyar Rabi‘a, Diyar Bakr, and most of the Diazira. 

In expectation of ‘Adud al-Dawla’s second 
onslaught Bakhtiyar had sought belp not only from 
Abi Taghlib, but also from ‘Imran b. Shahin, the 
ruler of the marshes (al-Batiha), from the Kurdish 
chieftain Hasanwayh al-Barzikani, from ‘Adud 
al-Dawla’s brother Fakhr al-Dawla, and from the 
Ziyarid Kabis b. Wushmgir. In 369/979, accordingly, 
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having overcome Abi Taghlib, ‘Adud al-Dawla 
determined on ensuring the subservience of all these, 
sending two expeditions against ‘Imran’s son and 
successor al-Hasan, which resulted in the following 
year in his agreeing to pay tribute, and another 
against the sons of Hasanwayh, who had also died 
in the interval. On his addressing a letter of admonish- 
ment to Fakhr al-Dawla, moreover, the latter 
replied with such truculence as to prompt ‘Adud 
al-Dawla to lead a force in person into the Djibal 
against him; on which so many of Fakhr al-Dawla’s 
supportes deserted him that he fled to Kazwin, 
whence he entered into a compact with K4bis to 
oppose ‘Adud al-Dawla with Samanid help, and 
moved to Nishapir to obtain it. Whilst on this 
expedition ‘Adud al-Dawla fell gravely ill with 
epilepsy, and though he was able to reduce all the 
local Hasanwayhid fortresses, he was then obliged 
to return to Baghdad. Finding, however, that, in 
contrast to Fakhr al-Dawla, his other brother, 
Mu’ayyid al-Dawla, was ready to acknowledge his 
suzerainty, he first conferred on him the government 
of Hamadhan and Nihawand, and in 371/981, after 
receiving a defiant reply to his approaches from 
Kabts, secured from the caliph a commission for 
Mu’ayyid al-Dawla to replace Kabis as governor 
of Jabaristan and Djurdjan. Mu?ayyid al-Dawla 
in due course drove Kabis from both these provinces; 
and though Kabis and Fakhr al-Dawla obtained 
SAmanid assistance, they failed to dislodge him as 
long as ‘Adud al-Dawla and he remained alive. 

In the last years of his reign ‘Adud al-Dawla was 
involved in negotiations with both the Byzantines 
and the Fatimids. In 369/980 the rebel commander 
Bardas Sclerus sought refuge in Diyar Bakr and 
solicited ‘Adud al-Dawla’s support; but on the 
arrival in Baghdad of an embassy from Constan- 
tinople, to which a favourable reply was sent by 
the hand of the kag? Abi Bakr al-Bakillani, ‘Adud 
al-Dawla not only refused it but held the rebel and 
some of his relatives captive for the rest of his reign. 
In the same year there likewise arrived in the capital 
an envoy from the Fatimid al-‘Aziz, who had been 
perturbed at rumours that ‘Adud al-Dawla intended 
invading Egypt—a project that he in fact abandoned 
only because of his preoccupation with the defiance 
of Fakhr al-Dawla and Kabis, but which, despite 
‘Adud al-Dawla’s eventual assurances of his good 
will, continued up to his death to occasion alarm in 
Cairo. 

SAdud al-Dawla’s death occurred in his forty- 
eighth year on 8 Shaww&l 372/26 March 983 at 
Baghdad, by which date he had not only united all 
the territory ever held by princes of his family in 
a single dominion, but had greatly enlarged it by 
the various conquests referred to above. He is 
generally regarded, with justice, as the greatest amir 
of the Buwayhid dynasty, whose power reached 
its zenith after his acquisition of al-‘Irak. He then 
exacted from the caliph al-Ta?i‘, who married his 
daughter, various privileges not enjoyed by his 
predecessors in the amirate, namely designation by 
a second lakab, Tadj al-Milla; the introduction of 
his name after that of the caliph into the khufha 
at the capital; and the beating of drums before the 
entrance to his palace at the hours of prayer. These 
distinctions were well deserved. ‘Adud al-Dawla had 
been early instructed in the duties of monarchy by 
his father’s wasir Abu ’}-Fadl b. al-‘Amid; and 
first in Fars, and Jater in the other provinces which 
he acquired, he not only introduced such security 
and administrative order as had long been unknown 
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in them, but exerted himself in the construction of 
public works, of which the most notable were the 
Band-i Amir, a barrage across the river Kur in 
Fars, and the hospitals, called ‘Adudi after him, in 
Shiraz and Baghdad. To Baghdad indeed he restored 
much of its lost prosperity and magnificence. He 
also built a new mausoleum over the supposed 
grave of ‘Ali b. Abi Talib at Nadjaf, where he 
himself was buried. For various references to other. 
buildings etc. of his, see in particular the indices 
to the Fars-naéma of “Ibn al-Balkhi’”’ and al-Makdisi 
and for references to his library at Shirdz see both 
al-MakdisI, 499 and Yakut, Irskdd, v, 446. ‘Adud 
al-Dawla was a liberal, though exacting, patron of 
the learned and of poets, including al-Mutanabbi, and 
himself wrote verse, some of which is quoted by 
al-[ha‘alibi in the Yatimat al-Dahkr. A convincing 
account of his character, daily life, and methods of 
government, is supplied by al-Ridhrawart, iii, 39 f. 
Bibliography: Miskawayh, Tadjarib al-Umam, 
continued by Aba Shudja‘* al-Raidhrawari (text 
and transl. in The Eclipse of the Abbasid Caliphate 
by Amedroz and Margoliouth), index; Makdisi 

and Ibn Hawkal, indices; SUtbi, Yamini, i, 

105-30 (citing the Tddjz of Ibrahim b. Hilal 

al-Sabi?); the Fdrs-ndma, index; Ibn al-Athir, 

index; Ibn al-Kalanisi, Dhayl Ta’rikh Dimashk 

(Amedroz), index; Ibn Khallikan, no. 543 (transl. 

de Slane, ii, 481 f.); Yakut, Irshad, i, ii, iv, indices; 

cf. also BUWAYHIDS, (H. Bowen) 

‘ADUD at-DIN, Asvu’L-FarADJ MUHAMMAD B. 
‘Asp ALLAH, of the family of Ibn Muslima [q.v.], 
held the office of ustad day under al-Mustandjid 
until he had the’ latter assassinated in the bath 
and homage paid to al-Mustadi? (566/1170). He 
was appointed vizier by the latter, but one year 
later he was dismissed and shortly afterwards re- 
established in his office. When ‘Adud al-Din prepared 
himself for the pilgrimage to Mecca in 573/1178 he 
was killed by the Isma‘“ilis, — Ibn al-Ta‘awidhi 
[g.v.] was one of the poets who glorified him. 

Bibliography: Ibn al-Athir, xi, 219 ff.; Fakhri 

(Ahlwardt), 367 ff. 

‘ADUD at-DIN [see aL-IDJi]. 

ADULTERY [see z1NA’]. 

ADWIYA, pl. of dawd?, every substance which 
may affect the constitution of the human body, 
every drug used as a remedy or a poison. In accor- 
dance with Greek ideas, Muslim pharmacologists 
distinguished between simple drugs, adwiya mufrada 
(p&ppaxa &mAZ) and compound drugs, adwiya mu- 
rakkaba (p. obvOet«), [for the latter see AKRABADHIN]. 
According to their origin, the adwiya were divided 
into vegetable (nabdatiyya), animal (hayawaniyya) and 
mineral (ma‘diniyya). 

Like medicine in general, Muslim pharmacology 
depends on Greek learning. An element of Persian 
tradition is also revealed in the pharmacological 
nomenclature. In many cases these Persian names 
of plants and drugs, some of them still in use (see 
e.g. Ahmed Issa Bey, Dictionnaire des noms des plantes, 
Cairo 1930) may date from the time of the celebrated 
medical school of Djundisabir, where Greek science 
flourished on Persian soil. This learning began to 
exercise an effective influence on the Muslims in the 
year 148/765, when the caliph al-Mansir summoned to 
attend him the chief physician of the hospital of 
Djundisabir, Djurdjis of the family of Bukhtyashi‘. 
Greek pharmacological learning was transmitted 
through Syriac translations of the fundamental 
works of Dioscorides, Galen, Oribasius and Paul of 
Aegina. 
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For the history of the Arabic translation of the 
Materia Medica of Dioscorides, see DiyusKuRIDIs. 
The Dioscoridean idea, clearly expressed by the 
great Iranian scientist al-Birdni in his pharmacologi- 
cal work cited below, that, theoretically, every plant 
had some medicinal virtue, whether actually known 
or not, caused pharmacological writers to include 
in their works plant descriptions which had a purely 
botanical interest, derived especially from Abia 
Hanifa al-Dinawari. There is thus in Muslim tradi- 
tion no clear difference between materia medica, or 
works on al-Adwiya al-Mufrada etc., and botany, 
Nabdat (q.v.]. 

According to the autobibliographical risdla of 
Hunayn b. Ishak (Uber die syrischen und arabischen 
Galen-Ubersetzungen, (Bergstrasser), no. 53), the 
first five makdlat of the Book of Simple Drugs of 
Galen were translated into Syriac, rather unsatis- 
factorily, by Yisuf al-Khiri, later on by Ayyiab 
(Job of Edessa, about A.D. 765-835), and, finally, in 
an abridged form (?) by Hunayn himself, who also 
made an Arabic translation of the text; of the second 
part a Syriac translation made by Sergius (Sargis 
of Rish‘ayna, d. 536; a MS of the text in Brit. Mus., 
1004) was corrected by Hunayn and turned into 
Arabic by his nephew Hubaysh. (The Book of Com- 
pound Drugs also was translated into Syriac by Ser- 
gius and Hunayn, then into Arabic by Hubaysh; 
Hunayn, of. cit., no. 79.) 

The Synopsis and the Ad Eunapium of Oribasius 
were translated (into Arabic?) by Hunayn, who 
translated also, together with ‘Isi b. Yahya, into 
Syriac the first tract of the Collectiones (= al- 
Kunndsh al-Kabir mentioned by Ibn Abi Usaybi‘a, 
, i, 10?). These translations are lost but frequently 
quoted by later authors. 

The Pragmatia of Paul of Aegina was highly 
appreciated by Muslim physicians, who used an 
(abridged ?) translation of its seven books by Hunayn 
(al-Kunndash fi’l-Tibb, Fihrist, 293; Kunndash al- 
Thurayya, Ibn Abi Usaybi‘a, i, 103). Apart from 
small fragments no manuscript survives in Arabic, 
but there are frequent quotations in the works of 
later authors. 

According to Bar Hebraeus (The Chronography, 
transl. by E. A. W. Budge, Oxford 1932,57), Ahron 
the priest wrote his medical pandect in Greek, 
and his work was translated into Syriac. An Arabic 
translation was made by Masardjis (Masardjawayh). 
The Kunndsh of Ahrun al-kass is often quoted by 
pharmacological writers, and its author had a 
great reputation as a scholar (Djahiz, al-Hayawdn, 
Cairo 1356, i, 250). Masardjis/M4sardjawayh 
(see Steinschneider, in ZDMG, 1899, 428-34), the 
first translator of medical works into Arabic, was 
also the author of two books, one on food and the 
other on simples (al-‘Akdakir), perhaps identical 
with the two makdlat added to his translation of 
Ahron (cf. Ibn al-Kifti, 80). 

After the time of Hunayn, pharmacology rapidly 
developed in the Eastern countries of the Muslim 
world. About a hundred Arabic authors on materia 
medica are mentioned in the bibliographical works 
of Ibn al-Nadim, Ibn Abi Usaybi‘a and Ibn al- 
Kifti. Some thirty are represented by manuscripts 
in Eastern and Western libraries. Only a few of these 


works have been studied by Western scholars. For 


the history of the Greek text of Galen etc. these 
Arabic texts will certainly prove to be of importance. 

In the course of time, many hundreds of names of 
simple drugs, not known to the Greeks, were incor- 
porated in the body of learning transmitted by the 
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Greeks to their Arab and Persian disciples. (For a 
preliminary list of such drugs see L. Leclerc, Histoire 
de la médecine arabe, Paris 1876, ii, 232-3.) Serious 
confusion in terminology inevitably followed from 
the great influx of names of Arabic, Iranian, Greek 
and Indian names of plants and drugs which were 
current in theory and practice. In the course of time 
many works were written with the purpose of deter- 
mining their true significance and of putting together 
synonyms. For practical purposes the translation of 
Dioscorides made in Baghdad was of little use to 
readers, as long as the Greek names were for the most 
part only transliterated in Arabic characters. 
Arabic equivalents were introduced into the text by 
Spanish scholars in the middle of the roth century. 
About the same time the Arab translator of the 
Syriac Kunndshé of Yuhanna b. Sarabiyin 
(Serapion, Ibn Abi Usaybi‘a, i, 109) gave Arabic 
equivalents to the great number of Greek and 
Syriac names of simples contained in that work 
(MS Aya Sofiya 3716; P. Guigues, Les noms arabes 
dans Sérapion, JA, 1905-6). One of the oldest prose 
works written in Persian is the al-Abniya ‘an Hakatk 
al-Adwiya of Abii Mansir Muwaffak b. ‘Ali al- 
Harawi explaining, in alphabetical order, the Ara- 
bic, Persian, Syriac and Greek names of 584 different 
simples (ed. F. R. Seligmann, Vienna 1859; German 
transl. by A. C. Achundow, Dorpat 1893). 

The most interesting work on pharmacological 
synonyms written in the East is certainly that of 
al-Biriini (361-440/972-1048), al-Saydana fi'l-Tibb 
(M. Meyerhof, Das Vorwort zur Drogenkunde des 
Beruni, Quellen und Studien zur Gesch. der Naturwiss. 
und der Med., iii, Berlin 1933; idem, BIE, 1940, 
133 ff., 157 ff.). Apart from two MSS of a Persian 
translation, this work has come down to us in a 
single, mutilated MS in Brusa, representing the 
author’s rough draft of the work, probably written 
in his old age and never completed by him. In its 
unfinished condition it contains 720 articles, in the 
common order of the Arabic alphabet, dealing with 
vegetable, animal and mineral simples with numerous 
remarks on their names in Greek, Syrian, Indian, 
Persian and other Iranian languages, philological 
notes on the meaning of plant names and their 
synonyms used in Arabic poetry, and copious quota- 
tions from medical and botanical works (many of 
them quite unknown to us) on the quality and origin 
of the drug, its substitutes (abddl) etc. This work 
certainly deserves further study. 

Among the numerous works on medicine written 
in the East and containing also chapters on pharma- 
cology only the most important can be mentioned 
here. The Firdaws al-Hikma of ‘Ali b. Rabban al- 
TJabari, written in 235/850 (ed. M.Z. Siddiqi, 
Berlin 1928), quotes the translations of Hunayn and 
his disciples and is of special interest as aiming to 
introduce also Indian medicine (cf. A. Siggel, in 
Abh. der Akad, der Wiss. und Lit., Berlin 1950). The 
large medical encyclopaedia (al-Hawi) of Abi Bakr 
al-R4zi (250-313/864-925) abounds with names of 
drugs. The corresponding chapter in the immense 
al-Kanén fi'l-Tibb of Ibn Sina (Bwlak 1294) treats 
of eight hundred remedies. The roth book of the 
Dhakhira-yi Kh*darizmshahi (not yet printed), a 
medical encyclopaedia written by Zayn al-Din 
Ismail al- Djurdjani in the 6th/x2th century, con- 
tains a special treatise on the names of drugs and their 
operation. 

In very many cases the descriptions of Dioscorides, 
Abi Hanifa al-Dinawari, etc., were certainly inade- 
quate for the recognition of the plant. Thus, in the 
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absence of technical terminology — a want shared 
by Muslim as well as ancient science — it was a 
most valuable device to depict the plants in figures. 
In ancient time this method was introduced by the 
“rhizotomist” Crateuas (1st century B.C.), and a 
part of the synonyms and figures of his herbal passed 
into the recension of Dioscorides represented by the 
Juliana Anicia codex of A.D. 512 (in which later 
hands introduced also Arabic synonyms). It was the 
gift of an illustrated Dioscorides by the Byzantine 
Emperor to ‘Abd al-Rahman III in Cordova in 
the year 948 that inspired a new and most fruitful 
study of the text in Spain. (For illustrated MSS of 
Dioscorides see piyusKuRIDis.) By Ibn Abi Usaybi‘a 
(ii, 216-9) we are told that his teacher Rashid al-Din 
‘al-Mansur b. al-Siri (d. 639/1241) prepared a herbal 
illustrated with figures depicted from living plants. 
For the botanical chapter of Ibn Fadl Allah, see 
B. Farés, Un Herbier arabe illustré du XIV siécle, 
Archeologica Orientalia in Memoriam E. Herzfeld, 
1952, 84 ff. 

The Muslim inhabitants of the Iberian Peninsula 
were the inheritors of a country famous in antiquity 
for its wealth of minerals and plants useful for prepa- 
ring remedies. At first, pharmacological knowledge 
in Spain was, however, an import from the Orient, 
and Western students went to Baghdad for medical 
studies. A strong impulse to pharmacological stu- 
dies in Spain was given by the revised text of Diosco- 
rides, and from the end of the roth century on there 
was no lack of contributions to the knowledge of 
simples. (See M. Meyerhof, Esquisse d’histoire de la 
pharmacologie et botanique ches les Musulmans d’Es- 
pagne, And., 1935, 1-41.) The first to write books on 
simples in Spain were ‘Abd al-Rahm4n b. Ishak 
b. Haytham and Sulayman b. Hassan, known as 
Ibn Djuldjul, both of whom joined the monk 
Nicolas and the other physicians and botanists who 
worked on the text of Dioscorides. Ibn Djuldjul 
wrote a work on those simples which are not mentio- 
ned by Dioscorides (MS Oxford, Hyde 34, fol. 197- 
201). The great medical encyclopaedia al-Tasrif by 
Abu’l-Kasim al-Zahrawi (d. about 400/1009) 
contains in its 27th book a treatise on the simples, 
their synonyms and substitutes. About the life of 
Abi Bakr Hamid b. Samadjiin very little is known 
except that he was a prominent physician in the days 
of the Addjib al-Mansir (d. 392/1002). His famous 
Book of Sayings of Ancient and Modern Physicians 
and Philosophers about the Simple Drugs has recently 
come to light (cf. P. Kahle, [bn Samagin und sein 
Drogenbuch, Documenta islamica inedita, Berlin 1952, 
25 ff.). 

The «ost comprehensive textbook on simples 
(and botany) produced in Spain was written by al- 
Ghafiki, probably in the first half of the 6th/rzth 
century. The first vol. exists in two illustrated MSS 
(see M. Meyerhof, in BIE, 1941, 13 ff; the whole 
work was discovered in Tripolitania). An abridged 
version was made by the Christian Abu’l-Faradj b. 
al-‘Ibri, commonly called Barhebraeus (ed. M. 
Meyerhof and G. P. Sobhy, Cairo 1932°8, not com- 
pleted). The method and arrangement of materials 
followed by Ibn Samadjin and al-Ghafiki was the 
model also of al-Idrisi (d. 560/1166). In his Book 
of Simple Drugs (the first half of the work in MS 
Fatih 3610, Istanbul) he contributes a vast material 
of synonyms in many languages (see M. Meyerhof in 
Archiv fiir Gesch. der Math., der Naturwiss. und der 
Technik, 1930, 45 ff., 225 ff.; idem, in BIE, 1941, 
89 ff.). For Ibn Rushd’s pharmacological chapter 





see the photographic reproduction of Book iv of 
al-Kulliyydt by A. al-Bustani, Tangier 1939. 

In a vast encyclopaedia, al-Diami* li-Mufradat 
al-Adwiya wa'l-Aghdhiya (bad edition of the Arabic 
text, Balak 1291); French transl. by L. Leclerc, 
Notices et Extraits de la Bibliotheque Nationale, xxiii, 
xxv, xxvi, xxx, 1877-93), Ibn al-Baytdr (d. 646/ 
1248) put together ali information available to him, 
quoting about 150 previous authors from Dioscor- 
ides to his own teacher, Abu’l-‘Abbas al-Nabatl, 
whose Rikla, or “Botanical Journey’, he often 
quotes. Most of these works Ibn al-Baytar certainly 
knew from secondary sources, al-Ghafiki above all. 
In 2324 articles the Djdmi‘ treats of about 1400 
different drugs and plants, 400 of which were not 
known to the Greeks. 

To these works, written in the West, containing 
descriptions of the drugs and directions for their 
use, may be added also a number of others, contai- 
ning lists of synonyms written in order to explain 
the meaning of the different names given to simples 
and drugs. Such are e.g. the Shark Asmd? al-“Ukkdr 
of the famous Jewish theologian, philosopher and 
physician Misé b. Maymiin (Maimonides, A.D. 
1135-1204), ed. M. Meyerhof, Cairo 1940, and the 
anonymous Tuhfat al-Ahbab, ed. H. P. J. Renaud 
and G.S. Colin, Rabat 1934, treating especially of 
the names current in Morocco and written probably 
in the 18th century. 

Bibliography: M. Meyerhof, in the introduction 
to Maimonides, Sharh Asmd? al-‘Ukkdr; for a list 
of drugs, M. Steinschneider, Heilmittelnamen der 
Araber, WZKM, xi (2043 items). (B. Lewin) 
AF‘A means not only the viper, as it is commonly 

assumed, but also other similar kinds of snakes 
(Néldeke, in Wiedemann, 271). The descriptions, 
however, which are given in Arabic zoological works 
(spotted or speckled, broad head, slender neck, 
short tail, sometimes furnished with two horus, etc.) 
fit well with specific kinds of vipers (echis carinatus, 
echis coloratus, aspis cerastes cerastes). Most sources 
state that af°4 denotes the female, whereas the male 
is called u/‘uwdn. The first term, however, is always 
employed in a generic .sense. Corresponding forms 
in Hebrew and Ethiopfan suggest that the word 
belongs to the oldest stock of the Semitic languages. 

The af‘a is often mentioned in Arabic literature, 
from ancient poetry, proverbs and hadith down to 
those later works in which zoology and zoological 
items are treated systematically. In ancient poetry 
it is represented as the emblem of the mortal enemy, 
of one who seeks revenge for murder. Its noxiousness 
is illustrated by the proverb: ‘“‘He who has been 
stung by an af‘d is afraid to take hold of a rope’. 
Rich information is offered by al-Djahiz. The af‘d 
had a market value since theriac was prepared from 
it. Certain people made a living from this trade 
importing the af‘d chiefly from Sidjistan. In al- 
Djahiz’s time thirty afd sold for two dindrs. 
With certain Bedouins the af‘a@ served as food, and 
this habit was satirically alluded to by some poets. 

A good deal of the information on the af‘d is 
fabulous: e.g., that it lives to an age of a thousand 
years, that it becomes blind and recovers its sight 
by rubbing its eyes on the fennel-plant (raziydnadj). 
Among the correct accounts is the statement that 
the af‘a is viviparous, in contrast, i.e., to most other 
species of its genus. 

Bibliography: Abii Hayy4n  al-Tawhidi, 
Imta‘, i, 160. 174, 192; Damiri, s.v. (transl. 
Jayakar, i, 56-8); Djahiz, Hayawdn*, index; Ibn 
al-Athir, Nihdya, i, 44; Ibn al-Baytar, Didms‘, 
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Bulaék 1291, i, 46-8; Ibn Kutayba, ‘Uydén al- 

Akhbar, Cairo 1925-30, ii, 79, 96, 98, 99, Io1, 

102, 104 (transl. Kopf, 54, 72, 74, 75, 77, 80); 

Kazwini (Wiistenfeld), i, 428-9; Ibn Sida, Mu- 

khassas, viii, 107-8; A. Malouf, Arabic Zool. Dict., 

Cairo 1932, index; Nuwayri, Nikdyat al-Arab, x, 

133 ff.; E. Wiedemann, Beitr, 2. Gesch. d. Natur- 

wiss., liii, 249-50. (L. Kopr) 

AFAMIYA, or FAmiyva, the Seleucid city of 
Apamea on the right bank of the Orontes (‘Asi), at 
its northward bend 25 m. N.W. of Hamat. During 
the Syrian campaign of the Sasanid Khusraw I (540) 
it was captured and laid waste. After the Arab 
conquest of Syria it was colonized by tribesmen of 
‘Udhra and Bahra?. It regained importance as a 
fortified outpost of Aleppo only in the Hamdanid 
period and during the early Crusades. After the 
disintegration of the Saldjik power in Syria, Afamiya 
was occupied by the Arab Khalaf b. Mula‘ib in the 
Fatimid interest in 489/1096. On his murder by 
Assassins, it was captured by Tancred in 500/1106, 
and became the seat of a Latin archbishopric. It 
was recaptured by Nir al-Din Mahmid on 18 Rabi‘ i, 
544/26 July, 1149, after his victory at Inab, but its 
fortifications were destroyed in the great earthquake 
of 552/1157. The ruins of the old city still exist, 
flanked on the west by the later citadel, now named 
Kal‘at al-Mudik (for al-Madik, i.e. the shallows or 
ford). 

Bibliography: Ya‘kibi, Bulddn 324; Yakit, 
i, 322-3; Ibn al-Kalanisil, Dhayl Ta?rvikh Dimashk, 
index; Ibn al-‘Adim, Ta‘rikh Halab, i, ii, Damascus 
1951-4, index; Ibn al-Athir, xi, 98 (wrong 
year); E. Honigmann, Ostgrenze des byzantinischen 
Reiches, Brussels 1935, index; C. Cahen, La 
Syrie du Nord 4 Vépoque des Croisades Paris 1940, 
index; J. Richard, Notes sur l'archidiocéese 
a’ Apamée in Syria, xxv, 103-8; E. Sachau, Reise 
in Syrien u. Mesopotamien, Leipzig 1883, 71-82; 
R. Dussaud, Topographie historique de la Syrie, 
Paris 1927, 196-9. See also, for the Lake (buhayra) 
of Afamiya and the régime of the Orontes in its 
vicinity, Kalkashandi in G. Demombynes, La 
Syrie a Vepoque des Mamelouks, Paris 1923, 17, 
22-2; and J. Weulersse, L’Oronte, étude de fleuve, 
Tours 1940. (H. A. R. Gres) 
‘AFAR [see DANKALI]. 

AL-AFDAL Bs. SALAH AL-DIN, in full AL-MALIK 
AL-AFDAL ABu 'L-Hasan SALI NOR At-DtIn, the 
eldest son of Saladin (Salah al-Din, (9.v.)), b. 
565/1169-70, d. at Sumaysat 622/1225. On Saladin’s 
death he was recognized as ruler of Damascus and 
head of the Ayyubid family, but owing to his 
incapacity and self-indulgence he lost successively 
Damascus, Egypt, and all his Syrian fiefs, and 
ended as a dependent of the Saldjik sultan of Rim. 
See ayYUBIDs. 

Bibliography: Ibn Khallikan, no. 459; Abd 
Shama, Dhayl al-Rawdatayn, 145; Ibn Taghribirdi, 
Nudjim, vi, index; Makrizi, Sulék, i, index. 

(H. A. R. Gres) 

AL-AFDAL, Rasilid ruler {see ras0itps). 

AL-AFDAL s. BADR at-DJAMALI, Asu 
"L- KASIM SHANANSHAH, Fatimid vizier, commonly 
known in history by his vizierial title. His birth is 
placed about 458/1066, and it is known from an 
inscription of 482/1089 that he was associated with 
his father in the vizierate. On the death of Badr, the 
aged caliph al-Mustansir was forced by the army to 
accept al-Afdal as his chief minister, and himself died 
a few months later. 
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The accession of the caliph al-Musta‘li assumed a 
capital importance by its indirect repercussions. 
While al-Mustansir was still alive, but of great age, 
the problem of his successor had been debated, and 
an Isma‘ili missionary from Persia, Hasan b. al- 
Sabbah, had concluded in favour of Nizar, one of 
the caliph’s sons. Al-Afdal, being tie vizier in office, 
raised to the throne a younger son of al-Mustansir, 
Ahmad, who was given the title of <l-Musta‘li. The 
dispossessed heir, Nizar, who had fled to Alexandria 
to raise an army, was seized and immured in a 
dungeon. Some persons, however, believed that he 
succeeded in escaping, and he was recognized as 
Imam by Hasan b. al-Sabbab, who founded the 
formidable sect of the Assassins. The coinage of the 
latter bore for some time the name of Nizar, and 
their partisans in Egypt were called Nizdris. Al- 
Afdal had not foreseen these consequences, and his 
attitude had been dictated by considerations of 
personal ambition, which induced him to place on 
the throne a young man who would be submissive 
to his will. 

Badr al-Djamali, who had saved Egypt from 
disaster, had set up a dictatorial regime, and al- 
Afdal now followed in his footsteps, confining the 
caliph al-Musta‘li, who was about twenty years of 
age on his accession, to his palace. Al-Musta‘li 
reigned for less than eight years (487/1094-495/1101I), 
and some historians have suggested that he may 
have been poisoned by Nizaris. Al-Afdal then placed 
on the throne a son of al-Musta‘li, a child five years 
old, who was given the title of al-Amir bi-Ahkam 
Allah, and the all-powerful minister went on to 
govern without interference. But as the caliph grew 
up he became restive under his vizier’s tutelage, 
and succeeded in hiring the services of assassins who 
rid him of al-Afdal in 515/1121. The latter had held 
the office of chief minister for twenty-seven years, 
marked by an internal tranquillity which is the 
more impressive by contrast with the unprecedented 
disorders of the following years. 

Al-Afdal’s dictatorial power justifies the laying 
at his door of the responsibility for the Egyptian 
negligence in face of the invasion of Palestine by 
the Crusaders. The Fatimid government may be 
partially exonerated if its unpopularity outside the 
borders of Egypt is taken into account, It has certain 
actions to its credit: some fortresses were restored 
{we have epigraphic evidence at least for the port 
of Sidon in 491/1098); in the previous year the 
Fatimid army had regained Tyre from a disloyal 
governor; finally, Jerusalem was forcibly captured 
in 491/1098 from the Artukid officers who had 
established themselves in it. The Egyptians were 
not unaware that Jerusalem was the essential aim 
of the Crusaders, and it cannot be believed that they 
captured it in order to hand it over to the Franks. 
Ambassadors from Egypt had in tact appeared in 
490/1097 in the Crusaders’ camp before Antioch, and 
the latter in turn sent envoys to Cairo, possibly to 
negotiate an agreement. As a matter of fact, northern 
Syria was occupied by princes of Sunni obedience; 
the Fatimids had no desire to interfere with them, 
and the Saldjikids would have viewed their inter- 
vention with bad grace. In the absence of precise 
documents we are reduced to putting forward these 
hypotheses. 

Nevertheless, the inaction, or at least the lack of 
vigour, of the Egyptian troops cannot be ignored. 
They did not move to the defence of Jerusalem. Its 
fall was deeply felt, and al-Afdal led an army corps 
to a position north of Ascalon; there, however, he 
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held them immobile, while he waited for reinforce- 
ments which were expected to arrive by sea and for 
the concentration of his bedoiun contingents from 
Palestine. The Franks took the offensive and 
massacred the Egyptian army; al-Afdal fled to the 
protection of Ascalon and hastily returned to Cairo. 
The year 494/1101 witnessed the Frankish occupation 
of Palestine, whose population sought refuge in 
Egypt. The vizier continued, in the following and 
later years, to show a certain activity against the 
Crusaders, but in fact the expeditions scarcely went 
beyond the outskirts of Ascalon and never gained 
more than booty and prisoners. The main ports of 
Syria were at the time in the hands of overlords, 
who sported Sunni or Shi colours according to the 
interest of the moment. One of the more important 
raids, led by a son of al-Afdal, succeeded in taking 
Ramla. In 497/1103 ‘Akka (Acre) fell, surrendered 
by its Fatimid commandant because of lack of 
support. The stubborn resistance of the autonomous 
prince of Tripoli induced al-Afdal to send a naval 
squadron, which arrived too late. In 512/1118 the 
Frankish threat redoubled when the town of Farama 
was burnt down—an episode which became famous 
because of the accidental death of Baldwin I, king 
of Jerusalem, who led the expedition. During this 
lamentable period the Muslim princes were full of 
mutual suspicion, but al-Afdal had solicited, and 
obtained, the cooperation of the Birids of Damascus. 

Clearly, a very bad impression is made by the 
luxury which surrounded the caliph al-Amir and his 
vizier; ceremonies and feasts seemed to multiply in 
direct ratio with the number of cities that. fell into 
the hands of the Franks. Whatever responsibility 
rests on the government of Egypt for this indifference 
cannot be placed on the caliph, still a mere child, but 
on his all-powerful minister, who was given over to 
frivolous heedlessness. There is in particular a 
striking contrast between the kind of edifices built 
by Badr—of which only the wall and the monumental 
gates of Cairo need be mentioned here — and those 
erected by his son al-Afdal. The latter was concerned 
with his own wellbeing, and multiplied pleasure- 
pavilions in Fustat and Cairo. On his death, the 
caliph al-Amir appropriated the minister’s property; 
it required no less than two months to transfer the 
precious objects, jewels and silks. On the credit side, 
however, the historians record al-Afdal’s financial 
teadjustments, which notably increased the revenues 
of the State. 

For al-Afdal’s son, surnamed Kutayfat, see the 
following article. 
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aL-AFDAL, Ast ‘ALI Aumap, surnamed KU- 
TAYFAT, son of the preceding. After the death of 
the caliph al-Amir (12 Dhu’l-Ka‘da 524/17 Oct. 
1130), the power was assumed by two favourites of 
the late caliph, Haz4rmard and Barghash, who put 
forward al-Amir’s cousin ‘Abd al-Madjid as tempo- 
rary tegent. Four days later the army raised Kutayfat 
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(who assumed the title of al-Afdal) to the vizierate. 
Shortly afterwards the vizier declared the Fatimid 
dynasty deposed, and the empire was placed under 
the sovereignty of the Expected Imam of the 
Twelver-Shi‘a; ‘Abd al-Madjid was removed from 
the regency and placed in custody, and Kutayfat 
ruled as a dictator. We have coins of 525 bearing 
the name of “The Imam Muhammad Abu’l-Kasim 
al-Muntazir li-Amr Allah’’; others of 526, with the 
inscription al-Imam al-Mahdi al-k@im bi-amr Allah 
hudjdjat Allah ‘ala ’!-dlamin, give greater prominence 
to the vizier: “‘al-Afdal Abia ‘Ali Ahmad, his represen- 
tative (nd’1b) and lieutenant (khalifa)”. Although 
this implied the abolition of Isma“ilism as the state 
religion of Egypt, Kutayfat did not propose to 
outlaw it, and even showed it a certain consideration; 
in the college of kadis appointed by him there sat 
an Ismaili in addition to a Hanafi, a Shafi‘i and 
an Imami. The Ismaili elements evidently did not 
telish the idea of being relegated to the status of a 
disestablished religious sect. Kutayfat was killed 
while riding outside the city, and ‘Abd al-Madjid 
was brought out of his prison (16 Muharram 526/ 
8 Dec. 1131). The event was commemorated annu- 
ally, right to the end of the Fatimid dynasty 
(Makrizi, Khitat, i, 357, 490). ‘Abd al-Madjid first 
Tuled as regent, but after a brief interval was 
proclaimed caliph under the title of al-Hafiz li-Din 
Allah. 
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AL-AFGHANI [see DJAMAL AL-DIN AL-AFGHANI]. 
AFGHAN. 

(i) The people; (ii) The Pashto language; 
(iii) Pashto literature. 


(i) THE PEOPLE. 


Racially, there is a considerable difference between 
the various Afghan tribes. According to B.S. Guha, 
Census of India, 1931, i, iii A, p. xi, the Pathans of 
Badjawr are closely related to the Kalashes of Citral, 
probably because they are to a large extent afghanized 
Dards. On the other hand the broad-headed Pathans 
of Balitistan resemble their Bali¢ neighbours. In the 
plains of Peshawar and the Déradjats there is some 
admixture of Indian blood, and among some tribes 
we find traces of Turko-Mongolian influence. But in 
general it may be said that the Afghans belong to the 
Trano-Afghan branch of the dolichocephalic Mediter- 
ranean race. According to Coon, Races of Europe, 419, 
the skull index is 72-75, and the average height 170 
em. (Frontier Pathans), and 163 cm. (Afghans of Af- 
ghanistan). The nose is prominent, frequently convex, 
of the so-called ‘Semitic’ type. Similar noses are 
found also among Baliites, Kashmiris, etc. “The 
Afghans are usually brunets, but at the same time 
show a persistent minority of blondism, which in 
this case reflects Nordic admixture. They are heavy- 
bearded’”’ (Coon, 420). 

A distinction is sometimes made between Afghan 
and Pathan, the former name being applied to the 
Durrani and allied tribes. But the difference is 
probably only one of nomenclature, the Persian 
designation Afghan (of unknown etymology) being 
naturally applied chiefly to the western tribes, 
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while Pathan, the indianized form of the native 
name is used about the eastern ones. 

The native name, employed by all tribes, is 
Pashtin, or Pashtiin (north-eastern dialect Pakhtin), 
pl. Pa/ashtans. Lassen and others after him, compared 
Pashtin to the II&xtueg of Herodotus, and the name 
of the Afridis has been identified with that of the 
*Anaptbtat. This latter identification is possible, if 
by no means certain. The first one, however, must 
be rejected, for phonetic and other reasons. (The 
ending -tém goes bick to -dna, and the ancient 
sound-group which has resulted in Pashto shi (kht 
is a later dialect form), could scarcely have been 
rendered by Greek xt.) More probable is the con- 
nection first suggested by Marquart, with Ptolemy’s 
Tlapovijtat, a tribe inhabiting the Paropamisus. Psht. 
sht can go back to ancient rs (see Morgenstierne, 
“Pashto”, “Pathan”, etc., AO, 1940, 138 ff.), and 
the probable ancient form was *Parsw-dna, derived 
from *Parsu, cf. Assyrian-Babylonian Parsu(a) 
Persian. This does not imply any specially close 
relationship between the two Iranian tribes in 
question. (Cf. also Pusht, Pukht, the name of.the 
supposed seat of the Afghan tribes in the Waziri 
country.)—-Pashto (Pakhto) the native name of the 
Afghan language, probably goes back to a fem. 
adjective *Parsawa (sc. language). 

The Afghans are called Kash by the Ormurs of 
Logar, and the Waziris Kasi (pl.) by the Ormurs of 
Kaniguram. The origin of this word is unknown, 
but it is connected with Kasi, the name of an 
Afghan tribe near Quetta (Masson, Travels, i, 330) 
and with the Pashto name of the Sulayman Mount- 
ains: (da) Kase Ghar. 

The word Pashto is used also as a synonym of 
Pashtinwali, etc., the special social code of the 
Afghans, the main pillars of which are: nanawatai, 
right of asylum, badal, revenge by retaliation, 
vendetta, mélmastyd, hospitality. The causes of feuds 
leading to badal are said to be “women, gold and 
land” (zan, zar, zamin). Among most tribes the 
organization is democratic, the hereditary khan 
having restricted power. More important matters 
are settled in consultation with the chiefs of the 
sub-tribes and clans, and the tribal or village 
council (djirga) plays an important réle. But the 
semi-independence of many tribes has become 
constantly more curtailed as well in Afghanistan as 
in India (Pakistan). Afghan or non-Afghan clients 
(hamsayas) are attached to, and living under the 
protection of most tribes.—The ancient custom of 
periodical redistribution of land (wésk) is now dying 
out in most places.—-Even while politically disunited, 
and fighting amongst themselves, the Afghan tribes 
had a feeling of some kind of unity, based upon 
their sharing language, customs and traditions. On 
the other hand, each tribe is split up into sub-tribes, 
septs and clans. The names of such sections are often 
formed with the word &hél, or with the suffix -zay, 
but in some cases -zay denotes a whole tribe. 

The Afghans are first referred to (in the form 
Avagana) by the Indian astronomer Varaha Mihira 
(early 6th cent.) in his Brhat-samhita. A little later 
is the probable reference to them in the Life of 
Hiuen-Tsang, which mentions a tribe A-p’o-kien 
(*Avagan?) located in the northern part of the 
Sulayman Mountains (see A. Foucher, La vieille 
route de VInde de Bactres 4 Taxila, ii, Paris 1947, 
235, 252 note 17). The earliest Muslim work men- 
tioning them is the Huduéd al-‘dlam (372/982), 
followed by al-‘Utbi’s Ta?vikh-i Yamini, and al- 
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Birini. The name Pathan does not occur till the 
16th century, but the change of skt to th shows 
that it must have been borrowed into Indo-Aryan 
at a considerably earlier date.—According to al- 
‘Utbi, Cairo 1286, ii, 84, Mahmud of Ghazni attacked 
Fukharistan with an army consisting of Indians, 
Khaladj, Afghans and Ghaznawis, but on another 
occasion he attacked and punished the Afghans, and 
this is corroborated by Bayhaki who wrote shortly 
afterwards. Al-Biriini mentions the various tribes of 
Afghans as living in the western frontier-mountains 
of India (India, transl. Sachau, i, 1, 208, cf. 199). 
This points to the Sulayman Mountains as the 
earliest known home of the Afghans. It is uncertain 
how far they extended towards the West, but no 
Afghan settlement west of Ghazni is mentioned by 
early authors. There is no evidence for assuming 
that the inhabitants of Ghir were originally Pashto- 
speaking (cf. Dames, in EI). If we are to believe 
the Pata Khazana (see below, iii), the legendary Amir 
Kar6ér, grandson of Shanasb, (8th century) was a 
Pashto poet, but this for various reasons is very 
improbable. The origin and early history of the 
westernmost Afghan tribe, the Durranis (Abd§lis) 
(¢.v.], is quite obscure.—Regarding the Ghalzays [g.v.]} 
it seems possible that their name is based upon a 
popular etymology (‘‘Thief’s Son’’) of the Turkish 
tribal name Khaldji, Khaladj, located by al-Istakhri 
on the middle course of the Hilmand and by the 
Hudid in the region of Ghazni(see KHALADS], But the 
Ghalzays themselves may have been partly, perhaps 
predominantly, of Afghan origin. At any rate the 
Afghans do not appear to have acquired any political 
significance during the Ghaznawi period. Some early 
references which follow were noted by M. Longworth 
Dames (EI') and have been supplemented by 
P, Hardy. In 431/1039-40 Mas‘iid sent his son Izadyar 
into the hill country near Ghazna to subdue the 
rebel Afghans (Gardizi, ed. M. Nazim, 109). In 
512/1118-9 an army composed of Arabs, ‘adjam, 
Afghans and Khaladj was assembled by Arslan Shah. 
In 547/1152-3, Alfi says, Bahram Shah assembled 
an army of Afghans and Khaladj. With the rise of 
Ghiri power, the same state of things continues. In 
588/1192 according to Firishta, Bombay 1831, roo f., 
the army assembled by Mu‘izz al-Din Muhammad 
b. Sam consisted of Turks, Tadjiks and Afghans, and 
his Indian opponent Pithoray (Prithwi Radj) assem- 
bled a force of Radjpit and Afghan horsemen. Thus 
in this great war between Muslims and Hindus 
Afghans are represented as fighting on both sides, 
which probably indicates that they were not yet 
completely converted to Islam, although the manu- 
factured legends represent them as having been 
converted from the days of Khalid. It is not clear 
whence Firishta obtained his statement. It does not 
appear in the account of this war given by Minhadj-i 
Siradj in the Tabakat-i Ndsiri. This author does not 
mention the Afghans throughout his account of the 
Ghaznawi and Ghiri kings. His first and only mention 
of them is in his own time in the year 658/1260 in 
the reign of Nasir al-Din Mahmiid of Dihli. He there 
says (transl, Raverty, 852) that Ulugh Khan em- 
ployed 3000 brave Afghans in subduing the hill- 
tribes of Méwat in Radjpitana. According to 
Djuwayni, i, 142, Khaladj, Ghaznawis and Afghans 
formed part of the Mongol army which sacked 
Marw in 619. During the next two centuries we find 
occasional mention of Afghans in Indian history. 
For instance Barani says in the Ta?rikh-i Firdsshahi, 
57, that Balban in 664/1265 established small forts 
in the neighbourhood of Gopalpur and entrusted 
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them to Afghans; three other towns, particularly | expelled from the Ghazni mountains by the Sulayman 
afflicted by robbers, were also given the protection Khél Ghalzays, who also pressed the Bitanis eastward 
of forts entrusted to Afghans. According to the | through the Gémal Pass in the 15th cent. A century 
same author (p. 482) in the reign of Muhammad b. | or two earlier the Khataks [¢.v.] and Bangashes had 
Tughlak there was a rebellion at Multan of a body | started their movement towards their present homes 
of Afghans headed by Multan Mall (this name | in Kohat, and Yisufzays and allied tribes had, 
means in the Multani dialect “the champion of | according to tradition, left the Tarnak and Arghasdn 
Multan” and is probably not the proper name of an | for K4bul in the 12th cent. Later on they were 
Afghan). Sirhindi, Ta?vikh-t Mubarakshahi, Calcutta | expelled from Kabul and reached the Peshawar 
1931, 106, says that this revolt was in 744/1343. | plain during the 14th cent., pushing back the 
Again Makh Afghan was one of the foreign amirs | Dilaziks, who perhaps represented an earlier wave 
who rebelled at Déogir. In 778/1376-7 the fief of | of Afghans, and penetrating into the mountain 
Bihar was given to Malik Bir Afghan (Tarikh-t ‘| valleys to the North of Peshawar [cf. yUsurzay]. 
Mubdrakshahi, 133). Timar found them still hill | The Ghériya Khéls (Mahmands, etc.), followed in 
robbers and in the Malfiuzat-+. Timiri, the Zafar- their wake early in the 15th century. Some tribes 
nama and the Matla‘ al-Sa‘dayn it is related that crossed the Indus into the Pandjab. 
he ravaged the country of the Awgh4ni (or Aghani) A first attempt to rally the Pathan tribes on the 
who inhabited the Sulayman Mountains. Thus | Frontier to a common fight for independence from 
except as occasional soldiers of fortune they remained | the Mughals was made by the warrior-poet Khushhal 
a fierce race of mountain robbers until the rise to | Khan Khatak in the latter part of the 17th century. 
power in India of one of these adventurers made | But a national Afghdn state first came into being 
them famous. This leader was Dawlat Khan Lédi | under the leadership of the Ghalzay chief Mir Ways, 
of the Lédi clan of Ghalzays; he rose to be one of | and, more permanently, under Ahmad Shih Durrani 
the most important persons in the empire. Bahlil | in the 18th century [see AFGHANISTAN, History]. 
Lédi occupied the throne of Delhi in 855/1450 [see The main outlines of the tribal traditions of the 
L6pij]. The dynasty was overthrown by Babur in | Afghans are mentioned by Abu ’l-Fadl, Akbar-ndma; 
932/1525, but for a short time (944-63/1537-55) Shir | slightly different versions are given in Sulayman 
Shah Sir reinstalled the Afghans in power [see sUR] | Maki’s Tadhkirat al-Awltyd? (allegedly of the 13th 
and a large number of Ghalzays and other Pathans | century) and in the Pafa Khazdna (gf. about these 
settled in India. At a later date Awrangzib made | below, iii), Our main source for the tribal traditions 
grants of land to Pathans of various tribes in | is Ni‘mat Allah’s Makhzan-i Afghani (completed 
Rohilkhand (q.v.; see also RAMPUR] (Bareilly division, | A.D. 1613). The genealogies given there and copied 
etc.), so called from Pashto rohkéla (Rohilla), “‘hill- | in later works such as the Hayat-1 Afghani, cannot 
man”, ‘Pathan’, At the court of the Nawab of | be relied upon as historical sources, but are valuable 
Rampur some Pathan traditions were still alive at | as a testimony to the traditions current among the 
the time of Darmesteter’s visit in 1886. But gradually | Afghans in the 17th century. According to this 
the Afghan settlers in India were assimilated, except | tradition the common ancestor of the majority of 
in the extreme North-West. the Afghan tribes was Kays ‘Abd al-Rashid who 
The immigration into India was part of the great | was converted to Islam by Khalid and descended 
expansion of Afghan tribes during the late Middle | from Afghana, a grandson of King Talat or Saril 
Ages. This expansion was on such a scale that it | (Saul). Kays had three sons: Sarban, Batan (Bitan) 
is difficult to believe with Dames (EJ') that the | and Ghurghusht. Sarban had two sons: Sharkhbin 
Afghans were still at a period as late as that of the | and Kharshbin. The further ramifications may be 
Ghirid dynasty only an unimportant hill-tribe tabulated as follows: 
inhabiting a restricted area.—The Lohanis were 





Sharkhbin 
(from a Kakar woman) Miyana Barséé Urmar 
Shérani ee eee I (adoptive son) 

ancestor of the tribes: Miy4dna tribe Baréé tribe of 

Shérani, Djalwani, Shorawak Urmari tribe of Kani 

“Haripal, Babar, Tarin guram and Léghar 

‘Usturina 
Tor (“Black’’) Spin (‘‘White’’) Awdal 


Tor Tarin tribe Spin Tarin tribe Abdali (Durrani) tribe 


Kharshbin 
—— 
Kand Djamand Kasi 
U (or Zamand) 5 
Shinwari tribe 
Ghéri (or Ghura) Khakhay (or Khashay) Muhammadzay-Kasiriya 
tribe of Kastr 
Ghoriya Khél, comprising tribes of Tarklani, 
the tribes of Mahmand, Gugiyani, Mandan, 


Khalil, Daidzay, Cam- Yisufzay 
kani 
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Bitan 
IsmA‘il (no descendants) Warspiin Kagjin Maté (married 
—_—— Shah Husayn Ghiri) 
Bitami tribe 
Mati tribe 
tribes of Ghalzay, Lodi Sarwant 
rr aetige doubtful (at present extinct) 
: Sir Lohani 
(ancestor of the tribes 
of Dawlat Khél, Miyan 
Khél, Niyazi, Marwat, 
Khas6r, Tatér) 
Ghurghusht 
Danay Babay Mandi 
| 
Mandi Khél tribe 
Kakar Naghar tribe Pani Daway of Zob 


(Rake, tribe) 
(according to some versions 
the tribe of Gadin on the 
upper Indus is related to 


Pani tribe, comprising the 
tribes of Pani of Sibi, Misa 
Khél, Isét, Zmaray (or 
Mzaray), Dehpal, etc. 


the Kakar) 


Most of the remaining tribes are said to be 
descended from Karran (or Karlin), of doubtful 
ancestry. 


Karran 
Kéday Kakhay 
tribes of Wardak, tribes of Afridi, Khatak, 
Dilazak, Orakzay, Djadran, Utman Khél, 


Mangal Khugiyani, Djadji, Tart; 
probably also Shétak 

(with the subdivisions: 
Dawri and Baniti) and 


Khostwal 


According to some traditions also the Bangash 
{Bangakh) and Waziris are descended from Kakhay; 
according to other, the Waziri and the Dawr tribes 
are not attached to any of these genealogies. 

Certain clans claim to be sayyids by descent; such 
are to be found among the Sherani, Kakar, Karrani, 
Daway, Tarin, Miydna and Bitani. The same descent 
is claimed by the tribes of Gandapur and Ustarana; 
these were originally subdivisions of the Shérani. The 
Bangash claim to be of Kurayshite descent. 

In the Makhzan-1 Afghdni all these tribes are ex- 
pressly acknowledged as Afghans, with the exception 
of the Bangash, Waziri and those Karyani which 
belong to the Kakhay division (Afridi, etc.). The 
last seem to have remained unknown to him. 

It is of interest to note that all the Pashto dialects 
which change the long vowels (4 > 6, etc., see below 
ii) belong to the Karrani group or to the Waziris.— 
The extreme complexity of the tribal system may 
be exemplified by the ramifications of the Yisufzays. 
One of their five sub-tribes, the Akdzays, are divided 
into Ranizays and other sections. One of the five 
Ranizay clans is in its turn divided into Ghaybi 
Khél and three other clans. And one of the two 
Ghaybi clans are the Nir Muhammad Khéis, divided 
into Gharib Kh. and Dwar Kh.—It may also be 
noted that the name Térm4n, one of the ancestors 


of the Khataks, is probably identical with that of 
Toramana, a Hina king of India, and also a member 
of the Shahi dynasty. This does not imply any 
historical connection between the legendary Afghan 
and these princes, but only a survival of the name in 
local traditions. 

Geographical distribution of the Afghan 
tribes. Durranis [g.v.] in the lower river valleys 
from Sabzaw4r and Zamin-dawar to south-cast of 
Kandahar and Caman. Among the sections are the 
Pdpalzays (including the royal clan, the Saddzays) 
and the Barakzays.—Next to the Durranis, the 
Ghalzays {q.v.] are the most powerful tribe, and 
were for a long time their rivals. They occupy the 
country between Kalat-i Ghilzay and Djalalabad. The 
Ho6taks were formerly the leading clan. The most 
important section is now the Sulayman Khél from 
whom are recruited the Péwindas, nomads moving 
in autumn down through the Gdmal and To¢i 
passes to the banks of the Indus, and returning in 
spring to Afghanistan. The Khardotis are related to 
the Ghalzays.—Kakars and Tarins inhabit the 
Pishin and Zdb districts in Balidistan. The Panis of 
Sibi are their neighbours.—North-west of Z6b, 
around the Takht-i Sulaym4n, we find the Shéranis. 
—The Wazirs {g.v.] (divided into Darwésh Khél and 
Mahsiid) live in the mountains between the Gdmal 
and the Kurram on both sides of the frontier. In 
the foothills to the East we find the Bitanis and 
Lohanis, and in the plains south of the lower Kurram 
the Marwats. The Todi valley is inhabited by the 
Dawris and Banitis.—The Khataks occupy the 
plains of Kohat and extend right up to Attock. In 
the upper Kurram valley live the Bangash, the 
Shi‘a Tiris and other tribes, and on the Afghan side 
of the frontier the Djadjis, with their neighbours 
the Mangals and Khostwals.—North of the Bangash 
are the Orakzay (with some Shi‘a clans), and in 
Tirah, the Khaybar and K6éhat passes the Afridis 
{g.v.], with Shinwaris to the north of them, on both 
sides of the frontier —The Mahmand [g.v.] occupy a 
large tract of land north of the Kabul river in 
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Afghanistan and in the Peshawar district. Related 
to them are the Khalils in Peshawar.—East of the 
Mahmands are the Yisufzays [q.v.] and allied tribes 
(Mand4n), etc., in Peshawar and in the mountains 
to the North (Bunér, Swat, Dir, etc.), where they 
are pushing back and assimilating the Dardic 
population.—The so-called Swatis are a mixed lot, 
driven by the Yisufzays across the Indus into the 
Hazara district.—In the Kunar valley and in other 
places in N.E. Afghanistan we find the Safis——In 
recent times many Pashto speaking Afghans have 
settled, or have been settled, in various places north 
of the Hindi-kush and in the Hardt region. 
Bibliography: see the works of Muhammad 
Hayat, Bellew, Raverty, quoted in the Bibliogra- 
Phy to AFGHANISTAN, section ii; the work of 
Elphinstone, quoted in that to AFGHANISTAN, 
section i; H. A. Rose, A Glossary of Tribes and 
Casts of the Punjab and the N.-W. Frontier Province, 
Lahore 1911-9, especially s.v. Pathan; H. C. Willy, 
From the Black Mountain to Waziristan, London 
1912 (on the Pathan frontier tribes). 


(ii) THE PASHTO LANGUAGE. 


Pashto is spoken in south-eastern Afghanistan 
from north of Djalalabad to Kandahar, and from 
there westwards to Sabzawar. (The Kabul area is 
mainly Persian-speaking, and so is Ghazni.) Pashto is 
also spoken by settlers in northern and western Af- 
ghanistan. In Pakistan Pashto is used by the majority 
of the inhabitants of the N.W. Frontier Province 
from Dir and Swat southwards, in some localities in 
the Pandj4b, and in Balitistan as far south as 
-Quetta, probably in all by over 4 million people. 

Pashto is in its origin and structure an Iranian 
language, although it has borrowed freely from 
Indo-Aryan. It shares all the common Iranian 
sound-changes. It sides with the other Eastern 
Ir. languages e.g. in having fricatives corresponding 
to W.lIr. initial b-, d-, g-., and in the sonorization 
of intervocalic -sk-. In its origin it is probably a 
“Saka’”’ dialect, introduced from the North, but it 
is not possible to define its relationship more closely. 
Note dr- < *thr, as in Khotanese, and J- < dh- as in 
Mundji (but also in other E.Ir. languages). Various 
sound-changes, especially assimilations and reduc- 
tions of consonant groups, have radically altered the 
form of most words of Iranian origin, as will appear 
from the comparison between some Pashto words 
and their Persian etymological equivalents: dré 3 : 
sth; tsal(w)or 4 : Cahar; shpag 6 : shash; 6wa 7 : haft; 
ata 8:hasht; las 10: dah; (w)shal 20: bist; mor 
mother : mddar; lur daughter : dukhtar; ghwag ear : 
gosh; zya heart : dil; sdr cold : sard; 4% camel : ushtur; 
ya& bear : khirs; dan millet : arzan; paxt-am 1 ask : 
purs-am.—Stress has been retained as a relevant 
factor, and metre is based on it, not on quantity. 

Sound-changes and borrowings have given Pashto 
a phonemic system which includes a number of 
phonemes foreign to Persian, viz. the neutral vowel a, 
the dental affricates ts, dz, the “‘back”’ sibilants here 
written ¥, & (v. below), and the “‘cerebrals”, ¢, d, 
r, #. In Pashto literature these sounds are usually 
expressed by the following special letters: é ts 
and dz; (X35 BWP SY HY ew 

Bayazid Ansari and some of his successors em- 
ployed a somewhat different set of letters, and in 


Afghanistan $ dz is now being differentiated from 
@ ts. Here also madjhal é is distinguished from i by 
putting two dots in vertical position below the 
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ya-sign ((¢), and devices have also been invented 


to express final -2%. More sporadically, and chiefly 
in dictionaries, attempts have been made to mark 
other vocalic distinctions and stress. 

The most striking isoglott is that which separates 
the south-western group (the so-called ‘“‘soft”’ 
dialects) from the north-eastern (“hard”) group 
(Bangash, Orakzay, Afridi, Yisufzay, Mahmand, 
etc.). The soft ,,dialects’? preserve ¥, £ with the 
original quality of back sk, #, while the ,,hard’’ 
ones they merge with respectively kk and g. Thus: 
Paxto = Pashto and Pakhto, gira beard fia or gira (in 
the other sections of this article ¥ has been rendered 
by sk in tribal names and in the word Pashto, etc.). 
Some Ghalzay dialects occupy an intermediate posi- 
tion. The exact date of the change is uncertain, but it 
is probably later than the great northward migration 
of tribes.—Dialects also vary a good deal in their 
treatment of sh, 4, és, ds (partly owing to the 
influence of an Indian sub- or adstratum), and 
palatalization, assimilation, dissimilation and meta- 
thesis act differently according to dialect (e.g. nwar, 
Imar, nmar, mar, etc. sun, wudanz, Emands, mangaz 
coonib, p¥a, ¥pa foot).—Cutting across the line 
dividing “soft’’ from ‘hard’? Pashto runs an isoglott 
encircling a number of dialects (from Afridi to 
Waziri) changing d > 6; 6 > 6 and in some dialects 
further to é and @ > 7 (e.g. Waziri mér mother, plér 
father; liv daughter)—The Wanetsi dialect of 
north-eastern Balitistan (Harnai-Shahrig region) 


occupies a rather independent position and must 


have split off from the bulk of Pashto earlier than 
any other dialect. It has retained 7 before #, e.g. in 
yiré bear, and it shows a different development of 
-t- (piyar father, etc.). 

Important morphological features of Pashto are 
e.g.: 1. Distinction between two genders, masc. and 
fem. 2. A great variety of declensions and traces of 
case-inflection. 3. No distinction between 3rd sing. 
and plur. 4. So-called passive construction of the 
preterite of transitive verbs (za ta waham I strike you, 
but sa t@ wahalam you struck me). 


(iii) PASHTO LITERATURE. 


Until recently no Pashto literary work older than 
the 17th century had been published. But in the 
Almanach de Kabul, 1940-1 (Da Kabul Salndma) ‘Abd 
al-Hayy Habibi published fragments of the Tadh- 
kirat-+ Awliyd? by Sulayman M&ki, containing poems 
said to go back to the 11th century. In 1944 he 
published in Kabul the Pata Khasdna by Muhammad 
H6tak, which professed to be written in Kandahar 
(finished 1729), and to be an anthology of Pashto 
poets from the 8th century down to the time of the 
compiler. But these works raise a number of grave 
linguistic and historical problems, and the question 
of their authenticity cannot be finally settled until 
the manuscripts are made available for philological 
investigation. Even if the authenticity of the 
Khazana is admitted, however, Muhammad Hédtak’s 
dating of the oldest poems may be doubted. Ac- 
cording to Raverty, Shaykh Mali in 1417 wrote a 
history of the Yisufzays, but nothing more is known 
about this work (cf. yOsurzay]. A manuscript exists, 
and has been examined, containing the Khayr al- 
Baydn of the arch-heretic Bayazid Ansari (d. 1585). 
From the early 17th century we possess the theolo- 
gical and historical works—rich in invectives—of 
his orthodox opponent Akhin(d) Darwéza [see RAw- 
SHANIYYA] (Makhzan-+ Afghani and Makhsan-t 
Islam). The 17th and 18th centuries are rich in poets, 
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Dut most of them are imitators of Persian models. The 
most remarkable according to European standards, 
and also the national poet of modern Afghanistan, 
is Khushhal Khan ((g.v.]; 1022-1106/1613-94), chief 
of the Khataks, patriot, warrior and prolific writer 
on a multitude of subjects. His spontaneousness, 
force of expression and independence of mind lend 
a special charm to his best poems. Several of his 
descendants were also poets, and his grandson Afdal 
Khan wrote the Ta°rvikh+ Murassa‘, a history of the 
Afghans. The oldest mystical poet was Mirza who 
belonged to the family of Bayazid Ansari, but the 
most popular were ‘Abd al-Rahm4n and ‘Abd al- 
Hamid (both about A.D. 1700). Also Ahmad Shih, 
the founder of the Durrani dynasty, was a poet. 
There are also numerous translations from the 
Persian and versified versions of Persian and Afghan 
legends, e.g. Adam Khan and Durkhanai. Of con- 
siderable interest are the folk-songs, ballads, etc., 
collected and published by Darmesteter. Recently 
the Afghan Academy (PaXto Télana) in Kabul has 
published a volume of folk-songs, chiefly so-called 
landais or misrda‘s, lyrical distichs in a peculiar 
metre, and some of them of great beauty. There is 
a considerable output of modern poetry in Afgha- 
nistan, and the Pashto Academy publishes also 
other literary works. 
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AFGHANISTAN. 

(i) Geography; (ii) Ethnography; (iii) Languages; 
(iv) Religion; (v) History. 


(i) GEOGRAPHY. 


The country now known as Afghanistan has borne 
that name only since the middle of the 18th century, 
when the supremacy of the Afghan race became as- 
sured: previously various districts bore distinct ap- 


pellations, but the country was not a definite political 
unit, and its component parts were not bound together 
by any identity of race or language. The earlier 
meaning of the word was simply ‘‘the land of the 
Afghans”, a limited territory which did not include 
many parts of the present state but did comprise large 
districts now either independent or within the bound- 
ary of Pakistan. As at present constituted, under the 
tule of the Barakzay kings (formerly amirs), Afgha- 
nistan consists of a territory of irregular shape lying 
between 29° 30’ and 38° 30’ N. and between 61° and 75° 
(or, if the long strip of Wakh4n is omitted, 71° 30’) E. 

Geological formation. This country forms 
the north-eastern portion of the great Iranian plateau 
(cf. IRAN), which is bounded to the north by the 
Central Asian depression, and to the east by the 
plains of Sind and the North-West Frontier Province 
of Pakistan, while to the south and west it slopes 
away into the depressed tract which occupies the 
central portion of the plateau, and on the south-east 
is connected with the mountain system of Bali¢istan. 
The northern barrier of the highlands is the mountain 
range extending westwards from the Pamir, with its 
outlying ridge, the Band-i Turkistan, beyond which 
the plain of sand and loess extends to the Oxus. On 
the east there is a sudden drop into the Indus valley. 
It will be seen therefore that, with the exception 
of the loess plain of Turkistan, the whole country 
belongs to the plateau, which is itself a late geological 
formation of the tertiary period, mainly sandstones 
and limestones. The north-eastern part of the plateau 
previously formed part of a great ocean connecting 
the Caspian depression with the plains of Pakistan, 
The process of upheaval which has raised it still 
continues, and Holdich considers that the extra- 
ordinarily deep river gorges are due to the fact that 
the erosive action of the rivers is too slow to keep 
pace with the upward movement. 

Orography. The most prominent feature of the 
mountain system is the northern range running 
east and west above alluded to as forming the 
northern boundary of the plateau. It divides the 
Turkistan districts on the north (the ancient Bactria) 
from the provinces of Kabul, Harat and Kandahar 
(the ancient Ariana and Arachosia) on the south. 
This main range is known by various names such as 
Hindt-kush [g.v.] on the E. where it branches from the 
Pamir, Kih-i Baba further west, and Kih-i Safid 
and Siyah Bubuk near Harat; the latter is generally 
known as Paropamisus, although the true Paropamisus 
(or Paropanisus of Ptolemy) included the Hindt-kush. 
The greater part of the country south of this range is 
occupied by a number of subsidiary chains or long 
spurs which run from east to west or more generally 
from north-east to south-west. These ranges and the 
intervening valleys form the greater part of the 
Hardt and Kandahar provinces, while the tangled 
mass of mountains lying to the south of the eastern 
Hindt-kush comprises the valleys of the Kabul and 
Kuram rivers and forms the provinces of Kabul and 
Niristan. The highest elevation in the northern 
range is the Shah Fuladi peak (16,870 ft./5158 
metres) in the Kith-i Baba, and the long spur 
running to the south-west contains several peaks of 
about 11,000 ft./3353 m. The ridges dividing the 
Hilmand, Tarnak, Arghandab and Arghasan are 
outliers of this system, and it may be traced further 
south-east into Balitistan. The SulaymAn (¢.v.] range 
(highest peak the Takht-i Sulayman, 11,200 ft./ 
3145 m.), which drops finally into the Indus valley 
and is the eastern edge of the plateau, is beyond the 
political limits of Afghanistan. The mountains further 
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north on this eastern flank of the plateau between 
the Kuram and Gumal rivers are a more irregular 
mass with peaks over 11,000 ft./3353 m., while 
further north still between the valleys of the Kabul 
and the Kuram is the Safid Kih, the highest range 
in Afghanistan after the Hindi-kush and Kah-i 
Baba (highest peak Sikaram, 15,600 ft./4543 m.). 

River system. Northward from the Hindi- 
kush the level of the country falls rapidly towards 
the Oxus valley, while southward the valleys fall 
more gradually towards the Sistan depression con- 
taining the Hilmand Hamin (H. Lake) and its 
extension the Gid-i Zirah, into which flow, with 
the exception of those belonging to the Indus 
system, all the rivers south of the Hindi-kish. 
Thus the rivers fall naturally into three groups, 
which may be called the Indus group, the Hilmand 
group and the Oxus group. ; 

The Indus group comprises the Kabul [q.v.] river 
and its affluents, of which the most important are 
the Tagao and Kunar flowing from the Hindi-kush 
on the north and the Lighar flowing from the Gul 
Kih on the south. South of this the Kuram rising 
in the Paywar, and its tributary the Toti, called in 
its lower course the Gambila, which joins it in 
Pakistan territory below the mountains. Still 
further south separating the Waziristan mountains 
from the Takht-i Sulaymdn is the Gumal formed by 
the junction of the Kundar and Zdb. These rivers 
though of small volume drain extensive tracts and 
mark important military and trade routes through 
the mountains between India and the plateau. 
Other small streams such as the Wahua, Lini, Kaha 
and Nari further south serve a similar purpose. It 
may be noted that many of these streams flow not 
along the natural valleys formed by the mountain 
range but transversely across the sandstone and 
limestone ridges of the Sulayman Mountains, 
through which they cut deep precipitous gorges. 

The second or Hilmand group consists of the 
Hilmand and its tributaries, and of the other rivers 
running towards the south-west into the Sistan 
depression. The Hilmand [q.v.] or Hirmand (the 
Haétumant of the Avesta, the Etymandrus of 
classical writers) is the principal of these. It rises 
near Kabul and flows through narrow mountain 
valleys into the more open country of Zamin-dawar, 
where it is joined on the left bank by the Arghandab 
(Harahwaiti, Arachotis). The latter in its turn is 
formed by the junction of the Upper Arghandab, 
the Tarnak, and the Arghasan (or Arghastan), 
which drain a series of nearly parallel north-easterly 
and south-westerly valleys. Another member of the 
same system is the stream flowing southward from 
Ghazna which never joins the Hilmand system but 
is absorbed by the Abistada Salt Lake. Other rivers 
west of the Hilmand with the same general south- 
westerly flow, which also discharge into the Hamin, 
are the Khash Rid, the Farah Rid, and the Harit 
Rid. 

The Haman [g.v.], a basin sometimes of small 
extent, expands enormously to the south in seasons 
of high flood, when the hill fort of Kih-i Kh*adja 
becomes an island. It then discharges itself through 
a channel called the Shilagh into a still lower depres- 
sion known as the Giid-i Zirah. Part of the Hamin 
is in Afghan territory and part in Persian according 
to modern demarcations which have divided Sistan. 
The Hamiin is only 1580 ft. above sea-level, and 
the Giid-i Zirah is still lower. The Hamin on the 
average overflows once in ten years into the Gid-i 
Zirah. Its water is only slightly brackish, and can 
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be drunk, a circumstance due no doubt to its occa- 
sional overflow. The level of Sistan does not appear 
to have risen since ancient times in spite of the 
enormous volumes of silt discharged by the rivers 
which have no other outlet. The cause for this is 
probably the prevalence of violent north-west winds 
through a great part of the year, which remove the 
light surface soil. 

' The third or Oxus group of rivers comprises the 
Oxus [see AMU DARYA] and it southern tributaries, 
as well as the Murghab [q.v.] and Hari Rid which 
also flow northward into the plain but never reach 
the Oxus. All of these rise on the ‘northern flank 
of the great mountain barrier, with the exception 
of the Hari Riid [g.v.], which rises on the south of 
the Kih-i Baba and flows westwards tirough a 
narrow valley between the Kih-i Safid and K*thk-: 
Siyah into the Harat plain where it turns to tn2 
north and after passing through a depression in th: 
mountains loses itself in the plains of Russian 
Turkistan beyond Dhu’l-Fikar. 

General formation. The mountain ranges 
generally become less lofty towards the south and 
west and the difficulties of communication that 
exist further north disappear. Hence the easy route 
for trade or military expeditions from Harat to 
Kandahar has in all ages been circuitous via Sab- 
zawar, Farah and Girishk, while from Kandahar to 
Kabul and Ghazna the direct line of the Tarnak 
valley is followed. From Hardt where the Paropa- 
misus drops to an insignificant elevation the Turkistan 
province is easily accessible, and the same country 
can also be reached from Kabul directly by difficult 
passes, the Khawak, Bamiydn and others, through 
the Hindi-kush. 

Thus the three towns Harat, Kandahar and K4bul 
are marked out by natural position as the most 
important points in the country. Each of them lies 
in a fertile valley and is self-supporting, and each 
of them commands important routes to the others 
as well as to India, Persia and Central Asia. If 
therefore Afghanistan is to be an independent whole 
the possession of these three points is essential to 
its rulers. There can be no stability if they are in 
separate hands. In this political sense Ghazna and 
Djalalabad must be classed with Kabul, the old 
capitals Bust and Girishk with Kandahar, and 
Sabzawar with Hardt. Sistan lying on the easy 
route from Harat to Kandahar has always been a 
debatable land. 

Kabul is in every way the strongest position, and 
has generally in consequence been more independent 
than other districts. Harat on the contrary is much 
exposed to attack from the west and north, and 
when Harat has been conquered by a foreign invader 
Ixkandahar is immediately threatened. As long as 
Harat is held Kandahar is safe from an attack on 
the western side and it has also a strong position 
towards the Indian side, though not so strong as 
that of Kabul. 

The district of Sistan adjoining the Hamin is 
fertile and suited for irrigation. Occupying a com- 
manding position on the route leading eastward to 
Kandahar and westward to Harat, it is of great 
importance to the rulers of Afghanistan, and its 
present division between that country and Persia is 
unfortunate. 

Climate. The whole country is liable to great 
extremes of temperature ranging from the intense 
summer heat of Sistan, the Garmsir district and 
the Oxus valley to the great winter cold of the 
high exposed regions, where violent snowstorms are 
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not uncommon. Instances of armies suffering from 
such cold are well known in history. The march of 
the emperor Babur from the neighbourhood of 
Harat through the Hazara mountains to Kabul is 
a case in point, and the Hindi-kush (lit. Hindu- 
slayer) is popularly supposed to derive its name 
from the death of the Indian troops of the emperor 
Shah Djahan. More recent instances are the suffer- 
ings of ‘Abd al-Rahm4n’s army in 1868 and of the 
British Boundary Commission in Badghis in 1885. 
The daily range of temperature is everywhere very 
great, the difference between maximum and minimum 
varying from 17 to 30 degrees of Fahrenheit. In the 
spring and autumn the upland valleys have a 
temperate and pleasant climate, which is very 
favourable to the growth of fruit, especially grapes, 
melons, peaches, plums, apricots, walnuts and 
pistachio-nuts. Modern travellers have found the 
neighbourhood of Kabul to be not unworthy of 
the praises lavished on it by the emperor Babur. 

In the more lofty part of the Hindi-kush inhabited 
by the KAafir tribes a truly Alpine climate is found 
resembling that of parts of the Himalayas. 

The vegetation generally speaking is that of the 
Persian plateau, and is quite distinct from that of 
the Indian plains. In the plains few trees are found 
except those cultivated in gardens, fruit trees, 
planes and poplars, while on the higher mountains 
many varieties of pines and evergreen oaks are found 
with wild vines, ivy and roses. On the lower and 
dryer ranges the wild pistachio (Pistacia khinjuk), 
wild olive (Olea europea), juniper (J. excelsa) and the 
reodan (Tecoma undulata) are the most characteristic 
trees. The angiiza or hing (Ferula assafoetida) is very 
abundant in many parts. Wild flowers also abound 
in the spring, especially the iris, tulip and poppy. 

Political divisions. The divisions of the 
country follow its physical formation. 

Kabul. The province of Kabul contains the 
fertile high-lying valleys round the upper waters of 
the Kabul, Lighar and Tagao rivers and Ghazna, 
also the lower part of the Kabul valley near Djala- 
labad [q.:.]. Ghazna [g.v.] was the most important 
town in this tract formerly, but Kabul [q.v.] has 
taken its place during the past four hundred years. 
Kabul was recognized as the centre of government 
under Mughal emperors, and was adopted by the 
Durrani kings as their capital taking the place of 
Kandahar. Its old rival Peshawar [q.v.] is the natural 
centre of the tribes in the lowlands near the Indus, 
but has been cut off from Afghanistan since it was 
taken by the Sikhs in 1834, and from 1848 to 1947 
formed part of British India. 

Kandahar. Kandahar includes the old province 
of Zamin-dawar, and comprises the lower valleys of 
the Hilmand, Tarnak, Arghandab and Arghasan, 
the principal home of the Durranis. The modern 
town of Kandahar [g.v.] on the Arghandab has been 
the capital of the province since the 14th century, 
and has taken the place of older towns such as 
Girishk [g.v.] and Bust [q.v.]. 

Sistan. Sistan [see srpJISTAN] is the hot and 
fertile irrigated district lying around the Hamin. 
A large part of it, however, belongs to Persia. It 
contains no large town. 

Harat. The Harat province includes the fertile 
valley of the Hari Rid and the open country lying 
between the Hazara Mountains and the Persian 
border; also a considerable part of these mountains 
which are inhabited by the Hazara [g.v.] and Cahar 
Aymak [q.v.] tribes. The town of Harat [¢.v.], one 
of the most famous in eastern history, is its capital; 


although fallen from its ancient glory it is still and 
must remain a place of importance and will no 
doubt develop greatly with peace and improved 
communications. Sabzaw4r [g.v.] is also a thriving 
town in the south of the province. 

Hazaristan ([q.v.]. The country of the Hazara 
and Cahar Aymak tribes in the mountainous mass 
bounded to the north by the Kih-i Bab, to the west 
by the open country of Har&at, to the east and the 
south by the Hilmand valley. It is the country 
anciently known as Ghir {q.v.], and the ruins of the 
town of Ghir probably mark the site of the old 
capital of Firiz Kih, where the Ghiri kings reigned 
in the 12th century. It now contains no town of 


.. importance. 


Turkistan. The country north of the Kih-i 
Baba as far as the Oxus is known as Turkistan. Its 
old capital Balkh [q.v.] has lost its former importance 
and the present centres of administration are Mazar-i 
Sharif (g.v.], Tashkurgan and Maymana [q.v.]. 

Badakhshan. The region lying north of the 
Hindi-kush and east of Turkistan along the left 
bank of the Oxus is known as Badakhshan [g.v.}. It 
is watered by the Kunduz river and its affluents. 

Wakhan. Still further to the east and extending 
as far as the Pamir is the long mountain valley 
called Wakhan [g.v.]}. 

Niristan. A mountainous tract of the Hindt- 
kush lying north of the Kabul valley and west of 
the Kunar is inhabited by the KAfirs. It was known 
as Kafiristan [g.v.], but after its conquest by ‘Abd 
al-Rahmaan Khan in 1867 its name was changed to 
Niristan. 
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(ii) ETHNOGRAPHY. 


The population of Afghanistan is divided into 
the following main groups: (1) Afghans; (2) Tadjiks 
and other Iranians; (3) Turko-Mongolians; (4) Hindi- 
kush Indo-Aryans (including Kafirs). According to 
an estimate made in 1947 the population amounts 
to twelve millions, of which 53% are said to be 
Afghans, 36% Tadjiks, 6% Uzbeks, 3% Hazaras 
and 2% others. But the figures are by no means 
certain. No “pure races” are to be found, each 
linguistic community being composed of several 
anthropological types, and intermixture and second- 
ary adoption of Persian and Pashto having to 
a great extent blurred whatever clear distinctions 
may have existed at some earlier date. Apart from 
the theoretical difficulties in defining race, the 
meagreness of anthropological data, dealing with 
clearly defined local groups, warns us to be cautious 
in our statements. 

1) For the Afghans, see the separate article 
AFGHAN, 


2) Tadjik is the general name [cf. TADJIK] of the 
Persian-speaking population of Afghanistan, often 
also called Parsiwans, or, in the East and South, 
Dihgans and Dihw4rs. They are villagers, and also 
the inhabitants of most towns speak Persian. The 
Tadiiks have no tribal organization, except in some 
remote regions. In the villages they are peaceful 
tenants. In Harat and Sistén they are a direct 
continuation of the Persians of Persia, while in 
Northern Afghanistan (from Maymana to Badakh- 
shan) they are in contact with the Tadjiks of the 
Soviet Union. In South-eastern Afghanistan they 
occupy some of the most fertile agricultural districts 
around Ghazna and in the K4bul region (Kihb-i 
Daman, Pandijshir, etc.). _Anthropologically they 
are very mixed, but the hill-Tadjiks of Badakhsh4n, 
and of Northern Afghanistan in general, are of the 
Alpine type. South of the Hindi-kiish many Tadjiks 
probably belong to the Irano-Afghan race. Some of 
the hill-Tadjiks of Badakhsh4n still retain their 
ancient Iranian languages. The same is the case 
with the Para¢is north of Kabul and the Ormurs 
in the Légar valley.—The Kizilbash are descended 
from Persian Turks settled in Kabul and Harat by 
Nadir Shah. 

3) Turkish and Mongolian tribes. In the 
plains of Northern Afghanistan Turkish tribes form 
an important, or even dominant part of the popu- 
jation. The majority are Uzbeks [q.v.], settled in 
villages and towns, and estimated by Jarring at 
about 500,000. West of them, between Andkhiy and 
Bala Murghab we find Turkmen [¢.v.] nomads, 
chiefly Ersaris (estimated at up to 200,000). In 
Afghan Pamir there are about 30,000 Kirghiz [9.v.] 
nomads. Also some other Turkish tribes are repre- 
ssented in Afghanistan.—The Turks settled in the 
Kihistan and Kih-i Daman north of Kabul have 
now all probably given up their national language. 

The central masst/, from Ghazna to Hardt, and 
from north of Bamiyan to the middle Hilmand, is 
occupied by tribes of Mongol or mixed Turko- 
Mongol origin and type, extending also into Persia. 
‘The eastern part of this territory is the home of 
the Hazaras [q.v.] (or Barbaris). They are divided 
into a number of tribes, Day-Kundi, Day-Zengi, 
Djaghuri, etc. The Hazaras are settled in villages, 
their formerly very powerful chiefs living in baronial 
«castles. They are Shiites, and up to the time of 
the Amir ‘Akd al-Rahman they retained semi- 
independence. Their orthodox neighbours accused 
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them of practising the infamous ‘“lamp-extinguish- 
ing’’ ceremonies, and of laxity in sexual behaviour 
in general. When finally subdued by the Afghan 
Amir, many of them sought refuge in Quetta and 
other places outside Afghanistan. A large number 
of Hazaras work as labourers in Kabul and other 
cities. They have decidedly mongoloid features, 
but are usually distinguishable from the more flat- 
faced Uzbeks. Further west, on both sides of the 
Hari Rid, we find the half-nomadic Sunni Cahar 
Aymak [q.v.] (‘Four Tribes’), a term apparently used 
somewhat loosely, but usually including Taymanis 
(south of the Hari Rid), Firizkihis (north of this 
river), Djamshidis (Kushk), Taymiris (west of 
Harat, in Persia) and Hazaris (Kal‘a-i Naw), probably 
not to be confounded with the eastern Hazaras.— 
The Hazaras are often assumed to be descended 
from Cinghiz Khan’s soldiers, but more probably 
Mongol and to some extent also Turkish elements 
have gradually occupied the territories laid waste 
by him and his successors (see Bacon, op. cit.). 

4) Indo-Aryans and KéAfirs. Among the 
Indo-Aryan “Dardic’’ tribes of Afghanistan the 
most important are the Pashais (locally also called 
Dihgians) in the Kihistan of Kabul, Laghman and 
the lower Kunar Valley. They are the remnants 
of the ancient Hindu and Buddhist population of 
Kapisha and Nagarahara. There are also some 
smaller communities of Indo-Aryan origin in the 
Kunar region.—Niristén (formerly KéAfiristan) is 
inhabited by a number of tribes, linguistically 
distinguished from the true Indo-Aryans [cf. 
KAFIRISTAN]. They were finally conquered by ‘Abd 
al-Rahman in 1896, and converted to Islam. Some 
of the Dardic tribes also remained pagans till 
comparatively recent times. The KaAfirs are now 
called Niristanis or Djadidis, ie. “Recruits (of 
Islam)’. Their ancient religion was a polytheism of 
an Indian type, with pantheons varying from tribe 
to tribe. They had also preserved many ancient social 
customs. There is no evidence of their being of Greek 
origin as sometimes asserted. Their neighbours divi- 
ded them into Siyah-piish “black-clad”’ (Katis and 
Kams) and Safid-pish‘‘ white-clad” (Waygalis, Ash- 
kuns and Prasiins or Pariinis). Anthropologically the 
K§afirs contain Oriental, Dinaric and Nordic elements, 
beside a short, dolichocephalic type with connections 
in the West Himalayas. Among some of the tribes 
the ratio of blondism is rather high. 

There are some Djat (q.v.] “‘gipsies”’ in Afghanistan, 
and a few Gidjars [q.v.] in the Kuna valley. Hindus 
are settled as traders and money-lenders in Kabul 
and other towns, and as horticulturists in the Kih-i 
D&man north of Kabul. 
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(iii) LANGUAGES, 

Babur mentions eleven languages spoken in the 
Kabul region, and the actual number for the whole 
of the country is considerably higher. The majority 
of the inhabitants speak either Pashto or Persian, 
both of them Iranian. 

For Pashto see AFGHAN. 

Other Iranian Languages. Most of the Persian 
dialects [cf. also IRAN, section on language] spoken 
in Afghanistan are of the eastern type, retaining the 
distinction between madjhul 2, 6 and ma‘rif i, a. 
In the Hardt region they merge into the western 
type, and the dialect of the Hazaras presents traits 
of its own. Balidi just crosses the frontier into the 
southern deserts. In the Légar Valley, south of 
Kabul, Ormuri is dying out, but it is still spoken in 
Kaniguram in Waziristan. Another ancient local 
Iranian language is Para¢ci, which is found in a few 
villages north of Kabul. North of the Hindi-kish, 
in the mountains of Badakhshan, the so-called 
Pamir or Ghaléa [q.v.] languages have survived, but 
are probably receding and being gradually replaced 
by Tadjiki Persian. They include: Mundji spoken 
in Mundjin (with an offshoot called Yidgha in 
Citral), the very archaic Wakhi in Wakhan (over- 
flowing into Gilgit and Citral), Sangléti, Zébaki and 
Ishkashmi at the bend of the Oxus and in the upper 
Wardédj valley; Shughni and Réshani in the Oxus 
Valley, north of Ishkashm. 

Indo-Aryan and Kafiri. Apart from Lahnda 
spoken by Hindi, we find a number of Indo- 
Aryan languages and dialects on the fringes of 
Niristan in North-Eastern Afghanistan. They 
belong to the so-called Dardic branch of Indo-Aryan. 
The most important is Pashal which has several 
widely diverging dialects, and is rich in popular 
poetry. In the Kunar Valley, close to the frontier 
of Citral, Gawar-Bati is spoken.—The KAfir langu- 
ages (Kati, Waigali, Ashkun and Prasiin) occupy a 
somewhat separate position and must have split off 
from Indo-Aryan in pre-Vedic times. But they have 
now been heavily overlaid with purely Indo-Aryan 
elements. 

Non-Indo-Iranian Languages. Turkish dia- 
lects are spoken by Uzbeks, Turkmens and Kirghiz 
in Northern Afghanistan. Most Hazaras have now 
given up their ancient language, and the same is 
probably the case with the Cahar Aymaks. But 
(acc. to a private communication) F. Mackenzie was 
still able in 1951 to collect lists of words, containing 
many of Mongolian origin, among the Hazaras of 
Bihsiid and the ‘“‘Moghols’” north of Maymana.— 
Some nomads west of Mazar-i Sharif are said to be 
still speaking Arabic, as is also the case with some 
Arabs in Tadjikistan [see ‘aras]. 
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(iv) RELIGION. 


Since the conversion of the KAfirs practically the 
entire population of Afghanistan are Muslims, and the 
great majority are Sunnis. Shi‘ite are the Hazaras, 


‘ Kizilbash, the Kaydnis of Sistan and Har&t, a few 


Pathan frontier tribes (Tiris, and some sections of 
Orakzays and Bangash, beside the Sayyids of Tirah), 
and some Kihistanis and Badakhshis (especially the 
Ghaléas). Of these the inhabitants of Badakhshan 
(with Shughnan, WakhAn, etc.) and many Pashals of 
Laghman and adjacent valleys are IsmA‘ilis, the 
Badakhshis calling themselves Mulla’is and the 
Pashals being known under the name of ‘AII-Ilahis 
(cf. Ivanow, Guide to Ism. Lit., p. 9). Among the 
Shi@ Pathdns there may still be secret adherents of 
the great heretic Bayazid Ansari [cf. RAWSHANIYYA]. 
Orthodox Islim is now very firmly established in 
Afghanistan, and the Islamic law (shari‘a) is recog- 
nized. Hindus and Shi‘is are tolerated, but Ahmadis 
are not allowed to enter the country, and Christian 
missions are prohibited. Local saints and their 
tombs are worshipped. Among the Pathdn tribes 
of the Frontier the mullds have often played an 
important role in local politics and in preaching 
the djihad (holy war). (G. MoRGENSTIERNE) 


(v) HISTORY. (I) PRE-ISLAMIC. 


The territories now known as Afghanistan were oc- 
cupied by Iranian tribes during the Aryan migrations 
in the second and first millenia B.C., incorporated in 
the Achaemenid empire by Cyrus, and after the con- 
quests of Alexander (cf. e.g. W. W. Tarn, Alexander the 
Great, Cambridge 1948) disputed between the Greco- 
Bactrians and the Parthians (cf. W. W. Tarn, The 
Greeks in Baciria and India, Cambridge 1952). In the 
first century B.C. there was a fresh influx of Iranian 
tribesmen under the leadership of the Kushan tribe 
of the Yueh-Chi. The Kushan empire, which attained 
its height under Kujula Kadphises in the 1st century 
A.D. and Kanishka in the 2nd (cf. Cambridge History 
of India, i, 1935; R. Ghirshman, Bégram. Recherches 
archéologiques et historiques sur les Kouchans, Cairo 
1946), eventually fell to the Sasanids under Shapir 
II, probably before the middle of the 4th century. 
Shortly after 350 the Yueh-Chi tribes which had 
remained in Kashgaria, pressed from the East by 
Turco-Mongol elements, appeared in Bactria, sup- 
ported by a confederation of tribes of allied origin 
known as Chionites (see R. Ghirshman, Les Chionites- 
Hephtalites, Cairo 1948, 69 ff.). Shapir, though at 
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war with Rome, marched against the invaders, but 
was obliged to come to terms with them and to 
establish them in Bactria and its peripheral regions, 
in return for their aid against the Romans. 

Kidara, the king of the Yueh-Chi or ‘Lesser 
Kushans”, soon extended his conquests to the 
south of the Hindi-kush and annexed the Paropa- 
misad and Gandhara. It is in the period of this 
expansion that the establishment of a tribe of 
Chionites, the Zabuls, in the region of Ghazni is to 
be placed. When, later on, Kidara’s efforts to assert 
his independence led to a fresh conflict with Shapir, 
the Chionites sided with the latter. Kidara lost his 
kingdom, and probably his life; and Bactria passed 
into the hands of the Chionites known as Heph- 
thalites from the name of their ruling dynasty. 
About 400 the lands both to the north and to the 
south of the Hindi-kush were held by the Chionites- 
Hephthalites, divided into two branches by the 
mountain-chain, but whose southern branch, the 
Zabuls, recognized the supremacy of the northern 
branch—both, however, remaining vassals of the 
Sasdnids. This vassal status was preserved so long 
as the Persian dynasty remained strong, but already 
by the beginning of the 5th century the Hephthalites, 
exploiting the difficulties experienced by Persia in 
the struggle against Rome and in defending the 
passes of the Caucasus against the barbarians, 
attempted to throw it off, only to be resubjected 
by Bahram Gor, just as their pressure towards 
India was halted by the Gupta kings. 

The middle of the 5th century was a turning-point 
in the relations between Persia and the Hephthalites. 
During the reign of Pérdz, the Hephthalites won, 
in 484, a victory which transformed them almost 
from the vassals into the masters of Iran, to whom 
the Sdsanids paid tribute for more than half a 
century. It was only c. 560, when a new people, the 
Western Turks, had appeared on the chessboard of 
Central Asia, that a coalition between them and 
Khusraw I put an end to the central power of the 
Hephthalites. (For the relations with the Sdsanids, 
cf. A. Christensen, L'Iran sous les Sassanides?, 1944.) 

The kingdom of Zabul, or of the southern Chio- 
nites, followed its own course. At the end of the 5th 
century a new dynasty reigned to the south of the 
Hindt-kush. Its two kings, Toramana and Mihiracula 
(c. 515-544), made extensive conquests in India; 
the latter, devoted to a religion with a solar divinity, 
Mihira, left a memory of cruel persecutions which 
were pursued until he was crushed by an Indian 
national coalition. The disappearance of the kingdom 
of the southern Chionites preceded by a few years 
the destruction of Hephthalite supremacy in the 
northern lands. 

After the destruction of these two kingdoms, 
their territories remained in the hands of a number 
of minor princes, some of whom became vassals of 
the SAsanids, others of the Turks. The political 
condition of Eastern Afghanistan about the middle 
of the 7th century is portrayed in the account of 
the travels of the Chinese pilgrim Hiuen-Tsang, 
where the Afghin people are mentioned for the first 
time in an historical source under the form of the 
country of A-p’o-kien, located in the northern part 
of the Sulayman mountains (see A. Foucher, La 
vieille route de V Inde de Bactres a Taxila, ii, Paris 
1947, 235, 252 n. 17). 

Shortly after the passage of Hiuen-Tsang, the 
Chinese T’ang dynasty crushed the Western Turks 
and extended its suzerainty to the west of the Pamir. 
For a whole century (659-751) sixteen kingdoms 
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north and south of the Hindi-kush recognized th e 
authority, more nominal than real, of the Chinese 
emperor. The Arab invaders, who so rapidly overran 
Iran, were checked in this part of Afghanistan by 
the tenacious resistance of the last kinglets, seconded 
by the civil wars and dissensions between the 
conquering tribes, and it was only at the end of the 
gth century that Islam finally triumphed south of 
the Hindii-kush. Nevertheless, the Hephthalite 
element did not disappear without leaving its 
traces in the ethnic composition of modern Afgha- 
nistan, and there still exists in Badakhshan an 
important group bearing the name of Haytal. See, 
for a fuller account of the Chionites-Hephthalites 
the articles HAYTAL, ZABULISTAN, 20N. For the 
background of the early history, cf. also W. M. 
McGovern, The Early Empires of Central Asia, 1939. 
(R. GHIRSHMAN) 

(2) ISLAMIC—TO THE RISE OF THE AFGHAN NATIONAL 
STATE. 

To the Mongol period. The territories that 
form modern Afghanistan belonged in the first 
thousand years of Islamic history to different 
provinces, and although these neighbouring provinces, 
often shared common vicissitudes, they did not at 
any time form a separate entity. Nor did the Afghans 
form a state of their own until the days of Mir Ways, 
and more especially Ahmad Shah Durrani. The 
little that is known of the earlier history of the 
Afghans has been summarized in the article AFGHAN; 
here a short sketch will be given of the history of 
the country. (For further details see the articles on 
the various provinces, e.g. KHURASAN, SIDJISTAN, 
ZABULISTAN, ZAMIN-DAWAR,, TUKHARISTAN, KABUL- 
IsTAN, and on the various dynasties that ruled these 
lands, as well as the articles on the most important 
towns, €.g. BALKH, GHAZNA, HARAT, KABUL, etc.) 

At the time of the Islamic conquest the provinces. 
belonging to the Sasanid empire were quickly 
overrun. One wave of the invasion passed through 
Sidjistan, but the attempts made during the first 
three centuries to conquer Kabul from this base 
produced no lasting results until the rise of the 
Saffarid [g.v.] dynasty. The province of Kabul 
resisted Islamization much longer than the other 
eastern Islamic provinces, and it was only under the 
Ghaznawids that this was fully achieved. In the 
middle of the 4th/roth century Alp-takin [g.v.} 
seized Ghazna from its former ruler Lawik, con- 
quered Zabulistan and built up an independent 
principality, which was inherited by his son Ishak, 
then by a slave of his, Balka-takin, then by another 
slave, Subuk-takin, the founder of the Ghaznawid 
{g.v.] dynasty. The dynasty had its seat in Ghazna, 
and it was from that town that the greatest Ghaz- 
nawid ruler, Mahmid [¢.v.], set out on his expeditions 
to Persia in the west and India in the east. Yet, 
while it is about this time that the name Afghan 
first appears in the historians, the Ghaznawid 
dynasty was in no sense a national Afghan one. The 
armies were probably composed mainly of Turks. 
When Mahmiid marched to Balkh against the Kara- 
khanid ruler, his army comprised, according to 
al-“Utbi, Indians, Khaladj [g.v.], Afghans and 
“Ghaznawis”, the last term no doubt meaning 
Iranians (‘‘Tadjik” [g.v.]) of the province of Ghazna. 
In 414/1023 Mahmid attacked the Afghans of 
Sulayman Kih and sacked their country. 

By the end of his life Mahmid ruled over an 
extensive territory comprising in the west Khurdsan, 
part of Djib4l and Tabaristan and in the east the 
whole of the Pandjab; to the north his influence 
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extended beyond the Oxus while the core was formed 
by the whole of what is now Afghanistan. The 
personality of the great conqueror made a deep 
impression, and he became in a way a national hero 
in the land which formed the centre of his empire. 
For the further history of the dynasty, see GHAz- 
Nawips. Bahram Shah (511-52/1118-57) had to 
acknowledge the suzerainty of the Saldjiks; there- 
after, the chieftains of Ghir became increasingly 
stronger, and after long struggles drove out the 
Ghaznawids. The Ghirid [g.v.] dynasty was probably 
of “Tadjik” origin. The fortunes of this dynasty 
were checked by invasions of Afghanistan by the 
Ghuzz and the Kh*arizm-shahs, so that the Ghirids 
lost their power in their native land, but succeeded 
in building up an empire in India, which was 
inherited by their Turkish slaves. Djalal al-Din 
Mankubirni, the last scion of the house of the 
Kh"irizm-shahs, after strong resistance, had to 
vacate Afghanistan before the Mongols of Cingiz Khan. 

Mongols, Karts. Harat and Sistan were 
conquered by Cingiz Khan’s son Tuliy, Ghazna by 
Uguday. Uguday also entered the Ghir country and, 
making it the centre of his operations, conquered 
the mountains of Firiz Kih and Ghardjistan as 
well as the plains of Garm-sir and Sistin. The last 
Ghirid kings were swept away and Firiz Kih 
completely destroyed. Tulak and other mountain 
fortresses offered resistance but to no effect. A 
leader of the resistance in Ghir was the amir 
Muhammad of Ghardjistan, descendant in the 
maternal line of the Ghirid kings. He was killed 
in 620/1223 in the fortress of Ashyar. The founders 
of the Kart dynasty were his descendants. The 
greater part of Afghanistan was incorporated into 
the Mongol empire. In the east, however, a Turkish 
chieftain, Sayf al-Din Hasan Karlugh, who had 
perhaps been allied to Djalal al-Din Mankubirni, 
managed for some time to get possession of Bamiy4n, 
Ghazna and Ghir. He must have exercised his rule 
in 622/1225, in which year he issued coins in the 
name of the caliph al-Zahir. In 636/238 he sub- 
mitted to Uguday, and was placed under the control 
of a Mongol skihna (intendant). Nevertheless, he 
was expelled through the Kuram valley to India. 
In Sind he and his son Nasir al-Din reigned for a 
further twenty years. Ghazna and the Kuram served 
as a base for the further incursions of the Mongols 
into India. We do not hear of Afghans in these 
movements; perhaps: they had not yet reached as 
far north as the Kuram valley. After Uguday’s 
death the Mongol empire was divided and Afgha- 
nistan fell to the lot of the Ilkhans of Persia. Under 
their sovereignty a TadjIk dynasty, named Karts 
{g.v.] came into power and ruled for nearly two 
hundred years over the greater part of the country. 
It was Timir who put an end to the dynasty of the 
Karts, who represented the last effort of the Tadjik 
element in Ghir and Harat to establish in their 
country an independent state. From this time until 
the rise of the Afghans in the 18th century no native 
dynasty held rule in Afghanistan. 

Timir, Timirids. In the course of Timir’s 
invasion Sistan suffered terrible destruction; Kabul 
and Kandahar (which now began to be of importance) 
were quickly subdued and the whole country became 
part of Timir’s empire. In 800/1397 Timur turned 
to the east and left his grandson Pir Muhammad 
as governor of Kabul, Ghazna and Kandahar, while 
his son Shahrukh received in fief the kingdom. of 
Khurdsan, with Harat as its capital. Pir Muhaminad 
attacked the Afghans of Sulayman Kih and then 


advanced into India. On the news that he was 
resisted in Multan, Timir himself advanced from 
Andarab over the Hindt-kush, turned aside from 
Laghman to attack the Siy4h-piish and the Kator- 
Kafirs. After this expedition, he attacked the rebel- 
lious Afghans and then passed over the Indus. Both 
on his outward march and on his return he passed 
Bani; he therefore probably followed the road of 
Toti, which leads through the country of the Ghalzay 
and the Waziri. We do not hear of Afghans serving 
in his army, though it comprised Tadijiks. 

When Timtr died (807/1405), Pir Muhammad 
reigned in Kabul; it was, however, Khalil who took 
possession of the throne of the empire. (For fuller 
details concerning the history of the descendants 
of Timir cf. Timorips.) The war that ensued ended 
with the murder of Pir Muhammad. Shortly after- 
wards, Khalil was deprived of the throne and 
Shahrukh became the supreme ruler. His reign, 
which lasted for about forty years, was a period of 
peace and the country was able to recover from the 
devastations of the last years. He was followed by 
Ulugh Beg, ‘Abd al-Latif, ‘Abd Allah, Babur Mirza, 
all of whom reigned for a short time only. In 861/1456 
Abii Sa‘id ascended the throne, but the possession 
of Khurdsén and Afghanistan was contested by 
Husayn Baykara. The latter was defeated in 870/ 
1465, but Abia Sa‘id died two years later, and his 
successor, Sultan Ahmad, did not possess Khurasan 
at all. Husayn Baykara ruled uncontested, from his 
captal Hardt, over Khurdsan, Sistan, Ghir and 
Zamin-dawar. Under the long reigns of Shahrukh 
and Husayn Baykara, Harat reached the zenith of 
its fame as a centre of poetry, learning and art. 
During the latter years of Husayn Baykara, his rule 
was menaced from the north by the growing might 
of Shaybani and his Uzbeks, while other parts of 
Afghanistan showed a tendency to dissolve into 
separate principalities, though not under indigenous 
tulers. Babur [q.v.] established himself in Kabul and 
assumed the title of padshah. Until then Kabul had 
been governed by more or less independent menbers 
of the Timirid house; Mukim, the son of Arghin, 
had just taken possession of it when Babur appeared 
before the city and occupied it (g10/1505). Kabul 
remained under Babur and his successors, the 
emperors of India [see MUGHAL} for more than two 
hundred years, until the invasion of Nadir Shah. 

Babur, Arghin, Uzbeks, Shah Isma‘il., 
More dangerous for the kingdom of Khuras4n was 
the rise of the dynasty of Arghiin [¢.v.]. Its founder, 
Dhu ’I-Nin Beg Arghin, a descendant of the Ilkhans, 
governor of Ghir and Sistan, received also, after 
defeating the tribes of Hazira and Nikadarl, the 
regions of ZAbulistan and Garm-sir. Taking Kandahar 
as his capital, he made himself independent, and 
with the help of his son, Shah Beg, extended his 
rule southward to the Bolan pass and Siwastan. 
In 904/1498-9 he even invaded HarAat, recruiting his 
army from the population of Ghir, Zamin-dawar and 
Kandahar—probably Tadjiks and Afghans, His son 
Mukim, as mentioned above, occupied Kabul, 
though only for a short time. Shayb4ni’s invasion, 
however, proved the undoing of Dhu ’l-Nin Beg; 
in the first battle against the Uzbeks he was killed 
and in 913/1507 Shaybani took Hardt. 

Dhu ’1-Niin’s sons Shah Beg and Mukim were now 
between Babur and Shaybdani. Babur with some 
tight claimed to be heir to Timir’s empire and 
advanced against Kandahar, while the Arghtn 
princes allied themselves with his old enemy 
Shaybani. Babur defeated them and took Kandahar. 
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He left there as governor his son Nasir Mirza, who 
was inmediately attacked by Shaybani. Babur 
himself had been on his way to Harat to concert 
measures of defence against the Uzbeks with Sultan 
Husayn when he heard of the latter’s death. He 
joined the Sultan’s sons in their campaign on the 
Murghab, and then after visiting Harat returned in 
winter by the mountain road to Kabul, a journey 
during which he and his troops underwent great 
hardships. He returned to Kabul in g12/beginning 
of 1507 just in time to suppress a dangerous plot 
amongst his own relations. Then followed his 
expedition to Kandahar in the summer, and he was 
back in Kabul by Djumada I 913/Sept. 1507, 
arranging an Indian expedition, and had already 
started when he was recalled by the news that 
Kandahar had fallen and that the Arghiins had been 
restored by Shaybani. When the news reached 
him he was actually engaged in war with the Afghan 
tribes of Djagdalak and Nangrah§r, tribes recently 
established in the Kabul valley. He had great 
difficulty in holding even Kabul, where his authority 
was threatened by rebellion and mutiny. Shaybani 
was now possessor of Khurdsan and overlord of 
Kandahar, but his power began to decline. His 
armies suffered severely during an expedition into 
the mountains of Ghir, and another warrior king, 
Shah IsmA‘il, founder of the Safawi kingdom of 
Persia, threatened him from the west. In 916/1510 
IsmA‘il invaded Khurasan and Shaybini was defeated 
and slain near Marw. Hardt passed into Isma‘il’s 
possession and the Shi‘ite doctrines were enforced 
there by a severe persecution. Babur now allied 
himself with Ism4%l and recovered for a time 
possession of his hereditary dominions in Central 
Asia, Jeaving the kingdom of Kabul! to his brother 
Nasir Mirza. The alliance with the Safawi king was 
unpopular, however, and the Uzbeks rallied. In the 
end Babir, after a severe defeat at Gha%daw4n near 
Bukh&r4 (918/1512) from which he barely escaped 
with his life, had to fall back upon Kabul, which 
he found in great disorder, and he had to suppress 
outbreaks among his own Mughal troops and among 
the Afghan tribes. The Yisufzays had moved down 
from the mountains into the Peshawar valley, and 
expelled their predecessors the Dilazaks from the 
mountains of Badjawr and Swat. Babur put them 
down severely and took Badjawr with great slaughter. 
He also had to put down risings among the Hazaras. 
He then turned his attention to Kandahar where 
Shah Beg Arghin was still established. He had 
tried in vain to make terms with Shah Isma‘il, had 
been imprisoned at Hardt, but escaped, and had 
since been endeavouring to establish a kingdom for 
himself in Sind, which he invaded with the assistance 
of some Balié tribes in 917/1511. Babur made two 
attempts to take Kandahar before he finally suc- 
ceeded in 928/1522. Shah Beg then removed his 
headquarters to Shal (Quetta) in summer and Sibi 
in winter, and pursued his schemes in Sind, while the 
whole Kandahar province remained in Babur’s 
possession. Babur now felt himself strong enough 
to embark on the series of enterprises which ended 
in the overthrow of the kingdom of the L6di Afghans 
in India. He always preferred Kabul to the plains 
of India, and was buried at Ghazna where his tomb 
is marked by a column. 

Between the Mughal and Safawi empires. 
Afgh4nistan entered upon a more settled period 
under the influence of the two great empires of India 
and Persia between which it was divided. Harat and 
Sistan remained with Persia though still for a time 
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troubled by Uzbek raids. Kabul remained part of: 
the Mughal empire while Kandahar belonged some- 
times to one and sometimes to the other. The power 
of the Mughal emperors was gradually restricted to 
the south of the Hindi-kish. North of it Sulayman 
Mirza, established by Babur as governor of Badakh- 
shan, founded something like an independent 
dynasty, and the rest of the country remained under 
the Shaybanids. Ismail died in 930/1524, and 
Babur in 937/1530. Babur’s son Humayan suc- 
ceeded him and his brothers Kamran, Hindal and 
‘Askari held various governments. Kabul and 
Kandahar were united with the Pandjab under 
Kamran. On the Persian side Tahmasp the suc- 
cessor of Isma‘il had made his brother Sim Mirza 
governor of Hardt. The Safawis regarded Kandahar 
as an appanage of the kingdom of Khurasan now 
in their possession, and considered its occupation 
by the Mughal emperors to be a usurpation. In 
941/1535 Sam Mirza made a sudden attack on it, 
but it resisted him successfully, and after eight 
months Kamran arrived and raised the siege. 
During Sam’s absence the Uzbeks under ‘Ubayd 
Allah invaded Khurasan, and the unfortunate town 
of Haraét was again taken and sacked. Tahmasp 
recovered it, deposed Sim and himself attacked 
Kandahar which he took; but it was recovered by 
Kamran. Meanwhile Humayin lost his throne in 
India through the rising of the Sir Afghans under 
Shir Shah, and in 950/1543 he made his way from 
Sind through the desert south of Kandahar to 
Sistan and Persia, where he was treated hospitably 
by Shah TahmAsp. In 952/1545 with the assistance 
of a Persian army he laid siege to Kandahar which 
was held against him by his brother ‘Askari on 
behalf of Kamran, and took it after a prolonged 
resistance. In accordance with his engagement with 
Tahmasp he made the town over to the Persians, 
but this excited great discontent among his own 
followers, and Humayin at last retook Kandahar 
from the Persians, and treated the province as part 
of his own dominions, greatly to the anger of 
Tahmasp. Shortly afterwards Humayiin took Kabul 
and with it obtained possession of his young son 
Akbar now three years old. During the next few 
years the war between the brothers went on with 
varying fortunes. Kamran twice regained possession 
of Kabul but could not hold it long; on one occasion 
he is said to have exposed the young prince Akbar 
on the battlements. He then spent some time among 
the Mahmand and Khalil tribes of Afghans, whom 
he incited to plunder the Kabul valley. At last in 
961/1553, he surrendered to Humayitin and was 
deprived of his sight. Humayin now held the 
kingdom of Kabul and Kandahar and found himself 
strong enough to attempt the reconquest of India. 
This resulted in his victory over the Sir kings, but 
soon afterwards, in 963/1556, he died from the 
effect of an accident. While the young king Akbar 
was occupied in completing the reconquest of India 
Tahmasp took the opportunity (965/1558) of seizing 
Kandahar, and it remained under Persian rule until 
the prince Muzaffar Husayn surrendered it to Akbar 
thirty-eight years later in 1003/1621. Shah ‘Abbas 
recovered it, but it was lost again by his successor 
Shih Safi I, in whose time the governor ‘Ali Mardin 
Khan surrendered it to Shah Djahin (1047/1637); 
Girishk was also taken after a siege, and Zamin- 
dawar occupied. In 1058/1648 the young Persian 
king ‘Abb4s II, then only sixteen years of age, led 
an army to Kandahar and took it, and it never 
again formed part of the dominions of the Mughal 
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empire. Shah Djahan’s armies in vain attempted 
the reconquest. The rival princes Awrangzib and 
Dara-shikth both conducted expeditions against it, 
but were equally unsuccessful, and after the failure 
of the last (1062/1652) no further attempts were made. 

With the exception of the vicissitudes of Kandahar, 
there is little to record in the history of Afghanistan 
during the time it was divided between the Mughal 
and Safawi empires. The Afghan tribes were steadily 
increasing in numbers and influence, and it was 
probably in this period that the Abdalis and Ghalzays 
spread from their mountains over the more fertile 
lands of Kandahar and Zamin-dawar and the Tarnak 
and Arghandab valleys. The decline in the position 
and influence of the Tadjik races which had borne 
the brunt of the Mongolian invasions, and the 
occupation of their mountain fortresses of Ghir 
by a semi-Mongolian population (cf. HazARA], gave 
the Afghdn race the opportunity of rising into 
prominence. In their eastern mountains they had 
been but little affected by invaders, eager chiefly to 
press on through the passes to the plunder of India, 
and the same need of an outlet for their increasing 
population which led them to spread into the plains 
of India on the east also led the pastoral tribes to 
spread westwards. The mountain tribes continued 
to maintain practical independence of all rule. The 
Mughal government of Kabul ruled nominally, but 
its actual power was confined to the open valleys. 
In 994/1586 for instance Akbar’s army met with a 
disastrous defeat at the hands of the Yisufzays of 
Swat and Badjawr, and the general Radja Birbal 
was slain. Radja Man Singh afterwards defeated the 
mountaineers but they were never really conquered; 
they often raided the plains and sometimes took 
sides in dynastic quarrels, as when the Yisufzays 
took up the cause of the pretended prince Shudja‘ 
against Awrangzib. When Shah ‘Alam I before his 
accession was governor of Kabul under Awrangzib 
in 1114/1702 one of his commanders Purdil Khan 
himself an Afghan, was killed with all his troops 
when trying to pass from Khdst to Kabul, and he 
had to bribe the tribes to keep open the road between 
Kabul and Peshawar. 

Abdalis, Ghalzays, Nadir Shah. In the 
Kandahar province the frequent changes of govern- 
ment between India and Persia fomented dissensions 
and intrigue, and enabled the powerful tribes to 
play off one against the other. The Abdalis [9.v.] 
near Kandahar succeeded in this manner in ob- 
taining concessions from Shah ‘Abbas the Great. 
Sad6 was recognized as chief, and his descendants 
the Saddzays became the ruling family. Never- 
theless their misconduct led to part of the tribe 
being removed to the Hardt province. This removal 
led to the extension of the influence of the Ghalzay 
(q.v.] tribe near Kandahar, and their power continued 
to increase until the accession of the emperor Shah 
‘Alam I, when the Ghalzays of the Kandahar 
province began to intrigue with him against the 
Persian government. The plot was discovered and 
Gurgin Khan, a Georgian chief, was sent to Kandahar 
at the head of an army, and arrested Mir Ways the 
Ghalzay chief, During his imprisonment, however, 
Mir Ways succeeded in gaining the confidence of 
Shah Husayn the Persian king, and was allowed to 
return to his tribe. Shortly afterwards he treacher- 
ously murdered Gurgin Khan whom he had invited 
to a banquet, seized upon Kandahar and defeated all 
attempts to subdue him. He died soon after, and his 
brother ‘Abd al-‘Aziz, who showed an inclination to 
submit to Persia, was murdered by Mahmid, son of Mir 
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Ways, who established himself as ruler. (For further 
details of their conquest of Persia see GHALZAY.) 
At the same period the section of the Abdali tribe 
in the Harat province became practically masters 
of that province, defeated a strong army sent 
against them under Safi Kuli Khan, and held their 
own till the time of Nadir Shah, even taking Farah 
from the Ghalzays after the latter had conquered 
Persia. While the Ghalzay Mahmid fought in Persia, 
the Abdalis spread over Khurasan and laid siege to 
Mashhad. The Ghalzay dynasty was in no way fitted 
to reign over a country like Persia, and had not 
sufficient force behind them to oppose any truly 
national movement. Even the support of the 
Kandahar province was lost when Ashraf succeeded 
his cousin Mahmid, whose brother was able to 
retain Kandahar. The Abdalis too remained inde- 
pendent in Harat. Thus when NA&dir [g.v.] put 
himself at the head of a national movement Ashraf’s 
government collapsed rapidly, and few of the 
Ghalzays survived to reach their native country. 
Ashraf was killed while wandering in Balidistan in 
1142/1729. Nadir now turned his arms against the 
Abdalis under Malik Mahmid Khan who held Mash- 
had (1142/1728). He thoroughly defeated them and 
took many prisoners. Nevertheless he perceived 
their value as fighting men and secured their support 
by restoring them to their old home near Kandahar, 
from which he removed the Ghalzays when he had 
the opportunity. He banished them to the Harat 
province, but very few, if any, seem to have really 
settled there, and there are none there at the present 
day. When Nadir Shah had made himself king of 
Persia he laid siege to Kandahar which resisted him 
for a year, but at last fell (1150/1738). The Ghalzay 
power was thoroughly broken, but towards the 
Afghan tribes in general and especially the Abdalis 
he pursued a policy of conciliation, and enlisted 
large numbers in his army. Many Ghalzays took 
refuge in the Kabul province of the Indian empire, 
and Nadir Shah, asserting that his remonstrances 
had received no reply, advanced on Kabul which 
fell at once (1151/1738). Thus it was finally severed 
from the Mughal empire. The last known date of 
any coin of the emperor Muhammad Shah struck 
there is 1138/1725. Nadir Shah apparently did not 
use the Kabul mint, but struck coins at Kandahar 
in 1150/1737, the year of his conquest, and others 
struck at Nadirabad (which he built during the siege 
outside Kandahar) no doubt refer to the period of 
the siege. The whole of Afghanistan was now in his 
hands and afforded him the necessary base for his 
invasion of India in 1152/1739. As a result of his 
victory over Muhammad Shah the whole Mughal 
territory west of the Indus including Peshawar and 
the Déradjat with the suzerainty over the Kalh6éra or 
‘Abbasi rulers of Sind was ceded to him as well as 
the province vf Kabul. On his return from Dihli 
(1152/1740) he first crossed the Indus at Attock and 
attacked the Yisufzays who had been giving trouble, 
and then went to Kabul. Thence he descended via 
the Kuram valley and the Bangash country, and 
went through the Déradjait to Sind, returning by 
the Bolan to Kandahar and thence to Hardt. During 
the remainder of his life he relied to a great extent 
on his Afghan troops and but little on the Persians, 
from whom he was alienated by his Sunni creed. 
The Abdalis were especially favoured and their 
young chief Ahmad Khan rose to a high position 
in his army. Tradition says that Nadir himself 
prophesied that Ahmad would be king after him. 
When Nadir Shah was assassinated by Persians 
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and Kizil Bash, Ahmad Shah who was near by 
with a strong body of Abd§lis seized on a treasure 
convoy and_made his way to Kandahar, where he 
made himself king. (M. Loncwortu Dames *) 

(3) THE AFGHAN NATIONAL STATE. (A) THE SADO- 
ZAY DYNASTY. 

Ahmad Shah made himself king in Kandahar and 
obtained possession of all the eastern portion of 
Nadir’s empire up to the Indus. Har&t soon followed, 
and in the general break up of the Persian monarchy 
Ahmad Shah acted as the protector of Shahrukh, 
grandson of Nadir Shah, who was blinded by his 
enemies, and maintained a principality for him in 
Khurdsan. This province in reality formed part of the 
dominions of Ahmad Shah and his son Timir Shah, 
both of whom occasionally struck coins at Mashhad, 
but Shahrukh continued to rule in name until he was 
seized and killed by Agha Muhammad Kadijar after 
Timtr Shah's death. Hardt was however treated as an 
integral part of the Durrani monarchy, and the 
ancient kingdom of Khurdsan has remained divided 
between Persia and Afghanistan. 

Ahmad Shah made Kandahar his capital and gave 
it the name of Ahmadshdhi which appears on his coins 
and those of his successors. He took the title of Durr-i 
Durrdn, and his tribe, the Abdalis, have since been 
known as Durrani {q.v.]. His family had long been 
looked up to, and this fact, combined with his tact 
and energy, enabled him to hold his own. The tribes 
were treated mildly, and he relied upon foreign war 
rather than taxation to provide him with a revenue. 
The Durranis were proud of him and followed him 
willingly, but they were not an easy race to govern, 
and his son Timir Shah oun this account moved his 
capital to Kabul where the population is mainly 
Tadjik. In his Indian conquests Ahmad Shah not 
only rivalled but excelled Nadir Shah, and extended 
his dominions far beyond the Indus. He added the 
provinces of Kashmir, of Lahore and Multan, that 
is the greater part of Pandjab and the suzerainty 
over the Da?iidpotras of Bahawalpur to his dominions. 

He invaded India several times, and occupied 
Dihli more than once. His defeat of the Mahrattas 
at Panipat in 1174/1761 was a turning point in 
Indian history, but he did not add any provinces 
beyond the Pandjab to his own dominions. His 
wars with the Sikhs were perpetual and led to the 
eventual loss of the province. The khan of Kalat 
too, the Brahi7i Nasir Khan who had become 
feudatory to Nadir Shah declared his independence 
in 1172/1758. Ahmad Shah besieged Kalat without 
success, and on being called away to India accepted 
a purely nominal submission. Nasir Khan, however, 
supported Ahmad Shah in his wars in Khurasan, 
and contributed greatly to his victory over Karim 
Khan Zand in 1182/1768. On this occasion the blind 
Afshari prince took the side of Karim Khan and 
sheltered him in Mashhad which Ahmad Shah 
reduced by blockade. 

For further details about Ahmad: Shah see 
AHMAD SHAH DURRANI; he died at Murghab in the 
hills near Kandahar in 1187/1773, leaving his 
successor a very extensive but insecure empire. 

Timir Shah had held important posts under 
his father, such as the Nizamship of Lahore and 
Multan, which is marked by a distinct series of 
coins. At the time of Ahmad Shah’s death he was 
at Harat, and only obtained possession of Kandahar 
after seizing and executing his brother Sulayman, 
who had been set up as his rival. He soon moved 
his capital to Kabul, and reigned uneventfully for 
twenty years, during which the monarchy declined 
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steadily in strength and stability, although exter- 
nally it remained unimpaired. The authority of the 
central government over the outer provinces was 
precarious. The Sikhs grew in power and took 
Multan in 1196/1781, but Timir Shah retook it the 
same year. In Sind the feudatory Kalhéras were 
overthrown and replaced by Baliit amirs of the 
Talbur tribe (commonly called Talpurs), who waged 
successful war against Timiir Shah’s generals from 
1197/1782 to 1201/1786, and remained independent, 
although they accepted a nominal suzerainty. The 
Mangit amir of Bukhara Ma‘sim, who had been 
encroaching on the Turkistan province, especially 
Marw, also made a nominal submission when attacked 
by Timtr Shah, but retained all his conquests. In 
Kashmir also there was a revolt which was sup- 
pressed. Internally the power of the Barakzay clan 
of the Durranis became gradually greater. Timir 
Shah died in 1207/1793 and was succeeded by his 
son Zam4n Shiah, who reigned till he was dethroned 
by his brother Mahmid Shah in 1215/1800. Short 
as his reign was he was able to concentrate in it 
crimes and follies enough to wreck the Durrani 
monarchy. Although weakened at home by the 
rivalry of his brothers Mahmid and Shudj4 al-Mulk, 
threatened in Khurasan by the Kadjars and in the 
north by Shah Murad Mangit, and in the south defied 
by the khan of Kalat and the amirs of Sind, yet he 
could not refrain from wasting his strength in 
foolish attempts to rival Ahmad Shah’s conquests in 
India, and to pose as the champion of Islam against 
Sikhs and Mahrattas. This brought him into collision 
with the English now rapidly becoming the ruling 
power in North India. His first invasion (1209/1795) 
was cut short at Hasan Abdal by the news that 
Agha Muhammad KAadjar had captured Mashhad 
and murdered the blind old Shahrukh. Having been 
appeased by an embassy from the Persian king he 
began a second: invasion of India, which was inter- 
rupted by the rebellion of Mahmid at Hardt. After 
defeating this rising he invaded the Pandjab, and 
this time reached Lahore and received the nominal 
submission of the Sikhs, now headed by Randjit 
Singh, but the Kadjar encroachments in Khurasan 
again called him back.»-Mahmid meanwhile led a 
wandering life intriguing with discontented persons 
in Haraét and Kandahar. Among these was the 
powerful leader of the Barakzay clan, Payinda 
Khan, known by the title of Sarfaraz Khan, who 
was jealous of the authority wielded by the vizier 
Wafa?dar Khan. The conspiracy was detected and 
Payinda Khan was executed. His son Fath Khan 
fled to Mahmid in Khurasin and induced him to 
throw himself on the sympathy of the Durrani tribe 
with whom Zaman Shah was unpopular (Zaman 
Shah’s mother was a Yiisufzay while Mahmiid’s was 
a Popalzay Durrani). This advice was justified by 
the result. Mahmid obtained possession of Kandahar 
while the infatuated Zaman Shah was preparing for 
another invasion of India. Mahmiid advanced on 
Kabul and Zaman Sh3h fled, but was soon captured 
and blinded (1215/1800). Simultaneously with 
Mahmid’s accession at Kabul Shudja‘* al-Mulk 
proclaimed himself king at Peshawar. He was 
assisted by a Ghalzay rising against Mahmid and 
in 1218/1803 he took Kabul, imprisoned Mahmid 
and released the blind Zaman Shah, his own whole 
brother. For a time Kandahar was held by Mahmiid’s 
son Kamran supported by Fath Khan, but the latter 
made terms for himself and’ submitted, but dis- 
contented with his position almost immediately set 
up a rival king Kaysar Shah son of Zaman Shah. 
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The next few years were occupied by constant 
intrigues. Fath Khan changed rapidly from one 
pretender to another, sometimes supporting Mahmtd 
and Kamran, sometimes Kaysar, while Shudja‘ al- 
Mulk dissipated his strength in expeditions to Sind 
and Kashmir. Finally Fath Khan, who was now 
supporting Mahmid, defeated Shudja‘ al-Mulk at 
Nimla (1224/1809). He fled into India and Mahmid’s 
second reign began. He was however absolutely 
dependent on Fath Khan, whose power became very 
great. His brother Dist Muhammad held high office, 
another brother Muhammad A‘zam became governor 
of Kashmir, and another Kihandil governor of 
Kandahar, Harat which had become independent 
under another prince was reconquered by Fath 
Khan and Diist Muhammad in 1232/1816. Soon 
afterwards Dist Muhammad incurred the enmity 
of Kamran, who had become governor, by entering 
his harem and insulting his sister. He fled to Kashmir 
and Kamran took his vengeance on Fath Khan, 
whom he blinded and afterwards killed with the 
consent of Mahmid. Although perfidious and 
unscrupulous Fath Khan was greatly admired by 
the Afghans, and his brother Dist Muhammad 
had no difficulty in raising a large force and defeating 
Mahmid in 1235/1818 near Kabul. Mahmid lost 
Kabul which he never recovered. He held Harat 
till his death in 1245/1829 and Kamran continued 
to rule there till he was murdered in 1258/1842. 
: (M. LoncwortH Dames *) 

(B) THE BARAKZAY (OR MUHAMMADZAY) DYNASTY. 
, The Muhammadzay, a small subdivision of the 
Durrani Barakzay of Kandahar, derive their name 
from Muhammad, a contemporary of Malik Sadé, 
chief of the Abdali clans, with whom he lived amongst 
his small tribe at Arghasan, SE of Kandahar, about 
1000/1591. His descendants held the title of chief 
among the Barakzay tribes of Kandahar, and came 
into prominence with Hadjdji Djamal Khan b. 
Hadjdji Yisuf b. Yaro b. Muhammad, who served 


under Ahmad Shah and died in 1184/1770-1. His son | 


Payinda Khan rendered important services to Timir 
Shah in the suppression of rebellions, but in con- 
Sequence of his intrigues with Mahmid against 
Shah Zam4&n was executed in Kandahar in 1214/ 
1800. He left a number of sons, the eldest of whom, 
Fath Khan, was installed as vizier, with the title 
of Shah Dist, on Mahmiid’s occupation of Kabul 
(1215/1800). With the increasing power of the 
Muhammadzay their ambitions clashed with the 
ruling Sadézay family and plunged Afghanistan 
into strife and bloodshed until finally, after the 
execution of Fath Khan in 1234/1818-9, his brother 
Dtst Muhammad drove Mahmid out of Kabul. 
The Barakzay chiefs, who by now held most of 
the country, ruled at first in the name of various 
puppet kings of the Sadézay family, such as Ayyib 


and Sultan ‘Ali (who took the name of Sultan. 


Mahmid on his coins). It was not until 1254/1838 
that Dist Muhammad formally assumed the 
Style of amir of Kabul; but neither he nor any of 
his successors before Habib Allah took the title of 
shah or king. During the early years of his rule 
the outer provinces of the empire were rapidly lost. 
The Sikhs took Multan in 1233/1818, Kashmir in 
1235/1819, Déra Ghazi Khan in the same year, and 
Déra Isma‘tl Khan in 1236/1821. Peshawar long 
resisted them under Dist Muhammad’s brother, 
Sardar Sultan Muhammad, but it too fell in 1250/ 
1834. The amirs of Sind threw off the last sign of 
Afghan rule by taking Shikarpir, and to the north 
of the Hindii-kush Balkh was lost also, Dist Muham- 


mad therefore became the ruler of a compact Afghan 
kingdom; the loss of the outlying provinces, which 
had always been a source of weakness to the Sad6zay 
kings, tended to consolidate his power. Although 
without scruples of any sort in attaining his ends, 
yet he had the reputation of a just man and was 
popular among the Afghans. But his progress was 
checked by the inevitable rivalries of his brothers. 
While he made Kabul his capital, Kihandil Khan 
held Kandahar and defeated an attempt by Shudja‘ 
al-Mulk Sadézay to recover it in 1250/1834. Harat 
was taken by the Persians after the murder of 
Kamran by his vizier Yar Muhammad Khan (1258/ 
1842), and was only recovered by Dist Muhammad 
in 1280/1863, just before his death. 

Shudja‘ al-Mulk, after his failure at Kandahar, 
endeavoured to obtain British assistance, and 
political events led to his ultimately obtaining it. 
Attempts by Alexander Burnes to negotiate a treaty 
with Dist Muhammad had broken down, and the 
growth of Russian influence led the Indian govern- 
ment to favour Shudja* al-Mulk’s claims. The 
Persians had at this time (1253/1837) laid siege to 
Hardt. lt was believed that their operations were 
directed by Russians and an English officer con- 
ducted the defence. This brought matters to a climax. 
An Anglo-Indian army advanced through Sind and 
the Bolan Pass on Kandahar (end of 1254/Feb. 1839) 
and after taking the city marched on Kabul. Dist 
Muhammad fled to Bukhara and Shu dj a* al-Mulk 
was placed on the throne of Kabul (1 Djumada II 
1255/17 Aug. 1839). Dist Muhammad, after some 
unsuccessful operations in the north, surrendered to 
the British in the following year and was sent to 
Calcutta. 

Shudj4‘ al-Mulk’s reign was a troubled one. Kabul 
was abandoned by the British-Indian army in 1841, 
and on its retreat the army was almost annihilated 

at the Khurd Kabul pass. These operations were 
conducted by Muhammad Akbar Kh4n, son of 
Dist Muhammad. The British continued to hold 
Djalalabad and Kandahar, and reoccupied Kabul 
in the autumn of 1258/1842. Shortly before this, 
Shudja* al-Mulk had been murdered, and his son 
Fath Dijang was recognized as king by the Popal- 
zays but opposed by the Barakzays. The British soon 
afterwards left Afghanistan, and Fath Dijang, 
knowing that he could not hold his own, went with 
them, accompanied by the blind old Zaman Shih, 
who was still living. Dist Muhammad was sent back 
to Afghanistan, as he was the only man who could 
establish a firm government. His sons and brothers 
were reestablished in their governments, but rifts 
continued from time to time to breach the solidarity 
of the clan, and even Akbar Khan, now vizier, was 
on bad terms with his father till he died in 1266/ 
1849-50. Dist Muhammad maintained friendly 

“Yelations with Britain except at the time of the 
Sikh war of 1849, when the Afghan contingent 
covered itself with ridicule by its rapid flight after 
the battle of Gudjrat. During the mutiny of the 
Indian army in 1857, Dist Muhammad gave them 
ho support. He occupied himself in strengthening 
his own country, and from 1267 to 1272/1850-55 he 
reconquered Balkh, Khulm, Kunduz and Badakh- 
shan. In 1280/1863 he succeeded in driving the 
Persians from Hardt, and he died there immediately 
after its recovery, having been a good ruler on the 
whole in spite of obvious faults. [See also ptst 
MUHAMMAD KHAN.] 

Shir ‘Ali, his fifth son, who had been nominated 
by him as his successor, bacame almost at once 
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involved in civil war with his own elder brothers 
Muhammad A‘zam and Muhammad Afdal, and with 
‘Abd al-Rahm4n, the able and determined son of 
the latter. (For an account of these wars see ‘aBD 
AL-RAHMAN KHAN). Shir ‘Ali was defeated in 1283/ 
1866 and lost first Kabul and then Kandahar. Afdal 
and A‘zam reigned in succession until 1285/1868, 
but never held possession of Hardt, whence Muham- 
mad Ya‘kib, Shir ‘Ali’s son, advanced in the latter 
year and recovered Kandahar and Kabul for his 
father. Shir ‘Ali now held the whole of Afghanistan, 
and was recognized by the Indian government, and 
met the viceroy Lord Mayo at Amb4la in 1286/1869. 
He was not, however, satisfied with his treatment, 
as he could obtain no definite promise of support 
against other powers. At this period he imprisoned 
his enterprising son Muhammad Ya‘kib and resented 
the viceroy’s attempt to intercede for him. He 
agreed to an arbitration by British officers as to 
the Sistan border, regarding which there was a 
dispute with Persia. According to this arbitration 
(1290/1873) a considerable part of the most fertile 
lands was awarded to Persia, and this was another 
cause of resentment. Finally he began to negotiate 
with Russia and refused to receive a British embassy. 
These causes led to the war of 1878-80. The British 
army took K4abul, and Shir ‘Ali fled to Mazar-i 
Sharif, where he died in 1296/1879). [See also sHIR 
Sati]. His army, organized on the European model, 
was defeated by Lord Roberts at the Paywar pass. 

Muhammad Ya‘kib, released from prison and 
proclaimed amir on his father’s flight (Rabi‘ I 1296/ 
Feb.-March 1879), met the advancing British forces 
at Gandamak, and there concluded a treaty (4 Dju- 
mada II/26 May) by which he ceded to British India 
certain territories near the Bolan pass and the 
Kuram valley, and agreed to receive a mission at 
Kabul. A few months later a rising in Kabul resulted 
in the massacre of the members of the mission 
headed by Sir Louis Cavagnari. This led to a fresh 
outbreak of war. Roberts took Kabul a second 
time, but was besieged there by a tribal army 
headed by Muhammad Djan and the mulla Mushk-i 
‘Alam. After its defeat Ya‘kib Khan was deposed 
and removed to India, and the government was 
offered to ‘Abd al-Rahmaan, a separate state 
being constituted at Kandahar. Part of the army at 
Kandahar under Stewart marched to Ka4bul, as a 
preliminary to evacuating the country, and in passing 
through the Ghalzay country was attacked at Ahmad 
Khayl by a large force of men of that tribe, who 
were only defeated after a most desperate conflict. 
Scarcely had ‘Abd al-Rahm4n been proclaimed when 
Ayyiab, a son of Shir ‘Ali, who had been collecting 
an army at Hardt, marched on Kandahar, defeated 
a small Anglo-Indian force at Maywand, and laid 
siege to Kandahar. Roberts marched rapidly from 
Kabul and defeated Ayyib. After this the British 
army withdrew and the whole country including 
Kandahar was made over to ‘Abd al-Rahm4&n 
(1297/1880). In spite of internal difficulties and 
external problems [see ‘ABD AL-RAHMAN KHAN], he pre- 
served the independence and integrity of the country, 
and on his death (15 Djumada II 1319/1 Oct. 1901) 
transmitted an undisputed authority to his son 
Habib Allah. Shortly after the latter’s accession 
the conclusion of a Russo-British agreement removed 
the fears of further annexation or intervention by 
either Power, and in 1323/1905 the amir confirmed 
the treaty made by his father with the government 
of British India, securing to the latter control of the 
foreign relations of Afghanistan in return for an 
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annual subsidy of eighteen Jakhs of rupees (£ 160,000). 
Internally, peace was almost wholly unbroken and 
some advance was made in education. During the 
First World War Afghanistan maintained a policy 
of neutrality. On 18 Djumada I 1337/20 Feb. 1919 
Habib Allah Khan was shot in his camp at Kala‘-i 
Gish in Laghman. His brother Nasr Allah pro- 
claimed himself his successor, but was captured by 
the late amir’s third son, Aman Allah, who had the 
support of the army, and imprisoned. 

Aman Allah Khan almost at once opened hostil- 
ities against British India but only a month later sued 
for an armistice, and by the Treaty of Rawalpindi (11 
Dhu '1l-Ka‘da 1337/8 Aug. 1919) the independence of 
Afghanistan was formally recognized.’ New treaties 
were concluded with the USSR and Great Britain 
in 1921, but tension continued on the northern 
frontier until 1922 and on the SE frontiers until 1924. 
In 1922 a constitution was promulgated at a Loe 
Diirga, followed in 1923 by an administrative code 
and in 1924 by measures to provide for the higher 
education of women. After the outbreak of a rebellion 
in Khost, led by the mulla ‘Abd al-Karim, the latter 
were cancelled and the conscription laws modified 
at a second Loe Diirga (July 1924), and the rebellion 
was eventually suppressed. Nevertheless, King Aman 
Allah (he had assumed the royal title in 1926), on 
returning from a tour through India, Europe, the 
USSR and Turkey (Dec. 1927 to July 1928), sum- 
moned a third Loe Diirga to promulgate a new 
constitution, and to announce a programme of social 
and educational reforms. A series of tribal risings 
followed, during which a Tadjik brigand, Batéa-i 
Sakaw, later entitled Habib Allah Khan, ad- 
vanced from Kih-i Daman and seized Kabul (Jan. 
1929). Aman Allah fled to Kandahar, and his 
attempts to regain Kabul were defeated by the 
Ghalzay supporters of Habib Allah (April-May 1929); 
meanwhile, Hardt was occupied by another Tadjik, 
‘Abd al-Rahim. 

The cause of the Muhammadzays was now taken 
up by a collateral line descended from Payinda 
Khan, under the leadership of a former army 
commander who had been living in exile, Nadir 
Khan (b. Muhammad Yisuf Khan b. Yahya Khan 
b. Sultan Muhammad Khan, brother of Dist 
Muhammad). After several unsuccessful attempts, 
he secretly recruited a force of Wazirs and Mahsids, 
which, under the command of his brother Shah 
Wali Khan, occupied Kabul, where Nadir Khan 
was proclaimed king, with the title of Nadir Shah, 
on 12 Djumada I 1348/16 Oct. 1929. Habib Allah 
surrendered, and was executed. The pacification of 
the country required a further two years, and 
discontent continued to smoulder among the former 
supporters of Aman Allah, of whom the most active 
were the Carkhi family of Logar. The hasty execution 
of its leading member provoked a blood-feud, in the 
course of which king Nadir Shah was assassinated 
(z0 Radjab 1352/8 Nov. 1933) in the palace of 
Dilkusha. His son Muhammad Z&4hir, then 
aged 19, was at once proclaimed as successor by 
the brothers of Nadir Shah, the eldest of whom, 
Sardar Muhammad Hashim Kh4n, exercised a 
virtual regency until 1946. Several tribal risings in 
the following years were sternly suppressed, and an 
active programme of military, educational and 
economic development was pursued. In 1934 
Afghanistan entered the League of Nations, and in 
1937 signed with Turkey, ‘Irak and Iran the pact 
of Sa‘dabad; a trade agreement was negotiated 
with the USSR in 1936. During the second World 


War it again maintained a strict neutrality. The 
remaining frontier disputes were settled in 1947— 
that in the north by agreement with the USSR, 
and that with Iran over the Hilmand river by 
American arbitration. Since the constitution of 
Pakistan in the same year, however, the problem 
of the unsubdued tribes of the former ‘‘North-West 
Frontier” (see the articles AFRIDI and MAHMAND), 
which for a century bedevilled relations between 
Afghanistan and British India, continues equally 
to disturb those between the two Muslim States. 
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‘AFIF aL-DIN aL-TILIMSANI (see AL-TILIM- 
SANT]. 

aL-AFLADJ (AFLADJ AL-DawaAsir), a district in 
southern Nadjd athwart the great cuesta of 
TJuwayk, roughly bounded by Wadi Birk (N), the 
plain of al-Bayad (E), Wadi al-Makran (S), and 
the sands of al-Dahy (W). The most populous oasis 
and present capital is Layla (46° 44’ 35” E, 22° 16’ 
4s” N). 

The district contains a remarkable group of 
spring-fed pools called ‘Uyin al-Sayh and the 
extensive remains of a system of channels which 
once irrigated a more prosperous land. The pools, 
the largest of which is nearly a kilometre long, are 
the most noteworthy features of this kind in the 
Arabian Peninsula. The district, in older times also 
known as al-Faladj, takes its name from faladj 
(pl. aflddj), the term still used in ‘Uman for an 
underground aqueduct with surface apertures to 
facilitate cleaning of the channel, though strangely 
enough this type of aqueduct, which may be of 
Persian origin, is now called saki (pron. sdadji, pl. 
sawddji) in al-Afladj. The poorly kept aqueducts of 
Samhan, Barabir, al-Wadjdjadi, and three smaller 
ones, all of which water the oasis of al-Sayh, are 
still flowing. 

The northernmost village of al-Afladj is Usaylila. 
Layla comprises the settlements of Ghasiba, the 
present seat of the amir, al-Mubarraz, the former 
seat, and al-Djufaydiriyya. Farther south are the 
oases of al-‘Amar (not to be confused with Al ‘Ammar, 
a section of the Dawasir), al-Sayh, which is the most 
extensively cultivated of all, al-Kharfa, and al- 
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Rawda. The pools lie south-west of al-Sayh. South 
of the pools are the tiny oases of Suwaydan, al- 
Rukaykiyya, al-Ghawta, and Marwan. The southern- 
most oases are al-BadI‘ in Wadi Hashradj, which 
descends from al-Haddar, and al-Shutba in the 
upper reaches of al-Makran. In the highlands of 
Juwayk are al-Sitara (al-Sidara in al-Hamd§ani), 
Hurdada, and al-Ghayl, all ancient places. Along the 
western escarpment of Tuwayk are al-Hamar (al- 
Ahmar) (N) and al-Haddar (S). 

At the dawn of Islam the dominant tribe in al- 
Afladj was Dja‘da (q.v.], whose ancestor was a 
brother of Kushayr and al-Hashir, sons of Ka‘b, 
a descendant of ‘Amir b. Sa‘sa‘a of the Northern 
Arabs. In 9/630-1 Dja‘da embraced Islam and sent 
an envoy to Medina, where the Prophet confirmed 
the tribe’s position in the district (Caetani, Annali, 
ii, I, 297). 

In 126/743-4 Dja‘da and their allies of Bani 
‘Amir on the First Day of al-Faladj killed a governor 
of Bani Hanifa who had been set over them. Bani 
Hanifa, after defeating Bani ‘Amir on the Second 
Day of al-Faladj, had their power broken on the Day 
of al-Nishash in 126 (Caetani, Chronographia, v, 1601). 

Three centuries after the Prophet, Dja‘da remained 
the foremost tribe of al-Afladj, followed in importance 
by Kushayr and al-Hashir (al-Hamdani, i, 159). Dja‘- 
da’s chief centre was Sik al-Faladj, a city with iron 
gates and walls 30 cubits thick enclosing an area 
said to contain 260 wells of sweet water. Also within 
the territory of Dja‘da was al-Kasr al-‘Adi, reputed 
to date back to the time of Tasm and Djadis— 
perhaps the same as the ruins now known as Kusayrat 
‘Ad just south of al-Sayh. Kushayr occupied the 
city of al-Haysamiyya with walls broad enough for 
four horses to run abreast along the summit. Among 
the towns belonging to al-Hashir was al-Haddar, 
but many members of this tribe had already moved 
to the Yemen. 

In 443/1051 Nasir-i Khusraw found al-Afladj in 
a state of virtual ruin as the result of internal 
dissensions so severe that men wore their shields and 
swords even while praying. During this medieval 
age the tribe of Djumayla, said to be a branch of 
‘Anaza, became the leading power. Al Sabah and 
Al Khalifa, the present ruling houses of al-Kuwayt 
and al-Bahrayn, who trace their lineage back to 
Djumayla, emigrated from al-Haddar well over two 
centuries ago under pressure from the Dawasir [q.v.] 
of the south, who eventually supplanted Djumayla 
in control of the whole district. 

In 1199/1785 the people of al-Afladj, following the 
lead of their kinsmen in WaAdi al-Dawasir, adhered 
to the Wahhabi cause and have since remained 
staunch in its support, though the district has 
played only a minor role in modern history. In 
1328/1910 ‘Abd al-‘Aziz Al Sa‘id cornered the 
rebellious leaders of the Hazazina of al-Fara‘ at 
Layla and executed them. The district is now under 
an amir responsible to the central government of 
Saudi Arabia in al-Riyad. 

In addition to the Dawasir, small numbers of 
Subay‘, the Suhil, and the Fudil live in al-Afladj. 
Remnants of Djumayla are found at al-Haddar. 
Ashraf form an important part of the population 
of al-Sayh. Negro blood is often seen in the towns, 
and there are many folk of Bandi Khadir [¢.v.], 
mainly tillers of the soil (kadddd, pl. kawddid). 

The dates of al-Afladj are famous. Both al- 
Hamdani and Philby mention the sufri variety 
(called by al-Hamdani sayyid al-tumdér, though the 
present inhabitants regard the sir as the sayyid), 
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and Nasir reckoned the dates of al-Afladj better 
than those of al-Basra. 
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of the saints of the Mawlawiyya [¢.v.], was 
a disciple of Djalal al-Din Rimi’s grandson, Djalal 
al-Din al-‘Arif, at whose request he wrote the 
Manakib al-‘Arifin, lives of Djalai al-Din Rimi, 
his father, successors and associates, begun in 718/ 
1318-9, completed in 754/1353-4. Edition: Agra 
1897; Fr. transl. by Cl. Huart, Les saints des derviches 
tourneurs, Paris 1918-22; Engl. transl. of extracts: 
The Mesnevt, Book the first, transl. by J. W. Redhouse, 
London 1881, 1-135. There is a revised version by ‘Abd 
al-Wahhab al-Hamad§ani (947/1540-1), with additional 
dates, etc., and a Turkish translation of this work. 

Bibliography: Storey, i, 937 ff.; Cl. Huart, 
in JA, 1922, 308 ff.; M. F. Képriilii, in Bell., 1943, 
383, 422-3, 425; H. Ritter, in Zsl., 1942, 129 ff. 

(F. MEIER) 

AFLATUN Arabic for Plato, the Greek 
philosopher, who became, together with Aristotle, 
the standard philosopher in late Greek philosophy. 

(i) Works and doctrine; (ii) Lives; (iii) Sayings. 

(i) Plato is known to Arab authors according to 
the different ways in which his genuine works or 
those erroneously attributed to him were read and 
studied in the Greek sections of the Roman Empire 
during the centuries preceding the Arab conquest 
of Hellenized lands in the Eastern Mediterranean. 
Most Arab thinkers did not consider Plato the main 
representative of Greek thought as St. Augustine 
e.g. had done (Civ. Det, viii, 4, 12) but subordinated 
him to Aristotle; they were however like e.g. Por- 
phyry, Ammonius and Simplicius aware of an 
identity of purpose and a basic agreement between 
the two great philosophers. 

Just as commentaries on Aristotle written outside 
the Neoplatonic schools survived in Arabic trans- 
lations and, partly, in Arabic translations only (as 
in the case of certain writings of Alexander of 
Aphrodisias and Themistius, etc.), interpretations 
of Plato, untinged by Neoplatonism, found their 
way to the Arabic philosophers and were studied by 
them. Part of Galen’s (Djalinis [¢.v.]) TAatovxdy 
Siarsyeov advodeg in eight books, lost in the Greek 
original but still partly accessible to Hunayn b. 
Ishak (Ma Turdjtma min Kutub Didlinus (Berg- 
strasser), no. 124) and his school, has been traced 
and recently published, viz. the summary of the 
whole of the Timaeus, with many verbal quotations, 
a fragment of his paraphrase of the Republic, a 
fragment of his summary of the Laws and a reference 
to his summary of the Parmenides (P. Kraus and 
R. Walzer, Plato Arabus, i, 1951). Fragments of his 
medical commentary on the Timaeus (Hunayn, 
no. 122) have been recovered from Arabic medical 
writers (H. O. Schréder and P. Kahle, Corpus 
Medicorum Graecorum, Supplementum, i, 1934). 
Many quotations from Plato and references to him 
reached the Islamic world through translations of 
other works by Galen. As had happened in the 
case of Aristotle, late Greek philosophers tried to 
arrange Plato’s dialogues in systematic order. An 
otherwise unknown work of this type, completely free 
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from Neoplatonic influence and still fully aware of 
the political aspects of Plato’s thought, was used 
and partly reproduced by al-Farabi (F. Rosenthal 
and R. Walzer, Plato Arabus, ii, 1943). The author 
of the Greek treatise, who had even regarded this 
systematic ordering of the dialogues as a chrono- 
logical arrangement by date of composition, is 
unknown. A commentary on the Republic of 
similar provenience- was widely used by al-Farabi; 
it constitutes the main part of Ibn Rushd’s com- 
mentary which is available in a Hebrew translation 
and a 16th century Latin one (edition in preparation 
by E. J. Rosenthal). A summary of Plato’s Laws, of 
a similar type, was used by al-Fardbi in his compen- 
dium of the work (F. Gabrieli, Plato Arabus, iii, 
1952). Al-Razi commented on Plutarch’s commentary 
on the Timaeus (S. Pines, Atomenlehre, 90) and 
Yahya b. ‘Adi copied Plutarch’s book (Fihrist, 246). 

But, in general, Arabic philosophers look at 
Plato through the eyes of his Neoplatonic inter- 
preters, Plotinus [cf. AL-SHAYKH AL-YONANI], Por- 
phyry (Furfiriyis [g.v.]), Proclus (Buruklus {¢.v.]) and 
others. In the preface to his translation of a fragment 
of Proclus’ commentary on the Timaeus (89E-90C: 
E. Pfaff, Corpus Medicorum Graecorum, Supplemen- 
tum, iii, p. xlii, 1941) Hunayn b. Ishak (cf. also Ma 
Turdjima, no. 45) says: “Galen is the standard 
interpreter of Hippocrates, and the man who is 
best entitled to explain the meaning of Plato’s 
words is Proclus the most famous of scholars’. An 
instructive example of this Proclean interpretation 
of Plato is to be found in Miskawayh’s al-Faws al- 
Asghar, in the section on the immortality of the soul 
(F. Rosenthal, 399 ff.), based probably on Proclus’ 
work On the immortality of the soul according to Plato, 
in three books, which was known to the Arabs 
(Fihrist, 252). A tradition of this kind is followed 
by al-Kindi, in whom the Platonic element is strong 
(cf. Rasdil (Abii Rida), nos. 10-13) not only in psy- 
chology but also in his extremely orthodox neopla- 
tonic metaphysics of the One and in his ethics. The 
Plato to whom al-Farabi (with the exception of his 
theory of the ideal state), Ibn Sind, Ibn Badijdia 
and Ibn Rushd refer is, whether explicitly or 
implicitly, always the Plato of Plotinus and his 
followers. Yahya b. ‘Adi had Olympiodorus’ (6th 
century A.D.) commentary on the Sophist (lost in 
the Greek original) in his library (Fihrist, 256) in 
the translation of Ishak b. Hunayn. We tind an 
interesting account of Plato’s metaphysics, cos- 
mology and psychology, derived from an unknown 
but valuable neoplatonic source, in al-Shahrastani, 
283 ff. (German transl. by Th. Haarbriicker, ii, 117). 
On the whole, since Neopiatonism claims to be a 
reinterpretation of Plato, influential Neoplatonic 
writings deserve to be mentioned here as well, the 
Theology of Aristotle, in which Aristotle is supposed 
to have become a Platonist in his old age, the Liber 
de causis based on Proclus’ Elements of Theology, the 
new Plotinian text: discovered by P. Kraus (cf. 
Bibliography) and the Arabic Plotinus source 
discussed by F. Rosenthal [cf. aRISTUTALIS and 
AL-SHAYKH AL-YUNANT]. 

A new development starts with al-Suhrawardi al- 
Maktil [g.v.] and the Ishrakis {q.v.], who, criticizing 
al-Farabi and Ibn Sina, emphasize the mystical 
aspects of Platonism, or rather Neoplatonism, and 
make Plato the mystic the chief authority in 
philosophy. The Sifis now become the true followers 
of Plato (cf. e.g. al-Suhrawardi, Opera Metaphysica 
et Mystica (Corbin), i, p. viii, xxxiii ff.). An anon- 
ymous book On the Platonic Ideas (ed. ‘A. Badawi, 
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Cairo 1947), written probably in the 14th century 
(Corbin, op. cét., 4, n. 79), depends on al-Suhrawardi’s 
strange interpretation of the Platonic ideas. 

Another special tradition of Platonism is repre- 
sented by Muhammad b. Zakariyya? al-RAzi [¢.v.], 
who also claims to follow Plato as his main authority. 
His Platonising ethics (cf. al-71bb al-Ruikdnt) may 
be connected with his study of Galen, and his 
rejection of the eternity of the world with the 
interpretation of the Timaeus put forward by 
Plutarch and Galen, but his five eternal principles 
are of Neopythagorean provenience, although he 
considered them to be Platonic. His theory of the 
atomic structure of matter may go back to Plato’s 
lecture On the Good, it is certainly found in a neopy- 
thagorean version of Plato’s metaphysics (Sextus 
Empiricus, Adversus Physicos, ii, 249 ff.). 

The Arabic bibliographers list the titles of all the 
dialogues to be found in the Greek Corpus Platonicum, 
but give little information about Arabic translations. 
They mention a commentary on the Republic 
{translated by Hunayn b. Ishak); translations of 
the Timaeus by Yahya b. al-Bitrik, Hunayn b. 
Ishak and Yahya b. ‘Adi. (Hunayn wrote also 
a treatise That which ought to be read before Plato’s 
works.) Ibn al-Nadim also mentions a copy of the 
Crito in Yahya b. ‘Adi’s handwriting. Part of 
Proclus’ commentary on the Phaedo (lost in the Greek 
original) was translated from the Syriac by Ibn Zur‘a. 

No manuscripts of these or other Arabic trans- 
lations of a Platonic dialogue have so far been traced. 
A verbal quotation from the Republic (apart from 
the more or less verbal references in Ibn Rushd’s 
paraphrase and references to its contents in works 
of other philosophers) occurs e.g. in the Rasa%4il 
Ikhwan al-Safa?, Cairo 1347, iv, 134 (the story about 
Gyges, Rep., ii, 359 ff., cf. Rosenthal, 397). Al- 
Kindi wrote a treatise on the Platonic number 
{Rep., viii; Fihrist, 256). Quotations from the 
Timaeus occur frequently, but it is difficult to 
decide whether they are taken from Plato or from 
some intermediary. For the quotations from the 
Laws to be found in al-Birini’s India cf. F. Rosen- 
thal, 359 f. and F. Gabrieli, Plato Arabus, iii, p. xii, 
n. 2. There are numerous quotations from the 
Phaedo in the same work. The closing section on 
Socrates’ death is to be found e.g. in Ibn al-Kifti, 
200-6 and Ibn Abi Usaybi‘a, i, 45. A Persian version 
of the dialogue exists in Brusa (Bell., 1952, 114). 
The Alcibiades-speech from the Banguet has been 
traced by F. Rosenthal in Istanbul, Képriilii 1608, 
fol. 216. Persistent research will no doubt trace more 
quotations of Platonic dialogues in Arabic philos- 
ophical and non-philosophical writings. 

Among the pseudepigrapha of a philosophical 
kind can be mentioned: the neophythagorean 
treatise Plato’s Exkortation of young men, probably 
of Greek origin (F. Rosenthal, Orientalia, x, 383-95), 
a letter by Plato addressed to Porphyry (!) about 
the banishment of grief, depending on a treatise on 
consolation by al-Kindi (Mask., 1922, 884-9, see 
H. Ritter-R. Walzer, Memorie Ac. det Lincei, 1940, 
388 n. 2) and Plato’s will addressed to Aristotle. 

But the Arabs are acquainted not only with the 
different interpretations of Plato’s thought which 
are familiar to the student of Greek philosophy but 
also with a Plato who had been associated with the 
superstitions which had become an integral part of 
the teaching of most of the neoplatonic schools: 
magic, astrology and alchemy (Olympiodorus and 
other late Neoplatonists had dabbled in alchemy 
and made Plato their patron). The Arabs went a 
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step further and made Plato the author of alchemical 
works. Djdbir quotes a Musakhahdt Ajlatan in 
which Plato initiates his disciple Timaeus in the 
secrets of alchemy; but the passages of the Timaeus 
referred to by Djabir have nothing to do with the 
original dialogue of Plato (P. Kraus, Jabir et la 
science grecque, 48 ff.). Another work of a similar 
character, a philosophical alchemical book attributed 
to Plato is the Rawabi‘ Ajflatin known to the West 
as Liber Quartorum and preserved in two Arabic MSS. 
It contains a dialogue between Ahmad b. al-Husayn 
b. Djahar Bukhtar and the well known Harranian 
mathematician and astronomer Thabit b. Kurra 
(P. Kraus, op. ctt., 51, 339). Another alchemical 
treatise, the Liber Platonis de XIII clavibus, is 
supposed to have been translated from the Arabic 
into Latin in A.D. 1301 (L. Thorndike, A History 
of Magic, iii, $7). Cf. also Kraus, of. cit., §1, D. 9. 

Among the magical treatises ascribed to Plato the 
al-Nawaémis, which deals with artificial generation, 
appears to be worth mentioning (P. Kraus, op. cit., 
104 and n. 12), as well as al-Sirr al-Khafi (tbid., 52). 

(ii) The Arabic “Lives of Plato’ do not add 
anything substantial to the material to be found 
in the Greek tradition as represented by Diogenes 
Laertius, book iii, Olympiodorus, and the Prole- 
gomena to the Platonic philosophy by an anonymous 
Neoplatonist (cf. H. Breitenbach, F. Buddenhagen, 
A. Debrunner, F. von der Muehll, Diogenes Laertius 
III, 1907; J. Kirchner, Prosopographia Altica, no. 
11855). There is, however,.no direct connection 
between them and any of the Greek texts known. 
Part of the Arabic tradition can be traced back to 
an introductory work by Theo of Smyrna (2nd 
century A.D.), referred to by the Fihkrist, 245, 
and quoted at length by Ibn al-Kifti, 17-9 (cf. 
J. Lippert, Studien auf dem Gebiete der griechtsch- 
arabtschen Ubersetzungshitteratur, i, Braunschweig 
1898, 39 ff.). The Fihrist refers also to (Ps.-) Plutarch, 
see H. Diels, Doxographi Graect, 287. Al-‘Amiri, a 
philosopher of the 4th/1oth century (quoted in the 
Abbreviation of Abi Sulayman al-Mantiki’s Siwan 
al-Hikma, introduction), probably following some 
lost Greek tradition, made Plato one of the five 
pillars of wisdom, the others being Empedocles, 
Pythagoras, Socrates and Aristotle (Anbaduklis, 
Sukrat, Aristitalis [¢q.v.]); these 
philosophers derived their wisdom from the Prophets. 
According to him Plato retired in old age into 
solitude and prayer. He also gives an account of 
Plato’s solution of the Delian problem (cf. Plutarch, 
De gen. Socr., 7, p. 579; idem De Ei ap. Delphos, 6, 
p- 386; Tannery, La Géométrie grecque, 110; al- 
Kazwini, Athdr al-Bilad (Wiistenfeld), 45; Lutfi al- 
Maktil, Tad‘if al-Madhbak (S. Yaltkaya, A. Adnan, 
H. Corbin), Paris 1940). On him depends Sa‘id al- 
Andalusi, Tabakat al-Umam, 23; Sa‘ids life was used, 
as a mimor source, by Ibn al-Kifti, passim. 

The life in Mubashshir b. Fatik’s Mukhtar al- 
Hikam (MS Brit. Mus. Add. 25893, fol. 44 ff.; on 
this work cf. F. Rosenthal, in Orientalia, 1937, 
21 ff.) was copied by Ibn Abi Usaybi‘a, i, 50 ff. 
He made both Plato’s parents descendants of 
Asclepius, probably misinterpreting the epigram 
to be found in Diog. Laertius, iii, 45 (cf. E. J. and 
and L. Edelstein, Asclepius, Baltimore 1945, i, 
no. 322, ii, 127). Alone among the Arab biographers 
he mentions Plato’s supposed stay in Egypt. For the 
physiognomical section cf. F. Rosenthal, loc. cit., 38. 

Ibn al-Kifti based his long and detailed life 
(17-27) on the Fihkrist, on Theo of Smyrna (cf. above) 
and on an unidentified Greek source (19 line 16-25 
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1, 3). There are Greek parallels to almost everything 
mentioned. Stories similar to the discussions reported 
to have taken place at Dionysius’ court (21) are to 
be found in Olympiodorus’ Life and in Plutarch’s 
Dio. There are a very few confusions, such as the 
story of Socrates’ stay in Sicily and the introduction 
of Plato’s two female disciples as his wives and the 
inclusion of Proclus among his pupils. The section 
25-26" is taken from al-Farabi (cf. the anonymous 
Proll, Phil. Plat., cap. 7-16); 2615-27! reproduces 
$a‘id al-Andalusi, 19. Plato’s prayer in neoplatonic 
language (27!5") is worth mentioning (cf. also MS 
Oxford, Hunt. 162, fol. 2o02r). 
Al-Shahraziri’s account of Plato’s life in his 
Nuszhat al-Arwadk (in MS) is based on Mubashshir. 
In later centuries Plato’s tomb could be visited 
at Konya (F. W. Hasluck, Christianity and Islam 
under the Sultans,’ Oxford 1929, 363 and passim), 
(iii) The main source for the various compilations 
of sayings of Plato is Hunayn b. Ishak’s Nawdédir al- 
Falasija wa ’l-Hukama? (cf. the Hebrew transl., ed. by 
A. Lowenthal, Frankfurt 1896, and translated by 
him into German, Berlin 1896; and K. Merkle, 
Sinnspriiche der Philosophen, Leipzig 1921). Another 
primary source is Ibn Hindi, al-Kalim al-Rikaniyya 
fi *l-Hikam al-Yiéndniyya, Cairo 1318. The life in 
the Abbreviation of Abii Sulayman’s Siwdan al- 
Hikma contains only sayings. Ibn Abi Usaybi‘a, i, 
517-531%, reproduces the section on sayings to be 
found in Mubashshir. Sayings attributed to Plato 
occur very often in Arabic literature. 
Bibliography: A. Miiller, Die griechischen 
Philosophen in der arabischen Uberlieferung, Halle 
1873; M. Steinschneider, Die arabischen Uber- 
setzungen aus dem Griechischen, Centralblati fiir 
Bibliothekswesen, 1893; F. Rosenthal, On the 
knowledge of Plato’s Philosophy in the Islamic 
world, IC, 1940, 387 ff.; idem, As-Sayh al-Yinani 
and the Arabic Plotinus source, Orientalia, 1952 ff.; 
P. Kraus, Plotin chez les Arabes, BIE, 1941, 293 ff. 
(R. WaLzEr) 
AFRAG (Berber, “‘enclosure”), term adopted in 
Morocco since the Almohad period for the enclo- 
sure of cloth, which isolates the encampment of 
the sovereign and his suite from the rest of the camp. 
It corresponds to the Persian saradéa or sardparda. 
AFRASIYAB, legendary king of the Tira- 
nians according to Iranian tradition. In the 
Avesta (especially Yaskt xix) ‘‘Frangrasyan the 
Turian’’ was an adversary of Kavi Haosrava 
(> Kay Khusraw), having treacherously murdered 
Kavi Haosrava’s father Syavarshan (> Siyawush). 
He vainly desired to secure the Avarna, ‘‘the Glory 
of the Aryans”, and was killed, in revenge, by Kavi 
Haosrava. He may have been originally a historical 
figure, chief of the Turian tribes (who were probably 
themselves of Iranian race [cf. TORAN]). The Pahlavi 
form of the name is Frasiyab. Some additional 
details about him are given in the religious literature 
(Bundahishn, etc.). His genealogy is given, his first 
ancestor being Tu¢ (Tir, ancestor of the Tiranians), 
son of Frédén (> Faridiin [q.v.]). His incursions are 
said to have started in the reign of Manushéihr: he 
defeated the latter and gained dominion over Iran. 
Subsequently Uzaw (> Zaw or Zab) delivered Iran 
from his domination; Frasiyab tried to recapture the 
“Glory” and sought it in all the seven késhwars. 
Frasiyab’s residence (the subterranean fortress of the 
Yashts, where Frangrasyan lived “surrounded by 
iron’’) is described in detail. In the end Frasiyab 
was killed by Kay Khusraw. Thus in the development 
of the legend after the period of the Yashis Frasiyab 


became the chief of the Tirdnians in all their wars, 
not only against the Kaydnids but also against their 
predecessors, the ‘“‘Pishdadids’’: he thus became a 
contemporary of Manush¢ihr and Uzaw; his end, 
however, is still firmly connected with Kay Khusraw. 

The Islamic authors derived their information 
from secular books on the national tradition, more 
especially the Khwaday-nadmak. Many additional 
details are to be found. Afrasiyab fought with 
Manishihr in Tabaristan; then they reached an 
agreement, making the river of Balkh the boundary 
between their territories. Siyawush, sent by Kay 
Ka?is with an army against Afrasiyab, concluded 
an armistice with him, which was repudiated by Kay 
Ka?is. Siyawush took refuge with Afrasiyab who 
married him to his daughter Wisfafaridh (al-Tabari; 
Firdawsi: Faringis), but nevertheless murdered him, 
out of jealousy. Wisfafaridh, pregnant with Kay 
Khusraw, escaped and was taken back to Iran by the 
hero Géw (Bayy, Waww). Rustam and Tiis then ravag- 
ed the land of Taran, to avenge Siyawush. The reign of 
Kay Khusraw was filled with wars against Afrasiyab 
(details in al-Tabari, i, 605 ff.; cf. also index, s.v.; 
al-Tha‘alibi, Histoire des rois de la Perse (Zotenberg), 
222 ff.; Firdawsi, Shah-ndma (Vullers), ii, 764-iii, 
1444). After the final battle Afrasiyab fled from 
Turkistan and hid in Adharbaydjan, but was caught, 
and killed by Kay Khusraw with his own hands. 

The Tiranians having been identified with the 
Turks [see TURAN], Afrasiyab was regarded as a 
Turk; this is strongly emphasized in the Shdah- 
nama, Turkish dynasties therefore sometimes claimed 
him as their ancestor: thus the Kara Khanid [q.v.] 
dynasty is also called Al Afrasiyab, and the Saldjiks 
claimed descent from him. (Cf. W. Barthold, Hist. 
des Turcs d’ Aste Centrale, 70,84). 

Bibliography: A. Christensen, Les Kayanides, 
Copenhagen 1932, index, s. vv. Frayrasyan and 
Frasiya8 (with further references to Islamic 
authors); F. Wolff, Glossar zu Firdosis Schahname, 
Berlin 1935, s.v. Cf. also PISHDADIDS, KAYANIDS, 

(S. M. STERN) 

AFRASIYAB founder of a line of governors 
of Basra (Al Afradsiyab). He was an officer of 
unknown racial origin, who purchased the govern- 
ment of Basra from the local pasha about 1021/1612. 
Afrasiyab was succeeded by his son ‘Ali in 1034/ 
1624-5, during an attack on Basra by Persian 
forces, which failed in face of ‘Ali’s resistance. A 
second Persian attempt in 1038/1629 was equally 
unsuccessful. During the Turco-Persian struggle for 
Baghdad, ‘Ali Pasha took neither part and continued 
to govern his province independently. The succession 
of his son Husayn (c. 1062/1652) led to internal 
conflicts, of which advantage was taken by Murtada 
Pasha of Baghdad to evict Husayn in 1064/1654 and 
teplace him by ‘Ali’s brother Ahmad. Murtada’s 
subsequent execution of Ahmad led to a rising of 
the local population and tribesmen and the restoration 
of Husayn Pasha. His attempts to extend his power 
over al-Hasa were followed by a full-scale expedition 
against him led by Ibrahim (Tawil), pasha of 
Baghdad, in 1076/1665. After a prolonged siege of 
Kurna, Husayn abdicated in favour of his son 
Afrasiyab, but continued to govern as regent until 
a second expedition from Baghdad under Kara 
Mustafa (Firari) Pasha drove him out and restored 
the imperial government in 1078/1668. 

Bibliography: Murtada Nazmi-zade, Gulshan-i 
Khulafa?, Istanbul 1730; Fath Allah al-Ka‘bi, 
Zad al-Musdafir, Baghdad 1924; Muh. Agha 
Kh*adja-zade, Ta*vikk al-Silikdar, vol. i, Baghdad 
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1928: Sidjill-i ‘Uthmdni, i, 108; ii, 195; iii, 513; 

iv, 400: J. B. Tavernier, Les Six Voyages, Paris 

1676 etc., Eng. trans. London 1678; S. H. Longrigg, 

Four Centuries of Modern ‘Iraq, Oxford 1925, 

99-117; ‘Abbas al-‘Azzawi, Tarikh al-‘Irak bayna 

Ihtilalayn, vol. v, Baghdad 1953, 2I-IoI. 

x (H. A. R. Gres) 

AFRASIYABIDS, also called (by Rabino) the 
Kiyas of Culéb or Calab (after one of the eight 
bulaks of Amul, and (by Sachau), the Kiya Djalawi, 
minor dynasty of Mazandaran. The eponym of 
the clan, Afrasiyab b. Kiya Hasan, was a sipah- 
salar in the service of his brother-in-law, Fakhr 
al-Dawla Hasan Bawand [see BAWAND]. Kiya 
Afrasiyab conspired with his sister, who had a 
daughter from a previous marriage, accused the 
Bawand of taking this girl as his mistress, and 
obtained from the ‘u/ama of Amul a fatwd author- 
izing the death of the culprit. At the same time, 
the Bawand put to death his minister, Kiya Djalal 
al-Din Ahmad b. Djalal, a member of the powerful 
family of the Kiy4-yi Djalali. This filled the nobles 
with anger and consternation and obliged the 
Bawand to seek the friendship of the Kiyds of 
Culab, old rivals of the Kiya-yi Djalali. The recon- 
ciliation of the two families gave Kiya Afrasiyab 
liberty of action, and finally the Bawand was 
assassinated in a bath, on 27 Muharram 750/17 
April 1349, by ‘Ali and Muhammad, sons of Afrasiyab 
(or by the latter alone, according to Justi). With the 
death of Fakhr al-Dawla, the dynasty of the Bawand, 
which had ruled for 750 years (45-750/665-1349) 
came to an end, and Kiya Afrasiyab took over the 
power in Amul (and Sari?; JA, 1943-5, 237). Seeing 
that most of the officers of his former master refused 
to submit to him, he tried to make use of religion 
and became the disciple of the darwisk leader 
Kawam al-Din Mar‘ashi, called Mir-i Buzurg, hoping 
that the veneration of the population of Amul for 
the latter would restrain them from rebellion. After 
ten years of rule, however, Kiya Afrasiyab was 
defeated and killed, together with his three sons, 
by the same darwishes in the battle of Djalalakmar- 
parcin, in 760/1359. 

Mir-i Buzurg established himself as governor of 
Amul and thus founded the dynasty of the Mar‘ashi 
{¢.v.] sayyids (760-989/1359-1581). In the same year, 
a member of Afrasiyab’s clan, Kiya Fakhr al-Din 
Djalawi, murdered ‘Abd Allah, son of Mir-i Buzurg, 
and was himself executed with his four sons; Kiya 
Gushtasp (Wishtas) also, another brother-in-law: of 
the last Bawand, was killed with his seven children. 

The Kiyas of Culab re-emerge only with Iskan- 
dar-i Shaykhi, eighth son of Kiya Afrasiyab, who 
took refuge at Harat, led an adventurous life and 
eventually entered the service of Timir. In 795/ 
1392-3 Timur invaded Mazandaran, took the fortress 
of Mahana-Sar near Amul, sacked Amul and Sari, 
deported the Mar‘ashi sayyids and appointed 
{skandar as governor. Having returned with the 
invader, Iskandar enjoyed little popularity, all the 
less that he ordered the mausoleum of Mir-i Buzurg 
at Sari to be demolished. In 802/1400-1 Iskandar 
accompanied Timir on his expedition to ‘Irak, 
Adharbaydjan, Anatolia and Syria, then, having 
obtained permission to return to Amul, he rebelled. 
In 805/1403-4 Timir marched into Mazandaran in 
pursuit of Iskandar, who fled into the forest with 
his wife and two small children, and fearing that 
he might be betrayed by their cries he killed them 
together with their mother. Finally he was killed at 
Shirid Di-Hazar, and the officers of Timir sent 
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his head to his son Husayn Kiya who was holding 
out in the fortress of Firiz Kah and now hastened 
to surrender it. Another son, ‘Ali Kiya, had fallen 
into the hands of Timir’s troops. Timiir pardoned 
the two bromwers and Husayn Kiy4 continued 
to rule over Firiiz Kih. His son, Luhrasp b. 
Husayn b. Iskandar ruled over Talakdn in 880/ 
1479-80. In his turn, amir Husayn (Hasan ?; 
Sachau) b. ‘Ali b. Luhrasp ruled over part of 
Rustamdar and the mountainous region of Firiz 
Kih, Damawand and Hari Rid. In 909/1503 Shah 
Isma‘il I, after taking the fortresses of Gulkhand4n 
and Firiz Kuh, laid siege to the fortress of Wusta, 
where the amir Husayn Kiya had taken refuge. 
Forced to surrender, he shortly afterwards committed 
suicide at Aywdn-i Rasiil Wad (Kabud-Gunbad). 
The last member of the family, amir Suhrab Culab, 
keeper of the fortress of Ardahin in Sawdj-bilak, 
was confirmed in his post by the Shah. 
Bibliography: Zambaur, 188; E. Sachau, 

Verzeichniss muh. Dynastien, 7; F. Justi, Irantsches 

Namenbuch, 103; W. Barthold, Istorikogeograf. 

obzor Irana, 155-61; H. L. Rabino, Dynasties 
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Dynasties de Mazandaran, JA, 1936, 397-4743 

idem, L’ histoire du Mazandaran, JA, 1943-5, 218, 

221, 236, 237; idem, Mazandaran and Astrabad, 

1928, 40, 142. (B. NixiTINE) 

AFRIDI, the name of a large and powerful 
Pathan tribe, with an estimated fighting strength 
of 50,000, on the northwest frontier of Pakistan. 
The territories inhabited by the Afridis stretch 
from the eastern spurs of the Safid Kih through the 
northern half of Tirah and the Khyber (Khaybar) 
[¢.v.] pass to the west and south of the Peshawar 
district. On the east they are bounded by the settled 
districts of Pakistan; on the north by the territories 
of the Mohmunds; on the west by the Shinwaris; 
and on the south by the Orakzays and Bangash 
tribes. They are divided into eight clans. In and 
around the Khyber Pass are to be found the Kiki 
Khél, Malikdin Khél, Kambar Khel, Kamra’is, 
Zakka Khél, and Sipah. These six clans are generally 
referred to as the Khyber Afridis. The Aka [thél 
Afridis have no connection with the Khyber and are 
located to the south of the Bara river. The Adam 
Khél Afridis inhabit the hills between the districts of 
Kohat and Peshawar. 

The origin of the Afridi, or as they call themselves, 
Apridi tribes has always puzzled ethnologists. H.W. 
Bellew (JRAS, 1887, 504) identified them with the 
*Anaputa. of Herodotus. This has been accepted by 
G. A. Grierson (Linguistic Survey of India, x, 5) and 
A. Stein (JRAS, 1925, 404). But the name does not 
occur in the Achaemenian inscriptions, and it is 
doubtful whether Herodotus intended to describe the 
’Andputat as dwelling where the Afridis now are. 
H.G. Raverty (Notes on Afghanistan, 1888, 94), 
relying on what are probably fictitious genealogies, 
believed them to be of Pathan or Afghan origin, the 
descendants of a supposed eponymous ancestor 
Karlin. The derivation of the name Afridi in the 
Hayat Afghani of Muhammad Hayat Khan (Engl. 
transl.: Afghanistan, Lahore 1874, 201), from dfrida 
(a creature of God) is also evidently a modern fabri- 
cation. According to Grierson (JRAS, 1925, 405-16) 
the modern Afridi country of Tirah was at one time 
occupied by a people speaking a language still 
known as Tirahi which resembles the Dardic langua- 
ges of the Hindii-kush. It seems probable, therefore, 
that the Afridis, although speaking Pashto, contain 
a large, if not predominant racial element, which was 
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established in Tirah long before the advent of those 
Pashto-speaking Afghan invaders who gradually 
pushed their way into the belt of hills and alluvial 
plains to the west of the Indus between the 13th and 
16th centuries. 

Their position athwart the Khyber Pass connec- 
ting India with Afghanistan made it extremely 
difficult for the Mughal emperors of Hindustan to 
maintain safe communications with their outlying 
province of Kabul. In the reign of Akbar, incited by 
the preaching of Bayazid, the founder of the Rawsha- 
niyya [q.v.] sect of heretics, and of his son Djalal 
al-Din, they attacked Mughal troops and caravans 
passing through the Khyber. They were forced into 
submission by Akbar’s forces in 1587 and in the 
following year agreed, in return for allowances, to 
keep the pass open for traffic. They were however 
only temporarily subdued and expeditions had to be 
undertaken against them in the reigns of Djahangir 
and Awrangzib. Djahangir deported many Afridis 
to Hindustan and Deccan, where their descendants 
are still to be found. After the establishment of the 
Afghan kingdom by Ahmad Shah Durrani the 
Afridis were nominally subject to him and are men- 
tioned in the register of his army; according to it 
the tribe counted 19,000 fighting men. 

The first skirmish of British troops with the Afridis 
dates back to the invasion of Afghanistan during 
the first Afghan War of 1839-42. From the annexation 
of the Pandjab in 1849 to the formation of the North- 
West Frontier Province in 1901 no less than eight 
expeditions were required against these unruly clans. 
The first was against the Kohat Pass Afridis in 1850. 
In 1853, troops were sent against the Djawaki 
Afridis, a clan of the Adam Khél Afridis. Punitive 
Measures were necessary against the Aka Khél 
Afridis in 1855. Expeditions were necessary against 
the Djawaki Afridis in 1877 and 1878; and against 
the Zakka Khél Afridis in 1878 and 1879. The Zakka 
Khéls of the Khyber and the adjacent Bazar valley 
of Tirah have been the most contumacious of all 
the Afridi clans. Inhabiting lands stretching from the 
slopes of the Safid Kah to the border of Peshawar 
they have been able to force their neighbours to 
pay exorbitant tolls for the privilege of passing 
through their territories. The first agreement with 
the Zakka Khéls was during the Indian Mutiny of 
1857 (Aitchison, xi, 92-6). This was observed until 
the Second Afghin War, 1878-80, when the peace of 
the Khyber and the whole frontier zone was abnor- 
mally disturbed. Zakka Khél attacks on the Khyber 
lines of communication forced the British, in 1878 
and 1879, to enter their country, destroy their crops, 
and raze their forts and villages to the ground. On 
17 Febr. 1881, the Khyber Afridis, together with the 
Loargi Shinwaris of Landi Kotal, accepted responsi- 
bility for the safety of the Khyber; and in return 
for the recognition of their independence, agreed to 
have no dealings with other foreign powers. At the 
same time arrangements were made for the protection 
of the Khyber by a force of djazaildis (tribal levies), 
to be paid by the Government of India (Aitchison, 
xi, 97-9). The Afridis were the last to join in the 
general frontier conflagration of 1897 and were only 
forced to conie to terms after extremely severe 
fighting in the Tirah campaign of 1897-8. At the end 
of this campaigu the previous system of allowances 
which had proved so successful for seventeen years, 
1881-97, were once more adopted. At the same time 
the Khyber Rifles were reorganized under British 
officers supported by a movable column at Peshawar. 
This agreement, under which the British became 


responsible for the Khyber Rifles and for the safety 
of the pass, regulated British relations with the 
Afridis until the year 1908 (Parliamentary Papers, 
1908, Ixxiv, Cd. 4210, pp. 14-5). 

Towards the end of 1904 large numbers of Afridis 
visited Kabul. This was followed by small marauding 
incursions into British territory, in which the Zakka 
Khéls, assisted by other Afridi clans, by Orakzays, 
and even by bands of Afghan outlaws, such as the 
Hazarnao gang, were the chief offenders. From 1905 
to 1908 bands of well-armed Afridis ravaged the 
British borders. An attack by a gang of about eighty 
men upon Peshawar city, on the night of 28 January 
1908, exhausted the patience of the Government of 
India, and in that year, the Zakka Khéls were speedily 
coerced by troops under the command of Major- 
General Sir James Willcocks. The entry of Turkey 
into the First World War, in November 1914, created 
considerable excitement on the frontier. One of the 
great dangers on the frontier has always been the 
possible attitude of the Afridi] clans whose lead in 
war the other tribes are usually prepared to follow. 
Fortunately for the peace of the Peshawar borders 
and possibly of the whole frontier, the mission of the 
so-called Turkish generals to Tirah failed because of 
a shortage of funds. The danger of an Afridi rising 
was averted when, on 1 February 1915 the Govern- 
ment of India devided to double their allowances, 

Quickly following the wake of the 1914-8 war 
came the Third Afghan War of 1919 which was the 
signal for risings along the entire frontier, and for 
the collapse of Lord Curzon’s militia scheme. By 1921 
the Afridi clans had made full submission. The 
Khyber Rifles were disbanded and their place taken 
by khassadars, tribal levies paid by the Government of 
India but providing their own arms and ammunition. 
But there was a great danger of a recrudescence of 
Afridi raiding because of the intrigues of the Aka 
Khél mulla, Sayyid Akbar, who denounced all 
tribesmen who had accepted British terms. His 
activities were checked when, in April 1921, the 
Afridi tribal djirga accepted new allowances in 
compensation for the increased tribal responsability 
involved in the construction of the Khyber railway 
(Secret Border Report, 1921-2, p. 1). In February 1922 
the Zakka Khéls agreed to pay a substantial fine for 
their past misdeeds. In the following year the peace 
of the Afridi country was rudely disturbed by the 
exploits of the Kéhat gang. Members of this gang were 
forced to seek refuge in Afghan territory where their 
immunity from punishment led to a diplomatic 
protest on the part of the Viceroy. The opening of 
the Khyber Railway from Djamrid to Landi Khana 
did not make for peace. The construction of this line 
had been a source of profit to the tribesmen but its 
completion reduced their allowances. From 1927 
to its settlement in March 1930 Tirah became the 
scene of a religious struggle between its Sunni and 
Shi‘ite clans. In the spring of 1930 the Afridis came 
under the influence of Indian National Congress 
agitators with the result that Afridi laskkars (tribal 
forces) entered the Peshawar district and attacked 
the city of Peshawar in June and August of that 
year. By the end of August all raiding gangs had 
been expelled from the district. Since 1947 the 
Government of Pakistan has been responsible for 
the control. of the Afridi clans. As recently as 
December 1952 the Afghan government has been 
accused of granting asylum to Afridi outlaws who 
had been organizing depredations into Pakistan. 
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AFRIDUN [see Fartiptn]. 

‘AFRIN important right tributary of the 
Orontes (al-‘Asi [g.v.]), which it reaches after 
joining with the Nahr Yaghra (Murad Pasha) in 
the Lake of Antioch and the Nahr al-Aswad ( Kara-si), 
in the ‘Amk. Its wide middle valley, between the 
Djabal Siman and the Kurd-dagh, was known in 
the Middle Ages as the district of the Djima. The 
importance of the valley was due to the crossing of 
the road, which used it to connect Antioch with the 
districts of the upper Euphrates, with the roads 
which led from Cilicia and Asia Minor towards 
Aleppo and inner Syria. One of these roads, after 
passing the Amanus at the col of Baghrds [q.v.] and 
following the shore of the Lake of Antioch, crossed 
the ‘Afrin at the ford near modern Bellane (the 
“Ford of the Baleine’’ of the Crusaders). In the 
first centuries of Islam it was guarded on the south 
side by the small fortresses of Tizin, Artah, ‘Imm 
and since the time of the Crusades by that of Harim 
{q.v.], which lay nearer to the Orontes. The other, 
more northern roads issued, after passing the Kurd- 
dagh, at the gap of ‘Azaz and passed the ‘Afrin 
either at the bridge of Kibar (now ‘Afrin) or further 
up below the old capital of the region, Kuris 
(Cyrrhus). The new capitals were ‘Azz, outside the 
real basin of the ‘Afrin, and Rawandan—of which 
important ruins are still preserved near one of the 
‘Afrin’s sources. Thus the valley of the ‘Afrin served 
in the classical period of Islam as the main longi- 
tudinal line of communication in the western part 
of the military district of the SAwdsim [q.v.]. It 
was temporarily captured from Islam by the Byzan- 
tines in the 4th-5th/roth-11th centuries, and by the 
Crusaders in the first half of the 6th/12th century. 
At present it lies athwart the political and ethnical 
boundary between Turkey and Syria. 

Bibliography: The main medieval work on 
the geography of northern Syria is Ibn Shaddad’s 
al-A‘lak al-Khatira fi Dhikr Umard al-Sham wa 
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SAFRIT [see ‘1FRIT]. 

S‘AFS denotes, according to Arab authors, the 
fruit of the oak or a similar tree and the 
tree itself. It actually is the gall, an excrescence 
which forms on certain kinds of trees and shrubs as 
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the result of the sting of various insects. The Arabic 
term, however, was probably applied to the oak-gall 
in particular. It was maintained that the ‘a/s is. 
produced either simultaneously or alternately with 
the acorn. 

In medieval Arab medicine the gall served chiefly 
as an intestinal astringent and a remedy for skin 
diseases. It was also said to strengthen the gums and 
preserve the teeth from caries. In different prepara- 
tions, chiefly in powdered form or boiled in vinegar 
or wine, it was applied both internally and externally. 
Frequent mention is also made of its use as a black 
hair-dye and as the main ingredient in the manu- 
facture of ink. Recipes for the latter are indicated 


= by. al-Kalkashandi. 


Bibliography: Da ad al-Antaki, Tadhkira, 
Cairo 1935, i, 228; Ibn al-“Awwam, Fildha (transl. 
Clément-Mullet), ii/b, 265; Ibn al-Baytar, Didms‘, 
Balak 1291, iii, 127-8; Kalkashandi, Subh al- 
A‘sha, ii, 464-6; Kazwinl, (Wiistenfeld), i, 259; 
I, Léw, Aram. Pflanzennamen, index, s.-.: idem, 
Die Flora der Juden, i, 631-4; Maimonides, ‘‘iark 
Asma? al-“Ukkar (Meyerhof), no. 295; M. Stein- 
schneider, in WZKM, 1898, 220; Tuhfat al-Ahbab 
(Renaud-Colin), no. 309. (L. Kopr) 
AFSANTIN, ArsintINn or, more rarely, IFSINTIN 

(from Greek &blvOrov) mostly denotes the common. 
wormwood (Artemisia Absinthium L.) but also 
other similar kinds of plants. In medical writings 
it is often called kashkath rami. The cognate form 
isfint (absinth-wine) already occurs in ancient 
Arabic poetry (Néldeke, in Léw, 389). 

A good deal of the information which Arab 
authors offer on the afsantin goes back to classical 
sources. Its different kinds were generally classified 
according to their origin: Persian, Nabataean, 
Syrian, Egyptian, Khurasanian etc. That from 
Tyre and Tarsus was considered the best. The 
yellow flower in particular was put to diverse 
medicinal uses. Not only tonic and vermifugal but 
also laxative, diuretic and other properties were 
attributed to the plant. It was also recommended 
as an antitoxin. Externally it was used in piasters, 
oils etc. Its juice mixed with the ink was said to 
preserve the paper. In addition to many other 
applications it was also employed against the loss 
of hair (da? al-tha‘lab). 

Bibliography: ‘Ali al-Tabari, Firdaws al- 
Hikma (Siddiqi), 418-9; Da?ad al-Antaki, Tadhhira, 
Cairo 1935, i, 49-50; Ghafiki (Meyerhof-Sobhy), 
no. 27; Ibn al-‘Awwam, Fildka (transl. Clément- 
Mullet) ii/a, 302-3; Ibn al-Baytar, Djdmi‘, Bulak 
1291, i, 41-4; Kazwini (Wiistenfeld), i, 272; I. Low, 
Aram. Pflanzennamen, 81, 421; idem, Die Flora 
der IJuden, i, 386-9: Maimonides, Skark Asma” 
al-“Ukkay (Meyerhof), no. 3; Tubkfat al-Ahbab 
(Renaud-Colin), no. 1. (L. Kopr) 
AFSHAR (or AwsHAr), Oghuz (Ghuzz [q.v.]} 

tribe, first mentioned by al-Kashghari, Diwan 
Lughat al-Turk, i, 56; cf. also Rashid al-Din, Djdmi‘ 
al-Tawarikh (Bérézine), i, 32, according to whom 
Awshar was the grandson of Yildiz Khan, the third 
son of Oghuz Khan (whence Yazldjl-oghlu, Saldjik- 
nama, in MS; Abu ‘1-Ghazi, Shedjere-yi Turkt 
(Desmaisons), 27; idem, Shedjere-yi Terdkime, 
Istanbul 1937, 42). They seem to have migrated 
westwards with the other Ghuzz tribes. An Afshar 
chieftain, Aydoghu b. Kushdoghan, known as 
Shumla, ruled in Khizistan as a vassal of the 
Saldjiks (al-Bundari (Houtsma), 230, 287; al- 
Rawandi, Rahat al-Sudér, 260; Ibn al-Athir, index, 
s.v. Shumla; Wassaf, ed. Bombay, ii, 149, writes 
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Ya‘kib b. Arslan al-Afsh4ri; ‘“Husam al-Din 
Shahli” in Hamd Allah Mustawfi, Ta°rikh-i Gusida, 
i, 547—whence Bidlisi, Sharaf-ndma (Velyaminov- 
Zarnov), i, 33—seems to refer to the same person 
and to be due-merely to a textual error). Shumla, 
‘who ruled 543-70/1148-74, was followed by his son 
Ghars (or ‘Izz) al-Dawla (al-Rawandi, 377); after 
his death in 590/1194 the family’s rule came to an 
end. No further information about the Afshar is 
available in these early centuries; this may simply 
be due to the fact that authors often speak of 
Turkmens in general without specifying their exact 
tribal affinity. 

As is well known, the usual practice was to 
allocate a particular district as an kta‘ (tiydl) to 
a chieftain, who would take with him his clan and 
whose office was inherited by his descendants; this 
practice was followed, no doubt, also in the case 
of the Afshar. Afshar chieftains are mentioned 
during the rule of the Ak Koyunlu (e.g. Mansiir Beg 
Awshar, 877/1472-3, Hasan Rimlu, Ahsan al- 
Tawaritkh, in MS, chapter on the Ak Koyunlu; 
Dawwéini, ‘Ard-ndma, MTM, v, 298, Engl. transl. 
in BSOAS, 1940-2, 156, 174; Mansir Beg, district 
of Shiraz, 904/1498-9, 906/1501-2, idem, ed. Seddon, 
Baroda 1931, 21 ff. 69; Piri Beg, Shiraz, 904/1498-9, 
ibidem, 24). The Afshar played a part in the estab- 
lishment of the Safawid dynasty [cf. Kizit BASH, 
ISMAIL 1]. High dignitaries of Afshar origin are 
often mentioned in the Safawid chronicles (e.g. 
Ahsan al-Tawarikh, 236, 332, 339, 345, 438; Iskandar 
Munshi’, Ta°rikh-i ‘Alam-drd-yi ‘Abbasi, i, 155, 
185, 190, 251, 309 ff., 400, iii, 763; Tadhktrat al- 
Mulak (Minorsky), 16). 

Under the Safawids we find Afshar clans in 
various districts, and their chieftains occupied 
provincial governorships. Afshar khdns ruled in 
the district of Kih Gili; the tribesmen of this 
region belonged mainly to the Giindtizlii and Arashlu 
clans (see Tartkh-i ‘Alam-ard-yi ‘Abbasi, 199, 340-4, 
358 and Lur). After the revolt of 1005/1596-7 their 
rule came to an end, most of the clans that escaped 
punishment were scattered and only small remnants 
survived by the beginning of the roth century. 

The Giindiizlii and Arashlu played an important 
role in Khizistin. In the beginning of the 16th 
century we find in Dizfail and Shushtar Afshar 
governors like Mahdi Kuli Sultan and Haydar 
Sultan. When the governor Mahdi Kuli rebelled in 
946/1539-40, the Afshar Haydar Kuli was charged 
with his punishment (Ahsan al-Tawarikh, 294 ff.). 
{For the Afshar governors of Shushtar, see SHUSHTAR.] 
After Nadir Shah, the Afshar in this region were 
weakened by the continuous attacks of the Arab 
tribes of the neighbourhood. According to C. A. de 
Bode, Travels in Luristan and Arabistan, London 1845, 
some Afshars were removed from Doruk and trans- 
ferred to Kangawar, Asadabad and Urmiya, while a 
smaller portion were settled in Shushtar and Dizfal. 

Afshar governors ruled for two and a half centuries, 
from the time of ‘Abbas I till about 1250/1834-5, in 
Kazarin [q.v.]. We find governors belonging to 
various Afshar clans also in other regions: Inallu 
in Yazd, Kirmanshah, Mosul and Rimiyya, Alplu, 
Kése Ahmadlu and Kirklu in Khuradsan (Abiward, 
Farah, Isfizar). ; 

In the vicinity of Urmiya, Afshars were settled 
in the time of ‘Abbas I (the tradition in the text. 
translated by Nikitine, that they came there with 
Timiir in 802/1400, has no foundation). Kasim 
Khan, a distinguished general of ‘Abbas I, chieftain 
of the Inanlu, settled with his tribe, shortly after 
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1032/1622-3, in the regions of Urmiya, Sa?in Kal‘a 
and Sulduz (Tarikh-t ‘Alam-ard-yi ‘Abbasi, 763). 
His son, Kalb-i ‘Ali Khan, was governor in 1037/ 
1627-8, and was followed by other Afshar governors; 
Khudadad Beg K4simlu (the Kasimlu clan probably 
derived its name from Kasim Khan) took the title 
of beglerbeg in 1119/1707. (For further details see 
B. Nikitine, Les AvSar d’Urumiyeh, JA, 1929, 71 ff. 
and urRMIYA; cf. also SA7IN KAL‘A,) 

In general, the Afshar played an important role 
in the wars of the Safawids against the Ottomans 
and the Uzbeks, though, as we have seen above, 
‘Abbas I, according to his policy in general, tried 
to break the particularist tendencies of the clans. 
During the reign of Nadir Shah, who himself came 
of the Kirklu branch of the Abiward district, Afshar 
amirs were prominent. Some Afshar chiefs played 
important roles during the troubled period after 
NAdir’s death. Afshar contingents were an important 
element in the Kadjar army and were used in the 
suppresion of revolts as well as against external 
enemies. 

According to Joannin (quoted in Langles, Voyages 
du Chevalier Chardin en Perse, Paris 1811, x, 243) 
the Afshar counted at the beginning of the roth 
century 88,000 souls (repeated by Ritter, Asien, vili, 
400-5; etc.)—this may, however, refer to the number 
of tents. (Detailed statistics according to localities 
are also given there.) For the same period, cf. also 
P. A. Jaubert, Voyages en Arménie et en Perse, 225; 
Zayn al-‘Abidin Shirwani, Bustdn al-Siyapa*, 106 
(the numbers seem exaggerated). For more modern 
times see Mas‘td Kayhan, Diughrafiyd-yi Mufassal-t 
Iran, Teheren 1310-1, ii, 86 (Inanlu in Fars, as part 
of the ilat-i khamsa); 106 ff., 112, 363 (Inanlu and 
Afshar in the vicinity of Ardabil, Mishkin, Zarand, 
and especially Sawa and Kazwin [cf. also sHAH SEWAN 
and KHAMSA]; 90 (clan called Afshar as part of the 
Akadjeri in Kih Gili—cf. also Fars-ndma-yi Ndasirt, 
ii, 270); 92 (Giindiizlii near Shushtar and Dizfil, 
completely assimilated) ; 92, 253 (Afshar in Kirman); 
cf. also 75 and 371 (their name in geographical and 
administrative nomenclature); Mehmed Hasan Ba- 
harlu, Azarbaydjan, Baku 1921, 73 (Afshar in the 
Republic of Adharbaydjan; for an earlier time, cf. 
Ewliya Celebi, Siydhat-nama, ii, 259, 859, iv, 284, 
337); G. Jarring, On the distribution of Turk tribes in 
Afghanistan, Lund 1939, 61 (some Afshar settled 
(in Andkhiy) by ‘Abbas I, others by Nadir Shah).— 
Just as Afshar elements were (as noted above) 
attached to other tribes, so also we find Afshar 
clans, which, to judge by their names, must have 
originally belonged to other tribes: the Shamlu and 
Djala’ir in Urmiya (mentioned by Nikitine) who 
were probably detached from the great tribes of the 
same naime; the same is true of the Tekelii and 
Imirlii (O. Mann, Das Mujmil et-Tarikh-i ba‘d 
Nadirtje, 31). 

Afshars figure among the Turkmens who lived 
during the Mamlik period in Syria, especially round 
Aleppo (cf. e.g. al-Kalkashandi, Subh al-A‘sha; 
Ibn Taghribirdi (Popper), vi, 225, 364, 386, 557). 
They seem to have played a role in the establishment 
of the principality of the Karaman-oghlu ([g.v.]; see 
Cl. Cahen, in Byzantion, 1939, 133). In the Ottoman 
period various branches of the Afshar are mentioned 
(Radjab-oghlu near Kal‘at Dja‘bar: Hadjdji Khalifa, 
Diihan-niima, 593; in documents: Radjablu Awshari, 
A. Refik, Anadoluda turk asiretleri, Istanbul 1930, 
145, 165-76, 186, 209, 239; Kara Awshar, Kara 
Giindiizlii Awshari, Bahrili Awshari’, ibid., 106, 
102). These tribes, who were also known under the 
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collective name of Yeni Il, spent the winter in Syria 
and the summer in Anatolia, near Zamanti. The 
government made continuous efforts to settle them 
(Awshar villages near Isparta, Dithan-ntima, 640; 
also other villages in Anatolia called Awsh4r). In 
the 19th century Darwish Pasha after military 
operations against the Afsh4r tribes in the Cukur Owa 
settled them forcibly in the vicinity of Géksun and 
Kayseri and other places (TTEM, Ixxxviii, 348, 
and the general index to the series). There remain 
still some small nomad groups in the regions of the 
Cukur Owa, Mar‘ash (cf. Besim Atalay, Mar’as tarihi, 
Istanbul 1340, 70 ff.), I¢el and Kayseri in Anatolia, 
‘and near al-Rakka in Syria (Ali Riza Yalman, 
Cenupta tiirkmen oymaklarl, Adana 1939, ii, 105 ff.). 

Bibliography: IA, s.v. Avsar (by M. F. 

K6priilti); Ahmad Aka Tabrizi, in 4 yanda, iv and 

v, and part ii, viii, Teheran 1926-8; idem, Ta’rikh-t 

Pansad Sdla-yi Khizistan, Teheran 1312; F. W. 

Hasluck, Christianity and Islam under the Sultans, 

index; V. Minorsky, A jnallu/Inallu, Rocenik Orien- 

talistyceny, 1951-2, 1 ff. (M. Fuap Képr0Lv) 

AFSHIN, pre-Islamic title borne by the native 
princes of Ushrisana, the mountainous district 
between Samarkand and Khudjanda, including the 
upper course of the Zarafshan river (Barthold, 
Turkestan*, 165-9). The province was subjected to 
the Arab governors of Khurasaén by an expedition 
commanded by al-Fadl b. Yahya al-Barmaki in 
178/794-5, but it was only after an internal conflict 
and a second expedition under Ahmad b. Abi 
Khalid in 207/822 that the ruling afshin Kawis 
accepted Islam. Kawis was succeeded by his son 
Khaydhar (in Arabic texts generally: Haydar), who 
became universally known in Islamic historiography 
as al-Afshin. He first came to notice in the reign 
of al-Ma’min, when as an officer of the Caliph’s 
brother Abi Ishak al-Mu‘tasim, the titular governor 
of Egypt, he was given charge of Barka (Cyrenaica) 
and vigorously suppressed the rising of the Copts 
and Arabs in the Delta in 216/831. He is credited 
also. with forming al-Mu‘tasim’s regiment of 
“‘Maghariba”’ by recruitment from the Arabs of the 
Delta and the Western Desert. 

During the reign of al-Mu‘tasim (218-27/833-41), 
the Afshin’s chief exploit was the tenacious campaign 
which he maintained without interruption in 220-2/ 
835-7 against the Khurrami rebels in Adharbaydjan 
led by Babak [9.v.]. In reward for his success the 
caliph gave him a crown, two jewelled swords, and 
the government of Sind in addition to that of 
Armenia and Adharbaydjan. He played also a 
prominent part in the celebrated Amorium campaign 
conducted by al-Mu‘tasim in person in 223/838. 
Subsequently, out of rivalry with ‘Abd Allah b. 
Jahir (as the leading native prince of the Transo- 
xanians, he appears to have resented the control 
exercised over Ma ward? al-Nahr by the parvenu 
Tihirids), he secretly encouraged the revolt of al- 
Maziyar (Muhammad b. Karin), the tspakbdadh of 
Tabaristan, and. was consequently involved in the 
latter’s defeat, charged with apostasy, and after a 
celebrated trial starved to death in his prison at 
Samarra in Sha‘ban 226/May-June 841. | 

The title of a/skhin was borne also by other princes 
in Central Asia; according to al-Ya‘kubi (ii, 344), 
Ghirak, the prince of Samarkand, calls himself in 
his treaty with Kutayba b. Muslim ‘“Ikhshidh of 
Sughd, Afshin of Samarkand’’; cf. also B. Spuler, 
Iran in friih-tslamtscher Zeit, 357, n. 14. 
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E, Marin, The Reign of al-Mu‘tasim, New Haven 
1951; Baladhuri 430f; Kindi, 189-93; Bayhaki 
(Morley), 199 ff.; Ya‘kibi, Ta°rikk, ii, 577-84 (ed. 
Nadjaf 1358, iii, 199-203); Ya‘kibi, Buldan, 259, 
262, 293; Abi Tamm4m, Diwan, 107, 262, 326 f.; 
Barthold, Turkestan®, 210-1; Browne, i, 330 ff.; 
E. Herzfeld, Gesch. der Stadt Samarra, Berlin 1948, 
Tol, 138-52. (W. BarTHoip-H. A. R. Grips) 
AFSON (P.), charm, incantation; for etymology 
and usage in old Persian, see Salemann, in Gr.I.Ph. 
i/t, 304, and especially H. W. Bailey, in BSOAS, 
1933-5, 283 ff. This word is now used in Persia to 
designate especially a charm against the biting of 
poisonous animals; certain darwishes who pretend to 
have the power to charm serpents, scorpions etc., will, 
for some gratuity, communicate their invulnerability 
to other persons. Often it is one part of the body 
which is so protected, as for instance the right or the 
left hand, and it is with this that the animals of this 
kind must be seized (Polak, Persten, i, 348). 
(CL. Huart*) 

AFSUS (Arsés), poetical name of Mir 
Shir ‘Ali, the son of Sayyid SAli Muzaffar Khan, 
and descendant of the Prophet through Imam 
Dja‘far al-Sadik. His ancestors dwelt at Kh*af in 
Persia. One of them, Sayyid Badr al-Din, the 
brother of Sayyid ‘Alim al-Din Hadjdji Khani, came 
to India and settled at Narnawl near Agra. Sayyid 
Ghulam Mustafa, the grandfather of Afsiis, came 
to Delhi during the reign of Muhammad Shah 
(1719-48), and was an associate of Nawwab Samsim 
al-Dawlah Khan. Afsits was born at Delhi and 
received a liberal education. On the assassination 
of the Nawwab (1747), when Afsiis was 11 years of 
age, his father took him to Patna; later on, after 
1760, they removed to Lucknow, where Afsis 
settled, supported by Nawwab Salar Djang the son 
of Ishak Khan, and became an associate of Mirza 
Djaw4n-bakht (Djahan-dar Shah), the eldest son 
of the emperor Shah ‘Alam. 

After living some years at Lucknow, he was 
brought to the notice of the Resident, Colonel 
W. Scott, at whose recommendation he went to 
Calcutta in 1215/1800-1, and was appointed Head 
Munshi in the Hindustani department of the College 
at Fort William. 

Afsiis wrote a Hindustani Diwan during his 
residence at Lucknow. He also made there a trans- 
lation of the Gulistan of Sa‘di, which was completed 
in 1216/1802, under the title of Bagh-i Urdu. The 
introduction to this translation contains an auto- 
biographical sketch, which is the principal source 
of our information regarding his life. Whilst at 
Calcutta, he edited the Kuwulliydt of Sawda, and 
revised the Hindustani translations of . Persian 
works, which had been prepared by munshis of the 
College. He also made a translation of the first 
part of the Khulasat al-Tawdrikh or a Persian 
history of Hindustan written by Munshi Sudjan 
Rae of Patiala in 1107/1695-1696. This work, 
undertaken at the instance of J. H. Moririgton, was 
completed in 1220/1805 under the title Ard?ish-i 
Mahfil, and was first printed at Calcutta in 1808. 
John Shakespear translated the first ten chapters 
of this work into English and included them in his 
Muntakhabat Hindi, Dublin 1847. A complete 
English translation was made by M. J. Court and 
published at Allahabad, 1871 (2nd ed. Calcutta 1882). 
According to Garcin de Tassy and Sprenger (Oudh 
Catalogue, 198), Afsiis died in 1809. 
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British Museum, London 1899, no. 72; Mirza 
‘Ali Lutf, Gulshan Hind (a contemporary source 
in Urdu), Lahore 1906, 47-50; Nawwab M. Mustafa 
Khan Shéftah, Gulshan Békhdr (in Persian) 
Lucknow 1874, 23-4; M. Yahy4 Tanha, Siyar 
al-Musannifin (in Urdu), Delhi 1924, i, 79-87; 
Sayyid Muhammad, Arbab Nathr Urdd (in Urdu), 
Hyderabad-Deccan, 91-109; R. B. Saksena, A 
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(J. F. Brumyarpt-Su. INAYATULLAR) 

AFTASIDS (Banu '.-Artas), small Hispano- 
Muslim dynasty of the 5th/11th century, which 
teigned during the period of the muluk al-tawa?if of 
al-Andalus over a vast territory in the western part 
of the Iberian peninsula, with Badajoz (Batalyaws) 
as its capital. 

On the dismemberment of the caliphate of Cordova, 
the ‘‘Lower March” of al-Andalus (al-thaghr al-adna), 
consisting of the middle valley of the Guadiana 
(Wadi Ana) and the central portion of modern 
Portugal, passed into the possession of a liberated 
slave of al-Hakam II, Sabtir, who, according to 
the custom followed in Muslim Spain at that period, 
took the title of ka@jib. Sabir, whose epitaph has 
been preserved and who died on 10 Sha‘ban 413/8 
November 1022, took as his minister a man of 
letters of Berber origin, belonging to the group of 
Mikndsa established in the Fahs al-Ballit, north of 
Cordova: ‘Abd Allah b. Muhammad b. Maslama, 
surnamed Ibn al-Aftas. The latter did not hesitate 
to usurp power when Sabir died, leaving two sons 


under age, and founded the dynasty of the Aftasids . 


of Badajoz, sometimes also called Banii Maslama. 

SAbd Allah, who took the honorific lakab of 
al-Mansir, reigned until his death, which, according 
to his epitaph, also preserved, occurred in Badajoz 
on 19 Djumada II 437/30 Dec. 1045. Few details 
are known of his reign, which seems to have been 
peaceful and fruitful for his principality at first, but 
was later troubled by the bad relations which soon 
obtained between al-Mansiir and his neighbour in 
Seville, Muhammad b. ‘Abb4d (cf. ‘aBBApips). The 
latter even captured him at Beja (Badja) and kept 
him prisoner for some time. 

‘Abd Allah was succeeded by his son Muhammad, 
best known under his lakab of al-Muzaffar. The 
historians are unanimous in praising his deep learning 
and literary taste, and record that he appreciated 
but little the contemporary poets, who in his opinion 
were incapable of producing anything to equal 
even remotely the poems of al-Mutanabbi and al- 
Ma‘arri. He is attributed with the authorship of a 
large work, no doubt an anthology, in no less than 
fifty volumes, entitled al-Muza/fart. The fact that 
the book is very rarely quoted proves that it was 
not widely known even in Spain. 

The reign of al-Muzaffar, which lasted for twenty 
years, was extremely troubled from the political 
angle and almost entirely occupied with a tenacious 
but ineffective struggle against the king of Seville, 
al-Mu‘tadid. In spite of the attempts of the prince of 
Cordova, Ibn Djahwar (cf. DJAHWARIDS) to arbitrate 
in the conflict, the almost continuous hostilities 
greatly weakened the kingdom of Badajoz and 
induced Ferdinand I, king of Castile and Léon, to 
attack it and impose a tribute upon it. In 449/1057 
the northern frontier fortresses of the Aftasid king- 
dom, Vizeu and Lamego, passed in this way into the 
possession of the Christian king, who in 456/1063, 
by the capture of the city of Coimbra (Kulumriyya) 
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and of the whole region between the rivers of Douro 
(Duero) and Mondego, marked one of the decisive 
stages of the Reconquista. 

At the death of al-Muzaffar, who only survived 
for a short time this grave amputation of his domin- 
ions, he was succeeded by his son Yahy4 al-Mansir, 
who was challenged by his brother ‘Umar, governor 
of Evora (Yabira) and soon disappeared from the 
scene. ‘Umar, who took the lakab of al-Muta- 
wakkil, was exposed, like all the mulak al-tawdtf 
of his epoch, to the increasing demands of the 
Christian king Alfonso VI, who in 471/1079 took 
from him the fortress of Coria (Kariya). He seems to 
have been the first, even before the capture of 
Toledo by Alfonso VI, to solicit the intervention 
of the Almoravids in Spain, but eventually, like all 
his neighbours, he was unable to resist the growing 
aggressiveness of the Christian king, and had to 
comply with his demands for tribute. His attempt 
in 472/1080 to add the kingdom of Toledo to his 
dominions, following on the offer made to him by 
the inhabitants of Toledo themselves, failed in spite 
of the fact that he stayed for ten months in the 
Dhu ’l-Ninid capital. He was present at the battle 
of al-Zallaka [g.v.], which took place within his own 
territory on 12 Radjab 479/23 Oct. 1086, and had a 
hand in the intrigues which finally decided the 
Almoravids to dethrone all the muluk al-tawa%/ of 
al-Andalus and annex their possessions. Feeling 
himself menaced, ‘Umar al-Mutawakkil turned 
towards Alfonso VI and solicited his help, in return 
for the cession of Santarem (Shantarin), Lisbon 
(al-Ushbina) and Cintra (Shintara). But all this was 
in vain, and Badajoz was taken at the end of 487/ 
1095 by the Almoravid general Sir b. Abi Bakr, 
with the connivance of the inhabitants, who had had 
enough of the fiscal exactions of their king. Al- 
Mutawakkil and two of his sons, al-Fadl and Sa‘d, 
were taken prisoner and sent to Seville, but even 
before their arrival there they were executed. Another 
son of al-Mutawakkil, al-Mansir, escaped, fortified 
himself for some time in the castle of Montanchez, in 
the modern province of Caceres, and finally, together 
with his followers, migrated into the dominions of 
Alfonso VI and was converted to Christianity. 

Bibliography: All the chronicles of the period 
of the muluék al-tawdat/, especially Ibn Hayydn, 
as quoted by Ibn Bassim, Dhakhiva; Ibn ‘Idhari, 

Bayan, iii, index; Ibn al-Khatib, A‘mdl al-A‘lam 
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Telates to the reign of al-Mutawakkil is by far the 
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R. Dozy, Hist. Mus. Esp.?, iii, index; A. Prieto 
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R. Menéndez Pidal, La Espatia del Cid, Madrid 
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(E. Lévi-PRovEN¢AL) 

aL-AFWAH aL-AWDI, Ast Rasl‘a SALA?aT B. 
‘Amr, pre-Islamic Arab poet, chieftain of the 
Awd clan of Madhhidj, about the middle of the 6th 
century A.D. Most of his extant poetry celebrates 
the warlike virtues of his tribe and of its chief, while 
his gnomic poems caused him to be counted among 
the sages of the djahiliyya. Al-Djahiz, however 
(al-Hayawan*, vi, 280), doubts the authenticity of 
the poems attributed to him, and the arguments 
which he presents are to the point. 
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Bibliography: The diwan of al-Afwah al- 
Awdi was published in al-Tard@if al-Adabiyya, 
Cairo 1937; L. Cheikho, Shu‘ard? al-Nasraniyya, 
70-4; it was introduced into Spain by al-Kall, 
who had received it from Ibn Durayd (BAH, ix, 
396). Verses and biographical notes are to be 
found in Djahiz, Hayawdn*, index; idem, Bayan 
(Sandibi), i, 171; Ibn Kutayba, Shi%, rro-1; 
idem, ‘Uydn al-Akhbar, iii, 113; Kall, Amdli, i, 
125; Aghani#*, xi, 41-2; Barbier de Meynard, 
Surnoms, 45 (offprint from JA, 1907); Brockel- 
mann, S I, 57; Nallino, Scrit#i, vi, 29 (French 
transl. 48). (Cu. PELLAT) 
AFYON, opium, from Greek Smtov, diminutive of 

énéc, ‘‘vegetable juice’. Opium is the dried resinous 
juice of the unripe capsules of the oppyx (Papaver 
somniferum L., in Arabic khashkhask), the preparation 
of which is already described by classical authors, 
e.g. by Dioscorides, iv, 64. (For opium in Antiquity 
see Pauly-Wissowa, s.v. Mohn.) In Islamic times it 
was used officinally and as a narcotic (also by 
darwishes). The poppy had long been cultivated in 
Upper Egypt: according to Kihin al-‘Attar, 128, 
in his time (7th/r3th century) the best opium was 
prepared in Abi Tidj, S. of Asyit. The cultivation 
of the poppy and the preparation of opium flourished 
in Egypt until the beginning of the rgth century. 
(Cf. Lane, Modern Egyptians, i, 118, ii, 35). The 
cultivation of the poppy in Asia Minor does not seem 
to go back to the Byzantine period. It apparently 
spread after the Crusades, and under Turkish rule 
the plant was acclimatized especially in the neigh- 
bourhood of Kara Hisar, which received the nick- 
name of Afyin Kara Hisar (q.v.]. This town was the 
centre for the cultivation and the export of the opium 
as late as the rgth century (cf. O. Blau, Etwas iber 
das Opium, ZDMG, 1869, 280). In Persia, as well as 
in Turkey, opium is often called tirydk, ‘‘antidote”’. 
When ‘Abbas II tried to enforce the prohibition of 
wine, the consumption of opium grew to such 
dimensions that he was forced to soften the pro- 
hibition and take measures, instead, against the 
trade in opium (1621; P. della Valle, ii, 108). Yazd 
and Isfahan used to export opium to India and 
Turkey. (See Chardin, Voyages, Amsterdam 1735, 
iii, 14-5, 92 ff.; ii, 58.67; J. E. Polak, Persien, Leipzig 
1865, ii, 248-55; and the vivid description of opium- 
eating by E. G. Browne, 4 Year amongst the Persians, 
index.) Opium played’ a considerable role also in 
India, where the decoction of the husks was called 
post (cf. J. Charpentier, Pést(4), BSOS, 1935-7, 101 ff.; 
especially for the Mughal period). According to 
B. Laufer, in T’oung Pao, 1916, 462 (cf. also O. 
Franke, Geschichte d. Chines. Reiches, ii, 551, iii, 428) 
the knowledge of preparing opium came to the 
Chinese from (medieval) India and not from the 
Muslims (contrary to the assertions of scholars such 
as J. Edkins, The Poppy in China, 5; E. Bret- 
schneider, in A. de Candolle, Origin of Cultivated 
Plants, 400; Yule and Burnes, Hobson-Jobson, 641; 
Giles, Glossary of Reference, 200, who derive the 
Chinese names of opium from the Arabic).—For the 
adulteration of opium by dishonest merchants (by 
admixture of various resins, or sandarac, etc., see 
E. Wiedemann, in SBPMS Exl., xlvi, 1914, 176-206. 

Bibliography: Aba Mansir al-Muwaffak, 
Abniya (Seligmann), i, 36; Ibn al-‘Awamm, 
Filaga, transl. Clément-Mullet, ii/1, 128 ff.; Ibn 
al-Baytar, Djdmi‘, i, 45, transl. Leclerc, nos. 116 
and 2120; Kazwini (Wiistenfeld), i, 282; Tusfat 
al-Ahbab (Renaud-Colin), 40; I. Loew, Dte Flora der 


Juden, ii, 364-70; M. Meyerhof, Un glossaire de 

matiére médicinale comp. par Maimonide, no. 35. 

(cf. also no. 401); Millaut, L’opium et le hachich, 

La Géographie, 1912, 132 ff. (C. E. DuBLER) 

AFYON KARA HISAR (modern spelling: 
AFYONKARAHISAR), more correctly AryOn Kara Hi- 
sArti, “Opium Black-castle’’, at present also simply 
Aryon, formerly Kara HisAr-1 SAun1B (in Neshri, ed. 
Ankara, 64 = ed. Berlin, 21 = Leunclavius, Hist. 
Musulm., Frankfurt 1591, col. 140: Sahibufi Kara 
Hisar[f], Principis Maurocastrum; Saibcarascar in 
Caterino Zeno, Commentarii del Viaggio in Persia, 
Venice 1558, 14b), town in western Anatolia, 38°50’ 
N, 30°30’ E, about 1007 m. above sea level, on the 
stream Akaréay, which flows into the Eber Gélii, and 
then into the Akshehir Gili, at the foot of an isolated 
and steep trachyte cone which rises from the plain to 
a height of 200 m. above the town surrounding it. 
Kara Hisar-i Sahib was the capital of a sandjak of the 
eydalet Anadolu (Hadjdji Khalifa, Dithan-niimd, 641), 
since 1281/1864 of a sandjak of the wildyet Khudawen- 
dig4r (Brusa) ; in modern Turkey Afyin Kara Hisar is 
capital of the wildyet (il) of the same name, com- 
prising the kadds (il¢ée) Afyan Kara Hisar, Bolwadin, 
Dinar Emirdagh (‘Aziziyye), SandIklf and Shuhut. In 
1945 the town had 29,030 (1950: 29,826), the kada@ 
136, 667, the wildyet 335,609 (1950: 372,600) inhab- 
itants; the wildyet has a surface of 13,555 sq. km.— 
The name Afyiin Kara Hisar, formerly only in 
popular, but at present also in official use (Tavernier, 
Les six voyages, i, 120 has: Aphiom Carassar; Ch. 
Texier, Aste Mineure, Paris 1834: Aphioum) comes 
from the rich production of opium in the district, 
already mentioned by Belon, Les observations de 
plusteurs singularites et choses mémorables, Paris 1555, 
183 a (cf. O. Blau, in ZDMG, 1869, 280). 

Kara His4r-i Sahib is identified with the Byzantine 
fortress of Akroinos, Akroynos, near which in 740 
A.D. the emperor Leo III defeated the Arabs, and 
the legendary hero Sayyid Battal and his armies 
met their death (Theophanes, Chronogr. (de Boor), 
i, 390,411), and where the emperor Alexius I Com- 
nenus negotiated in 1116 with the Saldjik prince 
Malikshah (Anna Comnena, Alexias (B. Leib, Paris 
1934-45, iii, 209)). It was apparently taken from 
the Byzantines by the Turks in the beginning of 
the 13th century, but no details are available. The 
inscription on the Altigéz képriisi (RCEA, no. 3658) 
shows that the town was Turkish in 606/1209. It 
was to Kara Hisar that the famous Saldjak vizier 
Sahib ‘Ata? Fakhr al-Din ‘Ali b. al-Husayn (d. 
687/1288-9) from whom the town received its 
designation, retired with his treasures before the 
Karamanians. His sons, Tadj al-Din Husayn and 
Nusrat al-Din received in fief in 1271 the whole 
territory of Kara Hisar, with Kiitahya, Sandtkil, 
Ghurghurum and Ak Shehir, later also Ladik 
(Laodicaea on the Lycus, near the modern Deifiizli) 
and Khonas (ancient Chonae, modern Honaz); 
see Aksarayi (Osman Turan), 74; Ibn Bibi 
(Houtsma), 308 (also mentioned, in connection with 
the sons of the Sahib, p. 323, 327, 334; by Kara 
Hisar Dewele our Kara Hisar is meant). Ladfk and 
Khonas fell into the hands of the Turkman ‘AI! Beg 
during the troubles of Djimri (1277); he was, however, 
defeated in a successful campaign by the Sultan and 
killed near Kara Hisar (Ibn Bibi, 333). The latter 
descendants of the Sahib ‘Ata? had to submit to 
the Germiyans and finally lost their territory to 
them. (Ibn Fadl Allah al-‘Umari, Masdkk al-Absar 
(Taeschner). states in one passage, p. 31, that 
Karasar was in the possession of Ibn Torghud; in 
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another, p. 36 and 37, that Karasari was in the 
possession of Ibn al-Sayib—by which no doubt the 
descendant of the Sahib is meant—under the 
suzerainty of the Germiyans; cf. also Ahmed Tewhid, 
in TOEM, ist series, ii, 563 ff.) After this Kara 
Hisar shared in the vicissitudes of the principality 
of Germiyan [g.v.], which soon became a dependency 
of the Ottomans and under. Bayazid I actually 
belonged for a time to the Ottomans, from 792/ 
1390 until its restoration under Timtr, 805/1402. 
Khidr Pasha (d. 750/1349), son of Sulayman-shah 
of Germiyan, and other members of this princely 
family, are mentioned as heads (delebi) of the 
Mewlewi colonies in Kara Hisar (see Ghalib Dede, 
Tedhkire-vi Shu‘ara?-yi Mewlewiyye, MS Vienna, no. 
1257, fol. 54r, gor = SAli Enwer, Sema‘khane-yi 
Edeb, Istanbul 1309, 48f., 102). During Timir’s 
invasion of Asia Minor after the battle of Ankara 
(1401), Kara Hisar also suffered from the raiding 


parties of the conqueror (Sharaf al-Din ‘Ali Yazdi, | 


Zajar-nama, Calcutta 1887-8, ii, 446, 457, 484, 492 = 
Histoire de Timur-Bec, transl. Pétis de la Croix, 
Delft 1723, iv, 21, 31, 60, 68; Dukas, Hist., Bonn, 77). 

In 832/1428-9 the principality of the Germiyan- 
oghlu definitely fell into the hands of the Ottomans, 
and Kara Hisar with its territory became a liwa 
(sandjak) of the eydlet Anadolu (cf. Djihan-niima, 
641). As a fortress near the Karaman frontier, it was, 
as long as Karaman remained independent, of 
military importance. At the beginning of the war 
with Uzun Hasan (877/1472-3) the prince Mustafa 
retired to Kara Hisar and used it as a base for his 
expeditions against the Karaman-oghlu, the allies 
of the Persians (‘Ashikpasha-zide, Ta?rikh (Giese), 
169; Sa‘d al-Din, Tadj iéil-Tewdrikh, i, 534; Caterino 
Zeno, loc. cit), and in 895/1489-90 it served as a base 
for the operations of Hersek-zaide Ahmed Pasha 
against the Egyptians who had invaded Karaman 
(Sa‘d al-Din, ii, 65). Kara Hisar is often mentioned 
in connection with the revolts and struggles of 
contending pashas in the 17th century (1011/1602, 
revolt of Djelali, 1041/1631, revolt of Baba ‘Omer, 
1069/1658, revolt of Abaza Hasan Pasha). In 1833 
the town was temporarily occupied by Ibrahim 
Pasha, son of Muhammad ‘Ali Pasha. In the Greco- 
Turkish war in 1921-3 it was occupied by the Greeks 
twice (28 March-7 April 1921 and 13 July rg21- 
27 August 1922). The war caused great damage to 
the town, which was, however, restored by recon- 
struction on a large scale under the republic. 

The greater part of the scanty antiquities from 
the classical period seems to have been removed to 
the town from the ruined sites of the vicinity, 
notably Seydiler (Prymnessus), Iste Kara Hisar 
(Docimium) and Cifut Kasabast (Synnada). The 
town’s land-mark, the steep trachyte cone with 
the late Byzantine fortifications restored by the 
Germiyan-oghlu (described by Ewliya Celebi, Seyahat- 
name, ix, 29-34) bore as late as at Niebuhr’s time 
(1766) the name Bek Baran Kal‘esi (“the fortress 
which gives refuge to the Beg’’). It was never 
properly inhabited, and is now derelict, but was used 
occasionally for the internment of political prisoners 
(‘Ashikpasha-zade, Tavikh, ed. Istanbul, 243 f., 
not in ed. Giese), and as late as 1802 for the im- 
prisonment of the French prisoners of war from 
Egypt.—The other monuments from the epoch of 
the Saldjiiks and the Germiyan-oghlu, such as the 
Sahibler Tiirbesi, the Ulu Djami*‘ of Khédja Beg and 
the mausoleum et Sultan Diw&4ni, as well as the 
Ottoman monuments, such as the mosque of Ahmed 
Gedik Pasha with its annexes (the medrese is at 


present used as a museum; Ekrem Hakki Ayverdi, 
Fatih deuri mimarisi, Istanbul 1953, 252-58), still 
await detailed examination.—In addition to the 
inscription on the Altlgéz képriisii, mentioned above, 
other inscriptions from the town are published in 
RCEA, nos. 4132, 4329, 4540 and 4667. 

Bibliography: Sdl-nadme of the wildyet 
Khudawendigar for 1302, 466 ff.; V. Cuinet, La 
Turquie d’Asie, iv, 224 ff.; Hadjdji Khalifa, 
Dithan-niimda, 641 {.; Tavernier, Les six voyages, 
Paris 1677, i, 87 ff.; Pococke, Description of the 
East, London 1745, ii/2, 82; C. Niebuhr, Reise- 
beschreibung, iii, 131-4 (with plan and panorama); 
W. G. Browne (1802), in R. Walpole, Travels in 
various countries of the East, London 1820, 116 f.; 
Léon de Laborde, Voyage de l’Asie Mineure, 
Paris 1838, 64 ff. (with beautiful views); W. 
Hamilton, Researches in Asia Minor, London 1842, 
i, 462, 470; v. Vincke, F, L. Fischer and v. Moltke, 
Planatlas von Kleinasien, Berlin 1846, 54, page no. 
4; Mitt. des Deutschen Arch. Instituts in Athen, 
1882, 139 f.; G. Radet, Rapport sur une Mission 
scientifique en Asie Mineure, Nouv. Archives des 
Missions scientifiques, 1895, 425 ff.; E. Naumann, 
in Globus, vii, no. 19 (illustration); Korte, Ana- 
tolische Skizzen, Berlin 1896, 81 ff.; Oberhummer 
and Zimmerer, Durch Syrien und Kleinasien, 
Berlin 1899, 390 ff.; Besim Darkot, in JA, vii, 
277-80; Edib Ali Baki, Afyonda eski zamanlarda 
yasayis, in Taspinar dergisi, Afyon; M. Ferid and 
M. Mesit, Sahip Ata ile ogullari, Istanbul 1934. 

(J. H. MoRDTMANN-FR. TAESCHNER) 

AGA [see AGHA]. 

AGADIR, one of the names of a fortified 
enclosure among the Berbers, where chambers 
are allotted to the various families of the tribe for 
storage of grain, and where the tribe takes refuge 
in times of danger. The following are the areas 
where this ancient Berber institution survives: 
Djabal Nafiisa (under the name of gasr = kasr, or 
temidelt); Southern Tunisia (ghurfa); the Awras 
(geléa = kal‘a); and in Morocco the Rif and more 
especially the Great, Middle and Anti-Atlas and the 
Sirwa (agadiy among the Shluhs and igherm among 
the Berbers of the Middle Atlas). The word agadir 
probably goes back to Phoenician gadiy = Hebrew 
gadér “wall’’ (in fact the word has in the Sis the 
meaning of “strong wall’’). 

Bibliography: R. Montagne, Un Magasin 
collectif de VAnti-Atlas: L’ Agadir des Ikounka, 
Hesp., 1929; idem, Les Berberes et le Makhzen 
dans le Sud du Maroc, Paris 1930, 253 ff.; idem, 
Villages et Kasbas Berbéres, Paris 1930, 9 ff.; 
Dj. Jacques-Meunié, Grenters Collectifs, Hesp., 
1949, 97 ff.; idem, Greniers-Citadelles au Maroc, 
Paris 1951. 

AGADIR-IGHIR, Moroccan town situated at 
the junction of the Moroccan High Atlas with the 
plain of Sis, on the Atlantic coast. The town stands 
at the northern end of a large bay, at the foot of a 
hill some 800-900 feet high which is surmounted by 
a fort. The population numbers 30,111, of whom 
1,518 are Jews and 6,062 Europeans (1952 census). 

It is not clear whether a settlement existed there 
before the arrival of the Portuguese, although a 
letter from the inhabitants of Massa to Emmanuel I 
of Portugal, dated 6 July, 1510 (Sources inédites de 
Histoire du Maroc, Portugal, i, 243) speaks of an 
agadir al-arba‘a at that site. This suggests that an 
agadir existed there near which a travelling market 
was held every Wednesday. At all events, it was of 
no great importance. Leo Africanus mentions the 
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same settlement under the name Gartguessem 
(“Cape Ksima’’ named after a Berber tribe living 
round about the town). 

In the second half of 1505, a Portuguese nobleman 
Joao Lopes de Sequeira, built a wooden castle there, 
perhaps to protect a fishing fleet, perhaps also, 
with the approval of his sovereign, to thwart the 
Spaniards in the Canary Islands who had designs of 
the southern coast of Morocco. The castle was 
situated near a spring, at the foot of the hill comman- 
ding the roadstead. This site still bears the name of 
Funti, although its official designation seems from 
the first to have been Santa Cruz del Cabo de Aguar, 
by reason of its relative proximity to Cape Ghir. 
This castle was purchased by the King of Portugal 
on 25 January 1513. 

The establishment of the Portuguese at Santa Cruz 
caused a strong reaction among the Berber tribes 
of the Sis. The members of the Djaziliyya order, 
which had established itself in the Sis 50 years 
previously, were able to exploit this antipathy for 
the purpose of a holy war, and some of them promoted 
the rise of the Sa‘dids (Bani Sa‘d), a family of sku- 
raja? coming from the Dar‘a (Dra‘). The chief of this 
family, Muhammad, later entitled al-Ka?im bi-Amr 
Allah, was proclaimed war leader about the year 1510. 

From that date the Portuguese fortress was 
subjected to an intermittent, but nevertheless irk- 
some, military and economic blockade, and to 
attacks which grew in severity as the power of the 
Sa‘dids increased. In September 1540, the Sa‘did 
king of the Sis, Muhammad al-Shaykh, son of al- 
Ka?im, captured the hill which dominated Santa 
Cruz and concentrated there a strong force of 
artillery. The siege began on 16 February 1541 and 
ended, on 12 March, with the surrender of the 
Governor, D. Guttere de Monroy, and the survivors 
of the garrison. A very detailed and lively account 
of these events can be found in the Chronique de 
Santa Cruz, the work of one of the besieged who, 
after 5 years’ captivity at Tartidant and elsewhere, 
wrote this account of his adventures. 

For many years Santa Cruz-Agadir was left 
deserted until the Sa‘did sultan ‘Abd Allah al- 
Ghalib billah (1557-74) built a fort on the top of 
Agadir hill to protect the anchorage from the 
Christian fleets. From then onwards Agadir was 
one of the points at which European traders regularly 
called, principally to take on cargoes of sugar (see 
especially Sources inédites de l’Histoire du Maroc, 
reve série, France, iii, 361). Agadir retained its role 
of trading port up to the founding of the Muslim 
town of Mogador [g.v.] in 1773. Since that date, 
Agadir harbour has been little used. 

The settlement achieved momentary renown in 
1911 when the German gunboat ‘Panther’ cast 
anchor in the roads to assert German claims there 
at a time when General Moinier’s column had just 
occupied Fez (1 July 1911). After the signing of the 
Protectorate agreement, Agadir was occupied by 
French troops in 1913. Its population was then less 
than 1,000. 

Since then, the town has developed greatly. It has 
become the chief town of one of the administrative 
regions of Morocco which comprises nearly 700,000 
inhabitants. It owes its growth chiefly to the deve- 
lopment of its agriculture and fisheries, and to the 
exploitation of its mineral wealth. The port of 
Agadir, constructed since 1914, has recently been 
enlarged. 

Bibliography: Leo Africanus, Description de 

Afrique, (Schefer), i, 176 (Guarguessem); Chro- 
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nique de Santa Cruz du Cap de Gué (Agadir), 

ed. and tr. P. de Cenival, Paris 1934; Marmol, 

L’ Afrique, tr. Perrot d’Ablancourt, Paris 1667, 

ii, 34-9; J. Figanier, Historia de Santa Cruz de 

Cabo de Gud (Agadir), 1505-1541, Lisbon 1945 

(cf. Hesp., 1946, 93 ff.); these works deal prima- 

rily with the Portuguese period; H. de Castries, 

Une description du Maroc sous le régne de 

Moulay Ahmed el-Mansour (1596), Paris 1909, 

110; Ch. de Foucauld, Reconnaissance au Maroc, 

new edition, Paris 1934, 184-5; J. Erekmann, 

Le Maroc moderne, Paris 1885, 50-1 (with a 

map); Castellanos, Historia de Marruecos, Tangier 

1898, 203-17; Budge Meakin, The land of the 

Moors, London 1901, 378-82; H. Hauser, Histoire 

diplomatique de l’ Europe (1871-1914), Paris 1929, 

vol. ii, 6th part, ch. iii: P. Renouvin, La crise 

@’ Agadir; P. Gruffaz, La port d’Agadir, in Bull. 

Ec. et Soc. du Maroc, 1951, 297-301; G. Guide, 

Agadir in Les Cahiers d’Outremer, 1952. 

(R. Le TourRNEav) 

AGDAL (Berber), a term borrowed by the Arabic 
of Morocco, Algeria and Tunisia from Berber, with 
the same meaning as in that language namely “‘pas- 
turage reserved for the exclusive use of the landow- 
ner’, In Morocco, however, the word has acquired 
the special sense of ‘ta wide expanse of pasture lands, 
surrounded by high walls and adjoining the Sultan’s 
palace, reserved for the exclusive use of his cavalry 
and livestock’. Such enclosures exist in each of 
the royal cities, Fez, Meknes, Rabat and Marrakush. 

(G. S. Corin) 

AGEHI, Turkish poet and historian, d. 
985/1577-8. His real name was Mansir. He was 
born in Yenidje-yi Wardar (Giannitsa in Greek 
Macedonia), which was at that time an important 
centre. His career as mudarris and kadi took him 
to various places; Gallipoli and Istanbul are 
mentioned by his biographers. Agehi was a poet of 
considerable renown in spite of the fact that no 
diwan of his poems seems to have existed. He 
owed his fame, particularly, to a kasida addressed 
to his sweetheart, a voung sailor, and composed in 
the professional slang of the Turkish sailors of his 
time and containing many terms borrowed from the 
nautical lingua franca, especially, terms belonging 
to the terminology of the galley; it was imitated by 
several poets of his time. Of Agehi’s only known 
historical work, the Ta°rikh-i Ghazdt-i Sigetwar, 
describing Suleyman’s expedition against Szigetvar, 
(see Babinger, 69) no manuscript is known. 

Bibliography: The main sources for Agehl’s 
life are the contemporary collections of biographies 
of Ottoman poets (Tedhkire-yi Shu‘ara, by ‘Ashik 

Celebi, Kinali-zide Hasan Celebi, Riyadi, ‘Ahdi, 

Beyani, Kaf-zade Fa?idi) and the biographical 

sections in ‘Ali’s Kunh al-Akhbdar; none of these 

sources is published; excerpts in the article Agehi 
in Saadeddin Niizhet Ergun, Térk sairleri, 

Istanbul 1936, i, 16-8, where also several of 

Agehi’s poems are printed. The sasida in sailors’ 

slang is published with a commentary in A. Tietze, 

xvi. asty Tiirk siirinde gemici dili, Ageht kasidest 

ve tahmislert, Tiirkiyat Mecmuast, 1951, 113-121 

(with further bibliography). (A, T1ETzE) 

AGEL [see ‘uKayt]. 

AGHA, a word used in eastern Turkish generally 
to mean “elder brother’, sometimes in contrast to 
ini, “younger brother’’, but in Yakut (@4gé) meaning 
“father’’ (cf. V. Thomsen, Inscriptions de l’Orkhon 
Déchifrées, 98 (aka)), in Koybal-Karaghas! “grand- 
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father” and “uncle”, and in Cuwash “elder sister’’. 
Among the Mongols it appears already to have been 
used as an honorific, the princesses of the imperial 
family being designated by it (cf. Quatremére, 
Histoire des Mongols, xxxix-xl). 

In Ottoman Turkish agha (usually pronounced 
@a or even a) means “chief’’, ‘‘master’” and some- 
times ‘landowner’. It is also used for the head 
servant of a household and occurs in combination 
with many words, e.g. ¢arshit aghast (‘market 
inspector’), khan aghast (‘“‘innkeeper’’), kéy aghast 
(“village headman’’) and aghabey (“elder brother’’ 
—cf. above— or “senior’’). As a title, up to the 
reform period and in some cases even later, it was 
given to many persons of varying importance 
employed in the government service, for the most 
part in posts of a military, or at least a non-secre- 
tarial, character, being contrasted particularly with 
efendi [q.v.]. The most notable aghas of this kind 
were the Yenideri Aghast (see YENI CERI) and most 
of the principal officers of the standing as opposed 
to the feudal army, and the Uzengi or Rikab A ghalart 
and most officers of both the “Inside” and ‘‘Outside”’ 
Services of the sultan’s household. But the kahya 
(ked-khudd) of the Grand Vizier was also entitled 
agha, though his duties were entirely administrative 
and secretarial—whence, in his case, the word 
efendi was usually added to his title and he was 
called Agha Efendimiz; and so were the eunuchs of 
the palace service heade by the Bab iil-Se‘ddet 
Aghast or Kapt Aghast (white) and the Dér iil- 
SeSddet Aghast or Kislar Aghast (black), and the 
eunuchs attendant on the Walide Sultan and prin- 
cesses of the imperial blood. Hence eunuchs em- 
ployed by officials and the well-to-do in general 
came usually to be known as harem or khadim 
aghalart, till the word agha alome might sometimes 
mean “eunuch’’. 

After the abolition of the Janissaries in 1826 and 
the formation by Mahmid II of the ‘Asdkir-< 
Menstire, it became the custom to entitle agha 
illiterate officers up to the rank of kd’im-makdam, 
literate officers of corresponding rank being ad- 
dressed as efendi; and this usage was maintained 
among the people up to the end of the Ottoman 
regime. Until the establishment of the Constitution 
there existed a military rank intermediate between 
those of ytizbasht and binbasht called kol aghast 
(i.e. commander of a wing). 

Agha, often spelt dkd, is also used in Persian, in 
which it again sometimes signifies ‘eunuch’, as 
notably in the case of the first Kadjar, Agha 
Muhammad Shah. 

Bibliography: W. Radloff, Versuch eines 
Worterbuch d. Turko-Tatar. Sprachen, i, 5-6; 
H. Vambéry, Etymologisches Worterbuch d. Turko- 
Tatar. Sprachen, 5; Pavet de Courteille, Diction- 
natre Turc-Oriental, 24; Redhouse, A Turkish and 
English Lexicon, 1921, 146; ‘Ata, Tarrtkh, i, 
passim, particularly sections beginning pp. 7, 30, 
72, 138, 157, 182, 205, 209, 257 and 290; M. 
d’Ohsson, Tableau dc l'Empire Ottoman, vii, cf. 
index; IA, s.v. Aga; Gibb and Bowen, Islamic 
Society and the West, i/1, index. ‘ 

(H. Bowen) 

AGHA KHAN, properly AxA KuAn, title applied 
to the Imams of the Nizari (g.v.] Isma‘ilis. It was 
originally an honorary title at the court of the 
Kadjar Shahs of Persia, borne by Hasan ‘AIi Shah, 
who, after the murder of his father Khalil Allah in 
1817, gained the favour of Fath ‘Ali Shah and 
received the hand of one of his daughters in marriage. 
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In consequence of intrigues at the court under the 
reign of Muhammad Shah, Hasan ‘Ali Shah revolted 
in 1838 in Kirman, but was defeated and fled in 
1840 to Sind, where he rendered valuable services 
to Sir Ch. Napier in the Sind campaign. After an 
unsuccessful attempt to establish himself in Persia 
from the Bunpore district, he went to live in Bombay, 
but was removed to Calcutta at the instance of the 
Persian government. In 1848 he returned to Bombay, 
which has remained, except for a brief period at 
Bangalore, the headquarters of the movement 
headed by him and his successors. Internal conflicts 
among the Khodjas [¢.v.] concerning the leadership 
of the Imam, led to lawsuits, culminating in the 
famous judgment of Sir Joseph Arnould in 1866 in 
favour of the Agha Khan. (It was this case, during 
which a great deal of information about the sect 
was elicited, which called the attention of western 
scholarship to the continued existence of the Nizari 
IsmA‘ilis; cf. M. H. B. Freer, The Khojas, the Disciples 
of the Old Man of the Mountain, Macmillan’s Magazine 
1876, 431 ff.; St. Guyard, in JA, 1877/i, 337 ff.) 
Hasan ‘Ali Shah (d. 1881) was succeeded by his 
son ‘Ali Shah (d. 1885), and the latter by his son, 
the present Agha Khan, H. H. Sir Sultin Muhammad 
Shah (b. 2 Nov. 1877), the spiritual head of the 
Nizari Isma‘ilis in India (including the Khodjas), 
Persia, Central Asia, Syria and East Africa. Under 
his guidance, the organization of the Nizari com- 
munity has been greatly developed. The Agha 
Khan has also occupied a prominent position in 
public life. His heir (walt ‘ahkd) is SAli Khan (b. 1910). 

Bibliography: J. N. Hollister, The Shi‘a of 
India, London 1953, 364 ff. The memoirs of the 
present Agha Khan were published under the 
title of World Enough and Time, London 1954. 

(H. A. R. Grss) 

AGHA MUHAMMAD SHAH, founder of the 
Kadjar [q¢.v.] dynasty of Persia, who was born 
in 1155/1742, was the elder son of Muhammad 
Hasan Khan, hereditary chief of the powerful 
Kadjar tribe. When a child he was castrated by 
order of ‘Adil Shah, Nadir $hah’s nephew, an 
act which warped his character in later life. On 
his father’s murder in 1758, he became chief of the 
Kadjars. He spent his youth at Karim Khan’s 
court at Shiraz; on Karim’s death in 1779 he fled 
to Astarabad and engaged in a long struggle with 
his descendants. By 1785 he had made himself 
master of the north and centre of the kingdom, 
and in that year he made Teheran his capital 
because of its central position and its proximity 
to the Kadjar territories. In 1794 he captured the 
gallant Lutf ‘All Khan, the last of Karim Khan’s 
descendants, and put him to death after inflicting 
fearful tortures. In the following year he re-estab- 
lished Persian authority over Georgia. He was 
crowned Shah in 1796. He subsequently added 
Khurasin to his dominions, deposing Shahrukh, 
NAadir Shah’s blind grandson; by means of torture, 
he forced Shahrukh to disclose where he had hidden 
his grandfather’s jewels. So dreadful were the 
unfortunate prince’s sufferings that he died. Nemesis 
soon overtook Aghi Muhammad, for he was assas- 
sinated in 1797. He showed great skill as a statesman 
and also as a military leader, but his reputation was 
sullied by his revengefulness, his revolting cruelty 
and his insatiable avarice. 

Bibliography: ‘Abd al-Razzik b. Nadjaf 
Kull, Ma?athir-+ Sultaniyya, Tabriz 1826 (English 
translation by Sir Harford Jones Brydges entitled 
The Dynasty of the Kajars, London 1833); Rida 
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Kuli Khan Hidayat, Rawdat al-Safa-yi Nasiri, ix; 
Sir J. Malcolm, History of Persia, ii, 300-302; 
R. G. Watson, A History of Persia from the 
Beginning of the Nineteenth Century to the Year 
1858, London 1866, 65-105; P. M. Sykes, History 
of Persia’, ii, 289-96. 

(CL. Huart-L. Locknart) 

AGHAC, meaning in Ottoman Turkish ‘‘a tree’, 
“twood’’, in Eastern Turkish (in which the forms 
yighaé, yighdé are the more frequent) means also 
“the male member’ and ‘‘parasang’’; cf. al- 
Kashghari, Diwan Lughat al-Turk, Istanbul 1933, 
iii, 6, and Brockelmann, Mitteltiirkische Wortschats, 
Budapest-Leipzig 1928, 87. Al-Kashghari shows only 
the forms yighaé and yighadé, but W. Radloff, 
Versuch eines Worterbuches der Ttirk-Dialekte, 1893, 
i, 150, shows also aghaé and other forms of the 
word such as aghatz, aghas and yaghat, as signifying 
not only “‘tiee’’ and “wood” but also “‘a measure 
of distance’. The measure thus referred to by al- 
Kashghari as a ‘‘parasang’’ is said (cf. Pavet de 
Courteille, Dictionnaire Turc-Ortental, Paris 1870, 
554-5) to be three times the distance at which a 
man standing between two others can make himself 
heard by them. An aghaé in this sense is equal, 
according to a verse of Mir ‘Ali Shir Nawal, to 
12,000 double cubits (karl); according to Pietro 
della Valle, Voyages, iii, 141, to a Spanish league, 
or four Italian miles; according to Flandin and 
Costa, Voyages en Perse, i, 111, to 6 kilometres; 
and according to Radloff, loc. cit., to between 6 
and 7 Russian versts. 

Bibliography: in addition to the references 
given above, Sulayman Efendi, Lughat-1 Caghat@i 
wa-Turki-yi ‘SUthmdani, 15 (transl. I. Kdnos, 
Budapest 1902, 6, 105); H. Vambéry, Cagataische 
Sprachstudien, 357. (CL. Huart-H. Bowen) 
aLt-AGHANTI [see ABG'L-FARADJ AL-ISFAHANI). 
AGHATHUDHIMON, Agathodaemon. The 

correct transliteration of the name occurs, e.g., in 
Ibn Abi Usaybi‘a, ‘Uytn al-Anba, i, 18. Other 
forms are Aghathadhimin and similar spellings, 
Aghadhimin and similar spellings, as well as more 
serious distortions. In Latin translations from 
Arabic we find various representations of different 
accurateness, e.g. in the Turba Philosophorum: 
Agadimon, Adimon, Agmon. 

The Graeco-Egyptian god Agathodaemon (see 
Ganschinietz, in Pauly-Wissowa, iii. Suppl.-Bd., 
S.v.) is represented in Arabic tradition as one of the 
ancient Egyptian sages or prophets. Already Ps.- 
Manetho refers to Agathodaemon as the third king 
of Egypt, in another place as son of Hermes the 
second and father of Tat. According to Ibn al- 
Kifti, 2, Agathodaemon was the teacher of Idris/ 
Henoch/Hermes. Ibn Abi Usaybi‘a, on the authority 
of al-Mubashshir b. Fatik, says that he was the 
teacher of Asclepius. The Sibians [q.v.] identify him 
with Shith b. Adam. Ibn Wahshiyya attributes to 
him the prohibition of fishes and beans, after him 
confirmed by Armisa/Hermes, and also the invention 
of three ancient alphabets. The Ikhw4n al-Safa? 
(Bombay), iv, 296, mention him together with 
three other sages, each of whom inaugurated one 
of four schools: Agathodaemon created the Pytha- 
gorean. Djabir b. Hayyan mentions him in several 
places together with Socrates, Ps.-Madjrit! together 
with other philosophers, and al-Shahrastani quotes 
some teachings of his. 

Agathodaemon is a great authority in the occult 
sciences. Djabir and Ps.-Madjriti attribute to him 
a clock that lures snakes, scorpions, etc. out of their 


holes. He is mentioned by Ibn al-Nadim amongst 
the alchemical authors and he is quoted in several 
authors on the art, even in Abia Bakr al-Razl’s 
Sirr al-Asrar. 

Many authors consider the two great pyramids 
the graves of Hermes and Agathodaemon [cf. HARAM]. 

Bibliography: Manetho, ed. Waddell, 1940; 
D. Chwolsohn, Die Ssabier, index s.v.; idem, 
Ueber die Ueberreste der altbabylonischen Literatur, 
1859; J. Hammer, Ancient alphabets and hiero- 
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aL-AGHLAB ac-‘IDJLI (av-AGHLAB B. ‘AMR B. 

SUsaypa B. HAriTHA B. DuLar B. Dyusuam), Arab 
poet, born in the pre-Islamic era and converted to 
Islam, who later settled at al-Kifa, and was killed 
at the battle of NihAdwand (21/642) at the reputed 
age of go. He is not regarded as one of the Companions 
of the Prophet. Al-Aghlab is considered to be the 
first to have employed the radjas metre in lengthy 
poems constructed on the pattern of the kasida, but 
very few traces of his works remain. Critics praise 
particularly a poem on the prophetess Sadja4h [q.v.], 
and quote an anecdote which suggests that Islam 
afforded him little inspiration for the composition 
of religious poetry. 
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(Cu. PELLAT) 
AGHLABIDS or BANU 't-AGHLAB, a Muslim 
dynasty which throughout the 3rd/gth century held 
Ifrikiya in the name of the ‘Abbasids and reigned 
at al-Kayraw4n. 


(i) General Survey; (ii) Religious Life; (iii) Chro- 
nological Survey. 


(i) GENERAL SURVEY, 


In 184/800 the founder of this dynasty, Ibrahim 
b. al-Aghlab, who, as governor of the Zab, had 
displayed skill and energy in restoring law and order 
ip his province, was invested with princely power 
by the caliph Haran al-RashId on terms advantageous 
to the latter. His vassal relinquished the subvention 
hitherto paid to Ifrikiya and undertook to pay a 
tribute of 40,000 dinars to the imperial treasury. 
The ties which linked the Aghlabid amir to the 
Caliph were such as to allow him a large measure 
of autonomy, especially in the matter of the succes- 
sion. ‘‘He bequeathed his dominions to a son or a 
brother as he pleased” (al-Nuwayri), making his 
choice without interference from Baghdad, and this 
practice was followed by each of the amirs who 
succeeded him. 

Our knowledge of these Arab rulers of Ifrikiya is 
considerable, and it is possible to discern their 
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characters with reasonable clarity. In these high 
officials of the caliphs who had become independent 
princes, one finds the merits and defects of their 
masters. Although the majority were devoted to 
pleasure and addicted to drink, which at times 
incited them to outbursts of violence and bloodshed, 
there were among them men of culture who had a 
sense of greatness, shrewd statesmen, at once stern 
and humane, and leaders anxious to promote public 
works and to devote the revenues accruing to them 
to the welfare of the State. Under them, Ifrikiya 
experienced a genuine renaissance, and many 
magnificent foundations still testify to their benefi- 
cent rule. 

They needed energy and political skill to overcome 
the difficulties which confronted them. Ibrahim b. 
al-Aghlab (184-97/800-12) had to extinguish the last 
outbreaks of Berber revolt. On the borders of 
Aghlabid territory, Khiridjism was in control of 
Southern Ifrikiya, of the Awrds and nearly all of 
Central Maghrib, the Zab forming the western 
boundary of the kingdom. The adherence of the 
Kutama of Lesser Kabylia to Shi‘ism was to cause 
the downfall of the dynasty. The gravest crises, 
however, were centred round the very heart of the 
Aghlabid kingdom. Tunis and even al-Kayrawan 
were centres of opposition, and the most troublesome 
elements were the Arabs of the djund, who ought to 
have been the strongest supporters of Aghlabid 
power. In the towns in which they were garrisoned, 
they treated the indigenous population with contu- 
mely, and proved exacting and contentious in their 
dealings with the rulers of the country. Ibrahim I 
had to suppress two Arab revolts: that of Hamdis 
b. SAbd-al-Rahman al-Kindi (186/802) and that of 
‘Imran b. Mukhallad (194/809), in both of which 
Kayrawanis were involved. Foreseeing the danger, 
the amir had constructed, 2 m. south of al-Kayraw4n, 
al-Kasr al-Kadim (or al-‘Abbasiyya [q.v.}) and had 
taken up residence there. He surrounded himself 
there with those elements of the djund considered 
reliable and with slaves bought for the purpose, 
who constituted an imposing coloured guard. 

Under the third Aghlabid amir, Abi: Muhammad 
Ziyadat Allah (z01-23/817-38), who had displayed 
excessive severity towards the djund, a new and 
more serious Arab revolt broke out, instigated by 
Mansir b. Nasr al-Tunbudhi. From his fort at 
Tunbudha, near Tunis, he called the Arab chiefs to 
arms and received their support (209/824). After 
varying fortunes the insurgents found themselves 
masters of nearly the whole of Ifrikiya except Kabis 
and its surrounding district. With the help of the 
Berbers of the Djarid, Ziyadat Allah succeeded in 
regaining the advantage. Al-Tunbudhi surrendered 
and was executed. The coalition then broke up and 
Ziyadat Allah pardoned the remaining rebel chiefs. 
Once again the Kayrawanis had supported the 
cause of the insurgents. 

The hostility of the Kayrawanis and the policy 
of the Aghlabids towards them constitute another 
aspect of the internal history of the dynasty. This 
hostility was fostered mainly by the religious classes, 
scholars and devotees who enjoyed the confidence 
and regard of the people. These doctors of religion, 
exponents of hadith, jurists and theologians who, 
for the most part, were of eastern origin, lived close 
to the people and guided public opinion. As professing 
ascetics, they criticised the morals of the amirs; as 
champions of orthodoxy, they protested against 
their illegal decisions and their abuse of power. The 
second of the Aghlabids, Abu ’l-S‘Abbas ‘Abd Allah 
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b. Ibrahim (197-201/812-7) promulgated a financial 
reform which was contrary to Islamic tradition, 
namely, the levy on crops of a fixed sum in cash 
instead of the tithe in kind. This measure aroused 
strong protests, and the death of the amir soon 
afterwards was regarded as a divine punishment. 
On the whole, the Aghlabid rulers treated the 
religious classes with respect and tried to conciliate 
them, but they rarely induced them to relax. their 
uncompromising attitude. Apart from various 
architectural creations and public works (which will 
will be described later), which may be considered to 
owe their origin to this religious policy, the conquest 
of Byzantine Sicily can also be attributed to the 
same cause. 

Although this conquest, the supreme military 
achievement of the Aghlabid amirs, was undertaken 
by Ziyadat Allah immediately after the revolt of 
Mansir al-Tunbudhi, and was doubtless inspired by 
the desire to divert the energies of the Arabs to an 
external theatre of operations, the expedition of 
211/827 assumed the guise of a holy war. The army 
was entrusted to the learned jurist Asad b. al-Furat 
[g.v.], and Sisa [q.v.], where the fighters for the 
Faith and their followers embarked, already had the 
character of a djtha@d port, as the town had been 
furnished with a ribat six years previously. 

This riba still exists. An inscription at the foot 
of the signal tower bears the name of Ziyadat Allah 
and the date 206/821. The rebuilding of the Great 
Mosque at al-Kayraw4n {¢.v.] is attributed to the 
same amir. This splendid building, founded by 
Ukba b. Nafi* about 670, twice remodelled or 
rebuilt in the course of the 8th century, was in fact 
the work of the Aghlabids. In addition to Ziyddat 
Allah, two other amirs, Abii Ibrahim and Ibrahim II, 
carried out work there and enlarged the prayer-hall. 

The Aghlabids were enthusiastic builders. Under 
Ziyadat Allah’s successor, Abi ‘Ikal al-Aghlab 
(223-6/837-40), the small mosque named after Abi 
Fatyata was built at Siisa, which acquired other 
new foundations about the same time. Abu ’l-‘Abbas 
Muhammad endowed it with the Great Mosque 
(236/850) which still exists. The ramparts, also 
preserved, were constructed under Abi Ibrahim 
Ahmad (242-9/856-63), who of all the dynasty 
figures most prominently in the architectural 
history of Ifrikiya. To him is attributed the con- 
struction of the great mosque of Tunis, which like 
that at al-Kayraw4n, superseded an earlier mosque 
which was now considered inadequate. The creative 
activity and the munificence of this prince were 
shown, above all, in his military and public works. 
Ibn Khaldin, who is usually more cautious ‘in his 
assertions, states that “Abii Ibrahim Ahmad built 
in Africa nearly 10,000 forts, constructed of stone 
and mortar and furnished with iron gates’’. It is 
true that he constructed a large number, both along 
the coast and on the western frontier, many perhaps 
being strongholds of the Byzantine limes which he 
restored. At Siisa, the rampart, dating, according 
to an inscription, from 245/859, seems to have been 
built on the old wall of Hadrumetum. Similarly the 
Burdj Yunga, on the Tunisian coast south of Mahres, 
which also dates from the Aghlabid era, is a Byzan- 
tine fort, the foundations of which were used by the 
Muslim architects. 

The same thing probably applies to a number of 
of hydraulic undertakings, but it can be asserted 
that the Aghlabids carried out many of these in 
order to restore prosperity to regions possessing 
only a poor water supply, notably to the south 
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of the “‘Tunisian chain’’. A recent work by M. Solignac, 
based on an examination of the constructional 
methods employed and the nature of the materials 
used, and a comparison with those used at the 
neighbouring reservoirs at al-Kayrawan, leaves no 
doubt on this point. 

For their public works, their defence installations, 
and, in general, for their buildings, the amirs 


evidently relied on a labour force recruited locally. . 


The superintendence of the workshops was entrusted 
to non-Muslim freedmen, their clients (mawld), whose 
names are recorded on the buildings themselves. On 
their coins are mentioned officials of the same 
origin who controlled the Mint. 

Although the inherited traditions of Christian 
Africa had a considerable influence on the construc- 
tion and ornamentation of buildings (the Roman 
mosaic style of paving being still employed), Aghlabid 
architecture draws also on Oriental sources. The 
influence of Syria, Egypt and Mesopotamia is 
apparent, and a new and specifically Muslim art 
emerges which finds its most striking expression in 
the Great Mosque at al-Kayrawan. 

The dynasty enjoyed its last years of prosperity in 
the reign of Abii Ishak Ibrahim II, who succeeded 
Abia SAbd-Allah Muhammad called Abu ’l-Gharanik 
(“Father of the Cranes’’), a frivolous and extra- 
vagant prince. Ibrahim II, in whose strange character 
were blended in exaggerated form the merits and 
defects of his line, was by turns a just sovereign, 
concerned for the welfare of his people, and a 
sadistic tyrant, whose cruelty spared no member 
of his family. On the command of the ‘Abbasid 
Caliph al-Mu’tadid, who had received complaints 
about him, he abdicated in 289/902 in favour of his 
son Abu ’l-‘Abbas ‘Abd Allah, and devoted himself 
to a most edifying life of penitence. Being unable 
to perform the pilgrimage by the overland route, 
he travelled to Sicily, made himself master of 
Taormina, and then went on to Calabria, where he 
died before Cosenza (19 Dhu ’l-Ka‘da 289/29 Oct. 902). 

During the reign of Ibrahim II there appeared in 
Ifrikiya the Shi‘ite missionary Abt ‘Abd Allah {g.v.], 
who was to bring about the downfall of the dynasty 
and secure the triumph of the Fatimid al-Mahdi 
‘Ubayd Allah. Supported by the Kutama Berbers, 
whom he had converted to Shi‘ism, Abi ‘Abd 
Allah set out to conquer the Aghlabid kingdom. The 
posts on the western frontier, some of which had 
been imprudently denuded of their Arab garrisons, 
victims of Ibrahim’s severity, were incapable of 
checking these fanatical mountaineers. The amir 
Abii Mudar Ziyaddat Allah III perceived the 
danger, but his measures lacked any rational plan 
and were insufficient to delay the catastrophe. He 
restored the walls of al-Kayraw4n and sent against 
the Kutama several forces which were defeated. 
Then, announcing a great victory, he made prepa- 
rations for flight. He left Rakkada, the royal city 
which Ibrahim II had founded 4% m. south of al- 
Kayraw4n, and, taking with him what treasures he 
could, set out for Egypt. From there he went to 
Rakka, but later returned to Egypt, and died at 
Jerusalem. 
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(ii) RELIGIOUS LIFE. 


Al-Kayrawan under the Aghlabids was a great 
centre of Islamic religious life, scholarship and 
literature, both in its own right and as a half-way 
house between the Islamic East and West. Whilst 
they did not elaborate a common local interpretation 
of religious law of their own, the scholars of al- 
Kayraw4n followed one or the other of the Eastern 
schools of thought, sometimes adopting an eclectic 
attitude. This eclecticism is attested not only by the 
Asadiyya of Ibn al-Furat but by other works as well. 
“Irakian and Medinese doctrines were equally well 
represented in al-Kayrawan of the Aghlabids, but 
the teaching of al-Shafi_i never took root there. In 
particular, al-Kayrawan under the Aghlabids became 
the most important centre of the Maliki school, 
superseding Medina and Cairo as such. Some of the 
most prominent specialists in religious law of the 
period, whose works have to a greater or lesser 
extent survived, are: Asad b. al-FurAt ({q¢.v.], d. 213), 
Sahnin ({g.v.], d. 240), author of the Mudawwana, 
the great digest of Maliki doctrine, Yisuf b. Yahya 
(d. 288), Abi Zakariyya? Yahya b. ‘Umar al-Kinani 
(d. 289), ‘Isa b. Miskin (d. 295), and Abi ‘Uthm4n 
Sa‘id b. Muhammad b. al-Haddad (d. 302). Manu- 
scripts dating from the time of the Aghlabids, of the 
works of these and of other scholars, are still preserved 
in the library of the Great Mosque of al-Kayrawan. 
In the field of dogmatic theology, too, al-Kayrawan 
under the Aghlabids was the meeting-place of many 
opinions and the stage of lively discussions, occasi- 
onally, too, of violence and persecution, between 
the orthodox, the Djabariyya, the Murdji’a, the 
Mu‘tazila, and last but not least the Ibadiyya (see 
these artt.). Asad b. al-Furat, for instance, assaulted 
Sulaym4n al-Farra? who denied that the believers 
would see God, and when Sahnin became kadi, he 
had slowly beaten to death his predecessor ‘Abd 
Allah b. Abi ’1-Djawad, who was of the opinion that 
the Kur’4n was created. Concerning this last pro- 
position, the religious policy of the Aghlabids 
followed that of the Caliphs of Baghdad. Shortly 
after the mikna [q.v.] in the East, the upholders of 
the orthodox doctrine had to undergo a similar, 
though milder, tribulation under the pretender 
Ahmad b. al-Aghlab; Sahnin himself had been in 
danger on that occasion, but escaped serious trouble. 
In the same way as in the East, an orthodox reaction 
soon asserted itself, but Mu‘tazilite doctrines were 
not eradicated, and a professed Mu‘tazilite, such as 
Ibrahim b. Aswad al-Saddini, was appointed kadi 
of al-Kayrawdn at the end of the reign of Ibrahim 
b. Ahmad, shortly before the end of the dynasty. 
Religious life proper is represented by a great 
number of pious persons and saints who were often 
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in opposition to, but still in contact with the religious 
scholars. Both groups were very influential under 
the Aghlabids, and both showed a spirit of indepen- 
dence -and held a critical attitude towards the 
government, Occasionally, the kadis were at the 
same time governors and military commanders. 
Several collections of biographies, the oldest of 
which are very near to the period in question, give 
a vivid picture of the religious and intellectual life 
in al-Kayrawan (and_in the other cities of Ifrikiya) 
under the Aghlabids. 
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; (iii) CHRONOLOGICAL SURVEY. 

The dynasty consists of the following eleven 
princes: 

1. Ibrahim I b. al-Aghlab b. Salim b. ‘Ikal al- 
Tamimi (12 Djumada II 184/9 July 800—21 ShawwaAl 
196/5 July 812), the founder of the dynasty. His 
father al-Aghlab, a former associate of Abi Muslim, 
was one of the commanders in the Khurasanian corps 
sent to Ifrikiya by al-Mansir; in 148/785 he had 
succeeded Muhammad b. al-Ash‘ath as governor, 
and was killed in 150/767 during the revolt of al- 
Hasan b. Harb. In 179/795 Ibrahim was appointed 
governor of the Zab, and in return for his assistance 
in putting down a revolt against the governor Ibn 
Mukatil was granted the province as a hereditary 
fief by Haran al-Rashid. Energetic and wise, prudent 
and shrewd, a brave fighter as well as skilful diplomat, 
Ibrahim. gave Ifrikiya an excellent administration. 
He was a man of wide culture, being, it is said, a 
good fakih as well as a fine orator and poet. At 
the time of his death, his son ‘Abd Allah, who had 
been sent in 186/811 to suppress a rising of the Kha- 
ridjite Huwwara in Tripolitania, was besieged in 
Tripoli by the Rustamid ‘Abd al-Wahhab of Tahart, 
and made peace with the latter by ceding the entire 
hinterland of Tripoli. 
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2. Abu ’l-‘Abbas ‘Abd Allah I b. Ibrahim 
(Safar 197/Oct.-Nov. 812—6 Dhu ’l-Hidjdja 201/25 
June 817) had a reputation for beauty and ill- 
nature; he was blamed more especially for having 
imposed non-kurAnic, and particularly heavy, taxes. 

3. Abi Muhammad Ziy4ddat Allah I b. Ibrahim 
(201/817—14 Radjab 223/10 June 838) was one of 
the greatest princes of the dynasty. Apart from the 
revolt of al-Tunbudhi, the outstanding event of his 
reign was the conquest of Sicily, from 217/827 
onwards, under the command of the kddi of al- 
Kayrawan, Asad b. al-Furat [¢.v.]. Two years later 
he granted an amnesty to the former rebels, and 
Ifrikiya entered on a period of general peace. To 
him is due also the restoration of the mosque of 
al-Kayraw4n and other public works. 


4. Aba ‘Ikal al-Aghlab b. Ibrahim (223/838— 
Rabi‘ II 226/Feb. 841) was a brilliant and cultivated 
prince, who devoted his attention to the adminis- 
tration of Ifrikiya and gave a further impulsion to 
the d@jihdd in Sicily. ‘ 

5. Abu ’l-“Abbas Muhammad I b. al-Aghlab 
(226/841-2 Muharram 242/10 May 856). Six years 
after his accession he was ousted by his brother 
Ahmad, whom, however, he managed to defeat a 
year later and banished to the East, where he died. 
His reign was marked by two rebellions: those of 
Salim b. Ghalbin in 233/847-8 and of ‘Amr b. 
Salim al-Tudjibi in 235/850. Muhammad was a 
warm supporter of the M4likites and especially of 
the kadi Sahnin {q.v.}. 

6. Aba Ibrahim Ahmad b. Muhammad (242/ 
856—13 Dhu ’l-Ka‘da 249/28 Dec. 863) was a nephew 
of.the preceding. He had a peaceful reign, marked 
especially by public works. 

7. Ziyadat Allah II b. Muhammad (249/863— 
19 Dhu ’I-Ka‘da 250/23 Dec. 864) was a brother of 
the preceding. 

8. Abu ’l-Gharanik Muhammad II b. Ahmad 
(250/863—6 Djumada I 261/16 Jan. 875), son of Aba 
Ibrahim, was noted for his great passion for hunting. 
His reign was marked by the conquest of Malta 
(255/868). 

g. Abi Ishak Ibrahim II b. Ahmad (261/875— 
17 Dhu ’l-Ka‘da 289/18 Oct. 902) was raised to the 
throne by popular acclamation in place of his 
nephew Abia ‘Ik4l. In 264/878 he built himself a new 
residence, Rakkada [q.v.], which he later abandoned 
for Tunis. The main events of his reign are the 
capture of Syracuse (264/878), the defeat of an 
invasion of Ifrikiya by al-‘Abbas, son of Ahmad b. 
Jilin, by the Jbadites of Djabal Nafisa (266-7/ 
879-80), the suppression of a revolt of the Berbers 
of the Zab (268/881-2), and of another rising in the 
north of Ifrikiya (280/893). His son ‘Abd Allah, 
appointed governor of Sicily in 287/900, captured 
Palermo and Reggio, and was recalled on Ibrahim’s 
abdication (see above). ‘ 

1o. Abu ’l-‘Abbas ‘Abd Allah II b. Ibrahim 
(289/902—29 Sha‘ban 290/23 July 903). He endea- 
voured to check the Shi‘ite menace, but was assas- 
sinated at the instigation of his son Ziyadat Allah. 

11. Abi Mudar Ziyadat Allah III b. ‘Abd 
Allah (290/903—296/909). Ascending the throne after 
the murder of his father and other members of his 
family, he was completely lacking in courage. 
Nevertheless, he proclaimed the djihdd in 291/904, 
but, driven to despair by the fall of Laribus (18 
March 909; see ABU ‘ABD ALLAH AL-SHI‘I), he incon- 
tinently fled from the country. 

AGHMAT, asmall town in Southern Morocco, 
about 25 m. south of Marrakush, on a small water- 
course Wadi Urika or Wadi Aghmat, at the edge of 
the Great Atlas range (the Djabal Daran of the 
Middle Ages). From the 5th/11th century the name 
of this place, according to the statement of the 
geographer Aba ‘Ubayd al-Bakri, applied to two 
distinct settlements 1% m. apart, namely Aghmat 
an-Waylan (the spelling given by al-Baydaq, Doc. 
inédits d’hist. almohade) or Aghmat of the Aylan 
(a Berber tribe: arabice Haylana) and Aghmat 
Orika, or Aghmat of the Orika (Warika). To-day 
the latter is a small country town named simply 
Orika. Al-Bakri and al-Idrisi describe Aghmat as 
a flourishing town surrounded by well-irrigated 
gardens and inhabited by a considerable and highly 
industrious population. It is a fact that before the 
foundation of Marraékush, at the beginning of the 
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Almoravid expansion beyond the Great Atlas range, 
this town was the chief urban centre in southern 
Morocco and even, if one accepts the testimony of 
certain biographical notices in the Andalusian 
dictionaries, an extremely active cultural centre. In 
the 25 years prior to the accession of Yisuf b. 
T&shufin (q.v.], many scholars and jurists flocked to 
Aghmat from Cordova and even from al-Kayraw4n, 
the latter having been forced into exile in large 
numbers by the disturbances which had just 
devastated Ifrikiya. At that time Aghmat was the 
capital of a small Berber state, in the hands of a 
chief of the Maghrawa (q.v.], Lakkit b. Yisuf, who 
married the celebrated Zaynab al-Nafzawiyya, the 
daughter of one of the emigrés from Ifrikiya. The 
latter afterwards became successively the wife of 
the Lamtina chief Abi Bakr b. ‘Umar (see at- 
MURABITON], and of his lieutenant and successor 
Yusuf b. Tashufin. This intelligent and cultured 
princess who, according to certain chroniclers, was 
also something of a magician, speedily assembled 
at Aghm4&t a literary entourage and introduced 
the rough Lamtina chieftains from the Sahara 
and their wives also to a more cultured mode 
of existence. Once it had been founded and 
become the capital of the Almoravids, Marrakush 
attracted many members of this select circle from 
Aghmat, and this marked the beginning of its 
decline which, however, seems to have been con- 
summated only much later. The Almoravids chose 
Aghm4t as an enforced place of residence for two 
of the rulers whom they had deposed in Spain, 
namely the Zirid ruler of Granada ‘Abd Allah b. 
Buluggin, and the famous al-Mu‘tamid of Seville. 
Later, Aghmat was the last stage on the journey of 
the Mahdi Ibn Timart on his return from the East, 
prior to his “rising”, in both a religious and a 
political sense, in the Great Atlas Mountains. By 
the time of Leo Africanus the old Berber capital 
was in a state of complete decline. 
Bibliography: Bakri, Descr. de VAfr. sept., 
152/291-92; Idrisi, al-Maghrib, 65-7/76-7;  al- 
Istibsar, trans. Fagnan, 177; Ibn ‘Abd al-Mun‘im 
al-Himyari, al-Rawd al-M1‘{ar, unpublished article; 
Leo Africanus, Descr. de l'Afrique (Schaefer), i, 
209 ff., 338 ff.; L. de Marmol, Descr. general de 
Africa, Granada 1573, ii, 35 ff., E. Doutté, En 
tribu, Missions au Maroc, Paris 1914, ch. i; al- 
“Abbas b. Ibrahim al-Marrikushf, al-I‘ldm bi-man 
halla Marradkush wa-Aghmat min al-A‘lam, Fez 
1936 f., passim.—E. Garcia Gémez has published 
a romantic account of his journey to Aghmat and 
his pilgrimage to the tomb of al-Mu‘tamid entitled 
El supuesto sepulcro de Mu‘tamid de Sevilla en 
Aghmat, And., 1953, 402-11. 
(E, Ltvi-PROvVENGAL) 
AGHRI, an East-Anatolian wildyet (il) of the 
Turkish Republic, in large part identical with 
the former sandjak of Bayazid [g.v.J, and named 
from the Aghri Dagh (g.v.], the Biblical Ararat, 
which forms its N. E. boundary with the wildyet of 
Kars and with Iran. Area: 12,659 sq. km; inhabitants 
in 1889 (after Sdmi): 47,236, of which 8,367 were 
Armenians, the rest Muslims; in 1891 (after Cuinet): 
52,544, mainly Kurdish Muslims (41,471) and 10, 
485 Armenians; 1945: 133,504, all Muslims, of 
whom 78, 987 were Kurds and 54,473 Turks. Capital: 
Karakése (1945 : 8,605 inhabitants; formerly called 
Kara Kilise). Consists of 6 kada’s (ilée): Karakdése, 
Diyadin, Dogubayazit (formerly Bayazid [g.v.], 
capital of the sandjak of the same name), Eleskert 


(formerly Aleshkird or Alashgird), Patnos (formerly 
‘Antab), Tutak. The name is now. spelled Agmt. 
Bibliography: V. Cuinet, La Turquie ad’ Asie, 

i, ‘227-39; Sh. Sami Frashéri, Kamus «l-A‘lam, 

ii, 1235., (F. TagEscHNER) 

AGHRI DAGH (sometimes also Ecurt Dagu), 
mountain (extinct volcano) with a double peak 
on the eastern frontier of the Turkish Republic, 
39°45 N 44°20 E, the highest point in the plateau 
of the region of the Aras (Araxes) and Wan (high 
plateau of Ararat), in Armenian Masis or Masik, in 
Persian Kih-i Nah; by Europeans it is called 
Ararat, as it was identified with the mountain of 
this name (Hebrew Ararat, originally the name of 
the country of Urartu, later understood as the name 
of a mountain), on which Noah’s ark is said to have 
alighted. (Originally Ararat was identified with 
Djabal Djidi (q¢.v.) near Djazirat Ibn ‘Umar in 
Mesopotamia.) 

The mountain rises, almost without any inter- 
mediate ridges, over the flat plain of the Araxes, 
which is just over 800 m. high and extends to the 
east and north of the mountain. To the south and 
the west there extends an undulating high plateau 
from 1800 to over 3000 m. high, from which rise 
other extinct volcanoes, and ridges from which to 
NW and W form the transition to the system of 
the Eastern Taurus. The Ararat group covers an 
area of over 1000 square kms, and has a circum- 
ference of over 100 kms. It culminates in two 
summits, Great Ararat (5172 m.) in the NW and 
Little Ararat (3296 m.) in the SE; these are con- 
nected by a narrow, smooth-rounded saddle (2687 m.) 
13-14 kms. long, called, after a spring c. 8 km. 
below, Serdar Bulak. A pass leads over this ridge. 
In absolute height Ararat surpasses all the mountains 
of Europe, and with its relative height of over 
4300 m. also many famous giants of the other 
continents. Seen from the north, the mountain, 
towering over the whole landscape, offers a majestic 
sight. 

Great Ararat (Djabal al-Harith) has the form of 
a slightly rounded cone. From its summit, which 
forms an almost circular plateau with a circumference 
of 150-200 feet, falling off steeply on all sides, 
snow-fields and glaciers descend for 1000 m. (the 
snow line is over 4000 m. high), The NE slope of 
Great Ararat is cleft downwards by a steep ravine 
(the valley of St. James), the highest part of which 
is a spacious basin, enclosed by vertical walls of 
rock, while the lower part, now a stony desert, was 
formerly inhabited (the village of Arguri, 1737 m., 
and the monastery of St. James). Lesser Ararat 
(Djabalt al-Huwayrith) has the form of a beautiful 
regular cone. 

The district is afflicted by frequent earthquakes. 
The most terrible earthquake of recent centuries 
was that of 20 June 1840; this caused an enormous 
landslide, which destroyed a flourishing settlement, 
the ancient Arguri (old Armenian Akori; cf. Hiibsch- 
mann, in Imdogerm. Forsch., xvi, 364, 395), with all 
its inhabitants (c. 1600), the small monastery of 
St. James 3 km. above, with all its monks, and the 
holy well of St. James. 

The whole of the Ararat district, owing to the 
porousness of the cinder- and slag-stone, suffers 
from a considerable scarcity of water; in spite of 
the abundant cover of snow, there are only two 
springs of importance on the slope of Great Ararat 
(the Sardér Bulak, 2290 m.; and the famous well 
of St. James, which emerges since 1840 at a different 
spot), none on Little Ararat. The latter does not 
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reach the region of eternal snow. It is only in the 
districts at the eastern and northern feet of the 
mountain, in the plain of the Aras, that the water 
oozes out and forms in parts marshy patches. 

The dearth of water results in scanty vegetation. 
Apart from some birches, Ararat, like all the neigh- 
bouring mountains, is completely bare of forests; 
in this extreme form, however, this is caused by 
human agency. A poor fauna corresponds to the 
scanty flora. Since the destruction of the human 
settlements in the valley of St. James the district of 
Ararat is an uninhabited, solitary desert. In the 
Middle Ages the conditions were quite different. 
Al-Istakhri, 191, expressly states that there was 
much wood and game on Ararat; al-Makdisi adds 
that there were more than 1000 hamlets on the 
promontories of Ararat. The Armenian historian 
Thomas of Artsruni (roth century) also stresses the 
richness of the region in deer, boars, lions and wild 
asses (cf. Thopdschian, in MSOS, 1904, ii, 150). 

After the Persian wars of Selim I and Siileyman I 
Ararat was for centuries the northern pillar of the 
Ottoman Empire against Persia, though both the 
summit and the northern slopes of Great Ararat, 
as well as the eastern slopes of Little Ararat, lay in 
Persian territory, or in that of the Persian vassal 
state of Nakhtewan. By the treaty of Turkman-tay 
(2-14 Febr. 1828) the plain of the Aras north of 
Ararat (the districts of Surmalu, Kulp and Igdir) 
was ceded by Persia to Russia. Thus the northern 
slopes together with the summit of Great Ararat 
fell to Russia, while Little Ararat formed the gigantic 
boundary stone between the three empires of 
Turkey, Persia and Russia. By the treaty of Moscow, 
16 March 1921, between Soviet Russia and Turkey 
the plain of the Aras was ceded to Turkey; and in 
the Turco-Persian agreement (itilaf-nadma) of 23 Jan. 
1932 (which came into farce on 3 Nov. 1932) Persia 
also ceded to Turkey a small territory, comprising 
the eastern slope of Little Ararat (cf. MSOS, 1934, 
ii, 116); thus at present the whole territory of the 
immense mountain belongs to Turkey. (Cf. G. 
Jaschke, Die Nordostgrenze der Tiirket und Nachit- 
schewan, WI, 1935, 111-5; idem, Geschichte der 
russisch-tirkischen Kaukasusgrense, Archiv des V dlker- 
rechts, 1953, 198-206.) : 
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AGRA, town, headquarters of a division and 
district of the name in the state of Uttar Pradésh, is 
situated on the banks of the river Yamun§, 27°1’ N, 
77° 59° E. Pop. (1951) 375,665, of whom 15.6% are 
Muslims. The city was for a long time the seat of 
residence of the Mughal emperors, and is renowned 
especially for its remarkable monuments of Mughal 
architecture. 

History. Little is known about the early history 
of Agra, but there is no doubt it was founded long 
before the Muslim invasions of India. The first 
reference to the city, and to an ancient fortress in 
it, is contained in a kastda written in praise of the 
Ghaznawid prince Mahmid b. Ibrahim by the poet 
Mas‘“id b. Sa‘d b. Salman (d. 515/1121 or 526/1131), 
wherein the conquest of the fortress (presumably 
during the reign of Sultan Mas‘iid III, 493-508/ 
1099-1115) is mentioned. The town was ruled by 
Radjpit chiefs, who, upon making their submission 
to the Sultanate of Delhi, were allowed to keep their 
control over it, under the overall command of the 
governor of Biydna province. It remained unnoticed 
until Sultan Sikandar Lodi (894-923/1489-1517) 
rebuilt the city in 911/1505 and made it the seat of 
his government. The place quickly gained in im- 
portance and attracted scholars and learned men 
from many parts of the Muslim world. Commanding 
routes to Gwalior and Malwa in the south, Radj- 
putadna in the west, Delhi and the Pandjab in the 
north-west, and the plain of the Ganges in the east, 
it soon became a strategic and trading centre. It 
continued to be the capital of Ibrahim Lédi (923-32/ 
1517-26) and, on his defeat in 932/1526, it became 
the capital of Babur. In addition to building his 
palace of Carbagh, Babur laid out a number of 
gardens in the city and constructed many baths. 
His nobles followed his example, and a considerable 
Portion of the old city was levelled down. The city 
remained Hum§ayiin’s and Shir Shah’s capital, but 
neither Humayiin, nor Shir Shah or his successors 
were able to spend much time there. It again became 
the seat of government in the third year of Akbar’s 
reign (965/1558), when he took up residence in the 
citadel formerly known as Badal Gadh, and his 
nobles built their houses on both banks of the river. 
In 972/1565 the construction of the fort on the site 
of Badal Gadh was undertaken, but before it could 
be completed, the building of Fathpir Sikri [g¢.v.] 
was commenced. From 982/1574 to 994/1586 Akbar 
lived mostly in the new city, and later, till 1006/1598, 
his headquarters were generally at Lahore. In the 
latter year he returned to Agra. On his death in 
1014/1605, Djahangir ascended the throne in that 
city and lived there almost continuously from 
1016/1607 to 1022/1613. He spent another year at 
Agra in 1027/1618, but later, until his death in 
1037/1628, he spent most of his time in Kashmir and 
Lahore. Like his father, Shah Djahan also ascended 
the throne at Agra, but had to leave for the Deccan 
in the following year. From 1040/1631 to 1042/1633 
he again resided in the city, but after that, except 
for brief visits, he did not stay there for long. 
Thereafter, he lived mostly at Delhi, where he built 
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the new city of Shahdjahanabad. (The name of | arches became common and marble arcades of 


Agra was also changed to Akbarabad, but the latter 
name was never widely used.) In 1067/1657 he fell 
seriously ill and was brought to Agra by his eldest 
son, Dara Shikih. In the war of succession that 
broke out, Awrangzib was victorious and ascended 
the throne in 1068/1658. Shah Djahan was impri- 
soned in the Fort, where he died in 1076/1666. On 
hearing the news, Awrangzib returned to Agra and 
held Court there for some time. Later, he again 
stayed in Agra from 1079/1669 to 1081/1671. 
However, Awrangzib’s usual place of residence was, 
first, Delhi, and then, in the Deccan. Though, in 
the 17th century, the court did not remain at Agra 
for long, the place was nevertheless regarded as 
one of the capital cities of the Empire. Most of the 
European travellers who visited India considered 
it to be one of the largest cities they had seen, 
comparable in size to Paris, London and Constan- 
tinople. It was a centre of trade and commerce and 
was well known for its textile industry, gold inlay 
work, stone and marble work and crystal. However 
the population as well as the trade diminished 
considerably when the court was away. 

The successors of Awrangzib lived mostly in 
Delhi, though Agra continued to be important 
politically. During the second half of the 18th 
century, it suffered much from the depredations of 
the Djats (q¢.v.], the Mahrattas and the Rohillahs. 
Though nominal Mughal sovereignty over the town 
continued till it was annexed by the British in 1803, 
except for the years 1774 to 1785 when Nadjaf Khan 
(d. 1782) and his successors were its governors, 
Agra was under the occupation of the Djats (1761- 
1770, and 1773-74) and the Mahrattds (1758-61, 
1770-73, and 1785-1803). 

Monuments. The Fort. The present fort of 
Agra was built by Akbar on the site of the Lodi fortress 
of Badal Gadh on the right bank of the Yamuna. It 
was constructed in about eight years (1565-73) under 
the superintendance of Muhammad Kasim Khan 
Mir-i Bahr at a cost of 35 lacs of rupees. It is in 
the shape of an irregular semi-circle with its base 
along the river. The fort is surrounded by a double 
wall, loop-holed for musketry, the distance between 
the walls being 40 ft. The outer wall, just under 70 ft. 
high and faced with red sand-stone, is about 14 miles 
in circuit and represents the first conception of 
dressed stone on such a large scale. The principal 
gateway, the Delhi Gate, is one of the most impres- 
sive portals in India. Within the fort, according to 
Abu’l Fadl, Akbar built “upward of 500 edifices of 
red stone in the fine styles of Bengal and Gudjrat’’. 
Most of these buildings were demolished by Shah 
Djahan to make room for his marble structures, 
among those that still stand Akbar? and Bangali 
Mahalls are the earliest. Akbar’s buildings are 
characterised by carved stone brackets which 
support the stone beams, wide eaves and flat 
ceilings, the arch being used sparingly. Similar in 
design is the Djahdngirt Makall, a double-storeyed 
construction, 261 ft. by 288 ft., supposed to have 
been built by Akbar for Prince Salim (later Djah- 
Angir) but very probably built by Djahangir himself 
for the Radjpit princesses of the karam, though 
Cunningham thinks it was built by Ibrahim Lédi. 
After the accession of Shah Djah4an architectural 
style underwent a radical change. With the discovery 
of marble quarries, red sand-stone was practically 
eliminated and large-scale use of marble made 
carved line and flowing rhythm of style possible. 
Instead of the beam and brackets, foliated or cusped 


engrailed arches distinguished the buildings of 
Shah Djahan. Among he most important of his 
buildings in the Fort are the Khdss Makall and its 
adjoining north and south pavilions; the Shisk 
Mahkall a bath whose walls and ceilings are spangled 
over with tiny mirrors of irregular shape set in 
stucco relief; the Muthamman Burdj built for the 
Empress Mumtaz Mahall (in which building Shah 
Djahan breathed his last); the Diwdn-i Khass (or 
private assembly chamber); the Diwan-i ‘dmm 
(or public audience chamber) having a court 500 ft 
by 73 ft,, and a pillared hall 201 ft. by 67 ft. with 
an alcove of inlaid marble being the throne gallery 
(built of red sand-stone plastered with white marble 
stucco which is artistically guilded); the Moti 
Masdjid (or Pearl Mosque) a magnificent structure 
of white marble standing on a plinth of red sand- 
stone. 

Not far from the fort stands the DjdmiS Masdjid, 
built by Djahan Ara Bégam, the eldest daughter of 
Shah Djahan, in 1058/1648, a red sand-stone building 
having three domes and five gracefully proportioned 
arches, the central archway being a semi-domed 
double portal. 

The tomb of Akbar at Sikandara, constructed 
in Djahangir’s reign on a site selected by Akbar 
himself, stands in the middle of a well-laid garden 
about five miles from Agra. Very probably some 
idea of the design was settled by Akbar, but the 
building lacks that correctness which is characteristic 
of the construction undertaken by that monarch. 
The building is 340 ft. square, consisting of five 
terraces diminishing as they ascend. The lowest 
storey is arcaded and in the centre of each side 
is inserted a large portico with a deeply recessed 
archway. The next three storeys consist of super- 
imposed tiers of pillared arcades and kiosks built 
mainly of red sand-stone. The topmost storey is 
of white marble and is screened with perforated 
lattices. Each corner of this storey is surmounted 
by a slender kiosk. 

The tomb of Djahangir’s minister, Mirza 
Ghiyath Bég entitled I‘tim4d al-Dawla (d. 1622), 
constructed by his daughter, the Empress Nir 
Djahan and completed in 1628, stands in the middle 
of a well-laid garden on the left bank of the river. 
The mausoleum consists of a square lower storey 
69 ft. wide with a gracefully proportioned octagonal 
turret, like a dwarfed minaret, thrown out from 
each corner; while the second storey rises in the 
form of a traceried pavilion covered by a canopy 
shaped vaulted roof sending out broad stooping 
eaves, surmounted by two golden pinnacles. It is 
the first large building in India built entirely of 
marble and is remarkable for the richness of its 
decoration and profuse pietra dura work. 

Tadj Mahall. The most famous building at 
Agra is the Tddj Makall, the beautiful mausoleum 
erected by Shah Djahan for his dearly loved wife, 
Ardjumand Bani Bégam, entitled Mumtaz Mahall, 
popularly known to her contemporaries as Tadj 
Mahall. She was the daughter of Asaf Khan, son 
of I‘timad al-Dawla, and was married to Shah 
Djahan in 1612 at the age of nineteen. She bore 
him fourteen children and died in June 1631 at 
Burhanpir after giving birth to a daughter. Work 
on the mausoleum was started almost immediately 
after her death and was completed in about twelve 
years at a cost of five million rupees, though some 
later writers have put the figure at 30 million rupees. 
According to the contemporary European traveller, 
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Tavernier, the structure, together with its subsidiary 
buildings, was completed in about twenty-two years 
during which period twenty thousand workmen 
were continuously employed on it. The best architects 
and craftsmen, each a specialist in his own field, 
available in the Empire as well as in the neighbouring 
countries were engaged for the work, which was 
carried on under the general supervision of Makramat 
Khan and Mir ‘Abd al-Karim. The tradition that the 
architect of the Tdaédj Makall was a Venetian, 
Geronimo Veroneo, based on a statement made by 
Father Manrique, finds no corroboration either in 
the Mughal chronicles or in the writings of the other 
contemporary European travellers like Tavernier, 
Bernier, and Thevenot, who regarded the building 
as a purely oriental work. Its close resemblance 
with the tomb of Humayin at Delhi, and an analysis 
of its architectural as well as decorative features, 
suggest that it was undoubtedly the culminating 
point in the evolution of the Indo-Muslim style of 
architecture, though no other building in India is 
quite as exquisite, elegant or beautiful. 

The tomb, built of white marble from Djodhpiar, 
stands on a raised platform, 18 feet high and 313 
feet square, faced with foliated arches. At each 
corner of this platform there is a beautifully propor- 
tioned cylindrical minaret, 133 ft. high girt with three 
galleries and finished with an open domed catr throw- 
ing out broad eaves. In the centre of the platform 
stands the mausoleum, a square of 186 feet, with 
angles canted to the extent of 33 ft. 9 ins., the fagade 
rising 92 ft. 3 ins. from the platform. In each face of 
the building is a high arched recessed porch. On 
either side of each porch, and at the canted angles, 
there are arched recesses of uniform size arranged 
in two storeys. These recesses and the porches are 
vaulted. Above each of the canted angles stands a 
domed pillared kiosk, while the centre is occupied 
by a beautiful bulbous dome, rising from a high 
circular drum, and surmounted by a gilt pinnacle 
finished with a crescent. The central dome, 58 ft. in 
diameter and rising 74 feet above the roof or 191 
feet from the platform, is one of the finest in the 
world. Beneath the dome is the central chamber, 
octagonal within, buttressed at each angle by small 
octagonal rooms of two storeys, with the great 
porches in between each pair. In the middle of the 
central chamber is the cenotaph of Mumtaz Mahall, 
and beside it that ot her husband. Immediately 
beneath these, in the crypt, are the two graves. The 
cenotaphs are enclosed by a remarkable screen of 
trellis-work of white marble. The porches are 
framed in-ornamental inscriptions from the Kur?4n, 
and the beauty of the whole is enhanced by copious 
and graceful ornamentation in pietra dura. All the 
spandrels, angles, and important architectural 
details are inlaid with semi-precious stones combined 
in wreaths, scrolls, and frets, as exquisite in design as 
beautiful in colour. The tomb is surrounded by a 
formal garden of great beauty, with long lily-ponds, 
also of marble, containing a row of fountains, 
leading from the principal entrance to the mausoleum. 
The river, which bounds the garden on the north, 
provides marvellous reflections of the building. 
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AGRICULTURE (see FILAua}. 

AHAD [see KHABAR AL-WAHID]. 

AHADITH [see HaApitH). 

AHADIYYA [see ALLAH, WAHDA]. 

AHAGGAR, a Berber word denoting (a) the 
members (pl. thaggaran) of one of the noble tribes 
constituting the former group of the Northern Tuaregs 
(q.v.], and (b) one of these tribes (Kal Ahaggar or 
Thaggaron), inhabiting a region to which it has given 
the name of Ahaggar (Hoggar). 

In its widest sense, the Ahaggar is the group of 
territories under the dominion of the Kel Ahaggar. 
It covers an area of about 200,000 sq. miles between 
lat. 21°-25° N and long. 3°-6° E. Bounded by moun- 
tain massifs (the Ahanaf to the E., the Tassili of 
the Ajjer to the N.-E., the Immidir to the N., the 
Adrar of the Ifoghas [¢.v.] and the Ayr [q.v.] to the 
S.), it consists of a barren peneplain bounded by 
the Tassili, which stretch out in an arc both north 
and south, and dominated by mountain massifs, 
of which the highest and most important is, in the 
centre, the Atakor n-Ahaggar or Ahaggar proper, 
with a mean altitude of 7,200 ft. and with peaks 
rising to 9,835 ft. (Tahat, 9,835 ft.; Ilaman, 9,510 ft.; 
Asekrom, 9,110 ft.). Valleys and steep gorges which 
debouch into shallow enclosed basins are evidence 
that in the past the volume of water was more 
considerable than at present, when the water courses 
are extremely irregular, and consist of subterranean 
channels which are easily accessible in places (see 
IGHARGHAR]. It has a desert climate, and the vege- 
tation is poor and thorny. The few trees which 
Manage to survive are stunted and apparently 
unable to reproduce themselves further. The fauna 
comprises several ungulata, principally gazelles, and 
cheetahs, jackals and hares. The people grow dates 
and a few cereals, breed camels and goats and 
employ large numbers of donkeys. 

The name of the region is taken from that of the 
peoples who inhabit it or who rule it, the Kal 
Ahaggar. The word ahaggar is to be related to the 
name of the Huwwara [q.v.] tribe, the change from 
ww to gg being normal in Berber phonetics, and it 
is likely that branches of this tribe, coming from 
the Fazzan, established themselves during the 
historical era in the mountain massif which has 
taken their name, and reduced the inhabitants of 
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the region to vassal status. The problem of the origins 
of these peoples is still not solved (see BERBERS], 
and the local traditions and the theories formulated 
by writers at different periods about the populating 
of the Ahaggar must be treated with reserve. It is 
clear however that the country has been inhabited 
from remote antiquity, as witness the traces of work 
in stone and the many rock engraving which have 
been discovered (see F. de Chasseloup-Laubat, Art 
rupestre au Hoggar, Paris 1938). 

The Ahaggar country was visited several times 
during the course of the rgth century. After the 
massacre of the Flatters mission (1880) and the 
Foureau-Lamy expedition (1898), the aménokal [q.v.] 
Misi ag AméAstan surrendered to Commandant | 
Laperrine in 1904, and Ahaggar was placed under 
the control of France. It forms part of the Oasis 
Territory and its chief centre, Tamanrasset, comprises 
less than 1,000 inhabitants. 

The population of the Ahaggar does not exceed 
5,000. The noble tribes of the Kal Ghola, Taytok 
and Tégehé Mallet, with their subdivisions and 
subject tribes constitute the Ahaggar confederacy, 
the aménokal being chosen from amongst the Kal 
Ghala. 

The Touareg of the Ahaggar live in tents. Society is 
divided into three classes: the noble and suzerain 
tribes (Ihaggaren or Imuhagh), the subject tribes 
(Amghid, pl. Imghad) and slaves (akli, pl. iklan). 
The Ihaggaren, essentially warriors, levied tribute 
from the Imghad in exchange for their protection. 
They deputed all manual labour to them and to 
the slaves, and themselves lived by warfare and 
pillage. By putting an end to their warlike activities, 
the occupation of the country by France had some- 
what curtailed the resources of the Ihaggaran, who 
nevertheless retain their prestige and continue to 
be supported by the Imghad. 

For their writing (t/inagh), language (tamahakk), 
the subject of a masterly study by P. de Foucauld, 
and literature, see BERBERS. 

Bibliography: Duveyrier, Les Touareg du 
Nord, Paris 1864; Benhazera, Six mois chez les 
Touareg del’ Ahhaggar, Algiers 1908; E. F. Gautier, 
La conquéte du Sahara, Paris 1910; idem, Le 
Sahara, Paris 1928; Ch. de Foucauld, Dictionnaire 
de noms propres, Paris 1940, 97-101; idem, Dictton- 
natre towareg-frangats, Paris 1952, Ul, 533-39; the 
monograph of H. Lhote, Les Touaregs du Hoggar, 
Paris 1944, which has a detailed bibliography, is 
an essential work. (Cu. PELLAT) 
‘AHD, injunction, command ; thence: obligation, 

engagement; thence: agreement, covenant, 
treaty. The term (as well as the rst and the 3rd 
forms of the corresponding verb) occurs frequently 
in the Kur?an. It is used there over the whole range 
of its meanings, of Allah’s covenant with men and 
His commands, of the religious engagement into 
which the believers have entered, of political agree- 
ments and undertakings of believers and unbelievers 
towards the Prophet and amongst each other, and 
of ordinary civil agreements and contracts (xvii, 34; 
xxiii, 8; lxx, 32); occasionally, the agreement is 
personified: it ‘‘will be asked’’ to give evidence 
(xvii, 34; xxxiii, 15). From the idea of God’s covenant 
derive the Christian Arabic terms al-‘akd al-‘atik and 
al-‘ahd al-djadid for the Old and the New Testament 
respectively. The basic concrete concept is ‘“‘joining 
together’, whereas the synonym ‘akd derives from 
the concrete idea of “‘binding’’. In later usage, the 
latter term is commonly used of civil engagements 
and contracts, whereas ‘ahd is generally restricted to 
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‘political enactments and treaties, in particular to 
the appointment of a successor, a wali al-‘ahd (q.v.], 
by a ruler, and to treaties of alliance with non- 
Muslims outside the Islamic state, who are therefore 
called ahl al-‘akd; this last term is occasionally 
extended, on one side to the musta?min [see AMAN], 
and on the other to the dkimmis (see DHIMMaA]; both 
aman and dhimma are, indeed, a political ‘ahd with 
religious sanction. 

Bibliography: Lane, Lexicon, s.v.; Dijur- 
djani, TaYifat, 165; W. Heffening, Fremdenrecht, 
index s.v.; A. Jeffery, in MW, 1950, 120f.; E.. 
Tyan, Institutions du droit public musulnan i, 
Paris 1953, 270 ff. (J. Scuacut) 
AL-AHDAL (plur. Mahadila, < *Mahdalf for am- 

Ahdali( ?); on etym. cf. al-Muhibbl, i ,67, Wiistenfeld, 
6), a family of sayyids living mostly in SW 
Arabia, descended from the sixth ‘Alid imam Dija‘far 
al-Sadik. Their ancestor, ‘Ali b. ‘Umar b. Muh. al- 
Ahdal, called Kutb al-Yaman, and his son Abt Bakr 
(d. 700/1300) were famous siifis, living in the little 
town of Murawa‘a (TA) or Marawi‘a (al-Muhibbi) 
N (ktbliyya) of Bayt al-Fakih Ibn ‘Udjayl, where 
their graves are visited by pilgrims. To this clan 
belong the following siff scholars: 

1. Husayn b. ‘Abd al-Rahmdn b. Muh., Badr 
al-Din (b. in Kuhriyya 779/1377, d. as Mufti in 
Aby&at Husayn 855/1451). Among eighteen titles 
enumerated by al-Sakhawi, Daw” iii, 146f. are 
Tuhfat al-Zaman fi Ta’rikh Sadat al- Vaman (ASyan 
Ahl al-Y., Hadjdji Khalifa), an adaptation and 
Gonitiniiation of al-Djanadi’s Ta?vikh (al-Suluk); a 
similar revision of al-Yafi‘l, Mir°’at al-Djanan was 
called Ghirbal al-Zamdan. Cf. Brockelmann, II, 185, 
S II, 238f.; F. Rosenthal, A history of Muslim. 
historiography, 248, 355, 407. 

2. Husayn b. al-Siddik b. Husayn (grandson of 1) 
(b. 850/1446 in Abyat Husayn, d. 903/1497 in 
‘Adan) abridged, according to his pupil Abii Makh- 
rama, his grandfather’s Ta°vikh (i.e. Tuk/at al-Zaman).. 
A mosque was built in ‘Adan in his memory in 1847. 
Cf. Brockelmann, S II, 251 (incorrect), Nur, 27-30, 
Daw”, iii, 144. 

3. Tahir b. Husayn b. ‘Abd al-Rahmin, Djamél. 
al-Din (b. 914/1508 in Muradwa‘a, d. 998/1590 in 
Zabid), a jurist and traditionist, abridged a work 
of his ancestor Husayn (no. 1) called Matahb Akt 
al-Kurba fi Sharh Du‘d@ al-Wali Abi Harba (Nir, 
447 ff., cf. Daw, iii, 146). His son 

4. Muh. b. Tahir wrote Bughyat al-Talib bi- 
Ma‘rifat Awlad ‘Ali b. Abi Talib (Wiist., 7; Brockel- 
mann, S II, 239 is incorrect). 

5. Hatim b. Ahmad b. Misa b. Abi?l-Kasim b. 
Muh. (d. 1013/1604 in the seaport Makha? (Mukha), 
where he had lived for 37 years), famous siff and 
scholar, ‘‘the Ibn ‘Arabi of his time’’, according to 
his disciple ‘Abd al-Kadir al-‘Aydaris (Ndr, 
161-475), who published their correspondence in the 
work al-Darr al-Basim min Rawd al-Sayyid Hatim. 
His improvised poems were collected into a diwan. 
Cf. Brockelmann, II, 407, S II, 565; al-Muhibbt, 
i, 496-500, Wiist., 114, Serjeant, Materials, ii, 585 f. 

6. Abi Bakr b. Abi*l-Kasim b. Ahmad (b. 984/ 
1576, d. 1035/1626) had a z@wiya in al-Mahatt (Wadi 
Rima‘). Among his works are: Nafhat al-Mandal (ft 
Taradjim Sadat al-Ahdal, Ism, Pasha, Dhayl) and al- 
Ahsab al-‘Aliyya fi?l-Ansab al-A hdaliyya. Cf. Brockel- 
mann, II, 544; al-Muhibbi, i, 64-8, Wiist., 112 f. 

7. ‘Abd al-Rahman b. Sulayman (d. 1250/1835) 
is mentioned with eight titles in Brockelmann, S$ ITI, 
1311. Another work, al-Nafas al-Yamdani fit ‘Idi jazat 
Bani?l-Shawkani, cited by Serjeant, Materials, ii, 587. 
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For two more members of this family, with the 
nisba al-Misawi, Muh. al-Kazim in the 9/15th 
century, the other in recent time, see Brockelmann, 
S II, 239, 865. A collection of traditions on South 
Arabia, Nathr al-Durr al-Maknin min Fad@il al- 
Yaman al-Maymin, was published ca. 1350/1931 in 
Cairo by Muh. b. ‘Ali al-Ahdalf al-Husayni al-Azhari. 

Bibltography: Shardji, Tabakait al-Khawass, 

80, 173, 190; Sakhawi, al-Daw? al-Lami‘, iii, 

144-7; ‘Abd al-Kadir al-‘Aydaris(i), al-N&r al- 

Safir, passim; Muhibbi, Khuldsat al-Athar, passim; 

F. Wiistenfeld, Die Cufiten in Stid-Arabien im 

XI, (XVII.) Jahrhundert, 111-5; H. C. Kay, 

Yaman, xviiif.; O. Léfgren, in MO, xxv, 129 f.; 

idem, Arab. Texte zur Kenntnis der Stadt Aden, 

introd., 22 f. and passim ;R. B. Serjeant, Materials 

for South Arabian history, i-ii, BSOAS, 1950, 281- 

307, 581-601). (O. L6rcrEN) 

AHDATH, literally “young men”, a kind of 
urban militia which plays a considerable role in 
the cities of Syria and Upper Mesopotamia from the 
4th/roth to the 6th/r2th centuries, and is parti- 
cularly well known at Aleppo and Damascus. Offi- 
cially, its role is that of a police, charged with public 
order, fire-fighting, etc., and also, in time of need, 
with military defence in reinforcement of the regular 
troops. For these services the akdath receive stipends 
allocated from the product of certain urban taxes. 
The only distinction between them and any ordinary 
police is the local nonprofessional nature of their 
recruitment, but it is precisely this which gives 
them an effective function, much more important 
and often quite different from that of a police. As 
armed and pugnacious men of the native-born 
population, they constitute in face of the political 
authorities (usually foreigners, or in any case from 
outside the city) the dynamic element of “‘municipal”’ 
oppositions. It is for this reason that we repeatedly 
find them rising against the domination of the 
princes, and sometimes, when the latter are weak, 
forcing upon them in effect a regime of condominium 
in the city. In relation to the population, however, 
they do not always represent the same strata. At 
critical moments, for example at Damascus immedi- 
ately after the Fatimid occupation, they are domin- 
ated by popular elements; more often they appear 
to accept the direction of the bourgoisie, and form 
more especially a body of supporters for one or two 
great families, from whom is drawn their chief, the 
vais, This vais forces the authorities to recognize 
him as ra?is al-balad, a kind of mayor, whose in- 
fluence counterbalances, and sometimes exceeds, 
that of the kadi, also a local notable. Out of this 
there may thus emerge finally veritable urban 
dynasties, such as (parallel to the Bani ‘Ammar of 
Tripoli, arising out of the kdadis of that city) the 
Bani Nisan of Amid, hereditary chiefs of Amid in 
the 6th/12th century under the nominal suzerainty 
of the Inalid Turkman princes. The portrait of the 
cities of Syria and the Dijazira furnished to us by 
these facts is evidently at some remove from the 
common view which presents them as lacking any 
kind of municipal structure. The ahddth were, of 
course, most active at times and places in which 
a professional police (shurta [g.v.]) could not be main- 
tained, and for this reason neither Baghdad nor 
Cairo offer us a comparable picture. Their final 
decadence begins with the establishment by the 
Saldjikids or their successors of military comman- 
dants (shthna (q.v.]) at the head of each city, supported 
by garrisons drawn from the regular army. About 
the same period the term akdatk is applied also to 
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armed bands of the Batiniyya or ‘Assassins’ in 
Syria. 

The term is found in earlier centuries in ‘Irak, 
especially in Basra and Kifa in the 2nd/8th century, 
but also in Baghdad and elsewhere. The officer in 
charge of the akdatk was responsible for public order, 
but the term afdatk in this case has generally been 
taken (following the opinion of Dozy, s.v.) in the 
other sense, equally justified by etymology, of 
blameworthy ‘“‘innovations’’ of such a nature as to 
disturb public order and whose authors should be 
seized and punished. In general use, the term 
certainly has in given contexts the sense of ‘‘crime’’, 
but equally certainly in other contexts the sense of 
groups of ‘‘young men’’, vaguely specified. In the 
light of the materials described above, Dozy’s view 
must be regarded as open to question; but up to the 
present time no text has come to notice which allows 
of a definite decision. 

The further question arises of the relations between 
the Syrian and Mesopotamian akddéth and the fityan 
(see FATA) and ‘Sayydrin (see ‘AyYAR) whose exis- 
tence is documented in ‘Irak and the Iranian regions 
throughout the Middle Ages, and who also were 
especially active from the 4th/roth to 6th/r2th 
centuries. These certainly played the role of ‘‘active 
wing’ of the popular oppositions to the official 
authorities, parallel to, but more vigorously pressed 
than, that of the akdath; the Iranian cities, moreover, 
all had apparently a ra?is, who seems sometimes to 
have been the ra7is of the fitydn in his city. Etymo- 
logically also, ahdath and fityén have the same 
meaning. Nevertheless, though there is often con- 
vergence in fact, the two institutions differ in their 
origin, and these differences persisted. Fityan and 
‘ayyaran were essentially private groups, recruited 
from the depressed classes and more violent in 
action, and it was only by gradual stages that they 
sometimes succeeded in drawing certain bourgeois or 
aristocratic elements in their train, or in replacing 
the military police. They often formed organized 
bodies with initiatory rites, within which there 
developed the peculiar ideology of the futuswa [q.v.]. 
No parallel to this has yet been found among the 
ahdaik. It may not be accidental that the boundary 
between cities with fityan and those with afddath 
corresponds very closely to the ancient Byzantine- 
Sasanid frontier, a fact which suggests that the 
ahdath may possibly be related to the ancient 
“factions’’ of the Later Roman empire. The whole 
question can, however, only be investigated in the 
framework of the general social study of the Islamic 
cities, on which little work has yet been done. 

Bibliography: Numerous references to ahdath 
in Ibn al-Kalanisi, Dhayl Ta>rikh Dimashk 

(Amedroz) (Eng.tr. by H. A. R. Gibb, The Damas- 

cus Chronicle of the Crusades, London 1932; Fr. tr. 

by R. Le Tourneau, Damas de 1075 @ 1154, Paris 

1952); also in Ibn al-‘Adim, Ta°rikh Halab (Dahan), 

Ibn Abi Tayyi (ap. Ibn al-Furat, in MS), Ibn al- 

Athir, Yahya al-Antaki (Kratchkowsky & Vasiliev), 

Sibt b. al-Djawzi, and other Syrian sources. For 

the ‘Iraki problem see esp. Tabari, passim, and 

Mawardi, al-Ahkam al-Sultaniyya, ch. xix. Sum- 

mary in Recueil de la Soc. Jean Bodin, vi, by 

Cl. Cahen, who is preparing a more complete study; 

remarks by Reinaud in JA, 1848/ii, 231; indi- 

cations by Gibb and Le Tourneau in their in- 
troductions to translations of Ibn al-Kalanisi; 

Jj. Sauvaget, Alep, 96, 103, 139. See also AKHI, 

“ayYAR, FATA, (CL. CAHEN) 
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AHI, Turkish poet, whose real name seems to 
have been Befili Hasan (‘‘Hasan with the. mole’’). 
His father Sidi Khodja was a merchant in Trstenik 
(not far from Nicopolis). After the latter’s death 
Ahi went to Istanbul and chose for himself the 
career of a scholar, but for a long time advanced 
no further than the rank of candidate (mulazim), 
because he declined the position of méderris in 
Bayazid Pasha’s medrese in Brusa. Finally he obtained 
the less important position of miiderris in Kara 
Ferya (Berrhoea), where he died in 923/1517. He 
left two unfinished poetical works, of which the titles 
are: Shirin we-Perwiz (imitating Sheykhi’s Khusrew 
u-Shirin), and Husn u-Dil (Istanbul 1277). The latter 
work is an allegorical poem written in prose inter- 
spersed with verses, and is an imitation of Fattahi’s 
{g.v.] work of the same title. Gibb has epitomized 
its contents. 

Bibliography: Sehi, 108; Latifi (Chabert), 
105; ‘Ashik Celebi and Kinalt- -zade, s v.; Gibb, 
ii, 286 ff.; Hammer-Purgstall, Gesch. d. ‘Osinan. 
Dichthunst, i, 209; Yeni Medjmit“a, 1918, no. 54; 
Istanbul K: itapliklari Tiirkge Yazma divanlar kata- 
logu, no. 33. 
aAL-AHKAF, the title of Sara xlvi of the Kur?an, 

and a geographical term the meaning and 
application of which have been generally mis- 
understood. The Sira derives its title from verse 
21, which speaks of ‘Ad as warning his people 
in al-Ahkaf. The word afka/ is usually interpreted 
in dictionaries, books of tafsiv, and translations of 
the Kur?An as meaning curved sand dunes. Medieval 
Arab geographers considered al-Ahkaf to be the 
name of a sand desert in Southern Arabia, said to 
lie between Hadramawt and ‘Uman, i.e., in the 
eastern part of al-Ramla or al-Rub‘ al-Khalf (g.v.]. 
Modern Western geographers, on the other hand, 
have inclined towards the identification of al-Ahkaf 
with the whole of al-Ramla or just its western half. 
C. Landberg (Hadramotit, 146-160) showed that al- 
Ahk4f as a regional name is used in Southern Arabia 
as roughly synonymous with Hadramawt in the 
broadest sense and is not applied to the sands 
farther north. The southern bedouins define Barr 
al-Ahkaf as the mountainous area running behind 
the coast from Zufar west to Aden, the central valley 
of which is WadI Hadramawt; to them the word 
ahka} means simply mountains and is not associated 
either with dunes or, as suggested by Landberg, 
with caves (kwhi/). A statement made to SAH b. 
Abi Talib by a man of Hadramawt, as recounted by 
Ibn al-Kalbi and repeated by al-Bakri and Yakut 
(s.v.), indicates that even in ancient times ahk4/ may 
have been used in Southern Arabia in this connection 
rather than as a name for dunes in the Great Desert. 
(G. RENTz) 

AHKAM, pl. of fukm, decision, judgment. 
{See also naKam.] In the Kur?an, the word occurs 
only in the singular, and is used (as is the correspon- 
ding verb) of Allah, the Prophets, and other men. 
Used of Allah, it denotes both individual ordinances 
and the whole of His dispensation (iii, 79; xlv, 16; 
lx, ro). In the ultimate sense, final jurisdiction 
belongs to Allah alone [see AL-MUHAKKIMA], but He 
has given authority to make decisions to His Pro- 
phets. The jurisdiction of Muhammad, in particular, 
is opposed to that of paganism (v, 50). So hukm 
comes to mean the authority, imperium, of the 
Islamic government and, on the other hand, the 
judgment of a kadI on a concrete case. 

From &ukm in the sense of a judicial decision derive 
the meanings of a logical judgment concerning a 
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thing, of a status to be predicated of a thing or of 
a person, and of a rule in religious law, in grammar, 
and in other sciences. In all these meanings, the 
term is freely used in the plural. In particular, one 
speaks of al-ahkam al-khamsa, the “five qualifica- 
tions’? (obligatory, recommended, indifferent, re- 
prehensible, forbidden), by one or the other of which 
every act of man is qualified in religious law [see 
SHARI‘a]. In a broader sense, akka@m means the sum 
of the rules pertaining to any given subject (cf. the 
titles of books such as akkam al-awkdaf ‘On Wakdf’’, 
al-ahkam al-suljaniyya ‘On Government’’, also 
akkam al-akhira ‘“‘On the Next World’’; ahkam al- 
nudjum “astrology”, etc.). In the field of religious 
law, akkdm is therefore synonymous with the fur‘, 
the positive law as opposed to legal theory or juris- 
prudence {see FIKH]; but as it also means judicial 
decisions, the term is more specifically used of the 
application of legal rules to concrete cases. 
Bibliography: Lane, Lexicon, s.v. hukm; 

Djurdjani, TaYi/at, 97; A. Sprenger, Dictionary of 

the Technical Terms, s.v. hukm; J. Horovitz, 

Koranische Untersuchungen, 721.; A. Jeffery, in 

MW, 1950, 121f.; R. Bell, Introduction to the 

Quran, 153; L. Gardet, La Cité musulmane, index, 

s.v. ahkaém and hukm. (J. Scuacut) 

AHL (a.), originally meaning ‘‘those who occupy 
with one the same tent (Hebrew 6hel)”’, thus “family, 
inmates”. Therefore ahi al-Bayt means literally “the 
household of the Prophet”. When the ahi (pl. ahdli) 
of a town or a country is spoken of it denotes 
its inhabitants, sometimes, as in Medina (according 
to Burton), specially those who were born there 
and own houses. But this word is often connected 
with other concepts, and is in these combinations 
more loosely used, so that it may come to mean 
“sharing in a thing, belonging to it’’, or ‘“‘owner of 
the same”, etc. Some of the compounds with ahi 
most in use follow here. 

AHL at-AHWA? (a.; sing. hawa, “predilection, 
inclination of the soul’; comp. Kur?4n vi, 151) is 
a term applied by the orthodox theologians to those 
followers of Islam, whose religious tenets in certain 
details deviate from the general ordinances of the 
Sunnite confession (cf. ZDMG, 1898, 159). AS ex- 
amples there are mentioned: Djabariyya, Kadariyya, 
Rawafid, Khaw4ridj, anthropomorphists, Mu‘attila. 
From the above definition it may be inferred that 
in the sense of Muslim theology it is not proper 
to designate these tendencies as sects. 

(I. GoLpz1HER) 

AHL at-BAYT, Av at-Bayt, “the people of the 
House”, Av at-Nasi, ‘the family of the Pro- 
phet”, all mean the same; the term Ai Yasin also 
occurs. The origin of the phrase is to be found in the 
strong clan sense of the pre-Islamic Arabs, among 
whom the term al-bayt was applied to or adopted by 
the ruling family of a tribe (by derivation from an 
ancient right of guardianship of the symbol of the 
tribal deity, according to H. Lammens, Le Culte des 
Bétyles, in L’Arabte occidentale avant l'Hégire, Beirut 
_ 1928, 136 ff., 154 ff.), and survived into later 
centuries in the plural form al-bwystat for the noble 
tribal families [see AHL aL-BUYOTAT and ALJ. In 
early Islamic times the term bayt was applied to 
themselves by a number of families, e.g. by ‘Abd 
Allah b. ‘Umar to the house of ‘Umar (Ibn SAbd 
al-Hakam, Sirvat ‘Umar b. ‘Abd al-‘Asis, Cairo 1927, 
19), and by ‘Umar II to the Umayyad house (imnama 
al-Hadjdjadi* minna ahl* 'l-bayt*: ibid. 24). In the 
Kur’4n the phrase ahi* 'I-bayt! occurs twice: once 
in xi, 73, applied to the house of Ibrahim; the 
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second passage, xxxiii, 33 (‘‘God desires only to 
remove filthiness from you (masc. pl.), ahi? ’I-bayt‘, 
and with cleansing to cleanse you’’), serves as the 
proof-text for its application to the house of Muham- 
mad (but see R. Paret, in Orientalische Studien Enno 
Littmann .... tiberreicht, Leiden 1935, 127-20). 

The precise interpretation of the term in xxxiii, 
33, gave rise to differences of opinion. In one tradi- 
tion, according to which Salman al-Firisi (q.v.] is 
included among the afl al-bayt (Ibn Hisham, Sira 
(Cairo), iii, 241; Ibn Sa‘d, iv/1, 59,), it is opposed 
ta muhddjiriin and ansdér. Among the Shi‘a (and 
generally in circles friendly to ‘Ali) it was applied to 
Muhammad, ‘Ali, Fatima, al-Hasan and al-Husayn 
(cf. already al-Kumayt, Hdashimiyydt (Horovitz), 
38 1. 30; cf. 92, 1. 67) by interpreting the verse 
through the wellknown “tradition of the mantle’ 
(hadith al-kisd, hadith al-‘abé?), which was accepted 
also in Sunni circles [see AnL AL-K1SA’). In keeping 
with an explanation of the Kur’anic phrase as 
referring to the Prophet’s wives and dependents, 
attributed to Ibn ‘Abbas and ‘Ikrima, Umm Salama 
is, in some versions of this tradition, recognized by 
the Prophet as belonging to the ahi al-bayt. It is 
given a still wider application in a version of the 
so-called hadith al-thakalayn, where the term is 
applied to those to whom (including their mawdli) 
a share in the sadaka is forbidden; among these are 
definitely mentioned the families (a!) of ‘Ali, of his 
brothers SAkil aud Dja‘far, and of al-‘Abbas. In 
this tradition, therefore, the ahl al-bayt includes the 
Falibids and ‘Abb§sids, historically the most im- 
portant families of the Bani Hashim; and in order 
to strengthen their claim to inclusion in the verse 
of purification, the ‘Abbasids also had their counter- 
part of the hadith al-kisa@?. Malik and Aba Hanifa 
extended it to include all the Bana Hashim and 
al-Shafif extended it to the Bani Muttalib also, 
while others make it include the whole community. 
The current orthodox view is based on a harmonizing 
opinion, according to which the term ahl ail-bayt 
includes the ahi al-‘aba?, ie. the Prophet, ‘Ali, 
Fatima, al-Hasan and a!l-Husayn, together with 
the wives of the Prophet. 

The Shi‘a limit the family (which they call by 
preference ‘ifra) to the ahl al-kisa? and their descen- 
dants, making devotion to them an essential, or even 
the main, part of religion. In one version of the 
“Farewell Sermon’? Muhammad is represented as 
saying that God has given two safeguards to the 
world: His Book and the Prophct’s sunna; in another 
version, this is replaced by: His Book and the 
Prophet’s ‘itva. The official creed of the Shi‘a does 
not go beyond this, but popular belief ascribes 
cosmological importance to the family as in tradi- 
tions like: ‘‘The stars are a pledge to the world that 
it will not be drowned, and my family are a pledge 
to the community that it will not go astray’’; ‘““God 
would not have created heaven, earth, paradise, 
Adam, Eve, the angels, nor anything else but for 
them (the family)’’. They have the same saving 
function as Noah’s ark. The heads of the family are 
the Imadms (q.v.], infallible and sinless. The extreme 
Mansiiriyya called the family heaven and the Shi‘a 
earth (al-‘Ash‘arl, Makdlat, 9). 

The ideas of the Shi‘a found their way into later 
collections of hadith, although the Sunna declares that 
love for the family is of no avail without obedience 
to the suasxa. Al-Makrizi is quoted as saying: ‘‘Beware 
of finding fault with one of the family, for no heresy, 
no default in the performance of religious duties, and 
no sin deprives him of his sonship.” 


The form A! is used more especially in the invo- 
cation: ‘“‘O God, bless (salli ‘ala) Muhammad and 
his al’’ (cf. I. Goldziher, in ZDMG, L, 114-7). The 
definition of those comprehended in this expression 
has produced controversies similar to those about 
the ahi al-bayt. Ibn Khalawayh enumerated twenty- 
five classes in his K. al-Al (G. Fliigel, Die gramma- 
tuschen Schulen d. Araber, 231; citation in Bahrdni, 
Mandar al-Huda, Bombay 1320, 200). See also al-Tiasi, 
List of Shy‘a Books, no. 294. 

Bibliography: The law books on zakét, e.g. 
Kudiri, Mukhtasar, Kazan 1880, 23; Nawawi, 
Nikaya (Van den Berg), ii, 305; Ibn Kasim al- 
Ghazzi, Fath al-Karib (Van den Berg), 252; 
Bukhari, Sahih, Fadail al-ashdb, no 30, with 
Kastallani, vi, 151; Commentaries to Kur?4n 
xxxiii, 33; the works of Makrizi, Sabbin, Nabhani 
quoted in the bibliography to art. SHARIF; Ahmad 
b. Muhammad al-Haytham!, al-Sawa%k  ai- 
Muhrika, Cairo 1307, 87 ff. (comprehensive dis- 
cussion, in an anti-Shi‘ite sense, of the extension 
of the notion of ahi al-bayt); Hasan b. Yisuf al- 
Hilli, al-Babu ’l-Hadi ‘ashar, trans. Miller, London 
1928; ‘Ali Asghar b. ‘Ali Akbar, ‘Akdid ai- 
Shia, summarised trans. by A. A. A. Fyzee, A 
Shi‘ite Creed, Bombay 1942; H. Lammens, Fatima, 
Rome 1912, 95 ff.; R. Strothmann, Das Staats- 
recht der Zaiditen, Strassburg 1912, 19 f.; C. van 
Arendonk, De Opkomst van het Zaidietische Ima- 
maat in Yemen, Leiden 1919, 65 ff.; Wensinck, 
Handbook, s.v. 

(I. GoLpz1HER-C, VAN ARENDONK-A. S, TRITTON) 

AHL aL-BUYOTAT (a.), originally denoted those 
that belong to Persian families of the highest nobility 
(Noéldeke, Gesch. d. Perser u. Araber zur Zeit der 
Sassaniden, 71), then, the nobles in general. Other 
meanings are given by Dozy, Supplément, i, 131. 

AHL at-DAR (a.) = “the people of the house’, 
in the Almohad hierarchy the 6th order (see aL- 
MUWAHHIDUN]. 

AHL at-DHIMMA (a.), the Jews and Christians, 
between whom and the Muslims there is according to 
Muslim law a certain legal relation [see DHIMMA]. 

AHL at-FARD (see MirAtH). 

AHL at-HADITH, also AsnAs at-Hapitn, the 
partisans of traditions {see 1ADITH]. Traditionalism in 
Islam manifested itself first in the re-emergence of 
the old Arabian concept of sunna [q.v.], the normative 
custom of the community, which was in due course 
identified with the susna of the Prophet. This 
Normative custom found its expression in the 
“living tradition’’ of the ancient schools of zeligious 
law, which came into being at the very beginning 
of the second century of Islam. In opposition to the 
ancient schools and their extensive use of human 
reasoning and personal opinion [see ASHAB AL-RA°?Y 
and Ra’y), the ahl al-hadith, who appeared on the 
stage a little later, claimed that formal traditions 
from the Prophet, even though they were trans- 
mitted only by isolated individuals {see KHABAR 
AL-WAHID], superseded the “living tradition’. The 
traditionists themselves were responsible for putting 
into circulation many traditions which purported to 
go back to the Prophet, and they specialised in 
collecting, perfecting, transmitting and studying 
them; long journeys were made in search of traditions. 
Though hardly any of this material, as far as religious 
law is concerned, can be regarded as authentic by 
the standards of historical research, the Muslims, 
from the 3rd/g9th century onwards, have accepted 
its essential parts as genuine. 

The movement of the traditionists was the most 
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important event in the history of Islamic religious 
law in the second century of Islam. The ancient 
schools opposed it strongly at first, and the discussion 
concerning the authority of formal traditions from 
the Prophet, as against the “living tradition’’ of 
the schools, occupied most of that century. Once 
consciously formulated, however, the thesis of the 
traditionists, invoking as it did the highest possible 
authority under the Kur?4n, was assured of success, 
and the ancient schools had no real defence against 
the rising tide of traditions. Al-Shafi‘i [g.v.] adopted 
the thesis of the traditionists and the other schools 
accepted it too, though they did not necessarily 
change their established doctrine accordingly. Only 
the doctrine of Ahmad b. Hanbal [¢.v.] is purely 
traditionist. The final theory of religious law 
represents a compromise, insofar as the thesis of 
the traditionists, while accepted in principle, was 
made dependent in its application on the consensus 
of the scholars [see ust1]. 

The main material aim of the traditionists was 
the same as that of the ancient schools, that is, to 
subordinate the legal subject-matter to religious and 
ethical considerations. On occasion, they showed 
themselves interested in purely legal issues as well. 
Al-Shafi‘i had reason to complain that their standards 
of reasoning in general were inferior to those of the 
ancient schools, and in particular, he disavowed 
those extreme traditionists who accepted all tradi- 
tions indiscriminately. The majority of traditionists, 
however, attempted to discriminate between reliable 
and unreliable traditions by criticism of the isndd 
[g.v.]; this criticism was directed against the ancient 
schools whose standards, by the nature of things, 
were less exacting in this respect. This traditional 
criticism of the isnéd has no direct bearing on 
determining the historical authenticity of a tradition. 

As early as the 2nd/8th century, the study of 
traditions from the Prophet became an end in itself, 
and the science of traditions, no longer opposed but 
complementary to the science of positive religious 
law (fikk [q.v.]), became an important and assi- 
duously cultivated branch of Islamic religious 
scholarship. The usual term for a technical specialist 
in traditions is muhaddith. 

Bibliography: Shafi, K. al-Umm, vii, 
passim; Ibn Kutayba, Ta>’wil Mukhtalif al- 
Hadith, 88 ff. (defence of the traditionists); idem, 
Ma‘arif (Wiistenfeld), 251 ff. (list of traditionists) ; 
Fihrist, 225 ff. (another list); al-Hakim al-Nay- 
sabirt, Ma‘rifat ‘Ulim al-Hadith, 3 f.; Ibn Firak, 
Bayan Mushkil al-Ahadith, 3; 1. Goldziher, Muh. 
Stud., ii, 77 ff. (transl. Bercher, Etudes sur la 
tradition islamique, 91 ff.); A. Guillaume, The 
Traditions of Islam, 69f.; J. Fiick, in ZDMG, 
1939, 1 ff. (represents a very conservative point 
of view); J. Schacht, Origins of Muhammadan 
Jurisprudence, 253 ff. and passim; idem, Esquisse 
dune histoire du droit musulman, 31 ff. 

(J. ScHacntT) 

AHL-1 HADITH, “‘the followers of the Prophetic 
tradition’’, is a designation used in India and Paki- 
stan for the members of a Muslim sect, who 


profess to hold the same views as the early askab al- | 


hadith or ahl al-hadith (q.v.] (as opposed to ahl al-ra’y). 
They do not hold themselves bound by taklid or 
obedience to any of the four recognized imams of 
the fikh-schools but consider themselves free to seek 
guidance in matters of religious faith and practice 
from the authentic traditions, which together with 
the Kur’an are in their view the only worthy guide 
for true Muslims. They disregard the opinions of 
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the founders of the four schools when they find 
them unsupported by or at variance with traditions, 
transmitted on the authority of the Companions of 
the Prophet. They have thus earned the name of 
ghayr mukallid, which appellation, though disowned 
by them, nevertheless admirably defines their 
position in relation to other sects. They reject also 
the common notion that the idjtihdd or legal con- 
clusions of the founders of these schools are of final 
authority; and rather contend that every believer 
is free to follow his own interpretations of the 
Kur’an and the traditions, provided he has sufficient 
learning to enable him to give a valid interpretation. 
Consequently, they do not regard the idjma‘ or 
consensus of the preceding generations of Muslims 
as binding on them. As a result of their characteristic 
attitude, they have found themselves in conflict 
chiefly with the Hanafis or followers (mukallids) of 
Abi Hanifa, who constitute the majority of Sunni 
Muslims in India and Pakistan. Their controversy 
has, however, been confined in actual practice to 
certain minor points of ritual (such as raf‘ al-yadayn, 
amin bi'l-djahr) and belief, there being a substantial 
agreement on really important theological and 
doctrinal questions. 

The Ahl-i Hadith try to go back to first principles 
and to restore the original simplicity and purity of 
faith and practice. Emphasis is, accordingly, laid in 
particular on the reassertion of tawhid or the unity 
of Allah and the denial of occult powers and know- 
ledge of the hidden things (‘tlm al-ghayb) to any of 
his creatures. This involves a rejection of the mira- 
culous powers of saints and of the exaggerated 
veneration paid to them. They also make every 
effort to eradicate customs that may be traced 
either to innovation (bid‘a) or to Hindu or other 
non-Islamic systems. In all this, their reformist 
programme bears a striking resemblance to that of 
the Wahhabis of Arabia; and as a matter of fact 
their adversaries often nickname them Wahhabis, 
an appellation which ‘they repudiate, on the ground 
that their tenets are not derived from the Arabian 
Wahhabis, who are themselves mukallids in the 
sense that they follow the opinions of Ahmad b. 
Hanbal in legal matters. 

The Ahl-i Hadith made their first appearance as 
a distinct sect in the last century, partly through the 
influence of the writings of Nawwab Siddik Hasan 
Khan ({g.v.]; d. 1307/1890) and partly through the 
teaching of Sayyid Nadhir Husayn (d. 1320/1902), 
an eminent theologian who specialized in the science 
of Hadith and lectured on it for more than half a 
century at Delhi. Among his numerous pupils, who 
became influential teachers and writers in their own 
turn and propagated his ideas in different parts of 
the country, special mention is due to Mawlawi ‘Abd 
Allah Ghaznawi (d. 1298/1881), who was banished 
from his native country of Afghanistan for his views 
and settled in Amritsar (Pandjab); Mawlawi Muham- 
mad Elusayn of Batila (d. 1338/1919), who edited the 
monthly Isha@‘at al-Sunna for many years; and 
Mawlawi Abu ’l-Wafa Thana Allah (d. 1367/1948), 
who edited the weekly Akl al-Hadith till 1947 and 
made a great name for himself as a controversialist 
and an expositor of the views of the school. The 
last named also took a leading part in organizing 
the All-India Ahi-i Hadith Conference with its 
head-quarters at Delhi, where its first annual 
meeting was held in rg12. 

The Ahl-i Hadith have their own journals, mosques 
and seminaries, and are distinguished by (x) their 
zealous effort, only partly successful, to purify the 
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religious life of the Muslims by ridding it of its 
innovations, superstitions and unnatural accretions, 
(2) their active promotion of the study of Hadith 
literature, the importance of which had already been 
recognized by Shaykh ‘Abd al-Hakk Muhaddith of 
Delhi (q.v.], and (3) their polemics against the Arya- 
Samadjist Hindus, the Christian missionaries and 
the Ahmadis (KAdiy4nis). 

Bibliography: Siddik Hasan Khan, Tardju- 
man-+ Wahhabiyya, Agra 1300; Muhsin al-Mulk 
Sayyid Mahdi ‘Ali Khan, Ta?rikh-i Taklid awr 
Amal bi ’l-Hadith, Aligarh 1906; M. Thana Aljah, 
Ahl-i Hadith ka Madhhab, Amritsar 1926; Abi 
Yahya Imam Khan, Taraddjim-i ‘Ulama?-i Ha- 
dith-i Hind, Delhi 1356; idem, Akl Hadith ki 
‘Ilmi Khidmét, Delhi 1937; Nadjm al-Ghani 
Khan, Madhahib al-Islam, Lucknow 1924, 611-22; 
Sayyid Sulayman Nadwi, Hindustan mén ‘Ilm 
Hadith in the Ma‘arif, xxii, Azamgarh 1928; 
Mas‘id ‘Alam Nadwi, Islam ki Pehli Stydst 
Tahrik?, Rawalpindi 1368, 21-31; S. M. Ikram, 
Mawdj Kawthar, Bombay, 48-55; M. Ibrahim Mir 
Sidlkoti, Ta°ritkh- Ahl-i Hadith, Lahore 1953; 
Fatawa Than@iyya, ed. M. Da?id Raz, Bombay 
1372. (All the preceding works are in Urdu.) Shah 
Wali Allah, Hudjdjat Allah al-Béligha, Cairo 1352, 
i, 147-62; Siddik Hasan Khan, Hidé@yat al-Sa@1l ila 
Adillat al-Mas@il, 1292 A.H.; Shaykh Ahmad 
al-Makki, Ta’rikh Ahl al-Hadith, lithographed at 
Lahore; Murray Titus, Indian Islam, 1930, 187-9; 
H. A. R. Gibb (editor), Whither Islam ?, London 
1932; W. C. Smith, Modern Islam in India‘, 
Lahore 1947; H. A. R. Gibb, Modern Trends in 
Islam, Chicago 1946. (SH. INAYATULLAH) 
AHL-1 HAKK, “Men of God”, a secret religion 

prevalent mainly in western Persia. Ahl-i Hakk 
would seem to be a rather imprecise name for this 
sect, because it is used, for example, by the Hurifis 
(see Cl. Huart, Textes persans relatifs a la secte des 
Hurifi, 1909, 40), and because it has an affinity 
with such sifi terms as Ahl-i Hakika, a term which 
is also used by the Ahl-i Hakk. In the strict sense, 
however, Ahl-i Hakk is the name properly given to 
initiates of the religion described in the present 
article. The name ‘Ali Ilahi (g.v.] applied to them 
by their neighbours is an unsuitable title, because 
‘All is not the dominant figure in the religion of the 
Ahl-i Hakk, and further because the term ‘AII [ahi 
is also used in relation to sects whose connection with 
the Ahl-i Hakk has not yet been established. 

The only reliable method is to describe the sect 
on the basis of the authentic sources, supplemen- 
ted by material drawn from the narratives of 
travellers. The difficulties of this task arise firstly 
from the fact that the number of texts available is 


still limited (besides being often in dialect and 
bristling with abstruse terms) and secondly from the 
existence of numerous subsects. The Ahl-i Hakk 
church has no canonical unity, but resembles rather 
a federation of associated movements (see a provisi- 
onal list of these subdivisions in Minorsky, Notes, 
46 [33]). There are twelve main khanadans or 
stlsilas (v. infra), but there are branches which are 
not included in this list, cf. the Sayyid Djalali 
(Minorsky, Notes, 48 [35]) and the Taméari (a highly 
abnormal group) (Minorsky, Etudes, I). The account 
by Gobineau, the Firkan and the text published by 
W. Ivanow reveal a religious system more philoso- 
phical than the naive legends of the Sarvandjam (in 
the Atash-begi version). Since, at the moment, 
however, this branch is better known to us, the 
following account will be based primarily on the 
Atash-begi documents, to be supplemented later by 
material from the Firkan, the author of which was 
a Khamishi (?), 

The Dogmas. The central point in the dogmas 
of the Ahl-i Hakk is the belief in the successive 
manifestations of the Divinity, the number of these 
being seven. The manifestations of God are compared 
to garments put on by the Divinity: ‘to become 
incarnate’ means “‘to come (to dwell) in a garment” 
(libas, djia@ma, din < Turk. *don). 

On each occasion the Divinity appears with a 
following of Four (or Five) Angels (ydaradn-1 éar- 
malak) with whom he forms a close group. 

The table of theophanies according to the MS. of 
the Sarandjam is given below. 

In pre-eternity (azal) the Divinity was enclosed 
in a Pearl (durr). He made his first external appear- 
ance in the person of Khawandagar, the Creator of 
the world. The second avatar was in the person of 
‘Ali. From the beginning of the third epoch the 
list becomes quite original and typically Ahl-i Hakk. 
The first four epochs correspond to the stages of 
religious knowledge: shkari‘a, tarika, ma‘rifa and 
hakika. According to all branches of the sect, the 
representative of the last and the highest stage is 
Sultan Sohak. On the other hand, several differences 
of opinion regarding the successors of Sultan Sohak 
are recorded. 

Just as the divine essence reappears in each of 
the seven ‘“‘garments’’, the angels (cf. the vertical 
columns in the table) are avatars of one another. 
For this reason their names are interchangeable 
and Salman is often spoken of in the epoch of 
Sultan Sohak or Benyadmin in the epoch of 
Khawandagar. The angels are emanations of the 
Divinity: the first of them was produced by 
Khawandagar from his armpit, the second from his 
mouth, the third from his breath, the fourth and 
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fifth from his perspiration and his light respectively 
(cf. the Sarandjam). According to another version, 
Benydmin was created from the perspiration, which 
is characteristic of modesty; Dawid — from the 
breath (anger); Misi — from the moustache (pity); 
Razbar — from the pulse (charity). The angels play 
the part of ministers to the Divinity: Benyamin 
is the deputy (wakil):and the pir; Dawid is the 
overseer (mazir) and judge (?); Pir Misi is the 
wazir who records good and evil; Mustafa Dowdan 
(= Nusayr) is the Angel of Death. 

The angels are usually said to be four in number 
(in some lists and in certain periods this number 
is reduced to three) but in fact a fifth angel is 
especially charged with the supervision of worship. 
This angel’s symbolical name is Razbar, Razbar 
or Ramzbar (‘entrusted with mysteries’) and her 
feminine character is indisputable; but the sex in 
Razbar is not emphasized. One of the informants 
even alleges that Razbar is a hermaphrodite 
(khuntha). Razbar is the mystical name of Khatin 
Dayira, mother of Sultan Sohak, and the compiler 
of the list quoted above is wrong in relegating her 
to the fifth epoch. 

Metempsychosis and Eschatology. The 
belief in the reincarnation of the theophanies finds 
its parallel in the general belief in metempsychosis. 
“Men! Do not fear the punishment of death! The 
death of man is like the dive which the duck makes’’. 

Human beings must pass through the cycle of 
I,00or incarnations, in the course of which they 
receive the reward of their actions (Notes, p. 131 
{251]). According to the Firkdn (i, 32, 35, 57, 68), 
however, the possibilities of purification are essen- 
tially limited by the very nature of beings; of 
whom some, created out of yellow clay (zarda-gil), 
are good, and the others, created out of black 
earth (siyadh khak), are evil. ‘The more (the 
former) go through the world of garments and 
the more they suffer, the more they approach 
God and the more their luminous state increases’, 
while the ‘‘Dark ones’’ shall never see the Sun. 
As a complement to these beliefs, the Ahl-i Hakk 
eagerly await the advent of the Lord of Time who 
shall come ‘“‘to accomplish the desires of the Friends 
and embrace (ihata) the Universe’. There are a 
number of prophetic kalams which announce the 
coming of the Messiah. The scene of the Last 
Judgment, (sdén, ‘‘review’’) will be the plain of 
Shahrizir [¢.v.] or that of Sultaniyya [g.v.] where 
the ‘sultans shall be exterminated’’ (Notes, p. 44 
(31]). According to the Firka@n, i, 57, the Good 
shall enter Paradise (which is the contemplation) 
of the beauty of the Lord of Generosities, while the 
Wicked shall be annihilated (ma‘dim). 

Rites. The Ahl-i Hakk have a number of practices 
which are quite original. 

1. We find little mention of individual prayer; 
on the other hand, the Ahl-i Hakk attach tre- 
mendous importance to assemblies (djam < djam‘) 
in which “‘all difficulties find their solution’. The 
life of the community is eminently collective and 
the assemblies are held at fixed intervals and in 
connection with all important events. Kaladms are 
recited at them to the accompaniment of music. 

2. On solemn occasions sessions of dhikr [q.v.] 
are held. Specially qualified darwishes to the sounds 
of music (séz) enter into a state of ecstasy, ac- 
companied by anaesthesia, which enables them to 
walk over burning coals, to handle them, etc. 

3. The indispensable features of these assemblies 
are the offerings and the sacrifices: nadhr wa-niydz 
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(raw offerings, uncooked, including animals of the 
| male sex, oxen, sheep, cocks, intended for sacrifice) 
| or khayr wa-khidmat (cooked or prepared victuals, 

like sugar, bread, etc.}. The Firkan, i, 74 counts 

fourteen kinds of bloody or bloodless sacrifices 

(Rkurbani-yt khinddr wa-bi-khin). The ritual of 

sacrifice is regulated and the flesh is separated from 

the bones, which are buried. The boiled meat and 
the other offerings are distributed among those 
present and dedicatory formulae (khutba) are repeated. 

The term sabz namidan, ‘‘to render green, i.e. living, 

to reanimate’’, is applied to the ceremony (Notes, 

p. 210 [go}). 

4. “Just as every dervish must have a spiritual 
director (murshid) so the head of every Ahl-i Hakk 
has to be commended to a pir’’. In the course of 
this ceremony (sar stpurdan) the persons symbolising 
the ‘‘Five (sic!) Angels’? stand round the infant. A 
Muscat nut (djawz-t buwa) is broken by the celebrant 
as a substitute for the head. It is then worn as an 
amulet, with a piece of silver called hawiza bearing 
the Shi‘a form of the profession of faith (hawiza 
from the Shi‘a town of Hawiza in Khizistan; cf. 
Notes, p. 227 [107], and W. Caskel, Ein Mahdi 
des 15. Jahrhunderts, in Islamica, 1931, 48-93, 
and the art. mMuUSHA‘SHA‘). Links recalling blood 
relationship are established between him whose head 
is commended and the line of the shaykh to whom 
the head has been commended. This spiritual relation- 
ship carries with it the prohibition of marriage 
between the individual dedicated and the family of 
the pir. 

5. With the object of attaining moral perfection 
special’ unions (nuclei) are formed between a man 
(or several men) and a woman who are called brother 
and sister (shart-i ikrar). The union is said to be 
formed in anticipation of the Day of Resurrection: 
Notes, p. 230 [110]; cf. the akk wa-ukht al-akhira 
among the Yazidis [g.v.]. 

6. Fasting is rigorously observed but lasts only 
for three days, as among the Yazidis [g.v.]. It takes 
place in winter and is followed by a feast. Among 
the divisions of the sect, only the Atash-begi do not 
observe the fast ‘for the days of the (final) advent 
are near’’ and instead of fasting they say one ought 
to feast. 

For the other rites and customs see the Notes by 
Minorsky (Bibl.). 

Firkan al-Akhbar. The author of this treatise was 
Hadjdji Ni‘mat Allah of Djayhiin-abad near Dinawar 
(1871-1920) who belonged to the Khamishi division 
and who believed the time had come to reveal the 
Real Truth (kakikat). His son Nir ‘Ali Shah (b. 1313/ 
1895) wrote the biography of his father and an 
introduction to the Firkan under the title of Kashf 
al-Haka@ik. While confirming much that was already 
known, the Firkadn represents a tradition different 
from that of the Atash-begi in as much as it makes 
no mention of ‘‘seven’’ epochs and reserves a special 
position for Khawandagar and Sultan Sohak while 
the number of manifestations of less importance is 
increased (Baba Na‘ith, etc.). 

The Firkan consists of 4 parts. The first deals 
with the fundamental principles of the hakikat 
established in pre-eternity by the Divinity who 
in the stage of “‘ya-yi ghaybat’” became externalised 
in the garment of Khawandagar. The law remained 
concealed till the coming of Sultan Ishak (Sohak). 
Then the daftardars recorded these doctrines but 
each in his own way and according to the sources 
which were accessible to him. As a result the Ahl-i 
Hakk community has no [single?] sacred book and 
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its divisions are distinguished by different views. 
The Ahl-i Hakk required a kutb-+ kull which would 
be unique. So after 1324/1906 Ni‘mat Allah, by 
God’s command, abandoned the world and became 
the ‘‘messenger of the Lord of the Hour’, i.e. of 
Pir Benyamin (explained as bin + ya + amin 
“faithful son of Ya’’). Then comes the explanation 
of metempsychosis (gardish-i din bi-din = “going 
from one garment to another”). 

The creatures of the world are divided into two 
distinct categories according to their original 
element (zarda-gil or xhak-i siyadh). To the first 
belong the Saved and Luminous beings whose respec- 
tive sardars are Benyamin and Sayyid Muhammad 
(in his avatar of Buzurg-saw4r). To the other category 
belong beings of Fire and Darkness whose respective 
sardars are Iblis and Khannds, with whom are 
associated the first three caliphs, Mu‘awiya, ‘A?isha, 
etc, The intermixture of the two categories of beings 
produces combinations which may be recognised 
even externally. 

The second part of the treatise is mainly 
concerned with the correspondence of the avatars 
through the ages. Thus the manifestations of Benya- 
min are Noah, Jesus and provisionally (mihmdan) 
Rustam of the Persian epic; those of Razbar: 
Bilkis, the queen of Saba?, Mary, etc.; those of 
Sayyid Muhammad: Zoroaster, the prophet Muham- 
mad, etc. Next we are given the history of Sultan 
Ishak (Sohak) and of his successors. 

The third part relates the personal experiences 
of Ni‘mat Allah and the commandments which he 
received from God during his journey “to the 
beyond”’ (safar-i ‘ukba), notably his mission to unite 
the khdnadans, to give absolution from sins (az 
khiydnat pak namtudan) and to intercede (shi/a‘at) 
with the Lord of Time. 

The fourth part is the very full description of the 
rites and customs (amr wa-nahy), with the Guarani 
text of the formulae recited on each occasion. 

Distribution. The principal centres of the Ahl-i 
Hakk are in the west of Persia, in Luristan, Kurdistan 
(land of the Garan east of Zohab, town of Kerend) 
and in Adharbaydjin (Tabriz, Maka, with ramifi- 
cations in Transcaucasia especially Karabagh). Little 
colonies of Ahl-i Hakk are found almost everywhere 
in Persia (at Hamadhan, Teheran, at Mazandaran, 
Fars and even in Khurasdn, to which, according 
to tradition, one of the brothers of Khan Atash 
had gone). In ‘Irak there are Ahl-i Hakk among 
the Kurd and Turkoman tribes of the region of 
Kirkak, of Sulaymaniyya and probably at Mosul. 

Very little is known of the connection between the 
Ahl-i Hakk and the sects popularly known under 
the name of ‘Ali Ilahi or by contemptuous terms 
like ¢irdgh-séndtren (“extinguishers of lights’), 
Rhurts-kushan (‘‘slaughterers of cocks’’) etc. [see 
BEKTASH, KIZIL-BASH, SARLI, SHABBAK). In any Case, 
it is a striking fact that the direct influence of 
Ahl-i Hakk preachers of the district of Zohab could 
be traced among the ‘Alawi (Kiztlbash) of ‘Ayntab; 
cf. Trowbridge, The Alevis, Harvard Theol. Review, 
1909, 340-55, repr. in MW, 1921, 253-66. 

Religious History. The Ahl-i Hakk possess a 
wealth of legends arranged according to the mani- 
festations of the Divinity. The collections of these 
legends are known as Sarandjam. The epoch of 
Khawandagar is interesting only for its cosmogonic 
myths. The traditions relating to the epoch of 
‘Ali (which does not in any way form the central 
point) are inspired by the extreme Shi‘a. The epoch 
of Khoshin is placed in a typically Lur (g.v.] environ- 





ment, the geographical nomenclature showing an 
excellent knowledge of the localities of Luristan. 
One of the angels of Khoshin is Baba Tahir [g.v.] 
whose quatrains in dialect are quoted. The fourth 
epoch is placed in the land of the Giran close to 
the river Sirwan. The sayings attributed to Sultan 
Sohak are in Girani, which is the sacred language of 
the Ahl-i Hakk (cf. Firkdn, i, 3; see Minorsky, 
The Guran, BSOS, 1943, 77-103). The greatest 
sanctuaries of the sect: Baba-Yadegar and Perdiwar, 
are situated in the same region. In the later epochs 
the scene is transferred to Adharbaydjan and the 
kalams relating to these epochs are in Adhari Turkish. 
From these facts it may be concluded that the stages 
of propagation and development of the religion have 
been: Luristan — land of the Giran — Adharbaydjan. 

Exact dates are naturally difficult to obtain and 
we shall endeavour to proceed from the known to 
the unknown. Khan Atash, born at Adjari (north of 
Maragha) and buried in the village of Atash-beg in 
the district of Hashta-rid, northeast of Mount 
Sahand, is said to have lived at the beginning of the 
18th century (Notes, p. 41 (27]). This line was con- 
tinued by his direct descendants of whom the 
seventh was called Sayyid ‘Abd al-‘Azim Mirza 
(Agha-bakhsh) and lived at Garraban (also called 
Dora) on the Gamasab to the south of Bisitin, 
where O. Mann visited him. He died in 1917 and 
was succeeded by his son Muhammad Hasan Mirza. 
The popularity of the Turkish poems of Shah 
Isma‘il Safawi is significant; the kalam, known as 
Kutb-nama, calls Shah Isma‘il the “pir of Turkistan”’ 
(= Adharbaydjan where Turkish is spoken). The 
spread of Ahl-i Hakk doctrines among the Turkoman 
tribes seems in any case to go back to an earlier 
period, that of.the Kara Koyunlu rulers. The 
remnants of these Turkomans who live in a district 
in the centre of Maka are Ahl-i Hakk. Similarly in 
Transcaucasia the Kara-Koyunlu in the region of 
Gandja live in the close neighbourhood of the 
G’éran (< Giran!). Shah Ibrahim, whom many of 
the Ahl-i Hakk regard as the successor of Sultan 
Sohak, and who lived in Baghdad and whose acolyte 
angel was Kush¢i-oghli (author of Turkish kalams), 
is perhaps responsible for the dissemination of Ahl-i 
Hakk teaching among the Turkomans north of the 
Tigris. 

Tradition places immediately before Shah Ibrahim 
the famous Sultan Sohak who (outwardly) was the 
son of Shaykh ‘Isi and Khatin Dayira (Dayarak), 
daughter of Hasan Beg Dijald, chief of the tribe 
of Djaf-i Murad. His real name is said to have 
been Sayyid ‘Abd al-Sayyid. Barzindja, north of 
Sulaymaniyya, is said to have been his birthplace. 
He is said to have had seven sons from his wife 
Khatina Bashir, who are named hafttan. His tomb 
is at Perdiwar (in Awram4n-i luhiin, see sENNE), on 
the right bank of the Sirwan. 

The K&k4i chiefs of Ta?ik claim to be his direct 
descendants (see al-‘Azzawi, al-Kak@iyya). Shaykh 
Mahmid, who after the World War proclaimed 
himself ‘“‘King of Kurdistan”’ [cf. the article KURDs], 
claimed to be descended from the brother of Sultan 
Sohdk in the twelfth generation. At Kirkuk Minorsky 
found a MS containing a genealogy of that family. 

The only definite indication of Baba Khoshin’s 
date would be his association with the poet Baba 
Jahir (11th century) but here tradition is on very 
uncertain ground. 

The Elements of the System. The religion 
of the Ahl-i Hakk is typically syncretist. At its 
foundations we find Shi‘a extremism, It should be 
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noted that the Ahl-i Hakk always speak of the 12 
imams and as a result ought not (at least directly) 
to be connected with Isma‘ilism. According to the 
Firkdn, the “religion of Truth’’ simply re-establishes 
the contents of the 10 d@juz? which were suppresed in 
the received text of the Kur’4n, but in fact the Ahl-i 
Hakk deviate from the orthodox Shi‘a to the extent 
of forming a separate religious system. The religion 
of the Ahl-i Hakk hasincommon with those of the 
Druzes and the Nusayris the worship of ‘Ali, but 
‘Ali is completely overshadowed by Sultan Sohadk. 

The other obvious element in the formation of 
the Ahl-i Hakk is the rites of the Sifi darwishes: 
election of the pir, agapes with dhikr and distribution 
of food, brotherly unions. 

From the social point of view, the religion of 
the Ahl-i Hakk is professed particularly by the 
lower classes, nomads, villagers, inhabitants of the 
poorer quarters, darwishes etc. From this pro- 
bably comes the hope that on the day of the last 
judgment “‘the sultans’’ will be punished (Nofes, p. 44 
{31]). On the other hand, the eminently popular 
character of the religion is apparent in the exuber- 
ance of the miraculous and folklore element in 
the traditions of the Ahl-i Hakk. Amid the country 
people in the remote provinces which have at all 
times been outside the control of central govern- 
ments, it is natural to expect to find survivals 
from olden times. The Divinity enclosed in the 
Pearl is a Manichaean idea (personal communication 
by Th. Néldeke), like the belief in the purification 
of the ‘“‘Luminous’”’ in the course of their transmi- 
gations. The belief in metempsychosis cannot be 
directly Indian for it was already in existence in 
IsmAa‘ilism. The division of beings into two distinct 
categories is perhaps a later development of Zoro- 
astrian ideas. The sacrifice of the cock has been 
several times connected with the corresponding 
Jewish rite (cf. I. Scheftelowitz, Das stellvertretende 
Huhnopfer, Giessen 1914), while the Biblical names 
(Dawid, Misi) may have come through the inter- 
mediary of the Kur’4n. The alleged Christian influ- 
ence ought not to be exaggerated: if the Ahl-i Hakk 
in their conversations with missionaries talk of Jesus 
and Mary, it should be remembered that, apart from 
these possibly being simply reminiscences of the 
Kur’an, the Ahl-i Hakk regard them merely as 
avatars of their own pantheon. For the agapes it 
is not necessary to go farther back than the known 
darwish practices (e.g. the Bektashi). The elasticity 
of the system of metempsychosis is responsible for 
the appearance of unexpected names in the myths. 
W. Ivanow has called attention to the name of 
Malak Ta?is [cf. yazipis) in a fragment containing 
traditions, found at Shiraz. 

Bibltography: The first references to the 
genuine Ahl-i Hakk are found in the European 
travellers at the beginning of the 19th century: 
Macdonald Kinneir, A geographical memoir of the 
Persian Empire, 1813, 141; G. Keppel, Personal 
narrative of a journey from India to England, 1817, 
ii, 61 ff. H. Rawlinson, who commanded a regiment 
recruited from the tribe of Girdn (Ahl-i Hakk), 
was the first to give any reliable information 
about the sect, Notes on a@ march from Zohab, 
JRGS, 1839, 36, 39, 53, 57, 95; 97, 99, 105, 109. 
The Baron de Bode visited the shrine of Baba 
Yadegir, Biblioteka dl’a tteniya, St. Petersburg 
1854, t. cxxiii, p. 45, cf. also his Travels in 
Luristan, 1845, i, 371-8, ii, 180. The first general 
outline of the doctrines of the Ahl-i Hakk is in 
Trots ans en Asie by Gobineau, Paris 1859, 338-70, 
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who was in direct contact with the representative 
of the sect in Teheran, see Schemann, Gobineau, 
eine Biographie, Strasburg, 1913, i, 506-7, and 
Minorsky, Gobineau et la Perse, in Europe, Paris, 
Oct. 1923, 116-27. A very interesting anonymous 
article (signed: Sh.) on the Ahl-i Hakk of Tabriz 
appeared in the journal Kavkaz, Tiflis, 1876, nos. 
27, 29 and 30. The first authentic document of the 
Ahl-i Hakk (a Kalam of 34 verses, ‘‘the Credo’) 
was published with important notes by V. A. 
Zukowsky in the Zap., 1887, 1-25. The American 
missionary S. G. Wilson, Persian Life and Customs, 
1896, collected a certain amount of information 
at first hand. In 1902 Minorsky acquired in Teheran 
an authentic Ahl-i Hakk MS., dated 1295/1843 
and containing a collection of religious legends 
listed under epochs (see above), (Kttab-t Sarandjdm 
“Book of the End, or Fulfilment’) in Persian, 
and also a number of Kaladms in Turkish (trans- 
lated and published in Russian with a French 
summary: V. Minorsky, Materiali dl’a izudeniya 
persidskoy sekti “L'udt Istini ili “Ali-Ilaht’’, 
Moscow, 1911, published as fasc. xxxiii of Tredt 
po vostokovedentyu izdavayemiye Lazarevskim 
Institutom; id., Notes sur la secte des Ahle-Haqq, 
in RMM, 1920, 20-97 (p. 61-84: detailed biblio- 
graphy containing 54 items), and RMM, 1921, 
205-302 (also published in book form with certain 
additions) ; a review by F. Cumont in Syria, 1922, 
262; V. Minorsky, Un traité de polémique Béhai- 
Ahle-Haqq, in JA, 1921, 165-7; D. Saeed-Khan, 


The sect of Ahl-i Haqq, MW, 1927, 31-42; 
Gordlevsky, Kara-koyunlu, in Izv. Obsdestva 
tzucentya Azerbaydjana, Baku, 1927; Ajarian, 


Gyorans and Toumaris, a newly found religion in 
Persia, Bull. de UVUniversité d’Erivan, French 
translation by F. Macler in RHR, 1926, 204-307; 
Minorsky, Etudes sur les Ahl-i Haqq, i, “‘Toumars” 
= Ahl-i_ Haqq, RHR, 1928, 90-105; F. M. Stead, 
The Ali-Ilaht sect in Persia, MW, 1932, 184-9; 
Y.N. Mart, Radeniye sektt L’udi istini (in Y. Marr. 
Statyt i soobSéeniya, ii, 1939, 248-54); Ch. P. 
Pittmann, The final word of the Ahl-t Haqq, 
MW, 1937, 147-63 (makes use of a text of the 
Sarandjam which corresponds closely to that 
translated by Minorsky): W. Ivanow, An Alt- 
Tlaht fragment, Collectanea (The Ismaili Society), 
I, 1948, 147-84, idem, The Truth Worshippers of 
Kurdistan, Ahl-t Hagq, Texts, Bombay 1953, (a 
third version of the Sarandjam) ; ‘Abbas al-Azzawi, 
al-Kaka@iyya fPl-Ta’rikh, Baghdad 1368/1949 (the 
Ahl-i Hakk of Kirkik considered jointly with 
various ‘Ali Dlahi; cf. Ortens, 1953, 407 ff.); 
Minorsky, Un poéme Ahl-i Hagq en turk, West- 
liche Abhandlungen R. Tschudi, 1954, 258. The 
results of the researches of Minorsky amongst the 
Ahl-i Hakk (Teheran, Tabriz, Maki, Kurdistan) and 
of his visits to the sanctuaries of the sect (Bab4- 
Yadegar, Perdiwar) have been set forth in his Notes 
(see above). In the same work there is a translation 
of the Bahai polemic tract directed against the 
Ahl-i Hakk. Minorsky’s other materials comprise 
numerous Kalim (in Girani and Turkish), and the 
important account of the collection of dogmas 
Firkdan al-A khbar (see above), as well as an account 
of his visits to the sanctuaries of Kirkik and 
Kirind (1934). (V. Mrnorsky) 
AHL a.-HALL wa’.-‘AKD (this, though illogical, 
is the normal order of the words), ‘those who are 
qualified to unbind and to bind”, the representatives 
of the community of the Muslims who act on their 
behalf in appointing and deposing a caliph or 
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another ruler [see Bay‘a]. They must be Muslims, 
male, of age, free, ‘ad! [g.v.], and capable of judging 
who is best qualified to hold the office. No fixed 
number of “electors” is required; according to the 
prevailing opinion, even the appointment made by 
one “‘elector’’ in the presence of two qualified wit- 
nesses is valid. This is the theory; in fact, all through 
the history of Islam, the ahi al-hall wa’l-‘akd have 
consisted of the persons who wielded political power 
in the capital, acting in association with the notables 
and prominent religious scholars. The thought of 
modernists and reformers occasionally identifies them 
with the whole of the community, or nation, with 
parliament, or with the body of religious scholars. 

Bibliography: Juynboll, Handbuch, 332; id., 

Handleiding, 335f.; Santillana, Istituzioni, i, 

book I, § 13; H. Laoust, Le Califat dans la doctrine 

de Rasid Rida, Beirut 1938, index, s.v.; E. Tyan, 

Institutions du droit public musulman, i, Paris 1953, 

172 ff., 334 ff.; L. Gardet, La Cité musulmane, 

Paris 1954, index s.v. (Ep.) 

AHL a.t-KAHF [see ASHAB AL-KAHF]. 

AHL at-KIBLA (a.) = ‘‘the people of the kibla’”’ 
(q-v.], appellation of the Muslims. 

AHL a.-KISA?, the people of the cloak. 
According to a tradition Muhammad went out one 
morning—at the time of the visit of the Nadjran 
delegation in 10/631 [cf. MUBAHALA]—wearing a 
figured black cloak; first Fatima, then ‘Ali and 
then al-Hasan and al-Husayn came and he took 
them under his cloak, hugging them and quoting 
from Kur’an, xxxiii, 32: “God only desireth to put 
away filthiness from you as his household, and 
with cleansing to cleanse you’’. The Sunnis explains 
filthiness as unbelief but the Shi‘a explain it as 
intercourse with the impure world, a parallel to the 
statement that the family lost the visible caliphate 
to win the invisible. Another version says that 
Muhammad threw his cloak over his uncle ‘Abbas 
and his sons saying: ‘‘Hide them from hell fire as 
I hide them with my cloak’. 

Bibliography: See AHL AL-BAyT, and L. 

Massignon, in Vivre et penser, Paris 1941, 1 ff. 

(A. S. Tritton) 

AHL at-KITAB, ‘“‘possessors of the Scripture” 
(or “people of the Book’’). This term, in the Kur?an 
and the resultant Muslim terminology, denotes the 
Jews and the Christians, repositories of the 
earlier revealed books, al-Tawrat (q.v.] = the Torah, 
al-Zabiér [q.v.] = the Psalms, and al-Indjil [9.v.] = 
the Gospel. The use of this term was later extended 
to the Sabeans (al-Sabi?a [q.v.])—both the genuine 
Sabeans, mentioned in the Kur?4n alongside the 
Jews and the Christians (= Mandeans), and the 
spurious Sabeans (star-worshippers of Harran)—to 
the Zoroastrians (Madjus (q.v.]), and, in India, even 
to idolaters. 

This article deals only with the doctrinal position 
of the Kur?4n, the hadith and the controversialists 
concerning the Jews and the Christians. For’ their 
legal status as protected persons (ahl al-dhimma) on 
the fringe of the Muslim community, see DHIMMA 
and pyjizya. 

In the Kur’dn, the term does not occur before 
the end of the Meccan period. A possibly slightly 
earlier expression is ah} al-dhikr, ‘‘possessors of 
edification’’, witnesses of previous revelations (xv, 
43 (45); xxi, 7), but két@b already denotes generally 
the Pentateuch and the Psalms. 

The Kur?4n emphasises the community of faith 
between the possessors of the earlier scriptures and 
the adherents of the new revelation. It occasionally 
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pays tribute to their religious and moral virtues and 
calls on the Prophet to interrogate them. More often, 
however, as a result of the disappointment of 
Muhammad at the intransigence of the Jews of 
Medina and of the Christians with regard to his 
mission, he puts the emphasis on their failure to 
comprehend the message which they possess but do 
not put into practice, just as they fail to comprehend 
the new teaching which fulfils that message, on 
their exclusiveness, and on their impotent jealousy; 
they are therefore not to be treated as allies, but 
to be fought with: xxix, 45-7 (44-6); xlii, 14 (13); 
X, 93-5; ii, 105 (99), 109 (103), 111 (105), 135 (129); 
xcviii, i, 4, 6; iii, 19 (17), 23 (22), 64-5 (57-8), 69-73 
(62-7), 75-6 (68-9), 77 (71), 98-100 (93-5), 110 (106), 
113 (109), 199 (198); lviii, 29; iv, 153 (152), 171 (169); 
lix, 115 ix, 29; v, 5 (7), 15 (18), 19 (22), 57-9 (62-4), 
65 (70), 68 (72). 

The Kur?anic texts which mention the adherents 
of these two religions by their proper names (Bani 
Israil [q.v.] and Yahud [qg.v.] for the Israelites of 
biblical history and the contemporary Jews of 
Medina respectively, Nasara [q.v.] for the Christians) 
adopt similar viewpoints and determine the entire 
future attitude of Islam towards these two groups. 
The children of Israel are God’s chosen people, 
recipients of his bounty, admitted to his covenant, 
beneficiaries under his law, to whom Paradise is 
assured, The Kur?4n recognises several episodes of 
their history: the bondage in Egypt, the crossing 
of the Red Sea, their wanderings in the wilderness, 
their sojourn before the Mount, their division into 
twelve tribes, their entry into the Promised Land 
and into the Holy City and the City by the Sea. 
But they distinguish themselves by their rebellious 
spirit and unbelief; they worship the golden calf, 
they demand to see God and they clamour for idols. 
Instead of believing in the prophets, they persecute 
them. They violate the Sabbath and infringe the 
Law; they are uncircumcised in heart. Though 
guardians of the Scriptures, they alter them, conceal 
them and pervert their meaning; they are signalized 
by their opposition to all further revelations, and 
they are themselves divided into factions. Cursed by 
the Lord, metamorphosed into apes, punished in this 
world where they are doomed to humiliation, they 
are moreover consigned to Hell. They can only be 
saved by righteousness; they have on the other 
hand given rise to a just community. 

This picture is coloured, like all Muhammad’s 
conceptions of religious history, by his experiences 
and disappointments, which are expressed still more 
clearly in his pronouncements concerning the con- 
temporary Jews and Christians. 

At first the Kur’4n admits that Jews, Christians 
and Sabeans can, like Muslims, achieve salvation 
through the performance of the rites of their respec- 
tive religions, but this standpoint is not maintained. 
At Medina, the Kur?4n admonishes the Jews (recal- 
ling especially the divine protection vouchsafed to 
their ancestors) and summons them to Islam. 
Although certain Jews are praised and granted 
forgiveness, the tension, and finally the breach and 
conflict between the Jews and Muhammad, are 
reflected by the condemnation of their doctrines, by 
maledictions, and the ban on association between 
them and believers, Their sins fall into the moral as 
well as the religious category. Their attitude resem- 
bles that of their ancestors: eager to enjoy life, they 
fear death; ungrateful for God’s blessings, they are 
careless too of the welfare of their doctors of religion ; 
they practise usury, war among themselves, and 
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rush into iniquity and corruption. They preserve and 
study their Law, but do not hesitate to transgress it, 
to distort its phraseology and to conceal the truth, 
The prohibitions concerning food have been imposed 
on them as a punishment. Their enmity towards the 
Christians is not forgotten. Even their monotheism 
is questionable; they believe in the Djibt and Taghut 
and deify ‘Uzayr [q.v.]. They ally themselves with 
the polytheists. Their attitude towards the Kur7anic 
revelation, the advent of which has caused disunity 
amongst them, is compounded of hostility and 
unbelief. They are the worst enemies of Islam; they 
bandy words with the Prophet, are jealous of the 
believers, and are conspicuous for their mockery, 
their machinations, and their treachery. Assured 
of obloquy in this world, they are destined to 
Gehenna. [See also YAHUD.] 

As regards the Christians, God has made a con- 
venant with them, and their salvation through their 
faith is admitted in several passages. Muhammad at 
one time credited them with a leaning towards 
Islam, and they are declared to be superior to the 
Jews, to whom they are opposed. But the condem- 
nation of their doctrines is no less outspoken. Their 
exclusive claim to salvation and to the true religion 
is severely criticised; it would be a grave error to 
adopt their religion. The divinity of Jesus (‘Isa [g.v.]), 
the reality of his Passion, the Trinity and monasticism 
are all rejected. They are threatened with Hell; 
affiliation with them is forbidden, and recourse to 
imprecation (mubahala (q.v.]) is proposed to them. 
The dissension between the Christian sects is not 
forgotten. (See also NADJRAN, NASARA.] 

The attitude of Islam towards the Jews and 
Christians, as reflected in the hadith, is one of 
mistrust. It stresses the importance of differenti- 
ating at all costs, as regards religious and social 
conduct, between the believers and these two 
teligious groups, which are rather superficially 
understood. Moreover there is noticeable in Muslim 
tradition a clear tendency to stress the originality 
of those Muslim institutions which invite comparison 
with similar (mainly Jewish) institutions. Finally, 
the hadith sometimes puts into a polemical. context 
the condemnation of various abuses prevalent 
among the Muslims, as well as certain positions 
taken up in many internal controversies within 
the Muslim community. The principles and processes 
employed betray more than once their Jewish 
origin. The basic rule is: ‘‘do not act as do the people 
of the Book’’ (khalifuihum), which corresponds to the 
Talmudic ban on following the practices of the 
Gentiles (hukkot ha-goy). By virtue of this principle, 
the hadith condemns numerous practices of little 
consequence in themselves. But to Jewish rigorism 
it opposes a certain degree of Muslim laxity, especially 
in sexual matters. It claims as purely Muslim (if it 
does not date back to “Israelite” antiquity or to 
pre-Islamic Arabia) an institution like the fast of 
‘Ashura (g.v.1, which is in fact derived from the 
Jewish Y6m Kippur and is moreover virtually 
supplanted by Ramadan (q.v.], which again is found 
to have its origin in Jewish and Christian institutions. 
Developing and aggravating the grievances uttered 
in the Kur’4n, Muslim tradition willingly underlines 
above all the enmity of the Jews, but also that of 
the Christians, ranging from certain episodes in the 
Prophet’s life to eschatological disputes. Although 
Muslim tradition rarely gives evidence of direct 
acquaintance with large portions of the Judaeo- 
Christian Scriptures (information of this type 
stemmed from intercourse with the ahi al-kitab or 


was supplied by converts), this does not prevent it 
from accusing the inheritors of those Scriptures of 
suppressing certain portions which had fallen into 
desuetude (capital punishment for adultery in Deu- 
teromony) or which foretold the mission of Muham- 
mad, and also of interpreting passages falsely and 
even of materially altering their sense. Discussion 
with the ahl al-kitab is regarded with dislike, and 
consultation of their religious documents is depre- 
cated as much by reason of the probable fraudulency 
of their owners as from the fact of the autarchy of 
the Kur?4nic revelation, which abrogates all that 
is antiquated in previous revelations and renders 
the remainder superfluous by superseding it. In 
contrast, the edifying stories connected with the 
antiquity of the ahl al-kitab (Isr@tliyyat (q.v.]) are 
tolerated. 

The anti-Jewish and anti-Christian polemics of 
Islam display a remarkable consistency in their 
major themes from the writings of the contro- 
versialists of the 3rd/gth-4th/1oth centuries down 
to contemporary apologetics. Unlike the hadith, 
they make use of a scriptural, theological, historical 
and sometimes liturgical knowledge which. is ample 
if not always exact. 

As regards their use of the two Testaments, 
Muslim polemics continually waver between two 
opinions: (a) the Judaeo-Christian Scriptures in 
their existing form are authentic documents which 
only require a suitable exegesis; (b) they are not 
to be trusted, either because their actual meaning 
has been falsified [see TAHRIF], or because their 
recension and transmission do not afford the neces- 
sary guarantee of sincerity and authenticity, so 
that. they cannot be accepted as the Torah and 
Gospel as actually revealed to Moses and Jesus. The 
first view prevailed in the gth-roth centuries (what- 
ever one thinks of the authenticity of ““‘The Book of 
Religion and Empire’, attributed to ‘Ali b. Rabban 
al-Tabari, which includes a huge mass of scriptural 
arguments), whereas Ibn Hazm wrote the most 
penetrating literary, historical, theological and 
moral criticism of the Judaeo-Christian Scriptures. 
This method has been followed down to the modern 
polemic writers, who in addition utilise the rationalist 
bible-criticism of the 19th century in their attacks 
on Judaism and Christianity. 

In the anti-Jewish polemics the chief theological. 
problem is the abrogation (naskh) [g.v.] of previous 
divine revelations, which does not imply bada? [q.v.] 
(alteration of God’s purpose). The principal charge 
levelled at Judaism, in most of the traditional 
compositions, is that of the anthropomorphic con- 
ception of the Deity. 

The anti-Christian polemics are much richer in 
historical and theological argument. The message 
of Jesus has been altered by Paul, and the historical 
position of the Christian community has been 
falsified by Constantine. The christological contro- 
versies between the Melkites, the Nestorians and 
the Jacobites afforded ample material to the Muslim 
polemic writers. The Trinity, taken to mean tritheism, 
is irreconcilable with divine unity; the incarnation 
isa blasphemous offence against divine transcendence. 
Jesus may have had the prerogative of theopathic 
speech, but nothing more than a moral union can 
be involved (al-Ghazzali). Muhammad is the Para- 
clete foretold by the Gospel (see auMap], and in 
addition several messianic and eschatological proph- 
ecies of the Old Testament are similarly fulfilled in 
his person. Historically and sociologically, the aston- 
ishing success of Muslim arms and the superiority 
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of Muslim civilisation are proofs of the truth and 
superiority of Islam. In al-Djahiz, there is a ‘“‘socio- 
logical’? study of Christianity and Judaism within 
the framework of Muslim society. 

Bibliography: Kur’4n: texts are usefully 
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la divinité de Jésus-Christ d'aprées les Evangiles, 
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AHL At-NAZAR, ‘“‘those who apply reasoning”’. 

‘ This term originally denotes the Mu‘tazila [q.v.], and 
it is probable that they coined it themselves. It 
occurs in Ibn Kutayba, Ta?wil Mukhtalif al-Hadith, 
passim ; al-Mas‘idi speaks of ahl al-bahth wa ’l-nazar; 
synonyms are ahi al-kalam (in al-Shafi) and al- 
mutakallimin (in al-Ash‘ari). Later, ahl (or ashab) al- 
nazar came to denote the careful scholars who held 
a sound, well-reasoned opinion on any particular 
question. See also NAZAR. (Ep.) 

AHL aL-RA?’Y [see aSHAB AL-RA’y]. 

AHL at-SUFFA, a group of Muhammad’s 
Companions, mentioned chiefly in ascetic and 
mystical writings, where they have come to typify 
the ideal of poverty and piety. The suffa or zulla 
(often rendered ‘bench’, ‘banquette’, etc.) was, 
according to Lane, a long, covered portico or vesti- 
bule, which formed part of the mosque at Medina. 
This—so the legend ran—was the sole home of these 
men, and they spent their time in study and worship, 
except when in obedience to a command from 
Muhammad they went out to fight. They are some- 
times said to have been as many as 400; Lane 
(s.v. suffa) quotes al-Sayyid Murtada as saying in 
TA that he had made a list of 92 or 93 names. 
Abi ‘Abd al-Rahman Muhammad b. Husayn al- 
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Sulami (cf. Brockelmann, I, 200) wrote a history of 
them (al-Hudjwiri, Kashf al-Mahdjab tr. R. A, 
Nicholson, Leyden and London, 1rg11, 81; Abia 
Nu‘aym, Hilyat al-Awliyd?, i, 337-47). According to 
L. Massignon (Essat sur les Origines du Lexique 
Technique de la Mystique Musulmane, Paris 1922, 
140), al-Muhasibl, Ibn Karram and al-Tustari 
admitted the authenticity of the legend, and it was 
defended by Abi Nu‘aym, Ibn Tahir, al-Makdisi 
and al-Subki. (For the latter cf. Brockelmann, II, 87.) 
It also appears in al-Ghazali, where there is an 
anecdote contrasting the ahi al-suffa with al-mu?allafa 
kuliibuhum, ‘those whose hearts are reconciled’ 
(Ihya@?, iv, book 34, baydn fadilat al-fakr mutlakan; 
ef. al-Sayyid Murtada, Ithdf al-Sdda, ix, 277-8). 
Ibn Taymiyya, though in the main an opponent of 
tasawwuf or mysticism, developed his conception of 
the true nature of the religious or devotional life 
by describing the piety of the Companions, and in 
this gave a prominent place to the men of the su/ffa 
(esp. Risdla fi Ahl al-Suffa, in MadimiuS min al- 
Ras@il wa-?l-Masail al-Kayyima, Cairo 1349/1930, 
i, 25-60). The supporters of the legend claimed that 
Kur’an, ii, 273/4 (and other verses such as vi, 52, 
xviii, 28/7, and xlii, 27/6) referred to this group; 
but the orthodox commentators express hesitation 
about this attribution (cf. al-Baydawi on ii, 273/4, 
‘it is said’) or neglect it al-together (al-Tabari on 
the same). 

The factual grounds for the legend are slight. The 
later lists include names of persons who were either 
poor or pious but not necessarily both; among the 
34 persons mentioned by al-Hudjwiri (l.c. 81-2) is 
Abi Lub4aba, one of the most influential men in 
Medina, who was wealthy enough to present a 
balcony to the masdjtd al-dirar (al-Wakidi, tr. 
Wellhausen, 410)..In the early account in Ibn Sa‘d, 
i/2, 13-4, those named are Wathila b. al-Aska‘, Aba 
Hurayra, Abi Dharr and Kays b. Tihfa al-Ghifarl; 
while from the (possibly not exhaustive) index to 
Ibn Sa‘d (s.v. suffa, ix/2, 26) we learn that ‘Abd 
al-Rahman (b. Ka‘b) al-Asamm, Djarhad b. Razah 
al-Aslami, Rabi‘a b. Ka‘b al-Aslami, Asma?’ b. 
Haritha al-Aslami and Talha b. ‘Abdallah (or b. 
‘Amr) al-Nadri al-Laythi belonged to the ahl al- 
suffa (Ibn Sa‘d, i/2, 48; iv/z, 33, 44, 51; vii/1, 35). 
The first report in Ibn Sa‘d, i/2, 13 f. emphasizes 
not the poverty of the men of the suffa but the fact 
that they had no dwelling in Medina, but other 
parts of the material there speak of their ragged 
clothing. This suggests that those who slept (perhaps 
only temporarily) in the suffa were men from the 
less influential tribes round Medina who had no 
confederates to put them up in Medina apart from 
Muhammad. Some of them were prominent in their 
tribes, and so presumably not poverty-stricken. 
Muhammad apparently also invited a few poor 
followers to share his meal, but this probably 
happened only occasionally (cf. Ibn Sa‘d, l.c.; al- 
Bukhari, Mawdkit al-Salat, 41). 

The legend must have begun to grow before the 
time of al-Wakidi (d. 207/822), himself an Aslami, 
since Ibn Sa‘d’s material on this point comes from 
him. The statement that Kur'an, ii, 273/4 referred 
to the aki al-suffa is passed on as from Muhammad 
b. Ka‘b al-Kurazi. Though scholars are now agreed 
that s#f# is derived from s#/, wool, the similarity in 
sound of suffa encouraged the legend, and it was 
said, for exaniple, that a s#/7 was one who resembled 
the aki al-suffa in character (al-Kalabadhi, al- 
Ta‘arruf, ed. and tr. A. J. Arberry, Cairo 1934, and 
Cambridge 1935, ch. 1; cf. al-Hudjwirl, op. cit. 30). 
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Bibliography: works mentioned in the 
article; also Sarradj, Luma‘ (Nicholson), 132 f.; 
Ibn al-Djawzi, Talbis Iblis, Cairo 1928, 176f.; 
Wensinck, Handbook, s.v. Suffa; H. Laoust, 
Essai sur les doctrines ... d’Ibn Taimiya, Cairo, 
1¢39, see index. (W. MonTGoMERY Watt) 
AHL a.t-SUNNA, the “Sunnites”, i.e. the orthodox 

Muslims (see sunNA}. 

AHL-1 WARIS, in general use among the 
Muhammadan peoples of Indonesia with the meaning 
of Arabic wérith. The word is taken from the Persian 
usage and has reached the East Indian archipelago 
via India, 

Bibliography: Ph. S. van Ronkel, Over de 
herkomst van enkele Avabische bastaardwoorden in 
het Maleisch, in TBG, x\viii, 189 ff. 

AHLAF [see HILF]. 

AHMAD, one of the names of the Prophet 
Muhammad and a proper name used by Muslims. 
Formally, it is the elative of Mahmid or Hamid and 
means ‘‘more, or most, worthy of praise’, or, less 
probably, of Hamid, in which case it would mean 
“praising [God] to a higher, or the highest, degree’. 
As a proper name it is, however, distinct from the 
other, etymologically connected forms, including the 
name Muhammiad. It occurs occasionally, and less 
frequently than Muhammad, among the pre-Islamic 
Arabs. In the Safaitic North-Arabian inscriptions 
of the Syrian borderland, names of this form seem 
to occur as abbreviations of composite theophoric 
names of the sche ‘God is praiseworthy’; but 
whether the same is true of literary Arabic in the 
Hidjaz is subject to doubt. 

The basis of its use in Islam is Kur’an, lxi, 6: 
“‘And when Jesus, son of Mary, said: ‘O Children of 
Israel, I am God’s messenger to you, confirming the 
Torah which was before me, and announcing the 
good tidings of a messenger who will come after me, 
whose name is Ahmad’.”’ There is no obvious parallel 
to this passage in the New Testament. It has there- 
fore been suggested that Ahmad is the translation 
of periklutos ‘‘celebrated”, which in its turn would 
be a corruption of parakléos “the Paraclete’’ in 
John, xiv, 16, xv, 23-7. But the history of the text 
and of the translations of the Gospel, together with 
the fact that peritklutos was not common in con- 
temporary Greek, shows this to be impossible. The 
Muslims did indeed apply to Muhammad the pre- 
diction of the Paraclete, before the middle of the 
2nd century A. H. (Ibn Hisham, 150, quoting Ibn 
Ishak); but the terms used are either the Greek 
paraklétos or its correct Aramaic translation 
m*nahh*mana;, this identification is based only on 
the assonance between the Aramaic word and the 
name Muhammad, and seems to have been suggested 
by Christian converts to Islam. 

Whereas the name Muhammad was used by 
Muslims from the lifetime of the Prophet onwards, 
and the forms Mahmid, Hamid and Huinayd occur 
in the first century of Islam too, the use of Ahmad 
aS a proper name among Muslims seems to begin 
only about 125/740. From this it has been con- 
cluded that the word akmad in Kur'4n, Ixi, 6 is to 
be taken not as a proper name but as an adjective 
(the verse might then contain an obscure reference 
to John, xiv, 12), and that it was understood as 
a proper name only after Muhammad had been 
identified with the Paraclete. Occasional references 
to the Prophet as Ahmad in the poetry of the first 
century are accordingly explained as caused by the 
necessity of the metre. Traditions which state that 
the name of the Prophet was Ahmad (Ibn Sa‘d, i/1, 
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64.) are regarded as proposing an interpretation 
which had not always been obvious. But the original 
hesitation of the Muslims to use the name Ahmad 
is sufficiently accounted for by the form of the word 
as an elative, even though it was a proper name 
from the beginning. 
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AHMAD I, fourteenth Ottoman sultan. 

Eldest son of Mehmed (Muhammad) III, born at 
Manisa 22 Djuméda II, 998/18 April 1590, succeeded 
his father 18 Radjab 1012/22 Jan. 1603. The chron- 
iclers have noted that on his accession, contrary to 
established custom, he did not put to death his 
brother Mustafa, and the latter later succeeded him. 
One of the first acts of the sovereign was the con- 
finement in the old Serdy of his grandmother Safiya 
Sultan (the Venetian Baffa), the prime mover in 
the Ottoman administration under Murad III and 
Mehmed (Muhammad) III. Ahmad sent an army 
under the command of Cighdle-zade Sindn Pasha 
(g.v.] against the Persian troops of Shah ‘Abbas I, 
who had just gained possession of Eriwan and Kars 
but had been repulsed in front of Akiska. Sinan 
Pasha, however, was defeated at Salmas (9 Sept. 
1605) and shortly afterwards died of chagrin in 
Diyarbakr, while Shah ‘Abbas profited by his 
victory to recover Gandja and Shirwan. In Hungary 
the Grand-Vizier Lala Mehmed Pasha [see MUHAMMAD 
pasHA], after experiencing setbacks before Pest and 
Esterghon (Esztergom, Gran), captured Wat (Vac, 
Waitzen). In. a seond campaign, in which he was 
supported by the ruler of Transylvania, Stephan 
Bocskay, he was able to isolate and storm the fortress 
of Esterghon (4 Nov. 1605), while Tiryaki Hasan 
Pasha entered Wesprim (Veszprém) and Palota. 
Bocskay was invésted with the principalities of 
Transylvania and Hungary. Soon afterwards the 
Grand-Vizier died, and his post was held successively 
by Darwish Pasha and Murad Pasha [q.v.] surnamed 
Kuyudju (‘‘the well-sinker’’), who signed the treaty 
of Zsitvatorok (11 Nov. 1606) with the Austrians, 
whereby the Ottomans were left in possession of the 
territory which they had conquered and received in 
a single, definitive payment an indemnity of 200,000 
kara ghurush, but contracted to accord the Austrian 
sovereign the title of ‘“‘Emperor’’ and not merely 
“King’’, a step which would give him equality of 
status with the Sultan. Conferences were held at 
Neuhausel in 1608 to settle the final details of the 
treaty, and at Vienna in July 1615 and March 1616 
to extend its validity. Internal difficulties had 
forced the Ottomans to sign it; revolts, caused by 
repeated military levies and by the exactions of 
certain governors, had broken out in various parts 
of the empire. Kuyudju Murad Pasha was despatched 
against the rebels, and triumphed over Musli Cawush 
at Laranda, over Djamshid at Adana, and notably 
over Djanbilad-oghli ‘Ali Pasha in the plain of 
Oridj, near Beylan (24 Dec. 1607). In the west, he 
attacked Kalender-oghli Mehmed (Muhammad) 
Pasha, who held the districts of Brusa and Manisa, 
and defeated him at Alaéayir (5 Aug. 1608). In Syria, 
the Turkish forces launched themselves against the 
Druse amir Fakhr al-Din b. Ma‘n [q.v.], but could not 
win a decisive victory. The Grand-Vizier, at the age 
of 90, then set out for Tabriz, but shortly after 
opening peace negotiations with the Shah of Iran, 
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he died. His successor Nasth Pasha {q.v.] concluded 
in 1611 a peace treaty which fixed the demarcation 
of the frontier on the basis of the settlement made 
during the reign of Selim II, but hostilities were 
resumed four years later. At sea, the Grand-Admiral 
Khalil Pasha [q.v.] achieved important successes 
against the Florentine and Maltese fleets. In 1609, 
six Maltese galleons were captured in Cypriot waters, 
including the “‘red galleon’’ of Commander Fres- 
sinet (battle of Kara Djahannam); in 1610, the 
Turks suffered a setback at Lepanto, and the 
Maltese Corsairs were checked at Cos; in 1612 a 
Florentine squadron raided the Cilician coast, near 
the port of Aghaliman, and 1614 Khalil Pasha 
inflicted some losses at Malta. In the Black Sea, 
the Cossacks, who had sacked Sinope, were overtaken 
and defeated at the mouth of the Don by Shakshaki 
Ibrahim Pasha; another Cossack attack in Moldavia 
was checked by Iskender Pasha, and peace was 
signed at Bussa, on the Dniester, on 27 Sept. 1617. 
Under Ahmad I, the capitulations with France, 
England and Venice were renewed (1604), and 
similar capitulations were concluded for the first time 
with the Netherlands (1612). The use of tobacco 
became widespread in Turkey during his reign. 
Ahmad I devoted himself to the promulgation of 
a Kanién-name designed to establish an authoritative 
code of the administrative and commercial regula- 
tions of the empire, hitherto not co-ordinated. He 
constructed (1609-1616) in the At Meydani at 
Istanbul the magnificent mosque which bears his 
name. He died 23 Dhu’l-Ka‘da 1026/22 Nov. 1617 
after a two inonths’ illness. Of a violent and change- 
able nature, and easily swayed, Ahmad I was not 
always capable of appreciating the services of his 
most able ministers; a pious man, he established 
numerous religious foundations, and even furnished 
the Ka‘ba with ornaments. He was passionately 
fond of hunting and gjarid, and took a close interest 
in poetry. 
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AHMAD II, twenty-first Ottoman sultan. 
Son of sultan Ibrahim and Mu‘azzaz Sultan, born, 
according to Na‘ima, 6 Dhu?l Hidjdja 1052/25 Feb. 
1643 (according to Rashid 5 Djumada I 1052/1 Aug. 
1642), succeeded his brother Sulayman II on 26 
Ramadan 1102/23 June 1691. He confirmed the 
Grand-Vizier Kd6priilii-zade [g.v.] Fadil Mustafa 
Pasha in his post, and the latter resumed hostilities 
against the Imperial Powers, but was defeated 
and killed at the battle of Slankamen (19 Aug. 
1691). ‘Arabadji ‘Ali Pasha succeeded him, but was 
soon replaced by Hadjdji ‘Ali Pasha who, in 
1692, conducted his campaign with great caution. 
In the same year, the Venetians made an unsuc- 
cessful attempt on Canea. As the result of a dispute 
with the sultan, Hadijdji ‘Ali Pasha was dismissed 
from office, and his post given to Bozoklu Mustafa 
Pasha, who forced the Austrians to raise the siege 
of Belgrade (1693). Dismissed in his turn, he was 
succeeded by Siirmeli ‘Ali Pasha [g.v.], who failed 
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in an attempt to capture the fortress of Peterwardein 
(1694), while the Venetians gained control of Gabella 
in Dalmatia and of the important island of Chios. 
During the reign of Ahmad II, there were distur- 
bances in ‘Irak and the Hidjaz and, in the west, 
Tunis was attacked by both Tripoli and Algiers. 
A sovereign of weak personality, and continually 
swayed by his entourage, Ahmad II was in addition 
addicted to drink, and died of dropsy 22 Djumada II, 
1106/6 Feb. 1695 at Adrianople. He was buried in 
the tirbe of Kanani Sulayman at Istanbul. 
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AHMAD III, twenty-third Ottoman sultan, 
son of Mehmed IV (Muhammad IV, [g.v.]). Born in 
1084/1673, he succeeded his brother Mustafa ITI [q.v.] 
on 10 Rabi‘ II 1115/21 August 1703, when the latter 
abdicated in consequence of a rising of the Janissa- 
ries. The leaders of this rising were soon got rid of 
by the new sultan on his immediate re-establishment 
of Istanbul as the habitual residence of the court; 
and for the next few years large numbers of persons 
known to have, or suspected of having, been im- 
plicated in it continued to be dismissed, banished, 
or executed, to the detriment of governmental 
efficiency. Ahmad’s resolve to break the power of 
the soldiery was also shown by his dismissal from 
the palace service of 700 bostandjis and their replace- 
ment by dewshirme conscripts (this being the last 
application of the dewshirme), as well as by his 
later drastic reduction of the Janissary establish- 
ment. Nevertheless during the first half of his 
twenty-seven years’ reign in particular he lived in 
a morbid dread of “‘revolutionaries’’ (fitnedjiler) ; for 
three years he was unable, though making four 
changes in the Grand Vizierate, to find a capable 
minister; and it was only with the appointment in 
Muharram 1118/May 1706 of Corlulu ‘Ali Pasha 
(q.v.] that the government regained some stability. 
During this period, and indeed for the following 
eight or nine years, his actions were largely influ- 
enced by a palace camarilla, headed by the WAlide 
Sultan, the Kizlar Aghasf, and the sultan’s favourite, 
later to be known as (Shehid) Silahdar Damad ‘AIT 
Pasha [g.v.]. The sultan and the camarilla were 
always uneasy at the appointment to the Grand- 
Vizierate of ‘‘outsiders’”—i.e. persons not of the 
palace service, such as KGpriilii Nu‘man Pasha (see 
below), and took fright at any initiative they might 
display. 

No event of much note occurred during the 
reign until July 1709, when, after being defeated 
by Tsar Peter the Great at Poltava, King Charles XII 
of Sweden, nicknamed in Turkish demir bash, ‘Tron 
Head’’, sought refuge at Bender on the Dniester in 
Ottoman territory. The Porte had so far made no 
attempt at profiting either by the preoccupation of 
Austria and the western powers with the War of 
the Spanish Succession to recover any of the territory 
lost to the sultan in 1699 by the Treaty of Carlovitz, 
or by the preoccupation of Russia with the “Great 
Northern War” to nullify the concessions to the 
Tsar’s Black-Sea ambitions agreed to in the Russo- 
Ottoman treaty of 1700. Charles, however, in order 
to retrieve his fortunes, soon began urging the 
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sultan to take up arms against Peter, an action to 
which the Porte was also incited by suctessive 
ambassadors of Louis XIV and the Venetian 
representative at Istanbul, with the result that in 
June 1710 Corlulu ‘Ali, who had but recently 
renewed the Russian treaty, was dismissed, and 
that though his successor, Képriilii [¢.v.} Nu‘man 
Pasha, proving too independent for the taste of the 
camarilla, fell in turn two months later, his replace- 
ment in September by the pliant intriguer Baltadji 
Mehmed Pasha [see MuzAMMAD Pasua], who had 
shown his incapacity when in office earlier, was 
followed on 20 Nov. by a a declaration of war, the 
main Ottoman grievances being the Tsar’s con- 
struction of warships at Azov, his erection of a 
number of fortresses along the Ottoman frontiers, 
his interference with the Tatars subject to the 
Khan of the Crimea, and his incitement of the 
sultan’s Orthodox subjects to disaffection. 

The opposed armies met only in July 1711, after 
Peter had been enabled to overrun most of Moldavia 
owing to the treachery of the Hospodar Demetrius 
Cantemir [q.v.}. But by then he had run gravely 
short of food supplies and was surprised by the main 
Ottoman army when marching south along the 
Pruth with the intention of seizing Ibra7il; was 
forced to retreat; and was eventually surrounded 
and obliged to sue for peace. A treaty was signed 
forthwith by which Peter agreed to retrocede Azov 
and raze the other objectionable fortresses, to 
interfere no further either with the Tatars or in the 
affairs of Poland, no longer to maintain an ambassa- 
dor at Istanbul, and to cease intriguing with the 
sultan’s Orthodox subjects. Since, however, the 
Grand Vizier could have forced the Tsar to 
almost any concession, he fell under suspicion of 
having been bribed into the acceptance of such 
lenient terms and was dismissed three ‘months later, 
largely as the result of further intrigues on the part 
of Charles, whose hopes had been disappointed by 
the treaty. Charles continued indeed for most of 
the next three years to incite the Porte to a renewal 
of hostilities, a task made easier by Peter’s failure 
to observe his undertakings. Largely as a result of 
the king’s efforts war on Russia was again actually 
declared no less than three times (in Dec. 1711, 
Nov. 1712 and April 1713), though it was always 
averted by Russian concessions. A final agreement 
with Peter was reached only in June 1713, with the 
signature at Adrianople of a treaty, to remain in 
force for twenty-five years, whereby the terms of 
the Treaty of the Pruth were confirmed and peace 
with Russia was in the event established for a long 
period. Charles, persisting in a refusal to quit 
Ottoman territory unless provided with money and 
troops with which to recover his losses in Poland, 
was at length, in the spring of 1714, removed forcibly 
from Bender to Demotika and then to Demirtash 
Pasha Sarayf near Adrianople, and was obliged in 
the autumn to return home with his Swedish troops 
via Wallachia, Transylvania and Hungary. 

Meanwhile, on 27 April 1713, Ahmad’s favourite 
and son-in-law, Silahdar ‘All Pasha, had been ap- 
pointed Grand Vizier himself; and it was by his 
policy that peace was thus re-established with 
Russia, so that the Porte might seek to regain what 
had been lost to Venice at Carlovitz. Venetian rule 
had proved exceedingly unpopular in the Morea, 
the Orthodox inhabitants of which had sent repeated 
appeals to the Porte for deliverance from their new 
masters. But a suitable pretext for war against the 
republic occurred only in 1714, when, after the 
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suppression of a Russian-instigated rebellion in 
Montenegro, the Venetian government refused to 
extradite the Vladika and other eminent Mon- 
tenegrins who had sought refuge in Venetian territory. 
War was declared ong Dec. 1714; and in the following 
summer within two months (June-July) an Ottoman 
army under Silahdar ‘Ali’s own command, operating 
in conjunction with the sultan’s fleet, reconquered 
the whole province with but little serious fighting, 
while the fleet also took the islands of Tenos, Aegina, 
Cerigo and Santa Maura, and reduced Suda and 
Spinalonga {in Crete), which had remained till then 
in Venetian hands. 

These Ottoman successes, and the possibility that 
Corfu and the Venetian possessions in Dalmatia 
might also fall into the sultan’s grasp, alarmed 
Austria. In April 1716, accordingly, the Emperor 
Charles VI concluded a treaty of mutual assistance 
with Venice, and in June provoked the Porte by an 
ultimatum into a declaration of war. It opened with 
an unsuccessful attack by the Kapudan Pasha on 
Corfu; and this was followed in August by a rout at 
the hands of Eugéne of Savoy near Peterwardein of 
the Ottoman main army commanded by Silahdar 
‘Ali, who was mortally wounded on the field. Eugéne 
followed up this victory with the reduction of 
Temesvar and the occupation of the Banat and 
Little Wallachia in the autumn; and in the summer of 
1717 laid siege to Belgrade, where on 16 August he 
completely routed a superior Ottoman relieving 
force. The Belgrade garrison surrendered three days 
later, after which, though the Austrians failed in an 
attempt to overrun Bosnia, there was no fighting 
of importance. The Porte soon made proposals for 
an armistice; and peace was eventually signed, on 
21 July 1718, at Passarovitz (Pasaroftéa, PoZarevac), 
whereby Belgrade and the region about it, the 
Banat, and little Wallachia were ceded by the Porte 
to Austria, while the Morea, the Cretan ports and 
Tenos, as well as the south-eastern districts of the 
Hercegovina were ceded to the Porte by Venice, 
which for its part received Cerigo and the strongholds 
the Venetians had captured in Albania and Dal- 
matia. A commercial treaty further secured to 
Austrian and Venetian traders certain advantages 
they had not till then enjoyed. 

The Grand Vizier responsible for this treaty was 
another favourite of Ahmad’s: Newshehirli Ibrahim 
Pasha [g.v.], who by marrying the sultan’s thirteen- 
year-old daughter, Fatime Sultan, formerly the 
nominal wife of Silahdar ‘Ali, had also become a 
damad; and for the remaining twelve years of the 
reign, which with this entered upon its second phase, 
he entirely dominated the court. Ahmad was of a 
pleasure- and art-loving nature, and with Ibrahim, 
who shared his tastes, was able, as he had not been 
able with the warlike Silahdar, to indulge them and 
set new fashions for Ottoman society. The gradual 
abandonment of the dewshirme during the 17th 
century had led, with the occupation of the chief 
governmental posts by free-born Muslims, to a 
growth of interest among the powerful in the arts 
and learning, side by side with a decline in military 
and administrative efficiency. Moreover the Greek 
community of the Phanar quarter had at the same 
time acquired both a stronger influence than before 
in metropolitan society and some familiarity with 
contemporary western thought. In consequence the 
twelve years ensuing on the peace of Passarovitz 
witnessed a remarkable change of taste in poetry, 
music and architecture and a new inclination to 
profit hy European example. During this short 
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period—known as léle dewri, “‘the Age of Tulips’, 
the cultivation of which became for some years a 
“craze’’, and the secular spirit of which is exemplified 
by the poet Nadim (q.v.] in the verse ‘‘Let us laugh 
and play and enjoy the world!’’—pavilions and 
gardens were more often built than mosques and 
mausoleums, and they were built to designs imported 
from the west. An ambassador accredited to Louis 
XV received specific instructions to study French 
institutions and report on those adaptable to Otto- 
man use; and in 1724 his son assisted Ibrahim 
Muteferrika [g.v.] to establish the first printing 
press in Istanbul. A French officer of Engineers was 
invited by the Porte to prepare plans for the reform 
of the army on western lines, while a French convert 
to Islam organized a fire service (the odjak of the 
tulumbadjis); and though the reform of the army 
came to nothing, the organization of the Admiralty 
was overhauled and the building of three-decker 
men-o’-war was undertaken for the first time. Some 
of the ‘wlama@ further founded a society for the 
translation of books (from Arabic and Persian); the 
export of rare manuscripts was prohibited for 
educational reasons; and no less than five libraries 
were founded at the capital, including the sultan’s 
own Enderin-ii Hiimayiin Kiitiib-khanesi, of which 
Nadim was made curator. China factories at Kiitahya 
and Izmid were revived and a new one founded at 
Tekfir Sarayl at Istanbul; extensive repairs to the 
Byzantine walls were carried out from 1722 to 1724; 
and a barrage was built to provide water for the 
capital from springs at Belgrade. The most notable 
extant architectural monuments of the period are 
the mosque built by Ahmad III for his mother at 
Uskiidar and his ceskme outside the Bab-i Hiimayin 
of the Jopkap{ Saray!, for which he composed the 
chronogram himself. 

It was Ibrahim Pasha’s policy to avoid war. 
Nevertheless the Tulip Age saw the temporary 
extension of Ottoman rule over large tracts of 
western Persia. The decline of the Safawids and the 
Afghan invasion of their dominions, culminating in 
the capture of Isfahan in 1135/1722, had plunged 
the country into a state of anarchy tempting to 
both Russia and the Porte. In 1135/1723 Ottoman 
forces occupied Tiflis, and on Russia’s seizing 
Darband and Bakt in the same year, in 1724, after 
a period of tension during which a fresh war between 
Ahmad and the Tsar came near to breaking out, 
another Russo-Ottoman treaty was _ concluded, 
providing for a partition that should leave Peter in 
possession of Darband, Baki and Gilan and the 
sultan in that of Georgia, Eriwan, Shirwan, Adhar- 
baydjan and all Persian territory west of the line 
Ardabil-Hamadan. Ottoman forces in fact took 
over all this vast region, the Porte forming it into 
some ten new eydlets. But when in April 1725 the 
Afghan Ashraf proclaimed himself shah, he demanded 
the relinquishment of these conquests; and on the 
Porte’s refusal eventually, in November 1726, de- 
feated Ahmad Pasha (q.v.] commanding the Ottoman 
forces in Persia. However, a year later Ashraf was 
obliged to make peace; and the sultan’s sovereignty 
over the conquered provinces was recognized. From 
then until 1730, accordingly, these regions formed 
part of the Ottoman Empire. But in 1729 Ashraf 
was overthrown by the future Nadir Shah, who in 
the following year also defeated the Ottomans and 
obliged them to relinquish all their gains. 

The result was a revolt of the people at Istanbul, 
to suppress which Ibrahim and the sultan hesitated 
until it was too late. The Muslims of the capital, 
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though they had at first disapproved the Persian 
conquests, were now indignant at their loss. But 
Ibrahim Pasha was anxious to avoid further fighting 
and prepared for it only under pressure from public 
opinion; moreover he was already unpopular for 
the nepotism he practised to secure his own position 
and for the fiscal policy he had pursued; the new 
luxurious and ‘‘Frankish’’ manners of the court were 
disliked by the conservative and resented by the 
poor; and the project of army reform had alarmed 
the Janissaries. The leader of the revolt was a Janis- 
sary “affiliate’’, an Albanian, formerly a lewend 
and hence [cf. BAHRIYYA] called Patrona Khalil, who 
acted under the influence of two disaffected ‘ulama 
and with the approval of many Janissary officers. 
It began on 28 Sept. 1730; and in a few hours a 
partially armed crowd of thousands had gathered 
in the At Meydanl. Ahmad and Ibrahim were in 
camp at Uskiidar; but on learning of the outbreak 
in the evening, they returned to the palace at night. 
For the next two days fruitless attempts were made 
to parley with the rebels, who demanded the delivery 
up to them of the Grand Vizier, the Shaykh al-Islam, 
the Kapudan Pasha, the Kahya Bey and others, 
till, during the night of 30 Sept., the sultan, finding 
no support in any of his troops, decided to sacrifice 
his favourite, whose corpse, together with those of 
the Kapudan and the Kahya, was brought out to 
them in the morning. Ahmad himself agreed to 
abdicate on condition that his own life and the lives 
of his sons should be spared, and was accordingly 
succeeded on 1 Oct./18 Rabi‘ I 1143 by his nephew 
Mahmid I [q.v.]. He died, in the retirement that was 
henceforth his lot, in 1149/1736. 

Ahmad III was handsome of person and an 
accomplished calligraphist, letter-writer and poet. 
Though normally of a mild disposition, he was 
ruthless in the treatment of those whom he feared 
or who had incurred his displeasure. He had no taste 
for war, partly because of the expense it entailed; 
for he was exceedingly fond of money and applied 
himself to the accumulation of treasure. His love 
of amusement and display ran counter to this 
propensity. But Damad Ibrahim Pasha contrived 
to minister to both his avarice and his extravagance 
by increasing the revenues and curtailing other 
expenditure in ways that contributed to his un- 
popularity. Ahmad was greatly attached to his 
harem, to which he gave much of his attention, but 
he did not allow its members to influence public 
affairs as some of his predecessors had done. He had 
no less than thirty-one children; and his reign was 
consequently distinguished by frequent festivities 
to celebrate the circumcision of his sons and the 
marriage of his daughters, which lent it a special 
air of gaiety. 

Minor events of the reign were a revolt of the 
Muntafik [9.v.] Arabs in the neighbourhood of al- 
Basra in 1117/1705; the suppression of another Arab 
revolt in the same region in 1727-8; the affirmation 
of Ottoman sovereignty over certain areas of the 
Caucasus bordering on the Black Sea early in the 
reign; the conquest of Oran (Wahran) from Spain 
by Algerian forces in 1708; recurrent troubles in the 
Armenian millet occasioned by Jesuit propaganda 
{particularly in 1706-7 and 1727-8); and two in- 
surrections in Egypt (in 1712-3 and 1727-8). Succes- 
sive khans of the Crimea played a considerable part 
in the events of the period, more especially in the 
war with Russia, the khan Dewlet Girdy [¢.v.] in 
particular strongly supporting Charles XII in his 
anti-Russian schemes. During the war with Austria 
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the Porte accepted an offer of assistance from 
Francis Rakéczy, the Prince of Transylvania, after 
the final failure of his attempts to secure the indepen- 
dence of Hungary, but he reached Istanbul too late 
to be made use of. Finally the treachery of Cantemir 
and his fellow-Hospodar of Wallachia during the 
campaign of the Pruth resulted in the appointment 
from 1716 onwards of Phanariote Greeks to the 
governorship of the Principalities. F 
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AHMAD sb. ABI BAKR (see muHTADJIDS}. 
AHMAD sb. ABI DU?AD at-lyApi, Ast ‘ABD 
ALLAH, Mu‘tazilite kadi born at Basra about 
160/776. Through his own merit and also, it is said, 
through the good offices of Yahya b. Aktham [q.v.], 
who introduced him to the Court at Baghdad, he 
reached a position of great honour under the Caliph 
al-Ma’min, soon becoming one of the Caliph’s 
closest friends. Shortly before his death, the Caliph 
recommended his brother and successor al-Mu‘tasim 
to admit Ahmad, a fervent follower of the Mu‘tazilite 
doctrine, to the circle of his advisers, and as a result 
al-Mu‘tasim, after his accession (218/833) made 
Ahmad his Chief Kadi. In the latter capacity he 
presided over cases heard before the court of inqui- 
sition which had been set up by al-Ma’min after 
the elevation of Mu‘tazilism to the status of the 
state religion [see mIHNA], and he consequently 
played an important part in the examination of 
Ahmad b. Hanbal {9.v.]. In the discharge of his 
duties he nevertheless displayed a tolerance and 
humanity unusual at that time. He retained his 
post under al-Wathik; at the death of the latter 
several high officials and officers wished to place 
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his son, a minor, on the throne, but at the instance 
of the commander of the Turkish guard, Wasif, the 
brother of the late Caliph, Dja‘far, was proclaimed 
Caliph, and Ahmad himself gave him the title of 
al-Mutawakkil. The new Caliph, however, gradually 
adopted a hostile attitude towards the Mu‘tazilites 
and established amicable relationships with the 
Sunnis, with the result that the Chief K4di could not 
maintain his position of influence. A short while 
after the accession of al-Mutawakkil, he suffered. an 
attack of apoplexy, and handed over his office to 
his son Abu ’l-Walid Muhammad, who had been his 
naib since 218/833 (L. Massignon, in WZKM, 1948, 
107). The latter was dismissed in 237/851-2 and, 
with his brothers, thrown into prison, and all the 
property of Ibn Abi Du?4d was confiscated. The 
prisoners were eventually released, but Ahmad and 
his son did not long survive their disgrace; Muham- 
mad died at the end of 239/May-June 854, and his 
father three weeks later, in Muharram 240/June 854. 

Sunni writers naturally pass a. severe judgement 
on Ahmad b. Abi Du?Ad and, in the religious sphere, 
do not conceal their hostility towards him, but all 
recognize his great learning and magnanimity. 
Himself endowed with some poetic talent, he was 
courted by the poets of his own circle. He was the 
patron of various men of letters notably of al- 
Djahiz [g.v.], who dedicated to him inter alia his 
al-Bayan wa ’l-Tabyin, and addressed to him, either 
directly or through his son Abu ’l-Walid, risdias in 
which he dwelt at length on the details of Mu‘tazilite 
doctrine, and furnished the Kadi with arguments 
with which to confront the Sunnis subject to his 
inquisition (on the relations between al-Djahiz. and 
Ibn Abi Du?4d, see Ch. Pellat, in RSO, 1952, 55 ff.; 
idem, in AJEO, Algiers 1952, 302 ff.; and idem, in 
Mash., 1953, 281 ff.). 
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(K. V. ZETTERSTEEN-CH. PELLAT) 

AHMAD sb. ABI KHALID aL-AHWAL, secre- 
tary to al-Ma’min, was of Syrian origin and the 
son of a secretary of Abi ‘Ubayd Allah. He took ad- 
vantage of his former connections with the Barmakids 
to enter the service of al-Fad] b. Sahl. Indeed the 
Barmakids were already under an obligation to his 
father, and he himself had managed to be of service 
to the disgraced Yahya. Apparently even before the 
capture of Baghdad he went to Khurasan and, as 
the result of a letter of recommendation which 
Yahya had given to him before his death, he was 
placed in charge of several diwa@ns at Marw. After 
the return of the caliph to ‘Irak, profiting by the 
support of Thumdma b. Ashras, he assisted al-Hasan 
b. Sahl in the direction of the administration, and 
later replaced him. A man of doubtful integrity, 
easily corrupted, notorious for his greed and his 
harshness towards his subordinates, he was, never- 
theless, up to his death in 211/826-7, the right-hand 
man of al-Ma?min. It is not possible, however, to 
state definitely whether he acquired the rank of 
wazir. Doubtless his ability was the reason why the 
Caliph, who was fully aware of his faults, still 
retained hi:n in his service. 

He played an important part in the political 
intrigues which secured in 205/821 the nomination 
of Tahir b. al-Husayn, then governor of Baghdad, to 
the governorship of Khurasan in place of GhassAn b. 
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“<Abbad. When Tahir asserted his independence in 
207/822, al-Ma’min ordered his secretary to proceed 
at once to Khurdsan and to bring back the governor 
whose loyalty he had guaranteed. Ahmad with much 
difficulty secured a respite of 24 hours, and, before 
his departure, the news of the death of Tahir is 
said to have reached the city. Everything points 
to the fact that, as some chroniclers aver, Ahmad 
was privy to this sudden death. He secured the 
appointment of Tahir’s son Tatha as governor, but 
al-Ma?miin sent Ahmad himself to Khurds4n to assist, 
or rather to keep watch on Taltha. The secretary, 
furnished with military powers, penetrated on this 
occasion as far as Transoxania, and conquered Ushri- 
sana. Ahmad also used his influence to obtain a 
pardon for al-Ma’miin’s uncle, Ibrahim b. al-Mahdi, 
who had laid claim to the throne and who had for 
several years succeeded in eluding the caliph’s police. 
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AHMAD sb. ABI TAHIR TAYFOR [see 1BN aBi 
TAHIR]. 

AHMAD 8. HABIT (rather than Ha?it, if the 
position in the alphabetical order given to him by al- 
©Askalani is taken into consideration), a theologian 
ranked among the Mu‘tazilites; he was the pupil of 
al-Nazzam [q.v.], and the teacher, in particular, of 
al-Fad! al-Hadathi. Nothing is known about his life, 
and only his “innovations’’ are partly known to us. 
His doctrine, evolved before 232/846-7, seems to 
differ from Mu‘tazilite teaching on the following two 
fundamental dogmas, which are borrowed from 
systems alien to Islam but which, in the eyes of 
Ibn Habit, found justification in the Kur’an. (1) On 
the basis of Kur?an Ixxix, 22 (23); ii, 210 (206); and v, 
110, he affirms the divinity of Jesus, from which 
heresiographers infer that, for him, the world has 
two creators, God and the Messiah. (2) He professes 
the doctrine of kurdér, or the reincarnation of souls, 
sprung from the Universal Spirit, in forms which 
will be more beautiful or more ugly according to 
the merits they have acquired in their previous 
incarnation. This theory involves the existence of 
five stages: a place of damnation (Hell); a place of 
testing (this world); two places of relative reward; 
and, finally, Paradise, where the souls were created. 
According to Kur?an vii, 34 (32); x, 49 (50); xvi, 61 
(63), souls which have “filled to the brim the cup” 
of good or evil go eventually to Paradise or Hell. 
Ibn Habit, who accepts incarnation in animals, is 
obliged to concede its corollary, the doctrine of the 
taklif of animals, of their individual responsibility, 
which can be justified only if they have had prophetes 
to teach them; verses vi, 38; xvi, 68 (70) and xxxv, 
24 (22), enable him to put forward this opinion. The 
heresiographers, of course, have passed a severe 
judgement on this theologian, to whom they deny 
the name of Muslim. 

Bibliography: Diahiz, Hayawan*, iv, 288, 
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AHMAD sb. HANBAL, “‘the imam of Baghdad”, 
celebrated theologian, jurist and traditionist 
(164-241/780-855), and one of the most vigorous 
personalities of Islam, which he has profoundly in- 
fluenced both in its historical development and its 
modern revival. Founder of one of the four major 
Sunni schools, the Hanbali, he was, through his 
disciple Ibn Taymiyya [q.v.], the distant progenitor of 
Wahbhabism, and has inspired also in a certain degree 
the conservative reform movement of the Salafiyya. 

1. Life. Ahmad b. Hanbal was an Arab, belonging 
to the Bana Shayb4n, of Rabi‘a, who had played an 
active role in the conquest of al-‘Irak and Khurdsan. 
His family, first resident in Basra, moved to Marw 
with Ahmad’s grandfather, Hanbal b. Hilal, 
governor of Sarakhs under the Umayyads and one 
of the early ‘Abbasid propagandists. Ahmad was 
born in Rabi‘ ii 164/Dec. 780, a few months after 
his father Muhammad b. Hanbal, who was serving 
in the army of Khurdsan, had removed to Baghdad, 
where he died three years later. Ahmad inherited, 
however, a small family estate which allowed him 
a modest but independent livelihood. After studying 
in Baghdad lexicography, jurisprudence and tradi- 
tion, he devoted himself from 179/795 to the study 
of tradition, in pursuit of which he made a series 
of journeys in al-‘Irak, Hidja4z, Yaman, and Syria. 
His visits to Iran, Khur4san, and even to the distant 
Maghrib must be dismissed as legendary. Already 
in 183 he had visited Kiifa. He stayed more frequently 
in Basra; after a first visit in 186, he returned there in 
190, 194 and 200. He was more often still at Mecca, 
where he made the Pilgrimage on five occasions: in 
187, 191, 196, 197 (followed by a pious retreat 
(mudjawara) at Medina), and 198, followed by a 
second mudjawara into the year 199, after which 
he visited the traditionist ‘Abd al-Razzik at San‘a? 
(Manakib, 22-3; Tardjama, 13-24). 

His studies of /ikh and hadith were made under a 
great many teachers, whose names have been 
preserved (Manakib, 33-6; Tardjama, 13-24). At 
Baghdad he attended the courses of the kadi Aba 
Yusuf [q.v.] d. 182/798), by whom he was not 
profoundly influenced, and studied regularly under 
Hushaym b. Bashir, a disciple of Ibrahim al-Nakha‘i, 
from 179 to 183 (Manakib, 52; Bidaya, x, 183-4). 
His principal teacher thereafter was Sufyan b. 
“Uyayna (d. 198/813-4), the greatest authority of 
the school of the Hidj4z. Others of his more important 
teachers were ‘Abd al-Rahman b. Mahdi of Basra 
(d. 198/813-4) and Waki‘ b. al-Djarrah (d. 197/812-3) 
of Kifa. But, as Ibn Taymiyya noted (Minkadj 
al-Sunna, iv, 143), his juristic formation is due, 
above ail, to the school of hadith and of the Hidjaz. 
He cannot therefore be regarded, as is sometimes 
done, simply as a disciple of al-Shafi‘i, whose juridical 
work he knew, at least partially, but whom he 
seems to have met only once, at Baghdad in 195 
(Bidaya, x, 251-5, 326-7). 

The policy adopted by the caliph al-Ma’min, 
towards the end of his reign, under the influence of 
Bishr al-Marisi, of giving official support to the 
doctrine of the Mu‘tazila [q.v.], inaugurated for Ibn 
Hanbal a period of persecution, which was to gain 
for him a resounding reputation [see AL-mMa?mMUN, 
AL-MIHNA]. Ibn Hanbal vigorously refused to accept 
the dogma of the creation of the Kur?’an, contrary 
to orthodoxy. Al-Ma’min, then at Tarsis, on 
hearing of this, ordered that Ibn Hanbal should 
be sent to him, together with another objector, 
Muhammad b. Nih. They were put in chains 
and sent off, but shortly after leaving Rakka they 
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received the news of the caliph’s death. They were 
then sent back to Baghdad; Ibn Nih died on the 
journey, and Ibn Hanbal, on arrival in the capital, 
was imprisoned first at the Y4siriyya, then in a 
house of the Dar ‘UmiAra, and finally in the common 
prison of the Darb al-Mawsili (Mand@ktb, 308-317; 
Tardjama, 40-56; Bidaya, x, 272-280). 

The new caliph, al-Mu‘tasim, though inclined to 
abandon the inquisition, was, it is said, persuaded 
by the Mu‘tazilite kadi Ahmad b. Abi Du’4d of the 
danger to the authority of the State of surrendering 
a position now officially taken up. Ibn Hanbal was 
therefore summoned to appear before the caliph in 
Ramadan 219. Still stoutly refusing to acknowledge 
the creation of the Kur’an, he was severely beaten but 
permitted to return to his home after an imprison 
ment of some two years in all. During the whole of 
al-Mu‘tasim’s reign he lived in retirement and disisted 
from giving lectures on Tradition. On the accession 
of al-Wathik (227/842), he attempted to resume his 
courses of lectures, but almost at once preferred to 
discontinue them, though not officially forbidden to 
give them, lest he should be exposed by further 
teprisals by the Mu‘tazilite kadi. He continued 
therefore to remain in retirement, sometimes even 
(it is said) in hiding, in order to escape from his 
enemies (Manakib, 348-9). 

With the reinstatement of Sunnism by al-Mutawak- 
kil on his accession in 232/847, Ibn Hanbal.was able 
to resume his teaching activity. He does not, however, 
appear among the traditionists appointed by the 
caliph in 234 to oppose the Djahmiyya and the 
Mu‘tazila (Mandakib, 356). The disappearence of the 
leading figures of the era of persecution opened the 
way to an association between the caliph and the 
independent-minded theologian. Ahmad b. Abi 
Du?4d was removed from office in 237/852, and his 
successor Ibn Aktham is even said, in certain tradi- 
tions, to have been recommended to the caliph by 
Ibn Hanbal (Bidéya, x, 315-6, 319-29). After a first 
unsuccessful approach to the court, the date and 
circumstances of which remain obscure (Manaktb, 
359-62), Ibn Hanbal was invited in 237 to Samarra 
by al-Mutawakkil, It appears that the caliph wished 
him to give lessons in hadith to the young prince 
al-Mu‘tazz, and it may also be supposed that he 
had some idea of utilizing the famous theologian 
for his policy of restoration of the susna. This 
journey to Samarra gave Ibn Hanbal the occasion 
for making contact with the personalities of the 
court, without danger of compromise. The extant 
narratives show him welcomed on his arrival by the 
hadjib Wasif, installed in the luxurious palace of 
Ttakh, loaded with gifts, presented to. al-Mu‘tazz, 
but eventually exempted, on his own request, from 
any special charge on account of his age and health. 
After a short stay, he returned to Baghdad without 
seeing the caliph (Manakib, 372-8; Tardjama, 58-75; 
Bidaya, x 314, 316, 337-40). 

Ahmad b. Hanbal died in Rabi‘ i 241/July 855, 
at the age of 75, after a short illness, and was buried 
in the Martyrs? cemetery (Makdbir al-Shuhada?) 
near the Harb gate. The traditions which surround 
the account of his funeral, although partly legendary 
in character, convey the impression of a genuine 
popular emotion, and his tomb was the scene of 
‘demonstrations of such ardent devotion that the 
cemetery had to be guarded by the civil authorities 
{Manaékib 409-18; Tardjama, 75-82; Biddya, x, 
340-3). His tomb became one of the most frequented 
places of pilgrimage in Baghdad. In 574/1178-9 the 
‘caliph al-Mustadi? furnished it with an inscription 
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glorifying the celebrated traditionist as the most 
faithful defender of the Sunna (Bidéya, xii, 300). 
It was washed away by a flood on the Tigris in the 
8th/14th century (Le Strange, Baghdad, 166). 

By each of his two legitimate wives Ibn Hanbal 
had one son, Salih and ‘Abd Allah, besides six 
children by a concubine, who are not otherwise 
known (Mandékib, 298-306). Salih (born in Baghdad 
203/818-9, died as kadiof Isfahan 266/879-80) is said 
to have transmitted a large part of Ahmad’s fikh 
(Tabakat, i, 173-6). SAbd Allah (b. 213/828) was 
chiefly interested in hadith, and through him the 
major part of Ahmad’s literary work was transmitted. 
He died in Baghd4d in 290/903 and was buried in 
the Kuraysh cemetery, and to his tomb was trans- 
ferred the veneration enjoyed by that of his father 
when the latter was swept away (Tabakdat, i, 180-8). 
Both sons, who were closely associated with the 
intellectual life of their father, were amongst the 
chief architects of that collective structure which 
constitutes the Hanbali madhhab. 

2. Works. The most celebrated of Ibn Hanbal’s 
works is his collection of traditions, the Musnad 
(1st ed., Cairo 1311; new edition by Ahmad Shakir 
in publ. since 1368/1948). Although Ahmad himself 
gave an exceptional importance to this work, it 
was his son ‘Abd Allah who collected and classified 
the enormous accumulation of material, and himself 
made some additions. His Baghdad disciple Abi Bakr 
al-Kati‘i (d. 368/978-9) transmitted this recension 
with some further additions. In this vast collection 
the traditions are classified not according to subjects, 
as in the Sakiks of al-Bukhari and Muslim, but under 
the names of the first guarantor; it thus consists of 
a number of particular musnads juxtaposed, and 
includes those of Abii Bakr, ‘Umar, ‘Uthman, ‘Ali 
and the principal Companions, and ends with the 
musnads of the Ansar, the Meccans, the Medinians, 
the people of Kifa and Basra, and the Syrians. 

This order, though evidence of an effort of intel- 
lectual probity, made it difficult to use by those who 
did not know it by heart. It was therefore sometimes 
reshaped. In his K. ft Diam‘ al-Masanid al-‘Ashra 
the traditionist Ibn Kathir classified, in alphabetical 
order of the Companions, the traditions contained 
in Ibn Hanbal’s Musnad, in the “Six Books’, al- 
Jabarani’s Mu‘djam and the Musnads of al-Bazzar 
and Abi Ya‘la al-Mawsili (Shadhardt, vi, 231). Ibn 
Zuknin (d. 837/1433-4; Shadharat, vii, 222-3) follows, 
in his K. al-Dardri, the order of the chapters of 
al-Bukhari, and has the great merit of having in- 
serted among the hadiths which he quotes extracts 
from numerous Hanbali works, especially of Ibn 
Kudama, Ibn Taymiyya, and Ibn al-Kayyim. This 
voluminous compilation, preserved in the Zahiriyya 
in Damascus, has served as a mine for numerous 
editions of Hanbali texts in the last fifty years. 

Within the framework of Tradition, Ahmad b. 
Hanbal is to be regarded as an “independent 
mudjtahid”’ (mustakill), who as Ibn Taymiyya has 
remarked (Minhadj, iv, 143), was able, from amongst 
the mass of traditions and opinions received from 
many teachers, to form his own doctrine (tkhtdra 
li-nafsih). In no sense can he be regarded, in the 
manner of al-Tabari, as merely a traditionist, and 
nothing of a jurisconsult (/akik) concerned with 
normative rules. As already pointed out by Ibn 
‘Akil, “certain positions adopted (tkhtiydrat) by 
Ibn Hanbal are supported by him on traditions 
with such consummate skill as few have equalled, 
and certain of his decisions bear witness to a juridical 
subtlety without parallel’? (Mandkib, 64-6). ‘“‘Fol- 
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lowers of tradition’? (ashab al-kadith) must not be 
too systematically contrasted with ‘“‘followers of 
opinion” (askab al-ra?y), since it is hardly possible 
to acquire an understanding of hadiths and to 
resolve their contradictions and divergences, or to 
deduce from them the consequences which may 
derive from them, without using a minimum of 
personal judgment. : 

The two fundamental treatises for the study of 
Ibn Hanbal’s dogmatic position are the short Radd 
‘ala'l-Diahmiyya wa'l-Zanddtka and the K. al- 
Swunna (both printed together, Cairo n.d., a longer 
version of the K, al-Sunna in Mekka 1349). In the 
former of these, he expounds and refutes the 
doctrines of Djahm b. Safwan [¢.v.], whose ideas, 
widely circulated in Khuradsin, were adopted by 
certain disciples of Aba Hanifa and of ‘Amr b. 
“Ubayd. In the K. al-Sunna he re-examines some of 
the theological questions already raised in the Radd 
and unequivocally defines his own position on all 
the principal points of his creed (cf. also Tabakdt, i, 
24-36). Of his other surviving doctrinal works, the 
K. al-Salat (Cairo 1323 and 1347), on the importance 
of the communal prayer and rules for its correct 
observance, was transmitted by Muhanna b. Yahya 
al-Shami, one of his early disciples, and extracted 
from the bio-bibliographical repertory of the kadi 
Abu ’l-Husayn (Tabakat, i, 345-80). Two unpublished 
MSS should be noted: the Musnad min Masa il 
Ahmad b. Hanbal (B.M.; cf. Brock., S I, 311), 
transmitted by Aba Bakr al-Khallal, which may 
possibly be a fragment of the K. al-Diadmi‘ (see 
below) and is important for the study of Ibn 
Hanbal’s politico-religious ideas; and the K. al-Amr, 
transmitted by Ghulam al-Khallal (MS Zahiriyya). 

In the K. al-Wara‘ (Cairo 1340; partial trans. by 
G.-H. Bousquet and P. Charles-Dominique in 
Hespéris, 1952, 97-112), there are to be found, in 
the form of roughly-classified notes, the opinions of 
Ibn Hanbal on certain cases where scrupulosity 
(wara‘) seems necessary in his view. Their reporter, 
Abii Bakr al-Marwazi, has added the opinions of 
other doctors on the same or related subjects, with 
the apologetic object, it seems, of showing that Ibn 
Hanbal’s teaching in the matter of pious scruples, 
the ascetic life and devotion, can be compared with 
advantage to that of his contemporaries Ibrahim b. 
Adham, Fudayl! b. ‘Iyad, or Dhu’l-Nun al-Misri. 
This work, it has been noted (cf. Abd al-Jalil, 
Aspects intérieurs de l' Islam, 228, n. 193), is exten- 
sively quoted by Abi J4lib al-Makki in K#? al- 
Kulub, and taken up again by al-Ghazali in Ihya? 
‘Ulam al-Din. 

The Masdéil. Ahmad b. Hanbal was constantly 
consulted on questions (mas@il) of all sorts relating 
to dogmatics, ethics or law. Although he may not 
have prohibited the writing down of his opinions 
as formally as certain traditions assert, it is certain 
that he warned his questioners against the danger 
of a codifying of his thought (tadwin al-ra?y) which 
might then replace the principles of conduct traced by 
the Kur?4n and the Sunna; he himself, in contrast to 
al-Shafi'l, never sought to present it systematically as 
a body of doctrine. The fundamental purpose of his 
teaching is to be seen as a reaction against the codi- 
fication of the /ikk. Since primitive Muslim law was 
a doctrine of essentially oral transmission, which 
on a common substructure left a wide latitude to 
individual variations, any systematic codification, 
such as to impose it in the terms of thought of any 
particular representative or to congeal it by fixation, 
was to change its inner character. 


The written redaction of his responsa and their 
classification under the general headings of the 
ftkk was the work of Salih and ‘Abd Allah and of 
the following other disciples of Ibn MHanbal: 
1) Ishak b. Mansir al- Kawsadj (d. 251/865-6; Tab., i, 
113-5); 2) Aba Bakr al-Athram (d. 260/873-4 or 
273/886-7; i, 66-74); 3) Hanbal b. Ishak (d. 273; i, 
143-5); 4) ‘Abd al-Malik al-Maymini (d. 274/887-8; 
i, 212-6); 5) Aba Bakr al-Marwazi (d. 275/888-9; 
i, 56-63); 6) Aba Dad al-Sidjistani (d. 275; i, 156-63; 
printed in Cairo, 1353/1934); 7) Harb al-Kirmani 
(d. 280/873-4; i, 145-6); 8) Ibrahim b. Ishak al- 
Harbi (d. 285/898-9; i, 86-93). There are also other 
collections, and in addition the Tabakdat of Ibn Ahi 
Ya‘la contains the replies given by Ibn Hanbal to 
Numerous visitors. 

These dispersed materials were assembled in the 
K. al-DidmiS -SUlim al-Imaém Ahmad, by a 
disciple of Aba Bakr al-Marwazi, the traditionist 
Abt Bakr al-Khallal (d. 311/923-4), who taught at 
Baghdad in the mosque of al-Mahdi (Tab., ii, 12-15; 
Ta’rikh Baghdad, v, 112-3). Al-Khallal’s role has 
been well appreciated by Ibn Taymiyya, who says 
(K. al-Iman, 158) that his K. al-Sunna is the fullest 
possible source for a knowledge of Ibn Hanbal’s 
dogmatic views (usu dintyya), and his K. /1’l-“Iim 
the most valuable repository for the study of law 
(usél fikhiyya); these are no doubt subdivisions, 
or a rehandling, of K. al-Dijdmi‘. According to 
Ibn Kayyim al-Djawziyya (I‘lém al-Muwakki‘in, 
Cairo, i, 31), the K. al-Djami‘ consisted of twenty 
volumes. To our present knowledge, the work is 
lost, except for the fragment referred to above; but 
as it has entered deeply into the output of Ibn 
Taymiyya and Ibn Kayyim, the study of these two 
writers may partially’ compensate for its loss in 
assisting an evaluation of Ibn Hanbal’s thought. 

Al-Khallal’s work was completed by his disciple 
‘Abd al-‘Aziz b. Dija‘far (d. 363/973-4), better 
known as Ghulam al-Khallal, who did not always 
accept his master’s interpretations of Ibn Hanbal’s 
thought, and whose Zdad al-Musdafir, though less 
important than the Djami‘, presents a body of 
supplementary materials often consulted. The 
divergences which this Corpus has allowed to remain 
in the exposition of Ibn Hanbal’s thought explain 
why the Hanbalis distinguish between the text 
(mass) of the founder of the school, the teachings 
ascribed to him (riwdydt), the indications (tanbihat) 
suggested by him, and what are simply points of 
view (awdjah) of his disciples. 

Ibn al-Djawzi (Manakib, 191) cites a Tafsir based 
upon 120,000 hadiths, and other works now. lost. 
See also Brockelmann, I, 193; S I, 309-10. 

3. Doctrine. Hanbalism has sometimes suffered 
from a slightly fanaticized turbulence among certain 
of its followers, or an extravagant literalism adopted 
by others through ignorance or as a challenge. It 
has been exposed throughout its history to numerous 
and powerful opponents in the various schools 
whose principles it opposed, who, when they did 
not deliberately disregard it, have united to attack 
it or to muffle it with insidious suspicions. Western 
orientalism has taken little interest in it, and has 
been no less severe. It has become the received 
opinion to see in Ibn Hanbal’s doctrine a ferociously 
anthropomorphist theodicy, a traditionalism so 
sectarian as to be no longer viable, a spirit of 
frenzied intolerance, a fundamental lack of social 
adjustment, and a kind of permanent inability to 
accept the established order. A direct study of his 
works shows that it is not in these summary judg- 
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ments that the governing objectives of his teaching 
are to be sought. 

The Attributes of God. For Ibn Hanbal, God is the 
God of the Kur’an: to believe in God is to believe in 
the description which God has given of Himself in 
His Book. Not only, therefore, must the attributes 
of God, such as hearing, sight, speech, omnipotence, 
will, wisdom, etc., be affirmed as realities (hakk), 
but also all the terms called ‘‘ambiguous’’ (muta- 
shabth) which speak of God’s hand, throne, omni- 
presence, and vision by the Believers on the day of 
resurrection. In conformity with tradition, also, it 
must be affirmed that God descends to the lowest 
heaven in the last third of every night to hearken 
to the prayers of his worshippers, and at the same 
time, with the literal text of the Kur’an (cf. séra 
cxii), that God, the Unique, the Absolute, is not 
comparable to anything in the world of His creatures 
(K. al-Sunna, 37; Manékib, 155). Ibn Hanbal there- 
fore vigorously rejects the negative theology (ta‘f#) 
of the Djahmiyya and their allegorizing exegesis 
(ta?wil) of the Kur?an and of tradition, and no less 
emphatically rejects the anthropomorphism (tashbih) 
of the Mushabbiha, amongst whom he includes, in 
the scope of his polemics, the Djahmiyya as uncon- 
scious anthropomorphists. In the fideism of Ibn 
Hanbal, one must believe in God without seeking 
to know the “‘mode”’ of the theologoumena (bila kayf), 
and leave to God the understanding of his own 
mystery, renouncing the vain and dangerous subt- 
leties of dogmatic theology (kalam) (K. al-Sunna, 37; 
Mandékib, 155-6). So simple, and at the same time 
so strong, was this position from the Kuranic angle, 
that al-Ash‘ari, on abandoning Mu‘tazilism, seeks, 
either for tactical reasons or in sincere acceptance, 
to place himself under the patronage of Ibn Hanbal 
before making certain concessions to his former 
credo, concessions successively enlarged by his 
disciples, on the problem of the attributes, the 
Kur’an, and the legitimacy of dogmatic theology. 

The Kurin. The Kur’an is the uncreated Word 
of God (kalam Allah ghayr makhlik). To affirm 
simply that the Kur’an is the Word of God, without 
further specification, is to refuse to take up a position, 
and to fall into the heresy of the wékifiyya, the 
“Abstentionists’’, which, because of the doubt 
which it inspires, is a graver sin than the more open 
heresy of the Djahmiyya (K. al-Sunna, 37-8). By 
Kur’an is to be understood, not just an abstract idea, 
but the Kur’an with its letters, words, expressions, 
ideas—the Kur?an in all its living reality, whose 
nature in itself eludes our understanding. 

The Pronunciation of the Kur’an. It is difficult to 
define Ibn Hanbal’s position on this question. Some 
traditions assert that he regarded its pronunciation 
as uncreated (lafzt b¢7l-Kur’an ghayr makhlak). In 
K. al-Sunna (38) he goes no further than to say: 
““Whoso asserts that our words, when we recite the 
Kur’an, and that our reading of the Kur?4n are 
created, seeing that the Kur’an is the Word of God, 
is a Djahmi’’, While formally condemning the 
lafziyya, who held the pronunciation of the Kur?an 
to be created, he gives no more positive formulation 
of his own doctrine, to the embarrassment of the 
later Hanbalis. Ibn Taymiyya regards this question 
as the first on which a real division existed among 
the Ancients (cf. H. Laoust, Essai sur ... Ibn 
Taymiyya, 172) and states that Ibn Hanbal avoided 
taking up a position. He himself gives, in al- 
Wasitiyya, the cautious formula which appears to 
him to be in conformity with the spirit of Hanbal- 
ism: ‘When men recite the Kur’an or write it on 
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leaves, the Kur?4n remains always and in reality the 
Word of God. A word cannot in fact be really attri- 
buted except to the one who first formulated it, and 
not to anyone who transmits or carries it.’ 

Methodology. Ibn Hanbal, unlike al-Shafi‘l, wrote 
no treatise on ethico-juristic methodology (us al- 
fikh), and the well-known later works of his school, 
composed with elaborate technique and in an 
atmosphere of discussion with other schools, cannot 
be accepted as rigorously expressing his thought. 
His own doctrine, as it may be elucidated from the 
Mas@1l, is more rudimentary than the later elabora- 
tions, but has the merit of setting out the first 
principles of the methodology of the school. 

Kur’an and Sunna. This doctrine claims to rest 
above ail on the Kur4n, literally understood, 
without any allegorical exegesis, and on the Sunna, 
i.e. the total of traditions which can be regarded as 
deriving from the Prophet. From his own statement 
(Musnad, i, 56-7), Ibn Hanbal aimed to collect in 
his M: einad the fadiths generally received (mashhtr) 
in his time. In this work , therefore, there are found, 
to use his own terminology, hadiths whose authenti- 
city is properly established and which may be 
regarded as perfectly sound (sakif), and hadiths 
which benefit only from a presumption of authenti- 
city and for whose rejection (as ¢@a‘i/) there is no 
positive reason, or, to use the classification esta- 
blished by al-Tirmidhi, sound kadiths and ‘‘good’’ 
(hasan) hadiths. It was only much later, when the 
criticism of Tradition had reached, with Ibn al- 
Dijawzi, the climax of formalist rigour, that Ibn 
Hanbal was reproached with admitting apocryphal 
(mawdu‘) hadiths—an accusation contested by inany 
traditionists, as, for example, Ibn Taymiyya and 
Ibn Hadjar al-‘Askalani. The opinion which has 
come to prevail is that in the Musnad there are 
found, along with “sound” traditions, ‘‘good’’ or 
“rare’’ (gharib) traditions, none of which, however, 
are strictly speaking unacceptable. 

The Fatawa of the Companions and Idjma‘. 
Kur’4n and Sunna find their continuation in a third 
source, derived and complementary: the consulta 
(fatawa) of the Companions. The reasons which, for 
Ibn Hanbal, sustain the legitimacy of this new 
source of doctrine, are clear: the Companions knew, 
understood, and put into practice the Kur’an and 
the Sunna much better than later generations, and 
all of them are worthy of respect. The Prophet also, 
in his wastyya, had recommended the Muslims to 
follow, together with his own Sunna, that of the 
“rightly-guided’’ (rdshiduén) caliphs who should 
succeed him, and to avoid all innovation (bid‘a). 
Where the Companions disagree, it is easy to deter- 
mine the juster view by reference to the Kur’4n and 
the Sunna, or by taking into account their order of 
pre-eminence (Mandkib, 161). 

In hierarchical order (tafdil), Ibn Hanbal puts 
Aba Bakr first, then ‘Umar, then the six askab al- 
shiva appointed by ‘Umar “all of, whoin were 
worthy of the caliphate and merit the title of imam” 
“Uthman, ‘Ali, Zubayr, Talha, ‘Abd al-Rahman b: 
‘Awf, and Sa‘d b. Abi Wakkas; then the fighters at 
Badr, the Muhadjirs and the Ansar (K. al-Sunna, 38; 
Manakib, 159-61). This doctrine of Sunni recancili- 
ation acknowledges the eminent position of ‘Ali and 
the legitimacy of his caliphate, but also rehabilitates 
his enemies, and in the first place Mu‘awiya, whose 
historical role in the consolidation of Islam has 
always been indulgently evaluated in the Hanbali 
school, and whose decisions are not necessarily to 
be discarded. 
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The decisions of the most authorized representa- 
tives of the later generations (tabi‘én) also deserve 
to be taken into consideration as evidence of plau- 
sible interpretations. The consensus of the Commu- 
nity, in such a doctrine, expresses a general con- 
centration around a truth founded on Kur?4n and 
Sunna; it does not constitute in itself, properly 
speaking, an independent source of law. A community 
may well fall into error collectively, if not guided by 
the light of revelation transmitted by the Tradition 
(cf. Essai, 239-42). 

Function of the mufti. The first duty laid upon 
the jurisconsult is to follow faithfully the spiritual 
legacy transmitted by the Elders, by avoiding any 
spirit of creation or innovation. Ibn Hanbat therefore 
condemns ray, the gratuitous expression of personal 
opinion (Aba Da?id, Masail, 275-7), but without 
requiring as a rule of conduct an absolute and 
impossible passivity in face of the texts. He does not 
reject analogical reasoning (kiyds), but does not 
fully appreciate its value as an instrument of juridical 
systematization and discovery, as Ibn Taymiyya 
and Ibn Kayyim were to do later, under intellectua- 
lizing influences. 

Ibn Hanbal made an extensive use of istishab, a 
method of reasoning which consists in maintaining 
a given juridical status so long as no new circum- 
stance arises to authorize its modification, and of 
dhar@‘, another method of reasoning to the effect 
that, when a command or prohibition has been 
decreed by God, everything that is indispensable to 
the execution of that order or leads to infringement 
of that prohibition must also, as a consequence, be 
commanded or prohibited.—The notion of maslaha, 
or recognized common interest, which allows the 
limitation or extension of a juridical status, is also in 
conformity with his doctrine, although he did not 
himself extend and regulate its use as Ibn Taymiyya 
and his disciple al-Tiafi were to do. 

To repeat a comparison of Ibn Kayyim’s, which 
seems to us to characterize very successfully the 
double care for tradition and for realism shown by 
Ibn Hanbal: the mufti, like the physician who must 
adapt his treatment to the state of his patient, must 
make a constant personal effort (sdjtihad) to draw 
from the sources of the law the moral prescriptions 
which should be applied to a given case. Thus, if 
the great Hanbalis have never called for the reopening 
of idjtthad, it is because they have held that its 
continual use was indispensable to the under- 
standing and application of legal doctrine. 

The Caliphate and the Arabs. Ibn Hanbal’s political 
views, directed essentially against the Kharidjites 
and the Shi‘ites (rawé/id) affirm first and foremost 
the legitimacy of the Kurayshite caliphate: ‘‘No 
person has any claim to contest this right with them, 
or to rebel against them, or to recognize any others 
until the Day of Resurrection” (K. al-Sunna, 35). 
In the quarrel of races (shu‘é#biyya) which was 
raging in his time, he defended the Arabs, but 
without proclaiming their superiority: “We must 
give the Arabs credit for their rights, their merits, 
and their former services. We must love them, by 
reason of the very love which we bear for the Apostle 
of God. To insult the Arabs is hypocrisy; to hate 
them is hypocrisy” (ibid., 38)—hypocrisy because, 
behind the insults or the hatred, there was con- 
cealed a more secret aim, to destroy Islam by 
reviving the ancient empires or reinstating other 
forms of culture. 

On the precedents furnished by Aba Bakr and 
‘Umar, Ibn Hanbal founded the legality of a caliph’s 
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designation of his successor, but any such designation, 
to become effective, should be followed by a contract 
(mubaya‘a) in which the imam and the authorized 
representatives of public opinion swear to mutual 
fidelity in respect for the Word of God (cf. Essai, 
287). His view of the functions of the imam follows 
the general lines of the legal expositions, but leaves 
to the imam, within the framework of the prescrip- 
tions of the Kur’4n and the Sunna, a wide freedom 
of action to take, for the common good (maslaka), 
all the measures which he considers necessary to 
improve the material and moral conditions of the 
community. In this lies the germ of that important 
concept of “juridical policy” (siyadsa shar‘iyya), 
which was methodically taken up by Ibn ‘Akil, Ibn 
Taymiyya and Ibn Kayyim al-Djawziyya. 

The members of the community owe obedience to 
the imam and may not refuse it to him by disputing 
his moral quality. “The @jikdéd should be pursued 
alongside all imams, whether good men or evildoers; 
the injustice of the tyrant or the justice of the just 
matters little. The Friday prayer, the Pilgrimage, 
the two Feasts should be made with those who 
possess authority, even if they are not good, just 
or pious. The legal alms, the tithe, the land taxes, 
the fay’, are due to the amirs, whether they put 
them to right use or not” (K. al-Sunna, 35). If the 
ruler seeks to impose a disobedience to God (ma‘siya), 
he must be met on this point with a refusal to obey, 
but without calling for an armed revolt, which 
cannot be justified so long as the imam has the 
prayer regularly observed. But every member of 
the community has also the duty, according to his 
knowledge and his means, of commanding to the 
good and prohibiting the evil. By their apostolate, 
therefore, the doctors of the law, while remaining 
within the limits of loyalty, may revive the Sunna, 
keep public opinion vigilant, and impose on the 
prince respect for the prescriptions of religion. 

The Spirit of Community. Ibn Hanbal’s policy is 
one of communal concentration and confessional 
solidarity; to the /itna, disunity, which weakens the 
community, he opposes the concept of djaméa‘a, of 
group unity and cohesion. He goes so far as to adopt, 
on the problem of excommunication (tak/ir), an 
attitude of tolerance which links up with the 
laxism of the Murdji?a. One may not exclude from 
the community, he states, any Muslim guilty of a 
grave sin except on the authority of a hadith which 
must be interpreted with a restrictive literalism 
(K. al-Sunna, 35-6). He cites only three sins which 
involve excommunication: non-observance of prayer, 
consumption of fermented liquors, and spreading of 
heresies contrary to the dogmas of Islam, among 
which he mentions none but the Djahmiyya and 
the Kadariyya. As to excommunication properly 
speaking, he replaces it by a systematic refusal to 
associate with the heretical within the bosom of 
the community. “I do not like (he wrote) that 
prayer should be made behind innovators, nor that 
the prayer for the dead should be said over them” 
(K. al-Sunna, 35-6). 

Ethics. Ibn Hanbal’s doctrine is entirely dominated 
by ethical preoccupations. The end of action is to 
serve God (‘tbdda). In opposition to the Djahmiyya 
and the Murdji?a, he asserted that faith (al-iman) 
“is word, act, intention, and attachment to the 
Sunna”’ (K. al-Sunna, 34). It may therefore vary in 
intensity, ‘increase or diminish’, and it implies so 
total an engagement of the being that no man may 
possibly call himself a Believer without making his 
affirmation in a conditional form (istithna), by 
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adding “if God wills’. Faith is, therefore, not a 
simple body of rites, but implies a whole system of 
strong moral convictions: an absolute sincerity 
brought to the service of God (skklds); renunciation 
of the world, with refinement of feeling and a spirit 
of poverty (sukd, fikr); a moral courage which lies 
in “relinquishing what one desires for what one 
fears’ (futuwwa); fear of God; a scrupulous mind, 
which leads one to avoid dubious things (shubuhat) 
between the two well-marked limits of the licit and 
she illicit (cf.. Manadkib, 194-269). Ibn Hanbal’s 
aelief has, therefore, nothing of a pedantic juristic 
literalism. 

Religious practices and Customs. This is not the 
place in which to analyse in detail the juridico- 
moral prescriptions which constitute the applied 
doctrine of Ibn Hanbal (fur#‘) in the two domains 
which come within this discipline: that of religious 
practices (“tbadat) and that of usages and customs 
(Sadat, mu‘dmalat), The methodical exposition of 
them contained in al-Mukhtasar of al-Khiraki does 
no more than reproduce single opinions of Ibn 
Hanbal and presents a restrictive codification of his 
thought. The same is to be said of the ‘Umda of 
Ibn Kudama, precious as it may be for a knowledge 
of Hanbalism in the 7th/13th century. (See Laoust, 
Précis de droit a@’Ibn Qudéma, Damascus 1950.) 

But there is one very important rule which Ibn 
Taymiyya has brought out and which seems to us 
characteristic of primitive Hanbalism: nothing is to be 
regarded as imposing social obligations but the reli- 
gious practices which God has explicitly prescribed; 
inversely, nothing can be lawfully forbidden but the 
practices which have been prohibited by God in the 
Kur’4n and the Sunna. This is the dual principle 
which Ibn Taymiyya resumes in the formula: 
tawkif fi ’l-“ibadat wa-‘afw fi ’l-mu“dmalat, i.e. the 
most rigorous strictness in regard to religious obli- 
gations and a wide tolerance in ali matters of usage 
(cf. Essat, 444). A wide liberty should therefore 
be left to both parties in drawing up the conditions 
of a contract, especially in regard to transactions, 
in which no stipulations can be nullified except 
those contrary to the formal interdiction in the 
Kur’4n and the Sunna of speculation (maysir) and 
usury (riba). In the Kitab al-Sunna (38), Ibn Hanbal, 
reacting against al-Muhasibi, regards the free 
pursuit of an honest profit as an obligation of 
religion. . 

On the other hand, in the domain of religious 
practices those alone are lawful which are prescribed 
by the Kur’an and the Sunna, and only in the manner 
in which they are prescribed. The rigorism of the 
Hanbali school is to be explained less by the spirit 
of devotion and of attention to detail which it seeks 
to bring to the performance of religious duties, 
than by its refusal to recognize any legal value to 
forms of worship introduced by the idjtihadd of 
ascetics or mystics, or even by the arbitrary decision 
of the administrative authorities. This attitude of 
hostility to innovations (bid‘a)—-vestiges of paganism, 
inventions of later generations, or infiltrations from 
foreign civilizations—showed itself with especial 
violence in al-Barbahari and the early WahhAabiyya. 
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Ibn al-Djawzi, Manaktb al-Imam Ahmad b, Hanbal, 
Cairo 1349/1931; Dhahabi, excerpt from his great 
history, ed. separately by A. M. Shakir, Tardjamat 
al-Imam Ahmad, Cairo 1365/1946 (reprinted in 
vol. i of the Musnad); they contain abundant 
documentation going back to Ibn Hanbal’s sons 
and first disciples, but are in the first instance 
laudatory biographies and often lack precision 
in chronology. (b) Works: mentioned in the 
article. (c) Studies: W. M. Patton, Ahmed ibn 

Hanbal and the Mihna, Leiden 1897; I. Goldziher, 

Zur Geschichte der hanbalitischen Bewegungen, 

ZDMG, 1908, 1-28; idem, in EI?; Muhammad 

Abi Zuhra, Ibn Hanbal, Cairo 1949. 

(H. Laousr) 

AHMAD sb. IDRIS, Moroccan sharif and 
mystic, a disciple of ‘Abd al-‘Aziz al-Dabbagh, 
the founder of the Khadiriyya order, himself 
founded a religious congregation, the Idrisiyya, in 
‘Asir, where in 1823, he initiated the founder of the 
Sanisiyya [g.v.]. He died in Saby4 (‘Asir) in 1253/ 
1837, after founding a kind of semi-religious and 
semi-military state, the two last heads of which 
were his great-grandson Sayyid Muhammad b. ‘Ali 
b. Muh. b. Ahmad (1892-1923), and the latter’s 
son ‘Ali (from 1923), who was forced to submit to 
Sa‘idi Arabia by a pretectorate agreement, nego- 
tiated by the Saniisi leader Ahmad Sharif [see 
IprisiIs]. 

The Idrisiyya order is at present strongly repre- 
sented in former Italian Somaliland (Merca), in 
Djibati, among the Bani ‘Amir (Khatmiyya) in 
Eritrea, and among the Gallas (where their missionary, 
Nir Husayn, enjoys great veneration). The Idrisiyya 
order maintains fraternal relations with the other 
congregations derived from the Khadiriyya, parti- 
cularly the Mirghaniyya of the Sudan. 

Bibliography: Awrad, Akzab, wa-Rasa“il, lith. 

Cairo 1318; Nallino, Scritti, ii, 387 f., 397 f., and 

especially 403-7; Annuaire du Monde Musulmant, 

1954, 27, 380, 385, 387, 392-3; ‘Abd al-Wasi‘ b. 

Yahya al-Wasi‘i al-Yamani, Ta’rikh al-Yaman, 

Cairo 1346, 338-43. (L. MassicNnon) 

AHMAD ». ‘ISA 3. Muy. B. ‘ALT B. AL-‘ARtD 
B. Dja‘FaR AL-SADIK (the great-grand-son of ‘Ali), 
called al-Muhadjir “the Emigrant”, saint and 
legendary ancestor of the Hadrami sayyids. He left 
Basra in 317/929 accompanied by Muhammad b. 
Sulayman (alleged ancestor of the Bani Ahdal {¢.v.]) 
and Salim b. ‘Abdallah (ancestor of Bani Kudaym), 
was prevented from visiting Mecca until next year 
by Abi Tahir al-Karmati’s occupation and settled 
with his companions in Western Yaman (region of 
Surdud and Saham). In 340/951 he ieft with his son 
“Ubayd Allah for Hadramawt, and lived at first 
near Tarim in al-Hadjarén, then in Karat Bani 
Djushayr and finally in Husayyisa, where he bought 
the territory of Sawf above the town of Bawr and 
where, after vigorously supporting the cause of the 
Sunna against the heresies of the Khawaridj and 
Ibadiyya he died in 345/956 (according to al-Shilli), 
His grave and that of Ahmad b. Muhammad al- 
Habshi in Shi‘b Mukhaddam (Shi‘b Ahmad) outside 
Husayyisa are visited by pilgrims. His grandsons 
Basri, Djadid, and ‘Alawi settled in Sumal, six miles 
from Tarim. Since 521/1127 this town is the centre 
of the (Ba) ‘Alawi [¢.v.] family in its wider sense, i.e. 
the offspring of the ‘Alawi mentioned above. 

For another Ahmad b. ‘Isa, ‘Amiid al-Din, 
ancestor of the Hadrami family al-‘Amidi, see 
v. d. Berg, Hadhramout, 41, 85. 
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(O. L6FGREN) 

AHMAD sb. KHALID [see auMapD AL-NAsIRI]. 

AHMAD zn. MUHAMMAD .B. ‘ABD AL-SAMAD 
AsO Nasr, vizier of the Ghaznawid Mas‘id b. 
Mahmid (after the death of his celebrated predecessor 
al-Maymandi (423/1032). He began his career as 
steward (katkhuda) of Kh*arizm Shah Altintash, and 
having become the vizier of Mas‘id he managed to 
retain this office during the latter’s reign. After the 
defeat at Dandanakan, Mas‘ad, who himself retired 
to India, sent him as attendant of his son Mawdiid 
to Balkh in order to defend this city against the 
Saldjiks. Also after the accession of Mawdiid (432/ 
1041) he officiated for some time as vizier until 
al-Maymandi’s son received that office. The year of 
his death is unknown. 

Bibliography: Bayhaki (Morley); Ibn al-Athir, 

ix; De Biberstein- Kazimirski, Diwan Menoutchehri, 

preface. 

AHMAD 8s. MUHAMMAD ‘IRFAN [see AHMAD 
BRELWI]. 

AHMAD 8s. MUHAMMAD a.-MANSOR [see 
AHMAD AL-MANSUR], 

AHMAD sb. SAHL B. HAsu, of the aristocratic 
dihkan family Kamkariyan (who had settled near 
Marw), which boasted of Sasdnian descent, governor 
of Khurdsin. In order to avenge the death of 
his brother, fallen in a fight. between Persians and 
Arabs (in Marw), he had under ‘Amr b. al-Layth 
stirred up a rising of the people. He was taken 
prisoner and brought to Sistan, whence he escaped 
by means of an adventurous flight, and after a new 
attempt at a rising in Marw he fled for refuge to the 
Sam4nid Isma‘il b. Ahmad in Bukhara. Ahmad took 
an active part in the battles of Khurasan and Rayy 
under Isina‘il, and in the conquest of Sistan under 
Ahmad b. Isma‘il. Having been sent under the 
command of Nasr b. Ahmad against the rebellious 
governor of Khurasan, Husayn b. ‘Ali al-Marwarridi, 
he defeated his antagonist in Rabi‘ I 306/Aug.-Sept. 
g18. But shortly afterwards he rebelled himself 
against the Samanids, was vanquished on the 
Murghab by the commander-in-chief Hamuya b. 
‘Ali and sent to Bukhara, where he died in prison 
in Dhu’'l-Hidjdja 307/May-June 919. 

Bibliography: Ybn al-Athir (ed. Tornb., viii. 

86 ff.) and the same information in a somewhat 

more circumstantial wording in Gardizi, Zayn al- 

Akhbar (ed. Nazim, 1928, 27-9); evidently there 

is a common source, probably al-Sallami’s Ta?rikh 

Wulat Khurasan. (W. BaRTHOLD) 

AHMAD sb. SA‘ID [see BU sa‘ip}. 

AHMAD bs. TULUON, founder of the Taltnid 
(q.v.] dynasty, the first Muslim governor of 
Egypt to annex Syria. Vassal in name only of the 
‘Abbasid caliph, he is a typical example of the 
Turkish slaves who from the time of Hartin al- 
Rashid were enlisted in the private service of the 
caliph and the principal officers of state, and whose 
ambition and spirit of intrigue and independance 
were soon to make them the real masters of Islam. 
Ahmad’s father Tiltin is said to have been included 
in the tribute sent by the governor of Bukhara to the 
caliph al-Ma?miin c. 200/815-6, and rose to command 
the caliph’s private guard. Ahmad, born in Ramadan 
220/Sept. 835, received his military training at 
Samarra and afterwards studied theology at Farsis. 
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By his bravery he gained the favour of the caliph 
al-Musta‘in, who, on his abdication in 251/866, chose 
to go into exile under the guard of Ahmad. The 
latter had no hand in the subsequent murder of al- 
Musta‘in, probably because his cooperation had not 
been invited. In 254/868 the caliph al-Mu‘tazz gave 
Egypt as apanage to the Turkish general Bakbak, 
who had married Tilin’s widow. Ahmad was 
appointed as lieutenant of his father-in-law, and 
entered Fustat on 23 Ramadan 254/15 Sept. 868. 

For the next four years Ahmad was engaged in 
seeking to obtain control of the administration from 
Ibn al-Mudabbir, the powerful and skilful intendant 
of finance, whose intolerable exactions, cunning and 
greed had earned the hatred of the Egyptians. The 
struggle was fought out mainly through the medium 
of their agents and relations at Samarra, and ended 
with the removal of Ibn al-Mudabbir. After the 
murder of Bakbak Egypt was given as apanage to 
Yardjikh, who had married one of his daughters to 
Ibn Jilin; he confirmed Ahmad in his post as vice- 
governor, and invested him also with authority over 
Alexandria, Barka, and the frontier districts, which 
had hitherto lain outside his government. The revolt 
of Amadjir, governor of Palestine, gave Ahmad 
the opportunity to obtain the caliph’s authorization 
to purchase a large number of slaves in order to 
subjugate the rebel. Although the task was subsequ- 
ently confided to another, this intact army consti- 
tuted the foundation of Ibn Tiliin’s power. For the 
first time, Egypt possessed a large military force 
which was independent of the caliphate. By liberal 
gifts, Ahmad gained the favour of the ‘Abbiasid 
courtiers, and succeeded in obtaining the annulment 
of an order of recall issued by the caliph. It was 
to Ibn Filan, and not to Ibn al-Mudabbir’s suc- 
cessor, that the caliph addressed his requests for 
the Egyptian contributions to the treasury. In order 
that he might have the personal use of them by 
keeping their sum a secret from his brother al- 
Muwaffak, he placed the financial administration of 
Egypt and the Syrian Marches under Ahmad. In 
258/872, the caliph’s son Dja‘far (later entitled al- 
Mufawwad) succeeded Yardjikh as apanagist of 
Egypt; al-Mu‘tamid had*recognized his brother al- 
Muwaffak as heir to the throne after his own son 
and had divided the empire between the two heirs- 
presumptive, al-Muwaffak receiving the eastern 
Provinces as his apanage, and al-Mufawwad the 
western; a regent, the Turk Misa b. Bugha was 
appointed as coadjutor of the latter. In fact, al- 
Muwaffak exercised the supreme power. But while 
the caliphate was threatened in the east by attacks 
and movements of independence, and in the south 
by the revolt of the Zindj which engaged the forces 
ot al-Muwaffak, he himself, the only man capable of 
making a stand against Ibn Jilin, was threatened 
above all by the disorders in the administration and 
by the internal conflicts between the caliph and 
himself on the one hand, and the captains of the 
Turkish regiments on the other. 

Such was the state of the caliphate at the moment 
selected by Ibn Tiliin for his essay at independence, 
after gaining the financial control of his territories. 
On account of the long and costly campaigns against 
the Zindj the commander-in-chief al-Muwaffak con- 
sidered himself entitled to obtain financial assistance 
from all the provinces belonging to the caliphate. 
On receiving a sum from Ibn Jilin which he con- 
sidered unsatisfactory, he sent a force of troops 
under Misa b. Bugha to remove him (263/877), but 
the demands of the soldiers and the fears inspired 
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by Ibn Jialin’s forces led to the abandonment of the 
attempt. Ahmad was now encouraged to occupy 
Syria (264/878), under the pretext of engaging in 
the holy war and of defending the frontiers in Asia 
Minor against’ the Byzantines. But he had to return 
to Egypt shortly after to deal with a revolt by his 
son ‘Abbas, whom he had appointed as his lieutenant 
in Egypt. 

After the Syrian campaign, Ibn Talan began 
to add his own name to those of the caliph and 
of Dja‘far on his gold coinage. (It should be noted 
that Ibn JFalin always recognized the caliph al- 
Mu‘tamid himself, perhaps just because he was 
powerless.) In 269/882 Ahmad invited the caliph to 
take refuge with him, aiming by this means to 
concentrate the whole sovereign authority in Egypt 
and to gain the merit of being the saviour of the 
caliph, now a shadow. But the latter's flight was 
intercepted, and al-Muwaffak nominated Ishak b. 
Kundadj as governor of Egypt and Syria. Ahmad 
retaliated by proclaiming through an assembly of 
jurists which met at Damascus the forfeiture of 
al-Muwaffak’s succession to the throne. Al-Muwaffak 
thereupon compelled the caliph to have Ahmad 
cursed in the mosques, while Ahmad had the same 
measure applied to al-Muwaffak in the mosques of 
Egypt and Syria. But al-Muwaffak, though finally 
victorious in his war with the Zindj, sought to have 
the status quo recognized, in the hope of gaining 
from Ahmad by mildness and diplomacy what he 
had failed to gain by war. Ahmad gave a favourable 
response to his first approaches, but died in Dhu 
‘l-Ka‘da 270/March 884. 

Ibn Tiliin owes his success not only to his talents, 
his cleverness, and the strength of his Turkish and 
Sudanese slave-armies, but also to the Zindj rebel- 
lion, which prevented al-Muwaffak from devoting 
himself to counter his encroachments. His agrarian 
and administrative reforms were directed to encour- 
aging the peasants to cultivate their lands with zeal, 
in spite of the heavy charges which were still laid 
upon their produce. He put an end to the exactions 
of the officers of the fiscal administration for their 
personal profit. The prosperity of Egypt under Ibn 
Jalan was due principally to the fact that the 
greater part of the revenues of the state were no 
longer drained off to the metropolis; they were thus 
employed to stimulate commerce and industry and 
to found, to the north of Fustat, a new quarter, 
called al-Kata?i‘, which was the seat of government 
under the Julinids and in which the great mosque 
built by Ibn Jilin was situated. 
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AHMAD eb. YOUSUF Bs. at-KAsim 3B. SUBAYH, 
Ast Dya‘rarR, secretary to al-Ma’min. He be- 
longed to a mawali family of secretaries and poets 
originating from the neighbourhood of al-Kifa. His 
father, Ydsuf, was secretary to ‘Abd Allah b. ‘Ali, 
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then to Ya‘kib b. Dawid, and finally to Yahya the 

Barmakid. It appears that Ahmad held a secretarial 

post in ‘Irak at the end of the caliphate of al-Ma’min. 

He was presented to al-Ma?min by his friend Ahmad 

b. Abi Khalid, and soon attracted notice by his 

eloquence. He became an intimate of al-Ma’min, 

and at a date impossible to determine accurately, 
was placed in charge of the diwan al-strr (rather 
than the diwdn al-ras@il, which was entrusted to 

‘Amr b. Mas‘ada). As private secretary to the 

caliph he occupied a position of such importance that 

some historians have styled him “‘vizier”, a title, 
however, which he does not appear to have held. 

He came into conflict with the future caliph al- 

Mu‘tasim, and died, it seems, in Ramadan 213/Nov.- 

Dec. 828. Various letters, terse remarks, aphorisms 

and verses by which he achieved fame as a “‘secretary- 

poet”’ are attributed to him. 

Bibliography: Djahiz, Fi Dramm Akhlak al- 
Kuttab, 48, Bayan, ii, 263; Ibn Tayfir, Tabari, iii, 
Djahshiyari, indexes; Suli, Awrak (Poets), 143, 
156, 206-36; Mas‘idi, al-Tanbih, 352; Aghdani, 
Tables; Yakut, Irshad, ii, 160-71. 

(D. SourDEL) 
AHMAD bp. ZAYNI DAHLAN (see DAHLAN]. 
AHMAD AMIN, Egyptian scholar and 

writer, b. in Cairo 2 Muharram 1304/1 Oct. 1886, 

d. 30 Ramadan 1373/30 May 1954. After studying 

in al-Azhar and the School of Shar‘I Law, he served 

as a magistrate in the Native Courts, and in 1926 

was appointed to the staff of the Egyptian University 

(U. of Cairo), where from 1936-1946 he was professor 

of Arabic Literature. In 1947 he became Director 

of the Cultural Section of the Arab League. Ahmad 

Amin was one of the founders and most active 

members of the Ladjnat al-ta?lif wa’l-tardjama 

wa’l-nashr (see U. Rizzitano, in OM, 1940, 31-8), 

for which he edited and produced (in collaboration) 

a@ number of classical Arabic texts and general 

works on literary history. As a scholar, his most 

important production was a history of Islamic 
civilization to the end of the 4th/r1oth century (in 

three parts: Fadjr al-Islam, 1st ed., Cairo 1928; 

Duha'l-Islam, 1st ed., Cairo 1933-6; Zuhr al-Islam, 

Cairo 1945-53), notable as the first comprehensive 

attempt to introduce critical method into modern 

Muslim Arabic historiography. From 1933 he 

collaborated in the weekly literary journal al-Risdla, 

and from 1939 edited a similar journal al-Thakafa; 
his essays on literary, social and other topics in 
these journals were later collected and issued in 
book form (Fayd al-Khatir, 8 vols., Cairo 1937 ff.). 

Of his many other works special mention should be 

made of his dictionary of Egyptian folklore (Kamis 

al-Adat wa'l-Takalid wa’l-Ta‘abir al-Misriyya, 

Cairo 1953), and his autobiography Hayati (Cairo 

1950). 

* Btbltography: Autobiography (see above; 
Eng. tr. by A. J. M. Craig to be published); 
U. Rizzitano, in OM, 1955, 76-89; Brockelmann, 
S III, 305. (H. A, R. Grips) 
AHMAD BABA, otherwise ABu’L-‘ABBAS AHMAD 

B. AHMAD AL-TAKRURI AL-MasstFl, Sudanese 

jurist and biographer belonging to the Sinhadji 

family of the Akit, born at Tinbukti (now Timbuktu) 

21 Dhu’l-Hidjdja 963/26 Oct. 1556. All his ancestors 

in the male line were tmams or kadis in the Sudanese 

capital in the 15th and 16th centuries, and he himself 
rapidly became a fakih of repute in learned circles 
in his country. At the time of the conquest of the 

Sudan by the Sa‘did Sultan of Morocco Ahmad 

al-Mansir [q.v.] in 1000/1592, Ahmad BabA refused 
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to recognise the authority of the court of Marrakush 
and, two years later, the governor Mahmid Zarkin 
arrested him on the Sultan’s orders, and accused 
him of fomenting a revolt at Tinbukta against the 
new rulers. Taken in chains to Morocco with several 
of his compatriots, Ahmad Baba was not long in 
regaining his liberty, but he was required to reside 
in Marrakush (1004/1596). He began to give instruc- 
tion in fikh and hadith, and formulated legal opinions 
(fatwa). His renown soon spread throughout the 
Maghrib. At the death of Ahmad al-Mansir in 
1016/1607, his successor Mawlay Zaydan allowed 
Ahmad and the other Sudanese exiles to return to 
Tinbukti. It was no doubt at this time that he 
went on pilgrimage to Mecca, and returned to his 
native town where he died on 6 Sha‘ban 1036/22 
April 1627. 

Ahmad Baba was the author of some 50 works on 
Malikite law, grammar and other subjects. But his 
chief work is his supplement to the biographical 
dictionary of the fakiks of the school of Malik b. 
Anas, composed in the second half of the 14th century 
by Ibn Farhin [g.v.] and entitled al-Dibaddj al- 


Mudhahhab fi Ma‘rifat A‘yan ‘Ulama? al-Madhhab. | 


Ahmad Baba gave his supplement the name of 
Nayl al-Ibtihddj bt-Tatriz al-Dibédj. He completed 
it at Marrakush in 1005/1596, and later issued an 
abridged version dealing only with those Malikite 
fakihs not represented in Ibn Farhin, called Kifayat 
al-Muhtédj li-Ma‘vifat ma laysa fi’l-Dibddj. The 
Nayl was lithographed at Fas in 1317 and printed 
at Cairo in 1329, in the margins of the Dibdédj. 

Ahmad Baba’s dictionary is one of the main 
sources for a bio-bibliographical survey of the 
Maghrib up to the 16th century, and contains, apart 
from the Malikite doctors, a certain amount of 
information on the great Moroccan saints (awliya?) 
of the period. The extensive library which he built 
up in the Sudan has still not been entirely dispersed, 
and it was one of his own copies of which particular 
use was made in the publication of the materials 
relating to Spain in al-Rawd al-Mi‘tar of Ibn ‘Abd 
al-Mun‘im al-Himyari (Lévi-Provengal, La Péninsule 
ibérique au Moyen Age, Leiden, 1938 p. xii-xiii). 

Bibliography: Lévi-Provengal, Chorfa, 250-5; 

idem, Arabica Occidentalia, iv, in Arabica, ii (1955), 

89-96; Muhibbi, Khuldsat al-Athar, i, 170 ff.; al- 

Ifrani, Nuzhat al-Hadi, Fez, 81 ff.; idem, Safwat 

man intashar, Fez, 52 ff.; Kadiri, Nashr al-Mathani, 

Fez 1310, i, 151 ff.; Ahmad N§siri, Isttksa, Cairo 

1312, iii, 63; Sa‘di, Ta’vikk al-Stidan (Houdas), 

i, 35-6, 244; transl. 57-9, 379; M. Ben Cheneb, 

Idjdza, § 94; idem, in JE!, i, 191 (with a complete 

list of the works of Ahmad Baba); Brockelmann, 

II, 618, S II, 715-6. (E. Livi Provengat) 

AHMAD a.L-BADAWI (in modern Egyptian 
Arabic il-Bedawi), with the kumya Abu 'l-Fity4n, 
is the most popular saint of the Muslims in 
Egypt and has been so for about 700 years. By the 
people he is often called simply ts-sayyid; in a song 
in his honour (ed. Littmann) he has the title of 
shékh il-‘Arab because of his name al-Badawi, and 
this name was given to him because he wore a veil 
like the bedouin of the Maghrib. As a Safi he was 
called al-kutb, «the pole». 

Ahmad was probably born in Fez in 596/1199-1200, 
and he seems to have been the youngest of seven or 
eight children. His mother was called Fatima, his 
father ‘Ali (al-Badri); the occupation of his father 
is not mentioned. His genealogy was traced up to 
‘Ali b. Abi Talib. In his early youth Ahmad went 
with his family on a pilgrimage to Mecca where 
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they arrived after four years’ travelling. This is 
placed in the. years 603-7/1206-11. In Mecca his 
father died. Ahmad is said to have distinguished 
himself in Mecca as a daring horseman, and he 
received there, according to tradition, the surnames 
al-‘Attab, “the intrepid horseman’’, al-Ghadb4n, 
“the furious, raging one’. His name Abu ’1-‘Abbas 
may be a miswriting for Abu ’l-Fityan; and the 
latter would have much the same meaning as al- 
‘Attab. Other names that were given him later are 
al-Sammiat, ‘“‘the silent’? and Abi Farradj, ‘‘libera- 
tor’, namely of prisoners. About 627/1230 he seems 
to have undergone an inner transformation. He 
read the Kur?4n according to all the seven readings 
and studied some ShAfi‘ite law. He gave himself up 
to devotion and declined the offer of a marriage. He 
retired from men, became taciturn, made himself 
understood by signs. According to some authorities 
Ahmad was summoned in 633/1236 by three con- 
secutive visions to visit “Irak, and he went there in 
company with his eldest brother Hasan. They 
visited the tombs of the two great ‘‘poles’’ Ahmad 
al-Rifai and ‘Abd al-Kadir al-Djilani and of many 
other saints. In ‘Irak he is said to have subdued the 
indomitable Fatima bint Barri, who had never yet 
surrendered to any man, and to have refused her 
offer to marry him. This incident has been turned 
into a highly romantic story in popular Arabic 
literature; it may go back to ancient Egyptian 
mythology. In 634/1236-7 Ahmad had another 
vision which told him to go to Tanta in Egypt. His 
brother Hasan returned from ‘Irak to Mecca. In 
Tanta Ahmad entered on the last and most im- 
portant period in his life. His mode of life is described 
as follows : He climbed in Janta to the roof of a 
private house, stood there motionless and gazed up 
into the sun so that his eyes went red and sore and 
looked like fiery cinders. Sometimes he would 
maintain a prolonged’ silence, at other times he 
would indulge in continuous screaming. He went 
without food or drink for about forty days. (The 
forty days fast is also known from the legends of 
Christian saints. The standing on the roof is remi- 
niscent of Symeon Stylites, and the name of the 
followers and disciples of Ahmad: Sutihiyya or 
Ashab al-Sath, “the roof men’’, of the Christian 
“pillar saints’, the followers of Symeon.) Those 
saints who were still worshipped at the time of 
Ahmad’s arrival in Tanta (such as Hasan al-Ikhna*1, 
Salim al-Maghribi and Wadjh al-Kamar), found 
themselves eclipsed. His contemporary, the Mamlik 
sultan al-Zahir Baybars, is said to have worshipped 
him and to have kissed his feet. A boy called ‘Abd 
al-‘Al came to him when he was searching for a cure 
for his sore eyes, and this boy became afterwards 
his confident and his khalifa (successor); the saint is 
therefore called Abi ‘Abd al-‘Al in popular literature. 
Ahmad died on 12 Rabi‘ I 675/24 August 1276, 

Ahmad al-Badawi is the author of (i) a prayer 
(Btzb) ; (ii) a collection of prayers (salawat), commented 
by ‘Abd al-Rahm4n b. Mustafa al-‘Aydariisi under 
the title of Fath al-Rakmén; and (iii) a spiritual 
testament (waséya@), containing admonitions of a 
rather general character. 

Ahmad al-Badawi is a representative of the lower 
type of the dervishes, and his intellectual qualities 
seem to have been of small importance. 

After his death ‘Abd al-‘Al (a. 733/1332-3) became 
his khalifa and built a mosque over his tomb. The 
veneration of Ahmad and the pilgrimage to Tant& 
were often disapproved by more highly educated 
scholars and other opponents of the sifis. These 
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opponents were partly men who were averse to all 
sifism, partly politicians who objected to the siifis as 
rulers of the people. We hear twice of the murder of 
a khalifa of al-Badawi (Ibn lyds, ii, 61, iii, 78). In 
852/1448 the ‘ulamd> and pious politicians caused 
the sultan al-Zahir Djakmak to forbid the pilgrimages 
to Fanta, but this edict had no effect because the 
people would not forsake their old customs. The 
sultan Ka’itbay seems to have been an admirer of 
the saint (Ibn Iy4s, ii, 217, 301). Under Ottoman 
rule the outward splendour of the cult of Ahmad 
seems to have diminished, because it annoyed the 
powerful Turkish orders. But this political attitude 
could not prejudice his veneration amongst the 
Egyptians. The darwisk order of the Ahmadiyya 
founded by him is, together with the Rifa‘iyya, the 
Kadiriyya and the Burhamiyya, among the most 
popular orders in Egypt. The banner and the turbans 
of the Ahmadiyya are red. There are several “‘bran- 
ches’’ of the Ahmadiyya, such as the Bayyimiyya 
[g.v.] etc. (cf. TaREKa). : 

The place where Ahmad al-Badawi is venerated 
is the mosque at Tanta [g.v.], which was built over 
his tomb. On this E. W. Lane says (An Account of 
the Manners and Customs of the Modern Egyptians, 
London 1846, i, 328): “The tomb of this saint 
attracts almost as many visitors, at the period of 
the great annual festivals, from the metropolis, and 
from various parts of Lower Egypt, as Mekkah 
does pilgrims from the whole of the Muslim world’’. 
Many Egyptians who make the pilgrimage to Mecca 
first go to Fanta, and therefore Ahmad is called 
bab in-nebi, “‘the door of the Prophet’’. The three 
great festivals (mawdalid, plural of mawlid [q.v.], 
miulid) are (i) on the 17 or 18 Jan.; (ii) on or about 
the vernal equinox; (iii) about a month after the 
summer solstice, when the Nile has risen considerably, 
but the dams of the canals are not yet cut. They are, 
as Lane says, ‘‘great fairs as well as religious festi- 
vals’, The dates are reckoned according to the 
Coptic calendar, and it is very likely that in these 
festivities and pilgrimages old Egyptian and 
Christian practices have survived; the date of the 
first festival corresponds to the time of the Christian 
Epiphany. Goldziher (Muh. Stud., ii, 338) suggested 
a connection between the pilgrimages to Tanta and 
the ancient Egyptian processions to Bubastis 
described by Herodotus. 

Festivals in his honour are also held in other 
places in Egypt, in Cairo, but also in small villages 
(cf. e.g. ‘Ali Mubarak, ix, 37). It is somewhat doubtful 
if all the sanctuaries bearing the name of “‘al-Badawi’”’ 
refer to Ahmad. Such sanctuaries occur, e.g. near 
Aswan; in Syria near Tripoli (J. L. Burckhardt, 
Syria, 166); at Gaza (Goldziher, Muh. Stud., ii, 338; 
ZDPV, xi, 152, 158). 

Many legends are told in Egypt about Ahmad 
al-Badawi: miracles that he did while he was alive; 
miracles that he performed from his tomb; miracles 
that he did reviving from the dead; miracles in 
favour of those who celebrated his festivals. What 
many people still nowadays believe of him is shown 
by the song taken down in Cairo by Littmann 
(see Bidl.). In this song incredible miracles of Ahmad 
are told; it is also said that he began to speak on 
the day on which he was born, and that he was an 
unusually heavy eater. He is especially renowned 
as a Saint who brings back prisoners and lost persons 
or goods. Therefore he is known as gaytb tl-yasir, 
“bringer of the prisoner”, and when a public crier 
announces the loss of a child, of an animal or of a 
piece of property, he invokes Ahmad al-Badawi. 


Spoer (in ZDMG, 1914, 243) tells of a miracle in 
Palestine by this saint. 
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fit Bayan Husn Tarikat al-Sdda al-Almadiyya, MS 
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ma‘ al-Thalitha al-Aktab; Kissat al-Sayyid al- 
Badawi ma‘ Fatima bint Barri wa-ma dara 
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AHMAD BEY, bey of Tunis (1837-55), tenth 

ruler of the Husaynid dynasty. He proclaimed himself 
commander-in-chief of the army and attempted to 
modernize it; he sent Tunisian officers to Europe for 
instruction, and obtained European military advisers 
and French officers to act as instructors, but the 
latter were unable to instil habits of discipline into 
the troops or to form them into reliable regiments. 
When Ahmad decided to send a contingent of 
10,000 men to take part in the Crimean war, this 
force was quartered in the Caucasus, where epidemics 
decimated its ranks and shattered its morale. 

With the Bey’s permission, a French topographer 
made a careful survey and drew up a map of the 
Regency. The Bey also founded, in 1838, a poly- 
technic institution, with the object of training a 
cadre of specialist and administrative officers. This 
institution ceased to function after the campaign 
in the East. 

Ahmad also wanted a navy. He purchased twelve 
ships abroad and resolved to create a naval station 
at Porto Farina. A frigate was built there, but 
proved permanently unseaworthy, and the port was 
soon silted up by the Medjerda. Towards the end 
of his reign, the Bey contented himself with moder- 
nizing the arsenal at La Goulette (Halk al-W4Adi). 
He showed no interest in improving the commercial 
ports. 

Ahmad resisted the claims of Turkey, which 
seized every opportunity to reassert its suzerainty 
over Tunisia, to demand gifts, and to press for 
payment of an annual tribute which would at least 
have been tangible evidence of the Bey’s vassal 
status. As England supported Turkey, Ahmad 
sought the aid of France, which, to maintain security 
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in Algeria and to put an end to the illicit arms 
traffic, took care that the Porte should not interfere 
in Tunisian affairs. In 1846, Ahmad went to France 
and was warmly welcomed in Paris. As a reward for 
his stubborn resistance, he succeeded in obtaining 
from the Porte in a khajf-+ sherij which recognized him 
individually as an independant sovereign. 

Ten miles from Tunis, on the banks of the Sebkha 
Sedjimi, Ahmad built the Muhammadiyya palace, 
a huge mass of enormous buildings which were still 
incomplete at the end of his reign and which soon 
fell into ruins. 

This extravagances, and the prodigality of the 
Bey’s favourites, the Genoese Raffo, the minister 
of foreign affairs, and above all the Greek Mustafa 
Khaznadar, minister of finance from 1837 to 1873, 
exhausted the Treasury. The farming of the tax on 
tobacco and increased taxation generally caused 
revolts in 1840 at Tunis 1nd in the region of Kabis, 
and in 1842 at La Goulette. They were suppressed, 
but the Bey was unable to impose his will on the 
mountain tribes. Beneath an outwardly brilliant 
display, a love of ostentation coupled with chaotic 
administration set Tunisia on the road to decadence, 

It must nevertheless be recognized that Ahmad, 
sincere in his desire to confer on his country western 
institutions, introduced some beneficial reforms. In 
1841 he prohibited the sale of negroes, and emanci- 
pated his household slaves. In 1846 he formally 
abolished slavery throughout the Regency. He 
abrogated the laws discriminating against Jews. 
Finally, he promoted the development of education. 
The abbé Bourgade, in charge of the chapel of 
Saint Louis of Carthage, the construction of which 
had been authorized by Ahmad, founded a hospital 
in 1843 and, two years later, built the Saint Louis 
College, which was open to boys of all creeds and to 
which a nursery school was attached, as well as a 
small printing press. The abbé later opened other 
schools and dispensaries. Various archaeological 
excavations were begun. French influence became 
dominant in Tunisia, as a result both of their edu- 
cational activities and of the flourishing trade 
conducted by the merchants of Marseilles. 
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Muhammad Bayram al-Tinisi, Safwat al-I‘tibar, 

Cairo 1302, i, 136-45, ii, 6-9. 

(G. Yver-M. Emerit) 

AHMAD BIDJAN [see BIDJAN AHMAD]. 

Savyvip AHMAD BRELWI, a militant religious 
reformer of Muslim India, was the son of Muham- 
mad ‘Irfan and the 36th direct descendant of Hasan, 
the son of ‘Ali. He was born on 6 Safar 1201/28 Nov. 
1786 at Bareilly (Bréli), where he received his early 
education. He then went to Lucknow and after a 
few months’ stay there, he proceeded about 1219/ 
1804 to Delhi, where he became a disciple of the 
famous divine Shah ‘Abd al-‘Aziz [q.v.], the eldest 
son of Shah Wali Allah [g.v.], and received formal 





instruction from his younger brother Shah ‘Abd 
al-Kadir [g.v.]. About 1222/1807, he returned to 
Bareilly, where he married. In 1225/1810, he left for 
Radjptitana, where he se rved for seven years in the 
army of Nawab Amir Khan, who subsequently 
became the ruler of Tonk. 

In 1232/1817, he left the service of the Nawab 
and returned to Delhi. Roused by the religious and 
political degradation of his co-religionists, he started 
on a missionary tour as a religious teacher and 
reformer. His tenets bore a great similarity to those 
of the Arabian Wahhabis in the adoption of a pure 
and simple form of religion, free from superstitious 
innovations and exaggerated veneration for prophets 
and saints. His reputation spread far and wide, and 
thousands of Muslims adopted his views. His chief 
disciples and constant companions in his chequered 
career were Mawlawi Muhammad Isma‘il, the 
nephew of Shah ‘Abd al-‘Aziz, Mawlawi ‘Abd al- 
Hayy, the son-in-law of Shah ‘Abd al-‘Aziz, and 
Mawlawi Muhammad Yisuf of Phulhat, a descendant 
of Shah Ahl Allah, the elder brother of Shah Wali 
Allah. 

In 1236/1821, Sayyid Ahmad set out on a pil- 
grimage to Mecca, staying a few months at Calcutta 
on the way. On his return to India in 1239/1824, he 
began to make active preparations for a djthad or 
religious war. It is clear from his letters that the 
ultimate object of his reformist movement was to 
overthrow the rule of the British and the Sikhs and 
restore Muslim dominion in India. His first aim was 
to oust the Sikhs from the Pandjab. Having enlisted 
the sympathy and promised aid of his co-religionists 
at Kabul and Kandahar, he started on his expedition 
in 1241/1826 with an army of enthusiastic followers, 
and reached Peshawar via Radjpitana, Sind, Balidi- 
stan and Afghanistan. He attacked and repulsed the 
Sikh army at Akora Khattak (20 Nov. 1826); but lost 
the battle of Saydo through the desertion of 
Yar Muhammad Khan Durrani and his brothers. 
Although he succeeded in occupying Peshawar in 
1830, he was discouraged by the treachery of the 
Durranis and other local khans, and decided to 
proceed to Kashmir. On the way, however, he was 
encountered by the Sikhs in 1246/1831 at Balakot 
where he was killed along with Shah Muhammad 
Isma‘il and his army was dispersed. Nevertheless, 
the remnants of his army continued their struggle 
in the North-West Frontier Province for the cause 
for which their leader had laid down his life. 

His numerous disciples continued his reformist 
movement in India, and were responsible for the 
production of a vast religious literature. In order 
to reach the masses, they adopted the Urdu language 
as their medium and were incidentally instrumental 
in promoting the growth of a simple, direct and 
vigorous style. His adherents preferred to engage 
themselves in commercial pursuits rather than seek 
service under the British government. 

A few short epistles and pamphlets on religious 
topics are credited to Sayyid Ahmad. He is also 
said to have inspired the composition of Sirat 
Mustakim, a work written in Persian by his two 
foremost disciples, Shah Muhammad Isma‘il and 
Mawlawi ‘Abd al-Hayy. Several collections of his 
letters (in Persian) also exist in manuscript. 
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Dja‘far ‘Ali Nakawi, Ta?rikh Ahmadi (in Persian), 
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Abu’l-Hasan ‘Ali Nadwi, Sivat Sayyid Ahmad 

Shahid, 1939, 1941; Muhammad Ikram, Mawdj 
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AHMAD DJALACIR [see DJALA71R]. 

AHMAD-1 DJAM, “Ahmad of Djim’’, also 
AuMAp-1 DjAmI, Persian siafi in the Saldjuk 
period, contemporary of al-Ghazali, ‘Adi b. MusAfir, 
“Ayn al-Kudat al-Hamadhani, and Sana’i, in full 
SurHAs at-Din ABU Nasr AHMAD B. ABI ’L-HASAN 
B. AHMAD B. Mun. AL-NAMAKI AL-DyAmi. He is also 
known by the nickname of Zanda Pil, ‘‘Elephant- 
colossus’. He claimed descent from the Prophet’s 
Companion Djarir b. ‘Abd Allah al-Badjali (Ibn 
Sa‘d, vi, 13), but although of Arab origin had a 
ruddy complexion, reddish beard and dark-blue 
eyes. Born in the village of Nama or Namak, in 
Turshiz (Kihistan), in 441/1049-50, he led as a 
youth, according to the legend, a somewhat wild 
life, until, when 22 years of age, in 463/1070-1, as 
he was driving an ass laden with wine homeward 
to a drinking-bout, he was converted by a super- 
natural voice and withdrew to the solitude of the 
hills of his native village. After twelve years spent 
there in ascetic exercises, and visits to some cities 
of Khurds4n, he settled as the result of an inner call 
in the mountains of B(P). z.d-i Djam (in Kiahistan), 
where he built a masdjid-i nur and entered into 
active intercourse with men. He stayed here for six 
years. At the age of 40, i.e. in 481/1088-9, he moved 
to the village of Ma‘addabad of Djam and built here 
a convent (khankah) and a Friday mosque. He 
travelled widely in eastern Persia, to Sarakhs, 
Naysabir, Hardt, Bakharz, etc., and is said also to 
have visited Mecca. The sources speak also of a 
personal connection with sultan Sandjar. He died in 
his convent as the leader oi a considerable body of 
disciples in Muharram 536/Aug. 1141, and had 
himself buried outside Ma‘addabad at a place which 
a friend had seen in a dream. A mosque and convent 
were later built over the grave, followed by a complex 
of buildings which became the centre of a new, and 
still existing, place called Turbat-i Shaykh-i Djam 
(q.v.], ‘“Mausoleum of the Shaykh of Djam’’. One 
of his 14 surviving sons (out of 39), Burhan al-Din 
Nasr, took over the leadership of the group of 
disciples. Shams al-Din Muhammad al-Kisawi al- 
Djami, a sifi who died in Hardt in 863/1459 (Djami, 
Nafahat al-Uns, 5741.), was descended from a 
daughter of this Burhan al-Din and her cousin 
Siradj al-Din Ahmad, another grandchild of Ahmad-i 
Djam. 

Ahmad-i Djam had no regular novitiate training, 
but sought his own way in solitude. He had never- 
theless relations with a certain Abi Tahir-i Kurd, 
who is said to have been a disciple of Abi Sa‘id b. 
Abi ’l-Khayr and even to have given Ahmad the 
latter’s patched robe (kkirka). That a famous shaykh 
gives his own robe to the care of a friend, together 
with a description of certain signs by which he may 
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recognize its future authorized wearer, is a wellknown 
motive of sifi hagiography, and can generally be: 


shown up as an invention (cf. Firdaws al-Mur- 


shidiyya (Meier), introduction, 18 ff.). This may well 
be the case here. The above-mentioned al-Kisawi is 
later said to have claimed to wear the same robe. 

Ahmad wrote the following works, all in Persian: 
Uns al-Taibin, Sirddj al-Sairin (professedly written 
in 513/1119), Futah al-Kuldb (= Futtih al-Rih?), 
Rawdat al-Mudhnibin, Bihar al-Hakika, Kuniz 
al-Hikma, Miftah al-Nadjat (written in 522/1128). 
Of these only the first and last-named works have 
so far been recovered, although Mirza Ma‘sim ‘Ali 
Shah (1901) had still read the second. The biographers’ 
information on the dates of the first six writings 
(Ivanow, in JRAS, 1917, 303f., 349-52) must be 
false in part, since all these works are listed in Mi/tah 
al-Nadjat, and must be earlier than 522/1128, unless 
the list is an interpolation or the works mentioned 
were subsequently revised. There has been preserved 
further a Risdla-yi Samarkandiyya (also called 
Swal u-Djawab), in reply to a question. Two or 
three other works listed by the biographers, together 
with the Futuh al-Ruih, are said to have perished 
in Djim in consequence of the Mongol invasion. 
Only the library (in Dihli) of Firizshah, of the 
Tughlakid dynasty (752-90/1351-88), still possessed 
all. Ahmad’s works. The Misbah al-Arwah (MS Rida 
Pasha 3009), mentioned in the J A, s.v. Cami, is 
probably not a work by Ahmad. 

On his conversion Ahmad, as he himself says, 
possessed no theological training, and what he later 
learned and published on this subject was professedly 
acquired by revelation. This is to be taken cum 
grano salis. Even his early dicta betray some theo- 
logical knowledge and still more his writings, where 
he positively requires it. His views, or at least his 
formulations, are, however, not exempt from con- 
tradictions and inconsequences. His theology is 
firmly grounded on Kur?4n and Sunna, and on the 
shari‘a in the sifi sense, and in it he shows him- 
self a pronounced Sunni; he allows, for example, 
the mash al-khuffayn. Right action includes, 
however, also hudjdjat, i.e. inner reasoning; unlawful 
conduct accompanied by hudjdjat is, according to 
him, better than lawful conduct without hudjdjat. 
His doctrine of the tarika recognizes the purification 
of the soul through the stations ammdra, lawwadma, 
mulhama, up to mutma@inna, and aims to clarify 
the relation of the last stage to the heart (kalb); 
Ahmad defines the “soul at rest’? (mutma?inna) as 
the sheath in which the heart is fixed (ghila/-i dil). 
The aim of mystical endeavour is according to him— 
to pick out only one of many expressions—to find 
the ‘spirit’ (rah, didn), the ‘real being’’ hakikat-i tu), 
to which only two ways lead: remembrance of God 
(dhikr Allah) and waiting (intizaér) until God in His 
grace discloses this being to one. An assumption of 
God’s qualities im concreto, as certain sifis had 
taught, is regarded by Ahmad, in agreement with 
al-Sarradj, al-Kalabadhi, and al-Kushayri, as im- 
possible, since this implies indwelling (hulil), and 
only effects (athdr) of God’s qualities, not these 
themselves, can inform the creature (incommen- 
surability of the eternal and the temporal). True 
belief in tawhid consists in Ahmad’s view of referring 
all action and event back to the one original cause, 
God (mukaddarat — takdir — kudrat — kadir), For 
the rest, conditions in mystical love are much the 
same as in ordinary love; no person can really become 
one with another. The representation which one may 
take on oneself from the Beloved is rapidly dissipated, 
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and one immediately returns to daily life. Should it 
reappear, so in reverse one loses again one’s con- 
nections with the world. Together with this, however, 
Ahmad expresses the dignity and the spiritual 
power of sifi life in poetic tones. He cites the case 
of Fudayl b. ‘lyad who, when converted from 
highway robbery, returned their possessions to those 
whom he had robbed and when he had nothing more 
left, still brought gold from beneath his robe for a 
Jew, the earth having been turned into gold. One 
who is converted, he says in the same treatise 
(Miftak al-Nadiat, which was written on the occasion 
of the conversion of one of his sons), him does the 
water praise over which he journeys; him do the 
stars praise and for him they pray. The siddik, 
abdal, z@hid, is the sun, from whom all men derive 
their light. The siifi should distil a dew of blessing 
around him, as musk and aloes distil their scent. 
True poverty (fakr) is, according to Ahmad, the 
elixir which has the faculty of colouring everything 
which comes into contact with it. 

The picture of Ahmad’s spiritual personality 
acquired from his prose writings and sayings is in 
contradiction with the Diwan which goes under his 
name, and which would make him out to be an 
ecstatic pantheist intoxicated with self-deification. 
As already remarked by Ivanow (JRAS, 1917, 305) 
and expressed in a private letter by H. Ritter, there 
is room for suspicion that the Diwan is at least 
partly a falsification, but the question still awaits 
fuller. investigation. It is preserved in several MSS, 
not all of which are complete (list in Meier, Bzdl.), 
and has been lithographed (Cawnpore 1898, Lucknow 
1923). Takhallus Ahmad and Ahmadi. A book of 
“Poems”’ is also mentioned, however, by his bio- 
graphers. 

Bibliography: Biographies: (1) Radi al- 
Din ‘Ali b. Ibrahim-i Ta?abAdi, a contemporary 
of the shaykh; it is not preserved, but was used by: 
(2) Sadid al-Din Muhammad b. Mis4 al-Ghaznawi, 
also a contemporary anda disciple of the shaykh, 
Makamat Shaykh al-Islam ... Ahmad b. Abi 
*l-Hasan al-Namaki thumm al-Diami, composed 
ca. 600/1204, MS Nafidh Pasha, Istanbul, 399, 
38v-132v. It is almost worthless for Ahmad’s 
real biography and thought, being full of mira- 
culous legends appealing to the primitive masses; 
al-Ghaznawi must have interpreted in a concrete 
sense certain poetical utterances of his master. It 
is, however, interesting for the typical forms of 
the s$ifi legend and for certain historical circum- 
stances, as well as geographical names, of eastern 
Persia. (3) Ahmad-i “Tarakhistani’’, a contem- 
porary of the shaykh, whose work is apparently 
not preserved, but was used, together with that 
of al-Ghaznawi, by: (4) Abu ’l-Makarim b. ‘Ala? 
al-Mulk-i Djami, Kkuldsat al-Makamat, written 
in 840/1436-7 and dedicated to Shahrukh, MS of 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal (Ivanow’s Cat., i, 
no. 245), and two incomplete MSS in Russia, one 
of which was published by Ivanow, in JRAS, 
1917, 291-365. (5) SAli of ‘“‘Biizdjand”’ (probably 
= Buzdjan), of 929/1523, probably depending of 
Abu ’l-Makarim, was used by Khanikoff.—The 
articles in Djamni’s Nafakat al-Uns (Calcutta 1859, 
405-17) on Ahmad-i Djam and Abia TFahir-i Kurd, 
as well as certain other parts, are derived from 
al-Ghaznawi.—See also Ibn Battiita (Defrémery- 
Sanguinetti), iii, 75 ff.; Mirza Ma‘sim ‘Ali Shah, 
Tar@aik al-Hak@ik, Lith. Teheran 1316, 261. 
Studies: N. de Khanikoff, Mémoire sur la partie 
méridionale de l’Asie centrale, Paris 1861, 116-9; 
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index; E. Diez, Churasanische Baudenkméaler, i, 

Berlin 1918, 78-82; F. Meier, Zur Biographie 

Ahmad Gam's und sur Quellenkunde von Gami’s 
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AHMAD DJAZZAR [see DJAZZAR PASHA]. 

AHMAD DJEWDET PASHA eminent Otto- 
man writer and statesman, bornon 28 Djumada 
ii, 1237/22 March 1822, at Loféa (Lovec) in northern 
Bulgaria, of which his father, Hadjdji Isma_%l Agha, 
was a member of the administrative council, and 
where his earliest known ancestor, a native of 
Kirklareli (Kirk Kilise), had settled after taking part 
in the campaign of the Pruth in 1711. Ahmed early 
displayed unusual aptitude and diligence, and in 
1839, on reaching the age of seventeen, was sent to 
continue his education in a medrese at Istanbul. 
There, as well as following the traditional medrese 
courses, he not only studied modern mathematics, 
but devoted his spare time to learning Persian with 
the poet Siileyman Fehim and himself took to 
composing verse in the traditional style. It was 
from Fehim that he received the makklas Djewdet 
that he thenceforth added to his name. 

After obtaining the idjazet that permitted him to 
enter the judicial profession, he received his first 
paid but nominal appointment as Radi in 1260/1844-5. 
When Mustafa Reshid Pasha, on becoming Grand 
Vizier in 1846, applied to the office of the Shaykh 
al-Islam for an open-minded ‘aélim to provide him 
with the knowledge of the skari‘a necessary for the 
proper drafting of the new kantins and nizam-names 


. he had it in mind to promulgate, it was Diewdet who 


was chosen. From this time to Reshid Pasha’s death 
thirteen years later Djewdet remained closely 
attached to him, even living in his house and be- 
coming his children’s tutor. During this period he 
also became acquainted with ‘Ali and Fuad Pashas, 
and under Reshid’s influence was persuaded to 
undertake political and administrative duties. In 
August 1850 he received his first appointment 
proper as Director of the recently founded Dar al- 
Mu‘allimin, with membership, as its chief secretary, 
of the Medjlis-t Ma‘arif. 

During his directorship of the Dar al-Mu‘allimin, 
which seems, however, to have come to an end in 
the following year, Djewdet achieved reforms in 
the admission, maintenance and examination of the 
students attending it; and as secretary of the 
Medjlis-t’ Ma‘arif he wrote the report that led to 
the foundation in July 1851 of the Endjiimen-+ 
Dénish, to which, after accompanying Fu?4d Pasha 
on a state visit to Egypt in March 1852, he devoted 
his attention, beginning his best known work, the 
Tarrtkht Wakéyis-i Dewlet-i SAliyye, of which he 
completed the first three volumes during the Crimean 
War, under its auspices. On his presenting these to 
‘Abd al-Medjid he received promotion to Siiley- 
maniyye rank; in February 1855 he was appointed 
wak‘a-niiwis; in 1856 he was appointed molla of 
Galata; and in 1857 he attained Mecca rank in the 
judicial hierarchy. Meanwhile, during the war, he 
was made a member of a commission set up to 
compose a work on the prescriptions of the skari‘a 
regarding commercial transactions, which . was 
dissolved, however, after publishing only a Kitab 
al-Buyt‘. In 1857 he was appointed to the Council 
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of the tanzimdt, taking a lead in the composition of 
a new criminal kantin-ndme, and, as a president of 
the Arddi-yi Seniyye Komisyonu, participated in 
that of a kéndn-name on tapu. 

After the death of Reshid Pasha in 1858 it was 
suggested to Diewdet by ‘Ali and Fuad Pashas 
that he should abandon the learned profession in 
favour of the government service by accepting the 
waliltk of Vidin. It was not for another eight years, 
however, that he took this step, although in the 
interval he was twice charged with important 
administrative missions as an “Extraordinary 
Commissioner’’, the first in the autumn of 1861 to 
Ishkodra, and the second (in company with a 
general commanding a division) in the summer of 
1865 to Kozan in the Taurus region, to pacify those 
areas by the introduction of needed reforms. So 
successful was he in the first that he was sent in 
March 1863 as miifettish, with the judicial rank of 
kadi-‘asker of Anatolia, to Bosnia, where he was 
again markedly successful during the ensuing eighteen 
months in restoring order. During this period he 
was also made a member, first of a commission 
appointe to reform the official newspaper Takwim-t 
Wakdyi‘, and secondly of the Medjlis Wala. His 
abandonment of the learned profession took place 
in Jan. 1866, when he ceased to be wak‘a-niiwis. 
His ‘‘learned’’ rank was then replaced by that of 
vizier, and he was appointed governor of the wilayet 
of Aleppo, as reconstituted under the Ordinance of 
wildyets. In Febr. 1868, however, he was recalled 
to the capital to become president of the Diwdan-1 
Abkam-i ‘Adliyye, one of the two bodies that then 
replaced the Medjlis-i Wala, the other being the 
Shura-yi Dewlet. It was chiefly owing to Diewdet’s 
efforts in this post that the Nizami courts were 
instituted; that this Diwan was in due course divided 
into a Court of Appeal (Temyiz) and a Court of 
Cassation (Isti-ndaf); and that the presidency was 
converted into a ministry. It was also during this 
his first term as a Minister of Justice that on the 
one hand Dijewdet instituted law courses at the 
Ministry for the better instruction of judges and 
the improvement of judicial procedure, and, on the 
other, a beginning was made with the composition 
of a legal code (Medjelle [g.v.]) based on Hanafi 
fikh, under the auspices of a society for the purpose. 
In securing approval for such a code (that is one 
based on Islamic prescriptions) Djewdet had the 
support of Fu?4d and Shirwani-zade Riishdii Pashas 
in opposition to ‘Ali Pasha, who favoured rather the 
adoption of the French Code Civile. 

Djewdet Pasha (as he now was) remained Minister 
of Justice up to the end of April 1870, by which 
time four volumes of the Medjelle had been published. 
Just as the fifth was completed, however, he was 
dismissed, and though appointed wali of Brusa, was 
almost immediately relieved of that post also. He 
remained unemployed until August of the following 
year, when he was recalled to the presidency of the 
Medjelle society and of the tanzimat department of 
the Shiéira-yi Dewlet. In the interval, as well as the 
fifth volume of the Medjelle, a sixth, in which 
Djewdet had had no hand, had been published. It 
was largely the deficiencies of this volume, which 
he at once superseded by a new version, that led to 
his recall; and from this date until the publication 
of the final volumes in 1877 he continued to supervise 
the composition of the code, though also otherwise 
employed in a variety of important offices, sometimes 
in the provinces. One of the chief of these was his 
appointment in April 1873 as Minister of Education, 


in which capacity he achieved a reform of the 
primary schools for boys (s#byan mektebleri); drew up 
curricula for the Riishdiyye, and the still to be 
created I‘dadiyye, schools—measures that neces- 
sitated the composition of new manuals of instruction, 
three of which he wrote himself; and reorganized the 
Dar al-Mu‘allimin to meet the demands of these 
three educational grades. On 2 Nov. 1874, however, 
after the appointment as Grand Vizier of Hiiseyn 
‘Awnl Pasha, who was apparently already medi- 
tating the deposition of Sultan ‘Abd al-‘Aziz, 
Djewdet was made w4lt of Yanya (Jannina) in order 
to remove him, as a likely opponent of the move, 
from the capital; and it was not until June of the 
next year, after Hiiseyn ‘Awni’s fall, that he was 
restored to his former post. In Nov. 1875 he became 
for the second time Minister of Justice, and as such 
secured the transference to his Ministry of the 
commercial courts, which had till then depended 
on the Ministry of Commerce. But he incurred the 
displeasure of Mabmid Nedim Pasha, during the 
latter’s second Grand Vizierate, by opposing his 
grant of customs concessions to foreign capitalists; 
and after first being sent on a tour of inspection 
through Rumelia in March 1876, he was dismissed 
from the Ministry of Justice and was on the point of 
proceeding to Syria as w4li, when on the fall of 
Mahmiid Nedim he was for a third time made 
Minister of Education. 

Djewdet played no part in the deposition of ‘Abd 
al-‘Aziz, which occurred at the end of May, and in 
November, after the accession of ‘Abd al-Hamid II, 
he returned to the Ministry of Justice. It was now 
that he and Midhat Pasha became permanently 
estranged, owing to what Midhat regarded as 
Djewdet’s reactionary attitude to the constitution, 
in the discussions upon which the latter began by 
taking part. Yet throughout his Grand Vizierate 
Midhat maintained Djewdet in office; and it was 
only on Midhat’s disgrace and replacement by 
Sakizli Edhem Pasha that Djewdet left it for newly 
created Ministry of the Interior. In this he remained 
until near the end of the war of 1877 with Russia, 
the involvement of the Porte in which he disapproved, 
when after a short term as Minister of the Imperial 
Ewka}, he was for a second time appointed wdli of 
Syria. 

He remained in Syria nine months, during which, 
having special knowledge of the area, he repressed in 
person another revolt at Kozan. In December of 
the same year he was replaced by Midhat and 
recalled to the capital to preside over yet another 
ministry, that of Commerce. On the dismissal of the 
Grand Vizier Khayr al-Din Pasha in Oct. 1879 
Djewdet acted for ten days as President of the 
Council of Ministers, and on the appointment of 
Kitiik Sa‘id Pasha he was for a fourth time made 
Minister of Justice. This was, so far, his longest term 
in that position, lasting three years. It was during 
it that Midhat was put on trial. Djewdet appears 
already to have denounced him as treacherously 
pro-Christian, and went out of his way, as ex-officio 
head of the body appointed to arrest Midhat and 
bring him to the capital, himself to travel for the 
purpose to Smyrma. 

His fourth tenure of the Ministry of Justice came 
to an end in Nov. 1882, on the appointment of 
Ahmed Wefik Pasha as Grand Vizier; and it was 
only in June 1886 that he was given office again, for 
the last time, in the same post. He held it on this 
occasion for four years, during which he also became 
one of the three members of the special conclaves 
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convened by ‘Abd al-Hamid for the discussion of 
political problems, and presided over a commission 
set up to compose a firman embodying various 
modifications in the regulations for the govern- 
ment of Crete, introduced after the suppression of 
the rebellion of 1889. In May 1890 he resigned, 
owing to differences with the Grand Vizier Kamil 
Pasha; and thereafter played no further part in 
public affairs. During the last thirteen years of his 
life, nine of which were spent in retirement, he 
devoted most of his attention to literary work of 
various kinds, including the last volumes of the 
Tarikh. He died on 25 May 1895 after a short 
illness at his yali at Bebek. 

Djewdet Pasha, both in his conduct and in his 
works, exhibited a curious mixture of the progressive 
and the conservative. While he consistently advoca- 
ted the greater enlightenment of Ottoman society and 
fiercely condemned any manifestation of ignorance, 
bigotry and self-seeking in the ruling class and the 
erroneous beliefs prevalent among the people, his 
outlook was fundamentally shaped by his early 
medrese education. Whereas in the writings of his 
earlier years he criticizes the shortcomings of his 
contemporaries in a hopeful tone, those of his 
declining age exhibit a disillusionment with the 
tanzimat, about which his language is often bitter. 
It would appear that this change of attitude was 
due at least in part to his quarrel with Midhat, who 
antagonized him in particular by mocking Djewdet’s 
imperfect command of French and consequently of 
European thought. Thenceforth he would seem to 
have been more or less forced by events, and above 
all by the unhandsome part he played in connection 
with Midhat’s trial, into a reactionary attitude, 
which harmonized all too well with the prevailing 
spirit of the Hamidian regime. 

Of Djewdet Pasha’s numerous works the most 
important are historical. Apart from his Kisas-t 
Enbiyad we-Tawarikh-i Khulefa, an educational com- 
pilation in 12 vols, (starting with Adam and ending 
with the sultan Murad II), which he composed 
towards the end of his life, and Kirim we-Kawkdz 
Tarikhcest (largely based on the Gulbtin-ti Khanan 
of Halim Giray), three deserve particular mention. 
These are (i) his Ta?rikh, commonly called Ta?rikh-i 
Diewdet, also in 12 vols., covering the period between 
1774 and 1826 (from the Treaty of Kii¢tik Kaynardja 
to the abolition of the Janissaries). Thirty years 
elapsed between his beginning and finishing it, 
during which his outlook altered with the great con- 
temporary changes that took place in Ottoman life. 
This is exemplified in particular by his adoption 
from vol. 6 onwards of a simpler, less traditional 
style. In most of the various editions brought out 
as the composition of the work progressed, while 
making corrections and additions, he followed his 
original plan. But in the final edition (tertid-+ djedid), 
completed between 1885 and 1891-2, the whole 
was more radically altered, so that in it, for 
instance, the original vol. 1 figures wholly as an 
introduction. (ii) The Tedhakir-i Djewdet, a collection 
of memoranda made by him on contemporary events. 
as wak‘a-niiwis and for the most part handed over 
by him to his successor Lutfi. Only four of those so 
handed over have survived. They have been published 
in OTEM, nos. 44-7 and in the Yeni Medjméa, ii, 
454. The memoranda he retained are preserved in 
maruscript in the Sehir ve Inkilap Miizesi at Istanbul, 
but form the basis of his daughter Fatma ‘Aliyye 
Khanim’s Djewdet Pasha we-Zamani. (iii) His 
Ma‘radat, a long series of observations submitted to 
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‘Abd al-Hamid at the sultan’s request on the events 
of the period 1839 to 1876, in § parts, the 2nd, 3rd 
and 4th of which have been published in OTEM, 
nos. 78-80, 82, 84, 87-9, 91-3. Part 1 appears to be 
lost. Part 5 deals with the fate of ‘Abd al-‘Aziz. 

Djewdet’s purely literary works date from his 
medrese days and are of little interest. Most of the 
poems that he collected at ‘Abd al-Hamid’s request 
into a Diwanée were composed at this early period. 
Of more consequence were his Turkish grammars: 
the Kawaé%id-t ‘Othmdniyye (the first version of 
which he wrote in collaboration with Fu?4d Pasha 
in 1850); an introduction to the same work for 
primary schoolboys called Medkhal-i Kawa‘id; and 
a much simplified version of the first called Kawd‘id-¢ 
Ttirkiyye (1292/1875). Other works are the Beléghat-¢ 
‘Othmaniyye, a manual on eloquence composed for 
his students at the Law School; the Takwim-é 
Edwar (1287/1870-1), in which the question of 
calendar reform was first raised; and his completion 
of Piri-zide Mehmed SA@’ib’s Turkish translation of 
the Mukaddima of Ibn Khaldin, by which Djewdet’s 
own historical writing was much influenced. The 
publication from 1862-3 of the collection of kantns 
called Diistir was also due to Dijewdet’s initiative; 
and, as has been indicated above, he took the lead 
in the composition of the Medjelle-yi Ahkam-t 
‘Adliyye. 

Bibliography: IA, s.v. Cevdet Pasa (by Ali 
Olmezoglu); Ebii’lala Mardin, Medent Hukuk 
Cephesinden Ahmet Cevdet Pasa, Istanbul Univer- 
sitesi Hukiik Faktiltesi Mecmuasi, 1947; Mahmut 
Cevat, Maarifi Umimiye Nezareti Tarihcei Teskilat 
ve Icraatt, i, 47, 52, 128, 136-9, 149, 163-72; 
Osman Ergin, Turkiye Maarif Tarthi, 316, 317, 
319, 370-1, 390-1; Ibniilemin Mahmut Kemal Inan, 
Son Asir Tiirk Satrleri, 236-40; idem, Osmanlt 
Devrinde Son Sadriazamlar, 345, 355, 387; I. H. 
Uzungarslll, Midhat ve Rist Pasalarin Tevki- 
flerine dair Vesikeler, index; M. Z. Pakalin, Son 
Sadrazamlar ve Basvekiller, i-ii, index; Djurdji 
Zaydan, Tarddjim Mashahir al-Shark, ii, 1go f. 

(H. Bowen) 

AHMAD FARIS a.-SHIDYAK [see FARIS AL- 
SHIDYAK], 

AHMAD GHULAM KHALIL [see GuuLam 
KHALIL]. fe 

AHMAD GRAN sb. IprAnim, leader of the 
Muslim conquest of Abyssinia, whence he 
was called saéhib al-fath and al-ghazi. The Amharans 
nicknamed him Graf ‘the left-handed’. According 
to tradition he was of Somali origin. Born (c. 1506) 
in the Hibat district of the state of Adal he attached 
himself to al-Djardd Abin, leader of the militant 
party opposed to the pacific policy of the Walashma‘ 
rulers towards Abyssinia. On Abiin’s death Ahmad 
became leader of the opposition, defeated and killed 
Sultan Abi Bakr b. Muhammad, and assumed the 
title of imam. His refusal to pay tribute to the 
Negus Lebna Dengel precipitated the war. After 
defeating the governor of Bali he welded his Somali 
and ‘Afar troops into a powerful striking force, won 
a decisive victory over the Abyssinians at Shembera 
Kuré (1529) and within two years had gained 
control of Shoa. Six more years of remarkable 
campaigns sufficed for him to conquer most of 
Abyssinia. But he was unable to consolidate his 
successes. The centrifugal forces working within his 
army of nomads and the setback given by the early 
successes of the Portuguese force which had arrived 
in 1542 after Lebna Dengel’s death, led him to send 
to the Pasha of Zabid for disciplined musketeers. 
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With their aid he defeated the Portuguese, but 
then sent away his mercenaries. The new Emperor 
Galawdéwos, joining up with the Portuguese remnant, 
took the offensive and won a decisive victory at 
Zantera in 949/1543, when Ahmad’s death in battle 
brought about the complete collapse of the nomad 
invasion. 

Bibliography: Shihab al-Din, Futiéh al- 
Habasha, ed. R. Basset, 1897-1901; R. Basset, 
Etudes sur Vhistoire d’ Ethiopie, 1882; F, Beguinot, 
La Cronaca Abbreviata d’Abissinia, 1901 (cf. 
Rivista di Studi Etiopici, 1941, 94-103); C. Conti 
Rossini, Storia dit Lebna Dengel, Rend. Lin., 1894; 
Miguel de Castanhoso, Dos Feitos de D. Christovam 


da Gama em Ethiopia, ed. Pereira, Lisbon 1898. . 


(J. S. TRIMINGHAM) . 

AHMAD HIKMET (1870-1927), Turkish novel- 
ist and journalist, was surnamed MUrti-ZApE, 
his ancestors having long served as mujftis in the 
Peloponnese. Born in Istanbul on 3 June 1870, he 
began his career as a writer while still a pupil at the 
Galatasaray lycée. He entered the Foreign service 
after leaving school (1889) and held several consular 
and vice-consular appointments, until 1896, when 
he was transferred to the Foreign Office. He crowned 
a distinguished career by becoming director-general 
of the Consular department (1926). At the same time 
he had been teaching literature at his old school and, 
from 1910 onward, at the Dar iil-Fiinin. For a time 
he acted at Ankara as head of the cultural section 
of the Turk Ocaklari. 

He wrote for [kdam and Therwet-i Funtn, but did 
not conform to the prevailing literary fashion: his 
style and themes were Turkish and he was a pioneer 
of the language reform movement. A volume of his 
stories was published under the title of Kharistan 
we-Gilistan (Istanbul 1317/1899-1900); German 
translations of three of these, by Fr. Schrader, were 
published as Tiirkische Frauen in vol. vii of Jacob’s 
Tiirkische Bibliothek, Berlin 1907. Some of his later 
writings appeared as a volume entitled Caghlayanlar, 
Istanbul 1922. His subtle humour is best exhibited 
in his monologues, a genre which he introduced into 
Turkish literature. He died at Istanbul on 20 May 
1927. 

Bibliography: Schrader’s introduction to his 
translation (see above); Tiirk Yurdu, 1927, no. 30; 
IA, s.v. (by A. H. Tanpinar); F. Tevetoglu, 
Biiytk Trirkgaé Miiftioglu Ahmed Hikmet, Ankara 
1951, critically reviewed by H. Dizdaroglu in 
Tiirk Dili, 1952, 429-31. 

(F. Grese-G. L. Lewis) 

AHMAD IHSAN (Aumet Insan_ Toxcéz), 
Turkish author and translator, was born in 
Erzurum on 24 Dhi’l-Hidjdja 1285/7 April 1869. 
Passing out from the school of administration 
(Miilkiyye) at the age of 17, he was appointed inter- 
preter to the Commander-in-Chief of the artillery, 
but soon abandoned this post, despite strong family 
opposition, to become a journalist. At the age of 
18 he founded a shortlived fortnightly, ‘Umran, and 
at the same time embarked on his career as a trans- 
lator of French novels, including many of the works 
of Jules Verne and Alphonse Daudet. While working 
as a translator on the staff of Therwet, a Constan- 
tinople evening newspaper, he conceived the idea 
of publishing a weekly illustrated magazine. He 
persuaded his Greek employer to let him bring out 
‘a scientific supplement to the paper, under the 
title of Therwet-i Fiintin. A year later, this acquired 
a separate existence under the ownership of Ahmad 
Ihsan. The first issue, in March 1889, was described 


as ‘‘an illustrated Ottoman newspaper’ devoted to 
“literature, science, art, biography, travel and 
novels”. The new review for the most part fought 
shy of politics. Realizing the potentialities of an 
illustrated magazine as a propaganda weapon, the 
authorities at first gave it every assistance, including 
financial subsidies, but this support was soon trans- 
ferred to another illustrated paper, Baba TJahir’s 
Musawwar Ma‘limat. Therwet-i Fiintin continued to 
devote itself to making known and imitating the 
intellectual life of the west, especially of France. 
Almost all the young literary men of the time wrote 
for it: Ekrem Bey, Khalid Diya (Ziya), Anmad Rasim 
and Nabi-zade Nazim were among the regular con- 
tributors and in 1896 Tewfik Fikret was given full 
editorial control. But in 1901 he quarrelled with 
Ihsan and resigned; their estrangement lasted till 
1907. In 1901 a worse disaster befell: the sultan’s 
anger was roused against the paper because of a 
translation by Hiiseyn Djahid of a French article, 
some sentences in which touched on the French 
Revolution and were held to be seditious. Therwet-i 
Fiintin was closed down for some weeks but then 
reappeared, thanks to the influence of Mehmed 
‘Arif, a-member of the Palace staff who had been 
at school with Ihsan. But all the writers who had 
worked for the paper severed their connection with 
it, and although Ihsan continued to publish it the 
old enthusiasm was gone. 

Ihsn’s original literary production was not out- 
standing. An account of his travels in Europe was 
published in 1891, and under the title of Matbuat 
Hatiralari, Istanbul 1930-1. 

Late in life he became a member of the Grand 
National Assembly and died in 1942. 

Bibliography: O. Hachtmann, Die térkische 

Literatur des zwanzigsten Jahrhunderts, Leipzig 

1916, 58; 1. A. Govsa, Ttirk Meshurlari Ansiklope- 

disi, Istanbul 1946, 383. 

(K. SUssHemm-G. L. Lewis) 

AHMAD KHAN, educational reformer and 
founder of Islamic modernism in India 
(1817-98). Ahmad Khan (often called after his two 
titles of honour Sir Sayyid) sprang from an ancient | 
Muslim family of high nobility. His forefathers 
came from Persia and Afghanistan, settled down 
in India about the reign of Shah Djahan (1628-66), 
and became closely connected with the Mughal Court. 
He was born on 6 Dhu']-Hidjdja 1232/17 Oct. 1817 at 
Delhi. His mother, a sensible woman, gave him a 
good education, but the schooling he had was no more 
than that taught in a maktab. On the death of his 
father Mir Muttaki in 1838, the emoluments from 
fictitious posts at the Court stopped, and Ahmad 
Khan had to seek his livelihood. He entered the 
service of the East India Company and had to 
content himself with a minor clerical appointment 
in the court of justice at Delhi. Soon, however, his 
industry and sense of duty were rewarded with 
promotion to the rank of munsif (sub-judge). 

To his first literary products belong half a dozen 
religious treatises, mainly in defence of Sunni belief. 
More important are the historical and archeological 
studies he published in this period. The best known 
of them is the work on the old buildings and monu- 
ments in Delhi and its environs Athar al-Sanddid 
(1847). Its translation into French by Gargin de 
Tassy in 1861 won him fame. Three years later on 
he was elected an honorary Fellow of the Royal 
Asiatic Society of London. 

A second decisive change of his life and outlook: 
was effected by the Indian Revolution, known as 
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the Mutiny (1857). The unhappy outcome of it, 
especially for the Indian Muslims, decided him to 
work for the future of his compatriots, in the first 
place by earnest attempts at reconciliation between 
the British and the Indian Muslims, who, rather 
than the Hindus, were considered to have been the 
actual rebels. Ahmad Khan, who himself had 
proved his loyalty to his government by saving the 
European colony in Bidjnawr through personal 
intercession, wrote two treatises to calm the resulting 
passions, viz. Asbab Baghawat Hind, 1858, and Loyal 
Muhammadans of India, 1860-1. He put the blame 
on both sides, and in his opinion the Mutiny was 
caused by the Indian people’s misunderstanding of 
English rule as well as by the government’s ignorance 
of the conditions of the ruled. 

Keeping aloof from political agitation he sought 
the uplift of his nation with spiritual means derived 
from 19th century European mode of life. On a 
visit to England (1869-70), he had been much 
impressed by the standard of civilization of the 
ordinary Englishman. Back in India he started a 
periodical Tahdhid al-Akhlak with the object of 
educating the public by removing prejudices. His 
next and still more admirable achievement was the 
establishment of a Muhammadan Anglo-Oriental 
College at Aligarh ([g.v.] 1878), modelled after 
Oxford and Cambridge (in 1920 raised to the rank 
of a university). Thirdly he instituted The Muham- 
madan Educational Conference (1886), which held 
annual meetings in various cities and afforded 
opportunities for exchange of thought and propa- 
gation of reforming ideas. 

Ahmad Khan perceived that in the process of 
westernization religious ideas needed to be recon- 
sidered. In a speech at Lahore (1884) he argued: 
“To-day we are, as before (i.e. when Islam came into 
close contact with the Greek world of ideas), in need 
of a modern ‘ilm al-kalam, by which we should 
either refute the doctrines of the modern sciences 
or undermine their foundations, or show that they 
are in conformity with the articles of Islamic faith’’. 
The last way of approach, however, gained so much 
the upperhand in his own re-interpretation of Islam, 
that it was felt to injure the specific character of 
religion, in spite of his sincere intentions to counter 
secularism. The axiom of his theology was the 
adage: ‘“‘The Work of God (Nature and its fixed 
laws) is identical with the Word of God (Kur?4n)”’. 

A violent reaction was provoked in the camp of 
the ‘ulama, who heaped abuse on him as a Nedart 
{Urduized form of Naturist), and fiercely attacked 
his demythologizing of the Kur’an and his teaching 
about the du“a@ (the effect of it would be merely 
psychological, i.e. of setting the mind at rest, and 
not “real’’, in the sense of exerting any influence 
on the divine decrees), but in the end his tenacity 
and disinterested work for the welfare of his people 
overpowered the opposition. About the eighties he 
became the acknowledged leader of his community. 
This found expression, when in 1887 he advised the 
Muslims not to join the National Congress and the 
bulk of them followed his advice. His loyalty to the 
British was rewarded by nomination in 1878 as a 
member of the Viceregal Legislative Council and 
his appointment in 1888 to be a Knight Commander 
of the Star of India; in 1889 he received an honorary 
degree from the University of Edinburgh. 

He rendered great services to his countrymen 
in the field of social and educational reform; but also 
his significance as a religious reformer is not to be 
neglected. In a mitigated form his modernistic 
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views re-emerge regularly in writings of the present 
generation. The greatest benefit, however, which 
Ahmad Khan rendered to his country was that he 
restored the despairing Muslims of his age to faith 
in themselves. In this respect—and not for the 
communalism imputed to him—he may be regarded 
as a forerunner of Pakistan. 
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(beside the above-mentioned): a Bible commen- 
tary Tabyin al-Kaldm, 1862; Essays on the Life 
of Mohammed, 1870 (cf. Néldeke, in Academy, i, 
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called Hali, Hayat Didwid, 1901; J. M. S. Baljon 
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AHMAD KOPRULU. [See xérrULU). 
AHMAD a.-MANSOR, sixth sovereign of 

the Moroccan dynasty of the Sa‘dids (q.v.], 
son of the second sultan of the dynasty, Muhammad 
al-Shaykh al-Mahdi (d. 964/1557), was born at Fez 
in 956/1549. He held various military commands, 
but was driven into exile at Algiers with his elder 
brother, ‘Abd al-Malik. The latter, on acceding to 
the throne in 983/1576, designated Ahmad as his heir 
presumptive. Two years later Ahmad took part in 
the famous battle of W4di ’l-Makhazin, in the 
vicinity of al-Kasr al-Kabir (¢.v.} in the N.W. of 
Morocco. This battle, which took place on the last 
day of Djumada I 986/4 August 1578, ended dis- 
astrously for the troops of King Sebastian of Por- 
tugal, who was killed, while a great number of 
Portuguese noblemen were taken prisoner. In his 
turn, the sultan ‘Abd al-Malik, who was very ill, 
died in his litter during the battle. The same day 
Ahmad was proclaimed sultan by the victorious 
troops, to whom he promised pay and rewards; he 
took the honorific lakab of al-Mansir, “the vic- 
torious.”’ 

The new sovereign acceded to the throne under 
the most favorable auspices. From all sides, felici- 
tations poured in, from the Grand Turk, the pasha of 
Algiers, even from Spain and France. Nevertheless 
he had to overcome many difficulties at home; these 
he faced with skill and energy, reinforced by the 
considerable sums which he realized by the ransom 
of the prisoners of Wadi ’l-Makhazin. With this 
money he engaged, in the customary manner of 
Islamic rulers, a reliable bodyguard commanded by 
morisco officers and organized in the Turkish 
fashion, and built fortifications in Taza, Fez and 
the kasaba of Marrakush. At the same time, he 
turkicised to a certain degree his court and admi- 
nistration (makkzen [g.v.]), as well as his military. 
cadres, under the command of beys and pashas. He 
also had to repress various troubles stirred up by 
the Arab tribes and to overcome the opposition of 
some members of his family who rose against him. 
But in general, Ahmad’s reign, which lasted for a 
quarter of a century, was peaceful and allowed 
Morocco, at last, to enjoy for a time a relative 
tranquillity. 

It was in foreign affairs that Ahmad al-Mansir 
showed real diplomatic talent. We have ample 
materials at our disposal for estimating his abilities 
in the incomparable collection of documents made 
by H. de Castries in his Sources inédites de l'histoire 
au Maroc. First of all, the sultan had to give some 
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pledges to the Porte, without completely yielding 
to its demands; then he had to negotiate with 
Philip II of Spain, and he did this in such a way that 
Spain achieved no positive results. On the contrary, 
the practically-minded sultan encouraged the deve- 
lopment of smuggling, or even piracy. In 1585 a 
“Barbary Company’? was founded by British 
merchants in order to monopolize the external trade 
of Morocco. After the destruction of the Armada in 
1588, Ahmad al-Mansir gave up the friendship with 
Spain and entered into relations with Queen Eli- 
sabeth. 

To Ahmad’s credit stands also the conquest of the 
Sidan, which, though it was ephemeral, gained for 
this ruler, greedy for riches, a considerable booty in 
gold and procured him his second surname of al- 
Dhahabi, “the golden’’. It was prepared by recon- 
noitring and the conquest of the oases of Tiwat 
(Touat) and Tigirarin in 990/158: and was decided 
upon by the advice of al-Mansir’s Morisco general 
staff. It is related in detail by all the historians of 
the Sa‘did dynasty and by ‘three Sudanese chronicles. 
The expedition, commanded by the paska Diawdhar, 
left Marrakush in the autumn of 999/1590 and 
reached, not without difficulties, the Niger three 
months later. The Sudanese askia of Gao, Ishak, 
after a battle near that town, had to ask for peace 
and shortly afterwards the Moroccan troops entered 
Timbuktii {g.v.]. After the paska Djawdhar had been 
replaced in his command by another morisco officer, 
Mahmiid Zarkin, the conquest of the whole country 
was continued, while the most important fakihs of 
Timbukti, amongst them Ahmad Baba [q.v.], were 
deported to Marrakush. Thereafter, for some years, 
there was an incessant afflux of gold and captives 
to the Sa‘did capital. 

Ahmad al-Mansir, who hardly left Marrakush 
during the whole of his reign, wanted to build 
there a residence worthy of himself: the palace 
called al-Kasr al-Badf‘, the construction of which 
was begun soon after his accession and lasted for 
about twenty years. This sumptuous mansion was 
later mutilated by the sultan Mawlay Isma‘il. At 
the same time, the Moroccan ruler made a point 
of assembling a literary court, in which shone 
various writers, especially the secretary of the 
chancery, ‘Abd al-‘Aziz al-Fishtali (g.v.], author of 
a panegyrical chronicle, Manahil al-Safa?. 

The last years of Ahmad al-Mansir’s reign were 
troubled by the intrigues of his sons to obtain the 
succession, and by an epidemic of cholera which 
began, from 1007/1598-9 onwards, to decimate the 
population of the capital. Deserting Marraékush to 
escape the scourge, the sultan went to the north of 
the country, and soon after his arrival at Fez he 
died there on 11 Rabi‘ I 1012/20 August 1603. His 
body was transferred to Marrakush and buried in 
the sumptuous mausoleum which he had built 
for himself and his family and which still exists. 

Bibliography: Arabic sources enumerated 
in Lévi-Provengal, Chorfa: Ifrani; Fishtali; Ibn 
al-Kadi, al-Muntaké al-Maksér; Anonymous chron- 
icle (ed. by G. S. Colin, Rabat 1934); Nasiri, Isttksa’, 

Cairo 1312 (translated by the son of the author 

in AM, xxxiv, Paris 1936). European sources: 

H. de Castries, Les sources inédites de l'histoire 

du Maroc, rst series, i-v. See also EI’, iii, 250 ff., 

and the bibliography of the articles sa‘pips and 
sODAN. (E. Ltvi-PROVENGAL) 

AHMAD MIDHAT, Ottoman Turkish wri- 
ter, was born in Istanbul in 1260/1844, the son of 
a poor draper called Sulaym4n Agha and a Circassian 
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mother. He lost his father in early childhood, and 
was for a while apprenticed to a shopkeeper. When 
he was 10 years old the family moved to Vidin, 
where his half-brother Hafiz Agha was the mudir of 
a kada. Hafiz, however, fell into disgrace, and in 
1859 Ahmed returned to Istanbul, where he began 
his schooling. In 1277/1861 Hafiz Agha, having won 
the favour of Midhat Pasha, was reinstated and 
given an appointment in Nish, to which he brought 
the family. Ahmed entered the Riishdiyye school 
there, and graduated in 1280/1863. In 1281/1864, 
when Midhat Pasha took over the newly constituted 
wilayet of Tuna, the family followed him to its 
capital, Rus¢uk, where Ahmed was apprenticed as 
aclerk in the provincial chancery (wildyet mehtubit 
kalemi). While working, he continued his studies 
privately, and also studied French and western 
knowledge under the guidance of a Christian col- 
league. He won the favour of Midhat Pasha, who 
gave him his own name, and, after appointing him 
to various offices, made him, at the age of 24 or 25, 
editor-in-chief of the wildyet newspaper Tuna. In 
1285/1868, when Midhat Pasha became wali of 
Baghdad, Ahmad Midhat followed him there, taking 
charge of the government printing-press and news- 
paper (Zawra>). During his stay in Baghdad he 
continued his private studies, and began to write 
school-books and stories. In 1288/1871 his brother 
Hafiz, who had meanwhile become mutasarri} of 
Basra, died, and Ahmed returned with the whole 
family to Istanbul. Abandoning the state service, 
he devoted himself entirely to writing and printing. 
For several years he contributed articles to various 
papers, and also ran a printing-press where he him- 
self printed and published his numerous books. His 
journalistic activities brought him into an apparently 
fortuitous association with the Young Ottomans, and 
in 1289/1872 he was arrested and summarily exiled 
to Rhodes, together with Abu’l-DiyA Tewfik. 
There he wrote a number of books, some of which 
were published in Istanbul under a pseudonym. In 
1293/1876, after the deposition of Sultan ‘Abd al- 
‘Aziz, he was pardoned, and returned to Istanbul, 
where he resumed his activities as a writer and 
printer. His cautious attitude during the following 
months won him the good will of Sultan ‘Abd al- 
Hamid, and in 1294/1877, after publishing the 
Uss-i Inkilab (an historical justification of ‘Abd 
al-Hamid’s accession), he was given the directorship 
of the official gazette and printing-press. This led 
to a permanent breach with the Young Ottomans, 
During the reign of ‘Abd al-Hamid he held various 
state officés, and from 1295/1878 onwards edited 
the Terdjtiman+ Hakikat, a periodical of some 
importance in the intellectual history of that time. 
In the summer of 1888 he went as official Ottoman 
representative to the International Congress of 
Orientalists in Stockholm, and spent some 3?/, months 
in Europe. (This trip is described in his Awrupada 
bir Diewelén, Istanbul 1307/1891.) 

In 1908, after the Young Turk revolution, he was 
retired from his official positions under the age- 
limit, and was subjected to vigorous attacks. He 
attempted to resume the literary work which he 
had long since sacrificed to his official career, but 
abandoned the attempt in the face of hostile opinion 
and altered tastes. For a few years he held teaching 
posts at the University, the Woman Teachers’ 
Training College, and the School for Preachers. He 
died in Muharram 1331/Dec. 1912-Jan. 1913. 

Besides playing an important role in the develop- 
ment of Turkish journalism in the roth century, 
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Ahmed Midhat also wrote an enormous number of 
books, estimated at about 150. These fall into two 
main groups, fiction and popularised knowledge. 
His novels and short stories, many of them first 
published as serials in periodicals, were widely read 
among the generation of Turks that grew up under 
the tangimat, and played no small part in developing 
new tastes and interests among a public still entirely 
unacquainted with western literary forms and 
aspirations. His novels were in every sense popular, 
simple in both style and sentiment, intended to 
entertain and sometimes also to instruct a reader of 
unsophisticated and unliterary tastes. Some are 
romances of adventure, others deal with his own 
and the immediately preceding periods, and at 
times manage to achieve a certain liveliness and 
realism. Ahmed Midhat was much influenced by 
the French popular novelists, and also translated a 
number of their works. Apart from fiction he wrote 
or adapted a considerable number of popular and 
semi- popular works on history, philosophy, religion, 
ethics, science, and other subjects, the purpose of 
which was to bring modern European knowledge to 
his compatriots in a simple and attractive form. The 
most important of his historical works are Uss-i 
Inkilab (2 vols., 1294-5/1877-8), already cited, and 
Zubdet til-Haka ik (1295/1878), an attempt to explain 
the Turkish defeat in the war of 1877-8. He also 
wrote a universai history in 3 volumes (1303-5/ 
1880-2), and a series of separate histories of European 
countries (K@inat, 14 vols, 1292-1303/1871-1881). 
Bibliography: IA, s.v. (by Sabri Esat Siya- 
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contemporaries see M. Hartmann, Unpolitische 
Briefe aus der Tirkei, Leipzig 1910, 70, 208; 
J. Ostrup, Erindringer, Copenhagen 1937, 41-44. 
(B. Lewis) 
AHMAD sb. KHALID B. HaMMAD AL-NASIRI at- 
SALAWI, Apu’: ‘ABBAs SHIHAB AL-DIn, Moroccan 
historian, born at Salé (Sala) 22 Dhu’l-Hidjdja 
1250/20 April 1835, died in the same town 16 Djumé- 
da 1 1315/13 Oct. 1897. The genealogy of this writer 
descends in a direct line from the founder of the 
Moroccan brotherhood of the Nasiriyya, Ahmad b. 
Nasir, who was buried at his zé@uiya at Tamgrit in 
the valley of Wadi Dar‘a (Dra). He pursued his 
studies at Salé, and, without neglecting his religious 
and juridical studies, delved deeply into Arabic 
profane literature. At the age of about 40, Ahmad 
al-NAdsiri entered the judicial branch of the Sharifi 
administration as a notary or as a steward of State 
lands. Intermittently, he held relatively important 
posts. He lived first at Dar al-Bayda? (Casablanca), 
from 1292-3/1875-6, and had two periods of residence 
at Marrakush, where he was employed in the Steward’s 
departinent of the royal household. Later, he lived 
for a time at al-Djadida (Mazagan), as a customs 
official. He then stayed successively at Tangier and 
Fez, and, at the end of his life, returned to his native 
town, where he devoted himself to teaching. At his 
death, he was buried in the cemetery at Salé situated 
outside the gate known as Bab Ma‘allaka. In short, 
al-Nasiri was a minor official under the Sharifs, and 
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at the same time a man of letters and a historian. 
Apart from his historical writing, which gained him 
a name even outside Morocco, he left several works 
which without dovbt would have sufficed to draw 
attention to him and to assure him an honourable 
place among contemporary Maghribi men of letters. 
These are, in addition to six short works (Chorfa, 
Pp. 353 nm. 1); 1) a commentary on the Shamak- 
makiyya, a poem by Ibn al-Wannan, which he called 
Zahr al-Afnan min Hadikat Ibn al-Wanndan (litho- 
graphed at Fas in 1314/1896); 2) a survey of the 
schisms and heresies of Islam, entitled Ta‘zim al- 
Minna bi-Nusrat al-Sunna (Ms. Rabat; cf. Catalogue, i, 
23); 3) a monograph on the alleged sharifi house 
of the Nasiriyya, to which he himself belonged, 
entitled Tal‘at al-Mushtari fi’l-Nasab al-Dia‘fari 
(lithographed at Fas; French summary by M.Bodin, 
La Zaouia de Tamagrout, Archives Berbéres, 1918). 
This work, which the author completed in 1309/1881, 
is an excellent history of the zéwiya of Tamerit, 
containing a great deal of interesting information 
which compensates for the lengthy arguments by 
which the author seeks to demonstrate the authen- 
ticity of the family’s genealogy. 

The major work of Ahmad al-NAsiri is the Kitab 
al-Istiksa li-Akhbar Duwal al-Maghrib al-Aksa. Its 
publication was an unprecedented event in Maghribi 
historiography. The author produced, not a chronicle 
of limited scope, but a general history of his country, 
printed, moreover, in the Orient. Hailed, ever since 
its appearance, by the orientalists of Europe, this 
work speedily attracted the attention of the North 
African historians, who frequently had recourse to 
it in the course of their studies—the more so when 
a French translation, in the Archives Marocaines, 
rendered the last part of the work, containing the 
history of the ‘Alid dynasty, available even to non- 
Arabists. 

It was quickly realised that this chronicle was 
akin to other productions of western Arab historio- 
graphy; it was no more than a compilation, the main 
virtue of which was to have combined in a connected 
narrative the fragments of political history scattered 
throughout the chronicles and the biographical 
anthologies previously produced in the country. But 
it must be recognized that al-Nasirl was the first of 
his countrymen to deal exhaustively with a subject 
which his predecessors had treated only in part. 
This however, was not his original aim. Elsewhere 
(Chorfa, 357-60) it has been explained that the 
starting-point for the compilation of the Kitab al- 
Istiks@ was a work of considerable length on the 
Marinid dynasty of Morocco, composed mainly with 
the aid of the historical works of Ibn Abi Zar‘ and 
Ibn Khaldin, and entitled Kashf al-‘Arin fi Luyuth 
Bani Marin. His successive transfers from one 
capital of Morocco-to another enabled him to ex- 
tend his knowledge of the sources for the history 
of other Moroccan dynasties, and he conceived the 
idea of writing a full erect of Morocco. He com- 
pleted his work on 15 Djumada II 1298/15 May 1881, 
and dedicated it to the reigning prince Sultan 
Mawlay al-Hasan, but received no reward for his 
action. On the death of this ruler, the author decided 
to have his history printed at Cairo, after bringing 
it down to the accession of Sultan Mawlay ‘Abd 
al-‘Aziz, and the Jsttksé duly appeared at Cairo in 
four volumes in 1312/1894. 

For an analysis of the Arabic historical sources 
of al-N§sirl, and for a list of the works from which 
he adapted or quoted verbatim numerous passages, 
the work previously cited should be consulted. It is 
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sufficient to say here that, apart from documenting 
his work from the Arabic sources, he was the first 
Moroccan chronicler to call on European sources 
which, however, only became known to him by 
chance. These were the history of Mazagan under 
Portuguese domination, entitled Memorias para 
historia de praga de Mazagao, by Luis Maria do 
Conto de Albuquerque de Cunba, Lisbon 1864, and 
Description historica de Marruecos y breve resefia de 
sus dinastias, by Manuel P. Castellanos, Santiago 
1878; Orihuela 1884; Tangier 1898. 

In the presentation of his history, al-Nasiri 
follows the usual method of his fellow-countrymen 
but he does occasionally demonstrate a critical sense. 
On the whole, however, he gives the impression of 
being a historian by accident, but a man of letters 
by vocation. Sometimes he gives indication of 
considerable intellectual independence and breadth 
of outlook. His style is lucid and polished, and he 
rarely resorts to the artificial use of metaphor and 
rhymed prose. He gives the impression of being the 
modern Moroccan historian who has perhaps handled 
his language with the greatest ease and elegance. 

Vol. iv of the Arabic edition of the Istiks@ has 
been translated by E. Fumey, with the title of 
Chronique de la dynastie ‘Salaoute au Maroc, in 
Archives Marocatnes, Vols. ix and x, Paris 1906-7. 
The remainder has been translated in the same 
journal, Vols. xxx ff., Paris, 1923-35, by 
A. Graulle, G. S. Colin, I. Hamet and the sons of 
the historian himself. 

Bibliography: Lévi-Provengal, Chorfa, 350- 
368; Brockelmann, S II, 888-9 (new edition of 
al-Isttksa, Rabat 1954.) (E. Ltvi-PRovENgAL) 
AHMAD PASHA, Ottoman governor of 

Baghdad, son of Hasan Pasha [q.v.], also governor 
of Baghdad. In 1715 he was appointed governor of 
Shahrizir and Kirkik, and subsequently of Basra; 
in 1719 he was made vizier. After the death of his 
father (at the beginning of 1724) he was appointed 
governor of Baghdad and charged with the conti- 
nuation of the expedition undertaken by the former 
against the Persians. In the spring of 1724 he took 
Hamadin, and although he was defeated (owing to 
the desertion of the Kurdish chieftains) by Ashraf, 
the Ghalzay ruler of Persia, he achieved in 1727 
favourable terms, acquiring for the Ottoman 
empire Kirmanshah, Hamadan, Tabriz, Rawa4n, 
Nakhitew4n and Tiflis. After losing these conquests 
to the Safawid Tahmasp, Ahmad Pasha undertook 
another campaign and captured Kirmanshah and 
Ardalan, and in 1732, after winning the battle of 
Kuridjan, reached Hamadan. By the treaty of 1732, 
some of the conquered territories were kept by the 
Ottomans, others returned to Persia. Hostilities, 
however, were soon resumed and Ahmad Pasha 
had to defend Baghdad itself from Nadir Shah. In 
1733 he was made governor of Basra in addition to 
Baghdad. The following year he was transferred 
first to the governorship of Aleppo, then to that of 
Rakka. After the death of KGpriilii-zade ‘Abd Allah 
Pasha, he, though retaining the governorship of 
Rakka, was made commander-in-chief in the east and 
succeeded in reaching an armistice with Nadir Shah. 
He was appointed governor of Baghdad for the second 
time, and was engaged, in addition to the Persian 
affairs, in subduing rebellious tribes. He died in 
1747, on his return from an expedition against the 
Bab4n ruler Salim, and was buried at the side of 
his father near the tomb of Abii Hanifa. He had 
governed Baghdad first for a period of eleven, and 
on the second occasion for twelve years. 
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Bibliography: Rashid, Ta’vikh, iv, 57; 
Celebi-zade ‘Asim (continuation of the fo.mer), 
Istanbul 1282, passim; Sami, Shakir and Subhi, 
Ta@vrikh, Istanbul 1198, passim; ‘Izzi, Ta°rikh, 
Istanbul 1199, passim; Katib Celebi, Takwim al- 
Tawarikh, Istanbul 1146, 153 ff.; Nazmi-zade 
Murtada, Giilshen-i Khulefa? (MS of M. Cavid 
Baysun; the passage on Ahmad Pasha not in 
printed ed.); Dawhkat al-Wuzara? (continuation of 
former), Baghdad 1246, index; Niebuhr, Voyage 
en Arabie, ii, 254-6; Sidjtll-i ‘Othmani, i, 250, ii, 
149; Hammer-Purgstall, index; C. Huart, Histoire 
de Bagdad, 145-6; S. H. Longrigg, Four Centuries 
of Modern Iraq, 75, 127 {., 131-62, 165 f., 346. 

(M. Cavip Baysun) 

AHMAD PASHA, KARA, Ottoman grand- 
vizier under Sulayman I, He was of Albanian 
origin, was educated in the palace and rose to the 
posts of kapidji bashi, mir-i Salem and (in 927/1521) 
agha of the Jannisaries. He was appointed beylerbeyi 
of Rumelia and took part in the campaign in 
Hungary, taking (950/1543) Valpo and Siklés and 
being present at the capture of Esztergom (Usturgun, 
Gran) and Székesfehérvar (Estin-i Belghrad, Stuhl- 
weissenburg). In 955/1548 he was appointed com- 
mander-in-chief against the Persians and raised to 
the rank of second vizier. He put the Persians to 
flight in 1549 near Kamakh and took numerous 
fortresses in E. Anatolia and Georgia. After the loss 
of Lippa in Hungary (959/1552) and the vain siege 
of Temesvar (Temshwar) by Sokollu Mehmed Pasha, 
he was transferred to the post of commander-in- 
chief in Hungary and took Temesvar (defended by 
Stephan Losonczy) after a siege of 35 days. Sub- 
sequently he captured Szolnok, but was unsuccessful 
in the siege of Eger (Eghri, Erlau) undertaken by 
him together with Sokollu. During the war against 
Shah TahmAsp (960/1553) Sulaym4n deposed the 
grandvizier Rustam Pasha and appointed in his 
stead Ahmad Pasha. The latter took part in the 
campaigns of Nakhi¢ewan and Karabagh. After the 
treaty of Amasya (1555) which ended the war, and 
the sultan’s return to Istanbul, Ahmad was arrested 
during a meeting of the diwan and decapitated 
(13 Dhu’l-Ka‘da 962/28 Sept. 1555). Though the 
reason given was his intrigue against ‘Ali Pasha, 
governor of Egypt, the sultan’s main motive seems 
to have been his wish to reappoint Rustam Pasha, 
his son-in-law, to the grand-vizierate.-—According to 
Hadikat al-Diawami‘, i, 143; Sidjill-i SOthmani, i, 
259, Ahmad Pasha married Fatima Sultan, daughter 
of Selim I, He began to build a mosque near Top 
Kapi, which was, however, finished only after his 
death. 

Bibliography: Dijelal-zade Mustafa, Tabakat 
al-Masalik, MS; Dijelal-zade Salih, Stleyman- 
name, MS; Riistem Pasha, Tawdérikh-i Al-i 
‘Othman, MS; Lutfi Pasha, Ta°rikh, Istanbul 1341, 
323-453; ‘Ali, Kunh al-Akkbar, MS, Universite 
Kiitiiph. no. 2290/32, fol. 317; Petewi, Tarikh, 
i, 24, 247-343; Solak-zade, Ta°vikh, Istanbul 1297, 
504-34; Miinedjdjim-bashi, Saka} al-Akhbér, 
Istanbul 1285, iii, 497-506; Katib Celebi, Takwim 
al-Tawarikh, Istanbul 1146, 121, 176, 236; *Othman- 
zade Ahmad Ta?ib, Hadikat al-Wuzara’, Istanbul 
1271, 31; Aywansaray! Hiiseyn, Hadikat al-Dja- 
wami‘, Istanbul 1281, i, 141-3; Sidjill-i ‘Othmani, 
i, 198-9, 259; Hammer-Purgstall, passim; Busbecq, 
Litterae Turcicae. (M. Cavip Baysun) 
AHMAD PASHA BONNEVAL. Claude-Alex- 

andre Comte de Bonneval was born in 1675 into a 
noble family of the Limousin. After serving with 
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great distinction in the French army at the begin- 
ning of the War of the Spanish Succession, in 1704, 
regarding himself as insulted, he changed sides and 
soon won a European reputation as a general in 
the Austrian service under Eugéne of Savoy in a 
succession of campaigns against his own countrymen, 
the Pope, and finally the sultan, being wounded at 
Peterwardein in 1716 and participating in the siege 
of Belgrade in the following year. He later, however, 


fell out with Eugéne and, after being imprisoned for © 


a year, in 1727 fled to Venice, whence, after offering 
his services in vain to various powers inimical to 
Austria, he resolved to place them at the disposal 
of Ahmed III. In 1729 he accordingly travelled by 
way of Ragusa to Bosna Sarayl, where, to avoid 
being extradited to Austria, he turned Muslim, 
taking the name Ahmed; and after the accession of 
Mahmid I was first given a daily allowance while 
resident at Giimiildjine in Thrace, and then, in Sept. 
1731, summoned by the grand Vizier Topal ‘Othman 
Pasha, who aimed at training the Ottoman army on 
European lines, to reform the odjak of the khum- 
baradjts. Although on ‘Othm4n Pasha’s fall in the 
following April, Bonneval was at first neglected by 
his successor Hekim-oghlu ‘Ali Pasha, in 1733 the 
latter sought his advice on the course to be followed 
by the Porte in relation to the problem of the 
Polish succession, and in Jan. 1735 appointed him 
Khumbaradji Basht with the rank of a pasha of two 
tughs (mirmiran). After the dismissal of ‘Ali Pasha 
in July of the same year, however, Bonneval was 
excluded from the counsels of the Porte until 1737, 
when he was again called on by Muhsin-zade ‘Abd 
Allah Pasha to advise on the conduct of the war 
against Austria. But although he eventually accom- 
panied the next Grand Vizier Yeghen Mehmed Pasha 
to the front, a plan he had put forward for the 
fomentation of a revolt in Hungary was a failure, 
and on his return to Istanbul in 1738 he fell from 
favour and in the following year was deprived of 
his command and exiled to Kastamonu. Moreover, 
although he was restored in less than a year, he never 
regained his former influence, and up to his death in 
1747, by which time he was casting about for means 
to return to France, he was employed only in the 
continued management of the kkumbaradjts and in 
furnishing the Porte with comments (some of which 
have been preserved in Turkish translation) on 
European political developments. He was buried in 
the cemetery of the Mewlewi-khane in Galata, and 
succeeded in his command by his adoptive son, also 
a French convert, who went by the name of Sileyman 
Agha. 

Bibliography: Mehmed ‘Arif, Khumbaradjt 
Bashi Ahmed Pasha Bonneval, OTEM, nos. 18-20; 
Prince de Ligne, Mémoire sur le comte de Bonneval, 
Paris 1817; A. Vandal, Le Pacha Bonneval, Paris 
1884; idem, Une Ambassade Francaise en Orient, 
Paris 1887, index; JA, s.v. (M. Cavid Baysun). 

(H. Bowen) 

AHMAD PASHA, called BURSALI, Ottoman 
poet of the second half of the 15th century, the most 
important after Sheykhi and before Nedjati. He was 
the son of the kadi ‘asker Well al-Din b. Ilyas (who 
claimed descent from Husayn) and was most probably 
born in Adrianople (according to some authorities in 
Brusa). He was appointed miiderris at the madrasa 
of Murad II in Brusa and in 855/1451 succeeded 
MollA Khosrew as kadi of Adrianople. After the 
accession of Muhammad II he became kédi ‘asker, 
and tutor of the new ruler, obtaining the rank of 
vizier. He accompanied the sultan during the con- 
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quest of Constantinople. Though his wit made him 
a great favourite of the sultan, he fell into disgrace 
(allegedly because of a love affair with a favorite of 
the sultan, but possibly merely in consequence of 
the sultan’s well known captiousness) and was held 
in custody, but was pardoned and appointed as 
miitewalli of the Orkhan and Murad mosques in 
Brusa, afterwards even as sandjak beyi of Sultan 
Onii, Tire and Ankara, and after the accession of 
Bayazid II, as sandjak beyt of Brusa. He took part 
in the suite of Sinan Pasha, beylerbeyi of Anatolia, 
in the battle of Aghatayiri against the Mamliks 
(8 Ramadan 893/17 August 1488; cf. Sa‘d al-Din and 
Hammer Purgstall). He died in 902/1496-7 in Brusa; 
the ruins of his fiiybe could be seen not long ago in 
that town. 

Among his poems there are many composed for 
Muhammad II, Bayazid II and Sultan Djem; he 
also composed a dirge on the death of Muhammad 
II’s son, Mustafa. He was closely connected with 
various scholars of his time, and while governor of 
Brusa, he drew into his entourage poets such as 
Hariri, Resmi, Miri, Cakhshirdji Sheykhi, and Shehdi. 

Ahmad Pasha was influenced by Turkish poets 
Niyazi, Melihi and especially 
Sheykhi and ‘Ata*i (cf. Yent Medjmu‘a, 1918). Like 
the other poets of his age, he was also under the 
influence of Persian poetry (his models were especially 
Salman Sawadji, Hafiz, Kamal Khudjandi and 
Katibi); on the other hand, the very widespread 
opinion (which we find for the first time in the 
Tedhkere of Hasan Celebi) that he began his poetical 
career by making nazires on some poems of ‘Ali 
Shir Naw4’i is quite érroneous (cf. M. Fuad Képriilii, 
in Ttirk Yurdu, 1927, no. 27; idem, Tiirk dili ve 
edebiyati hakkinda arastirmalar, Istanbul 1934, 
264 ff.)}. Ahmad Pasha was acknowledged as the 
greatest poet of his day and was imitated by many 
poets of the late 15th and early 16th century; and 
his influence can be felt even after his poetry lost 
its preponderant position owing to the new trends 
initiated by Nedjati and especially by Baki. 

Apart from his diwadn, which was compiled by 
order of Bayazid II, and the numerous manuscripts 
of which are rather different from each other, 
Ahmad Pasha’s poems (some of them written in 
Arabic and Persian) are to be found also in the great 
nazive collections of the 15th and 16th centuries. 

Bibliography: The tedhkeres of Sehi, 20, 

Latifi, 76, ‘Ashik Celebi and Kinalf-zade, s.v.; 

al-Shak@ik al-Nu‘manmiyya, Turkish transl., 217; 

‘Ali, Kunh al-Akhbar, v, 230f.; Sa‘d al-Din, 

Tadj al-Tawarikh, ii, 511; Beligh, Gtldeste, 259; 

Hammer-Purgstall, index; idem, Gesch. d. osm. 

Dichtkunst, ii, 41 ff.; Mu‘allim Nadji, ‘Othmanlt 

Sharleri, i, 209-17; Fa’ik Reshad, Ta°rikh-i Ede- 

biyyat-i ‘Othmaniyye, Istanbul 1913, 137-50; Gibb, 

ii, 40-58; Sadettin Niizhet Ergun, Tiirk sairleri, 

Istanbul 1936, i, 305-20; M. Fuad Ké@priilii, 

Bursali Ahmed Pasha, Dersa‘adet, 1920, nos. 29, 

36, 45, 56; idem in JA, s.v.; Istanbul Kttapltklari 

Ttirk¢e Yazma Divanlar Katalogu, no. 13. 

(Hauiv Inavctk) 

AHMAD PASHA GEDIK, Ottoman Grand 
Vizier. Born in Serbia, he was taken into Murad 
TI’s palace as an i¢-ogklan? and became for a short 
time beglerbegi of Rim (Tokat) under Mehmed 
(Muhammad) II before being appointed beglerbegi of 
Anatolia in 1461. He kept this post until he was made 
a vizier in 1470. He played a decisive role in con- 
solidating the new conquests in Anatolia against the 
Karamanids and Ak Koyunlus. He first distinguished 
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himself by capturing Koyli Hisar (1461). In 1469-72 
he subdued the mountainous part of Kara- 
man-ili and its coastal area, taking ‘Ala@iyya in 
1471, Silifke, Mokan, Gorigos and Lulye (Lullon) 
in 1472. In 1472 a dangerous attack of the Ak 
Koyunlu forces, which, led by the Karamanid 
prince Pir Ahmad, had advanced as far as Hamid-ili, 
was repelled by Gedik Ahmed, who subsequently 
reconquered Karaman-ili, According to Neshri, 211, 
he played an important part in the victory over 
Uzin Hasan [¢.v.] in 878/1473. Later we find him in 
Ié-ili fighting successfully against the Karamanid 
princes who had retaken it with the help of a Christian 
fleet. During this campaign Ahmed captured Minan, 
Silifke, massacred or banished the local chieftains in 
Fash-ili (1473-4). Having been the second vizier up 
to this time, he became the first after the execution 
of the Grand Vizier Mahmiid in 1474 (Kem4l Pasha- 
zade). He was sent by Mehmed II against the 
Genoese in the Crimea, where he took Kaffa (June 
1475), Soldaya and Tana, and besieged Mangup 
(which was to be captured later by Ya‘kib Beg 
(December 1475)). Ahmed also signed an agreement 
with the new khan Mengli Giray whom he had saved 
from prison in Kaffa, by which Mengli Giray accepted 
the sultan’s protection. Ahmed’s self-confidence 
roused the sultan’s displeasure and when he dared to 
disagree with the sultan on the subject of an expe- 
dition to Scutari in Albania, he was imprisoned in 
Rumeli Hisar (1477). In 1478 he was released and 
made Kapudan of the fleet. In 1479 he seized Santa 
Maura from Leonardo Tocco (who fled to Apulia), 
and setting sail from Valona, he captured Otranto on 
zr August 1480. When in the next spring he gathered 
in Valona a new army to make further conquests 
from Otranto, he was persuaded to uphold the new 
sultan, Bayezid II, against his brother Djem Sultan, 
and played a decisive part in securing the throne 
for Bayezid. But as he would not, or could not, 
capture Djem in his flight to Mamlik territory, the 
suspicious sultan put him into prison. This, however, 
led to a tumult among the kapi-kulu, so that he 
had to be rehabilitated. After the failure of Djem’s 
second attempt to seize the throne, Bayezid felt 
himself strong enough to put Ahmed to death 
(6 Shawwal 887/18 Nov. 1482), though this caused 
a new tumult among the kapi-kulu.—A district in 
Istanbul is called after Gedik Ahmed because of his 
pious foundations there and the mosque of Gedik 
Ahmed in Afyon is a fine example of old Ottoman 
architecture. 

Bibltography: Neshri, Dithan-ntima (Taesch- 
ner); Kemal Pasha-zade (MS Fatih 4205); Urudj, 
Tawdrikh-i Al-i ‘Othman (Babinger); D. da Lezze 
(G. M. Angiolello), Historia Turchesca, Bucarest 
1910; Hammer-Purgstall, index; S. Fisher, The 
Foreign Relations of Turkey, Urbana 1948; Fr. 
Babinger, Mehmed der Eroberer, Munich 1953; 
IA, s.v. (by M. H. Yinang). (Havit INAvcrK) 
AHMAD PASHA KHA’IN, Ottoman Vizier. 

Georgian in origin, Ahmed entered Selim I’s 
palace as té-oghlant; later, as biiytik emir-t akhir he 
took part in the campaign against the Mamliks in 
1516-7 and became beglerbegi of Rim-ili in 1519. In 
the campaign of Siileyman I against Belgrade 
Ahmed’s plan of operations was accepted. Accordingly 
he took Bégiirdelen (Sabacz) (2 Sha*ban 927/8 July 
1521) and invaded Syrmia. As a reward for his 
services in the siege of Belgrade the sultan appointed 
him vizier of the diwén (autumn of 1521). In the 
campaign against Rhodes he, as commander-in- 
chief, was responsible for the successful operations 
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during the landing and the siege. Subsequently he 
negotiated with the knights of St. John the terms 
of surrender of the castle (2 Safar 929/21 Dec. 1522). 
Ahmed Pasha was instrumental in causing the fall 
of the Grand Vizier Piri Mehmed Pasha [¢.v.] and 
expected to be promoted from the third viziership 
to the first, as the second vizier was in Egypt. But, 
contrary to custom, the grand vizierate was given 
to the khdss oda-bashi Ibrahim [g.v.]. Deeply disap- 
pointed Ahmed asked the sultan for the governorship 
of Egypt (19 August 1523). There he reconciled the 
discontented Mamliks as well as the bedouin chief- 
tains who were in a state of great agitation after the 
death of Khayri Beg. Siileyman, still under Ibrahim’s 
influence, appointed Kara Misa governor of Egypt 
and charged him with Ahmed’s execution. On 
discovering this, Ahmed decided to declare his 
independence with the title of Sultan (January 1524). 
He massacred and dispersed the Janissaries in the 
castle of Cairo and established relations with the 
Christian powers against the Ottomans. Siileyman 
sent an army to Egypt under the vizier Ayas Pasha, 
while Ahmed’s troops were secretdly encouraged to 
turn against him. One of his officers, Kadi-zade 
Mehmed Beg, made an attempt on his life in a public 
bath, Though wounded, Ahmed succeeded in escaping 
to the Bani Bakr Bedouins, who, however, finally 
delivered him to be beheaded. 

Bibliography: Djelal-zade Mustafa, Tabakat 
al-Mamalik we-Deredjat al-Masalik (MS Fatih 
4423); Siiheyli, Ta>rikh-i Misr al-Djadid, Istanbul 
1145; Feridin Beg, Miinshe?at, Istanbul 1274, 
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(Harit INAtcrK) 

AHMAD RAFIK (he assumed the family name 
of Attinay), Turkish historian. He was born 
in Beshiktash, Istanbul, in 1880, and educated in 
the Kuleli military lycée and the military school 
(Harbiyye Mektebi), became an officer, but for most 
of the time was engaged in teaching geography and 
French. In 1909 he was appointed to the General 
Staff, as editor of the ‘Asker? Medjmi‘a, in which 
he himself published articles on military subjects. 
After becoming a member of the Ta-vikh Endjiimeni, 
he retired and devoted himself entirely to his studies. 
From 1917 to 1933 he was professor of history in the 
University of Istanbul. He died on ro Oct. 1937. 

He wrote a very large number of historical books, 
partly of a scholarly, partly of a more popular 
character, and published many documents concerning 
Ottoman history from the archives. Among his 
best known books are those on life in old Istanbul 
(Hicrt X uncu—or respectively XI inct, XII inct, 
XIII tinci— Asirda Istanbul Hayatt), and the series 
of monographs: Getmish ‘Asirlarda Tiirk Hayatt. 
Numerous articles by him were published in TOEM, 
Yent Medjmi‘a, Hayat, Edebsyat Fakiltest, Tiirktyat 
Mecmuast. 

Bibliography: Resad Ekrem Kocl, Ahmed 
Refik, Istanbul 1938; Ismail Habib, Edebiyat 
Tariht, Istanbul 1942, 384; O. Spies, Dte tiirkische 
Prosaliteratur der Gegenwart, Berlin 1943, 83-7 
(with full list of his works). (A. TIETZE) 
AHMAD RASIM, Turkish writer, b. 1864 

in Sarigiizel or Sarigez, a quarter of Fatih, Istanbul, 
d. 21 Sept. 1932 in the island of Heybeliada and 
buried there. In early life he lost his father Baha 
al-Din, who belonged to the family of Mentesh-oghlu 
from Cyprus, and was brought up by his mother. 
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From 1292/1875 to 1300/1882-3 he attended the 
school Dar iil-Shafaka in Istanbul, where he was 
attracted to art and literature and decided to 
become -a writer; and to this profession (or, as he 
himself calls it, ‘“‘the Sublime Porte Road’, Bab-i 
‘Ali Djaddest) he remained faithful throughout all 
later political changes. Like many other writers he 
began as a journalist, and almost all the more 
important Turkish papers received contributions 
from his pen. He afterwards collected his numerous 
articles and sketches, for example in the two volumes 
of Makdlat we-Musadhabat (1325) and the four 
volumes entitled ‘Omr-i Edebi (1315-19). The latter 
is not an account of his life but reflects his spiritual 
development and the feelings and emotions reflected 
in his publications of different years. 

Ahmad Rasim’s output became in time very 
extensive; in all, he is said to have produced about 
140 works of larger or smaller size. Nevertheless he 
was not a polygraph in the depreciatory sense of 
the word; before dealing with a subject he always 
studied it thoroughly and then wrote on it seriously, 
or sometimes in the lightly humorous fashion of 
which he was a master, or again in a pleasing con- 
versational way, but always with artistic feeling 
and in his particular style, which was new and 
independent of existing schools and coteries, He had 
a great success with his public; he himself created 
a school of writers, and his influence has been 
strongly felt in Turkish literature. 

His literary work in the fields of the novel, short 
story and tale, includes his early novels Meyl-i Dil 
(1890) and Tadjarib-i Hayat (1891) (short analysis 
of both in P. Horn, Gesch. der Tiirkischen Moderne, 
46f.), the patriotic novel Mashakk-i Hayat (1308), 
the stories Tedjribesiz ‘Ashk (1311) and Mekteb 
Arkadashim (1311), a little later Nadkdm (1315) and 
another patriotic novel ‘Asker-oghlu (1315) and the 
more lyrical Kitdbe-yit Ghamm (1315) and ‘Andalib 
(in verse). 

At the same time he had from the first a preference 
for history and sought to arouse an interest in it 
among his fellow-countrymen by presenting his 
carefully prepared compilations in popular form. 
After earlier works on the history of Rome, of 
civilisation, etc., he devoted himself to the history 
of Turkey, and produced a work on Turkish history 
from Selim II to Murad V, entitled Istibddddan 
Hakimiyyet-i Milliyyeye (1341-2), and a general 
survey, SOthmanli Ta>rikhi (1326-30). A valuable 
supplement to these is formed by his ‘‘City Letters’, 
Shehir Mektaéblart (1328-29), which contain an 
unsurpassed description of old Istanbul life in all 
its variety, written in a vivid and stimulating 
manner, In Menakib-i Islam (1325) the Muslim 
festivals, mosques, and other religious matters are 
dealt with. To the history of literature belongs his 
book on $hin4si [9.v.], which was intended as an 
introduction to the history of the Turkish Moderns 
(Matbi‘@t Ta@rikhine Medkhal. Ilk biiytik Mukar- 
virlerden Shindsi, 1927). Majtbu‘at Khatirlartndan 
(1924) contains his personal recollections of Turksh 
writers, and Falaka (1927) of his own schooldays and 
the old system of education in general. 

Ahmad Rasim was also a prolific writer of school 
books on grammar, rhetoric, history, etc., and 
composed also a work on model letters (Slé@weli 
Khazine-yi Mekatib yahod miikemmel Minsheat, 5th 
ed. 1318). In addition he translated many western 
works, and a large collection from his early period 
is cafled “Selections from Western Literature” 
(Edebiyyat-1 Gharbiyyeden bir Nebdhe, 1887). He was 


a talented composer as well, and left 65 songs now 
preserved in the Dar iil-Shafaka library. 

For this great literary activity Ahmad Rasim 
required a measure of freedom which did not exist 
under ‘Abd al-Hamid II, and such as he could hardly 
have enjoyed at all as a state official, He was, 
however, twice a member of a commission of the 
Conseil de 1’Instruction Publique (Endjtimen-t Tef- 
tish we-Mu‘adyana), but only for a short time. He 
showed his interest in religious matters in 1924, 
when after the abolition of the caliphate he wrote 
an article in Wakit on 4 March 1924 on the relics 
(amanat, mukhallafat) of the Prophet, cloak (khirka), 
banner (Hiwa?), praying-carpet (sadjdja@da) etc., which 
also appeared in Cairo and Damascus in Arabic. He 
proposed to make these relics accessible to the public 
in a museum (cf. C. A, Nallino, in OM, 1924, 220 f.). 
From 1927 he was a deputy for Istanbul along with 
men like ‘Abd al-Hakk Hamid and Khalil Edhem 
(cf. OM, 1927, 416; 1931, 227 and Mehmed Zeki, 
Encyclopédie biographique de Turquie, i, 1928, 23 and 
ii, 1929, 88), but suffered from ill-health in his last 
years. 
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AHMAD RASMI, Ottoman statesman and 

historian. Ahmad b. Ibrahim, known as Resmi 
came from Rethymno (Turk. Resmo; hence his 
epithet?) in Crete and was of Greek descent (cf. 
Hammer-Purgstall, viii, 202). He was born in 1112/ 
1700 and came in 1146/1733 to Istanbul, where he 
was educated, married a daughter of the Re’is 
Efendi Ta°ikdji Mustafa and entered the service 
of the Porte. He held a number of offices in various 
towns (cf. Sidjill-1 ‘Othmani, ii, 380f.). In Safar 
1171/Oct. 1757 he went as Ottoman envoy to Vienna 
and on his return made a written report of his 
impressions and experiences. In Dhu’l-Ka‘da 1176/ 
May. 1763 he was again sent to Europe, this time as 
ambassador to the Prussian court in Berlin. He also 
wrote a very full account of this mission, which 
early attracted attention, in the West also, for its 
views on Prussian policy, its description of Berlin 
and its inhabitants and all sort of observations on 
related topics. After filling a number of important 
offices he died on the 2 Shaww4l 1197/31 August 
1783; on this date cf. Babinger, 309, note 2) in 
Istanbul. His tomb is in the Selimiyye quarter of 
Scutari. 

In addition to the descriptions already mentioned 
of his embassies (sefaret-ndme’s) to Vienna and 
Berlin, Ahmed Resmi wrote in connection with the 
Russo-Turkish war and the peace of Kiidiik 
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Kaynardje (1769-74) a treatise entitled Khuldset ti- 
Itibar, in which as a participator in the campaign 
and eye-witness, he gave his impressions of this 
important -period in the history of Turkey. Of 
especial value are his biographical collections, 
particularly his Khalifet uél-Ri?esa? (composed in 
1157/1744) with the biographies of 64 re?is tl-kutiab 
(re'%is efendtler) and his Hamilet ul-Kibera’, in 
which he gives the lives of the chief eunuchs of the 
imperial harem (Rizlay aghalari). Of a similar nature 
is his continuation (written in 1177/1766) of the 
Wejayat of Mehmed Emin b. Hadjdji Mehmed called 
Alay-beyl-zade, in which he gives in twelve lists the 
deaths of famous men and women (cf. the accurate 
list of contents in Hammer-Purgstall, ix, 187 f.). He 
also wrote several other works on geology and 
proverbs. 
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(F. BABINGER) 

AHMAD at-RAZI. [See aL-rAzi]. 

AHMAD SHAH is the name of various Muslim 
monarchs in India. The most notable are: 

1. AHMAD SHAH BaHADUR MuDjAHID AL-DIN 
Asv Nasr, son and successor of Muhammad Shah, 
Grand Mughal of Delhi. He was born in 1138/1725 
and came to the throne in 1161/1748. The actual 
ruler during his reign was Safdar Djang, Nawab of 
Oudh, who was also appointed vizier of the new 
emperor. In order to check the Rohélas he called 
upon the Marathas for help, which resulted in 
their plundering the provinces of his realm, while 
the Afghans devastated the Pandjab. Ahmad Shah 
himself was an incapable ruler and lived for 
pleasure. After the dismissal of the vizier Safdar 
Diang his reign soon came to an end; another vizier, 
“Imad al-Mulk Ghazi ’l-Din Khan caused him to be 
declared unworthy to govern, had him put into 
prison and had his eyes put out 1167/1754. Ahmad 
Shah died in 1189/1775. 

2. AHMAD SHAH I, II and III, Bahmanid rulers; 
see BAHMANIDS. 

3. AHMAD SHAH B. MUHAMMAD SHAH SHAMS AL- 
Din, prince of Bengal (835-46/1431-42); see RADJA 
GANESH. 

4. AuMap SuHAu I and II, rulers of Gudjarat, 
see GUDJARAT. 

5. AHMAD SHAH, founder of the dynasty of the 
Nizam Shahs; see nizAmM SHAHS. 

AHMAD SHAH DURRANI, the first of the 
Sadizay rulers of Afghanistan and founder 
of the Durrani empire, belonged to the Sadézay 
section of the Popalzay clan of the Abdali [¢.v.] tribe 
of Afghans. In the early 18th century the Abdalis 
were to be found chiefly around Hardt. Under their 
leader Zaman Khan, the father of Ahmad Kh4n, 
they resisted Persian attempts to take Har4t until, 
in 1728, they were forced to submit to Nadir Shah. 
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Some time later they rebelled under Dhu’l-Fikar 
Khian, the brother of Ahmad Khan, but were once 
more defeated by the Persian ruler who, in 1731, 
captured Harat. Recognizing the fighting qualities 
of the Abdalis he enlisted them in his army, and, 
in 1737, after the expulsion of the Ghilzays, he 
allowed the Abdalis to settle in Kandahar. Ahmad 
Khan Abdali distinguished himself in Nadir’s 
service and quickly rose from the position of personal 
attendant (yasdwal) to the command of NaAdir’s 
Abdali contingent, in which capacity he accompanied 
the Persian conqueror on his Indian expedition. In 
Djumada II 1160/June 1747, Nadir Shah was assas- 
sinated by Kizilbashi conspirators at Kutan in 
Khurasan. This prompted Ahmad Khan and the 
Afghan soldiery to set out for Kandahar. On the 
way they elected Ahmad Khan as their leader, 
hailing him as Ahmad Shih. This election was 
facilitated by the withdrawal in his favour of 
HAadjdji Djam4l Kh4n, the chief of the Muhammad- 
zays or Barakzays, the great rivals of the Saddzays, 
Ahmad Shah assumed the title of Durr-+ Durran 
(Pearl of Pearls), after which the Abdali tribe were 
known as Durranis. He was crowned at Kandahar 
where coins were struck in his name. Like the 
Persian conqueror who served as his model, he 
organized a special force dependent on_ himself, 
known as the Ghulam Shihis, a heterogeneous body 
recruited from Tadjiks, Kizilbashes, and Yisufzays; 
but he naturally relied chiefly on his immediate 
followers the Durranis, With Kandahar’as his base 
he easily extended his control over Ghazni, Kabul, 
and Peshawar. His aims were to consolidate his 
power in Afghanistan and to increase his prestige 
and provide employment for his turbulent followers 
by means of foreign wars in which course he was 
favoured by the anarchical conditions prevailing in 
India. Regarding himself as heir to Nadir Shah’s 
eastern dominions, he laid claim to the provinces 
which Nadir had wrested from the Mughal emperor. 
In accordance with this policy, but with no intention 
of founding an empire in India, he invaded India 
nine times between 1747 and 1769. He set out from 
Peshawar on his first Indian expedition in December 
1747. By January 1748 Lahore and Sarhind had 
been captured, Eventually Mughal forces were sent 
from Delhi to resist his advance, Lacking artillery 
and greatly outnumbered he was defeated at 
Manupur, in March 1748, by Mu‘in al-Mulk, the 
son of the waziy Kamar al-Din, who had been killed 
in a preliminary skirmish, Ahmad Shah retreated to 
Afghanistan and Mun al-Mulk was appointed 
governor of the Pandjab. Before Mu‘in al-Mulk 
could consolidate his position, Ahmad Shah, in 
December 1749, again crossed the Indus. Receiving 
no reinforcements from Delhi Mu‘in al-Mulk was 
forced to come to terms. In accordance with in- 
structions from Delhi, Ahmad Shah was promised 
the revenues of the Cahdr Mahdi (Gudjrat, Awrangi- 
bad, Sialkot, and Pasrir) which had been granted 
by the Mughal emperor Muhammad Shih to Nadir 
Shah in 1739. While he had been absent in the 
Panjab, Nir Muhammad Alizay, a former Afghan 
general of Nadir Shah, had conspired to dethrone 
him. On his return to Kandahar the conspiracy was 
suppressed and Nir Muhammad executed. He next 
turned his attention to his western frontier. By 
1163/1751 Hardt, Mashhad, and Nishapdar had been 
captured. Mirzi Shahrukh, the grandson of Nadir 
Shah, was forced to surrender several districts 
bordering on Harat and to acknowledge Afghan 
suzerainty on his coins. In the same year Ahmad 
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Shah came into conflict with the rising Kadjar 
power but was repulsed at Astarabad beyond which 
he was unable to advance, He was more successful 
across the Hindi Kush where he annexed Balkh 
and Badakhshan after which the Oxus roughly 
formed his northern frontier. 

The non-payment of the revenues of the Cahdr 
Mahdll was the reason for his third Indian expedition 
of 1751-2. Lahore was besieged for four months and 
the surrounding country devastated. Mu‘in al-Mulk, 
without reinforcements, was defeated in March 1752, 
but was reinstated by Ahmad Shah to whom the 
emperor formally ceded the two stébas of Lahore and 
Multan. During this expedition Kashmir was 
annexed to the Durrani empire. By April 1752 
Ahmad Shah was once more back in Afghanistan. 
Mu‘in al-Mulk found the Pandjib a troublesome 
charge and his death in November 1753 only served 
to intensify the anarchy. All power was for a time 
in the hands of his widow Mughalani Bégam whose 
profligacy led to constant rebellions. The Mughal 
waziy ‘Imad al-Mulk took advantage of this anarchy 
to recover the Pandjab for the empire and entrusted 
its administration to Adina Beg. Ahmad Shah 
immediately set out to recover his lost provinces. 
Lahore was reached towards the end of December 
1756, and, after an unopposed march, Delhi was 
entered on 28 January 1757. The city was plundered 
and the defenceless inhabitants massacred. A 
similar fate befell the inhabitants of Mathura, 
Brindaban, and Agra. Towards the end of March 
1757, an outbreak of cholera amongst his troops 
forced Ahmad Sh&h to leave India. Before leaving 
he married Hadrat Bégam, daughter of the late 
emperor Muhammad Shah, while his son Timir was 
married to Zuhra Bégam, daughter of the puppet 
emperor ‘Alamgir II. The territory of Sarhind was 
annexed to his empire. Nadjib al-Dawla, the 
Rohilla leader who had supported him, was left in 
charge of Delhi and Timir remained as viceroy of 
the Pandjab. He had no sooner left India than the 
Sikhs, together with Adina Beg, rose in revolt 
against Timir. Early in 1758 Adina Beg invited the 
Marathas to expel the Afghans from the Pandjab. 
This was accomplished by the Marathas who 
actually crossed the Indus and held Peshawar for 
a few months. (The evidence which corroborates 
Grant Duff’s History of the Mahrattas, 1921, 507, is 
to be found in the Persian manuscript akhbardts 
(news-letters) in the archives of the Bharat Itihasa 
Samahodhak Mandal and in the Chandrachuda 
Daftar, i, 1920, ii, 1934. See also H. R. Gupta’s 
Studies in Later Mughal History of the Panjab, 1944, 
175-6.) These events brought Ahmad Sh4h to India 
a fourth time (1759-61). Before setting out he 
marched against Nasir Khan, the Brahti chief of 
Kalat in Balitistan who had declared his indepen- 
dence. Despite Ahmad Shah’s failure to capture 
Kalat, Nasir Khan agreed to acknowledge his 
suzerainty and to furnish contingents for his army. 
The Marathas rapidly evacuated the Pandjab before 
the Afghan advance and fell back on Delhi. Sadashiv 
Bhau, the brother of the Maratha peskwa, was 
entrusted with the formidable task of ousting the 
AfghAns from northern India, The Marathas had not 
only to face a coalition of the northern Muslim 
chiefs who had joined forces with Ahmad Shah but 
they had to fight without the assistance of the 
Radjputs and other Hindu powers whom their ex- 
tortionate demands for chauth and sardeshmukhi had 
estranged. The Marath4s occupied Delhi (22 July 
1760) but it was of little use as a base since food, 


fodder, and money were unprocurable. The situation, 
so far as supplies were concerned, was temporarily 
relieved by the capture of Kundjpura (17 October 
1760). But this advance proved disastrous as the 
Afghan army crossed the Djumna cutting off Maratha 
communications with Delhi. The Bhau now decided 
to entrench his forces at Panipat. Deprived of all 
supplies by more mobile forces he was compelled to 
leave his entrenchments and attack the Afghans. 
Although the Marathas fought desperately they 
failed to withstand the fierce Afghan onslaught 
under Ahmad Sh&h’s expert generalship and were 
routed with enormous losses at Panipat on 14 
January 1761. Ahmad Shah made no attempt to 
consolidate his position and in March of the same 
year was once more on his way back to Afghanistan. 
The Afghan victory at Panipat had far-reaching 
consequences, It enabled the Nizim to recover from 
his defeat at Udgir (1760), and probably saved the 
state of Hyderabad from extinction, It also contrib- 
uted to the rise of an independent Muslim power 
in Mysore under Haydar ‘Ali. It is usual to regard 
Panipat as a temporary set-back from which the 
Marathas rapidly recovered. This view ignores the 
real importance of the victory which granted the 
English the respite needed for the consolidation of 
their power in Bengal. 

After Panipat the main factor in the history of 
northern India was the growing strength of the Sikhs 
whose attacks on Ahmad Shiah’s lines of communi- 
cation gradually led to a cessation of the Afghan 
menace. It was against the Pandjab Sikhs that his 
sixth expedition (1762) was directed. They were 
defeated with enormous slaughter near Gidjarwal in 
a battle known to Sikhs as the Ghallighara, Ahmad 
Shah remained in the Pandjab for nine months 
during which Kashmir whose Afghan governor had 
revolted was re-annexed to his empire. But the 
Sikhs were by no means crushed. Their attacks on 
Afghan garrisons necessitated three more expeditions 
between 1764 and 1769. Ahmad Shah had also to 
contend with serious revolts nearer home. The 
Aymak near Hardt rebelled in 1763, and, in 1767, 
serious disturbances broke out in Khurasan, At 
Ahmad Shah’s death, in 1184/1773, his empire 
roughly extended from the Oxus to the Indus and 
from Tibet to Khurdsan. It embraced Kashmir, 
Peshawar, Multan, Sind, Balitistan, Persian Khur- 
asan, Harat, Kandahar, Kabul, and Balkh. Even 
in his lifetime it was apparent that he would be 
unable to maintain distant conquests like the 
Pandjab. Balitistan was practically independant, 
and Khurasén was obviously destined to become a 
Kadjar possession. Under his successors the Durrani 
empire rapidly disintegrated. 
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AHMAD at-SHAYKH (known locally as amapu 
sfxv) Tokolor (Takrirl) ruler, son of al- 
Hadjdj ‘Umar Tal {g.v.] the Tokolor conqueror of 
Western Sudan. Before he proceeded to the conquest 
of Masina which cost him his life, ‘Umar left Ahmad 
in charge of the Bambara kingdom of Segu, and 
appointed him khalifa of the Tidjaniyya farika for 
the Sudan. ‘Umar died (1864) before he was able 
to consolidate his conquests and left Ahmad to 
face, not only a heritage of dynastic troubles and 
revolts of subjected peoples, but also the steady 
advance of the French. His titular inheritance to 
the paternal power was not seriously contested, but 
the unity of the military empire was weakened 
because the various governors ruled their regions in 
practical independence. These were his brothers 
Habib (ruling Dingiray) and Mukhtar (at Koniakari), 
his cousin al-Tidjani (who ruled Masina indepen- 
dently from 1864 to 1887), and his father’s slave 
Mustafa at Nyoro. Ahmad’s. vain attempt to avert 
the break up involved him in continual warfare. His 
early years were occupied in dealing with the 
Bambara of his own kingdom, who were never 
crushed. His Tokolor chiefs intrigued with his 
relatives, the revolt of Habib in 1868 being only 
one of many. In 1874 he assumed the title of amir 
al-mv?minin. The period from 1878-84 witnessed the 
steady penetration of the French into the Sudan. 
The anarchy into which the country had fallen gave 
Ahmad no chance of offering effective opposition, 
whilst hostility between him and Samori [g.v.] 
enabled the French to attack and defeat them 
separately, Ahmad’s brother, ‘Adjfbu, ruler of 
Dingiray, allied himself with the French. In 1884, 
feeling his life in danger at Segu from discontented 
Bambara and Tokolor, he moved to Nyoro, dispos- 
sessing his brother Muntaka whom he had installed 
there in 1873. On 6 April 1890 Segu was occupied 
by the French Colonel Archinard, and the following 
year he fled from Nyoro (occupied by Archinard on 
1 Jan 1891) to Bandjagara where his defeat on 
26 April 1893 brought an end to Tokolor dominion 
over the Sudan. He fled to the Sokoto region in 
Hausaland where he died in 1898. 
Bibliography: M. Delafosse, Haut-Sénégal- 
Niger, 1912, ii, 323-37; idem, Traditions historiques 
et légendaires du Soudan Occidental, 1913, 84-98; 
L. Tauxier, Histoire des Bambara, 1942, 162-81 
(with references to contemporary French writers). 
(J. S. TRimincHam) 
SuayKs AHMAD SIRHINDI, generally known 
as MupDJapp1p-1 ALF-1 THANI, an eminent divine 
and mystic of Muslim India, who contributed 
in a considerable measure towards the rehabilitation 
of orthodox Islam, after the heterodoxies of the 
Emperor Akbar (1556-1605) had had their day. He 
was born at Sirhind (Patiala State, East Pandjab) 
in 971/1564, being the son of Shaykh ‘Abd al-Ahad, 
who traced his descent from the Caliph ‘Umar b. 
al-Khattab. He received his early education from 
his father and later pursued a course of higher 
studies at Siydlk6t. He later went to the capital, 
Agra, where he frequented the society of the chief 
minister Abu ‘I-Fadl [g.v.] and his brother Faydi 
{¢.v.]. It was probably during these days that he 
wrote among other things a tract, entitled Tahliliyya 
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in refutation of Shi‘ite views. (This tract was, 
subsequently, translated into Arabic by Shah Walf 
Allah al-Dihlawi, with a prologue on the religious 
trends of the court of Akbar and the activities of 
Shaykh Ahmad.) After some years, he returned to 
his native town. In 1008 he was initiated into the 
Nakshbandi order of Sifis by Kh*4dja Baki bi7llah 
(d. 1012), who was then living in Delhi. The energy 
with which he controverted the doctrines of the 
Shi‘a, who were at that time in favour at the court 
of the emperor Djah4ngir, rendered him particularly 
odious to them and they represented his activities 
as dangerous to the state. An ecstatic utterance of 
his caused him to be summoned in 1028/1619 to the 
court at Agra, where his unbending attitude incurred. 
the displeasure of the emperor, who ordered him 
to be confined in the fort of Gwalior. The emperor 
was, however, soon reconciled to him, for he not 
only released him after a year but bestowed upon 
him a khil‘a and a gift of money. Thereafter, the 
Shaykh kept in close touch with the Imperial camp, 
till he died in 1034/1624 and was buried at Sirhind, 
where his tomb is an object of veneration to this day. 

Shaykh Ahmad wrote a number of tracts on 
religious topics, viz., al-Mabda? wa’l-Ma‘ad (Delhi 
1311); Risdla Tahliliyya, published as an appendix 
to the Lucknow edition of his Maktubat; Ma‘arif 
Laduniyya; Mukashafat Ghaybiyya; Risala fi Ithbat 
al-Nubuwwa; Adab al-Muridin; Sharh Ruba‘iyyat 
Kh*adja Baki bi’llah, etc. But he is chiefly remem- 
bered for Letters (Maktibat), which he wrote 
(in Persian) to his disciples and other persons and 
in which he explained a large number of points, 
ranging over a wide area of Islamic faith and 
practice. These letters have exercised a great 
influence in favour of orthodoxy and, in their 
collected form, constitute one of the most important 
classics of religious literature produced in Muslim 
India. It was in recognition of his services to the 
cause of orthodox Islam that Mulla ‘Abd al-Hakim 
al-Siyalk6ti f[g.v.] gave him the title (lakab) of 
Mudjaddid-i Alf-i Thani, ie., the Renovator of 
Islam who appeared at the beginning of the second 
millenium of the Islamic era, Even in his life time, 
his influence spread as far as Afghanistan and 
Central Asia. After his death, it deepened still 
further, when his descendants and disciples, now 
called Mudjaddidis, were dispersed, as a result of 
the unfavourable conditions produced by the rule 
of the Sikhs in the Pandjab. 

Although Shaykh Ahmad was connected with 
several siifi orders, he avoided their extravagances, 
especially their pantheistic tendencies; and in fact 
he tried to bridge the gulf between the monotheistic 
and pantheistic groups of sifis by putting forth 
the theory of wakdat al-shuhdd [q.v.] in place of 
wahdat al-wudjid (pantheism). This theory is regarded 
as his special contribution in the field of religious 
thought. 

Bibliography: The Maktabat, about 530 in 
number, have been repeatedly lithographed in India 
(Lucknow 1913; Delhi 1288, 1290; Amritsar 
1331-4); Urda translation by Kadi ‘Alim al-Din, 
Lahore 1913; Tusuk-i Dijahangiri, Aligarh 1864, 
272-3, 308; ‘Abd al-Kadir Badayini, Muntakkab 
al-Tawarikh, Calcutta 1868; Muhammad Hashim 
Kashmi, Zubdat al-Makamdat, composed in 1037, 
lithographed at Cawnpore, 126-282; Badr al-Din 
Sirhindi, Hadrat al-Kuds composed in 1057, still 
in MS, Urdi translation by Ahmad Husayn 
Khan, Lahore 1922; Muhammad Amin Naksh- 
bandi, Makamat-i Ahmadiyya, composed in 1068, 
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still in MS, Urdi translation published at Lahore; 

M. Ra’af Ahmad, Djawdadhir ‘Ulwiyya, Urdi 

translation published at Lahore; Muhammad Bakir, 

Kans al-Hidaya, composed in 1075, still in MS, 

Urdi translation by ‘Irfan Ahmad Ansari published 

at Lahore; M. Fadl Allah, ‘Umdat al-Makamat 

composed in 1233; Muhammad Ihsan, Rawdat 
al-Kayyuimiyya, still in MS, Urdi translation, 

Lahore 1336; Ahmad Abu ’l-Khayr al-Makki, 

Hadiyya Ahmadiyya, Cawnpore 1313; ‘Abd al- 

Hakk Muhaddith Dihlawi, Akhbar al-Akhyar, 

Delhi 1332, 323-6; Ghulam ‘Ali Azad, Subhat al- 

Mardjan, Bombay 1303, 47-52; T. W. Beale, 

Miftah al-Tawarikh, Cawnpore 1867, 230-1; Mufti 

Ghulam Sarwar, Khasinat al-Asfiya?, Cawnpore 

1894, ii, 607-19; Rahman ‘Ali, Tadhkira-yi 

SUlama@?-t Hind, Lucknow 1914, 10-12; Abu 

1-Kalim Azad, Tadhkiva, Calcutta 1919; M. ‘Abd 

al-Ahad, Halat u-Makamat Shaykh Ahmad Fariki 

Strhindi, Delhi 1329; M. Ihsan Allah ‘Abbasi, 

Sawanth-“‘umri Hadrat Mudjaddid-i Alf-i Thani, 

Rampur 1926; S. M. Ikram, Rdd-i Kawthar, 

Karachi; M. Manzir, ed., al-Furkan, Mudjaddid 

Number, Bareilly 1938; Muhammad Miy4n, 

Ulama@?-i Hind ka Shandar Madi, revised ed., 

Delhi 1942; T. W. Arnold, The Preaching of 

Islam, 412; Burhan Ahmad, The Mudjaddid’s 

Conception of Tawhid, Lahore 1940; Mustafa 

Sabri, Mawkif al-‘Akl wa’l-‘Ilm wa’l-‘Alim, Cairo 

1950, iii, 275-99. (SH. INAYATULLAH) 

AHMAD TA°?IB (see ‘UTHMAN-ZADE]. 

AHMAD TAKODAR (see ILKHANIDS]. 

AHMAD WAFIK PASHA, (AHMED WEFIK 
Pasua), Ottoman statesman and leading 
Turkish Turcologist, born 23 Shawwa4l 1238/6 July 
1823, died at Istanbul 22 Sha‘ban 1308/2 April 1891. 
He came of a family of interpreters, grandson of 
Bulgar-zade Yahya4 Nadji, a dragoman of the Porte 
converted to Islam, of rami origin according to the 
historian Shani-zade ‘Ata Allah Efendi, of Jewish 
origin according to A. D. Mordtmann. Ahmed Wefik 
accompanied his father Rah al-Din Mehmed Efendi, 
the Turkish chargé d’affaires in Paris, studied for 
three years at the Lycée Saint-Louis, and returned 
at the age of 14 to Turkey where a full and varied 
career lay before him (for details see Sidjill-i 
“Othmani, i, 308). After initial employment on the 
interpreting staff, his most important posts were as 
follows:—ambassador in Paris (1860); inspector of 
the Western Anatolian provinces ; legendary president 
of the first and ephemeral Ottoman Parliament of 
1876, with the rank of weziy and title of pasha; 
twice Grand Vizier (for periods of 25 days and one 
day respectively); governor-general of Brusa. As a 
diplomat, he successfully defended Turkish interests 
at the time of the Russian occupation of the Danubian 
principalities and the French occupation of the 
Lebanon. He edited the first Imperial Year Book 
(1293/1876), and the newspaper Taswir-1 Efkér (in 
collaboration with Shindsi), He was responsible for 
the restoration of the Yeshil Djami* mosque at 
Brusa (by the French ceramist Parvillé), and for 
effecting the transfer of the Burgaz Owa estates in 
the Izmir region, which were granted to Lamartine 
by ‘Abd al-Madjid (1849). It was he who was 
responsible for the celebrated incident in the Paris 
theatre concerning the production of Voltaire’s 
Mahomet. 

A strong personality, he was an energetic, honest 
and conscientious man, frank to the point of 
rudeness; at the same time he was whimsical and 
an eccentric, and possessed a dry wit. Extremely 
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studious, and with long periods of leisure at this 
disposal as a result of being debarred from office 
by the enmity of ‘Ali Pasha, he immured himself 
in the library of his famous villa in Rumeli Hisar, 
and there produced works to which, however, he 
scorned to subscribe his name. Turkish studies were 
his special province. He was self-taught, but ac- 
quainted with western studies which, paradoxically, 
he underestimated; as one of the first ‘“Turkicists”’, 
he made an impressive contribution to the Turkish 
purist movement. His Lehdje-yi ‘Othmdani (1st 
edition 1293/1876: 2nd edition 1306/1890), the first 
Turkish dictionary in Turkish worthy of the name, 
a concise work of which the fullest use has not yet 
been made, formed a basis for the work of Shams al- 
Din Sami Bey Frasheri and many others (see the 
preface to the Supplément of Barbier de Meynard, 
i, p. v). His translation, or rather adaptation, of 
sixteen comedies of Moliére (2nd edition in Latin 
script, 1933) is a masterpiece. (He produced them 
on the stage at Brusa.) He also translated Télémaque, 
Gil Blas de Sentillane and the Micromégas of Voltaire. 
In eastern Turkish, he published Abu 'l-Gh4zi and, 
in collaboration with Belin, the Makbub al-Kultb of 
Mir ‘Ali Shir Naw4?1 (1289/1872). A collection of 
proverbs (Atalay Sézti) figures among his other 
works. For his historical works, see Babinger (see 
below) and Enver Koray, Tiirkiye tarih yayinlart 
bibliyografyast, Ankara 1952. 

Ahmed Wefik was buried in the Kayalar (‘‘Rocks’’) 
cemetery at Rumeli Hisar, allegedly by order of 
‘Abd al-Hamid II, but once again there are probably 
no grounds for this assertion. Ahmed Wefik’s grand- 
father, who owned estates in the neighbourhood, 
was buried in the same cemetery. The Sultan’s 
displeasure may be explained by the fact that 
Ahmed Wefik had sold land to the American in- 
stitution Robert College. 

Bibliography: IA, s.v. (by Ahmed Hamdi 
Tanpinar); Istanbul Ansiklopedtsi, i, 304b-3104a; 
Babinger, 373-4, 185; Ch. Rolland, La Turqute 
contemporaine, Paris 1854, Chap. ix, 149 ff..; 
A. D. Mordtmann, Stambul und das moderne 
Tiirkenthum, Leipzig 1877, i, 167-73; P. Fesch, 
Constantinople aux derniers jours d’Abd ul-Hamid, 
Paris 1907, 287 ff.; Mahmid Djew4d, Ma‘artf-+ 
“Umimiyye Nezdrets...., Istanbul 1328/1912, i, 
127-8 (a short article with a picture, reproduced 
in the monthly review Ergene of Sept. 1947, 
No. 5); ‘Abd al-Rahm&n Sberef, Ta’vikh Mu:dah- 
abelert: Ahmed Wefik Pasha, reproduced in Khalid 
Fakhri, Edebi Kirva@at Niimineleri, Istanbul 1926 
(in Arabic script), 297-303, and Istanbul: 1929 (in 
Roman script and abridged), 163-6; Ismail Hikmet, 
Ahmed Vefik pasa, 1932; Osman Ergin, Turkiye 
Maarif tarihi, Istanbul 1940, ii, 649-50 (on the 
subject of his burial); Mehmed Zeki Pakall, 
Ahmed Vefik pasa, Istanbul 1942; Murat Uraz, 
Ahmed Vefik pasa, Istanbul 1944; Ibniilemin 
Mahmud Kemal Inal, Osmanli devrinde son Sadtra- 
samlar, 1944, V, 651 ff.; see also the indexes of the 
JA vol. 20 of the 6th, 7th and 8th series. 

(J. Deny) 

AHMAD WASIF [see wAsir]. 

AHMAD YASAWI, Turkish siafi shaykh of 
Central Asia. His life story is shrouded in legend 
like those of many popular saints. Son of a certain 
Shaykh Ibrahim, he was born at Sayram (Isfidjab) 
in Turkistan during the second half of the 11th 
century. He lost his father at the age of seven and 
the family settled at Yasi. There, he began his 
education (it is said as a disciple of Arslan Baba), 
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later moving to Bukhara where he became a disciple 
of the great Shaykh Yisuf Hamadhani, and even- 
tually succeeded him in 555/1160. He returned to 
and remained in Yasi until his death in 562/1166. 
Abmad Yasawi’s tomb became a place of pil- 
grimage for kings and princes and was especially 
venerated by the Turks of Central Asia and the 
Volga region. A sumptuous mausoleu:n was erected 
in Yas! (later known as Turkistan) by Timir [see 
asi] and the cult of Yasawi has never decreased. 
Among the Turkish nomads Yasawi’s doctrine was 
adapted to local trends and was strongly influenced 
by pre-islamic Turkish creeds and rituals. The 
shaykh’s first khalifa was Arslan Baba’s son, Mansir 
Ata (d. 594/1197) great-grandfather of Zengi Ata 
{q.v.]; the second, Sa‘id Ata (d. 615/1218), the third 
Hakim Ata [q.v.} (d. 582/1188). His other successors 
also bore the title of ata. Yasawism established 
itself in Eastern Turkistan, later spread to Ma ward 
al-Nahr, Kh*arizm, as far as Bulghar, Khurasan and 
Persia, and penetrated into Anatolia with the 
migration of Yasawi shaykhs, among whom Hadjdji 
Bektash and Sari Saltuk (¢¢.v.] are outstanding. 
We know that Ahmad Yasawi wrote vernacular 
Turkish verse in the old syllabic metre in order to 
popularize and spread his mystic doctrine. But the 
poems to be found in the extant collection called 
Diwan-i Hikmet attributed to him (hikmet = “reli- 
gious poem’’), can hardly be genuine. The original 
work of Ahmad Yasawi has not come down to us and 
the oldest MSS belong to the 17th century. But we 
can safely assert that these poems reproduce the true 
spirit and style of Ahmad Yasawi, since we know 
that the verses of many a mystic leader were often 
faithfully imitated, for centuries, by later disciples 
(cf. Yianus Emre and his followers). The poems in 
the Diwan-i Hikmet are of a didactic character and 
express, in popular language, Islamic and mystic 
precepts. They gave rise to a new genre in Turkish 
literature : mystic folk literature which, in the fol- 
lowing centuries, flourished side by side with secular 
folk literature and classical literature. 
Bibliography : Képriilii-zide Mehmed Fu’ad, 
Tirk Edebiyyatinda Ilk Miitesawwiflar, Istanbul 
1919, 13-201; idem, L’Influence du Chamanisme 
Turco-mongole sur les ordres mystiques musulmans, 
Istanbul 1929; idem, in J A, s.v. Ahmed Yesevi; 
W. Barthold, Hustotre des Turcs d’Asie centrale, 
111-2; idem, in Jsl., xiv, 112; V. Gordlevskiy, 
Hodja Ahmed Yesewi in Festschrift Georg Jakob, 
Leipzig 1932, 57-67. The Diwan-i Hikmet has been 
printed several times at Kazan. (F. Iz) 
Apis AHMAD YUKNAKI (the nisba may possibly 
refer to the village of Yighnak, south of Tashkent), 
early Turkish poet of the 12th century, author 
of the didactic poem in quatrains, ‘A ybat al-Hak@%k, 
dedicated to a certain Dad Sipahsalar Beg. Its 
subject matter is related to that of Yusuf Khass 
Hadjib’s {q.v.] Kutadhghu Bilig; its language is also 
akin to, though not identical with, that of the 
Kutadhghu Bilig. The content is, however, more 
Islamic in character, and more Arabic and Persian 
words are used. It was edited by Nedjib ‘Asim, 
under the title Hibet al-Hak@ik, Istanbul 1334. 
Critical edition by R. Rahmati Arat, Istanbul 1951. 
Bibliography: N. A. Balghasan-oghlu, in 
Keleti Ssemle, vii, 257-79; W. Radloff, in Izvest. Ak. 
Nauk, 1907, 377-94; N. ‘Asim, Uyghur Yastst ile 
“Hibet al-Hak@ ik” in diger bir nuskhast, Turkiyyat 
Medimi‘est, 1925, 227-33; T. Kowalski, Hibat-wl- 
“Haq@iq, Koérést Csoma Archivum, 1925 (Turkish 
transl. in Térkiyyat MedjmiSest, 1926, 452-62); 


J. Deny, in RMM, 1925, 189-234; M. Fuad 
K6priilii, in MTM, v, 369-80; idem, in Tiirkiyyat 
Medimé‘asi, 255-7; idem, Hibet al-Haka@ik hak- 
kinda yeni bir wethika, Ttrkiyyat Medimi‘asi, 

1926, 546-9; idem, Téirk Dili ve Edebiyatt hakkinda 

Arastirmalar, Istanbul 1934, 45 ff. (reprint of the 

aforementioned articles and two new ones: Hibet 

al-Hakaytk hakkinda yeni bir vesika daha, and 

Hibet al-Hakaytk tetkiklerinin bugiinkiét halt). 

AHMADABAD is the capital of the district 
of that name in India (Presidency of Bombay), on 
the river Sabarmati. In 1901 the town numbered 185, 
899 inhabitants, of which about */, were Muslims, the 
district (3,816 square miles = 9,883 square kilo- 
metres) containing 795,967 inhabitants. Ahmadabad 
is one of the most beautiful towns in India and 
is famous for the manufacture of gold and silver 
brocade, of silk, cotton and satin (kamkhdab) 
materials. It is equally noted for its brass and 
bronze works, and for the manufacture of mother 
of pearl ornaments, of japanned goods and wood- 
carving (e. g. betel-boxes, pandan). There are also a 
great many monuments of ancient Muslim art, 
amongst others mosques and mausoleums of the 
15th and 16th centuries. 

Ahmadabad was founded in 1411 by Ahmad 
Shah I sultan of Gudjarat [q.v.], (who made the 
old Hindu town of Asaval his capital), and was 
enriched by him with countless buildings. In the 
first century of the Gudjarat dynasty it rapidly 
attained prosperity. But after that it fell into 
decline; it enjoyed another period of prosperity 
under the reign of the Mughal emperors, until, in the 
18th century, it again deteriorated. In 1818 the 
English took possession of the town. 

Bibliography: Imperial Gasetteer, i, (1901), 

492; Bombay Gazetteer, iv-B_ (1904); Muhammedan 

Architecture of Ahmedabad A.D. 1412-1520 (1900); 

Th. Hope, Ahmedabad; Fergusson, Indian Archi- 

tecture; Schlagintweit, Handel und Gewerbe in 

Ahmedabad (Oesterr. Monatsschr. fiir den Orient, 

1884, 160 ff.). 

AHMADI, TApJ au-Din IprAnim B. Kuipr, the 
greatest Ottoman poet of the 8th/r4th cen- 
tury. His place and date of birth are not known: 
the weight of the evidence is in favour of Germiyan, 
before 735/1334-5. After learning all that Anatolia 
had to teach him, he went to Cairo to study under 
Akmal al-Din (al-Babarti), commentator of the 
Hidaéya; he also made friends with Hadjdji Pasha 
and Molla Fenarl. Returning home, he entered the 
service of the Germiyan-oghlu in Kiitahya, Sulayman 
Shah, a well-known patron of poetry, who ruled 
over the principality from c. 769/1367 to 788/1386. 
(He wrote for him the Iskander-nadme, the final 
version of which was, however, presented to Sulay- 
man Celebi.) Later he joined the court of his patron’s 
son-in-law, the Ottoman sultan Bayezid I, and was 
especially favoured by his son, Sulayman Celebi. If 
the traditional account is to be believed, he met 
Timir after his victory at Ankara. What is certain 
is that the poet seized the earliest opportunity of 
rejoining Sulaym4n Celebi at his court in Adrianople, 
although from several hostile references in his poems 
to the people of Brusa it appears that Ahmedi spent 
some years in the latter city. This hostility is under- 
standable in view of Ahmedi’s devotion to Sulayman, 
as the people of Brusa sided with Mehmed Celebi 
(Muhammad I). His diwaén contains many panegyrics 
on Sulaym4an, to whom he also dedicated the final 
version of the Iskender-name, Diemshid we-Khurshid, 
and Tarwih al-Arwah. At the end of his moving 
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elegy on the death of Sulayman (814/1411) the poet 
did not neglect to add a prayer for the new sultan, 
Mehmed, to whom he subsequently dedicated some 
of his poems. He died at Amasia in 815/1413. 

His main works are the following. (1) Iskender- 
name, on the life and deeds of Alexander the Great, 
the subject matter of which is borrowed from 
Firdawsi and Nizami, but is expanded by many 
didactic digressions. The language is singularly 
pure Turkish and the metre is the native parmak 
bisdbt. The poem ends with a trivial sketch of 
Islamic history, the last part of which, however, 
is a highly important versified history of the Otto- 
mans, the first we have, on which later historians 
frequently drew. (The story is brought down to 
different dates in different versions.) (2) Diemshid 
we-Khurshid, a mathnawit on the theme of the love 
of a Chinese prince for a Byzantine princess, based 
on Salman Sawadji’s poem of the same title. (3) Tar- 
wih al-Arwah, a didactic mathnawi on medicine and 
preservation of health, apparently written for the 
edification of Sulayman Celebi. (4) A diwan. 

Bibliography: Ibn ‘Arabshah, ‘Ukéd al- 

Nasika, (quoted by Taki al-Din, Tabakat al- 

Hanafiyya, MS); Tashképrii-zade, al-Shakaik al- 

NuSmaniyya, 70f.; the Tedhkeres of Sehi, 54 f., 

Latifi, 82, ‘Ashik Celebi; ‘Ali, Kinh «él-Akhbdar, 

v, 128; Gibb, Ottoman Poetry, i, 260 ff.; Babinger, 

11 ff.; J. Thury, Tordék nyeluemlékek, Budapest 

1903, 31 ff. (Turkish transl. in MTM, ii, 110 ff.); 

S. Niizhet Ergun, Tiirk sairleri, i, 384 ff.; Nihad 

Sami Banarli, Ahmedt ve-Dédsitén-+ Tewdrth-i 

Miilak-i Al-i Osman, Tiirkiyat Mecmuast, 1939, 

49 ff.; C. Brockelmann, in ZDMG, 1919, 1 ff. (on 

Ahmedi’s language); P. Wittek, in Jsl., 1932, 

205; idem, in Bysantion, 1936, 303 ff.; IA, s.v. 

(by M. Fuad K6priilii). (G. L. Lewis) 

AHMADI [see sixka]. 

AHMADILIS, a dynasty of princes of 
Maragha. Distinction must be made between the 
eponym Ahmadil and his successors. Ahmadi! b. 
Ibrahim b. Wahsidan al-Rawwadi al-Kurdi was a 
descendant of the local branch of the originally Arab 
family of Rawwad (of Azd) established in Tabriz 
(see RAWWADIDs). In the course of time the family 
became Kurdicized, and even the name Ahmadil is 
apparently formed with an Iranian (Kurdish) dimi- 
nutive suffix -il. Ahmadil took part in the anti- 
Crusade of 505/1111. During the siege of Tell Bashir, 
Jocelyn made an arrangement with him and he 
withdrew from the town (Kamal al-Din, Ta°?tkh 
Halab, RHC, iii, 599). Shortly afterwards he left 
Syria altogether in the hope of winning the succession 
to the Shah-i Arman [q.v.] Sukm4n (d. 506/1112). 
As Sukm4n had subjugated Tabriz, Ahmadil was 
probably interested in recapturing the basic fief of 
his ancestors. According to Sibt b. al-Djawzi (RHC, 
iii, 556), Ahmadil could muster 5,000 horsemen and 
his revenue amounted to 400,000 dinars yearly. In 
510 (or 508) he was assassinated in Baghdad by the 
Isma‘ilis, to whom he had caused much harm 
(RHC, ibid.; Ibn al-Athir, s.a. 510). 

The study of his successors is complicated by the 
variants of their names and titles used in different 
sources. Ahmadil was apparently succeeded by one 
of his slaves, bearing the Turkish name Ak Sunkur 
“al-Ahmadili”, who is often mentioned in the 
struggles between the sons of Sultan Muhammad 
(d. 5121/1118). In 514 Mas‘id b. Muhammad appointed 
his former atdbek Kasim al-Dawla al-Bursuki to 
Maragha, but Sultan Mahmid b. Muhammad 
restored Ak Sunkur (who had come to Baghdad) 


to Maragha. After the death in 515/1121 of Kiin- 
tughdi, afabek to Malik Jughril b. Muhammad, Ak 
Sunkur was anxious to succeed him; Tughril ordered 
him to raise 10,000 horse and went with him to 
conquer Ardabil. During the unsuccessful siege of 
this town, Maragha was occupied by Djuyish-beg, 
sent by Sultan Mahmid. Under 516/1128 the 
Georgian chronicle (Brosset, i, 368) mentions the 
defeat of the “atabek of Arran’? Aghsunthul (*Ak 
Sunkur), whom Tughril had directed to carry out 
a raid in Sharwan. In 522 he was employed to 
frustrate the intrigues of the Mazyadid Dubays. 
Under 524 we hear of Ak Sunkur, ata@bek to Da?iid b. 
Muhammad, supporting the candidature of this 
prince. In 526 Fughril defeated his nephew Da?id 
and occupied Maragha and Tabriz (al-Bundari, 161). 
Ak Sunkur fled to Baghdad and then helped Da?td’s 
other uncle Mas‘iid to reoccupy Adharbaydjan. He 
also captured Hamadh4n but in 527/1133 was killed 
by IsmA‘ilis instigated by Tughril (ibid., 169). 

Ak Sunkur’s son and successor is usually called 
Ak Sunkur (Ibn al-Athir, xi, 166, 177; Tarikh-t 
Guzida, 472), but is called also Arslan b. Ak Sunkur 
(Akhbar al-Dawla al-Saldja#kiyya), and referred to 
by ‘Im&d al-Din as Nusrat al-Din Khass-bek (al- 
Bundari, 231, and even, p. 243, as Nusrat al-Din 
Arslan-Aba ?). At this time the authority in Adhar- 
baydjan was divided between Eldiguz, atabek to 
Arslan b. Tughril, and Ak Sunkur II, who was 
associated chiefly with the family of Malik Muham- 
mad b. Sultan Mahmid. An enemy of Ak Sunkur, 
Khiss-bek Arslan b. Beling-eri, besieged Maragha 
in 541/1146 (al-Bundari, 217). In 547/1152 Sultan 
Muhammad executed Ibn Beling-eri, but in point 
of fact this execution alerted the two lords (sahiban) 
of Adharbaydjan, Eldiguz and Ak Sunkur, who 
proclaimed another candidate (Sulayman). When 
Muhammad was restored he appointed Ak Sunkur 
as atabek to his son Da?iid. This led to a rift with 
Eldiguz. With the help of the Shah-i Arman, Ak 
Sunkur defeated Pahlawan b. Eldiguz on the Safid 
Rid. In 556/1161 he supported Inandj of Rayy, who 
was hostile to Eldiguz, but this amiy was defeated 
by Eldiguz in 557, and Ak Sunkur subsequently 
accompanied Eldiguz on his expedition to Georgia 
(557/1162). In 563, however, Ak Sunkur obtained 
from Baghdad the recognition of his charge, Malik 
Da?iid, and this led to a new clash with Pahlawan 
(Ibn al-Athir, xi, 218). Soon afterwards, Ak Sunkur 
fades out of the picture. According to Ta°rikh-i 
Guzida, 472, his brother Kutlugh revolted in Maragha, 
apparently with the encouragement of the amir 
Inandj of Rayy (d. 564/1168-9; see Ibn al-Athir, xi, 
230). Pahlawan suppressed the revolt and left. 
Maragha to Ak Sunkur’s brothers ‘Ala? al-Din and 
Rukn al-Din. 

Under 570 Ibn al-Athir (xi, 280) mentions in 
Maragha Falak al-Din, son. of Ak Sunkur (JI), who 
must have cherished some designs on Tabriz, but 
after a clash with Pahlawan had to desist from this 
claim, although the hereditary rift between the two 
families persisted. In 602/1205-6 the lord of Maragha 
‘Ala? al-Din made a pact with the lord of Irbil 
Gékbiiri to depose the incapable Eldiguzid Abi 
Bakr, but the latter, with the help of the former slave 
of the family Ay-doghmish, expelled ‘Ala? al-Dawla 
from Maragha, giving him Urmiya and Ushnii in 
compensation. In 604 ‘Ala? al-Dawla (whom Ibn 
al-Athir, xii, 157, 182, this time calls Kara Sunkur) 
died, and a courageous servant of his took charge 
of his minor son who died in 605. The servant 
remained in the castle of Riyin-diz, while Abia 
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Bakr occupied the remaining territories of Maragha. 
It seems certain that ‘Al4° al-Dawla was the patron 
to whom Nizami dedicated his Haft Paykar (com- 
pleted in 593 ?) and whom the poet calls ‘Ala? al- 
Din Krb (Kérp-“‘young”)-Arslan (see Rieu, Cat. 
Pers. MSS, ii, 567, and Suppl., 1985, 154). Nizami 
refers to his two sons Nusrat al-Din Muhammad and 
Ahmad (one of whom may be the son who according 
to Ibn al-Athir died in 605). 

After this we find the line continued by women. 
When in 618/1221 the Mongols took Maragha the 
mistress of the town survived in the fortress of 
Riyin-diz. In 624/1224 Sharaf al-Mulk, wasir of the 
Kh*arazm-shah Djalal al-Din, besieged Riyin-diz, 
whose mistress was a granddaughter of ‘Ala? al-Din 
Kraba (Nasawi, 129; possibly *Kérp-apa ;). She was 
married to the deaf-mute son of the Eldiguzid Uzbek 
(called Khamish, “silent’”), but probably was 
separated from him because Khamiish had joined 
Djalal al-Din and later went over to the IsmA‘ilis 
(Nasawi, 129-30). The princess was ready to wed 
Sharaf al-Mulk when Djalal al-Din himself arrived 
on the spot, married her, and appointed his own 
governor to Riyin-diz (ibid., 157). Khamish had a 
numerous family and it is not clear whether his son 
“atabek Nusrat al-Din’? was born to him of the 
Ahmadili princess. According to Djuwayni, Nusrat 
al-Din was hiding in Rim, but towards 644/1246 he 
obtained an 4! tamgha from Giiyiik Khan for the 
governorship of Tabriz and Adharbaydjan. 

(V. Mrnorsky) 

AHMADIYYA is the name (i) of an organized 
religious community, standing in continuity with 
its eponym, Mirzi Ghulam Ahmad of Kadiyan; and 
(ii) of a small organization or movement derived 
from (i). 

Ghulam Ahmad was born into the leading family 
of the small town of Kadiyan, Gurdaspur district, 
Pandjab, India, about 1255/1839. The title Mirza 
relates to the family’s having come in with the 
conquering Mughals, in this case under Babur. The 
boy received a good traditional education, in Arabic 
and Persian, and was from childhood studious and 
reflective. Rather than follow his father as hakim, 
or this father’s wishes by going on in British govern- 
ment service or practising law, he soon gave himself 
up (on his landlord income) to quietude in his native 
place. Along with meditation and religious study he 
developed apparently a propensity for hearing voices. 
At the age of about forty he began to publish (1880) 
a considerable work Barahin-i Ahmadiyya, which 
was well received. On 4 March 1889 he announced 
that he had received from God a revelation authori- 
zing him to accept bay‘at; and a small group was 
forthcoming of formal disciples, who were devoted 
and in some cases remarkably able men. Opposition 
from the Muslim community began two years later 
when he announced that he was the Masik and the 
Mahdi. From that date (1891) until his death 
(24 Rabi‘ II 1326/26 May 1908) there was continuous 
increase both in opposition to him and in his own 
claims; also in his following. Controversy raged; 
chiefly with Muslims, though also with Hindus and 
Christians. He claimed to receive revelations (both 
tlham and waky are used), including foreknowledge; 
to perform miracles {including both raising the dead 
to life, and vice-versa: he boasted of bringing about, 
through prayer, the death of rivals); and to be an 
avatar of Krsna (1904) as well as Jesus returned to 
earth and the Mahdi; also the burisz (“‘re-appearance”’) 
of Muhammad. Whether he claimed to be a nadi, 
and if so what he meant by it, is disputed between 
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the two groups into which his followers later divided 
(see below). His teachings, over his last twenty 
years, are multifarious: sometimes curious (as, e.g., 
that Jesus died and is buried in Srinagar) or well- 
informed, sometimes inconsistent, often polemical 
and crude, sometimes remarkably spiritual. One 
discerns in them, in addition to peripheral Hindu 
concepts and a reaction against Christian influences, 
but more especially in the pattern of his life and 
the positive response evoked, a late Indian sifi 
version of Islam activated by modern-Western 
infiltrations. 

When he died, his followers thereby ceased to be 
a body of disciples; they became instead a community 
of believers, and, rather than disintegrating, elected 
a kkalifa (Mawlawi Nir al-Din) and proceeded to 
exist as an independent community. The validity 
of this, or at least of its form, was doubted 
by some; and when this first khalifa died (1914), 
most of the executive and westernized minority 
seceded, to set up at Lahore a society propagating 
the new teachings (as they saw them), while the 
majority remained at Kadiyan rather as a com- 
munity embodying those teachings (and propagating 
itself). There was a political difference also: the 
secessionists (dissociating themselves less from the 
wider Muslim community) were beginning to feel 
and to participate in the nascent anti-imperialism 
of Indian Islam (Kanpur mosque incident, 1913), 
while the major group explicitly clung to the 
traditional loyalty of the founder and his family. 
They chose the founder’s twenty-five-year old) son 
as Khalifat al-Masik II, The forty years of his 
khtlafat have been the story of the gradual forging 
of the virtually new movement that exists to-day. 
Similarly in the case of the Lahore party, which had 
as leader a young lawyer and religious intellectual, 
it has been rather the gradual working out of a 
virtually new system of ideas, 

Both groups were—and are—dynamic, and have 
developed much, each in its own way. They have 
travelled far, from their common starting point, and 
also from each other. They will, accordingly, be 
separately described. 

(i) The community. Name: Urdt, DyamA‘at-1 
AHMADIYYA; English, AHMADIYYA MOVEMENT IN 
Istam. An Ahmadi is also commonly referred to as 
Kddiyanit (which since 1947 has become less ap- 
propriate; see below), and sometimes—usually 
to his own annoyance—as Mirza@>i. Membership is 
by birth within the movement, or by joining, on 
formal profession of faith and acceptance of duties. 
According to their own figures, there are some 
half-million members; about half of these being in 
Pakistan, the rest somewhat evenly divided between 
India and the remainder of the world (chiefly 
West Africa; but there are Ahmadi congregations 
from Indonesia to the Arab world, with small bands 
of converts also in Britain, the continent of Europe, 
and the United States). Members pay monthly dues 
(from each a minimum of 1/,% of his income is 
required; with various further contributions expected 
and often given). The movement accordingly handles 
considerable sums; and its organization is strong 
and centralized. The community also operates and 
enforces (on traditional “Islamic” lines) its own 
internal judiciary (kada@) so far as feasible. New 
headquarters of the community are at Rabwah, 
Pakistan. There is a central Advisory Council 
(Madjlis-i Mushawarat), largely elected; and a strong 
central secretariat. However, all power is finally 
vested in the head of the movement, who for the last 
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forty years has been, as already indicated, the foun- 
der’s son, Hadrat Mirza Bashir al-Din Mahmid 
Ahmad (b. 1306/1889). So largely have direction and 
control been in his hands that the movement in 
its present form may be said to be in significant 
degree his creation. 

The above organization binds the community 
together; and strikingly vigorous, well-planned 
missionary activity throughout the world continues 
to expand it. These externals, however, ate mani- 
festly informed by a spiritual quality, a faith and 
religious life. Four, overlapping, aspects of this may 
be noted: the memory of the founder, reverence for 
the present head, doctrine, and the intensity of 
corporate life. The teachings are those of the founder, 
as interpreted (expanded, modified) by the present 
head, At the present stage of development they are 
most effectively presented in his Akmadiyyat or the 
True Islam (1924: 3rd ed., Washington 1951; also 
available in other languages), and in his vast Kur?an 
commentary, now in process (Tafsir-i Kabir, in 
Urdia). In the formula currently signed on joining the 
movement, a statement addressed to the head, these 
sentences figure: ‘‘I bear witness that God alone is 
to be worshipped. He is One having no partner. 
/... I will try my best to act upon all the Laws of 
Islam. /I will obey you in everything good that you 
tell me. /I consider the Holy Prophet Muhammad 
to be the Seal of the Prophets, and also believe in 
all the claims of the Prophet Ahmad of Qadian 
(peace be on them)...” (from the English version 
used in the Washington, D. C., mosque). The core 
of Ahmadi belief is that their community embodies 
the only true form of Islam (the one true religion, 
sent by God), it having been launched in this revita- 
lized and newly revealed form by Ahmad, who was 
sent by God for the purpose, and it is being further 
divinely guided through its present head. Other 
Muslims, by rejecting this heaven-sent re-formation, 
are pronounced kdafir. Of the veneration in which 
the present head is held by his followers a compelling 
illustration is the reasoned tribute by one who is 
to-day a world figure: Zafrullah Khan, The Head 
of the Ahmadiyya Movement in Islam (offprint, 
Chicago, n.d. [c. 1945]). 

The activities of the community, apart from their 
zealous and efficient propaganda, include such 
internal matters as the establishing and running of 
schools and colleges (the former centre, Kadiyan, 
appears to have been much the most literate town 
in India, with almost total feminine literacy). They 
produce great quantities of literature (see below); 
have their own exclusive mosques; and sustain a 
telling esprit de corps. 

Ahmadi relations with Hindus and Sikhs have 
been chiefly attempted proselytism, with very 
limited success; with Christians there was also at 
first a spirited polemic on both sides, not without 
acerbity, though the situation appears gradually 
to have improved. It is with other Muslims that the 
Ahmadiyya have had primarily to deal: from them 
has come the overwhelming body of their converts, 
and also their opposition, often bitter and at times 
violent. The ambiguities of their situation became 
particularly vexed with the establishment in 1947 of 
Pakistan, into which both geographically and ideolo- 
gically they almost, but not quite, fit. They trans- 
ferred their headquarters perforce from Kadiyan (in 
India, because of the controversial Radcliffe award) 
to a site, previously barren, in Pakistan, which they 
named Rabwah (cf. Kur?4n, ii, 265) and where they 
are now constructing a town (about 90 miles south- 
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west of Lahore). The political issue was less easily 
settled: wether they, who called other Muslims 
kafir, should be fully admitted into the Muslims’ new 
state, was a question that flared up in 1953 and 
brought riots, bloodshed, and the fall of governments, 
The Bibliography is enormous. The most 
important source is the movement’s own volumi- 
nous publications. A few of the founder’s more 
than 75 books (in Arabic, Persian, Urdi) have been 
republished by the present community in several 
languages (perhaps most important to-day: The 

Teachings of Islam, various editions); the first 

khalifa wrote some half-dozen, and the present 

head is the author of over thirty works (two most 
important noted above; add: Introduction to the 

Study of the Holy Quran, London 1949; Economic 

Structure of Islamic Society, Qadian 1946). Other 

members have written about the community, and 

its leaders; also lives of Muhammad, etc. (e.g. Sufi 

M. R. Bengalee, Life of Muhammad), and trans- 

lations of the Kur’4n in several lanquages. More- 

over, the community has produced and produces 
large numbers of periodicals—daily, weekly, 
and monthly—from India, West Pakistan, East 

Pakistan, Ceylon, Indonesia, Lagos, Israel, Zurich, 

London, Chicago, Washington, and elsewhere. 

Sunni Muslim and Christian missionary writing 

on the movement has often, though not always, 

been polemical; the former often important and 
revealing (e.g. Muhammad Iqbal, Islam and 

Ahmadism, Lahore, 1936), the latter often in- 

formative (e.g. H. A. Walter, The Ahmadiya 

Movement, Calcutta and London 1918; numerous 

other studies; articles in MW every few years). 

Almost all books on Indian Islam (e.g. M. Titus, 

Indian Islam, 1930, 226 ff.; W. C. Smith, Modern 

Islam in India, 1946, 298 ff.) or Modern Islam 

mention the community. Objective descriptive 

studies, of an academic sort, do not seem to have 
appeared in significant or comprehensive form 

since L. Bouvat, in JA, 1928, 159-81. 

(ii) The AHMADIYYA ANDJUMAN ISHA‘AT-1 ISLAM 
(headquarters in Lahore). This group accepts Ghulam 
Ahmad as mudjaddid, not as prophet, and affirms — 
that he never claimed to be a prophet. It has always | 
been incomparably smaller than (i); but comparably 
zealous in its activities. It has differed, for instance, in 
trying more to win converts to Islam than to itself. 
It has been active in a systematic and effective 
fashion, chiefly in three overlapping fields: publishing, 
organized foreign missionary work, and leadership 
in intellectual modernism (liberalism) in Islam, 
especially of English-reading Islam. It has produced 
and circulated throughout the world (chiefly in 
English and Urda, but also in a half-dozen and more 
other European and well over a dozen Asian languages) 
translations of the Kur’dn, lives of Muhammad, 
impressive expositions of Islam, many monographs 
and essays, and innumerable pamphlets. Its foreign 
mission stations, in London, Berlin, Indonesia, have 
been influential; especially the first (the Woking 
Mission, an independent entity from 1930, but from 
1947 again semi-officially related to the Lahore 
movement). The leader of the movement from its 
inception until his death in 1951, prolific author of 
much of its literature, and chief creator of its 
distinctive intellectual contribution was Mawlana 
Muhammad ‘Ali. Also to be mentioned is the equally 
prolific but shorter-lived imam of the Woking mosque, 
Kh*adja Kamil al-Din (1870-1932). 

Bibliography: The movement’s own publica- 
tions are again the main source: see the writings 
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of Muhammad SAII (chiefly his English Translation 

of the Holy Qur’an with Arabic Text, Commentary 

and Index, Lahore, several editions; over 50,000 

copies have been distributed; The Religion of 

Islam, Lahore 1936; Muhammad the Prophet, 1924, 

Urdi original, Khayr al-Bashar, ibid., 1917; etc. 

etc.), and also of Kamal al-Din (e.g., the Ideal 

Prophet, London 1925; Islam and Christianity, 

ibid., 1932; and many others). For external sources, 

see the bibliography of (i) above. 
(WILFRED CANTWELL SMITH) 

AHMADNAGAR is the capital of the district 
fo that name in India (Presidency of Bombay) on 
the river Siva. In 1901 the town numbered 42,000 
inhabitants, the district (6586 square miles = 17,058 
square kilometres) 837,695 inhabitants. The town 
was built in 1494 by Ahmad Nizam Shah, the 
founder of the dynasty of the Nizim Shahs (q.v.], 
who reigned for about a century in Ahmadnagar, 
until, after a brave defence by Cand Bibi, the place 
was taken by Akbar’s troops and annexed to the 
Mogul empire. After the death of Awrangzib, 
Ahmadnagar became subject to the Marathas, and 
in 1803 Dawlat Rao Sindhiya was obliged to sur- 
render the town to the Duke of Wellington. 

Bibliography: Bombay Gazetteer xvii-B (1904). 

AHMADU [see AHMAD AL-SHAYKH]. 

AHMADU LOBBO (SHAYKH AHMAD, SEKU 
Aumapu (Hamapbu) Lopso, SHEKU AHMADU SISE), 
Ful religious chieftain, of the Bari clan (or 
Saugare or Daebe, corresponding to the Mandingo 
clan of the Sise) a native of Malangal or Mareval 
in central Masina, actually called Hamadu Hamadu 
Lobbo, that is to say the son of Hamadu Lobbo. 


The latter was a pious Muslim living at Yogunsiru’ 


(district of Uro Modi in central M4sina), a native of 
Fituka (the region to the east of Niafunke), called 
Lobbo after the name of his mother. Masina was 
then’ occupied by the Ful, who were mostly pagan 
or superficially Muslim, and were ruled by ardos of 
the Dyallo dynasty, vassals of the Bambara rulers 
of Segu, and only Djenne was occupied by Moroccan 
troops. Ahmadu Lobbo, a disciple of the marabout 
Kunta of the order of the Kadiriyya Shaykh Sidi 
Muhammad, who died in 1826, accompanied ‘Othman 
dan Fodio on his successful expeditions intended to 
propagate Islam (about 1800), and took up residence 
in a hamlet near Djenne. He was expelled by the 
Moroccans, who distrusted his reputation for learning 
and his influence, and settled in Sebera, birthplace 
of his mother, where he gathered round him many 
students. An incident between these students and 
the son of the ardo of Masina, Gurori Dyallo, incited 
Ahinadu to open revolt. A Bambara army which 
was sent against him was defeated by a ruse, the 
Dyallo dynasty was dethroned (1810) and all the 
Ful of the region placed themselves under his 
command, He took Djenne after a siege lasting nine 
months, defeated Geladjo, the leader of the Kunari, 
(whose exploits are still the subject of a popular 
ballad, see G. Vieillard, in Bull. du Comité d'études 
hist. et scient. d VA.O.F., 1931, 151-6) and built a 
new capital in that district, on the Bani, called 
Hamdallahi (fulbe: Hamdallay) (1815). He conquered 
Isa Ber from the Touareg (1825), Timbukti (1827), 
and extended his authority eastwards as far as the 
first ranges of Tombo, and to the south-east as far 
as the confluence of the Black Volta and the Suru. 

He adopted the title of amir al-mu?minin and devo- 
ted himself to propagating orthodox Islam according 
to the Kadiriyya order, demanding strict observance 
of its religious requirements; he demolished the tribal 
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mosques and local places of worship, placed a ban 
on tobacco, established relations with the sultan of 
Istanbul, and, about 1838, welcomed al-HAdjdj ‘Umar 
Tal [g.v.] on his return from Mecca. He organized 
his dominions along orderly lines. Vi lages, districts 
and provinces were governed by officials, appointed 
by himself, who could be impeached before the 
kadi (fulbe: algali) of the region. The State owned 
lands and flocks, and received a portion of war booty, 
fines etc. Taxation comprised the sakdt (fulbe: @’akka, 
tithe on grain crops, proportion of flocks); a surtax 
on the rich (1/40 on gold, cowry and bar salt); the 
kharadj on food crops; the muddu in millet at the 
festival of the breaking of the fast; a contribution 
from slaves for the provisioning of the army; the “uskr 
(fulbe: usuru), a 10% customs duty. Every spring 
military expeditions were organized. Each village had 
to provide a fixed quota of men for these military 
operations, a third of this quota being mobilized each 
year by roster. The troops, free men, received 
subsistence for the maintenance of their families 
during their absence. There were five high-ranking 
military officers, each responsible for the defence of a 
particular sector. There existed a right of appeal from 
the regional kddis to the Kadi at Hamdallahi, and 
from the latter to Ahmadu himself, aided by a 
“marabout tribunal” in an advisory capacity. 

Ahmadu I died in 1844 and his son Ahmadu 
(Hamadu) II succeeded him, despite the native 
customary law of succession. In 1846 he reimposed, 
in a modified form, the sovereignty of Masina 
over Timbukti, which had rebelled at the death 
of his father. Ahmadu II was similarly succeeded 
in 1852 by his son, Ahmadu III. He tried, by 
diplomacy or by force, to check the expansion of the 
great Tokolor conqueror, al-Hadjdj ‘Umar Tal, but 
the latter took Hamdallahi in June 1862. Ahmadu III 
fled towards Timbukti, but was captured and put 
to death at ‘Umar’s orders. His uncle Ba Lobbo 
continued the fight against ‘Umar and his successors. 
The Masina State had been a centre of strict Islam, 
inimical to infidels, as the European travellers René 
Caillé and Heinrich Barth had discovered. 

Bibliographie : Ch. Monteil, Monographie de 

Djenné, Tulle 1903, 266-77; M. Delafosse, Haut- 

Sénégal-Niger, Paris 1912, ii, 232-9; L. Tauxier, 

Moeurs et histoire des Peuls, Paris 1937, 163-85; 

P. Marty, Etudes sur V'Islam et les tribus du 

Soudan, ii, Paris 1920, 137-8; 177-80, 246-7; 

Mohammadou Aliou Tyam, La vie d’El Hadj Omar, 

ed. and trans. H. Gaden, Paris 1935, 20, 154 ff., 

164 ff., 185 ff.; R. Caillé, Journal d’un voyage @ 

Tombouctou et a Jenné, Paris 1830, ii, 206 ff., 

E. Mage, Voyage dans le Soudan occidental, Paris 

1868, 258 ff.; H. L. Labouret. La langue des Peuls 

ou Foulbé, Dakar 1952, 162-5. (M. Ropinson) 

AHMAR, BANU ’L-, genealogical name of the 
nasrid dynasty [see NASRIDs]. 

AL-AHNAF Bs. KAYS, the usual cognomen of a 
Tamimite noble of Basra named Ast BaHR 
SakurR (sometimes, but erroneously, called al-Dahhak) 
B. Kays B. MuSAWIYA AL-TAMIMI AL-Sa‘DI, of the 
family of Murra b, ‘Ubayd; through his mother, he 
was descended from the Bahilite clan Awd b. Ma‘n. 
He was born before Islam and, probably at an 
early age, lost his father, killed by the Band Mazin. 
His biographers state that he was deformed from 
birth and that he had undergone an operation. His 
cognomen (al-aknaf) derives from the fact that his 
feet were misshapen, but he also had other abnor- 
malities (see the description of his physical appea- 
rance in al-Djahiz, al-Baydn (Haran), i, 56). 
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At the advent of Islam, the Tamimites did not 


respond immediately to the Prophet’s overtures, | 


and it was al-Ahnaf who was instrumental in 
procuring their conversion. He then presented him- 
self to ‘Umar, and was among the first inhabitants 
of Basra, where he soon emerged as spokesman and 
leader of the Tamimites who, during the 1st/7th 
century formed the intellectual, religious and 
political élite of the city. Under the command of 
Abt Misa al-Ash‘ari, he took part, notably in 23/644 
and 29/649-50, in the capture of Kumm, K4shan 
and Isfahan. He was later one of the best generals 
of ‘Abd Allah b. ‘Amir [g.v.], under whose orders 
he conquered Kuhistan, Hardt, Marw, Marw al-Ridh, 
Balkh and other districts (near Marw al-Ridh, his 
memory was perpetuated by the Kasr al-Ahnaf and 
the Rustak al-Ahnaf). He even led his troops as far 
as the plains of Tukharistan, thus preventing the 
last king of Persia from organising further resistance 
against the Muslims. For a time governor of a 
district of Khurdsan, he afterwards returned to 
Basra where his position as head of the Tamimites 
enabled him to play an important political role. 
Although a neutral at the battle of the Camel 
(36/656) between the partisans of ‘Ali and those of 
*A?isha, he fought on the side of ‘Ali the following 
year at the battle of Siffin. From then on he appears 
to have devoted himself to local political affairs, but 
‘the Umayyads considered his influence to be such 
that they consulted him on general political problems, 
and it was in this way that he came to give his 
opinion on the question of Mu‘awiya’s successor. 
At Basra there was latent hostility between the 
Rabi‘a faction, represented by the Bakr b. Wail, 
and the Mudar faction, represented by the Tamim. 
Al-Ahnaf was sufficiently adroit to prevent bloodshed, 
but he did not succeed in extinguishing smouldering 
animosities. At the death of Yazid b. Mu‘awiya 
(64/683) a rising occurred there, and the governor 
‘“Ubayd Allah b. Ziyad [g.v.] placed an Azdite, Mas‘id 
by ‘Amr al-‘Ataki, in charge of the city, but the latter 
was assassinated shortly afterwards. The Azd faction 
then allied themselves with the Bakr and the ‘Abd 
al-Kays against the Tamim, whom al-Ahnaf had 
exhorted to adopt a moderate policy towards the 
Azd. The situation remained extremely confused for 
‘several months; finally al-Ahnaf agreed to a com- 
promise favourable to the Azd, and contributed 
from his own funds to an indemnity for the Azdite 
victims. When order was restored, he devoted his 
energies to achieving an alliance of the various tribes 
at Basra against the common enemy in the shape 
of the Khiridjites who were threatening the city, 
and it was he who, in 65/684-5, proposed that the 
Azdite al-Muhallab [¢.v.] should be entrusted with 
the command of an expedition against the Azrakites 
which the populace hoped to induce him to undertake. 
In 67/686-7 the Shi‘ite agitator al-Mukhtar [q¢.v.] 
‘succeeded in recruiting supporters at Basra, but 
al-Ahnaf took his stand against the Shi‘ites, and 
‘succeeded in evicting al-Mukhtar’s partisans from 
the city. He then assumed command of the Tamim 
contingent of the Basra forces which, under the 
orders of Mus‘ab b. al-Zubayr, marched to attack 
al-Mukhtadr at Kifa. It was there that he died, at 
an advanced age. 

His line soon came to an end, but his memory was 
kept alive by the Tamim who considered him one of 
their greatest leaders. He was something of a poet, but 
above all he left a reputation for sagacity, which is 
conveyed by alarge number of aphorisms and maxims, 
some of which have become proverbs; his hilm is 
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compared to that of Mu‘awiya, and is also proverbial; 
hence the saying: atlam min al-Aknaf (al-Djahiz, 
al-Hayawan', ii, 92; al-Maydani, i, 229-30). 
Bibliography: Djahiz, Baydn and Hayawan', 
index; idem, Mukhtar, Berlin ms. 5032, 810-860; 
Baladhuri, Ansab, iv b, v, index, Istanbul ms. 
ii, 994 ff. (see B. Et. Or., 1952-4, 208); Ibn Sa‘d, 
Tabakét, vii/i, 66-69; Dinawari, al-Akkbar al-Tiwal, 
173-74; Ibn Kutayba, Ma‘ari/, Cairo 1353/1934, 
36, 37, 134, 186-87, 250, 268; idem, ‘Uytin al- 
Akhbar, index; Ibn Nubata, Sark al-“Uyun, 53-573 
Tabari and Ibn al-Athir, index; Ibn Hadjar, 
Isadba, no. 429; Maydani, Amthal, Cairo 13§2, i, 
229-30, ii, 274; A ghani, index; Goldziher, Muh. St., 
II, 96, 205; Ch. Pellat, Milieu basrien, index. 

(Cu. PEtvat) 
av-AHSA [see at-HASA and HUFHUF]. : 
at-AHSA?l, SHayxH AuMAD B. ZAYN AL-DIN B. 

IBRAHIM, founder of the theological school 
(later, after his excommunication by the Shit 
mudjtahids, more properly speaking ‘‘sect’’) which, 
from his designation, took the name of Shaykhi 
(g.v.]. He was born in al-Ahsa? (Arabia) in 1166/1753. 
His biographers record his great piety from his 
years of infancy. At the age of twenty, already 
learned in the religious sciences, he went on pil- 
grimage to the Shi‘ite sanctuaries in al-‘Irak, where 
he had his first successes, obtaining from their 
mudjtahids “‘licences’’ to teach the religious sciences. 
After establishing himself with his family in Bahrayn, 
and later in Basra, he made several journeys in al- 
“Irak and, from 1221/1806 onwards, also in Persia, 
where he made the pilgrimage to Mashhad and, on 
his return, settled at Yazd as a teacher, enjoying the 
greatest veneration. Even the shah (Fath ‘Ali Shah 
Kadjar) summoned him to Teheran, and loaded him 
with honours. This, together with his great popularity, 
roused the jealousy of the divines of Yazd, and 
several reports began to circulate on the unorthodoxy 
of Shaykh Ahmad’s teachings; more particularly 
challenged were his eschatological doctrines, in 
which, according to the ‘orthodox’ Shi‘ite theologians, 
he had denied the resurrection of the body and inter- 
preted it as a purely spiritual resurrection (see 
SHAYKAHI). After a final pilgrimage to Karbala, he 
settled in 1229/1814 in Kirmanshah, whence he made 
several journeys (into al-‘Irak and, in 1232/1817-8, 
to Mecca). His definitive rupture with the muditahids 
took place at Kazwin about 1239-40/1824, after his 
teturn from another pilgrimage to Mashhad, in 
consequence of a discussion with the fiery Hadjdil 
Mulla Taki Barakani, uncle of the famous Babi 
poetess Tahira (or Kurrat al-‘Ayn, see BABI). The 
hostility of the mullés towards him steadily increased, 
and he was even accused of professing theories which 
never entered his head (e.g., the divinity of ‘All, 
the doctrine of tafwid, according to which God had 
entrusted the care of the worldly creation to the 
imams, etc.). After many wanderings, interspersed 
with teaching and the composition of his numerous 
works, he died in the course of a pilgrimage to Mecca, 
at the age of 75 years, near Medina, in 1241/1826, 
and was buried there. His theological works (in- 
cluding minor treatises) number about a hundred. 
For his doctrines see art. SHAYKH!. The school 
founded by him was guided by his successor Sayyid 
Kazim Rashti [g.v.], and out of it there developed 
at a later date the Babi [¢.v.] movement. 
Bibliography: A. L. M. Nicolas, Cheikh 
Ahmad Lahcahi, Paris 1910 (Essai sur le Cheik- 
hisme, +); Brockelmann, S II, 844-5. For further 
bibliography see SHAYKHI. (A. Bausant) 
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AHSANABAD [see cuLBARGA]. 

AL-AHWAS a -AnsAri, ‘ABD ALLAH B. MuH. B. 
‘Asp ALLAH B. ‘Asim B, THABIT, Arabic poet, 
of the Bani Dubay‘a b. Zayd (a clan of al-Aws), 
born about 35/655; he spent his life mainly in the 
tefined society of Medina. The noble-born inhabitants 
of Medina had grown rich during the first conquests, 
acquired great wealth by the sale of historical 
buildings and gardens in the town and were, in 
addition, subsidized by the caliphs. They were, 
however, not allowed to take part in government 
and in political life and thus lived in a sort of political 
exile. Affluence and the exclusion of political aspi- 
rations exercised an influence also on the social life 
of Medina, which was dominated by worldly pleasures. 
In this milieu arose the urban poetry of love, of 
which ‘Umar b. Abi Rabi‘a, al-‘Ardji, and al-Ahwas 
were the main representatives. 

The first personal relations of al-Ahwas were 
with al-Walid, ‘whose guest he was on various 
occasions. ‘Umar b. ‘Abd al-‘Aziz, when he was 
governor of Medina, had him whipped for an 
amorous adventure (A ghdani', vi, 53-4). During the 
last years of al-Walid’s reign began his quarrel with 
Ibn Hazm, who was first kadi (94/713), and then 
governor (96/715) of Medina. Al-Ahwas slandered 
him in the presence of the caliph and also attacked 
him in his verses. This was aggravated by other 
political and moral offences, such as his love-affairs, 
his mentioning of noble ladies (e.g. Sukayna bint 
al-Husayn) in his poems, his conflict with the 
Islamic aristocracy, the suspicion of paederasty, 
immoral utterances, and perhaps also the circum- 
stance that he. was the member of a family which 
had taken an active part in the rising in Medina. 
On the instigation of the governing circles and by 
order of the caliph Sulayman he was whipped, put 
in the pillory, and exiled to the island of Dahlak 
in the Red Sea (A ghant', iv, 48, *iv, 246; tiv, 43, *iv, 
233; liv, 45, tiv, 239). He remained there during the 
reigns of Sulayman and ‘Umar II, i.e. for four or 
five years, although the Ansar, whose mouth-piece 
he was, interceded on his behalf. Yazid II released 
him and conferred on him rich gifts; al-Ahwas 
became his boon-companion and supported his 
political aims by a satire against the Muhallabids. 
Nothing more is known of al-Ahwas after his 
relations with Yazid; he died after an illness in 
110/728-9. 

The judgements about al-Ahwas’s character are 
negative: he had neither muruwwa nor din (A ghani', 
iv, 43, *iv, 233). He was, however, highly appreciated 
as a poet. He excelled chiefly in love poetry, fakkr, 
madh and hidja. He is praised for the ease of his 
diction, good sense, beautiful and agreeable expres- 
sions, and the well-ordered structure of his poems. 
He is, however, less original than ‘Umar b. Abi 
Rabi‘a; this is shown in his preference for the old 
themes of the kasida and the old metres. His language 
is influenced by the dialect of Medina (cf. K. 
Petrdtéek, in ArOr, 1954, 460-6). 

Bibliography: Aghani, iv, 40-7, *iv, 224-68 
and Tables, s.v. al-Ahwas; Ibn Kutayba, Skt%, 
329-32; Khisdna, i, 232-4; Diumabi, Tabakét, 
Cairo 1925, 334-45; Ibn Hazm, Djamhayva, 313. 
Verses by him in Bakri, -Mu‘djam; Bubturl, 
Hamdsa; Abi Tamm4m, Hamdsa; Yakit, Irshad; 
idem, Mu‘djam; LA; TA; Ibn Da?id al-Isfah4nl, 
Zakra. Studies by Hammer-Purgstall, Literatur- 
gesch., ii, 232-40; Brockelmann, I, 44;. Rescher, 
Abriss der ar. Ltt., i, 167-8; Pizzi, Lett. av., 115; 
Gaudefroy-Demombynes, Ibn Qotaiba, Introduction 
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au livre de la poésie et des podtes, 64-7; Taha 

Husayn, Hadith al-Arba‘a’, ii, Cairo 1926, 93-104; 

K. Petratek, Al-Ahwas al-Ansari, pHispévky k 

posndnt tivota a dila, thesis, Prague 1951 (to appear 

in ArOr). (K. PerrAcek) 

AL-AHWAZ (or AHWAz), a town, is situated 
(31°r9’ N, 48°46’ E) on the Karin river at the point 
on the Khizistan plain where it cuts through a low 
sandstone ridge; this ridge causes rapids which 
impede navigation and necessitate the trans-shipment 
of goods from vessels on the lower river to those 
on the upper or vice versa. Attempts have been made 
to identify Ahw4z with the town of Aginis mentioned 
by Strabo, but it is more likely that it stands on 
the site of Tareiana where, in Achaemenian times, 
the royal road connecting Susa with Persepolis and 
Pasargadae crossed the river by a bridge of boats. 
Nearchus anchored his fleet just below this bridge 
after his memorable voyage up the Persian Gulf, 
(Cf. Pauly-Wissowa, s. vv. Aginis and Tareiana.) 

Tareiana was rebuilt by the Sasdnian king Ardashir 
I, who renamed it Hormuzd Ardashir and began the 
construction of the great dam across the rapids, 
Under him and his successors the town prospered 
greatly and became capital of the province of 
Susiana in place of Susa. (Cf. Th. Néldeke, Gesck. d. 
Perser und Araber sur zeit d. Sasantden, 13, 19; 
I. Guidi, in ZDMG, 1889, 410.) 

When the Muslim Arabs conquered Susiana 
(Khizistan) and took Hormuzd Ardashir, they 
renamed the town Sik al-Ahw4z, meaning ‘the 
market of the Hizi” (Ahw4z is the Arabic plural 
of Hizi, ie., Khizi or Khidji, in Syriac Hizdyé, 
a warlike tribe which has been identified with the 
OdEcot of the classical writers; hence also Khizistan 
[9.v.]). 

Ahw4z continued to prosper under the Umayyad 
and ‘Abbasid Caliphates. It was the centre of 
extensive sugar plantation [cf. suKKaR], but. the 
serious Zandj rebellion caused a decline towards the 
close of the 3rd/19th century. A recovery was sub- 
sequently made, but the collapse of the great dam 
some five and a half centuries later brought about 
the virtual ruin of the town and it ceased in con- 
sequence to be the provincial capital. At the begin- 
ning of the present century it had about 2000 
inhabitants, but the discovery of the important 
oilfields in Khizistan restored its fortunes to such 
an extent that it again became the capital of Kha- 
zistan in 1926. The town has also benefited greatly 
from the opening of the Trans-Persian railway; the 
line crosses the K4riin by a fine bridge which has 
for its foundations the remains of the great dam. 
Further downstream is. an imposing road bridge. 
In 1948 the population of Ahwaz exceeded 100,0v0, 
(See also kHOzisTAN, for the history of the province.] 

Bibliography: F. Wiistenfeld, in ZDMG, 1864, 

424 ff.; Le Strange, 233 ff.; Schwarz, Ivan, 315-24; 

K. Ritter, Erdkunde, ix, 219-30; J. de Morgan, 

Misston scientifique en Perse; ii (Etudes géographs- 

ques), 275 ff.; A. Kasrawi, Ta?rikk-+ Pan-Sad 

Sdla-yi Khiztstan. (L. Lockuart) 

Al ...{for words beginning with al, see under ay]. 

‘A-ILA (a), “family”. From the root ‘WL or 
‘YL, this word is not found in the Kur’4n except 
(ix, 28) as a variant reading for ‘ayla “poverty”, 
but a marginal gloss in the Kdmis al-Muhif (2nd 
ed., iv, 24) and a faditk quoted by al-Ghazall attest 
the meaning “family”. The modern neo-classic 
language uses it freely, perhaps influenced by the 
Ottoman civil code (Madjalla), for example bukik-i 
“@Pile kardr-ndmesi, “Ottoman family law’, (J. O. 
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Ottoman, 14 Muharram 1336), but the polished style 
to-day prefers usra. 

Sociological theories. The collective work of 
the Arab genealogists is based implicitly on the 
assumption that the tribe is a family on a larger 
scale. Robertson Smith has made a just appreciation 
of this over-simplified conception, which is osten- 
sibly based on common sense, and, more recently, 
Bichy. Farés (L’Honneur chez les Arabes, Paris 1932, 
49-50) has recognized “that it appears impossible 
to study the social morphology of the ancient 
Arabs”. This picture corresponds to that given by 
the nomads regarding their social structure. But 
does it correspond to reality? The existence of 
ancestor-worship and of the cult of the dead among 
the Semites, disputed by Renan, has been proved 
by A. Lods as regards biblical antiquity, and by 
I. Goldziher as regards the Arab world. The cult 
of the dead concerns the family because the natural 
ministers of such a cult are recruited from within 
the family, and because it implies a posterity for 
its own perpetuation. It is not impossible even 
that this cult may have played some part in the 
formation of the family, and especially in establishing 
it as a religious unit, endued with social functions. 
Easily-recognizable traces of the cult of the dead, 
to which Islam has been opposed since its inception, 
persist even to the present day, with unmistakable 
signs of propitiatory rites. The need, still felt to 
be imperative, for descent in the male line could be 
a final relic of this cult. On the other hand, to liken 
saint-worship and the veneration ot holy places to 
ancestor-worship is to invite disagreement. The 
inter-connexion between divine and human genealo- 
gies has been amply demonstrated by Dhorme (La 
Religion des Hébreux nomades, Brussels 1937, Ch. 
xviii). It confirms the identification of legal relation- 
ships involving protection or alliance, with kinship, 
an idea which still exists among the nomads, and 
which is typical of the patriarchal system. 

The basic social unit among the Semites was the 
clan (Hebrew mishpaha, Arabic hayy [q.v.}]). The 
totemistic theory of an exogamous organization 
between maternal clans has been brilliantly developed 
by Robertson Smith (Kinship and Marriage in early 
Arabia, Cambridge 1885). In his review of this work, 
Néldeke (ZDMG, 1886, 148-87) disputes the im- 
portance of the naming of clans after animals 
“which occurs, relatively speaking, much rarer than 
the exposé of the author would imply”. But, in 
addition to the linguistic arguments based on the 
words indicating the clan by allusion to a uterine 
relationship, and on two parallel series of names 
of kinship, agnate and cognate, all the facts 
so far advanced hardly seem to provide a better 
explanation. Marriage customs of a matriarchal 
character seem to have persisted relatively late in 
the Peninsula. The lack of a prohibition of incest 
in the paternal line is also adduced as evidence by 
R. Smith (ibid., 163), but Wellhausen (Die Ehe bet 
den Arabern, Nachr. von d. kénigl. Ges. a. Wiss. u. d. 
Georg-August Univ. su Gottingen, 1893, 431-82) is of 
the opinion (441) that this has not been sufficiently 
proved. Even if one admits the existence of a tote- 
mistic period during remote antiquity, the patriarchal 
régime is firmly established from the dawn of the 
historical era, and the notable survivals of earlier 
practices pose a difficult problem. According to 
Gertrude H. Stern (Marriage in Early Islam, London 
1939), certain marriage alliances of a political 
nature, contracted by the Prophet with the tribes, 
were of a difterent character from the others, and 
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the women continued to reside amongst their own 
clan (appendix A, 151-7). In fact it is possible tc 
find, up to the contemporary epoch, evidence of this 
type attested in Assyrian legislation. It is, however, 
indisputable that the family regime has become 
patriarchal. 

The family in Islam. Islam did not create 
the practices of the social milieu in which it appeared, 
and to begin with it concerned itself only with 
improving the moral standards governing these 
practices. In the second period, at Medina, the 
Prophet, now head of the State, is led to dispense 
justice and to create, in progressive stages, a system 
of rules, called into being by judgements in individual 
cases, with the force of statutory law. The work by 
G. H. Stern quoted above shows that he followed a 
plan of reform, by unifying the chaotic practices of 
pagan Arabia. This unification could not have been 
completed, as is clear from monographs on present 
day customs. Elements borrowed from conquered 
peoples have been incorporated in the original 
Arabic background. But if the lack of unity displays 
itself in a marked discrepancy between fact and 
theory, the overall picture nevertheless reflects the 
type of patriarchal family which has maintained its 
position with remarkable stability throughout the 
Near East, and which is already depicted in the 
ancient Hittite, Babylonian, Assyrian and Sumerian 
systems of law. In its most primitive forms, the 
authority of the head of the family is entirely 
unrestricted; it becomes weaker among the settled 
populations of the great cities. This patriarchal 
authority is the origin of the laws on divorce, poly- 
gamy etc. The veil (hidja@b [g.v.]), which goes back 
to remote antiquity, is not strictly relevant to the 
subject of family institutions, although it is in 
keeping with their patriarchal character. In short, 
the Muslim family recalls in certain respects though 
with some notable points of difference that portrayed 
in European literature in the heyday of the Middle 
Ages. See also HARIM, MAR?A, NIKAH, TALAK. 
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MIN, Persian word meaning “law, rite, insti- 
tution.’’ Among the works translated from Pahlawi 
into Arabic by Ibn al-Mukaffa‘ in the middle of the 
2and/8th century, the Fihrist, 118, mentions an 
Ain-ndma (sometimes rendered in Arabic as-Kitab 
al-Rusim). This work which, like the Khuddy-nama, 
was of a quasi-official character, presumably con- 
tained an account of the organisation of the Sasanid 


| state, of the privileges and prerogatives of the classes, 


and of court life and etiquette (Christensen calls it 
“le vieil almanach royal’), much of its contents 
being of asententious and didactic nature. Fragments 
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of the A?in-ndma, translated by Ibn al-Mukaffa‘, are 
preserved in the ‘Uyén al-Akhbaér of Ibn Kutayba, 
and the most important of these, relating to military 
tactics, archery and polo, have been studied by 
Inostranzev. It is possible that, co-existent with 
the large official A?in-nama, there were lesser works 
of a specialized nature dealing ‘with each branch of 
court education. This belief arises from other titles 
quoted in the ‘Fihrist, namely, Ain al-Ramy and 
Ain al-Darb bi’l-Sawdlidja, although these could be 
considered merely as portions of or extracts from the 
larger work. The Sasanid 4in-ndma is also mentioned 
by al-Mas‘idi (Tanbih, 104-6); (pseudo ?)-Djahiz, 
in the Kitab al-Tadj fi Akhlak al-Mulak, which has 
very full materials concerning the manners and 
etiquette of the Sasanids, also refers to, but does not 
quote directly, an Ain al-Furs. The title of A?in 
was used later in other works on Persian Islamic 
history and institutions, such as the 4?in-t Akbari, 
being that part of the Akbar-nama of Abu’! Fadl 
‘Allami [g.v.] (16th century) which is devoted to the 
institutions of Akbar’s court. 

Bibliography: Inostranzev, Sasantdskie Etiudi, 

St. Petersburg, 1909, 25-80; F. Gabrieli, L’opera 
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(F. GaBriExi) 

AIR (avr), also called AsBEN, mountainous 
district of the Sahara, falling between lat. 
17°-21° N., and long. 7°-9° E. It comprises three 
distinct regions: 1) the northern Air, consisting 
wholly of plateau and plain; 2) the central Air, 
which is a homogeneous unit, has a rugged landscape, 
with peaks rising to 5,000 ft.; 3) the southern Air, 
consisting of rocky plateaus sloping towards the 
Sudan, The rainfall, more abundant in the Air than 
in the rest of the Sahara (rainy season from June to 
August) feeds underground basins which support a 
fairly rich vegetation (gum trees); agriculture is, 
however, on a small scale, and the country owes its 
important place in the economic life of the Sahara 
primarily to its position on caravan routes (azalay). 
It possesses strata of slate, and hot springs; primitive 
handicrafts are still carried on. 

The population of the Air is composed of two 
main elements: negroid (Hausa) and Berber—the 
Kel Air who form one of the seven principal Tuareg 
groups; they comprise the Kel Geres and the Kel Ui 
(Ewey), the latter having intermarried to a consider- 
able extent with the Hausa. According to the cen- 
suses of 1933-8, the Kel Air number 27,765. They 
are a semi-settled people, and live in villages or in 
primitive encampments. The most important town 
is Agades. Founded in the 15th century, it became 
after 1515 the capital of the sultanate of the Kel Ui 
who, in the Ai, had just supplanted the Kel Geres. 
Agades is now the chief town of a region (Niger 
Territory) of which the Air is part. 

The whole population is Muslim (the Kel Geres 
since the gth/15th century), and religious activity 
is relatively keen, owing to the presence of religious 
brotherhoods with considerable numbers of adherents. 
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‘OISHA BINT ABI BAKR, the third and 
favourite wife of the Prophet, was born at 
Mecca about 614. Her mother, Umm Rim§an, came 
from the tribe of Kinana. Muhammad gave ‘A?isha 
the kunya Umm ‘Abd Allah, after the name of her 
nephew ‘Abd Allah b. al-Zubayr. 

The usual story of her marriage to Muhammad is 
that the initiative came from Khawla bint Hakim, 
wife of ‘Uthman b. Maz‘in, who possibly helped 
Muhammad in doinestic matters. Some time after 
the death of Khadidja, Khawla suggested to Muham- 
mad that he should marry either ‘A?isha, the six- 
year old daughter of his chief follower, or Sawda 
bint Zam‘a, a widow of about 30, who had gone as 
a Muslim to Abyssinia and whose husband had 
died there. Muhammad is said to have asked her to 
arrange for him to marry both. It had already been 
agreed that ‘A?isha should marry Djubayr b. 
Mut‘im, whose father, though still pagan, was 
friendly to the Muslims. By common consent, 
however, this agreement was set aside, and ‘A?isha 
was betrothed to Muhammad. Since Muhammad 
had a political aim in nearly all his marriages, he 
must have seen in this one a means of strengthening 
the ties between himself and Aba Bakr, his chief 
follower. The marriage was not consummated until 
some months after the Aid@jra (in Shawwal 1 or 2/ 
April 623 or 624). ‘A?isha went to live in an apartment 
in Muhammad’s house, !ater the mosque of Medina. 
She cannot have been more than ten years old at 
the time, and took her toys to her new home. Mu- 
hammad sometimes joined in her games with them. 
She seems to have possessed great beauty, both as 
child and as young woman, and to have remained 
Muhammad's favourite even after he had married 
several other beautiful women. Her position as 
principal wife, however, may partly depend on her 
father’s position in the community. 

A serious crisis developed out of an incident on 
the return from the expedition against Banu 
‘Il-Mustalik in 5/627, on which ‘A?isha accompanied 
Muhammad. At the last halt before Medina ‘A’isha, 
who had gone a little way from the camp to satisfy 
a natural need, dropped a necklace and spent some 
time searching for it. She was so light in weight 
that the men who loaded her litter on the camel 
had not noticed her absence from it, and the whole 
caravan had moved off before she returned to the 
camp. She sat down to wait, and was eventually 
found by a handsome young man, Safw4n b. al- 
Mu‘attal al-Sulami, who escorted her back to 
Medina. In the circumstances of the time, especially 
in view of the imposition of the #idjab on Muham- 
mad’s wives, this was highly improper. Gossip was 
magnified, however, not merely by personal enemies 
of ‘A?isha and her family, but by ‘Abd Allah b. 
Ubayy, the leader of the Munafikiin or Hypocrites. 
Already during the expedition he had given ex- 
pression to his dissatisfaction with the growing 
power and prestige of Muhammad. It became clear 
at length that there was no solid evidence against 
‘A?isha, and Muhammad received a_ revelation 
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(Kur’4n, xxiv, 11 ff.) implying her innocence and 
rebuking those who had gossiped. ‘Abd Allah b. 
Ubayy was publicly humiliated. 

A number of stories about ‘A?isha have been 
preserved from the later years of Muhammad’s 
life. They depict Muhammad as having genuine 
aftection for ‘Aisha, and ‘Aisha as being devoted 
to him. They do not, however, justify the view (cf. 
H. Lammens, Le Triumvirat Abou Bakr etc., MFOB, 
iv) that she engaged in political intrigue and influ- 
enced Muhammad’s decisions. Nevertheless, there 
seem to have been two factions among Muhammad’s 
wives, one led by ‘A?isha and Hafsa, the daughter 
of ‘Umar, which supported the policy of their 
fathers, and another led by Umm Salama of the 
Meccan clan of Makhziim; but their rivalry probably 
had little political effect. When Muhammad realized 
that death was near, he asked his wives to agree 
that he should go to ‘Aisha’s chamber and remain 
there, She nursed him for the few days of his illness, 


and his grave was made in the floor of her chamber. 


Aba Bakr and ‘Umar were also buried there. 

As Muhammad’s power increased, his wives had 
a more comfortable life and a higher status in the 
community, including the title “mothers of the 
believers” (cf. Kur’4n, xxxiii, 6); but they were 
forbidden to remarry (ibid. v, 53). ‘A?isha was thus 
left a childless widow about the age of 18. For two 
years her father was caliph, and then for ten ‘Umar, 
with whom she was on good terms, but she does not 
seem to have played any part in public affairs. As 
opposition grew against ‘Uthm4n, the third caliph, 
however, ‘Aisha came to have a leading part in 
it, though she was not in agreement either with the 
group of insurgents responsible for ‘Uthman’s assas- 
sination nor with the party of ‘Ali. She openly 
declared her opposition to the killing of ‘Uthman, 
but left Medina for Mecca to take part in the pil- 
grimage. Many motives have been alleged for this 
flight by ‘A?isha at a critical juncture. Perhaps the 
chief one was to help in organizing in Mecca a 
party of likeminded persons. . 

SUthm4n was assassinated in Dhu 'l-Hidjdja 35/ 
June 656. About four months later ‘A*isha left 
Mecca for Basra along with about 1,000 men of 
Kuraysh, professing to be taking vengeance for 
“Uthmdn. Shortly before this she had been joined by 
Talha and al-Zubayr. The three were now leaders of 
a movement in opposition to ‘Ali. They obtained 
control of Basra, and with many of the Muslims of 
that city marched to the outskirts to meet ‘Ali who 
had meantime left Medina for Kifa, and was ad- 
vancing against them. The battle (in Djumada II 
35/December 656) came to be known as the Battle 
of the Camel, since the fiercest struggle was round 
the camel bearing ‘A?isha’s litter. ‘All was victorious, 
and the opposing army was scattered. ‘A*isha 
herself was treated with respect, but Talha and al- 
Zubayr lost their lives. 

Atter this failure ‘Aisha lived quietly in Medina 
for over twenty years. She took no further active 
part in politics, but became reconciled to ‘Ali and 
did not oppose Mu‘awiya. Her approval and disap- 
proval, however, still seem to have counted for 
something. She died in Ramadan 58/July 678. In 
later times she was depicted as a model of piety, 
but it is difficult to know what is the basis of fact 
for this view. 

It is said that 1210 traditions were related on her 
authority, but barely 300 of these were retained by 
al-Bukh4rf and Muslim. She is said to have had a 
codex of the Kur’4n, and a few readings are given 


on her authority (cf. A. Jeffery, Materials for the 
History of the Qur’an, Leiden 1937, 231-3). She was 
noted for her knowledge of poetry and ability to 
quote it, and also for her eloquence; and she was 
versed in Arab history and other subjects. 

Bibliography: Ibn Hisham, index; Baladhuri, 
Ansab, v; Tabari, index; Ibn al-Athir, index; 
idem, Usd al-Ghaba, v, 501-4; Ibn Sa‘d, viii, 
39-56; Ibn Hadjar, Isdba, iv, 691 ff.; Mas‘idi, 
Muradj, iv; Nawawi (Wiistenfeld), 848 ff.; Ibn 
Hanbal, Musnad, vi, 29-282; F. Buhl, Das Leben 
Mukammads, passim; N. Abbott, Atshah the 
Beloved of Mohammed, Chicago, 1942. 

(W. MontGomery Watt) 

‘A?ISHA BINT TALHA, one of the most famous 
of Arab women. Daughter of a Companion of the 
Prophet, Talha b. ‘Ubayd Allah al-Taymi [q.v.], who 
had already won great renown, grand-daughter of 
Abi Bakr through her mother Umm Kulthim, and 
niece of ‘Aisha, the Prophet’s favourite wife, she 
combined nobility of birth with an imperious spirit 
and a rare beauty, which she was anxious should not 
go unnoticed. By nature a coquette, she courted the 
praises of the ghazal poets (‘Umar b. Abi Rabi‘a, i, 
80; Kuthayyir ‘Azza, Ibn Kutayba, Shi‘, 322; 
‘Urwa b. al-Zubayr, A ghdni, x, 60), and knew how 
to use to the best advantage the emotions which she 
inspired. She even occasioned the dismissal of the 
Governor of Mecca, al-Harith b. Khalid al-Makhzimi, 
who had agreed to postpone the hour of prayer in 
order to allow her to complete her fawaf (Aghani, iii, 
100, 103, 113; see Djahiz, Bighal, (ed. Pellat, in 
course of preparation) § 20, and A ghani, x, 60, for 
an anecdote concerning the brilliant retinue which 
she had obtained from the caliph for the purposes 
of her pilgrimage). She is reckoned as one of the 
mutazawuidjdt, i.e. women who have had several 
husbands; she married successively her cousin ‘Abd 
Allah b, ‘Abd al-Rakman b. Abi Bakr, Mus‘ab b. 
al-Zubayr, and after the latter’s death, ‘Umar b. 
‘Ubayd Allah b. Ma‘mar al-Taymi. The date of her 
death is not known. 

Bibliography: Ibn Kutayba, Ma‘éri/, Cairo 
1353/1934, 102-103; Ibn Sa‘d Tabakat, viii, 342; 
Baladhuri, Ansdab, xi, 16, 204-5, 222; Muhammad 
b. Habib, Mufabbar, Haydarabad, 1361/1942, 
66, 100, 442; Aghani, Tables; Nawawi, Tahdhib, 
850; A. von Kremer, Culturgesch. des Ortents unter 
den Chalifen, I, 29, II, 99. (Cu. PELLAT) 
‘AVISHA BINT YOSUF [see At-BA‘oni]. 
‘A-1SHA aL-MANNOBIYYA, Tunisian saint 

of the 7th/13th century whose name was ‘A?isha bint 
‘Imran b. al-Hadjdj Sulayman. The nisba by which 
she became known derives from her native village 
of Manniba (La Manouba), situated 5 m. W. of 
Tunis. She is also commonly known, especially at 
Tunis, by the reverential title of al-Sayyida. The 
contemporary historians of the Hafsid dynasty, 
under which she lived, maintain complete silence 
about her, but we possess a small anthology of her 
manakib written, in a style strongly influenced by the 
colloquial, by an anonymous semiliterate author; the 
latter appears to have made use of another anthology, 
composed during the saint’s lifetime or soon after 
her death by an imdm of the mosque at Manniiba. 
While still young, ‘A?isha gave evidence of her 
future vocation by a number of kavamat. When she 
reached a marriageable age, her mystical ideal 
caused her to refuse the cousin whom her parents 
wished her to marry and to flee to Tunis, where she 
took refuge in a kaysariyya (a kind of caravanserai) 
situated outside the old Bab al-Fallak (S.E. of the 
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town, later known as Bab al-Gurdjani). There she 
passed her life, enjoying, especially among the lower 
classes, a great reputation for saintliness, although 
certain doctors of law showed hostility towards her. 
Oral tradition relates that she received mystical 
teaching from the celebrated sifi Abu’l-Hasan al- 
Shadhili, who was at Tunis during her lifetime, 
but neither the mandaktb of the saint herself, nor those 
of the disciples of Abu’l Hasan, niake any reference 
to this. She died at an advanced age, 21 Radjab 
655/20 April 1257, or 16 Shawwal 653/19 Nov. 1255. 
She was buried in the cemetery which, in her time, 
was known as Makbarat al-Sharaf, and at the 
beginning of this century, a fervent devotee believed 
he had discovered her tomb. He erected there a 
wooden mausoleum which soon became a place ‘of 
pilgrimage for the women of Tunis. However, the 
locality where ‘Aisha lived continues to attract 
believers, especially women, and to-day bears the 
name of al-Mannibiyya. Around the old kaysariyya 
has grown up in the course of centuries a small 
group of buildings comprising an oratory, rooms for 
visitors, private dwelling-houses, and even a few 
shops. The visit (mé‘dd) to the sanctuary is performed 
by men on Thursdays, by women on Mondays. 
The house in the village of al-Manniiba where the 
saint was born has similarly been made the object 
of special veneration. During the reign of the 
Husayni Bey Muhammad al-Sadik (1859-82), it was 
converted into a huge building containing a zéwiya, 
private apartments, and a large covered courtyard 
where the religious fraternities held their meetings. 
To-day, the decline in saint-worship has meant the 
abandonment of the buildings at al-Manniiba. Much 
religious poetry in dialectal Arabic has been com- 
posed in honour of al-Sayyida Lalla ‘Aisha al 
Mannibiyya; Sonneck (Chants arabes du Maghreb, 
i, 5-7, ii, 36-9) has given examples of this verse. 
The cognomens al-Mannibiyya and al-Sayyida are 
frequently given to girls, especially in Tunis, and even 
a masculine cognomen, al-Mannibi, has been formed 
from the nisba of the Saint. 

Bibliography: Anon., Manakib al-Sayyida 
‘Aisha al-Mannibiyya, Tunis 1344/1925, 44 pp. 
(several Mss. of this work exist in Tunis itself); 
Muhammad al-Badjf al-Mas‘idi, al-Khulésa al- 
Nakiyya fi Umara Ifrikiya, Tunis 1323/1905, 643 
H. H. ‘Abd al-Wahhab, Shahirvat al-Tanustyyat, 
Tunis 1353/1934, 77-8; R. Brunschvig, Hafsides, 
ii, 329. (H. H. ABpuL-WaHaAB) 
AISSAOUA [see ‘isAwa). 

AJARAFE [see AL-SHARAF]. 

AK DENIZ [see BAHR AL-ROM). 

AK HISAR (T. “white castle’), name of several 
towns. 

1. The best known is Ak Hisir in Western 
Anatolia, formerly in the wiléyet of Aydin, since 
1921 in that of Manisa, situated in a plain near the 
left bank of the river Gérdiik (a sub-tributary of the 
Gediz), 115 m. above sea level. Known as Thyatira 
(see Pauly-Wissowa, s.v.) in antiquity and Byzantine 
times, it owes its Turkish name to the fortress on 
a neighbouring hill. Annexed by the Ottomans in 
784/1382, it was lost again during the disorders which 
followed Timiir’s invasion, and recaptured from the 
rebel Djunayd {q.v.] by Khalil Yakhshi Beg in 829/ 
1425-6 (see Hadjdji Khalifa, Takwim al-Tawdarikh). 
Before 1914 Ak Hisar had 12,000 inhabitants, of 
whom three-quarters were Muslims; in 1935 they 
numbered 21,000. The kadé of Ak Hisar in the 
wilayet of Manisa had, according to Cuinet (Turquie 
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@ Aste, iii, 548 f.), 31,746 inhabitants; in 1935 it had 
91,000. 

2. Ak Hisér in the Marmara district, now 
called Pamuk-ova, in the kadé of Geyve, wilayet of 
Izmid (Kodja-eli), situated on the left bank of the 
Sakarya river, and a station on the Anatolian 
railway. It was captured by the Ottomans in 708/ 
1308-9. The fortress, now deserted, commands a 
vast plain. The remains of many ancient columns and 
other buildings in the town and its neighbourhood 
bear witness to its earlier prosperity, but its ancient 
name is unknown. In 1935 it had 1,668 inhabitants, 
and its nahtye 9,324. 

3. Ak Hisar was formerly also the name of a 
small locality in Bosnia west of Sarajevo, at 
the outlet of the Prusekota in the Semeskilitza; 
its modern name is Polnyi (i.e. Lower) Wakuf. It 
was conquered by Mustafa Pasha in 907/1501-2 
{J. von Hammer, Rumili und Bosna, 166; Ch. Per- 
turier, La Bosnie, Paris 1822, 222). (K. SUssHEIM*) 

4. Town in Northern Albania, called 
also in Turkish Akée Hisar, and in Albanian 
Krujé, Kroya, ‘“well-spring’’, and formerly in the 
sandjak of Shkodra. Mentioned by the name of 
Kroas in the chronicle of Acropolites (13th cent.), it 
was in 1343 a Venetian possession and in 1395 passed 
into the hands of Constantine Castriota. It became 
famous as the residence of Scanderbeg (Iskender Beg 
{q-v.1), and withstood vigorous sieges in 1450, 1466, 
and 1468, before it was finally taken by Muhammad 
II in 883/14-15 July 1478. Later on it was the centre 
of the Bektashi {g.v.] order of darwishes in Albania. 
One of the graves of Sari Saltik Dede [q.v.] is shown 
in Kroya and the number of graves of Bektasht 
saints around the town:is considerable. Special reve- 
rence is paid to the tombs of Hadjdji Hamza Baba 
and Baba ‘Ali (with a ¢ekke). The citadel was 
demolished in 1248/1832 by order of Rashid Pasha. 
In the Albanian state the town became the centre 
of a sub-prefecture, and had in 1938 4,500 inhabi- 
tants, mastly Muslims. 

Bibliography: Ippen, Skutart. 71 f.; Wissen- 
Schaftliche Mitteilungen aus Bosnien, vii, 60; A. 
Degrand, Souvenirs de la Haute-Albanie, Paris 1901, 
215 ff.; F. W. Hasluck, in Annual of the British 
School at Athens, 1915. 121 f.; F. Babinger, in 
MSOS, 1930, 149; idem, Mehmed der Eroberer, 
index, s.v. Kruje. — For the date of the capture 
of the city see especially the contemporary 
chronicler Benedetto Dei (in Della dectma e delle 
altre gravezsze, della moneta, e della mercatura de’ Fio- 
rentint, ii, Lisbon-Lucca 1765, 270 f.). 

(K. SOssnzim-F. BABINGER) 

AK HISARI, nisba of several authors origi- 
nating from one of the places called Ak Hisar. To 
Ak Hisar in Aydin belong: 

(a) Ilyas b. ‘Isa, commonly called, Ipn ‘IsA B. 
Mapyjp-at-Din, author of a Turkish book of prophe- 
cies (Kashj-i Rumds+ Kunds) which, composed in 
965/1557-8 when the Ottomans had reached the 
summit of their power, foretold the continuation of 
their empire until the end of the world and, from the 
numerical value of the letters of proper names, 
predicted the fate of the nation until the year 2035 
A.H. (Cf. Pertsch, Cat. Berlin, No. 45, 9; Krafft, 
Cat. Vienna Acad., No. 301; Fliigel, Cat. Vienna, 
No. 1502). A few other works of his in prose and in 
verse are mentioned by Hadjdji Khalifa (Fligel), iii, 
480, iv, 155, 412, 440 and by Mehmed Tahir (see 
bibliography). He died in 967/1559-60. 

Bibliography: Bursali Mehmed Tahir, ‘Uth- 

manll Mwalisflert, i, 18. 
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(b) MuHaMMaAD B. BaprR AL-Din, Muhyi ’1-Din | 


his commentary on Hafiz. His main work is a 
popular commentary on the Kur’an with the title 
Nasit al-Tansil (or Tansil al-Nazil), begun in Ak 
Hisar in 981/1574 and completed in 999/1590. The 
author dedicated it to Sultan Murad ITI. He became 
Shaykh al-Haram in Medina in 982/1574, was later 
in Damascus, where in 998/1589-90 he wrote an 
Arabic commentary on the Burda of al-Bisiri 
(Ahlwardt, Cat. Berlin, No. 7798), and died in 
Mecca towards the end of the year 1000/1592 (sic, 
according to the oldest sources). 

Bibliography: Brockelmann, II, 439, S II, 
651; SAta’i, Hada@ik al-Hak@?ik, 321; Na‘ima, 
Tarikh, 40; Hadjdjf Khalifa (Fliigel), ii, 380, 
iv, 528, vi, 339; Muhibbi, Kkuldsat al-Athar, iii, 
400; Mehmed Tahir, ii, 20. 

(c) Nastu, called NAWwALi, became in 990/1582 
tutor to the future Sultan Muhammad III, when 
the young prince was governor of Maghnisa. For him 
he wrote a Farah-name on the duties of a ruler 
(Rieu, Cat. Br. Mus., 117); this work claims to be 
the Turkish version of the Kitab al-R?Pasa wa'l- 
Styasa, allegedly written by Aristotle for Alexander 
the Great (HAdjdji Khalifa, (Fliigel), iv, 411, v, 89). 
He also translated the Akklak-i Muksini. To Nawal! 
is further attributed one of the Turkish translations 
of al-Ghazzall’s Kimiyd? al-Sa‘dda, but this is 
perhaps a confusion with the work of Muhammad 
b. Mustafa al-WAnI (d. 1000/1591). Nasih died in 
1003/1594-5. 

Bibliography : ‘Atal, 390; Mehmed JAhir, ii, 43. 
To Ak Hisar in Bosnia belong: 

(d) Hasan, called Kart. He was born in 951/1544 
and died in 1025/1616, having been di in his 
native town for more than twenty years. His tomb 
became a place of pilgrimage. He took part in the 
campaign of Egri (Erlau) in Hungary in 1004/1595, 
and during the campaign composed in Arabic a 
treatise on good government and on the necessity of 
reforms in the Ottoman administration, entitled 
Usal al-Hikam ft Nizam al-‘Alam. In the following 
year 1005/1597 he translated it himself into Turkish, 
at the request of high officials. He further wrote 
a popular compendium of theology, directed against 
the Sifis and other innovators, called Rawdat al- 
Diannat fi Usil al-I‘tikddat (completed in 1014/ 
1605), to which he himself wrote a commentary 
called Azhar al-Rawddat (completed in 1015/1606), 
a commentary on the ‘akida of al-Tahawi entitled 
Nar al-Yakin fi Usial al-Din, and a commentary on 
the Mukhtasar of al-Kudari. 

Bibliography: Brockelmann, II, 443, S II, 
659; Babinger, 144; SAtaI, 304; Hadjdji Khalifa 
(Fliigel), index, s.v.; Ewliya? Celebi, Siyahat-ndme, 
v, 445ff.; Mehmed Tahir, i, 277. For printed 
editions and French, German, and Hungarian 
translations of the treatise on government, see 
Babinger, loc. cit. 7 
(e) Hadjdji Nasim-Ocuirvu Ahmad b. Hasan 

described in 1186/1772-3, whilst prisoner in Germany, 

the campaign and the subsequent events in Bosnia 

ot 1148-1156/1735-1744 (cf. Babinger, 276, n. 1). 
(K. StssHeim-J. ScHacut) 

AK KIRMAN (KermAn), “White City” (or 
“White Emporium’), in Rumenian Cetatea Alba, 
in Russian Belgorod, town on the western bank of 
the Dniester estuary. In antiquity it was called 
Tyras. According to Constantine Porphyrogenetus 
(ed. and transl. Moravesik-Jenkins, 168, 62), the 


al-Munshi’, also called al-Sarikhani, al-Rimi, or al- 
Mufassir. It was at his suggestion that Sidi wrote 
| 


fortress was called “the White Castle’. The anony- 
mous ‘“‘Toparcha Gothicus” (in B. Hase’s ed. of Leo 
Diaconus, 496 ff.), however, calls it Maurokastron, 
“Black Fortress’. Subject to the Mongols after 1241, 
the town was frequently visited by Genoese traders, 
who called it Maurocastrum (Malvocastrum, Mon- 
castrum), but also Album Castrum. Abu ’1-Fida’, fol- 
lowing Ibn Sa‘id, calls it Akéa Kirman; ‘Ali (Kins 
til-Akhbar, iv, 218) referring to Abu ’1-Fida’, writes : 
“Akéa Kirm4n is known at present as Ak Kirman”. 
In the 14th century Maurocastro-Moncastro was a 
Genoese fortress, under the administration of the 
Officium Gazariae (= Khazaria), which comprised 
the Genoese colonies on the northern shores of the 
Black Sea. The Genoese fortress was restored by the 
Moldavians and the Turks, and still exists. Towards 
the end of the 14th century the town was occupied 
by the ruler of the newly established state of Mol- 
davia (in Turkish Boghdan {g.v.]), and remained 
under Moldavian domination until 1484. The fortress 
was attacked by an Ottoman fleet in 1420, and 
another attack was made in 1454. In 1455 the 
Voivoda Petru III recognized Ottoman sovereignty 
over Moldavia; the sultan Muhammad II, by a 
firman dated 5 Radjab 860/9 June 1456, gave the 
merchants of Cetatea Alba permission to frequent 
Adrianople, Brusa and Istanbul. 


The town was captured by Bayezid II on 4 August 
1484; the sultan directed the operations in person. 
(Cf. Fetth-ndme-yi Kara Boghdan, MS Cairo, adab 
turki, 131, 103 f; I. Ursu, Stefan cel Mare, Bucarest 
1925, 202-4; I. Bogdan, Cronice inedite atingdtoare 
de istoria Romdnilor, Bucarest 1895, 43, 58). Most 
of the inhabitants of the town were deported to 
Istanbul and Anatolia, and Ak Kirm&n became a 
Sandjak under the jurisdiction of the beylerbeyi of 
Rumelia. It was included in the eyalet of Ozt 
{g.v.], when this was created in 1593. According to 
‘Ayn-i ‘Ali, Kawanin-+ Al-+ ‘Othman (Istanbul 1280, 
12), the sandjak contained 914 timdrs. The custom 
duties of the port were regulated at the same 
period. The town is described by Ewliya Celebi 
(v, 108 f.) who visited it in May 1658. He mentions 
the fortress (read darn instead of birtin), mosques 
built by Bayezid II, Mengli Giray Khan, Selim I, a 
Wa‘iz Djami‘i, a medrese built by Selim I, and a ham- 
mam built by Bayezid II. He also mentions (vii, 501) 
the sanctuary of Mayak Baba Sultan near the ford of 
the Dniester. Muhammad Efendi Ak Kirm4ni, a well- 
known Turkish philosopher, was a native of the 
town (cf. Bursalf Mehmed Tahir, ‘Othmanlt Mi’ ellifiert 
i, 214). In addition to the original inhabitants, 
Ak Kirman and its district was inhabited by 
Turks and Crimean and Nogay Tatars; the Tatars 
were settled there after the attempt of the Voivoda 
Aron of Moldavia to capture the fortress in 1595. 

In 1502 the last chief of the Golden Horde, Shaykh 
Ahmad, fled to Ak Kirm4n, in order to rally his 
forces. Selim I made Ak Kirman the base for his 
operations against his father Bayezid II (1 April 
1511). The brothers Mehmed Girdy and Shahin 
Giray of Crimea in 1610 made the town their basis 
for raiding the Ukraine; they were, however, ousted 
by their brother the Khan Djanbey Girdy (cf. 
I. H. Uzungarsill, Osmanli Tarihi, iii/i, 176). Between 
1618 and 1636, Kantemir, Pasha of Silistria, con- 
trolied the region between the Danube and the 
Dniester and defeated the kalgay Husdm Girdy, ‘‘in 
the plain of Ak Kirman” (Hadjdji Khalifa, Fedhlaka, 
ii, 187); Murad IV, however, had his head cut off 
(Uzungarsilf, 180). Ewliya Celebi (vii, 497) describes 
the battle between the Tatars of Mehmed Girady Khan 
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and those of ‘Adil Girdy, under the walls of Ak Kirm4n. 

In 1683 the Cossack chief Kunicki advanced as 
far as Ak Kirman, but was pushed back by the 
serdar Bosnak .Sarl Siileymin Pasha (Findlklill 
Mehmed Agha, Stlahdar Ta?rikhi, Istanbul 1928, i, 
397, ii, 127, 185). The Russian general Igelstrém 
captured the town in 1770, but it was returned to 
the Porte by the treaty of Kiiciik Kaynardja (art. 
16). The fortress was repaired in 1780 (Topkapl 
Arsivi, E 10, 416; for other repairs from 1646 
onwards, see ibid. E 5880, 6237). In 1789 Potemkin 
occupied the town again (Djewdet, Tavikh?, iv, 332), 
but it was returned to Turkey in the peace of Yassi 
(1792), after which the fortress was strengthened. 

In 1806 the town was captured by the Russian 
colonel Férster and Prince Kantakuzino; the Tatars 
left the district and passed to the eastern bank of 
the Dniester. In the peace of Bucarest (1812), Ak 
Kirman was transferred to Russia. It was there 
that the short-lived Convention of Ak Kirman 
between Russia and Turkey, concerning the Ruma- 
nian principalities and Serbia, was signed in 1826. 
Subsequently the town shared the vicissitudes of 
Bessarabia. 

Bibliographie: N. lorga, Studit istorice 
asupra Chilies $t Cetafit-Albe, Bucarest 1899; 
G. I. Bratianu, Recherches sur Vicina et Cetatea 
Albd, Bucarest 1935; idem, Contributions al’ histoire 
de Cetatea-Albad (Akkerman) aux XIII* et XIV* 
siécles, Acad, Roumaine, Bull. Sect. Hist., xiii, 
Bucarest 1927, 25 ff.; B. Spuler, Gesch. d. gold. 
Horde, 408 (commercial relations with Kh*arizm 
and China in the Genoese period); Feridin Bey, 
Miinshe’at-i Selatin, i, 312, 319; Hasan Esiri, MS 
Millet Kiitiiphanesi T 803 (cf. Babinger, 267); 
A. Decei, Les Fetihname-i Karabogdan des XV° et 


XVI®* siécles, Actes XII®° Congr. Ortent.; O. F. v. |! 


Schiechta-Wssehrd, Walachei, Moldau, Bessarabien 
etc. in der Mitte des vorigen Jahrh., SBAk Wien, 
1863; Documente privitoare la istorta Romdnilor, by 
E, de Hurmuzaki, Bucarest 1887 ff. (A. Decr) 
AK KOYUNLU, “those of the White Sheep”, 
1ederation of Turkmen tribes, which rose in 
the region of Diydr Bakr in post-Mongol times (in 
the 14th century) and lasted till c. 908/1502. The 
name (cf. Chalcocondyles, ch. ix: Aeuxot ’ Aarpo- 
<mpo>Patdvtes) is unknown in earlier times. 
There is some uncertainty about the origin of the 
name, whether it refers to the breed of sheep, or to 
some kind of totem; the tumular stones of the 
Turkmens have often the form of rams, but such 
a symbol is absent in Uzun Hasan’s banner, see 
Uzungarsilf, pl. 49. The federation consisted of 
various Oghuz (Turkmen) tribes (Bayat, Ddger, 
Cepni, etc.) who had apparently arrived with the 
Saldjiks but, under the Mongols, led an inconspi- 
cuous existence. Among these clans must be parti- 
cularly distinguished the Bayundur clan, to which 
belonged the rulers, who, with their immediate 
followers, must have taken the leadership and 
organised the federation. The early period of these 
Turkmens (both Ak and Kara Koyunlu) is reflected 
in the Turkish epic poem Dede Korkut (Rossi), 
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Vatican 1952, 46-9. The Bayundur family (‘‘the 
amirs of Amid”’) are first mentioned by the Byzantine 
chroniclers in 1340. They several times attacked 
Trebizond, and in 1352 Kutlu Beg son of Tur ‘All 
married a princess of Trebizond, as later did his 
son Kara Yoluk (sometimes: Kara Yiiliik, “black 
leech’) ‘Uthm4n. This latter was the real founder 
of the Ak Koyunlu power. For a long time, as a 
soldier of fortune, he took service with the local 
rulers of Erzindjan and Siw4s and even with the 
sultans of Egypt. He succeeded in destroying two 
rivals: the chief of the Kara Koyunlu, Kara Muham- 
mad (in 791/1389) and Burhan al-Din of Siw&s 
(towards 799/1397). He submitted to Timir and, 
at his side, took part in the battle of Ankara (805/ 
1402), for which Timir gave him the whole of Diyar 
Bakr. However, till his death in 839/1435 he was 
unable to take a firm stand on the Armenian plateau. 

The Ak Koyunlu were hampered in their expansion 
by the rise of the rival federation of the Kara Koyunlu 
(whose original centres lay north of Lake W4n) 
especially when the latter’s chief Kara Ydsuf, after 
the death of Timir, returned to his principality and 
even ousted (in 813/1410) his former protectors, the 
Djalayirs. 

After a period of struggles between Kara ‘Uthm4n’s 
sons, ‘Alf and Hamza, the Ak Koyunlu came 
again to the fore with Uzun Hasan [q.v.], son 
of ‘Alf (871-83/1466-78), who failed in his attempts 
to contain the eastward expansion of the Ottomans, 
but had brilliant successes in the east (he defeated 
the last Kara Koyunlu; Djihanshah, in 872/1467, 
and the Timirid Abi Sa‘id, in 873/1468) and 
extended his dominions to Baghdad, Harat and the 
Persian Gulf. His son Ya‘kiib (883-96/1478-90) 
was, on the whole, a successful ruler, but after his 
death struggles began between his children and his 
nephews. Meanwhile, the Safawids were sapping 
the position of the Sunnite Ak Koyunlu by their 
Shifa propaganda carried on among the Turkmen 
tribes. In 908/1502, in a pitched battle in Sharar 
(near Nakhitew4an) Shah Isma‘il defeated Alwand 
b. Yiisuf b. Uzun Hasan. For some years the struggle 
was continued by Ya‘kib’s son Murad who had 
to flee to the west. He accompanied Sultan Selim 
during the latter’s invasion of Persia in 920/1514 
but finally died in the same year near Urfa. 

For some time an autonomous Ak Koyunlu prin- 
cipality existed in Mardin: princes Hamza b. 
‘Uthm4n, Djihangir b. ‘Ali and Kasim b. Djihangir. 
About 909/1503 the latter was killed by Alwand 
tetreating from Shah Isma‘il. 

In its heyday (under Uzun Hasan and Ya‘kib) 
the Ak Koyunlu power cut a figure in world affairs, 
and with the transfer of the capital to Tabriz, 
Persia was on the way to regain her political entity. 
The European powers (especially Venice) and the 
Pope sought alliances with the Ak Koyunlu against 
the prevailing Ottomans, Uzun Hasan’s agrarian 
census (kantin-+ Hasan padshak) was maintained for 
a time both in eastern Turkey and in Persia. 

The following is the genealogical tree of the 
Bayundur rulers: 


1. Kara ‘Uthman b. Kuflu b. Jur ‘Ali 


2. SAli 3. Hamza 
4. Djihangir 5. Uzun Hasan 
6. Khalil 7. Ya*kab Ughurlu Mubammad Maksad Yasui 
8. Baysunkur 13. Murad Abmad Géwde 9. Rustam 12. Alwand 


Ir Muhammad 
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The chronology is as follows. Kara ‘Uthman was 
killed in 839/1435 at the age of eighty. Of his sons 
who disputed his succession ‘Ali died in 842/1438 and 
Hamza in 848/1444. Diihangir ruled in the west 
848-74/1444-69. Uzun Hasan, b. 828/1424, ruled from 
857/1453, overthrew the Kara Koyunlu in 872/1467 
and died in 882/1478. Ya‘ktb ruled 883-96/1478-90; 
Baysunkur 896-7/1491-2; Rustam 897-902/1492-7; 
Ahmad Géwde 902-3/1397. After Ahmad Géwde’s 
death the struggle went on (903-7/1497-1502) 
between Muhammad, Alwand and Murad. Alwand, 
defeated by Shah Isma‘il in 907/1502, retreated to 
Diy4t Bakr and died in 910/1504. Murad, defeated 
by Shah Ism4‘il in 908/1503, fled to Baghdad, where 
he riled for four and a half years, and then went 
to Diyaér Bakr and Turkey. He died at the age of 
25 and with him the dynasty came to an end. 

Bibliography: The special history of the 
beginnings down to Uzun Hasan is the Ta’rikh-+ 

Diydrbakriyya by Aba Bakr Tihrani (being 

prepared for publication in Ankara by F. Siimer); 

for the reign of Sultan Ya‘kab ‘Alam-ara-yi 

Amini by Fadl Allah b. Razbihan (MSS in Paris 

and Istanbul—unpublished). Detailed general 

survey in Ghaffari, Djihan-adrad (with additions in 

MS Br, Mus. Or 141, fols. r90v-196v) and Miinedj- 

djim-basht, Sah@ if al-Akhbar (in the abridged 

Turkish translation, iii, 154-67). Numerous facts 

in historical works and documents in Persian, 

Turkish, Georgian, Armenian, Italian and Spanish; 

see bibliography in V. Minorsky, La Perse entre 

la Turquie et Venise, 1933; W. Hinz, Irans Auf- 
stieg, 1936 (early relations with the Safawis); 

I. H. Uzungarsilf, Anadolu beylikleri, 1937, 63-9, 

and index; V. Minorsky, A soyérghal of Qasim b. 

Jahangir (903/1498), BSOS, 1939, 927-60; idem, 

A civil and military review in Fars in 881/1476, 

BSOS, 1939, 141-78; idem, The Ag-qoyunlu and 

land reforms, BSOS, 1952, 449-62; IA, s.v. (by 

M. H. Inan¢g; many new facts). On Ak Koyunlu 

refugees in Turkey see T. G6kbilgin, Térkiyat 

Mecmuast, 1951, 35-46.—See also UZUN HASAN, 

(V. Minorsky) 

AK MASDJID, ‘‘White Mosque’, name of two 
towns: 

1. Town in the Crimea (local pronunciation: 
Ak Metet), founded in the 16th century by the 
khans of the Crimea in order to protect their capital, 
Baghte Saray, from nomad incursions. It was the 
residence of the crown prince (Ralghay sultan), 
whose palace was outside the town, according to 
Ewliy4 Celebi, vii, 638-41. The town was destroyed 
by the Russians in 1736, and rebuilt in 1784 under 
the name of Simferopol (although the local pepula- 
tion continued to use the Turkish name). 

2.A fortress on the Sir Darya, which belonged 
to the Ithanate of Khékand. It was captured by 
the Russians under general Perovsky on 9 August 
(28 July) 1853, and rebuilt in the same year under 
the name of Fort Perovsky. Renamed Perovsk, it 
became the capital of a district in the province of Sir 
Darya. In 1924, its name was changed into Kizil 
Orda; it was the capital of the Republic of Kazak- 
istan until 1928, when it became the capital of a 
province. - (W. BarTHOLD) 

AK SARAY (Ax Sard), “White Palace”, town 
in inner Anatolia. Its ancient name was Archelais 
{see Pauly-Wissowa, s.v.). Ak Saray was an im- 
portant place in the Saldjik period and the castle, 
now in ruins, was built under Kilidj Arslan II. 
Subsequently it passed under the domin‘on of the 
Karam4n-oghlus and the Ottomans. The great part 
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of the inhabitants was transferred by Muhammad IT 
to Istanbul after its conquest and a quarter in the 
capital received the name of Ak Saray after them. 
‘The town is an agricultural centre and has an 
important carpet industry, already mentioned by 
Ibn Battita, ii, 286; it is the capital of a hada 
belonging to the wiléyet of Nigde and had in 1935 
8,300 inhabitants (the kadé 19,000). Noteworthy 
monuments are the Ulu Djami‘ (beg. of 15th century, 
with a Saldjik minbar), the Zindjirli medrese (first 
half of the 15th century), the Kadiroghlu medrese, built 
under the Saldjiks and restored by the Karaman- 
oghlu Ibrahim Beg, the Nakkashi Djami‘i (modern, 
but with a minaret from the 14th century) and 
various kammdams; on the Erwal Tepe near the town 
there is a ¢iérbe in briquets from the 13th century. 

Bibliography: Fr. Sarre, Retse in Kleinasien, 

93 ff.; Ch. Texier, Aste Mineure, 509, 566; Ains- 

worth, Travels and researches in Asia Minor, i, 

192; E. Réclus, Nouv. géogr. univ., ix, 57%; 

Hamilton, Researches, ii, 22; Giilshen-i Ma“arif, i, 

521, 524; ‘Ali Diewad, Memalik-i ‘Othmantyyenin 

Tarikh we-Dioghrafiya Lughati, 21; W. Ramsay, 

Asia Minor, 284; Ewliya Celebi, ii, 191. 

(F. TarscHNeER) 

AK SARAY, palace near Gurgandj (Urgené), 
still mentioned in the ‘‘Shaybaniade”’ (ed. Vambéry, 
392). For the palace of the same name erected for 
Timir in Shahr-i Sabz, see kasu. 

AK SHAMS at-DIN, properly MuHAMMAD 
SHams .AL-MILLA wa’L-Din, saint of the Bayrd- 
miyya [g.v.] and discoverer of the tomb of Abt 
Ayyib al-Ansari near Constantinople. He was the 
son of a certain Hamza, who acquired fame in Syria 
as a worker of miracles and later died in the district 
of Kawak (near Amasia). Ak Shams al-Din was 
born in 792/1389-80 in Syria (Damascus) and came 
with his parents to Kawak in 799/1396-7. After the 
early death of his father (when Shams al-Din was 
seven years old) he engaged in theological studies; 
Badr al-Din b. Kadi Samawna is reputed to have 
been among his teachers. Later he obtained a post 
of Kur’4n teacher (miiderris) in SOthmandjtk. Not 
satisfied with the rational outlook of orthodox 
Islam, he sought a spiritual leader, undertaking for 
this purpose long journeys, extending to Persia and 
Transoxania. He gave up, following an exhortation 
in a dream, an attempt to attach himself to Zayn 
al-Din al- Khawafi, and about 830/1426-7 he turned, 
after some initial hesitations, to Hadijdiji Bayram 
[¢.v.], who shortly afterwards appointed him to his 
succession (khila@fet). The scenes of his later activities as 
Shaykh of the order and nature-healer were Begbazar 
(west of Ankara), where he built a small mosque 
and a mill, the district of Isklib (near ‘Othmandjfk) 
and Géyniik (near Brusa), The dates of his seven 
pilgrimages to Mecca are not known. Between 851/ 
1447-8 and 855/1451-2 he was called to Adrianople, 
to treat Siilayman Celebi, Radi ‘askar of sultan 
Murad II. He took part in the conquest of Con- 
stantinople as a preacher in the army; according 
to a later legend he discovered the tomb of Abi 
Ayyab al-Ansari [¢.v.] and worked other miracles 
of firdsa. He healed a daughter of Mehmed II and 
in general gained the favour of the sultan. After the 
conquest Ak Shams al-Din returned to Géyntik, 
where he died at the end of Rabi* II 863/1459. 
The story of his interpretation of a dream of the 
sultan before the battle of Terdjan against Uzun 
Hasan (1 August 1473) cannot refer to him and seems 
to be a forgery of Feridiin. Ak Shams al-Din had 
seven, according to others twelve, sons, the most 
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important of whom was the poet Hamdi [¢.v.]. He 
also wrote several medical and sifi works, which 
have not yet been published. In the history of the 
Bayramiyya, Ak Shams al-Din seems to have played 
a fatal part, because a quarrel between him and 
some of his companions caused the great secession 
of the Malamatiyya, which could not fail to hamper 
considerably the development of the whole order, 
Bibliography: Tashképrii-zade, al-Shaka ik 
al-NuSmaniyya (transl. O. Rescher, 145 ff.); Emir 
Hiiseyn, Mendkib-+ Ak Shams al-Din, Istanbul 
1301 (also used, on the basis of a MS, by Unver); 
Gibb, ii, 138 ff.; Bursali Mehmed Tahir, ‘Otk- 
manlt MéiPellifleri, i, 12 ff.; A. S. Unver, Ilim ve 
sanat bakimindan Fatih devri notlart, i, Istanbul 
1947, 127 ff. (“Halk menakibine gore Ak-semseddin 
ve Istanbul hakkinda’’; on his miracles, sayings, 
etc.); H. J. Kissling, Ag Sems ed-Din. Ein tiuirkischer 
Heiliger aus der Endseit von Byzanz, Byzantinische 
Zeitschrift, 1951, 322 ff. (with detailed justification 
of statements differing from views of earlier 
authorities). (H. J. Kissiinc) 


AK SHEHR, in modern Turkish orthography 
Aksehir, “White Town’’: 

(i) Town in inner Anatolia situated at the 
foot of the Sultan Dagh. In antiquity it was known 
aS Philomelium (see Pauly-Wissowa, s.v.). In old 
sources the name of the town occurs as Akshar, 
Akhshar or Akhshehir. It was under Saldjik and 
Karamah-oghlu dominion and was annexed by 
Bayezid I. In the 16th-17th centuries it is mentioned 
by the travellers Ghazzi, Makki and Ewliya Celebi. 
The town, capital once of a sandjak, now of a kada 
in the wiléyet of Konya, gained its importance from 
its situation on the Istanbul-Baghdad road (now on 
the railway line), and is also an agricultural centre; 
in 1935 it had 10,335 inhabitants (some of them 
immigrants from Greece and Yugoslavia); the kada 
60,000. Its mosque was founded by Bayezid I, the 
Tash Medrese has an inscription of the Saldjakid 
Kayka?iis I (613/1216) but is of a later time. Other 
monuments are a tekke with an inscription of Sahib 
£At& from the time of Kayka?is II (659/1260-9); the 
tomb of Sayyid Mahmid Khayrani, with an octagonal 
pyramid (621/1224; restored in the beginning of the 
15th century) ; the Ulu Djami‘ (beg. of 15th century); 
Iplikéi Djami* (7338/1337) ; and an tmaret. The modern 
tomb of Nasr al-Din Khodija [q.v.] bears the date of 
386/926. 

Bibliography: V. Cuinet, La Turquie 2’ Asie, 

i, 803, 818; Cl. Huart, Konia, Paris 1897, 109-17; 

idem, Epigraphie Arabe d’Asie Mineure, Revue 

Sémitique, 1894, 28-34; Fr. Sarre, Reise in Klein- 

asien, 21f.; Ch. Texier, Aste Mineure, 435; 

Ainsworth, Travels and Researches in Asia Minor, 

ii, 63; Hamilton, Researches, ii, 185; ‘All Diewad, 

Memdalik-i ‘Othmantyyenin Tarikh we-Dioghrafiya 

Lughati, 21; Ewliya Celebi, ii, 15 ff. 

(CL. Huart-F. TAESCHNER) 

(ii) Ax Sueur (also AkSHAR or ASHKAR; Piz- 
zigani, 1367, writes Azcar), town fn north-east 
Anatolia, on the Kelkit irmak between Koylu 
Hisar and Sushehri; it is often mentioned by early 
‘authors, and occurs as late as in Katib Celebi’s 
Dithan-niimd, 627. It is probably identical with 
the modern village of Giizeller or Ezbider. The 
mame was preserved, even longer than for the 
town, for the plain (Ak Shehir Owasi), which is 
regularly mentioned in the iteneraries of the Ot- 
toman armies on their campains against Persia 
and Georgia. 
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Bibltography: F. Taeschner, Das anatolische 
Wegenetz, ii, 2 (with further references). 
(F. TarscHner) 
AK SU (T.), “white water’’, (1) technical term 
for the original bed of a river (also ak darya), 


- from which a canal (kava su or kara darya) is derived; 


(2) mamie of several rivers in Turkish-speaking 
countries; they are sometimes better known under 
other names. The following are some of the rivers 
that bear in Turkish the name of Ak Su: (i) one of 
the source rivers of the Ami Darya [q.v.], also called 
Murghab [g.v.] or the “River of Kialab’’; (ii) the 
“southern’’ Bug (in Ukrainian: Boh) in the Ukraine 
(so regularly in the Ottoman historians), which 
forms at its issue into the Black Sea a common 
estuary with the Dnieper; (iii) a rapid mountain 
stream in Eastern Turkistan (Sin-kiang), which, 
coming from the T‘ien-shan, flows in a S. E, direction 
towards the Tarim (Yarkand Darya) and reaches it 
somewhat above its junction with the Khotan Darya 
near Sil, The town of Ak Su (see next article) receives 
its name from this stream. (B. SpuLeR) 
AK SU, town in Eastern Turkistan (Sin-kiang), 
about 6 km. to the north of the river of Ak Su (see 
preceding article), approximately opposite to its 
junction with the Tawshkan Darya; 1006 m. above 
the sea, 41°14, 7’ N, 80° E; on the northern caravan 
route, between Maralbashi and Kuta. A little 
upstream from the modern town lies another settle- 
ment called Ak Su, and N.E. of both is the “Old 
Town’’, which possibly both correspond to older 
settlements with Chinese names of their own (see 
below). Ak Su is first mentioned with its Turkish 
name in the 8th/14th century only; the usual iden- 
tification (current since Deguignes) with Auzakia in 
Ptolemy is therefore more than doubtful. Its iden- 
tification with various Chinese toponyms is not yet 
finally settled. W. Barthold had identified it (mainly 
on the basis of its present Chinese name, see below) 
with the W6n-su of the Han period and the B.néil 
(B.néak ?) of the Hudid al-‘Alam (ed. Minorsky, 98) 
and Gardizi (in Barthold’s Otcét o poyezdkye v 
Srednyuyu Aziyu, St. Petersburg 1897, 91); later, 
however, he gave up this view. P. Pelliot identified 
Ak Su with the Ku-mo of the Han period (Pa-lu-kia 
in Hsiian-tsang, Po-huan in the T‘ang period; al- 
Idrisi’s ‘“Bakhuw4n’’), Chinese merchants in Ak Su 
are mentioned already about 1400 (Nizam$hami, 
Zafar-nama), but even in 1475 its importance was 
small in comparison with other towns of Eastern 
Turkistan (W. Barthold, 12 Vorlesungen, Berlin 1935, 
220); according to Haydar Mirza’s Ta°rikh-i Rashidi, 
however, it was about 1547 one of the capitals of 
the country. In modern times the importance of the 
town (which did not reach, however, that of Y4ar- 
kand, Kashghar and Jurfan) lay in its role as a 
commercial centre and a junction of roads between 
China, Siberia, Eastern and Western Turkistan, 
Kashmir, Ladakh and India. It had also a military 
importance. It is said that at one time the town had 
6000 houses, six caravansarays, five madrasas, and 
a wall with four gates. As the town was almost 
completely destroyed by an earthquake in 1716, no 
old buildings have been preserved. By the travellers 
of the roth century (A. N. Kuropatkin, 1876-7; 
N. M. Prdeval’skiy, 1885-6; Carey, 1885-6; F. E. 
Younghusband, 1886; Sven Hedin, 1895) it is 
described as having about 15,000 inhabitants and 
being about 2 km. in circumference. The livelihood 
of the inhabitants was based on metalwork, cotton 
materials of very good quality (bazz), saddles, 
bridles, jewellery and the breeding of camels, horses 
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and cattle. Between 1867 and 1877 Ak Su belonged 
to Ya‘kib Beg [y.v.] of Kashghar, since 1877 again 
to China (Chinese name: Wén-su-chow) ; the Chinese 
chose the town for the residence of the president 
(tao-t‘at) of the “Four Eastern Towns’’ (Ak Su, 
Kuéd, Kara Shahr and Ué Turfan). In the 2oth 
century it shared the changing fortunes of Eastern 
Turkistan. The number of the inhabitants (presu- 
mably mostly Sunni Eastern Turks) is at present 
given as between 20,000 and 40,000, who occupy 
themselves also with carpet weaving. 
Bibliography: P. Pelliot, La ville de Ba- 
khouan dans la géographie d’ldrigt, T‘oung-pao, 

1906, 553-6; idem, Notes sur les anciens noms de 

Kuda, @’Aq-su et a’'Ud-Turfan, Toung-Pao, 1923, 

126-32; the materials are put together in Hudid 

al-‘Alam, 293-7, cf. also 27 f. and the map, 279; 

Brockhaus-Efron, Entsiklopediteskiy slovar', St. 

Petersburg 1890, i, 307 f.; A. Herrmann, Atlas of 

China, Cambridge (Mass.) 1935, 24, 37, 58, 60; 

Bol’shaya Sovyetskaya Entstklopediya*, 1950, i, 

617 f. (B. SpuLER) 

AK SU (AkH Su), village near Shemakhi, 
(Russian Shemakha) in Soviet Adharbaydjan, with 
a mosque, a bazar and with the ruins of “New 
Shemakhi”’ (q.v.]. (B. SpuLEr) 

AK SUNKUR, “White Falcon”, the name of 
many Turkish officers, of whom the following are 
the most important: 

1. Ax Sunkur B. ‘ABD ALLAH Kasim aL-DawLa, 
known as AL-HApj1s, mamlik of Malik-shah [9.v.], 
who appointed him to the government of Aleppo in 
480/1087. He at first supported the efforts of the 
Saldjik prince Tutush [g.v.] to establish himself in 
Syria, but after Malik-shah’s death he, with the 
other governors in northern Syria and the Djazira, 
declared for Barkiyadruk, and was defeated and 
executed by Tutush near Aleppo in Djumada I, 
487/May 1094. He was the father of Zankl (@.v.), 
afterwards atabeg ot Mosul, and is highly praised 
for his justice and good government. 

Bibliography: Ibn al-Kalanisi (Amedroz), 

119-26, trans. Le Tourneau, Damas de 1075 4 1154, 

Damascus 1952, 15-27; Ibn al-Athir, x, 98, 149-51, 

157-8; Ibn Khallikin, no. 99: Ibn. al-‘Adim, 

Ta?rvikk Halab, ii, Damascus 1954, index. 

2. Ax SUNKUR AL-AHMADILI (see AHMADILI}. 

(H. A. R. Giss) 

AK SUNKUR aL-BURSUKI (As Sa‘ip SayF 
AL-Dtn Kasim AL-Daw a), originally a mamlik of 
Bursuk (q.v.], and one of the principal officers of the 
Saldjikid sultans Muhammad and Mahmid. He 
became prominent firstly through his activities as 
military governor (sktkna) of al-‘Irak, and later, at 
the end of his life, as governor of Mosul, which 
office he held simultaneously with the former. 
Appointed shthna in 498/1105. his main task was to 
oppose the Mazyadite Arabs of Dubays [q.v.], who 
were infesting the environs of Baghdad. In his first 
government of Mosul (507/1113) his chief duty was 
the organization of the Holy War in the name of 
the sultan against the Franks in Syria, combining 
with this an effort to restore the Saldjik authority 
in Diyar Bakr and up to the Mediterranean. After 
several setbacks, due essentially to the suspicions 
aroused by these ambitions, and which led to his 
spending the years 509-512/1115-8 in partial disgrace 
at his fief of al-Rahba on the Euphrates, he finally 
succeeded, after saving Aleppo from an attack by the 
Crusaders supported by Dubays, in taking over the 
government of the entire province (518/1125), by 
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agreement with the leading citizens of Aleppo. He 
thus realized that union of a part of the Djazira 
with northern Syria which had served as the basis 
of Hamdanid power, and was to support that of 
ZankI (q.v.}. His life was cut short by the Batinis of 
Alamiit, one of whose allies he had opposed in al- 
‘Irak, in 519/1126, before he could display his 
abilities, and it fell to Zanki to realize, with greater 
solidity, the task thus begun. But already al-Bursuki 
had combined, as Zanki was also to do, Saldjikid 
legitimism, represented by his dignity as atabek of 
a prince, with an almost complete de facto autonomy 
at Mosul, and had effected that reinforcement of 
Muslim north Syria by the forces of the Djazira 
which was to permit the former to break the Frankish 
encirclement and explains its readiness, despite its 
particularism, to accept his authority. 
Bibliography: C. Cahen, La Syrie du Nord 
a Vépoque des Crotsades, Paris 1940; R. Grousset, 
Histoire des Crotsades, i, Paris 1934; S. Runciman, 
A History of the Crusades, ii, Cambridge 1952; 
Ibn al-KalanisI (Amedroz; tr. Le Tourneau, index, 
s.v. al-Borsoqi); Ibn al-Athir, x, 272, 290, 350-3, 
374, 378-80, 415, 439-40, 446-7; Ibn Khallikan, 
no. 100; Ibn al-‘Adim, ii, Damascus 1954, index; 
Ibn Abi Tayy; and, among non-Muslim authors, 
Matthew of Edessa; other sources quoted by 
Cahen, op. cit., introduction. (CL. CAHEN) 
aLt-“AKABA, a mountain-road, or a place 
difficult of ascent on a hill or acclivity. There are 
many places of this name: the best-known is that 
between Min& and Mecca. Here, according to 


| traditional accounts, Muhammad had secret meetings 


with men-from Medina at the pilgrimages of the 
years 621 and 622 A. D. In 621, at “the first ‘Akaba”’, 
twelve were present, and they gave to Muhammad 
an undertaking known as ‘the pledge of the women’ 
(bay‘at al-nisd?); at ‘‘the second ‘Akaba’’ seventy- 
three men and two women promised to defend 
Muhammad, if necessary, by arms, in what is 
known as ‘the pledge of war’ (bay‘at al-harb). Some 
Western writers have held that there was only one 
meeting at al-‘Akaba, since only one is mentioned 
by al-Tabari (i, 1224 f.), and since the wording of 
“the pledge of the women”’ in the extant sources is 
based on Kuran, Ix, 12, which is admittedly later 
(cf. F. Buhl, Muhammed, Leipzig 1930, 186). It is 
likely, however, that the delicate negotiations involved 
would require more than one meeting. (For the 
stone-throwing that takes place at al-‘Akaba as 
part of the pilgrimage, see AL-DJAMRA and HADJDJ.) 

Bibliography: Yakit, iii, 692 f.; Ibn Hisham, 

288-300; Tabari, i, 1209-27; G. Mélaméde, in MO, 

xxviii, 17-58; Montgomery Watt, Muhammad at 

Mecca, Oxford, 1953,, 144 ff. 

(W. MontTGoMERY Watt) 

AL-‘AKABA, the sole seaport of the Hashimite 
Kingdom of Jordan, lying on the eastern side of the 
head of the Gulf of ‘Akaba at the foot of the Djabal 
Umm Nusayla. 

Al-‘Akaba is the successor of Ayla (q.v.], from 
which it developed as the town grew further to the 
southeast. The name al-‘Akaba is a shortened form 
of ‘Akabat Ayla, “the Pass of Ayla’’, which refers to 
the pass through the Dijabal Umm Nusayla traversed 
by the route from al-‘Akaba northeast to Ma‘an 
through the Wadi Ithm and the Wadi Hisma. This 
pass, which was improved under the Tilianid 
Khumiarawayh (884-95), ultimately gave its name to 
the town itself. The term ‘Akabat Ayla appears as 
early as the time of al-Idrisi (d. 1166), but the town 
was still generally known as Avila. Ibn Battita 
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1304-77), however, knows it only as ‘Akabat Ayla 
(i, 256, iv, 324) and by the time of the 16th century 
historian Ibn lyas it was called by its present na:ne 
of al-‘Akaba. 

At the very end of the Mamlik period (920/1514-5) 
Sultan Kansawh al-Ghawri, through the agency of 
his architect Khayir Bey al-‘Al4*i, erected the 
present ruined fortified kka@n at al-‘Akaba in order 
to protect pilgrims from the attacks of predatory 
bedouin bands. : 

Under Turkish rule (1516-1917) al-‘Akaba, by the 
beginning of the zoth century, was reduced to a 
village of some fifty mud-and-stone huts, the 
inhabitants of which lived from the produce of 
their gardens and from the fruit of date palms, 
the latter of which they divided equally with the 
Huwaytat bedouin, to whom the palms still belong. 
The opening of the Suez Canal in 1869 and the 
building of the Hidjaz railway in 1908 had deprived al- 
‘Akaba of its only remaining importance as a 
pilgrimage station. When Musil visited the town 
in 1898 it was the seat of a Turkish garrison guarding 
the frontier with British occupied Egyptian Sinai. 
(It belonged to the province of the Hidjaz and was 
the seat of a muhd/iz subordinated to the wali in 
Diidda.) 

During the sea bombardment by British and 
French warships which preceded the capture of 
al-“Akaba by Anglo-Arab forces on 6 July 1917, 
the town was severely damaged. Following the end 
of World War I, al-‘Akaba was part of the Hidjaz, 
but with the fall of the Hidjaz to the Sa‘idi Arabian 
forces in Oct. 1925 the town, along with the Ma’an 
district, was annexed to Transjordan. Little change 
took place in the condition of al-‘Akaba until 1942, 
when new construction was undertaken by the 
British forces to prepare the port as a supply port 
in the event of the fall of Egypt to axis armies 
driving from Libya. At this time a paved road was 
constructed from al-‘Akaba to the railhead at 
Nakb Shitar S. W. of Ma‘an. Following the Palestine 
war of 1948-9 the town grew rapidly in population 
and in 1954 it was projected to develop the port as 
Jordan’s outlet on the Red Sea. 

Bibliography: A. Musil, The Northern Higdz, 
New York 1926, 81-8; idem, Arabia Petraea, iifi, 
Vienna 1907, 257-60; E. Robinson, Biblical 
researches in Palestine, London 1856, 163-72; 
T. E. Lawrence, Seven Pillars of Wisdom, New 
York 1938, 310-4; C. Leonard Woolley and 
T. E. Lawrence, The Wilderness of Zin, London 
1936, 141-4; H. W. Glidden, A Comparative 
Study of Arabic Nautical Vocabulary from al- 
‘Aqabah, JAOS, 1942, 69-72; idem, The Mamluk 
Origin of the Fortified Khan at al-‘Aqabah, Jordan, 
in Archeologica Orientalia in Memoriam Ernst 
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(H. W. GiippEN) 

‘AKABAT a.-NISA?, a name for the pass of 
Baghras or Baylin [see BAGHRAsS]. 

‘AKA?ID [see ‘axtpa]. 

‘AKAL [see ‘tmAma]. 

AKANSOS Ast ‘Asp ALLAH MUHAMMAD B. 
AuMaD, Moroccan historian and man of 
letters originating from the Berber tribe of Ida 
fi-Kansiis which inhabited Siis in southern Morocco, 
where he was born in 1211/1797. He studied at Fez 
under teachers of repute, and then obtained a post 
at the Sharifian court as secretary. Promoted to the 
rank of vizier in 1236/1820, he was entrusted by 
the Sultan Mawlay Sulaym4n (Malay Slim4n) with 
several official missions, but lost his post on the 
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Jatter’s death (1238/1822). He retired to Marrdkush, 
where he devoted his time to the composition of 
poetical and historical works and became one of the 
most prominent representatives of the Tidjdjaniyya 
farika. He died, at an advanced age and afflicted 
with blindness, on 29 Muharram 1294/14 Febr. 1877, 
in the same town. His tomb, situated outside the 
Bab al-Rabb, is still visited by initiates of the Order. 

The major work of Akansiis is a general history 
of Istam up to his own era, in which pride of place 
is given to the history of his own country and, even 
more specifically, to that of the ‘Alid dynasty 
(‘Alawiyya) of Morocco, from its origins up to 
1282/1865. This voluminous work, a limited number 
of copies of which were lithographed at Fez (1336/ 
1918), is entitled al-Djaysk. al-‘Aramram al-Khumast 
Ht Dawlat Awldd Mawland ‘AK al-Sidjilmasi, Its 
chief merit lies in the fact that it constitutes the 
first chronicle of the reigns of the sultans ‘Abd al- 
Rahm4n b. Hishim and Muhammad b. ‘Abd al- 
Rahman, and was subsequently used extensively by 
Ahmad b. KhAlid al-Nasiri [¢.v.} in his al-Istiksa?. 
For the earlier period, the Djaysk plagiarizes most 
frequently the chronicles of al-Ifran! (¢.v.] and al- 
Zayyani [¢.v.]. 

Bibliography: E. Lévi-Provengal, Chorfa, 200-13 

{with bibliography, 200 n. 1); idem, Extvaits des 

historiens arabes du Maroc’, Paris 1948, 8-9 and 

126-7; Brockelmann, S II, 884-5. 

(E. Lévi-PROVENGAL) 

‘AKARIB (see ‘aKRaB!I}. 

SAKARKOF group of ruins 30 kms. west of 
Baghdad; its identification by H. Rawlinson with 
the town of Dur Kurigalzu, founded by the Kassites 
in the 14th century B.C., has been confirmed by the 
excavations of 1942-5 (see T. Bagir, in Iraq, Suppl. 
1944, 1945; 1946, 73 ff.). The high tower (the ruins 
of the ancient stkkurat) drew the attention of the 
Arabs, and is referred to in connection with the Arab 
conquest as al-manzara (al-Baladhuri, Futéh, 250; 
cf. also al-Tabari, ii, 917, iii, 943). It was said to be 
the tomb of the “‘Kaynani’’ dynasty (Ibn al-Fakih, 
in Yakiat), or to have been built by Kay Ka?is 
(Hamd Allah, Nuzha, 39) or by ‘Akarkif, son of 
either Tahmirath (Yakit, al-Kazwini) or of Faris 
b. Tahmirath (Ibn al-Fakih, 196) or of Sam (Abii 
Hamid). According to a legend (already found in 
Hamd Allah) the stove into which Namrid threw 
Abraham [see 1BRAHiM] was at ‘Akarkif; for this 
reason it was sometimes called Tell Nimrid. Aba 
Nuw4s mentions ‘Akarkif in a verse (Diwan, Cairo 
1898, 100) and al-Makdisi (258) quotes from al- 
Kalbi a Persian tradition naming it among the seven 
towns of al-‘Irak noted for intelligence (cf. Ibn al- 
Fakih, 210). There was also a village, a prominent 
family being the descendants of Sa‘d b. Zayd al- 
Khazradji (Ibn Sa‘d, iii/2, 93; al-Sam‘ani, Yakit). 
The European travellers of the 16th century and 
later who mention ‘Akarkif (see Ritter, Erdkunde, 
xi, 847-52; Tuch, De Nino urbe, Leipzig 1845, 4) 
usually call it the “Tower of Babel’’. 

Bibliography: Yakit, iii, 697-8; Sam‘ani, 
395r; Abii Hamid al-Gharnati, Tuhk/at al-Albab, 

79; Kazwinl, Athdr al-Bilad, 284-5; Ibn ‘Abd al- 

Hakk, Mardsid al-Ittila‘, i, 211, ii, 267-8, 227; Le 

Strange, 67; G. Awwad, in Sumer, 1949, Arabic 

part 8r ff. (S. M. Stern) 

AL-“AKAWWAK, “thick-set’’, sobriquet of the 
poet SALI-s. DyaBara, Born at Baghdad in 160/776, 
of a family of Khurasani mawdli, al-“Akawwak seems 
to have spent most of his life in ‘Irak, where he was 
the panegyrist of Abii Dulaf al-‘Idjli [¢.v.], Humayd 
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b. ‘Abd al-Hamfid al-Tisi, and the vizier al-Hasan 
b. Sahl [q.v.}. The exaggerated and almost sacrilegious 
eulogies addressed to the two first-named excited, it 
is sa.d, the hostility of the Caliph al-Ma*min, who 
had the poet’s tongue torn out. Al-“Akawwak died 
as a result of this mutilation in 213/828. His diwdan, 
a work of considerable proportions (see Fihrist, 164,3), 
has not come down to us, and his poetry is known to 
us only through the quotations of anthologists; the 
long poem quoted by al-Tha‘alibi, Yatimat al-Dahr, 
Damascus edition, iii, is ascribed to him, but this 
is questionable. Al-Djahiz had a great admiration 
for the way in which he recited poetry (see al- 
Khatib al-Baghd4di and also Ibn Khallikan); but 
this prolific and catholic writer quotes al-“Akawwak 
once only in his Kitéb al-Bayan wa’l-Tabyin. On 
the other hand, contemporaries of al-Djahiz such 
as Ibn Kutayba and Abu’l-Faradj al-Isfahani con- 
sider al-‘Akawwak to be a poet of exceptional merit. 

Bibliography: YTbn Kutayba, ShiY, 550-3; 

Aghani, xviii, 100-14; Ibn ‘Abd Rabbih, al-‘Ikd, 

(‘Uryan), i, 238, 243; al-Khatib al-Baghdadi, 

Ta’rikh Baghdad, xi, 359; Ibn Khallikan, Cairo, 
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S I, r20. (R. BiacHéReE) 

AKBAR, Asu’L-Fata DJALAL AL-DIN MUHAMMAD 
(15 Oct. 1542-16 Oct. 1605), the greatest of the 
Mughal emperors of India, was born at Umarkot 
in Sind while his father Humaytn, who had been 
ousted by the Afghan usurper Shir Shah Sir, was 
escaping to Persia. A grandson of Babur, he was 
both a Timirid Turk and a Caghatay Mongol. His 
mother, Hamida Bani, was a Persian. After thirteen 
years of exile Humaytin, because of the decline of 
Sir power, decided to attempt the reconquest of 
Hindistan. Little however had been accomplished 
before his death on 24 Jan. 1556. In fact there was 
no Mughal empire before Akbar, only an attempt to 
create one. In his early struggles Akbar owed much 
to his able guardian and regent Bayram Khan (9.v.}. 
In addition to the Str claimants the most dangerous 
of his rivals was a usurping Hindu minister named 
Hémit who had assumed the title of Radja Vikrama- 
ditya. Hémii’s forces were routed at Panipat on 
5 Nov. 1556. The following year saw the surrender 
of Sikandar Shah Sir. In 1560 Bayram Khan fell 
from power, after which Akbar remained for about 
four years under the pernicious influence of the 
ladies of the harem and of a faction controlled by 
his foster relatives, the atga khayl of contemporary 
Muslim historians. His personal rule therefore dates 
from 1564. 

His annexations. In 1561 his kingdom com- 
prised the Pandjab and Multan; the basin of the 
Ganges and Djumna between Panipat and Allahabad: 
the country between the Gumti and the foothills of 
the Himalayas; Gwalior in Central India and Adjmér 
in Radjputana. The country around Kabul was held 
by his half brother Muhammad Hakim. Kandahar 
belonged to Persia. Outside his dominions were the 
Muslim states of Gudjarat and Khandesh; the five 
Deccani sultanates of Berar, Bidar, Ahmadnagar, 
Bidjapir and Golconda; and, to the south of the 
river Tungabhadra, the Hindu empire of Vidjaya- 
nagar. Kashmir, Radjputana, and Gondwana were 
under independent chiefs and radjais. Bihar and 
Bengal acknowledged an Afghan ruler, Sulayman 
Kararani. The Portuguese were firmly established 
at strategic points along the coast. 

Between 1562 and 1576 he added to his dominions 
Malwa (1562), the Gond kingdom of Garha-Katanga 
in Gondwana (1564), Chitor (1568), Rantambhor 
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(1569), Kalandjar in Bundelkhand (1569), and 
Gudjarat (1573). The annexation of Bengal in 1576 
made him master of the whole of northern India 
with the exception of lower Sind. Subsequent 
additions to his empire were Kashmir (1586), Sind 
(1591), part of Orissa (1592), Baliicistan and Makran 
(1594), and Kandahar (1595). As a result of his 
Deccan campaigns Berar, Khandesh, and part of 
Ahmadnagar were annexed between 1595 and I6o1. 
At his death, in 1605, his empire comprised the 
following fifteen sibas (provinces): Kabul (including 
Kashmir), Lahore, Multan (including Sind), Delhi, 
Oudh, Agra, Adjmér, Ahmadabad, Malwa, Allahabad, 
Bihar, Bengal, Khandesh, Berar and Ahmadnagar 
(not fully subjugated). 

Administrative policy. Akbar was not 
merely a conqueror. He was in addition endowed 
with a genius for administration to which the 
structure of both his central and provincial govern- 
ment bears testimony. The ideas of Akbar can be 
traced back to his immediate predecessors the Sir 
Afghans and the sultans of Delhi. The chief lesson 
he learned from the past was the danger of the 
unlimited wazirate. In 1564, therefore, the central 
government was reorganized by entrusting the 
financial functions of the wakil-t muflak to the 
diwan or wazir. From this time onwards the power 
of the wakil was eclipsed by that of the diwén and 
the importance of the office was further lessened by 
keeping it vacant for long periods. Other important 
officers of the central government under Akbar were 
the mir bakhshi, the mir saman, and the sadr al- 
sudur. It is extremely difficult to define the functions 
of the mir bakhshi, who has been referred to as 
the Paymaster-General or as the Adjutant-General, 
but the more fitting modern equvalent would be 
Quartermaster-General. Under Akbar the mir 
bakhshi as administrative head of the military 
department was responsible for all transport 
arrangements during campaigns and could be 
placed in command of an army in the field. In 
accordance with Akbar’s policy of separation of 
powers it was only on active service that the mir 
bakhshi actually paid the troops. Normally this was 
the work of the diwan. The mir samaén was in 
charge of the buyutat department and was responsible 
for the organization of the kar-khanas, the factories, 
workshops, and stores maintained by the emperor. 
The sadr al-sudir, the chief spokesman of the 
“ulama?, was the Chief Kadi and head of the judiciary. 
In the early part of Akbar’s reign this official had 
extraordinary powers. His reading of the khufba in 
the name of a new sovereign legalized the accession. 
He also exercised the right of patronage recommend- 
ing deserving cases to the king for madad-i ma‘dsh 
grants. It is incorrect to assert that in 1581 Akbar 
abolished this office. It is true that six provincial 
sadrs were appointed but the office of sadr al-sudur 
continued, though shorn of its former extraordinary 
powers. All important officials, whether civil or 
military, were graded as amirs or mansabdars on 
a military basis. They were divided into 33 classes 
and their rank and precedence were regulated by 
nominal commands of horse, ranging from 10 to 
5000. Under Akbar there was evidently some 
connection between an officer’s rank and the number 
of troops he entertained, but the exact meaning 
of the terms dkdi and suwdar is controversial. 

The provincial government was administered by 
a hierarchy of officials corresponding to those at 
the centre. The si#bas (provinces) were divided into 
sarkars (districts) which were further subdivided 
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into parganas or mahalls, the lowest fiscal unit in 
the empire. Distance and the backwardness of 
communications necessitated elaborate precautions 
to prevent fraud and rebellion. The provincial 
governor was a bureaucratic head and was not 
allowed to develop into a feudal baron. Not only 
was the governor’s tenure of office short but im- 
portant provincial officials like the diwan and the 
fawdjdar (executive head of a sarkar) were appointed 
by the central government. There was also an ela- 
borate system of espionage carried out by the 
waki‘a nuwis (reporter) and other officials. 

Akbar’s revenue policy was the outcome of three 
experiments. In each case a different set of assessment 
rules was adopted but in all three the assessment 
was based on the area sown and varied with different 
crops. The first two experiments failed and it was 
not until the 24th regnal year (1579-80) that a 
stable system was introduced.. This was known as 
the dah sala system because the assessment was 
based on the average of the previous ten years. An 
attempt was made to deal directly with the peasants 
who had to pay one-third of their gross produce to 
the state. It was enforced only in the six central 
provinces which formed the original nucleus of his 
empire. 

His religious policy was chiefly dictated by 
political and dynastic considerations. His policy of 
sult-t kull (universal toleration), his abolition of the 
djizya and of the tax formerly levied on Hindu pil- 
grims were aimed at securing the loyalty of his Hindu 
subjects, who formed the bulk of the population. It 
was also inextricably bound up with his conception 
of sovereignty and was an assertion of the supremacy 
of the state politically, economically, and financially. 
With this object he curbed the powers of the ‘ulama? 
by the so-called Infallibility Decree of 1579 by which 
he was recognized as the chief authority in the realm 
on religious matters. Although illiterate he was 
genuinly interested in the study of Comparative 
Religion and built an ‘ibddat-khana (House of 
Worship) where learned men of all religions assembled 
to discuss theological problems. These discussions 
convinced Akbar that there was good in all religions 
and prompted him to promulgate a new eclectic 
faith called the din ilaéhi which he vainly hoped would 
prove acceptable to his subjects. It was the reversal 
of his policy of conciliation by his immediate suc- 
cessors and their gradual departure from the main 
principles of his rule that led to the decline of the 
Mughal empire. * 
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AKBAR, Sayyip HUSAYN ALLAHABADI, 
Indian Muslim poet, who wrote in Urdu under 
the pen-name of Akbar. Born in 1846 in Bara, a 
small village near Allahabad, he received a casual 
and desultory schooling. After several years’ practice 
as a lawyer, he spent many years of his life as a 
judge in the service of the British government, till 
his retirement in 1903. He died in Sept. 1921. 

His chief characteristic is his use of humour and 
satire to enforce his views on political and social 
subjects. The employment of jeux de mots, of 
which he made frequent and effective use, greatly 
added to his popular appeal. His command of pure 
Urdu was matched by his ability to bend to his 
purpose strange words, whether English or verna- 
cular. From the sociological point of view, the main 
interest of his poetry lies in the fact that it may be 
regarded as a running commentary on the social 
foibles of his contemporaries and the political and 
religious trends of his times. This réle of a humorous 
commentator on contemporary life earned him the 
title of Lisdén al-‘Asr or “the Mouthpiece of the Age.” 
His criticism is not, however, the result of deep or 
sustained sociological thought, but is the impulsive 
reaction of a conservative mind to that Wester- 
nization of Indian life, which as a matter of fact 
had been in progress for a long time past. The 
shafts of his wit and ridicule simply touch the 
surface of things, and as the phases of life criticised 
by him pass away in a changing society, a consider- 
able part of his poetry is likely to lose its topical 
interest for the coming generations. 

His poetical compositions have been collected in 
four volumes and frequently published under the 
title of Kulliyyat-+ Akbar. The first volume was 
published in 1909, the fourth in 1948. His letters, too, 
have been published in several collections. Shortly 
before his death, he composed Gdandhi-nama, in 
which he set down the political views of the various 
parties, which took part in the anti-British movement 
led by M. K. Gandhi. It was edited by M. Na‘im 
al-Rahman, Allahabad 1948. 
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(SH. INAYATULLAH) 

AKCE, meaning “small white’, was the name 
given in Turkish to the Ottoman silver coin 
habitually referred to by European writers as the 
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aspre or asper, from the Greek aspron. The term 
was already in use under the Saldjikids of ‘Irak 
during the r2th century (see al-Rawandi, Rahkaé 
al-Sudir, 300, where a gift of 1,000 akées is recorded) ; 
and since, when applied to the first Ottoman coin 
to be struck, under Orkhan in 727/1327, it was 
qualified by the epithet ‘“‘Othmani’’, it would 
appear to have continued in use either for some 
other coin or as signifying ‘‘money’’ in a more 
general sense. In later Ottoman times it certainly 
came to bear this wider sense, as in such phrases as 
selamet akéesi, Sawarid akéesi, and to have been 
generally used by all the northern Turkish-speaking 
peoples in both senses (cf. Radloff, Wérter buch, s.v.). 
During the r4th and 15th centuries the Ottoman 
coin was usually called simply ‘‘‘Othm4ni’”’, but 
from the reign of Selim I onwards, this usage being 
abandoned, it came to be known simply as the akée. 

The earliest Ottoman akée was modelled on the 
dirham of the Saldjakids of Rim; and although in 
one issue or another of the sultans down to Murad II 
there appear most of the elements that were later 
to make up the final formulae of the akée’s inscrip- 
tions, it was not until the reign of Mehmed II that 
these were all regularly, though not always iden- 
tically, combined. 

The akce of Orkhan weighed 6 kirdts, or one- 
quarter of a mithkal, was 90% silver, and measured 
18 mm. in diameter; and down to the reign of 
Murad II, though the akde was somewhat reduced 
in size, its standard of purity and even its weight 
were pretty well kept up. Under Mehmed II, 
Bayazid II, and Selim I, however, its standard was 
reduced by 5% and its weight to 3°/, kirva{s; and 
although under Siileyman I and Selim II this 
decline was retarded, it -continued, till, under 
Murad III and his successors down to ‘Othman II, 
though retaining the same standard and more or 
less the same diameter, it was reduced by fits and 
starts to a weight of no more than 11/, kirdts, becoming 
thinner and thinner. Moreover, under Murad IV, 
Ibrahim, and Mehmed IV, its silver content was 
reduced first to 70 and then to 50%, though its weight 
and size remained roughly the same. The effect of 
these various debasements on its value was that, 
whereas 40 akées went to the first Ottoman gold 
piece, of Mehmed II, by the reign of Mustafa II, 
when a currency reform resulted in the first coining 
of the Ottoman kurish, the rate of the gold piece 
(whose own weight and standard had been pretty 
well maintained) had risen to as much as 300 akées. 
The akée continued to be minted thereafter down to 
the reign of Mahmiid II; but from the end of the 
17th century its value, which gradually declined still 
further, was so slight that it became little more than 
a conventional unit, used chiefly for accountancy 
purposes; and in the tanzimat period it was aban- 
doned, except in connection with wak/s, even for that. 

Bibliography: al-Sayyid Mustafa Nuri, Ne- 

t@idj al-Wuku‘at, i, 66, 148, ii, 99f., iii, 106; 

Djewdet Pasha, Tarikh, i, 254f.; Belin, Essai 

sur VHistoire Economique de la Turquie, JA, 

series vi, vol. iii; S. Lane-Poole, The Coins of the 

Turks in the British Museum; IsmaA‘il Ghalib, 

Takwim-i Meskakat-1 ‘Othmanty ye; SAli, ‘Othmanlt 

Imperatorlughunun tlk stkkest we-tlk akdeleri, 

OTEM, no. 48; idem, Fatih Zamaninda akde ne 
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SAKD. The ‘akd, in Muslim law, is properly the 
legal act, whether it relates to a contract or to a 
simple unilateral declaration, such as a will. More 
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especially, however, the term ‘akd denotes the legal 
act which involves a bi-lateral declaration, namely 
the offer (idjab) and the acceptance (kabul). The 
offer by itself has no obligatory character, in 
Hanafite law. Malikite law differs on this point. At 
all events, the ‘akd is formally constituted at the 
moment when the acceptance is given. 

It is necessary at this point to distinguish clearly 
pose ieas the ‘akd or contract, and simple promises 

(‘tdat} and also allowances (1badhdt), which are not 
binding. 

The ‘akd is not merely a simple expression of 
agreement. Every ‘akd requires a sigha, or form, by 
which the wishes of each of the parties are expressed. 
These wishes must in principle be expressed verbally, 
unless a mute is involved. Writing cannot be used 
unless the parties are not in the presence of each 
other. But there is no question of an inflexible 
formalism. The sigha is not confined to a stereotyped 
form. Any mode of expression (stra) is valid, 
provided it gives the required meaning. It is necessary 
however to realise that verba de futuro can in no way 
validly express the will to contract. Verba de praesenté 
only bind the contracting party if the will to contract 
is established independently. There is no necessity 
to try to establish this intention (niyya) if the verba 
are in the past tense. 

The ‘akd should therefore reflect a mutual under- 
standing which has already been reached. It is 
concluded in order to secure for this agreement its 
legal effects. Thus the effect of a contract of sale 
is the immediate transfer of the ownership of the 
Object of sale to the vendee. This conveyance cannot 
be deferred. In the definition of the ‘akd, there is 
no question of dbligations being incurred by one 
party or the other by virtue of the contract. The 
‘akd, in Muslim law, is not so much an act giving 
rise to obligations as a legal act creating a new legal 
situation or modifying an existing one. The vendor 
is naturally obliged to deliver the object of sale, 
just as the purchaser is obliged to pay the price. 
These obligations, however, are not considered to 
be effects (hukm) of the contract, but are properly 
considered to be contractual rights (kukdk al-‘akd), 

If the obligations of the two contracting parties 
are discharged as soon as mutual agreement is 
reached, then this does not constitute an ‘akd, but 
only a mu‘a{at, a mutual delivery of the object of 
sale and of the sale price. This delivery is certainly 
valid for res viles. It is also valid, according to some 
legal doctrines, for articles of value, if there has been 
an effective fulfilment of the contract by at least one 
party. But, in principle, the ‘akd postulates a sigha 
which necessarily creates, in law, a new situation. 

It should also be noticed that, in certain contracts, 
the material delivery of the object of sale is regarded 
as a condition of the fulfilment of the ‘akd. This 
position obtains as regards loan of fungible and not 
fungible things, pledge and gift which, in Muslim 
law, are equivalent to ‘‘real’’ contracts. 

The ‘akd must comply with a condition of unity 
in time and space. The ‘akd constitutes an indivisible 
whole. The negotium (safka) is one and indivisible, 
in the sense that the offer cannot be accepted in 
part, even when it involves two distinct things. 
Similarly, the offer cannot be accepted by one of its 
tecipients to the exclusion of the other. Finally, the 
contract is rendered null and void if one of the objects 
of the contract proves to be an asset extra commercium. 
This conception of the contract as an inviolable unit 
gives great rigidity to the structure of the ‘akd. 
Thus the ‘akd cannot comprehend more than one 
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negotium. On the other hand, the ‘Sakd must be 
concluded at one and the same sitting (the con- 
tractual meeting or madjlis al-‘akd). In short, the 
contracting parties must assemble in one and the 
same place. The contractual act thus takes place 
under the symbol of the three unities (see Ch. 
Chehata, Théorie générale, no. 116). 

From this it follows that any clause added to the 
contract will be declared inoperative unless it is 
implied by the nature of the contract itself, so that 
it can be smoothly integrated into its structure. 
Such clauses are termed essentialia and naturalia, 
All other clauses (accidenialia) will be considered 
invalid. Thus the inalienalibity clause added to a 
contract of sale will be deemed null and void. 

Does this mean that contracts in Muslim law are 
all formulated contracts, and that the parties cannot, 
by mutual agreement, conclude contracts which have 
not been anticipated by the Law (skar‘) ? The answer 
usually given is that Muslims are bound by their 
stipulations (skurét) [q.v.]. But at the same time 
every type of contract is considered on its merits 
and pronounced legal or otherwise on the basis 
of the Kur’anic texts, the hadith or the idjma‘. It 
must moreover be realised that the conditions 
governing the formation of contracts are tantamount 
to prescripts of an authoritative nature, and that 
the various regulations laid down by jurists con- 
cerning contracts entail the sanction of nullity, 
which considerably limits the area of contractual 
freedom. On the other hand it should not be forgotten 
that the Muslim social order, in matters concerning 
contracts, is based on two main principles; the 
struggle against usury and any suspicion of usury 
(riba and shubhat al-riba), and the exclusion of all 
tisk (gharar) from transactions. 

The ‘akd, once drawn up in accordance with the 
requisite conditions, cannot in principle be vitiated 
by some fault in the agreement, unless there is a 
question of constraint (tkvah). Constraint is usually 
the subject for a separate chapter in works on /ikh. 
The party which has suffered constraint can revoke 
its contractual obligations. In the case of fraud, on 
the other hand, the contract can be challenged only 
if the fraudulent actions have inflicted on the 
deceived party excessive loss (ghabn /dhish). Errors, 
such as a fault in the agreement, pass almost unno- 
ticed. The party which is deceived as to the quality of 
the article can only withdraw from its contractual 
obligations if the quality has been made the subject 
of a special stipulation in the contract. The contract 
will then have to be cancelled, not on account of the 
error, but on the basis of the resolutory clause. 

An ‘akd which does not satisfy the required con- 
ditions is in principle ineffective, and is termed null 
and void (bait) [¢.v.]. Hanafite doctrine distinguishes, 
however, between the invalid contract and the 
irregular (/asid) contract. The contract will be con- 
sidered null and void only if one of the conditions 
(rukn) regulating the conclusion of the contract 
happens to be unfulfilled. In all other cases, the 
contract will simply be irregular. The irregular 
contract, however, is, like an invalid contract, an act 
devoid of legal consequences. The advantage of the 
distinction between these two categories appears 
only when the protection of a third party is involved. 
Thus a person acquiring property by virtue of a 
fasid contract can validly alienate it in favour of a 
third party, if he has previously taken possession 
of it. The alienation in this case arises from a non 
dominus, but it is considered valid, because the 
third party, which has acquired the property from 
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its owner, could be ignorant of the irregularity (fasdd) 
attaching to that owner’s title. This measure of 
protection is at the basis of the theory of /asid 
contracts in Hanafi Muslim law. (See Ch. Chehata, 
in Travaux de le Semaine de Droit Musulman, Paris 
1953, 36 ff.) 

It should, however, be noted that certain contracts 
are neither valid nor invalid, but belong to a third 
category. The ‘akd is then said to be mawk#/, as, 
for example, in the case of a contract concluded, 
without the auctoritas of his guardian, by a minor 
who is not without powers of discrimination. Unless 
gratuitous transactions are involved, transactions 
concluded by minors who are not without powers 
of discrimination are not null and void. They are 
simply non-effective (cf. Art. 108 of the German 
civil code). The ratification (#djaéza) of the guardian 
gives them full and absolute effect. Similarly a 
contract agreed to by a non-dominus is considered 
simply to be non-effective, prior to the ratification 
of the verus dominus. In the meantime, the contract 
has no legal effects whatever. It is in a state of 
suspense (mawki/) between the parties and equally 
as regards any third party. 

If an ‘akd is to have effect on other than on the 
contracting parties, representation is required. In 
Hanafi Muslim law the agent (wakil) does not, in 
principle, represent his client. In order that the ‘akd 
may produce its effect directly on the client, the 
agent must act in the name of his client (alieno 
nomine). But he then assumes the role of a messenger 
a spokesman pure and simple (ras#l). If he acts in 
his own name (proprio nomine), which is the usual 
function of an agent, the ‘akd will still produce its 
effect in regard to the client, but the obligations 
arising from the contract will not be binding on the 
client; they will be binding on the agent alone. Thus 
the legal representative of a person acquiring 
property will find himself bound to pay its price 
himself, while the property will go directly to his 
client. The distinction, already noticed, between the 
effects of the contract (ahkam) and rights arising from 
the contract (kukwk al-‘akd) is clearly illustrated 
here. (See Chefik Chehata, La représentation dans les 
actes juridiques en droit musulman handéfite, a’apres 
les textes de Shaybani, to appear in the Proceedings 
of the Congress of Comparative Law, Paris 1954.) 

The effective ‘akd is in principle binding (lazim). 
There are, however, several exceptions to this rule; 
for instance agency, gratuitous loan, pledge, partner- 
ship, suretyship, security and gift are considered, 
among others, to be contracts which are essentially 
revocable. In all these contracts one of the parties 
is free, depending on the circumstances, to withdraw 
from its contractual obligations by a simple unilateral 
declaration. (In the case of gift, however, a judicial 
decree is necessary.) Moreover, contracts of lease 
can always be rescinded if one of the parties lodges. 
a plea (‘edkr) on any grounds whatever. Finally, 
a special clause can be inserted in general in any 
contract, to confer on one party, or on both parties 
equally, the right to withdraw (jus paenitandi, called 
in Muslim law khtydr al-shart). 

In conclusion it may be mentioned that mutual 
agreement between the parties can always put an end 
to a contract. This is termed tkala (mutuus dissensus), 
and is discussed at length in works on /fikhk, But the 
‘akd cannot in principle be cancelled on the grounds 
of non-fulfilment. Thus the vendor, in default of a 
special clause, cannot demand the rescission of the 
sale in a case where the purchaser has not paid the 
agreed price. [See also sHuROT.) 
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(CHAFIK CHEHATA) 

AKDARIYYA is the name of a well-known diffi- 
cult law-question about inheritance which 
belongs to the masd>il mulakkaba (i.e. questions 
“called by special names’). When a woman leaves 
behind as her heirs: 1. her husband, 2. her mother, 
3. her grandfather, and 4. her sister (whether she be 
her shakika, i.e. her full sister, or her ukht lt ’l-ab, 
i.e. her half-sister on the father’s side), then her 
husband gets '/,, the mother #/, (cf. Kur’an, iv, 12-13), 
so that there would only remain '/, of the inheritance 
for the grandfather and the sister. The latter two are 
generally considered, when they inherit together, 
as ‘Sasabat, that is the sister inherits half of the 
grandfather’s part, and together they get every- 
thing that remains when the ashd@b al-fard:d (i.e. 
the heirs to whom the Kur’4n grants a definite 
part of the inheritance) have been satisfied. 

Now the grandfather can, according to the cur- 
rent interpretation of Kur’an, iv, 12, in any case 
lay claim to a sixth part of the whole inherit- 
ance. But then the sister would get nothing. 
This is actually the doctrine of the Hanafis. Ac- 
cording to them, the grandfather here excludes the 
sister from the inheritance. But the other schools 
of fikk are of opinion that in this case the grand- 
father and the sister are not to be regarded as 
‘asabat, but that in the same way as the hus- 
band .and the mother, they get the parts to which 
the Kur’4n entitles them. Then the division is 
as follows: 

Ye = "le 


the husband inherits 
the mother inherits 1, == Ff, 
the grand-father inherits 1/, = 1/, 
the sister inherits y= 
By means of ‘aw! [q.v.] these nine sixths are reduced 
to nine ninths. 


Then the husband would receive */, 
the mother */, 

the grand-father 1/, 

the sister "/, 
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But as the sister can after all only lay claim 
to half the grandfather’s part, the right propor- 
tion between these two parts has again to be 
re-established. Together they inherit 4/, = 1*/,,, but 
the grandfather receives */,, and the sister ‘4/,,. 

About the meaning of the name akdariyya the 
Muslim scholars hold different opinions. Some say 
that the question itself is akdar (i.e. troubled, 
obscure), or that the otherwise generally accepted 
principles are “troubled, disturbed”’ in this case; 
others believe Akdar to be the name of a man, 
to whom ‘Abd al-Malik b. Marwan submitted this 
question. 

Bibliography: TA iii, 518; Mutarrizi, al- 
Mughrib fi Tartth al-Mu‘rib, sub voce; LA, vi, 
450; W. Margais, Des parents et alliés, Rennes 1898, 
154 ff.; Ibn MHadjar al-Haythami, Tusa, Cairo 
1282, iii, 15; Santillana, Istitusiom, ii, 517 f.; 
id., Sommario del diritto malechita di Halil Ibn 
Ishaq, ii, Milan 1919, 823; H. Laoust, Le Précis 
de droit d’Ibn Qudama, Beyrouth 1950, 139; Sir 
R. K. Wilson, Anglo-Muhammadan Law, 6th ed., 
§ 229 f. (Tu. W. JuyNBoLL*) 
AKH [see SA71LA, IKHWAN, MU?AKHAT]. 

AKHAL TEKKE was between 1882 and 1890 
the name of a district (uézd) in the Russian territory 
(oblast?) of Transcaspia, which had been conquered 
by the Russians in 1881. It comprised the sub- 
districts of Atek [q.v,] (chief place: the village of 
Kaakhka) and Durin [q.v.) (Darin; chief place: 
Bakharden). Since 1890 the district is called 
‘AshkAbad [g.v.] — The name Akhal (which is of 
modern origin) applies to the oases on the northern 
slope of the Kopet Dagh and Kiiren Dagh; Tekke 
refers to the Tekke or Teke [¢.v.] Turkmen, the 
present inhabitants of this region. The Islamic 
geographers of the Middle Ages have no special 
name for the region, which was inhabited by 
Iranians, masters in the art of irrigation. Here was 
situated the town of Nasa [g.v.] or Nisa, now in 
ruins, the border, fortress of Shahristan (three 
parasangs to the north of Nasa) and Farawa (Afrawa) 
near the present Kizfl Arwat. In the 16th-17th 
century the country came under Uzbek rule and was 
called Tagh Boyu (“‘mountain side’’) in contrast to 
Su Boyu, ‘“‘water side’’ (i.e. Kh”arizm proper). At 
that time the town of Nasa seems to have still 
existed, but subsequently it was completely ruined 
owing to the neglect of irrigation; Durin (Darin) 
is also mentioned at this time. At the time of the 
Russian conquest the country had no _ towns; 
“Ashkabad and Kizil Arwat came into being only 
under Russian rule. The district suffers from earth- 
quakes (for instance in 1893, 1895, 1929, 1948). 

Bibliography: Brockhaus-Efron, Entstklope- 
diteskiy Slovar’', St. Petersburg 1891, ii, 526 f. 
and xii, map after 160; Bol’shaya Sovyetskaya 
Entsiklopediya*, 1950, iii, 562 (horse-breeding). 
Cf. also Bibl. s.v. SaASHKABAD. 

(W. BarTHOLD-B. SPULER) 

AKHALCIKH [see AKHISKHA). 

AKHARNAR [see NuDJUM]. 

AKHBAR [see Ta?RIKH). 

AKHBAR MADJMU‘A, title of a short anony- 
mous chronicle recording the conquest of al- 
Andalus by the Arabs, the period prior to the 
foundation of the Marwanid amirate of Cordoba, 
and the history of the amirate itself up to the reign 
of ‘Abd al-Rahm§n III al-Nasir. This text, published 
on the basis of the unicum of the Bibl. Nat. in 
Paris, and translated into Spanish by Lafuente y 
Alcantara (Madrid 1867), has had little documentary 
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interest since the discovery of the greater part of 
the Muktabis of Ibn HayyaAn. It is an ill-proportioned 
and relatively late work, probably contemporary 
with the reconquest of Valencia. In it are found 
lengthy passages from earlier chronicles, notably 
from that of ‘Isa b. Ahmad al-Razi. The fact that 
this text does not refer to the sources which it 
transcribes or transposes has deceived Dozy (preface 
to his edition of the al-Bayan al-Mughrib of Ibn 
‘Idhari, Leiden 1848-51, 10-12) and Ribera (intro- 
duction to his translation of the Iftit@h of Ibn al- 
Kdtiyya, Madrid 1926, XIII ff.) into supposing it 
to be an original work. The extremely debatable 
study and problematical conclusions reached by 
by the non-Arabist Spanish historian Cl. Sanchez 
Albornoz, in his work El “‘Ajbar maymi‘a’’, cuestiones 
historiograficas que suscita, Buenos Aires 1944, need 
only be mentioned here. 

Bibliography: Brockelmann, S I, 23-32. 

(E. Ltvi-ProvENG¢AL) 

AL-AKHDAR, ‘‘the green’’, a vulgar form cur- 
rently used in North Africa for the personal name 
al-Khidr (g.v.]. Various santons, especially at Con- 
stantine, are known by this name. 

AL-AKHDARI, Ast Zayp ‘ABD AL-RAHMAN B. 
SavYIDI MUHAMMAD AL-SaGuir, Algerian author 
of the roth/16th century. He wrote (1) al-Sullam al- 
Murawnak (composed in 941/1534), a short versifi- 
cation of al-Abhari’s [¢.v.] Isdghtdji on logic; this 
little work soon became extremely popular and 
acquired numerous commentaries (one by the author 
himself) and glosses; it has often been lithographed 
or printed, in Fas, Bulak (editio princeps of 1241 
in MadjmuS Muhimmat al-Mutién), Cairo and Luck- 
now; French transl. by J. D. Luciani, Le Soullam, 
Algiers 1921. Very popular, too, is his (2) al-Djawhar 
al-Maknin fi Sadaf al-Thalatha al-Funin, a versifica- 
tion of the Talkhis al-Miftak (Brockelmann, I, 353), 
to which the author himself supplied a commentary 
(composed in 950/1543); in this form, or with 
commentaries by other writers, it has often been 
lithographed or printed in Cairo (first in 1285). 
Also printed or lithographed are (3) al-Durra al- 
Bayda@ fi Ahsan al-Funién wa’l-Ashyd, a metrical 
treatise on arithmetic, inheritance and legacies (com- 
posed in 940/1533), (4) Nazm al-Sirddj fi ‘Ilm al-Falak, 
a metrical treatise on astronomy (composed in 
939/1532-33), and (5) a Mukhtasar fi ’l-‘Ibadat, a 
popular elementary treatise on ritual duties according 
to the Maliki school. Several other works of his exist 
in manuscripts. He is buried in the zdwiya of 
Bentiyis (al-Bakri, al-Mughrib, 52, 72), the modern 
Ben Thious, s.w. of Biskra, and his tomb is still 
visited. 

Bibliography: Brockelmann, S II, 705 f.; 
Sarkis, Mu‘djam al-Maj{ba‘at, 406 f.; Muhammad 
b. Abi ’l-Kasim al-Hifnawl, Ta‘rif al-Khalaf bi- 
Ridjal al-Salaf, Algiers 1325-27/1907-9. 

(J. SenHacut) 

AL-AKHFASH, (‘‘nyctalope” or ‘devoid of 
eyelashes’’), cognomen of a number of grammarians 
listed by al-Suyiti (Mushir, Cairo, undated, ii, 282-3), 
viz.: Abu ’l-Khattab, Sa‘id b. Mas‘ada and ‘AIf b. 
Sulayman, see below; ‘Abd. Allah b. Muhammad 
al-Baghdadi, pupil of al-Asma‘l; Ahmad b. ‘Imran 
b. Salama al-Alhani, died before 250/863, author of 
a Gharib al-Muwat{a’, grammarian, lexicographer and 
poet (see Ben Cheneb, Classes des savants del’ Ifriqiya, 
34); Hartin b. Miisd b. Sharik, d. 271/884-5; Ahmad 
b. Muhammad al-Mawsill, tutor of Ibn Djinni; ‘Abd 
al-‘Aziz al-Andalusi, tutor of Ibn ‘Abd al-Barr; ‘AI! 
b. Muhammad al-Idrisi, d. after 450/1058; Khalaf b. 
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‘Amr al-Yashkurt al-Balansi, d. after 460/1068; ‘ALi 
b. Isma‘il b. Radja? al-Fatimi. To this list may be 
added ‘Ali b. al-Mubarak (Brockelmann, S$ I, 165), 
and a traditionist named al-Husayn b. Mu‘4aih b. 
Harb, d. 277/890 (see Ibn Hadjar, Lisdn al-Mizdan, 
ii, 313-4). The three following are the most famous; 
the first two of these belong to the school of al-Basra. 

I, — aL-AKHFASH AL-AKBAR, ABU ’L-KHATTAB ‘Abd 
al-Hamid b. ‘Abd al-Madjid, d. 177/793, pupil of 
Abi ‘Amr b. al-‘Ala?; he was the first, it is said, to 
provide ancient poems with an interlinear commen- 
tary, and he collected together numerous dialectal 
terms; his principal pupils were Sibawayh, Abi Zayd, 
Abia ‘Ubayda and al-Asma‘i [qq.v.). 

Bibliography: Sirafi, Akhbar al-Nahwiyyin 

(Krenkow), 52; Zubaydi, Tabakat, Cairo 1954; 

Suyiti, Mushir, ii, 248, 249; Ibn Taghribirdi, i, 

485; Brockelmann, S I, 165. 

II, — aL-AKHFASH AL-AwsaT, Abu ’l-Hasan Sa‘Ip 
B. MAS‘ADA, the most famous of all the Akhafish, 
mawlaé of the Tamimite clan of Mudjashi‘ b, Darim; 
born at Balkh, he was a pupil of the Mu‘tazilite Aba 
Shamr, but more particularly of Sibawayh, whom 
he survived although superior to him in age, and it 
was he who gave instruction on the Book and made 
it widely known; he died between 210 and 221/825- 
835. Nothing has been preserved of his own works 
(Fihrist, i, 52). Al-Tha“alibi (d. 427/1035) made use 
of his Kitab Gharib al-Kur’dn, and his Kitab al- 
Mu‘dyai is frequently quoted in the Khizdna of al- 
Baghdadi (i, 391; ii, 300; iii, 36, 527). 

Bibliography: Ibn Kutayba, Ma‘arif (Wiis- 
tenfeld), 271; Azhari, in MO, 1920, 12; Ibn al- 

Anbari, Nusha, 184-8; Zubaydi, Tabakat; Sirafl, 

Akhbar al-Nakwiyyin, 49-51; Ibn Khallikan, no. 

250; Yakut, Irshad, iv, 242-4; Yafi, Djandn, ii, 

61; Suyiti, Bughya, 258; id., Muzhir, ii, 253, 287; 

Brockelmann, SI, 165. 

III. — AL-AKHFASH AL-ASGHAR, ABU ’L-HASAN 
SAli b. SulaymAn b. al-Mufaddal, pupil of al-Mubarrad 
and Tha‘lab; he gained distinction by introducing 
the grammatical studies of Baghdad into Egypt, 
where Ahmad al-Nabhas was his pupil; a grammatical 
work which he wrote was studied and annotated in 
Spain (see BAH, ix, 313-4). He died in 315/927. 

Bibliography: Brockelmann, SI, 165. On 
the subject of these grammarians, see also Fliigel, 

Die grammatischen Schulen der Araber, 61 fi. 

(C. BRocKELMANN-CH. PELLAT) 

AKHI, designation of the leaders of asso- 
ciations of young men organized as guilds 
in Anatolia in the 13th-14th centuries, who 
adopted the ideals of the futuwwa (q.v.] and were 
recruited mainly among the craftsmen. Ibn Battita 
(ii, 260) connects the name with the Arabic word 
for “my brother’’; if this explanation is based on 
anything more than an identity of sound, it would 
offer an instance of a “‘title in forms of address’’ 
similar to A. sayyidi, T. khdnum, begum, etc. It is 
more likely, however, that the homonymy of the 
two words is accidental, though it was willingly 
adopted by the Akhis; occasionally also it is borrowed 
in the Persian translation birddar (cf. Taeschner- 
Schumacher, Ndsiri, 38). In reality it is a Turkish 
word (cf. J. Deny in JA, 1920, 182 f.; H. H. Schaeder, 
in OLZ, 1928, 1049, n. 1), which is already found in 
Uyghur in the form aft “‘generous’’ (A. von Gabain, 
Alttirkische Grammatik, glossary, s.v.; Turfantexte, 
vi, 1.4). The word occurs in the same form and with 
the same meaning (cf. also akiltk, “‘generosity’’) in 
Middle Turkish (Kashgharian): in al-Kashghart, 
Diwan Lughat al-Turk (akt, ‘‘al-djawad”, i, 84 — 


ar 
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facs. ed. 57; akilik, iii, 129 — facs. ed. 520; C. Brockel- 
mann, Mittelttirkischer Wortschatz, s.v.), and in the 
didactic poem ‘Atebet al-Haka@sk by Edib Ahmed b. 
Mahmiid Yiiknekl, ch. ix (ed. R. Rahmeti Arat, 
Istanbul 1951, 58-61, index, s.v.; under the title 
Hibet al-Haka@ik, ed. Nedjib ‘Asim, Istanbul 1334, 
52-5; cf. J. Deny in RMM, 1925, 219, n. 1); ak er, 
“the generous one’’, and aki bol, “‘be generous’; the 
opposite is bakhil and bakhilitk, or bukhul, also 
khasis and khasislik). In the latter work the form 
akhi occurs also as a variant reading for aki, and 
this is the form which is exclusively used in Rim- 
Turkish. It is found several times in the oldest 
Ram-Turkish literature, as a Vocative (‘‘oh generous 
one, oh noble one, oh hero’’) constituting the rhyme- 
word at the end of a line; for instance in the Kitab-¢ 
Dede Korkut (ed. E. Rossi. fol. 65’, three ti:nes; ed. 
Kilisli Riffat, 16; ed. Gékyay, 9), in two poems of 
Yinus Emre (ed. Burhan Umid, ii, 344, 361; ed. 
Abdiilbaki Gélpinarli, 117), and also elsewhere (e.g. 
Enweri (Miikrimin Khalil), 43). The word passed 
from the general to the particular meaning, i.e. 
possessor of futuwwa (P. /utuwwat, T. fiuttiwwet), by 
acquiring the full implications of the Persian word 
djawanmard, which the latter in turn had received 
as a translation of Arabic fata*, al-fata (cf. H. H. 
Schaeder, loc. cit.). 

AknhI, as a term qualifying its bearer as possessing 
fittiiwwet (sahib fiitiwwet or fiittiwwet-dar), always 
precedes the name and occurs occasionally with 
reference to persons even earlier than the 7th/13th 
century. So for instance it is applied to the sufi 
shaykh Akhi Faradj Zandjani (d. 1 Radjab 457/s 
June 1065), and the teacher of the poet Nizami (b. 
535/1141) is also said to have borne that designation. 
It is, however, only in the 7th/13th, and more 
especially the 8th/14th century, that the name occurs 
frequently, in the whole of the Middle East, but 
predominantly in Anatolia; it gradually disappears 
again in the course of the gth/15th century. 

In the more particular sense, Akhism is the specific 
form assumed by the /uéuwwa organization in late- 
and post-Saldjik Anatolia. It is well attested here 
by a literature of its own (the Persian Futsuwwat- 
nama of Nasiri, written in 689/1290 in N. E. 
Anatolia, being a mathnawi of 886 couplets; the 
Turkish Fititiwwet-ndme, in prose, by Yahya b. 
Khalil al-BurghaziI, probably from the 8th/14th 
century; the important chapter on /ftittiwwet in 
Giilshehri’s old-Ottoman version of ‘Attar’s Manitk 
al-Tayr, studied by F. Taeschner in SBPAW, 1932, 
744-60), aS well as by allusions in various authors 
(the most impressive being Ibn Battita’s vivid ac- 
count, ii, 254-354, especially 260 ff., the chapter on 
al-akhiyya al-fitydn), and by inscriptions and docu- 
ments. (A list of the references, to which many addi- 
tions could now be made, in Islamica, 1929, 29-47.) 
‘Ashikpasha-zade (Giese), 201, 213 (= Istanbul ed. 
205), names the akhiydn, together with the ghaziyan, 
abdélan and badjiyan, as the four groups of ‘‘travel- 
lers’’ (mtsafirler we-sayyahlar) in Rim (Anatolia) 
(for comments on this statement see P. Wittek, in 
Bysantion, 1936, 310). The wording of the sentence 
seems to imply that these groups came to Anatolia 
from abroad. They can perhaps be connected with 
the flood of darwiskes and related figures from the 
east (Khurasan and Turkistan), who are known from 
other sources as well to have come to Anatolia in 
the Mongol period (second half of the 13th century). 
Some early mentions of akhis in Iranian territory in 
pre-Mongol times would bear this out. The earliest 
mentions of akkis in Anatolia (especially in Aflaki, 





Manakib al-‘Arifin, cf. Cl. Cahen, see below) also 
go back to relations with Iran. On the other hand, 
in considering the forms of organization of Akhism, 
the connection with the courtly futuwwa at the 
caliphs’ court in Baghdad ought not to be passed over; 
this is made likely by the relations, repeatedly 
attested, between the caliph al-Nasir li-Din Allah 
(575-622/1180-1225), the reformer of the /utuwwa 
{q.v.], and the Saldjaik sultan of Rim. 

During the disintegration of the state of the Rim 
Saldjiks and the division of Anatolia into a number 
of Turkish principalities (second half of the 13th 
century), the akhis, who according to the contem- 
porary or slightly later authors (such as Ibn Bibi, 
Aksarayi, the Paris Anonymous and Aflaki) were 
leaders of bands (rund), showed a remarkable 
activity, reminiscent of the activity of the Sayydarin 
[g.v.] in Baghdad and the afdéth [q.v.}) in Syria a 
century before. In the first half of the 14th century, 
the akhis appear in the account of Ibn Battita, 
to whom the akhis extended hospitality in every 
town during his journey through Anatolia, ca. 1333, 
as an important element of cohesion in the motley 
conglomeration of states in Anatolia at that period. 
{n towns where no prince resided, they exercised a 
sort of government and had the rank of amir (Ak 
Saray, Ibn Battiita, ii, 286; Kaysariyye, ii, 288 f.); 
sometimes they exercised judicial authority (Konya, 
Ibn Battita, ii, 281). Their position seems to have 
been especially strong in Ankara, at the time when 
the authority of the Mongol governor residing in 
Siwds did not reach so far. Sharaf al-Din, the richest 
and most powerful of these akhis of Ankara, calls 
himself in his tomb inscription of 751/1350: akhi 
mu‘azzam (Miibarek Ghalib, Ankara, ii, 15 f., no. 20; 
Islamica, 1929, 44, no. 3b). According to Neshri 
(Taeschner), 52 (= ed. Ankara, 190-2), it was from 
their hands that Murad I accepted the town in 
762/1360-1, We find akhis also in the entourage of 
the first Ottoman rulers; some of these akhis took 
part in the conquest of Brusa (for details see Islamica, 
1929, 30). Basing himself on this fact, Fr. Giese (ZS, 
1924, 255, 258) considered the akhis as the troops with 
whose help the Ottomans founded their power, and 
surmised that they themselves were members of 
a@khi organizations. This is, however, little likely, 
in view of the urban character of Akhism and the 
fact that its associations were composed of craftsmen. 
P. Wittek has shown with much probability that 
the role attributed by Giese to the akhis belongs in 
reality to the ghdazis, fighters for the faith, who 
constituted a military counterpart to the akhis 
(first in ZDMG, 1925, 288 f., and then frequently). 
On the other hand it results from a wak/iyya 
of Murad I, of 767/1366, and an inscription in 
Hadjdji Bektash, of 769/1368, that Murad, probably 
for political reasons, joined the still powerful a&hi 
organization (see Fr. Taeschner, War Murdd I 
Grossmetster oder Mitglied des Achibundes, Oriens, 
1953, 23-31). This was followed, however, by the 
decline, rather than the advancement, of Akhism, 
as it seems that the Ottoman sultans, when they 
had no further need of the akhis, dropped their 
relations with them. 

The akhis’ own literature does not allude to any 
activity in public life. Here the akkt organization 
appears as a half-religious, darwisk-like society. It 
comprised three grades: yégit (‘‘young man’’, trans- 
lation of A. fata, designated the ordinary unmarried 
member of the organization); akht (president of a 
corporation of fityan and owner of a zéwtya, meeting- 
house, of which there were sometimes more than one 
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in a town); and shaykh. The latter grade seems to 
have played practically no active role; probably 
it refers to the leader of a darwish settlement, to 
which the members of the corporation felt them- 
selves attached. Such attachments seem to have 
varied with the individual corporations; there are 
known to have been relations between akhis and 
the Mewlewis, Bektashis, Khalwetis, and probably 
yet other orders. The ordinary members were again 
divided into two classes: they were either kawlis, 
‘“‘word-members’’, when they made a general profes- 
sion only (‘‘by way of speech’’), or sayfis, ‘‘sword- 
members’’, who probably were the active members. 
Their symbol was, according to Ibn Battita, ii, 264, 
a knife (sikkin); they covered their heads with a 
white woollen headgear (kalansuwa), from the end 
of which there hung down a piece of cloth one ell 
long and two fingers in breadth (the resemblance to 
the head-covering of the later Janissaries, the kedée, 
is noteworthy). According to Ibn Battita, the 
members of an akki corporation met every evening 
in the house of their leader, the akhi, bringing him 
their daily earnings, which served to cover the ex- 
penses of the club premises and the communal meal, 
to which also guests, especially passing travellers, 
would be invited. The lodging and entertaining of 
travellers was considered by the akhis as their main 
function. According to Ibn Battita, they also 
played a political role by fighting tyrants and 
murdering their adherents; this statement may be 
an echo of the frequently attested activities of the 
akhis in earler times, which found expression in 
revolts and similar demonstrations. 

As regards other customs and their code of honour, 
the akhis accepted the general rules of futuwwa ({q.v.], 
T. fittiwwet), As in the futuwwa, so also among the 
akhis, the initiation of novices (terbiye) into the 
association by their girding, the cutting of their 
hair, the passing round of a cup of salted water and 
putting on the trousers, was of central importance. 
Their religious-political position, however, was not 
fixed: some elements in the custom and theory of 
the akhis, as for instance the intense cult of SAI, 
shows a Shi‘ite colouring; yet they no doubt con- 
sidered themselves to be Sunnis and like all Turks 
followed the Hanafi rite. (Ibn Battita, as a Maliki, 
fell in Sinob under suspicion of being a Rafidi, i.e. 
Shi‘ite, because of a minute difference in the ritual 
of prayer and had to clear himself by eating roasted 
hare (ii, 352 f.).) 

In the 15th century information about Akhism 
becomes more and more rare and finally ceases. 
Sometimes the word akki occurs, but merely as a 
proper name. A molla Akhaweyn is named under 
Mehmed II; a family called Akhi-zade, whose members 
occupied high judicial posts, survived into the 17th 
century. Also place-names in which the word akhi 
occurs in various combinations are not uncommon 
in Anatolia and Rumelia. But it seems that Akhism 
disappeared in the course of the 15th century. Its 
tradition survived only in some elements of the 
Turkish guilds [cf. stnF], in whose organization 
(which according to Sayyid Mehemmed b. Sayyid 
‘Al? al-Din’s Great Fiittiwwet-name (composed in 
1524) had nine grades) the akhi, also called khalife, 
occupied the seventh grade. The akhi tradition was 
especially cultivated in the guild of the tanners, 
who had as their patron Akhi Ewran [9.v.], a semi- 
mythical figure, who, if he is historical at all, must 
have lived in the first half of the 14th century. The 
president of the tanners’ guild bore the title of 
Akhi Baba [q.v.]. Moreover, among the tanners the 
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Fiitiéiwwet-name of Yahya b. Khalil al-Burghazi con- 
tinued to be read, revised and copied. 

The designation akhki occurs sporadically also 
outside Turkey, but the evidences are too scanty to 
allow of any definite conclusions as to its exact 
significance. The most striking case is appearance 
of a man called Akhidjik [¢.v.], “little akhz’’ in 
Adharbaydjan after the decline of the Iikhans of 
Persia. The word akhi occurs, in a weakened sense, 
several times in the diwan of “Khatai’’, ie. Shah 
Isma‘il, as one of the designations given to his 
followers (V. Minorsky, The Poetry of Shah Isma‘il I, 
BSOAS, 1942, 1030a; M., Fuad K6priilii, Tiivk 
Halkedebiyatit Ansiklopedisi, no. 1, Istanbul 1935, 
30a). 
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Nasirt (um 1300) und sein Futuvvetname, mit 
Beitragen von W. Schumacher, Leipzig 1944; 
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with caution); Fr. Taeschner, Spuren fiir das 
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FUTUWWA. (Fr. TAESCHNER) 
AKH!I BABA, in popular parlance also Anu 

Basa or Eur Basa, title of the shaykh of the 
tekye of Akhi Ewrdn [q.v.] in Kirshehir. Some- 
times also his delegates to the Turkish guilds [cf. 
stnF) in Anatolia, Rumelia and Bosnia, especially 
those of the tanners and other leather workers 
(saddlers and shoemakers), as well as the heads of 
these guilds, were given the title of Akhi Baba (more 
correctly Akhi Baba wekilt). The main task of the 
Akhi Baba, or of his delegate or local representative, 
was to carry out the initiation of apprentices to 
these guilds by the ceremony of the girding (Ruskak or 
peshtem4l kushaimak); this carried with it some fees. 
The Akhi Babas succeeded little by little in extending 
their ascendancy over other guilds and conducting 
the girding ceremony in them also. Thus they 
brought -under their control almost the whole 
Turkish guild organization, both in Anatolia and 
the European provinces (but not, however, in the 
provinces with Arab population), acquiring for 
themselves a position of considerable power, and 
for the tekye of Kirshehir great riches. Only a few 
guilds managed to escape their control; among these 
were the guilds of Ankara, which had formerly been 
the stronghold of akhism. His influence even reached 
as far as the Crimea, where also the tanners’ guild 
had precedence in all celebrations of the guilds 
(E. Bulatov, in Oderki Rossii, ed. V. Passek, Moscow 
1840, iii, 139-54; V. Gordlewskiy, Organtzatsiya 
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tsekhov v krimskikh Tatar, Trudi etnografo-arkhe- 
ologiceskovo Muzei, pri I. Moskouskom Gosudarsto. 
Universitete, iv, Moscow 1928, 56-65). 

The Akhi Babas claimed to be descendants of 
Akhi Ewran. The local representatives of the Akhi 
Baba were elected by the members of the respective 
guilds, but did not necessarily belong to them, and 
any persons who were in any way notable could 
be chosen. They had, however, to receive a licence 
(idjazet-néme) from the Akhi Baba of Kirshehir and 
a diploma (berdt), confirming the appointment, from 
the government. The Akhi Baba of the tanners was 
at the same time the head of the whole guild organi- 
sation in his town. He could, however, be deposed. 

With the decline of the Turkish guilds, following 
on the penetration of Western economic systems, 
the journeys of the Akhi Babas of Kirshehir, as well 
as the sending of delegates by him, fell into disuse. 
A delegate of the Akhi Baba came to Bosnia for the 
last time in 1886-7 (Hamdija KreSevljakovi¢, Esnafi + 
Obrti u Bosm 4 Hercegovini, Sarajevo, in Zborntk 
Narodni tivot 1 obitaje jutnik Slavena, Zagreb 1935, 
101-47). In the provinces which remained part of 
the Ottoman Empire, this practice ceased only at 
the time of the abolition of the old guilds in 1908. 

Bibliography: see AKHI and AKHI EWRAN, 
also Fr. Taeschner, Das Zunftwesen in der Tiirket, 

Leipsiger Vierteljahrschrift fiir Stidosteuropa, 1941, 

172-88; idem, Das bosnische Zunftwesen sur 

Tiirkenseit (1463-1878), Byszantinische Zeitschrift, 


I95I, 551-9. (Fr, TAESCHNER) 
AKHI EWRAN, semilegendary Turkish 
saint, patron of the Turkish tanners’ 


guilds. His tomb sanctuary in Kirshehir (built in 
the 9th/15th century, with inscriptions of 854/1450 
and 886/1481; the last in the name of ‘Ala? al-Dawla 
b. Siileyman Beg, probably of the family of the 
Dhu °l-Kadr, and thus brother-in-law of Sultan 
Mehmed II), connected with a tekye, was a frequented 
place of pilgrimage. Tashkdprii-zade (on margin of 
Ibn Khallikan, 15; Turkish transl. of Medjdi, 33; 
German transl. by O. Rescher, 6) mentions him 
amongst the skaykks of the period of Orkhan. His 
name first occurs in a Turkish mathnawi, Keramdat-1 
Akhi Ewran {aba tharah, by Giilshehri, which was 
composed probably after the author’s Manjik al-Tayr 
(finished in 717/1317)—from which it has many 
borrowings—and not long after the saint’s death. 
He is next mentioned in the Wildyet-name of 
Hadjdji Bektash, written in the time of Murad 
Il (E. Gross, Das Vildjet-name des Haggt Bektasch, 
Leipzig 1927, 82-93). While in Giilshehri’s mathnawi 
Akh! Ewrdn’s figure is given only a slight touch of 
the miraculous (it is noteworthy that there is as 
yet no mention there of his relation with the tanners’ 
craft), in the Wéldyet-ndme it is already fully 
elaborated with legendary features (there is also 
mention of relations with the tanners); it is worth 
noting that here Akhi Ewran is presented not as a 
disciple, but as a friend of Hadjdji Bektash. Ac- 
cording to ‘Ali Emiri (OTEM, 1335, 467f., note) 
and M. Djewdet (Dkayl ‘ala Fasl ‘“‘al-Akhiyya al- 
Fitydn”’, Istanbul 1351/1932, 279-82) there exists a 
document of endowment (wakfiyye) by Akhi Ewran 
dating from 706/1306-7 (in a copy published by 
C. H. Tarim, Ktrsehtr Tarihi, Kirsehir 1938, it even 
bears the date of 676/1277!), where the full name of 
the saint is given as al-Shaykh Nasir (Tarim: Nasr) 
al-Din Pir-i Piran Akh! Ewran. The document can, 
however, easily be recognized as a forgery, as Shaykh 
Hamid Well (d. 815/142), teacher of Hadidj 
Bayram Well (d. 833/1428-9) is named in it; it was 





probably fabricated in the first half of the 15th 
century, in order to give legal sanction to the posses- 
sions of Akhi Ewran’s sanctuary in Kirshehir.—The 
importance of the sanctuary as a place of pilgrimage 
is attested by Sidi SAli Re’is (Mirat iél-Memalik, 
Istanbul 1313, 16; Engl. transl. by A. Vambery, The 
Travels and Adventures of the Turkish Admiral Sidi 
Ali Reis, London 1899, 105), who visited it in 
964/1556 on his return from India. Also other 
Anatolian cities besides Kirshehir boasted of the 
possession of the grave, or at least of a memorial, of 
the saint, for instance Trapezunt (a makam on the 
Boz Tepe), Konya (in the quarter of Siréali), Nigde 
and Brusa. All these were, however, more or less 
forgotten, and only the sanctuary of Kirshehir 
retained its position. 

In addition to the aforementioned writings, 
legends of Akhi Ewran are occasionally found in 
authors such as ‘Ali, Kiink dl-Akhbar, v, 64; Ewliya 
Celebi, Siyadhat-name, i, 594 f.; in the literature of the 
tanners’ guilds, which continued the akki tradition 
(often in the form of appendices bearing the title of 
Menakib to the Fiitiiwwet-ndme of Yahya b. Khalil 
al-Burghazi, (cf. aKHT)); in oral traditions, recorded 
for instance by M. Rasanen, Téiirkische Sprachproben 
aus Mittelanatolien, iii, Helsinki 1936, 99 ff., nos. 
22, 23 and 25, and by W. Ruben (see Bibl.). For the 
most part they deal with the saint’s work as a tanner 
(or gardener) or with his name (Ewran or Ewren, 
“snake, dragon’; for this reason Gordlevskiy 
suspects a survival of a snake cult), In the tanners’ 
guild literature the legend is found that his original 
name was Mahmid, that he was a son of al-‘Abbas, 
the Prophet’s untle, and that he had been specially 
commended by the Prophet. (This anachronism was 
censured in the work of Miiniri Belghradi, who 
criticized the Shi‘ite tendences which were displayed 
in the literature of the guilds, in a work entitled 
Nisdb iil-Intiséb wa-Adab tl-Iktiséb, composed in 
1620.) In the ‘Ankd-yi Mushrik of the Dielweti 
shaykk Sayyid Mustafa Hashim (d. 1197/1783), 
quoted by ‘Ali Emiri (loc. cit., 464-6), the saint, 
under the name of Sayyid Ni‘mat Allah Akhi 
Ewran Weli, is brought, along with Hadjdji Bektash 
Weli and Sayyid EdebAli, into connection with 
Ghazi ‘Othm4n’s girding with the sword. As patron 
of the Turkish tanners, a stlstile was ascribed to him 
which went back to Zayd Hindi, patron of all the 
tanners; other silsiles go back to Mansur ‘Abid, 
i.e. al-Halladj. 

The sanctuary of Akhi Ewran in Kirshehir played 
a great role into the first years of the zoth century, 
as the shaykh of the monastery, who bore the title 
of Akhi Baba [g.v.] controlled, partly personally, 
partly through his representatives who resided in 
the various towns, the guilds of the tanners and of 
kindred leather workers (saddlers, shoemakers) in 
Anatolia and the European provinces of the Ottoman 
Empire, and gradually succeeded in extending his 
influence over almost the whole of the Turkish 
guild-organisation. 

Bibliography: V. Gordlevskiy, Dervishi Akhi 
Evrana i tsekhi v Turtsit, Isvestiya Akademi Nauk 
SSSR, 1927, 1171-94 (French résumé by G. Vajda, 
in REI, 1934, 81-8); Fr. Taeschner, in Islamica, 
1929, 31-4 (with references to earlier bibliography) ; 
idem, Legendenbildung um <Achi Evran, den 
Hetligen von Kirsehir, WI, Sonderbd. Festschrift 
Fr. Giese, 1941, 61-71, 90 f.; C. H. Tarim, Kirsehir 
tarthi tizserinde arastirmalar, i, Kirsehir 1938, 
114-76; idem, Tarihte Kirsehri — Giilsehri, 1948; 
H. B. Kunter, Kitabelerimiz, Vakiflar Dergisi, 
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1942, 431 ff. (the inscriptions in the sepulchral 
sanctuary: 434 f. nos. 8-14); W. Ruben, Kirsehir’in 
dikkatimiz ceken san?at dbideleri, iit: Ahi Evran 
Tiirbesi, Bell., 1947, 616-38 (German résumé in 
Bell., 1948, 195-9; description of the sepulchral 
sanctuary and legends about Akhi Ewrdn); Fr. 
Taeschner, Giilschehri’s Mesnevi auf Achi Evran, den 
Heiligen von Kirschehiy und Patron der ttrkischen 
Ziinfte, Wiesbaden 1955. (Fr. TAESCHNER) 
AKHIDJOK, “‘little akk?”, an amir of unknown 
name in Tabriz, in the 8th/14th century, follower of 
the Cobanid Malik Ashraf, who was defeated and 
executed by Djani Beg, khan of the Golden Horde. 
When after Djani Beg’s death his son, Berdi Beg, 
who had been left by his father as governor in the 
conquered city, left Tabriz in order to secure his 
father’s throne for himself (758/1357), Akhidjaik 
succeeded in obtaining possession not only of Tabriz, 
but of the whole of Adharbaydjan, and in defending 
them for some time from the Djalairid sultan of 
Baghdad, Uways, son of the “‘Great Hasan’’ (Hasan-i 
Buzurg). When, however, Uways captured Tabriz 
in 760/1359, he ordered the execution of Akhidjik, 
who had taken part in a conspiracy agajnst him. 
During his short rule Akhidjik corresponded with 
the Mamlik Empire of Egypt (he was adressed by 
the Mamluk chancery simply by the title of ‘‘akhi’’; 
al-Kalkashandi, Subh al-A‘sha, viii, 261, cf. W. 
Bjorkman, Betiradge sur Geschichte der Staatskanzlet 
im islamischen Agypten, 128). His fame spread as 
far as Anatolia, where a chapter was devoted to 
him by the old Ottoman poet Ahmedi in his famous 
Iskender-name. 

Bibliography: Mirkh’and, Rawdat al-Safa, 
Bombay 1266, v, 169; Kh*¥andamir, Habib al- 
Styar, Teheran 1271, iii, 81; Hafiz-i Abra, transl. 
Bayani, Paris 1936, 154; V. Minorsky in EJ’, IV, 
artt. TABRIz and uways; B. Spuler, Die Mongolen 
in Iran, 137; Fr. Taeschner, Der Achidschuk von 
Tebriz, in Festschrift Jan Rypka, Prague 1956. 

(Fr. TAESCHNER) 

AKHIR-I GCARSHAMBA [see sAFAR]. 

AKHIRA, fem. of dkkir, ‘‘the last’, is a term 
used already in the Kur’4n for the life to come, 
according to the commentators properly al-dar al- 
akhira, ‘‘the last abode’’, as opposed to (al-dar or 
al-hayat) al-dunya, “the nearer or nearest abode or 
life’’, ice. the present world. A synonym is ma‘ad. The 
same antithesis is expressed by the terms dér al- 
baka, “‘the abode of everlasting existence’, and 
dar al-fana>, “the abode of transitoriness’’, and by 
the roots ?dj! and ‘djl. Akhiva also denotes the 
condition of bliss or misery in the hereafter, again 
as opposed to dunyd, the lot of man in the present 
world, and in particular its pleasures. From these 
meanings derive more technically theological and 
philosophical definitions, such as the state of 
resurrection whether corporeal or incorporeal or, 
if resurrection of the body is denied, a spiritual state. 
See also DUNYA. 

Bibliography : Lane, Lexicon, s.v.; A. Sprenger 
(ed.), Dictionary of the Technical Terms, s.v.; 
Ghazzali, [nya ‘Ulém al-Din, kitab 40 and passim; 
Fakhr al-Din al-Razi, Muhassal, rukn 3, kism, 2. 

(A. S. Tritton) 

AKHISKEHA, the Persian and Turkish name of a 
town, in Georgian AKHAL TsIKHE, ‘(New Fortress”, 
situated on the Poskhov river (left tributary of the 
upper Kur), centre of the Georgian province Samtskhe 
(later Sa-atabago) which is mentioned among the 
conquests of Habib b. Maslama (under Mu‘Awiya), 
al-Baladhuri, 203. 


Under the Mongols the local rulers (of the Djakil‘e 
family) became autonomous and received the title 
of atabegs. The name Kurkira found in Persian and 
Turkish sources refers to these rulers of whom 
several bore the name of Kuarkuare (see Brosset, 
Histoive de la Géorgie, ii), In 1579 Akhal Tsikhe was 
occupied by the Ottomans who succeeded in im- 
planting in this region Islam and Ottoman customs. 
In 1625 the Turkish pashas took over the admini- 
stration. Akhal Tsikhe became a_ considerable 
strategic point and one of the chief Caucasian slave- 
markets, cf. Hadjdji Khalifa, Djihan-numd, 408 f. 
In 1829 the town was incorporated by the Russians. 
After the revolution it forms part of the Georgian 
S.S. Republic. (V. MrInorsxky) 

AKHLAK (plural of khuluk, ‘innate disposition’), 
ethics. 

(i) Survey of ethics in Islam; (ii) Philosophical 

ethics. 


(i) SURVEY OF ETHICS IN ISLAM. 


1, Islamic ethics took shape only gradually and 
the tradition of the different elements of which it is 
composed was not finally established before the 
5th/1xth century. Unlike the Greek world, in which 
popular ethics were refined and reshaped by philo- 
sophical reasoning without any breach between them, 
and with no perceptible influence of any foreign 
doctrine, so that eventually philosophy came to 
express the moral values by which the lives of the 
educated classes were governed, in Islam ethics 
appear in their matured state as an interesting and, 
on the whole, successful amalgamation of a pre- 
Islamic Arabian tradition and Kuranic teaching 
with non-Arabic elements, mainly of Persian and 
Greek origins, embedded in or integrated with a 
general-Islamic structure. The praise of, and value 
attached to, good character (husn al-khuluk) is 
common enough among traditionalists, mystics, 
philosophers, and those writers who aim at giving 
practical advice to rulers and ‘“‘civil servants’’. But 
their ideas of moral perfection are drawn from 
widely different sources, although all of them, in 
various ways, try to conform to the basic standards 
of Islam (which are in themselves not static); hence 
the process of assimilation and eventual integration 
of these different and sometimes conflicting trends 
extended over a considerable time. 

2. It would be erroneous to assume that the 
different kinds of morality which found literary 
expression in successive periods from the age of the 
pre-Islamic poets to the 5th/1xth century present a 
cumulative process, in the sense that each new type 
as it emerged replaced or suppressed the earlier 
types. On the contrary, they co-existed for a long 
time, in varying strength. The tribal sumna of the 
pre-Islamic Arabs, based on usage and custom, 
described by I. Goldziher (Muhammedanische Studien, 
i) and others (e.g. B. Farés, L’honneur chez les Arabes 
avant VIslam, Paris 1932), by no means died out 
with the advent of Islam; and since pre-Islamic 
literature eventually became part of the accepted 
Arabic humanities, the values expressed in it were 
never entirely forgotten: a high sense of personal 
honour [see ‘trp], courage [see HAMASA], loyalty to 
one’s fellowtribesmen {see KABILA], hospitality [see 
PAYF], endurance [see saBR], self-control {see HILM], 
and a secular spirit which could never be completely 
quelled by the prevailing religious morality [cf. also 
MURUWwWa)]. The preaching of Muhammad obviously 
produced a radical change in moral values as well, 
based on the sanctions of the new religion, and fear 
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of God and of the Last Judgment: kindness and 
equity, compassion and mercy, generosity, self- 
restraint, sincerity, moral fellowship of the Believers 
are among the new virtues to replace tribal morality, 
and to become the pillars of an ethical society or, at 
least, the programme for such a society. 

The religious ethic of the Kur’An was subsequ- 
ently expanded and pointed in immense detail by 
the traditionists in the form of hadiths (q.v.], profes- 
sedly based upon and expounding the sunna, or 
model behaviour, of the Prophet, but frequently 
supplementing this source by traditions of the 
Companions and by adaptation of materials from 
the cultural traditions of the older religions. The 
importance of the Hadith in forming and maintaining 
the common ethical ideas of the Muslim Community 
in all ages and all regions has been incalculable; but 
in addition it was largely responsible for the ethical 
framework of the developing Islamic Law [see 
sHariI‘a], and for laying the foundations which made 
possible the process of integration described above. 
It may be said broadly that the whole corpus of 
Hadith constitutes a handbook of Islamic ethics, 
inasmuch as in the general Muslim view the correct 
performance of religious duties and the right under- 
standing of religious doctrine are inseparable elements 
of the moral life. Within this comprehensive structure, 
however, certain forms of conduct were more parti- 
cularly designated by the term adab {q.v.], which in 
this early religious context had a definitely ethical 
connotation (see, e.g. Wensinck’s Handbook, s.v. 
Adab). It is tempting to surmise (though it might 
be difficult to prove) that it was the capture of this 
term for the very differently motivated ethic of 
Persian origin expounded by the 2nd/8th century 
writers (see § 4 below) which led to the substitution 
of the term akkladk, which appears in various tradi- 
tions extolling “good akhlak” (see Wensinck, Hand- 
book, 11a and B. Farés, Makdrim al-Ahlaq, Rend. 
Linc., 1937, 417 = Mabahith ‘Arabiyya, Cairo 1939, 
21 ff.). The tradition of the Prophet used as a proof- 
text by later writers on Islamic ethics: ‘I have been 
sent to fulfil the virtues which go with nobility of 
character (makarim al-akhlak)’’, does not occur in 
the canonical books of tradition (cf. B. Farés, loc. cit.). 
Under this title several collections of ethical hadiths 
were made from the 3rd/gth century onwards, e.g. 
by Ibn Abi ’l-Dunyd (Brock., I, 160), al-Khara?itt 
(Brock., S I, 250), and al-Tabarsi (Brock. I, 5x3; 
S I, 709), the last-named being the classical Shi‘ite 
book on the subject (cf. also B. Farés, 411-2). 

3. The refinement and development of moral 
thought on the basis of the Hadith was carried 
further by both of the religious movements which 
began to develop within Sunni Islam in the 3rd/gth 
century. In theological circles, on the one hand, the 
conflict with the antideterminist trend of the 
Mu‘tazila [q.v.], and the consequent emphasis laid 
by the Mu‘tazilite theologiaris on moral decision 
and individual responsibility, produced an elaborate 
discussion and analysis of these topics [see KADAR]; 
and it was through both the Mu‘tazilite movement, 
which in its turn was connected with Greek. thought 
and Christian-Hellenistic apologetic works, and the 
orthodox reaction to it [see KALAM] that the reception 
of Greek philosophical ethics was prepared and made 
possible. On the other hand, the anti-intellectual and 
ascetic mystical movement of Sifism [see TASAWWUF] 
produced a somewhat divergent type of Islamic 
ethics, which was gradually to become more and 
more influential and eventually almost dominated 
in the Islamic world. For the siifi preachers, poverty, 


self-humiliation, and complete surrender of persona- 
lity became the highest values in life. It may be 
sufficient here to mention one eminent early sifi 
writer, al-Muhasibi (d. 213/857), who had a decisive 
influence on al-Ghazali when he made sifism a 
definite part of Islamic ethics in his fundamental 
Revivification of the Religious Sciences (see M. Smith, 
An early Mystic of Baghdad, London 1935, and 
JRAS, 1936, 65). 

4. The introduction of Persian moral thought 
into the Islamic tradition preceded the acquaintance 
with Greek ethics. Its main representative is Ibn 
al-Mukaffa‘ (q.v.], and—apart from Kalila wa-Dimna, 
a work which deserves to be mentioned in this con- 
text—its main content is to be found in the two 
adab works ascribed to him, the Adad al-Kabir (Fr. 
translation by C. F. Destrée, Brussels 1902, from the 
Dutch of G. van Vloten; German trans. by O. 
Rescher, MSOS, 1917) and the Adab al-Saghir 
(German trans. by O. Rescher, 1915), whose authent- 
icity has been doubted but not disproved by G. 
Richter (Jsl., 1930, 278) and F. Gabrieli (RSO, 
1932, 219 ff.). These works [cf. also aRDAsHIR, 
BUZURDJMIHR] are not based on any philosophical 
principle, hut rather remind the reader of Greek 
rhetorics, giving the rulers, ‘‘civil servants’ and 
persons who wish to advance in life advice on how 
to be successful. The Islamic allusions contained in 
this literature are at first scanty and formal, but the 
connection of this tradition with religion is steadily 
emphasized; Islam is regarded accordingly in the 
character of a state religion, linked to the sovereign 
power as religion had been linked with political 
power in the old Persian state (cf. A. Christensen, 
L'Iran sous les Sassanides*, Copenhagen 1944, 
ch. iii): “religion and government are sisters’, The 
advice, conveyed in a pleasing and effective style, 
is based on opportunist considerations and the 
recognition of force, which the intelligent man (al- 
‘Gkil) will know how to deal with properly. In the 
course of a century or so, however, this originally 
foreign adab tradition was more or less adapted to 
Islamic standards, and was finally received into the 
accepted body of Islamic adab in the ‘Uytn al- 
Akhbar of Ibn Kutayba (d. 276/889-90). This work, 
which may be called the first comprehensive manual 
of Islamic ethics, brought together and to a remark- 
able degree integrated the Kur?anic, hadith, pre- 
Islamic and Persian contributions, and by excluding 
the irreconcilable elements of the two latter, prac- 
tically defined and standardized the component 
elements of the orthodox morality in its pre-philo- 
sophical and pre-sifistic stage. Related types of 
literature are the “Mirrors of Princes’’ [see MALIK] 
and popular wisdom in apophthegmatic form [see 
HIKMA\]. 

5. Philosophical ethics, derived from the Greeks, 
was introduced at first by the limited circles who 
devoted themselves to the study of philosophy. The 
details of its development amongst the Muslim 
falasifa are studied in the next section. As is 
pointed out in §§ 8-10 of that section, philoso- 
phical ethics exercised an influence on adab literature 
and what is of even greater importance, philoso. 
phical ethics in the form given to it by Miskawayh 
was fully excepted by such an influential theologian 
as al-Ghazali and in this way was integrated with 
religious tradition. Miskawayh’s doctririe became 
known also through another channel, viz. the 
Persian works of authors such as al-JiisI and al- 
Dawwani. On the other hand, the purely sifistic 
morality gained through the great Persian poets an 
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immense influence in the eastern Islamic world, 
including Turkey—-an influence which was paralleled 
and reinforced in all countries by the powerful social 
position occupied by the sifi orders and the ex- 
tension of their lay membership to all classes. 

6. During the last century, the strong revulsion 
from sifism in orthodox Muslim circles has had a 
parallel effect on Muslim ethical thought, which in 
reaction from the extreme passivity of the sifi ethic 
has tended to swing towards an activist ethic, rather 
guardedly expressed by such leaders as Djamil al-Din 
al-Afghani and Muhammad ‘Abduh, and in more 
outspokenly ‘‘Mu‘tazilite’’ terms by others. Outside 
theological circles, the same trend, reinforced by the 
influence of western philosophies, together with 
internal social and political developments, has 
stimulated more evolutionary types of ethical theory, 
notably those of the Turkish sociologist Ziya Gékalp 
and of the Indian poet Muhammad Ikbal, all of 
which, however, are most properly to be regarded 
as representing transitional phases in modern Muslim 
thought. (R. WatzerR and H. A. R. GrBB) 


(ii) PHILOSOPHICAL ETHICS. 


1. In the classification of the various branches of 
philosophy, akklak is considered, together with poli- 
tics (al-‘tlm al-madani, see MADINA) and economics 
(tadbir al-manzil [q.v.]), as a part of practical philo- 
sophy. Galen’s work F1 ’!-Akhlak is described in 
Hunayn’s treatise on the Syriac and Arabic Galen- 
translations in the following terms: ‘Galen dealt 
in it with different }6y, their causes, signs and 
treatment’’ (ed. Bergstrasser, no. 119; cf. Seneca, 
Epist. xcv, 65). Al-Ghazali uses almost the same 
words when he says (al-Munkidh, 99) that akhlak 
as a branch of philosophy consists in ‘defining the 
characteristics and moral constitutions of the soul 
and the method of moderating and controlling 
them’’, The same definition still occurs in Ibn Sadr 
al-Din al-Shirwanl (d. 1036/1626-7), quoted by 
Hadjdji Khalifa, s.v. akklak: “It is the science of 
virtues and the way how to acquire them, of vices, 
and the way how to guard against them. Its 
subject is: the innate dispositions (akAlék), the 
acquired virtues, and the rational soul as far as it 
is affected by them’’. Akklak as a philosophical 
doctrine of ethics appealed at first only to the 
limited circles of persons interested in Greek philo- 
sophy. But since its representatives insist that 
philosophical ethics are not meant to contradict 
Islam but either to supplement or confirm it, these 
ideas could eventually be integrated with the 
religious tradition and retain some influence even in 
later centuries. 

2. Greek moral philosophy was conveyed to the 
Arabs in several different ways which eventually 
converged. Standard works of the classical days of 
Greece read in the late philosophical schools, like 
Plato’s Republic, Timaeus, Laws, were known in the 
original and in commentaries and summaries (cf. 
AFLATON). Aristotle’s Nicomachean Ethics, divided 
into eleven books, were known in Ishak b. Hunayn’s 
translation. Books viii-xi of the Arabic text, cor- 
responding to vii-x of the usual division, have been 
traced in a Moroccan manuscript (cf. A. J. Arberry, 
in BSOAS, 1955, 1 ff.). The same manuscript con- 
tains a summary of the Nicomachean Ethics by 
Nicolaus of Damascus (1st century B. C.). Porphyry’s 
commentary (cf. Fihkrist, and J. Bidez, Vie de 
Porphyre, Gand-Leipzig 1913, 56*-58*) was trans- 
lated into Arabic and most probably extensively 
used by Miskawayh in chapters 3-5 of his Takdhib 
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al-Akhlak (see § 7 below). The Arabs knew also a 
late Greek summary of the Nétcomachean Ethics 
(“Summary of the Alexandrines’’): extracts in MS 
Taymir Pasha, akhlak 290, no. 16; this work was 
translated into Latin by Herman the German in 
1243 or 1244 (cf. Aristoteles Latinus, ii, Cambridge 
1955, 1308). Al-Farabi wrote a commentary on the 
introduction of the Nicomachean Ethics which is 
referred to by Spanish authors of the 12th century 
(cf. M. Steinschneider, Al-Faradi, St. Petersburg 
1869, 60). Ibn Rushd’s Middle Commentary (written 
in A. D. 1177) is preserved in a Latin translation by 
the same Herman in 1240 (cf. Arsstoteles Latinus, 
ii, 1308) and in a Hebrew translation of 1321 by 
Samuel b. Judah of Marseilles (M. Steinschneider, 
Die hebr. Ubersetzungen, 217). 

Among Greek works less known in the Western 
tradition but widely read in the Arab world are 
three treatises by Galen. (1) Tlept Odiv, Fi 'l-Akhlak, 
lost in the Greek original and preserved only in 
Arabic guise. (Arabic Epitome published by P. Kraus 
in Bull. of the Fac. of Arts of the Univ. of Egypt, 
v/1, 1939; cf. R. Walzer, in Classical Quarterly, 1949, 
82 ff.; idem, in Harvard Theological Review, 1954, 
243 ff.; S. M. Stern, in Classical Quarterly, 1956.) (2) 
How a man may discover his own vices (cf. Corpus Med. 
Graec., V, 4, 11; Hunayn, Riséla, no. 118). (3) Good 
men profit by their enemies (lost in the Greek original; 
Hunayn, no. 121). Both of these two latter treatises 
were used by al-Razi (see §5 below), all three by 
Miskawayh (§ 7 below). A treatise by Themistius is 
quoted under a wrong name by Miskawayh (see 
below); another one attributed to him survives in 
Arabic (ed. L. Cheikho, Mash., 1920, 887-9, tr. M. 
Bouyges, Arch. de Philosophie, 1924, 15 ff.}. There 
were, no doubt, some other late Greek books from 
which middle-platonic Greek thought, only slightly 
touched by neoplatonic ideas, was handed down to 
the Arabs. Among other pre-neoplatonic treatises 
studied by Arabic writers on moral philosophy are 
the Pinax of Cebes (“‘Kabis the Platonist’’), repro- 
duced in Miskawayh’s Dijdwidhan Khirad (ed. Badawi, 
229 ff.; separate editions by Elichman, Leiden 1640 
and R. Basset, Algiers 1898); the neopythagorean 
Bryson’s Olxovoptxég, preserved only in Arabic 
translation and extensively quoted by Miskawayh 
(ed. M. Plessner, Heidelberg 1928); the Golden Verses 
ascribed to Pythagoras [see rUTHAGHURAS] and a 
pseudo-platonic Exhortation concerning the education 
of young men, two “pythagorean’’ documents by 
which Miskawayh was impressed (cf. F. Rosenthal, 
in Ortentalia, 1941, 104 ff., 383 ff.). 

3. Al-Kindi’s ethical treatises (Fthrist, nos. 190-1, 
193-6, cf. also F. Rosenthal, al-Sarakhst, ii A, 10-2, 
16-7) were apparently appreciated by subsequent 
Islamic writers. His treatise On freedom from Grief 
(ed. H. Ritter-R. Walzer, Studi su Al Kindi II, 
Rome 1938; M. Pohlenz, in GGA, 1938, 404 ff.) was 
used by Miskawayh (Tahdhid, 70 ff.), Ibn Sind and 
others. Another quotation in Miskawayh (61) may 
derive from al-KindI’s lost work Fé ’l-AkAlak and is 
also known to al-Ghazall (F. Rosenthal, in Orientalia, 
1940, 186 ff.). Al-Kindl (cf. al-Hud@d, in Rasa*él (Abt 
Rida), 177-8 and elsewhere in his Rasas!) bases his 
moral philosophy, not unlike the Stoics, Galen and 
other late Greek philosophers, on the threefold 
platonic partition of the soul into a rational, spirited 
and appetitive part or soul or faculty, and on a 
platonic definition of the four cardinal virtues, 
wisdom, valour, temperance and justice (cf. rapIva]; 
these in their turn are each associated with a number 
of subordinate virtues. This scheme may, though 
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different in detail, be compared to the Stoic arrange- 
ment of the virtues and vices, or, e.g., to the pseudo- 
Aristotelian De vittutibus et vitiis (transl. in the 11th 
century by Ibn al-Tayyib (Brock., S I, 884). The 
Aristotelian definition of virtue as the mean between 
two extremes is combined with the platonising view 
(cf. Porphyry,’ Apopyat, ch. xxxii, 2 and I. Goldziher, 
Ma‘ani al-Nafs, 20). Although the evidence available 
in the few extant works of al- Kindi is obviously slight, 
it seems probable that Miskawayh based himself in 
the first chapter of Tahdhib al-Akhlak on al-Kindi’s 
treatment of the virtues and vices. There is on the 
whole nothing ultra-neoplatonic in  al-Kindi’s 
platonising popular philosophy, in which platonic, 
peripatetic and stoic elements are blended in a way 
not uncommon in hellenistic and later popular Greek 
moral treatises. 

4. The Christian Kust4 b. Li kA’s treatise About 
the causes of the differences which exist between men 
with regard to their characters, ways of life, desires 
and considered moral choice (ed. P. Sbath, in BIE, 
1941) is based on the Platonic tripartition of the 
soul and on the whole on ideas to be found in 
Galen. 

5. Al-Kindi’s treatise On Spiritual Medicine 
appears to be lost but al-R4zi’s brilliant treatment 
of the same subject is available in a critical edition 
of the Arabic text (Opera Philosophica, ed. Kraus, 
15-96, Eng. tr. by A. J. Arberry, The spiritual Physick 
of Rhazes, London 1950). As was to be expected in 
this Muslim ‘‘Platonist’’, it is written in an uncom- 
promisingly platonic vein, and the Aristotelian 
elements found in al-Kindi and Miskawayh are 
missing. It should be studied together with his 
autobiographical defence of the philosophical way 
of life (Opera, 98-111; French transl. by P. Kraus 
in Orientala, 1935, 300 ff.; English tr. by Arberry in 
Asiatic Review, 1949). Al-Razi’s version of Greek 
moral philosophy did not, however, influence the 
main trend of philosophical ethics in Islam. 

6. The treatise Fi Tahkdhib al-Akhlak of the 
Jacobite philosopher Yahya b. ‘Adi represents 
another variant of late Greek thought. There are no 
specifically Christian ideas in it; Aristotelian in- 
fluence is, as in al-R4z!, non-existent. It is based on 
the platonic tripartition of the soul, but the 21 
virtues and corresponding vices are neither specifi- 
cally referred to the three souls nor subordinated 
to the four cardinal virtues and their contraries 
(which are listed among them). This scheme probably 
depends ultimately on some lost pre-neoplatonic 
Greek original. His concluding chapter on the 
perfect man who bases his life on the requirements 
of his intellectual soul and has trained himself to 
love every human being combines stoic and neopla- 
tonic language, and is not very different from the 
thought of al-Farabi (q.v.]. 

7. The most influential work on philosophical 
ethics is Tahdhib al-Akhlak of Miskawayh (d. 421/ 
1030) (analysis of its contents in de Boer, 507, and 
Donaldson, 127-133; Eng. tr. by A. J. M. Craig in 
course of publication). Miskawayh firmly rejects the 
pre-Islamic Arabic poets as educators, but is not 
unsympathetic to the Persian tradition of ethics. In 
many striking jyassages he insists on the agreement 
of Greek moral itwophy with the basic tenets of 
Islam. He tries, however, to reconcile revealed and 
philosophical truth on the basis of rational thought, 
and for this reason his views are not acceptable to 
a primarily religious thinker, except with a certain 
shift of emphasis. The few Greek writers mentioned 
by name and quoted, sometimes at considerable 


length, are all of the later centuries of the Roman 
Empire: Galen (see § 2 above), Bryson (on the right 
upbringing of children; ibid.), Porphyry as a com- 
mentator on Aristotle’s Ethics, and Themistius, 
wrongly quoted under the name of Socrates (cf. 
F. Rosenthal, in IC, 1940, 403). Reterences to Plato 
and Aristotle occur within the context of these late 
works. Although al-Kindi is only twice mentioned 
by name, Miskawayh is probably in al-Kindi’s debt 
to a much greater extent (see § 3 above). In chapters 
3-5 he follows rather closely a neoplatonic commen- 
tator on certain sections of the Nicomachean Ethics, 
which recalls the known teaching of ethics in the 
later Peripatos and the extant commentaries on the 
Ethics without being identical with any of them. But 
at the same time he stresses the platonic elements 
to be found in the Ethics to make out Aristotle to 
be a more decided platonist than he was. Miskawayh’s 
own contribution to this inherited interpretation, 
if any, was (apart from demonstrating the com- 
patibility of Greek philosophy with Islam) to 
emphasise the neoplatonic aspects of this moral 
philosophy still further (cf. R. Walzer, Some aspects 
of Miskawath’s Tahdhib al-Akhlaq, Mélanges Levi 
della Vida, Rome 1956). 

8. The influence of philosophical ethics on adab 
literature has been noted by de Boer, who singles 
out as an instructive example Adab al-Dunyad wa 
‘l-Din by al-Mawardi (d. 450/1058). In this work 
the presentation of the traditional ethical materials 
is refreshed and ‘‘modernized’’ by the inclusion of 
materials from the later centuries, including both 
philosophical and ascetic ideas; these are combined 
with the older materials somewhat unsystematically, 
but in a direction not dissimilar from that taken later 
by al-Ghazali. (German transl. by O. Rescher, 1932-3.) 

g. A much more far-reaching and fundamental 
synthesis was carried through by al-(zhazali (d. 505/ 
I1I1), who on the one hand discarded the merely 
formal and superficial elements of the adab tradition, 
and on the other firmly based his exposition on the 
penetrating spiritual analysis developed by the sifi 
teachers (see sect. i, § 3 above). At the same time, 
he evidently regarded Miskawayh’s treatise as 
“reasonable in itself and supported by proof’’, and 
agreed that its contents “did not contradict the 
Book and the Sunna’’. Hence the philosophical ideas 
of Greek origin which Miskawayh discusses and 
explains became part of the generally-accepted 
educational theory to be found in the [bya ‘Ulim 
al-Din, in which the section on self-discipline (2nd 
book of the 3rd quarter) is based on Miskawayh’s 
Tahdhib al-Akhlak. Miskawayh’s influence is also 
unmistakably traceable in other works of al- 
Ghaz&ll, and his ethical theory was in this way 
eventually integrated with the religious tradition, 
{Cf. A. J. Wensinck, La Pensée de Ghaszali, Paris 
1946, esp. chap. ii; M. Plessner, op. cit.; H. Ritter, 
Al Ghassali, Das Elixier der Gliickseligkeit, Jena 1925; 
and see AL-GHAZALI.) 

9g. How successful the Ghazdlian synthesis was in 
influencing later ethical literature and thought is 
a question which still awaits investigation. The 
literary evidence suggests prima facie that its in- 
fluence, if anything, was indirect, and that the 
diverse trends of ethical thought continued to 
exist side by side. The influence of Miskawayh’s 
work was perpetuated chiefly in Persian literature; 
the Shi‘ite Avicennian, Nasir al-Din al-Tisi, follows 
Miskawayh closely, as he himself avows, in the 
section on ethics of his Akklak-1 Nasirt (completed 
633/1233) (cf. Plessner, loc. cit.). Two centuries 
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later, al-Dawwani (d. 907/1501), the author of the 
Akhlak-i Dialali (Eng. traps., with valuable notes, 
by W. F. Thompson, Practical Philosophy of the 
Muhammadan People, London 1839; short analysis 
by Donaldson, 184), selected his basic material from 
TFiasi’s work, but he also refers to al-Ghazali as an 
additional Islamic authority. (For Persian akhlak 
literature cf. H. Ethé, in Gr. I. Ph., ii, 346 ff.) 
Bibliography to (i) and (ii): No comprehensive 
history of Islamic ethics has yet been written. 
D. M. Donaldson, Studies in Muslim Ethics, 
London 1953, is of unequal value. There is a 
brief but suggestive survey by T. J. de Boer in 
Hasting’s Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics, 
vol. v, 1912, s.v. Ethics and Morality (Moslem). 
Scattered materials are to be found in a number 
of works; in addition to those mentioned in the 
article, different aspects are dealt with in the 
following: G. Richter, Studien sur Geschichte der 
alteren arabischen Fiirstenspiegel, Leipzig 1932; 
D. B. Macdonald, The Religious Attitude and Life 
tn Islam, Chicago 1909; C. E. von Griinebaum, 
Mediaeval Islam, Chicago 1946, etc.; L. Gardet, 
La Cité Musulmane, Paris 1954. (R. WALZER) 
AKHLAT or Kuitat, town and fortress at the 
N.W. corner of Lake W4n. 


(i) Pre-Mongol; (ii) Mongol and Ottoman periods. 


(i) In Armenian the town is called Khlat‘, the 
name being possibly connected with the ancient 
inhabitants of the country, the Urartian Khalds. 
It lies half-way between Sipan Dagh and Nimrid 
Dagh on the route taken by invasions from Mesopo- 
tamia into eastern Armenia. Al-Baladhuri, 200, 
reckons it to Armenia III, which in the Arab view 
included Kalikala (Erzerum), Ardjish and Bahunays 
(ie. either Apahunik‘, where Man4zgird lies, or 
Bznunik‘, the district of Akhlat). 

Under ‘Umar, ‘lya4d b. Ghanm made a treaty 
with the Akhlatians (al-Baladhuri, 176, 199). For 
four centuries Akhlat was ruled in turn by Arab 
governors, Armenian autonomous princes, and the 
Arab local amirs of the Kays tribe (Constantine 
Porphyrogenitus, ch. 44, ed. and tr. Moravesik- 
Jenkins, Budapest 1949, 198-205; cf. J. Markwart, 
Stidarmenien, 501-8, and M. Canard, H’amdanides, i, 
471-8). Among the episodes of this period may be 
cited: in 316/918 the attack on Akhlat by the 
domesticus John Curcuas (see Ibn al-Athir, viii, 
146); in 328/939 the arrival of Sayf al-Dawla 
(T@rikh Mayydfarikin, see M. Canard, Say al- 
Daula, Algiers-Paris 1934, 76-8; idem, H’amdanides, 
i, 478-87); in 353/964 the occupation of Akhlat by 
Nadja (Miskawayh, ii, 201 etc.). 

Towards 373/983 Akhlat became part of the 
dominions of the Kurd Badh (Asolik of Taron, iii, 
ch, 14) and was associated with the Marwanid [q.v.] 
princes untill the battle of Manazgird (463/1071), 
after which Alp Arslan himself is said to have taken 
it over (Ta*rikh Mayydafarikin, fol. 145v). In 493/1100 
it was occupied by the Turkish amir Sukm4n al- 
Kutbi and for over a century remained the capital 
of the dynasty known as Shah Arman (q.v.]. In 
604/1207i t was captured by the Ayydbid al-Awhad, 
son of al-‘Adil, and on his death in 609/1212 passed 
to his brother al-Ashraf. In the interval, the Geor- 
gians twice reached Akhlat (605/1208 and 607/1210). 
In 627/1230 it was stormed after a six months’ siege 
by the Kh*4rizmshah Djalal al-Din Manguburni, who 
was, however, shortly afterwards defeated by al- 
Ashraf in alliance with the Rim Saldjikid ‘Ala? 
al-Din Kaykubad I at Arzindjan. In 633/1233 
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Kaykubad in turn seized Akhlat, and held it in 
spite of a coalition of the Ayyibid princes against 
him. 

Bibliography: A full bibl. of Akhblat is given 
in A. Gabriel, Voyages archéologiques dans la 
Turquie Orientale, Paris 1940, i, 241-51 (with 
plates, ii, 85-90); for the inscriptions, Abdurrahim 
Serif, Ahlat Kitabeleri, Istanbul 1932 (corrections 
and additions by J. Sauvaget, in Gabriel, op. cit., 
346-50, and RCEA, nos. 3880-2, 4440, 4682, 4696, 
4782-3, 4801-2, 4996, 5038, 5116-9. E. Honigmann, 
Ostgrenze d. Byszant. Reichs, Brussels 1935, passim; 
V.. Minorsky, Studies in Caucasian History, 
London 1953, index; Le Strange, 183; H. F. B. 
Lynch, Armenia, London 1901, ii, 280-97; Bach- 
mann, Kirchen und Moscheen in Armenien u. 
Kurdistan, Leipzig 1913, 58. (V. Minorsky) 
(ii) After the battle of Kiése Dagh (641/1243) 

Akhlat was captured by the Mongols (642/1244; 
see Tomaschek, in SBAW, 133, no. iv, 31 ff.; Abu 
*1-Fida? (Reiske-Adler), iv, 472), who, however, 
confirmed the native princes in their possessions 
(confirmation of a Georgian princess in her posses- 
sions in Akhlat: Cyriac of Gandja, 440, cf. B. Spuler, 
Die Mongolen in Iran, 330, n. 1). The definitive 
occupation by the Mongols of Akhlat and the neigh- 
bouring lands of Upper Mesopotamia and the 
Armenian highlands followed only after their 
capture of Baghdad (656/1258), in conjunction with 
Hulagi’s advance into Syria in 658/1259-60 (Spuler, 
op. cit., 55). Thereafter Akhlat belonged to the 
kingdom of the Ilkhans and their successor states 
(Djala?irids, Ak Koyunlu), and was also a mint-city 
of the Ilkhans. In 644/1246 the city was largely 
destroyed by a severe earthquake. 

In one version of the legend of the foundation of 
the Ottoman empire Akhlat is mentioned as the 
starting-point of the Oghuz tribe to which Ertoghrul, 
the alleged father of ‘Othman, belonged; he is 
said to have moved westwards from Akhlat under 
pressure from the Mongols. Neshri, however, denies 
the identity of this Ertoghrul with ‘Othm4n’s father 
(Ta’rvikhk, ed. Taeschner, 21-2; the statement is 
missing in the Ankara ed.). According to Ewliya 
Celebi (iv, 140) tombs of the ancestors of the Ottomans 
were shown in Akhlat. The city appears to have 
come into Ottoman possession only under Selim I; 
in 955/1548, however, it was captured by Shah 
Tahmasp and levelled to the ground. Sulayman I, 
under whom it was finally incorporated in the 
Ottoman empire, built on the lake shore a citadel 
(completed in 963/1554-5 according to Ewliya 
Celebi), in the vicinity of which a smaller new town 
arose. During the Ottoman period, Akhlat remained 
under the rule of local Kurdish chieftains, and was 
brought under direct Ottoman administration only 
under Mahmid II in 1847. At the end of the r9th 
century, according to Cuinet, the kadd of Akhlat 
had 23,659 inhabitants (16,635 Muslims, 6609 
Gregorian Armenians, 210 Orthodox Greeks, 250 
Yazidis). It is now the capital of a kad@ (élde) in 
the wilayet (il) of Bitlis in the Turkish Republic; 
population of the town (1945), 3,124, of the kada, 
13,702. 

The mediaeval town (Eski Akhlat), on the slope 
of the mountain, is in ruins and uninhabited; the 
new town, with a large Ottoman kale (on the main 
gate an inscription of Selim II, 1568) lies to the E. of 
it on the lake shore. The latter contains two mosques 
of the 16th century (Iskender Pasha Djami‘i, with 
inscriptions from 972/1564 and minaret from 978/ 
1570, and Kad! Mahmud Djami‘i, dating from 1006/ 
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1597). Between the medieval and the modern towns 
there is a famous cemetery with richly ornamented 
tombstones from the 13th-16th centuries (among 
them a ‘“‘ram” stone from rqor) and many funeral 
buildings (ttivbes or Riinbeds) from the Saldjakid, 
Mongol and Turkmen periods. The most noteworthy 
among them are: Ulu Kiinbed (undated); Shadi 
Agha Kiinbedi (1273; now disappeared); Iki Tiirbe 
(of Bighatay Agha, d. 1281, and his son Hasan 
Timir, d. 1279); Bayindir Mesdjid (882/1483) and 
Tiirbe (890/1491-2; of specially interest, one built by 
Baba Djan); Shaykh Nadjm al-Din Tirbesi (1222); 
Hasan Padishah Tiirbesi (1275); and Erzen Khatin 
Tiirbesi (1396-7). 

Bibliography: in addition to the works 
mentioned under (i), Hadjdji Khalifa, Djihan- 
ntima, 4131.; Ewliya Celebi, iv, 134-42; Sami, 
Kadmis al-A‘lam, i, 46a; Réclus, Nouv. géogr. 
untv., ix, 376; V. Cuinet, La Turquie a’ Asie, ii, 
564-6. (F. TAESCHNER) 
AKHMIM, town in Upper Egypt on the east 

bank of the Nile about 312 m. from Cairo. Its name 
reflects the Coptic name, Shmin, the Greek Khemmis, 
and the place is called Panopolis in Byzantine texts. 
It was the chief town of a pagarchy (kéra), and 
later, from the time of the reforms of the Fatimid 
caliph al-Mustansir, of a province. In the 12th/18th 
century the town lost its position of chief city and 
was incorporated in the province of Girgad. In the 
middle ages, Akhmim was surrounded by rich areas of 
cultivation, with plantations of date palms and fields 
of sugar cane. Al-Ya‘kabi mentions it as a centre for 
the manufacture of leather mats. There was a toll- 
house there, and the strictness of the officials 
aroused the indignation of Ibn Djubayr. The popu- 
lation to-day still includes a considerable number 
of Christians. The town was the birthplace, at the 
end of the 2nd/8th century, of the mystic Dhu ’1-Nan. 

All the Arab writers have enthused over tho 
ancient temple of Akhmim, (of which no trace now 
remains), which was particularly famed owing to 
its traditional association with Hermes Trismegistus. 
Most of the accounts record the usual legends which 
have grown up around relics of Egypt under the 
Pharaohs. The delightful description given by Ibn 
Djubayr, however, merits special attention. He 
displays a keen power of observation, intelligently 
used. The temple was destroyed in the course of the 
8th/14th century, and the materials used to build 
a madrasa. But it appears that some of the materials 
had previously been purloined; historians of Mecca 
mention the erection in the hkaram of columns 
originating from Akhmim. 

The town has no history. It was sacked at the 
beginning of the rath/18th century during the 
struggle between the Mamluk chiefs, and the gover- 
nor, Hasan Akhmini, was put to death; the latter 
had restored, in 1114-16/1702-4, the principal 
mosque, an act which is commemorated by inscrip- 
tions. 

Bibliography: Ya‘kibi, 332 (trans. Wiet, 
187); Makdisi, 201; Idrisi (Dozy and de Goeje), 
46-7; Ibn Djubayr 6off. (trans. Gaudefroy- 
Demombynes, 68-70; trans. G. Broadhurst, 53-55); 
Ibn Battita, i, 103 ff.; Yakit, i, 165; Makrizi, 
Khitat (Wiet), iv, 134-8; Maspero and Wiet, 
Matériaux, MIFAO, xxxvi, 6-7; Djabarti, 1, 47, 
98; Wiet, L’Egypie de Murtadi, 103-10. 

(G. Wie) 

AKHNOKH [see rpris]. 

AL-AKHRAS, ‘ABD AL-GHAFFAR B. ‘ABD AL- 
WAuIp B. Waus, Arab poet of ‘Irak, born at al- 
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Mawsil about 1220/1805, died at al-Basra 1290/1874. 
After settling in Baghdad, he established a connection 
with the wali Dawid Pasha. The latter, at his 
request, sent him to India for treatment to correct 
the defective power of speech which had gained him 
his sobriquet of al-Akhras (‘the mute’’), but he 
refused to undergo the operation. The panegyrics 
which he addressed to Dawid Pasha and ‘Abd al- 
Baki, and also to various men of note at Baghdad 
and al-Basra, appear to have secured him his live- 
lihood, but the fame which he enjoys in ‘Irak rests 
on the remainder of his work, which embraces 
every category of classical poetry: ghazal, elegy, 
threnody, satire, descriptive verse, personal glori- 
fication. He even composed some muwaskshakat 
and wrote some notable bacchic songs which led to 
his being dubbed the “Abi Nuwdas of the 19th 
century”. His diwadn, although incomplete, was 
compiled through the efforts of the nephew of 
‘Abd al-Baki, Ahmad ‘Izzat Pasha al-Faraki, and 
published in Constantinople in 1304/1886, under 
the title: al-Tirdz al-Anfas fi Shi‘r al-Akhras. 
Bibliography: Dj. Zaydan, Tarddjim Mashahir 
al-Shark, 3rd ed., 1922, ii, 257-60; L. Cheikho, La 

littérature arabe au XIXe siécle, 2nd ed., 1924-6, 

ii, 9-11; M. M. al-Basir, Nahdat al-‘Irak al- 

Adabiyya fi 'l-Karn al-Tast‘ ‘A shar, Baghdad 1365/ 

1946, 114-29; H. Pérés, La litt. arabe et I’Islam 

par les textes, 28; Brockelmann, S II, 792 and 

references quoted. (CH. PELLAT) 

AKHSHAM [see saxAt]. 

AKHSIKATH or Axusuikaty (Sogdian, ‘city of 
the prince’), in the 4th/roth century capital of 
Farghana and residence of the amir and his 
lieutenants (Summdl), on the north bank of the 
Sir Darya (Jaxartes), near the mouth of the Kasan- 
say, at the foot of a mountain. Ibn Khurradadhbih, 
208, calls the place Madinat Farghana, “the city of 
Farghana’’; according to Ibn Hawkal (Kramers), 
512, it was a large town (1sq. mile) with many 
canals and a citadel where stood the Friday Mosque, 
the governor’s palace, and the prison. The city was 
then enclosed by a wall with five gates, outside of 
which stretched extensive suburbs and gardens. 
There was a market-place both in the city and the 
suburb, and there were rich pasturages in the 
vicinity (al-Istakhri, 333; al-Makdisi, 271; al- 
Kazwini, ii, 156; Hudid al-‘Alam, 72, 116). 

The town was apparently destroyed during the 
wars of the Kh*4rizmshah Muhammad II, at the 
beginning of the 13th century, and the succeeding 
Mongol invasions (Sharaf al-Din ‘Ali Yazdf, Zafar- 
nama, Calcutta 1885-8, i, 441, ii, 633; here also the 
form Akhsikant). The capital was transferred to 
Andidjan, but for some time Akhsi, as the town was 
called at the time of Babur (see transl. of Beveridge, 
index), still remained the second town of Farghana. 
As late as the r1th/17th century Namangan, the 
present capital, was considered only one of Akhsi’s 
less important sisters (tawabt‘); cf. Bahr al-Asrar, 
in H. Ethé, India Office Cat., no. 575, fol. 108v. The 
ruins, near the villages of Akhsi and Shahand (1000 
steps from west to east, 600 steps from north to 
south, abou 150 feet above the level of the Sir 
Darya), with the old citadel, Iski Akhsi, were 
explored in 1885 by N. I. Veselovskiy (cf. Srednea- 
ztatskiy Vyestnik, Tashkent, July 1896). 

Bibliography: Schwarz, Iran, iii, 269 (inci- 
dental reference, Fargh4na is not dealt with in the 
book); Le Strange, 477 f.; 489; K. Miller, Mappae 
arabicae, Stuttgart 1926-31, iv, 78-82, 86*-g1*. 

(B. SpuLeR) 
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AL-AKHTAL, ‘‘the loquacious’, the sobriquet of 
the Arab poet GHIYATH B. GHAWTH B. AL-SALT, 
who died probably before 92/710. He belonged to 
the great tribe of the Taghlib (g.v.] of northern Syria, 
which remained entirely Christian, of the Mono- 
physite persuasion. By his mother Layla he was 
counected to another Christian tribe, that of Iyad. He 
was born either at Hira (see A ghani', vii, 170), or near 
Rus&fa (Sergiopolis); his date of birth is uncertain, 
but may have been about 20/640. He remained a 
Christian all his life, and was unmoved by the 
efforts of prominent members of the Umayyad 
dynasty to convert him to Islam. Although a 
Monophysite, he maintained good relations with the 
Melkite family of the Sardjin. In his poetry, certain 
features prove his zeal for his faith and even indicate 
a certain ostentation in asserting it (see Diwan, 
passim). His moral standards, however, do not seem 
to have differed markedly from those of the society 
in which he lived. He repudiated his wife and married 
a divorced woman. He seems to have been a heavy 
drinker, passing his time in taverns in the company 

of singing-girls of easy virtue. 

All his life al-Akhtal followed the fortunes of the 
reigning dynasty. During the reign of Mu‘Awiya, 
he became embroiled in political affairs. He was 
the close companion of Yazid I, whom he lauded 
in his panegyrics, and of other men of rank such 
Ziyad and al-Hadjdjaj. Under ‘Abd al-Malik, he ac- 
tually became official poet to the Caliph (see A ghani', 
xii, 172-6). He remained in the service of the succes- 
sors of ‘Abd al-Malik, and in his poetry attacked all 
opponents of the dynasty (see Diwan, 58, 73, 93, 
204, 277 etc.), Lammens has clearly shown the histo- 
rical interest of such compositions. 

The poet’s whole career was dominated by verbal 
warfare with his contemporary, the poet Djarir. In 
his diatribes he was supported by the poet al- 
Farazdak who, although a Tamimite like Djarir, was 
in antagonism with his fellow-tribesman. It is almost 
impossible to dissociate here the accounts of these 
three men. It is clear that in this sphere al-Akhtal 
and Djarir perpetuated the pre-Islamic tradition 
and simply expressed the sentiments of their 
particular group. In this respect, the poems of al- 
Akhtal show how the old bedouin themes break 
through the religious veneer. 

Under Walid I, it appears that al-Akhtal was not 
held in such high favour (see A ghani, vii, 179 ff.). 
He died, probably shortly before the end of Walid’s 
reign, and left no offspring. 

The poems of al-Akhtal have reached us in a 
recension of al-Sukkari, compiled with the aid of 
material collected by Ibn al-A‘rabi (see Brockelmann, 
SI, 94; and Fthrist, 78, 158). This recension is 
availabe in provisional editions; Salhan!, Diwan al- 
Akhtal, Beirut 1891-2, is in part completed by the 
same, Diwan al-Akhtal, Beirut 1905, (photographic 
reproduction of a Baghdad MS.) and by Griffini, 
al-Akhtal, Diwan, Beirut 1906 (reproduction of a 
Yemen MS). In order to produce a counterpart to 
a compilation containing the epigrammatic polemics 
between Djarir and al-Farazdak, the poet Abi 
Tamm&m composed, in the 3rd/9th century, a 
Nak@id Diariry wa 'l-Akhtal, which presents the 
verbal contests between the two rivals. A MS of 
this work exists at Istanbul. 

The works of Al-Akhtal, like those of Djarir and 
al-Farazdak, have their origin in contemporary 
events, and reflect the feuds and political controver- 
sies of the time. The bedouin tradition is always 
apparent in them. The Diwan comprises panegyrics in 
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kasida form and also a large number of epigrammatic 
poems. The poetical forms, the stereotyped termi- 
nology and the language resemble, with but slight 
variations, those of the other contemporary poets. 
It is highly probable (as Bashshar thought) that the 
vogue which al-Akhtal enjoyed during his lifetime 
was the result of an infatuation on the part f the 
Rabi‘ite Arabs, who rejoiced at finding in him a 
champion worthy to stand against those of the 
Bakrite and Tamimite Arabs (see al-Marzub4ni, 
al-Muwashshah, 138). Later, however, when the 
literary centres of ‘lrak evolved their poetic ideal, 
it became the fashion to draw comparisons between 
the works of al-Akhtal, al-Farazdak and Djarir. 
People succumbed to this taste for ‘‘assessments 
of comparative merit’? so engrained in mediaeval 
oriental scholars, and this type of critical com- 
parison became a regular subject for debate, which 
al-Hamadhani parodied in his Makdmdat at the 
end of the 4th/1oth century. It is possible that as 
early as the end of the 2nd/8th century or the 
beginning of the 3rd/9th the grammarians and 
philologists of Basra and Kifa had indicated 
their preference for al-Akhtal (see the judgments 
of Abi ‘Ubayda, al-Asma%, and Hammad “the 
Reciter’’ collated in Aghdni*®, viii, 284 ff., 291, 
305). Al-Akhtal does not seem to have kept his 
place in Arabic literature in the eyes of later gene- 
rations (cf. for example the rather cautious judge- 
ment of Taha Husayn in Hadith al-Arba, ii, 77 ff.) 
Up to the present time al-Akhtal has, in the West, 
been the subject only of biographical studies. 
Bibliography: Aghani’, vii, 169-88 = A ghani', 
viii, 280-320; Marzubani, Muwashshah, 132 ff.; 
Caussin de Perceval, Notice sur les poetes Akhtal, 
Ferazdag et Djerir, in JA, xiii, 289 ff., xiv, 5 ff.; 
Lammens, Le Chantre des Omiades, in JA 1894, 
94-176, 193-241, 381-465; idem, Etudes sur le 
régne du Calife omaiyade Mo‘awia I*, Beirut 1908, 
397-404; I. Kratkowskiy, Der Wein in al-Ahtal’s 
Gedichten, Festschrift G. Jacob, 146-64; further 
details in Brockelmann, I, 49-52 and S I, 83 ff.; 
C. A. Nallino, Raccolta di Scritti, vi, 73-6 (= La 
Littérature arabe des origines al’ époque de la dynastie 
umayyade, trans. Pellat, Paris 1950, 115-20). 
(R. BLacuERE) 
AKHTARI is the takhkallus of Muslih al-Din 
Mustafa b. Shams al-Din al-Karahisari (d. 968/ 
1561). He wrote an Arabic-Turkish Dictionary 
(952-1545), known by the name of Akhtari Kabir 
{there are also concise recensions), and printed 
at Constantinople (1242, 1256, 1292). Cf. Fliigel, 
Die arab. pers. u ttirk. Hss. zu Wien, i, 119-120. 
AKHUND (Axnon, Axu*Anp), title given to 
scholars. In Eastern Turkistan it is used after the 
name as ‘‘Mister’’, in Western Turkistan it is given 
to ‘ulama? of high rank, in the district of Kazan to 
the chief tmam of a place. In Persian it is current 
since Timirid times in the sense of “schoolmaster, 
tutor’. The word probably comes from Persian 
kh®and (kh*and, khund), from khudadwand (q.v.}. 
AKHUND-ZADA, Mirzi Fatx ‘azi (1812-78) was 
the first writer of original plays in a 
Turkish idiom. The son of a trader who hailed 
from Persian Adharbaydjan, he was born in 1811 
{according to Caferoglu) or 1812 (according to the 
Soviet Encyclopaedia, 1950) in Shéki, the present-day 
Nikha. Thanks to the assistance of a relative he 
was able to avail himself of a good literary and 
philosophical education, which brought him into 
closer touch with liberal ideas than the actual 
calling which he intended to follow, that of an 
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Islamic theologian. After instruction from a divine 
in Gandja (Karabagh) Akhund-zada finished his 
training at the newly-opened Russian intermediate 
school for Muslims at Shéki. It is possible that 
Akhund-za4da was in his early days brought into 
touch with modern trends in Islam owing to con- 
tacts with the reformers Djaml al-Din Afghani and 
Malkum Khan. Influence of this nature, however, as 
reported by Kééerli on the basis of communications 
from Akhund-z4da’s family, can scarcely be proved. 
In his youth Akhund-zada wrote in the style of 
Persian poetry, one of his works being an elegy on 
Pushkin’s death. 

He received a stimulus to activity as a dramatist 
from the advancement of the theatre in Tiflis by 
the military governor, Prince Worontsow (1844-48), 
in whose government chancellery he was employed 
as oriental interpreter. Between 1850 and 1857 
Akhund-zada wrote six comedies and a historical 
narrative in Adhari Turkish, the titles being as 
under: (1) Hikdyet-1 Molla Ibrahim Khalil-i Kimi- 
yager (“Story of M. I. Kh. the alchemist’’), 1850; 
(2) Hika@yet-i Monsieur Jourdan Hekim-i Nebatat 
we-Mostali Shah Dijddtiger-t Meshhar (“Story of 
M. Jourdan and Mosta‘li Shah, the well-known 
magician”), 1850; (3) Sergtizesht-+ Wezir-i Khan-i 
Serab (‘Adventures of the Vezir of the Khan of S.”’), 
1850; (4) Hikayet-t Khirs-i Guldur-basan (‘Story of 
the bear that caught the robber’’), 1952; (5) Ser- 
gtizesht-i Merd-i Khasis (“Adventures of the miser’’), 
1852-3; (6) Hikayet-+ Wukala?-ye Murdafa‘a (Story 
of the attorneys in the lawsuit’’), 1855; and the 
historical-satirical narrative, Aldanmish Kewakeb 
(‘The betrayed stars’), 1857. In the plays and in 
the narrative the author gave play to his progressive 
ideas in opposition to feudalism, the practice of 
highway robbery, the prevalent corruption of 
justice and the superstition then rife in the Caucasus. 
Now and again he preaches loyalty to the Russian 
authorities in order to facilitate the transition of the 
Transcaucasian Muslims (the term ‘“Adhari Turks’’ 
was not yet in use in the r9th century) to modern 
civilization. 

Several of the plays were published in Russian 
translation in the official Government journal 
Kavkas, and performed in Russian at Tiflis and 
St. Petersburg. The first performances in the original 
language were given by pupils of Adharbaydjan 
state schools at the end of the 1870s. A complete 
Adhari Turkish edition of the plays and the narrative 
appeared in Tiflis in 1859: a second was brought out 
in 1938 by the Ministry of Culture of the Az.S.S.R. 
to mark the 125th anniversary of the writer. (In 
the 1920s, frequent separate editions for school use 
had already appeared.) The plays were translated 
into Persian by Muhammad Dja‘far Munshi; no. 1 
was transl. into French by Barbier de Meynard, JA, 
1886; no. 2 into German (after the Persian) by 
A. Wahrmund, Vienna 1889, and into French (after 
the Turkish original) by L. Bouvat, Paris 1906); 
no. 3 into English (after the Persian) by W. H. O. 
Haggard and G. le Strange, The Vaztr of Lankurdn; 
no. 4 into French by Barbier de Meynard, in Recueil 
de textes et de traductions, Paris 1889; no. 5 into 
French by L. Bouvat, JA, 1904; no. 6 into French 
(after the Persian) by Aillitre, in Deux comédies 
turques, Paris 1888; the narrative was edited and 
transl. by L. Bouvat, JA, 1903. 

Besides his activity as a dramatist, which earned 
him the name of the “Caucasian Gogol’? or the 
“oriental Moliére’, Akhund-zada wrote treatises on 
political science against absolutism and theocracy, 


and also two memoranda on an alphabetical system 
of his own invention, designed to render the Islamic 
tongues, especially the Turkish idioms, more tractable 
and thus more capable of progress. 
Bibliography: F. Kééerli (in Russian Koéar- 
linskiy), Azerbaydjan Edibiyyati Maieryallari, 

Baku 1925, i/z, 407 ff. (contains autobiography of 

Akhund-zada); A. Akherdov, Shisu?i deyatelnost? 

Mirzi Fatali Akhundowi, Baku 1928; A. Caferoglu, 

XIXuncu asty biiytik Azert Reformatérii Mirza 

Feth-Ali Ahundzade, in ‘“‘Festschrift’’ for Bonelli, 

Rome 1940, 69-85; A. Vahap Yurtsever, Mirza 

Fethali Ahunt Zadenin Hayati ve Eserl:ri, Ankara 

1950; idem, Azerbaycan Dram Edebtyati, Ankara 

1951; H. W. Brands, Azerbaiganisches Volksleben 

und modernistische Tendenz in den Schauspielen 

Mirza Feth-‘Ali A hundzddes (1812-78), thesis Mar- 

burg/L, 1952 (not yet published). 

(H. W. BRANDs) 

AKHOR [see amin AKHUR]. 

AKIDA (a.), creed ; but sometimes also doctrine, 
dogma or article of faith; and hence ‘aka*id (pl.), 
articles of faith, is also used for ‘‘creed’’, 

1. The Development and Use of the 
Form. The documents to which the terms ‘akida or 
‘aka@id are applied vary in length, and the longer 
ones cannot be sharply divided from the comprehen- 
sive theological treatises (e.g. al-‘Akida al-Nizamiyya 
by al-Djuwayni). The terms, however, may usefully 
be taken to signify compositions where the chief 
interest is in the formulation of doctrine or dogma, 
and not in intellectual discussion or argument about 
it. The earliest and simplest creed is the shahdda or 
confession of faith [g.v.], and this alone appears to 
be used liturgically. Though the term ‘akida is 
usually not applied to the skahada, there is a sense 
in which most of the later creeds are expansions of it. 
Sectarian discussions, however, also led to the 
development of doctrine, and an important source 
of the later creeds is the succinct formula defining 
the position of an individual, school or sect on some 
disputed point. The Fikh Akbar I attributed to Abi 
Hanifa is a collection of such formulae, since it does 
not mention belief in God and in Muhammad’s 
apostleship, but only the attitude of the Hanafi 
school on matters on which they rejected views of 
the Khawéaridj, Shi‘a and Djahmiyya. The later 
creeds are usually statements of the doctrinal 
position of the various theological schools, orthodox 
and heretical, and are often the subject of many 
commentaries and glosses. Sometimes an ‘akida is 
intended as a catechism to be learnt by children. 
Creeds are often built round either the skahdda (as 
al-Ghazili’s) or the tradition, which elaborates a 
Kur’4nic formula, that faith is faith in God, His 
angels, His books, His prophets, etc. (as Birgewi’s). 
Sometimes they are included in legal treatises, as 
introductory statements of what it is obligatory for 
a Muslim to believe. The development of the literary 
form and of its contents has been studied by 
Wensinck (see Bibdl.). 

2. The Development of Dogma. While the 
statement of the faith, it seems likely, was constantly 
being more accurately formulated during Muham- 
mad’s lifetime, the development of dogma is generally 
regarded as beginning with the caliphate of ‘Ali and 
the appearance of the Khawa4ridj and Shi‘a as 
distinct religio-political parties, the one making 
justice according to the Scripture the supreme 
principle; while the other looked for a leader from 
the household of Muhammad. For at least the first 
two centuries of Islam religion and politics were 
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inextricably mingled, but the topic has not been 
fully investigated. The exclusiveness of the Khaw4- 
ridj was opposed by the inclusiveness of the Murdji’a, 
who refused to treat Muslims who had committed 
8ravé sins as unbelievers (and could therefore remain 
loyal to caliphs of whom they disapproved). As these 
sects had many subdivisions with differing views, 
there was a great variety of doctrine by the middle 
of the 2nd/8th century. In the second half of that 
century elaborate intellectual arguments about 
doctrine appeared, inspired partly by Greek and 
Christian thought. This may be regarded as the 
beginning of kaldm or theology (g.v.]. It influenced the 
formulation of dogma to the extent that some 
Philosophical terms were introduced into the theo- 
logians’ creeds, e.g. when they said that God is 
neither substance nor accident (djawhar, ‘arad), or 
when al-Sanisi prefaces his creed by distinguishing 
between the necessary, the impossible and the 
possible. The opposition to this intellectualizing 
tendency, which probably always existed, found its 
chief exponent in Ibn Taymiyya. The statements of 
their position by Sifis often contain, besides their 
specifically mystical teaching, a section dealing with 
their attitude on matters of dogma. 

3. The main Dogmas of Islam. No credal 
statement has been accepted even by all Sunni 
Muslims as the standard account of Islamic dogma. 
The following brief account has been compiled from 
various creeds (chiefly those of al-Baghdadi, al- 
Ghazali and Nadjm al-Din al-Nasafi), though not in 
their precise words. Short comments have been 
added. For fuller details see the articles referred to 
below. 

(a) God [see ALLAH] is one; there is no god except 
Him; He has no partner nor wife; He neither begets 
nor is begotten.—This article of faith belongs to 
Muhammad’s Meccan period, though’ it was given 
no emphasis in the earliest passages of the Kur?an. 
It soon became necessary, however, to insist that 
Muhammad’s doctrine was incompatible with the 
vague monotheism apparently current in Mecca, 
which, while acknowledging God as supreme, 
tolerated lesser deities. Hence in the later Meccan 
sirahs strict monotheism was vigorously proclaimed, 
and shirk (q.v.], the giving of partners to God, i.e. 
polytheism, became a serious sin. When the Muslims 
came into closer contact with Christians, they 
regarded ‘the current interpretations of the doctrine 
of the Trinity as an infringement of this article of 
faith. This is the point chosen for emphasis in the 
first clause of the shahada. 

{b) God exists; His existence is rationally proved 
from the originated character of the world.—When 
the Muslims had to defend their religion against 
materialists and other unbelievers, some of them 
offered rational proofs of the existence of God. These 
were given at length in the theological treatises, and 
came to influence the credal statements (cf. al- 
Baghdadi, Nadjm al-Din al-Nasafi). Some schools 
(cf. al-Saniisi) treated existence (wudjid) as one of 
God’s attributes. This implied a distinction between 
essence and existence which was opposed by the 
early Ash‘ariyya and Ibn Taymiyya. ; 

{c) God is eternal; His existence has neither be- 
ginning nor end.—This calls for no comment except 
on the difficulty of translation. Arabic has no single 
word for ‘‘eternal’’. Kadim (properly “‘old’’ or“ancient” 
and azali mean “‘being from eternity” or “having no 
beginning”, while bak" and abad? mean ‘‘being to 
eternity” or “having no end” [cf. ABAD, KIDAM]. 
Consequently the renderings in European languages 





sometimes puzzle the uninitiated, e.g. “priority’”’ and 
“continuance”’ for the hypostatized attributes kidam 
and baka>. Perhaps ‘‘pre-eternity”’ and ‘‘post-eternity” 
might be suggested. 

(d) God is different from created things. He does 
not resemble any of them, and none of them resembles 
Him. He is not a body nor a substancé nor the 
accident of a substance. He is not bounded nor 
limited in any way; He does not have a position in 
space; He may not be said to be in any direction. 
He sits on the throne (‘arsk), but only in the sense 
in which He Himself intended. He is above the 
throne and the heavens, but at the same time is 
“nearer to man than his jugular vein’? (Kur°4n, I, 
16/15). He is not subject to movement or change or 
suffering.—The otherness (mukhdlafa) of God is 
presupposed in Islamic thinking from the Kur?an 
onward, but only gradually became an explicit 
article of faith; al-Sanisi makes mukhdlafa one of 
the negative attributes of God. At an earlier period 
the main body of Muslims came to regard the 
Mushabbiha (those who made God resemble man) 
as unorthodox (cf. TAsHBiH]. This was chiefly with 
regard to the interpretation of the anthropomorphic 
expressions in the Kur’4n, such as God’s sitting on 
the throne and having hands and a face. At the 
other extreme from the Mushabbiha were those, like 
the Mu‘tazila, who interpreted the terms metapho- 
rically. The central position was that of those who 
said the terms were to be taken neither literally 
nor metaphorically but bi-la kay/ (“without how’ ), i.e. 
without specifying their manner or modality, or, as 
it was sometimes expressed, “‘in the sense in which 
God intended them’’ when He used them in the 
Kur’4n. It was emphasized that God was not 
corporeal and not material, and those who held that 
view were sometimes called Mudjassima, From the 
5th/11th century onwards the followers of al-Ash‘ari 
and other orthodox theologians, but not the Hana- 
bila, largely abandoned 61-la kayf and accepted 
metaphorical interpretations of anthropomorphic 
terms. 

(e) God will be seen by the faithful in the world 
to come.—This article occasioned great difficulty 
because of God’s incorporeality. The Mu‘tazila and 
others denied the possibility of any vision of God. 
Dirar suggested that a sixth sense would be created. 
Eventually, however, it was generally agreed to 
accept the doctrine b1-la kayf, and to avoid any 
inferences from it which involved corporeality. 

(f) God is eternally powerful (or omnipotent), 
knowing (or omniscient), living, willing, hearing, 
seeing, speaking. He is so by the attributes of power, 
knowledge, life, will, hearing, sight and speech. 
These attributes are eternal; they are not God, yet 
not other than God. His power extends to everything, 
and no inadequacy or weakness characterizes Him. 
He knows everything, even what is concealed and 
secret, even the creeping of a black ant on a rugged 
rock on a pitch-black night.—These seven attributes 
(stat [g.v.]) received special attention from the 
theologians from the 3rd/9th century on. The 
discussion probably arose out of the question 
whether the Kur’4n was created or uncreated (see 
below). If the Kur’4n was uncreated, it was an 
eternal entity existing in relative independence of 
God’s essence, even though it was His speech. For 
the Djahmiyya and Mu‘tazila this view was unsatis- 
factory, and they asserted that God does not possess 
attributes of power, knowledge, speech, etc. which 
are distinct from His essence. In their view it is by 
His essence that He knows. Opponents called this 
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tail, “‘stripping”’ (sc. God of His attributes), and the 
upholders of it Mu‘attila. Those who held that God 
knows by an attribute of knowledge, neither iden- 
tical with His essence nor distinct from it, are 
sometimes known as Sifatiyya, and include the 
Ash‘ariyya and other orthodox theologians. The 
points at issue were discussed with much subtlety, 
and in al-Sanisi and al-Faddali a further distinction 
is drawn between God’s power and His “being 
powerful” (kawn kadir™), etc.; the first groupa re 
known as sifat al-ma‘dni and the second as al-sifdt 
al-ma‘nawiyya (perhaps to be rendered “attributes 
which are hypostatized concepts or aspects’? and 
“attributes connected with hypostatized concepts’’). 
It was doubtless because of their importance in 
popular religion that hearing and seeing were 
retained among the seven. 

(g) The Kur°4n (q.v.] is the eternal and uncreated 
speech of God. This eternal speech is repeated by 
men’s tongues, written in their copies of the Kur’4n 
and remembered in their hearts, yet it is distinct 
from its material embodiments.—The doctrine of 
the uncreated character of the Kur?4n was doubtless 
advanced in order to justify its position as the chief 
foundation of law and doctrine. The opponents, 
who included the Djahmiyya, the Mu‘tazila, and the 
central government of the caliphate from about 
217/832 to 234/849 [cf. miHNA], were sympathetic 
politically to certain groups of the Shi‘a; and the 
Shi‘a tended to set the imamate above the written 
scripture. (It is still the view of the Shi‘a that the 
Kur’4n is created.) The Ma&turidiyya and other 
followers of Aba Hanifa rejected the Ash‘ariyya’s 
view that the eternal speech of God can be heard. 

(h) God’s will is supreme and always effective; 
“what He wills exists, and what He does not will 
does not exist’. Thus He wills all things, good and 
evil, though He does not command or approve of 
all, There is no obligation of any sort upon Him, 
e.g. to do what is best for men, or to reward them 
for good works, or to command them to do only what 
they are able to perform. Actions are good or bad 
because He commands or forbids them, and not in 
themselves; He could, if He so willed, change what 
is good and bad.—The sovereignty of God’s will in 
the world was thought to be impaired by the Mu‘ta- 
zila’s assertion of man’s free will, and was vigorously 
re-asserted by the orthodox. The Mu‘tazila also held 
that God was bound by our (sc. human and rational) 
conceptions of good and bad. Al-Ash‘ari and some 
of his followers opposed this, maintaining that good 
and bad are known only by revelation. They further 
asserted that God may punish one who obeys Him, 
that He may change a faithful man into an infidel 
(and that therefore when one says “I am a believer” 
one ought to add “if God will’’ (cf. rstrTHNA?]), and 
that God may impose on men duties that are beyond 
their powers. The M&turidiyya took a contrary view 
on these and similar problems, though affirming the 
sovereignty of God's will against the Mu‘tazila. The 
later and more intellectualistic theologians emphasize 
the supremacy of God’s will at the time of events, 
but in the earlier and more popular creeds, the stress 
is on God’s determination of events beforehand (cf. 
KADAR]; and thus al-Ash‘ari himself includes in his 
creed the doctrine that whether a man dies or is 
killed his death takes place at his appointed term 
(adjal [q.v.]). 

(i) Man’s acts are created by God, but are never- 
theless properly attributed to man. They proceed 
from a power (kudra, istita°a) in the man, but this 
power is created by God; God does so at the moment 


of the act, not before it.—The leading orthodox 
theologians all try to find a middie way between 
absolute determinism (djabr) and absolute free will 
(kadar), The argument of the Mu‘tazila, that God’s 
justice (‘adl) presupposed that men could properly 
be punished or rewarded for their acts, forced 
orthodoxy to deny that men were mere automata. 
The Ash‘ariyya (and others before them—cf. JRAS, 
1943, 234-47) used the vague word kasb ([q.v.] or 
iktisab, ‘“‘acquiring’”’, to describe the relation of man 
to his act. They held that, though the act proceeded 
from a power in the man, this power was created 
by God at the moment of the act for this specific 
purpose and no other. The Mu‘tazila on the other 
hand held that the power was created before the 
act and was power to do either the act or its opposite. 

(j) God is also characterized by active attributes 
(sifat fibyya), such as creating and giving sustenance, 
—Some, especially the Ash‘ariyya, held that God 
cannot be called creator, sustainer, etc. until He has 
created or given sustenance; as this implies the 
existence of originated beings, these attributes 
cannot be eternal. On the other hand, some, like 
the MAaturidiyya, held that God is eternally creator, 
etc. 

(k) Only those names (or attributes) are applicable 
to God which are to be found in the Kur’an and 
sound traditions, or are sanctioned by idjma‘.— 
The Mu‘tazila argued that names might be applied 
to God by inference. It is commonly held that there 
are 99 names (cf. AL-ASMA? AL-HUSNA], but in fact 
more are found. 

(1) The questioning by Munkar and Nakir, and 
the punishment of the tomb, are realities; so also 
are the signs of the end, such as the slaying of the 
Dadjdjal by ‘Isa.—Between death and the resur- 
rection on the Last Day men will be questioned in 
the graves by two angels, Munkar and Nakir, and 
rewarded or punished. Various signs of the coming 
of the Last Day are also mentioned. These are popular 
beliefs, based on Tradition and not on the Kur?4n, 
but they have been incorporated into the creeds (cf. 
“aDHAB AL-KABR]. Among the Shi‘a special emphasis 
is laid on the Return (radj‘a [q.v.]), i.e. of the Mahdi 
and of a limited number of very good and very bad 
people; this is for the punishment of the latter and 
the glorification of the household of Muhammad 
(cf. D. M. Donaldson, The Shiite Religion, London 
1933, 236 f.). This return to earth before the Last Day, 
though ‘‘a preliminary judgement’’, is to be distin- 
guished from God’s final judgement. 

(m) God will judge all men on tbe Last Day 
(cf. kryAma). The balance (miza@n), the bridge (sirdat) 
and the pool (kawd) are realities ——The central fact 
of judgement is prominent in the Kur’an, and the 
balance on which men’s deeds are weighed is hinted 
at (cf. Wensinck, Muslim Creed, 167 ff.). The pool 
or basin of Muhammad, from which he quenches for 
ever the thirst of his followers, and the knife-edge 
bridge over the pit of Hell, from which the wicked 
fall down, come from popular conceptions. The 
various ideas were reconciled with one another only 
by the later systematizers. 

(n) Certain persons, and notably Muhammad, will 
be permitted by God to intercede for others on 
the Last Day (cf. sHaFA‘a]. Muhammad will intercede 
for sinners of his community.—This was denied by 
the Mu‘tazila on Kur‘dnic grounds, but ultimately 
gained general acceptance. 

(0) Paradise and Hell already exist, and will 
continue to exist eternally (cf. DJANNA, DJAHANNAM]. 
Grave sinners of the Muslim community will be 
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punished in Hell, but not eternally. No monotheist 
will remain eternally in Hell—The Djahmiyya and 
other sects held that Paradise and Hell would not 
be created until the Last Day and would cease to 
exist after a time, but the majority rejected this 
view. There are some divergences about the precise 
late of Muslims who are sinners, but it is generally 
agreed that by intercession of otherwise they will 
eventually be released from Hell, if they enter it 
at all. 

(p) Prayers for the dead and alms offered on 
behalf of them are advantageous to them. 

(q) God has sent to mankind messengers (rusul) 
and prophets (anbiyad’). The prophets are above 
saints and angels. Muhammad is the seal of the 
prophets and the most excellent of them.—The Fikh 
Akbar ascribed to al-Shafi‘i says there are 120,000 
prophets and 313 messengers. 

(r) Prophets are preserved (ma‘stim) from all sin 
by God.—This was the view of the Maturidiyya 
and other followers of Aba Hanifa, but the Ash‘ariyya 
admitted that they might commit light sins. 

(s) The best of men after the prophets are Abi 
Bakr, then ‘Umar, then ‘Uthmdan, then ‘Ali—This 
assertion of the acceptance of the first four caliphs 
in order is made in opposition to the Shi‘a who held 
that ‘Ali was best. 

(t) No Companion of Muhammad is mentioned 
except for good.—This was to bury the quarrels 
about rights and wrongs of ‘Uthm4n, of Talha and 
al-Zubayr, etc. It was directed mainly against the 
Shi‘a. 

(a) Unbelief (ku/r), or the status of being an 
unbeliever, does not necessarily follow the commis- 
sion of sin by a believer.—This was directed against 
the Khaw4ridj, who excommunicated anyone guilty 
of sin. 

(v) Faith is knowing in the heart, confessing with 
the tongue and performing works. It increases and 
decreases [cf. imAN].—Many others, however, 
notably the Ash‘ariyya, said that works were not a 
part of faith, and that faith did not increase and 
decrease. 

(w) Faith and unbelief are due to God’s guidance 
and abandonment (khidhklan) respectively. 

(x) (Some later creeds also contain articles about 
the nature of knowledge and true report, and other 
philosophical matters.) 

Bibltography: A. Selected Creeds:—(r) 
Fikh Akbar I (c. 150/767); (2) Wastyyat Abi 
Hanifa (c. 210/825) ; (3) Fikh Akbar IT (c. 350/961); 
these three works with commentaries were publi- 
shed in a composite volume in Hyderabad, 1321/ 
1903; all are translated and commented on by 
Wensinck, op. cit. infra; tr. of (1) by J. Schacht, 
Religionsgeschichtliches Lesebuch?, Tiibingen 1931, 
35 ff., and of (3) by J. Hell in Von Mohammed bis 
Ghazali, Jena 1915; all are Hanafi. (4) Muhammad 
b. ‘UkkAsha (of the Murdji’a, c. 225/840), ‘akida, 
in Ibn ‘Asakir, al-Ta?rikh al-Kabir (Badran), iii, 
131 f.; (5) ‘Abd Allah b. Sulayman b. Abi Da?ad 
(of the Ahl al-Hadith, d. 316/928), metrical ‘akida, 
in ‘Ashr Ras@il wa-‘Aka@id Salafiyya, Cairo 
1351/1932; (6) Al-Tahawi (Hanafi, d. 933/321), 
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al-Ibdna, Hyderabad 1903/1321, 7-13; also Cairo 
1348/1929, 8-13; tr. by Macdonald, Development, 
293-99 (from text in W. Spitta, Zur Geschichte... 
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Hafs ‘Umar, (Hanafiyya, d. §37/1142), ‘Aka@id, 
ed. W. Cureton, London, 1843; numerous edd. of 
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ottoman, i, 21 ff.; also by Macdonald, op. cit. infra, 
by Schacht, op. cit., 81 ff. and by E. E, Elder as 
part of the commentary by al-Taftazani in A Com- 
mentary on the Creed of Islam, New York 1950; 
(18) Ibn Kudama, (of the Handbila, d. 620/1223), 
‘Akida, in Madjmiu‘, Cairo 1329, 551-60; (19) Al- 
Nasafi, Hafiz al-Din Abu ’1-Barakat, (Hanafiyya, 
d, 710/1310), S‘Umdat ‘Akidat Ahl al-Sunna wa- 
"l-Diama‘a, ed. W. Cureton, London 1843; 
(20) Ibn Taymiyya (of the Handbila, d. 728/1328), 
Al-‘Akida al-Wasitiyya, in Madjmi‘at al-Rasa°il 
al-Kubra, Cairo 1323/1905, i, 387-406; also Al- 
‘Akida al-Hamawiyya al-Kubra, ibid., i, 414-69; 
(21) Al-Idji (of the Ash‘ariyya, d. 756/1355), creed 
known as Al-‘Ak@?id al-‘Adudiyya, in a volume 
containing the Commentaries by al-Siy4lkiti and 
Muhammad ‘Abduh on Shark al-“Ak@id al- 
S‘Adudiyya by al-Dawwani, Cairo 1322/1904; 
(22) Al-Sanisi (d. 895/1490), Umm al-Barahin, also 
known as ‘Akidat Ahl al-Tawhid al-Sughraé and 
Al-Sanisiyya, ed. with Germ. tr. by M. Wolff, 
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Petit Traité de Théologie Musulmane, Algiers 1896, 
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the Hanafiyya, d. 981/1573), Wasiyyat-1 Birgewi, 
in Turkish, various edd.; tr. by G. de Tassy in 
L’Islamisme d@’aprés le Coran®, Paris 1874, 127-603 
(24) Al-Lakani (Maliki, d. 1041/1631), Djawharat 
al-Tawhid, in verse, ed. with commentary by al- 
Baydjiri, Cairc, various dates; ed. and tr. by 
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(25) Al-Fadali (d. 1237/1821), Ki/a@yat al-“Awamm 
fi Im al-Kalam, Cairo 1315/1897, etc.; tr. by 
Macdonald, 315-51; (26) Muhammad b. ‘Abd al- 
Latif Al b. ‘Abd al-Wahhab (of the Wahhdbiyya), 
“Akida, in al-Hadiyya al-Sunniyya, Cairo 1342/ 
1924, 91-9; tr. by H. Laoust, in Essai sur les 
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Cairo 1939, 615-24; (27) Shaykh Sadik (of the 
Ithna‘ Ashariyya, d. 381/991), Risdlat al-Itikadat 
al-Imamiyya, ed. in composite vols. Tehran 1274/ 
1857, and Nadjaf 1343/1924; tr. by A. A. A. 
Fyzee as A Shi‘ite Creed, London 1942; (28) Say- 
yid-na ‘Ali b. Muhammad b. al-Walid (of the 
IsmA‘iliyya, d. 612/1215), Tadj al-‘Aka‘id; abridg- 
ed tr. by W. Ivanow, A Creed of the Fatimids, 
Bombay 1936; (29) al-‘Allama al-Hilli (of the 
Ithna ‘Ashariyya, d. 726/1326), Al-Bab al-Hadi 
“Ashar, tr. with commentary by al-Mikdad al- 
Hilli by W. M. Miller, London 1928; (30) Aba 
Hafs ‘Umar b. Dijami‘ (of the Ibadiyya, 8th/14th 
century), Mukaddimat al-Tawhid, ed. and tr. by 
A. de C. Motylinski, in Recueil de Mémoires et de 
textes, publié en Vhonneur du XIV® Congres des 
Orientalistes, Algiers 1905, 505 ff.; several edd. 
with commentaries; (31) For statements of Sifi 
doctrine on dogma, cf. e.g. al-Kalabadht, al- 
Ta‘arruf, ed. by A. J. Arberry, Cairo 1353/1934 
and tr. by him as The Doctrine of the Sifis, 
Cambridge 1935; Ibn al-‘Arabi (d. 638/1240), 
‘Akidat Ahl al-Islam, in Madjma‘at Sitt Rasa*il, 
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B. General Works. H. Lammens, L’Islam, 
croyances et institutions, Beirut 1926; Eng. tr. 
by E. D. Ross, London 1929; I. Goldziher, 
Vorlesungen®; A. J. Wensinck, The Mushm Creed, 
Cambridge 1932; D. B. Macdonald, Development 
of Muslim Theology, Jurisprudence and Constitu- 
tional Theory, London and New York 1903 etc.; 
W. Montgomery Watt, Free Will and Predestination 
in early Islam, London 1948; A. S. Tritton, 
Muslim Theology, London 1947; L. Gardet and 
M.-M. Anawati, Introduction a la Théologie Musul- 
mane, Paris 1948. (W. Montcomery Watt) 
‘AKIF PASHA [see MUHAMMAD ‘AKIF PASHA). 
SAKIK (a.; nomen unitatis: ‘Akika) is the name 

of the cornelian, which is found in Arabia in 
various colours and qualities, of which the red 
shade is especially in demand. The cornelian has 
of old been exported from Yaman (al-Shihr) via 
San‘a? to the ports of the Mediterranean; and also 
from India. It was used for seal-rings, for ladies’ 
ornaments and even costly mosaics, for example in 
the mikrab of the great mosque at Damascus (accord- 
ing to al-Makdisi, 157). It was used as a medicine for 
the preservation of the teeth; superstitious belief 
ascribed to the cornelian in the seal-ring the power 
of soothing the heart—especially in battle—and 
of stopping hemorrhage. Even Muhammed is said, 
according to some traditions, to have shared this 
belief and to have confirmed the power of the 
seal to give happiness and to protect from poverty. 
(Similar beliefs are attached to the cornelian also in 
Europe, cf. Handworterbuch d. Deutschen Aber- 
glaubens, s.v. Karneol.) Down to the present day the 
cornelian has remained a favourite neck-ornament 
for women, and the name ‘akik has been trans- 
ferred to any kind of necklace which is of a red 
colour, whether made of glass or shells or other 
materials. 


Bibliography: Birani, al-Djamahir fi Maifat 
al-Djawahir, 172 ff.; Kazwini (Wiistenfeld), i, 230; 
Ibn al-Baytar, al-Djami‘, Bulak 1291, iii, 128; 
Tifashi, Azhar al-Afkdr; TA, vii, 15; Dozy, 
Suppl., ii, 145; Lane, Modern Egyptians, London 
1836, ii, 358; J. J. Clément Mullet, in JA, 1868, 
i, 157. (J. Hevx*) 
aL-‘AKIK, the name of a number of valleys, 

mines, and other places in Arabia and elsewhere. 
When applied to valleys, ‘Akik is used in the sense 
of a bed cut out by a stream; when applied to mines, 
it may refer either to stones such as the cornelian 
(‘akik) or more generally to any mineral cut away 
from its source. The name is much used by the 
Arab poets, who do not always make clear which 
of the many ‘Akiks they have in mind. 

The best known of the ‘Akiks is the valley passing 
just west of Medina, from which it is separated 
by Harrat al-Wabra. It continues northwards to 
join Wadi al-Hamd ([g.v.}, the classical Idam, which 
empties into the Red Sea south of al-Wadjh. The 
mountain ‘Ayr south of Medina rises above the 
right bank of al-‘Akik, which draws much of its 
water from the neighbouring lava beds. After heavy 
rains the valley is filled with a broad river which has 
been compared with the Euphrates; when the rains 
fail, only the wells remain to slake the thirst of men, 
beasts, and plants. 

In the Prophet’s time the first stage of theroute 
from Medina to Mecca ran through al-‘Akik to 
Dhu ’1-Hulayfa, as does the present road. Numerous 
traditions speak of the fondness Muhammad had 
for al-‘Akik, the ‘‘blessed valley’’ in which he was 
once told to pray by a messenger from God. As the 
valley lay within the territory of Muzayna, Muham- 
mad gave it as a kafi‘a to Bilal b. al-H4rith of this 
tribe. Muhammad also established a reserve (himd) 
for the Muslims’ horses at al-Naki‘* a good distance 
up the valley from Medina. Bilal having done 
nothing to improve his land, the Caliph ‘Umar took 
most of it from him and distributed it among 
deserving Muslims. For several generations thereafter 
the valley flourished: wells were dug, gardens and 
fields abounded, and the country houses (kus#r) of 
“Alids and other Medinan notables witnessed parties 
where the entertainment was hardly in keeping with 
the sober spirit of the first days of Islam. (Cf. 
H. Lammens, Berceau de Il’Islam, 98; idem, Le 
régne de Mo‘éwia, index—with further references.) 
Sa‘d b. Abi Wakk&s retired to his estate in al- 
SAkik on the election of ‘Ali as Caliph. The poets 
lavished praise on the lovely scene and the famous 
wells, particularly Bir Rima (now known as Bir 
“Uthman after ‘Uthm4n b. ‘Affan, who bought it 
from its Jewish owner and gave its water to the 
Muslims) and Bi’r ‘Urwa b. al-Zubayr. The water 
of al-‘Akik was so sweet that it was sent all the 
way to Hirin al-Rashid in ‘Irak. With the decline 
of ‘Abbasid power and the increase of insecurity in 
al-Hidjaz, the valley lapsed into its old somnolence, 
to remain there for centuries. 

Another ‘Akik, sometimes called ‘Akik Dhat ‘Irk 
by the older authors, extends northwards from 
the vicinity of al-JTa’if along the inner side of 
the main mountain range of al-Hidjaz. Some writers 
state that this valley is connected with ‘Akik al- 
Madina, but recent hydrographic studies have shown 
that it empties instead into a large swampy basin 
called al-‘Akiil between Mecca and Medina. 

A great valley in Central Arabia was known 
in classical times as ‘Akik al-Yamama or ‘Akik 
Tamra. Although the descriptions given by the 
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older authors are meager, there is little doubt about 
the identification of this valley with the present 
- Wadi’l-Dawisir [g.v.], a small settlement in which 
still bears the name Tamra, while a nearby salt flat 
in the valley bed is still called al-‘Akik. According 
to al-Hamdani (i, 152), Tamra was a town with 
200 Jews. The same authority may well be mistaken 
in connecting the name of this valley with Ma‘din 
al-‘Akik, a mine he places in the vicinity, no trace of 
which has been found. Other mines with the same 
name are mentioned, but in such general terms 
that identifying them may be a hopeless task. 

In addition to various other valleys named al- 
SAkik in Arabia, there has been at least one in 
‘Irak south of the Euphrates (cf. W. Wright, 
Opuscula'arab., 110; Hamdsa, i, 468; Aghani, vii, 
123; al-Dinawari, 260), On the Sudanese shore 
of the Red Sea a village named ‘Akik (without the 
definite article) stands on a gulf of the same name 
southwest of Sawakin. 

Bibliography: Hamdani, index; Bakri, Mu‘- 
djam, s.v. and “al-Naki®’; Yakit, s.v.; A ghant, 
index; Samhidi, Wa/da? al-Wajfa’, Cairo 1326, ii, 
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Cairo 1350, 211-4; M. Husayn Haykal, Fi Mansil 
al-Waky, Cairo 1356, index; H. St. J. B. Philby, 
A pilgrim in Arabia, London 1946, 50 ff. 

(G. RENtTz) 

‘AKIKA (a.) is the name of the sacrifice on 
the seventh day after the birth of a child. 
According to religious law it is recommendable 
(mustahabb or sunna) on that day to give a name 
to the new-born child, to shave off its hair and 
to kill a victim, for a boy two rams or two he-goats, 
for a girl one of these according to the Shifi‘ites, 
but in both cases only one according to the MAlikites. 
If the offering of the ‘akika has been neglected on 
the seventh day, it can be done afterwards, even by 
the child itself when it has come of age. The greater 
part of the flesh of the sacrifice is distributed amongst 
the poor and indigent, but a meal (walima) for the 
family is recommendable. 

Some of the older scholars (amongst other Da’id 
al-Zahiri) have looked upon the offering of the 
‘akika as a duty. Abi Hanifa on the contrary 
regarded it as optional. 

The shorn hair of the child is also called ‘akika, 
and the law recommends to the faithful to spend 
a sum not less than the weight of this hair in silver 
(or gold) in almsgiving. 

The ‘aktka sacrifice was doubtless derived from 
old Arabian heathenism. The Prophet is said to 
have observed: ‘“‘When some one wishes to offer 
a sacrifice for his new-born child, he may dg so’’. 
In heathenish times it was the custom to wet the 
child’s head with the blood of the animal.- According 
to some traditions Muhammed had allowed the 
Muslims to do the same. The jurisconsults maintain 
that this custom is not desirable (sunna) but it is 
done, e.g. in Palestine. 

According to Doughty (Travels in Arabia Deserta, 
i, 452) the ‘aktka is one of the most frequent sacrificial 
ceremonies in the Arabian desert, but there it is only 
performed at the birth of a boy, never when a girl 
is born. 

Bibliography: Wensinck, Handbook s.v.; 
Badjirl, Cairo 1326, ii, 311 ff. and the other /skA- 
books; Dimashki, Rabmat al-Umma fi ’khttlaf al- 
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(1947), 88, 240; Snouck Hurgronje, Mekka, ii, 137; 
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CAKIL [see BALIGH]. 

‘AKIL zs. ABI TALIB, elder brother of ‘Alt, 
who was 20 years his junior. After fighting against the 
Muslims at Badr, where he was taken prisoner and 
ransomed by al-‘Abbas, he became a convert to 
Islam. The sources give contradictory information 
as to the date of this event (after the capture of 
Mecca, according to al-Baladhuri; shortly before or 
after the pact of al-Hudaybiya, according to Ibn 
Hadjar, etc.), as well as on his participation in the 
Khaybar and Mita expeditions, the capture of 
Mecca, and the battle of Hunayn. During the 
struggle between ‘Ali and Mu‘awiya, he ranged 
himself on the side of the Umayyad because his 
brother, it is said, refused to draw on the state 
coffers in order to pay a debt to him, but the 
estrangement between the two brothers probably 
had political causes. Yet ‘Akil would never allow 
anyone to insult ‘All in his presence. 

He had “‘an extremely prosperous household’”’ and 
a considerable entourage. He died, probably in 
50/670, and was buried at Medina. He left several 
sons who joined al-Husayn at the time of his rebellion 
against Yazid; one of them, Muslim, was killed by 
Ibn Ziy4d, and others, either six or nine in number, 
fell at Karbala’. SAkil left a reputation not only as 
a great authority on genealogies and the history of 
Kuraysh, on the strength of which he became one 
of the four arbiters (hakam) of Kuraysh, and was 
summoned by ‘Umar to assist in compiling the 
diwdn, but also as a man endowed with great natural 
eloquence; his swift and pungent retorts are often 
quoted by the historians. 
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*AKILA, one of the most significant institutions 

of Muslim penal law as regards both the origins and 
the sociological evolution of that law. 

The term ‘akila, pl. Sawakil, denotes, as its ety- 
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mology would suggest, the group of persons 
upon whom devolves, as the result of a natural 
joint liability with the person who has committed 
homicide or inflicted bodily harm, the payment 
of compensation in cash or in kind. This com- 
pensation is called diya (q.v.], ‘akl, pl. ‘ukal, and also 
ma‘kula, pl. ma‘akil, from a root meaning ‘‘to bind, 
shackle’: the Arab lexicographers readily explain 
that it referred originally to the camels of the diya, 
which were given “‘shackled” to the victim or his 
inheritors (cf. Ibn Kutayba, Adab al-Katib, 1346 
A.H., 52; LA, xiii, 487-8, which has a detailed 
account); but the classical jurists prefer to relate it 
to the idea of a ‘‘restraint’’ operating against the 
exercise of private revenge (cf. Germanic wergeld). 
The original meaning is perhaps to be found in the 
classical expression ‘akal* I-katil*, ‘‘to pay the com- 
pensation for the victim of a murder’’, which possibly 
meant at first ‘‘to prevent the victim (from avenging] 
himself’’. 

This institution has its roots in the ancient Arab 
tribal principle of joint responsibility (Procksch, 
Uber die Blutrache etc., Leipzig 1899, 56-61; Morand, 
Etudes de droit mus. algérien, Paris 1910, 65-7; idem, 
Introd, @ Vétude du droit mus. algérien, Paris 1921, 
210-12; Lammens, Arabie occidentale, 189). In Islam, 
it seems to be a survival not easy to reconcile with 
the individualist tendencies of religious doctrine 
which find expression, in the field of moral respon- 
sibility, in the Kur’an (vi, 164): ‘no soul bears 
another's load,” Fikh, however, approved of it 
(protests were raised by the Mu‘tazilite Abi’ Bakr 
al-Asamm, and in Kharidjite circles), and several 
“thadiths’’ of the Prophet’’ (conveniently grouped, 
with a commentary, in al-Shawkani, Nayl al-Awfar, 
1357 A.H., vii, 80-6) gave it the tardy support of 
Tradition: the Muwatta? of Malik only takes cogni- 
zance of such versions as are irrelevant to the 
question of the ‘akila, which it discusses at consi- 
derable length without invoking any decision of the 
Prophet. Its incorporation into fikh was accompanied, 
however, by the imposition of highly restrictive 
regulations and even, in one of the principal schools 
of law, by an appreciable change in the principle of 
jcint responsibility. 

Firstly, as was to be expected, ta‘akul, or joint 
liability by ‘akila, is not permissible between Muslims 
and non-Muslims (it is allowed between dhimmis, 
the conditions varying according to the school). 
Secondly, a factor of much greater importance, four 
other basic restrictions are laid down in the formula, 
valid in principle for all the orthodox schools: la 
taSkil®’'l-“Gkilat® Samd®* wa-la ‘abd wa-la sulh® wa-la 
tUiraf**: ““a@kila does not intervene in the case of an 
intentional act, or a slave, or a compromise or a 
confession’. The first of these restrictions, which 
limits the legal function of the institution to the case 
of non-intentional homicide or injury (kkata? (q.v.]) 
— and most of those who allow this supplementary 
category include the quasi-intentional — is extremely 
important; there is a clear connection between it and 
the distinction drawn in the Kur4n (ii, 178; iv, 92) 
between intentional and non-intentional homicide. 
The intentional act of a minor or an insane person 
is counted by the majority of authors as tantamount 
to a non-intentional act. The second restriction 
apparently denotes (the grammatical vindication of 
this was given by the grammarian al-Asma‘i to the 
Hanafi kadi Abii Yusuf) that if the victim — and 
not the guilty party — is a slave, the ‘éksla of the 
guilty party does not intervene; but the Hanafis, 
followed with some hesitation by the Shafi‘is, see 
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the matter in a different light. The two remaining 
restrictions mentioned in the formula are represented 
by the jurists as seeking to prevent any collusion 
prejudicial to the members of the ‘dk:la. 

Even more drastic is the Hanafi innovation which 
affects the members of the ‘akila themselves. Among 
the pre-Islamic Arabs, only the relatives by parentage, 
real or fictitious, were concerned. The Muslim jurists 
have not departed from this customary view, with 
the exception of the Hanafis of ‘Irak, who have 
accepted and confirmed an Umayyad administrative 
practice (Schacht, Origins, 207) which gave prece- 
dence to the joint liability between companions-in- 
arms entered on the same pay-roll or diwan. This 
tallied with the tendency towards state control, be- 
cause the authorities could in this way directly 
guarantee compensation for the victim, by means of 
official deductions from pay. The experiment made 
by some early M§alikis, obviously following the 
example of the ‘Irakis, of taking the diwdn into 
account to a certain extent, was unsuccessful (com- 
pare ‘Abd al-Wahhab, Iskra/, ii, 194, with al-Badji, 
Muniaka, vii, 113-4). 

The schools of law are thus virtually unanimous 
on the point that the ‘akila comprise, as in the pre- 
Islamic period, the ‘asaba (cf. mIRATH] of the guilty 
party, that is to say, the male relatives or agnates, 
after whom come, in the case of a freedman, the 
patron and his ‘asaba (an old Shafi‘i ruling in favour 
of the reciprocal obligation of the freedman towards 
the patron has not been generally accepted). As 
regards the agnates, the old system of kinship is 
seen here in all its force and clarity, more plainly 
even than in the rules governing iheritance; more- 
over, the agnatic relationship, in such a conservative 
question of penal law, continues to be interpreted 
with the greatest strictness: Malik, for example, 
stipulates that neither the husband nor the son or 
a woman who is a guilty party, although they are 
her heirs, can be a member of her “akila. The Shafi‘is 
are alone in excluding from the ‘a@kila the sncestors 
and descendants of a man who is the guilty party, 
though the Hanbalis are undecided on this point 
(Ibn Kudama, al-Mughni, 1367 A.H., vii, 784). 
Minors and insane persons are excluded from the 
“akila, as are women. As regards the guilty person 
himself, it is certain that originally he was not 
party to the ‘akila which intervened on his behalf; 
although certain Malikis have incorporated him in 
it, it can be confidently asserted that this is in 
imitation of the Hanafis — an additional modification 
to be attributed to the latter (Brunschvig, in Studia 
Islamica, iii, 69). 

Hanafism has not completely excluded from the 
‘Gkila either the agnates or the patron by right of 
manumission; it even includes the contractual 
patron, to whom it alone of the orthodox schools 
accords legal status; and it places no limitations of 
time or degree on the agnatic relationship. But 
agnates and patrons, under this system, only play 
a suppletory role. Further, Hanafism justifies its 
theory of the superiority of the military diwan to 
the ‘asaba by declaring itself faithful to the tradi- 
tional idea of an overriding duty of ‘‘mutual assis- 
tance” (nusra, tandsur) as the basis of penal solidarity, 
and by adducing the changes which had occurred 
during the first century of Islam in the very com- 
Position of the natural group of mutual aid; thus 
there was initiated among the members of this 
school a development of doctrine which led to the 
acceptance of the principle that, in default of the 
diwan, members of the same s#k or of the same 
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profession, in a given locality or district, should 
between them perform the function of ‘a@ksla. Further 
developments occurred among the mediaeval Hana- 
fils, but the various jurists trod divergent and con- 
fused paths (the classical works on ikhtilaf, 
through being over-condensed, give the illusion 
of a unified doctrine); some left the judge con- 
siderable scope for the exercise of his own discre- 
tion, others were inclined to provide a definitely 
geographical basis for the institution, at least in the 
absence of agnates. 

As a result of the dislocation of the tribes under 
Islam and their dispersal over vast areas of territory, 
the problem of a limitation either, again, of a geo- 
graphical nature, or connected with the degree of 
kinship, arose in the other schools, in which the role 
of the agnates retained its original iniportance. The 
Malikis had early signified their decision (Mudaw- 
wana, xvi, 198) that there should be no ta‘ékul 
between the people of Egypt and Syria, for example, 
because they constituted different djunds (a faint 
echo of the diwan theory); and the Shafi‘is, who to 
begin with saw no impediment in any distance, 
however remote, wondered in their turn whether 
relations who were near at hand might not be called 
upon in preference to more closely connected relatives 
who lived at a distance (compare al-Shirazi, Muhadh- 
dhab, ii, 214, with K. al-Umm, vi, 103). The Hanbalis 
were not inclined to take geography into account 
at all; but, while the Shafi‘is rejected joint liability 
between tribes considered to be related, they, on 
the other hand, limited the institution to that 
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established (Mughni, vii, 786, 788). Again, within 
the framework of the social changes occasioned by 
Islam, and as a mark of its distrust of Bedouin life, 
there is recorded the attempt of several doctors to 
prevent fa‘dkul between townsmen and nomads: 
the Hanafi al-Sarakhsi emphasizes this point (Mabs#t, 
xxvii, 132-3); the Méalikis, notwithstanding the 
Mudawwana, loc. cit., on the whole refused to follow 
this path (al-Badji, al-Muntaka, vii, 98). 

Attention must be drawn here to a theoretical 
discussion, which occurs in detailed works of fikh, 
on the nature of the obligation devolving on the 
‘akila, and which is notable as an interesting example 
of Muslim legal thought, rather than for its proble- 
matical influence on practical solutions. Does this 
obligation rest on the ‘akila ‘‘per se’ (ibtidd?®™: 
this is the technical significance of this term, which 
is sometimes not fully understood), that is, are they 
considered as debtors ‘‘per se’’, or does it result from 
a legal ‘‘transfer” (intikal) from the guilty party, the 
“acceptance of responsibility’ (takammul) being 
made by the group? The second hypothesis allows 
emphasis to be placed on the idea of the “‘alle- 
viation” (fakhfif) and the ‘‘generous help’”’ (muwdasat) 
which, although obligatory, are afforded by the 
Sékila to the guilty party. Hanafism seems to 
adhere to this theory. The other schools are undeci- 
ded; the ibiida? of the responsibility, which they 
hesitate to affirm or maintain, would doubtless 
tally better than the rival theory with the primitive 
conception by which the clan, jointly responsible, 
feels itself bound to offer reparation collectively, 
as much or even more on its own behalf as on behalf 
of the guilty party. 

Again, as regards the amount of ‘aki and the 
modalities of the payment incumbent upon the 
‘ékila, Muslim law has shown a tendency to restrict 
and regulate the institution. The Shafi‘is alone have 
remained faithful, or have returned to their allegiance, 
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to the settlement of the compensation by the ‘dkila, 
whatever the amount may be (theoretical discussion 
by al-Shafi', Risdla, ed. Shakir, Cairo 1940, nos. 
1039 ff., and K. al-Umm, vii, 297). The Malikis, on the 
other hand, followed by the Hanbalis, have fixed, 
perhaps in conformity with an old government 
decision (K. al-Umm, loc. cit.; Schacht, loc. cit.), a 
minimum, representing a third of the whole diya, 
below which the ‘éks/a are not liable, The Hanafis, 
in the same way, but acting with greater moderation, 
have absolved the ‘aksla from responsibility for 
sums less than 500 dirhams or —what amounts to 
the same thing according to them—1/zoth of the 
whole diya, the legal rate for head injuries which “lay 
bare” (miudiha) the skull. Below these minima, 
therefore, the responsibility rests on the guilty party 
personally. 

All the schools have given their assent (exceptions 
apart) to the general rule, deriving almost certainly 
from Umayyad practice, which allows the ‘dkila to 
discharge its liability by three consecutive annual 
payments (according to some to commence from 
the date of the injury, according to others from 
that of the agreement between the parties, or 
from the date of the conviction), instead of by 
the immediate payment of the whole. But they again 
reveal an appreciable difference of opinion on the 
method of assessment among the members, The 
Hanafis, who like accountantcy, and who are anxious 
to embarrass each member as little as possible, have 
opted for an extremely low maximum, to be the same 
for all—three or four dirhams per head. The ShAfi‘is, 
who aim at relieving the poor, have fixed two rates 
of contributions according to means, very similar to 
the preceding ones, but in this case revolving round 
a minimum—} dindr for the rich, } for persons of 
more moderate means, proceeding from the nearest 
agnates to the most distant. The Malikis and Han- 
balis refuse to lay down any fixed amount; each of 
the agnates, in order of kinship, must pay according 
to his means; this was undoubtedly the ancient 
method. In an organized State, if an equal assessment 
is refused, the case must be referred to a judge; the 
schools concerned agree on this. 

The ‘éktla reappears in a closely-connected penal 
institution, the kasama [q.v.], but in slightly different 
forms from the ones just described. 

The Imaml Shi‘ites have made virtually no 
innovations on the subject of the ‘aktla. Their 
fundainental solutions are those of the orthodox 
doctors, with a preference now for one school, now 
for another. In their eyes, the persons jointly respon- 
sible are first and foremost the agnates; the guilty 
person himself, minors and the insane, and the 
emancipator too, are excluded; the priority accorded 
to, or rather imposed upon, relations german as 
against consanguineous relations of the same degree 
is debated by the orthodox, who in general disallow it. 
The minimum sum involving the ‘ékéila is that laid 
down by the Hanafis; the minimum devolving on 
each member is fixed either in accordance with 
Shafi‘l doctrine, or by the magistrate; payment is 
made, as in the case of the Sunnis, in three annual 
instalments. 

Finally, can /ikk be said to have succeeded in its 
effort to preserve, and at the same time to delimit, 
the function of the “ékila? The reply can only be in 
the negative. In general, large sections of the old 
Muslim penal law, even though based on the Kur’4n, 
fell rapidly into disuse, when faced with competition 
from the secular, and highly arbitrary, justice of 
rulers; there was even greater reason why this 
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should occur in the case of an institution such as 
the ‘ékila, which was extra-Kur*4anic and no longer 
corresponded to social reality as far as an increasing 
number of Muslims were concerned. The evolutionary 
process initiated during the first centuries of Islam 
by Hanafism, in the sense of joint liability on a 
territorial basis, was indecisive, and unsatisfactory 
in many respects; taken a stage further. by the 
Hanafis in the course of time, it even went as far 
as the doctrine, put forward by some, that the 
public treasury, i.e. the state, was responsible in the 
absence of family or of a military diwan. Instead of 
this solution, which was hard to admit, some authors 
advocated that the diya should be placed to the sole 
charge of the guilty person—this being the germ of a 
theory of civil liability which was not further 
developed (Tyan, Le systéme de la responsabilité 
délictuelle en droit musulman, Beirut 1926, 123-8; 
Abou Haif, Le Dieh en droit musulman, Cairo 1932). 
It seems that collective responsibility to-day exists 
only in societies where the joint responsibility of 
the tribe is still an active force, for example among 
the Arabic-speaking nomads (the literature on the 
subject is summarized in Graf, Das Rechtswesen der 
heutigen Beduinen, Bonn 1952), or among the settled 
Berber populations; customary law then predomina- 
tes, only influenced in varying measure by Muslim 
law. 

Bibliography: In addition to the references 
quoted in the text, all the general works on fikh. 
For the three principal orthodox schools see 
Bercher, Les Déltts et les Peines de droit commun 
prévus tar le Coran, Tunis 1926. For reference on 
the Maliki school Arévalo, Derecho penal islémico, 
Tangier 1939, 40-44. Bourham, De la vengeance du 
sang chez les Avabes @’avant I’ Islam, 1933-44, is of 
no value. (R. Brunscuvic) 
AKINDgi, irregular cavalry during the first 

centuries of the Ottoman Empire, based on and 
primarily for service in Europe. Their name derives 
from the verbal noun akin (from ak-mak, “‘to flow, 
be poured out’’), which means a “raid, incursion 
into enemy territory’. Akindjf is “the name given 
to those who carry out akin-s on foreign territory 
to reconnoitre, plunder, or spread destruction’’. 
(M. Zeki Pakalin, Osmanli tarth deyimileri ve terimlert 
séshigt, Istanbul 1946, i, 36). The treasurer of 
Mehmed II, G. M. Angiolello, in his eye-witness 
account of the campaign against Uzun Hasan (1473), 
gives the best description (trans. Charles Grey): 
“Besides the five columns we have mentioned, there 
was also another of the Aganzi, who are not paid, 
except by the booty which they may gain in guerilla 
warfare. These men do not encamp with the rest 
of the army, but go traversing, pillaging, and 
wasting the country of the enemy on every side, and 
yet keep up a great and excellent discipline among 
themselves, both in the division of the plunder and 
in the execution of alf their enterprises. In this 
division were thirty thousand men, remarkably well 
mounted ...’’. 

Tradition ascribes the formation of these auxiliary 
troops, comprising contingents from the Turcoman 
tribes of Anatolia, to the Saldjikids; and in fact, 
although accurate information is lacking concerning 
the battle in the plain of Brusa at the end of the 
13th century between Ertoghrul, supported by the 
akindji, and the Byzantine-Tatars, it seems probable 
that this tradition contains the truth. The term 
akin is also used in connection with naval expeditions. 
Enwerl (ed. M. H. Yinang, Istanbul 1928, 24) 
records an akin made along the Bosporus with 
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35 ships. Neshri mentions the akindji kadilari, or 
“akindji judges’. These irregular units of the 
Ottoman army established themselves, as the Turks 
gradually advanced into the northern Balkans, in 
strategic and wellprotected localities. Firiz Bey of 
Vidin was ordered by Bayazid I to make an akin on 
Wallachia, and in 1391 the Turks (akindj#) for the 
first time advanced north of the Danube. Later they 
numbered not less than 40-50,o00 horsemen. They 
were commanded by what were virtual dynasties of 
local chiefs (bey); Ewrenos-oghullari (the descendants 
of Ewrenos Bey (¢.v.], at Giimiildjina, Serez, Ishkodra) 
in the north-west; Mikh4l-oghullari, descendants of 
Kése Mikhal [q.v.], a Greek renegade of the family 
of the Palaeologi (Serbia, Hungary); Turkhan- 
oghullari (Smederevo-Semendire, Greece, Wallachia 
and in the direction of Venetian territory); Malkoé- 
oghullari, originally from Bosnia where they were 
known as Malkovitch (Hungary, Wallachia, Moldavia 
and Poland); Kasim-oghullarf (at Vienna, 1529). 

Towards the end of the 16th century, the akindji 
lost some of their thrust and importance. In the 
course of the ill-fated expedition of the Grand 
Vizier Kodja Sinan Pasha against Mihai Viteazul of 
Wallachia (1595), they were almost annihilated: at 
Giurgiu (Yerkéyii) on the Danube they remained 
on Rumanian territory, where ‘the root of the 
akindji was severed and they withered away’’. Again 
in 1604, Sultan Ahmad I issued orders to ‘Ali Bey 
Mikh4l-oghlu to join the expedition against Hungary. 
But the akindjt rapidly adapted themselves to new 
forms of warfare. They became rtillerymen, 
armourers, and drivers, and demanded to be entered 
in the army muster-rolls and to be paid regularly. 
The statistician of the decline of the Ottoman 
empire, Koti Bey, in his Risale (ed. A. Wefik Pasha, 
London, 1279/1862, 17) written in 1630, stated that 
“the akindji contingents (akindjt ta>sfesi) had become 
either paid troops or regular soldiers, or had 
relinquished their positions (akindjtlight inkdr 1dib) ; 
scarcely 2000 akindji remained’’. Their individuality 
became lost in the main body of the regular Ottoman 
forces. 

Bibliography: Mehmed Zeki, Akinlar we- 
akindjilar, TOEM, viii, 286 ff.; Ahmet Refik, 
Tiirk akindjilari, Istanbul 1933; N. Iorga, Notes 
et extraits pour servir a l'histoire des croisades au 
XV¢e siécle, v, Bucharest 1915, 339; Giovan Maria 
Angiolello, A short narrative of the Life and Acts 
of the King Ussun Cassano, in the Hakluyt coll., 
A narrative of Italian travels in Persia, in the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, London 1873, 80; 
I. H. Uzungarsili, Osmanlt devleti teskildtina 
medhal, Istanbul 1941, 250; Ahmed Djew4d 
Pasha, Ta’rikh+ ‘Askeri-yi ‘Othmani. Kitab-t 
Ewwel: Yeniteriler, Istanbul 1297, i, 4 and French 
text, 19; Friedrich Giese, Die altosmanischen 
anonymen Chroniken in Text und Ubersetzung, 
Breslau 1922, i, 28; Ta>vikh-i Na‘ima, Istanbul 
1147, i, 68; Zinkeisen, iii, 185-88; A. Decei, 
Lexpédition de Mircea cel Batrdn contre les akinct 
de Karinovast (1393) in the Revue des Etudes 
Roumaines, Paris, i (1953). (A. Drcer) 
SAKK, old Arabian tribe, probably identical 

with the ’Ayyutat (’Ayyetat) of Ptolemy, vi, 7, § 23. 
H. Reckendorf considered the name ‘Akk as a place- 
name; but it occurs as a personal name in Thamidic 
inscriptions. At the beginning of the 7th century 
the territory of the ‘Akk in the Tihama of Yaman 
stretched from WaA4di Mawr, over Surdud, to Wadi 
Sahdm (i.e. between modern Luhayya and Hudayda), 
where it met that of the Ash‘ar. At that time they 
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participated in the Meccan cult. Earlier a colony of 
the ‘Akk was to be found in ‘Akik (Tamra) = WAdi 
al-DawAsir. No information is available concerning 
their adherence to Islam. In the revolt of al-Aswad, 
which broke out during the last year of the Prophet’s 
life, they took sides against him, so that the represen- 
tative of Medina, Tahir b. Abi Hala, was able to 
remain in their territory. On the other hand, after 
the death of Muhammad a group of ‘Akk and 
Ash‘ar assembled at A‘lab near Subdr (in the 
territory of a sub-tribe of ‘Akk of the same name), 
but they were annihilated by Tahir and a chieftain 
of the ‘Akk themselves. During the wars of the 
conquests some groups from the tribe came to Syria 
(they settled in the valley of the Jordan), and from 
there to Egypt and the Maghrib, also to Kifa and 
Persia. Members of the tribe were prominent in the 
conquest of Egypt and in the battle of Siffin (on the 
Syrian side). In Arabia, the tribe preserved its old 
territory, and even extended it to the north and 
south, 

Wiistenfeld, Table Az, shows the divisions of the 
emigrant ‘Akk, the Turfa those of the tribe in its 
primitive seat in the 13th century. In the tradition 
of Medina (Ibn Ishak) the ‘Akk are counted among 
the ‘Adnan, in that of Khurasan among the Azd 
Shani’a (through ‘Udthan, which is often corrupted 
into ‘Adn4n). Both versions are easy to understand: 
when Kifa was founded, the ‘Akk were assigned 
to the “seventh” of the Iyad (b. Nizar b. Ma‘add b. 
‘Adnan), while in Khurasan they were assigned to 
the Azd. 

Bibluography: Azraki, Akhbar Makka, Cairo 
1352, i, 117; Hamdani, Djasiva, 68 f., 112 f.; Ibn 
Hisham, Siva, 6; ‘Umar b. Yisuf b. Rasil, Turfat 
al-Asbab fi Ma‘rifat al-Ansab, Damascus 1949, 
64 ff.; Tabari, i, 1855, 1985 ff., 2495; Lankester 
Harding and E. Littmann, Some Thamudic In- 
scriptions, Leiden 1952; M. Nallino, Le Poesie dé 
an-Nabigah al-Ga‘di, Rome 1953, iiia, 87. 

(W. CaskEt) 

SAKKA, the Acco (‘Akk6) of the Old Testament, 
the Ptolemais of the Greeks, the Acre of the French, 
town on the Palestinian seaboard. ‘Akka 
was captured by the Arabs under the command of 
Shurahbil b. Hasana. As the town had suffered in 
the wars with the Byzantines, Mu‘dwiya rebuilt it, 
and constructed there naval yards which the Caliph 
Hisham later transferred to Tyre. Ibn Tiliin con- 
structed great stone embankments round the port; 
al-Makdisi, whose grandfather executed the work, 
gives an interesting description of their construction. 
The port became subsequently one of the naval 
bases of the FAtimids in Syria. The Crusades marked 
a new epoch in the history of the town. After an 
unsuccessful attempt, Baldwin I succeeded, in 497/ 
1104, in gaining possession of this important port, 
which then became the central point in the Christian 
possessions in the Holy Land. Al-Idrisi’s description 
of ‘Akka belongs to this period: a large straggling 
town, with many farms, a fine, safe harbour and a 
mixed population. After Saladin had won the great 
battle of Karn Hattin, ‘Akka surrendered to him 
in 583/1187. But since possession of ‘Akka was vital 
to the Christians, they again laid siege to the town. 
The siege lasted for two years, and finally (1191) the 
arrival of Philippe Auguste and Richard Coeur de 
Lion led to the capture of ‘Akka by the Christians. 
From 626/1229 onwards, ‘Akka was the principal 
centre of Christian power in Palestine, and received 
the name of Saint-Jean d’Acre, after a splendid 
church built there by the Knights of St. John of 


Jerusalem. In 690/1291 the Sultan al-Malik al-Ashraf 
gained possession of ‘Akka and put an end to 
Christian domination in Palestine. The town was 
completely destroyed, and for long remained a heap 
of ruins, with few inhabitants. Towards the middle 
of the 18th century, a revival took place, when 
Shaykh Zahir, who had founded a kingdom in 
Galilee, made ‘Akka his capital. The town was rebuilt, 
and flourished still more during the reign of terror of 
Ahmad al-Djazzdr (1775-1804). It was during his 
tule that Napoleon conducted a fruitless siege of the 
town, which was protected by the British fleet. 
‘Akka continued to prosper under the peaceful rule of 
al-Djazz4r’s successors, but in 1832 it was taken by 
Ibrahim Pasha and razed. It rose yet again, only to 
be bombarded in 1840 by the Turkish fleet supported 
by the British and the Austrians. Since then the 
town has witnessed a certain revival. : 
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AKKERMAN [see AK KIRMAN]. 

‘AKL, intellect or intelligence, 
equivalent to Greek voids. 

(1) In neoplatonic speculation, which in many 
respects resembles the late Greek doctrine of the 
Logos and also in many respects corresponds to the 
Logos christology, ‘aki is the first, sometimes the 
second, entity which emanates from the divinity 
as the first cause, or proceeds from it by means of 
intellectual creation, nafs and fabi‘a etc. coming 
after ‘aki in succession. As first created entity the 
‘akl is also called “the representative’ or ‘“‘the 
messenger” of God in this world. The neoplatonic 
idea of ‘ak as first creation also appears in the 
hadith: ‘‘The first thing created by God was the 
‘aki etc.” (cf. I. Goldziher, Neuplatonische und 
gnostische elemente im Hadit, ZA, 1908, 317 ff.). 
(Cf. also FALSAFA, IKHWAN AL-SAFA?; for the role of 
‘akl in Isma‘ilism, 1sMASfLiyya and purRUz; for 
‘aki in sifi theosophy, e.g. 1sN ‘ARABI and ‘ABD AL- 
RAZZAK AL-KASHANT]. (Ty. DE BorrR*) 

(2) According to the theologians (mutakallimiin), 
‘akl is a source of knowledge and, as such, is the 
antithesis of maki or tradition (see e.g. I. Goldziher, 
Vorlesungen iiber den Islam, ch. iii); the words /ijra 
and {abi‘a (pots) are also used for it. ‘Ai is thus 
a natural way of knowing, independently of the 
authority of the revelation, what is right and wrong. 
(Thus it corresponds to the Aédyog of the Stoics, who 
understood by this term a “natural light’ (lumen 
naturale), which was their criterion for disting- 
uishing between good and bad.) This ‘aki, possessed 
by all human beings, is also called al-ra?y al-mushtarak 
(al-Farabi, R. fi *l-SARl (Bouyges); cf. the xowat 
Evora of the Stoics and the xowd¢e vois of Alex- 
ander of Aphrodisias, De anima (Bruns)). Allied to 
this meaning of ‘aki is the view qualified by al- 
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Farabi (op. cit.) and Ibn Sina (al-Hudud) as that 
of the masses (al-djumhér), according to which ‘al 
must lead to praiseworthy conduct, so that a man 
of bad character, however ingenious he might be, 
is not an ‘ahil (cf. the dp8d¢ Adyos of the Stoics 
and the distinction made by Aristotle between 
ppdvynote and mavoupyla, Nic. Ethics); ‘aki here 
means ‘‘wisdom”, 

(3) The philosophers of Islam followed in 
their accounts of ‘aki Aristotle and his Greek com- 
mentators, more especially Alexander of Aphrodisias. 
According to them ‘agi is that part of the soul (for 
their psychology in general see NaFs) by which it 
“thinks” or “knows” and as such is the antithesis 
of perception. Mostly, however, ‘aki is not regarded 
as a part of the soul at all, which is then restricted 
to the lower mental functions, but as an incorporeal 
and incorruptible substance differing in kind from 
the soul—an ambiguity which also pervades 
Aristotle’s psychology. ‘Aki is broadly divided into 
the theoretical (a/-nagari) and the practical intellect 
(al-‘amali); the former apprehends the quiddities or 
universals, while the latter deliberates about the 
future actions and through the appetitive faculty 
moves the body to the attainment of the good. 

The development of the theoretical intellect in 
man is the most widely and richly discussed subject 
of the doctrine. In a brief and rather obscure passage 
(De anima, iii, 5) Aristotle had said that the potential 
intellect in man is actualized by an eternally actual 
intellect (an application of the general Aristotelian 
principle that for the realization of a potentiality 
the agency of something already actual.is necessary) ; 
the latter acts upon it as light acts upon our faculty 
of sight or art on its material. The disparity between 
the two analogies obscures Aristotle’s view of the 
relationship between the passive and active intellects, 
but it was Alexander’s interpretation which provided 
the basis for the Arabs’ discussions. According to 
Alexander (op. cit.) our intellect is initially a pure 
potentiality which is actualized by the active 
intellect which is God; when our actualized intellect 
is not operating, it is sntellectus in habitu, which in 
actual operation becomes intellectus in actu. Most 
of the succeeding commentators, especially The- 
mistius and (pseudo-)Philoponus (Stephanus), reject 
Alexander’s equation of the active intellect with 
God and declare it to be a part of the human 
soul. According to Muslim philosophers, the active 
intellect (‘akl fa“‘al) is the lowest of the separate 
intelligences, which gives individual forms to mate- 
tial objects and universal forms to the human 
intellect—hence its name: wa@hib al-suwar (dator 
formarum of the later scholastics). According to 
al-Farabi (op. cit.) the first stage of actualization 
consists of the abstraction of forms from matter by 
the “light” of the active intelligence: the second 
stage is reached when the thus actualized intellect 
(Sakl bt ’1-/i5l = intellectus in effectu) reflects upon 
itself and attains to a knowledge of the categories 
and becomes ‘aki mustafad (intellectus acquisttus or 
adeptus). According to Ibn Sina (al-Ski/a?, De anima) 
the potential intellect (‘aki bt ‘l-kuwwa, or ‘akl 
haytilani = intellectus potentialis or materialis) reaches 
the first stage of its actualization when it acquires 
the axiomatic truths (this is called ‘aki bt ’l-malaka 
== intellectus in habitu), the second stage (called ‘ak 
bt 71-fs5l = intellectus in actu) when it aequires the 
secondary intelligibles from the primary intelligibles 
or axioms, the final stage (‘aki mustafdd = intellectus 
acquisitus) when it actually contemplates these 
intelligibles and becomes similar to the active 


intellect. Ibn Sina, inspired by Neo-platonism, 
affirms that the universal cannot be acquired by 
abstraction from the particulars, but by direct 
intuition from the active intelligence. The final 
stage of human bliss comes when the human intellect 
becomes one with the active intellect, which happens, 
according to al-Farabl and Ibn Sina, only after 
death, although Ibn Rushd allows such a union 
during earthly life. | 

One of the chief difficulties of this whole Greco: 
Arabic doctrine is the individuality of intellect 
which they affirm to be incorporeal and therefore, 
according to their general principle of individuation 
by matter, universal. Although its individuality is 
recognized, seeing that the subject of thought is 
the individual ‘I’, the basic principle of their 
theory of knowledge, viz. that of the identity oi 
subject and object (a principle laid down by Aristotle 
in order to ensure the objectivity of knowledge, but 
rejected by Ibn Sina), prevented the formulation o/ 
the individual ego. This difficulty culminated in Ibn 
Rushd (De anima), who declared the intellect to be 
one for all humanity, while recognizing that his 
theory did not do justice to the individuality of the 
act of thought. 

(4) The Muslim philosophers recognized a hie- 
rarchy of separate intelligences (‘ukiél mujarika), 
each lower one emanating from the higher. These 
incorporeal beings, usually ten in number and 
endowed with life, intuitive thought and bliss in 
varying degrees, create and govern their respective 
spheres which themselves are regarded as being 
possessed of souls. Like the Greco-Christian thinkers 
(e.g. (pseudo-) Philoponus, De anima (Hayduck), 527), 
the Muslims identified the separate intelligences with 
certain angels, the lowest of these, the active 
intellect, called Gabriel, being the ruling ‘aki of the 
sublunar sphere. 
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‘AKLIYYAT, (a.), technical term in ‘ilm al. 

kalém (scholastic theology). Its use is common (see 
the commentators on al-Taftazani, al-Badjiri etc.), 
as expressing a certain concept, and to denote a 
genus of theological dissertations, which go back at 
least to the 6th/r2th century with Fakhr al-Din 
al-Razt, and are clearly stated in the 8th/14th century 
by al-Idji, al-Taftazini and al-Djurdjanf. The term 
refers to the earlier expression al-‘ulém al-‘akliyya, 
derived from /alsafa, signifying the rational (and 
natural) knowledge which the reason (aki) 
ean acquire by itself. Al-Ghazzall uses this phrase 
freely (cf. Ihya@, iii) and opposes it to al-‘ulim 
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al-shar“yya wa ‘l-diniyya (revealed and religious 
knowledge). According to Mu‘tazilite tradition, and 
Sa‘adya al-Fayyimi, ‘akliyyat denotes that which 
is accessible to the reason and especially, on the 
ethical level, the natural values of law and morals. 
Cf. the Mu‘tazilite MS al-Madjma‘ fi’l-Muhif (a- 
bridged from the Muhit of the Kadi ‘Abd al-Djabbar, 
end of the roth century) by Ibn Mattawayh (Berlin, 
MS Glaser 526; information supplied by G. Vajda). 

In classical kala@m, this distinction operates also 
within the “religious sciences’’. Traces of it are found 
from the time of the first Mu‘tazilite disputation, 
when ‘ilm dini is sometimes subdivided into “lm ‘akli 
and ‘ilm shar. In later works (Ash‘ari and Hanafi- 
MAtiridi schools), ‘akliyyat denotes the aggregate of 
subjects in kaldm (i.e. ‘religious science’) which are 
amenable to reason; that is to say subjects the 
fundamentals of which, even where they are provided 
by the shar‘, can be “proved’’ by ‘‘apodictic argu- 
ments” (Raft‘). These are contrasted with the subjects 
called sam‘iyyat, ex auditu, the fundamentals of 
which derive only from Kur?4nic or traditional texts 
(hadith, idima‘). In this latter category, reason only 
intervenes to resolve arguments of expediency. Two 
kinds of problems are considered as ‘akliyyat: 
(1) the preliminary subjects of kalém, which deal 
with “essentials and accidents’, subjects which are 
in the strict sense “rational’’, and which assemble 
the products of logic, natural philosophy, and 
ontology; (2) ildéhiyyat, which deal with (a) the 
existence of God (wudjtid Allah), and his attributes 
(st/at), with the exception of the three attributes of 
Sight, Hearing, and Speech, and of the “vision of 
God" (ru>yat Allah), which are considered as sam‘ty- 
yat; and (b) the ‘‘acts of God’’ (af‘aluhi ta‘ala). 
The tlaéhiyyat must always have a scriptural basis, 
but a basis which reason, for its.part, can prove by 
apodictic arguments. The other subjects, such as 
prophecy, eschatology, the ‘‘statutes and the names’”’, 
the “command and prohibition’? (imdma), are 
sam‘yyat. The great classic of al-Djurdjani, the 
Shark al-Mawakif (8th/14th century) for example, 
has six principal sections; five of these treat of 
‘akliyyat, and one only, the final section, comprises 
all the subjects called sam‘iyyat. (L. GARDET) 

AL-AKRA‘ 8. HABIS 3s. ‘IKAL B. MUHAMMAD 
B. SuFYAN B. MUDJASHIS B. DARIM, Tamimite 
warrior. Al-AkraS is an epithet (‘‘bald’’); his 
proper name (Firds ? Dull ?) is disputed. He is said 
to have been the last judge in the d@jadhiliyya at 
*Ukaz, having inherited this office (which was a 
privilege of Tamim) from his ancestors; he performed 
this duty until the rise of Islam, giving his judgments 
in sadj* (al-Djahiz, Bayan, i, 236). He is said also 
to have been the first to prohibit games of chance 
(kimar), but was accused of partiality in the con- 
troversy between Badjila and Kalb. He took part, 
and was captured, in the battle of Zubala (or Salman, 
according to al-Baladhuri and Yakiit) and was freed 
by Bistam b. Kays. Another exploit of al-Akra‘ was 
the raid on Nadjran after the battle of al-Kulab al- 
thani (see al-Naka@sd, 46, 448; Ibn Habib’s statement 
(Muhabbar 247) that he took part in al-Kulab al- 
awwal is due to a confusion with his ancestor 
Sufyan: see Aghdnt, xi, 61). Ibn Habib also states 
that he was one of the djarrdriin, who succeeded in 
uniting a whole branch of -his tribe, the Bani 
Hanzala, under his banner. According to Ibn 
Kutayba (al-Ma‘Gri/, 194) and Ibn al-Kalb!I (quoted 
in the Isaba) he was a Zoroastrian (magjdsi); this is 
of importance for the estimation of Persian influence 
on some sections of Tamim. 
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Nothing is known of his attitude towards Muham- 
mad up to the time when he joined the Prophet in 
al-Sukya during the expedition to Mecca in 8/630. 
He took part in the conquest of Mecca and was one 
of al-mu?allafa kulibukum who were presented with 
gifts, which gave occasion to a famous verse of 
‘Abbas b. Mirdds. He took part also in the battle of 
Hunayn and refused to return his booty, in spite of the 
Prophet’s request. (For Muhammad’s somewhat 
negative opinion of him see also Ibn Hisham, iv, 
139.) He participated later in the deputation of 
Tamim to the Prophet, the traditional account 
stressing his arrogant conduct; nevertheless, he was 
appointed to collect the sadakét of part of the Band 
Hanzala (al-Ansab, x, 970°). Together with other 
chiefs of Tamim, he interceded for the captives of 
the Banu ’l-‘Anbar, and was a witness to a letter 
despatched by the Prophet to Nadiran. 

During the ridda, according to Sayf (al-Tabari, i, 
1920), al-Akra‘ and al-Zibrikin proposed to Abii Bakr 
to guarantee the allegiance of Tamim against the 
grant of the kharddj of Bahrayn, and it was only 
‘Umar who prevented Abii Bakr from accepting the 
proposal. In view of the situation of Tamim at this 
period, this tradition does not seem trustworthy, 
but it may reflect ‘Umar’s attitude towards al-Akra‘ 
(cf. Bayan, i, 253, and SU ytin al-A khbar (Cairo), i, 85). 
Sayf relates also that he took part in the battle of 
the ridda alongside Khalid b. al-Walfd, and was in 
the vanguard at the battles of Dimat al-Djandal 
and al-Anbar. His name is last mentioned in 32/652-3, 
when he was sent by al-Ahnaf b. Kays to subdue 
Djiazdjan; he must have been a very old man at that 
time. Al-Baladhuri mentions that his descendants 
lived in Khuras4n. 
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‘AKRAB (a.), scorpion. This branch of the 

arachnida, which is met with as far north as lat. 45°, 
includes, in Asia and Africa, some species whose 
sting produces effects of a more or less serious nature, 
and sometimes even death. For this reason the 
scorpion has always haunted the imagination of 
oriental peoples; it has found a place among the 
stars (a constellation and the 8th sign of the Zodiac 
are named after it), and has played some part in the 
magic and the interpretation of dreams. As a 
protection against its sting,‘ magic formulas and, 
later, verses of the Kur’4n, were used, engraved on 
rings and other talismans; according to the Tradi- 
tions, Muhammad saw no objection to this practice. 
The observations of Arab naturalists, who claimed 
that the scorpion escaped from pain and intense 
heat by committing suicide, and that the female 
carried its young on her back and ultimately perished 
in this way, have been confirmed in modern times. 
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The behaviour of the scorpion when confronted by 
human beings, and the effect of its sting on different 
victims, were noted at an early period; different 
species were identified; but above all, efforts were 
made to discover a remedy against its sting. The 
best method, apart from sucking the venom from 
the wound, was to cut the animal open and place 
it on the affected part. The scorpion played an 
important part also in Arab medicine; its ashes were 
an effective remedy against calculus; its roasted 
flesh would cure the eye complaint known as rik 
al-sabal, Scorpion oil (duhn al-‘akarib), prepared in 
various ways, was considered to possess particularly 
curative powers; it was used in the treatment of 
malignant sores, sciatica and pains in the back, 
orchitis, and falling hair. In addition, cases are 
quoted in which hemiplegia and fever were cured 
by a scorpion sting. 

On the use of scorpions in war see al-Djahiz, 
Hayawan', v, 358; Elliot and Dowson, History of 
India, v, 550-1. In Arabic literature, the name 
“scorpion”? occurs quite frequently, and always 
typifies treacherous hostility (Hamdsa, ed. Freytag, 
105, verse 1; 156, verse 2; Hudsatlian poems, no. 21, 
verse 24; Mufaddaliyyat, ed. Thorbecke, no. 19, 
verse 12; Nabigha, ed. Ahlwardt, no. 1, verse 4), or 
mockery (‘Urwa, no. 15, verse 2), or calumny (‘Urwa, 
no. 5, verse 6; Farazdak, Diwdn, no. 61, verse 3), 
and similarly in proverbs (Freytag, Proverbia, no. 
goz). The three coldest days of winter (the new 
moons of November, December and January) were, 
on account of their ‘“‘biting’’ cold, called ‘“‘the three 
scorpions” (Calendrier de Cordoue, 10). 

Bibliography: Djahiz, Hayawan*, v, 353 ff. 
and the index; Damirl, i, 106 ff.; Kazwini 

(Wiistenfeld), i, 439 ff.; Ibn al-Baytar, al-Didmi‘, 

Balak 1291, iii, 1281; Dozy, Supfl., ii, 152-3; 
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hamouda, Les noms arabes des Hoiles, in AIEO, 
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‘AKRABA? is the name of two localities: 

x. A place on the frontier of Yamama, famous 
for the bloody battle in which Musaylima and the 
Bani Hanifa were defeated by Khalid. In its 
neighbourhood was a grove (fadika), surrounded by 
a wall and, before this battle, known by the name 
of ‘‘Rahman’s garden’’; later on it was called 
“garden of death’’. ; 

Bibliography: Tabari, i, 1937-1940; Baladhurt 

(de Goeje), 88; Yakit, Mu“djam ii, 226; iii, 694. 

2. A place of residence of the Ghassanid princes 
in Djawlan; it is probably identical with the present 
‘Akrab@? in the province of Djédir. 

Bibltography: Yakit, iii, 695; Néldeke, in 

ZDMG, xxix, 430; cf. in ZDPV, xii, the map 

of the Djabal Hawran AB 3. {F, Bunt) 

AKRABADHIN, or KardpAputn from Syriac 
grafadhin, reproducing Greek ypapldtov, “small 
treatise’, was used by the Arabs as a title of 
treatises on the composition of drugs, or 
pharmacopoeias, while the simples which went into 
the composition were designed by the term al- 
adwiya al-mufrada (q.v.). 

The practice of pharmacology. In the 
hospitals pharmacological instruction very early 
made an important part of the medical training. 
That the big hospitals had a pharmacist on the 
staff we can infer e.g. from the al-Saydala fi ’l-Tibb 
of al-Birini. The rapid increase in the materia 
medica, not only of Greek but also of Iranian and 
Indian origin certainly called for a special body of 
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men and for the separation of the pha. <ceu.ica 
from the medical profession. In ordinary outside 
practice the doctor may have prescribed and com- 
pounded his own mixtures (cf. C. Elgood, A medical 
history of Persia and the Eastern caliphate, Cam- 
bridge 1951, 272 f.). As a rule drugs were bought 
separately from the druggist [cf. at-‘aTTAR] and 
then compounded. The muktasib had to give heed 
to the various ways in which drugs were adulterated 
(cf. Ibn al-Ukhuwwa, Ma‘élim al-Kurba (Levy), 
ch. 25). The practice of preparing substitutes for 
certain simple drugs is attested by the philosopher 
al-Kindi who wrote a treatise containing recipes 
for the preparation of substitutes for rare drugs 
(Kimiy@ al-Itr wa ’l-Tas‘idat, (K. Garbers), Leipzig 
1948). 

Pharmacological literature. Galen’s De 
medicamentorum compositione secundum locos et 
genera had been translated into Arabic, under the 
title Kitab Tarkib al-Adwiya, by Hubaysh from the 
Syriac of Hunayn b. Ishak (cf. G. Bergstrasser, 
Hunain ibn Ishaq tiber die syrischen und arabischen 
Galeniibersetzungen, Leipzig 1925, 23f.). We are 
told that surgeons, before they could practise, were 
obliged to make themselves masters of this work 
(cf. Ibn al-Ukhuwwa, ch. 45). 

The first pharmacopoeia to receive universal 
acceptance throughout the caliphate was written by 
the Christian physician Sabir b. Sahl (d. 255/869), 
of the staff of the hospital of Djunday Sabir. Accor- 
ding to Ibn al-Nadim (Fihrist, 297) it contained 22 
chapters, according to Ibn Abi Usaybi‘a (‘Uydn al- 
Anba?, i, 161) 17 chapters. It was in common use 
until the publication of the Akrabadhin of Amin 
al-Dawla Hibat Allah b. Said b. al-Tilmidh (d. 560/ 
1165). Ibn al-Tilmidh was a court physician to al- 
Muktafi and to his successor al-Mustandjid and 
attached to the ‘Adudi hospital in Baghdad. Besides 
the Akrabadhin in 20 chapters he wrote a compen- 
dium (al-Mudjaz al-Bimaristani) for use in ordi- 
nary hospitals (Ibn Abi Usaybi‘a, i, 276). Manu- 
scripts of these works or of parts of them have come 
down to us (Brockelmann, I, 642 and S I, 888), 
as have also manuscripts of the Akrabadhin of the 
famous physician and philosopher Abii Bakr Muh. 
b. Zakariyya’ al-Razi (Brockelmann, I, 269). Of the 
pharmacopoeias written in the East, the Akrabadhin 
of Badr al-Din Muhammad b. Bahram al-Kalanisi, 
who wrote in the year 590/1194, is also worth 
mentioning. In this work, of which several manu- 
scripts have come down to us, the author quoted 
the Hawi and the 7ibb al-Mansdéri of al-R4zi, the 
Kdanin of Avicenna and other works (Ibn Abi 
Usaybi‘a, ii, 31). Of the great medical compilation 
written by Nadjm al-Din Mahmid b. Iy4s al- 
Shirazi (d. 730/1330), the 5th part, containing a 
treatise on compound drugs, was edited by F. F. 
Guigues (thesis, Paris 1902). 

In Egypt the Jewish physician Misa b. al-‘Azar 
(Moses b. Eleazar) wrote an Akrabadhin for the 
Fatimid caliph al-Mu‘zz (Ibn Abi Usaybi‘a, ii, 86). 
In the hospitals of Egypt, Syria and ‘Irak the al- 
Dusty al-Bimaristani of Abu ’1-Fadl b. Abi ’1-Bayan 
al-Isra>ili (publ. by P. Sbath in BIE, 1933, 13-78) 
was in common use until it was replaced by the 
Minhadj al-Dukkan of Ibn al-‘Attar al-Isra°ili which 
was published in Kairo in 658/1260 (Brockelmann, 
I, 648). ; 

In Muslim Spain the study of the text of Dioscu- 
Tides seems to have inspired an exclusive confidence 
in the simple drugs. We are informed by Ibn Abi 
Usaybi‘a (ii, 49) that the famous physician Ibn 
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Wafid (d. after 460/1068) very seldom prescribed a 
compound drug. Like his contemporary ‘Abd Allah 
b. ‘Abd al-SAziz al-Bakri, who wrote an inventory 
of the plants and trees of al-Andalus (Ibn Abi 
Usaybi‘a, ii, 52), Ibn Wafid seems to have been an 
enthusiastic adherent of the Dioscoridean tradition 
in medicine. This is true also of al-Ghafiki, the most 
important pharmacologist of Muslim Spain. In the 
Latin tradition the Grabadin of Mesue Junior (ac- 
cording to Leo Africanus this work was written by 
a certain Masawayh al-Marindi, who died in Baghdad 
in 1015, and translated into Latin by a Sicilian Jew) 
was for centuries the recognized authority on 
pharmacy throughout Europe and became the basis 
of later official pharmacopoeias. 

For the medical principles underlying the com- 
position and administration of drugs see TIBB. 

(B. LEwrn) 

SAKRABI (plural: ‘Akarib), a Soutb Arabian 
tribe in the neighbourhood of Aden. Their territory, 
Stretching on the coast line from Bir Ahmad to 
Ra’s ‘Imran, is very small (a few square miles only). 
It is crossed by the lower part of the river of Lahidj, 
which here is nearly always dry; as rain is also 
lacking, the soil is barren and yields but little fruit. 
The chief town is Bir Ahmad, with a few hundred 
inhabitants and the castle of the sultan. The ‘Akarib, 
according to the Rasilid al-Ashraf, Turfat al-Ashab 
(Zetterstéen), 56, 57, belonged to the Kuda‘a (text 
obscure; according to 56 to the branch of Bani 
Madjid, according to 57 to that of Khawlan). The 
identification by A. Sprenger, Die alte Geogr. 
Arabiens, 80, with the Agraei of Pliny, is very 
doubtful. Their chief, Mahdi, threw off the allegiance 
of Lahidj and became independent about 1770. 
Haydara b. Mahdi, a descendant of the former, 
signed a treaty of friendship with the British in 
1839, ‘Abd Allah b. Haydara various treaties in 
1857, 1863, 1869, and the treaty of protectorate 
in 1888. (The animosity always latent between 
them and the ‘Abdali led to open war as late as 1887, 
when the latter besieged Bir Ahmad; peace was 
restored by British intervention.) 

Bibliography: H. v. Maltzan, Retse nach 
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(J. ScHLEIFER-S. M. STERN) 

AKRAD [see kuRD]. 

SAKS [see BALAGHA]. 

AKSARA [see ak saRAy]. 

AKTHAM .». SAYFI s. RiyAu B. AL-HARITH B. 
MuxuAsuin, ABO Haypa (or Abu ’1l-Haffad, Ansab; 
the verse quoted there is, however, attributed in 
K. al-Mu‘ammarin, 92, to Rabi‘a b. ‘Uzayy, also 
of Usayyid) of the clan of Usayyid, a branch of the 
tribe of Tamim, was one of the judges of the 
djahiliyya. The biography of Aktham consists mostly 
of legendary stories. Numerous traditions tell of 
missions by kings and chiefs to ask advice from him. 
The utterances of Aktham contain wise sayings about 
life, friendship, behaviour, virtue, women, etc. His 
personality as reflected in these sayings may be 
compared with that of Lukm4n, to whom some of 
the wise sayings attributed to Aktham are actually 
attributed in other traditions. 

Aktham is famous as one of the mu‘ammarin. 
Muslim tradition tries to bring him into relation 
with the person of the Prophet and stresses that 
Aktham approved of Islam; he is even said to have, 
spurred on his people to embrace Islam, and to 
have died as a martyr on his way to the Prophet, 
but these traditions are certainly spurious. 


Aktham is said to have had descendants in al- 
Kifa, particularly the kag? Yahya b. Aktham. 
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‘Uyén, index ; Mubarrad, Kamil, Cairo 1355, index; 
Washsha?, Fadil, MS Brit. Mus., Or. 6499, fols. 118r, 
12ir; Aghani, Tables; Ibn ‘Abd Rabbih, ‘Ikd, 
index; Dabbi, Fakhir (Storey), index; Ibn Hazm, 
Diamharat Ansab al-‘Arab, 200; Ibn al- Athir, Usd, 
Cairo 1280, i, 111-3; Ibn Hadjar, Isaéba, no. 482. 

(M. J. Kister) 

AL (ar.), the definite article, see Ta‘Rir. 

AL, the clan, a genealogical group between the 
family (ahl, ‘a?tla, [g.v.]) and the tribe (hayy, kabila, 
[¢.v.]), synonym of ‘ashiva [g.v.]. In this sense, the 
word occurs in the title of stra iii, sérat Gl “Imran. 
The al of the Prophet are the descendants of Hashim 
and al-Muttalib; when the Shi‘a restricted this 
concept to his nearest relatives and descendants 
[see AHL AL-BAYT], the Sunnis enlarged it so as to 
include all his followers (cf. Lane, Lexicon, s.v.). 
Later, the term came to mean the dynasty of a 
ruler, e.g. al ‘Uthman, the Ottoman dynasty, al Bu 
Sa%d, the dynasty of the rulers of ‘Uman and 
Zanzibar, al Faysal al Suid, the official title of 
the Saudi Arabian dynasty. [Ep.] 

AL, demon who attacks women in childbed, 
a personification of puerperal fever; cf. ZDMG, 
1882, 85; Goldziher, Abh. sur arab. Philologie, i, 116; 
H. A. Winkler, Salomo und die Karina, 104-7. 

(A. HAFFNER *) 

AL [see sarAp]. 

ALA “instrument”, “utensil” (synonym of adat 
plural adawat). 

i. In grammatical terminology, dla and 
adat are found in expressions like dlat al-tai/ 
“instrument of determination” (= the article al), 
Glat al-tashbih ‘instrument of comparison” (= the 
particle ka) etc. The term dla (like adat) does not 
seem to have been used by the Arab grammarians 
of the 3rd/gth century; in works such as that of Ibn 
Faris, the word adat is only met with once. Towards 
the end of the 4th/1oth century the term harf 
(‘particle’) may be regarded as signifying also the 
grammatical “instruments” later called dla and adat. 
This usage seems to imply a distinction between the 
idea of ‘‘casual action’’ (connected with arf) and 
the idea of ‘‘syntactic function’”’ (represented by dla 
and adat), leading to the expression of ‘“determina- 
tion’, “finality”, ‘‘comparison’”’. 

Bibliography: Ibn Faris, Saéhtbt, 102; al-Taha- 
nawi, Kashkshaf Istilahat al-Funin, ed. Sprenger, 
Calcutta 1862, art. adat and dla. (R. BLacuireE) 
ii. In the classification of sciences dla is the 

name of such attainments as are acquired not for 
their own sake (as an end in itself), but ‘‘as a means 
to something else’, as e.g. philological sciences and 
logic, as ancilliary studies of the religious ones: al- 
“‘ulam al-dliyya in contrast to al-‘uliém al-shar‘tyya. 
Cf. the expression dat al-munddama, i.e. knowledge 
and accomplishments which are useful in social 
intercourse. Consequently that what is called dla 
differs from what is called adab [q.v.] only in so far 
as the former takes into account the. attainments in 
their relation to ‘ilm; cf. also ‘Uyun al-Akhbar 
(Brockelmann), i, 4. The appellation dat corresponds 
exactly to the expression 8pyave in the classification 
of the philological sciences by Tyrannion of Amisus; 
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see H. Usener, Phtlologte und Geschichtswtssenschajt 
Bonn 1882, 23. 
Bibliography: Ghazali, Ikya, Kitab al-‘Ilm, ch. 
ii (Ithaf al-Sdda, i, 149) ; Snouck Hurgronje; Mekka, 
ii, 206; Goldziher, in Stetnschneider-Festschrift, 
114 (with further references). (I: GoLpzIHER) 
iii. Logic is called ala, following the peripatetic 
view according to which it is an instrument (8p- 
‘yavoy), not a part, of philosophy (cf. Goldziher, in the 
bibliography of ii, above; S. van den Bergh, Averroes’ 
Epttome d, Metaphystk, 148; al-Birinl, introd. to al- 
Saydana (ed. M. Meyerhof, in Quellen u. Stud. 2. 
Gesch. d. Naturw. u. Med., 1932); and MANTIk). 
For other meanings of dla see HIYAL, NAWBA. 
ALA DAGH (t.), “mountain of various colours’’, 
name of various mountains. (1) In N.W. Anatolia, 
near Bolu, (2) In the Taurus range. (3) In E. Anatolia, 
near the springs of the Murad Su, N. E. from Lake 
Wa4n; it served as summer headquarters for the 
Ilkhanids. (4) In N.E. Persia, S. of the Atrek. 
(5) In Central Asia, between Dzungaria and the 
basin of Lake Balkash. (6) Between the Issik Kél 
and Alma Ata. (7) In Siberia (in Russian Kuznets 
Mountains), N. of the Altai Mountains. The local 
pronunciation for the last three is Ala Taw. 
ALA SHEHIR, ‘the motley-coloured town’, 
town in Anatolia at the foot of the Boz Dagh (ancient 
Tmolus), near the Kuzu Cay. In antiquity and in 
Byzantine times the town, called Philadelphia after 
its founder, Attalus II Philadelphus, played an im- 
portant role (see Pauly-Wissowa, s.v.). It was taken, 
together with the other towns of Phrygia, by Sulay- 
man b. Kutlumush in 1075 or 1076, but was recap- 
tured by the Byzantines in 1098 and served as an 
important base in their operations against the Sal- 
djakids. According to Ibn Bibi (Houtsma), 37, the 
battle between the emperor Theodore Lascaris and the 
Saldjikid Kay Khusraw I, in which the latter lost 
his life (607/1210), was fought near the town (here 
called for the first time Ala Shehir), but this is not 
borne out by the Byzantine historians. The town was 
pesieged by the Germiyan-oghlu Ya‘kib I in 1303, 
but was relieved by the Catalan mercenaries; as a 
result. of repeated sieges by the Germiyan-oghlus 
(1307 and 1324), the town was reduced to the 
payment of tribute. Subsequently, the tribute was 
paid to the Aydin-oghlus (though the statement of 
the Distir-name-yi Enweri, that it was actually 
captured by the Aydin-oghlu Umur Beg in 1335, does 
not seem to correspond to reality). Ala Shehir was 
captured, the last of the free Greek cities in Asia 
Minor, by Bayezid I in 794/1391, but passed in 1402 
into the possession of Timi, and subsequently into 
that of Djunayd Beg, until it came finally under 
Ottoman dominion in the reign of Murad II. In 
Ottoman times the town did not preserve its former 
importance and was only the capital of a kadd (of 
the wildyet of Aydin, later of Manisa). Between 
1919-23 it was occupied by the Greeks. In 1890 the 
town had 17,000 Muslim, 4000 Greek inhabitants 
(Cuinet); in 1945 the town counted 8,883 inhabitants 
(all Muslims), the kadé (1,115 sq. km.) 45,792. 
Bibliography: Lebeau, Histoire du Bas-empire, 
Paris 1833-6, xv, 357f., 426f., 447f., 446, xvi, 
6f., 184, 285, 331 f., 412 f., xvii, 253, xviii, 3, xix, 
42 f., 76, 316, xx, 460f.; Chalandon, Alexis I. 
Comnene, Paris 1900, 12, 197, 255, 265; idem, 
Jean II, Comnéne et Manuel Comnene, Paris 1912, 
37, 217, 305 f., 460, 501, 513; Moncada, Expédition 
des Catalans (French transl., Paris 1828), 73-84; 
‘Ashikpasha-zade, Tarikhk, Istanbul 1332, 56, 
64 ff.; Sa‘d al-Din, Tédj al-Tawarikk, Istanbul 
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1279, i, 127; Miikrimin Halil, Diisturndme-t 
Envert, Istanbul 1929, introd., 36 ff.; Cl. Huart, 
Epigraphie arabe de l’Asie Mineure, 61; I. H. 
Uzungarsili, Anadolu Beylikleri, Ankara 1937, 

10, 28, 187 f.; Ch. Texier, Aste Mineure, 269 ff.; 

A. Wachter, Der Verfall des Griechentums in Klein- 

asien im 14. Jahrhundert, Leipzig 1903, 39 f.; 

P, Wittek, Das Fiirstentum Mentesche, Istanbul 

1934, 78 ff.; W. J. Hamilton, Researches in Asia 

Minor, ii, 375; A. Philippson, Reisen. und For- 

schungen im westlichen Kleinasien, iv, 31 f.3 

V. Cuinet, La Turquie d’ Aste, iii, 571 f.; F. Sarre, 

Reisen in Kleinasten, 4{.; IA s.v. Alasehir (by 

B. Darkot and Miikrimin Halil Yinang). 

SALA? aL-DAWLA [see KAKAWAYHIDS]. 

‘ALA? at-DAWLA a.-SIMNANI, RuKN AL- 
Din Asu 'L-MAKARIM AHMAD B. SHARAF AL-DIN 
Muu. B. AHMAD AL-BIyYABANAKI, important mystic, 
born in Dhu ’1-Hidjdja 659/Nov. 1261 in Simnan 
(Khurasan) of an illustrious and rich family {see 
stmNANT). When he was fifteen, he left Simnan and 
entered government service. Under the Ikhan 
Arghin his father became governor of Baghdad 
and the whole of ‘Irak, his paternal uncle vizier, 
and his maternal uncle hadi ’l-mamalik. In the 
course of a campaign in 683/1284 against Arghin’s 
uncle, Simnani experienced near Kazwin a vision 
of the other world, and though he remained until 
mid-Sha‘ban 685/beg. Oct. 1286 in the service of 
the Iikhan, he was then allowed to go on leave to 
Simnan, where he found his way, after examining 
his conscience, to Sunni Orthodoxy and Sifism. He 
performed spiritual exercises with the aid of Abi 
Talib al-Makki’s K#t al-Kuluéb, until he made the 
acquaintance of Akhki Sharaf al-Din Sa‘d Allah, 
by whom he was taught a particular form of «remem- 
bering God» (dhikr), viz. throwing the head swiftly 
hither and thither; this resulted after only one 
night in powerful manifestations of light. Simnani 
decided to join as a novice Nir al-Din ‘Abd al- 
Rahmin al-Kasirki al-Isfara?ini, by whose command 
Sa‘d Allah had visited him; so in Muharram 686/ 
Febr.-March 1287, instead of returning to Tabriz, he 
travelled in sifi dress to Baghdad, where Kasirki lived. 
He was, however, stopped in Hamadan by Arghiin’s 
men and was carried to Shariiy4z, where Arghiin was 
founding the city of Sultaniyya (later completed by 
Uldjaytu). He succeeded, as a result of successful 
disputations with Buddhist monks (bakhshi < 
bhikshu), who played a great role at the court, in 
appeasing the Ikhan’s anger, so that he was asked to 
remain at court at least as a Sufi. After staying, 
rather unwillingly, for eighty days, Simnani escaped 
to Simn4n, which he reached in Ramadan 686/Oct. 
1287. Arghiin, having ascertained that he had not 
gone to Baghdad, left him alone. Sa‘d Allah, who had 
in the meantime visited Baghdad, brought for 
Simnani the khirka of Kasirki, in whose name he 
entered the khalwa in Simndn, in ShawwAl 687/Nov.- 
Dec. 1288. After the dismissal of his father and the 
execution of his uncle (for the date see simNANTI; 
‘Ala? al-Dawla’s own statements vacillate), he 
succeeded in reaching Baghdad, where for the first 
time he met his skaykk Kasirki personally (Ramadan 
688/Sept. 1289). Simnani entered the khalwa in the 
Masdjid al-Khalifa and undertook, in obedience to 
an order by Kasirki, the pilgrimage to Mecca and 
Medina. He returned to Baghdad in Muharram 
689/Jan. 1290, entered the khalwa for the second time 
(in the Shiniziyya), and finally returned to Simnan, 
where he began to instruct Sifis in the Khanka4h-i 
Sakkaki. After a life of extensive educational and 
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literary activity he died in his monastery, Sifiyabad-i 
Khudadad, in Simnan, on 22 Radjab 736/6 March 
1336. " 

Simn4nt was ‘a Sunnite; he condemned the Shi‘ite 
tendencies of Uldjaytu and praised the amir Caban, 
who did not share them. In spite, however, of his 
zealous advocacy of war against unbelievers, he rejec- 
ted the idea of a revolt against Shi‘ite oppression 
and advised, with Hasan al-Basri, to show patience 
under oppression, though not to withhold exhortation 
or prayer for improvement. In the shi‘a he appre- 
ciated the love of the Prophet’s family, but depreca- 
ted their hatred of ‘Aisha. He adapted the Shi‘ite 
belief in the dissappearance of the twelfth Imam to 
his doctrine of the abdal, who according to him, was 
raised after his disappearance to the grade of kufb 
and then, after 19 years, died. By his sifi affiliation 
he was a Kubrawi (Simnani—Kasirki, d. 717/1317 
—Ahmad al-Djirafani, (Girpani), d. 669/1270— 
Radi al-Din ‘Ali al-Lala, d. 642/1244—Nadjm al- 
Din al-Kubra, d. 618/1221), but he also venerated, 
in addition to this line, other shaykhs, and more 
especially Abi’ Hafs ‘Umar al-Suhrawardi (d. 632/ 
1234). He also took as a model the Kubrawi Madjd 
al-Din al-Baghdadi (d. 616/1219,) whose name he 
sometimes inserts between Lala and Kubra. He was 
impressed by Djalal al-Din al-Rimi, but advised 
caution. He admired also Ghazali, but blamed in 
him the excess of theory over experience and the 
abundance, in some of his writings, of philosophical 
(Avicennian) ideas. Simnani’s main opponent was 
Tbn ‘Arabi, against whose pantheistic system he 
kept up continuous polemics, not only in his books, 
but also in his correspondence with ‘Abd al-Razzak 
al-Kashant (d. 730/1330). He accused Ibn ‘Arabi of 
idolizing a verb (fil), by his identification of Being 
(wud@jud) and God; he himself considers Being as an 
attribute (s#fa) or accident, which, though it is 
eternally inherent in God, is distinct from His 
essence (dka@t). For this reason the last degree of 
the mystic is not tawhid, but Subiddiyya. The only 
possible share of man in God is the grace of inner 
purity (safé>), by which he is enabled to reflect 
the higher things. To become a mirror in this 
sense is the aim of manhood and mysticism. Sim- 
nani’s doctrine was later elaborated by the Cishti 
Ahmad-i Sirhind! ({¢.v.]; d. 1035/1626) who opposed 
this renovated doctrine, skukidiyya, to the wudjd- 
diyya of Ibn ‘Arabi. 

Simn4ni shared with Kubra a strongly mediumistic 
nature and a preference and capability for visionary 
experience. He had a particularly refined feeling for 
spiritual vibrations in his environment; out of a 
deep sense of the living presence of Khadir, he 
insisted on saying ‘‘the Lord’? Khadir; and at places 
where he attempted to contact the spirits of the 
great dead (tawadjdjuh), he registered the slightest 
oscillations of experience. Like most of the Kubrawis, 
in mystical training he accepted the so-called “eight 
conditions of Djunayd” (see Meier, Fawa7th, index), 
about which we have different statements by him. 
In addition to the particular dhtkr of Kasirki (cf. 
above) he had another, viz. the recital of the formula 
14 ilaha illa’Udh, in four beats; the /@ being drawn as 
it were from the navel, the t/aka sunk into the right 
side of the breast, the <ila raised from there, and the 
Al4h thrust into the left side of the breast, the heart 
(cf. for the recital of this dkékr in two beats Nadjm 
al-Din al-Daya, Mirsdéd al-‘Ibdd, Teheran 1312/52, 
1§1, and for another practice, ‘Aziz-i Nasafi, in 
WZKM, 1953, 165). Simnani also practised listening 
to music (samd‘) and fed in his monastery passing 


travellers. The greater part of his possessions he 
left as wakf for the Sifis of his persuasion; he dis- 
agreed with the view that the Siff must have no 
material possessions, though he demanded that each 
individual should:give away all he had. He denounced 
begging and in general insisted, in the interest of 
humanity, upon the most intensive cultivation of 
the soil, another feature which connects him with 
Kubra and his disciple, Sayf al-Din al-Bakharzi. 

Simnani aspired to a great number of disciples, 
hoping that there would be amongst them at least 
one chosen one. His most important, and for a time 
most beloved, disciple seems to have been ‘AIIi-i 
Disti, who became teacher of ‘AIi-i Hamadanl. 
Names of other disciples are to be found in Ikbal-i 
Sistani’s collections of Simnani’s apophthegmata, 
and thence in Djami, Nafakat al-Uns, 510-24 and 
Ibn Hadjar al-‘Askalani, al-Durar al-Kamina, i, 251. 
Some of them bore the title of akhi. 

There exists as yet no critical bibliography of 
Simnani and none of his works has been published. 
For the works in Persian, cf. the catalogues of MSS 
and for those in Arabic, Brockelmann, II, 263, S II, 
281 (delete al-Warid al-Sharid etc. and Tubfat al- 
Salikin). Mashari Abwab al-Kuds, al-‘Urwa li-Aht 
al-Khalwa and Safwat al-‘Urwa belong together as 
different versions of the same work and can be 
exactly dated: the first 711/1311 (MS Shehid ‘AI! 
1378, not 1328), the second Ramadan 720/Oct. 1320- 
23 Muharram 721/22 Febr. 1321, and the last 
Djumada II 728/April 1328-18 Dhu ’l-Hidjdja 728/ 
24 Oct. 1328. Some of the surviving MSS are excel- 
lent; MS ‘Ashir I 482 of the ‘Urwa reproduces the 
autograph, LAleli 1432 of the Safwa is dated Sifi- 
yabad 733/1333 and was thus written in the lifetime 
and perhaps under the eyes of the author). The book 
Fadl al-Shari‘a (MS Fayd Allah 2135, not 2133) 
should probably be called miore correctly Fadl al- 
Tarika; it is once quoted by Simnanf himself, in 
accordance with the sub-title of part i, as Tabyin 
al-Makamdat wa-Ta‘yin al-Daradjat and dates from 
712/1312-3. The treatise Ma la budd fi ’I-Din is in 
Persian and the treatise on Simnani’s sifi affiliation, 
also in Persian (MS Paris 159, 10) is called not 
Tadhakkur, but Tadhkirat al-Mashdyikh. Of great 
importance for Simnani’s biography and mystical 
teaching is the collection of his sayings, made by 
his disciple Ikbal b. Sabik-i Sistani and preserved 
in several MSS under the titles of Cihil Madjlis, or 
Malfazat-+ Shaykh ‘Ala al-Dawla-yi Simnani, etc. 
On this is based the greater part of Djami, Na/akdt, 
504-15. 

Bibliography: Autobiography in Mashéari‘, 
“Urwa, Safwa; Ikbal-i Sistani and Djami, see 
above; Nar al-Din Dja‘far-i Badakhshi, Khulasat 
al-Makamai (MS Berlin, in Pertsch no. 6, 6; MS 
Oxford, in Ethe, no. 1264); Dawlatshah, 251-2; 
‘Ali b. al-Husayn-i WaA‘iz-i Kashifi, Rashahat 
“Ayn al-Hayat, lith. Lucknow 1905, 35 (corres- 
pondence with ‘Ali-i Ramitani); ‘Abd al-Husayn 
Nawati, Ridjal Kitab Habib al-Styar, Teheran 
1324, 29-30; Rida Kuli Khan Hidayat, Riydd al- 
‘Arifin, Teheran 1316, 178; and other biogra- 
phical collections; W. Ivanow, in JASB, 1923, 
299-303; Maulavi Abdul Hamid, Cat. of the Arab. 
and Pers. MSS in the Or. Publ. Libr. at Bankipore, 
xiii, no. 905; Mir Valiuddin, in IC, 1951, 43-51; 
F. Meier, in Isi., 1937, 14 £.; idem, Die Fawa th 
al-famal des Nagm ad-din al-Kubra, Mainz 1956, 
index. (F, METER) 
SALA? at-DIN [see GHURIDS, KHYARIZMSHAH, 

SALDJOKS]. 
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‘ALA? at-DIN BEG (commonly ‘ALA? at-DIN 
PASHA), son of ‘Othm4n, the founder of the 
Ottoman state. His figure remains enigmatic, owing 
to the absence of reliable documents and the tenden- 
tious, and rather legendary, character of the early 
Ottoman chronicles—the same circumstances which 
are the cause of so many uncertainties in early 
Ottoman history, In some sources he is called Erden 
SAli (Ibn Taghribirdi and Ibn Hadjar), or ‘Ali, 
According to the historians he and Orkhan were 
born of the same mother, Mal Khatiin, daughter of 
the akhi Edebali; according to a document of 724/ 
1324, however, Mal Khatiin was the daughter of a 
certain ‘Omar Bey—thus there seems to be some 
error. There are conflicting statements as to whether 
he was a younger, or an older, brother of Orkhan. 

The historians relate that after the death of 
‘Othm4n, ‘Ala? al-Din (who is said to have stayed 
during his father’s lifetime with Edebali in Biledjik) 
refused the offer made by Orkhan to assume the 
direction of the affairs of the state and retired to 
his property situated in Kotra (or Kudra) in the 
district of Kete, between Brusa and Mikhalit. 
H. Hiisim al-Din has put forward the suggestion 
that in reality the two brothers were rivals for the 
throne and that this fact was purposely distorted 
in the historical tradition. (Ibn Taghribirdi and Ibn 
Hadijar say: ‘“‘Erden ‘Ali succeeded his father’’.) 

According to tradition ‘Ala? al-Din for some time 
occupied the post of vizier and commander-in-chief; 
in effect, in a wakfiyya by him, dated 733/1333, he 
bears titles which befit a military position. H. Hiisam 
al-Din holds that ‘Ala? al-Din, while he was com- 
mander-in-chief, was never a vizier, but that his 
figure was conflated with that of a certain ‘AI4? al- 
Din Pasha, who was in fact ‘Othm4n’s and Orkhan’s 
vizier. (He is mentioned in a wakfiyya of Aspordje 
Khatiin, Orkhan’s wife, dated 723/1323.) 

The establishment of various Ottoman institutions 
are ascribed to ‘Ala? al-Din: the choice of the coni- 
form cap of white felt as official costume and the 
organization, together with Djenderli-zade Kara 
Khalil, of Ottoman infantry (yaya). The responsibi- 
lity for the introduction of an Ottoman coinage 
is also credited to him by late historians. (Cf. 
ORKHAN.]) 

‘Ala? al-Din died about 1333; the various accounts 
concerning the circumstances of his death in late 
authors (such as Nishandji and Beligh) are not 
worthy of credit. His tomb is in ‘Othm4n’s mausoleum 
in Brusa. 

Descendants of ‘Ala? al-Din are mentioned in the 
latter half of the 15th century by Neshri and 
‘Ashtkpasha-zade, in the 16th century in land- 
cadasters, in connection with wakfs established by 
their ancestor.—‘Ala? al-Din founded a tekke in the 
Kiikirtli quarter of Brusa and two mosques in 
the fortress of Kaplidja. 

Bibliography: ‘Ashikpasha-zade, Ta?rikh, 
Istanbul 1332, 21, 36ff.; Neshri (Taeschner), 
index; Urudj, Tawarikh-i Al-i ‘Othman (Babinger), 
5 ff.; Ta°rizh-i Al-i ‘Othman (Giese); Lutfi Pasha, 
Ta@rikh, Istanbul 1341, 27 ff.; Sa‘d al-Din, Tadj 
al-Tawdarikh, Istanbul 1279, i, 21 ff.; ‘Ali, Kunhk 
al-Akhbar, v, 42; Solak-zade, Tavikh, Istanbul 
1297, 18 f.; Muhammad Za‘im, Tarikh (cf. TOEM, 
ii, 436-45); Hammer-Purgstall, index; Hiiseyn 
Hiisim al-Din, ‘Al@ al-Din Bey, TOEM, xiv, 
307 ff., 380 ff., xv, 128 ff., 200 ff. (with excerpts 
from unpublished sources); I. H. Uzungarsill, Gazi 
Orhan Bey vakfiyesi (724), Bell., 1941, 276 ff.; IA, 
s.v. (by I. H. Uzungarsflf). (S. M. STERN) 
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‘ALA? at-DIN MUHAMMAD 8. HASAN [se: 
ALAMOUT]. 

‘ALA? at-DIN MUHAMMAD KHALDJI [se: 
DIHLI, SULTANATE OF]. 

ALABA WA 'L-KILAS “Alava and th 
forts’, a geographical expression used in the 2nd 
3rd/8th-9th centuries by Arab chroniclers to denoti 
that part of Christian Spain which was most exposec 
to the attacks of summer expeditions (sa@7ifa) sen! 
from Cordova by the Umayyad amirs. The term 
Alaba was used more especially to denote the 
northern part of the Iberian peninsula beyond the 
Jeft bank of the upper valley of the Ebro. Thi: 
region was bounded on the west by the territorie: 
of Bureba and Castilla la Vieja (‘Old Castile” = al 
Kila‘), which stretched from the left bank of the 
Ebro, opposite the Pancorbo pass as far as the 
outskirts of the present town of Santander. Alava i: 
to-day the name of a Spanish province, the capita 
of which is the modern town of Vitoria. 

Bibliography: E. Lévi-Provengal, Hist. Esp 

Mus., i, 143 n. 1. See also AL-ANDALUS, i. 

(E. Ltvi-PRovENGAL) 

ALADDIN [see ALF LAYLA WA-LAYLA]. 

ALADJA (T.; originally a diminutive of ala 
= spotted, variegated) = chintz with colourec 
stripes (cp. Yule and Burnell, Hobson-Jobson, s.v. 
Alleja, 8 and 756); it is also found in geographical 
names (see for example the next article). 

ALADJA DAGH, “mountain of various colours” 
a name often employed for mountains in Turkish 
speaking countries; it is the name e.g. (1) of a 
mountain S. W. of Konya; (2) a mountain, consti- 
tuting a spur of the Kara Dagh in the S. E. part of 
Kars, near which the Russians defeated the Turks 
on 16 Oct. 1877. 

ALADJA HISAR, “‘the motley-coloured fortress”. 
the Turkish name of the town of Krushevats, on 
the south side of the Western Morava. The town 
was the capital of Serbia under Lazar (who assembled 
there his army to march against the Turks, and lose 
his empire, at Kosovo, in 1389) and his son Stephan. 
It was occupied by the Turks in 1428, after the acces- 
sion of George Brankovits, who made Semendria his 
capital, The town played a role in the Serbian wars 
and Muhammad II established there a gunfoundry. 
Aladja Hisar was the capital of a sandjak in the 
eyalet of Riim-eli (g.v.]. The Austrians occupied the 
town for a short while in 1737; a second occupation 
lasted from 1789 to 1791, when the town was 
restored to Turkey by the treaty of Sistovo. It 
was occupied from 1806 to 1813 by the Serbian 
insurgents of Kara George; in 1833 it was ceded to 
the autonomous principality of Serbia as one of 
the “six districts’ (cf. G. Gravier, Les frontiéres 
historiques de la Serbie, Paris 1919, 67 ff.); the 
small garrison of the citadel, however, had to be 
starved into surrender. 

Bibliography: C. Jiretek, Staat u. Gesellschaft 

im mittelalt. Serbien, iv (Denkschr. Ak. Wien, 

1919), index; idem, Gesch. d. Serben, Gotha 1918, 

186, 191, 202, 212; B. de la Broquiére, Voyage 

@’Outremere (Schéfer), 205; F. Babinger, Mehmed 

der Eroberer, 146, 165, 385; Ewliya Celebi, v, 584; 

HAdjdji Khalifa, transl. J. Hammer, Rumelt und 

Bosna, 146; A. Boué, Turquie d’Europe, Paris 

1840, ii, 25, 395, ili, 203-4, 267, iv, 287; idem, 

Recueil d’Itinéraires dans la Turquie d Europe, 

Vienna 1854, i, 176 ff.; R. M. Ili¢, Krugevad, 1908. 

(S. M. Stern) 

SALA°IYYA [see ALANYA]. 
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‘ALAKA [see NisBa]. 

‘ALAM, plural a‘ldm (a), i. “signpost, flag’, used 
in the latter sense concurrently with the Arabic 
liwa?, rdya; the Persian band, divafsh; and the 
Turkish bayrak = liwd?, sandjak: see SANDJAK, and 
compare the Latin signa. 

It is known that when, before the advent of Islam, 
the Kuraysh waged war on another tribe, they 
received from the hands of Kusayy the liwa?, a piece 
of white cloth which Kusayy himself had attaghed 
to a lance (Caussin de Perceval, Essai, i, 233-8). 
During Muhammad’s lifetime, flags were called 
indifferently liwé? or raya, less commonly ‘alam. 
Tradition, however, says that the flag (Salam) of 
the Prophet was called ‘ukéb. Other traditions 
contrast the rd@ya, the Prophet’s black flag, with 
his iwa, which was white (Kans al-“Ummal, iv, 
18, no. 346; 45, no. 995). In another tradition the 
proposal is made to Muhammad that the faithful 
should be called to prayer by the raising of a raya, 
but he will not consent to this method of summoning 
them (ibid., iv, 264, no. 5461). In yet other traditions, 
however, liwd? and raya appear to be synonymous 
(ibid., v, 268, no. §357; 269, no. 15358). The use of 
the réya does not seem to have been confined exclu- 
sively to Muslims, since, at Badr, Talha carried the 
raya of the idolaters (ibid., 269, no. 5365). 

Later, flags played an important part in Islam. 
The Umayyads adopted white, the ‘Abbasids black, 
and the Shi‘ites green. Representations of flags 
occur frequently on various objects, especially in 
miniatures. One of the oldest representations is that 
shown on a Persian lustre-ware plate, which unquest- 
ionably dates from the roth century (Survey, pl. 577). 
For other later drawings of flags, see Kratchkows- 
kaya in Ars Islamica, iv, 468-9. Compare also the 
Moorish flag of the 14th century preserved in Toledo 
cathedral (Kiihnel, Maurische Kunst, pl. 149). 
Banners and standards were also used in Egypt and 
Syria during the Mamlik period (see Leo A. Mayer, 
Mamluk Costume, s.v. Banners; Makrizi, Khitat, i, 
23 ff.: khizdnat al-bunid). There may at this period 
have been some differentiation in the use of the 
various words meaning “flag”. 

In epigraphy, an inscription of Kaytbay balances 
the words sayf and kalam with band and ‘alam, which 
seems to suggest that the first term denotes a military 
standard, the second a religious flag (see J. David- 
Weill, Catalogue général du Musée arabe du Caire, 
Bois a épigraphes depuis Vépoque mamlouke, 57-8; 
Gaudefroy-Demombynes, Ibn Fagl Allah, Masdélik 
al-absar fi mamalik al-amsar, XLVD-LVI and 26). 
Numerous flags with religious inscriptions are 
preserved in museums; they usually date from the 
17th or 18th century and the majority derive from 
the countries of the Middle East and North Africa. 
(Cf., among others, a Turkish flag: C. J. Lamm, 
Malmé Muset Vanners, Arsbok 1940; En Turkish 
Fana, Malmé 1940.) Some flags are still used in 
processions conducted by the religious orders. 

For Turkish standards see TUGH, SANDJAK. For 
the emblem of the crescent see HILAL, for that of 
the lion and the sun, sHtr u-kHURsHID. For heraldic 
symbols, see sHISAR, TAMGHA. 

Bibliography : In addition to the references 
already mentioned: Freytag, Einlettung, 262 ff.; 
Jacob, Altarabisches Beduinenleben*, 126; Mez, 
Renaissance, 130-1; G. van Vloten, De opkomst 
der Abbasiden, 137ff.; idem, Les drapeaux en 
usage a la féte de Hugein a Téhéran, Intern. Archiv 
fiir Ethnographie, 1892, 109 ff.; Herklots, On the 
customs of the Moosulmans of India, 176 ff.; A. 
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Sakisian, in Syria, 1941, 66-80; Phyllis Ackerman, 
in A. U. Pope, Survey of Persian Art, iii, 2766-82. 
(J. Davip-WeEILL) 

ii. Proper noun, see IsM. 

‘ALAM (a., pl. ‘dlamun, ‘awdlim), world. 

1. The word is found as early as the Kur’an, where 
in borrowed formulae we have references to the 
rabb al-‘alamin and the seven samawat. 

Allah is its lord and creator who has created 


it for man as a sign of his omnipotence. This 


transitory world (dunya) is of little value—‘not 
worth the wing of a midge” is the traditional 
expression—in comparison with the next (@khira). 
We are told very little about the structure of the 
world [cf. the article KHALK]; the subjects of 
interest, in the Kur?in as well as in Tradition, 
are God, the spiritual world and man. 

This became altered as Islam took over the 
inheritance of Hellenistic eclecticism and especially 
through the translation of Indian and Greek works 
on science and philosophy. The huge figures with 
which the Hindus operated were, it is true, ridi- 
culed, nor were the fables of the ancient Greeks 
about an endless plurality of worlds beside or in 
succession to one another, believed nor, from the 
theological point of view at least, was the belief 
in the eternity of the world accepted; on the 
whole however, the picture of the world as given 
by Greek science was accepted. The teaching 
of Plato and Aristotle that there is only one 
universe was naturally easy to reconcile with the 
monotheism of Islam; cf. Kur?an, xxi, 22: “If there 
were in these two worlds gods in addition to Allah, 
both (heaven and earth) would perish”’. 

On the scientific development of the cosmogonic 
teaching of Aristotle and Ptolemy in Islam, see 
the articles NupjOm (Astronomy and Astrology) 
and the article Sun, Moon and Stars in Hastings, 
Encycl., of Rel. and Ethics (by C. A. Nallino). 
Here we must confine ourselves to the speculations 
of the theologians and philosophers regarding the 
origin and nature of the world in relation to the 
existence of God and man. They are mainly based 
on Plato’s Timaeus or Aristotle’s Iepl obpavod and 
Book A of his Metaphysics and also on the commen- 
taries of Simplicius and Johannes Philoponus. Of the 
greatest importance for the Islamic elaboration of 
the Greek philosophy we have the neo-Platonic 
“Theology of Aristotle’ and to some extent the 
tradition of Christian dogmatics. In reference to 
Aristotle’s work IIept obpavot (‘On the Universe’), 
it should be noted that according to Hellenistic 
tradition the title of the Arabic tradition is fi 
*l-Sama? wa ’l-“Alam (“On Heaven and the World”’). 
August Miiller (Die griechischen Philosophen in der 
arabischen Uberlieferung, Halle 1873, 51) therefore 
suggested that the Arab translators of the Aristotelian 
work had added to it the IIept x6cj0v which is three 
hundred years later and influenced by the Stoics. 
But so far no translation of this work ascribed to 
Aristotle has been found. 

All Muslim thinkers asserted that God is the 
author of the world although they used different 
expressions for the coming into existence of the 
world in distinction to the existence of God: creation 
out of nothing, emanation (fay¢) or manifestation 
(tadjalli), The image most used, whether emanation 
or manifestation was talked of, was that of light 
(ntr) which disseminates itself timelessly. 

In general the theologian who adhered to 
tradition said that the reason for the world was 
the all-powerful will of God. Mut‘azili thinkers 
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laid more emphasis on the benevolent wisdom of 
the Creator, who orders everything well for the 
good of his servants, Mystics talked a great deal 
about the overflow of divine love; finally the 
philosophers in the narrower sense, as well as a 
few speculative theologians, regarded the world as 
the product of pure thought, in itself accidental, 
but necessary on God’s part. 

The world forms a whole, a unity in plurality. 
Even the atomist theologians, who denied any 
interconnection in nature, were of the opinion 
that no part of the world but only the whole could 
be destroyed at once by an act or an omission 
of God. 

The world is a plurality. The traditional distinctions 
between heaven and earth or between this world 
and the next continued. But Hellenistic media- 
torial theories complicated this originally simple 
universe. From Plato came the distinction between 
the visible world of beings (xd0p0¢ épatég) and the 
spiritual intelligible world (xédap0g vortéc). Aristotle 
rather emphasised the distinction between our 
earthly world of origin and decline (‘alam al-kawn 
wa 'l-faséd) and the world of the heavenly spheres, 
The world. of heaven controlled by exalted spirits 
or souls, consisting of one element entirely, 
the ether, and provided from eternity with the 
most beautiful motion revolving in a circle, is far 
more perfect than the earthly world with its four 
elementary circles and motions of various kinds 
Then came the Stoics who brought God and the 
world together and worked out a theodicy. Finally 
came the Neo-Pythagoreans and Neo-Platonists, 
who took over a great deal from Aristotle and 
the Stoics, but with Plato, and much more decidedly 
than he, transferred the central point into the 
world of God and of pure spiritual existence. 

This is the starting point of the cosmological 
speculations of the Muslim thinkers just as it was 
for the Gnosis and the doctrine of the Eastern 
Christian church. Since God is the highest being 
and everything in the most exalted sense, so also 
is He the first world. The mystics in Islam (cf. 
al-Djili, al-Insdn al-Kdmil, ch. 1 ff. and Horten, 
Das philosophische System von Schirdzi, Strassburg 
1913, 36, 276f.) in so far as they were influenced 
by Christian dogmatics, ultimately talked of five 
worlds: 1. the world of the divine being; 2. of His 
names; 3. of His qualities; 4. of His actions; 5. of 
His works. Others established mediation between 
God and the world by triads and tetrads. Emphasis 
on three qualities of God was very common: power, 
knowledge, and life (in speculation these were no 
doubt interpreted as the power of the Creator, the 
knowledge of the ‘ak! and the life of the soul). 
God’s spheres of activity in the world were deter- 
mined according to his qualities. When for example 
al-Ghazali speaks of three worlds (‘dlam al-mulk, 
al-malakit, al-djabarit), this looks like a triad for 
the spheres of the Creator’s power (for Ghazali’s 
immediate sources see Wensinck (Bibl.)). 

To distinguish three or four worlds the philo- 
sophers as a rule used the neo-Platonic terminology 
from the ‘Theology of Aristotle’: the world of 
the mind (aki), of the soul (mafs) and of nature 
(tabi‘a). The soul of man is there the centre of 
interest which, although associated with a mortal 
body, remains, in so far as it is intelligent, always 
associated with the highest world, its origin and 
the goal of its longing, through the mediation 
of the world soul and the world intelligence. From 
the point of view of this soul, only two worlds 
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are as a rule mentioned: the physical and the 
spiritual, the lower and the upper world. If it is 
desired to define more closely the sphere ruled 
by the soul it is called the world of the heavenly 
spheres and its site (ufk) is transferred to the 
sphere of the fixed stars. The world of pure intel- 
lectual being has a superheavenly site (al-ufk al-a‘la) 
and nature has its special sphere of operation in 
the sub-lunary world. 

It is not possible here to go into the modifications 
of this cosmogony in the different philosophers. 
The main object in all cases is to indicate the dif- 
ferent stages of being and parallel with them the 
stages of cognition. The world is a man on a large 
scale and man a little world. Now man is made up 
of a natural body, a conceiving soul and a pure 
intelligence. The sub-lunary world is therefore also 
called the world of sensual perception (skahdda, hiss); 
the world of the heavenly spheres that of allegorical 
conception (wahm, takhayyul), if we assume, e.g. 
with Ibn Sina that the souls of the spheres possess 
a power of imagining (Ibn Rushd denies this); 
and the super-heavenly world that of pure thought 
or of intellectual observation (‘akl, nazar etc.). 

Of the great deal that could still be said let 
us only emphasise one thing in conclusion, that 
is the optimism of the philosophers, who with 
the Stoics regard this beautiful world as the best 
possible and with Plato and Aristotle they make it 
last for ever. Al-Farabi, for example (‘‘Model-State”, 
Arab. text, ed. Dieterici, 17), sees in the general 
order of the universe God’s goodness and justice, 
According to the general philosophical view, evil 
and wickedness are only imperfections without 
real existence. Even the Ikhw4n al-Safa’, although 
they call the physical world a hell for fools and 
a purgatory for the’ wise, are quite aware of the 
amenities of this world and appreciate the splendid 
life of its kings. The mystics also can be optimistic: 
everything comes from God and returns to Him. 
All thus endeavour to regard the relatively better 
as allied to the absolutely good. 

Bibliography: in the text, cf. also: D. B. 
Macdonald, The Life of al-Ghazzali, in JAOS, 
1899, esp. 116 ff.; Tj. de Boer, The Moslem 
Doctrines of Creation, Proceed, of the 6th Internat, 
Congr. of Philosophy, New York 1927, 597 ff.; 
Die Epitome der Metaphysik des Averroes, ed. 
S. v. d. Bergh, Leyden 1924, chap. iv.; A. J. 
Wensinck, On the Relation between Ghazali’s Cos- 
mology and his Mysticism (in Verh. Ak. Amst., 
vol. Ixxv., ser. A, no. 6, 1933). (TJ. DE BorER) 
2. SALAM aL-DjaBaROtt, SALAM AL-MALAKOT, 

SALaM AL-MITHAL. ‘A’am, “world”, is used here in 
the gnostic sense of “‘sphere of existence’. The idea 
is a common one, and is derived from a dual stream 
of influences—-Plotinian and Iranian: Isma‘ili tradi- 
tions, the Hellenistic philosophers (/aldstfa), notably 
al-Farabi, and the siff schools. Introduced by the 
Sifis of the early centuries of Islam, it became one 
of the themes of al-Ghazzali, and was adapted and 
developped by the ‘master of the ishrak’” and his 
school. Later, it was widely adopted by the sifis of 
the wahdat al-wudjid. 

Platonist and Neoplatonist stream of influence: 
the world of sensual perception: ‘alam al-mulk, ‘alam 
al-khalk, is distinguished from the world of the mind 
or the world of ideas (ma‘ani, muthul). The latter is 
the ‘alam al-mithal (or muthul), translated by Henry 
Corbin as ‘‘world of archetypal images’. 

Oriental gnostic stream of influence: opposed to 
the ‘alam al-mulk are the worlds of the malakat and 
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the djabarut (Aramaic terms); and, transcending 
them both, the world of the lah. 

Laéhat (antonym of ndsat, “humanity”’): the 
incommunicable world of the divine essence—a word 
occurring frequently in Halladjian terminology. In 
general: the world of absolute divine transcendence, 
and therefore absolutely superior to all other ‘‘spheres 
of existence’’. For some supparters of Monist tenden- 
cies, malakut and djabarut are, as it were, assumed 
by lahat; this is then the ‘alam al-ghayb, the world 
of Mystery (uncreated). 

‘Alam al-mulk, a term of Kur?anic origin, ‘‘the 
world of kingship” (synonyms: ‘alam al-khalk, ‘alam 
al-shahada, the latter expression being frequently 
used by al-Ghazzali): it is the world of becoming, the 
world here below. 

‘Alam al-malakat, similarly of Kur?anic origin, 
(cf. Kur’an, vi, 75; vii, 185; xxiii, 88; xxvi, 83): 
“the world of Kingdom, of Sovereignty”, of which the 
“Glam al-mulk is the contingent reflection. It is the 
world of immutable spiritual truths (kak@ik), and 
hence of the angelic beings, to which are added the 
cntia of Islamic tradition, the Preserved Table, the 
Pen, and the Scales (see AL-wa‘b wa’L-wa‘Ip), and 
often also the Kur’4n. The spiritual reality (r#h) 
which is in man belongs to it. So too do the sepa- 
rated intellects, and hence the human ‘aki which 
partakes of them. Al-Djurdjani(Ta‘rifat, 246) includes 
the nufas (souls) which are sometimes assigned to 
the ‘alam al-djabarat. Common synonyms: ‘alam al- 
ghayb, ‘alam al-amr. This ‘‘world of Sovereignty” 
recalls the ‘‘City of the Angels” of Gregory of Nyssa. 

‘Alam al-djabarat, a term originating in Tradition, 
occurring in various hadith (see A. J. Wensinck, La 
pensée de Ghaszali, 83 n. 3): “the world of (divine) 
Omnipotence”. In general, the place of barzakh, an 
intermediate” world (some texts, however, are 
inclined to put this last near to the malakat). To 
it belong, according to al-Ghazzali, the impres- 
sionable and imaginative faculties of the human 
soul. Sometimes, however, as is pointed out by al- 
Djurdjani, following Abi Talib al-Makki (Ta‘rifat, 
77), djabarat is the world of the divine Names and 
Attributes. Al-Kashanl assigns to it kadé> (decree of 
divine predestination) ; the Preserved Table has also 
been assigned to it. 

The mutual inter-relation of these various ‘‘worlds’’. 
(1) The ‘dalam al-mithal can coincide either with 
the malakat, or with the djabarat, or with both 
together. It is in fact stated (al-Ghazzali) that the 
world of sensual perception is the reflection, the 
image, the copy of the ‘alam al-malakut: cf. the 
“shadows” of the cave of Plato. In so far as the 
“Glam al-mithal denotes the idea of archetypal 
images, it also recalls the djabarut and the barzakh. 
To sum up: malakut is the world of pure self-existent 
intelligibilia; djabarit, the world of the archetypal 
images and symbols of the contingznt world, evoking 
the idea of ‘‘transcendental imagination”, in Heideg- 
ger’s acceptance. According to the Avicennan cos- 
mogony, the active intellects belong to malakut, 
the celestial souls to djabarut. 

(2) Whether this hierarchy of “worlds” is consi- 
dered as real or as a privileged myth, the falas#fa, 
al-Ghazzali, and the iskrakiyyin teach, from the 
standpoint peculiar to each school, how man can 
elevate himself from the ‘alam al-mulk to the two 
superior worlds. This is the kaskf (‘‘unveiling’) or 
mukdshafa. Al-Ghazzali (Ihya@, iii, 17-19) tells us 
that the heart (#alb) has ‘‘two doors”, the one open 
towards the world of the malakut, the other towards 
the world of the mulk or shahada. Further, 1 eferring 


to the relationship of the macrocosm-microcosm, the 
same author sees in man—body, psychic faculties, 
and spirit—a reflection of the three worlds—mulk, 
djabarat and malakat. It can happen, however, that 
the relationship between the two worlds is reversed. 
The following summary classification can be made: 
the world of amr is opposed to the (perceptible) world 
of Bhalk, and the amr combines djabarat, malakit, 
and mithal. 

(3) Some ambiguity exists regarding the mutual 
Telation between malakut and djabarut: (a) the 
thesis of al-Ghazzali (cf. above): malakat, the world 
of intelligible realities to which belong the Angels, 
“light-substances” (cf. the Ghazzalian text of the 
Mishkat al-Anwér) is practically synonymous with 
‘Glam al-amr, the. world of Command, of the divine 
Logos uncreated. The djabaraét becomes therefore a 
refraction of the light emanating from this higher 
world into an intermediate world of archetypal 
images, and is thence accessible to the insight of a 
prophet or a gnostic (‘éri/), who borrows from it 
symbols for the instruction of the people. In the 
Ihya@, al-Ghazzali compares the journey through 
the ‘alam al-mulk to the progress of man on earth; 
that through the ‘alam al-djabarat to a voyage on a 
ship; that through the ‘alam al-malakiit to the 
progress of a man with the power to walk directly 
on the waters. Clearly, therefore, the djabardt is the 
“intermediate” world, “in contact with both the 
others”. It “can be manifested in the visible world, 
although the eternal Power has linked it to the 
world of the malakut’”’, says al-Ghazzali in the Imla?. 
The superiority of the malakat is also affirmed by 
Ibn ‘Ata? Allah of Alexandria, etc. (b) In other 
texts, particularly, it seems, those representing the 
Sifi line of thought of the wakdat al-wudjtid [see 
ALLAH], which itself had its origin in a Plotino-gnostic 
tradition, superiority is accorded to the djabarat. 
Thus in the Turkish dictionary Ma‘rifet-name (cf. 
Carra de Vaux, in Bibl.) the following hierarchy 
in descending order is given: (1) ‘arsk (divine Throne 
or Tabernacle), (2) djabariit, (3) kursi (divine Seat), 
(4) malakit, (5) human worlds, including Paradise. 
The (according to W. Montgomery-Watt, apocryphal) 
Ghazzalian text al-Durra al-Fakhira states: the race 
of Adam, and the animals, belong to the world of 
the mulk; the angels and the djinn to the world of 
the malakit; the “elect among the angels” to the 
world of the djabardt (cf. Wensinck, op. cit., 99). 
Or again: the Kur’4n (uncreated), the substantial 
Word of God, “exists personally” in the djabarut, 
while islam (salat, sawm, sabr) belongs to the malakat. 

Al-Suhrawardi, ‘“‘master of the iskrak’’, brings 
together in the same passage (Hikmat al-Ishrak, 
ed. Corbin, 156-7) the “light which permeates the 
world of the djabarat and the entities of the malakat’’. 
Other passages from the same work sometimes treat 
of the djabariuit, sometimes of the ‘‘victorial lights of 
the malakut’’, both worlds being the hierarchized 
places of archangelic or intelligible irradiations 
(ishrakat). 

The mutual inter-relation between the supra- 
sensory worlds can thus vary. Each case where the 
words are mentioned must be considered in its 
context, while the indications derived from the 
etymology can serve as a orientation. 
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(Ibn Sina’s idea of mithal). (L. GaRDET) 

AL-ASLAM AL-SHANTAMARI [see AL-sHAN- 
TAMARYS), 

‘ALAMA, mark of ratification or initial- 
ling used in the Muslim west, from the time of the 
Mu?’minid dynasty, on all official chancery documents. 
This ‘alama, in principle inscribed by the sovereign’s 
own hand in the space provided for the purpose at 
the head of the document, beneath the basmala, 
consisted of a doxology, which varied under the 
different dynasties: al-hamdu l'llah, under the 
Mu’minids and Sa‘dids; al-Ramdu li’ llah wa ’l-shukru 
Wlladh, under the Hafsids; M4 ghaliba illa’llah under 
the Nasrids of Granada. The ‘alama was gradually 
replaced by illegible arabesque initials, and sup- 
planted, in modern times, by the seal in indelible ink. 
At the beginning of the gth/r5th century, the 
chronicler Abu ‘l-Walid b. al-Ahmar devoted a 
short treatise, Mustawda‘ al-‘Alama, to the formula 
of ratification (cf. Hespéris, 1934, 200). 

Bibliography: E. Lévi-Provengal, Un recueil 

de lettres officielles almohades, Paris 1942, 17-9; 

the same, Arabica occidentalia, v (in Arabica, ii, 

1955, 277; on the ‘Salama of the ‘Abbasid caliph 

of Baghdad, al-Mustazhir bi-llah al-Qahir bi-llah) ; 

H. de Castries, Les signes de validation des Chérifs 

saadiens, Hespéris, 1921, 231 ff. 

(E. Livi-PROVENGAL) 

ALAMAK [see nupjUM]. 

ALAMBIC [see AL-ANBiK]}. 

‘ALAMGIR [see AwWRANGZIB). 

AL-“ALAMI, the name of an old Jerusalem 
family, the nisba being to one ‘Alam al-Din 
SulaymAn (d. 790/1388). The family traces its descent 
to Ibn Mashish and may have been one of the many 
Maghribi families which immigrated to Jerusalem 
in the 14th century, though Mudjir al-Din hints 
(ii, 616) that it was of Turcoman origin. Two sons of 
“Alam al-Din: Misa (d. 802/1399) and ‘Umar (d. 806/ 
1403), succeeded one another as governors of the 
city (n@%b al-salfana), and keepers of the sacred 
places of Jerusalem and Hebron (nazir al-haramayn), 
and at least three other members of the family 
became chiefs of police (amir hddjib) before this post 
was merged into the governorship by al-Ashraf 
Indl about 857/1453. Muhammad al-‘Alami (d. 
Jerusalem 1038/1628), for whose works see Brockel- 
mann, S II, 470, was one of the more famous sifi 
saints of his day in Syria. He conceived the plan of 
building a mosque near the site of the Place of Ascen- 
sion on the Mt. of Olives, which the Christians of 
Jerusalem at first thwarted by appealing to Con- 
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stantinople. But Shaykh Muhammad enlisted the 
support of Shaykh As‘ad b. Hasan, the muftt of 
Constantinople (al-Muhibbi, i, 396), after whom the 
building, when completed, in 1025/1616 was called 
al-As‘adiyya, and where Muhammad was later 
buried. Muhammad’s teaching was carried on by 
his nephew Salah (d. 1055/1645), who also became 
Shadhili khalifa in Jerusalem. Arab travellers to 
the city in the 18th century mention several ‘Alamis, 
chiefly as lecturers at the Aksa Mosque and Hanafl 
muftis. Early in the present century the Alamis 
re-entered administrative life with Fayd Allah (who 
was also the author of the Concordance of the Kur’4n, 
Fath al-Rahman, Cairo 1927, 1955) and his son, 
Misa (still alive). 

Bibliography: Mudjir al-Din, Uns, ii, 506, 
609; Muhibbi, index; Muradi, i, 49, 71, 116, ii, 
330, iii, 88, iv 218; Husayni, Tarddjim Ahl al- 
Kuds; Nabulust, al-Hadra al-Unsiyya (both MSS 
in writer’s possession); Kirk, The Middle East 
1945-1950, London 1954, 314-5. 

(W. A. S. KHALIpDI) 

L-“ALAMI, MUHAMMAD B. AL-TAYYIB, Moroc- 

can poet and man of letters belonging to 
the branch of the Shurafa? ‘Alamiyyin (or descen- 
dants of the Moroccan saint ‘Abd al-Salam b. 
Mashish [q.v.], who is buried among the Djeb4la, in 
Djabal al-‘Alam, north Morocco), Born and educated 
at Fas, he lived for a while at Miknis, at the court of 
Mawlay Isma‘il, and died at Cairo, on his way to 
Arabia to perform the pilgrimage, in 1134 or 1135/ 
1721-23. He has left a work, which is at once an 
anthology of poetry and a compilation on certain 
technical subjects, in which there is much information 
on Moroccan literary life at the beginning of the 
12th/18th century; this work, entitled al-Anis al- 
Mutrib fi-man lakituha min Udaba al-Maghrib, was 
lithographed at Fas in 1315 A. H. 

Bibliography: E. Lévi-Provengal, . Chorfa, 
295-97 (and references quoted); Brockelmann, 
S II, 684; J. Berque, La littérature marocaine et 
POrtent au XVIII® siecle, Arabica, 1955, 311-2. 

(L. Lévi-PRovENGAL) 
ALAMOT. (i) The fortress; (ii) the dynasty and 
state. 
. (1) THE FORTRESS. 


The ruins of the fortress of Alamit are situated 
on the summit of a lofty and almost inaccessible rock 
in the heart of the Alburz mountains two days’s 
march north-north-east of Kazwin. According to 
Ibn al-Athir (x, 131), an eagle indicated the site to a 
Daylamite king, who built a castle there, hence the 
derivation of Alamit from @luk, ‘eagle’? and 
ami(kh)t, ‘teaching’. In 246/860 the ‘Alid al-Hasan 
al-Da‘_i ila’l-Hakk rebuilt the castle. Hasan-i 
Sabbah, the founder of the Assassins, seized Alamit 
in 483/1090 and made it the headquarters of the 
Order. The Mongols took Alamit in 654/1257 but 
the Assassins regained it in 673/1275, only torlose it 
finally soon afterwards. In Safawid times, Alamit 
was used as a state prison or “castle of oblividn’”’. 
Remains of the walls and buildings are still to be 
seen. 

Bibliography: Hamd Allah Mustawii, Ta>rikh-+ 
Guida, i, 517-27; Le Strange, 220-1; Col. Monteith, 
Journal of a Tour through Azerdbijan and the Shores 
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regarding the identification of Alamit), Some 
Ismaili Strongholds in Persia, IC, xii, 382-92; 
F. Stark, The Valleys of the Assassins, London 
1934. (L. Locxnart) 


(11) THE DYNASTY. 


Alamit was the center of a Shi‘ite state between 
483/1090 and 654/1256 with territories scattered 
unevenly from Syria to eastern Iran, ruled by the 
head of the Nizari Ismaili (g.v.] sect, sometimes 
called the Assassins. 

The state grew out of an attempt by the Isma‘ilis 
of Iran to break the power of the Sunnite Saldjiks 
on behalf of the Fatimid rulers of Egypt. Their 
revolt began in the last years of Maliksh&h’s reign, 
spreading especially during the troubled time of 
Barkiyaruk; IsmA‘ilis seized strongholds in Kuhistan, 
Kimis, Fars, al-Djazira, Syria, and elsewhere, and 
IsmA‘ili troops intervened in the civil wars. Among 
the leaders the most important were the learned 
‘Abd al-Malik b. SAttash, da‘ (chief propagandist) 
of Isfahan, his son Ahmad b. ‘Attash, who seized 
Shahdiz near Isfahan in 494/1100, and Hasan-i 
Sabbah ([g¢.v.], who seized Alamit in Daylaman in 
483/1090. On the death of the imam al-Mustansir of 
Egypt in 487/1094 the IsmA‘ilis of Iran supported 
the claims of his son Nizar; when Nizar was defeated 
they refused to recognize al-Musta‘li, and carried 
on their revolt independently of Egypt, under the 
name of Nizaris (g.v.]. 

With the concentration of Saldjik power in the 
hands of Muhammad Tapar the tide turned against 
the Isma‘ilis; Shahdiz fell in 500/1107 and Alamit 
was in grave danger when Muhammad’s death, in 
511/118, allowed the IsmA‘ilis a time of recuperation. 
By this time the leadership was clearly in the hands 
of Hasan-i Sabbah at Alamit. He controlled an 
essentially independent state consisting of the 
strongholds in the Ridbar district around Alamit, 
of the fortress of Girdkih near Damghan in Kimis, 
and of numerous towns in Kuhistan south of 
Khuras4n. In addition, he was the leader o: most of 
the IsmA‘lfs under Saldjik rule in Iran and the 
Fertile Crescent and even a few partisans of Nizar 
in Egypt. With a later small addition in Syria, the 
territory of the state remained substantially the 
same till its end, while the importance of Ism4‘ili 
adherents in the surrounding lands seems to have 
declined rapidly. 

The history of the state was dominated by a 
sustained hostility between the IsmA‘ilis and the 
surrounding Sunnite and even Shi‘ite populations; 
a hostility expressed on the one side in repeated 
massacres of all suspected Ism@‘ilis in a town and 
on the other side in assassinations of ‘their most 
active enemies, such as Nizam al-Mulk [g.v.]. Assas- 
sination was not in itself unusual at that time, but 
its systematic use by the IsmA‘ilis produced a 
special terror. Especially in the earlier years, 
Ism4‘ilis owing allegiance to the sect leadership at 
Alamit lived interspersed among the people, keeping 
their unpopular faith secret with Shi‘ite takiyya. 
Those detailed to get rid of some persecuting had 
or amir sometimes stalked their victim with signal 
devotion, finally killing him spectacularly in public. 
Any public murder therefore was likely to be 
ascribed to the IsmA‘ilis; hence a nickname of theirs, 
al-Hashishiyya, has become the word assassin in 
Western languages. (There is no evidence that the 
use of the drug Aaskisk entered in any way into the 
assassinations.) Eventually, at least, assassination 
as a weapon became institutionalized, assassins being 
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kept in readiness at hostile courts and their services 
perhaps even hired out to friendly rulers. Suspicion 
and war almost never ceased between the Isma‘Hli 
state and the surrounding peoples; raiding Isma‘ili 
villages and slaughtering their inhabitants was 
considered a pious act among the Sunnites, while 
the Isma‘ilis in their isolated districts maintained 
a united front against outsiders until the end. 

Hasan-i Sabbah died in 518/1124, leaving the 
leadership to one of his generals, Buzurg-ummid, 
as da@% of Daylam4n. Buzurg-ummid’s son Muham- 
mad succeeded him in 532/1138. During these two 
reigns defense against Saldjik rulers, especially 
Sandjar and Mahmid, alternated with local raids 
against mountain rivals or nearby towns like 
Kazwin. Of symbolic importance were the assassi- 
nations of two ‘Abbasid caliphs, al-Mustarshid and 
al-Rashid. Meanwhile, after playing a calamitous 
role in thé politics of Aleppo and Damascus, the 
Syrian IsmAa‘ilis finally acquired for the state the 
fortresses of a part of Djabal Bahra, north of the 
Lebanon. 

Muhammad’s son, Hasan II, who succeeded in 
557/1162, declared himself in 559/1164 no longer 
simply da‘% but kkalifa, plenipotentiary of the long- 
hidden tmdm; and probably hinted that he was 
himself that imam. Proclaiming the Day of Resur- 
rection, the spiritual consummation of the world, 
he abolished the Shi‘ite shari‘a law as inconsistent 
with the mystical life in Paradise to which IsmA‘ilis 
were henceforth called; thus consecrating irrevocably 
the breach with the Muslim community at large. 
Some objected to the new order, and in 561/1166 
Hasan was murdered; but his young son Muham- 
mad II took firm control and carried through his 
father’s policy. Henceforward the ruler of Alamit 
was regarded as an ‘Alid tmdm, lineal descendant of 
Nizar. But external relations remained much as 
before; Muhammad had a long and relatively 
peaceful reign, troubled toward its end by the 
enmity of the Kh*4razmshah. During his reign 
Syrian Isma‘ilism was dominated by the able 
Rashid al-Din Sinan {g.v.], who acted with apparent 
independence of Alamit in his quarrels and rap- 
prochements with Aleppo and Saladin, with the 
Crusaders, and with the Nusayri mountaineers about 
him. But after his death in 589/1193 the authority of 
Alamit was unquestioned. 

The son of Muhammad II, Hasan III, succeeded 
in 607/1210 and declared himself a Sunnite Muslim, 
ordering all his followers to accept the Sunnite 
shari‘a, and allying himself with, among others, the 
caliph al-Nasir. The IsmA4‘ilis accepted his decrees 
outwardly; he made minor conquests in alliance 
with Uzbag of Adharbaydjan. But when he died in 
618/1221 (perhaps by poison) his young son who 
succeeded, Muhammad III, was not brought up a 
Sunnite; and though officially Hasan’s decrees 
probably stood, in fact the skari‘a was dropped and 
the state resumed its political isolation. 

Nevertheless, a broad Islamic outlook was main- 
tained. Nasir al-Din Jisi {g.v.] and other scholars 
were attracted to its fortresses; and ambitious 
quarrels were carried on with Djalal al-Din Mangi- 
birti [g.v.] and then with the Mongols; allies were 
sought even in western Europe. But the Sunnites’ 
ingrained hatred finally prevailed. The Mongol 
Hulaga’s first objective in Iran was to destroy the 
Ismail state. Muhammad had developed a degenerate 
character and his refusal to negotiate frightened his 
generals, who were evidently hoping to circumvent 
him when a courtier murdered him, in 653/1255. 
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After ambivalent negotiations and the fall of many 
fortresses, his son Kh*urshah surrendered uncon- 
ditionally in 654/1256. He was soon killed, and the 
Isma‘ilis of Daylaman, Kimis, and Kuhistan were 
massacred; the survivors never succeeded in reesta- 
blishing the state. The Syrian fortresses survived the 
Mongols only to be taken by Baybars of Egypt, who 
however left them as an autonomous community, 
furnishing assassins to their new overlords. 
Bibliography: Rashid al-Din, Djams* al- 

Tawarikh; Djuwayni, iii; Ibn al-Athir, passim. 
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(M. G. S. Hopcson) 

ALAN (in Arabic usually taken as aL-LAN), an 
Tranian people (Alin < Aryan) of Northern 
Caucasus, formerly attested also east of the Caspian 
sea (see al-Biriinl, Takdid al-Amdadkin, ed. A. Z. 
Validi, in Birini’s Picture of the world, 57), as 
supported by local toponymy. The Alan are mentioned 
in history from the 1st century A.D. In 371 they 
were defeated by the Huns. Together with the 
Vandals, a part of the Alans migrated to the West 
across France and Spain, and finally took part in 
the creation of the Vandal kingdom in North Africa 
(418-534). On conquering this kingdom Justinian 
assumed the title of king of ‘‘Vandals and Alans’’. 
The Alans remaining north of the Caucasus became 
neighbours consecutively of the Bulghars, the Turks 
and the Khazars, who pushed them out of the plains 
towards the mountains. In 119/737 Marwan b. 
Muhammad “entered the Khazar country from the 
direction of Bab al-Lan (Darial)’’, see al-Baladhuri, 
207 (Ibn al-Athir, v, 160). 

The Alans were the ancestors of the present-day 
Ossets whose name (in Georgian: Ows-et‘i) is derived 
from As (very probably the ancient Aorsi; al- 
Mas‘adi, ii, 10, 12: *al-Arsiyya guards in Khazaria) 
who were apparently a sister tribe of the Alans. The 
Armenian Geography calls the westernmost Alans 
“Ashtigor’’ (As-Digor), and the Digor are the 
western division of the present-day Ossetes, while 
“Asi’’ in Osset refers to the still more westernly 
region near Mt. Elbruz, which the Ossets must have 
occupied too in earlier days. 

The Alans were converted en masse under the 
Byzantine Patriarch Nicholas the Mystic (between 
A.D. gor and 925), though al-Mas‘idi, Muridj, ii, 
43, States that in 320/932 they apostasised (probably 
temporarily) and expelled their bishops and priests. 
According to Ibn Rusta, 148, only the chief of the 
al-Lan was a Christian. Muslim authors do not 
know any other peoples between the dominions of 
the Alans and those of the Sahib al-Sarir, the 
ruler of the Daghistan Avar, who also professed 
the Christian faith. The tribe D.khsas (*Rukhs-ds) 
which Ibn Rusta, 148, mentions as the noblest tribe 
of the Alans, may correspond to the Roxalani of 
the western authors, and ‘the name Twlas (see 
Hudtd, 445) should probably be read Tuwal-as 
and refer to the Tualtae living now across the 


Caucasian range. The Alan capital M.gh.s mentioned 
in the Murddj, ii, 42, should be read *Magas and 
explained in Arabic as dhibbana, ‘‘a fly’’ (not diyana 
as in the Paris edition). 

The Alans (or As) are frequently mentioned at 
the time of the Mongol invasion when they were 
Greek Christians. Their settlements in the 13th 
century extended towards Darband and the estuary 
of the Volga. The Alans had close relations with the 
Byzantines, the Georgians and the Russians (the 
latter called them Yasf). 

The Mongol conquest led to a further dispersion 
of the Alans, whose military contingents and settlers 
are known even in China. The Persian sources know 
the As as Christians at the court of the Mongol 
sovereigns, but according to Ibn Battita (Defrémery), 
ii, 448, the As in Saray on the Volga were Muslims. 
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(W. .BartHoLp-V. MINoRSKY) 

ALANYA (‘AL 1vyvA, SALAYA), port in South 
Anatolia, 36° 32’ N, 32° E, at the foot of a mountain 
250 m. high and towering above the sea; capital of 
the kadd of the same name, which belongs to the 
wildyet (formerly sandjak) of Antalya. In 1945 the 
town had 5884, the kadé 37, 971, inhabitants. The 
name is derived from the Rim Saldjak sultan ‘Ala? 
al-Din Kaykubad I, who, in 1220, conquered, and 
adopted as his winter residence, the castle on the 
mountain. This had been in the possession of a Greek, 
or Armenian, baron, called by Ibn Bibi (Houtsma), 
iii, 234-44, iv, 97-103, Kir Fard, and was known, on 
account of its beautiful situation, as Galonoros (i.e. 
xardov 8¢0¢; hence the name of Candeloro or Skan- 
deloro in medieval European sources). From 692/ 
1293 SAla@iyya belonged to the principality of 
Karaman; Ibn Battita (ii, 257 f.) found there in ca. 
1333 Yusuf Beg as prince of the Karaman. According 
to al-Makrizi (al-Suluk, s.a.) the town was sold by 
the Karaman to the Mamlik sultan Barsbey in 
830/1427; but according to the Ottoman chronicles 
the town was, later in the 15th century, in the 
possession of a descendant of the Saldjik dynasty. 
In 876/1471-2 ‘Alaiyya was captured by Gedik 
Ahmed Pasha, Mehmed II’s_ general (Neshri 
(Taeschner), i, 205 f.). From then ‘Ala’iyya remained 
in Ottoman hands and was the capital of a liwa 
(sandjak) in the eydlet of Iéel (Katib Celebi, Djihan- 
ntima, 611). 

The old town of ‘Ala?iyya was situated on the 
mountain, which slopes steeply to the W. and S., 
but descends more gradually to the E and N. To the 
north it is connected with the mainland only by a 
narrow neck of land, and thus forms together with 


‘the latter two bays, of which, however, only the 


eastern one served, and serves still, as a harbour. 
The old town on the mountain is surrounded by a 
wall which starts from a strong octagonal tower in 
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the NE side of the peninsula on the eastern shore, 
made of red sand-stone (hence the name Kizil 
Kule) and dated 623/1226, and_ascends up to the 
summit of the mountain at the southern end of the 
peninsula. The area so enclosed is further divided 
by two transverse walls, of which the upper, 
southern one encloses, together with the outer wall, 
the citadel (I¢ Kal‘e) lying at the summit, the other 
the outer fortress (Dish Kal‘e). In Turkish times, 
the citadel served as barracks for the garrison; 


it is uninhabited today, but contains the ruins of - 


a Byzantine church. The outer fortress was the 
residential area of the old town; it contains a khan 
(caravanserai; not, it seems, a bedestan, as is often 
stated) of the early Ottoman period, an old,. though 
in its present state only Ottoman, mosque (Kal‘e 
Djami‘) and the #tirbe (from 628/1230) of a certain 
Akshebe Sultan. The mosque called after ‘Ala? al- 
Din, situated outside the outer fortress, does not 
seem to be very old. On the shore there is an arsenal 
(tersdne) built, according to its inscription, by ©Ala? 
al-Din Kaykubad I; it consists of five large barrel- 
vaults with five arched openings in each partition- 
wall, the only building of its kind as yet known from 
the Saldiak period. 

The old town is at present but sparsely populated; 
anew town arose at the foot of the mountain on the 
isthmuscand on the mainland. It contains no monu- 
ments worthy of mention. 

Not far to the east of ‘Ala?iyya in the coastal plain 
on a rivulet, is to be found the ruin of a small, kdshk- 
like building of the Saldjak period, mainly consisting 
of a barrel-vault in the middle of an area surrounded 
by a wall. It was probably the country-house of 
a Saldjak nobleman with a garden. On the line of 
the wall lies the ruin of a small Christian church. 

Bibliography: R. M. Riefstahl, Turkish 
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ALARCOS [see AL-ARAK]. 

ALAYA [see ALABA WA ’L-KILA‘]. 

SALASWI (‘Alluwi < Ahl ‘AII, according to v. 
Maltzang: Reise, 356), tribe and district on the 
Caravangroute ‘Adan-Ka‘taba-San‘4?, the smallest 
among dhe ‘“‘nine cantons’ of the Western Aden 
Protectorate. It lies between ‘Amiri (N) and Haw- 
shabI (S) territory and formerly belonged to the 
‘Amir (v. Maltzan, loc. cit.), but later it hgcame 
semi-independent and signed a treaty with the 
British in 1895. Population: 1000-1500. The shaykh 
lives at al-Sawda, which is the only place of some 
importance, with a landing ground for aircraft. 

Bibliography: Handbook of Arabia (Admi- 
ralty), i, 212; Hunter, Account of the British 

Settlement of Aden, 87 f., 155, 169 f.; von Maltzan, 

Reise nach Siidarabien, 204, 356; D. Ingrams, 
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‘ALAWIS (‘ALawiyya), the reigning dynasty 
in Morocco. 

Morocco at the advent of the ‘Alawid 
dynasty. When the ‘Alawid Shurafd? [see sHartr] 
succeeded in asserting their sovereignty over 
Morocco, the country was rent by a serious political, 
social and religious crisis. The great movement 
of maraboutism and xenophobia for which the 
growth of Siifism and Sharifism and the development 
of the religious brotherhoods had for long paved the 
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way, and which had manifested itself as early as the 
15th century, the period of incursions by Portuguese 
and Spanish Christians on the coasts of Morocco, 
assumed a new form. While the two Sa‘did makhzens 
established at Fez and Marrakush crumbled into 
ruin, strong provincial factions, based on a religious 
allegiance, divided up the country and warred 
amongst themselves. The marabouts of al-Dila? [q.v.], 
supported by the Berber population of the Middle 
and Central Atlas, some of whom began to move 
down into the Atlantic plains, seemed to be on the 
point of establishing a Sinhadji domination in 
Morocco. Morocco needed rehabilitation, organi- 
sation, and also pacification, because anarchy and 
brigandage continued to spread. The ‘Alawids, if 
they were not faced with the task of overcoming 
the preceding dynasty, had to meet difficult problems 
on every side. 

The establishment of the dynasty. The 
‘Alawids, of Hasanid descent, had come from Arabia 
to Tafilalt at the end of the 13th century. For a long 
time they played no part in politics. But, in the 
anarchy which marked the decline of the Sa‘did 
dynasty, the inhabitants of Tafilalt, threatened 
simultaneously by Abu ’I-Hasan al-Samlali and by 
the marabouts of al-Dila?, adopted as their leader 
Mawliay al-Sharif. His son Mawlay Maham- 
mad (sic), who succeeded him during his lifetime in 
1045/1635-6, strove for a period of twenty years to 
organise a small principality in eastern Morocco, but 
left no permanent structure. Mahammad’s brother, 
Mawliay al-Rashid [g.v.], took up his task with 
greater foresight and determination. The moment was 
favourable; the country was ‘tired of anarchy and 
the great marabout organisations were beginning to 
decline. It was in order to escape from his brother 
Mawlay Mahammad that Mawlay al-Rashid, after 
the death of their father, al-Sharif, in 1069/1659, 
sought his fortune in Morocco, He had managed to 
collect a small force and, after obtaining funds by 
killing a rich Jew, Tbn Mash‘al, he succeeded in 
establishing himself in eastern Morocco with the aid 
of the Ma‘kil Arabs and the Ayt Inassen Berbers. 
Gradually he extended his kingdom, and made T4za 
his provisional capital. In 1076/1666 he seized Fez; 
from then on he assumed the role of sultan and 
applied himself to the subjugation of the marabout 
powers which shared the Atlantic seaboard of 
Morocco. First he conquered northern Morocco, and 
then he defeated the Dila?ites and took possession 
of their séwiya. In 1079/1669 he entered Marrakush, 
and occupied Sis and the Anti-Atlas. But he died 
at Marrakush in 1082/1672 without having conso- 
lidated his achievements. 

Thus the Filali Sharifs had achieved power as a 
result of a personal venture which for long was 
situated half-way between banditry and war, and 
which reached its climax with the conquest of the 
Morocco of the plains and oases. With a few Arab 
tribes forming his only genuine support, Mawlay 
al-Rashid, thanks to the weak state of the country 
and the decline of the great marabout organizations, 
had successfully carried out the task of regrouping 
and of imposing law and order. But, in this country, 
practically everything had still to be put in order. 
Although the marabout crisis had suddenly ended, 
the Arab problem, always serious, was about to 
find a parallel in a formidable Berber problem, the 
essential phase of which was to be the push of the 
Sinhadja of the Atlas towards the north and west. 
The tasks of organizing an army, re-forming a 
government, and of establishing the place which 
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Morocco intended to hold in the Mediterranean 
theatre, still remained. 

Mawlay Isma‘il (1082-1139/1672-1727) and 
the consolidation of the dynasty. The work 
of pacification accomplished by al-Rashid proved 
impermanent. His brother and successor IsmA‘il 
(¢.v.] (1672-1727) had to face two rival claimants to 
the throne and to suppress numerous revolts both 
in the towns and among the tribes. He deprived 
Fez and Marrakush, to which he had been obliged 
to lay siege, of their status as capital cities, and 
installed himself with his government at Mikndsa. 
Mawlay Isma‘il had first of all to solve the problem 
of the army. He had recourse first to the old expedient 
of the Arab gisk, to which he added the Ma‘kil Arabs 
of the oases and to which he gave the name of gish 
of the Udaya. But more especially he pressed into 
service the descendants of the black slaves who had 
been imported in large numbers by the Sa‘dids; 
these were the ‘abid al-Bukhart; but this black 
militia never had any great military value. 

Mawlay Isma‘il, who from the beginning of his 
reign had been unsuccessful in his Algerian ventures 
and had had to conclude peace with the Turks on 
the usual terms, succeeded in recovering from the 
Spanish Ma‘mira, Mahdiyya and al-Ara?ish (La- 
rache), The British evacuated Tangier. Mazagan, 
Ceuta and Melilla remained in Christian hands. 

Nearly the whole of his long reign was devoted 
to the suppression of internal revolts, risings by 
pretenders, and rebellions on the part of the tribes. 
The task was a heavy one; the country had a long 
tradition of anarchy, and the crushing financial 
burdens which the sovereign imposed on conquered 
territory were a clear incentive to revolt. The 
hardest campaigns were those against the Sinhadja 
Berbers. With the aid of some of these, Mawlay 
Ism&‘ll pacified for a time the Middle Atlas. But he 
never succeeded in occupying the whole of Morocco. 

Mawlay Ism4‘tl’s diplomatic relations with Europe 
have often given rise to misconceptions. The sovereign 
hated the Christian world. His European policy, 
based on a desire for holy war and on cupidity, and 
implemented with reluctance, was fundamentally 
negative. In spite of the efforts of the European 
nations, the crying problem of the captives was not 
settled. Foreign trade continued to be negligible. 
Morocco isolated itself to an increasing extent from 
Europe and also from Turkish Algeria; the seeds of 
revival could not be planted from without. 

At home, Ism4‘il had strengthened thé dynasty’s 
position and pacified part of the country, but he 
had failed to resolve either the Arab or the Berber 
problem. After his death the black militia proved to 
be the principal fomentors of trouble. Isma‘il had 
not remedied Morocco’s deep-rooted disorders, nor 
had he set the country on a new path. At his death, 
the ensuing anarchy was worse than ever. 

The peried of anarchy (1139-70/1727-57). For 
a period of thirty years, various sons of Mawlay 
IsmA‘tl were elected and deposed by the ‘adid, the 
gisk and even by the Berber tribes, who had come 
down into the plains. Seven rulers came and went. 
One of them, Ahmad al-Dhahabl, reigned twice, 
and ‘Abd Allah (g.v.], on four different occasions. 
This was one of the darkest periods in Moroccan 
history. Anarchy and brigandage laid waste the 
subject territory and the large towns. 

The rehabilitation under Muhammad b. 
‘Abd Allah (1170-1204/1757-90). Muhammad, 
when he was elected sultan in 1170/1757, had already, 
as khaltfa of his father at Marrakush, accomplished 


work of importance. Muhammad had no more 
ability than his predecessors or his succ ssors to 
devise new solutions or to undertake a real reorga 
nization of the country. He failed to settle any of 
the major problems which confronted him. Conscious 
of the limitations of his resources, he gave his 
kingdom, as far as he was able and as far as the 
country itself allowed him, peace and prosperity. He 
organized the collection of taxes, minted a sound 
currency, and built up a small army from the 
remnants of the gish and the ‘abid, and a few con 
tingents from subject tribes. Despite his alliances 
with the Berbers, he was unable to check the 
encroachment of the Sinhadji tribes on the plains; 
the road from Fez to Marrakush via the Tadla 
was cut. 

He had the good fortune to reoccupy Mazagan, 
which the Portuguese evacuated in 1182/1769. After 
two defeats at Ceuta and Melilla, he made peace 
with Spain. He realised that a certain minimum of 
foreign trade was indispensable to Morocco; accord- 
ingly he signed treaties of trade and friendship with 
the principal European powers. He tried in vain to 
concentrate the majority of the European merchants 
and consular officials in the new town of Mogador, 
planned by European architects, which was commen- 
ced in 1179/1765. 

The end of the reign of Muhammad b. ‘Abd 
Allah was marred by the rebellions of his son and 
heir-apparent, al-Yazid. 

The conservative policy of the ‘Alawids: 
prelude to the Moroccan crisis (1204-1311/ 
1790-1894). The short reign of al-Yazid (1204-6/ 
1790-2) was marked by conflict with Spain and a 
serious revolt in southern Morocco. On the death 
of this fanatical and bloodthirsty sultan, his brother 
Sulayman rid himself of two rivals and gave 
Morocco a brief respite from warfare. 

Up to the end of the 19th century, Morocco was 
spared crises concerning the succession; in each case 
the heir designate succeeded to the throne without 
difficulty. 

The Sultans Sulaym4n 1206-38/1792-1822) (¢.v.], 
‘Abd al-Rahm4n b. Hisham (1238-76/1822-59) 
[g.v.], Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-Rahm4n (1276-90/ 
1859/73), and Mawlay al-Hasan_ (1290-1311/ 
1873-94) [g.v.], were practical rulers endowed with 
common sense. But their policies, though persevering 
and flexible in detail, were not progressive. Through- 
out this period the internal problems of Morocco 
remained the same. The army was weak: the ‘abid 
had been suppressed but the gisk, restored to a 
position of supremacy, remained undisciplined and 
largely ineffective. The best troops were the con- 
tingents of the adherent tribes, which were mustered 
on the eve of an expedition. The energies of the 
sultans were entirely directed, not always with 
success, to levying the taxes in the subject territories. 
They had given up all pretensions to the pacification 
of the bildd al-siba [g.v.], which gradually increased 
in size. 

In order to put down local revolts and to secure 
payment of the taxes, the ‘Alawid sultans of the 
Igth century spent part of their time conducting 
harkas over their territories; the effect of these was 
often limited and temporary. Diplomacy was 
employed rather than force; and attempts were 
made to secure the aloof homage of the tribes which 
lived in actual independence. By all these means, 
the makhzen endeavoured to save face, if not at 
home, at least in the eyes of Europe. It avoided 
headlong collision with the powerful unsubdued 
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groups; the latter were, for their part, incapable 
of uniting against the central power. At the end of 
the 19th century, however, Mawlay al-Hasan had 
the good fortune to bring within his orbit the 
powerful #4?ids who had established themselves in 
southern Morocco. 

Both the military and political activities of the 

sultans were limited in scope and exhausting. Their 
financial resources, though administered with care, 
remained exiguous; the smallness of the sums at 
the disposal of the makhzen precluded any works of 
alasting character. 
, In a Morocco which clung obstinately to a sort 
of paradoxical mediaevalism, European interventions 
steadily became more pressing, and questions of 
foreign policy eventually, at the beginning of the 
2oth century, took pride of place over domestic 
matters, The fate of Morocco, the last Mediterranean 
country to stand aloof from the modern world, was 
hot settled earlier because rivalries between the 
powers, and above all the desire of France, the 
country principally interested, for peace, long 
preserved it in its existing condition. Morocco, 
however, imprudently provoked two wars with 
European powers, ‘Abd al-Rahm4n gave his support 
to ‘Abd al-Kadir b. Muhyi’l-Din (q.v.] in his conflict 
with France. The Moroccan troops were defeated 
on the Isly (28 Djumada II 1260/15 July 1844) and 
the ports of Tangier and Mogador were bombarded 
by the French fleet. The sultan hastened to conclude 
peace. His son and successor, Muhammad, as a 
result of frontier incidents, declared war on Spain. 
The Spanish army, marching from Ceuta, occupied 
Tetuan and was advancing on Tangier when Great 
Britain negotiated peace. The ‘Alawid dynasty 
emerged unscathed from these two adventures into 
which it had been led by its xenophobia and its 
attachment to the holy war. Nevertheless European 
penetration increased during the reign of Mawlay 
al-Hasan [9.v.]. In 1297/1880 the Convention of 
Madrid gave rulings on questions of trade and 
protection; European trade in the ports expanded. 
Every endeavour of Mawlay al-Hasan was directed 
towards the maintenance of his authority in the 
subject territory, and the prolongation of an in- 
dependence which was in increasing jeopardy. This 
unstable and paradoxical position could only last 
so long as the diplomatic facade constituted by the 
Sharifian empire remained intact. 

The Moroccan crisis and the establish- 
ment of the French Protectorate (1311-30/ 
1894-1912). The internal disintegration of Morocco 
grew more rapid during the first years of the 2oth 
century. ‘Abd al-‘Aziz {[g.v.] was only fourteen 
when he succeeded his father Mawlay al-Hasan. 
Until 1900, the vizier Ba Ahmad exercised the real 
authority and in all respects continued the practices 
of the preceding reign. Despite the blundering good 
intentions of the sultan and his attempts at reform, 
the bilad al-makhzan itself was breaking up; a pre- 
tender unrelated to the dynasty, the rag? Bi Hm4ra 
(Abi: Hamira), installed himself at Taz4 and defied 
the Sharifian armies. The dynasty was tottering. Thus 
Morocco advanced involuntarily to the forefront of 
the diplomatic stage. Mounting confusion in the 
country set at nought the agreements concluded 
by the chancelleries of Europe with a view to the 
preservation of peace. The main episodes in this 
crisis had their origin in military or other moves on 
the part of Germany, which was trying to prevent 
the expansion of French influence in Morocco. The 
final act of the Conference of Algeciras, convened to 
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resolve the first of these clashes, proclaimed the 
independence of the sultan, the inviolability of his 
empire, and economic equality among the Powers, 
while, however, recognizing a certain privileged 
position for France. 

The murder of French dependents and agitation 
on the Algerian border induced France to pacify 
the Oujda region and to occupy the Chaouia. A new 
diplomatic crisis ended with the Franco-German 
agreement of 1909. France and Spain increased their 
activities in Morocco. 

During all these events the ‘Alawid dynasty, 
engrossed in domestic disorders and preoccupied with 
its own defence, was singularly inactive. ‘Abd al- 
“Aziz was replaced by his brother Mawlay ‘Abd al- 
Hafiz, who had rebelled against him at Marrakush. 
Finally the incident at Agadir, which for a moment 
threatened the peace of Europe, led to a new Franco- 
German agreement which gave the Reich compen- 
sations in Equatorial Africa and made possible the 
signature of the Protectorate agreement (11 Rabi‘ II 
1330/30 March 1912). The ‘Alawid dynasty, which 
had seemed on the point of collapse, could thus, 
under French protection, maintain its position and 
enter a new phase. Mawlay ‘Abd al-Hafiz, who 
showed extreme ill will in promulgating the reforms 
anticipated in the Protectorate agreements, abdicated 
in 1913 and was replaced by his brother, Mawlay 
Yusuf, who was succeeded in 1926 by his son Sidi 
Muhammad; the latter was replaced in Dhu 
*]-Hidjdja 1372/August 1953 by Sidi Muhammad 
b. Mawlay ‘Arafa. 

Bibliography: Arabic sources. The Arabic 
sources have been listed and appraised by E. Lévi- 
Provengal, Les Historiens des Chorfa, Paris 1922. 
Three recent works which give detailed infor- 
mation may be added to this list: Ibn Zidan, [thé 
A‘lam al-Nas bi-Diamal Akhbar Hadirat Miknds, 
Rabat 1929-33; ‘Abbas b. Ibrahim al-Marrakushi, 
al-I‘lam bi-man Halla Marrakush wa-A ghmat min 
al-A‘lam, Fez 1936 ff.; Muhammad al-Muwakkit, 
al-Sa‘dda al-Abadiyya fi '"l-Ta‘vif bi-Mashahir al- 
Hadra al-Marrakushiyya, lith., Fez 1335-6. Essen- 
tial texts in translation are: Zayyanl, al-Turdjuman 
al-Mu‘rib ‘an Duwal al-Mashrik wa 'l-Maghrib, 
extract edited and translated by O. Houdas, Le 
Maroc de 1631 a 1812, Paris 1886; Nasiri, al- 
Istiksd?, trans. Fumey in AM ix, 1906 and 1907; 
al-Hulal al-Bahiyya, partial trans. by L. Coufou- 
tier, Chronique de la vie de Moulay el-Hasan, AM 
viii, 1906. European sources. Les sources 
inédites de VHistoire du Maroc, Second series; 
Dynastie filalienne, Archives et Bibliothéques de 
France, 5 volumes published (up to December 
1699); Journal du Consulat-Général de France a 
Maroc (1767-1785), initialled by the Consul 
Chénier, published, with an introduction and 
commentaries by Ch. Penz, Casablanca 1943; of 
the numerous travels and memoirs, the following 
are noteworthy: Mouétte, Relation de la captivité 
du Sieur Mouétte dans les royaumes de Fes et de 
Maroc, Paris 1682, republished in part at Tours 
1863 and 1927; Mouétte, Histoire de la congutte 
de Moulay Archy, connu sous le nom de rot de 
Tafilet et de Moulay Ismaél, Paris 1683; and 
Sources inédites, Second series, France, vol. ii; 
G. Host, Efterretmuger en Marékés og Fes, Copen- 
hagen 1779, German trans. under the title of 
Nachrichten von Maroco und Fes, 1781; L. Chénier, 
Recherches historiques sur les Maures et l'histoire du 
Maroc, 1878, 3 vols.; G. Lempritre, Voyage dans 
Vempire de Maroc et le royaume de Fes fatt pendant 
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les années 1790 et 1791, trans. by Sainte-Suzanne, 

1801. On Morocco immediately prior to the 

Protectorate, see E. Aubin, Le Maroc d’aujourd’ hui, 

Paris 1904; W. Harris, Morocco that was, trans. 

under the title of Le Maroc disparu, by P. 

Odinot, Paris 1929. Studies: H. Basset, Un 

grand sultan marocain: Moulay Hassan, in 

L’ Armée da’ Afrique, 1927; H. de Castries, Moulay 

Ismail et Jacques II: une apologie de l’Islam par 

un sultan du Maroc, Paris 1903; P. de Cenival, 

Lettre de Louis XVI a Sidi Mohammed b. Abdallah 

{19 décembre 1778), Mémorial Henri Basset, i; P. 

de Cenival, La légende du Juif Ibn Mech‘al et 

la féte du sultan des Tolba a Fes, Hesp., 1925; 

M. Delafosse, Les débuts des troupes noires du 

Maroc, Hesp., 1923; Colonel Justinard, La Rihla 

du Marabout de Tasaft (trans.), Paris 1940; 

Lieutenant Reyniers, Un Document sur la polstique 

de Moulay Isma%l dans l’Atlas and F. de la 

Chapelle, Le Sultan Moulay Ismail et les Berbéres 

Sanhaja du Maroc central, AM xxviii, 1931; 

Ch. Penz, Les Captifs frangais du Maroc au XVII* 

siecle (1577-1699), Rabat 1944. On the Moroccan 

crisis: H. Hauser, Héstoire diplomatique de 

VEurope (1871-1914), 1929, especially ii, part 6, 

chap. iii; La Crise d’Agadir by P. Renouvin; A. 

Tardieu, La Conférence d’Algésiras, Paris 1909; 

A. Tardieu, Le Mystére d’Agadir, Paris 1912; 

G. Saint-René Taillandier, Les Origines du Maroc 

francais, Récit d’une mission (1905-6), Paris 1930. 

See also the detailed bibliography in H. Terrasse, 

Histotre du Maroc, ii, 239-41 and cf. AL-RASHID, 

ISMAIL, SABD ALLAH B. ISMA‘IL, SULAYMAN, ‘ABD 

AL-RAHMAN B, HISHAM, AL-HASAN, SABD AL-‘AZiZ 

B. AL-HASAN. (H. Terrasse) 

In October 1955, Sidi Muhammad b. Mawlay 
“Afara went to reside in Tangiers, and a Council of 
the Throne was instituted in the Sharifian Empire; 
Sidi Muhammad b, Yisuf was installed on the 
throne again on 16th November 1955. {Ep.) 

ALAWITES [see Nusayrl]. 

ALAY, a Turkish word probably derived from the 
Greek allagion, which was applied to certain divisions 
of the Byzantine army (cf. Képriiliizade Mehmet 
Fuat, Bizans Muiiesseselerin Osmanlt Miiesseselerine 
Te'siri, Tiirk Hukuk ve Iktisat Tarihi Mecmuast, i, 
277), signifying in Ottoman usage ‘‘a troop’’, “a 
parade”, and hence ‘“‘a crowd”, ‘‘a large quantity’, 
and used from the time of the 19th century military 
reforms to denote “a regiment’. The most im- 
portant parades to which the name was given were 
the &il#é alayl, held on the occasion of the sultan’s 
visit to Eyyib for his girding with the sword of 
‘Othman; the alay-t htimayiun, held on his departure 
from or return to the capital whether in connection 
with a campaign or for some other reason; the 
sirre alayt, held at the sardy on the despatch of his 
annual gift to the Holy Cities; the Mewliéd and 
Bayram alaylari, held for his visitation of mosques 
on the Prophet’s Birthday and the two ‘ids; and 
the wdlide alayi, held’on the translation of a new 
Walide Sultan from the Old to the New Saray. The 
word also figures in designations such as alay beyi, 
applied to officers commanding the feudal cavalry 
of a sandjak or eydlet and themselves fief-holders, 
and alay cawushu, applied either to cawushes whose 
duty it was to clear the route for processions or to 
those who conveyed commands in battle by shouting. 
The Alay Késhkii was a pavilion in the Jopkapt 
Sarayt built in the reign of Murad III from which 
sultans might view parades. 


Bibliography: 1. H. Uzungarsill, Osmantt 
Devleti Saray Teskildti, index; IA, sv. (by the 
same); Gibb and Bowen, Islamic Society and the 
West, i/t, index. (H. Bowen) 
SALAYA [see ‘aLanya]. 

ALBAICIN [see GHARNATA]. 

ALBARRACIN [see RAziN, BANU]. 

ALBISTAN [see ELBISTAN]. 

ALBUFERA [see BALANSIYA]. 

ALBURZ (now usually pronounced ELsurz), in 
Old Persian Hara Berezaiti or “High Mountain”’, is 
a mountain chain which, besides separating the 
Persian central plateau from the Caspian depression, 
links the Caucasus range with the Paropamisus. The 
average height of the western portion is just under 
10,000 feet, culminating in Damawand [9.v.], which 
is 18,600 feet high. The northern slopes of the range 
are densely wooded, but vegetation is scanty on the 
southern side because of the much lower rainfall 

Firdawsi gives the name Alburz to a mythica. 
mountain in India. The first Persian geographer td 
apply the name to the range was Hamd Allab 
Mustawff. 

Alburz or Elburz is not to be confused with 
Elbruz, the Caucasian peak. Cf, Le Strange, 368 note. 

(L. Locxuart) 

ALCACER DO SAL [see KASR ABI DANIS]. 

ALCALA [see AL-KAL‘a]. 

ALCANTARA [see AL-KANTARA]. 

ALCAZAR, Spanish (from Arab. al-kasr): rr 
citadel (Portug. Alcacer). Famous are the Alcazars 
of Seville, Cordova, Segovia, Toledo etc. Alcazar is 
also a frequent name of places, e.g.: Alcazar de San 
Juan, a town in the Spanish province of Ciudad-Real, 
Alcazarquivir, the Spanish name of Kasr al-Kabir 
{g.v.], a town in Morocco, 

ALCAZARQUIVIR {see AL-KASR AL-KABIR]. 

ALCHEMY [see AL-KIMIyA?]. 

ALCIRA [see DJAZIRAT SHUKR]. 

ALDEBARAN (see NupJOM]. 

ALEMBIC [see AL-ANBIK]. 

ALEPPO [see HALAB]. 

ALEXANDER THE GREAT [see DHU ’L-KAR- 
NAYN, AL-ISKANDAR]. 

ALEXANDER OF APHRODISIAS [see at- 
ISKANDAR AL-AFRUDIsiI}. 

ALEXANDRETTA [see ISKANDARUN]. 

ALEXANDRIA [see AL-ISKANDARIYYA]. 

ALF LAYLA wa-LAYLA, “Thousand nights and 
one night”’ is the title of the most famous Arabian 
collection of fairy-tales and other stories. One 
often reads or hears nowadays “like a fairy-tale from 
the thousand-and-one nights’, and, indeed, the 
fairy-tales are the most striking part of the collection. 
Like all Orientals the Arabs from the earliest times 
enjoyed imaginative stories; but since the intellectual 
horizon of the true Arabs in ancient times before the 
rise of Islam was rather narrow the material for these 
entertainments was borrowed mainly from elsewhere, 
from Persia and from India, as we gather from the 
accounts of the Prophet’s competitor, the merchant 
al-Nadr. In later times when Arab civilization had 
grown richer and more comprehensive the literary 
influence from other countries was, of course, much 
stronger. An attentive reader of the ‘‘Nights’’ will 
soon be astonished by the manifold variety of their 
contents: they resemble in a way an Oriental meadow 
with many different beautiful flowers intermingled 
with a few weeds. On the other hand, the reader will 
notice that these stories comprise a very wide field: 
there are stories of King Solomon, of the kings of 
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ancient Persia, of Alexander the Great, of the 
¢aliphs and the sultans on one side, and stories in 
which guns, coffee and tobacco are mentioned on 
the other side. 

'Its appearance in Europe. The entire 
work is enclosed in a “‘frame-story’’, and this 
was known in Italy in the Middle Ages. Traces 
of it are to be found in a novel by Giovanni 
Sercambi (1347-1424) and in the story of Astolfo 
and Giocondo which is told in the 28th canto of 
Orlando Furioso by Ariosto (beginning of the 16th 
éentury); travellers who had been in the East may 
have brought this knowledge to Italy. But the whole 
Alf Layla wa-Layla came to Europe in the 17th and 
18th centuries. The French scholar and traveller 
Jean Antoine Galland (1646-1715) published it for 
the first time. Travelling in the Near East at first 
as a secretary of the French ambassador, then as a 
collector of objects for museums commissioned by 
amateurs, he had known the world of the Orient, 
and his attention was directed to the great number of 
stories and fables told there. After his return to 
France he began in 1704 to publish his volumes Les 
mille et une Nutts contes arabes traduits en Francais. 
By 1706 seven vols. had appeared: vol. viii appeared 
in 1709, vols. ix and x in 1712, vols. xi and xii 
in 1717, two years after Galland’s death. This 
delay in the appearance of the later vols. is significant 
for Galland’s difficulties as to material and also for 
his indifference to this side of his work as a scholar. 
He was.a born story-teller; he had a flair for a good 
story and a knack of re-telling it well. Thus he 
adapted his translation to the taste of his European 
readers, changing sometimes the wording of the 
Arabic text and paraphrasing things that were 
foreign to Europeans. Hence the great success of 
his “Nights”. But he was also fortunate in the 
material which fell into his hands. He began by 
translating Sindbad the Sailor from an unidentified 
MS; then he learned that this was part of a great 
collection of stories called ‘The Thousand and One 
Nights’; then he had the luck to have sent to him 
from Syria four vols. of a MS of that work which is, 
except for a small fragment found by Nabia Abbott, 
the oldest known and contains the best surviving 
text. The first three of his vols. are still in the 
Bibliothéque Nationale, but the fourth is lost. In 
the first seven vols. of his translation he exhausted 
his three vols. of Arabic text which we still have 
and added Sindbad and Camalzaman (Kamar al- 
Zaman) from unidentified MSS. Then for lack of 
material he stopped for three years until his publisher 
forced his hand by issuing, without authority, vol. 
viii containing Ganem (Ghanim), translated by 
Galland from an unidentified MS, and two stories, 
Zeyn Alasnam (Zayn al-Asndm) and Codadad 
(Khuda4dad), translated by Pétis de la Croix and 
intended for his Mille et un jours. Again Galland was 
completely out of material and stopped; he was also 
tired and disgusted with the whole matter. But in 
1709 he met a certain Maronite from Aleppo, Hanna, 
brought to Paris by the traveller Paul Lucas, and 
at once recognized that he had got an oral source 
of the story material. Hanna told him stories in 
Arabic, and Galland inserted in his Journal abstracts 
of some of these. But Hanna also gave him tran- 
scripts of some. In this way the last four vols. of 
Galland’s translation were filled out; his Journal 
gives full details. Hanna’s transcripts have vanished, 
but two Arabic MSS of Aladdin have since come to 
light and one of Ali Baba. This, then, is the origin 
of the book which made the ‘Nights’? known to 
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Europe and which in the French text and in very 
many translations from the French became the 
“Arabian Nights”’ for the great muftitude of readers. 
For details see H. Zotenberg, Histotre d’‘Alé@ 
aldin...avec Notice sur quelques manuscrits des 
Mille et une nuits et la traduction de Galland, Paris 
1888. This contains the Arabic text of Aladdin 
(‘Ala al-Din) and a study of certain MSS of the 
Nights and of the entries in Galland’s Journal. See 
also V. Chauvin, Bibliographic arabe, iv, Liége 1900, 
and D. B. Macdonald, A bibliographical and literary 
study of the first appearance of the Arabian Nights 
in Europe, The Ltbrary Quarterly, vol. ii, no. 4, 
Oct. 1932, 387-420. 

For more than a century Galland’s French version 
meant the Nights for Europe, and two of his stories 
whose original Arabic texts were not known were 
even translated into Oriental languages, But mean- 
while other MSS, more or less connected with the 
Nights, were brought to light and, from these, 
various supplements to Galland were translated and 
published. Just as the MSS of the Nights themselves 
varied enormously as to the stories which they 
contained, so these translators were prepared to 
attach to the Nights any story that existed in 
Arabic. The following supplements, partly separate 
and partly attached to editions of Galland, are of 
importance in themselves and as signs of the in- 
terests of their times. For further details on all of 
them see Chauvin’s Bibliographie, iv, 82-120. 

In 1788 there appeared as a supplement to the 
Cabinet des Fées, vols 38-41, a series of tales translated 
from the Arabic by Denis Chavis. It is significant 
for the interest at the time in the whole subject of 
the Nights that there appeared, 1792-1794, three 
separate English translations of this supplement. 
In 1795 William Beloe published inthe third vol. 
of his Miscellanies some Arabic stories which had 
been translated for him orally by Patrick Russell, 
the author of The Natural History of Aleppo (1794). 
In 1800 Jonathan Scott translated in his Tales, 
Anecdotes and Letters certain stories from the MS 
of the Nights brought from India by James Anderson, 
and in 1811 to his edition of an English version of 
Galland he added a vol. of new stories from another 
MS, the Wortley Montague MS now in Oxford. In 
1806 Caussin de Perceval had already added two 
vols. of supplement to his edition of Galland. But 
Edouard Gauttier in his professed edition of Galland 
(1822-1825) went much farther: besides two vols. 
of new tales drawn from all manner of sources he 
freely inserted others in the course of Galland’s 
Nights. Von Hammer in his Die noch nicht tibersetsten 
Ersdhlungen der Tausend und einen Nacht, Stuttgart 
1823, had a much firmer foundation and used a 
real recension of the Nights. He had acquired in 
Egypt a MS of the recension now known as Zoten- 
berg’s Egyptian Recension, which through numerous 
editions has become the Vulgate text of the Nights; 
see the editions, below. Von Hammer's French 
translation of a number of stories not in Galland is 
lost, but Zinserling (1823) translated it into German, 
and this version was rendered in English by Lamb 
(1826) and in French by Trébutien (1828). In 1825 
M. Habicht began to publish 15 volumes professing 
to be a new translation but consisting really of 
Galland with some supplements from Caussin, 
Gauttier and Scott and an ending from a so-called 
Tunisian MS. He began also to publish an Arabic 
text. From this text, later on also from Galland, from 
Gotha MSS and from a text printed in Egypt, Weil 
published his translation within the years 1837-1867. 
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Editions and translations. The main editions 
of the Arabic Alf Layla wa-Layla are the following. 

1. The first Calcutta Edition: The Arabian 
Nights Entertainments; In the Original Arabic, pub- 
lished under the Patronage of the College of Fort 
Wiliam; By Shuekh Uhmud bin Moohummud Shir- 
wanee ul Yumunee, Calcutta, vol. i 1814; vol. ii 
1818. It contains only the first two hundred Nights 
and the story of Sindbad the Sailor. 

2. The first Bilak Edition, a complete Arabic 
edition, printed in 1251/1835 (from MSS found in 
Egypt) in the State Printing Office at Balak near 
Cairo founded by Muhammad ‘Ali. 

3. The Second Calcutta Edition: The Alif Latla 
or the Book of the Thousand Nights and one Night, 
Commonly known as “The Arabian Nights Enter- 
tainments”, now, for the first time, published complete 
in the original Arabic, from an Egyptian manuscript 
brought to India by the late Major Turner, edttor of 
the Shah-Nameh. Edited by W. H. Macnaghten, Esq. 
In four volumes, Calcutta 1839-42. 

4. The Breslau Edition: Tausend und Eine Nacht 
Arabisch. Nach einer Handschrift aus Tunis heraus- 
gegeben von Dr. Maximilian Habicht, Professor an 
der K6niglichen Universitat zu Breslau (etc.), nach 
seinem Tode fortgesetzt von M. Heinrich Leberecht 
Fleischer, ordentlichem Prof. der morgenlandischen 
Sprachen an der Universitat Leipzig, Breslau 1825- 
43. D. B. Macdonald, in his article on Habicht’s 
Recension in JRAS, 1909, 685-704, and in his article 
A Preliminary Classification of some MSS of the 
Arabian Nights, in the E.G. Browne Volume, Cambridge 
1922, 304, discussed the value of this edition. His 
expert opinion is that Habicht wilfully created a 
literary myth and enormously confused the history 
of the Nights because a Tunisian recension of the 
Nights never existed, and out of many stories which 
had come to him from many sources he constructed 
a new recension of the Nights much in the same way 
that he had constructed his translation described 
above. However, Macdonald acknowledged that 
Habicht’s texts are given verbatim without any 
attempt at correction, and are, therefore, ‘‘vulgar’’ 
in the exact sense whereas all other texts have been 
grammatically and lexicographically “improved’’ by 
learned shaykhs. 

5. Later Balak and Cairo. Editions. In the 
latter half of the 19th century and in the beginning 
of the zoth century the complete text of the first 
Bilak edition, in the main the same as the second 
Calcutta edition, was several times reprinted. They 
are representatives of Zotenberg’s ‘“Egyptian Recen- 
sion’’, which is the result of a compilation made by 
a certain shaykh in the 18th century, according to 
a notice in U. J. Seetzen, Reisen durch Syrien, 
Paldstina, Phénicien, die Transjordan-Lander, Arabia 
Petraca und Unter-Aegypten, Berlin 1854-5, iii, 188; 
the name of the shaykh is not known, but this 
notice confirms Zotenberg’s hypothesis. The Jesuit 
Press at Bayrit has published an independent but 
expurgated edition from another MS of the same 
recension (1888-90). 

From the Egyptian Recension have been made 
all the modern western translations. Lane’s trans- 
lation, incomplete but with a very valuable and 
full commentary, began to appear in parts in 
1839 and was finished in 1841. It was made from 
the first Bilak edition. Payne’s translation from 
the Macnaghten edition, complete and privately 
printed, appeared in 9 vols. 1882-84. Three 
additional vols. contained tales in the Breslau 
and 1st Calcutta editions (1884), and a 13th vol, 


(1889) contained Aladdin and Zayn al-Asnam. Since 
Payne’s death in 1916 there have been a number of 
complete reprints. The translation by Sir Richard 
Burton, also from the Macnaghten edition, is very 
largely dependent upon that of Payne and often 
reproduces Payne verbatim (10 vols., 1885; 6 sup- 
plementary vols., 1886-8). Besides the Smithers 
edition (12 vols., 1894) and Lady Burton’s edition 
(6 vols., 1886-8) it has been completely reprinted 
several times. On the strange relation between the 
versions of Payne and of Burton see Thomas Wright, 
Life of Sir Richard Burton (2 vols., London 1906) 
and Life of John Payne (London 1919), and for an 
attempt at a comparative estimate of the above 
English translations see Macdonald’s On translating 
the Arabian Nights, The Nation, New York, 
Aug. 30 and Sept. 6, 1900, In Reclam’s Universal- 
Bibliothek (1895-97) Max Henning published a German 
translation, 24 small vols. ; it is somewhat expurgated 
and rather prosaic and gives only half the verses. 
The first 17 vols. give the Nights from the Balak 
edition and vols. 18-24 various supplements, largely 
translated from Burton. In 1899 J. C. Mardrus began 
a French translation of the Nights professedly from 
the Balak edition of 1835. His translation is not very 
trustworthy, and it incorporates tales from all manner 
of other collections than the Nights. Moreover there 
are translations of the Nights in Spanish, English, 
Polish, German, Danish, Russian, Italian. The 
Spanish translation is by Vicente Blasco Ibafiez; the 
English by E. Powys Mathers; the Polish translation 
is incomplete. The German translation by E. Litt- 
mann appeared in Leipzig, 6 vols., 1921-8; first 
Te-edition Wiesbaden 1953, second re-edition ibid. 
1954. It contains the complete translation of the 
second Calcutta edition and the following stories: 
‘Ala al-Din and the Magic Lamp, from the Paris 
MS edited by Zotenberg (cf. above); ‘Ali Baba 
and the Forty Robbers, from the Oxford MS edited 
by Macdonald (JRAS, 1910, 221 ff., 1913, 41 ff.); 
Prince Ahmad and Pari Banu, from Burton, i.e. an 
English rendering of a Hindustani version derived 
from Galland; Abu’l-Hasan or the Sleeper Awakened, 
from the Breslau edition; The Craft of Women, from 
the first Calcutta edition; the end of Sindbad’s 
sixth journey and his seventh journey, from the 
first Calcutta edition; supplement in the Story of the 
Brass City; the end of the Story of Sindbdd and the 
Seven Viziers; The Story of al-Maltk al-Zahir Rukn 
al-Din Baybars .al-Bundukdéri and the Sixteen 
Guardians, from the Breslau edition; The Jealous 
Sisters, from Burton-Galland; Zayn al-Asném, from 
a Paris MS edited by F. Groff; The Nocturnal 
Adventure of the Caliph, Khudaddéd and his Brothers, 
‘Ali Khawadja and the Merchant of Baghdad, from 
Burton-Galland.—The Danish translation by J. 
Oestrup was published at Copenhagen in 1927. The 
Russian translation by I. Kratkovsky appeared in 
1934, the Italian translation by F. Gabrieli in 1949. 

Problems of origin and evolution. 
When the Arabian Nights first became known in 
Europe they served only for the entertainment of 
European readers; but at the beginning of the 19th 
century western scholars began to take an interest 
in the question of their origin. Silvestre de Sacy, 
the founder of modern Arabian philology, discussed 
this question in several dissertations: Journal des 
Savants, 1817, 678; Recherches sur Vorigine du recuetl 
des contes intitulés les Mille et une nuits, Paris 1829; 
in the Mémoires de Académie des Inscriptions & 
Belles-Letires, x, 1833, 30. He denied, correctly, the 
possible authorship of one single writer and believed 
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that the book was written at a very late period 
without Persian and Indian elements; therefore, he 
regarded as spurious a passage in Muridj al-Dhahab 
of al-Mas‘iidi (written in 336/947 and re-edited in 
346/957) referring to these elements. This passage, 
published by Barbier de Meynard in Arabic and 
French (Les pratries d’or, iv, 89), reads in English: 
“The case with them (viz. some legendary stories) 
is similar to that of the books that have come to 
us from the Persian, Indian (one MS has here: 
Pahlawi) and the Greek and have been translated 
for us, and that originated in the way that we have 
described, such as for example the book Hazdr 
Afsana, which in Arabic means “‘thousand tales’’, 
for “‘tale’’ is in Persian a/séna. The people call this 
book ‘Thousand Nights’? (two MSS have here: 
Thousand Nights and One Night). This is the story 
of the king and the vizier and: his daughter and her 
servant-girl; these two are called Shirazid and 
Dinazad (in other MSS: and her nurse; in again 
other MSS: and his two daughters)’. 

In al-Fihrist by Muhammad b. Ishak b. Abi 
Ya‘kib al-Nadim (written in 377/987), ed. Fliigel, 
i, 304, the Hasdr Afsan are mentioned and. a résumé 
of the frame-work story is given. The Fihrist adds 
that Aba ‘Abd Allah b. ‘Abdi al-Djahshiy4ari 
(d. 331/942), the author of the Book of the Visters, 
began to write a book in which he selected a 
thousand stories from the stories of the Arabs, the 
Persians, the Greek and other peoples. He collected 
four hundred and eighty stories, but he died before 
he had attained his purpose, ie. to complete a 
thousand stories. 

Contrary to de Sacy, Joseph von Hammer (Wiener 
Jahrbiicher, 1819, 236; JA, te série, x; 3e série, 
viii; Preface to his Die noch nicht iibersetzten Erzah- 
lungen (see above) maintained the genuineness of 
the passage in al-Mas‘idi with all its consequences. 
William Lane tried to prove that the whole book 
was the work of one single author and had been 
written in the period 1475-1525 (Preface to The 
Arabian Nights Entertainments, London 1839-41). 

The discussion was resumed by de Goeje (De 
Arabische Nachtvertellingen, De Gids, 1886, iii, 385, 
and The Thousand and One Nights in the Encycl. 
Britann., xxiii, 316). He collated the passage in the 
Fihrist (see above), in which the Hasdr Afsdn are 
said to have been written for Humay (var.: Humani), 
the daughter of King Bahman, with a passage in 
al-Tabari (gth century), i, 688, where Esther is 
called the mother of Bahman and the name Shah- 
razad is assigned to Humay; and consequently 
tried to show that the frame-work story of the 
Nights was connected with the Book of Esther. 
August Miiller seems to have been the pioneer 
towards a freer attitude in his Sendschreiben on 
the subject to de Goeje (Beszenbergers Beitrdge, xiii, 
222) and in his article in Die deutsche Rundschau, xiii, 
July 10, 1887, 77-96. He distinguished various 
layers in the work, one of which he supposed to have 
been written in Baghdad, whereas to another and 
larger one he assigned an Egyptian origin. The idea 
of various layers was worked out with greater 
accuracy by Th. Néldeke (Zu den dgyptischen 
Marchen, ZDMG, 1888, 68) who gave an approximate 
definition of the texts, by which each could be 
recognized. 

The contents of the Nights were described and 
considered by Néldeke several times. In this respect 
Oestrup’s Studier over 1001 Nat, Copenhagen 1891, 
are of special importance; they were translated into 
Russian by Krymski (Issltedowanie o 1001 nott, 


Moscow 1905, with a long introduction) and into 
German by Rescher, “‘Oestrups Studien iiber 1001 
Nacht” aus dem Ddnischen (nebst einigen Zusdtzen), 
Stuttgart 1925, and a French résumé with notes 
was published by Galtier, Cairo 1912. Other 
ingenious discussions of the subject were given by 
Horovitz, mainly in his article Die Entstehung von 
Tausendundeine Nacht, The Review of Nations, no. 4, 
April 1927; idem, in IC, 1927. See also Littmann, 
Tausendundeine Nacht in der arabischen Literatur, 
Tiibingen 1923, and Die Entstehung und Geschichte von 
Tausendundeiner Nacht in the Anhang to Littmann’s 
translation (mentioned above). 

The earliest testimony to the existence of the 
book of the Thousand Nights was discovered by 
Nabia Abbott, A Ninth-Century Fragment of the 
“Thousand Nights”. New Light on the Early History 
of the Arabian Nights, Journal of Near Eastern 
Studies, 1949. After that the work is mentioned 
by al-Mas‘idi and in the Ftkrist (see above). In 
the 12th century a collection of tales called ‘“‘The 
Thousand Nights and one Night’’ was known in 
Egypt as we learn from a certain al-Kurti who 
wrote a history of Egypt under the last Fatimid 
caliph (1160-71), and al-Ghuzili, who died in 815/ 
1412, transmitted in his anthology a tale of the 
Nights, as Torrey recognized (J AOS, 1894, 
42f.). A MS discovered by H. Ritter in Istanbul 
which is of the 13th or 14th century contains four 
stories that are in the Egyptian recension. These 
stories are not stated to be a part of the Nights; 
they will be published and translated by H. Wehr 
on the basis of preliminary studies by A. von Bul- 
merincq. Then follow Galland’s MS and a number 
of other MSS of the Nights which cover the, period 
from the 15th to the 18th centuries. 

We know then that in the common form of the 
Nights there are a Baghdad and an Egyptian part. 
Oestrup grouped the separate tales into three 
layers of which the first one was to comprehend the 
fairy-tales from the Persian Hazdr Afsdna with the 
frame-work of the book, the second those which had 
come from Baghdad, and the third the stories which 
had been added to the body of the work; certain 
tales, as for example the extensive chivalric romance 
of ‘Umar b. al-Nu‘man, were inserted when the 
number 1oo1 was taken in its literal sense. But the 
Story of Sal and Shumil in a Tiibingen MS, which 
is professedly a part of the Nights and which was 
edited as such by Seybold, certainly never was an 
integral part of them, because in it a Muslim is 
converted to Christianity; in the true Nights 
Christians, Zoroastrians and pagans often adopt 
Islam, but a Muslim never adopts another religion. 

The following forms of the Nights were established 
by Macdonald (The earlier history of the Arabian 
Nights, JRAS, 1924, 353 ff.)—meaning by that any 
collection of stories fitted into the frame-work which 
we know: i. The original Persian Hazdr Afsana, 
“Thousand Stories’. ii. An Arabic version of the 
Hazdr Afsana. iii. The frame-work story of Hazar 
Afsana, followed by stories of Arabic origin. iv. The 
Nights of the late Fatimid period; to its popularity 
al-Kurtl testifies. v. The recension of the Galland 
MS. From notes in it that MS was in Syrian Tripoli 
in 943/1536 and at Aleppo in 1001/1592; it may, of 
course, be older. But it was written in Egypt. There 
remains the at present still unsolved problem of the 
relations between it and the other old and inde- 
pendent MSS; there are according to Macdonald at 
least six such MSS which must be considered. 

Nabia Abbott (see above) stated the following six 
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forms. i. An eighth-century translation of the 
Hazar Afsana. According to her belief this was most 
probably a complete and literal translation, perhaps 
entitled Alf KAurdfa. ii. An eighfh-century Islamized 
version of the Hazdr Afsdna entitled Alf Layla. This 
could have been either partial or complete. iii. A 
ninth-century composite Alf Layla containing both 
Persian and Arabic materials. While most of the 
former came undoubtedly from the Hazaéy Afsana, 
other current story-books, especially the Book of 
Sindbdd and the Book of Shimas, are not improbable 
sources. The Arabic materials, as Littmann had 
already pointed out, were not so slight or insignificant 
as Macdonald believed them to be. iv. The tenth- 
century Alf Samar of Ibn ‘Abdis. Whether this was 
meant to include, among other materials, all the 
current Alf Layla and to supersede it, is not clear. 
v. A twelfth-century collection augmented by 
materials from iv and by Asiatic and Egyptian 
tales of local Egyptian composition. The change of 
title to dif Layla wa-Layla belongs, in all probability, 
to this period. vi. The final stages of the growing 
collection extending to the early sixteenth century. 
Heroic tales of the Islamic countercrusades are 
among the most prominent additions. Persia and 
“Irak may have contributed some of the later 
predominantly Far Eastern tales in the wake of the 
thirteenth-century Mongol conquest of those lands. 
The final conquest of Mamlaik Syria and Egypt by 
the Ottoman Salim I (1512-20) closed the first 
chapter of the history of the Arabian Nights in its 
oriental homeland. 

The title ‘Thousand Stories’? may have been 
changed to ‘Thousand Nights’? when, with the 
Arabs, the frame-work story and other stories were 
combined; that cannot have been done later than 
the 9th century. Originally ‘‘ro0o stories’? meant 
only a very large number of stories; in the same 
way it is said of Shahrazad that she had collected 
“‘a thousand books’’. For the simple mind even 100 
is a high number, and “before 100 years’? means— 
even for Oriental historians—the same as ‘‘a long 
time ago’’; therefore the number 100 must not be 
taken in its exact sense. But 1000 is almost the same 
as ‘innumerable’, And the Book of the Thousand 
Nights which was known at Baghdad scarcely con- 
tained a thousand separate nights. But why was 
1000 changed to 1001? This change may partly owe 
its origin to the superstitious aversion to round 
numbers common among the Arabs as among other 
peoples. But it is very likely that it was also influen- 
ced by the Turkish idiomatic use of bin bir “thousand 
and one’’ for a large number: in Anatolia there is 
a ruin called Bin-bir-kilise ‘1001 Churches’’, but 
there are, of course, not nearly so many there. In 
Istanbul there is a place called Bin-bir-direk “1001 
columns’’; but there are only a few dozens of them 
there. The Turkish alliteration bin bir points to the 
origin of the Persian idiom hasdy yak ‘“‘1oo1’’ and of 
the title alf layla wa-layla. Since the 11th century 
Persia, Mesopotamia and Syria and the other 
countries of Eastern Islam were under the influence 
of the Turks. Thus the title ““roor Nights’’ at the 
beginning meant only a large number of nights, but 
later on the number was taken in its literal meaning, 
and it became necessary to add a great many stories 
in order to complete the number roor. 

The various component elements. 
If then India, Persia, Mesopotamia, Egypt and in 
some way the Turks were partners in the origin of 
the Nights we must assume that materials derived 
from all these countries and peoples are to be found 


in them. The first outer tests might be the proper 
names. There are Indian names like Sindbad, 
Turkish names like ‘Ali Baba and Khatin; the names 
Shahrazad, Dinizad, Shahzam4n are Persian and 


. occur, as de Goeje has shown, in Persian legends; 


so also Bahram, Rustam, Ardashir, Shapdr and 
many others are Persian. However, by far the major- 
ity of names are Arabic, i.e. old Arabic names used 
among the Arabian bedouin and later Islamic names. 
Greek and European names occur in a few cases in 
Stories treating of the relations between Muslims and 
Byzantines and Franks. Egyptian names refer to 
places and to months in their Coptic forms. Of 
Hebrew names chiefly Solomon and David occur; 
both play an important réle in Islamic tradition. 
Besides them Asaf, Barakhiya, Bulakiyd and others 
are named. But since in very many cases stories are 
transferred to other persons and frequently persons 
without names act in them the question of the names 
must not be stressed. 

However, the frame-work system, which is very 
common in India but very rare in other countries, 
is'a test of the Indian origin of certain parts of the 
Arabian Nights. In the Indian popular books it 
usually runs like this: ‘““You may not do such and 
such a thing or else you will go the same way as so 
and so’’.—‘‘How was that ?’’ asks the other, and then 
the admonisher begins his story. 

The foreign elements in the Nights have been 
carefully studied by Oestrup. One of the interesting 
statements he made was that in the Iranian fairy- 
tales the demons or supernatural powers act on 
their own account and independently, whereas in 
the more recent tales, especially in those from 
Egypt, they are always subject to some talisman 
or magic object; hence its owner decides the deve- 
lopment of the action, not the Djinns and ‘Ifrits 
themselves. Only a short summary of the foreign 
elements in the Nights can be given here. 

The frame-story is of Indian origin. That it 
consists of three different parts which originally 
were independent stories was shown by Emmanuel 
Cosquin in Etudes folkloriques, Paris 1922, 265. 
These parts are: 1. The story of a man who was 
grieved by a disloyal wife but whose grief was 
allayed when he saw that a high personality had the 
same misfortune. 2. The story of a demon or a giant 
whom his wife or his captive betrayed with many 
other men in the most audacious manner. This is the 
same as the tale told by the seventh vizier in the Story 
of Sindbad the Wise. 3. The story of a clever girl who 
by her skilful telling of stories averts an evil threat- 
ening her or her father or both of them. Of these 
three parts only the third one seems to have belonged 
to the original frame-work story, as indicated by al- 
Mas‘adi and by the FiArist; in it, then, only the 
cruel king, the clever daughter of the vizier and her 
true old nurse were known. It is probable that the 
story of the clever daughter of the vizier came at 
an early date from India to Persia, where it was 
‘nationalized’? and combined with the other two 
parts of the frame-story. A number of tales in the 
Nights are of Indian origin: such are the stories of 
pious men that remind us of Buddhist and Jainist 
saints, the fables of animals, the story-cycles of 
Sindbad (q.v.] the Wise, and of Diali‘ad and Shimas. 
Indian motifs are to be found in different passages 
of the Nights: such are, e.g., the Story of the Magic 
Horse; the poisoning by means of the leaves of a 
book (by the physician Daib4n), a practice which 
points to Indian customs (cf. Gildemeister, Scrip- 
torum Arabum De Rebus Indicis loci et opuscula, Bonn 
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1838, 89). All this passed through Persian before it 
teached the Arabs. 

Quite a number of tales are of Persian origin, 
especially those fairy-tales in which the ghosts and 
the fairies act independently; see above. The tales 
which Oestrup enumerates as being of Indian- 
Persian origin are the following: 1) The Story of the 
Magic Horse; 2) The Story of Hasan of Basra; 
3) The Story of Sayf al-Mulak; 4) The Story of 
Kamar al-Zaman and of Princess Budir; 5) The 
Story of Prince Badr and of Princess Diawhar of 
Samandal; 6) The Story of Ardashir and Hayat al- 
Nufés. And according to him the relation between 
the Story of ‘Ali Shar and the Persian original, the 
former containing many details which recur in the 
probably later narrative of Nur al-Din ‘Ali and the 
Girdle-girl, also to be found in the Nights, is 
uncertain. The Story of the Jealous Sisters and the 


Story of Ahmad and Pari Bani that are found only ; 


in Galland give a strong impression of being originally 
Persian, but Persian prototypes of them have not 
become known as yet. 

Baghdad is situated in the region of ancient 
Babylonia: it is, therefore, probable that ancient 
Babylonian ideas should have survived there until 
Islamic times and might be reflected in the Nights. 
Even a whole story, the Story of Haykar the Wise, 
which in some MSS appears as a part of the Nights, 
is of Old Mesopotamian origin; it probably dates 
back to the 7th century B.C., and it found its way 
through the Jewish and Christian literatures into 
Arabic literature. Khidr the Ever-Youthful, has a 
Babylonian prototype; the journeys of Bulikiya 
and the water of life fetched by Prince Ahmad may 
seflect motifs of the Babylonian epic of Gilgamesh. 
But Khidr and the water of life were probably 
iransmitted to the Arabs by the Romance of 
Alexander, and the journeys of Bulikiya became 
known to them through Jewish literature. Above all, 
the frequent anecdotes about the ‘Abbdsid caliphs 
and their court and also some anecdotes about their 
subjects belong to the Baghdad recension of the 
Nights. The Story of Sindbdd [q.v.] the Sailor found 
its definite shape probably in Baghdad, the romance 
of ‘Umar b. al-Nu‘mdén [q.v.] contains Persian, Meso- 
potamian and Syrian materials; the romance of ‘Adjib 
and Gharib points to Mesopotamia and to Persia; the 
story of the clever slave-girl Tawaddud [q.v.} originated 
in Baghdad and was in some respects reshaped in 
Egypt. The Stories of Bulékiyad, of Sindbdd [q.v.] the 
Wise, and of Djali‘ad and Wird Khan were certainly 
known in Baghdad. But there is no certain proof 
that all these tales were parts of the Baghdad 
recension. The same is to be said of the four stories 
of the Istanbul MS found by H. Ritter (see above); 
it contains four of our Nights stories but does not 
refer to Alf Layla wa-Layla. These stories are: 1) 
The Story of the Six Men, i.e. of the six brothers 
of the barber of Baghdad; 2) The Story of Djullanar 
the Sea-girl; 3) The Story of Buddér and ‘Umayr b. 
Diubayr; 4) The Story of Abi Muhammad the Slothful. 

Egyptian origin is to be postulated of the stories 
in which the tricks of clever thieves and rogues are 
related, of the tales in which the ghosts and demons 
appear as servants of talismans and of magic objects, 
and of stories that might be called “bourgeois 
novels’’, some of which resemble modern romances 
of adultery. All these stories date, of course, in their 
present form from the time of the Mamlik sultans 
and of Turkish rule in Egypt. But some of the 
motifs go back to Ancient Egypt. The clever rogue 
‘All al-Zaybak and his companion Ahmad al-Danaf 
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have their prototype in the bold condoitiere Amasis, 
and the treasure of Rhampsinit is found in the story 
of ‘Ali al-Zaybak, as Néldeke pointed out. The 
monkey-scribe in the story of the three dames of 
Baghdad may have his profotype in Thot, the scribe’ 
of the Egyptian gods who is often represented as a 
monkey, or in Hanuman the monkey-leader of the 
Indian Ramayana. It has also been suggested that 
the ancient story of the Egyptian shipwrecked 
person is to be connected with Sindbad’s journeys, 
and that the story of the capture of Jaffa by 
Egyptian warriors hidden in sacks recurs in the 
story of ‘Ali Baba; but these connections are not 
very likely; see Littmann, Tausendundeine Nacht in 
der arabischen Literatur, 22. 

For possible Greek influences in the Nights see 
von Grunebaum, Medieval Islam, Chicago 1946, 
Chapter Nine, Greece in the Arabian Nights, 

The various literary genres. It remains 
to give a summary account of the different classes 
of literature represented in the Nights; it is here, 
of course, impossible to mention every one of all 
the stories, as has been done in the Anhang to 
Littmann’s translation. There six main groups were 
distinguished: 1) Fairy-tales; 2) Romances and 
novels; 3) Legends; 4) Didactic stories; 5) Humorous 
tales; 6) Anecdotes. A few examples of each group 
must suffice here. 

1. The frame-story consists of three Indian 
fairy-tales. The tales which come first in all manu- 
scripts (The Merchant and the Diinni; The Fisherman 
and the Dginni; The Porter; The Three Calenders and 
the Three Dames in Baghdad; The Hunchback) belong 
to this class; they are themselves examples of the 
frame-work system and contain some traits which 
remind us of Indian prototypes and even of some 
motifs which have parallels in stories from farther 
east. The best known fairy-tales are those of ‘Ala? 
al-Din and the Magic Lamp and ‘Ali Baba. Other 
examples are Kamar al-Zaman and Budiér, The 
Jealous Sisters, Prince Ahmad and Pari Bani, 
Sayf al-Mulak, Hasan al-Basri, Zayn al-Asnam. 

2. The longest romance is that of ‘Umar b. al- 
Nu‘man [q.v.] and his Sons; it has been discussed 
by Paret (Der Ritterroman von ‘Umar an-Nu‘man, 
Tiibingen 1927), and by H. Grégoire and R. Goossens 
{ZDMG 1934, 213: Byzantinisches Epos und arabischer 
Ritterroman). The Story of ‘Adjib and Gharib is the 
model of an Islamic popular romance. The stories of 
the Porter and the Three Dames, of ‘Ala@ al-Din Abu 
’l-Shamat, of Nar al-Din and Shams al-Din, of 
Nur al-Din and Maryam the Girdle-girl might be 
called ‘“‘bourgeois’’ romances or novels, as also the 
story of Aba Kir and Abu Sir. 

Here the love-stories may be added. There are a 
great many of them in the Nights, and they com- 
prise three groups: a) ancient Arabian life before 
Islam; b) urban life in Baghdad and Basra, love- 
affairs with girls or slave-girls in the cities or in the 
palace of the caliphs; c) love-novels from Cairo 
which are sometimes frivolous and lascivious. See 
Paret, Frithavabische Liebesgeschichten, Bern 1927. 

Also the stories of rogues and of seafarers are to 
be mentioned here. For ‘Ali al-Zaybak see above; 
many short stories of the guardians are told before 
the rulers of Egypt. The famous story of Sindbad 
[¢.v.}] the Sailor is based on a book The Wonders of 
India, which contained adventures and sailors’ yarns 
collected by a Persian sea captain at Basra in the 
roth century. The first part of the story of Aba 
Mukammad the Slothful is composed of sailors’ 
stories and motifs of fairy-tales. 
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3. There are a few ancient Arabian legends 
inserted in the Nights: Hatim al-7a@i, Iram the City 
of Columns; The Brass City; The City of Lebta, which 
refers to the conquest of North-western Africa by 
the Arabs. Other legends refer to pious men and 
women, among them to pious Israelites (these need 
not necessarily be due to Jewish authors); the 
legend of The Pious Prince, who was a son of Haran 
al-Rashid and became a dervish, is reminiscent of 
the famous legend of Alexius. 

4. Didactic stories, fables and parables, especially 
of animals, are known to many peoples and have 
found their way into the Nights also, where most 
of them seem to have originated in India, as e.g. the 
two long cycles of Sindbad [q.v.] the Wise (Syntipas) 
and of Diali‘dd and Wird Khan, and many of the 
fables of animals, but they were sometimes remodelled 
in their Arabic forms. The long story of the clever 
slave-girl Tawaddud [q.v.] (in Spain la doncella Teodor, 
in Abyssinia Tauded) with its probable Greek proto- 
type correctly discussed by Horovitz belongs in this 
category. 

5. Humorous tales are the stories of Abu ’l-Hasan 
or the Sleeper Awakened, of Khalifa the Fisherman, 
of Dija‘far the Barmakid and the Old Bedouin, and of 
‘Ali the Persian; the latter is a typical story of lies. 
In the stories of Ma‘riu} the Cobbler and of the 
Hunchback there ary many humorous traits. 

6. The group of anecdotes comprises here all the 
stories that are not classified in the preceding groups. 
Collections of anecdotes are the stories of the Hunch- 
back and of the Barber and his Brothers, and they are 
combined to a comedy of great style. The other 
anecdotes are to be divided into three groups: those 
of rulers and their circles, those of munificent men, 
those taken from general human life. Those of rulers 
begin with Alexander the Great and end with the 
Mamlik sultans: a few of them refer to the Persian 
kings, a very large number of them refer to the 
‘Abbasid caliphs, above all to Haran al-Rashid who 
became the ideal ruler in the opinion of later Muslims. 
Some of these anecdotes may not originate from 
Baghdad but from Egypt where they were ascribed 
to him. The munificent men about whom the Nights 
tell are mainly Hatim al-Ta7i, Ma‘n b. Za?ida and 
the Barmakids. The anecdotes from general human 
life are of several kinds: they tell of rich and poor, 
of young and old, of sexual abnormities (Wardan 
and the Woman with the Bear; The Princess and the 
Monkey), of bad eunuchs, of unjust and of clever 
judges, of stupid schoolmasters (a type known in 
Greek and Roman literature as well as in modern 
Egyptian Arabic tales). The Nocturnal Adventure of 
the Caliph transmitted only by Galland contains three 
long anecdotes told at large and intermingled with 
motifs from fairy-tales. 

There are about 1420 poems or fragments of poetry 
in the znd Calcutta edition, according to Horovitz 
(in Festschrift Sachau, Berlin 1915, 375-9) Of these 
a number of 170 repetitions must be deducted, so 
1250 insertions of poetry remain. Horovitz has been 
able to prove that those insertions whose authors 
he could discover are to be dated from the 12th 
to the 14th centuries, i.e. from the Egyptian period 
of the history of the Nights. These poems and 
verses are mostly of the kind that they might be 
omitted without disturbing the course of the prose 
texts, and, therefore, have been later added to them. 

Bibliography: Has been given in the course 
of the article. Here special attention should be 
called to Oestrup’s Stwdier and their annotated 
translation by Rescher (see above), to N. Elisséeff, 
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Thémes et Motifs des Mille et Une Nutis, Beirut 

1949, and to the full bibliography given by 

Brockelmann, II, 72-4, S II, 59-63. For the 

influence of the Arabian Nights on European 

literature cf. The legacy of Islam, 199 ff.; Cassel’s 

Encyclopaedia of literature, s.v. (E. LitTMANN) 

ALFARD [see nupyom]. 

ALFUNSHO, the transcription adopted by the 
majority of the Arab chroniclers of al-Andalus for 
Alfonso, the name of several monarchs of Christian 
Spain in the Middle Ages. The forms Idhfinsho and 
al-Idhfinsho, however, which correspond to the old 
Latin-Gothic form Ildefonso, are also occasionally 
found. 

ALGARVE [see GHARB AL-ANDALUS]. 

ALGAZEL [see AL-GHAZALT). 

ALGEBRA [see AL-DJABR WA’L-MUKABALA]. 

ALGECIRAS [see AL-DJAZiRA AL-KHADRA’]. 

ALGEDI [see nupjim]. 

ALGERIA (Ar.: BARR aL-DyjazA‘tr), modern term 
indicating the central part of northern Africa between 
Morocco in the West, and Tunisia in the East. 


{i) — Geography. 
(ii) — History: 
(1) To the 16th century. 
(2) The Turkish period. 
(3) After 1830. 
{iii) —- The population. 
{iv) — The institutions, 
{v) — Languages. 
(i) GEOGRAPHY. 


Algeria comprises the central section of North 
Africa (also called Maghrib, Barbary, Africa Minor, 
the Atlas region [cf. MaGuris} and a large part of 
the Sahara, and has an area of 2,191,4645q. km. 
Situated between latitudes 37° and 19°N., it is 
bounded by Morocco and Spanish Rio de Oro in 
the West, by French West Africa and French 
Equatorial Africa in the South, and by Libya and 
and Tunisia in the East. Algeria proper, which 
extends roughly to the southern slopes of the 
Saharan Atlas, covers only 14.6% of this area, or 
320,000 sq. km. It is 1000 km. long, with 1,300 km. of 
coastline; it is 350 km. in breadth at the Moroccan 
frontier and 240 km. at the Tunisian, and extends 
from lat. 32° 1° to 35° 1’ in the West, and from lat. 
34° 9’ to 37° 1’ in the East. Tlemcen is at the same 
latitude as the oasis of Biskra. Algeria proper is a 
plateau with a mean altitude of goo m. Is is traversed 
by the Atlas Mts., a southern branch of the Alpine 
chain, which were thrown up in a series of folds 
during the tertiary and at the beginning of the 
quaternary period, on the edge of the hard Saharo- 
African platform. They are divided into two main 
groups, the Tell Atlas in the North and the Saharan 
Atlas in the South, which come together in the east 
and enclose upland plains. 

The Tell. The Tell Atlas in relief presents a 
complex picture, by reason of its excessively folded 
structure and of the extensive erosion caused by the 
Mediterranean rains and by the fact that its coastline 
is near sea level. The successive ridges rise parallel 
to or at an angle to the coast, cut by deep transverse 
valleys and separated, in the West, by longitudinal 
depressions. South of the hills of the Sahil (Sahel) of 
Oran, Dahra, and Beni Menser, and the mountains of 
Zaccar (1,579 m.) stretches a depression 350 km. in 
length, following the line of the Sebkha of Oran, 
the low marshy plains of the Macta and the Mina, 
and the valley of the lower Chélif (Shalaf). It is 
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bounded in the South by lines of hills which rarely 
exceed r000 m.: the Tessala, Ouled Ali, and Beni 
Chougran mountains, and the great massif of the 
Ouarsenis (Wansharis) and the Matmata which rises 
between the Chélif valley and the high plains. To 
the West of the valley of the Mina, the inner plains 
are dominated to the South by table-like limestone 
and sandstone formations, which rise to between 
1000-1500 m.: these are the plateaus of Oran. 

To the East of Algiers and the hills of the Sahel 
the mountain formations are higher and more 
massive. Between the plains of the Mitidja and 
Béne (Biina) there is no important depression, except 
that of the Wadi Sahil-Soummam with its western 
extension. The mountains of Kabylia, between 
the Mitidja and the Edough, are of great size and are 
dominated by a “limestone spine” formed by the 
Djurdjura (highest peak Lalla Khadidja, 2,308 m.) 
(see KaByuta], the Babor (Babi) (2,004 m.), and 
the highest peaks of the Numidian chain. To the 
South, the Mitidja and the Medea mountains, the 
Biban ranges, and the Constantine and Medjerda 
mountains, composed of non-durable marl and 
schistose material, have comparatively soft or 
deeply-furrowed contours. The littoral, precipitous 
and rocky nearly everywhere, affords scant natural 


shelter against the N-W gales; the bays of Mers el 
Kebir-Oran (Mars al-Kabir), Arzeu, Algiers, Bougie 
(Bidjaya) and Béne face East. 

The High Plains. The high plains, wrongly 
termed high plateaus, are monotonous expanses 
broken by isolated rocky humps whose moderately- 
folded structure makes them similar to the Saharan 
Atlas. Situated below the Tell Atlas, and subject to 
a climate which is already arid, they form a succession 
of enclosed basins: the wadis discharge their alluvia 
and their waters into sebkha (or zahrez), whose surface 
in summer sparkles with salt, while their margins 
(sho#) have a covering of salt-loving plants. The 
high plains of the West, with the Gharbi (gharbi) 
and Chergui (sharki) shofts (1000 m.), the Zahrez 
(800 m.) and the shallow basin of the Hodna ([q.v.] 
400 m.), drain partially into the sea, East of the 
mountains of the Hodna (1,890 m.) and the Belezma 
(2,094 m.), the high plains of Constantine (900-1100 
m.) abound in mountain massifs which are extensions 
of the mountain chains of the Hodna, the Belezma 
and the Awras. 

The Saharan Atlas is formed, from Morocco 
to Biskra, by a group of asymmetrical minor ranges 
running SW-NE, the debris of moderately-folded 
ranges; they are separated by large depressions and 
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are half-buried under their own detritus. The Ksour 
(Ksir; 2,236 m.), the Amour (‘Amir (g.v.]; 2,008 m.) 
the Ouled Nail and the Ziban (or Zab) mountains 
drop towards the NE.; they are easily negotiated. 
East of Biskra, the Aurés (see AwRAs] is the largest 
and highest Algerian massif (Djabal Chélia, 2,329 m.), 
and is a succession of peaks and depressions running 
SW-NE. 

The Desert. The varied terrain of the Atlas 
region contrasts with the extremely monotonous 
expanse of the desert; for instance its severe plateaus 
or kamdda, its immense plains which ‘constitute 
enclosed basins and which are partly covered with 
sandy or pebbly reg, and finally its erg, vast agglo- 
merations of sand-dunes which cover only 1/5 of its 
surface [see AL-SAHRA’]. 

The climate is Mediterranean in the Tell Atlas, 
but it deteriorates in the high plains and the Saharan 
Atlas where it becomes an arid without actualty 
becoming a desert climate. On the littoral the 
variation in the mean monthly temperatures is small, 
because of the humidity. The climate is becoming 
continental; considerable heat has been known in 
depressions sheltered from the sea winds, with cold 
winters in the mountains and on the high plains. 
Everywhere, except on the littoral, where it rarely 
occurs, the sirocco (shkehili) brings temperatures of 
104° F and higher several times a year; in winter, 
on the other hand, snow covers the principal massifs 
for 2-3 weeks. 

The summer is dry, apart from a few storms, and 
rain falls principally from October to May. The 
massifs of the Tell Atlas to the East of Algiers 
receive more than 31 ins. of rain, and sometimes more 
than 39 ins. The plains of the West, and the Hodna, 
receive only some 7-11 ins., except on their northern 
boundary, and the Saharan Atlas 11-15 ins. on its 
northern slopes. The desert receives less than 7 ins. 

Only the main rivers of the Tell Atlas have 
water all the year round, and even then their summer 
flow is very small: these are Mediterranean torrents 
whose spate is sudden and violent. Such are the 
Tafna, the Macta (formed by the confluence of the 
Sig and the Habra), the Shalaf (Chélif), the Sebaw 
(Sebaou), the WAdi Sahil, the al-W4di al-Kabir, the 
Seybis (Seybouse), the Medjerda and its tributary, 
and the Wadi Melleg (the lower courses of the last 
two belong to Tunisia). Not one of them is navigable; 
some are used for irrigation. On the high plains and 
in the Saharan Atlas the wadis contain water for 
only part of the year, and then only in their upper 
courses; many only contain water after heavy rains. 

The vegetation has been much impaired by 
man. Thin forests of non-deciduous and resinous 
trees still cover the Tell mountains and certain more 
arid massifs; there are cork-trees on the siliceous 
and well-watered mountains of the Kabylias and the 
Béne region; evergreen oaks, or holm-oaks, indif- 
ferent to the soil, even in the Awras; Aleppo pines on 
the limestone of the humid regions and on mountains 
already dry; Barbary thuyas and Kermes oaks in 
the Oran Tell, and thinly-sown junipers on the drier 
slopes. A few well-watered peaks still support 
plantations of cedars. Agricultural expansion and 
the demand for timber and charcoal have caused 
the forests to recede; the area under cultivation has 
chiefly increased at the expanse of dense thickets of 
wild olives and mastic trees, a characteristic of 
heavy, well-watered soils, and of a thin undergrowth 
of jujube trees on the drier plains of the Tell Atlas and 
the high plains of Constantine. 

The areas which receive less than 13 ins. of rain 
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annually are the regions of the steppe, a formation 
characterized by the scarcity of bushes and trees, 
especially of the latter, and by the presence of 
perennial herbaceous plants such as alfa (10 million 
usable acres) and esparto, of small ligneous plants 
such as the artemisia, salt-loving plants growing on 
the saline soil of the skofts, and of an annual her- 
baceous vegetation which burgeons every spring. 
The desert is only an open steppe without alfa. 
Algeria, therefore, comprises two great natural 
regions in addition to the desert: a Mediterranean 
region, where the cultivation of cereals, wheat and 
and barley, and of trees like the olive, the fig and 
the almond is practicable without irrigation, and 
consequently where a sedentary mode of existence 
possible: it is known to the indigenous peoples as the 
Tell; and, secondly, the steppes, where cultivation 
is not practicable without irrigation or flood waters, 
and which is devoted to the breeding of livestock 
on a migratory basis, and to nomadism: natives know 
this area and that of the desert under the common 
name of Sahara. This distinction between Tell and 
Sahara is a fundamental one in the history of the 
country no less than in its geography. 
Bibliography: J. Despois and R. Capot-Rey, 
L’ Afrique blanche, i, L’Afrique du Nord, 1949, ii; 
Le Sahara frangais, 1953; Aug. Bernard, L’ Afrique 
septentrionale et occidentale, 2 vol. of the Géog. 
Universelle, 1937 and 1939; Encyclopédie coloniale 
et maritime, Algeria. Sahara; J. Blottiére, L’ Algérie, 
1949; M. Larnaude, Algérie, 1950; E. F. Gautier, 
Structure de V Algérie, 1922; idem, Le Sahara, 
1928; idem, Un siécle de Colonisation, 19303 
idem, L’Afrique blanche, 1939; P. Seltzer, Le 
climat de V Algérie, 1946; Publications of the XIX 
International Geological Congress of Algeria, 1952; 
R. Maire, Notice de la carte phytogéographique de 
V Algérie et de la Tunisie, 1926; P. de Peyerimhoff, 
Notice de la carte forestiére..., 1941; R. Tinthoin, 
Les aspects physiques du Tell oranais, 1948; Maps 
and Bulletins of the Algerian Geological Map 
Service; and the Bulletin of the Société d’Histoire 
naturelle de l’Afrique du Nord. (J. Derspois) 


(ii) History. 
(1) To the 16th century. 


The region which later became known as Algeria 
presents a framework not readily acceptable to the 
historian of Muslim North Africa. The frontiers 
which are shown on the map cannot set bounds to 
his field of study; they only assume any significance 
with the establishment of the Turkish regency of 
Algiers in the course of the 16th century. During 
the nine hundred years prior to this event, the 
future Algeria, which comprises what the Arab 
writers call central Maghrib (al-Maghrib al-Awsat) 
together with part of Ifrikiya (or near Maghrib), was 
closely linked with the two neighbouring countries, 
being almost invariably either subject to rulers 
coming from these countries or in fear of their 
domination. Although, in comparison with the two 
other subdivisions of Barbary or Maghrib, this 
central region appears to be a large rural area with 
few towns, populated by nomadic shepherds and 
hill farmers, it has nevertheless through the centuries 
played a not inconsiderable part in the history of 
the Muslim West. Only the more important episodes 
in its history will be mentioned here. 

In the middle of the rst/7th century, North 
Africa was invaded by the Arabs, the propagators 
of Islam. The military power of Byzantium rapidly 
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disintegrated; but the reduction of the Berbers was 
a more difficult task. Resistance was primarily 
organized in central Maghrib; inspired, it is said, by 
Kusayla [¢.v.], chief of the Awraba, native bands 
arose which, near Biskra, engaged Ukba b. Nafi‘ 
[g.v.]—a battle in which the latter lost his life 
(63/682). The Awras in particular seems to have 
been used as a strongpoint in the struggle against 
the Arabs; it was in the foothills of this mountain 
massif that the Kahina [g.v.], legendary queen of 
the country, witnessed, after a brilliant success, the 
destruction of Berber independence (74/693). 

: The central Maghrib again became the centre of 
autochthonous resistance in the znd/8th century, 
when the Berbers had become converted en masse 
to Khiaridjism. Tlemcen, where Abia Kurr§, chief of 
the Bana Ifran [g.v.] (148/765), was in command, 
was at first their chief centre. In the 3rd/gth century 
Tihert (near the modern Tiaret), capital of the 
Rustamid [¢.v.] imams, became the centre of Berber 
Khiridjism. 

The position of this central region, on the borders 
of the territory which the Aghlabids of al-Kayrawan 
held in the name of the ‘AbbAsids, explains how the 
Fatimid [g.v.] power was engendered there among 
the Kutama [9.v.] Berbers of Lesser Kabylia at the 
end of the 3rd/gth century. These new masters, 
however, were not accepted without a struggle; the 
Awras and its environs witnessed the terrible revolt 
of the Man with the Donkey, in which the Fatimid 
cause was nearly lost [see ABU Yazip aL-NUKKARI]. 

Taking over the role of the Kutama, the Sinhadja 
[g.v.; see also ZiniDs] of central Maghrib became, in the 
4th/1oth century, the most useful allies of the 
Fatimids and supported their policy of opposition 
to the Zanata [q.v.], who were vassals of the Umay- 
yads of Spain. The Zanata were for the most part 
nomads, and frequented the central and western 
plains. The Sinhadja were settled tribes, and in- 
habited the central and eastern mountain regions; 
‘they founded or developed towns, such as Ashir and 
the Kal‘a, capital of the Sinhadja Band Hammad 
{see HamMADIDs]. This latter kingdom experienced 
the repercussion of the serious events which occurred 
in Ifrikiya. The invasion of the Bani Hilal (q.v.] 
Arabs in the middle of the 5th/r1th century, which 
destroyed the kingdom of al-Kayraw4an, caused an 
influx into the Kal‘a of merchants and artisans, and 
palaces were built there which betrayed the influence 
of Fatimid Egypt and of Persia. But it was not long 
before the Arab scourge menaced, in their turn, the 
Bant_ Hammad, who emigrated to Bidjaya (Bougie). 

While, in what was later the province of Constanti- 
ne, the power and prosperity of the former rulers 
increased, the future provinces of Oran and Algiers 
acquired new masters. Emerging from Morocco, the 
Almoravids (5th/11th century) [see AL-MURABITUN] 
overran the country as far as Algiers; the Almohads 
(6th/12th century) [see aL-MuwaHHiDUNn and Mv?- 


MINIDS] extended their sway over the whole of North j 


Africa, Both dynasties, which had in addition 
‘annexed Muslim Spain, enriched the cities of their 
Berber dominions, particularly Tlemcen, with the 
products of the magnificent civilization of al- 
Andalus. 

At the beginning of the 7th/13th century, the great 
Almohad empire collapsed, and Tlemcen, which had 
escaped ravage et the hands of the Arabs and the 
Almoravid Bana Ghiniya [g.v.], became the capital 
of the Bana ‘Abd al-W4d [see ‘ABD aL-WApDIDs], 
formerly Zanata nomads. This new kingdom achieved 
real economic prosperity; hut it was constantly 


threatened by the Marinids, its Moroccan neigh- 
bours, and, at the beginning of the roth/16th century, 
it was annexed by the Turks of Algiers. 

It was the appearance of the Spanish off the small 
Berber port of Algiers which led to Turkish inter- 
vention in the central region of North Africa and 
made Algiers the centre of a vassal ¢ ate. For 
nearly three centuries piracy, a substitut: for holy 
war, provided the Regency of Algiers with important 
resources. The country itself, which later became 
Algeria, and which was divided into three provinces, 
to some extent evaded the control of its Levantine 
masters, and its nomadic and settled populations 
pursued in relative independence an archaic mode 
of existence, the history of which is, and will doubt- 
less long remain, obscure to us. 
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(2) The Turkish period. 


The establishment of the Turks in Algiers was not 
the result of a deliberate policy of expansion planned 
and carried out by the Ottomans. It was, on the 
contrary, at least at its inception, a private venture 
by two intrepid corsairs, known in Western sources 
as the Barbarossa brothers, ‘Aridj [g.v.] and Khayr 
al-Din [¢.v.]. These two, with a great reputation for 
valour gained in hunting down Christian vessels in 
the Mediterranean, came to the rescue of Islam in 
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Africa, which they saved from the hands of the 


Spaniards. In 922/1516, the inhabitants of Algiers © 


appealed to ‘Aridj, who proclaimed himself sultan, 
and occupied Miliana, Medea, Tenes and Tlemcen. 
He was killed at Tlemcen after resisting siege by the 
Spanish for six months (924/1518). Khayr al-Din 
restored the situation, which had been rendered 
momentarily critical by the death of his brother, by 
presenting the Ottoman Sultan Selim with the 
newly-acquired territories, thus gaining both in- 
creased prestige and the military and financial aid 
which he needed. He extended his authority over 
Collo, Béne, Constantine and Cherchell, and 1529 
forced the surrender of the Pefion of Algiers, a fort 
which the Spanish had erected on an islet some 
300 yards from the shore. In 940/1533 Khayr al-Din 
was appointed commander-in-chief of the Ottoman 
fleet, and was replaced at Algiers by beylerbeys who 
administered the country either directly or through 
lieutenants until 995/1587. Aspirations to indepen- 
dence on the part of some of these officials led the 
Ottoman Government, in 1587, to replace them by 
pashas appointed for a term of three years. The 
pashas were eclipsed, after 1070/1659, by the aghas 
of the army corps, who were in turn succeeded by 
a new power, that of the deys, who ruled until the 
capture of Algiers by France. The triennial pashas, 
aghas and deys were more often than not tools in 
the hands either of the army corps (odjak), recruited 
primarily from the townsmen of Anatolia, or of the 
t@ifat al-ruasd, a guild of corsair captains which, 
for three centuries, furnished the Algerian treasury 
with the greater part of its resources. The four 
aghas who reigned successively from 1659-71 were 
all assassinated, and fourteen of the twenty-eight 
deys met the same fate. 

The internal organization of the Algerian State is 
obscure; the scant information of a reliable nature 
which is available to-day deals for the most part 
with the era of the deys. The deys, when they managed 
to stay in power, governed as absolute sovereigns 
assisted by a council (diwdn) composed of the 
khazinedar or khaznadji (treasurer), the agha of the 
camp (commander of the troops), the wakil al-khardj 
qhead of naval administration), the bayt al-mdldji 
(trustee of vacant estates), and the khodjat al-khawl 
or atkhodjan (receiver of tribute). 

With the exception of the district of Algiers itself 
which constituted the dar al-sultdn and was divided 
into seven regions (wafan) administered by Turkish 
ka@ids under the direct control of the dey, the 
whole country was divided into three provinces 
(beyltk), each under a bey, which anticipated the 
later French provinces. These were the province of 
Titari, with Medea as its chief town; the eastern 
province with Constantine as its centre; and the 
western province, the capital of which was succes- 
sively Mazina, Mascara and, after 1792, Oran. The 
deys, appointed and dismissed by the dey, ruled their 
provinces with absolute authority, assisted by 
k@ ids. In the eyes of the central government, they 
-were no more than revenue collectors, tax-farmers 
who contracted, usually having bought their offices, 
‘to pay into the state coffers large sums, the size of 
which was determined in Algiers. The sum con- 
‘tracted was payable during the financial year, the 
«<ommencement of which coincided with the appoint- 
‘ment of the bey, in several instalments, effected by 
the bey, his lieutenant and a courier. The bey appeared 
in person at Algiers during the spring following his 
appointment and thereafter every three years. His 
lieutenant travelled to Algiers twice a year, spring 
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and autumn, and the courier, whose office was 
occasionally discharged by an official described in 
the archives at Algiers as wakil-i sipahiydn, went to 
the capital regularly every month, or every two or 
three months. The sums remitted to the Treasury 
by each official remained constant, but each official 
remitted a different amount. This organization seems 
to have been designed solely to enable the dey to 
exercise the closest supervision of the provincial — 
governors, and to dismiss them at the slightest sign 
of any shortcoming. 

This preoccupation with financial matters was 
apparent throughout the internal organization of 
Algeria under the Turks, All commissions and offices 
involving the collection of taxes, dues, imposts or 
fines were farmed out by the State for sums payable, 
according to circumstances, in one or more annual 
instalments. Such a system gave rise to a host of 
abuses and led to exploitation of the people on 
such a scale as to render any attempt at winning 
their sympathies impossible. Moreover, Turkish 
ascendancy existed more in theory than in fact, and 
in their garrison-towns in the interior of the country 
(Bidjaya, Bordj Lehaou, Constantine, Medea, Miliana, 
Mazina, Mascara, Tlemcen) the Anatolian yoldask 
had often the appearance of troops under siege. 
In order to maintain their own position, the 
Turks were obliged to inflame tribal rivalries; the 
makhzen tribes, when they espoused the Turkish 
cause, secured not only various financial immunities 
but also the right to oppress subject tribes (ra‘d@ya) 
and to exterminate rebel tribes. At the same time, the 
Turks established military colonies (sum) on all 
the main communication routes. Thus the Kabylian 
massif was ringed with posts responsible for ensuring 
the free passage of troops. Finally the Turks ende- 
avoured to conciliate the religious orders. But they 
were not entirely successful, and the revolts which 
broke out at the beginning of the 19th century in 
in the province of Oran and in the Babir Kabylia 
were the work of the powerful Darkawa order 
encouraged and supported by the Sharifs of Fez. 

The Turks had no thought of improving the 
territories they conquered. The future of Algeria, 
they considered, did not lie in its hinterland. They 
had come by sea, and they continued to look seawards, 
and Mediterranean piracy provided the major part 
of their revenue. The 17th century was the golden 
age of privateering. In Algiers, about 1650, there 
were nearly 35,000 captives in the city prisons. 
Spain made several unavailing attempts to capture 
Algiers (1541, 1567, 1775). But thereafter French and 
British naval demonstrations checked the Algerian 
mnariners’ piratical career, and their power declined, 
Their crews became less audacious. Only one rais, 
Hamidi, deserves mention in the 18th century for 
the temerity of his exploits. After the middle of the 
century Algiers, impoverished and shorn of its former 
importance, suffered a decline in population, a- 
decline hastened by famine and plague. In 1816, 
after the Congress of Vienna, when Lord Exmouth 
and the Dutch admiral Van der Capellen, the 
representatives of Europe, arrived to bombard the 
town, there were only 1,200 slaves in the prisons. On 
the eve of the French invasion, Algiers, which had 
at one time had 100,000 inhabitants, had been 
reduced to barely 40,000. 

To sum up, little is known even now of the history 
of Algeria under the Turks; it is a period which has 
not aroused much interest. At that time, however, 
the frontiers of the region situated between present 
day Morocco and Tunisia, corresponded for the 
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first time with the frontiers drawn on the map 
of Barbary as we know it to-day. Moreover, the 
fusion between the Arab and Berber elements of 
the population had become more complete. Algeria 
entered on its career as an entity, and Algiers attained 
the status of a capital. 
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(3) After 1830. 


Following a dispute concerning the supply of 
wheat, the dey of Algiers Husayn insulted Deval, 
the French Consul. The Government of Charles X 
instructed the fleet to blockade the old pirate 
stronghold. In 1830, influenced by considerations of 
internal policy, Polignac, the chief minister, decided, 
despite British objections, to send an expeditionary 
force to Algiers. The dey surrendered on 5th July 
and embarked with the majority of his janissaries. 
France, which did not aim at permanent occupation, 
entered into negotiation with the other powers. At 
first the July Monarchy was perplexed by the ‘‘em- 
barrassing legacy” of the previous régime. It decided 
to begin with to confine itself to a limited and 
temporary occupation. It was not until 1834 that 
a Governor-General was appointed following the 
report of an ‘“‘African Commission”. Until 1841 the 
French occupation, frowned on by the Chambers, 
was limited to possession of the principal ports and 
their environs. 

Meanwhile, the situation had changed in the 
interior. The Turks, the &ul-oghlus, and the former 
makhzen were harassed by the Arabs, and various 
native states came into being. The bey of Con- 
stantine, Ahmad, consolidated his power within his 
province. In the west, after a period of anarchy, 
the people accepted or were subjected to the rule 
of the marabout ‘Abd al-Kadir [g.v.], who was 
conspicuous for his bravery, his diplomacy and his 
organizing ability. French policy vacillated between 
collaboration with the former makhzen and dealings 
with the new Arab chiefs. But although ‘Abd al- 
Kadir twice agreed to sign treaties which streng- 
thened his position, Abmad refused, and repulsed 
a French army before Constantine in 1836. The 
following vear a new expedition captured the town, 
and France decided to effect a definitive occupation 
of the eastern province. In 1839 ‘Abd al-Kadir 
declared war on France. The conduct of operations 
during Marshal Valée’s governorship was apathe- 
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tic. General Bugeaud was despatched to Algeria 
with a large force and, by employing new tactics, he 
succeeded, between 1841 and 1847, in crippling the 
power of ‘Abd al-Kadir, in suppressing the risings 
organized in the mountains by religious agitators, 
in defeating in 1844 the army of the Sultan of 
Morocco, who supported the rebels, and in be- 
ginning the subjection of the nomads of the south. 
He put in hand the organization of indirect rule 
through “Arab bureaus”, and encouraged European 
colonization in the coastal plains by populating 
villages, virtually military colonies, which were 
designed to consolidate his work. 

These colonies were reinforced in 1848 by an 
influx of Parisian workers who formed forty-two 
new villages, followed by colonists of all kinds, 
who were given small grants of land by the State 
or who set themselves up on their own account. 

The occupation of the country proceeded under 
the Second Republic, and at the beginning of the 
Second Empire, by the annexation of the oases and 
of Kabylia. In order to protect Algeria from the 
nomads of the south, and to control the desert trade 
routes, fortified posts were established on the 
plateaus, and columns scoured the Saharan borders. 
Kabylia, which was independent during the Turkish 
era, had already been penetrated by two expeditions 
under Bugeaud, and by the campaigns of Saint- 
Amaud and Randon. France was thus enabled to 
extend her control over the Kabylia of the Babors, 
the Oued Sahel region and the Sebaou valley. The 
Kabylian confederations of Djurdjura held out 
longer, and were subjugated by Marshal Randon in 
1857. France allowed the people to retain their 
municipal organization and their customs. Since 
that time peace in Algeria has not been disturbed 
by any general uprising. The insurrection of 1871 
was the result of Germany’s defeat of France, of the 
reduction in the strength of the garrisons, and the 
discontent of the great Mokrani! family. The Medjana, 
both the Kabylias, parts of the department of 
Algiers, and the southern half of the department of 
Constantine, rebelled. The rebels massacred colonists, 
and threatened the Mitidja. Admiral de Gueydon, 
appointed Governor-General of Algeria, restored 
order. The rebels were heavily fined, and over a 
million acres of land were confiscated and set aside 
for colonization. Again in 188z a comparatively 
serious revolt broke out in the south of the depart- 
ment of Oran, led by Ba ‘Amama. This led to the 
establishment of a line of permanent posts on the 
southern edge of the plateaus. A revolt in the Sétif 
(Satif) and Guelma (Kalama) areas in 1945 caused 
the death of about 100 Europeans, but was of short 
duration and was severely repressed. 

The organization and colonization of Algeria since 
the time of Bugeaud have passed through several 
phases characterized by the application of quite 
distinct methods. The Second Republic favoured a 
policy of assimilation and of French colonization. 
The civil territory of the three departments was 
placed under prefects responsible for the admini- 
stration of the colonists. The remainder was in the 
hands of the military authority under the control 
of the Governor-General, the supreme head of the 
“Arab bureaus”. The native population was governed 
by Muslim chiefs, appointed and supervised by the 
military administration. This organization continued 
to exist under the Second Empire. Under Randon’s 
governorship, European colonization was increased 
and the economic framework of the country was 
built up. Algeria was visualised as a source of 
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tropical foodstuffs; but the crop which succeeded 
best was corn, the colonists’ crop until about 1881. 
An economic crisis and the increasing claims of the 
colonists, who were handicapped by the limited 
scope of their concessions and who wished to acquire 
land made available through the establishment of 
cantonments, led the Government to renew the 
policy of assimilation. From 1858-60, the country 
was’ governed from Paris by a Ministry fer Algeria 
and the Colonies, entrusted at first to Prince Napo- 
léon, and them to the Comte de Chasseloup-Laubat. 
The disorder of the administration forced Napoléon 
III to restore military government under Marshal 
Pélissier and, after the latter’s death fn 1864, under 
Marshal Mac-Mahon. During this ptriod, despite 
opposition from the colonists, the Emperor tried to 
make Algeria an “Arab Kingdom’. “He protected 
the tribal collective lands by the senatus consulilum 
of 1863; by that of 1865, Muslims w&re allowed to 
adopt French nationality. 

In 1870 the colonists expelled the imperial agents 
and set up the revolutionary govers:nent of the 
“commune” of Algiers. The Government headed 
by Thiers decided on the establishment of a civil 
administration. From that time, although the first 
two governors, Admiral de Gueydon and General 
Chanzy, came from the armed forces, the civil 
territory increased steadily in extent and the “Arab 
bureaus” gave way to “mixed communes”. 

Complete administrative and financial autonomy 
was achieved in 1900. The powers of the G vernor 
General were increased, and the budget was hence- 
forth voted by the ‘“‘Délégations financiéres’”’, a body 
representing the various economic interests in the 
country. Algeria was empowered to raise loans in 
order to improve its industrial plant, ports, roads, 
railways, dams etc. An era of prosperity was inau- 
gurated. More varied types of crops were grown, and 
over an ever-increasing area. European colonization 
was stimulated; the outlay necessitated by increas- 
ingly scientific agricultural methods gave it a 
capitalist character unknown before the large-scale 
cultivation of the grape and of citrus fruits. New 
mines of iron, zinc and phosphates were dcveloped. 
The native population increased as the result of 
a high birth-rate coupled with a decreased mortality 
rate, the product of more hygienic methods. The 
economic achievement was very considerable, but 
social policy continued to be paternal in spirit. 

Algeria played a prominent part in the 1939-45 war. 
After the Anglo-American landings in 1942, a French 
liberation force was organized there which took part 
in driving the Germans and Italians out of Tunisia, 
and participated in the Italian compaign and in the 
fighting in France. In recognition of the services 
rendered by Muslims during this common effort, 
the political régime was improved by the creation 
of an Algerian Assembly, elected by universal suf- 
frage and consisting of two houses, European and 
Muslim, with equal rights. The work of economic 
development was resumed on a more generous 
scale; a comprehensive scheme for the education 
of Muslims was drawn up, and an era of social 
reform was ushered in. 
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(iii) PopuLaTion. 


Demography. The total population of Algeria, 
according to the census of 31 Oct. 1948, is 8,681,785, 
which represents a large increase as compared with 
previous censuses. It comprises 7,721,678 Muslims 
and 960,107 non-Muslims; the latter include 876,686 
French and 45,586 other Europeans, of whom #/, are 
Spanish. More than 75% of the Europeans live in 
the cities. In the country they are found chiefly in 
the Tell, especially in the wine-growing and market- 
gardening districts. In the department of Oran most 
of the French are of Spanish origin. 

The majority of the Muslims live in the rural areas, 
and the movement to the towns is a recent phenomen- 
on: 1/5 of them now live in them. They form the 
majority everywhere except in Algiers and Oran. 
The population of the largest towns (1948) is as 
follows: 








Non- | total 
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Algiers (incl. suburbs) | 225,539 | 247,722 | 473,261 
Oran (incl. suburbs) 90,678 | 174,036 | 264,714 
Constantine 77,089 37,249 | 114,338 
Béne 56,614 | 44,541 | 105,155 


There are five other cities of from 50-100,000 in- 
habitants: Tlemcen, Philippeville, Sidi-bel-Abbés, 
Mostaganem, and Sétif, all situated in the Tell. The 
distribution of the population in the administrative 
districts and its density per sq. km. are as follows: 


1,990,729 density 30 

2,765,896 density 50 

3,108,165 density 35 
816,993 density 0.4 


Department of Oran 
Department of Algiers 
Department of Constantine 
Southern Territories 


The most populous regions are those of the Teli 
Atlas where the density per sq. km. generally exceeds 
30 and sometimes 60 (Trara, the Algiers district, the 
Kabylias); it reaches 114 ‘in the purely rural and 
mountainous arrondissement of Tizi Ouzou, but 
drops to between 10 and 40 on the high plains of 
Constantine (except in the NW) and in the Awrds 
and the Hodna, to less thaw 10 on the steppes, and 
less than 1 in the desert. 

Ethnography. The Muslim peoples of Algeria, 
the Berbers [q.v.], have an obscure origin. Of white 
race, they are, and apparently have been since 
remote antiquity, of various physical types. The 
influx of foreigners has not been on a large scale 
in the course of the centuries, except for that of 
the Arabs (i.e., Muslims from the East) in certain 
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tegions, and of Mediterranean elements in the cities, 
where the most recent arrivals are the Andalus 
(Muslims returning from Spain), Turks and Europeans. 
But although most of the population calls itself Arab 
because it speaks Arabic, although the descendants 
of Turks who married Algerian women call them- 
selves kul-oghlu (kouloughli), although the older 
oitizens, of considerably mixed origin, pride them- 
selves in the term fadar while others boast of being 
“Andalus”’, the bulk of the population has changed 
little, anthropologically, and has remained Berber. 
In the Saharan oases the coloured Haratin [see 
HartANI] cultivate the soil, and the coloured races 
of the Sudan were for long sold as slaves (abid) in the 
towns. In practice, the terms ‘Arabs’ and “Berbers” 
are used for Arabic-speakers and Berber- speakers. 

29% of Algerian Muslims still speak Berber; they 
are chiefly the Shawiyya (Chaouia), who spill 
over extensively from the Awrds, and the Kabyles 
(kaba@?il) west of Diidjelli; there are also the Beni 
Mendser of the mountains between Tenes and Cher- 
chell, and small groups in the Mitidjian Atlas, the 
Wansharis (Ouarsenis), the Tlemcen Mountains and, 
in the South, the mountains of the Ksour. In the 
Sahara Berber is spoken by the Tuareg [g.v.], by the 
Mzabites [g.v.] and some Ksourians (villagers) of the 
Saoura, Gourara, Wargla and the Wadi Righ (Oued 
Righ). The Berber dialects, which vary from district 
to district, do not constitute a literary language; 
Berber is not written, and its literature is trans- 
mitted orally. From the rrth century onwards, 
Arabic was propagated far more by the nomads than 
by the towns. The sedentary Arab dialects are 
localised in the cities, in eastern Kabylia and the 
Trara; everywhere else Berber was pushed back by 
the bedouin dialects. 

The Arabs, who have thus furnished 71% of 

Algerians with dialects derived from their language, 
have gradually converted them all to Islam (except 
for 130,000 Jews, at the present day). Virtually the 
only rite practised in Algeria is the Malikite; there 
are a few followers of the Hanafi rite among people of 
Turkish descent in Algiers and Tlemcen. The 
Mzabites, Ibadi (Kharidjite) heretics, form a separate 
community. 
. Of the fundamental practices of Islam, which are 
the same everywhere, the five daily prayers are 
regularly performed in Algeria only by a minority of 
the population; the pilgrimage to Mecca, to which 
people now travel by sea or air, is performed by 
about a thousand believers a year; and the Ramadan 
fast is the most universally respected religious 
obligation. 

Islam in North Africa is characterised by the 
development there of religious brotherhoods and of 
the cult of saints cr marabouts. The religious brother- 
hoods once played a considerable part in political 
affairs, as a result of their moral authority in an 
Algeria in which law and order had not yet been 
fully established. Their importance has since greatly 
diminished; they maintain, on the whole, good 
relations with the French authorities, but they are 
strongly criticised by the townspeople. It is impos- 
sible to state the number of their adherents with 
any accuracy (250 to 450,000 ?). The most important 
is the Rahmaniyya which comprises more than half 
the ikkwan, notably in eastern Algeria; next come 
the Jayyibiyya, still active in the province of Oran; 
the Shadhiliyya, whose adherents are primarily 
recruited in the department of Algiers; the Tidjaniyya 
in department of Constantine; and the Kadiriyya; 
there are also a few Darkawa in Oran, and ‘Isawa and 
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‘Ammiariyya in Constantine. [Cf. the articles on 
these orders.] 

The saints, or marabouts [cf. WALI}, are not 
necessarily members of the brotherhoods. In former 
days some of them played a considerable moral and 
political role, especially in western Algeria where 
numerous marabout families or tribes still sur- 
vive, such as the Awlad Sidi Shaykh (Ouled Sidi 
Sheikh) of Southern Oran. Some of them trace their 
origin to the Prophet’s family (though ‘Ali and 
Fatima): these are the skurafa? (chorfa) (cf. SHARIF). 
At the end of the Middle Ages, and later, many are 
said to have come from Morocco and Sakiyat al- 
Hamra’? (Saguiet el Hamra, Rio de Oro), but the 
majority pass as natives of the country. They all 
transmit the baraka to their descendants, if any. 
But many marabouts have never existed, and their 
cult is proof of the persistance of pre-Islamic nature 
cults involving trees, springs, rocks, and mountains 
(for instance Lalla Khadidja at the highest point of 
the Djurdjura). The marabout cult has sometimes 
gained non-Muslim adherents. Pre-Islamic practices 
survive in various rites involving magic and sorcery; 
in the belief in the evil eye, and in sundry agricul- 
tural rites. All the non-orthodox popular practices 
are still widespread in certain country districts, 
especially among the women. 

Islam, in Algeria as elsewhere, has permeated 
social life. Although.the life of the Kabyles in the 
West, and of the inhabitants of the Awrds and of 
the Tuareg of the Sahara, remains faithful to 
customs which owe nothing to Muslim law, the 
private life of the majority of native Algerians is 
regulated by this law, especially as regards the law 
of succession, which, in detail, is extremely complex, 
and personal status. Polygamy, although of course 
authorized, is in fact not prevalent, particularly in 
the towns. M4likite law does not forbid child marriage, 
and the young girls’ consent to their own marriage, 
which is arranged by their father, is not required 
(the right of djabr); women can be repudiated by 
their husbands without any formality or indemnity, 
a practice which encourages “‘successive polygamy’’. 
Agrarian law in Algeria has undergone a radical 
transformation through the influence of French law, 

Ways of life. Social life and economic activity 
are bound up with the way of life of the various 
elements of the population. 

The tribes of the steppes and the desert, consisting 
of shepherds who breed sheep, goats, camels and 
horses, are still more or less nomadic. Omitting the 
Tuareg and the Sha‘anba who are pure Saharans 
[see aL-SAyRA’}, only those tribes will be mentioned 
which roam between the desert and Algeria proper. 
Some still spend the summer in the Tell. The Arba‘ 
(Laarba) of the LaghwAt region, and the Said Atha of 
the Wargla neighbourhood are almost solely pastoral 
in their way of life, and spend the summer in the 
Serson and on the southern slopes of the Wansharis. 
The nomads of the Touggourt Territory, owners of 
palm-trees and with fewer flocks, spend the summer 
in the high plains of Constantine; they include the 
Ouled Djedi and Bouazid of the Oued Djedi, the Arab 
Sheraka (Cheraga), the ‘Amir and Ouled Sidi Salah 
of the dependency of Biskra and the Arab Gheraba 
and the Ouled Moulet of the dependency of Touggourt. 
Other tribes, which live in the valleys of the Saharan 
foot-hills, cultivating a certain amount of grain and 
grazing the pasturages, spend the summer with 
their flocks in the Saharan Atlas; for instance the 
Awlad Sidi Shaykh, the Awlad Nail of the south 
and the Nememcha in the east. 
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The steppes are the province of the semi-nomads 
who, for 6-8 months of the year, remain close to 
their barley and wheat fields and their winter pasture 
grounds. The ‘Amir and the Awlad Nail of the 
north use the pasture grounds of the southern 
valleys of the Saharan Atlas and the folds of the 
high steppes, and spend the summer in the Atlas. 
The semi-nomads of the high steppes, cultivators 
of grain crops and collectors of alfa, spend the summer 
with their flocks on the southern slopes of the Tell 
Atlas. The Hamian, to the west, are former camel 
nomads, The tribes of the Hodna have no alfa and 
in the summer migrate with their flocks and as 
labourers to the high plains of Constantine. 

The breeding of the horse, formerly used in 
battle, is on the decline; so also is that of the camel, 
the beast of burden and trade, owing to the compe- 
tition of rail and road. Sheep breeding, which 
flourished between 1880 and 1920, is giving way to 
the cultivation of cereals. The collective ownership 
of agricultural land is developing into family owner- 
ship and even into private ownership; the tents, 
made of camel hair, goat’s hair and wool, formerly 
grouped in great douars, are dwindling; they are 
only used as temporary dwellings by the semi- 
nomads, who spend the winter in huts or houses. 
The economic and social unit, which among the 
nomads is the tribe or a subdivision of the tribe, is 
a smaller subdivision or the patriarchal family 
among the semi-nomads. 

In the principal mountain massifs the inhabitants 
often still retain their Berber dialects and customs; 
but their way of life depends on local conditions. 
The Awras is the stronghold of the Shawiyya, who 
are both agriculturalists and breeders of sheep and 
goats. Their terraced fields, usually irrigated, sup- 
port cereals and, depending on the altitude, date- 
palms, figs, apricots and nuts. Although principally 
village dwellers, they undertake a winter migration, 
and to some extent follow a semi-nomadic existence, 
in the direction of the plains of the north and south; 
they spend the summer on the upland pasture 
grounds with the exclusively pastoral people. Their 
lofty villages, surmounted by fortified granaries 
(see AGADIR), are still under the effective author- 
ity of djema‘as. Among the Kabyles, only those 
of the west (Djurdjura, Soumman, Babir, Guergour) 
have retained their traditional dialects and customs. 
Their terraced fields chiefly support olive and fig 
trees; they lack cereals and livestock, For want 
of space they are emigrating in increasing numbers, 
principally to the towns of Algeria and to France. 
The village (taddart), whether its quarters (kkarriba) 
are combined, separate or scattered, forms the 
economic, social and political unit: the djemd‘a 
officially maintains its traditional authority in 
Kabylia of the Djurdjura. The Kabyles of the east 
are arabicised. Like their non-Kabyle neighbours of 
the Béne region, they live in large clearings where 
they cultivate barley, sorghum and a few fruit trees; 
they breed cattle and sheep etc., and work in the 
forests, mainly stripping cork. Their neighbours have 
huts made with branches; they live in houses grouped 
in hamlets and are emigrating in large numbers. In 
western Algeria the way of life of the Beni Menaser 
(Berber-speaking) and of the Trara (Arabicised) 
recalls that of the Kabyles of the west. The inhabi- 
tants of the high valleys of the Wansharis and the 
Oran plateaus, once almost all semi-nomads, now 
have no more than a few tents. 

The fertile plains and hills of the Tell, formerly 
coveted and menaced by both nomads and mountain 
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dwellers, and only insufficiently exploited by 
people living in huts and tents and gaining a liveli- 
hood from the cultivation of cereals and extensive 
stock-breeding, have greatly changed in appearance. 
In the areas of dense colonization, some of the 
former fellats have become agricultural labourers 
while others have profited by the examples before 
their eyes. The local populations everywhere, 
whose numbers have greatly increased, have con- 
siderably extended the area devoted to the cultivation 
of cereals, at the expense of rearing of livestock. The 
old semi-nomad tribes of the high plains of Constan- 
tine are now bound to the soil. Tribal connections are 
forgotten; society is crumbling, but private owner- 
ship of property often still remains vested in the 
family. French schooling, military service, and emi- 
gration—usually temporary—to the towns or to France 
accentuates individualism and family autonomy. 

Individualism is getting the upper hand in the 
cities, without causing loss of solidarity between 
men of the same origin. The partly-Turkish bour- 
geoisie of the ancient cities of Algeria (Algiers, Con- 
stantine and Tlemcen) has been to a large extent 
regenerated by people of rural origin; artisans have 
gradually disappeared. Both old and new towns now 
have a prosperous or rich bourgeoisie of landed 
proprietors and a few business men, a middle class 
of civil servants, members of the liberal professions 
and various employees, and a large proletariat, 
burdened with an excessive number of rural immi- 
grants with no manual skill and potentially only 
mediocre labourers. 

Economy. The native elements remain the 
dominant factor in the Algerian economy. They 
cultivate nearly */, of the grain lands, sowing almost 
entirely barley and wheat, and nearly 2/3 of the 
bearing olive trees and of land devoted to pulses and 
tobacco. They own more than 96% of the date palms 
and nearly all the fig trees. They own 95% of the 
sheep and goats. The colonists, on the other hand, 
cultivate the vine almost exclusively, and are almost 
alone in growing early vegetables and citrus fruits, 
A fundamental problem is how to increase the 
volume, still very low, of the native output as a 
whole, and to improve the quality of livestock. Some 
Algerians have been trained in fishing by Frenchmen 
of Spanish or Italian origin. The native peoples pro- 
vide only the labour force and fill a few lower grades 
in the mines (iron and phosphates, especially lead 
and zinc), but they are employed in large numbers 
in the transport services. Industry, still under- 
developed despite recent efforts, finds in them an 
ample source of labour, but few skilled craftsmen 
or specialists. Short-term emigration to the industrial 
cities and to dockyards in France assures an abundant 
flow of money into the country. 
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(iv) INSTITUTIONS. 


Algeria is part of the French Union as defined by 
the constitution of 27 October 1946. In it Algeria 
holds a peculiar position, which was defined by the 
law of 20 September 1947 entitled “the Algerian 
Statute’. At the head of Algeria, there is a Governor 
with wide powers. The inhabitants are represented 
by an elective Algerian assembly which not only 
has financial powers, as had the ‘“‘Délégations finan- 
ciéres”’” which it replaces, but also a part in the 
initiation and adaptation to the country of the laws, 
the principal legislative body being the French 
Parliament. 

Personal status had previously been defined by 
the law of 7 May 1946, an entirely new law which 
bears the name of its author, Lamine-Gueye, -and 
which proclaimed the equality of the inhabitants of 
the country: ‘‘all subjects of French nationality of 
the departments of Algeria enjoy, without distinction 
of birth, race, language or religion, the rights 
attaching to the status of French citizens and are 
subject to the same obligations”. But since alongside 
the Europeans, who are mainly French, lives a large 
Muslim majority, whose private life is largely regu- 
lated by Muslim law, it is laid down that “citizens 
who do not possess French civil status keep their 
personal status as long as they have not renounced 
it”. The citizens of French status are French citizens 
by birth, Algerian-born Jews, who have been citizens 
since the Crémieux decree of 24 October 1870, a 
few Muslims who have applied for Frencheitizenship 
as a result of the facilities given by the senatus- 
consultum of 14 July 1865 and by the law of 4 
February 1919, and finally naturalised foreigners, 
especially pursuant to the law of 26 June 1889. 
Citizens of local status are all the other Muslims. 
For these, the following matters remain subject to 
Muslim law (and, for certain Berber-speaking areas, 
to customary law): “marriage, marital authority, 
married women’s rights, divorce, repudiation, affi- 
liation, paternal authority, majority, minority, depri- 
vation of control over property, emancipation, 
and guardianship” (J. Lambert). For foreigners the 
regulations are in general similar to those in force 
in France. Foreign Muslims, mainly Tunisians and 
Moroccans, have in certain cases, e.g. before the 
courts, the same status as Algerian Muslims. 

Political Organisation. The Governor Ge- 
neral “represents the Government of the French 
Republic throughout Algeria .... he resides at 
Algiers’. The Algerian Assembly is composed of 120 
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members: 60 representatives of each of the two 
Colleges, elected for 6 years by universal suffrage, 
with two ballots on a single member basis, half the 
members being replaced every 3 years. The first 
College comprises citizens of French civil status. All 
other citizens of local status belong to the second 
College. The electoral laws are similar to those 
obtaining in France, but Muslim women do not vote. 
All citizens are eligible without distinction for 
election to one or other college. 

The peoples of Algeria are represented in the 
Parliament of the Metropolis by 30 deputies in the 
National Assembly (15 per College), by 14 Councillors 
of the Republic (7 per College), and by 12 elected 
persons in the Assembly of the French Union, 6 of 
these being elected by the Algerian Assembly and 
6 by the general councils. 

Administrative organisation. The three 
departments (Algiers, Constantine and Oran), whose 
prefects have wider jurisdiction than in the 
metropolis, are divided into arrondissements (7, 7 
and 6). Their general councils are made up of 3/5 of 
citizens of French status and 2/5 of elected Muslims. 
The communes are large and varied in character. 
Where the non-Muslim French are found in sufficient 
numbers, they are Communes de plein exercise (with 
full powers) in which both Colleges are represented 
(3/5 and 2/5); dependent on the mayor, where 
needed, are the ka*tds (caids) of the douars (sections 
of communes), subdivisions which have their own 
elected representatives, the djamd‘a (djemda). The 
“mixed Communes’, destined eventually to disap- 
pear, are headed by officials of the Algerian civil 
service. These preside over the municipal committee 
which consists of elected members, the &4°ds, and 
the presidents of the djamd‘a of the various douars. 
In those areas with native populations which have 
reached a sufficient stage of development there have 
recently been set up “municipal centres” which, 
under the control of a civil servant, are undergoing 
their apprenticeship to public life. 

The increase in the size of the departments has 
gradually pushed back towards the Sahara the former 
military districts, which have become the Southern 
Territories. Covering an enormous area, two of them 
encroaching on the Saharan Atlas and the high 
steppes of the west, the four Territories have as their 
centres Colomb-Béchar, Laghaout (Laghwat), Toug- 
gourt and Ouargla (Wargla). They are under the 
direct authority of the Governor General, acting in 
the capacity of a prefect; the military commanders 
who are subordinate to him have the administrative 
powers of a sub-prefect. The Territories used to be 
divided into dependencies (annexes) which have 
become the basis of the present communes: 10 mixed 
communes under civil administrators, and 9 “native 
communes” under officers for Saharan affairs or 
administrators. The &@ids of the douars are sub- 
ordinate to them, and members of the djema‘a are 
elected or nominated. The Algerian Statute provides 
for the gradual conversion of the Southern Territories 
into civil districts. 

The Judicial System. The judicial system is 
closely modelled on that of the Metropolis. Algiers is 
the seat of a Court of Appeal; there are 17 assize 
courts (with French and Muslim jurors) and 17 courts 
of first instance. Questions concerning the personal 
status and the inheritance of French Muslims are 
dealt with by the kadis of the 84 principal makkamas 
(mahakma) and by the bask ‘adil (bachadel) of the 
23 dependencies. But their jurisdiction is always 
optional, and the interested parties can refer to the 
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justices of the peace, judges of common law in 
Muslim matters who apply the provisions of Muslim 
law, or to the French judicial authorities and to 
French law. The Kabyles of the west, the majority 
of whom have preserved their own customs, do not 
have kddis. (Cf. also Apa.) 
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(v) LANGUAGES. 


(1) The Arab dialects of Algeria. 


The territory forming the present Algeria was arabi- 
cised during two distinct periods, in common with 
North Africa in general. The first period commenced 
with the Muslim invasions at the end of the 1st/7th 
century. Although not important from the point of 
view of their ethnic contribution, these invasions 
had a considerable military, political, religious, and 
therefore linguistic, effect. They affected primarily 
the urban centres. The conquering Arabs established 
garrisons there, distributing units of the eastern 
djund throughout the countries which they wished 
to control and administer. Just as Idrisid Fez 
and Aghlabid al-Kayraw4n arabicised the rural and 
mountain regions around them, so Tlemcen and 
Constantine, in Algeria, caused the regions which 
lay between them and the sea, namely Trara and 
eastern Kabylia, to foresake the native idiom and 
adopt the language of the conquerors. Later, the 
Shi‘ite propaganda, by directly linking the Berber 
tribes to the Shi‘a movement, very probably played 
a part in imposing Arabic on certain peoples in the 
north of the department of Constantine. The ara- 
bicisation of this first period is responsible for the 
Arabic spoken in the old centres and in the adjacent 
mountainous regions; thus its various forms can be 
called ‘‘pre-Hilali dialects’. 

The invasion of the Bani Hilal, the Sulaym and 
the Ma‘kil inaugurated the second period of arabici- 
sation. It began halfway through the 4th/rrth 
century, unleashing the turbulent throng of Bedouin 
tribes against “‘perfidious Maghrib’. This time the 
ethnic contribution was important. The movement 
of populations which was brought about by the 
invasion of these new-comers threw Barbary into 
a ferment, and resulted in the widespread diffusion 
of the language which they brought with them. Not 
merely small districts but vast areas abandoned 
Berber for Arabic; at first, no doubt, it was the 
steppes and high plains devoted ‘to the pastoral life, 
where the nomads felt at home; then, as a result of 
alliances which were offered to them or which they 
imposed, vast settled regions of the Tell and even of 
the Sahel. Important transfers of populations con- 
tinued to take place up to’ the end of the 8th/14th 
century; for example the establishment of the Hilal 
Dawadida in northern Constantine province, and of 
the Ma‘kil ‘Ubayd Allah and the Hilal Zughba b. 
‘Amir between Tlemcen and the sea. Through con- 
tact with the Bedouin Arabs or under their tutelage, 
entire Berber tribes, sharing a common mode of 
existence with the Bedouin, turned to Arabic; for 
example the Sadwikish of western. Constantine 
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province and sections of the Zanata of northern 
Oran. Arabicisation has continued until our own 
times, penetrating the mountain massifs and ancient 
Saharan centres which remained the strongholds of 
Berberism. An unpublished work of al-Sabbagh on 
the life of the great saint of the Chélif, Sidi Ahmad 
b. Yiisuf, gives us an idea of the linguistic state of 
this region in the roth/16th century, and quotes 
phrases in lugha zanatiyya. Berber was still spoken 
in the Chélif at that period, but now Arabic alone 
is spoken, except in the mountain massifs of the 
Bani Menaser and Wansharis which skirt the region. 
One is tempted to consider that the propagation of 
the conquerors’ language was particularly encouraged 
by the Turks between the 9th/15th and the 13th/r9th 
centuries. In the northern regions which they 
endeavoured to control, they executed large transfers 
of rural and Bedouin groups, on a scale surpassing 
that of the dynasties which preceded them in central 
Maghrib. 

The upheaval of populations in the course of 
centuries has been so great that linguistics cannot 
provide any ethnic criteria. It is doubtless permissible 
to conjecture that the groups which have remained 
Berber-speaking include a large proportion of 
elements of Berber origin, but nothing enables us 
to assess the proportion of the elements of Arab origin 
among the Arab-speaking populations. It is most 
likely that the latter are largely composed of arabi.- 
cised Berbers. No shibboleth, or linguistic criterion , 
enables us to establish the ethnical origin of the 
various groups; no dialectal indication, as far as we 
know, makes it possible to identify the Berber groups 
converted to Arabic such as the Ulhasa, the Huw- 
wara, the Sindjas, the ‘Adjisa, the Luwwata or the 
Kutama, etc. 

As regards the Arabic dialects introduced by the 
invasions of the 5th-6th/11th-12th centuries, it is 
generally considered that the territory of the Sulaym 
was definitely to the east, and that of the Ma‘kil 
more to the west. The territory of the Hilal cannot 
be defined exactly; it was certainly centrally 
situated, but probably encroached on the territories 
to the east and west. The dialectal variations of the 
language which they spoke or which they dissemi- 
nated are known as “Bedouin dialects’. 

(A) Pre-Hilali dialects. Included in this cate- 
gory are village (or mountain) dialects, and urban 
dialects (Jewish and Muslim). 

(a) Village dialects. These are represented by 
two groups which have been clearly identified but 
have not been the subject of equal study; namely, 
Oran dialects, and Constantine dialects. The former 
embrace the mountain massif of the Trara, which 
extends from the wadi of Moghniyya (Marnia) as far 
as the sea, and is bounded approximately by the 
course of the Tafna to the east. Nadrima (Nédroma) 
is the urban centre. This region belongs to the 
Ulhasa and the Kimiyya, and is crossed by the 
routes connecting Tlemcen with the ports af 
Hunayn and Arashkiin (Rachgoun). Its arabicisation 
dates probably from the Idrisid era. The second 
group corresponds to eastern Kabylia, and is com- 
pletely mountainous, having the form of a triangle 
whose apexes are Diidjelli, Mila and Collo. Histori- 
cally, the region represents the seaward expansion of 
Constantine and Mila, which were Arab garrison towns 
in the Aghlabid period. This is the former Kutama 
country, the centre of the Fatimid movement. 

These dialects are characterised phonetically as 
follows: uvular k is changed into velar k, e.g. 
kalb for kalb “heart”; & is pronounced as a palatal, 
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and often, with a marked degree of palatalisation, 
ky, or as an affricate, ksh, tsk, or as a fricative sh, 
with a voiceless y (Trara), e.g. tshelb, shelb for kelb, 
“dog’’; the interdentals th, dk, dk disappear, con- 
founded with #, d, d; t becomes the affricate ts; d 
often becomes {; the voiced sibilant is pronounced 
# when it is single, dj when it is doubled; diphthongs 
with a short element are resolved, ay becoming i, 
aw becoming @; there is a very marked decay of the 
short vowels especially in eastern Kabylia, where 
the neutral vowel e predominates; changes occur 
in the syllabic structure which derive, in words 
containing short vowels, from the phonetic influence 
of radical consonants, rather than from etymology; 
the labials m and b, and the uvular &, have the 
ability to assimilate the / or the article, e.g. eb-bab, 
“the door’, ek-kemh” the corn”. 

+ Morphologically these dialects are characterised 
as’ follows: by the constant reconstruction of 
defective verbs, #sd-nsdt-nsdw, yensa-yensdw ‘‘to 
forget’, bkd-bkat-bkaw, yebki-yebkiw “‘to weep’’, and 
of verbs hamzated on the first radical, kla-klit-klaw, 
yakel, kal ‘‘to eat’; by the use of -dyen as a sign of 
the dual in nouns of measure, yiéim-ytmdyen ‘‘two 
days”, shber-shebrayen ‘“‘two spans”; by the adoption 
of plural forms, sn@dek ‘‘coffers’’ and of diminutives, 
mfiteh ‘‘small key’ (with a short vowel in the 
final syllable), for all quadriliterals; by the sub- 
stitution in the case of diminutives for the form 
theyl (cl; ftufayl) of teyyel “small child’, from ffel. 
as in sneyyen (cl. Zunayyin) “small garden’, from 
inan; by the confusion of gender in the ex- 
pression of the second person, both in the verbal 
endings and in the inflexions of the independent 
personal pronouns, @rabt “thou (m. or f.) hast 
struck’’, tadrab ‘‘thou (m. or f.) wilt strike’, enta 
“thou” (m. or f.); by the frequent usage of the form 
yana for dna ‘‘T’’; by the pronunciation « of the 
3rd person masc, sing. pronominal affix, after a 
consonant, darbu ‘‘he has struck him”, weldu ‘“‘his 
son’; by the constant use of -ayya/-tyya, ak/-ik, 
th/-ih, etc., pronominal endings suffixed to the duals 
of nouns denoting parts of the body. On all these 
points of morphology, the dialects of Trara and those 
bf eastern Kabylia are analogous, but they differ 
in certain other respects; in the plural persons of the 
imperfect of sound verbs with radical stems, the 
Trara dialects have a doubled form yeddarbu, while 
the rural Dijidjellians have the non-doubled form 
tdarbu, from drab ‘‘to strike’; similarly in the case 
of nouns with a short vowel and final -a#, the former 
have rekkebtek, the latter rkebtek ‘“‘thy neck’, from 
vekbat; in the perfect of hollow verbs, the Trara 
dialects follow the sequence, as regards the radical 
vowel, of short with changed quality, or long with 
pure quality, according as it occurs in a closed syllable 
or not, ba‘ - sbiS - be*t “to sell’, while the rural 
peoples of Djidjelli maintain the same vowel quality 
and follow the sequence semi-long/long, ba‘ - ibi* - 
bit; to express the continuous or customary present, 
the Trara use the imperfect of the verb, without any 
special verbal prefix, while the rural Diidjellians 
make free use of the prefix ka/ku (probably derived 
from the verb kan - iktin), ka-yekteb, ku-nekteb “he 
is writing, 1 am writing’. — 

As regards syntax and vocabulary these dialects 
are characterised as follows: by the extensive use 
of an indefinite article waked or ha; the latter is 
especially prevalent in eastern Kabylia; by the 
disappearance of the direct construct relationship 
{except in groups in which the idea of a possessive 
relationship impresses itself strongly on the speaker), 
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and by the expression of this relationship by means 
of the particles di, eddi, dyal and, especially in Collo, 
ells; by the impossibility, in the Djidjelli region, of 
expressing the noun of kinship unless it has a 
pronominal suffix denoting the person with whom 
the relationship is established: ‘ammu ddi-Keddiér 
“his uncle (to him) of Keddir’. In both groups 
specifically Berber features have survived and been 
integrated into the grammatical system, such as the 
use of thejgenitive link » among the Trara, e.g. bbway 
en fatma (‘the father of Fatma’’, or the use of the 
demonstrative d, which in the Djidjelli region plays 
the role of a logical copula, as in khiuh d- ek - kayd 
“his brother (the one who) is the &a°id’’; or again, the 
transference of the number and gender of the Berber 
word to the Arabic word which has superseded it, 
e.g., in eastern Kabylia, rZel, a feminine treated as a 
masculing (Berber agar is masculine) ‘foot’, sdf, 
masculing changed to feminine (Berber feminine 
taduf) ‘wool’, ma, a singular considered as a plural 
(Berber plural aman) ‘water’; and finally, certain 
elements pf vocabulary have survived, such as words 
of Berbex forms with the prefix a- (not taking the 
Arabic definite article), or of the form ¢...#, most 
of them associated with rural life (dwellings, dome- 
stic life, domestic utensils, country life, agricultural 
implements, animals, plants, etc.). 

These two types of village dialects unquestionably 
possess considerable points of difference; but they 
have certain features in common with the dialect 
of the Moroccan Djbila to the west. The Oran group 
is nearer to the Moroccan group than to the Con- 
stantine. To the ears of townsmen, and with even 
more reason to those of the Bedouin, the speech of 
the Djbala, the Trara, and the rural Diidjellians 
sounds like a foreign tongue, whose sounds, syntax 
and vocabulary seem to them alien to Arabic, It is, 
however, Arabic, and even Arabic of an ancient 
stock, as is witnessed by certain archaisms, such as 
the preservation of the old monoliteral fa ‘‘mouth” 
in the Nedroma district, and of the final iyyesk 
among the rural Djidjellians; but at the same time 
it is an Arabic in which appears the Berber method 
of presenting ideas, and through which the substratum 
of Berber vocabulary often emerges; an Arabic, 
finally, which, retaining the marks of the bilingualism 
which preceded the supersession of Berber by 
Arabic, is still handled by those, whose ancestors 
had adopted it, with a beginner’s clumsiness. 

{b) Urban dialects. These do not form a 
homogeneous group, and the listing and description 
of these dialects is far from complete. They are 
divided into two classes—Jewish and Muslim. 

Jewish dialects. The North African Jews are 
almost entirely city-dwellers in Algeria. Apart from 
the semi-nomadic group of the Bahisiyya in the 
Souk-Ahras region, now dispersed, they all live in 
towns. Only those Jewish communities which, 
because of their populousness and strong social 
cohesion, constitute societies distinct from and 
virtually alien to the Muslim majority around them, 
possess any special form of Arabic; for instance the 
communities of Oran, Tlemcen, Miliana, Médéa, 
Algiers and Constantine. Although the Jewish 
dialects differ from one city to another, they share 
certain common characteristics. 

The phonetic system is rather changed in these 
dialects, especially as spoken by women: loss of the 
interdentals th, dh, dk, which revert to #, d, @; the 
unvoiced dental ¢ becomes the affricate ts, in Oran 
and Tlemcen, a change which leads to confusion with 
the fricatives sk and s and the sibilants # (dj) and s; 
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the excessive rolling of 7, very noticeable in Algiers; 
a general inability correctly to pronounce back 
consonants; thus 7, glottal check, for &, in Algiers, 
and, in Tlemcen and Oran (as in Jewish Fez), & for k, 
and tsk for k; the muting of the aspirate, especially 
in Algiers; the decay of the short vowels, in which 
the neutral sound e predominates; an excessive syl- 
labic curtailment which gives the impression that 
the language consists wholly of consonants, where 
the only vowels are those which are absolutely 
indispensable to the pronunciation of the consonants 
and to the definition of morphological groups; e.g. 
yiktbu “they write’, drabtu “she has struck him”, 
rkebti “my neck’’, etc. Schematically, the morphology 
has forms analogous to, if not identical with, those 
described in respect of the village dialects, especially 
as regards the normalisation of paradigms and the 
strengthening of grammatical forms; it is character- 
istically Arabic. 

The dialects used by the Jewish communities 
differ from those of the urban Muslims primarily in 
vocabulary. The vocabulary, largely Arabic, never- 
theless contains a considerable foreign element: 
important borrowings from Spanish —some dating 
from the first period (imported in the 14th and 15th 
centuries by Spanish-speaking Jewish émigrés from 
Spain), and some from the second period (the Jews 
of Algeria, particularly of Algiers and Constantine, 
had continuous intercourse with the Jews of Leg- 
horn), these last coinciding chronologically with the 
Spanish contribution of the second period ; borrowings 
from Turkish, common to both the Jewish and the 
Muslim dialects; a few Berber loan words; and finally 
considerable borrowings from Hebrew, especially of 
words appertaining to the intellectual or religious 
life. It should be emphasised that the Jews of 
Algeria write their Judaeo-Arabic in a special 
cursive Hebrew, and not in Arabic characters, But 
their more rapid Europeanization, stimulated by the 
progressive dislocation of communities and the 
break-down of the division into quarters, is leading 
to the substitution of French for the traditional 
dialect among the younger generation, and also of 
the latin script for the Hebrew cursive. 

Muslim dialects. The Muslim urban popula- 
tions present great human, and therefore, linguistic, 
variety. Some of them preserved the use of the 
Arabic of the first stratum, such as is found in 
Tlemcen, Nédroma, Cherchell, Dellys, Djidjelli, and 
Collo. On the other hand, at Ténés, Miliana, Médéa, 
Blida, Bougie, Mila, Philippeville, and Constantine, 
it is only discovered among the older generation, and 
seems doomed to early extinction, if, indeed, it has 
not already disappeared. The old cities everywhere 
bear the marks of the external influences to which 
they have been subjected in the course of centuries, 
and to which they are still subject; that of the rural 
populations and that of the Bedouin. The populations 
of certain towns are replenished by the contributions 
of their surrounding rural areas, as for instance in the 
cases of Nédroma, Dijidjelli and Collo, where the 
dialect tends to conform to that of the surrounding 
villagers. In other cases, the townsmen have borrowed 
the language of the neighbouring Bedouin collective, 
or sedentary Bedouin, groups; for instance, in 
Tlemcen, Ténés, Blida, Miliana, Médéa, Mila, Philip- 
peville, and Constantine. Although, on the whole, 
the language of these old centres has remained 
urban, there are others where the Bedouin dialect is 
almost completely dominant: for instance, in Oran, 
Mostaganam, Mascara, Mazouna, and Béne (and 
similarly, in the extreme east of the Maghrib, at 


Tripoli and Benghazi). The case of Algiers and its 
environs, and that of Bougie, are more complex 
still. Algiers and the Fahs form a melting-pot for 
urban elements, for old-established rural sedentary 
population, for newly-arrived rural elements, and 
for Bedouin who, after a period of acclimatization 
in the Chélif and the Mitidja, flock to a city life which, 
although of a proletarian nature, attracts them; 
Kabylia, moreover, disgorges its emigrants there in 
an unending stream. The Kabylian element, indeed, 
has so far taken possession of Bougie as to render 
this ancient capital and mediaeval centre of Arab 
culture, a Berber-speaking city. 

Phonetically, the urban Muslim dialects have on 
the whole the same characteristics as those of the 
village dialects and the Jewish dialects. Only the 
ancients in Ténés, Cherchell, Dellys and Constantine 
have preserved the interdentals. In Médéa, Blida 
and Algiers both the fricative and the occlusive 
pronunciation are heard together. T is everywhere 
converted to the affricate ¢s. The voiced sibilant is 
variously pronounced: aj, with an initial dental, in 
Tlemcen, Ténés, Cherchell, Médég, Blida, Algiers, 
Dellys, Mila, and Constantine: elsewhere as %. The 
exaggerated rolling of 7 could be safxl to be a typically 
urban ‘‘articulatory disease’: its presence in the 
Jewish dialects has already been nated: it is common 
in Constantine, Diidjelli, Chercltell, Tlemcen and 
Nédroma (and similarly at Tunis and Fez.) The 
change of & to >, a simple glottal check, exists at 
Tlemcen; at Djidjelli, a back & is substituted for it; 
but in all the other towns, it remains &. Ibn Khaldin 
based the essential difference between the dialects 
of the sedentary peoples and the dialects of the 
Bedouin of the Maghrib on the contrast between the 
unvoiced & voiced g, in the back velar. This distinction 
still exists; but the flow of nomadic elements into 
the cities has introduced g there; this has 
occurred at Tenes, Miliana, Médéa, Algiers itself, 
Mila and Constantine (where the two sounds, in the 
same words, are sometimes heard from the same 
mouth), Elsewhere, the presence of a g in a word 
stamps it as a loan word from Bedouin dialects. 
Everywhere the aspirate k is a weak consonant, 
liable to become mute; thus in Tlemcen ram is 
heard from rdhum “here they are!”’, and at Nédroma, 
ma-‘anda-sh for ma-‘andhda-sh ‘“‘she has not’’. 

The morphological forms contain both similar 
and dissimilar elements. Among the former should 
be noted reconstruction of defective verbs, for 
instance of khda@ ‘‘to take” and of kia “‘to eat”; the 
general use of the plural quadriliteral form snadek 
“coffers” and the diminutive mfiteh ‘‘small key’, 
and of the triliteral diminutive t/eyyel “small child” ; 
the frequent use (except at Constantine, Mila, 
Philippeville) of a sort of curious adjectival diminu- 
tive kbiber “somewhat large’? from kbiv, khikel 
“blackish” from kkel, already vouched for in al- 
Andalus; the pronunciation « or o of the pronominal 
affix of the 3rd person sing. masc., after a consonant. 
The feminine ah is peculiar to Cherchell; elsewhere 
it is invariably ha, for the 3rd person pronominal 
affix: ah is doubtless an importation from al- 
Andalus,- and there is evidence of other such impor- 
tations in the Cherchell dialect. In the 2nd and 3rd 
persons plural of the independent pronoun, the 
Cherchell dialect is also distinctive, using the forms 
entaman, himdan, while elsewhere the forms always 
used are entum, hum, or entima, hima. Although 
Nédroma, Mostaganem, Ténés, Bougie and Dijidjelli 
make no distinction between the genders of the 2nd 
person sing. of pronouns or verbs, enfa “thou” 
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(m. and f.), drabt “thou hast struck” (m. and f.), 
Miliana, Cherchell, Médéa, Blida, Algiers and Dellys 
differentiate between them, enta “thou” (m), ent 
“thou” (f.), drabt “thou (m.) -hast struck”, ¢yabti 
“thou (f.) hast struck”; differentiation of gender 
again disappears in the eastern dialects, in Collo, 
Mila, Philippeville and Constantine, but the feminine 
form enti, drabti, is extended to both genders; in 
Tunis the form is confined to the independent 
pronoun, The syllabic treatment of the persons of 
the plural, in the first form of sound verbs, produces 
aremarkable variety of forms: for ‘they strike” 
yeddarbu is the form used at Tlemcen, Nédroma, 
Mostaganem, Ténés, Miliana, Cherchell, Médéa, 
Blida, Algiers, Dellys and Collo; but i¢aybu is used 
at Bougie, Diidjelli, Philippeville, and occasionally 
in the suburds of Algiers, and yedarbu (with the 
stress on the first syllable) at Mila and Constantine. 
The attachment of personal affixes with an initial 
vowel to feminine nouns of the form fa‘la(#) poses the 
same problem of syllabic economy, to which according 
to dialect, the same solution is reached; for ‘“‘my 
neck”’ rakkebti, rkebti and rakebti. Darbet + « ‘“‘she 
has struck him”, is pronounced throughout western 
and central urban Algeria ¢arbdtu; in the Fahs of 
Algiers it is sometimes ¢rabtu; throughout the east, 
darbettu (as in the cities of Tunisia). In all the cities, 
the plural of nouns.of colour admits of a prolongation 
of the vowel «, which is known in the village dialects: 
e.g. humor “red” (even expanded to samyin in 
Nédroma and Diidjelli,) except in Dellys, where 
hiya is used, and in Collo, Mila, Constantine, and 
Philippeville, where the only form current is Amor, 
the form used in the urban and rural dialects of 
Tunisia, To indicate the possessive relationship, the 
urban dialects only use the method of direct con- 
nexion (idafa) to a limited extent; more often they 
have recourse to an analytical method, the governing 
word being linked to the governed by prepositions 
of dialectal origin, namely di (eddi), (dydal, in use 
from Tlemcen to Diidjelli, or the rival mra‘ (nta‘ 
from Tlemcen to Dellys), which prevails in Con- 
stantine. Collo often uses the relative elli as a 
particle of connexion: en-nds elli-d-dowwar ‘‘the 
people of the dowar’’. 

Every urban dialect possesses characteristics 
peculiar to itself, but the points of difference are 
becoming progressively less, only what is common 
to all being retained, and these dialects are gradually 
merging into a sort of koine of the towns. The 
constant growth of relations between urban centre 
and urban centre inspires the desire, conscious or 
unconscious, to eliminate dialectal peculiarities, and 
to produce a language which will be understood 
everywhere, which will avoid ambiguities, and which 
will not occasion surprise or be the target for mirth. 
This tendency towards uniformity is perhaps streng- 
thened by a certain concern for purism awakened 
by listening to wireless broadcasts, which are heard in 
many homes and in a still greater number of shops, 
and in every café and meeting-place. Feminine 
society, which has always constituted an important 
factor in linguistic conservatism, is being profoundly 
influenced by the radio, which brings into the home 
a “universal Arabic” and effects its general adoption, 
and also by urban life, which affords ever greater 
freedom, and provides women with more and more 
opportunities for contact with the outside world. It 
seems that the time is not far off when the urban 
Muslim dialects of Algeria will have the featureless 
appearance of uniformity, and will no longer preserve 
traces of their original characteristics except those 


fossilized in songs, proverbs, and a few ready-made 
expressions, 

(B) Bedouin dialects. In so far as they are 
known (and knowledge of them is only approximate 
and incomplete), the Bedouin dialects of Algeria 
present the appearance of a composite and hetero- 
geneous mass. The isoglosses which some have 
attempted to trace form a complex picture; the 
interpretation of this picture, if it seeks to take an 
overall view, ignores the diversity of the material 
and glosses over numerous contradictions. 

The following are the identifying marks of a 
Bedouin dialect. (a) Phonetic. A fairly general 
retention of the interdentals th, dk, dh; an occlusive 
pronunciation of the unvoiced dental #, except in 
certain oasis dialects in which it is affricated (as at 
Beni Abbés in southern Oran, or Touggourt in southern 
Constantine); the voicing of the back velar, g, k, 
only appearing in loan words and especially in the 
vocabulary of law and religion; an occasional preser- 
vation of short vowels, often complicated by a 
change in quality attributable to the influence of 
adjacent consonants or, sometimes, to that of stress. 
(b) Morphological. A certain conservatism which 
preserves in the verbal and nominal! forms traces of 
the ancient tongue; differentiation of gender in the 
second person singular of verbs and of the indepen- 
dent pronoun: ghrabt “thou (m) hast struck”, 
Ghrabti. “thou (f.) hast struck”, enta “thou (m), enti 
“thou (f.); a fairly widespread use of the dual, going 
beyond the limited use for nouns of measure and 
nouns denoting parts of the body which occur in 
pairs. (c) In syntax and vocabulary, A restricted use 
of the indefinite article wahd-el, the use of the 
undefined noun often being sufficient to indicate a 
state of indefiniteness; the frequent expression of 
the possessive relationship by the old method of 
direct connexion; the use of a vocabulary more 
exclusively Arabic than that of the sedentary 
populations. 

This group of characteristic forms constitutes a 
common basis of the Bedouin dialects. They possess 
other peculiarities, but either they do not all possess 
them or they are not alone in possessing them: for 
instance the preservation of the diphthongs ey, ow 
or their contraction to 2, 6, the sedentary dialects 
usually resolving them fully, to i, #: the use of the 
form id, not yedd “hand”, and of the preposition 
mia‘ (nta‘) “‘of’’, to the exclusion of eddi, di, dyal; the 
use of the plural form snddig (not snddeg) ‘‘coffers” 
and of the diminutive m/iis (not m/itek) ‘‘small key’’, 
for quadriliterals, and of the dimutives fufeyl, t/a, 
fil (not ffeyyel) ‘small child” for triliterals with 
a short vowel; the existence of a plural form for 
triliterals with a doubled medial consonant and short 
vowel, sherref from sharef “old, tough’, and of a 
plural mfa“la from maf<dl, e.g. mghabbna from 
maghbuin ‘‘deceived, afflicted’’; the preservation, in 
the numerals from 11-19, of the ‘ of ‘ashar, e.g. 
khums{a‘ash ‘‘fifteen’”’ (especially in southern Oran), 
the sedentary dialects habitually having khsssm- 
Stash etc. 

In order to attempt a provisional draft classification 
of the Bedouin group, only a limited number of those 
dialectal features which may properly be called 
distinctive will be selected, some phonetic, other 
morphological (but not distinctions of vocabulary, 
an enumeration of which would lead us too far. 
afield): 

(r) The pronunciation of the voiced sibilant: 
# is the pronunciation of the Bedouin dialects of 
eastern Algeria. The line of demarcation dj/% passes 
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to the east of Philippeville, Constantine and Ouled 
Rahmoun, curves south of Barika, keeps to the 
south of Hodna and veering north, reaches the 
neighbourhood of Mansoura des Bibans. It is also 
identical with that of the high plains and the Saharan 
regions of the centre and west of Algeria: the line 
of demarcation @j/Z passes to north of Ain Bessem 
in the direction of Champlain, leaves Médéa, the 
Djerbel and the Ouarsenis to the south and, at the 
altitude of Teniet el-Hadd, crosses the Sersou, 
proceeds to the south of Trézel and north of Frenda 
and Saida, and swings north towards Mercier- 
Lacombe, Saint Denis du Sig and the approaches of 
Tlemcen. Dj therefore represents the pronunciation 
of the regions of Constantine, Saint Arnaud, Sétif, 
Bord Bou Arreridj, Barika, Msila and the Hodna; 
of the Algerian Sahel, Mitidja, the valley of the 
Chélif, Dahra, the plateau of Mostaganem, the 
mountains of Mascara and the plain of Macta; 
constituting a more northerly Bedouin group. 

(z) The change of the velar fricative gh to the 
occlusive back velar &. This characterises the Saharan 
Bedouin dialects (with the exception of certain oasis 
dialects), but also extends over a considerable area 
to the north towards the high Algerian plains: the 
line of demarcation gh/k commences south of Ain 
Sefra, passes to the east of Mecheria, turns back 
towards the Khreider, follows the Chergui chott, 
leaves Trézel to the west, crosses the Sersou, passes 
to the south of Teniet el-Hadd, Berrouaghia and 
Ain Bessem, passes over the Hodna at the altitude 
of Msila, skirts Barika, E] Kantara and Biskra, and 
plunges southwards, leaving Mraier, Djemaa and 
Touggourt to the East. 

(3) The pronunciation ak after a consonant of the 
3rd person sing. masc. personal affix. This is charac- 
teristic of the Bedouin dialects of (i) Oran. The line 
of demarcation ah/u commences at Mostaganem, 
goes down towards Uzés-le-Duc, leaves Tiaret and 
Trézel to the east, follows the eastern prong of the 
Chergui chott, and passes approximately half-way 
between Géryville and Aflou: the Ouled Sidi Cheikh 
use ah, but the Doui Menia and the sedentary peoples 
of the Saoura use «; the Bedouin outskirts of 
Tlemcen and the region which lies towards Ain 
Temouchent and Oran also uses ah. (ii) Eastern 
Constantine, comprising: to the north, the inhabi- 
tants of mountains of the Collo region, which are a 
continuation of the Kroumirs and Mogods of Tunisia; 
to the south, the nomads of western Souf and of the 
Saharan zone which skirts southern Tunisia (the 
ah frequently being curtailed to @); this form is 
found among a considerable proportion of the 
Bedouin of Tunisia, and throughout Libya; all the 
rest of Algeria, both north and south, uses the forms 
tt, 0. 

(4) The structure of the 3rd person feminine of the 
perfect of sound verbs, when followed by a personal 
affix with an initial vowel, e.g. dharbet + k ‘‘she has 
struck thee”: (i) dhaybdtek is the pronunciation of 
north-eastern Constantine, as far as a line which 
starts to the east of Philippeville, reaches Jammapes 
and the Khroub, turns westwards, touches Chateau- 
dun-du-Rumel, and proceeds in the direction of 
Périgotville; of the region situated to the south of 
this line, namely the high plains of Sétif as far as 
Bordj Bou Arreridj, and also of the eastern Sahara 
as far as the outskirts of Biskra and Touggourt; of 
the Algerian Tell where the voicid sibilant is pro- 
nounced as @7; and finally of north and west Oran, 
following a line which passes south of Ammi-Moussa, 
swings southwards between Tiaret and Frenda, 


follows the Chergui chott and again swerves south, 
leaving Mechéria and Ain Sefra to the east: (ii) 
dharbettek is the pronunciation of the Constantine 
region, of Ferdjioua, and of the environs of Fedj- 
Mzala as far as Guergour; (iii) dharebtek (with the 
stress on the first syllable) extends south of a line 
joining Bordj-Bou-Arreridj and Colbert throughout 
the Hodna, south-west Constantine and the central 
Sahara; it is the pronunciation of all the Algerian 
nomads (including Teniet al-Hadd) who pronounce 
the voiced sibilant as #; and it is also the pronun- 
ciation which prevails in eastern and southern Oran, 

(5) The syllabic structure of the imperfect of sound 
verbs, first form, in the plural: yedhyab + u “‘they 
have struck”; and that of the triliteral noun fa‘la(t) 
with a suffix commencing with a vowel: rakba(t) + ¢ 
“my neck”; (i) yedharbu, rakebti (with the stress on 
the first syllable) is found throughout the=Con- 
stantine region except in El-Kantara, on the high 
Algerian plains and in the whole of the east, central 
and west Sahara; the dialects of the south-east have 
a clearly-defined tendency to prolongate the vowel 
receiving the stress; (ii) yedhdhaybu, rakkebti, with 
doubling of the medial and stress of the second 
syllable, is prevalent in El-Kantara and the region 
of Philippeville; these are the forms in use in the 
north of Algeria, wherever the voiced sibilant is dj, 
including Teniet el-Hadd; they are also used through- 
out north and west Oran ; the dividing-line yedhdharbu/ 
yedhaybu passes between Tiaret and El-Ousseukh, 
follows the northern edge of the Chegui chott, and 
swings south, leaving Mechéria to the west and 
Ain Sefra to the east. 

(6) The conjugation of defective verbs (imperfect 
and imperfect a): mshda - yemshi ‘“‘to go” and nsé- 
yensad “‘to forget”: (i) northern Constantine, from 
the Tunisian frontier as far as a line which drops 
rapidly from Béne towards Ain Beida, and the 
eastern Sahara as far as Sidi Okba and El-Oued, use 
the forms msha (mshé) - mshet - mshi - yemshi - 
yemshi; nsa (nsé) - nset - ns - yensa - tensi - yensu; 
(ii) central Constantine, from the northern boundary 
delineated above as far as the outskirts of Biskra 
and Mdoukal, along a line which follows thS Hodna 
depression and rises again towards Mansoura des 
Bibans as far as Kabylia, has forms which are 
completely resolved: msha - mshat - mshaw - yemshi - 
yemshiw -; nsa - nsat - nsdw - yensa - tensa - yensaw, 
analogous to those of the sedentary dialects; (iii) 
throughout Bedouin Algeria, from the Sahara to the 
sea, and in a large part of Oran, bounded on the east 
by a line which, starting from the outskirts of Oran 
itself, passes to the south of Saint Denis-du-Sig and 
to the north of Cacherou, leaves Frenda to the east 
and proceeds southwards, passing between Aflou and 
Géryville, the conjugation of verbs with imperfect + 
and imperfect @ is characterised by a peculiar usage: 
yemshi - yemshi on the one hand, yensa - tensay - 
yensa@w on the other; this usage is found again in 
western Oran, from a line running east of Tlemcen, 
passing east of the Homeyan, and curving westwards 
north of Ain Sefra; (iv) central Oran, comprising 
the regions of Ain Temouchent, Sidi bel-Abbés, 
Mascara, Saida, Méchéna, Géryville, Ain Sefra and 
Ouled Sidi Sheikh, has the forms yemshu, tensi, yensi. 

By drawing up a table of all the different cha- 
racteristics, there emerge, despite the overlapping 
and contradictions which blur the boundaries and 
split up geographical areas, four, or perhaps five 
distinct basic groups: 

(i) The Bedouin dialects of eastern Constantine, 
the region of La Calle and Souf (Cantineau’s group 
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E): the pronunciations are #, gh, ah, dharbatek, 
yedharbu, rakebti, mshet - mshi - yemshu, nset - ns@ - 
uensi - yensu. The final y vowel tends to become i 
(imdla); diphthongs are generally reduced to é, 6. 

(ii) The Bedouin dialects of central and western 
Oran (Cantineau’s group D): the pronunciations are 
4%, gh, ah, dharebtek, yedhdharbu, rakkebis, yemshu, 
tensi - yensua; diphthongs are either correctly preser- 
ved ey, ow, or reduced to @, 6. 

(iii) The Bedouin dialects of central and Saharan 
Algeria (Cantineau’s group A): the pronunciations 
are 4, k for gh, u, dharebtek, yedharbu, rakebti; diph- 
thongs are either correctly preserved or reduced 
to é, 6. 

(iv) The Bedouin dialects of the Tell and of the 
Algerian-Oran Sahel (Cantineau’s group B): the 
pronunciations are dj, gh, «“ (0), dharbatek, yedh- 
dharbu, rakkebti; diphthongs are sometimes preserved 
sometimes reduced to ?, %, and final « is pronounced o. 

These two last groups have the same conjugation 
of the defective verb: msha - mshat - mshdw - yemshu,; 
ns@ - nsat - nsdw - tensady - yensaw. 

(v) The dialects of the high plains of Constantine, 
covering the north of Hodna and the belt which 
extends roughly from Bordj Bou Arreridj to the 
valley of the Seybouse, occupies an intermediary 
position between groups i, iii and iv, and the seden- 
tary dialects (Cantineau’s group C): the pronuncia- 
tions are dj, gh, u, dharbetteh, yedharbu, rakebti; the 
diphthongs are reduced to ¢ and #, and the con- 
jugation of the defective verb is completely restored, 
as in the urban and village dialects; these dialects 
can be regarded as a complementary group, if not 
as an independent one: they are the dialects of the 
lold Zirid state of the Kal‘a, a centre of sedentary 
peoples buried beneath the mass of the Bedouin. 

It cannot be pretended that any interpretation 
of this classification can be other than a hazardous 
and debatable undertaking. Having due regard to 
the delicacy of the task, it may be hazarded that 
group i is connected with the Tunisian group which 
W. Margais considers Sulaymite; following him let 
us call it group S. Group ii is probably an extension 
of the eastern Moroccan group, which G. S. Colin 
considers Ma‘kilian; let us call it group M. Group iii 
comprises the most truly Sahara Bedouin elements, 
at once the most imposing and the most united, 
including the Chaamba, the Larbaa, the Ouled Nail, 
the Arab Cheraga; the dialectal area of these nomads 
extends over a wide area of the north—more to the 
east than to the west—covering the nomad’s pasture 
grounds and the grazing lands of the high plains. 
The northern part of their domain forms a large zone 
of transition shared with group iv. They are grouped 
in the valley of the Chélif, and stretch as far as the 
environs of Relizane and Mostaganem in the west, 
and into Mittidja and as far as Kabylia in the east. 
Let us call group iii H! and group iv H*, conjecturing 
a vast implantation there of Hilali Arabic, the 
Arab element (perhaps that of the Athbedj and the 
Zoghba) intermixed with a Zenata element. The 
proportion of Arabicised Berbers is doubtless more 
considerable in the north of the high plains and along 
the Tell Atlas. Group v, an extremely complex 
group, is inserted like a wedge between the still 
Berber-speaking groups of Kabylia and the Chaouia 
region; it to is perhaps consonant with an implan- 
tation of Hilali Arabic (Riyadh?) in the formerly 
‘Adjisa and Kutdma territories; let us call it H?. 

We do not profess to define the precise disposit:on 
of the zones of transition between the various groups, 
or to determine the possible preponderance in them 


of one type of dialect as opposed to another. It is, 
however, suggested that group H! succeeded, in the 
course of centuries, in spreading further afield, to 
the detriment of groups H* and H?, as a result of 
the political superiority enjoyed by those forming 
that group: it was a case of warlike pastoral nomads, 
imbued with the spirit of conquest, confronting 
people who were at the same time small agricul- 
turalists and semi-nomadic, semi-settled. In the same 
way group H* must have impinged strongly on the 
territories of the settled regions of western Constan- 
tine: hence the presence of sedentary dialectal forms 
emerging from the superimposed Bedouin dialect as 
surviving witnesses to a group of dialects which have 
been superseded. On the other hands, more recently 
we see that not only is Bedouin linguistic expansion 
being checked, owing to the decline of the pastoral 
life, to its geographical limitation and even, at 
many points, to its disappearance, but that the 
sedentary dialectal elements are gaining ground, 
especially in the northern areas. 

Although any forecast must be risky, one is 
inclined to believe that the social changes whose 
effects are daily experienced by the Arabic-speaking 
peoples of Algeria can divert the spoken idiom into 
new channels. In the land in which they live, the 
towns, few in number, enclosed with walls whose 
gates were closed at nightfall, have remained, for 
thousands of years, alien intruders in a rural and 
pastoral, composite and inorganic world. The towns 
of modern Algeria, whether legacies of the past or 
recent creations, some of them populous centres, all 
of them centres of economic activity, exercise a 
magnetic influence on many a district of the former 
Regency, even the most distant, to which they 
represent labour markets and a source of livelihood; 
and, one might add, melting-pots in which is being 
produced a koine of Algerian Arabic which is capable 
of causing the extinction of the old regional dialects. 

Bibliography: W. Marcais, Le dialecte arabe 

parlé 4 Tlemcen, Paris 1902; idem Le dialecte arabe 

des Ulad Brahim de Saida, Paris 1908; Ph. Margais, 

Contribution a V étude du parler avabe de Bou Sa‘ada, 

Cairo 1945; idem, Le parler arabe de Dyidjelli, 
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@’ Algers, Paris 1912; G. Delphin, Recueil de textes 
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1940; J. Desparmet, Enseignement de l’arabe 
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1939, 1940, 1941. (PH. Margais) 

(2) The Berber dialects [see BERBER]. 

ALGIERS [see av-DJazA71R]. 

ALGOL [see NuDJM}. 

ALGOMAIZA [see NuDJUM]. 

ALGORITHMUS is the old name for the 
process of reckoning with Arabic numerals. In 
mediaeval treatises the word is spelt in various 
ways: e.g. Algorismus, Alchoarismus, Alkauresmus, 
etc., corruptions of the nisba of the oldest known 
writer on Arabic arithmetic: Muhammed b. Misa al- 
Kh*irizmi (g.v.]. His book was translated into Latin 
in the r2th century by an unknown author, and the 
only known copy at Cambridge has been edited by 
B. Boncompagni (Trattati d’aritmetica i, Rome 1857). 
It opens with the words: “dixit Algorithmi’’, the 
word is here correctly given in the form of an Arabic 
nisba, i.e. as a proper naine; it is strange that it 
should afterwards have come to mean the new 
process of reckoning with Arabic figures, as contrasted 
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with the system of counting by the Greco-Roman 
abacus. Of the numerous attempts to explain the 
word it is enough to mention a derivation from a 
philosopher Algus, and a supposed origin from the 
Arabic article al combined with the Greek d&prOudc, 
hence the form ‘‘Algarithmus’’. The right explanation 
was given by M. Reinaud in his Mémoire sur l’ Inde, 
303-4, in the year 1849, before the Cambridge 
manuscript had been edited, but the false acceptation 
prevailed, and Algorithm (or Algorism) is still used 
in the sense of “system of numeration, arithmetic’’. 
(H. Suter) 

ALHABOR (see NuUDJUM]. 

ALHAIOT [see NuDJOM]. 

ALHAMA [see AL-HAMMA]. 

ALHAMBRA [see GHARNATA]. 

ALHUCEMAS [see AL-KHUZAMA]. 

‘ALI, MusTaFA B. AHMAD B. ‘ABD AL-MAWLA 
CeLesl, one of the most outstanding repre- 
sentatives of Turkish literature of the 16th 
century. Born at Gallipoli in 948/1541, from the 
age of 10 he studied under Suriri, great expert in 
Persian language and literature, and then under the 


Arab poet Muhyi ’1-Din. In 965/1557 he presented to | 


the heir-apparent Selim his work entitled Mihr «- 
Mah, a step which determined his future career (see 
Dozy, Cat. cod. or. bibl. Acad. Lugd. Batavae, ii, 128). 
He became a member of the circle of his fellow- 
citizen Mustafa, tutor to the prince, and was for a 
long time attached to this important figure as a 
private secretary. Selim II, on his accession, con- 
firmed him in this post, and about the same time 
he made the acquaintance of Nishandji, through 
whom he acquired knowledge of numerous events. 
In 976/1568 he accompanied Mustafa to Egypt, but 
this visit was abruptly terminated by the latter’s 
dismissal. In 1570, Mustafa was placed in command 
of the army charged with the conquest of Cyprus, 
and ‘Ali, as his secretary, witnessed the achievements 
of the Ottoman fleet and army. During the following 
years he lived in Rumelia, and in 980/1572 he 
compiled the Heft Madjlis or Heft Dastan (MS 
Laleli, Istanbul, no. 2114; printed edition in the 
collections of the Zkdam) in which he described, in 
a pompous style, the end of the reign of Suleyman I 
and the accession of Selim II. About the same time 
he compiled a collection of poetry in Turkish, con- 
sisting mainly of kasidas and ghazals. He also pro- 
duced a Persian diwan (see Fliigel, Die arab., pers., 
und tiirk. Hss. der K.K. Hofbtbl. zu Wien, i, 651). 
‘Ali is, however, only ranked as a second-rate poet, 
as his poetry shows little feeling or sensibility. In 
1577, he was again Mustafa’s secretary when the 
latter was placed in command of an expedition to 
Persia; he was the author of numerous victory 
proclamations sent from the Caucasus. He took 
advantage of his stay in those areas to collect a 
mass of information on the customs and legends 
of the populations of the Caucasus, and especially 
those of Gilan, Shirwan and Georgia. After the dis- 
missal of Mustafa, ‘Ali returned to Istanbul; the 
sudden death of his protector placed him in a difficult 
position, but did not interfere with his literary 
activity. He dedicated to the Sultan his Mirat al- 
‘Awdalim which gives an account of the miracles of 
the Creation and the Prophets (MSS: Istanbul 
Universitesi Kiitiiphanesi, nos. 17397-96; Esad Efendi 
Kiittiphanesi, no. 2407; cf. Fliigel, loc. cit., ii, 94; 
Pertsch, Verz. d. turk. Hss.... 24 Berlin, nos. 36, 
558). Soon afterwards he completed the Nusrat- 
name, which deals with the expedition to Iran (Esad 
Ef. Kiitiip., no. 2433; Rieu, Cat. of the Turk. MSS. 
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in the Brit. Mus., p. 61). The ceremony of the cir- 
cumcision of the heir-apparent Mehmed, one of the 
most magnificent ceremonies which took place in the 
Ottoman Empire, was the occasion of a descriptive 
work which gained him an introduction to the prince: 
Diami* al-Hubir der Madjdlis al-Sdér (Istanbul, 
Nuruosmaniye Kiitiip., no. 4318). 

In 995/1586 he compiled the Manaktb-1 Huner- 
weradn, in which he collected important material on 
some hundreds of calligraphists, miniaturists, illu- 
minators and bookbinders (see Fliigel, loc. cit., ii, 
386; edited by [bniilemin Mahmiid Kemal, Istanbul 
1926). The Zubdat al-Tawdarikk, the Turkish trans- 
lation of an Arabic work, dates from the same 
period (Fliigel, ibid., ii, 90;. Ist. Univ. Kiitip., 
nos, 2378-2386). Interested in mysticism and 
pantheism, he gave in the Hilyat al-Ridjal (Rieu, 
loc, cit., p. 19; Pertsch, Die turk. Hss. ... zt Gotha, 
75; Ist. Univ. Kiitiip., nos. 1329, 404) detailed 
information on the saints, their hierarchy and their 
influence; he also composed a diwan entitled La*that 
al-Hakikat (Rieu, loc. cit., 261; Ist. Univ. Kiitiip., 
nos. 651, 1963). Appointed katib of the Janis- 
saries, then defter emini, he applied himself to 
tracing the course of history down to his own times; 
he wished, however, to produce his work at Cairo, 
then the greatest book centre of the Muslim world. 
Mehmed III who, on his accession, accorded him 
privileged treatment, appointed him defterdaér of 
Egypt, but the hostility of certain wazirs caused 
him to lose this post. From 1000-1007/1592-9 he 
wrote his great work, Kunh al-Akhbar, in four parts 
(printed at Istanbul between 1277/1861 and 1285/ 
1869 in 5 vols., covering the period up to the reign 
of Mehmed II; no printed edition of the remaining 
150 years exists). In the first part, he recounts the 
ancient legends concerning the prophets; in the 
second, he treats of Muhammad and Islam. He was 
so convinced of the important role played by his 
nation in the development of Islam that he entitled 
the third part “The Turko-Tatar chapter’. The 
fourth part is devoted to the formation of the 
states and to Ottoman history. A geographical 
dictionary is appended to the work. The Kunh al. 
Akhbar is among the most important Ottoman 
historical works. Although the information given by 
‘Ali on the pre-Islamic period is of no great value, 
on the subject of Ottoman history, especially that 
of the 16th century, he is extremely valuable. His 
passion for truth even leads him to criticise the 
actions of certain sultans, and in general he speaks 
favourably of non-Muslims. His style, poetical to 
begin with, becomes more simple as he procee.is, 

Later he wrote a historical summary of the Muslim 
World, entitled Fusil al-Hall wa ’l-“Akd Usul al- 
Khardj wa ’l-Nakd, which is one of the most popular 
works in Turkish (see, e.g., the MS in Nuruosmaniye 
Kiitiip., no. 3399). As a reward for his literary 
activities. he was appointed pasha of Dijidda; in 
1008/1600 he wrote his last work, Halat al-Kahira min 
al-‘Adat al-Tahira (MSS: Esad Ef. Kiitiip., no. 2407; 
Cairo, Bibl. Khédiv., Cat. des ouvr. turcs, 197), a 
short but significant work. He died the same year. 

‘Aliis a particularly attractive character: although, 
in the circles in which he moved, violence and 
intrigue seem to have the rule, he showed himself 
always to be loyal, kindly and upright. His integrity 
and seriousness explain why he failed to win the 
goodwill of the rough and unpolished men of that 
period; even the Grand Vizier Siyawush Pasha, a 
remarkable man, viewed him with contempt. On the 
other hand, every writer of the period was his friend. 
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Bibltography: His life and works have been 
described by J. von Hammer-Purgstall, Gesch. 4. 
osman. Reiches, iv, 308, 651 ff.; idem, Gesch. d. 
osman. Dichtkunst, iii, 115 ff.; by Mehmed Tahir 
b. Riffat, Méiwerrikhin-i ‘Othmaniyyeden ‘Ali 
we-Katib Celebi’nin Terdjtime-i Hélleri, Salonica 
1322/1906; and by Ibniilemin Mahmid Kem§l, 
op. cit. Cf. also Cat. cod. or. bibl. Acad Lugd. Bat., 
1873, v. 57; Fliigel, loc. cit., ii, 94; JA, 1869, 
76, 90 ff. (K. SUssHi—em-R. MantRan) 
‘ALI 3. at-‘ABBAS at-Mapjisi, medieval 

medical writer, commonly known to the West 
as Haly Abbas. He was born in al-Ahw4z from old 
Persian stock, as his title al-Madjiisi shows. He pro- 
bably moved to Shiraz at an early date, for he made 
his medical studies under a physician of that city, 
Abi Mahir Misa b. Sayyar, and dedicated his 
magnum opus to its ruler, ‘Adud al-Dawla the 
Buwayhid. This book he named the Kamil al-Sina‘a 
or K. al-Maliki; the medieval Latin translators 
named it the Liber Regius. It derives its title from 
the dedication to ‘Adud al-Dawla. The exact date 
af ‘Ali’s death is not known. It occurred between 
g82 and 995 A.D. 

The Kamil al-Sind‘a, upon which the importance 
of ‘Ali b. ‘Abbas depends, was deliberately written 
to fall mid-way between the lengthy al-Ha@wi and 
the brief al-Mansari, both works of al-Razi. It was 
immediately recognised as a master-piece and was 
adopted as the chief textbook ot medicine for stu- 
dents. Some hundred years later it was overshadowed 
by the Kanin of Ibn Sind. But it remained suffi- 
ciently popular to be translated into Latin in full by 
Stephan of Antioch in 1127 and this translation to 
be printed in Venice on 1492 and in Lyons in 1523. 
The surgical section of the book had already been 
translated by Constantine the African in the 11th 
century and was used by the School of Salerno. 
(Printed in Constantini Africant Operum Reliquia, 
1539.) The Arabic text was reproduced in Cairo, 
Balak 1294/1877, and in 1903 the anatomical section 
was translated into French (P. de Koning, Trois 
traités d’anatomie arabe, Leiden 1903, 90-427). 

Bibliography: Jbn al-Kifti (Lippert), 232; 
Ibn Abt Usaybi‘a, i, 236; Brockelmann, i, 273, 
S i, 423; G. Sarton, Introduction to the History of 
Science, i; E. G. Browne, Avabtan Medicine, 
Cambridge 1921, 53 ff.; D. Campbell, Arabian 
Medicine, London 1926, 74; C. Elgood, Medical 
History of Persia, Cambridge 1951, 155. 

; (C. ELtcoop) 

‘ALI 5. ‘ABD ALLAH B. at-‘ABBAS was the 
ancestor of the ‘Abbasids. According to Muslim 
tradition, ‘All was born in the year 40/661, the very 
same night in which the caliph ‘Ali was assassinated; 
but there are also other statements concerning the 
year of his birth. His mother was called Zur‘a bint 
Mishrah. His grandfather al-‘Abbas was the uncle of 
the Prophet, and on account of his high birth and his 
personal gifts ‘All attained to great distinction. He 
was looked upon as the handsomest and most pious 
Kurayshite of his time, and received the surname 
of ‘‘al-Sadjdjad’’ (he who prostrates himself often) 
because of his constant praying. His piety did not 
prevent him from plotting secretly against the 
Umayyads, and was therefore banished from the 
capital by the caliph al-Walid I. He went to live in 
the province of al-Sharat on the border between 
Arabia and Palestine. Here he died in 117/735-6 or 
118 in the village of Humayma. This place remained 
the headquarters of the ‘Abbasid propaganda, after 
‘Ali’s son Muhammed, the father of the future 


caliphs al-Saffah and al-Mansir, had been recognised 
as the head of the ‘Abbasids. 

Bibliography: Ibn Sa‘d, v, 229 ff.; Ya‘kabi 
(Houtsma), ii, 314 ff.; Tabari, ii, 16 ff.; Ibn al- 
Athir, ii, 16 ff.; Ibn Khallikan (transl. by de Slane), 
ii, 216 ff.; Weil, Gesch. d. Chalifen, i, 333; ii, 18; 

' Miller, Der Islam im Morgen- und Abendland, i, 
444. (K. V. ZETTERSTEEN) 
‘ALI 8. ABI TALIB, cousin and son-in-law 

of Muhammad, and fourth caliph, was one 
of the first to believe in Mubammad’s mission. 

Whether he was the second after Khadidja, or the 

third after Khadidja and Abi Bakr, was much 
disputed between Shi‘ites and Sunnis. He was at 
that time aged 10 or 11 at most, and Muhammad 
had taken him into his own household to relieve 
the boy’s father Abii Talib, who had fallen into 
poverty. One narrative, which is open to criticism 


|. on several counts, represents ‘Ali as having occupied 


the Prophet’s bed on the night when the latter left 
Mecca for Medina, so that the conspirators, on 
entering the house in order to kill Muhammad, 
were surprised to discover his young cousin sleeping 
there. After restoring to their owners the objects 
which Muhammad was holding on trust, ‘Ali 
rejoined the Prophet at Kuba. Some months later, 
he married Muhammad’s daughter Fatima [9.v.], 
and of their marriage were born al-Hasan and al- 
Husayn ([gq.v.]. During the lifetime of Fatima ‘Ali 
took no other wife. 

Military exploits. In Muhammad’s lifetime 
‘All took part in almost all the expeditions, often as 
standard-bearer, twice only as commander (at Fadak 
in 6/628, and in al-Yaman in 10/632). He always 
displayed a courage, which later on became legendary ; 
at Badr he killed a large number of Kurayshites; 
at Khaybar he used a heavy door as a shield, and 
the victory of the Muslims over the Jews was due 
to his ardour; at Hunayn (8/630) he was one of those 
who stoutly defended the Prophet. After the 
Prophet’s death, he took no part in any military 
expedition, for reasons unknown. ‘Umar is said to 
have prevented the Kurayshites from going out to 
the provinces, but ‘Uthm4n removed all obstacles to 
their movements. It is possible that ‘Ali himself had 
no wish to absent himself from Medina; perhaps it 
was simply his state of health which kept him from 
fighting, although several feats are attributed to him 
at the battles of the ‘“Camel’’ and Siffin, in 36/656 
and 37/657, when he was already sixty years old. 

In addition, ‘Alf performed several other functions 
for the Prophet. He was one of his secretaries, and 
on occasion was charged with missions which might 
be called diplomatic; on two occasions he was 
deputed to destroy idols. He executed with his own 
hand enemies condemned to death by the Prophet, 
and with al-Zubayr supervised the massacre of the 
Bani Kurayza (5/627). In 9/631 he read to the 
assembled pilgrims at Mina the first seven verses 
of the siira Barda?a (ix). 

Dispute with Abi Bakr. During the election 
of Abia Bakr [q.v.] as Muhammad’s successor, ‘AI, 
with Talha, al-Zubayr, and several other Com- 
panions, remained apart in the Prophet’s house to 
watch over his body and prepared for its burial. 
Although solicited to do so by al-SAbbas and also, 
it is said, by Abii Sufyan, he made no effort to keep 
the control of the Community in the hands of the 
Hiashimites. When those persons who had at first 
abstained from recognizing Abi Bakr gradually 
accepted his election, ‘Ali maintained his refusal for 
six months. His position was complicated by a 
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question of inhemtance; Fatima had asserted a | later on to Medina and besieged “‘the House, ’’the 


claim to the lands held by her father, which Abi 
Bakr firmly rejected on the ground of Muhammad’s 
saying that ‘Prophets have no heirs’’. Whether SAli 
really hoped to succeed Muhaminad is doubtful. The 
Arabs as a rule chose as their chiefs men of mature 
age (in 11/633 ‘Ali was a little over thirty) and 
showed no inclination to legitimism. The Shi‘ites, by 
inventing or interpreting in the light of their beliefs 
certain words said to have used by Muhammad 
concerning ‘Ali (see Wensinck, Handbook, s.v. ‘Ali), 
have always maintained that the Prophet intended 
to transmit the succession to his son-in-law and 
cousin, but it is certain, in any case, that in his last 
illness he did not express this desire. 

Relations with ‘Umar. According to the 
Muslim authors, ‘Ali was a valued counsellor of the 
caliphs who preceded him; but although it is probable 
that he was asked for advice on legal matters in 
view of his excellent knowledge of the Kur’4n and 
the sunna, it is doubtful whether his advice was 
accepted by ‘Umar on political questions. In regard 
to the famous diwan, at least, ‘Ali held a view 
entirely opposed to that of the caliph, for on being 
questioned on this subject by ‘Umar he recommended 
the distribution of the entire revenue without 
holding anything in reserve (al-Baladhuri, ap. 
Caetani, Annali, A.H. 40, § 275). During the lifetime 
of ‘Umar (and of ‘Uthman), ‘Ali held no office, 
éither military or political, except the lieutenancy 
of Medina during ‘Umar’s journey to Palestine and 
Syria (al-Tabari, i, 2404, 2522); for this reason he 
alone was absent from the meeting at Djabiya [q.v.]} 
at which the military commanders and leading 
personages convoked by ‘Umar gave approval to 
measures of the greatest importance on the regulation 
of the conquests and the diwan. Further evidence 
of ‘Ali’s lack of complete agreement with the 
policies of Abii Bakr and ‘Umar is contained in the 
received tradition relating to the shiva [see ‘UTHMAN 
B. ‘AFFAN], according to which ‘Ali, on being asked 
by ‘Abd al-Rahman b. ‘Awf whether he engaged 
himself to follow, together with the Kur?dn and the 
sunna, the work (/i‘l, sira) of the preceding caliphs, 
gave an evasive answer. 

The Opposition to ‘SUthman. During the 
caliphate of ‘Uthm4n, ‘Ali, with other Companions 
(notably Falha and al-Zubayr), frequently accused 
him of deviating from the Kur?4n and the sunna of 
Muhammad, particularly in the application of the 
hudid [see aAL-HURMUZAN]. SAIi insisted upon the 
duty of applying the divine Law; he was among 
those who demanded that the legal punishment for 
drinking should be inflicted on al-Walid b. SUkba, 
viceroy of Kifa, and in some accounts is said to 
have carried out the whipping with his own hand. 
With ‘Abd al-Rahman b. ‘Awf he reproached 
‘Uthm4n with introducing bida‘, such as making 
four rvak‘as at ‘Arafat and Mina in place of two 
(cf. Wensinck, Handbook, s.v. SAli). But on political 
questions also he ranged himself with ‘Uthm4n’s 
opponents and was recognized by them as their 
chief, or one of their chiefs, at least morally. E.g. 
(x) when Abia Dharr al-Ghifari [g.v.], who preached 
against the misdeeds of the powerful, was exiled 
from Medina, ‘Ali with his sons went to salute him 
on his departure in spite of ‘Uthm4n’s prohibition, 
and provoked thereby a violent dispute with 
‘Uthman. (2) When the rebels who came from Egypt 
to Medina opened negotiations with ‘Uthman, ‘Ali 
was their intermediary, or one of their intermediaries 
(see e.g. al-Tabari, i, 2969). (3) When they returned 


asked ‘Ali to put himself at their head (idem, i, 
2965); although he refused, nevertheless by his 
attitude he encouraged the rebels during the siege, 
and there are reasons for suspecting him to have 
been in agreement with them in demanding the 
caliph’s abdication, at the same time that any 
participation by him in the bloody conclusion of 
the conflict is to be excluded. (4) After his election 
as caliph, his partisans included those persons who 
are known to have been hostile to the government 
on economic questions, such as al-Ashtar [q.v.], Ibn 
al-Kawwa’, Sa‘sa‘a and others (al-Mas‘idi, iv, 261; 
al-Tabari, i, 2916, 2908, etc.). His own programme in 
face of the various financial demands put forward 
by the mukétila (division of the surplus of the 
revenues, distribution of the domanial lands, etc.) is 
not known. It is recorded only that on becoming 
caliph he distributed the entire sums which he found 
in the bayt al-mal of Medina, Basra and Kifa, and 
the whole of the provisions collected in the bayt ai 
faSam (cf. also Annali, 40 A.H., §§ 276-80), an 
action which is to be regarded not simply as a 
demagogic gesture but as the consequence of the 
view that he had previously expressed to ‘Umar. 
He is said also to have wished to distribute the 
Sawad (i.e. the domanial lands in al-‘Irak), but to 
have refrained through fear of legal disputes (al- 
Baladhuri, Futuéh, 265 f.). 

Apart from this, there is no statement which 
authorizes us to regard him as an extremist; on the 
contrary, he was hostile to the Saba’iyya, the 
followers of ‘Abd Allah b. Saba? [g.v.], and when 
they exalted him beyond measure he rid himself of 
them; he iried to cut himself loose from the nu/far, 
the besiegers of ‘“‘the House’ (of ‘Uthman) and 
their adherents, as soon as circumstances allowed 
him to do so (al-Jabari, i, 3163-5, 3182). By. his 
extreme attachment to Islam ‘Ali was driven to 
attach an absolute superiority in merit to priority 
of conversion and to services rendered to Islam in 
its early days, over other claims such as nobility of 
birth and political or administrative ability. Ia his 
conflict with the government he continually appealed 
to the duty of applying the Kur?4n and following the 
sunna of the Prophet, which in his view were being 
neglected. Whether by this policy, or because, 
aiming to defend the right of the Hashimid house to 
the caliphate, he was bound to oppose the principle 
which extended this right to the whole of Muham- 
mad’s tribe, he set the Kuraysh against him, 
although himself of Kuraysh; in returr. he had the 
support of most of the Ansar, of the other non- 
Kurayshite Arabs who had been amongst the Old 
Believers, of the mukatila in the provinces, and the 
depressed classes in general (A ghani, xi, 31). 

Election of ‘Ali and early measures, 
When ‘Uthm4n was killed the Umayyads fled from 
Medina and the opposition remained masters of 
the situation. Since ‘Ali was the person for whom 
they had most respect, he was invited to succeed 
to the caliphate. The traditions on the manner 
and circumstances of his election (the most com- 
monly accepted date is 18 Dhu ’l-Hidjdja 35/17 
June 656) are contradictory in regard to his willing- 
ness to accept it. His partisans on the other hand 
were ready to employ violence against those who 
refused to recognize him (including Jalha and al- 
Zubayr); nevertheless there were some who would 
not yield and who left Medina, e.g. ‘Abd Allah b. 
‘Umar, Sa‘d b. Abi Wakkas, al-Mughira b. Shu‘ba, 
Muhammad b. Maslama al-Ansari, Usama b. Zayd. 
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Mu‘awiya was therefore able to maintain that the 
election was invalid because made by a minority; to 
this ‘Ali replied that the election of the caliph was a 
right of those persons (Ansar, Muh4djiriin, or Badr- 
combatants) who were present in Medina at the 
relevant time. What is certain is that ‘Ali allowed 
himself to be nominated also by the rebels who had 
SUthm4n’s blood on their hands. This was an error, 
in that it exposed him to accusations of complicity in 
their crime, although some traditions represent him 
as vainly endeavouring to rid himself of the most 
factious of his partisans. In spite of counsels by Ibn 
‘Abbas to go slowly, ‘Ali at once took some of the 
measures demanded by the opposition from ‘Uthman: 
he removed the governors appointed by the latter 
and wherever possible replaced them by governors 
of his own party, and satisfied the populace by 
distributions of money, made with a laudable equity. 
The report of ‘Uthm4n’s murder and of ‘Ali’s 
protection of those guilty of it had in the meantime 
provoked strong reactions in Mecca, Syria and Egypt. 
Mu‘&wiya, governor of Syria and cousin of “Uthman, 
accused ‘Ali of complicity with the murderers and 
refused to pay homage to him. ‘Ali hastily collected 
troops to force him to obedience, but another serious 
rebellion compelled him to delay action in Syria, 
while Mu‘awiya for his part maintained a prudent 
waiting policy. 

Rebellion of ‘Aisha, Talha and al- 
Zubayr. Although ‘A?isha had supported the 
opposition against ‘Uthman, she had gone on 
pilgrimage to Mecca during the siege of ‘‘the House’’. 
On her way back she learned of the events in 
Medina, and in consternation, especially at the news 
of ‘Ali’s election, returned to Mecca and engaged 
in active propaganda against the new caliph. Four 
months later she was joined by Tallia and al-Zubayr, 
and shortly afterwards ‘Ali learned that all three, 
with several hundred troops, were marching to al- 
‘Irak by sidetracks. He immediately set out in 
pursuit, but could not overtake them. The rebels 
expected to find in al-‘Irak the forces and the 
resources which they needed. ‘Ali was absolutely 
compelled to prevent them from seizing this province, 
since Syria obeyed only Mu‘awiya, Egypt was in 
anarchy, and the loss of al-‘Irak would have involved 
also the loss of the eastern provinces dependent on it. 

The three insurgents proclaimed that the kudud 
must be re-established for all alike, and that a 
“reform’’ (islak) must be put into effect (al-Tabari, 
i, 3093, 3431, 3132). Since these influential leaders 
were in part responsible for the fate of ‘Uthman, 
the reasons for their rising to demand vengeance for 
his murder, and the meaning which they attached 
to isldhk, are obscure. Social and economic motives, 
inspired by fear of the possible influence of the 
extremists on ‘Ali, seem to provide a more con- 
vincing explanation than personal feelings for their 
action, and especially fer the effect which it produced. 
The moderates amongst those opposed to ‘Uthman 
had no doubt desired a change of policy, but not one 
so radical as that now foreshadowed. 

While the insurgents occupied Basra, and there 
massacred many of the nuffar, ‘Ali sent his suppor- 
ters to Kiifa to invite its population to take his part, 
and when he had collected an adequate force he 
marched towards Basra. Since both parties aimed 
at a peaceful settlement of the dispute, an agreement 
was negotiated, according to which ‘Ali should 
disengage himself from the nuf/dr (while guaranteeing 
their lives), but this was not the conclusion of the 
affair which the extremists of his party meant to 


reach. A brawl] provoked by them developed into 
a battle, which became famous in Muslim annals as 
the “‘Battle of the Camel’’ (15 Djumada II 36/9 Dec. 
656) [see AL-DJAMAL], and in which TJalha and al- 
Zubayr lost their lives, while ‘A?isha was peremp- 
torily ordered by ‘Ali to return to Medina under escort. 

Conflict with Mu‘awiya. Following on this 
success, ‘Ali had hopes of regaining the allegiance 
ef the governor of Syria by opening negotiations 
with him, but in vain. Mu‘Awiya demanded the 
surrender of the murderers of ‘Uthm4n in virtue of 
a verse of the Kur?4n (xvii, 32/35) which forbids the 
slaying of any person save for just cause (tld bi ’Il- 
hakk), at the same time according the right of 
vengeance in the case of anyone slain unjustly 
(mazlim") to his wali, i.e. his near relative. MuSawiya 
maintained that ‘Uthman had been killed unjustly; 
consequently, he proposed to exercise the right 
accorded by God. In the meantime, he would hold 
to his refusal to pay homage to ‘Ali. The sources 
pass vaguely over the thesis maintained by ‘AIi in 
rejecting Mu‘awiya’s demand, except for the explicit 
statement in the Wak‘at Siffin of Nasr b. Muzahim 
al-Minkari (570): since ‘Uthman was killed by the 
people, who were outraged by his arbitrary actions, 
the murderers should not be liable to the lex 
talionis. In reality the struggle had much deeper 
causes; what was at issue was the pre-eminence of 
Syria or of al-‘Irak, and probably also two different 
conceptions of the policy to be followed in the 
government of the Muslim State. 

‘Ali, finding that Mu‘awiya was not to be won 
over, passed to the offensive; the two armies, each 
some tens of thousands strong, faced one another 
on the plain of Siffin [g.v.]. After some skirmishing, 
interrupted by a truce in Muharram 37/June-July 
657 and some parleys, battle was joined; there was 
a week of combats between horsemen and _ foot- 
soldiers, followed by a violent conflict (the “night 
of clamour’’, laylat al-harir, 10 Safar 37/28 July 657). 
Mu‘awiya’s star seemed to be sinking, when ‘Amr 
b. al-‘As advised him to have his soldiers hoist 
copies of the Kur’4n on their lances. This gesture, 
famous in Muslim history, did not imply surrender; 
by this means Mu‘awiya invited the combatants to 
resolve the question by consultation of the Kur’an. 
Weary of fighting—the number of the killed is 
swollen in the sources to 70,000 or even more—the 
two armies laid down their arms. ‘Ali was forced by 
his partisans to submit the difference to arbitration, 
as proposed by Mu‘awiya, and further to choose the 
arbitrator for his side from among the ‘‘neutrals’’ 
So sure were his followers that they were in the 
tight! In these decisions the kurrd? [q.v.], of whom 
many were in his army (though they were represented 
in Mu‘awiya’s army also), played a large part. 

Appointment and task of the arbitrators 
(tahkim). A convention was drawn up at Siffin itself 
(Safar 37/657), by the terms of which the two 
arbitrators, Abii Miisad al-Ash‘ari [g.v.] for ‘Ali and 
‘Amr b. al-*As [g.v.] for Mu‘awiya, would announce 
their decision at a place halfway between Syria and 
al-‘Irak in the presence of witnesses chosen by 
themselves; the date fixed for the meeting was 
Ramadan, but the arbitrators might advance it or 
postpone it until the end of the year 37. In the two 
versions of the convention which have come down 
to us the points to be examined by the arbitrators 
are not defined; all that is said is that they were to 
consult the Kur?4n ‘‘from the first to the last sira’” 
and, in default of clear indications in the sacred 
Book, the sunna of the Prophet, excluding what 
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might give rise to divergences. L. Veccia Vaglieri 
(see the art. cited in the Bibliography) has shown 
that their task was to determine whether the acts 
of which ‘Uthm4n was accused were or were not 
akdath, arbitrary actions at odds with the divine 
Law. If the caliph were guilty, his murder could be 
regarded as an act of justice; but if he had committed 
no errors, the conclusion must be that he had been 
killed unjustly (mazlim™), and in consequence 
Mu‘awiya was justified in claiming the right of 
vengeance. But this was not all, for a decision in 
favour of Mu‘awiya would inevitably involve, for 
“Ali, the loss of the caliphate. ae 

Protests against the arbitration. While 
awaiting the verdict, the armies returned to their 
bases. But already at Siffin certain individuals had 
protested against recourse to arbitration with the 
cry 14 bukm$ ila li'ah, literally “No decision save 
God's’. The phrase implied that it was absolutely 
improper to apply to men for a decision since, for 
the case in dispute, there existed a divine ordinance 
in the Kur’4nic verse xlix, 8/9: ‘If two parties of the 
Believers fight with one another, make peace between 
them, but if one rebels (baghat) against the other, then 
fight against that one which rebels (allati tabghi), 
until it returns to obedience to God...’’. In fighting 
against his opponents ‘Ali had appealed to this 
verse, since in his view the “rebellious party’? had 
been, firstly, that of ‘A?isha, Talha and al-Zubayr, 
and now that of Mu‘awiya. The dissidents maintained, 
very logically, that it was his duty to continue to 
fight against Mu‘4wiya, as no new fact had intervened 
to alter the situation. 

During the return to Kifa, those had first raised 
the cry la bukm?® tlla ls’Udh (hence called al-mukak- 
kima al-ala) persuaded many other partisans of 
“Ali that the arbitrationi was a sin against God, by 
substituting the judgment of men for His pre- 
scription. A group of some thousands proclaimed 
their repentance and stopped at Harira’, near 
Kifa (whence their name of Harirites [q.v.]). The 
caliph, on a personal visit to their camp, succeeded 
in reconciling the dissidents, all or in part, evidently 
by making concessions to them. After his return to 
Kifa, however, he denied from the minbar the 
reports which asserted his intention of infringing 
the convention of Siffin. When it was learned that 
he had sent Aba Misa to the meeting with ‘Amr, 
a group of dissidents, 3,000 or 4,000, secretly left 
Kifa, and some hundreds more left Basra. The 
rallying-point chosen by these dissidents, called 
Khawéaridj (Kharidjites [g.v.]), was al-Nahraw4n, on 
the canal of the same deriving from the Tigris. 

The arbitration (hukiéma). Mu‘awiya, with his 
escort, was the first to arrive at the meeting-place of 
the arbitrators (Ramadan 37/Feb. 658). ‘Ali, excusing 
himself on the ground of the troubles caused by the 
dissidents, did no more than send Abi Miis4 with 
the escort and his cousin Ibn ‘Abb4s as his represen- 
tative. The sources give vague or contradictory 
statements on the place and date of the meeting, 
some placing it at Diimat al-Djandal (now al-Djé6f), 
approximately halfway between Syria and al-‘Irak, 
as stipulated in the convention, others at Adhruh, 
between Ma‘an and Petra. There are many grounds 
{see the art. cited above) for believing that a first 
meeting in the presence of six persons only was 
held at Dimat al-Djandal, and a second meeting 
(see below) at Adhruh in Sha‘ban 38. At the former, 
the arbitrators must have reached an agreement 
on the result of their investigations, and this result 
was that ‘Uthman had committed no breach of 
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his trust, since only on this ground can the later 
events be explained. A passage in Wak‘at Siffin 
(618 f.) explains why their verdict is known to us 
only indirectly: as a measure of precaution, ‘the 
two men agreed at Dimat al-Djandal to say 
nothing’. But though the verdict was not promul- 
gated, it is certain that it became known to both 
parties; the Syrians, perhaps in the enthusiasm of 
the moment, took the bay‘a to Mu‘awiya (Dhu ’l.. 
Ka‘da 37/April 658: al-Tabari, ii, 199), while ‘Ali 
publicly protested against both arbitrators, pro- 
claimed that their sentence was contrary to the 
Kur?4n and the sumna, and that he was therefore 
under no obligation to submit to it. Thereupon he 
assembled his forces and set out to engage Mu‘awiya 
in battle again. On reaching al-Anbar, he turned 
aside towards al-Nahraw4n, in the conviction that 
it was necessary first of all to destroy this centre of 
insurgence. Mu‘awiya, in the same month in which 
‘Ali was engaged with the Kharidjites, took possession 
of Egypt (Safar 38). 

Battle of al-Nahraw4n. ‘Ali first tried to 
re-enlist the Kharidjites in his forces by a declaration 
that he would take the field again against Mu‘4wiya, 
but without effect. The dissidents demanded that 
he should confess himself guilty of an act of impiety 
(Aufr), which he indignantly refused to do, After 
promising the aman to those who should submit— 
and there were some—he attacked the rebels (9 Safar 
38/17 July 658). It was a massacre rather than a 
battle, and it seems that ‘Ali was the first to regret 
it. This action, condemned by contemporary 
opinion,—for many sincere believers, of well-known 
piety, had fallen on the field—had very grievous 
consequences for him; the defections, which had 
already begun, increased, and he was forced to 
return to Kifa and to give up the campaign against 
Mu‘awiya. 

Conference of Adhruh. The situation was 
completely changed after these events. Hence- 
forward the opposing parties were no longer a caliph 
and a rebel governor, but two rivals for the supreme 
office in the State. While Mu‘awiya had gained 
ground, ‘Ali was struggling in a morass of diffi- 
culties: he had been disqualified in the eyes of the 
Muslim community by the verdict of the arbitrators, 
and he had lost many of his supporters by his 
refusal to submit to their decision after consenting 
to the takkim, by the massacre of the Kharidijites, 
and in general by his vacillating policy. This was 
the position when the arbitrators and many eminent 
persons (with the exclusion of ‘Ali and also, it would 
seem, of his representatives) met at Adhruh in 
Sha‘ban 38/January 659. In this conference the 
meetings attended only by the arbitrators and 
certain personages must be distinguished from the 
final plenary session., In the former the verdict of the 
arbitrators was promulgated (several sources assert 
that Abi Misa recognized that ‘Uthm4n had been 
killed unjustly), and the selection of a new caliph 
was discussed. The information given in the sources 
is rather discordant, except as regards the final 
scene. It can be gathered that ‘Amr maintained the 
cause of Mu‘Aawiya against Abi Miisa’s preference 
for ‘Abd Allah b. ‘Umar, who for his part refused 
to stand for election in default of unanimity; Abi 
Misa then proposed, and ‘Amr agreed, to declare 
both ‘Alf and Mu‘4wiya deposed and to remit the 
choice to a committee. In the public discourses that 
followed, Abii Misa observed this agreement, 
possibly adding some counsels in which he alluded 
to his preference for the son of ‘Umar; ‘Amr in his 
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turn declared ‘Ali deposed and confirmed Mu‘awiya. 
Several modern historians have adjudged this scene 
entirely improbable, but this negative attitude 
towards traditions which are nevertheless explicit 
and fairly concordant on this point is due to an 
inadequate appreciation of the preceding events 
explained above. In the light of these the final 
scene at Adhruh can readily be accepted. The 
unexpected declaration of ‘Amr seems to have been 
a strictly personal proposal on his part, which, as 
a man charged with a grave responsibility, he 
believed himself entitled, if not in duty bound, to 
advance. But this declaration, which obviously 
contravened the agreement previously reached (since 
Abii Misa reacted to it with indignation), was 
generally judged in later times as a treacherous 
trick, and was certainly a disloyal act. It is worthy ot 
notice that even in the plenary assembly no voice 
was raised on behalf of ‘Ali; the clash which followed 
“Amr’s declaration was a reaction against the 
Umayyads, not in favour of ‘Ali. In any case the 
conference had entirely negative results, for the 
participants separated without taking any decision 
on the caliphate. 

Last years, death and burial of ‘Ali. ‘Ali 
continued to be regarded as caliph by his partisans, 
though their numbers were daily diminishing, and 
Mu‘awiya by his. In 39/659 the situation was still 
uncertain. ‘Ali, confined to Kifa, remained passive 
even when Mu‘dwiya made small expeditions into 
the heart of al-‘Irak and of Arabia. In Khurasan 
and the East Arab rule was thrown off (see ‘asp 
AL-RAHMAN B. SAMURA], but a rising in Fars was 
skilfully put down by Ziyad b. Abihi [q.v.], as 
governor for ‘All. In 40/660 ‘Alf enjoyed no authority 
in the two Holy Cities, and could not stop an attack 
by Mu‘a4wiya on al-Yaman. Finally, a Kharidjite, 
“Abd al-Rahm4n b. Muldjam al-Murddi (see 1BN 
MULDJAM], in revenge for the men slain at al- 
Nahrawan, struck ‘Ali with a poisoned sword 
before the door of the mosque of Kifa. He died 
about two days later, being then 62 or 63 years of age. 
A questionable tradition asserts that Ibn Muldjam 
was only one of a group of fanatics who plotted to 
rid Islam.of the three persons regarded as responsible 
for the civil war, and that Mu‘awiya and ‘Amr were 
to have been assassinated at the same time. 

SAll’s burial place was kept secret, evidently for 
fear lest his body should be exhumed and profaned. 
It was not until the time of Hariin al-Rashid that 
it was announced that his tomb had been identified 
at a spot some miles from Kifa, where a sanctuary 
subsequently arose; a town, al-Nadjaf [q.v.], grew up 
there, surrounded by an immense cemetery, due to 
the aspiration of pious Shi‘ites to be buried in the 
vicinity of their _Imams. 

Personal details. In person, ‘Ali is represented 
as bald, affected by ophthalmia, stout, short- 
legged and broad-shouldered, with a hairy body 
and a long white beard covering his chest. In manner 
he was rough and brusque, apt to give offence and 
unsociable. He had two nicknames: Haydara, “‘lion’’, 
and Abé Turdab, “‘dustman’’, a name probably given 
to him contemptuously by his enemies, but which was 
afterwards interpreted as an honorific by invented 
episodes (see Néldeke in ZDMG, 1898, 30). He had 
fourteen sons and nineteen daughters by nine wives 
and several concubines; of his. sons, only three, al- 
Hasan, al-Husayn, and Muhammad b. al-Hanafiyya, 
played a historical role, and five in all left descendants. 
He was reputed to have a profound knowledge of 
the Kur’4n, of which he was one of the best “‘readers”’ 
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(Suyiti, [tkén (Sprenger), 169, 171; the statement 
that he compiled a recension is to be rejected: 
Gesch. des Qor., ii, 8-11), Many political discourses, 
sermons, letters and wise sayings (ktkam) have been 
ascribed to him; these can be read in Nahdj al- 
Balagha, a collection of the 5th/11th century, which 
includes here and there old historical texts and 
passages of adab [see AL-SHARIF AL-RADI]. On the 
diwan (in which some poems are perhaps authentic) 
and the prose works attributed to him, see Brockel- 
mann, i, 43 £., 8 I, 73 f. His gifts as an orator were 
doubtless reiarkable, but the same cannot be 
said of his poetic art (H. Lammens, A propos de ‘Ali 
ibn Abi Talib, Etudes sur le siecle des Omayyades, 
1930, I-11). 

Personality. The personality of ‘Ali is difficult 
to define, since the historian finds no sure guide 
either in his actions or his discourses, or in the data 
supplied by the sources. His own will was paralysed 
or modified by events and the constraint of his 
partisans. His discourses are obscure in form, and 
it is not easy to distinguish the genuine from the 
forged. Since the conflicts in which he was involved 
were perpetuated for centuries, the sources are 
sometimes tendentious, and, though less idealizing 
or hostile than has been asserted, more often reticent. 
The hostile judgment of Lammens (especially in 
Fatima and Mo‘dwia I*), sometimes obtained by 
forcing the texts, is to be rejected. The milder pre- 
sentation of Caetani which, while exposing the 
weaknesses of ‘Ali, gives due weight to the pressure 
of circumstances upon him, remains vague in its 
general lines. Neither Lammens nor Caetani has 
brought out the religiosity of ‘Ali and its retlections 
in his policy. There is an abundance of notices on his 
austerity, his rigorous observance of religious rites, 
his detachment from worldly goods, his scruples in 
regard to booty and retaliation; and there is no 
reason to suppose all these details invented or exag- 
gerated, since all his actions were dominated by 
this religious spirit. Without attempting to decide 
whether his devotion to Islam was always wholly 
unmixed with other motives, this aspect of his 
personality cannot be disregarded for the under- 
standing that it affords of his psychology. He 
engaged in warfare against ‘“‘erring’’ Muslims as a 
matter of duty, in order ‘“‘to sustain the Faith and 
to make the right way (al-hudd) triumphant’’ (al- 
Baladhuri in Caet., 40 A.H., § 235, d, etc.). After 
his victory at “the Camel’’, he tried to relieve the 
distresses of the vanquished by preventing the 
enslavement of their women and children, in face 
of.the protests of a group of his partisans; when 
battles ended, he showed his grief, wept for the dead, 
and even prayed over his enemies. Even the apparent 
ambiguity of his attitude towards the Harirites 
can be explained by his fear of disobeying God; 
though persuaded by them that the arbitration was 
a sin, he recognized also that to infringe the con- 
vention of Siffin was equally a sin, and in this 
painful dilemma chose to allow the arbitration to 
proceed. Obedience to the divine Law was the 
keynote of his conduct, but his ideas were governed 
by an excessive rigorism, and it was perhaps for this 
reason that his enemies described him as makdid, 
“narrow-minded’’. Imprisoned in his strict con- 
tormism, he could not adapt himself to the neces- 
sities of a situation which was very different from 
that of Muhammad’s time; thus he lacked that 
political flexibility which was, on the other hand, 
one of the pre-eminent qualities of Mu‘awiya. His 
programme, rather than uncertain, was utopian; 
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probably he himself discovered the impossibility of 
realizing it when the power came into his hands, and 
this may have contributed, along with the external 
events, to his discouragement in his last years. 
Caetani observed that the half-divine aureole which 
soon encircled the figure of ‘Ali was derived not 
only from his relationship with the Prophet, but 
also from the personal impression which he left on 
his contemporaries; but he did not indicate the 
qualities which gave rise to the legend. If it is 
recognized that his was a profoundly religious spirit, 
and that he supported by his authority a programme 
of social and economic reforms, at the same time 
placing them on a religious basis, this question also 
may find its solution. [For Shi‘ite doctrines and 
legends concerning ‘Ali see suHi‘a.] 
Bibliography: The basic historical sources, 
with many additional texts adab, hadith and other 
works, are translated or summarized in Caetani, 
Annali (of which vols. ix and x (1926) are devoted 
to the caliphate of ‘Ali). Further materials in 
Nasr b. Muzahim al-Minkari, Wak‘at Siffin, ed. 
‘Abd al-Salam Muhammad Harin, Cairo 1365 
(the lith. ed. Tehran 1301 and abridged ed. Bayrit 
1340 are much inferior), and Muhibb al-Din al- 
Tabari, al-Riydd an-Nddira fi Manakib al-‘A shara, 
Cairo 1327, ii, 153-249. Studies: A. Miiller, Der 
Islam in Morgen- und Abendland, Berlin 1885, i, 
308-34; J. Wellhausen, Dése religids-politischen 
Oppositionsparteien, Berlin 1901 (A. K. G. W. 
Géttingen) ; id. Arabische Reich, Berlin 1902, 25-71; 
id, Skizzen u. Vorarbeiten, vi, Berlin 1899, 113-146; 
H. Lammens, Etudes sur le Régne du calife 
omaiyade Mo‘dwia I*, Paris 1908, index; id. 
Adhroh in El‘; G. Levi della Vida, 11 Califfato 
di ‘Ali secondo il Kitab Ansab al-Asraf di al- 
Baladuri, RSO, 1913, 427-507; W. Sarasin, Das 
Bild Alis bei den Historikern der Sunna, Basel 
1907; F. Buhl, Siffin in EJ’; idem, ‘Alf som 
Praetendent og Kalif, Copenhagen 1921; F. Gabrieli, 
Sulle origini del movimento Harigita, Rend. Lin., 
1941, fase. vi, 110-7; L. Veccia Vaglieri, I/ conflitto 
{Ali-MuSawiya e la secessione kharigita riesaminah 
alla luce di fonts ibddite, AIUON 1952, 1-94; id. 
Traduzione di passi riguardanit il conflitto ‘Alt 
Mu‘adwiya ela successione kharigiia, AIUON, 1953, 
1-98; Muh. Kafafi, The Rise of Kharijism according 
to Abii SaSid Muhammad . .. al-Qalhati, in B. Fac. 
Ar., xiv, 1952, 29-48; Taha Husayn, al-Fitna al- 
Kubra, vol. ii, ‘Ali, Cairo 1954 (contains some 
suggestive ideas). (L. Veccta VAGLIERI) 
SALI 3s. at-DJAHM sb. Bapr B. AL-DJAHM AL- 
SAml, Arab poet, of Bani Sama b. Lu’ayy, a tribe 
from Bahrayn, whose claim to descent from Kuraysh 
was disputed. His father al-Djahm moved from 
Khurasan to Baghdad and was appointed to various 
offices under al-Ma?min and al-Wathik; the poet’s 
brothers also were prominent in official and literary 
circles, ‘Ali was born probably c. 188/804, and 
received his education in Baghdad. Under al- 
MuStasim (218-27/833-42) he held mazdalim juris- 
diction in Hulwadn, but, perhaps because of his 
support of Ahmad b. Hanbal in opposition to the 
Muttazila, did not become prominent as a court 
poet until the reign of al-Mutawakkil (232-47/ 
847-61). For some time he enjoyed, as a nadim, the 
intimacy of that caliph, but fell from favour owing 
to his freedom of speech and the jealousy of his 
rivals. After a year’s imprisonment he was sent to 
Khurasan, and suffered further punishment there 
before being released, when he returned to lead a 
disorganized life in Baghdad. After the murder of 
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al-Mutawakkil (which he lamented with fiery 
denunciation of all those involved) he set out to 
join the volunteer ghdzi troops on the Syrian borders, 
and was killed on the way by a raiding party of 
Kalb, in 249/863. 

Only a selection from his diwan has been preserved 
(ed. Khalil Mardam Beg, Damascus 1949). It shows 
him to have been a gifted poet, whose verse is above 
all the simple expression of his own emotions, 
whether in praise or satire, in patient acceptance 
of adversity or reckless adventure. It is noteworthy 
also as displaying the attitudes of the Khurdsanian 
Arab supporters of the ‘Abbasid caliphate in oppo- 
sition to Shi‘ite and other unorthodox views. He 
was in friendly relations with Abii Tammam [g v.}, 
who made him the subject of two poems, but was 
on the contrary coarsely satirized by al-Buhturi 
(Istanbul 1300, ii, 99, 107) for his hostility to ‘Ali 
b. Abi Talib. 

Bibliography: A ghani ix, 104-120 and index; 
al-Khatib al-Baghdadi, Ta>rtkk Baghdad, vii, 170; 
xi, 367-9; Ibn Hazin, Diamharat Ansab al-‘Arab, 
163; Suli, Akhbar Abi Tammam 61-63; idem, 
Awrak, 81; Ibn Khallikan, no. 435; Preface to the 
Diwan. (H. A. R. Grea) 
‘ALI s. GHANIYA [see GHANIYA, BANU]. 

‘ALI ns. HAMMOD [see HAMMUDIDS]. 

‘ALI B. at-HASAN Bs. AL-MUSLIMA [see Ibn 
AL-MUSLIMA]. 

‘ALI B. HUSAYN [see sipi ra7is]. 

‘ALI 3s. HUSAYN ZAYN at-‘ABIDIN [see 
ZAYN AL-‘ABIDIN]. 

‘ALI s. ‘ISA 8. DA?dp B. AL-DyarrAn, ‘Abbasid 
vizier, b. 245/859 into a family of Persian origin 
settled at Dayr Kunna on the Tigris below Baghdad, 
who had probably turned Christian before their 
adoption of Islam. Many of his relatives, including 
his father and grandfather, were officials in the 
‘Abbasid administration, and he himself seems to 
have received his first secretarial employment at 
the age of nineteen or twenty. In 278/892, on the 
formation of the diwan al-daér by Ahmad b. al-Furat, 
both ‘Ali and his uncle Muhammad b. Daé?id were 
employed in that department as secretaries under 
Ahmad’s brother ‘Ali, and some seven years later, 
when independent departments for the Western and 
Eastern provinces were created, ‘Ali b. ‘Is& and his 
uncle were appointed to manage them respectively, 
During the later years of al-Mu‘tadid’s caliphate, 
a feud developed between members of the family 
of al-Djarrah and the brothers Ahmad and ‘Ali b. 
al-Furat, and this came to a head on the death of 
al-Muktafi in 295/908, when, after the latter’s 
brother al-Muktadir had succeeded as caliph largely 
owing to the exertions of Ibn al-Furat, the Banu 
"]-Djarrah engineered a conspiracy to depose him in 
favour of ‘Abd Allah b. al-Mu‘tazz [q.v.]. ‘Ali b. 
“Is was given control of the diwans in the short- 
lived government of Ibn al-Mu‘tazz and was con- 
sequently fined and banished to Mecca on the 
restoration of al-Muktadir. 

In Mecca, during the first vizierate of Ibn al- 
Furat, ‘Ali was kept under surveillance until Ibn 
al-Furat’s fall in 299/912. In 300/913 he was recalled 
at the suggestion of the general Mu’nis [¢.v.], to 
succeed al-Khakani as vizier. His first term in office 
lasted exactly four years, and was marked by 
strenuous efforts on his part to rehabilitate the 
state finances. Although he succeeded in augmenting 
the revenues, his reduction of expenditure earned him 
the dislike of the court, including the irresponsible 
and extravagant caliph. During his first year as 
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vizier he despatched an embassy to the Karamita, 
which secured the release of the ‘Abbasid prisoners 
of war; and since for some ten years, whether or 
not partly as a result of this approach (which was 
repeated in 303/915-6), the Karaimita remained 
quiescent, this action later gave ‘Ali’s enemies a 
pretext for alleging that he was in league with the 
sectaries. The economy in military. expenditure on 
this front was, however, offset by the cost of expe- 
ditions against the Fatimids in Egypt (301/914) and 
other rebels in ‘Irak (303/916); ‘Ali found himself 
unable to pay certain troops at the capital, who 
mutinied; and in the next year Ibn al-Furat, by 
promising plentiful supplies of money to the caliph 
and his mother, and engaging the influence of the 
powerful kahramana Umm Misa, whom ‘Ali had 
dffended, was reappointed vizier. Although ‘Ali was 
fined, imprisoned, and impeached (though unsuc- 
cessfully) for complicity in the rebellion of Yusuf 
b. Abi 'l-Sidj, which broke out shortly before his 
dismissal, the caliph began, little more than a year 
later, to consult him on whom to appoint in his 
Tival's place; and early in 306/July 918 Ibn al-Furat 
was dismissed and Hamid b. al-‘Abbas made vizier. 
Shortly afterwards, on Hamid’s proving quite in- 
competent, SAII was induced to accept office as his 
deputy, and it was not long before he exercised all 
real power. An attempt by Hamid to regain his 
influence by undertaking to raise extra revenue from 
the Sawad, al-Ahw4z, and Isfahan, produced a sharp 
rise in the price of grain at Baghdad, followed in 
308/920-1 by prolonged popular riots. ‘Ali thencefor- 
ward managed affairs on his own, but refused the 
office of vizier in the following year. He again 
incurred unpopularity by his measures of economy, 
which was rendered more than ever necessary by 
heavy expenditure on expeditions for the second 
expulsion of the Fatimids from Egypt and the 
defeat of Ibn Abi 'l-Sadj, and in 311/923 Ibn al- 
Furdt was reappointed vizier for the third time. 

‘All, once more arrested and questioned on his 
management of the finances and his relations with 
the Karamita (who raided Basra four days after his 
dismissal), was cleared on the second charge but 
forced into signing a bond for 300,000 dinars, and 
subsequently tortured, by Ibn al-Furat’s son al- 
Muhassin. He was nevertheless helped to pay off 
his fine and again allowed to retire under surveillance 
te- Mecca, whence, after more than one attenipt on 
his life by his guardian, he was exiled to San‘a’, 
remaining there until the summer of the following 
year, when, on the execution of Ibn al-Furat, he 
was appointed Overseer of Egypt and Syria. Three 
years later, at the end of 314/beginning of 927, 
he was recalled and reappointed to the vizierate. 

His second term of office lasted little more than 
a year. The “Abbasid government was by now 
hopelessly insolvent; the Byzantines were tempted 
by its evident weakness to advance into Muslim 
territory and took Sumaysat (Samosata); and the 
Karamita, after taking Kifa and defeating Ibn 
Abi ’]-Sadj, advanced on Baghdad and came near 
to taking it too. ‘Ali was forced to apply to the 
caliph and his mother for funds for the defence of 
the city and to raise the pay of the mutinous 
soldiery; and though, when he sought to resign in 
consequent despair over the finances, al-Muktadir 
refused to allow him to do so, he was dismissed 
shortly afterwards and imprisoned. 

On al-Muktadir’s second deposition nine nonths 
later, ‘Ali was released; and on the caliph’s restor- 
ation (‘Ali’s partisan Mu?’nis then becoming all- 
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powerful) he was appointed to deal with mazdlim 
and subsequently, in 318/930, made head of the 
diwans and general adviser first to his’ cousin 
Sulayman b. al-Hasan b. Makhlad and then to 
the latter’s successor in the vizierate, al-Kalwadhi. 
Towards the end of 319/931, however, on the 
appointment of his second cousin and enemy al- 
Husayn b. al-Kasim, he was again exiled, this time 
to his native Dayr Kunna, though he was soon 
allowed to return to the capital. During the reign 
of al-Kahir he held a minor fiscal office for some 
months; and after the accession of al-Radi he was 
once more arrested, fined, and momentarily exiled 
to al-Safiya (near Dayr Kunn4), at the instance of 
Ibn Mukla, who, however, at the end of 323/935, was 
obliged to enlist his help in negotiating peace with 
al-Hasan b. Abi ’l-Haydja’ the Hamdanid (afterwards 
Nasir al-Dawla), with whom ‘Ali had been accused 
of intriguing. 

In the summer of 325/936, ‘Ali, having as usual 
declined the vizierate for himself, acted as general 
assistant to his brother ‘Abd al-Rahman for three 
months. In 328/940, on the accession of al-Muttakti, 
he was against appointed to deal with mazdlim, and 
a few months later he again acted as assistant to 
‘Abd al-Rahm§n, though for little more than a week. 
These were his last employments; and apart from 
expressing the view, which was acted on, that the 
Christian relic known as the ‘Image of Edessa” 
should be handed over to the Byzantines in exchange 
for an undertaking to refrain from attacking that 
city in 332/944, he played no further part in public 
affairs. Six months after the arrival of the Buwayhid 
Mu‘izz al-Dawla in Baghdad, he died at the age of 
eighty-nine (29 Dhu ’l-Hidjdja 334/1 Aug. 946). 

Comparatively little is known of ‘Ali's private 
life. He had two sons, probably by different wives: 
Ibrahim, who became secretary to the caliph al- 
Muti® in 347/958-9 and died in 350/961; and ‘Isa, 
b. 302/914-5, who likewise became secretary to al- 
Jai‘, earned some repute as a traditionist and 
student of the “Greek’’ sciences, and died in 391/ 
toor, SAli’s ascetic tendencies in religion seein to 
have been intensified by an attraction to stifism. He 
is known to have been a friend of the sifi al-Shibli; 
and his dealings with al-Halladj, whom, when the 
latter was accused of heresy in 301/913, he examined, 
but declined to try when he was further accused in 
306/918, suggest that there existed a secret syinpathy 
between them. Some of SAli’s letters to al-Muktadir’s 
Sabian physician, Sinan b. Thabit, are quoted by 
Ibn al-Kift! and Ibn Abi Usaybi‘a; according to the 
latter also the philosopher al-Razi addressed a 
medical treatise to ‘Ali, who displayed much interest 
in the improvement of public health, himself 
founding a hospital in the Harbiyya quarter of the 
capital, Other foundations of his were at least one 
mosque on his private estates, a well (called after him 
al-Djarrahiyya) at Mecca, and another well and an 
aqueduct at San‘a?. He was also the author of three, 
possibly four, books, none of which appear to be 
extant. 
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Yakit, Irshad, i, v, vi, indices; Ibn al-Athir, index; 

Sibt b. al-Djawzi, Mir°at al-Zaman, MS Br. Mus. 

Or. 4619, fols. 15v-16v, 56V, 59V, 62V, 63, 67r, 

76r, 77, 81v, 82v-83r, 85v, 88r, g6v, 116Vv, I29r, 
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The Life and Times of ‘Ali ibn ‘Isa, Cambridge 

1928 (where other references are given). 

(H. Bowen) 

SALI bs. ‘ISA was the best known oculist (kahhdl) 
of the Arabs. His work, the Tadhkirat al-Kabhdlin, 
deserves the greater claim to our attention from the 
point of view of the history of civilization in that 
it is the oldest Arabic work on ophthalmology, 
that is complete and survives in the original. The 
name of the author is also recorded in the inverted 
form: ‘Isa b. SAli. Preference is to be given to the 
first form as follows from a reference in Ibn Abi 
Usaibi‘a (‘U yin al-A nbd, i, 240) and from quotations 
in later authors as al-Ghafiki, Khalifa b. Abi ’]-Mahasin 
and Salah al-Din. The uncertainty as to the form of 
the name is due to confusion with the court physician 
of the Caliph al-Mutawakkil, ‘Isa b. ‘Ali, who lived 
some 150 years earlier (Fihrist, i, 297, 19; Ibn Abi 
Usaibi‘a, i, 203), and also wrote medical treatises. 

SAli b. ‘Isa’s life falls in the first half of the 5th/ 
rith century; for (according to Ibn Ab! Usaibi‘a, 
l.c.) he was a pupil of Abu ’1-Faradj b. al-Tayyib, the 
commentator on Galen, at Baghdad, who died in the 
third decade of the 5th/11th century (according to 
lbn al-Kifti, ed. Lippert, 223). ‘Ali, who, like his 
above mentioned teacher, professed the Christian 
religion, seems likewise to have practised at Baghdad. 
We know nothing of the external details of his life. 
As a physician he was full of foresight and prudence 
and of kindly feeling. This is evidenced by many a 
counsel given to the ophthalmic surgeon in the in- 
terests of the patient. 

His Tadhkirat al-Kathalin (promptuary for ocu- 
lists), sometimes also designated Risdla (epistle), 
on account of the introductory words—is a very 
detailed treatise. According to the Preface the 
first Book treats of the anatomy of the eye, the 
second of diseases externally visible and their 
treatment (diseases of the lid, of the corners of the 
eyes, of the conjunctiva, cornea, uvea, cataract and 
its operation), the third of hidden diseases and their 
treatment (visual illusions, diseases of the albumen, 
crystalline lense, spirit of vision, long-sightedness, 
short-sightedness, blindness during the day,. and 
during the night, diseases of the vitreous humour, of 
the retina, of the visual nerve, of the choroid, of the 
sclerotic, squinting and weak sight). After a chapter 
on the preservation of health, the work closes with an 
alphabetical treatment of 141 simple remedies and 
their particular action on the eye.—We cannot judge 
to what extent the work can lay claim to originality, 
since the older Arabic works on the subject are not 
preserved. ‘Ali himself observes in his Preface: 
“I have searched the works of the Ancients through- 
eut, and merely added the little of my own thereto, 
which I have learned publicly from the teachers 
of our own time and which I have acquired in the 
practice of this science’. He mentions the work 
of Hunayn together with Galen as his principal 
sources. In addition he cites in the Tadhkiva the 
Alexandrians, Dioscorides, Hippocrates, Oreibasius 
and Paulus. 

The comprehensiveness of his work laid the 


foundation of his fame [cf. ‘ammAr]; it has 
been considerably used by later Arab oculists— 
ray the present day—both for the practical 
and theoretical portions (Ibn al-Kifti, l.c.: “the 
physicians of this branch work at all times in accor- 
dance with this’’) and has frequently been quoted 
whole chapters at a time. A commentary on it, 
written by Daniy4l b. Sha‘ya, is mentioned by Kha- 
lifa b. Abi ’l-Mah4sin [q.v.] in the introduction to 
his ophthalmological work. This commentary is 
not preserved; on the other hand a large number 
of manuscripts of the Tadkhira itself have come 
down to us. Even in the Middle Ages it was trans- 
lated into Hebrew and twice into Latin (Trac- 
tatus de oculis Jesu 6. Hali, Venice 1497, 1499, 
1500; edited once more by Pansier with a second 
translation, made from the Hebrew version, under 
the title Epistola Ihesu filit Haly de cognitione 
infirmitatum oculorum sive Memoriale oculario- 
rum quod compilavit Ali 6. Issa, Paris 1903). 
That the great importance of the Tadhkiva in the 
history of medicine has been entirely unrecognized 
ig due to the barbarous character of the Latin 
translation and the fact that whole sentences are 
frequently omitted therein. So the continuity is 
destroyed and the sense made unrecognizable. 

A German translation of the Manual for oculists 
based on the Arabic manuscripts is contained in 
vol. i of Die arabischen Augendrste nach den Quellen 
bearbeitet by J. Hirschberg, J. Lippert and E. Mitt- 
woch, Leipzig 1904. 

Bibliography: cf. the introduction of the 

last-named work; Brockelmann, I, 635, SI, 884. 

(E. Mittwocn) 

SALI 5. MAHDI [see manpvips]. 

SALI 5. MA‘SUM [see ‘aL! KHAN]. 

SALI 8. MAYMON b. Asi BAKR AL-InRISI AL- 
Macurisit Moroccan mystic of Berber (though 
pretended ‘Alid) origin, born about 854/1450. In his 
youth he is said to have been the amir of a kabila 
of the Bani Rashid in the Djabal Ghumara, but 
to have relinquished that position because he was 
unable to enforce among his people the prohibition 
on wine-drinking. In 901/1495-6 he left Fez, visited 
Damascus, Mecca, Aleppo, and Brusa, and finally 
settled at Damascus where he died in 917/1511. 

His mysticism was of a moderate character; in 
his Bayan Ghurbat al-Islam bi-Wasitat Sinfay al- 
Mutafakkiha wa ’l-Mutafakkira min Ahl Misr wa 
’l-Sham wa-ma yalihad min Bilad al-A‘djdm, he 
inveighed against the religious and social abuses 
which he had noticed in the East (cf. Goldziher, in 
ZDMG, 1874, 293 ff.). He wrote this work at an 
advanced age (he commenced it on 19 Muharram 
916). On his mystical writings, among which an 
apology for Ibn ‘Arabi calls for special comment, 
see Brockelmann, II, 124; S II, 152. See also Tash- 
képrii-zade, al-Shak@ik al-Nu‘maniyya (in the 
margin of Ibn Khallikan, Balak 1299), i, 540. 

(C. BRocKELMANN) 

‘ALI 5. MUHAMMAD [see suLayuips]. 

‘aL! 8s. MUHAMMAD t-ZANDJI, known as 
i SAuIB AL-ZANDJ, was the leader of the Zandj(q.v.]}, 
the rebel negro slaves who for fifteen years (255-270/ 
868-83) terrorised southern ‘Irak and the adjoining 
territories. He was born in Warzanin, a village near 
Rayy, and is said by some authorities to have been 
of Arab origin, being descended from ‘Abd al-Kays 
on his father’s side and from Asad on his mother’s. 
His name is generally given as ‘Ali b. Muhammad b. 
‘Abd al-Rahim. According to Ibn al-Djawzi (al-Mun- 
tazam, Hyderabad 1357, v, 2, 69) his real name was 
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Bihbidh. Al-Birini (Chronology, 332; translation, 
330) states that he was known as Al-Burku‘ (the 
veiled one). He himself claimed to be an ‘SAlid, and 
gave his pedigree as ‘Ali b. Muhammad b. Ahmad 
b. ‘Isa b. Zayd b. ‘Ali b. Husayn b. SAH b. Abi 
Talib (al-Birdni, loc. cit.; al-Mas‘adi, Murédj, viii, 
31; al-Tabari, iii, 1742- who gives a slightly different 
pedigree. On an ‘Alid of this name, whose father died 
in prison under Al-Musta‘in, see al-Mas‘adi, Muridj, 
vii, 404 and Abu ’l-Faradj al-Isfahani, Makati al- 
Talibiyyin®, Cairo 1949, 672 and 689). After a first 
attempt to win support in Bahrayn, where he is 
said to have had family connexions, he sought to 
exploit the disturbed state of Basra in order to 
establish himself there. He failed, however, and 
only escaped imprisonment by fleeing to Baghdad. 
Not long afterwards new disturbances in Basra 
favoured his return. This time he sought for support 
among the negro slaves working in gangs on the 
salt-flats east of Basra. After a period of preparation 
he openly declared himself on 26 Ramadan 255/5 
September 869. Though claiming to be an ‘Alid, 
and using the title of Mahdi, he did not adopt the 
Shi‘ite doctrine, but instead professed the equali- 
tarian creed of the Khiaridjites. After a long period 
of military successes, including the temporary 
captures of Ubulla, Ahwaz, Basra and WaAsit, the 
Zandj armies were at last overcome by a major 
expeditionary force mounted by the regent Muwaffak, 
and besieged in their capital al-Mukhtara. The Zandj 
leader refused the offer of a free pardon and a state 
pension, and after the final assault on 2 Safar 270/ 
1r August 883, his head was taken on a pole to 
Baghdad. 

Bibliography: The fullest account is that of 
Tabari, iii, 1742-1787; 1835-2103). Further details 
will also be found in Mas‘id!, Murédj, viii, as 
well as in Ya‘kibi, Hamza Isfahani etc. For 
studies on the Zandj revolt see T. Noeldeke, 
Sketches from Eastern History, London-Edinburgh 
1892, 146-175; Faysal al-Samir, Thawrat al-Zandj, 
Baghdad 1954; and ‘Abd al-‘Aziz al-Diri, Dardsat 
ft 'l-“Ustir al-“Abbasiyya al-Muta’akhkhira, Bagh- 
dad 1945, 75-106. On the coins of the Zandj see 
P. Casanova in Revue Numismatique, 1893, 510-6, 
and J. Walker, in JRAS, 1933, 651-6. 

(B. Lewis) 

‘ALI 3. RABBAN AL-TABARI [see av-TaBar!]. 

SALI 5. SHAMS at-DIN was the author of a 
history of Gilain entitled Ta’rikh-i khani, and 
covering the years 880-920 (1475-1514). According 
to the introduction, the book would appear to have 
been written by Sultan Ahmad Khan, but ‘AIi 
seems to be the real author. The work has been 
edited by B. Dorn, Muhammedanische Quellen zur 
Geschichte der siidl. Kiistenlander des kaspischen 
Meeres, vol. ii. Cf. the preface of this volume, 15 f. 

‘ALI 8. YOSUF 3. TASHUFIN, Almoravid 
amir and second sovereign of the Tashufinid 
dynasty, who ruled over a large part of the Maghrib 
and of southern Spain from 500/1106 to 537/1143. 

The reign of ‘Ali, who succeeded his father Yisuf 
‘b. Tashufin at the moment when Almoravid power 
was at its greatest on both sides of the Straits of 
Gibraltar, was marked by a series of events of which 
hitherto the main facts were known, but the exact 
course of which was not always clear, owing to a 
lack of detailed sources old enough to be reliable. 
To-day, there is available on the one hand the 
volume of the Nagm al-Djuman of Ibn al-Kattan, 
and the ‘‘Memoirs” of the companion of the Mahdi 
Ibn Tamart, al-Baydhak, on the disintegration of 
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Almoravid power before the onslaught of the 
Almohad rising, and on the other the unpublished 
fragments of the al-Baydn al-Mughrib of Ibn ‘Idhari 
on the reign of ‘Ali b. Yusuf, fragments which were 
to a large extent borrowed from the work of the 
historian Ibn al-Sayrafi [¢.v.], the contemporary of 
the Almoravids. This information derived from the 
chronicles of the 8th/14th century has only a sup- 
plementary value; sometimes it must even be 
regarded with caution or even rejected, on account 
of its lack of objectivity and of its pro-Almohadism. 
This is particularly the case with the al-Mu‘djtb of 
SAbd al-Wahid al-Marrakushi, hitherto considered 
an essential source for the Almoravid period, which 
despite some picturesque and probably accurate 
accounts of the court at Marrakush, must be used 
with great care. 

The reign of SAli b. Yusuf lasted for 37 years, 
despite the difficulties which faced him from the 
beginning—difficulties which soon appeared to be of 
little consequence compared with the danger occa- 
sioned by the rising in the Atlantic mountain region 
and the preaching of tawhid by Ibn Tamart [q.v.]. The 
first danger which ‘Ali had to face, from the time of 
his accession and in the years following, arose from 
disputes between members of his own family and the 
chiefs of the murabit movement, who belonged to 
two related, but not solidary clans, namely the 
Lamtina, the clan of the ruling branch, and the 
Massifa. Under the Almoravid régime, in which 
fraternal relationship on the father’s side was of 
less importance than uterine kinship, and in which 
legitimate Tashufinid amirs were only designated 
by the name of their mother (Ibn ‘A?isha, Ibn 
Gannima etc.), disputes over precedence and con- 
spiracies against the reigning prince were, as was 
the case a few decades earlier at the Sinhadji courts 
of the Zirids of Ifrikiya and al-Andalus, mainly the 
work of the royal princesses (ummahat), with the 
aid of their immediate kin and mawédli, in favour of 
their own sons. 

Yisuf b. Tashufin had seen this danger so clearly 
that he was careful not to designate as his successor 
one of his sons by a Sinhddjian wife, not even his 
eldest son, Abu? 1-Tahir Tamim, offspring of his 
marriage at Aghmat to the influential Ifrikiyan 
Zaynab, who predeceased him by ten years. His 
choice fell on ‘Ali, born at Ceuta of his union with a 
Christian captive from Spain, in 477/1084, two years 
before the battle of al-Zallaka. This young man of 
23 years was enthroned without opposition at 
Marrakush on the death of his father, 1 Muharram 
500/2 September 1106, with the apparently dis- 
interested support of his elder brother Tamim. But 
he was obliged inmediately to bring to his senses a 
son of his brother Abii Bakr b. Yiisuf, Yahya, who 
was in command at Fez and who submitted without 
delay. Relying on the judgement of his Andalusian 
advisers, who had belonged to his father’s entourage, 
‘Ali embarked on a policy of the pendulum which 
he was obliged to follow throughout his reign, 
namely, constantly to move, like pawns on a chess- 
board, the majority of the Almoravid amirs, including 
his brother, who held provincial governorships in the 
chief towns of Maghrib and Andalusia. The Almoravid 
governors received threatening letters of recall to the 
ruler’s side, were dismissed or restored to favour, 
and were in addition assisted in their duties by 
administrative inspectors (mushrif) and secretaries 
of chancery, who were almost all Andalusians; such 
is the record of the greater part of the annals of his 
reign. It will not be recalled here in detail, but this 
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lack of continuity in the tenure of the important 
military and regional commands already shows that 
the structure inherited by ‘Ali b. Yisuf from his 
father was not resting securely on its foundations. 

On the other hand, the fortunes of war for long 
smiled on the Almoravid sovereign in his djthad 
expeditions against the Christians of Spain, led by 
himself or by one of his generals. The aged Alfonso 
VI had never abandoned the hope of revenging his 
defeat at al-Zallaka; but he suffered a further 
humiliation in Shaww4l 5o01/end of May 1108, when 
Tamim, the elder brother of ‘Ali, defeated under 
the walls of the fortress of Uclés (UAlidj) the Castilian 
troops of Count Garcia Ordofiez, accompanied by the 
infant Sancho, the son of Alfonso VI and Mora 
Zaida, the step-daughter of al-Mu‘tamid b. ‘Abb4d. 
The Christian general and the infant were overtaken 
and killed a few days later at Belinchén, not far from 
Uclés. Alfonso VI, aged and broken by this blow, 
had nothing to wait for but death, which overtook 
him barely a year later, on 30 June 1109. The throne 
of Castille was occupied until 1126 by his daughter 
Urraca. Meanwhile, the young kingdom of Portugal 
was becoming organised, and, in Aragon, Alfonso 
the Warrior aimed at the capture of Saragossa, 
which the Almoravids had finally taken from the 
Hidids in 503/1110; Alfonso added it to his own 
dominions nine years later, in 512/1118. 

All the chroniclers mention the four successive 
crossings of ‘Ali b. Yisuf to al-Andalus; the first 
voyage, in the year of his accession, took him no 
further than Algeciras; the second was a djthad 
expedition in the summer of 503/1109,; which led to 
the temporary uccupation of Talavera, on the Tagus; 
the third, also inspired by the motive of holy war, 
was marked by a resounding success—the capture 
of Coimbra in Safar 511/June 1117, after a siege of 
twenty days. On his fourth crossing, in 515/1121, 
‘Ali b. Yusuf did not go beyond Cordova. But the 
operations of the Almoravid generals against Spanish 
Christendom continued without respite, both in 
Aragon and in New Castille. One of the last notable 
victories of the reign was that of Fraga, in the 
region of Lérida: this town, besieged by Alfonso 
the Warrior, was relieved by the Almoravid general 
Yahya b. ‘Ali b. Ghaniya, who inflicted a crushing 
defeat on the King of Aragon, 23 Ramadan 528/17 
July 1134. 

‘Ali b. Yusuf, despite some undeniably good 
qualities, was far from possessing the stature of his 
father Yasuf b. Tashufin. Although he spent the 
greater part of his reign in Morocco itself, he seems 
to have devoted his special attention to Spain and 
to have reserved the majority of his military forces 
for the djthad against Christendom, only retaining, 
for the security of his capital and to guard the 
Moroccan mountain region, light forces, mainly 
composed of Christian mercenaries, under the 
command of the celebrated Catalan Reverter (al- 
Rubertayr). This policy brought about the downfall 
of his kingdom. From the moment when the history 
of the reign of ‘All b. Yaisuf became identical with 
that of the return of Ibn Timart [¢.v.] to Morocco, 
the preaching of tawkid and the first military ventures 
of the Almohad chiefs, the game was lost, in default 
of strong and immediate measures against the rebel 
movement. ‘Ali b. Yisuf was gradually forced to 
face the facts: he had been unable adequately to 
strengthen the structure bequeathed to him by his 
father, and had allowed ever larger cracks to appear 
in it. Soon it collapsed, but the son of Yisuf b. 
Tashufin was not himself present at this dramatic 
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climax; he died on 8 Radjab 537/38 January 1143, 
exactly five years before the capture of Marrakush 
by ‘Abd al-Mu*min, leaving his son TAshufin to 
succeed him on his tottering throne. 

Despite these ultimate misfortunes, the reign of 
‘Ali b. Yasuf must be considered one of the most 
brilliant periods in the history of the Muslim West. 
The pro-Almohad historians (followed by Dozy) 
have tried in vain to disparage the Almoravids; 
to-day it must be admitted that the first third of 
the 6th/1zth century coincided with a positive 
renaissance of Spanish civilisation, both in al- 
Andalis and the Maghrib. The sovereign’s literary 
circle was of the same quality as during the era of the 
tawa?if. Cordova once more became the intellectual 
and social capital of the kingdom. Ibn Kuzman 
gives us an attractive picture of it in his zadjals, 
and at Sevilla, the mukiasib Ibn ‘Abdi gives us in- 
formation on the urban economy and the part played 
in it by the representatives of Almoravid authority. 

At the same time, however, the hand of Malikism 
in its most intransigeant form continued to retard 
the wheels of society. The fakihs, almost all of whom 
were natives of al-Andalus, were in a dominating 
position both at Marrakush and at Cordova. They 
promulgated auétos-da-fé, and burned the Ihyd? of 
al-Ghazzali in the parvis of the great mosque of 
Cordova as early as 503/1109. They fulminated against 
the laxity of morals and against innovations, in 
the knowledge that the sovereign would lend them 
an attentive ear. But the other Almoravid nobles 
and their wives paid no heed to their sermons. A 
steadily widening rift developed between the Lam- 
tinian aristocracy and the population of the towns, 
‘All b. Yisuf did not possess the necessary energy to 
seal it up in time. 

Bibliographie: Of the Arabic sources, the 
most important (Nazm al-Djumdn of Ibn al- 
Kattan and Baya» of Ibn ‘Idhari) still unpublished 
are to be published by E. Lévi- Provencal, Documents 
inédits d'histoire almoravide; see also the same, 
Documents inédits a@’histoire almohade, Paris 1928, 
index. For details of the other sources, belonging 
to later historiography, and assessed at the be- 
ginning of the article (‘Abd al-Wahid al-Marra- 
kushi, al-Hulal al-Mawshkiyya, Ibn Khaldin, Ibn 
Khallikan, Ibn al- Khatib, Ibn al-Athir, al-Nuwayzi, 
al-Nasirl, etc.), see the bibliography of the article 
At-MurAsiton. Cf. also the short work, now out- 
of-date, of F. Codera, Decadencia y desaparicién 
de los Almoravides en Espatia, Saragossa 1899; 
‘E. Lévi-Provencal, Reflexions sur Vempire almora- 
vide au début du XII®* stécle, Islam d’Occident, i, 
Paris 1948, 239-56. (E. Lévi-PRovENGAL) 
‘ALI 8. SALIH [see wAsi® ‘azisr]. 

‘ALI AKBAR KHITA’!, author of a de- 
scription of China in Persian (Khi{ay-ndma), 
which was finished in 922/1516, and originally inten- 
ded for the sultan Selfm, but later dedicated to 
Sulayman. The book is not a travel-book, but a 
systematic description in twenty chapters, based 
partly on observations by the author himself, 
partly on information collected by him in China, 
The work was translated into Turkish in the reign 
of Murad III, probably in 990/1582 (lith. Istanbul 
1270/1854); the translation served as the basis for 
the studies of Fleischer and Zenker. 

Bibliography: Storey,i 431; H. L. Fleischer, 
in Berichte der Kgl. Sachs. Ges. d. Wissensch., iii, 
Leipzig 1851, 317-27; J. Th. Zenker, Das chine- 
sische Reich nach dem ttirkischen Khatainame, 
ZDMG, 1861, 785-805; Ch. Schefer, Trois chapitres 
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de Chatay-name, Mélanges Orientaux, Paris 1883, 

31 ff.; P. Kahle, Eine tslamische Quelle tber 

China um 1500, AO, 1934, 91-110; IA, s.v. (by 

A. Zeki Velidi Togan). 

‘ALI AMIRI, Turkish historian, b. in 1274/ 
1857 at Diyar Bakr, d. at Istanbul 23 December 1923 
(1342). An official of the financial administration, he 
was primarily interested in the history of the Ottoman 
Empire, and he took advantage of his appointment to 
different towns to transcribe Arabic and Turkish in- 
scriptions, to study local histery and above all to 
seek out old documents and historical and poetical 
manuscripts. In this way he built up a library of 
unpublished and rare manuscripts, which later 
enriched the National Library of Istanbul. He 
ptblished the review Tarikh we-Edebiyyat, edited the 
Diwan Lughat al-Turk of Mahmiid Kashghari, and 
was a member of various learned societies. He 
wrote historical and literary works, but is principally 
known as an editor of texts. He also helped to classify 
the archives of the Sublime Porte at Istanbul, and 
gave his name to one of the catalogues: Ali Emiri 
tasnifi. 

Bibliography: Ahmed Refik, ‘Alt Enmiri, 
Hayatt we-Athari in TOEM, t4th year, No. 1 (78), 
January 1340/1924, 45-51; Resad Ekrem Kogu, 
in Istanbul Ansiklopedisi, s.v. Ali Emiri. The 
description of numerous MSS. in Istanbul Kutd- 
phanelert Tarih-Cografya yazmalari, fasc. 1 to 10, 
Istanbul 1943-51, and Istanbul Kitapliklari 
Tiirk¢e yazma divanlar katalogu, 2nd series, fasc. 1 
(12th-16th centuries), Istanbul 1947. 

(R. MANTRAN) 

‘ALI ‘AZIZ Erenn1, GIRIDLI, Turkish diplo- 
mat and writer, d. 19 Djumada I 1213/29 Oct. 
1798. He was born in Crete, where his father Tah- 
misdji Mehmed Efendi was defterdér. Son of a wealthy 
father, he lived a carefree life until circumstances 
constrained him to enter the service of the state 
(muhassil of Chios, ca. 1792-93 in Belgrad). In 1211/ 
1796-97, he was appointed ambassador to Prussia, 
arrived in Berlin early in June, 1797, and died there 
in the following year. Of his achievements as a 
diplomat little is known; he owes his fame to his 
writings. ‘Ali Efendi, who knew Persian, French, 
and even some German, is an interesting forerunner 
of the 19th century Turkish movement of Wester- 
nization and self-interpretation. In his treatise 
Waridat (unpublished, MSS in Istanbul Universite 
Kiitiiphanesi, nos. T 3383, T 3470, T 1698, and 
Millet Kiitiiphanesi, Ali Emiri, Ser’iyye 1154/23) 
“AH Efendi defends the irrationalism of mystic 
religiousness (he himself was the disciple of a certain 
Sheykh Kerim Ibrahim of Abana near Sinob) with 
arguments tinged with 18th century rationalism. 
He accepts the vacillation of the God-searching soul 
between faith and scepticism, and offers the story 
ot his own salvation, modestly admitting its inappli- 
cability to others. An exposé of the ideas of 
mysticism, and, especially, of the superhuman powers 
of the sheykh, is also found in ‘Alf Efendi’s famous 
book of fairy tales, the Mukhayyelat-+ Ledtin-+ [laht 
(written in 1211/1797-98, printed in Istanbul, 1268, 
1284, 1290), based mainly on Petis de la Croix’s 
Les Mille et un jours (first printed in 1710-12), but 
handling its material freely and adding many new 
stories of various character. This book, which was 
very popular in the r9th century, may be regarded 
as the first modern educational novel in Turkish; 
beside fantastic tales, it contains also stories 
depicting life in 18th century Istanbul with charming 
realism. ‘Ali Efendi has also left poems, mostly in 
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the siifi tradition. Finally, he is supposed to have 
written a (now lost) opus containing his discussions 
with European philosophers. 

Bibliography: Saadeddin Niizhet Ergun, 
Tiirk sairleri, ii, 620-2 (containing five poems); 
IA, s.v. (by M. Cavid Baysun and Ahmed Hamdi 
Tanpinar); A. Tietze, ‘Aztz efendis Muhayyeldt, 
Oriens, 1948, 248-329 (containing the translation 
of one of the tales); E. J. Gibb, The Story of Jewdd, 
a romance by ‘Ali ‘Antz Efendi the Cretan, Glasgow 
1884 (translation of the second of the three parts 
of Mukhayyelat). (A, T1ETZzE) 
ALI BABA [see ALF LAYLA WA-LAYLA]. 

‘ALI BEY, a Caucasian by birth, was for nearly 
20 years the chief personage in Egypt. He had 
been brought there at an early age, and had been 
offered as a gift to Ibrahim Katkhuda, who was the 
real master of the country from 1156 to 68/1743-54. 
Before his death, the latter conferred on ‘AIi the 
rank of bey, and made him a member of that curious 
council of ‘Powers’, whose turbulent authority 
grew in proportion as the Pasha nominated by the 
Porte became a shadowy and passive spectator. 
This Ottoman governor, in order to survive, con- 
cerned himself with preserving an apparent neutrality 
in face of the sanguinary conflicts between the beys, 
a neutrality which he abandoned in order to hasten 
to the aid of the victor. 

‘Ali distinguished himself at the beginning of his 
career by the successful defence of a pilgrim caravan 
against Arab tribes. Appointed bey, he was plunged 
into an atmosphere of intrigue; each character in 
the drama was obliged to have recourse to murder, 
and was himself shadowed by assassins. At first, SAI! 
Bey maintained an attitude of prudent watchfulness, 
confining his activities to enriching himself by 
every means, and was thus able to collect a sub- 
stantial number of mamliiks. This policy bore fruit 
when, from the year 1177/1763, his peers recognised 
him as their leader. In the course of the following 
year he conferred the rank of bey on his mamlak 
Muhammad Abu ’1-Dhahab [q¢.v.], the man who was 
destined to overthrow him. This rise to power, not 
achieved without setbacks and disputes, was 
abruptly checked: ‘Ali Bey, forced to take refuge 
in Syria, established relations with ‘Umar al-Zahir, 
the ruler of Acre. Through the good offices of the 
latter, ‘Ali Bey returned to Egypt, with the support 
of the Porte, and again assumed his prerogatives as 
shaykh al-balad. 

Two years later, ‘Ali Bey had to flee again, but 
he returned to the capital at the head of an armed 
force in 1181/1767. A new Ottoman governor was 
obliged to confirm ‘All Bey as shaykh al-balad; 
however, alarmed by the latter’s independent attitude, 
he tried to provoke a rising against him. It was a 
failure, and the Pasha was forced to resign (1182/ 
1768). From then on, ‘Ali Bey did not trouble to 
conceal his ambitious designs, and he refused to 
tolerate the presence of an officer who had any 
influence. He showed his hostility to the Porte and 
reduced the number of his Janissaries. Nevertheless 
he did not throw off the mask completely, and did 
not refuse the Sultan’s request to send a contingent 
for the war against Russia. He was then denounced 
at the Porte as a traitor, and accused of having 
mobilised these troops to aid the Russians: a firman 
was issued at Constantinople condemning him to 
death. 

Informed of this, ‘Al! Bey replied with an arrogant 
declaration of independence. From then on, ‘Ali Bey 
became entangled in a diabolical web and was 
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forced to keep his forces in the field without respite. 
First, he subdued the Arab tribes of Upper Egypt, 
and intervened at' Mecca to instal there a pretender 
to the sharifate who had sought his protection. The 
expedition was under the command of his right hand 
man, Muhammad Bey Abu ’l-Dhabab. 

Conscious of his power, ‘Ali Bey struck coinage 
in his own name: the coins still bore the sultan’s 
name, but the initials of the master of Egypt were 
inserted under a date which no longer represented 
the date of the sultan’s accession. 

He then proceeded to invade Syria with a huge 
army, again under the command of Muhammad Bey 
Abu ’l-Dhahab. Negotiations with the Russians were 
set on foot but there was no time for them to yield 
results. The whole of Syria was speedily conquered, 
but events took an unexpected turn when Muham- 
mad Bey Abu ’l-Dhahab, after his victorious entry 
into Damascus, led his army back to Egypt to seize 
possession of it from his master. ‘Ali Bey decided to 
flee from Cairo in Muharram 1186/April 1772, and 
took refuge once more with the Pasha of Acre. He 
set about raising another army, with the help of 
some Russian equipment, and, after a series of 
successful skirmishes, confronted his rival at SAli- 
hiyya, in the eastern part of the Delta. His army was 
defeated, and ‘Ali Bey, mortally wounded on the 
field of battle, died a few days later, 15 Safar 1187/ 
8 May 1773. 

It is difficult accurately to assess the autonomy 
of ‘Ali Bey. As already noticed, the form of his 
coins was unusual, although ‘Ali Bey had declared 
that the Ottomans had seized control of the country 
by force, aided by the treachery of the population. 
A document dated at the beginning of 1186 A.H., 
shortly before his final departure from Cairo, supplies 
evidence that he had not dared to proclaim himself 
officially sovereign of Egypt. It consists of a long 
inscription carved on the drum of the cupola of the 
tomb of al-Shafi‘i; it makes no reference to the 
Ottoman Power, but does not mention ‘Ali Bey 
either, merely stating that the order to restore this 
tomb was given by the ‘‘powerful master of Egypt, 
who has increased the prestige of this country by 
his authority’. 

From a perusal of al-Djabarti, one gets the im- 
pression that ‘Ali Bey was in many respects a 
repulsive character, but the morals.of the time and 
the environment must be taken into consideration, 
and one could express agreement with a contemporary 
judgment: ‘‘He was an extraordinary man, who 
only lacked a different education and a larger stage 
to have astonished the world’’. 

Bibliography: Wjabarti, index, 148; S. Lui- 
sigan, A History of the Revolt of Aly Bey, London 
1783; C. Volney, Voyage en Syrie, i; J. Marcel, 
Histoire d’Egypte, Paris 1834, 227-39; Dehérain, 
L’ Egypte turque, 122-37; Wiet, Inscr. du mausolée 
de Shafi%t in BIE, xv, 182-5; idem, L’agonie de la 
domination ottomane en Egypte, Cahiers d’histoire 
égyptienne, ii, 496-7. (G. Wiet) 
SALI BEY sb. ‘UtymAn at-‘ABBASI, pseudonym 

of the Spanish traveller Domingo Badia y Leblich 
(Leyblich), b. 1766, d. 1818 in Syria, author of 
Voyages @’Ali-Bey el Abbassi en Afrique et en Asie 
pendant les années 1803, 1804, 1805, 1806 et 1807, 
3 vols. and Atlas, Paris 1814; Travels of Ali Bey... 
between the years 1803 and 1807, 2 vols., London 1816. 

Biblsography: P. Larousse, Grand Diction- 
naire Universel du XIX®* siécle, s.v. Badia y 
Leblich; U. J. Seetzen, Reisen, iii, 373 f. (Ev.) 
‘ALI CELEBI [see wAsi‘ ‘attsi]. 


‘ALI EFENDI [see ‘Axi]. 

‘ALI 3B. SHIHAB AL-DIN B. MUHAMMAD AL- 
HAMADANT, sifi saint and the apostle of 
Kashmir, born in Hamadan of a notable family 
of sayyids (claiming descent from ‘Ali b. Husayn, 
grandson of the imam Zayn al-‘Abidin), on 12 Radjab 
714/22 Oct. 1314. His chain of initiation went back 
through two links to ‘Ala? al-Dawla al-Simnani, and 
through him to Nadjm al-Din al-Kubra. He led the 
itinerant life of a darwisk and is said to have visited 
all parts of the Muslim world. He arrived for the 
first time in the valley of Kashmir in 774/1372, 
during the reign of Shihab al-Din, accompanied by 
700 sayyids; he remained for four months and then 
left. for the Hidjaz. He came to Kashmir for the 
second time in 781/1379, during the reign of Kutb 
al-Din, and remained for two years and a half. For 
the third time he visited Kashmir in 785/1383, but 
left it after less than a year for Turkistan. He died 
however, after having passed through Pakhli, near 
Kinar, on 6 Dhu’1-Hidjdja 786/18 Jan. 1385; his body 
was carried to Khuttalan, where his mausoleum is still 
extant in modern Kulab (cf. Sufi, Kashir, i, 116 ff.), 
The khanka-yi Shah-i Hamadan in Srinagar, repu- 
tedly built on the site where the saint performed his 
prayer, is a well-frequented place of pilgrimage (cf. 
R. Ch. Kak, Ancient Monuments of Kashmir, London 
1933, 77 ff.). This khank& and the mosque in Tral, 
built by ‘Ali’s son, Muhammad (774/1372-854/1450), 
during the reign of Sikandar, were centres of Islamic 
propaganda in Kashmir. A favourite pupil of ‘AII 
was Ishak Khuttalani, who was in his turn the 
spiritual master of Muhammad Nirbakhsh, founder 
of the Nuirbakhshiyya. 

The best known of his works are the Awrdad-i 
Fathiyya, a collection of prayers in Arabic, and the 
Dhakhirat al-Mulik, on political ethics (Lahore 1323; 
lith. Amritsar) cf. also H. Ethé in Gr. I Ph., ii, 349). 
His teachings have received as yet little attention; 
for a preliminary study (more especially of his 
theory of dreams) and a translation of his Risdla-y+ 
Manamiyya, see F. Meier, Die Welt der Urbilder bet 
Aki Hamadani, Eranos Jahrbuch, xviii, 1950, 115 ff. 

Bibliographie : Nir al-Din Dja‘far Badakhshi 

{a pupil of the saint), Khuldsat al-Manakib (for 

MSS see Storey, i, 946-7); Djam!, Nafahat al-Uns, 

515; Kh*andamir, Habib al-Siyar, Teheran, iii, 

87; Nar All4h Shushtari, Madjalis al-Mw?minin, 

Teheran, 311; Rieu, Cat. Pers. MSS Brit. Mus., 

ii, 447; Brockelmann, II, 287, S II, 311; A. A. 

Hekmat, in JA, 1952, 53ff.; G. M. D. Sufi, 

Kashmir, Lahore 1949, i, 85-94, 116 ff.; Storey, i, 

946, note 4 (in the last named three works further 

teferences). For ‘Ali’s Persian transl, of Nadjm 

al-Din Kubra’s Usé#l, see Isl., 1937, 17. 

: (S. M. STERN) 

SALI ILAHI (‘“deifiers of ‘Ali’’), a vague and 
popular designation of sects connected with, and 
issued from, Shi‘a extremism (ghwlat, [g.v.]). In 
Persia and Kurdistan it covers chiefly the Ahl-i 
Hakk [g.v.] and Kizil-bash [q.v.], but may occasionally 
refer to such smaller communities as Sarli, Shabbak 
[¢q.v.] etc. (Ep.) 

‘ALI KHAN »s. Auman 3. MunAMMAD Ma‘stm 
8B. IBRAHIM SADR AL-DIN aL-Husaynt at-Mapanl, 
author of biographical works and a book of travels, 
b. 15 Djumada I 1052/12 August 1642 in Medina; he 
was a descendant of Ghiydth al-Din al-Shirazi. His 


father was since 1055/1644 in the service of the 


prince Shahinshah ‘Abd Allah b. Muhammad Kutb 
Sh4h. ‘Ali joined him in Haydarabad in 1068/1657. 
His father died in 1083/1672, a year after the death 
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of his patron, Shahinshah ‘Abd Allah, and ‘Ali 
himself incurred the displeasure of the ruler, Abu 
’]-Hasan. He succeeded, however, in escaping to the 
court of Awrangzib, who made him khan and diwan 
at Burhanpir. He went on the pilgrimage, and 
visited Baghdad, Nadjaf and Karbala’. In Shiraz 
he taught at the Mansiriyya madrasa and died in 
that town in 1117/1705 or 1120/1708. 

In 1074/1663 he wrote a description of his journey 
from Mecca to Haydarabad, entitled Sulwat al- 
Gharib wa-Uswat al-Arib. He is best known for his 
work on the poets of the 11th century A. H., which 
he wrote in 1082/1671 as a supplement to al- 
Khafadji’s Raykana: Sulafat al-‘Asr fi Mahdsin 
A‘yan al-‘Asr, Cairo 1324, 1334. As a supplement 
to the commentary on his own Badi‘iyya he gives 
biographies of writers on rhetoric, and also wrote, 
in addition to Various treatises and poems, a biogra- 
phical collection of Imami Shi‘is. 

Bibliography: Rawdat al-Djannat,- 412; Hadi- 

kat al-‘Alam, lith. Hyderabad 1266, i, 363-5; 

Rieu, Supplement, no. 990; Brockelmann, II, 627, 

S II 554. (C. BRocKELMANN *) 

SALI KHAN [see MAHDI ‘ALI KHAN]. 

‘ALI KUGUK [see secrecinins]. 

SALI 8. MunAMMAD AL-KOSHDJI, ‘ALA? at-Din, 
astronomer and mathematician, b. in Samar- 
kand, d, in Istanbul, on 5 Sha‘ban 879/19 Dec. 1474. 
He received his surname from his father, who served 
as the falconer (kuskdjt) of Ulugh Beg. He studied 
mathematics and astronomy in his native city under 
the amir Ulugh Beg [q.v.], who was at the same time 
an able astronomer, and Kadi-zade-i Rimi, one of 
the rectors of the celebrated madrasa in Samarkand 
which was especially favoured’ by the amir. ‘Ali al- 
Kishdji succeeded Kadi-zade as director of the 
renowned observatory of Samarkand, and took part 
in the compilation of the Zidj Gurkani, the principal 
author of which was the amir himself (cf. its preface). 
‘Ali al-Kishdji is said to have left secretly for 
Kirm4n, in order to perfect himself in his studies, 
and on his return to have presented his patron with 
his Hall Ashkal al-Kamar. 

After the murder of Ulugh Beg, ‘Ali al-Kishdii, 
left Samarkand and stayed in Tabriz with the Ak 
Koyunlu ruler Uzun Hasan, He was sent by this 
ruler on.an embassy to the Ottoman sultan Muham- 
mad II; he went back to Tabriz to accomplish his 
political mission, but subsequently returned to 
Istanbul to establish himself there definitely. He was 
appointed as professor of sciences in the madrasa of 
the Aya Sofiya and greatly influenced the develop- 
ment of the sciences in Turkey. 

He composed in Kirman a commentary, dedicated 
to Abi Sa‘id Khan, on Nasir al-Din Tisi’s Tadjrid 
al-Kalam; he also wrote on grammar and rhetoric. 
His main works are the Risdla fi ’l-Hay°a, Risdéla 
jt ’*l-Hisab, and a commentary on Ulugh Beg’s Zidj. 
(The Risdla al-Fathiyya and the Risala Muham- 
madiyya are Arabic translations of the Risdéla ji 
‘l-Hay nd the Risdla fi ’l-Hisab). 

Bibliography: Tashképrii-zade, al-Shakatk 
al-Nu‘maniyya, 177-81; the catalogues of Krafft 

(Vienna), 139; Dorn (St. Petersburg), 304;, Pertsch 
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(A. ADNAN ADIVAR) 

‘ALI MARDAN, honorific title given to 
‘Ali b. Abi Jalib by the Shi‘ites, being an 
abbreviation of ‘Ali shah-t mardan, ““Ali, King of 
mankind”’. 

‘aL! MARDAN, a Khaldji adventurer who 
acquired power in Bengal, centring upon the capital 
Lakhanawati, in the first decade of the 7th/13th 
century. Appointed to the igfa‘ of Naran-go-e by 
Malik Ikhtiyar al-Din Muhammad _ Bakhtiyar 
Khaldji, he took advantage of the latter’s defeat 
by the Hindu Rai of Kamrup, says Minh4dj al- 
Siradj, to murder his master at Diwkot on a sick 
bed. This occurred in 602/1205-6. ‘Ali Mardan, 
however, was later imprisoned by Muhammad 
Shiran, putting him in the charge of the kofwél of 
Naran-go-e. ‘Ali Mardan, in collusion with the 
kotwal, managed to escape to the court of Kutb 
al-Din Aybak and accompanied him to Ghaznin 
where he became a captive of Tadj al-Din Yilduz 
when the latter recaptured Ghaznin from Kutb al- 
Din Aybak (605/1208-9). After about a year ‘Ali 
Mardan escaped and presented himself again before 
Aybak at Lahore. He was treated with favour and 
was assigned the territory of Lakhanawati. According 
to the Tabakat-i Ndsiri, SAli Mardan proceeded to 
Diwkot, assumed power there and brought the whole 
of Lakhanawati under his sway. On the death of 
Kutb al-Din Aybak in 607/1210, ‘Ali Marddn had 
the khutba read in his own name and was styled 
Sultan ‘Ala? al-Din. He brought the Khaldji nobles 
of Lakhanawati under control and overawed 
neighbouring Hindu chiefs. His overbearing beha- 
viour caused discontent among the Khaldji nobles 
and under the leadership of Malik Husayn al-Din 
‘Iw4z, they conspired against him and slew him. 
‘Ali Mardan ruled for something over two years, the 
probable date of his death being 610/1213. 

Bibliography: Minhadj al-Siradj, Tabakat-+ 
Nasiri, trans. Raverty, i, 572-80; Sir Jadunath 
Sarkar (ed.), History of Bengal, ii, Dacca 1948; 
Cambridge History of India, iii, 50 ff. 

(P. Harpy) 

‘ALI MARDAN KHAN, a Bakhtiydri chief 
who rose to prominence in the troubled period 
following the assassination of Nadir Shah in 1747. 
In 1163/1750 he captured Isfahan, and, in con- 
junction with Karim Khan Zand [q.v.), placed Isma‘il, 
a grandson of Shah Sultan Husayn, on the throne. 
‘Ali Mardan’s oppressive measures led to an open 
breach with Karim Khan, who, fearing for his life, 
attacked and defeated him. SAli Mardan Khan fled, 
and was subsequently assassinated by Muhammad 
Khan who, according to Mirza Sadik, the author of 
the Tartkh-i Gitt-gushd, was a relative of Karim Khan. 

This ‘Ali Mardan Khan is not to be confused with 
his contemporaries and namesakes (a) the wali of 
Luristan, a Fayli Lur who was wounded at Guinabad 
in 1722 and later vainly endeavoured to relieve 
Isfahan, and (b) ‘Alf Mardan Khan Shamla, whom 
Nadir Shah sent as ambassador to Delhi and Con- 
stantinople. 
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‘ALI MUHAMMAD SHIRAZI {see Bast]. 

‘ALI PASHA ‘ARABADJI, Ottoman Grand 
Vizier. Born at Okhri between 1620 and 1622, died 
at Rhodes 16 Sha‘ban 1104/21 April 1693. Af first 
tmdm to various eminent people, then ketkhudd, he 
became agha of the Janissaries in 1101/1689, and 
later wazir and ka?im-makadm of the imperial 
stirrup. Through the support of the kadi ’l-‘asker 
Yahya Efendi and the Shaykh al-Islam Abi Sa‘id- 
zade Feyd Allah Efendi, he succeeded Képriilii- 
zade Mustafa Pasha, killed at Szalankamen as Grand 
Vizier, on 6 Dhu ’l-Hidjdja 1102/30 August 1691. 
Showing no desire to place himself at the head 
of the army against the Austrians, ‘Ali Pasha suc- 
ceeded in disarming his opponents either by bribery 
-or by dismissal. As a result of this policy he incurred 
the hostility of the sultan, who eventually dismissed 
bim (28 March 1692), and replaced him by Hadjdji 
‘Ali Pasha. ‘Ali Pasha ‘Arabadji was exiled to Rhodes, 
but as he represented a possible source of trouble and 
conspiracy, his enemies obtained his death warrant, 
and shortly afterwards he was executed at Rhodes. 
His cognomen is derived from the fact that he sent 
-off one of the officials whom he had dismissed in an 
ox-cart. 

Bibliography: Rashid, Ta’rikh, Il, 166 ff.; 
“Othm4n-zade Ta°’ib, Hadikat al-Wuzara, 118 ff.; 
Findiklili Mehmed Agha, Silahdar Ta?rikhi, ii, 
596-634; JA, s.v. (by Resad Ekrem Kogu). 

- (R. MANTRAN) 

‘ALI PASHA CANDARLI-ZADE (d. 1407), son 
of Candarlf Khalil Khayr al-Din Pasha, was, like his 
father, kadi, then kadt ’I-‘asker, and finally Grand 
Vizier, and also combined the functions of wazir, 
that is to say head of the administration and finance, 
and of army commander, perhaps after the death 
-of his father in 1387. After having directed a cam- 
paign in Anatolia against the Karamanid ‘Ali Bey, 
‘he conducted the skilful operations in Bulgaria which 
‘led to the capture of several fortresses (Pravad, 
‘Tirnova, Shehirkdyii etc.) before the battle of 
Kossova (20 June 1389), in which he played a 
<lecisive part. Murad I was killed in the battle, and 
was succeeded by Yildirim Bayazid I, who appointed 
*Ali Pasha Grand Vizier. ‘Ali Pasha accompanied 
the Sultan in the campaigns in Greece and Bosnia, 
and played an important part at the siege of Con- 
stantinople, commenced in 1391, but abandoned as 
‘the result of the invasion of eastern Anatolia by 
‘Timur. After the battle of Ankara (1402) in which 
Bayazid I was taken prisoner, ‘Ali Pasha saved the 
heir apparent Sulayman and took him first to Brusa 
and then to Adrianople. Up to the time of his death 
in Radjab 809/January 1407, ‘Ali Pasha remained 
Grand Vizier to Sulayman Celebi, and his skilful 
diplomacy secured for the latter mastery over the 
Ottoman territory from Ankara to the Aegean Sea; 
deprived of his wazir, Sulaym4n Celebi succumbed to 
the attacks of Mehmed Celebi, later Mehmed I (1410). 

‘Ali Pasha Cand§rli-zade, like his father, made a 
contribution to the organisation of the Ottoman 
administration, notably by codifying the functions 
of the kadis, by creating the corps of the +¢-oghlan— 
pages from whom numerous imperial officials were 
recruited, and by making the wazirs persons of 
influence and respect. The chroniclers have criticised 
his predilection for the pleasures of life—a taste 
which he communicated to Bayazid I, and have 
stated that he was not loved either by the people or 
by government personnel. ‘Ali Pasha was buried at 
Iznik (Nicaea) in his father’s tomb. At Brusa, a 
quarter, a mosque and a convent bear his name, 
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‘ALI PASHA CORLULU, Ottoman Grand 

Vizier. Born about 1670, the son of a peasant or 
barber of Corlu, he was adopted for his good looks 
and intelligence by a courtier of Ahmed II and 
placed as a probationer in the Ghalata Sarayl, 
whence he entered the Palace service, rising by way 
of the seferli oda to be stlahdéy under Mustafa I. 
As stlahdar he greatly enhanced the importance of 
his office, whose occupant thenceforward replaced 
the Dar al-Sa‘4de Aghasi as intermediary between 
the sultan and the Grand Vizier and the Bab al- 
Sa‘ade Aghas! as controller of the i¢-oghians, and 
composed a nizam-name re-defining the whole 
hierarchy of the enderiin. At the onset of the revo- 
lution of 1703 he was ousted from this position by 
the influence of the Shaykh al-Islam Feyd Allah and 
the Grand Vizier Rami Mehmed and given the rank 
of waziy. But on the accession of Ahmed III he was 
made a kubbe wazirt and continued as such, except 
for a short interval during 1704, when he was 
appointed wali of Tripoli in Syria, until his elevation 
to the Grand Vizierate in May 1710. 

Corlulu was the first competent Grand Vizier of 
the reign, and for four years he enjoyed great favour 
with the sultan, becoming a damad in 1708 by 
marrying Emine Sultan, a daughter of Mustafa: II. 
He devoted himself in particular to the redress of 
abuses in the standing and feudal armies, the 
reduction of state expenditure, and the improvement 
of the Arsenal and the fleet. But he was so far 
determined that the Porte should not be involved 
in war that he neglected not only the opportunity 
provided by the outbreak of the War of the Spanish 
Succession for a possible recovery of the Morea 
from Venice, but also that provided by the invasion 
of the Ukraine by Charles XII of Sweden, which 
might, if assisted by Ottoman forces, have obviated 
the threat offered to the Ottoman Empire by thd 
designs of Peter the Great. He was criticized by his 
enemies on both counts; and after Charles’s defeat at 
Poltava and his flight into Ottoman territory, the king 
himself refused to accept presents sent to him by. 
Corlulu or to deal with him, on the ground that he had 
been led to expect assistance from the Crimean Tatars 
that had not been forthcoming. This was perhaps due 
to a misunderstanding; but it was fatal to Corlulu. 
Ahmed lost confidence in him, and he was accordingly 
dismissed in June 1710 and banished, whilst on his way 
to assume the governorship of Keffe in the Crimea, 
to Mitylene, where he was executed in December 
of the following year at the age of about forty. 

Corlulu ‘Ali Pasha was the founder of a number of 
fine monuments, notably two dj@mi* mosques at Is- 
tanbul, at the Carshi Kapt (where he is buried) and the 
Tersane, and a school and fountain at his native Corlu. 

Bibliography: ‘Othman-zade Ta’ib, Hadikat 
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‘ALI PASHA DAMAD (1667-1716), Ottoman 
Grand Vizier. Born at Sdéléz near Nicaea in 
1079/1667, he entered the Seraglio of Ahmed II, 
and filled successively the posts of katib, rikabdar, 
cdkadér and stlahdar; he exercised great influence 
over Sultan Ahmed III, who came to the throne in 
1703, and who made him wazir and gave him his 
daughter Fatima in marriage (Rabi‘ I 1121/May 
1709); he had a hand in the appointment and 
dismissal of wazirs, including Képriilii-zade Nu‘man 
Pasha and Baltadji Mehmed Pasha. The Grand 
Vizier Khodja Ibrahim Pasha was condemned to 
death for attempting to assassinate Damad ‘Ali 
Pasha, and the latter then became Grand Vizier 
(Rabi‘ II 1125/April 1713). One of his first acts was 
to sign with Russia the peace of Adrianople, which 
fixed the frontier between the two countries between 
the Samara and the Orel (5 June 1713). Wishing to 
erase the treaty of Karlovitz, he undertook the 
Morean campaign, for which the motive was the 
attacks by Venetians and Montenegrins against 
Turkish vessels; in 1715, Damad ‘Ali Pasha occupied 
Napoli de Romania, Argos, Coron, Modon, Malvasia, 
and, in Crete, La Suda and Spina Longa. At the same 
time he had to suppress the revolts of ‘Othm4n- 
oghlii Nasth Pasha in Syria, of the bandit ‘Abbas 
in Anatolia, and of Kaytas Bey in Egypt. 

In 1716, he initiated an expedition against Corfu, 
but Venice and Austria concluded an offensive and 
defensive alliance which forced him to send his 
troops to Belgrade. The Austrian army, led by 
Prince Eugéne, met the Ottomans at Peterwardein 
on 16 Sha‘ban 1128/5 August 1716; Damad ‘Ali 
Pasha was mortally wounded by a bullet in the 
forehead during the battle, when the Turkish troops 
had already begun to retreat. He was buried in the 
garden of the mosque of Sulaym4n I at Belgrade; 
7o years later, when he captured this town, the 
Austrian general Landon transferred the tomb to 
the forest of Hadersdorf at Vienna. While the 
campaign against Austria was in progress, Turkish 
forces were disembarked at Corfu, but the news of 
the death of the Grand Vizier resulted in the 
evacuation of the Turkish troops from the island 
(July-August 1716). 

Damad ‘Ali Pasha was at once a fine military 
leader and a great statesman; he displayed a shrewd 
Political sense, suppressed a number of abuses, 
restricted and controlled the expense- of the Seraglio, 
prohibited the system of giving presents, regulated 
the movements of government personnel and 
restored to their former state estates which had been 
converted into malikane. He patronised men of 
letters, especially the historian Rashid, and displayed 
great interest in science and poetry. He reopened the 
school for #toghlans at Galatasaray, which had 
become a madrasa. He built a mosque at Séléz and 
repaired the Clnarll mosque at Ayvansaray. 
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‘ALI PASHA GUZELDJE (‘‘the handsome”), 
(d. 1620) Ottoman Grand Admiral and Grand 
Vizier. Born at Istankéy (Cos), he was successively 
bey of Damiette, and beylerbeyi of the Yaman (1602), 
Tunis, Morea and Cyprus. In November 1617, he 
succeeded Khalil Pasha as kapudan-i derya; in 
August 1618, a storm off the Dalmatian Coast caused 
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the loss of eleven vessels of his fleet; dismissed at the 
accession of Mustafa I, he again became kapudan-t 
derya shortly afterwards. On 16 Muharram 1029/ 
23 December 1619, he succeeded Okiiz Mehmed 
Pasha as Grand Vizier following intrigues among 
the intimates of Sultan ‘Othm4n II, who loaded him 
with gifts. He became notorious for his confiscation 
of property and extortion of money, in which he 
spared neither Muslim nor Christian; the Venetian 
dragoman Borissi, being unable to pay the 100,000 
thalers demanded, was strangled; the Greek Skarlati, 
provider of the odjak to the Janissaries, was forced 
to pay an enormous sum; the Greek patriarch 
obtained his release by paying 30,000 ducats on top 
of the 100,000 demanded. ‘Ali Pasha was trying to 
incite the Sultan to a campaign against Poland, 
when he died of calculus (15 Rabi‘ I, 1030/8 March 
1621). He was buried at Beshiktash, near the tomb of 
Yahya Efendi. He also received the cognomen of 
Celebi (‘‘the elegant’). 
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(R. MANTRAN) 

‘ALI PASHA HAKIM-OGHLU, Grand Vi- 
zier under the Ottoman sultans Mahmid I and 
“Othman III. His father, Nih Efendi, the physician 
of Mustafa II, was a Venetian renegade. ‘Ali Pasha 
was born on 15 Sha‘ban 1100/4 June 1689; brought 
up in the seraglio, he held various administrative 
posts at Istanbul, and then in the provinces; in 
1722 he was appointed as governor of Adana and 
subdued the tribes of Cilicia; in 1724 he became 
governor of Aleppo, and in the same year distinguished 
himself at the siege and capture of Tabriz. Appointed 
wazir in 1725, he was successively beylerbeyt of 
Anatolia, ser-‘asker of the East, governor of Siwas, 
and governor of Diyarbakir. In 1730, again ser-‘asker 
of the East, he defeated Shah Tahmisp III at 
Kuridjén (13 RabiS I 1144/15 September 1731), and 
captured Hamadan, Urmiya and Tabriz. He became 
Grand Vizier soon after the peace called after 
Ahmed Pasha, 15 Ramadan 1144/12 March 1732. 
His first term of office as wazir was marked by wise 
administration and currency reform. In the field of 
foreign affairs, the Marquis de Villeneuve, the 
French ambassador, urged the Grand Vizier to 
conclude an alliance with France against Austria, 
but the conditions put forward by ‘Ali Pasha (and 
suggested by Ahmed Pasha Bonneval) prevented 
the conclusion of the treaty. Dismissed on the 
resumption of hostilities with Persia (22 Safar 1148/ 
14 July 1735) ‘Ali Pasha was exiled to Mytilene, then 
appointed governor of Bosnia, where he held the 
Austrians in check for three years, successfully 
defended Trawnik, and, on 4 August 1737, defeated 
Marshal Hildburghausen near Banjaluka. In 1740 
he was sent to Egypt, where he suppressed a mamlik 
revolt; in 1741 he was made beyterbeys of Anatolia, 
and on 15 Safar 1155/21 April 1742 he became Grand 
Vizier for the second time. The following year he 
was dismissed for wishing to lead in person the 
eastern expedition against Nadir Shah of Persia. 
Governor of Bosnia in 1744, then of Aleppo (1745), 
he was nominated commander-in-chief of the eastern 
army, but in the meantime peace was signed with 
Nadir Shah (1746). Governor of Bosnia, then of 
Trebizond, he was made Grand Vizier by ‘Othman 
III on his accession 4 Djumada I 1168/16 February 
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1755; this third term of office as Grand Vizier only 
lasted 53 days; the sslikday Btyikli ‘Ali Agha suc- 
ceeded in securing his dismissal and his exile to 
Cyprus ; butin the course of the year he was appointed 
Governor of Egypt, and in 1756 beylerbeyt of 
Anatolia. Recalled in 1757, he retired to Kiitahya, 
where he died 9 Dhu ’1 Hidjdja 1171/14 August 1758. 
He was buried in the tomb adjoining the mosque 
which he was responsible for building at Istanbul 
(1732-4). He was reputed to be a learned, shrewd 
and liberal man, but quick-tempered and extremely 
severe in his dealings with officials guilty of extortion. 
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‘ALI PASHA KHADIM, Ottoman Grand 
Vizier. At first ak aghast, then beylerbeyi of Kara- 
man and subsequently of Rumelia, he distinguished 
himself in the course of a campaign in Wallachia 
(1485); waziy in 1486, he defeated the Mamluks of 
Egypt at the battle of Aghaéayir in Cilicia (1942), 


took the fortresses of Coron and Modon (1500), and. 


was appointed Grand Vizier the following year in 
succession to Mesih Pasha. Dismissed in 1503, he 
again became Grand Vizier in 1506 and remained in 
office until his death. He strove to secure the succes- 
sion of the shah-zade Ahmed, second son of Sultan 
Bayazid II, against the sha@h-zade Korkud, whom 
he defeated in 914/1508; he also defeated prince 
Selim, who had rebelled against his father, at 
Corlu (1511). He died while engaged in suppressing 
the revolt of Kara Blylk-oghli, at Gék¢ay, between 
Siwas and Kayseri (1511): he was the first Grand 
Vizier to die on the field of battle; his death shattered 
the hopes of the ska@h-zade Ahmed. A skilful and 
upright statesman, esteemed by Sultan Bayazid II 
and by the people, ‘Ali Pasha was in addition the 
patron of men of letters and of science, notably of 
the poet Mesihi and the historian Idris Bitlisi. He 
built at Istanbul the mosque known as ‘SAtik ‘Ali 
Pasha (1496), together with the adjoining medrese, 
school and ‘imaret; he was also responsible for a 
hammam at Karagiimriik and a mosque at Yassféren, 
and it was he who converted the monastery church 
of Saint Savior in Chora into a mosque, known as 
Ka‘riyye Diamt‘. 
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‘ALI PASHA MUBARAK, Egyptian states- 

man and man of letters. Born in 1239/1823 in 
Birinbal (Dakahliyya province) he gained admission 
to the recently founded government schools of Kasr 
al-‘Ayni and of Abi Za‘bal, and studied at the 
polytechnic (mukandis-khane) of Balak. In 1260/1844 
he was sent to France as a member of the ‘“‘Mission 
égyptienne” and was trained as an officer and 
mnilitary engineer. On his return to Egypt in 1266/ 
1849-50, he won the favour of ‘Abbas I and began 
a distinguished career first in the topographical 
department of the Ministry of War, then as Director 
of the military training college al-Mafriza. During 
the Crimean War he held appointments in Istanbul, 
in the Crimea and in Giimiishkhane. Under Sa‘id he 
resigned, but under Isma‘“il he occupied one after 
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another almost all the ininisterial posts and other 
offices of state. Everywhere he introduced reforms, 
though often acting with well-meant zeal rather 
than with thorough understanding. To him is due 
the establishment of printing-offices and the 
printing of textbooks, especially technical ones, the 
construction of a barrage in the Nile, near Cairo 
(al-kandatir al-khayriyya) which was, however, not 
very successful, of railways and irrigation-works, the 
foundation of the Dar al-‘Ulim, a teachers’ training 
college on the model of the “Ecole normale supé- 
rieure’ and of the Khedivial Library (1870). In 
matters of education he obtained the advice and 
cooperation of the Swiss educationalist Ed. Dor Bey 
(d. 1880). During his last tenure of office as Minister 
of Education in the government of Riyad Pasha 
(from 1888 onwards), the defects of his admini- 
stration became more and more apparent, and he 
had to resign, following, the intervention of Sir 
Alfred (later Lord) Milner, in 1891. He died in Cairo 
on Djumada I 1311/14 Nov. 1893. , 

His publications are concerned with education, 
engineering, etc.; during his last period of office he 
published a reader for schools. His principal work, 
al-Khijat al-Djadida al-Tawfikiyya, Bualak 1306/ 
1888-9, in 20 parts, compiled with the help of 
numerous assistants, is intended to be a modern 
counterpart of al-Makrizi’s Khitat. It contains 
descriptions of Cairo (i-vi) and Alexandria (vii) with 
biographies of the famous men buried in these 
cities; descriptions of the other principal places of 
Egypt, with biographies (viii-xvii); descriptions of 
the Nilometer (xviii), of canals and dams (xix) and 
of the coinage (xx). Part xi, s.v. Birinbal, contains 
his autobiography. His sources for the biographies 
are al-Sakhawi, al-Sha‘rani, al-Suyiti, al-Muhibbi 
and al-Djabarti; for the historical and archaeological 
part he also uses European works, including the 
writings of de Sacy and Quatremére. It is a useful 
compilation but must be used with caution. 
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‘ALI PASHA MUHAMMAD AMIN, Ottoman 
Grand Vizier, born in Istanbul in February 1815, 
his father being a shopkeeper of the Egyptian 
Market. At the age of fourteen he obtained his 
first government post in the secretariat of the 
Imperial diwan and, whether because of his short 
stature, or of his ability, acquired the nickname 
‘Ali. In 1833, having already learnt some French, 
he was appointed to the translation department of 
the diwdn, and three years later was sent with a 
mission, first to Vienna, where he remained some 
eighteen months, and then, in 1837, to St Petersburg. 
On his return he was appointed Interpreter to the 
diwan; in the following year he accompanied 
Mustafa Reshid Pasha [g.v.] to London as Counsellor, 
on the latter’s appointment as Ambassador; and in 
1839, on the accession of ‘Abd al-Medjid, they 
returned together to Istanbul. 

In 1840, ‘Ali first deputized for the Counsellor to 
the Ministry of Foreign affairs and then replaced him. 
In 1841 he was appointed Ambassador in London. 
Returning in 1844, he was made a member of the 
medjlis-1+ wala; and in 1845 he deputized for Shekib 
Efendi, the Minister of Foreign Affairs, until his 
replacement by Reshid Pasha. 
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During Reshid Pasha’s tenure of the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs ‘All, who then again became Coun- 
sellor of that department, was also appointed 
beylikct of the diwan; and when in 1846 Reshid was 
made Grand Vizier for the. first time ‘Ali replaced 
him as Foreign Minister. In April 1848, after ‘All 
had been raised to the rank of vizier, both Reshid 
and he were simultaneously dismissed, but were 
restored four months later and remained in office 
until 1852, when, on Reshid’s again being dismissed, 
‘Ali succeeded him as Grand Vizier, with Fu>ad 
Pasha as Minister of Foreign Affairs. 

His first Grand Vizierate, however, lasted only 
two months; and it was not until November 1854, 
after the outbreak of the Crimean War, when 
Reshid again became Grand Vizier, that ‘Ali returned 
to high office, as Foreign Minister. In the interval 
he had been appointed first wali of Izmir (January- 
july 1853) and then wali of Khiidawendigar (April- 
November 1854), also assuming whilst in the latter 
post, the presidency of the newly formed High 
Council of the tanzimét [q.v.]. He continued to hold 
this position while Foreign Minister, as which, in 
March 1855, at the conclusion of the war, he was 
appointed a delegate to the preliminary peace con- 
ference in Vienna. Then, in the same year, on 
Reshid’s resigning the Grand Vizierate, ‘Ali again 
replaced him in that office, so that it fell to him 
in February 1856 to draw up and promulgate the 
famous khaff-i hiimayan of that year and in the 
following month to sign the Treaty of Paris as first 
Ottoman delegate. Within the next two years, 
however, the disputes of the western Powers over 
the affairs of the Principalities led first to ‘Ali’s 
resignation and replacement by Reshid Pasha in 
November 1856 and then, in August 1857, to 
Reshid’s dismissal and replacement by Mustafa 
Naili Pasha, with ‘Alias Foreign Minister. ‘Ali 
retained this post under Reshid during the latter’s 
last tenure of the Grand Vizierate, and on Reshid’s 
death in January 1858, replaced him in that office 
for the third time. 

In 1859 ‘Ali was again dismissed for having 
suggested a cut in palace expenditure as one remedy 
for the financial crisis that then faced the Ottoman 
government. But after deputizing first for the 
Grand Vizier Kibrisli Mehmed Emin Pasha during 
the latter’s tour of Rumelia in the summer of 1860 
and then for Fu°4d Pasha as Foreign Minister during 
his absence in Syria, in July 1861 ‘Ali was once 
more first appointed Foreign Minister himself and 
then, after the accession of ‘Abd al-‘Aziz, Grand 
Vizier for the fourth time. Two months later, in 
November 1861, although the new sultan, finding 
him too deliberate in action, dismissed him in favour 
of Fuad, ‘Ali returned to the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs. Moreover he continued in that office under 
successive Grand Viziers until February 1867, 
when, on the resignation of Miiterdjim Riishdii 
Pasha, he took his place. On this occasion he 
remained Grand Vizier (it was his fifth term) for as 
long as four years, until his death. . 

‘Ali was more or less self-educated, poverty 
having obliged him, in order that he might earn his 
living, to forgo the receipt of an idjdzet from the 
Bayazid medrese, where he began the study of 
Arabic, later continued with Ahmed Djewdet Pasha 
{q.v.]. But he was of a high natural intelligence; 
though shy and reserved, he was notably witty; he 
acquired a mastery of French; and from the date of 
the Paris peace conference he enjoyed a European 
reputation as an outstanding diplomatist of perfect 


manners and rare integrity. Among his countrymen 
he became unpopular. He was in fact secretive, 
solemn, and overbearing, and was regarded as 
vindictive. During his final Grand Vizirate ‘Abd al- 
‘Aziz would have been glad to get rid of him, but 
recognized ‘Ali’s standing in Europe to be such that 
he could not afford to; and ‘Ali profited’ by this 
security to insist on his correct treatment by the 
sultan, on his right to have all governmental matters 
of importance to be referred to him, and on the 
immunity of ministers and officials from banishment 
(in the bad old way) except after due trial. 

Both ‘Ali and Fa?ad owed all their official training 
and advancement to Reshid Pa’sha. But when in 
1852 ‘Ali took Reshid’s place as Grand Vizier, the 
latter was hurt; and from that time on a coolness, 
which was exacerbated by calumniators, and even 
a certain rivalry, developed between ‘Ali and Fu?ad 
on the one hand and Reshid on the other, although 
‘Ali was not thereby prevented from serving under 
Reshid on two further occasions. All three were 
regarded as pillars of the tanzimat movement. But 
whereas it was in part Reshid’s object to educate 
the Ottoman public in self-government, ‘Ali was of 
an authoritarian temperament and after Reshid’s 
death was bent rather on the firm establishment of 
the rule of law and the consequent limitation of the 
sultans’ autocracy. The maintenance of the Empire 
now depending on the goodwill of the Powers, it 
was above all his constant concern to forestall their 
complaints and intervention. But by devoting too 
little attention to the internal reforms by the promise 
of which their favour had been gained, he contri- 
buted to its decline. However, in 1868, during his 
last Grand Vizierate, the medjlis-i wala was replaced 
by a Council of State (shtrd-yi devlet) on the one 
hand and a High Court of Justice (diwan-4 ahkam-t 
‘adliyye) on the other, with the aim of separating 
the judicial from the executive powers of the govern- 
ment; soon after an Imperial School (mekteb-+ 
sulfani) was opened in the Ghalata Saradyi, where 
the instruction, on European lines, was in French 
and the pupils were non-Muslim as well as Muslim; 
and in 1869 a Ministry of the Interior was created. 
During the same period education was also promoted 
by an increase in the number of the Riishdiyye 
schools; the army and navy were overhauled; the 
fleet was enlarged; and an agreement was concluded 
for the construction of railways in Rimeli. 

‘All’s most notable actions at this time were his 
agreement to the evacuation of the Serbian for- 
tresses by Ottoman troops (1876); his visit to Crete 
curing the insurrection, as a result of which he 
formulated the nizém-nadme under which it was 
governed for the next thirty years (1868); his success 
in causing the Powers to oblige the Greek govern- 
ment to desist from aiding the Cretan rebels; his 
restraint of the Khidiw Isma‘il from exercising 
powers beyond those already conceded to him; and 
his opposition to the formation of the Bulgarian 
Exarchate, which was consequently delayed till 1870, 
and to the absorption by Rome of the Armenian 
Catholic Church, 

Owing to his lack of interest in the movement for 
an Ottoman constitution, ‘Ali was savagely attacked 
during the last years of his life by its most ardent 
advocates, the refugee Yeni Othmanlilar (Jeunes 
Turcs), most of whom, however, recognized after his 
death, that they had done him an injustice; and 
he was further successively distressed by the death 
in 1869 of Fu’4d Pasha, after which he made himself 
responsible for the Ministry of Foreign Affairs as 
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well as the Grand Vizierate; by the defeat in 1870 
of France, on whom he had long particularly lent; 
and by the consequent denunciation by Russia of the 
Black-Sea clauses of the Treaty of Paris. Exhausted 
by overwork and these calamities, he fell sick in the 
summer of 1871, and died after a three months’ 
illness on 7th September, aged fifty-six, at his 
seaside villa at Bebek on the Bosphorus. 
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‘ALI PASHA RIZWAN BEGOWIC [see r1zwAN 
BEGOWIC]. 

‘ALI PASHA SEMIZ, Ottoman Grand 
Vizier. Born at Brazza in Herzegovina, he was 
carried off at an early age during a dewshirme 
operation to be brought up at Istanbul; in 953/1546 
he became agha of the Janissaries, and later beylerbeyi 
of Rumelia. Appointed governor of Egypt in 1549, 
he took part in Sulaym4n I’s Persian campaign, and 
succeeded Rustam Pasha as Grand Vizier in Shawwal 
968/July 1561, a post which he held until his death 
in Dhu ‘l-Ka‘da 972/June 1565. Immediately after 
his appointment, he negotiated with the Austrian 
ambassador Busbecq a peace treaty which was signed 
at Prague 1 June 1562. But the peace policy of ‘Ali 
Pasha was wrecked by the new Emperor Maxi- 
milian I1; on the death of the Grand Vizier, Sultan 
Sulayman I had to undertake a fresh campaign 
against Austria. An intelligent and shrewd man, 
£Ali Pasha was famous for his corpulence (hence his 
cognomen Semiz, “the fat”) and his wit. 
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‘ALI PASHA SURMELI, Ottoman Grand 
Vizier. Born in Dimetoka, he entered the financial 
administration and was eventually appointed 
defterddr in 1688 ; he was dismissed the following year, 
but in 1103/1691 was again defterdar and wazir. 
Successively governor of Cyprus and Tripoli in 
Syria, he became Grand Vizier on 16 Radjab r105/ 
13 March 1694 in the place of Bozoklu Mustafa 
Pasha, and conducted the Hungarian campaign, 
during which he unsuccessfully besieged Peter- 
wardein. Sultan Mustafa IJ, on his accession, 
retained ‘Ali Pasha in his post, but forced him to 
undertake a new campaign against Hungary; a 
revolt of the Janissaries led to his dismissal on 
18 Ramadan 1106/22 April 1695; condemned at 
first to exile, ‘Ali Pasha was later executed on 
4 Shawwal 1106/18 May 1695. He instituted the 
practice whereby the Council of Ministers met four 
days a week, and changed the Egyptian crown 
lands, let at fixed perpetual rents, into fiefs on a 
life tenure. He was extraordinarily extravagant, 
and loved luxury; he owed his cognomen to his habit 
of using cosmetics. 
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‘ALI PASHA TEPEDELENLI, governor of 
Yanya (Jannina). Born probably in 1744 of a 
family descended from a Mewlewi derwisk of Kiitahya 
who migrated to Rumelia. His grandfather and father 
had in turn held the mufesellimlik of Tepedelen in 
the Epirus; but being left fatherless as a child ‘Ali 
was brought up by his bold and ambitious mother, 
a native of Konitza, in an atmosphere of constant 
warfare between rival chieftains of the region. 

After attaching himself in turn to the Warden of 
the Passes (derbend bashbughu) and the mulasarrif 
of Delwine (Delvino), of whom he facilitated the 
murder after marrying his daughter, in 1874 he was 
himself made mutasarrif of Delwine with the rank 
of mir-t mirdn, and shortly afterwards, though only 
temporarily, that of Yanya as well. In the following 
year he was transferred to Tlrhala (Trikala); in 1786 
he was appointed Warden of the Passes in addition; 
and after the outbreak of war in 1787, having 
meanwhile exchanged Tirhala for Yanya, he fought 
with distinction on the Austrian front and after- 
wards took part in the suppression of a rising in 
Serbia. Although in 1790 he incurred the displeasure 
of the Porte so far as to be dismissed from the 
Wardenship, in view of his further prowess in the 
war, his conduct in continually adding without war- 
rant to the territory under his control was overlooked; 
and in 1792, after the restoration of peace, he and 
his son Weli al-Din were appointed joint Wardens. 
for the specific purpose of preventing the passage. 
of Albanians into Rumelia, where their employmept 
for the suppression of outlaw bands had only added 
to the prevailing disorder. Shortly afterwards ‘Ali 
Pasha’s influence was increased by the appointment, 
as a reward for his efforts to overcome the rebel 
Paswan-oghlu, of another son, Mukhtar, to the 
sandjak of Eghriboz (Negropont) and Karlf-ili. 

One of ‘Ali Pasha’s main concerns during and 
after the war of 1787-92, which had encouraged the 
Onxthodox inhabitants of Suli to rebel against Ottoman 
rule, was to reduce them to obedience, though he 
was unable to do so finally before 1802. In the mean- 
time, after the transference of the Ionian Islands and 
the “four districts’ of Preveze (Prevesa), Parga, 
Vonite (Vonitza) and Butrinto from Venetian to 
French sovereignty by the Treaty of Carnpo Formio. 
in 1797, ‘Ali Pasha not only sent a contingent to 
assist the conquest by Russo-Ottoman forces of 
Corfu, but also occupied Butrinto and, after several. 
successes against the French, took possession of 
Preveze and Voniée as well. By the settlement of 
1802 the “four districts’ were to be incorporated 
in the sandjak of Yanya. But it was not until 1819 
that the incorporation of Parga, after various. 
vicissitudes, was in fact effected. 

In April 1802 ‘Ali Pasha was appointed wali of 
Rumelia. The Albanian irregulars employed to 
suppress the brigandage and revolts that were 
again rife in the province at this time had themselves. 
mutinied at Edirne; and it was thought that ‘Ali 
Pasha was alone capable of pacifying them and 
overcoming the general disorder. However, his 
success in inducing many of the outlaws to return 
to their homes so far provoked the hostility of the 
many Rumelian a‘ydn whose interest it was to 
resist any thorough pacification, that in 1803 his 
appointment was revoked. He was then given the 
sandjak of Tirhala in addition to Yanya;b ut it was 
sought to counterbalance his influence in Albania 
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by replacing him in Rumelia by Ibrahim Pasha, 
the mutasarrif of Ishkodna (Scutari), whose authority 
among the Ghegs of the north was little less than 
‘Ali’s own among the Tosks of the south. 

After the resumption of the European war in 
1803 close relations were established between ‘Ali 
and the French, who supplied him with weapons, 
munitions, and even gunners, But after Tilsit in 
1807, when the Ionian Islands were relinquished by 
Russia to the French, the latter then proposed 
regaining the ‘‘four districts’, occupied Parga, and 
instigated a revolt of the Greeks of Tirhala against 
‘Ali’s authority, which, however, was suppressed by 
his son Mukhtar, 

In 1810, after first marrying two of his sons and 
a nephew to daughters of the mutasarrif of Awlonya, 
and then contriving that the latter should be 
attacked in his capital, ‘Ali Pasha was able to appro- 
priate this sandjak as well, under the pretext of 
flying to the relief of a relatieve. Mahmid II was 
enraged by this episode, but powerless to refuse the 
appointment of Mukhtar Pasha to Awlonya in place 
of the dispossessed governor. No less unwelcome to 
the Porte were ‘Ali’s acquisition of Ergiri (Argyro- 
castron) in the following year, and still more his 
invasion of the Gheg country, where, after over- 
coming some local resistance, he was able to add the 
fortresses of Tirana and Peklin (Pekinje) and the 
sandjaks of Okhri and Elbasan to his dominions. 

In the face of repeated protests from Istanbul 
‘Ali Pasha sought to excuse this high-handed 
conduct, and in the war with Russia resumed in 
1809 sent a considerable force to the sultan’s aid 
under the command of Mukhtar and Weli Pashas. 
He also assisted the British forces in their occupation 
of the Ionian Islands; and in view of these services 
and his advanced age no attempt was made by the 
Porte to unseat him before 1820. Then, however, 
owing in the first place to his falling out with the 
all-powerful nishandji Halet Efendi, and the latter’s 
wish to divert Mahmid from his intention of 
abolishing the Janissaries; in the second place to 
the intrigues of certain Phanariot Greeks, who saw 
that he constituted an obstacle to the already 
projected insurrection in the Morea; and finally 
to the attempted assassination, contrived by ‘Ali 
Pasha, of Pasho Isma‘il Bey, a former kakhya of 
Weli Pasha in Istanbul, in April 1820 he was dis- 
missed from his Wardenship of the Passes and 
ordered to withdraw his troops from all regions 
outside the sandjak of Yanya, while Weli Pasha 
was deprived of his governorship of Tirhala. Since 
there was little doubt that force would be needed 
to secure his obedience, all the governors of adjacent 
provinces had previously been warned to hold 
themselves in readiness to apply it; Khurshid 
Ahmed Pasha, recently made governor of the 
Morea, was appointed to command all the troops 
engaged in operations against him; and a flotilla 
was ordered to the Albanian coast. ‘Ali Pasha 
responded by concluding -an agreenient for mutual 
aid with the Greek rebel leaders and seeking to 
provoke revolts also in the Aegean islands, Serbia, 
and the Principalities; on which the Porte in turn 
deprived him of his vizirate, dismissed him from 
Yanya, and ordered him and his whole fainily to 
reside at Tepedelen. 

‘Ali Pasha was in fact deprived of all his acquisit- 
ions except Yanya itself, in the well stocked citadel 
of which he was then besieged, while three of his 
sons and a grandson, the governors of districts 
formerly in his control, surrendered. Owing to his 


provocation of a mutiny by the Albanians of the 
besieging force, a rising of the Suliotes, and the 
outbreak of the Greek revolt, it was not until the 
siege had continued for two years that ‘Ali Pasha 
could be induced to give in. He then did so on 
condition that his life should be spared, retiring. 
with a few supporters to a neighbouring monastery. 
But Khurshid Pasha’s guarantee was repudiated by 
Halet Efendi, whose purposes it suited that the 
trouble at Yanya should continue. ‘Ali Pasha, on 
learning that his execution had been ordered, 
decided to fight. He was accordingly attacked and 
died from a shot wound on 24 January 1822. 
Tepedelenli ‘Ali Pasha attained some celebrity in 
Europe owing to his being visited by various writers, 
notably Lord Byron, and to his efforts to enlist help 
from both the French and the British in the prose- 
cution of his ambitions. He was brave, bold, and 
clever, but treacherous and wholly self-seeking. 
Having acquired great riches, he maintained a semi- 
royal state. surrounded by a strange entourage of 
European officers, Greek doctors, poets, derwishes, 
astrologers, and the leaders of brigand bands. Of 
all the contemporary Muslim rebels against the 
Ottoman power he contrived to do it most harm, 
by facilitating the beginning of the Greek revolt. 
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SAL] aL-RIDA, Abu 'L-Hasan 8. MUSAB. DJA‘FAR 
eighth Imam of the Twelver Shi‘a, was born 
in Medina in 148/765 (al-Safadi) or, according to 
other and probably better informed authorities, in 
151/768 or 153/770 (al-Nawbakhti, Ibn Khallikan, 
Mirkh*and). He died in Tis in 203/818; the sources 
agree on the year, but differ as to the day and 
month (end of Safar—al-Tabari, al-Safadi; 21 
Ramadan—al-Safadi; 13 Dhi ’l-Ka‘da or 5 Dhi 
’1-Hidjdja—Ibn Khallikan). His father was the Imam 
Musa al-Kazim, his mother a Nubian «mm walad 
whose name is variously given (Shahd or Nadjiyya— 
al-Nawbakhti; Sukayna—Ibn Khallikan; Khay- 
zuran—lIbn al-Djawzi). For the greater part of his 
life he played no political role, but was known only 
for his piety and learning. He related traditions 
from his father and from ‘Ubayd Allah b. Artah, 
and gave fatwas in the mosque of the Prophet in 
Medina. His first appearance on the political stage 
was in 201/816, when the Caliph al-Ma’min sum- 
moned him to Marw and appointed him as heir to 
the Caliphate, giving him the title of al-Rida. The 
sources agree that ‘Ali al-Rida was reluctant: to 
accept this nomination, ceding only to the insistance 
of the Caliph. The ‘Abbasid and ‘Alid princes and 
dignitaries, led by Al-Ma’min’s son al-‘Abbas, took 
the bay‘a to the new heir, who was dressed in green. 
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By the Caliph’s order, green flags and green uniforms 
replaced the ‘Abbasid black all over the empire. It 
is unlikely that the green colour was at this early 
date specifically associated with the house of ‘Ali, 
and the precise significance of the change of colour 
is uncertain (cf. Weil, ii, 216, n. 3; Gabrieli, 37 n. 4). 
The full text of the document of appointment is 
preserved (al-Kalkashandi, Subks, ix, 362-6; Ibn 
al-Diawzi, Mirat, Paris Ms. Ar. 5903, f. 149 1r- 
1511; translation in Gabrieli 38-45). It shows that 
al-Ma?min carefully avoided the larger question of 
principle as between the claims of the houses of 
‘Abbas and of ‘Ali, and simply appointed ‘Ali al- 
Rida as the person best fitted by his personal 
qualities—that is to say, on Sunni rather than Shit 
grounds. Nor does the document make any allusion 
to the delicate question of the succession after ‘Ali 
al-Rida. ‘ 

The appointment aroused vigorous and conflicting 
reactions. The various ‘Abbasid governors, with the 
exception of Isma‘il b. Dja‘far in Basra, loyally 
carried out their orders, and exacted the oath of 
allegiance to the new heir. The Shi‘ites were of 
course jubilant, though by no means won over by 
this partial recognition of their claims. In ‘Irak 
however this step, added to the effective transfer of 
the imperial capital from Baghdad to Marw, aroused 
the fury of the inhabitants, who rose in revolt 
against the Caliph. They were joined by the garrison 
and the ‘AbbAsid princes in Baghdad, one of whom 
they elected as Caliph. The hatred of the ‘Irakis was 
especially directed against the brothers Ibn Sahl, 
to whose activities they attributed all their troubles. 
It seems to have been the disinterested ‘Ali al-Rida 
himself who revealed to the Caliph the real meaning 
of the revolt in ‘Irak. Al-Ma’min, realising the 
position at last, made a gradual change of policy. 
In 203/818 he set out for Baghdad, arriving there in 
the following year. On the way both Fadl b. Sahl and 
‘All al-Rida died—the former murdered in Sarakhs, 
the latter after a brief illness in Tis. The Shi‘ite 
‘historians.attribute his death to poison, administered 
in a pomegranate given to him by ‘Ali b. Hisham 
(al-Ya‘kabl, ii, 551), or in a drink of pomegranate 
juice prepared by a courtier and handed to him by 
the Caliph himself (Makatil, 566-7). Al-Tabari makes 
no allusion to the possibility of murder. The Caliph 
mourned him publicly, and recited the last prayers. 
He was buried by the tomb of Harin al-Rashid, 
and his sanctuary (mashhad) has given its name to 
the town, supplanting the older name of Tis. In 
Shi‘ite works he is credited with many miracles. 

Bibliography: Tabari, iii, 1029 ff.; Mas‘tdi, 

Muridj, vii, 3, 61; Ya‘kibi (Houtsma), ii, 550 ff.; 

Ibn al-Athir, vi, 249; Ibn Khallikan, no. 434; 

Safadi, MS. B. M. Or. 6587, fol. 214 v-215 V.; 

Djahshiyari (Cairo), 312-3; Ibn al-Djawzi, Mir°at 

al-Zamdn, MS, Paris Ar. 1505, fol. 40 v.; Abu 

’l-Mahasin, Nudjim, Cairo 1930, ii, 174-5; Mir- 

kh*and, Rawdat al-Safé, iii, 18-23; Bal‘am!, tr. 

Zotenberg, iv, 508 ff., 515 ff., 518. Shi‘ite works: 

Nawbakhti, Firak al-Shi‘a, (Ritter), 73 ff.; Makatil 

al-Talibiyyin, Cairo 1949, 561-572; for Shi‘ite 

hagiographical accounts of the life and 
sayings of ‘Ali al-Rida, see Ibn Babiya al-Kumml, 

‘Uytin Akhbar al-Rida, (Brockelmann, I, 187, 

S I, 321), lith. Tehran, 1275, and Abi ‘Abd Allah 

Muhammad b. Muhammad b. Nu‘man al-Haritht 

al-Baghd4di al-Mufid b. al-Mu‘allim, Al-Irshad ft 

Ma‘ifat Hudjadj Allah ‘ala ’l-“Ibéd (Brockel- 

mann, S I, 322). Modern authors: F. Gabrieli, 

Al-Ma?’miin e gli ‘Alidi, Leipzig 1929, 35 ff.; 
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G. Weil, Geschichte der Caliphen, ii, 216 ff.; 
J. N. Hollister, The Shi‘a of India, London 1953, 
80-4. (B. Lewis) 
‘ALI RIDA-I ‘ABBASI, calligraphist in the 
reign of Shah ‘Abbas, who wrote out inscriptions 
for some of the great mosques of Isfahan (Masdjid-i 
Sh&h, Masdjid-i Lutf Allah) as well as for the dome 
over the tomb of the shrine of ‘Ali al-Rid4 and the 
shrine of Kh*adja Rabi‘ in Mashhad. He was also 
appreciated as a copyist of manuscripts, several of 
which in his handwriting are still preserved. Some 
miniatures are also attributed to him, but he is not 
to be confounded with Rida-i ‘AbbAsi [g.v.]. 
Bibliography: 1. Hubbard, ‘Alt Riga-t ‘Abbasi, 

calligrather and painter, Ars Islamica, 1937, 

282-91; Th. W. Arnold, Painting in Islam, 146; 

Survey of Persian Art, 1739, 1891. 

‘ALI SHER KANIS [see KANr‘]. 

‘ALI SHIR NAVA?L [see navA?7]. 

SALI TEGIN [see KARAKHANIDS]. 

SALI WASI<‘ [see wAsi‘ ‘atisi]. 

‘ALI WERDI KHAN, bearing the title of 
Mahabat Djang, was the governor of Bengal 
(1740-56) under the later Mughal emperors of India. 
Being the son of a Turkoman of the name of Mirza 
Muhammad ‘Ali, he started his career as the 
governor of Bihar, and after defeating the previous 
governor of Bengal, Sarfaraz Khan, entered Mur- 
shid4bad [g.v.] on 12 May 1740, as viceroy of Bengal, 
Bihar and Orissa. For most of the time, he was 
engaged in ceaseless and fruitless warfare against 
the Marathas, who finally succeeded in taking 
Orissa from him. He died on g April 1756 and was 
succeeded by his grandson, Siradj al-Dawla Mirza 
Mahmid, who proved to be the last Mughal governor 
of Bengal; for Clive’s victory at Plassey on 23 June, 
1757, established the supremacy of the British in 
that part of India. 

Bibliography: The Cambridge History of 

India, iv, index, s.v. ‘Alf Vardi Khan. 

(SH. INAYATULLAH) 

ALICANTE [see LaAKANT]. 

ALIDADA [see ASTURLAB]. 

SALIDS, descendants of ‘Ali b. Ab! Talib, 
who had eighteen sons (according to most works on 
SAlid genealogy, but fourteen according to another 
version given by al-Tabari and eleven according to 
al-Mas‘idi), and seventeen daughters. His sons were 
as follows: . 

By Fatima; al-Hasan, al-Husayn, and al-Mubsin 
(or Muhassin). The third does not appear in all 
sources. 

By Khawla; 
Hanafiyya. 

By Umm al-Banin; ‘Abbas the elder, ‘Abd Allah, 
“Uthm4n the elder, Dija‘far the elder. 

By al-Sahba’, called Umm Habib; ‘Umar. 

By Layla bint Mas‘ad; Abia Bakr ‘Abd al-Rahman, 
‘Ubayd Allah. 

By Asm? bint ‘Umays; Yahya, ‘Awn, Muhammad 
the younger (according to al-Tabari). 

By Umama bint Abi’l-‘As; Muhammad the younger 
(the second, according to al-Tabari). 

By other mothers; Dja‘far the younger, ‘Abbas 
the younger, ‘Umar the younger, ‘Uthm4n the 
younger, Muhammad the younger (according to Akhi 
Mubsin, or the second, according to the Makétil). 

Five of these sons left issue, viz. al-Hasan, al- 
Husayn, Muhammad b. al-Hanafiyya, ‘Umar and 
‘Abbas. (Itti‘dz, 7). 

It was to al-Hasan [q.v.], al-Husayn [q.v.], and, 
for a time, Muhammad b. al-Hanafiyya [¢.v.] and 
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their descendants that the loyalties of the different 
groups of the Shi‘a [¢.v.] were given. The claims made 
by the Shi‘a on behalf of the ‘Alids were broadly of 
two kinds. For the extremist Shi‘a the ‘Alid Imams 
were the spiritual as well as the religious and political 
heirs of the Prophet, whose spiritual inspiration they 
retained or resumed. For the moderate shi‘a they 
were the legitimate heirs of the Prophet as heads 
of the Umma of Islam, with a better claim to the 
succession than that of the reigning Caliphs, whom the 
Shi‘a regarded as usurpers. The early ‘Alids, with 
the possible exception of Muhammad b. al-Hanafiyya 
and the more probable exception of his son Abi 
Hashim, seem consistently to have refused to have any 
dealings with the extremists, or countenance their 
ideas (e.g. A ghan?*, vii, 24 and viii, 33). On the other 
hand they seem to have acquiesced—if somewhat 
passively—in the political claims made on their 
behalf by the moderate Shi‘a. The numerous tradi- 
tions in which ‘Alids reject and denounce the claims 
of their own supporters (e.g. Ibn Sa‘d, v, 77, 158, 
235, 238) are almost certainly due to Sunni propa- 
ganda, and a more accurate reflection of the political 
views and claims of the house of ‘Ali will be found 
in the letter written by the Hasanid pretender 
Muhammad b. ‘Abd Allah [g.v.) to the Caliph 
Mansir in 145/762 (al-Tabari, iii, 209 ff.), and in the 
verses of such pro-‘Alid poets as Kumayt and 
Kuthayyir. Muhammad’s letter is also interesting 
in that the writer claims pure Arab descent on both 
sides, without admixture of foreign or slave blood— 
thus accepting the aristocratic Umayyad principle 
of succession, (which had excluded sons of slave 
mothers like Maslama) and rejecting the Islamic 
rule followed by the Husaynids (several of whose 
Imams had slave mothers), and, later, by the 
‘Abbasids. In the early period the claims of the 
*Alids were based on descent from ‘Ali the Prophet’s 
kinsman rather than from Fatima his daughter, 
since according to the ideas of the time kinship with 
the Prophet in the male line was more important 
than descent from him in the temale line. (Thus in 
the revealing speech attributed to ‘Ali at Siffin, he 
speaks of himself only as ‘cousin of the Prophet’, 
Muridj, iv, 355). Claims based on kinship could 
thus be advanced on behalf of descendants of ‘Ali 
by wives other than Fatima, and even of collateral 
descendants of Abi Talib (see AHL AL-BAYT]. Only 
after the usurpation of ‘Alid claims by their ‘Abbasid 
cousins was stress laid on direct descent from the 
Prophet via Fatima. In the development of this 
new claim, the sixth Imam Dja‘far al-Sadik seems 
to have played a role of some importance. 

After the abortive rising of al-Husayn and the 
massacre of Karbala? in 61/680, when most of the 
SAlids were killed, the ‘Alid pretenders remained 
politically inactive, giving recognition and sometimes 
even help to the ruling house (examples in al- 
Tabari, ii, 3, 409, 420, 1338; al-Ya‘kabi, ii, 298 ff.; 
Ibn Sa‘d, v, 83, 159; Buhl, 369). They preferred to 
reside in Mecca or Medina, far from the main 
political centres, and while maintaining their claims 
did little to advance them. Such action as they took 
may be qualified as litigious rather than rebellious, 
concerned with their estates rather than their 
political rights (cf. I. Hrbek, Mukammads Nachlass 
und die ‘Aliden, Arch. Or., 1950, 43-9). In the 
tradition this passivity is naturally given a religious 
colouring, and appears as the prototype of the 
characteristic Shi‘a practice of taktyya [¢.v.]. 

Towards the middle of the 8th century growing 
discontent brought new opportunities to the ‘Alids. 


In ca. 122/740 Zayd b. ‘Ali b. Husayn [q.v.] led the 
first SAlid bid for power since Karbala?. After his 
death, closely followed by that of his son Yahya 
{¢.v.] in ca. 125-6/743-4, the SAlid bolt was shot, and 
both the cause and the opportunity were taken over 
by the ‘Abbasids. The first major expression of 
‘Alid anger and disappointment at the ‘Abbasid 
victory was the revolt of the Hasanid brothers 
Muhammad and Ibrahim b. ‘Abd Allah [gq.v.], in 
Medina and Basra respectively. Both movements 
were choked in blood, and the Caliph Mansir 
adopted a policy of violent repression towards the 
£Alids, great numbers of whom were arrested and 
put to death (cf. al-Jabari, iii, 445-6; Muriddj, vii, 
404; Makdtil, 178 ff.). Al-Mahdi dealt more kindly 
with the ‘Alids, as part of a general policy of appease- 
ment, but when this failed to gain ‘Alid good will, it 
was abandoned by al-Hadi, whose harsh actions 
drove the ‘Alids to open revolt. The rising of Husayn 
b. ‘Ali [¢.v.], known as Sahib Fakhkh (after the place 
of his death), in 169/786 was soon suppressed, 
(Tabari, iii, 551-9; Makatil 431 ff.), but Idris [¢.v.}, 
a brother of the ill-fated Muhammad b. ‘Abd Allah, 
escaped to Morocco where he founded the first ‘Alid 
dynasty. Hariin al-Rashid eased the severities of 
al-Hadi, but after the revolt of Yahya b. ‘Abd 
Allah [¢.v.] in 176/792-3 he resumed the strict 
surveillance of the ‘Alids, and the Husaynid Misa 
al- Kazim [g.v.] died in prison. Meanwhile, in 175/791, 
some Zaydids (of the line of Zayd b. Hasan) took 
refuge in Daylam, where in 250/864 they were able to 
establish the first of a series of local dynasties, Al- 
Ma?’min on his accession faced the pro-‘Alid revolts 
of Abu ’l-Sardya [q.v,] in association with the Hasanid 
Muhammad b. Ibrahim, called Ibn Tabataba [q.v.] 
in Mesopotamia in 199/814, and of Muhammad b., 
Dja‘far, [g.v.] known as Muhammad al-Dibadj, in 
Mecca in 200/815-6. His subsequent nomination of 
the Husaynid ‘Ali al-Rida [g.v.] as his heir and his 
adoption of a pro-‘Alid policy brought some allevi- 
ation, but did not save him from a further ‘Alid 
rising, that of ‘Abd al-Rahim b. Ahmad in the 
Yemen in 207/822-3. Under al-Ma?miin’s successors 
relations between ‘Abbasids and ‘Alids again 
deteriorated, reaching their lowest point with the 
insults and persecutions of al-Mutawakkil. Al- 
Muntasir is reported to have treated the ‘Alids with 
consideration, but the revolts continued. Most of 
them were suppressed, some few resulted in the 
appearance of local dynasties of ‘Alid stock, in such 
remote places as Morocco, Yemen, and the Caspian 
provinces of Persia. 

Most of the rebels and pretenders of the early 
‘Abbasid period came from the line of al-Hasan, 
that of al-Husayn preferring a life of tranquil piety. 
It was however the latter that came to have the 
greatest influence. After the death in 148/765 of 
Dja‘far al-Sadik [g.v.], the sixth Imam in the line 
of Husayn, the succession was disputed between his 
sons Ism&“%l and Misa al-Kazim [¢.v.]. Isma‘il, 
whose claims were accepted -by the sect known as 
IsmA‘Hliyya [q.v.], sired a line of Imams from whom 
came the Fatimid Caliphs (some authorities however 
doubt the authenticity of their pedigree). Miisa’s line 
ended with the disappearance of the x2th Imam; 
known as Muhammad al-Mahdi ca. 260/873-4. After 
this the aspirations of their followers [see ITHNA 
“ASHARIYYA] became eschatological rather than 


_ political, since they could offer no real alternative 


toe the ‘Abbasid Caliphate, which was therefore 
accepted even by Shi‘ite dynasties such as the 
Biyids. 
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' Many dynasties claimed to be of ‘Alid descent. 

They may be grouped as follows: 

1) Hasanids: a) N.W. Africa—Idrisids [g.v.], Su- 

laynranids {4.v.], Sharifs (Sa‘dids 

(g. v.], Fildlis, [see SaLawrps]). 

Yemen—Sulaymanids, Bani 

Ukhaydir, Rassids [¢q.v.].. 

Mecca—Sulaymanids, Bani 

Ukhaydir, Bani Fulayta, Bani 

Katdda [see MAKKA]. 

N. Persia—Zaydids, ‘Alids. 

Ghana—Bania Salih [¢.v.]. 

Amul—Hasanids, 

Cordova and Malaga—Hammi- 

dids (q.v.]. 

Ifrikiya and Egypt—Fatimids 

(g.v.]. 

Medina—Bani Muhanna (¢.v.]. 

3) Unknown Mecca and Medina—Bani Misa. 

Bibliography: Genealogies of the descendants 

of ‘All were compiled from an early date. One of 
them was that of the roth century ‘Alid genealogist 

Akhi Mubsin, who wrote a “complete account’ of 

all the progeny of ‘Ali, in an attempt to disprove 

the legitimacy of the Fatimids. This work is lost, 
but is preserved in excerpts in Makrizi’s It#s‘as 
al-Hunaja@, (Shayyal), Cairo, 1948, 4 ff. and in 

Ibn Aybak al-Dawadari, Kans al-Durar, Vol. vi, 

MS Saray, Ahmed III, no. 2932, 5 ff. where the 

source is named. A parallel account of the descen- 

dants of ‘Ali will be found in the Sikah al-Akhbar 
of Abu 'l-Ma‘4li Muhammad al-Malghziimi (gth/15th 
century), Cairo 1306. Slightly different versions 
are given by Tabari (i, 3471 ff., followed by Ibn 

al-Athir iii, 333-4), and by Mas‘idiI (Tanbik, 298 

and Murddj, v, 148). Among later works on SAlid 

genealogy mention may be made of the ‘Umdat 
al-Talib fi Ansab Al Abi Talib of Ahmad b. ‘Ali... 

b. Muhanna, Bombay, 1318. Biographies of ‘Alids 

will be found in Abu ’1-Faradj al-Isfahani’s martyr- 

ology, Makati al-Talibiyyin*, Cairo 1949, (cf. 

Muridj, vii, 404, where martyred ‘Alids are 

listed), as well as in general works such as the 

Tabakat of Ibn Sa‘d and the Ansdab al-Ashraf of 

Baladhuri (the ‘Alids appear in vol. 10). On the 

role of the ‘Alids in the Umayyad and early 

‘Abbasid periods see Fr. Buhl, Alidernes Stilling 

til de Shi‘ttiske Bevaegelser under Umajjaderne, 

Oversigt over det Kgl. Danske Videnskabernes 

Selskabs Forhandlinger, 1910, no. 5, 355 ff.; 

F. Gabrieli, Al-Ma?min e gli SAlidi, Leipzig 1929; 

H. I. Hasan, Ta?rikh al-Islam*, Cairo 1948, ii, 

113 ff.; SA. SA. al-Diri, Al-‘Asr al-‘Abbasi? al- 

Awwal, Baghdad 1945. Genealogical tables of the 

descendants of ‘Ali, showing the interrelation of 

‘Alid dynasties, will be found in Zambaur, ii, A-E. 

On the status and organisation of persons descended 

from the Prophet in later times see sayyIp and 

SHARIF. (B. Lewts) 

ALIF [see n1pjA’]. 

ALIGARH, town (27°53'N., 78°4’E.) and 
district in the Meerut (Mirat) division of Uttar 
Pradesh (formerly the United Provinces). In 1941 
the district (1946 sq. miles = 5024.5sq. km.) had 
I, 372, 641 inhabitants (186, 381 Muslims) and the 
town 112, 655 (51, 712 Muslims). The town was at 
first called Koil (Kol) and the citadel, built in 1542, 
was named Aligarh (high fort) when Nadjaf Khan 
restored it in 1776; previously it had been called 
Ramgarh, occasionally SAbitgayh after one Sabit 
Khan or Muhammadgarh. 


b) 


c) 


2) Husaynids: 
b) 


net nr 


Koil, which was certainly an old town, was 
captured towards the end of the 12th century by 
Kutb al-Din Aybeg and was usually subject to 
Delhi, being a -fief of ‘Balban’s eldest son c. 1270. 
It was ruled from Djawnpur in 1393 and was 
independent for a time from 1447. In 1785 Mahrattas 
of the Scindhia family captured it but were driven 
out by Lord Lake in 1803. It was often described 
by Muslim writers, e.g. Ibn Battiita (iv, 6). 

Modern Aligarh owes its place to its university. 
In 1871 (Sir) Sayyid Ahmad Khan (q.v.] began to 
collect funds, some Hindus contributing, for a boys’ 
school to be run more or less on English lines, In 
1875 the high school was started and three years 
later it was raised to a second grade college. The 
institution then became a school and the Muham- 
madan Anglo-Oriental College. Sir Sayyid kept the 
management in his own hands during his lifetime 
and had excellent helpers in the first principals, 
Th. Beck and (Sir) Theodore Morison. Finance was 
a trouble and there was opposition to this breach 
with traditional Muslim education. Entrance to the 
college was never restricted to Muslims and the 
language of instruction was English except in 
religious subjects. After the founder’s death the 
management was put in the hands of Muslim 
trustees. In 1904 353 boys were in the school, 269 
students in the college and 36 students of law; of 
the total 76 were Hindus. In r909 there were eight 
teachers of European origin and for some years 
the professor of Arabic was a European. Later 
the number of teachers who were not Indians was 
much reduced. In 1920 the college was created 
a university and an intermediate college was esta- 
blished for the first two years of the university 
course, following the recommendations of the 
Calcutta Commission. At the same time the non- 
cooperation movement caused trouble, resulting in 
the foundation of the National University; this was 
active for two years or so and existed in name for 
some time longer. Aligarh University continued to 
develop; in 1929 teachers of Yandni (Unani) medicine 
appeared on the staff; in 1932 the intermediate 
college was absorbed in the university and new 
laboratories opened; in 1934 a college of Yinanl 
medicine was started and in 1938 an institute of 
technology and electrical engineering and a Yin4ni 
hospital were opened. Women were admitted to 
some degrees in the same year and later further 
concessions were made to them. In 1945 an agricul- 
tural college was opened and in 1947 the staff is 
found grouped in four. faculties, arts, science, engi- 
neering and technology, and theology. The separation 
of Pakistan from India caused a great upheaval and 
many of the staff left but their places were filled, 
the university survived and still flourishes. Aligarh 
has always upheld the Muslim ideal of opening the 
road to education to the needy; it is to be feared that 
the pursuit of this ideal may clash with the purpose 
of a university. In the year 1946-7 there were 5896 
students of whom 775 were graduates and 501 first 
degrees were given in the faculties of arts, science, 
commerce and engineering; in the following year the 
numbers were 4285, 1186 and 365. 

Bibliography: Imperial Gazetteer of India, v, 
208-19; Th. Morison, History of the Muhammadan 
Anglo-Oriental College Aligarh, Allahabad 1903, 
summarised in RMM, i, 380 ff. 

(A. S. Tritton) 

‘ALIM [see ‘uLAMA?}. 

‘ALIMA, in the Egyptian dialect of Arabic 
“Gime, ‘Glime, plural ‘awdlim, literally “a learned, 
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expert woman”, the name of a class of Egyptian 
female singers forming a sort of guild, according 
to the sources of the 18th and 19th centuries. They 
were engaged to perform in harems at celebrations 
of matriages or births, during Ramadan and on 
other occasions. Their art included the improvisation 
of poems of the mawdl [q.v.] type, singing and 
dancing. They withdrew from Cairo during the French 
expedition. Well-informed travellers were careful to 
distinguish them from the ghawdzi (sing. ghaztyye) 
who sang and danced primarily in the streets, 
making a speciality of lascivious dances and often 
becoming prostitutes (the most accurate descriptions 
are those of Savary, Letires sur  Egypte®, Paris 1786, 
i, 149 ff., and Villoteau, Description de VEgypte, 
Paris 1826, xiv, 169-82; useful information is con- 
tained in Sonnini, Voyage dans la haute et basse 
Egypte, Paris, year vii, ii 372 ff.; Chabrol in Descr. 
del’ Egypte®, Paris 1826, xviii, 1, 173 ff., 212 ff., 3303 
Lane, Modern Egyptians, London 1836-7, i, 226, 261; 
ii, 65 ff., 270 ff., Laerty-Hadji (Baron Taylor), L’Egyp- 
te®, Paris 1856, 263-5. The Arabic word as recorded 
by the travellers appears in French, from the time of 
Savary (loc. cit.; cf. Journal encyclopédique, 1787, ii, 
519 ff.), in the form almé, later almée, and in English 
(first recorded in 1814 by Byron, Corsair, ii, 8) as 
alma or almah. But Baedeker, Aegypten, Leipzig 
1877, i, 25-6 states that ‘awalim of the better class 
only survived in the harems of the most eminent 
houses; a debased type was frequently to be seen 
in the streets accompanied by one or two, usually 
blind, musicians, Travellers regularly confused the 
Salmas with the ghawdzi, who were however expelled 
from Cairo to Upper Egypt in 1834 by Muhammad 
‘All, The latter were found in large numbers at Kene, 
Esne, Luksor (Baedeker, Aegypten, Leipzig 1891, ii, 
81 ff., 258). Flaubert in 1850 associated with them 
there, and refers to them as almées (Voy. en Orient, 
Paris 1949, 63 ff.). Most of the ‘awélim and ghawazi 
held an annual reunion at Tanta on the occasion of the 
mawlid of Sidi Ahmad al-Badawi (Baedeker, loc. ctt., 
i, 25, 245; cf., referring to the year 1865, A. Rhone, 
L’ Egypte a petites journées, Paris 1877, 172-8, and, 
as late as 1933, the parade of prostitutes, in J. W. 
Mc Pherson, The Moulids of Egypt, Cairo 1941, 286. 

Bibliography: apart from the works mentio- 
ned in the text, Apmad Amin, Kamis al-‘Adat 
wa ’l-Takalid wa ’l-Ta‘abir al-Misriyya, Cairo 
1953, 210 ff., s.v. raks; P. N. Hamond, L’Egypte 
sous Mehemet Ali, Paris 1843, i, 314-20; Prisse 
d’Avennes, Petits mémoires secrets sur la cour 
d’Egypte suivis d’une étude sur les almées, Paris 
1930; Auriant, Koutchouk Hanem Valmée de 
Flaubert, Paris, 1943. (M. Ropinson) 
ALINDJAK or Avinpya (in Armenian Erndjak, 

a district of the province Siunik‘), now ruins within 
the Nakhi¢ew4n territory of the Azerbaydjan Soviet 
Socialist Republic. The river Alindja flows into the 
Araxes near Old Djulfa. The ancient fortress 
Alindjak stood some 20 km. above its estuary on 
the right bank of the river, on the top of an extremely 
steep mountain (near the village Khanaka). The 
fortress played a considerable role at the Timirid 
and Turkman period. 

Bibliography: V. Minorsky, Caucasica, JA, 
1930, 93-4, II2. (V. Mrnorsxy) 
ALISA‘ (or ALyasa‘) B. Uxnt0s (or Yaxutos), 

the biblical prophet Elisha. The Kur?4n mentions 
him twice (vi, 86 and xxxviii, 46, second Meccan 
period) together with other apostles of Allah, without 
special comment. The Arabs have considered the 
first syllable as the article (discussion of variant 


readings in al-JTabari, Tafsir, vii, 156 ff.). Muslim 
tradition identifies Alisa‘ with the son of the widow 
who sustained Elijah during the famine (I Kings 
xvii, 9 ff.). This son, a paralytic, was cured by Ilyas 
(Elijah) and became his disciple, his companion and, 
eventually, his successor. Because of his parentage, 
some authors call him Ibn al-‘Adjiiz (son of the old 
woman), but others, including al-Tabari (loc. cit. 
and Amnals, i, 535) give this sobriquet to Hazkil 
(Ezekiel). In traditional Muslim chronology, Alisa‘ 
is placed much earlier in date than Talit (Saul), 
and it is he who is said to have been evoked by the 
witch of Endor. His identification with one of the 
guardians of the Ark of the Covenant is a further 
detail deriv.d from the history of Samuel. Some 
identify him with al-Khidr [9.v.], or even with 
Dhu ’1-Kifl [g.v.], who is generally regarded as his 
successor. 

Bibliography: In addition to the references 
quoted in the article, see Tabari, i, 542 ff., 559; 
Kisai (Eisenberg), 248-50; Tha‘labi, ‘Arda’is al- 
Madjalis, Cairo 1370/1951, 259-61; J. Horovitz, 
Koranische Untersuchungen, 152. 

(M. SELIGSOHN-G. Vaypa) 

ALJAMIA, Spanish transcription of the Arabic 
al-‘adjamiyya (‘“non-Arabic”’), a term used by the 
Muslims of al-Andalus to denote the Romance 
dialects of their neighbours in the north of the 
Iberian peninsula—dialects soon coloured with 
Arabisms which, for the most part, were introduced 
from the 9th century by Mozarab emigrants who had 
settled in the Christian countries neighbouring the 
kingdom of Cordova. The Romance language, the 
use of which in al-Andalus by all classes of society, 
especially by the rural classes, alongside Spanish 
Arabic, has been established, was also called al- 
‘adjamiyya. It was only in the latter Middle Ages 
that the Spanish equivalent of this term, aljamta, 
acquired the particular meaning which is attributed 
to it to-day, namely: a Hispanic Romance 
language (Portuguese, Galician, Castilian, Aragonese 
or Catalan, depending on the district) written, not 
in Latin, but in Arabic characters. The litera- 
ture in aljamia which has been preserved is therefore 
termed aljamiada. 

This aljamiada literature, of which there exists a 
number of manuscripts, has been the subject of 
numerous studies in Spain itself, especially towards 
the end of the r9th century. It comprises in ge- 
neral works of a religious or legal nature in addition 
to poetical compositions, usually didactic in tone, 
and a few works of fiction in prose. In considering 
this literature, a distinction must be made between 
the works written in Spain itself, before the expulsion 
of the Moors by Philip III in 1609, and those, more 
numerous, written after that date, in particular by 
the Moorish communities established in Tunisia 
[see moriscos]. In the first group, the most important 
work, which apparently dates back to the 14th 
century, is the anonymous “Poem of Yisuf’; 
R. Menéndez Pidal, who has edited and commented 
on this poem (Poema de Yuguf: materiales para su 
estudio, in Revista de Archivos, Bibliotecas y Museos, 
VIII, Madrid 1902 ; new edition, Granada 1952), thinks 
it is the work of an Aragonese Morisco. It consists of a 
version in Spanish verse of Kur?an, xii (Sdvat Yusu/), 
embellished with elements borrowed from the 
Muslim “legends of the prophets”. In the second 
group, the poetical compositions of another Aragonese 
Morisco, Muhammad Rabad&n, a native of Rueda 
de Jalén, deserve special mention; composed about 
1603, they consist of strophic poems which narrate, 
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following in general Abu ’1-Hasan al-Basri, the various 
episodes of the siva of the Prophet. About the same 
period (beginning of the 17th century), an account ofa 
pilgrimage to Arabia was composed, also in rhymed 
strophes, by a Morisco known as Alhichante (al- 
hadjdj) of Puey Monzén. An anti-Christian polemical 
poem composed in 1627 by Juan Pérez, a Morisco from 
Alcalaé de Henares, who had emigrated to Tunisia, 
and whose original name was Ibrahim Taybili, must 
also be mentioned. 

Dating from the same period are the Muslim 
apologetics written in aljamiado, for instance that 
composed in 1615 by ‘Abd al-Karim b. ‘Ali Pérez. 
To this literature also belong some novelistic prose 
narratives concerning the Prophet or one of his 
Companions (for instance Tamim al-Dari). Others 
recount biblical episodes or are biographies of more 
or less legendary characters (especially Alexander 
Dhu ’l-Karnayn). 

Finally attention must be drawn to the discovery 
of private letters written in aljamia; the most 
characteristic—writte hardly later than the capt- 
ure of Granada in 1492 by the Catholic Kings—has 
recently been published in facsimile by I. de Las 
Cagigas Una Carta aljamiada granadina, in Arabica, 
1954, 271-5. (E. Ltvi-PRovENGAL) 

Bibliography: Manuscripts: There are 
scattered MSS at Paris, Algiers, Aix-en-Provence, 

Uppsala, the British Museum, Cambridge, the 

Escorial. For the few MSS at Toledo see A. 

Gonzalez Palencia, Noticia y Extractos de MSS 

drabes y aljamiados, in Miscelanea de Estudios 

y Textos Avabes, Madrid 1915. The three main 

collections are: (1) that of the Biblioteca Nacional, 

Madrid (see F, Guillén Robles, Catdélogo de MSS 

arabes, etc., Madrid 1889); (2) the ‘“manu- 

scritos de la Junta’ now at the Escuela de 

Estudios Arabes, Madrid. This is particularly 

interesting as preserving almost intact a large 

hoard of MSS found at Almonacid in 1884 (see 

J. Ribera and M. Asin, Manuscritos drabes y 

aljamiados de la Biblioteca de la Junta, Madrid 

1912, which also includes a description of MSS at 

Saragossa). (3) For the Gayangos collection at the 

Real Academia de la Historia, Madrid, the only 

description is in E. Saavedra, Indice de la Literatura 

Aljamiada, appendix to his Discurso, in Memorias 

de la Real Academia Espafola, vi, Madrid 1878, 

still a fundamental work, but made before the 

discovery at Almonacid. On the spelling of the 
texts, see J. D. M. Ford, Old Spanish Stbilants, 

Boston 1900. Published works in aljamta: 

P. Gil, J. Ribera and M. M. Sanchez, Colecctén de 

textos aljamtados, Saragossa 1888; H. Morf, Poema 

de José, in Gratulationsschrift der Universitat Bern an 
die Universitat Zurich, Leipzig 1883; K. V. Zetter- 
stéen, in MO, 1921, 1-174; R. Menéndez Pidal, and 

I. de Las Cagigas, see above. In accurate trans- 

literation: J. Cantineau, in JA, 1927, 9-17; J.N. 

Lincoln, in American Geographical Riview, 1939, 

483 ff.; idem, in Publ. Mod. Lang. Assoc., 1937, 

631 ff.; A. R. Nykl, A Compendium of Aljamiado 

Literature, in Revue Hispanique, \xxvii; M.J. 

Miiller, in SBBayr, Ak., 1860, 201 ff.; M. Schmitz, 

in Romanische Forschungen, 1901, 315 ff.; D. 

Lopes, Textos em aljamta portuguesa, Lisbon 1897. 

In free transliteration: F. Guillén Robles, 

Leyendas Moriscas, 3 vols., Madrid 1885-6; idem, 

Leyendas de José y de Alejandro Magno, Saragossa 

1888; Historia de los amores de Paris y Viana, in 

Revista Histérica, no. xxii, Barcelona 1876; M. de 

Pano y Ruate, Las Coplas del Peregrino de Puey 


Mongén, Saragossa 1897; P. Longas, Vida Religiosa 
de los Moriscos, Madrid 1915; J. Sanchez Pérez, 
Particién de Herenctas entre los Musulmanes del 
Rito Malequi, Madrid 1914. Works written in 
Latin characters: ‘Isa b. Dijabir, Suma de los 
principales mandamientos, ed. P. de Gayangos, in 
Memorial Histérico Espafiol, v, Madrid 1853; H. 
E. J. Stanley, The Poetry of Mohamed Rabadan, 
in JRAS, 1867-72. Studies: J. Ribera, Diserta- 
ciones y Optsculos I, Madrid 1928, 493 ff.; P. Gil, 
in Homenaje Codera, Saragossa 1904, 537-49; R. 
Basset, in GSAI, 1893, 3-81; J. Oliver Asin, Un 
morisco de Tunez, admirador de Lope, in And., 1933, 
413-8; J. Morgan, Mahometism fully explained, 
London 1723-5; A. Gonzalez Palencia, Hist. de la 
literatura ardbigo-esparola’, Barcelona 1945, 303-9. 
(L. P. Harvey) 
SALKAMA B. SABADA AL-TaAmIMi, surnamed al- 
Fahl, early Arab poet, was active in the first 
half of the 6th century. His poetry relates to the 
combats which took place between the Lakhmids 
and the Ghassanids; as the spokesman of his tribe 
he is reported to have obtained, by reciting a kasida 
(no. 2, ed. W. Ahlwardt, The Diwan of the six anctent 
Arabic poets, London 1870), the release of his 
brother Sha’s and the other Tamimites whom the 
Ghassanid king, al-H4rith b. Djabala (ca. 529-569), 
had taken prisoner. Arab tradition connects ‘Alkama 
with Imru? al-Kays (d. ca. 540), with whom he is 
supposed to have fought and won a literary contest 
as a result of which Imru? al-Kays divorced and 
‘Alkama married the umpire Djundab. The style 
of their work would bear out the suggestion of some 
sort of artistic association such as the anecdote 
implies. The oft-remarked similarities between 
‘Alkama, 1 (Ahlwardt), and Imru? al-Kays, 4 
{Ahlwardt), indicate a certain confusion of the two 
literary personalities on the part of the ruwa. 
Already Ahlwardt, Bemerkungen, 68 ff., noted that 
in all likelihood ‘Alkama’s is the older ode. ‘Alkama 
shares with Imru? al-Kays a predilection for the 
longer and more tranquil meters. Stylistic and the- 
matic kinship justifics the grouping of the two poets 
together as representatives of a distinct “‘school’’. 
A certain enrichment of the techniques of description 
may possibly be traced to ‘Alkama. The poems 
Ahlwardt, 8 and 12, are spurious, so the chronological 
conclusions which Néldeke (Die Ghassdnischen 
Fiirsten aus dem Hause Gafna’s Abh. Akad, ad. 
Wissensch. Berlin 1887, 36) and, following him, 
Brockelmann (I, 48) have based on them must be 
dismissed. The Arab critics include ‘Alkama among 
the fukél or powerful poets (literally ‘‘stallions’’). 
Bibliography: The Diwan of ‘Alkama was 
first published, together with a German trans- 
lation, by A. Socin, Leipzig 1867, then the text 
alone, by Ahlwardt in the edition mentioned 
above; text with commentary by al-A‘lam al- 
Shantamari, by Mohammed Ben Cheneb (Algiers 
1925); further references: A ghani, vii, 127-8; xxi, 
171-5; de Slane, Le Diwan d’Amro 'I-kais, Paris 
1837, 80; Caussin de Perceval, Essai sur l'histoire 
des Arabes, ii, 314; G. E. von Grunebaum, in Orten- 
talia, 1939, 328-45. (G. E. von GRUNEBAUM) 
at-“ALKAMI is, on the authority of the geo- 
gtaphers Kudama and al-Mas‘idi, the name used 
in the 3rd-4th/3th-roth centuries for the western 
branch of the Euphrates, between its bifurcation 
at or near the modern Hindiyya Barrage (44° 16’ E, 
36° 40’ N) and its loss in the medieval Great Swamp. 
The proportion of Euphrates water using this or the 
eastern (al-Sira?, or modern Hilla) channel, has 
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varied from period to period thoroughout medieval 
and modern times: the western branch has finally 
been dominant, and the eastern merely a controlled 
canal, since the early 2oth century; but al-‘Alkami, 
using a bed not necessarily identical with the modern 
“Hindiyya river’, probably represented the main 
stream. It passed by the important towns of al- 
Kantara (on both banks) and Kifa (right bank). The 
name of the vizier Ibn al-‘Alkaml! [¢.v.] was taken 
from the river. 

Bibliography: Le Strange, 74; S. H. Longrigg, 
Four Centuries of Modern ‘Iraq, Oxford 1925, 3113 
cf. also AL-FURAT. (S. H. Lonerice) 
ALKANNA [see AL-HINNA?’]. 

ALKAS MIRZA (or ALKAs, ALKAspP), second son 
of Shah Isma‘il I of the Safawi dynasty, and younger 
brother of Shah TahmA4sp I. Born Tabriz 921/ 
1515-6, he fought a successful action at Astarabad 
against the Uzbegs in 939/1532-3. In 945/1538-9 he 
subdued Shirwan, and was made governor of that 
province by Tahmasp. He rebelled soon afterwards, 
but was granted a conditional pardon through the 
intercession of his mother Khan Begi Khanum. At 
the instance of Tahm4sp, he fought an inconclusive 
campaign against the Circassians, but again rebelled, 
minting his own coinage and including his name in 
the khufba. In 953/1546-7 Tahmasp launched his 
second Georgian expedition, and from Gandja 
dispatched 5000 men against Alkas. Alkas, worsted 
in several engagements, fled to Constantinople via 
the Kipéak plain and the Crimea (954/1547-8). 

He incited Sulaym4n I to send another expedition 
against Persia, and in 955/1548-9 he was sent ahead 
of the main Ottoman army which advanced on 
‘Tabriz via Siwas and Erzerum. The success of 
Tahmiasp’s policy of laying waste the countryside 
obliged Sulaym4n to retire from Tabriz after only 
five days. Alkas accompanied Sulayman at the 
capture of the fortress of W4n, and interceded for 
the garrison. But he had fallen in Sulayman’s 
estimation because his presence in Persia had not 
evoked the support promised, and Sulayman willingly 
agreed that Alkas should leave Baghdad and raid 
Persia with a force of irregulars (he refused to allow 
him any Janissaries). Alkas marched to Hamadan, 
where he destroyed the palace of his brother Bahram 
and captured his son Badi‘-al-Zaman Mirza, and 
thence to Kum, Kashan and Isfahan. Then, instead 
of complying with Sulaym4n’s order to rejoin him, 
he went on to Shishtar, and sent a conciliatory 
letter to TJahmasp. (Dhi’l-Hidjdja 955/January 
1549). Proceeding towards Baghdad, he was opposed 
by Muhammad Pasha, Governor of Baghdad, and 
fled to Ardalan, where he was handed over to 
Tahmasp by Surkh4b Beg, the ruler of Ardalan, on 
condition that his life was spared. According to 
Tahmasp’s own account, Alkas was imprisoned at 
Alamit, where he was killed a few days later, 
ostensibly as the result of a private feud, but 
probably with Tahmasp’s connivance. 

Bibliography: Tadhkira-yi Shak Tahmasp, 
ed. Phillott, Calcutta 1912 (P. Horn, Denkwiirdig- 
keiten Schdh Tahmasp des I., 38, 64 ff., 134); Hasan 
Rimli, <Aksan al-Tawarikh, Calcutta 1931; 
Sharaf Khan Bidlis!, Skaraf-ndma, St. Petersburg 
1873; Petewl, 267 ff.; Hammer, Histoire de VEmpire 
ottoman, vi, 7 ff.; Sir John Malcolm. History of 
Persia, London 1815, i, 509-10, 505 note. 

(R. M. Savory) 

ALLAH, God the Unique one, the Creator and 
Lord of the Judgment, polarizes the thought of 
Islam; He is the sole reason for its existence. 


aL-‘ALKAMI — ALLAH 


Allah was known to the pre-Islamic Arabs; he 
was one of the Meccan deities, possibly the supreme 
deity and certainly a creator-god (cf. Kur’an, xiii, 
16; xxix, 61, 63; xxxi, 25; xxxix, 38; xliii, 87). He 
was already known, by antonomasia, as the God, 
al-Ilah (the most likely etymology; another sug- 
gestion is the Aramaic Alahé).—For Allah before 
Islam, as shown by archaeological sources and the 
Kur’an, see ILAH. 

But the vague notion of supreme (not sole) divinity, 
which Allah seems to have connoted in Meccan 
teligion, was to become both universal and tran- 
scendental; it was to be turned, by the Kuranic 
preaching, into the affirmation of the Living God, 
the Exalted One. 


I. ALLAH IN THE KUR?AN. 


A Muslim tradition tells us that sira xcvi was 
the first to “‘come down”’ to the Prophet Muhammad; 
so the mission entrusted to him was from the first 
the preaching of the Word of Allah (‘‘Preach!”’, 
xevi, 1 and 3). Allah, as is said to Muhammad in this 
first siira, is thy Lord (vabbuka, xcvi, 1), Creator of 
man, the Very Generous, ‘‘Who teaches man that 
which he knew not’ (xcvi, 3). The great Kur“anic 
leit-motiv, bismillah al-Rahman al-Rahim, “in the 
name of God, the merciful Benefactor’ cf. R. 
Blachére’s translation), opens the announcement of 
the imparted message and is repeated at the head 
of each siira. It may be that it contains a reference 
to the Rahman of pre-Islamic south Arabia, and that 
Rakman should be taken as a divine proper name. 
The fact remains that the root RHM came to connote, 
in the course of the Islamic centuries, precisely the 
concept of benefaction, of clemency, of mercy, and 
that the expression rahmat Allah, “God’s mercy”, 
was to become, in the spiritual writers, as it were an 
evocation of the mysterious profundities of divinity 
in its relations with man.—Hence, from the begin- 
ning of Muhammad's preaching, the affirmation of 
God, Allah, as benefactor, creator, bountiful, im- 
parting instruction to men through a messenger, of 
whom He was, in a special way, the Lord. 


(A) The great themes. 


From a historical point of view, we shall accept 
the distinctions generally admitted to exist (with 
some differences as to detail, see Néldeke, Grimme, 
Blachére) between the three Meccan periods and the 
Medinan period, distinctions which roughly agree with 
some Muslim traditions (cf. KuR?AN). But although 
these various periods give us a multiplicity of perspec- 
tives and new flashes of illumination, there is strictly 
speaking no progressive revelation of Allah. The 
Kur'4n is not a theological exposition of the existence, 
nature and attributes-of God. Muslim faith has always 
regarded the text of the Kur’4n as God’s Word made 
manifest to man, in which God says what He wishes 
about Himself. God is ‘‘the benefactor Who teaches 
the Preaching”’ (Iv, 1-2), which is addressed to “the 
pious who believe in the Mystery (ghayb)’’ (ii, 2-3). 
God remains mysterious, unapproachable (xlii, 50-51). 
He is declared in His transcendent perfections and 
in His dealings with the world; and every action of 
the Almighty (af‘aluh& ta‘alé) is the restatement of 
the inscrutable mystery, for “the sight cannot perceive 
Him, while He can perceive the sight”’ (vi, 103). 

Without a risk of breaking the very rhythm of 
siras and verses, it is not easy to pick out, still less 
easy to classify, the themes concerning God. Three 
seem to us to predominate, but they must be taken 
as a whole. 
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1. God of creation, judgment and retribution. He 
is “creator (kkalsk) of all things” (xiii, 16). He is the 
absolute originator (badi‘). He creates what He 
wishes (xlii, 49; v, 17) by His command (amr), by 
the kun (‘‘Be!’’) which causes existence (e.g. xxxvi, 
82; 11, 117). He is the bestower of all good, the 
supreme judge (hakim) and ‘“‘the justest judge’’ 
(xcv, 8). 

The oldest siras proclaim God’s unlimited sove- 
reignty (rubébiyya) over His creation, particularly 
His human creation, and His attributes of sovereign 
judge and king (malik). The final shock is given to 
minds and hearts by the news of the Judgment 
(yawm al-din; see all sira lxvi) and the imminence 
of the Hour (liii, 56-57; liv, 1, etc.), which is known 
to God alone (e.g. Ixxix, 42-44; xliii, 85). The manner 
of this preaching may vary, but never its essential 
contents. For variations of theme relate less to God 
in Himself than to relations between God and the 
community of believers, depending on obstacles 
encountered or successive organisations. Thus, for 
example, the dichotomy of the Elect and the Damned 
(Ixxxiv) at the end of the first Meccan period, and 
the Medinan leit-motiv of the “hypocrites” (mund- 
Hiktn) “whom God will mock”’ (ii, 15).—The Meccan 
siras of the first two periods stress the eschatological 
advent of the Hour; in them, God appears essentially 
as the sovereign judge, having jurisdiction because 
He is the omnipotent creator of man (cf. Ixxxii, 17-19, 
which follows logically on Ixxxii, 6-8; 1xxx, 18-22; 
xcv, 4-8, etc.). The theme of retribution is resumed 
however in the Medinan siras (xxxiii, 63; xxiv, 25-26, 
etc.). Here and there perspective doubtless changes. 
At Mecca there is blunt teaching, intended to bring 
about an admission of faith in the mystery of God, 
the Judge and ‘Creator, by means of the rhythmic 
rapping-out of asseverations. At Medina the same 
mystery is as it were recalled; presented to the 
heart’s recollection (dhkikr), as a witness to the 
eschatological value of daily life itself, urging the 
Muslim, whether he be “‘believer’’ or “hypocrite”, 
to be constantly mindful of the Hour, in his every 
action; therefore urging the “hypocrite’’ to the 
“return’’, to conversion. 

The same variations and resumptions of a single 
theme recur in the presentation of the divine 
management of human history. The Medinese siiras 
relate in minute detail the story of Adam, proceed 
to the history of the prophets, from Noah to Jesus, 
and state what God's will is of the community of 
believers. But there it appears as a sequence of 
discontinuous interventions of the immutable decree 
(kadar) of God, which, as the Meccan preaching had 
already said, encompasses all things, both in and out 
of time. For God is ‘‘the King of life and death” 
(xcii, 13; a theme constantly reverted to later, e.g. 
XV, 23; ji, 258, etc.). From the very first siras Noah 
is evoked (liii, 52), and Abraham and Moses (Ixxx, 
19; liii, 36-37), and the tribes of Thamid (xci, rz and 
14; liii, 51, etc.). In the second Meccan period, God’s 
plans for the Nations, for Thamid and ‘Ad, aré 
mingled with intimations of the Judgment (cf. txix 
and Ixxix); to the second and third Meccan periods 
belong the most fully developed accounts of the 
history of the prophets. Mixed with the theme of 
the judgment of peoples, that of the judgment of 
every individual human being is constantly stated. 

2. God, Unique and One in Himself. In all of the 
earliest siras, God is thy Lord. Subsequently He is 
called Creator, Benefactor, Help, Judge. He is the 
Most .High (Ixxx, 1). He is given these names by 
virtue of those attributes of His godhead which have 


some connection with man. The particular attribute 
of His godhead in which the faith of Islam was to 
have its focus is first stated as an answer to man’s 
errors and impieties: God the One. 

Sira lii, 39 and 43, contains a condemnation of 
the Meccans who have been accustomed to ascribe 
partners and daughters to Allah. For Allah is wahid, 
sole divinity. ‘““Your God is One” (xxxvii, 4), the 
believers are told. The assertion is constantly repeated 
throughout the Book, constantly restated in the 
Medinan period (e.g. ii, 163). It is the very core of 
the preaching concerning God: “‘It has been revealed 
to me only that your God is One God”, Muhammad 
says again and again (e.g. xli, 6, etc.). 

But in a verse of the first Meccan period is found 
what is perhaps a stronger affirmation that Allah is 
One in Himself. In relation to man, sole divinity, 
wahid; in Himself, One in His nature of deity, akad 
(cxii, 1)—Sole and One, the two Names come 
together in the Unity, the tawhkid, and its absolute 
transcendence. Such is the meaning of the “witness” 
of Islam, the shaka@da. As early as that 73rd sira, 
which, according to the traditions, gave rise to the 
conversion of ‘Umar, the assertion appears: “There 
is no divinity—save Him (huwa)’’ (Ixxiii, 9). The 
second Meccan period declares: innant And Allah— 
14 iléh tla Ana, “1, I am God—there is no divinity 
save Me’’ (xx, 14), and that the mystery of this divine 
“T’’ is the Real (hakk, xx, 1143; xviii, 44).—Lastly, 
the short siira cxii, of uncertain date (referred by 
some to the Medinan period), is known as the sira 
of Unity (tawhid) par excellence: God Alone, the 
Master, not begetting and not begotten; without 
equal: an assertion of the unity of the divine nature 
as such, its intrinsic mystery unfathomed (cf. 
xxiii, 91). 

3. God omnipotent and merciful. The twofold 
aspect of the mystery of God in relation to His 
creation: Lord of the worlds (Ixxxiv, 29; a very 
frequent expression) in His unquestioned omni- 
potence and His forgiving benevolence, is found in 
all periods of the Kur’an alike, with varying shades 
of expression and emphasis. 

The quality of omnipotence is the first enunciated. 
He is ‘‘the Lord of Easts and Wests’’ (Ixx, 49; cf. 
lxxiii, 9); but it is precisely this which encourages the 
believer to see in Him a protector, a surety (wakil, 
xxiii, 9) and to exalt that power of mercy and 
forgiveness on which the text is so insistent. The 
names rahman, rakim, ghafir, ghaffdr, benefactor, 
merciful, forgiving, everforgiving, are among those 
which occur most frequently. What is first brought 
into notice is, on the one hand, the inscrutable 
omnipotence of God and, on the other hand, the 
total and trusting committal of oneself which is 
demanded by night, by way of response to this 
omnipotence, of all who devote themselves to the 
Lord. A text of the Medinan period (v, 3) makes the 
“committal to God’? (islam) into the religion itself, 
but already in the eschatological siiras of the first 
period, the believer is exhorted to entrust himself 
to the gracious bounty (nt‘ma, xciii, 11) of the Lord. 
God is the refuge and the guide (xciii, 6-7); the 
whole of sira lv (of the second Meccan period, 
according to Grimme; with later additions, acc- 
cording to Bell) proclaims the wrath of the Merciful, 
Lord of majesty (djalél) and generosity (ikrdm), 
against those who reject His benefactions. 


(B) The Signs and Names of Allah. 


Thus God, through His prophets, is continually 
revealing to man the unexpressed mystery of His 
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ineffability, in which man is asked to believe, and 
His explicit sovereignty over all creation, and the 
transcendental perfections by which it is made 
known. For He is at the same time “the First and 
the Last, the Manifest (séhir) and the Hidden 
(batin)”’ (lvii 3). 

In the first place, man, since he has received a 
revelation about them, must be able to recognize 
the “signs of the universe’’, which are “‘signs of God’’ 
(@yat Allah). So wonderful indeed are the ‘‘unfailing”’ 
(lxvii, 3-4) order and harmony of the world, that 
man is in danger of worshipping them. But he must 
recognize that there is nothing imperishable in this 
order and harmony. As happened to the prophet 
Ibrahim (Abraham); man’s reason, guided by God, 
must grasp, in the perishable and the mutable, the 
incontrovertible evidence for the necessary and 
transcendent existence of the Creator. ‘‘To reflect’, 
“to reason about the signs of the universe’, is there- 
fore a religious duty for man’s reason, imposed on 
it by the Kur’4n (ii, 118, 164; iii, 190; vi, 99; xiii, 
2-33 xxiv, 43-54, etc.). The Kur’an also teaches it 
that God alone abides. ‘“‘All perishes, save His Face’’ 
(xxviii, 88; cf. xxxix, 68; lv, 26-27, etc.). At the 
declared eschatological Hour, God, creator and 
therefore master of life and death, will annihilate all 
things, subsequently re-creating everything at the 
great Gathering (hashr, 1, 44; lix, 2). The wonderful 
order and harmony of the present cosmos are 
presented as an invitation to prostrate oneself before 
the Power Which creates and annihilates (xxxii, 15; 
xli, 37). 

God’s perfections, which cause His transcendence 
to blaze forth in relation to this order of the world, 
are the same as those which God reveals. They are 
essentially the Names (asmé’) which He gives to 
Himself. “‘He has the most beautiful Names’’ (vii, 
180; xvii, 110; xx, 8). Muslim piety has carefully 
picked out from the text of the Kur?4n, supplemented 
by tradition, the 99 ‘‘most beautiful Names’? and 
has never ceased to memorize them and meditate 
on them. Without wishing to give here an exhaustive 
analysis of them (see complete list under AL-asMA? 
AL-HUSNA), we may say that the following are the 
main themes which emerge (we shall confine our- 
selves to a single reference for each, generally the 
oldest) : 

God is One and Unique (cf. above), the Living, the 
Self-subsisting (al-hayy al-kayyém, xx, 111), the 
Real, the Truth (al-hakk, xx, 114, frequent), the 
Sublime (al-‘asim, lxix, 33, frequent), the High and 
Great (al-‘ali al-kabir, xxxi, 30), Light and “Light 
on Light” (mur, mdr Sala niir, xxiv, 35), the Sage 
(al-hakim, Ixxvi, 30, frequent), the Omnipotent (al- 
“asiz, Ixxxv, 8, frequent; kadév, lxvii, 1, frequent), 
absolute Creator (badi‘, vi, 101), creating the world 
(kkalik, x1, 62), Who does not cease to create (khallak, 
xxxvi, 81), Who is unlike all creation (““Naught is 
like unto Him’”’ laysa ka-mithlihi shay?, xlii, 11), the 
Hearing, the Clearsighted, the Omniscient (al-sami‘, 
al-basir, al-“‘alim, e.g. xlii, 11-12, frequent), the 
Witness (skahid, Ixxxv, 9, frequent), the Bountiful 
(al-wahhab, li, 58), the Benefactor (al-rakman, 
Ixxviii, 37, very frequent), the Surety (al-wali, xlv, 
19), the Protector {al-wakil, Ixxiii, 9, frequent), the 
Generous (al-karim, xliv, 49), the Merciful (al-rakim, 
lii, 28, very frequent), the Forgiver (ghafur, Ixxvi, 20, 
frequent) Who is ever forgiving (ghaffar, xx, 84), 
the Compassionate (al-ra°#f, iii, 30), the Benevolent 
(al-wadad, lxxxv, 14), the “Best of Judges” (khayr 
al-kakimin, x, 109), Who punishes in all strictness 
and rewards in all fairness and forbearance. 
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A good many of these terms occur again and 
again. Stress may be laid on one or other of them, 
now in the Meccan period, now in the Medinan, 
but nearly all are at least recalled in siiras of both 
periods. Often the text proceeds by fulgurating 
affirmations, “with no hollow’, “facing’’ the 
believer, like God Himself (samad, cxii, 2); often too 
by allusive parables, which insist and “prove’’ by 
the literal veracity with which their parabolic mode 
of expression is then invested. 

A single example: the divine omniscience extends 
to the smallest action of the smallest created thing. 
These are the words employed: ‘“‘No leaf falls but 
He knows it; there is no seed in the darknesses of 
the earth, no green shoot or dry but it is inscribed 
in the perspicuous Book’’ (vi, 59). Or again: ‘‘No 
female conceives or brings forth without His know- 
ledge’ (xxxv, 11). The mind is thus powerfully 
disposed to recognize the full presence of God in 
every human deed, in every act of the human heart. 
He is the creator of every act, whatever it be (xxxvii, 
96); He is, in a special way, close to the man He 
has created (cf. xxxiv, 50); He knows ‘‘that which 
his soul suggests to him’’; He is “‘closer to him than 
his jugular vein’’ (1, 16). 


(C) Two groups of verses. 


Some remarks on two groups of verses which, in 
the course of the centuries, were to give rise to 
numerous controversies: 

1. Retribution and the divine decree. God’s sovereign 
omnipotence becomes explicit in His wishes for the 
world. It is affirmed in his efficacious decree (kadar), 
and man, like all creatures, belongs to Him. But at 
the same time it is affirmed as the omnipotence of 
the just Judge, the equitable Rewarder, and man 
must know that every one of his acts will carry its 
own weight,—of recompense for the good, of 
punishment for the bad (e.g. ii, 286). 

It has been too often and too readily stated that 
the Kur’4n contains a mass of “contradictory’’ 
verses. The truth is that there is no contradiction at 
all, but contrasted and complementary affirmations, 
with the aim of producing the required attitude 
towards God in the heart of man. 

The divine omnipotence is indeed monolithic. 
“God has no account to render’’, as Muslim tradition 
repeatedly says. But here we must be careful of the 
Kur’4nic manner of preaching. The Kur’4n poses 
neither the theological problem of predestination (it 
does not pose any problem), nor the philosophical 
problem of the nature of human freedom: it evokes 
the mystery of the relations between creature and 
Creator. Nor does it pose the problem of the nature 
of evil. “It is God Who has created you and all 
that you have done”’ (xxxvii, 96), an affirmation 
frequently applied later to every human act. Never- 
theless, “‘every good which comes to you comes from 
God, every il! which comes to you comes from you” 
{iv, 79). There is nothing here to demand an accep- 
tance of the positive nature of evil. 

The verses of the Kur?4n tirelessly proclaim that 
nothing escapes God, His will and His power, and 
equally that God is the Bringer of retribution. In 
a way, the idea of retribution is even dominant. 
Reward is promised to the just, and punishment to 
“him who turns away’ (xcii, 16). The damned 
are those “who refuse the help’? of God (cvii, 7). 
his Index, R. Blachére (iii, 1223) notices 
between two and three hundred passages which 
promise retribution in the measure of one’s works. 
On the Day of Judgment, every soul will be judged 
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by what it has acquired (xl, 17): “whoever has done 
an atom’s weight of good shall see it; whoever has 
done an atom’s weight of evil shall see it’ (xcix, 7-8). 
The necessity of ‘“‘doing good’’, of ‘‘ordering what is 
right’’ (al-amr bi ’Il-mariaf) and ‘forbidding what is 
wrong” (al-nahy ‘an al-munkar) is one of the first 
commands; the very first, one might say, since the 
pte-eminently good act is the declaration of faith 
in the One, the sincere tslam. This command is not 
addressed only to each man, but, in precise terms, to 
the community of believers as such (iii, 104, 110, etc.). 
On the temporal plane of the fulfilment of the divine 
decrees in the contingent world, man is recompensed 
according to his works and his deserts. 

But on the intemporal plane of the immutable 
decrees, a shift of perspective occurs. Nothing can 
have any effect on God’s Will (ird@da) or on His 
Command (amr). The elect are the chosen of God. 
“He bestows His favour on whomsoever He wishes’’ 
(iii, 73-74; Vv, 54; lvii, 21; lxii, 4); it is He “Who 
brings low and raises up’’ (iii, 25). And the great 
affirmation: ‘‘He turns astray whom He wishes, and 
guides whom He wishes”’ (xiv, 4; xvi, 93; xxxv, 8; 
vi, 39, 125),—and he whom God sends astray can 
have neither surety nor guide (xvii, 97; xviii, 17; 
Xxxix, 29, 37; Vii, 186; xiii, 33). Twice there occurs 
this image of specifically Semitic construction, so 
close to Isaiah vi, 9-10: ‘“We have placed veils over 
their hearts, that they may not understand, and a 
dullness into their ears’’ (Kur’an, xviii, 57); and 
"he whom God, knowingly, has sent astray, whose 
hearing and whose heart He has sealed, and on 
whose eyes He has set a blindfold...’’ (xlv, 23). 

The first of these two texts (xviii, 57) in fact 
throws into sharp relief the divine action which 
seals hearing and heart, and the wrongness of the 
one who has turned away from the signs of the Lord. 
The second (xlv, 23), closes with a summons to 
reform. Verse xlv, 19, states that the wrongdoers are 
left to themselves (‘‘they have no patrons but 
themselves’’), while God is the patron of the righ- 
teous: thus according with iv, 79, quoted above. 

The responsibility of man, the omnipotence and 
the peremptory decree of God: these two lines of 
thought combine in the ultimate affirmation of the 
Judgment. This way of access to the mystery was 
one which presented itself most forcefully to Muslim 
speculation in later ages. 

2. Anthropomorphic verses. The other group of 
verses is one whose picturesque style, if taken 
absolutely literally, would seem to ascribe human 
attributes or acts to God. These are the mutashabih, 
“ambiguous’’, verses, as distinct from the mukkam 
verses, whose sense is clearly established.—Thus: 
God dwells on His throne (xx, 5; lvii, 4, etc.); He 
“comes’’ (movement in place, Ixxxix, 22); the hand 
of God (xlviii, 10; li, 47); His face (e.g. lv, 27); His 
eyes (xi, 37; lii, 48; liv, 14) etc. Our reason for noting 
these texts is that they were later the object of 
exegetic and theological dispute. 


(D) Conclusion. 


The Kur’anic preaching about God is entirely 
centred on its affirmations of Oneness and Unity, 
of transcendence and subsistence, of absolute per- 
fections. The forbidding inaccessibility of the divine 
nature is resolutely maintained; God, omniscient and 
‘near’, can be known only by His Word, by the 
Names, the attributes and acts of His paramount 
Sovereignty, which He Himself reveals. 

It is indeed in His Sovereignty over every creature 
that Allah is manifested. The attributes of omni- 
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science and omnipotence relate to God’s outward- 
directed knowledge and power. The declaration of 
Oneness pertains to the oneness of the divine nature, 
the godhead as such. God in Himself remains the 
unexpressed mystery, ghayb. 

For Islam, the name AWdk is indeed, as Macdonald 
said (EI'), the proper name of God; in that it 
expresses the sole and incommunicable godhead. 

Ought one to describe the God of this preaching as 
a personal God? This question has no place emong 
the problems of Muslim theologians. It is weigltily 
posed by. the speculations of western students of 
Islam (cf. Macdonald’s article, quoted above, in 
which he speaks of the ‘‘overwhelming personality’” 
of Allah): God, personal because living, creating, 
acting on the world, speaking to men. But never 
will Islam say that Allah is shakhs or shakhsi. They 
shrink from the assertion made by western scholars; 
indeed, they take positive exception to it. There is 
a twofold misunderstanding here. (a) Vocabulary. 
Shakhs has not undergone, in philosophical Arabic, 
the same shift as the Greek bréotacte or the Latin 
persona. Shakhs always connotes the individual 
silhouette, There is no better term for the concept of 
“person”; moreover, it is well suited to the created 
person, but suggests a limiting individualization. 
(b) The very concept as applied to God: generally, the 
Muslim will feel loth to trammel with it the inacces- 
sibility of the divine nature. 

But the misunderstanding disappears if we make 
it plain that “personal God” implies, in the Indo- 
European languages, an absolute perfection: God, 
subsisting in Himself, incommunicable in His purpose 
of godhead. God, personal because perfect and the 
source of perfection, infinitely distinct from every 
creature, and the object of faith and worship. Now 
this is precisely what thé Kur’an teaches. If it leaves 
God’s inmost Life in its own mystery, it is so as to 
insist on the Word communicated to man through the 
prophets,. and on the inner attitude demanded of the 
believer.—God, sovereign Judge, just and terrible 
(djabbar, lix, 23), is also, by the same token, pro- 
tecting, beneficent, merciful. Faced with the in- 
communicable mystery, the Kur’4n demands of the 
believer, in respect of Allah, reverent fear (takwa, 
ix, 109) and, at the same time, piety (birr), the act 
of which is the same as the act of reverent fear (ii, 
189), gratitude (skukr; in the verbal form: ‘“‘you may 
perchance be grateful’, as the Book aften says, 
especially in the Medinan period), confidence 
(tawakkul; frequently in the verbal form: “have 
confidence in God’’, e.g. iv, 81). 

The ‘“God-fearing’” of the Kur’dAn bow down 
before the inscrutable omnipotence. For the damned 
alone, i.e., ‘those who have rebelled” (Ixxix, 37), 
this fear becomes dread of punishment (cf. lxxv 25). 
The chosen ‘‘those who believe in the Mystery, 
perform the prayer, and give [in alms] of their goods’” 
(ii, 3), those ‘‘who seek after His Face’’, to use the 
beautiful expression so often employed (e.g. xcii, 20), 
find in Him their protector (wakil) and guide (hadi); 
they find with Him the supreme Refuge (ma°ab, e.g. 
iii, 14; lxxviii, 39). 


Il. THE DEVELOPMENT IN TRADITION AND KALAM. 


*In section iii we shall sketch the most notable 
attitudes of the Muslim schools concerning God. For 
the moment, we seek to devote ourselves to the body 
of problems and the axiology of Sunnite theology. 

The traditional science which deals with divine 
matters is the “ilm al-kalam or “tlm al-tawhid, 
roughly “theology”’ or “defensive apology”’ (see below 
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for certain criticisms raised in Islam against its 
legitimacy). We shall take it in its established form, 
assuming a knowledge of its historical origins, the 
influences it underwent, the formation of the 
various schools (see KALAM). A reminder: 1) under 
the Umayyads: the Murdji?ites, Kadarites, Djab- 
barites; 2) the Mut‘tazilites, originally political 
(1st/7th century}, then doctrinal (2nd-3rd/8th-gth 
centuries), who triumphed under Ma’min but were 
subsequently regarded as “‘heterodox’’ for. cen- 
turies; 3) from the 4th/roth century onward, the 
official Ash‘arite and Hanafite-Maturidite lines.— 
The conclusions vary with the diverse attitudes 
towards the relation of reason (‘akl) and the Law 
(shar‘), or of reason (‘akl) and tradition (nakl, 
daklid), or of rational (‘akli) and authoritarian 
(sami) proofs. 

The ‘ilm al-kalam came to sustain itself by means 
of two other “religious sciences’: 1) the science of 
hadith provided texts regarded as authoritative 
proofs, which took up one theme or another of the 
Kur’anic teaching, in a picturesque, even mythical, 
manner (cf. the six ‘‘authentic’’ collections, sahih, 
particularly the Aitdb al-tawkid of Bukhari’s corpus). 
Numerous traditions relate, on the one hand, to 
God’s mercy and forgiveness (e.g. ‘My mercy 
outweighs My wrath or takes precedence of it’, 
Bukhari, Tawkid, 169, 175); on the other hand, to 
His absolute kingship (‘‘I am the King; where are 
the kings of the earth ?’’, id., 167, 181); on the one 
hand, to human responsibility (texts in Bukhari or 
Muslim, chap. Kadar), on the other hand, to the 
preordaining decree (e.g. these oft-quoted hadiths: 
“All the hearts of mankind are like one single heart 
between two of the fingers of the Merciful’, and: 
“These for heaven, and I care not; those for hell, 
and I care not’’). Many hadiths had great influence 
on the formation of current notions and the popular 
attitude concerning God. 

2) The science of tafsir, or exegetic interpretation, 
played a leading part in the use and understanding 
of those Kur’anic verses which speak of God, 
particularly the anthropomorphic passages. 

Hadith and tafsiy were employed in various ways 
by the schools of kalam. 

If we refer to the problems of the kalam (which is, 
in its essentials, of Mu‘tazilite origin), we find two 
great principles directly concerning God: 1) the 
principle of tawkid or divine unity; 2) the principle 
of ‘adl, of the justice of God in connection with the 
requital of human actions. As against the ‘‘free- 
thinkers’’ of their day, the Mu‘tazilites had presented 
themselves as ‘‘the people of unity and justice’’, 
ahi al-tawhid wa'l-‘adl. These problems continued 
to inspire later schools. Only their titles changed. 
The great classic manuals of the Ash‘arites and 
M&turidites (e.g. Shark al-Mawakif of Djurdjani, 
Makasid of Taftazani, etc.) called the first principle 
wudjid Allah wa sifatuhu (“the existence and at- 
tributes of God’’), and the second af‘aluhu ta‘ala 
(“the actions of the Exalted One’’). Here are the 
main questions raised in connection with both. 


(A) Tawhid. 
1. The Existence of God (wudjad Allah). 


All schools agree in quoting those Kur?4nic verses 
(cf. above) which bid the reason to “reflect on the 
signs of the universe’’, and to rise thereby to the 
affirmation of the Creator. But: (a) according to the 
Mu‘tazilites, there is involved in this an obligation 
inherent in the nature of reason, prior to the promul- 


gation of the Law; (b) according to the Maturidites, 
reason should, by rights, have been able to attain 
to the knowledge of its Creator, but was actually 
brought to it by the promulgation of the Law; 
(c) for the Ash‘arites, the employment of the reason 
and of reasoning in order to rise to God is a 
purely legal (revealed) obligation. Cf. al-Djurdjant, 
Sharh al-Mawdkif, Cairo 1325/1907, i, 251 ff. In 
other words: if the Law had not laid down the 
obligation, human reason could never have attained to 
the existence of God (cf. al-Ghazzall, al-Iktisdd, Cairo, 
n.d., 77-8). The affirmation of the existence of God, 
for the Ash‘arite school as a whole, is therefore the 
result of a rational (‘aklz) argument, prescribed by 
an argument of authority (here, skar‘t). 

Whatever the nature of this obligation, the 
schools are as one with regard to the rational argu- 
ment itself. What is involved is a proof of the 
existence of God a novitate mundi, linked with the 
entirely contingent and perishable character of the 
world, as the Kur’4n teaches and reason can 
convince itself. For the kalam, the temporal beginning 
and end of the world are demonstrable truths. There 
is then an inference (istidlal) which proceeds, with 
no universal middle term, from this utter inadequacy 
of the created to the necessary (wadjib) existence of 
the Creator, Who alone exists from all eternity and 
alone is self-subsisting (truths taught by the Kur?4n 
and also accessible to the reason, ‘Sakliyydat). This 
inference, in the early days of the kalam (Mu‘tazilites 
as well as Ash‘arites) was set out as a piece of reaso- 
ning in two terms. Among the later mutakallimin, 
more directly imbued with the Aristotelian logic, it 
frequently took the shape of a syllogistic deduction 
(both forms are found in al-Djuwayni). The argument 
is given in all the manuals as a “‘decisive’’ (Raf‘Z) 
proof. Only rarely, under influences proceeding 
from the falsafa, does it take the form of the proof 
@ contingentia mundi in the strict sense. The world is 
muhdath, and in the treatises of kalam this term 
stays very close to its etymological sense of ‘‘begun” 
in time (see the works of Wensinck and S. de 
Beaurecueil, cited in the bibliography, on the proofs 
of the existence of God). 


2. The Attributes of God (sifat Allah). 


(a) Relations between essence and attributes. This 
was one of the most controversial topics. Some old 
traditionists held fast to the letter of the texts and 
set themselves against all research that might be 
called rational. Their opponents, exaggerating the 
rigidity of the position they were attacking, called 
them mudjassima (‘“corporealists’’, who give bodily 
attributes to’ God), or again, contemptuously, 
hashwiyya. They accused them of tashbik: comparing 
God to the created.. 

In their anxiety to purify the concept of tawhid, 
the Mu‘tazilites extolled, on the contrary, ¢ansth, 
“withdrawal’’, the via remotionis which they applied 
with extreme rigour: one must deny God every 
created thing, as the Kur’4n commands. The 
Djahmites, disciples of the Djabbarite Djahm b. 
Safwan, had practically denied the existence of the 
attributes, God being known only as an inscrutable 
omnipotence. The MuStazilite fanzik, on the other 
hand, took the theistic standpoint of a ruling God. 
They recognized the divine attributes of knowledge, 
power, speech, etc., but asserted that they were 
“identical with the essence’, a distinction which was, 
for them, hardly more than nominal. 

The “orthodox’’ schools likewise practised tanzih, 
i.e., they denied God any resemblance to anything: 
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He is neither body nor substance (djawhar, in the | al-dhat): wudjid, existence; in the case of God, not 


sense of bounded substance) nor accidents, nor is 
He localized, etc. (It must be noted that the Karra- 
mites had recognized God as substance, by which they 
understood self-existent).—-The Ash‘arite reform, 
in the name of the “golden mean’, held itself 
equally aloof from the Mu‘tazilite tendency to prove 
everything rationally, and from the literalism of the 
mudjassima. This was the famous principle bila 
kayf wa la tashbih, “without ‘how’ or comparison’’. 
It accused the Mu‘tazilite tanzik of amounting to 
the same as tail, divesting the attributes of all 
reality and making of God no more than an empty 
concept. The Ash‘arites, for their part, while recog- 
nizing the entire reality of the attributes, since the 
Kur’4n informs us of them, yet affirmed that this 
reality can in no way compromise the perfect divine 
Unity. Simultaneously opposing Mut‘tazilites and 
falasifa, and following al-Ghazzili, they later arrived 
at this approximation: “the attributes subsist in 
the divine essence; they are not God and are nothing 
other than He’’. 

A kindred solution was advanced by certain 
Ash‘arites who remained faithful to the conceptu- 
alist theory of ‘‘modes’’ (awd!) of the Mu‘tazilite Aba 
Hashim: e.g. al-Djuwayni (5th/11th century); on this 
point the so-called ‘“‘modern”’ school (6th-7th/12th- 
13th century) of Fakhr al-Din al-RazI, Djurdjani, etc. 
was at variance with him. The “‘mode’’ (A4/) is an 
attribute which is attached to an existing thing but 
is-itself qualified neither by existerice nor by non- 
existence: that is how the relation between the divine 
essence and the attributes is to be understood. 

This difficult theological problem was served by 
a philosophical instrument which went on striving 
to improve itself, and making progress, though not 
without occasionally stumbling. Thus, at the be- 
ginning of the Hanafite-Maturidite line, we find in 
the Fikh Akbar II (text of the time of Ash‘ari), that 
God is a “‘thing’’ (skay?). Much though this statement 
might later be ridiculed by some of the mutakallimin, 
influenced by Greek thought, as used by the ancients 
it is clearly to be taken in the sense of “existing 
reality’: ‘‘Allah is thing, not as other things but 
in the sense of positive existence’ (Fikh Akbar II, 
Art. 4; cf. Wensinck, Muslim Creed, Cambridge 1932, 
1g0). It was in this same sense that the term ‘“‘body’”’ 
or “bodily substance’’ (djism) was used in speaking 
of God; this practice of certain Karramites and 
Hanbalites was noted by Macdonald (EI’). 

The Maturidites on the whole preferred not to 
distinguish God's attributes from Himself but to 
say: “God is knowing and has a knowledge which 
is attributed to Him in the sense of eternity’, etc., 
thus laying stress on the divine Names (the Knowing, 
Willing, Powerful, Speaking, etc.). 

(b) List of attributes. The guiding principle was to 
affirm no attribute not expressly indicated in the 
Kur’an: the principle of tafwid, “leaving it to God” 
to elucidate through scripture. The majority of the 
doctors of kaldém, however, considered that it was 
not being false to the text to pass from the present 
participle, for example, to the noun, in accordance 
with the laws of language. Thus there evolved, in 
the course of the centuries, a list of attributes, 
enumerated in no particular order, to begin with 
(so in the Ibana of al-Ash‘ar!), and then, especially 
from al-Djuwayni onward, sorted out and classified. 

The order adopted, indeed the appellations 
themselves, vary with the different schools (cf. 
Stra). To adhere to one commonly-held view, we 
offer the following list: 1) attribute of essence (sifat 


distinguished from essence; 2) ‘“‘essential’’ (dkat? or 
nafst) attributes, sometimes divided in to (a) ‘negative’ 
attributes which emphasize the divine transcendance: 
eternity (&idam), permanence (baké?), dissimilarity 
to the created (al-mukhdlafa li 'l-hawddith), self- 
subsistence (ktydm 01 ’l-nafst)—and (b) ma‘ani 
attributes, ‘“‘adding a concept to the essence’’: 
power (Rudra), will (svdda), knowledge (‘ilm), life 
(hayat), speech (kalam), hearing (sam‘), sight (basar), 
perception (#dra@k: some denied that this was an 
attribute); 3) attributes of “‘qualification” (ma‘na- 
wiyya), the ma‘aéni attributes taken verbally: 
having power, willing, knowing ...; 4) attributes 
of action (si/at al-af‘al), designating not an intrinsic 
quality but a “possibility’’ of God, which God may 
or may not do: visibility (ru?yat Allah), creation 
(khalk), actual creation of the contingent world (the 
Maturidite takwin), command (amr), decree and 
predetermination (kadar and ka¢@a’), whose relations 
with the divine knowledge and will vary according 
to the school, consent (rida: especially in Matur- 
idism), etc. 

The Ash‘arites and Maturidites agree in taking the 
ma‘dni attributes as eternal, even if their object is 
contingent; against the Mu‘tazilites who maintained, 
for example (school of Basra), that God has a 
“contingent’”” knowledge, with a beginning, of free 
human acts. On the other hand, Ash‘arites and 
Maturldites diverge over the “eternal” or “begun’’ 
character of the attributes of action: the Maturidites 
generally regard them as eternal. 

All but four of the attributes depend on the 
‘akliyyat: they are taught by the Kur?4n but human 
reason can “prove’’ them. The other four, visibility, 
speech, hearing and sight (‘‘perception’’ is sometimes 
included), depend on the sam‘iyydat and are knowable 
only because they have been revealed. 

(c) Two controversial attributes. The ‘“‘vision of 
God”’ (attribute of visibility’) and Speech were 
hotly debated. 

The vision of God (ru?yat Allah) is understood as 
being through the eyesight, 6: ’l-absar. The pious 
traditionists accepted it absolutely, interpreting in 
this sense Kur?an, Ixxv, 22-23, and numerous 
hadiths. The Mu‘tazilites denied it no less absolutely, 
interpreting the Kur’dnic text by a philological 
ta>wil (cf. below). Ash‘arites and Hanafite-Maturi- 
dites upheld the vision of God, but emphasizing the 
bila kayf: every man will see God with his eyesight on 
the Day of Judgment, the elect will see Him (tran- 
siently) in Paradise,—but they will not see Him as 
one sees an object spatially situated and limited, and 
it is impossible to specify the manner of this vision 
(Ibdna, Cairo 1348h., 14, Fikh Akbar II, 17). 

The “traditional” (sam‘i) attribute of Speech is of 
major importance, since by means of it God manifests 
Himself to men. The Mu‘tazilites, precisely because 
of this manifestation in time, made of it a contingent 
“created” Speech (whence the thesis of the created, 
makhlak, Kur?an). The Kur?4n is the Speech of God, 
but the latter is contingent. The Ash‘arites, taking 
up that great affirmation which had earned Ibn 
Hanbal imprisonment and flogging, saw in it 
essential (nafsi) Speech, subsisting by the very 
existence of God. Hence the thesis of the “uncreated 
Kur’an” (ghayr makhiik, Ibana, 20-22). But the 
school distinguished between it and its “created” 
expression: the Book and its recitation by human 
lips. In the 8/14th century, Ibn Taymiyya, meditating 
on and reviving the faith of the ‘“‘pious ancients’ 
(salaf), found Mu‘tazilites and Ash‘arites equally 
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wanting: he reaffirmed the essential: Spesch: of Ged: |) Santee vegan of God, 
which expresses Him and subsists in Him, and decla- 
ted that this Speech, in its mystery, ts Torah, Gospel, 
Kur?an (Fatawd, Cairo 1329 h., v, 265-7). 


3. Mutashabik Verses. 


The veneration of the Kur?anic text, coupled with 
the inscrutable mystery of the One God, soon con- 
fronted Muslim thought with the case of the ‘“‘ambi- 
guous”’ anthropomorphic (mutashabih) verses, which 
apparently liken God to the created. Are they to 
be accepted in pure faith, or should they be inter- 
preted (‘a>wil) by exegesis (tafsir) ? 

(a) The ancient traditionists took these verses at 
their face value. But it would be idle to bring 
against them an unqualified accusation of ‘‘cor- 
porealism’’, as their opponents did. The Ash‘arites 
themselves declared valid the attitude of the 
“ancients’’ who, eschewing all ta°wil or interpretation, 
took refuge in the tafwid or committal to God. God 
sits on His Throne (istiwaé), descends towards the 
earth, has eyes, has a hand, because the text says so. 
But no one knows the acceptation given by God to 
these terms: this attitude was attributed to Malik 
b. Anas in particular. It is hardly necessary to add 
that an attitude like this became ‘“‘corporealist” 
only insofar as it tried to conceptualize itself and to 
justify itself discursively, but not insofar as it 
interiorizes itself in adherence to faith. 

(b) But the Mut‘tazilite schools, for their part, 
wished to justify dialectically the Muslim notion of 
God, in face of the Greek-inspired ‘‘God of the 
philosophers”. On the one hand the emphasis 
placed on the Oneness of God, on the other their 
confidence in the rational criterion (mizadn ‘akli), 
led the Mu‘tazilites to an extensive use of ta>wil. 
Their representative in ta°wil was al-Zamakhshari, who 
adopted for his own purposes the philological method 
of al-Tabari. In this way “shining countenances, 
looking at their Lord’’ became, as al-Djubba’i sugges- 
ted, “beautiful countenances, aspiring to the bounty 
of their Lord’: the vision of God could be denied 
without contradicting the Kur’4n.—Recourse was 
had to figures of speech, as well as to philology. The 
mithak, the covenant granted by God to the race of 
Adam in pre-eternity (vii, 172) was regarded as a 
metaphor (madjdz), as were all the anthropomorphic 
passages, 

(c) The first Ash‘arites reacted against this use 
of reason in tafsir. For them, the anthropomorphic 
terms, including the sitting on the throne and the 
motion in space, are just the expression of actions 
and attributes which are consistent with the divine 
Majestry but of which we can know neither the nature 
nor the manner, and which have nothing in common 
with the corresponding human actions or attributes. 
This was the bila kayf attitude, often confused with 
that of the “‘ancients’’ and advanced by the master, 
al-Ash‘ari himself. 

(d) Later, under an influence picked up from the 
Mu‘tazilites and especially from the falaésifa oppo- 
sition, another attitude, known as that of the 
“moderns’’, was admitted into the kalém. Ta?wil 
was permitted. Thus al-Djuwayni, Fakhr al-Din al- 
Razi, etc. The “hand’’ of God was interpreted as 
“the protection extended over mankind’’, His 
“eyes’’ denote ‘‘the intensity of His providence and 
watchfulness’’, etc. (al-Razi, Kitab Asds al-Takdis), 
Cairo 1327h., 4:49). A metaphorical interpretation, 
into which allegory may creep, if need be, and which 
comes very close to the Mu‘tazilite legacy, with the 
following differences: 1) the attitude of the ‘“an- 
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cients’’ is regarded as valid (cf. Asds al-Takdis, last 
chapter); 2) only the specifically anthropomorphic 
Bassaaes are accepted as metaphors; where the 

“apparent’’ (zakir) sense would lead to a real impos- 
sibility: this was the position which Tabari had. 
already taken up. But the vision of God, and the 
metahistorical fact of the covenant, were main- 
tained in their strict sense, in conformity with the: 
Ash‘arite dogmatic. 


(B) The actions of God (af*aluhu ta“ala). 
(The problem of justice and retribution). 


The Kur’4n teaches the two great truths of divine 
omnipotence and human responsibility, good works 
rewarded, acts of ‘“‘disobedience’’ punished. Muslim 
thinkers strove tirelessly to find the solution to this 
apparent conflict. This was the subject of the first 
controversies, as early as Damascus, between 
Djabarites, Kadarites and Murdjiites. The great 
schools of kalam inherited it from them. 

I. The Mu‘tazilites affirm human freedom: man 
acts by a power (kudra) which God has once and for 
all created in him. God knows these free actions; He 
does not create them. The school of Basra insisted 
that He knows them only from the moment of their 
production, by an attribute of knowledge which in 
this respect is contingent, “begun’’.—But these 
actions are rewarded or punished by God in all 
fairness. He is the just Judge, incapable of not 
acting for a purpose, with a fixed aim in view. 
There is a deliberate order in the universe (the 
wonderful order of which the Kur?4n speaks), an 
objective order: and therefore there are intermediate 
aims subordinated to a final aim. There are secondary 
causes (asbab) which act efficaciously on their effects, 
and there is a good and an evil (literally beautiful, 
ugly, hasan, kabih) in the nature of things, prior to 
the elucidation brought by the revealed Law (shkar‘). 
God is bound to do the best (aslah). He does not 
want evil and does not order it; His will (trada) and 
His command (amr) are identical. Evil is created by 
man, just as he creates the moral denominations of 
his acts, since he creates (khkalaka) all his actions, 
good and bad.—The two Mu*‘tazilite groups, of 
Basra and Kia, parted company over the concept 
of the ‘best’? which God always accomplishes, and 
over its extension. 

z. The Ash‘arite school revolted against this 
attempt at “‘justifying’’ God. God “does not come 
within the grasp of the intellect’. He is the just 
Judge because He does what He wishes. ‘No obli- 
gation for God’’. What He does is the best, not 
because He is so obliged, but because He does it. 
Moral good and evil have no existence prior to the 
positive divine Law. “If God were to reverse the 
decision, and to declare good (hasan) what He has 
declared bad (kabihk), and bad what He has declared 
good, there. would be no impediment” (al-Djurdjani, 
Sharh al-Mawakif, viii, 182).—Al-Ghazzali and al- 
Razi, it is true, recognize a “rational”’ (“aklz) meaning 
in the “beautiful good” and the “‘ugly-evil’’: only on 
the plane of being, for al-R4zi (Mukassal, Cairo n.d., 
147; Kttab al-Arba?in, Cairo 1353h,, 249); on the plane 
of the sensible qualities inherent in things, for 
al-Ghazzali (Iktisdd, Cairo n.d., 67). 

And God, as the Kur?an says, “guides whom He 
wishes, turns astray whom He wishes’’. Everything 
is fixed by His predetermination (kad@é’), according 
to His eternal Will (irédaz), encompassing in its 
generality the totality of things,—while His Sake 
(kadar), existentialized by His command (amr), i 
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an “attribute of contingent action’’, particularizing 
in time the things that are “‘begun’’, as they pass 
from non-being to being. Asal-Djurdjanisays (Ta‘rifat, 
ed. Fliigel, 1845, 181), “kadar is the relation of the 
essential Will to things in their individual realiz- 
ation’; and again: ““Kadar: the passing of possible 
from non-being into being, one by one, in con- 
formity with kada>. Kada? is of the order of pre- 
eternity (asal), kadar depends on the present order 
of things’ (ibid.). It follows that one must distinguish 
between irdda and amr; it is the latter which is 
directly linked with man’s obedience. God wishes the 
impiety, of the infidel and creates it in him, yet 
commands him to believe. 

For man’s “‘free’’ action, his ikkftydr, is only a 
special case of more general principles. God is the 
creator of human acts, whatever they be. The text 
“God is creator of all that you do” is interpreted in 
the sense of a creation ex nihilo. True, man has a 
feeling of his own responsibility. This means that 
God sets down to his merit or demerit the actions he 
performs, as the Kur’an expressly states, and that 
He rewards or punishes him, as promised. Man 
receives the ‘acquisition’, the attribution of his 
acts (kasb, tktisdb: cf. Kur’4n, ii, 281; lii, 21, etc.). 
At the end of the last century, Badjiri found this 
formula necessary: ‘‘man is a bound being, in the 
shape of a free being” (Hdashiya ‘ala °!-Djawhara, 
Cairo 1352/1934, 62). On the empirical level, man 
must therefore continue to act as though he were 
free. But he must know that everything comes to 
him from God. If he acts well, it is because God in 
His Mercy has so decreed; if he acts badly, it is 
because God has so willed in His justice. 

This negation of ontological liberty accords with 
the negation of the efficacy of the second causes 
(asbab): as against the “reprehensible innovation’’ 
({bid‘a) of the Mu‘tazilite thesis (efficacy of the asbab, 
according to a “‘power’’ created by God), and against 
the absolute determinism of the causes (‘‘cause’’ here 
rendered by ‘illa) taught in the falsafa, a thesis tain- 
ted with kufr (impiety). (Cf. al-Saniisi, Mukaddimat, 
Algiers 1908, 108-109; al-Badjuri, op. cit., 58).—For 
the Ash‘arites, there is nothing efficacious about 
the second causes, because there is no conservation 
in being, on the part of God. There are discontinuous 
séries of instantaneous creations, temporal existen- 
tializations of the eternal kadd?. At every instant 
(wakf), God creates and re-creates the world and the 
impermanent whole, extrinsically unified, which is 
man, and every act of man. The world of ‘‘free’’ 
acts, as well as the cosmos in its entirety, is a dis- 
continuous sequence of inscrutable divine decrees. 
The ‘‘causes’’ are but the channels, the tokens, of 
this divine Will, and the “‘laws’’ are a ‘“‘custom of 
God” (sunnat Allah; the expression is still found in 
Muhammad ‘Abduh, Risdlat al-Tawhid, Cairo 1353, 
7). It is a custom which God can always modify: as 
He does, for example, when He decides to give proof, 
by miracles (mu‘djizaét), of the mission of His 
prophets. 

For most of the Ash‘arites, though by no means 
all, there is an atomistic cosmology corresponding 
to the discontinuous view of things. Everything is 
but a concourse of atoms (nukfa, dharr), connected, 
disconnected, reunited, by divine decree. If it is 
true that al-Bakillani (4th/roth century) declared 
atomism to be “‘coessential’’ (Massignon) with the 
Kur’anic dogmas, it would, in our opinion, be going 
too far to see in this the pre-eminently characteristic 
aspect of Ash‘arism, still more of all ‘‘orthodox’”’ 
Muslim theology. This physico-theological atomism 
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is actually of Mu‘tazilite origin (Abu ’l-Hudhay]; cf. 
studies by Horten and S. Pines), and matched well 
then with the kudra, the “power’’ which man was 
Tecognized as having over his acts. An impressive 
line of Ash‘arites, al-Bakillani al-Idji, al-Djurdjani 
(with some modifications), the ‘‘frozen conservatism’’ 
of such men as al-Sanisi, al-Lakani and al-Badjiri, 
remained faithful to the occasionalist atomism as 
being the most favoured explanation of the divine 
omnipotence over the world. But another line, in- 
fluenced to some small extent by the disputed theses 
of the falsafa, passed over it in silence (al-Ghazzall, 
Fakhr al-Din al-R4zi) or greatly modified it (al-Shah- 
rastani), although still affirming the usual theses 
on God’s kada@? and kadar and the simple human 
tktisad. 

3. Some MAaturidites (Abi Hafs al-Nasafi, al-Taf- 
tazani) were atomists. But we wish to lay particular 
emphasis on the more directly psychological aspect 
in which the Hanafite-Maturidite school as a whole 
regarded the relations between the divine decree and 
human freedom. From the first, kadar and kada? 
were no longer related to the divine Will, but to the 
divine Knowledge ;—and, counter to the Ash‘arites, 
it was kadar that was to be eternal, while kadd? was 
connected with existentialization in time. Kadar was 
therefore an eternal foreknowledge whereby God 
knows, from all eternity, the beautiful (good), ugly 
(bad) or harmful qualities of His creatures, while 
kada@? was God’s existentialization of these same 
things, created with wisdom and perfection (cf. ‘Abd 
al-Rahim b. ‘Ali, Nagm al-Faratd, 2nd ed., Cairo n.d., 
28-30; and al-Badjirl, Djawhara, 66). 

For the majority of the Maturidites, there exists 
in things a “‘rational’’ good (beautiful) and evil 
(ugly), on the plane of being, not directly on the 
moral plane (a thesis already noted in connection 
with the Ash‘arite al-Razi). On the moral plane, it 
is God Who directly creates the basis (asi) of man’s 
“free’’ actions, but it is man’s power which makes 
their qualification (st/a) good or bad. (It should be 
noted that al-Razi, Kitab al-Arba‘in, 227, and al- 
Djurdjani, Sharh al-Mawakif, viii, 147 ascribe this 
thesis, whose tenor is M&turidite, to al-Bakillanf). 
All that happens is willed by God; but only the 
good depends on His consent (ridd). God is not 
bound to be just, as the Mu‘tazilites say; His 
action is not just because He wishes it, as the 
Ash‘arites say: He is above all justice by reason of 
His knowledge and wisdom. He is unable not to 
be just. 

4. We have no need to follow here the abundant 
efforts of the doctors of the kaldm to strengthen 
their arguments and to resolve the objections that 
were constantly cropping up. Those who were not 
satisfied with the Ash‘arite theory of kasb, of acts 
imposed from outside, undertook more recondite 
analyses: thus we have the theory (common to 
Ash‘arites and Maturidites) of ist#té‘a [q.v ] or “‘capa- 
city’’ [for an act], created by God previously or 
simultaneously (cf. al-Djuwayni, Irshdd, ed. Luciani, 
1938, 122/196, 125/201; al-Djurdjani, Ta‘rifat, 18, 
etc.); the theory of tawlid or tawallud [g.v.], which 
explains the “generation” of the transitive act by the 
divine occasionalism; and the theory of taw/tk [q.v.] 
or “‘facilitation’”’ of acts, especially of good acts, faith 
and obedience, which is created in man by the divine 
favour (luff), and its (positive) opposite, khidhlan 
or divine ‘‘abandonment’’ (“creation in man of the 
power to disobey’’, according to a definition by the 
MAturidite al-Taftazani, Makdasid, Istanbul ed., 118), 
etc. 
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We can see that these efforts of minute analysis, 
applied to problems of great complexity, may well 
have looked like disheartening intellectual games, 
to those who wished to remain true to the sense of 
mystery of the “pious ancestors’, and who refused 
to “prove dogma’’ (cf. al-Djurdjanf, Shark al-Mawaki}, 
1; 34-35) as the later Ash‘arites aspired to doing. 
The kaldm had its greatest opponents (apart from 
the falasifa opposition) in the Hanbalite and Zahirite 
systems of thought, which were wedded to tradition 
and mistrustful of the use of reason in matters of 
faith. Al-Ghazzali too was very severe with the kalam, 
on occasion. Yet it is sometimes among these op- 
ponents that we find the most pertinent bases of 
analysis of the relations between the free act and 
the divine omnipotence. 

Thus Ibn Hazm (4th-5th/roth-11th century) the 
Zahirite, who denied any criteriological capacity to 
the reason (one can speak of Ibn Hazm’s “nominal- 
ism’’, but it is a nominalism centred on the effective 
value of language and its internal laws), and who 
meant to hold fast to the precise declarations of the 
scriptures: he rejected the Ash‘arite kasb, since the 
texts, he said (Fisal, Cairo 1347 h., iii, 48) allowneither 
a “creation’’ by man of his acts (Mu‘tazilite) nor an 
“acquisition” conferred by God (Ash‘arite); but his 
whole refutation, highly discursive, of the opposing 
theories (id., 51-52) is pertinently developed; while 
a valuable personal solution is outlined in connection 
with istifa‘a (id., 21-26 and 31). 

Al-Ghazzali, not indeed the Ghazzali of the [&tisad, 
who confines himself to presenting or rather to 
improving the theses of the Ash‘arites, minimizing, 
moreover, the scope of the kaldm (7-8), but the 
al-Ghazzall of the Taha/ut and, above all, of the Jhya? 
(Cairo 1352/1933, iv, 219) carries out an extremely. 
shrewd psychological analysis on the subject of 
“choice”? and the relations of intellect and will in 
the free act. He defends an irrational concept of 
freedom and maintains that God alone, Who acts 
without motive (ghayr gharad) is totally free, with 
a freedom conceived as a free human choice raised 
to the power of infinity. What the mutakallimin 
called kasb is an ‘‘intermediate stage’’ (Ihya?, iv, 220) 
which is not at all a participation in the divine 
freedom. Man acts of necessity, in the sense that 
everything which happens in him comes not from 
him but from Another; he acts by free choice, in the 
sense that he is the place (makail) of the free act, 
which operates inevitably in him after the decision 
of the intellect, this last being only a matter of form. 
And al-Ghazzali propounds this formula, which it 
would be well not to interpret loosely: ‘Man is 
forced into free choice” (idid.). 

This concern with analysis was to dwindle to 
vanishing point in the later manuals, which, from 
the 15th century onward, hardly did more than 
repeat the formulas of the past. At the end of the 
rgth century, Muhammad ‘Abduh, wishing to free 
himself from the dialectic of the kaldm, confined 
himself to saying: “As for seeking further, for 
wishing to reconcile God’s omniscience and will, 
which are proved [by the Kur?4n and rational 
arguments], with the free activity of man, which 
is shown to us by the evidence [sensory, psycho- 
logical]; that means seeking to penetrate the secrets 
of the divine decree. We are forbidden to plunge into 
this abyss and to concern ourselves with that which 
reason is scarcely capable of attaining’ (Risalat 
al-Tawhid, 61). 


Ill, VARIOUS MUSLIM ATTITUDES TO GOD, 


Some pointers, chosen from the most charac- 
teristic: 

1. Ismaili Theology. There is much that could 
be said abdut the ‘“‘schismatic’’ theologies, of 
Kharidjite Islam on the one hand, of Shi‘ite on the 
other. We shall confine ourselves to the Isma‘Ili 
system, which had so many cultural contacts with the 
Sunnite majority. Integrated in it there is a twofold 
line of influence: Mu‘tazilite (which continued to act 
on the Shi‘a after the condemnation of the Mu‘ta- 
zilites in the time of Mutawakkil) and Neoplatonic 
(consequently, a certain influence from /falsa/a). 

We know hardly anything of the very first phase 
of development or of its efforts to fix in an original 
direction such Muslim notions as kun, kadar, etc. 
Not until Abi ‘Abd Allah al-Nasafi (4th/r1oth century) 
do we find these primitive conceptions given a new 
setting in a largely Neoplatonic, emanationist 
system. Speculation was pursued, and enriched by 
various trends, with Abi Hiatim al-Razi, Abi 
Ya‘kab al-Sidjistani, Nasir-i Khusraw, al-Kirmani (in 
whom S.M, Stem has found a probable influence 
of Farabi: theory of the ten Intellects), Through 
the Ikhwan al-Safa’, Isma‘ilism was to influence 
many faldsifa and even Sunnite theologians, up to 
the time of the conflict waged by Nasir al-Din 
al-Tisi in favour of Ibn Sina. 

The emphasis is on the inscrutable mystery of God. 
A whole “negative theology’? developed. No name 
or attribute can be attached to God in His essence, 
The perfect tawhid does not even attribute existence 
(Persian: hast?) to Him, and the Kur’4nic Names 
signify only that those who bear them come from 
Him (cf. Idris al-Karsi, 8/14th century). The Com- 
mand (amr), the Speech or Word (kalima), the Act 
of Creation (ibda@‘), the Absolute Knowledge (‘ilm 
mahd) are hypostatized. God is neither eternal nor 
existing at present. What is eternal is His Command 
and His Speech; what exists at present is the 
creation, which emanated from Him at His Command 
(cf. al-Makrizi, Khtfat, i, 395, quoted by G. Vajda, 
Juda b. Nissim ibn Malka, Paris 1954, iii, chap. 1). 
God remains, absolutely, the Unknowable (Nasiri 
Khusraw). The tashbih-ta‘fil dilemma is absorbed into 
a via negationis, which refers the affirmation of the 
attributes to the Word or the Command, or to the. 
First or Universal Intellect.—Al-Kirm§ni identifies 
the First Intellect with the Word, and makes the 
ibidla* (Act of Creation) one of its attributes. 

The emanationist system of al-Nasafi and his succes- 
sors set up, in fact, the intermediary of the Universal 
Intellect, from which the world is produced by way 
of successive emanations. The echoes are heard in 
the Fusts {1 ’l-Hikma (which, after the researches of 
S. Pines, REI, 1951, 121-124, is to be ascribed not to 
al-Farabi but to Ibn Sind), and as far as al-Ghazzili: 
the muia of the Mishkat al-Anwar. 

IsmA‘ili religious feeling attached itself to a group 
of Gnostic hypostases. The Will (ivada), Volition 
(mash?a) and Command (amr) are sometimes 
“spiritual grades’’ above the First Intellect; most 
often, Will, Command and Speech are identitied 
with one another, and the Universal or First Intellect 
is itself, as the “‘manifestation’’ of God, unknowable 
and ineffable, operated by His Command. These 
speculations were rooted in an allegorical ta>wit 
(“hidden’’, 5éfin, meaning of Kuranic verses) and 
throve readily on Iranian myths. They were later 
interiorized by certain Shi'ite, and even Sunnite, 
Sifis. 
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2. Falsafa. It was in falsafa that the term 
tlakiyyat (taken up by kalém) gained currency as 
denoting the whole mass of questions concerning 
God. The body of problems was no longer that of the 
kalam. It came from Greece,- particularly from 
Aristotle, -but was pervaded, at least in eastern 
falsafa (especially ai-Farabi, Ibn Sina) by a consider- 
able Neoplatonic inspiration (the pseudo-Theology of 
Aristotle). Kur?anic influence had some effect on this 
body of problems (e.g. the problem of the divine 
knowledge of individuals), but the Kur’4n had 
ceased to be the chief source. We do not therefore 
need to set out the questions in detail, as we did in 
the case of the kaldm. We shall note merely that 
Ibn Sind demonstrates the existence of God by the 
proof a contingentia mundi in the strict sense (not 
overlooking the proof by the “idea of being’’, 
Ishdrat, ed. Forget, 146). The more flexible philo- 
sophic instrument of the faldésifa enabled them to 
affirm the attributes, distinct from the divine essence, 
by a simple, reasonable (ma‘ani) distinction but 
with a basis in reality. 

The Greek contribution led to an emphasis on 
the necessary acts of the divine essence. God is 
the Thought which thinks itself (cf. Aristotle), He 
is the supreme Good (cf. Plato), which necessarily 
loves itself. He is the Intelligence, exercising intel- 
lection on itself; He is Love and the object of love 
for Himself: ‘aki, ‘akil, mahal, “ishk, “dshik, ma‘shak 
(cf. Nadjat, Cairo 1357/1938, 243, 245; corresponding 
passages of the Shi/a?, etc.). We should mention here 
an esoteric trend, still imperfectly known, which 
seems to take up several themes of the Ismaili via 
negationis (intermediaries: [khwan al-Safa?, al-Taw- 
hidi; and, at an earlier date, the Isma‘ili tendency, 
pointed out by S. Pines, of certain recensions of the 
Theology of Aristotle; see REI, 1954, 7 ff.). 

The falasifa do not provide us with treatises on 
‘adl or af’dluhu ta‘dla. Contrary to the kalam, they 
affirm (and set out to prove) the production of the 
world by way of necessary and deliberate emanation 
(cf. Isma‘ilism), and its temporal eternity: world 
without beginning or end, ‘‘possible”’ (mumkin) in 
itself, necessary by Another (ab also); contingent in 
the order of essence, determined in the order of 
existence. Providence (‘tn@ya) is the law of emanation 
itself, necessarily willed by the eternal thought of 
God. 

The second causes cannot fail to act on their 
effects. There is no longer any problem of human 
freedom as against divine omnipotence (cf. Nadjat, 

2). 

+ Whatever solution may be adopted as regards the 
personal survival of the soul, the Active Intellect 
(‘aki fa“‘al) appears as an intermediary between 
God and man, both in the order of knowledge and 
in the order of emanation. There is a hierarchy of 
discrete intellects, up to the First Caused; embracing 
these, there is the Universal Intellect. For Ibn Sina, 
there is a corresponding hierarchy of Souls, rejected 
by Ibn Rushd; the latter seems to have been the 
only one of the falasifa to come back, by way of 
philosophy, to the divine knowledge of the individual 
in its very individuality, so forcefully taught by the 
Kur’4n. 

What is at stake is the whole attitude of faith 
with regard to God. Certainly the falésifa were 
Muslims and remained Muslims. But even though 
their theses might be amended, and reconciled with 
the affirmations of the Kur?4n, the God they pro- 
claim is exactly the God attained through reason, 
and, at the highest, through the flash of intellectual 
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intuition. They set out to prove (their notion of 
prophecy comes into it: a simple privileged moment 
of the universal determinism) that the God of reason 
and the God of the Kur?4n coincide in every respect. 
But it is not a question of a verity of faith corrobo- 
rating reason on its own plane. They treat philosophy 
on the one hand, the Law on the other, as two 
sources of equal value; the point at issue is to show 
that they agree. They attain this end with the help 
of a rational ta°wil, philosophical and at the same 
time allegorical. God is, first and foremost, the 
necessary Being, al-wadjib al-wudjud. 

The God of the great falasi/a is a lofty concept of 
Being, necessary and perfect, supreme Intelligence 
and supreme Love, producing the world by a mode 
of necessary and deliberate emanation: in short, an 
object not so much of faith as of philosophic 
experience and rich intellectual intuition. The 
seriousness with which they pursued their researches 
and reasonings (notwithstanding certain setbacks) 
led to the integration of real riches into Muslim 
culture; their analyses sometimes influenced reli- 
gious thought itself. But here we find ourselves 
on a different plane from the inscrutable mystery 
of the Living God, which the Kur’4n presents for 
the adoration of the faithful. 

3. Kalam. We return now to the schools of 
Sunnite kalam. The falasifa no doubt despised the 
dialectic of the mutakallimiun, those people ‘‘who 
have broken the religious Law into pieces’, as Ibn 
Rushd put it (Fasi al-Makal, ed. and tr. Gauthier, 
Algiers 1942, 29). Their subtleties and debates are 
often confused, their philosophic arguments ques- 
tionable. But when they thus set out to defend the 
dogmas against ‘‘those who doubt”’, it is certainly 
the God of faith that is involved. The Mu‘tazilites, 
just as much as the Ash‘arites, are ‘‘men of religion 
first and philosophers second’? (Ahmad Amin, 
Duka al-Islam, Cairo 1362/1943, iii, 204). 

The inner attitudes of the two kalam’s were 
nevertheless different. True, the Mu‘tazilites took 
as their starting-point the Kur?4n and the sovereign 
Justice of Allah. But their idea of ‘aki as a criterion 
of the Law, and later the impact of the ‘foreign 
sciences’’, led them to fix the sum total of faith on 
an idea of God as being ‘‘justified’’ in the eyes of 
human reason. They meant to serve and to purify 
the affirmation of the transcendent Existence, but 
their drastic tanzih reached the pitch of attenuating 
the very notion of divine attributes; the Ash‘arites 
were not wrong in accusing them of that. Thereafter 
the mystery of the divine Oneness, the tawhid, is 
as it were encircled by a human concept; expressed 
negatively, no doubt, but directly attainable on a 
discursive level. We find something corresponding 
to this in tasawwuf, in the experience of Djunayd. 
In correlation, and, at the same time, as a counter- 
part, the ‘adi, the divine Justice, was in a way 
“humanized’’; there was a touch of the idea of a just 
human judge, raised to the power of infinity. 

In its origins, the Ash‘arite reaction was by no 
means a pure renunciation on the part of the faithful 
of every elaboration of the data of faith. The ‘‘con- 
version’’ of al-Ash‘ari was presented as a return to 
the inner attitude of the ‘‘ancients’’ and a profession 
of loyalty to Ibn Hanbal (Ibaéna, 9). Yet the Ash‘arites. 
accepted the challenge to dialectical combat. This 
led them far afield; it led them to refine unceasingly, 
but also to complicate unceasingly, a body of 
problems which never came to an end, as a result of 
the multiplicity of objections and the rise of opposing 
schools. Amid the welter of arguments, it sometimes 
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becomes difficult to trace that complete resignation, 
in the nakedness of faith, to the One God, Creator 
and Judge, which we find in the stiras of the Kur’an. 
The negation of human freedom in its ontological 
reality turned many lines of thought towards a 
divine voluntarism, conceptualized as such. This 
became still more marked after the 15th century, 
when the Ash‘arite (or Maturidite) kalam, instead of 
regenerating itself to keep pace with its contemporary 
opponents, as its primarily apologetic function 
would seem to demand, congealed in rather stereo- 
typed manuals. This risk of sclerosis was no doubt one 
of the main considerations leading to the semi- 
agnosticism of Muhammad ‘Abduh. 

There, we believe, lies the explanation of the 
half-contempt for the kaldm (a half-contempt which 
sometimes grows to violent opposition), which is 
shown alike by the successors of the ‘‘pious ancients’’, 
aotably represented by the hanbalite trend, and the 
mystics of the tasawwuf. 

4. The tasawwuf. We cannot hope to analyse here 
the theological bases of the diverse Sifi schools or 
attitudes, with all their fine distinctions (for the first 
centuries, see L. Massignon, Passton @’al-Halladj, Paris 
1922, and Lexique technique, 2nd ed. Paris 1954). 
The important thing to note is that we are no longer 
dealing with a rational endeavour towards the 
necessary Being, as in /falsafa, nor, as in kalaim, 
with a discursive endeavour to find “‘decisive’’ or 
formal arguments for the Kur’anic doctrine about 
God. What is involved here is a spiritual experience, 
a life with God, soon to be understood as an expe- 
rience of oneness, an inner realization of the fawhid. 

There were some Sifis (al-Halladj, al-Tirmidhi) who 
rethought for themselves the dogmatic bases of 
their era; some (Hasan al-Basri) who could, by stret- 
ching a point, be called “semi-Mu‘tazilite’’; others 
(Ibn Karrém) who gave their name to a theological 
school; some were linked to the Hanbalite way of 
thought; there were many Shi‘ite Sifis; and there 
‘were many Sunnite Sifis who in no way challenged 
the regular conclusions of the Ash‘arite kaldm (al- 
Makki, the al-shazzali of the Jkya@, many Shadhilis, 
etc.). Finally, a great many, especially from the 
zth/13th and 8th/14th centuries onward, permitted 
themselves to be influenced by an existential monism 
of Neoplatonic tendencies.—From the point of view 
which concerns us, we shall confine ourselves to 
picking out two main lines of Sufism, according to 
a distinction insisted on by L. Massignon: 

(a) wakdat al-shuhuéd, the oneness of Witness, of 
which al-Halladj was the exponent. It seems also to 
have inspired every mystic of Hanbalite influence. 
The union with God is achieved in God’s bearing 
witness to Himself and to His mystery. of Unity, in 
the mystic’s heart. The divine transcendence and 
its absolute Oneness in relation to all creation 
remain the central object of the act of faith. But the 
meeting with God is brought about by love (“in 
His Essence, love, ‘ishk, is the Essence of the essence”’, 
said Halladj); by love, the dialogue is established 
between the faithful heart and God, until the sup- 
reme ‘‘I’’, which consummates the dialogue in unity, 
without destroying it. It is well known how much 
the official Islam of the 3rd/gth century opposed this 
union of love (which claimed the support of Kur?4n, 
iii, 29 and v, 59), this oneness of the Witness in the 
duality of natures. 

Two intermediate stages. The al-Ghazzali of the 
Ihy@ (5th/11th century), who gave the tasawwuf 
citizen-rights among the recognized religious sciences: 
uniting, not without some eclecticism, the dogmatic 
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values of developed Ash‘arism and the spiritual 
values of .the love of God (makabba), of dependence 
and trust {tawakkul), and of the diverse ascetico- 
mystic virtues. Another and more important inter- 
mediate stage is that of the iskya@ movement and its 
emanationism, which is by no means purely monist. 
The great figure of the master of the ishrak, al-Suhra- 
wardi of Aleppo (6th/12th century), so well studied 
by H. Corbin, illustrates a quest for unity which 
leads to identity in the order of knowledge; but the 
outer garb of Iranian myth permits him, on a plane 
of lofty .poetic intuition, to leave the Witness its 
transcendence. 

(b) wakdat al-wudjad, the oneness of Existence.— 
This came to dominate later Siifism, since Ibn 
‘Arabi (6th/12th-7th/13th century). Ibn Taymiyya 
saw (and condemned) in it the influence of Ibn Sind 
(discrimination to modify and to complete, not to 
reject). One may say that the Ghazzalf of the minor 
works of the last period, so deeply imbued with 
falsafa, even with IsmA‘ilism, was the forerunner of 
it. In it, the Neoplatonic monism of the pseudo- 
Theology of Aristotle meets the Ash‘arite tendency 
which, the better to affirm the One God, denied the 
creature all real ontological density. In contrast with 
God, “‘sole Being and sole Agent’’, the created world 
is but impermanence. The illusory empirical existence, 
says the mystic, must obliterate itself (fand?) in the 
only Existence which subsists (baka’),—that of God. 
Interpreting Kur’an, xvii, 85, the Sufi partisans of 
the monism of the Being said that the human spirit, 
the rik, is a direct emanation from the divine 
Command (amr), and is therefore an emanation 
from God Himself. Cf. already the Ghazzalian text 
(ascription discussed by W. Montgomery Watt, 
Authenticity of works atirtbuted to al-Ghaszali, JRAS 
1952, 1 and 2) the Risdla Laduniyya (Cairo 1353/ 
1934, 25). Following some quite different references, 
we have here something like an echo of the “trace 
of the One in us’’ of Plotinus, even indeed—all 
question of historical channels aside—of the Indian 
“Thou art That’. The supreme mystical experience 
is then an experience of unity (ittikdd), understood 
as identification. It readily justifies its chosen course 
by an allegorical and gnostic te?>wil of the scriptural 
texts. 

The wakdat al-wudjiud, for reasons partly doctrinal, 
partly historical, never aroused among the fukaha’ 
and the mutakallimin the opposition encountered in 
the 3rd/9th century by the wakdat al-shuhéd. One 
cannot however forget how powerfully the latter 
might lead the tawakkul—the total dependence of 
the believer upon God, sovereign Judge and sovereign 
Unity—to spiritual experience in the strict sense of 
the term. 

5) The ‘pious ancients’’. The adherence to faith 
of many Sifis of the first centuries was in coniplete 
accordance with that of the “pious ancients’’. In 
the first centuries, Safi and traditionist circles often 
overlapped.—There was no question of a school, in 
spite of the fact that these people frequently set 
themselves in the Hanbalite tradition; it was a 
question of an inner attitude. This reference to the 
“ancients’”’ (salaf) must be understood as a choice, 
much more than a chronological distinction: we find 
it as much in the 14th century, with Ibn Taymiyya, 
as at the beginning of the hijri era; we find it again, 
systematized and with a predominantly anti-Sifi 
note, among the Wahhdabites and neo-Wahhdbites, 
among the modern Salafiyya and their contemporary 
disciples (including, in some measure, the Ikhkwan 
al-Muslimin). 
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This tendency raised itself many a time against 
the quibbles and subtleties of the kalaém, against an 
excessive confidence in rational or dialectical proofs. 
In his Dhamm al-Kalam, al-Ansari claimed for the 
Muslim the right not to seek for explanation (ta/sir) 
of the divine attributes, not to proceed down the 
“blind alley’’ of the Ash‘arites, glossing texts and 
distinguishing between the attribute and its kayf, 
its ‘‘mode of being’’ (cf. quotation from al-Ansari in 
Ibn Taymiyya, Fatdwa, v, 275-78). The very per- 
sonality of the mystic al-Ansari would suffice to 
show us that a tendency that is truly loyal to the 
“pious ancients’? has no grounds for condemning 
tasawwuf wholesale, as it often does nowadays; too 
easily confusing the wakdat al-shuhdd with the 
wakdat al-wudjud, and the latter with the deviations 
of the ‘‘brotherhoods’’. 

What remains affirmed is the faith in God Most 
High, Who speaks to men by His prophets and 
apostles, revealing no more of Himself than the 
“most beautiful Names’’ whereby He indicates and 
conceals Himself (hidjab al-ism): a faith which does 
not require God to be explicit about Himself, while 
it holds fast (to His Word) and resigns itself (to 
Him),—in a unique act which bears witness both 
to the divine omnipotence and to the responsibility 
of the ‘slaves’. The inner attitude of the believer 
is rightly then a total and confident surrender of the 
self, in the night, to God, to Whom one puts no 
quustions, but Whom one knows, according to 
His Word, to be the just Judge and supreme Help. 

It appears that this inner attitude which has been 
summed up is the most characteristic mark of the 
Muslim faith in God; that this, first and foremost, 
is what the Muslim has in his heart when he pro- 
nounces the name All4h—No enumeration is 
needed here. In every age there have been “‘free- 
thinkers’, ‘doubters and deniers’, In every age, 
intellectual researches on the ildhiyyat, and the 
discursive expression of them, have abounded in 
Islam. Contemporary thought seems harried on all 
sides by the diverse trends of the modern philoso- 
phies, as it was formerly by Greek or Iranian thought. 
It may be that a new kalém will be called into being, 
a new “defensive apology’, that will carry out an 
extensive re-examination of the questions and 
problems of its treatises on. wudjid Allah and 
af‘dluhu ta‘dla, in the varying light of the idealism, 
pragmatism, dialectical atheism or existentialism of 
the moment, But maybe it will be able to avoid the 
mishaps that befell the ancient kalam only by going 
beyond the “contradictory’’ appearances of the 
problems posed,—by a vital recourse to God, One, 
Living, Master of the worlds and of the retribution 
of mankind, Auéh al-wahkid, al-hayy, malik al- 
“dlamin, malik yawm al-din, whereby many sincere 
believers and “‘bearers of the Kur?an’’ have always 
endeavoured to. live. 
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KHUDA, TANRI. (L. GarvET) 
ALLAH AKBAR [see TAkBir]. 

ALLAHABAD (ILAHABAD), an important town 
in the State of Uttar Pradesh and the seat of the 
State High Court, is situated on the confluence of 
the rivers Gangd and Yamuna. Population in 1951: 
town: 366, 127, including 90, 829 Muslims; district: 
2,048,250, including 12.8 % Muslims. - 
. History: One of the most ancient towns in 
India, it was known as Prayag and regarded as 
sacred by the Hindus. When the Ghirid Turks 
occupied Banaras in 1194, the town came under the 
Sultanate of Delhi, but presumably continued under 
the administration of autonomous Hindu radjas, the 
nearest important military centre of the Sultanate 
being located at Kara [g.v.] about 45 miles to the 
west. With the overthrow of the independent 
Sharki Kingdom of Djawnpir in the 16th century 
and the subsequent rise of the Afghans, the usefulness 
of the ferry across Prayag to Djhis!I began to’ be 
appreciated. In June 1567, Akbar crossed the 
Ganga at Praydg after defeating Khan-i Zaman, the 
rebel Governor of Djawnpir. In 1574, h* again 
passed through the town on his way to Bengal. 
Realising its strategic importance he decided to make 
it a military centre. From a small township, it 
became a big city and was given by Akbar the name 
of Ilahbas (being changed to Jlahabad through 
popular usage). In 1579-80, when Akbar reorganised 
the administrative divisions of the empire, it became 
the capital of the s#ba (province) of the name, thus 
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superseding both Kay4 and Djawnpir in importance. 
Most of the Indian writers and European travellers 
visiting India during the 17th and 18th centuries 
testify to its importance. In 1736 the Mahrattas 
conquered it. After 1750 it changed hands several 
times, till the British garrisoned the citadel in 1798 
and the town in 1801. 

Monuments: The citadel built by Akbar (with 
Asdka’s pillar and its famous inscription). and the 
Khusraw Bagh, with the tombs of Prince Khusraw, 
his mother and his sister, are the chief monuments 
of the Mughal period. 
Bibliography: Akbar-nama (Bib. Ind.), ii, 
296; iii, 88, 414, etc.; A>in-4 Akbari (tr. Sarkar), 
ii, 94, 169; Tabakat-+ Akbart (Bib. Ind.), ii, 211, 
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Tavernier (1925), i, 15, 95; Thevenot, 92; Nevill, 
Allahabad, a Gazetteer. (Nurut Hasan) 
ALLAHUMMA is an old Arabic formula of 
invocation: “Allah!”, for which also Lahumma 
is found (cf. Néldeke, Zur Grammatik d. class. Arab., 
6). Whether, as Wellhausen supposes in his Reste 
arabischen Heidentums*, 224, it was originally meant 
for the god Allah, higher than and different from 
the old Arabian gods, is rather doubtful, because 
every god might be invoked as “the God’ (just as 
“the Lord’. It was used in praying, offering, con- 
cluding a treaty and blessing or cursing (see Gold- 
ziher, Abhandlungen 3. arab. Philol., i, 35 ff.; cf. also 
the expression AUdhuma hayyi = much good may 
it do you, al-Akhtal iii, 7). The phrase 6i’smika 
*Nahumma, said to have been introduced by Umayya 
b. Abi ’l-Salt (according to a statement in A ghani, 
iii, 187) and used as an introduction in written 
treaties, has been replaced by others by Muhammed 
as being a heathen expression (Ibn Hisham, i, 747; 
Wellhausen, Skizzen u. Vorarb., iv, 104, 128). The 
simple Allahumma (Lahumma), on the other hand, 
was retained as inoffensive (e.g. Kur?an, iii, 26; 
xxxix, 46; subhdnaka ’Uadhumma, x, 10), and in the 
same way alldhumma na‘am = “certainly!”’, being 
in fact the answer on being conjured to tell the truth 
(al-Tabari, i, 1723). For the peculiar formula alld- 
humma minka wa-ilayka (or laka) used at the family- 
offering, cf. Goldziher, in ZDMG, 1894, 95 f. 

(Fr. Bunt) 

aL-‘ALLAKI, name of a wadi in Lower Nubia 
between the Nile and the shore of the Red Sea, 
62 miles south of Aswan. 

In the Middle Ages, this small valley resembled 
a large populous and flourishing town, because it 
was a gold mining area, using black slave labour. 
“The nuggets of gold’, wrote al-Ya‘kibi, ‘‘appear 
in the form of sulphide of arsenic, and are made into 
bars’’. Al-Idrisi gives more curious information. The 
prospectors, he tells us, took up their positions at 
night in order to see the gold dust glistening in the 
darkness and to mark the sites so that they could be 
recognised the next day. The prospectors then 
proceeded to collect and transport the auriferous 
sand and to wash it in tubs of water to extract the 
metal, which was then blended with mercury and 
smelted. 

These gold mines, exploited in early times, were 
abandoned at the end of the Middle Ages. The old 
workings can still be seen. Gold mining has recently 
been resumed in the area {Umm Gharayat). 

Bibliography: Ya‘kibi, Buldan, 33-336; Fr. 
trans. Wiet, 188-192; Ibn Rustah, 183, Fr. trans. 
Wiet, 211; Idrisi, (Dozy and de Goeje), 26-7; Mez, 
Renaissance, 415; Baedeker, Egypte, 1908 ed., 
379, 381. (G. Wier) 
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‘ALLAMI [see asu ’L-FADL]. 

ALLAN [see aLAn]. 

ALMA ATA (formerly VERNyYi), town, capital 
of the Soviet Socialist Republic of Kazakhistan 
since 1929 and administrative centre of the oblast 
(province) of the same name. Established in 1854 on 
the site of a Kazakh settlement called Almaty, in 
1867 it became the administrative centre of the 
Russian military governorate of Semirechia. By 
1871 it had been largely rebuilt on Russian lines 
and had become a thriving trade centre with a mixed 
population of 12,000 composed of Kazakhs, Dungans, 
Uyghurs, Tatars, Russians and Chinese. The popula- 
tion rose to 45,000 in 1926 and to 230,000 in 1939. 
Among the many educational and cultural establish- 
ments in the city are the Academy of Sciences, 
50 schools, 4 theatres and 13 cinemas. 

Bibliography: S. Djusunbekov and O. Kur- 
netsova, Alma-Ata’, Alma-Ata 1939; D. D. Boragin 

and I. I. Beloretskovskiy, Alma-Ata, Moscow 1950; 

and see KAZAKHISTAN. (G. E. WHEELER) 

ALMA-DAGH [see ELMA-DAGH]. 

ALMADA [see AL-MA‘DIN]. 

ALMADEN [see AL-MA‘DIN]. 

ALMAGEST [see BaTLAMIYds)]. 

ALMALIGH, capital of a Muslim kingdom 
in the upper Ili [g.v.] valley, founded in the 7th/13th 
century by Ozar (Djuwayni, i, 57) or Bazar (Djamal 
Karshi, in W. Barthold, Turkestan, Russ. ed., i, 
135 f.), who is said to have previously been a brigand 
and horse-thief. According to Djam4l, he assumed 
the title of Toghril Khan as ruler. Almaligh is first 
mentioned as the capital of this kingdom, and later 
as a great and wealthy commercial city. We owe our 
information about its site mainly to the Chinese 
(Bretschneider, Med. Researches, i, 69f., ii, 33 ff. 
and index); it lay south of Lake Sayram and the 
Talki pass, north of the Ili, probably northwest of 
the modern Kuldja. 

Like other rulers of these regions, the king of 
Almallgh had dealings with Cingiz Khan, (whose 
hunting-ground was near Almallgh: Djuwayni, i, 21). 
He was surprised and killed while hunting by 
Kiidlik, the governor of the kingdom of the Kara 
Khitay [¢.v.]; but Kiidliik failed to capture the town 
of Almalfgh. Ozar’s son and successor Suknak (or 
Sughnak) Tigin married a granddaughter of Cingiz 
KhAn (a daughter of Djuti). On his death (851/1253-4 
ef. Djuwayni, i, 58; 648/1250-1 in Djamal Karshi, 
he was succeeded by his son whose name (D4anish) 
mand Tigin) like the names of the other rulers o 
this line are given only by Djamal Karshi (Bartholdf 
Turkestan, i, 140 f.). Almallgh in his time (beginning 
of the 8th/14th century) was still ruled by this 
dynasty. How long this line continued to reign is 
not known. The silver and copper coins struck at 
Almaligh in the 7th/13th century apparently belong 
to them. After Cingiz Khan’s death the territory of 
Almaligh was under the suzerainty of Caghatay, cf. 
B. Spuler, Mongolen in Iran, 277, note 2. The whole 
province (to which belonged also the old Kuz Ordu 
= Balasaghiin) was called in the 13th-14th centuries 
Tl Arghai (cf. ‘also the isba Harghawi in Barthold, 
Turkestan, i, 138-40). Near Almaligh was situated the 
“hord’’ of Caghatay and his successors, such as 
Ergene Khatin and Tarmashirin (Djuwayni, ii, 241, 
243, 272 f.; iii, 97; Wassaf, lith. Bombay, 50; Ibn 
Battiita, iii, 41, 49 f. 

As a great commercial city on the main route. 
through Central Asia to China, Almalfgh is frequently 
mentioned by European travellers and missionaries 
(see I. Hallberg, L’Extréme Orient etc., Gdteborg 1906, 
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17 f.: Almalech). In 1339 some Franciscan friars were 
inurdered in the town (cf. A. van den Wyngaert, 
Sinica Franciscana, i, 510-1; G. Golubovich, Bibli- 
oteca Bio-Bibliografica, ii, 72, iv, 244-8, 310-1). Here 
was the seat of a Roman Catholic missionary bishop 
and, probably, of the Nestorian metropolitan (cf. 
Bretschneider, Med. Res., 38; Barthold, Oderk 
istorii: Semiryedva, Vyerniy 1898, 64-7; V. Rondalez, 
in Neue Zeitschrift fir Missionswissenschaft, 1951, 
r-17; S. Dauvillier, in Mélanges F. Cavallera, 
Toulouse 1948, 305-7). 

Like the towns on the Ci [9.v.], the Talas and 
elsewhere, Almaligh was completely ruined by the 
constant civil wars and other fighting in the 8th/14th 
century (cf. Babur, ed. Beveridge, 1; Mirz4 Muham- 
mad Haydar, Ta°rtkh-t Rashidi, tr. E. D. Ross, 364). 
Muhammad Haydar mentions the ruins of the tomb 
with the tomb of Tughluk Timir Khan (d. 764/ 
1362-3; cf. DuGHLaT); these ruins (at present called 
Alimtu) lie between the Khorgos, the boundary 
river between the Soviet Union and China and the 
village of Mazar and have been fully described by N. 
Pantusov, Kaufmanskiy Sbornik, Moscow 1910, 161 ff. 
Inscriptions from graves of Nestorian Christians have 
also been found there (see especially P. Kokovtsov, 
in Zap., xvi, 190 ff.). 

A, N. Bernstamm (Pamyatniki stariny almaatins- 
hoy oblasti po materialam ekspeditsit 19398., Isvestiya 
Akad. Nauk Kazakh. SSR, Archeol. series, i, Alma 
Ata 1948, 79-91) identifies Almaligh with a town 
(also called Alimtu = Chinese A-li-t‘u) near the 
modern Alma Ata; but in reality this is another, diffe- 
rent, town having the same name (as an appellative, 
“apple town”’); it is mentioned in 1390 in connection 
with Timir’s campaign against Mughulistan (Yazdi, 
Zafar-nima, i, 466ff.; cf. F. Pétis de la Croix, 
Histoire de Timur-bec, ii, 66 ff.). 

(W. BartHo.p-[B. SputEeR and O. Pritsak}) 
' ALMANAC [see ANWA?; TA?RIKH]. 
' ALMANZOR [see AL-MANSOR]. 

ALMAS—frequently regarded as a noun defined 
by tho article (al-mds; correctly al-Almds according 
to Ibn al-Athir, in LA, viii, 97: the ’} belongs to the 
root as in Ilyds), a corrupt form from the Greek 
a8dpac (Lc.: “‘wa-laysat bi-‘arabiyya’”’),—the dia- 
mond. According to the pseudo-Aristotelian Kitab 
al-Ahdjar which, on the basis of cognate Greek 
sources, agrees in the main with the statements 
of Pliny, the diamond cuts every solid except lead, 
by which it is itself destroyed. On the frontier of 
Khur4sdn is a deep valley in which the diamonds 
lie guarded by poisonous snakes whose looks alone 
are enough to kill. Alexander the Great procured 
some of them by a trick: he had mirrors made in 
which the snakes saw themselves and died; then 
he had the flesh of sheep thrown down into the 
tavine so that the diamonds stuck. to it and were 
brought up by vultures who seized the pieces of 
flesh. This story, already found in Epiphanius De 
XII gemmis, is generally known in the East (Arabian 
Nights). Al-Birini ridicules this story and asks why 
the snakes did not die when looking at one another, 
but only when seeing themselves in the mirrors. He 
takes the opportunity to make fun of other stories 
about the diamond, and also of stories recounting 
the death of people who looked at certain animals 
and stones. On the other hand, he has many valuable 
notices on the qualities, mining and use of the 
diamond. He also tells of a piece which Mu‘izz al 
Dawla Ahmad b. Baya presented to. his brother 
Rukn al-Dawla al-Hasan weighing 3 mithkal (12, 75 
or even 14, 16 g). But al-Dimaghki knows of no 
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diamonds heavier than 1 mithkal. The sources differ 
widely about the places where diamonds are found. 
—AI-Tifashi and al-Kazwini relate that the pieces 
obtained through smashing the stone are all triagonal 
(observation of the octagonal scissure?), and the 
former also says that the diamond attracts little 
feathers.—It is generally mentioned as being used 
for cutting and piercing other stones. Aristotle is 
said to have used it for destroying stones in the 
bladder. The powder of it must not touch the teeth; 
applied externally it is a good cure for colic and 
stomach-ache. _ 

Bibliography: J. Ruska, Das Steinbuch des 
Aristoteles, 1912; Kazwini (Wiistenf.), i, 236-7; 
Tifashi, Azhar al-Afkdr, transl. by Reineri Biscia, 
and ed., 53-4; Clément-Mullet, in J A, 6th series, 
xi, 127-8; Birinl, al-Djaméhir fi Ma‘rifat al- 
Diawéhir, 1355, 92-102; Ibn al-Akfani, Nukhkad 
al-Dhakhair fi Ahwél al-Dijawahir, 1939, 20-25 
(with many valuable remarks by the editor, P. 
Anastase-Marie de St.-Elie, transl. by E. Wie- 
demann, SB Phys. Med. Sos. Erlangen, vol. 44, 
218 f.); Dimashkl, al-Ishdvra tl4 Mahdsin al-Tidjara, 
1318, 15f. (transl by E. Wiedemann, +4bid., 
233f.); J. Ruska, Der Diamant in der Medizin, 
Festschr. {. Herm. Baas, 1908; B. Laufer, The 
Diamond, 1915; al-Machriq, vi, 865-78. 

(J. Ruska-M. PLessner) 

ALMEE (see ‘Atmma]. 

ALMERIA [see AL-MARIYYA]. 

ALMICANTARAT [see MUKANTARAT]. 

ALMODOVAR [see AL-MUDAWWAR]. 

ALMOGAVARES, or Almugavares, a name, 
apparently derived from the Arabic al-mughdwir 
“one who makes hostile incursions”, which was given 
at the end of the Middle Ages to certain contin- 
gents of mercenaries levied from among the 
mountaineers of Aragon, a tough, sober but undisci- 
plined race. Zurita (Anales, iv, 24) gives a picturesque 
description of them. These were the troops, fighting 
on foot, in the service of the Kings of Aragon and 
Castille, who cut to pieces the French army of 
Philip III the Bold during his campaign of 1285, at 
Roussillon, and who later, under the name of the 
Grande Compagnie Catalane, made daring raids in 
the Eastern Mediterranean. 

Bibliography: Dozy and Engelmann, Glossaire 
des mots espagnols et portugais dérivés de l’arabe, 
Leiden, 1869, 172, s.v.; R. Fawtier in Hist. du 
moyen dge of G. Glotz, vi/1, Paris 1940, 188-9, 
283; P. Aguado Bleye, Manual de historia de 
Espana*, i, Madrid. 1947, 908-9. 

(E. Lévi-PROVENGAL) 

ALMOHBHADS [see AL-MUWAHHIDUN]. 

ALMORAVIDS [see .AL-MURABITUN]. 

ALMUNEGAR [see AL-MUNAKKAB]. 

ALP (t.), «hero», a figure which played a great 
role in the warlike ancient Turkish society; syno- 
nyms: batur (bahadur [q.v.], sékmen, capar [qq.v.]). 
(Turkish heroic tradition survived in an Islamicized 
form and appears in Anatolia in the stories of Dede 
Korkud [q.v.] as well as in the poetry of ‘Ashik 
Pasha and the history of Yazidjfoghlu; cf. Fuad 
K6priilii, Bsbi.). The word alp, used since ancient 
times among the various Turkish peoples either as 
an element in compound proper names or as a title, 
occurs frequently in proper names also of the 
Islamic period (cf. the various persons called Alp 
Tigin, the Saldjik amirs Alp Kush, Alp Aghadjl, 
Alp Argu, the Saldjikid Alp Arslan, etc.). Another 
form is Alpi (cf. the Artukids Nadjm al-Din ‘Ali 
Alp!, ‘Imad al-Din Alpf); the word alpaghe (yilpaghy, 
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alpaghut, alpawut), found in various dialects and 
as the name of a tribe under the Ak Koyunlu and 
the Safawids, seems also to be related. 

As a title, alp was used by Saldjik amirs, and 
together with other old Turkish titles such as 
inandj, kutlugh, bilge, was adopted by the rulers 
of the states which succeeded the Saldjik empire. 
Alp alone is found in an inscription of Ak Sunkur 
of Aleppo; in the inscriptions of the Syrian and 
Mesopotamian atabegs and of the Artukids occur 
the titles alp kutlugh, alp inandj kutlugh, alp ghazi 
(cf. RCEA, nos. 2764, 3021, 3072, 3085, 3III-2, 
3122, 3146; Van Berchem, Amida, 76, 92, 104, 120, 
122; idem, Arabtsche Inschriften aus Armenien und 
Diarbekr, Berlin 1910, 148 ff.; Ibn al-Kalanisi, ed. 
Amedroz, 284: alp ghdasi as title of Zengi; and the 
dedication of a translation of Dioscorides, in MS 
Mashhad, Cat. no. 27, to a prince with the title of 
alp inandj kutlugh). 

Under the Ghirids we find Nasir al-Din Alp 
Ghazi as governor of Harat (cf. also Tabakat-i 
Nasiri, Calcutta 1846, 121; ‘Awfi, Lubab, 159, 321; 
Ta@rikh-i Sistan, ed. Bahar, 388; Muhammad b. 
Kays, al-Mu‘djam fi Ma‘ayir Ash‘ar al-‘Adjam, 
346). In Ramiyya we find in 564/1168 a s@hib-i 
kabir Alp Djamal al-Din (see Sachau-Ethé, Cat. 
Pers. MS MSS of the Bodl. Libr., i, 1424). A Turkish 
chieftain near Djand in the 12th century bore the 
title of alp direk (Djuwaynl, ii, 40 f.); for an Ana- 
tolian Saldjak prince with that of alp ilek see Bell., 
1937, 288. In India we find alp khan (Barni, Ta>rikh-i 
Firtizshahi, 240, 527; Firishta, Ta°rikh, i, 176, 238; 
Bada’aini, Muntakhab al-Tawdrikh, 219). 

Bibliography: M. van Berchem, Aida, 

Heidelberg 1910, 92; Z. Gombocz, Arpddkori etc., 

43 ff.; M. Fuad Kopriilii, Turk Edebiyydatinda Ilk 

Mutasawwiflar, Istanbul 1918, 272 ff.; idem, Les 

origines de l Empire Ottoman, Paris 1935, index; 

idem, in IA, s.v. (O. Pritsak) 

ALP ARSLAN ‘Apup aL-Dawia ABO SHuDJA‘ 
MuwammaD Bs. DA’oD Cacurisec, celebrated 
Saldjik sultan, the second of the dynasty (455/ 
1063-465/1073). Born probably in 421/1030, at an 
early age he led the armies of his father Caghribeg 
with great success, especially against the Ghaznawids, 
and in 450/1058 he saved his uncle, the sultan 
Tughrilbeg, from the revolt of Ibrahim Inal in 
Persia. Two or three years later he succeeded 
Caghribeg, who had been ill for a long time, and 
at the end of 453/1063 he succeeded Tughrilbeg, 
who died childless; he thus brought under his 
authority all the Saldjikid territories. He rid himself 
without difficulty of his half-brother Sulayman, 
who had probably been adopted by Tughrilbeg; 
the vizier al-Kunduri payed with his life for the 
indiscretion of having at first supported him. Alp 
Arslan was recognized by the Caliph al-Ka?im and 
invested with all his predecessor's prerogatives; he 
enforced the submission of his uncle Yabghi at 
Hardt, and defeated Kutlumush, a cousin of 
Caghribeg and Jughrilbeg, who had been in revolt 
for some years in the mountains south of the 
Caspian, and who met an accidental death in this 
battle. He created difficulties for his elder brother 
Kawurt of Kirman, who aspired at least to a share 
in the succession, by supporting against him the 
Kurdish chief Fadliya; later (in 457/1065, 459/1067 
and 461/1069) he took direct action against him, 
and brought Fars firmly under his control by 
suppressing Fadliya, who had come to terms with 
Kawurt. The latter was allowed to retain Kirman, 
but as a subordinate. A demonstration of force in 


Karakhanid territory and up to the Aral Sea (457/ 
1065) reinforced the authority which his father had 
previously exercised there. As regards the Ghaz- 
nawids, he kept the peace concluded during the last 
years of Caghribeg’s rule. 

His fame in the eyes of posterity rests on his 
activities on the western front. Like his predecessor 
TJughrilbeg and his successor Malikshah, he had the 
ambition to march on Egypt to destroy the strong- 
hold of Fatimid heresy. But he realised the necessity 
of maintaining his ascendancy over the Turkomans, 
who constituted the military strength of the dynasty, 
and who were primarily interested in the richly- 
rewarding campaigns of a holy war (ghazwa) on the 
Christian territories beyond Adharbaydjan, where they 
where concentrated. Shortly after his accession, there- 
fore, Alp Arslan conducted a series of campaigns 
against the Byzantines and their Armenian and Geor- 
gian neighbours, while independent bands of Turko- 
mans raided more deeply into their territories; these 
campaigns also had the effect of increasing his 
prestige in certain autochthonous Muslim circles, 
In 456/1064 he captured Ani and Kars, and extracted 
a pledge of submission from the tiny Georgian 
kingdom. A further expedition against Georgia, 
in which the Shaddadid prince of Arran took part, 
became necessary in 460/1068. The main advantages 
accruing from these campaigns were that the secu- 
rity of the Adharbaydjan frontiers was ensured, and 
that the Turkomans had free access to the pasture 
lands on the Aras. It is difficult to assess to what 
extent the peregrinations of the Turkomans, who 
simultaneously penetrated to the heart of Byzantine 
Asia Minor and permeated Muslim Diydr Bakr and 
Diyar Mudar, were directed by Alp Aslan; the 
Turkomans opened the way for him, but withdrew 
after having gained their booty. Moreover, their 
activities provoked a Byzantine counterattack 
against the Syrian and Armenian borders of the 
Muslim world (1068-9), following which terms were 
negotiated between the two empires. 

Alp Arslan then considered himself sufficiently 
secure against the Byzantines to listen to an appeal 
from rebels in Egypt and to undertake the anti- 
Fatimid expedition to support orthodoxy and the 
caliph. He occupied en route Ardjish and Mantzikert 
held by the Byzantines, attacked Edessa, and 
pushed on without delay to secure the submission 
of the Mirdasid Mahmid at Aleppo, who attempted 
to save himself by a last-minute recognition of the 
“Abbasid Caliphate. The sultan’s intention was to 
advance into Southern Syria, where various Turko- 
man groups had preceded him, when he heard that 
the Byzantine Emperor Romanus Diogenes, at 
the head of a formidable force, was threatening his 
reat in Armenia; and he had to return with all 
possible speed. He nevertheless succeeded in 
regrouping sufficient forces to give battle to the 
Byzantine army at Mantzikert in Dhu ’1-Ka‘da 
463/August 1071. The diversity of the Byzantine 
forces in both their composition and morale, com- 
bined with their lack of manoeuvrability, made them 
no match for the agile Turks who, though far fewer 
in number, were inspired by the fervour of holy war. 
By evening, the Byzantine army had been annihilated 
and, for the first time in history, a Byzantine 
Emperor was taken prisoner by a Muslim ruler. Alp 
Arslan’s object was not to destroy the Byzantine 
empire; he contented himself with frontier adjust- 
ments, promises of tribute, and an alliance—a 
settlement which the downfall of Romanus Diogenes 
rendered impermanent. In fact, however, the battle 
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of Mantzikert laid open Asia Minor to Turkish ! 
conquest. In later years there was no princely 
family in Asia Minor but wished to boast an ancestor 
present on that glorious day. 

Alp Arslan himself met an unworthy end not 

long after his triumph. At the other extremity of his 
empire, relations with the Karakhanids, despite 
marriage alliances, were again strained. At the 
beginning of 465/end of 1072 he invaded their 
territory. In the course of a quarrel with a prisoner, 
the latter mortally wounded him. He died in the 
prime of life, at the end of Rabi‘ I/beginning of 
January 1073. He had nominated his son Malikshah 
his heir. 
' In the eyes of orthodox Muslims, Alp Arslan was 
a leader of men and a commander capable of enfor- 
cing strict discipline, generous, just, devout, with 
an aversion for informers. Christians, remembering 
massacres such as that at Ani, ascribed to him a 
reputation for brutality, in contrast to his son 
Malikshah, who was regarded by them in a more 
favourable light. Space does not permit here an 
account of his administration, which was essentially 
the achievement of his vizier Nizam al-Mulk and 
which is discussed in the article on the latter and 
in the general article on the Saldjikids. To Alp Arslan 
belongs the credit for singling out the Khurasani 
who rose rapidly to fame and who became, under 
Malikshah, the real head of the State. The influence 
of his new vizier may have led to the execution of 
al-Kunduri. Even at the height of his power, Alp 
Arslan appears to have deliberately refrained from 
setting foot in Baghdad, in order to avoid being 
involved in embarrassing and futile disputes with 
the Caliph and the Arabs of ‘Irak such as had 
complicated the last years of Fughrilbeg. On the 
other hand, he energetically enforced in ‘Irak the 
rights of the Sultanate. He saw no objection to the 
continued existence on his frontiers of dependent 
principalities, such as those of the ‘Ukaylids of 
Mawsil and the Shaddadids of Arran. The close 
watch which he kept, for example, on Hazarasp of 
Basra shows that he would tolerate no defection from 
that source, too. It is in this light, and in the light 
of respect for family traditions inherited from a 
tribal organization, that one must consider the 
distribution by Alp Arslan among the more important 
princes of his family of various apanages in the 
original domains of the dynasty in Khurasan. 

Culturally, the reign of Alp Arslan does not seem 
to have been of great importance, either from the 
traditional Islamic, or from the Turkish, point of 
view. It may be of some interest to mention that 
the Malik-ndma, an anonymous attempt to recon- 
struct the historical origins of the dynasty, was 
composed for Alp Arslan (cf. Cahen, in Oriens, 1949). 

Bibliography: A more comprehensive list of 
sources will be found under SaLtpjUxKips. The 
principal chronicles are those of ‘Imad al-Din 
al-Isfahani (in al-Bundari’s version, ed. Houtsma, 

Recueil, ii), the anonymous Akhbar al-Dawla al- 

Saldjakiyya (ed. M. Iqbal, Lahore 1933), the 

Rahat al-Sudir of Rawandi, ed. M. Iqbal, 1921, 

the Kamil of Ibn al-Athir and, a much-neglected 

work, the Mir>dt al-Zaman of Sibt b. al-Djawzi 

(of which the relevant section will shortly be 

published). In other categories, the chief works 

are the Fars-nama of Ibn al-Balkhi and the Siyasat- 
nama of Nizam al-Mulk. The Byzantine, Syriac, 

Armenian and Georgian sources should not be 

forgotten. Later Persian historical works should 

be distrusted. There is no good comprehensive | 
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modern work either on Alp Arslan or on the 
Saldjikids. For their activities in the east, see 
the masterly account of V. Barthold, Turkestan; 
for their activities in the west see general guidance 
in E. Honigmann, Die Ostgrensze des byzantinischen 
Reiches, Brussels 1935; Cl. Cahen, La premiere 
pénétration turque en Asie-Mineure, in Byzantion, 
1948; and V. Minorsky, Studies in Caucasian 
History, Cambridge 1953. A provisional survey 
of Saldjuikid history has been contributed by 
Cl. Cahen to History of the Crusades Philadelphia 
1955, 135-176. (CL. CAHEN) 
ALP TAKIN (Atr Ticin), the founder of 
the Ghaznawid power. Like the majority of 
the praetorians of his time, he was a Turkish slave, 
purchased and enrolled in the Simanid body guard, 
who progressively rose to the rank of hadjib al- 
hudjdja@b (commander-in-chief of the guard). In 
this capacity he wielded the real power during the 
reign of the young Samanid ‘Abd al-Malik I; the 
vizier Abi ‘Ali al-Bal‘ami owed his appointment to 
him, and did not dare to take any action “without 
the knowledge and advice’”’ of Alp Takin. In order 
to remove him from the capital, the sovereign 
invested him (Dhu ’l-Hidjdja 349/Jan.-Feb. 961) 
with the post of Governor of Khurdsan, the highest 
military office in the empire. Dismissed from this 
post by Mansir b. Nuh, of whose elevation to the 
throne he had disapproved, Alp Takin withdrew to 
Balkh; in Rabi‘ I, 351/April-May 962 he defeated 
an army sent against him by the SAmAnid ruler, and 
retired to Ghazna where, after overthrowing the 
local dynasty, he set up an independent empire. The 
records disagree as to the date of his death; according 
to some, he died before 352/963. His learned son 
Abi Ishak Ibrahim (on whom see Ibn Hawkal, 13, 
14) could only maintain his position, in face of a 
revolt by the former ruler of Ghazna, with Samanid 
aid. Thus the Ghaznawid kingdom only existed at 
first as a Samanid vassal state. Abii Ishak died 
childless, and the leaders of the army, on which the 
new state was based, selected as his successor first 
the commander of guard Bilga Takin (Tigin) (355-64/ 
966/974), who left a reputation for integrity, and 
then Piri Takin (Tigin). During the latter’s reign 
a final revolt by the supporters of the former dynasty 
was crushed. But the victor, Subuk Takin, the son- 
in-law and former chief officer of Alp Takin, was 
raised to power by the troops (Sha‘ban 366/April 
977), and became the founder of the Ghaznawid 
{q.v.] dynasty. 

Bibliography: A concise but comprehensive 
history of Alp Takin and his immediate successors, 
with references to all the sources, is contained in 
Muhammad Nazim, The life and times of Sultan 
Mahmid of Ghazna, Cambridge 1931, ch. i. The 
chief sources are Gardizi, Zayn al-Akhbar, ed. 
Muhammad Nazim, Berlin 1928, and Djuzdjani, 
Tabakat-1 Nasiri. Nizim al-Mulk’s account in the 
Styasat-ndma (Schefer), 95-101, is an idealized 
version designed to place Alp Takin and Subuk 
Takin in a more favourable light. On the effect on 
the frontiers of Sistan of the foundation of the 
new kingdom of Ghazna, see now, in addition to 
Muhammad Nazim’s sources, the anonymous 
Tarikh-+ Sistan published by Bahar, Teheran 
1314, 326 ff. (W. BarTHOLpD-[CL. CAHEN]) 
ALPAMISH, One of the most famous Turkish 

epics (dastén) of Central Asia, inspired by two clas- 
sical themes, (1) the quest for the betrothed and the. 
rivalry of the suitors; (2) the return of the husband 
on the day of his wife’s remarriage (theme of the 
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return of Ulysses). The Ozbek hero Alpamlsh of the | 
Kungrat tribe repairs to Kalmlk territory in search 
of his fiancée and cousin Bar¢in. Alpamlsh triumphs 
over his Kalmfk rivals, marries Bartin and brings 
her back to his tribe. The second part is the account 
of a further expedition on the part of Alpamfsh to 
Kalmlk territory to rescue his wife’s father. Alpamish 
is captured and held prisoner for seven years by the 
Kaimlk Khan, and is finally aided to escape by the 
Khian’s daughter; he returns to his native land the 
very day on which his wife is about to marry— 
against her will—the son of a slave who has usurped 
his authority. Alpamlsh kills the usurper and regains 
his position as head of the tribe. 

It is difficult to determine accurately the date of 
the composition of Alpamlsh, although it cannot 
be before the beginning of the 16th century, or later 
than the end of the 17th. In the dastan, the Kungrat 


north of Tirmidh (now the Surkhan Darya district 
of southern Ozbekistan). The Kungrat only moved 
into this area with the arinies of Shaybani Khan, 
about 1500. Moreover, in the three versions, Ozbek, 
Kazak and Karakalpak, Alpaniish and the Kungrat 
are called Ozbek, which postulates an origin later 
than the Shaybanid conquests. On the other hand, 
the main theme of the epic, the struggle of the Muslim 
Turkish nomads against the “‘infidel’’ IXalmiks, places 
it between the 16th and the 17th centuries, the 
period when the Kalmiks of the Oyrat Empire were 
making a series of bloody raids in Central Asia. 

Zirmunskiy and Zarifov believe that they can 
detect, beneath the existing versions of Alpamfish, 
an older version, now lost, dating back to the 
11th-r2th century, a period when the ancestors of 
the Kungrat were nomads near the Aral Sea (analogy 
with the Oghuz poem Banisi-Bayrek) or to still earlier 
times when they dwelt in the fringes of the Altai 
(analogy with the Mongol poem Khan Kharangut). 

All the Central Asian versions of Alpamish are in 
verse, the prose passages serving only to mark the 
divisions between the various episodes of the poem. 
The versification is simplified. The repetition of the 
same rhyme divides the verses into stanzas of 
different length (2, 4, and up to 10 and 15 verses). 
This simple poetic form is perfectly suited to the way 
in which the poem is transmitted, whether recited 
by a bakhkshi (‘bard’), or chanted by a sha@‘ir 
(“minstrel”) with accompaniment on the kobuz (two- 
string violin). 

Several versions of Alpamish exist: Ozbek, Kazak, 
and Karakalpak, which correspond fairly closely to 
one another, but have occasional but obvious diffe- 
rences of detail, The best and the mnost popular is the 
Ozbek version of the bakkski Fadil (Fazyl) Yuldash 
(born in 1873 at Klshlak Layk in the district of 
Bulungur near Samarkand), the text of which was 
published for the first time by Hamid ‘Alimdjan 
at Tashkent in 1939, in a slightly abridged form, 
under the title ‘‘Yuldash oghly Fazyl: Alpamysh’. 
The first part of this work in an abridged form has 
been translated into Russian verse by V. V. DerZavin 
and A. S. Koéetov, and the second, tn extenso, by 
L. M. Pen’kovskiy, These two translations, based on 
‘Alimdjan’s text and with a preface by V. M. Zir- 
munskiy, were published at Tashkent in 1944 under 
the title: “Fazyl Yuldash: Alpamysh’’. Finally, in 
1949, L. N. Pen’kovskiy published at Tashkent the 
first complete translation of the Yuldash version, 
with the title Alpamysh, uzbekskiy epos. There are 
other Ozbek versions, by other bakhskis, which are 
still unpublished, and which differ in certain details, 


tribe lives a nomadic existence around Lake Baysun 
| 
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The Kazak version (2nd part only) was published 
by Shaykh ul-Islimov at Kazan in 1896, and the 
complete text was edited by Divaev at Tashkent in 
1922, and re-edited some years later at Alma-Ata 
in 1933. It appears under the title Alpamys Batyr 
in the anthology Batyrlar Zyry, Alma-Ata 1939, 
249-96. 

The Karakalpak version (1st part only, with 
Russian translation) is based on the text of Diiya 
Murad Bek Muhammedov, bakhshi of Térkiil (A. 
Divaev, Alpamys-Batyr, Etnografiteskie materyaly, 
fasc. vii in Sbornik materyalov dlya statistika Syr- 
Daryinskoy oblasti, ix, Tashkent 1901). The com- 
plete Karakalpak version was published in Moscow 
in 1937 and again in 1941 at Tértkiil and Tashkent, 
under the title “‘Aimbet uly Kally: Alpamys.” 

In addition there exist two prose versions, Bashkir 
and Altai, which are radically different from the 
central Asian versions. The Bashkir version, Alpa- 
mysh hem Barsyn Kh? yluu, was published by N. Dimi- 
triev, with Russian translation by A. G. Bessonov, 
in Bashkirskie Narodnye Skazski, fasc. 19, Ufa 1941. 

The text of the apparently earlier Altai version 
Alyp-Manash, established by N. U. Ulagashev, 
appears in Altay Budéay (the Oyrat national epic), 
published by A. Koptelev, Novosihirsk 1941, 79-126. 

The longest version, that of Fazyl Yuldash, com- 
Prises 14,000 stanzas; the Kazak and Karakalpak 
versions are shorter and comprise 2,500 and 3,000 
stanzas respectively. 

Bibliography: V. M. Zirmunskiy and Kh. T. 
Zarifov: Uzbekskiy Narodniy Geroiteskty Epos, 
Moscow 1947; Antologiya Uzbekskoy Poesit. 
edited by M. Aibek, etc., Moscow 1950. 

(A. BENNIGSEN and H. CarrgERE D’EncaussE) 
ALPHABET [see at-HIDJA, HURUF-}, 
ALPHARAS [see NuDJOM]. 

ALPUENTE [see At-Bunt]. 

ALPUJARRAS [see AaL-BUSHARRAT]. 

ALRUCCABA (see RuUKBA]. 

ALSH, now Eloche, a small town in the Spanish 
Levant (Shark al-Andaliés) 12 m. S-W of Alicante, 
noted for its palm groves, which still exist to-day, 
and which were described by Muslim authors such 
as Ibn Sa‘id and al-Kazwini. 

Bibliography: Ibn ‘Abd al-Mun‘im al Him- 
yari, Péninsule ibérique, no. 26, text, 31, trans., 
39; H. Pérés, Le palmier en Espagne musulmane, 
in Mélanges Gaudefroy-Demombynes, Cairo 1938, 
225-39; Lévi-Provengal, Hist. Esp. mus., iii, 283-4. 

(E. Lévi-PROVENGAL) 

ALTAI, mighty, ca. 1000 miles long mountain 
system in eastern Central Asia, stretching from the 
Saisan Sea in the southwest to the upper Selenga and 
the upper Orkhon, with the sources of the Ob’, the 
Irtish and the Yenissei. Here, and in the adjacent 
country to the north-east as far as the present-day 
Mongolia, was the oldest home of the Turks and 
the Mongols and their ancestors, The Turks had here 
for a long time after their “refuge” in the Otiikan 
{q.v.] mountains. The oldest Turkish designation for 
the southern Altai, as it appears in the inscriptions 
of the Orkhon, is Altin-yish (‘gold mountains”), in 
Chinese Kin-shan (same meaning). The name of 
Ektag, however, mentioned by the Greeks (probably 
Ak Tagh, ‘‘white mountain’’), seems to refer to the 
T‘ien-shan (E. Chavannes, Documents sur les Tou-kiew 
occidentaux, 236f.). It is uncertain whether the 
modern name, which appears for the first time in 
the Kalmuck period, is connected with the Mongol 
altan, ‘‘gold’’; the local population explains it by 
a false etymology as alts ay, ‘six month”. 
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Bibliography: Cotta, Der Altai, Leipzig 1871; 

J. Grand, Les formes du reliefs dans l’ Altai russe, 

Helsongfors 1917; P. Fickeler, Der Altai, 1925; 

Bol’Saya Sovetskaya Entsiklopediya*, ii, 136-51. 

For its role in ‘Turkish civilization, cf. A. von 

Gabain, Steppe und Stadt im Leben der dltesten 

Tiirken, Isl., 1949, 30-62 and Turk. 

(B. SpuLer) 

ALTAIANS is the name of a Turkish tribe in 
the Altai mountains, partly professing, more or less 
nominally, Orthodox Christianity, partly Shaman- 
istic; though Islam is not to be found amongst them, 
they had some contact, though possibly not an 
immediate one, with Islamic civilization (as attested 
by loan words such as kuday, ‘‘God”’; shaytan, ‘“‘the 
devil”). (Cf. for them G. Teich and H. Riibel, 
Volker ... der UdSSR, Leipzig 1943, 28-43, 137 f., 
142; W. Radloff, Proben aus der Volksliteratur der 
tiirkischen Stadmme Siid-Sibiriens, i; idem, Aus 
Sibirien, i, 250ff.; Bol’shaya Sovetskaya Entsiklo- 
pediya*, 141 f.). 

The name Altais has been substituted since about 
1874, and more especially in the zoth century, 
following a proposal of M. A. Castrén, for the term 
Turanian [g.v.], coined by F. Max Miiller, as the 
designation of the assumed community of the 
Turkish-Mongolian peoples; the even wider concept 
of Ural-Altaians comprises also the Samoyeds, 
Finno-Ugrians and Tunguses. (Cf. e.g. Ural-Altaische 
Jahrbiicher, Wiesbaden, since 1952; J. Benzing, 


Einfiihrung in das Studium der altaischen Philologie ° 


und der Turkologie, Wiesbaden 1953, with biblio- 
graphy; W. K. Matthews, Languages of the URRS, 
Cambridge 1951). These peoples, however, with the 
exception of the Turks [q.v.], are not touched by Islam. 

Bibliography: M. A. Castrén, Ethnologische 

Vorlesungen iiber die altaischen Volker, St. Peters- 

burg 1857; the partly fanciful works of H. 

Winkler, the last being Dte altaischen Vélker und 

thre Sprachenwelt, Leipzig 1921; O. Donner, Die 

uralaltaischen Sprachen, Finnisch-ugrische For- 
schungen, i/t, 1901, 128; M. Cohen, Les langues du 
monde, Paris 1924, 153-243; P. Melioranskiy in 

Brockhaus-Efron, Entsiklopediceskiy Slovar’, xxxiv 

/A 862 f.; IA, s.v. (by M. Fuad K@priilii); O. 

Pritsak, Stammesnamen und Titulaturen der 

altaischen Volker, Ural-altaische Jahrbiicher, 1953-4. 

Maps: A. Hermann, Atlas of China, Cambridge 

(Mass.) 1935, 66-7; Vodlkerkarte der Sowjet-Union, 

Europ. Teil®, Berlin 1941. (B. SpuLEeR) 

ALTAIR [see nupj0m]. 

ALTAMISH [see 1.turMisu]. 

SALTH, or At-‘ALTH, town, to the nortl of 
Baghdad, between ‘Ukbari and Samarra, on the 
eastern bank of the old course of the Tigris. As the 
course of the Tigris has changed (cf. pipjra), 
‘Alth is today on the western bank, on al-Shutayta. 
The extensive ruins of the town are known as ‘Alth 
up to the present day; they lie about 41/,m. N.W. 
of the modern town of Balad. The town is already 
mentioned by Ptolemy (v. 20) under the name of 
Altha. According to the medieval geographers the 
northern limit of the Sawad or al-‘Irak was formed 
by ‘Alth on the eastern, Harba on the western side 
of the Tigris. The town was a wakf for the benefit 
of the descendants of ‘Ali b. Abi Talib (Yakit) and 
some di tinguished traditionists of the 6th and 7th 
centuries A. H. came from it. A stone dam was built 
over the Tigris near ‘Alth, but no trace of it remains. 
Near ‘Alth lay the convent called Dayr al-‘Alth or 
Dayr al-‘Adhara, described, among others, by the 
poet Djahdha al-Barmaki. 








Bibliography: Makdisi, 123; Yakit, iii, 711, 

ii, 679; Shabusti, Diydrat (G. Awad), 62-3; Ibn 

‘Abd al-Hakk, Mardsid, ii, 275; ‘Umari, Masalik 

al-Absdr, i, 258 ff.; Suyati, Lubb al-Lubab, 181; 

TA, i, 634; A. Sousa, Rayy Samarra, Baghdad 

1948, 183-4, 218; J. F. Jones, Memoirs, Bombay 

1857, 257; M. Streck, Babylonien nach d. arab. 

Geographen, ii, 224 f.; Le Strange, 50; M. Wagner, 

in Nachr. d. Géttinger Ges. d. Wissensch, 1902, 256. 

Z (G. Awan) 

ALTI PARMAK (‘‘the man with six toes’’), 
MuHAMMAD B. MuHAMMAD, Turkish scholar and 
transiator. He was born in Uskiip, where he studied 
and joined the sifi fariga of the Bayramiyya [g.v.], 
became a preacher (w@‘iz) and teacher in Istanbul and 
later in Cairo, where he died in 1033/1623-24. (1) His 
main work is the Dalail-i Nubuwwat-i Muhammadi 
wa-Shama@il-i Futuwwat-t Ahmadi, a translation of 
the Persian Ma‘daridj al-Nubuwwa by Mu‘in al-Din 
b. Sharaf al-Din Farihi, known as Mulla Miskin 
(d. 907/1501-02); there are numerous manuscripts 
in Istanbul, Cairo and elsewhere, and printed 
editions of Istanbul 1257 and Builak 1271 (see 
Storey, i, 188; Brockelmann, S II, 661). For a 
detailed account of the contents of this work, 
see Fliigel, Handschr. Wien, ii, no. 1231. (2) 
He also translated from the Persian the Nigd- 
ristan, not the work of Djami (as in Brockelmann, 
ii, 590), but that of Ahmad b. Muhammad Ghaffari 
(d. 975/1567-68; cf. Storey, i, 114); the translation 
bears the title Nuzhat-i Djahdn wa- Ndadirat-i Dawa- 
ran, and exists in several manuscripts in Istanbul. 
(3) A further work of his is the translation of the 
Kitab-i sittin, Didmi* Lataif al-Basatin, a mystical 
interpretation, in sixty “sessions”, of sira xii by 
Abi Bakr b. Ahmad b. Muhammad b. Zayd Tiast, 
an author of uncertain date (cf. Storey, i, 29, no. 10); 
a manuscript exists in the Képriilii Library in 
Istanbul. (4) Finally, there is his translation of a 
“commentary on an extract on rhetoric’ (Shark 
Talkhis al-Ma‘ani), with the title Kashif al-“Ulim wa- 
Fatih al-Funtin, preserved in a manuscript of the 
‘Umumi Library in Istanbul; this is presumably 
identical with his translation of the Mufawwal 
(Hadjdji Khalifa, ed. Fliigel, ii, no. 3541) by al- 
Taftazani (cf. Brockelmann, i, 354). 

Bibliography: al-Muhibbi, Khuldsat al-Athar, 

iv, 174; Brusallf Mehmed TAhir, ‘Uthmdnli Miiel- 

lifleri, i, 212 f. (J. ScHacnt) 

ALTI SHAHR, or ALTA SHAHR (the word “‘six”’ 
is always written alta in Chinese Turkistan), ‘‘six 
towns’, a name for part of Chinese Turkistan 
(Sin-kiang) comprising the towns of Kuéa, Ak Su, 
Ué Turfan (or Ush Turfan), Kashghar, Yarkand and 
Khotan. It appears to have been first used in the 
18th century (cf. M. Hartmann, Der Islamische 
Orient, i, 226, 278). Yangi Hisar, between Kashghar 
and Y4arkand, is sometimes added as the seventh 
town (though it also frequently counted as one of 
the six, in which case either Kuéa or Ué Turfan is 
omitted). On account of this the country is often 
called in modern sources Djiti (or Yiti) Shahr, ‘‘seven 
towns”; cf. e.g. Ta?rikh-i Amdaniyye, written in 
1321/1903 and printed by N. Pantasow, Kazan 1905. 
[See the articles on each of the towns and TURKISTAN,] 

(W. BarTHOLD *) 

ALTILIK [see stkka]. 

ALTIN or Atrtun (t.), Gold, also used of gold 
coins. The word is often met with in Turkish proper 
names of persons and places, e.g. Altin Képri, 
Altintash (Altuntash). See also stkKa. 
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ALTIN (AttON) KOPRU, a town of ‘Irak, 
built picturesquely on a small rocky island in the 
Lesser Zab river (44°8’E., 35°42’ N.)—and in 
modern times overflowing on to both banks— 
serves as a na@hiya headquarters in the kada@ of 
Kirkik in the iwa (province) of that name, formerly 
in the wilayet of Mosul. The Zab here forms the 
boundary between Kirkik and the Irbil lwas. 
Known locally in Arabic simply as al-Kantara, the 
Turkish name (“Golden Bridge’’) is variously ex- 
plained; some believe it to commemorate a Turkish 
or Kurdish lady of that name, others that it refers 
to the rich caravan-tolls of earlier days, since the 
place lies on the agelong Baghdad-Mosul highway; 
while others understand it as an abbreviation of 
Altin-Si-Képrii, or the “Bridge of the Altin-Si’’. 
But it is at least equally probable that the river 
name (now rarely used) itself merely reflects the 
town name. 

The place, no more than an obscure and unre- 
corded village in medieval times, gained importance 
in and since the r1th/16th century, after the erection 
of the two bridges by (it is said) Sultan Murad IV 
and a period of settled administration. It was 
visited and has been described by many European 
travellers; and, now reckoned as healthy as well as 
highly picturesque, has in late years been greatly 
improved in cleanliness, amenities, and communi- 
cations. The famous stone-built bridges, of which 
the southern contained an almost impractically high 
central arch, were destroyed by the Turks in 1918 
and later replaced by modern steel structures. The 
Kirkik-Irbil branch of ‘Irak Railways crosses the 
Zab immediately upstream. 

The inhabitants of Altin Képrii, some 3500, are 
mixed Kurdish, Turkoman and Arab; this applies 
also to the thirty villages within the nahiya. Many 
of the latter lie within the area of the rich and 
extensive Kirkik oilfield (discovered in 1346/1927, 
and in full development since 1353/1934); oilfield 
operations give employment to many of the inhabi- 
tants. Their other main occupations are those of 
agriculture (partly rain-fed, partly aided by modern- 
type irrigation), of services and supplies connected 
with road transport, of the characteristic hellek 
(skin-supported raft) traffic on the Zab, and of 
wholesale and retail trade. 

Bibliography: Turkish period, V. Cuinet, La 
Turquie d’Asie, ii, 855; S. H. Longrigg, Four 
Centuries of Modern ‘Iraq, Oxford 1925, and many 
travellers’ records, such as Niebuhr, Reisebeschreib. 
nach Arabien, Copenhagen 1778, ii, 340; Olivier, 
Voyage dans l’empire Ottoman, Paris 1801, ii, 372; 
Rousseau, Descriptian du Pachali de Bagdad, Paris 
1809, 85; C. J. Rich, Narrative of a Journey to 
the Site of Babylon, London 1839, ii, 10-2; Peter- 
mann, Reisen im Orient, Leipzig 1861, ii, 319; 
Czernik, in Petermann’s Geogr. Mitteilungen, 
Ergdnzungsheft, no. 44 (1875), 47; see also K. Ritter, 
Erdkunde, ix, 637-9; E. Reclus, Norw. géogr. univ., 
ix, 431; G. Hoffmann, Ausziige aus syr. Akten 
pers. Martyrer, 1880, 258, 263. For the zoth 
century, S. H. Longrigg, ‘Irag 1900 to 1950, 
London 1953. (S. H. Lonerice) 
ALTIN ORDU, modern Turkish imitation of the 

Russian term ‘“Zolotaya Orda’’, “Golden Horde’’ 
[see BATUrDs). 

ALTiINTASH (also AttuntasH, local pronun- 
ciation ALTINDESH), village in Anatolia, 39° 5’ N, 
30° 10’ E, and a nahiye in the wilayet and the hada 
of Kiitahya (though the capital of the nahiye is not 
in the village, but in the village of Kiirdkéyii, a little 


to the west), on the small stream in the area of the 
sources of the Porsuk, somewhat to the west of the 
Afy6n Kara Hisar—Kiitahya road. The village con- 
tains a tiirbe of the 19th century and a modern mosque 
incorporating older fragments. Itstands on the site 
of an older and larger mosque, the building in- 
scription of which (by the Rim Saldjik ‘Ala? al-Din 
Kaykubad) is said to be in the museum of Ak 
Shehir. The inscription which is now above the porch 
refers to the building of a bridge and bears the date 
of 666/1267-8; the place has two small old bridges. 

In the neighbouring Cakarsaz (called by the 
inhabitants Cakirsaz) there is an early Ottoman 
khan (three naves with five girders) with a remarkable 
porch, into which there are also built antique frag- 
ments. 

Altintash was a stage on the highway from Brusa 
(and Uskiidar) via Kiitahya to Afyén Kara Hisar 
and Konya, forming the stage probably together 
with Cakarsaz. 

Bibliography: Cl. Huart, Konia, Paris 1897, 

87, 254; SAli Diewad, Meméalik-i ‘Othmaniyyenin 

Ta@rikh we-Djoghrafya Lughati, 26; Fr. Taeschner, 

Das anatolische Wegenetz, Leipzig 1924-6, ii, index. 

(Fr. TAESCHNER) 

ALTONTASH at-HApjrs, Ast Sa‘Ip (his 
alleged second name Hariin which occurs in a single 
passage of Ibn al-Athir, ix, 294, is probably due 
to an error of the author or of a copyist), Turkish 
slave, later general of the Ghaznawid Sebuk 
Tegin and his two successors and governor of 
Kh" arizm. Already under Sebuk Tegin he attained 
the highest rank in the bodyguard, that of a “great 
hadjib”; under Mahmid he commanded the right 
wing in the great battle against the Karakhanids 
(22 Rabi‘ II 398/4 Jan. 1008, and in 401/roro-1r he 
is mentioned as governor of Harat. After the con- 
quest of kh*arizm in 408/1017 he was appointed 
governor ot the province with the title of Kh*arizm- 
shah and maintained himself in this office until his 
death in 423/1032. Altiintash seems to have adminis- 
tered the advanced border-province with energy 
and foresight and to have effectively guarded it 
against the neighbouring Turkish tribes. As, however, 
by this means he established his own rule even more 
than that of the sultans, his measures were always 
regarded with suspicion both by Mahmiid and 
Mas‘iid, and it is said that both of them made 
attempts to remove the troublesome governor by 
treachery. In the spring of 423/1032 Altintash 
undertook, by order of the sultan Mas‘id a campaign 
against ‘Ali Tegin (cf. KARAKHANIDS) and received 
a mortal wound in the battle of Dabisiyya. He was 
succeeded as governor by his son Hardin, but Mas‘id 
bestowed the title of Kh”arizmshah on his own son 
Sa‘id and Hariin administered the country only as 
Sa‘id’s representative. In Ramadan 425/August 1034 
Harin proclaimed himself independent, but was 
killed the very next year at the instigation of the 
Ghaznawids. His brother and successor Isma‘il 
Khand4n ruled the country till 432/1041, when he 
was ousted, by order of the Ghaznawids, by Shah 
Malik, the prince of Djand. Thus the dynasty 
founded by Altintash came to an end. 

Bibliography: ‘Utbi, al-Ta’rikh al-Yamini, 

403-6; Gardizi, Zayn al-Akhbar, 73 ff.; Bayhakf 

(Morley), s59ff., 91ff., 389 ff., 419 ff., 499 ff., 

834 ff.; the dates in Ibn al-Athir (cf. index) are 

to be rectified according to these authorities, 

Cf. also the anecdotes, which are probably derived 

from the lost portions of Bayhaki’s great work, 

in Nizam al-Mulk, Siydsat-ndma (Schefer), 206 
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and ‘Awfi (in Barthold, Turkestan, Russian ed., 

i, 89; cf. M. Nizdmu ’d-din, Introduction to the 

Jawdmi‘ul-Hikéydt, index). Barthold, Turkestan, 

275-9; M. Nazim, The life and times of Sultan 

Mahmdd of Ghazna, 56-60; B. Spuler, Iran in frith- 

tslamischer Zeit, 115, 120. (W. BarTHOLD) 

ALUDEL {see at-‘uTHAL]. 

‘ALOK [see at-DJINN]. 

aL-ALUSI, name of a family which included a 
large number of savants of Baghdad in the rgth and 
both centuries. The name is derived from Aliis, a 
place situated on the west bank of the Euphrates, 
between Aba Kamal and Raméadi; according to 
family tradition, the ancestors of the Aliisi (whose 
descent is traced back to al-Hasan and al-Husayn) 
fled there to escape from the Mongol conqueror 
Hulagi ; their descendants only returned to Baghdad 
in the rrth/17th century. Among the numerous 
representatives of this family who have added 
lustre to the cultural and political history of ‘Irak are: 

(1) ‘ABD ALLAH SaLAu aL-Din, forefather of the 
family (d. 1246/1830). 

(2) Apu’L THANA? Maymtp SuHIHAB AL-DIN 
(1217-70/1802-54), son of the preceding; he was 
mujfti of Baghdad for several years, but was also an 
outstanding professor, thinker and polemist. Among 
his numerous works are: R#k al-Ma‘ani-(commentary 
on the Kur’an, Balak 1301-10/1883-1892, 9 vols.); 
commentaries on grammar and prosody and attempts 
at makadmat; his doctrinal arguments are contained 
in a@l-Risaéla al-Lahariyya (ed. 1301/1883) and al- 
Adjwiba al-‘Irakiyya ‘an al-Asila al-Ivaniyya 
(Istanbul 1317). The account of his voyage to 
Istanbul in 1267-9/1851-2, after his dismissal from 
his post as mufti, provided the material for there 
works: Nashwat al-Shamil fi ’l- Dhahab ila Islambil, 
Nashwat al-Mudam fi ’l-‘Awd ila Dar al-Salam, and 
Ghara@ib al-Ightirab wa-Nushat al-Albaéb, published 
at Baghdad, the first two in 1291-3/1874-6, the third 
in 1327/1909. 

(3) ‘ABp at-RauMAN, brother of the preceding, 
(d. 1284/1867); a khatib at Baghdad, he was called 
“the Ibn al-Djawzi of his age and the Ibn Nubata 
of his generation’. 

(4) ‘Asp at-Hamip, brother of the preceding, (1232- 
1324/1816-1906) ; professor and wé‘iz, author of some 
verse and a Nathr al-La?ali ‘ala Nazm al-Amali. 

(5) ‘ABp ALLAH BaHA? aL-Din, elder brother of 
(2) (1248-91/1832-74); kadit of Basra, author of a 
small treatise on grammar, two texts on logic and a 
commentary on a treatise on mysticism. 

(6) ‘ABp aL-BAk! Sa‘p at-Din, brother of the 
preceding (1250-93/1834-76); kadi of Kirkik in 
£292/1875; he wrote mainly commentaries on or 
adaptations of manuals on grammer or scansion, 
and a guide to the pilgrimage, Awdah Manhadj ila 
Ma‘rifat Mandasik al-Hadjdj (lith. Cairo 1277). 

(7) Nu‘mAn Kuayr at-Ditn Asu’ L-BaRAKAT, 
brother of the preceding (1252-1317/1836-39), 
professor and wa‘iz; author of a defence of Ibn 
Taymiyya, Djala? al-‘Aynayn fi ’l-Mukdkama bayn 
al-Ahmadayn, which caused a great sensation. He 
wrote two other polemical works, al-Djawab al-Fasth 
(against the Christians), and Shakaik al-Nu‘man fi 
Radd Shakashik Ibn Sulayman; his sermons and 
exhortations were collected in his Ghéaliyat al- 
Mawa%iz, a work of great length which exists in 
several ‘editions. 

(8) MuHamMmMap Hamip, brother of the preceding 
(1262/1846-1290/1873-4). 

(9) AuMaD SHAKIR, brother of the preceding 
(1264/1848-1330/1911-2), ka@i of Basra. 


(10) Maumup Suuxri, known also as MaumUp 
Auts!-Zapa, son of (5) (29 Ramadan 1273/14 May 
1857/3 Shaww4l 1342/8 May 1924); the best known 
of his family, a fact which is partly due to the 
zeal of Muhammad Bahdjat al-Athari in publishing 
his works. He wrote some 50 works on history, 
fikh, biography, lexicography, rhetoric and dogmatic 
controversy; on history, the most noteworthy are the 
Buligh al-Arab ft Ma‘rifat Ahwal al-‘Arab (printed 
in 1313/1896), a history on the Arabs of the didhiliyya 
compiled in answer to a question raised at the 8th 
Oriental Congress (1889), and Ta?vikk Nadjd (Cairo 
1343); on biography, al-Misk al-Adhfar (Baghdad 
1348/1930) on the savants of Baghdad in 12th-13th 
centuries; on dialectology, Amthal al-“Awamm fi 
Madinat al-Salam; on controversy, a series of violent 
polemics against Shi‘ism, against the Rifa‘iyya Order, 
in support of the neo-Hanbalite law reform, etc., 
notably the Ghaydt al-Amani, published under a 
pseudonym (Cairo 1327). He was one of the most 
vigorous representatives of modern Islam, striving 
by means of the written and spoken word and by 
his example to combat bid‘a, and he may be regarded 
as one of the leaders of the Salafiyya movement. 

(rz) SALA? aL-Drn SALT, son of (7) (d. 1340/1921); a 
professor; his only work is a manual on grammar in 
verse ; a collection of biographies was never completed. 

(12) MuwAMMAD DarwisH, son of (9) (d. after 
1340/1922); professor and preacher; he wrote several 
unpublished works, 

Bibliography: Mahmid Shihab al-Din al- 
Alisi, Riu al-Ma‘ani, i, Preface; Mahmid 
Shukri al-Aliisi, al-Misk al-Adhfar, i, 3-59; 
Brockelmann, II, 498, S II, 785-89; Muhammad 
Bahdjat al-Athari, A‘lam al-‘Irak, 7 ff., 57-68; 
Muhammad Salih al-Suhrawardi, Lubb al-Albab, 
ii, 218-24, 360-2, 2130-33; Sarkis, col. 3-8; Zirikli, 
al-A‘lam, iii, 1013-14; ‘Abd al-Hayy al-Kittani, 
Fihris, i, 97, ii, 84; Dj. Zaydan, Ta*rikk Addb al- 
Lugha al-‘Arabiyya iv, 285; idem, Mashdéhir al- 
Shark, ii, 175-77 Sandibi A‘ydn al-Baydan, 99-110; 
‘Umar al-Dasiki, Fi ’l-Adab al-Hadith, i, 49-51, 
139-41; L. Cheikho, Litt. ar. au XIX®s., i, 73, 
85-6, 93, 97; H. Pérés, Litt. ar. et Isl. par les textes, 
74-5; L. Massignon, in RMM, 1924, 244-6 (see 
also xxxvi, 320 ff. and lviii, 254); Lughat al-‘Arab, 
iv, 343-6, 399-402; Mask., i, 865-69, 1066-71; 
I. Goldziher, Zahiriten, 188, 190; Na‘im al- 
Himsi, Ta’rikh I“djdz al-Kur’an, in MMIA, xxix. 
420-22. (H. Péres) 
S“ALWA, name of a Nubian people and 

kingdom. The kingdom was adjacent to that oj 
Makurra {q.v.] a little below the confluence of the 
White Nile and the Atbara and stretched southward 
well beyond the confluence of the White and Blue 
Nile; its capital was Sdba, near the modern Khartim. 
The Christian kingdom preserved its independence 
even after the fall of the kingdom of the Makurra 
and only disappeared in the beginning of the roth/ 
16th century under the pressure of Arab tribes 
allied to the Fundj. [See also NOUBA, and AL-NIL.J 

Bibliogrphy: Ibn al-Fakih, 78; Ya‘kibi, 335; 
Mas‘idi, Murédj, iii, 31; Ibn Sulaym al-Uswani, 
in Makrizi, KAttat (transl. by G. Troupeau, in 
Arabica, 1954, 284); Yakit, iv, 820; Dimashki, 
Nukhba, 296; J. Marquart, Die Benin Sammlung, 
Leiden 1913, index; J. S. Trimingham, Islam in 
the Sudan, 72-5; U. Monneret de Villard, Storia 
della Nubia Cristiana, Rome 1938, index; O. G. S. 
Crawford, The Fung Kingdom of Sennar, Gloucester 
1951; 25 ff.; P. L. Shinnie, Excavations at Soba, 
Khartoum 1955. (S. M. STERN) 
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ALWAH [see Lawu]. 

ALWAND [see ak KOYUNLU]. 

ALWAND KOH or Kou-1 ALWanp (ELWEND), 
is an isolated mountain-group lying to the south 
of Hamadhan, and rising to a height of 11,717 feet. 
To the north and north-east the Alwand Kih 
drops steeply off to the plain; to the north-west it 
is united to the Kih-i Da*im al-Barf, a mountain- 
mass of almost equal height, which is joined to the 
Kuh-i Almu Kulakh by lower mountain-chains. The 
latter forms the north-western extremity of the eutire 
Alwand system. The core of the real Alwand consists 
of granite, judging from the geological formation; 
only at the base is there to be found isolated red 
clay of salt formation. Wild rocky precipices, bare 
cliffs and gorges alternate with fertile mountain pas- 
turages; up to nearly 7,500 feet the southern slopes 
are clad with groves of walnuts, mulberries and 
fruit trees. The Alwand Kih is noted for its abundant 
water-supply. Mustawfi observes (Nuzhat al-Kuldb, 
Bombay 1311, 152) that in addition to the spring 
which rises on the highest peak, no fewer than 42 
‘streams flow from this central portion of the 
mountain chain, some of which are tributaries of the 
Tigris, others turning eastwards, flow to the interior 
of Iran. As the result of the plentiful irrigation by 
the Alwand streams the plain of Hamadhan has 
always been considered as the most highly favoured 
region of Iran. Hamadhan itself, the old Ekbatana, 
which is built in terraces along the foot of the 
mountain was a favourite summer residence for the 
Achaemenid kings on account of its cool, lofty 
position (1860 metres). Two cuneiform inscriptions 
dating from Darius I and Xerxes I still remain 
as vestiges of ancient Persian times at a place 
named Gandj Namah (= treasure-house) on the 
slope of the Alwand Kih at a height of 7,000 feet. 

Oriental writers relate many legends but few 
facts concerning the Alwand Kuh. (They mention a 
source on the summit of the mountain as one of the 
sources of paradise—probably following old beliefs 
concerning the locality; cf. Jackson, Persia Past 
and Present, 146, 170-3.) Al-Kazwinl (682 = 1283) 
gives the best account; he names it Kih Arwand. 
Yadkit also uses the form Arwand, whereas other 
Arabic writers employ the later term Alwand 
(Mustawfi: Alwand Kih). The Old Persian name 
Aruanda (Avesta and Pazend: Arwand) appears in 
Greek writers (Polybius, Ptolemy, Diodorus) in the 
form Opdévrme. In Old Armenian the word is found 
as the name of persons in the form Erwand (Arwand) ; 
cf. H. Hiibschmann, Armenische Grammatik, Leipzig 
1897, i, 40, and in Indogermanische Forschungen, 
1904, 426. The “white mountains’? mentioned in the 
cuneiform inscriptions are probably to be identified 
with the Alwand Kah; cf. Streck in ZA, 1900, 371. 
Perhaps moreover, the ‘cedar-mountain’’ of the 
Old Babylonian Gilgamesh epic refers to the Alwand 
Kih, as Jensen has conjectured in Schrader’s 
Ketlinschriftl. Biblioth., vi/1, Berlin 1900, 573. 

Bibliography: Yakut, i, 225; Kazwini 

(Wiistenf.), ii, 236, 311; Vullers, Lexicon Persico- 

Latinum, s.v. Arwand; Le Strange, 22, 195; 

K. Ritter, Erdkunde, viii, 48, 82-98; H. Kiepert, 

Lehrbuch der alten Geographie, Berlin 1878, 69; 

E. Reclus, Nouv. géogr. univ., ix, 168f.; Fr. 

Spiegel, Evranische Altertumskunde, i, 103, 104- 

143 ff.; Justi. in Gr I Ph, ii, 427 (on the places of 

worship of old Persian deities on the Alwand); 

C. Olivier, Voyage dans l’'empire Ottoman, V Egypte 

et en Perse, Paris 1801, iii, 163; H. Petermann, 

Reisen im Orient Leipzig 1861, ii, 252; Mittet- 


lungen der K. -K. Geogr. Ger. Wien 1883, 72 f.3 
A. F. Stahl, in Petermann’s Geograph. Mitteilungen, 
1907, 205 (geological observations) und also 1909, 6. 
Map: Iran series, 1/, inch Sheet no. 1-39, G (Hama- 
dan) June 1942. (M. Srreck-D. N. WILBER) 
ALWAR (uLwur in English spelling) was a 
“native” state in the east of Radjputana, India, 
lying between 27° 3’ and 28°13’ north and 76° 7’ 
and 77° 13’ east with an area of 3, 141 square miles 
and a population of 861, 993 (1951 census). The 
languages spoken are mainly Hindi and Mewati; 
about one fourth of the inhabitants is Muslim. 

The founder of the modern state of Alwdr was 
Pratap Singh, 1740-1791, who, between 1771 and 
1776, succeeded in carving out a principality which 
was recognised by the Mughal Emperor Shah 
‘Alam II, and later, in 1811, by the British. 

After the lapse of British paramountcy Alwar 
joined the Matsya Union with Bharatpur, Dholpur 
and Karauli; the Maharaja of Alwar become Uparp- 
ramukh of the new state. On the 15th May, 1949, 
Alwar and the other component states of the Matsya 
Union merged with the Union of Radjasthan. 

The town of Alwar has some Islamic monuments, 
such as the mausolea of Bakhtawar Singh (the 
adopted son and successor of Pratap Singh) and of 
Fatih Djang (see Fergusson, Indian Architecture). 

Bibliography: The Imperial Gazetteer; The 
Rajputana Gazetteer; Government of India Ministry 
of States, White Paper on Indian States, Delhi 1950. 

(P. Harpy) 

AMA [see Sapp]. 

_ AL-A°MA ac-TUTILT, “the blind man of Tudela’, 
Apu ’L-‘ABBAS (or ABU Dya‘FAR) AHMAD B. ‘ABD 
ALLAH 8B. HuRayrRA ax-‘UtBE (or aL-Kayst), 
Hispano-Arabic poet, b. in Tudela, but brought 
up in Seville; d. 525/1130-1. MSS of his diwdn, con- 
taining classical poetry, are to be found in London 
and Cairo (see Brockelmann, I, 320, S I, 480), but 
he is mainly famous as one of the great masters of 
muwashshah poetry. His muwashshaks are preserved, 
apart from occasional quotations in general works, 
in such special anthologies of the genre as Ibn Sana? 
al-Mulk’s Dar al-Tiraz (ed. Rikaby, nos. 1, 30, 34), 
Ibn Bushra’s ‘Uddat al-Djalis, Ibn al-Khatib’s 
Diaysh al-Tawshih (ch. ii), and al-Safadi’s Tawshf 
al-Tawshih (nos. 14a, 16a; for the last two, cf. S. M. 
Stern, in Arabica, 1955, 150 ff.}; cf. MUWASHSHAH, 

Bibliography: Ibn Bassam, Dhakhira, MS 

Oxford 749, fol. 167 v ff.; Ibn Khakan, Kala%id 

al-‘Ikydn, 271-8; Safadi, Wafi, MS Oxford 664, 

fol. 73 ff.; Makkari, Analectes, ii, 139 (= 162), 

235, 275, 336, 360, 652; Ibn Sa‘id, in Ibn Khaldin, 

Mukaddima, ii, 392; H. Pérés, Poéste andalouse, 

index, s.v. L’Aveugle de Tudéle. 

(S. M. STERN) ° 

‘AMADIYA, a town in Kurdistan, at about 100 
klm. north of Mosul in the basin of the Gara river 
(a right tributary of the Great Zab). The town stands 
on a hill and is dominated by the citadel built ona 
steep rock. The water supplying the citadel come 
from cisterns hewn in the rock. The stronghold is 
situated at a point which, in the east, controls com- 
munications with valleys of the left affluents of the 
Zab (Shamdinan, Ri-Kutaik, Raw4dnduz) and, in 
the west, those within the Khabir basin. The climate 
of ‘Amadiya is hot and unhealthy. 

According to Ibn al-Athir the fortress received its 
name from ‘Imad al-Din Zangi who built it in 537/ 
1142 on the spot where a more ancient castle stood 
called Agshib (al-Kamil, ix, 60) or al-Sha*baniyya 
(Ta?rikh al-Atabakiyya, Recueil des Hist, des crotsades, 
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ii/2, 114-5). Less probable is its attribution to the 
Biyid ‘Imad al-Dawla (d. in 338/949, see Nuzhat 
al-Kulab, 105.) The original form of the name is, 
therefore, ‘Imadiyya, but the modern pronunciation 
is ‘AmAadiya. 

:“Amadiya had Kurdish princes of the Bahdinan 
family, originary of a place called Tariin (cf. Hoff- 
mann, Ausstige, 222) in the territory of the Shams 
al-Dinan (Shamdinan). Sharaf al-Din, i, 106-15, 
traces their arrival back to circa 600/1203. In its 
heyday the principality comprised a number of 
adjoining territories (“Akr Shiish, Dahik and even 
Zakho), The later Bahdinan shifted between the 
Safawids and the Ottomans and were finally incopo- 
rated by the latter, under whom ‘Amadiya was 
reckoned now to the wildyat of W4n and now to 
that of Mawsil. Since the settlement of the Mosul 
question in 1926 ‘Amadiya has formed part of 
“frak. 

Bibliography: Yakit, iii, 717; K. Ritter, 
Erdkunde, ix, 717-20, 727; xi, 590 ff.; E. Reclus, 
Nouv. géogr. univ., ix, 430; G. Hoffmann, A usstige 
aus syrischen Akten persischer Martyrer, Leipzig 
1880, 203, 219 ff.; M. Hartmann, Bohtan (= Mit- 
teil. der Berliner Vorderasiat. Gesellsch., 1897-1898), 
10, note 2; 62, note 1, 107; (M. Rousseau), De- 
scription du Pachalik de Bagdad, Paris 1809, 198 
and elsewhere (see index, 235); H. A. Layard, 
Nineveh and its remains 1854, i, 157-62; San- 
dreczki, Reise nach Mossul und Urmia, iii, 275 ff.; 
Thielmann, Stretfziige im Kaukasus, 1875, 5293 
Cuinet, La Turquie ad’ Aste, ii, 795; Le Strange, 
g2f.; Sir A. Wilson, Mesopotamia 1917-20, 
London 1930, index. 

(M. Streck-[V. Minorsky]) 

‘AMAL (a.). 1. ‘Amal, performance, action, is 
usually discussed by the speculative theologians 
and philosophers only in connection with belief 
(see “ILM, IMAN] or with ‘tlm and nazar. From 
Hellenistic tradition was known the definition of 
philosophy as the “knowledge of the nature of 
things and the doing of good” (cf. Mafatik, ed. 
van Vloten, 131 f.). Many Muslim thinkers have 
emphasised the necessity or at least the desirability 
of this combination (cf. Goldziher, Kitab Ma‘ani al- 
Nafs, 54*-60*). But it is the intellectualism of the 
Greek philosophy, in ethics also, that explains how 
nine tenths of the philosophers and mystics influ- 
enced by it represented action if not of less import- 
ance than at least as dependent on knowledge. Plato 
placed wisdom (copia) as first of his cardinal virtues, 
the Stoics and Neo-Platonists followed him. Aristotle 
also esteemed theoretical (dianoetic) virtue higher 
than ethical. This is the doctrine of the so-called 
“Theology of Aristotle’, that the soul of man is 
elevated, not through actions but by cognition, to 
perceive and enjoy the intellectual world. 

Different opinions on the relation between know- 
ledge and action are given by al-Tawhidi in his 
Mukdbasat, Cairo 1929, 262 sff. We shall here con- 
fine ourselves to the predominantly intellectual con- 
ception and take as an example the Fusis, attri- 
buted to al-Farabi, Philosophische Abhandlungen, 
72 ff. [Arabic] ed. Dieterici; in reality by Ibn Sina, 
where we find the psychological and metaphysical 
basis of the author’s teaching. He distinguishes 
three practical faculties of the soul, which are 
only briefly mentioned and two theoretical, which 
are discussed more fully. The activity of the vege- 
table and animal soul is practical as is that of the 
soul of man, i.e. the reasoning soul, in so far as 
the latter chooses not only the useful but also the 
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beautiful and prepares itself for the goals placed 
before it in this life. The theoretical faculties are of 
a higher rank. Beginning with sensual perception 
(animal soul) theoretical reason advances beyond the 
material world and rises to the intellectual sphere. 
Practical reason is only servile, theoretical however 
is independent (cf. al-Farabi’s Musterstaat, [Arabic] 
ed. Dieterici, 47). 

In conclusion it may be mentioned that the 
philosophers following Aristotle divided sciences 
into theoretical (nazariy ya) and practical (‘amaliyya). 
The latter are ethics, economics and politics. 

Bibliography: A. J. Wensinck, The Muslim 

Creed, Cainbridge 1932, s. index, s.v. Works; and 

Tj. de Boer, Ethics and Morality (Mushim), in 

Hastings’ Enc. of Religion and Ethics. 

(Tj. DE Boer) 

2. ‘Amal (and the pl. a‘mdl), “that which is 
practised’’ and, following the usage of Kur’dn 
and hadith, ‘the works”. It is opposed com- 
plementarily to nazar [g.v.], speculative knowledge, 
and must be distinguished from fi‘! [g.v.] (pl. af<al), 
acts. ‘Amal signifies the moral action in its practical 
context and, secondarily, the practical domain of 
“acting”. In the terminology of falsafa, al-‘ilm al- 
-“amali is practical knowledge, which comprises, 
according to the list given by al-Kh*arizmi (Mafatth 
al-‘Ulim), ethics, domestic economy and politics, 
thereby reproducing an Aristotelian distinction. This 
then is a notion which applies to the “foreign 
sciences”. It was used and developed in falsafa, 
particularly in distinguishing the ‘practical’ and 
the ‘‘theoretical intellect”. Concurrently, the idea 
of Samal salih, a morally good action, synonymous 
with ma‘raf, became current in Islam. But the Risala 
al-Laduniyya (a text usually attributed to al-Ghaz- 
z4li) introduced the distinction between speculative 
knowledge (here ‘ilmt) and practical knowledge 
(Samali) as regards revealed knowledge (‘ilm shar‘i) 
itself, and it is canon law (ftkhk) which is called an 
‘amali science. When works on kalam consider the 
nature of faith (iman) and its relationships to Islam, 
the ‘‘external works” required by the Law are com- 
monly termed a‘mal. Ibn Hazm does the same. 
(Affal, on the other hand, is commonly used in 
order to describe the human acts when discussing 
the question of free will.) Al-Ghazzali, especially 
in the Ihya, when speaking of the faith, follows 
the usage of kaldm with regard to the meaning of 
the term ‘amal and its plural a‘mdl. He considers as 
permissible the following definition: tman is equi- 
valent to the sum of inward assent (tasdik), verbal 
confession (kaw!) and works (a‘mdal). 

Bibliography: Mafatth al-“Ulam, Cairo 1342, 

79) al-Risdla al-Laduniyya, Cairo 1353/1934, 313 

Ihya ‘Ulim al-Din, Cairo 1353, i, 103 ff.; see 

also the Fisal of Ibn Hazm and the treatises of 

kalam, chap, on al-asmd@ wa’l-ahkam, 
(L. GARDET) 

3. ‘Amal, “judicial practice’’. The problem 
of ‘jurisprudence’ as a source of law has arisen at 
every period and in every province of Islim. But 
Morocco has provided the best facilities for studying 
it, since the discovery there by L. Milliot in 1917 
of an ‘amal which has regulative force. 

In Andalusia, despite controversy, there prevailed 
a tendency to require judges to follow “practice of 
Cordova’. Jurisprudence entered into compendia of 
“formularies” (wathd’ik), “responsa’’ (fatéwa) and 
even “regulations” (kawdanin). Part of this material 
was incorporated in a late manual, the Tubfa of 
Ibn ‘Asim (d. 829/1426), which was destined to have 
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a great success in Morocco, where the evolution was 
determined by local conditions. 

At Fez, the jurisdiction of the kadis was combined 
with the action of municipal authorities, and had 
to take into consideration special customs. The 
resultant of this complicated procedure, once set 
down in writing, was precisely the ‘Samal, which 
found a recognised place in the system from the 
end of the gth/15th century. A short guide to 
procedure, the Laémiyya of ‘Ali al-Zakkak (d. 
Shawwal 912/Feb.-March 1507), expressed already 
the technical aspect of the problem. Fikk is above 
all an “art” in the service of orthodoxy and of 
urban economy. At the same time, it reflects the 
difficulties met with in the existence of unusual 
practices, or even what we should call customary 
laws. Ahmad b. al-K4di (960 —~ Safar 1025/1552 — 
Feb.-March 1611) expounds a Maliki ‘Samal. Al- 
SArabi al-Fasi (6 Shaww4l 488 — 14 Rabi‘ II, 1052/ 
14 Nov. 1588 — 12 July 1642) sanctions the evidence 
of the lafif, “unsifted’’ witnesses, which emanates 
neither from “virtuous men” (cf. ‘apL] nor from 
professionals, but from the ‘‘man in the street’, and 
relies therefore on the inherent integrity of the 
“group” (djama‘a). This innovation, which was not 
unconnected with conditions in rural areas, provoked 
controversy. Similarly the safka which, by sancti- 
oning the validity of a sale concluded by a joint 
owner, demonstrated the solidarity of the rural 
family, was the subject of a work by Mahammad b. 
Ahmad Mayy4ara (15 Ramadan 999 — 3 Djumada II, 
1072/7 July 1591 — 24 January 1662). 

In the second half of the r11th/17th century, ‘Abd 
al-Rahman al-Fasi (17 Djumada II 1040-16 Dju- 
mada I 1095/21 Jan. 1631-20 April 1695) collected 
together several hundred rules in a mnemonic poem 
called al-‘Amal al-Fast. This work, which acquired 
at least three commentaries, has given its name to 
a whole class of literature. There is also a “general 
practice” (‘amal mutlak), and especially a Southern 
practice which, being based on an irregular local 
system, has great documentary value. An important 
part in its formulation was played by the kadi ‘Isa 
al-Suktani (d. 1062/1652) and by the jurists origi- 
nating from the old intellectual centres in the Sis 
and influenced by the spiritual movement which 
developed round the zdwiyas, such as Dila? and 
particularly Tamggrit. 

Under the title of “opinions” (adjwiba), “judge- 
ments” (akkdm) or “precedents” (nawazil), each 
doctor reproduced and, on occasion, revised the 
contributions of his predecessors. The lack of criticism 
of the sources, and the tendency to cover expedient 
solutions by the cloak of doctrinal pretexts, make it 
difficult to trace the evolution of ideas, as well as 
of this voluminous branch of legal literature as a 
whole. Nevertheless, European scholarship, justly 
impressed by the continuity and by the practical 
value of this literature, is inclined to regard it as 
tending to the creation of a positive law. This thesis 
has been propounded in a masterly fashion by 
L. Milliot. On its part, Moroccan exegesis reduces 
‘amal to a purely technical plane; when local 
customs require it, the k@di has the right to prefer 
the ‘isolated’ or “anomalous” opinion (skddkdh) to 
the “predominant” opinion (mashkhir). This right, 
limited by numerous conditions and differentiations, 
is therefore apt to produce only temporary and 
isolated solutions. In fact, ‘amal is virtually a prag- 
matic law. But it remains subject to doctrinal 
criticism which can at any moment revoke it. It is 
nevertheless of considerable interest to historians, 
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to whom it offers factual information, too often 
neglected by the chroniclers, and a many-sided 
documentation on the development of Moroccan law. 

Bibliography: Dogmatic theory of juris- 
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(d. 1139/1726-7); SAli b. “Is& al-‘Alami (12th/18th 
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4. ‘Amal as a legal and economic term, denotes 
the labour, as opposed to capital; as such, it occurs 
in the discussion of a number of contracts, e.g. 
tdjara (hire), muddraba (or kirad, sleeping partner- 
ship), musadkat and muzdra‘a (agricultural partner- 
ships); [gq.v.]. It also denotes the performance of 
an act or a duty (opp. niyya, “‘intention”); hehce 
Suyiti’s [¢.v.] ‘Amal al-Yawm wa’l-Layla (‘Acts 
to be performed every day and night’’; Brockelmann, 
II, 190, no. 113), and its Shi‘ite counterpart, A ‘mal 
al-Yawm w’al-Layla w’al-Usbi‘ w’al-Shuhér w’al-Sana 
(“Acts to be performed every day and night, week, 
month and year’) by Muhammad l-Isfahani 
(Brockelmann, S,II, 795, no. 16), and the tradition 
al-a°mal bil-niyyat, “acts are valid according to the 
intention” (cf. Goldziher, Vorlesungen, 45, Vor- 
desungen®, 41). (Ep.) 

AMALIT [see tapris]. 

SAMALIK (or ‘AMALIKA), the Amalekites of 
the Bible. Not mentioned in the Kur4n, this 
ancient people is connected by Muslim literary 
tradition to the genealogical table in Genesis x, 
either to Shem (through Lud-Lawudh or Arpakh- 
shad), or to Ham. They take the place of the Phili- 
stines (the people of Djalit-Goliath) and of the 
Midianites (Balaam persuaded them to incite the 
Israelites to debauchery), and the Pharaohs are 
alleged to be of their race. On the other hand, in the 
mythical pre-Islamic history of Arabia and in the 
legendary cycle of the Yamanite migrations, they 
are listed among the first tribes speaking the Arabic 
tongue, with Tasm, Djadis and Thamid. At the 
time of Hiid, they lived in the Hidjiz, but the same 
prophet is supposed to have preached to them in 
Babel. Ishmael’s first wife, who was repudiated, was 
an Amalekite. Their moral corruption merited their 
destruction. The evil deeds of King ‘Amlik belong to 
the folklore concerning jus primae noctis. Joshua 
fought against them, and the establishment of 
Jewish tribes at Yathrib is said to be an unforeseen 
result of the war of extermination waged on them by 
Jushua’s order, but not fully carried out. David also 
tmnade war on them. Reference is also made to an 
Amalekite settlement in the Yamama, Even the 
confused memories of the Palmyrene empire of 
Odenathus and Zenobia have been associated with 
the Amalekites. Néldeke has clearly shown that 
apart. from the confused biblical references, there 
is no historical basis to these accounts. 

Bibltography: Ibn Hisham, Siva, (Wiisten- 
feld), 5; al-Tidjan, Hyderabad, 1347/1928, 29 ff., 

45 ff.; Tabari, i, 213, 771, 1131; Aghani, iii, 12-3; 
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: 1847, index s.v. Amalica; Th. Néldeke, Uber die 
Amalekiter, Orient und Occident, ii, 614 ff. (printed 
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AMAN, safety, protection, safe conduct, quarter; 
musta?min, the person who has received an aman. The 
term does not occur in the Kur’4n; it is derived 
from sira ix, 6: “If a Polytheist asks you for djiwar 
(see below), give it to him so that he may hear 
Allah’s words, then let him go to his place of safety 
(ma?man)” (cf. also stra xvi, 112). In Muhammad’s 
letters to the Arab tribes, amdn (or amana) occurs as 
a synonym of ‘akd [q.v.], dhtmma [q.v.] and djiwar. 





The institution of aman continues, in fact, the pre- 
Islamic Arab institution of djiwar by which a 
stranger, who was in principle outlawed outside his 
own group, received for his life and property the 
Protection of a member of a group to which he did 
not belong, and therefore the protection of the group 
as a whole (cf. E. Tyan, Institutions du droit public 
musulman, i, 60 ff.). All this goes back to Semitic 
antiquity (cf. the Hebrew gér). Muhammad replaced 
tribal by religious solidarity, and stated in the so- 
called Constitution of Medina (year 1 or 2 A. H.): 
“The dhimma of Allah is one and indivisible, and 
a djtwar given by the lowest (of the Believers) 
engages all’’ (Ibn Hisham, 342). Similar sayings are 
reported from the Prophet in traditions (cf. Wen- 
sinck, Handbook, s.v. dhimma, didr). The opening 
passage of siira ix, of which the verse quoted above 
forms part, details the scope of the pacts of security, 
called ‘ahd, between the Believers and the Poly- 
theists (cf. Blachére, Le Coran, trad., ii, 1076), The 
relevant letters, whether genuine or not, from the 
Prophet, the first Caliphs and their commanders 
(cf. M. Hamidullah, Documents sur la diplomatie 
musulmane, Paris 1935, with bibliography) are 
almost exclusively concerned with the granting of 
permanent security, which is acquired either by 
conversion to Islam or by political submission to 
the Islamic state (cf. AHL AL-DHIMMA); at least one 
reference to safe conducts for foreign travellers exists 
(Ibn Sa‘d, i/2, 37), but amdn in its later technical 
Meaning was not, as yet, distinguished from the 
general concept of dhkimma, This distinction was 
made when the religious law of Islam was elaborated, 

Aman, in Islamic religious law, is a safe conduct 
or pledge of security by which a hkarbit or “enemy 
alien’, i.e. a non-Muslim belonging to the dar al-karb 
[g.v.], becomes protected by the sanctions of the law 
in his life and property for a limited period. Every free 
Muslim, man or woman, who is of age, and according 
to most doctrines even a slave, is qualified to give 
a valid aman, either to an individual or to a restricted 
number of harbis. The imam alone is qualified to 
give an amdn to undetermined groups, such as the 
population of a whole city or territory, or to all 
traders. An aman, properly given, is valid whether 
the fundamental state of war exists between -the 
Muslims and the community to which the kari in 
question belongs, or whether it has for the time 
being been suspended by treaty or truce. It can be 
given verbally in any language, or by an intelligible 
sign. The musta’min has the right to go, with his 
property, to his “place of safety’, where he is not 
exposed to immediate attacks by the Muslims, 
when his amdn expires (or earlier), or at the latest one 
lunar year (according to the Shafi‘is: four months) 
after the grant of the amdn, unless he prefers to 
stay in Islamic territory under the status of the ahl 
al-dhimma. Diplomatic envoys who are known or can 
identify themselves as such, automatically enjoy 
aman; but that is not true of traders or of shipwrecked 
persons. During his stay in Islamic territory, the 
musta’min is, generally speaking, assimilated to the 
dhimmi as far as civil law is concerned; as regards 
criminal law, the doctrine hesitates, with many vari- 
ants on details, between subjecting him to the hadd 
punishments applicable to the dkimmi or making him 
only civilly responsible; in any case, if the musta?min 
acts against the interest of the Muslims or otherwise 
misbehaves, the imaém may terminate his aman and 
deport him to his “‘place of safety’’. The corresponding 
safe conduct given by the karbis to a Muslim in their 
territory, is not called aman but idhn (permission). 
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In practice, letters of aman for individuals are 
attested from the late Umayyad. period (104-108/ 
723-726) onwards. The oldest grants of aman proper, 
given to whole groups for the purpose of travel or 
trade, are contained in the treaties bétween the 
Muslim administrators of Egypt and the Nubians 
and the Bedja, of 31/651-2 and 104-116/722-734 
respectively. Formularies of a later period are found 
in al-Kalkashandi, SubhA al-A‘shd, xiii, 321 ff. (sum- 
marized in Bjorkman, Bettrdge zur Geschichte der . 
Staatskanzlei im islamischen Agypten, Hamburg 1928, 
170 f,), Al-Kalkashandi mentions, too, the issue of 
letters of aman by the Muslim political authorities to 
Muslims and gives examples, mostly from the later 
period. These are free pardons issued to rebels, and 
they are, strictly speaking, superfluous or even in- 
compatible with religious law. They were, never- 
theless, issued frequently, and the historians provide 
numerous examples of this kind of aman, which was 
on occasion unscrupulously broken, from the early 
“Abbasid period onwards. The institution of the 
regular aman, on the other hand, made not only 
diplomatic relations (cf. M. Canard, Deux épisodes 
des relations diplomatiques arabe-byzantines au X¢ 
siécle, in B Et. Or., xiii, 51-69) but trade between the 
Islamic and the Christian world down to the middle 
of the 6th/r2th century possible, and letters of aman 
were regularly granted to traders and pilgrims. It 
has been suggested that the Islamic doctrine of 
aman was elaborated, on an old Arabian and Islamic 
basis, under the influence of the corresponding rules 
of Roman Byzantine law. From the end of the 
6th/r2th century onwards, coinciding with the in- 
crease in trade across the Mediterranean, the insti- 
tution of aman was in practice superseded by state 
treaties between Christian and Islamic powers, 
which gave the strangers more security and rights. 
There are natural similarities in details, even the 
term am4én is sometimes used in the Arabic versions 
of the treaties, and the Muslim scholars, when called 
upon to give fatwds on questions arising out of them, 
naturally thought only in terms of amdn (cf. A. S. 
Atiya, An Unpublished XVI Century Fatwa, in 
Studien zur Geschichte und Kultur des Nahen und 
Fernen Ostens (P. Kahle Festschrift], Leiden 1935, 
55-68). Nevertheless, these treaties, which later gave 
rise to the ‘Capitulations [cf. mmT1yAz}j, did not 
develop out of the Islamic concept of aman, but 
represent a type of treaty which had already come 
into being between the trading cities of Italy and 
the Byzantine Empire and the states of the Crusaders 
(cf. R. Brunschvig, La Berbérie orientale sous les 
Hafsides, i, Paris 1940, 430-40). 
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AMAN, MIR, (commonly spelt in English Mir 
Amman, an Indian writer, born at Delhi, who 
was active at the beginning of the 19th century at 
the Fort William College, Calcutta. His fame as a 
graceful writer of Urdu prose rests almost entirely 
on Bagh o-Bahar, which is an adaptation of the 
story of the four Dervishes, entitled Kissa Cahér 
Darwish in its Persian original. It was completed in 
1217/1802; and thanks to its plain and perspicuous. 
style, has been widely used as a text-book by 
Western students of Urdu, and has in consequence 
been repeatedly printed in India. It has also been 
translated into English by L. F. Smith under the 
title of The Tale of the Four Durwesh, Calcutta 1813. 
Other translations are due to Duncan Forbes, 
Hollings and Eastwick. There is also a French 
translation by Garcin de Tassy: Bag o Behar, Le 
jardin et le printemps, poéme hindoustani traduite 
en frangais, Paris 1878. Another less known work 
of Mir Aminan is Gandj-1 Khabi, which is a free 
translation into Urdu of Akhlak-i Muhsini, an 
ethical treatise by Husayn W4A‘iz Kashifl. The date 
of its composition is posterior to that of Bagh 
o-Bahar. He was stimulated to this literary activity 
by the Director of the Fort William College, Dr. 
J. B. Gilchrist (d. 1841). The writings of Mir Aman 
are generally reckoned among those early works 
which have powerfully contributed to the develop- 
ment of a simple, natural and direct style in Urdu 
literature. 

Mir Am4n occasionally wrote poetry under the 
poetical name of Lutf; but he did not excel in it and 
his ghazals seem to have been lost. 
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AMAN ALLAH [see arcHANIsTAN]. 

AMANAT, thc poetical name of Sayvtp Aqua 
Hasan (1231-75/1815-58), a poet of Muslim India, 
in whom the artificiality and conventionality 2f the 
Lucknow school of Urdu poetry reached its culmi- 
nating point. He began by composing marthiyas or 
elegies on the tragic death of Husayn the son of 
SAli; but soon turned to the ghazal. His poeticak 
compositions have been preserved in two collections, 
viz., Guldasta-i Amanat, compiled in 1269/1853, and. 
his Diwan, also known as Khazd*in al-Fasdha, 
collected in 1278 A. H. and published for the first 
time at Lucknow in 1285 A. H. He also wrote two 
wasokhts, the second of which is longer (307 stanzas) 
and of a better literary quality. In the last days of 
his life, he became inordinately fond of composing 
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riddles and enigmas, which seem to have afforded 
him some sort of mental diversion. He is, however, 
chiefly remembered for his Indar Sabha, a musical 
comedy, completed in 1270/1853 and published the 
next year, along with Shark Indar Sabha, lithographed 
on the margin. It took the Indian public by storm 
and became the prototype of many similar plays, 
written by various authors in subsequent years. In 
the Sharh, he reproduces the whole story and also 
describes the action scene by scene, for those unable 
to see the play on the stage. 
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AMANUS [see ELMA DAGH]. 

‘AMARA (47° 13’ E, 31° 50’ N), until 1333/1914 
the capital of the Turkish sandjak of that name in 
southern ‘Irak, has been since 1340/1921 the head- 
quarter town of a liwé of the “Irak kingdom, 
containing also the dependent kadas of ‘Ali al- 
Gharbi and Kal‘a S4lih. Pleasantly situated on the 
Tigris left bank thirty miles from the nearest 
Fersian hills, and potentially rich from the great 
flood-canals, the abundant crops of rice and dates, 
and the sheep-breeding of its half marshy and half 
com-land territory, ‘Amara was founded only in 
1279/1862 as a Turkish military post to control the 
ever warring Bani’ Lam and Al Ba Muhammad 
tribes. It grew rapidly as a local market and entrepét, 
as a centre for the civil administration, as a re- 
fuelling station for the river steamers, and as from 
1308/1890 as a headquarters for administering the 
great estates acquired for Sultan ‘Abd al-Hamid II. 
The town’s main population elements were, and are, 
Shii and (fewer) Sunni Muslim Arabs, with com- 
munities of Chaldaean Christians, of resident Lurs 
and Persians, of the ‘“‘Sabaean” silversmiths, and, 
until 1370/1950, of Jews. Under the British occu- 
pation and Mandate (1334/1915 to 1351/1932) and 
the ‘Irak Government the town has expanded and 
acquired modern buildings, communications and 
public services ; but the particularly difficult problems 
presented by this district in tribal administration 
and land-tenure remain largely unsolved. 
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AMARKOT, town situated 25°22’ N and 
69° 71’ E, in the Tharparkar district of West 
Pakistan (population in 1951: 5,142, including 1,957 
Muslims), was, according to tradition, founded by a 
branch of the Simra Radjpits who embraced Islam 
during the reign of ‘Ala? al-Din Khaldji (694/1294- 
716/1316). The Simras lost the town in 624/1226 to 
the Soda Radjpits, who were expelled in 731/1330 by 
the Samras. In 843/1439 the Sodas again came into 
power. In 949/1542, Humayin, after his defeat by 
Shir Shah, sought refuge in Amarkot with the Soda 
prince, variously named Bir Sal, Prasad or Parsiya. 
Akbar was born in Amarkot on 5 Radjab 949/23 
Nov. 1542. In 999/1590, when ‘Abd al-Rahim Khan 
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Khanan. conquered Sind, Amarkot became part of 
the Mughal Empire, but in 1008/1599 Abu ’I-Kasim 
Sultan, an Arghiin prince, drove out the Mughal com- 
mander. In 1149/1736 Nar Muhammad Kalhora, the 
tuler of Sind, expelled the last Soda chief and took 
possession of the town. In 1152/1739 Nadir Shah, on 
his way back to Persia after the sack of Delhi, forced 
Nir Muhammad into submission. Later one of the 
Kalhoras sold the fort to the chief of Djodhpir from 
whom it was captured by the Talpirs in 1228/1813, 
after which it lost its strategic importance. It passed 
into British possession with the conquest of Sind in 
1843. The old fort in which Akbar was born was 
demolished by Nir Muhammad in 1746, and it was 
he who built the present fort. The birth-place of 
Akbar, about half-a-mile to the north-west of the 
town, is marked by a stone-slab erected in 1898. 
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Annals and Antiquities of Rdajast?hén*, London 
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(A. S. BazMEE ANSARI) 

AL-ASMASH, Ast MunamMap SuLAYMAN 8B. 
MiurRAn,. traditionist and Kur’an “reader”. 
Born in 60/679-680, or 10 Muharram 61/10 October 
681, of a Persian father, he lived at al-Kifa and died 
probably in Rabi‘ I 148/May 765. He received tradi- 
tions from al-Zuhri and Anas b. Malik, and his 
instructors in fird?a, were: Mudjahid, al-Nakha‘, 
Yahya b. Waththab, ‘Asim; Hamza was his disciple. 
His “reading’’, which followed the tradition of Ibn 
Mas‘tiid and Ubayy, appeared in the list of “the 
fourteen”. 

A great admirer of ‘Ali, he is supposed to have 
furnished the poet al-Sayyid al-Himyari [¢.v.] with 
the material for the eulogies which he composed in 
honour of that Caliph. 

Bibliography: Ibn Kutayba, Ma‘arif, Cairo 
1353/1934, 214, 230, 239; Ibn al-Djazari, Kurrd>, 
index; al-Nawawi, Tahd@hib, 765; Ibn Abi Dawid, 
Masahif, 91; A. Jeffery, Materials, Leiden 1937, 
314 ff.; R. Blachére, Introduction au Coran, 123, 
127. (C. BRocKELMANN-[CH. PELLAT]) 
AMASYA, town in northern Anatolia and 

capital of a wiléyet. It preserves the name of Amaseia, 
under which it was known in antiquity (for its 
ancient history see Pauly-Wissowa, s.v.; F. Cumont, 


Eastern Provinces of the Roman Empire, index). In 
712 it was for a short time occupied by the Arabs 
(cf. Brooks, in Journal of Hellenic Studies, 1898, 193). 

In the 11th century Amasya came under the 
dominion of the Danishmandids, and was annexed 
with the rest of their territories by the Rim Saldjik 
Killdj Arslan II. At the division of his kingdom 
among his sons (588/1193) Amasya fell to Nizam 
al-Din Arghiin Shah (Ibn Bibi, ed. Houtsma, 5), 
but was seized by his brother Rukn al-Din Sulayman. 
Subsequently it was under Mongol governors, though 
it came for some time into the hands of TAdj al-Din 
Altintash, the son of the last Saldjak sultan, Mas‘id. 
II. In 742/1341 it was occupied by Habil-oghlu, and. 
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then passed under the rule of Eretna and his succes- 
sors. The amir Hadjdji Shadgeldi seized Amasya 
from ‘Ali Bey Eretna-oghlu (Astarabadi, Basm u- 
Razm, 100 ff., 137-40). Subsequently strife broke 
out between Shadgeldi and his confederate Malik 
Ahmad on the one side, and Kadi Burhan al-Din on 
the other, for the possession of the town (ibidem, 
225, 235 ff.). After Shadgeldi’s death, his son Ahmad 
managed, with the help of the Ottoman sultan 
Bayezid I, to hold Amasya against Burhan al-Din; 
finally it fell into the hands of Bayezid. After the 
latter’s capture by Timi, his son, Mehmed Celebi, 
succeeded in escaping to Amasya, from which town 
he started on his campaign against his brothers. 
Under Ottoman rule Amasya enjoyed the special 
favour of the ruling house. Bayezid II when crown- 
prince was the governor of the town; Sulayman I 
often stayed in it, and received there the Austrian 
ambassador, Busbecq. Amasya, which had been a 
cultural centre already in the Saldjik period, became 
one of the main seats of learning in Anatolia. In the 
17th century it was described by Ewliya Celebi and 
Katib Celebi. By the end of the r9th century Amasya, 
lying on the Samsin-Siw4s-Kharpit road, became 
an important centre of transit traffic; the Samsin- 
Siwds railway was completed in 1930. At the end of 
the 19th century the town had 25,000-30,000 inha- 
bitants (some of them Armenians), in 1940 13,732 
(500 non-Turks); the whole wiléyet in 1950 had 
163,494 inhabitants. Its economy is based on fruit, 
silk and textiles. 

Amasya is situated on the main arm of the Yeshil 
Irmak (called Tozanli or Tokat Suyu), above the 
confluence of the Tersakan Cay, 400 m. above sea- 
level, in a narrow and rocky gorge, running from 
east to west; the gorge widens above and below the 
town, where its renowned orchards are to be found. 
The mountain on the right, southern, side of the 
river is called Farhad Dagh (local legend makes 
Farhad the founder of Amasya), while that on the 
opposite side contains the tombs of the kings of 
antiquity and the fortress. The most populous 
quarters and the greater part of the old buildings 
are on the southern side, which suffered greatly from 
a fire in 1915. The two sides are joined by five 
bridges. 

The fortress, of Hellenistic origin, was restored in 
the Byzantine, Saldjak and Ottoman periods and is 
described by Ewliya Celebi; now it is in ruins. In 
the fortress are the ruins of a medrese built by Kara 
Mehmed Agha (890/1485) and of a school added by 
his son Mustafa Pasha (917/1511); also ruins of an 
“imaret, a Khalweti tekkiye and two baths. The 
mosque called Burmalf Mindre was originally a Sal- 
djik foundation; the inscription over the gate bears 
the name of Kaykhusraw II and the date 634-44/ 
1237-47, but it was repeatedly restored and is now 
derelict. The same is true of the Gék Medrese, also 
belonging to the Saldjik period; it was built, 
together with the adjoining ftiéirbe, by Sayf al-Din 
Turumtay, governor of Amasya, in 665/1266-7. Of 
the Ottoman mosques, those of Bayezid Pasha 
{812/1419), of Yiirgié Pasha (834/1430), of Sultan 
Bayezid (891/1486), of Mehmed Pasha (891/1486), 
and the Pazar Djami‘i (unknown date) deserve 
mention. There are, furthermore, a lunatic asylum 
(708/1308), the ftekkiye of Pir Ilyas (815/1412), the 
medreses of Kap{ Aghasi (894/1488) and of Kiitiik 
Agha; the ftirbes of Khalifet Ghazi (622/1225), of 
Turumtay (677/1278), one attributed to Sultan 
Mas‘iid, those of Shadgeldi (783/1381), of ,,Sheh- 
zade’”’, and of various Ottoman princes: finally the 


ruins of the palace built for some Ottoman princes 
(Beyler Saray!). The monuments of the town have 
suffered from the earthquakes of 1734, 1825 and 1939, 
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(Fr. TAESCHNER) 

AMAZIGH [see BERBERS). 

AMBALA, town in East Pandjab, India, 
situated 30°21’ N and 76°52’ E, 125 miles from 
Delhi on the way to Sirhind. The town consists of 
the old town and the cantonments, four miles away. 
The population in 1951 was 146,728. Though the 
neighbourhood of Ambala played an important role 
in early Indian history, the town itself is first 
mentioned in the Safar-nama-i Kadi Taki Muttakt 
(Bidjnawr 1909, 2 ff.), according to which it was 
occupied by the Muslims at the time of the second 
invasion of India by Mu‘izz al-Din b. Sam in 587/ 
1192. Iltutmish (608-33/1211-36) is reported to have 
appointed a hadi here. In 781/1379 Firuz Tughluk 
occupied the town together with Samana and 
Shahabad. Babur camped here on his march to 
Panipat for the decisive battle of 933/1526. In 956/ 
1545 Ambala was the scene of a severe engagement 
between the Niy4zi insurgents from the Pandjab 
and the Pathan troops under Islam Shah Sidr. 
During the Mughal period the town was a dependency 
of Sirhind and was a favourite camping ground of the 
Mughal sovereings on their way to Lahore or Kashmir 
(the place of the camp is still known as Badshahi 
Bagh). It was also a centre of cultural activity. Two 
of its learned men (‘Abd al-Kadir and Nir Muham- 
Mad) are mentioned in the Maktébat of Ahmad 
Sirhindi (i, no. 284, ii, nos. 56, 63, 94, iii, no. 317). 
A number of madrasas flourished here in the days 
of Shahdjahan. Sadik Muttalibi, the compiler of the 
Adab-i ‘Alamgiri, a collection of Awrangzib’s letters, 
was a native of Ambala. In 1122/1710 the town was 
captured by the Sikhs under Banda Bayragi. During 
the anarchy which followed the rout of the Marathds 
at the hands of Ahmad Shah Durrani in 1175/1761 and 
the decline of the Mughal empire, it was occupied in 
1763 by the Sikh adventurer Sangat Singh. On his 
death it passed into the hands of his brother-in-law, 
Dhiyan Singh, who leased it to Gurbakhsh Singh 
Kabka; on the latter’s death in 1198/1783 his widow, 
Mii Daya Kawr, succeeded him. She was ousted in 
1808 by Randjit Singh, but re-instated by the 
British a year later. On her death in 1823 the town 
passed into the possession of the East India Company. 
During the Mutiny the town remained quiet. In 
it took place in 1864 the ‘“‘Amb4la Trials’, as an 
aftermath of the Ambeyla campaign against the 
followers of Ahmad Brélwi. The town is a rail-head, 
an important military and air base, and has a busy 
grain market; it is famous for its ,,durries”’, or 
cotton carpets. It has a mosque of the Pathan period 
and some pillars erected by Shir Shah Sir; also the 
shrines of Haydar Shah Lakhkhi and S47in Tawakkul 
Shah, and the congregational mosque, an imitation 
of the Masdjid al-Aksa, deserve mention. 
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(A. S. BAzMEE ANSARI) 

AMBASSADOR (see ELt1, RASGL}. 

AMBON, the central island of the South 
Moluccas, Indonesia. Nearly one half (ca. 25,000) of 
the population is Muslim, especially in the northern 
part. Already before the arrival of the Portuguese 
(r512 A.D.), Islam had been introduced in Hitu, a 
supply station for the East Javanese spice trade, 
and in some other villages; according to local 
tradition, this was done by chiefs who had traveled 
to East Java, Pasai and Mecca. After the turbulent 
times of the 16th and 17th centuries the Muslims 
have remained a stationary, neglected but prosperous 
community, where the original language and much 
of the old costumes are preserved. 
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(J. Noorpuyn) 

AMBRA [see SANBAR]. 

AMEDDJI (1.), an official of the central 
administration of the Ottoman Empire; before the 
tanzimat, he was directly subordinate to the Re%s 
til-Kittab; he made copies of reports written by 
the latter, and also drafted reports on minor matters; 
in short, he performed all the clerical duties con- 
nected with the office of Reis .tl-Ktittab. Moreover, 
he was present at meetings between the Reis 
Efendi and ambassadors, and kept official minutes 
of the proceedings. He, like the Beylskdji, held the 
title of Kh”ddjagdnlit. The name and origin of this 
office derives from the Persian word émad meaning 
‘thas come, has been obtained’, an endorsement on 
documents acknowledging receipt of the dues payable 
to the Reis iél-Kiuttab by newly installed military 
personnel for their timdrs and i°émets. The person 
making this endorsement was called the Ameddji, 
and the administrative bureau where the formalities 
connected with these documents were completed, 
Amedi. The terms Amedi Katidi (secretary to the 
Amedi), and Amedi Kalemi (the Amedi department), 
were also used. _ 

This office seems to have come into being later than 
the 17th century. After the tanzimat, the office of 
Ameddji increased in importance and was also known 
as Amedi-i Diwan4 Hiimdyin: its function was to 
take copies of the documents sent to the sadéret by 
other ministries and administrative departments 
which required the sanction of the Padishah, after 
tesolutions of the Council of Ministers or the Sadr-+ 
A‘sam; in the case of documents which did not 
require this formality, its duty was to correct them, 
tegister them and send them to the Head Chambert- 
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lain; and, on the other hand, to register imperia 
decrees communicated to the saddret. The Ameddji 
supervised the secretaries whose duty it was to keep 
the minutes of the Council of Ministers. He was one 
of the five principal officials of the Sublime Porte; 
this department was more important and more 
distinguished than the other departments of the 
saddret. After the proclamation of the Second 
Constitution, the name Amedi-i Divan-i Hiimayin 
was changed to Secretariat of the Council and 
Interpreters’ Department, under one official, but 
later (1912) it was restored. — See also my article 
in I.A. ; (M. Tayy1B G6KBILGIN) 
AMENOKAL, the current spelling of the Berber 
amendkal, meaning “any political leader not 
subordinate to anyone else’; it is applied to foreign 
rulers, to highranking European leaders, and to 
the male members of certain noble families; in some 
regions of the Sahara, the title of amanttkal is given 
to the chiefs of small tribal groups, but in the 
Ahaggar (g.v.], it is only conferred on the overlord of 
a confederation of noble or subject tribes. The 
amanikal must be'selected from among the Ihaggaran 
nobles, and his nomination is submitted for approval 
to an assembly of the nobles and the chiefs of the 
subject tribes; political succession is, in principle, 
transmitted, according to rules deriving from the 
matriarchal regime, to the eldest brother of the 
preceding amenikal, to the eldest son of his maternal 
aunt or to the eldest son of his eldest sister, but 
these rules are not always strictly observed. The 
amanikal has as a sign of rank a drum (affebal, see 
Ch. de Foucauld, Dict., iv, 1922-5), and receives 
tribute from subject tribal groups. His principal role 
was that of war leader, but in normal times, he applies 
the criminal law, settles disputes and concerns 
himself with relations with neighbouring tribes; he 
is always assisted by the assembly of notables which 
ratifies his decisions, and can dismiss him. 
Bibliography: Duveyrier, Les Touareg du 
Nord, Paris 1864, 397; Benhazera, Six mots ches 
les Touareg du Ahagear, Algiers 1908, 107; E. F. 
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Fez 1938, 489-92; Ch. de Foucauld, Dictionnaire 
touareg-frangais, Paris 1952, 1213-4. 
(Cu. PELLAT) 
AMGHAR, Berber word corresponding to the 
Arabic shaykh {q.v.], and meaning ‘“‘an elder (by 
virtue of age or authority)”. Among the Touareg, it 
applies to chief of a tribal group who acts as an 
intermediary between the aménokal [q.v.] and his 
tribe (see Ch. de Foucauld, Dict. touareg-frangats, 
Paris 1952, iii, 1237; H. Lhote, Les Touaregs du 
Hoggar, Paris 1944, 157-8), or even to the chief of a 
confederation (cf. H. Bissuel, Les Touaregs de l’ Ouest 
Algiers 1888, 23). In Kabylia (see A. Hanoteau and 
A. Letourneau, La Kabylie et les coutumes kabyles*, 
Paris 1893, ii, 9) and among the Imazighen of 
Morocco (see G. Surdon, Institutions et coutumes 
berbéres du. Maghreb*, Tangier-Fez 1938, 187-90), the 
amghar is both the president elected by the djama‘a 
{g.v.] and its executive agent among the tribe or 
tribal groups which compose it. In the Shlih group 
in Morocco, the chief elected by the djamd‘a has the 
title of mkaddam (mukaddam), and the amghar is 
more particularly the temporal ruler who owes his 
authority to force and not to regular election (R. 
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Montagne, La vie sociale et politique des Berbéres 
Paris 1931, 78 ff., 94 ff.; G. Surdon, op. cit., 307). 
(Cu. PELLAT) 

AMID [see pivAr BAKR]. 

‘AMID (Ar.), title of high officials of the 
Samanid-Ghaznawid administration, which the Sal- 
djakids, the inheritors of their institutions and 
personnel, extended throughout their empire. The 
word, properly speaking, does not denote a function, 
but the rank of the class of officials from whom the 
civil governors, ‘amil (as opposed to the military 
governors, salldr, shihna), were recruited; thus Sibt 
Ibn al-Djawzi, Mir’at al-Zaman, MS Paris 1503, 
193v: “one of the ‘umadé@”’ is appointed governor; 
the same author, supplemented by Ibn al-Athir, 
enables one to follow with considerable accuracy the 
career of the ‘usmadd? of Baghdad at the time of 
the Great Saldjaiks. Some people continued to be 
known by the title of ‘amid after ceasing to be 
governor: for instance the ‘A mid-Khurasan Muham- 
mad b. Mansir al-Nasawi, a celebrated personage 
under the rule of the Great Saldjiks; and (according 
to Ibn Khallikan) the cultured wazir uf the Biyids 
Ibn al-‘Amid derived his usual name from his 
father’s title. 

On the other hand Barthold, Turkestan 229, has 
established that the title ‘amid al-mulk was held 
under the Samanids and Ghaznawids by the séhib 
al-barid; this is supported by various passages, also 
in the Dumyat al-Kasr of Bakharzi; it is possible 
that the great wasir of Tughril-Beg, ‘Amid al-Mulk 
al-Kunduri, began his career in this way. Their 
former title of ‘amid was perhaps also kept by 
wasirs; the famous Djayhani is perhaps a case in 
point (Ibn Fadlin, ed. Kratghkovsky, 197b). 

Under the Biyids, the word ‘amid is found in 
compound titles like ‘amid al-dawla, ‘amid al-din, 
‘amid al-djuyish. 

In the 6th/r2th century the title still sometimes 
occurs, even at Baghdad, but it was becoming a 
rarity at a period when the prerogatives of the civil 
authorities were being curtailed by the military 
governors. It does not occur under the Mongols. 

It does not seem to have spread to other Muslim 
countries, which only possessed lakabs with ‘imdd, 
‘umda, 

Bibliography: All the Arab and Persian 
chronicles and the collections of letters and poetical 
anthologies of eastern Persia during the pre- 
Saldjakid period and of the Saldjikid empire, and 
Lane. (Ci. CAHEN) 

‘AMID ac-DIN at-ABZARI at-AnsArRI, As‘aD 
8. Nasr, minister and poet, hailing from Abzar, 
south of Shiraz. He was in the service of Sa‘d b. 
Zangi, atabeg of Fars; was sent by his master as an 
ambassador to Muhammad Kh*arizmshah, refused 
the offers which were made to him, succeeded Rukn 
al-Din Salah Kirmani as minister and held his 
position until the death of Sa‘d. Sa‘d’s son and 
successor, Aba Bakr, had him arrested on the charge 
of having held a correspondence with the ruler of 
Kh"drizm and of having acted as a spy for him. He 
was imprisoned in the fortress of Ushkunwan, near 
Istakhr and died there at the end of five or six 
months (Djumada I or II 624/April June 1227, 
after having dictated to his son Tadj al-Din Muham- 
mad an Arabic poem of 111 verses (al-kasida al- 
Ushkunwiniyya) in which he deplored his misfort- 
unes and which achieved celebrity as a collection 
of rhetorical figures. 
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4, 129; Wassaf, 156; Cl. Huart, L’ode arabe 

d@ Ochkonwan, Revue sémitique, 1893; Brockelmann, 

I, 298, ii, 667, S I, 456. (CL. Huart) 

av-AMIDI, SALT B. ABI SALT B. Mun. AL-TAGHLABI 
SayYF aut-Din), Arab theologian, born at Amid 
in 551/1156-7; at first a Hanbalite, he later, at 
Baghdad, entered the ranks of the Shafi‘ites; he 
embarked on a study of philosophy which he con- 
tinued in Syria, became a teacher at the madrasa 
of al-Kardfa al-Sughra adjoining the mausoleum 
of al-Shafil in Cairo, and in 592/1195-6 became 
professor at the Djami‘ al-Zafiri. His intellectual 
powers and his knowledge of the “rational scien- 
ces” (‘akliyya) gave him a brilliant reputation, 
but caused him to be accused of heresy and to flee to 
Hamat, where he placed himself at the service of the 
Ayyubid sovereign al-Malik al-Mansir (615/1218-9); 
on the death of the latter he was summoned to 
Damascus by al-Malik al-Mu‘azzam who conferred 
on him the chair of the madrasa al-‘Aziziyya (617 
1220-1); he was dismissed from this post after 
629/1229 by al-Malik al-Ashraf, for having taught 
philosophy. He died at Damascus in Safar 631/ 
November 1233. 

His numerous works relate to theology (A bkér al- 
Afkér, in MS, a refutation of philosophers, Mu‘ta- 
zilites, Sabeans, Manicheans) ; the sources of the law 
(Ihkém al- Hukkam fi Usntl al-Ahkaém, dedicated 
to al-Mu‘azzam, Cairo 1347, summarized in the 
Muntahé al-Swil, Cairo, n.d.); the art of controversy 
(al-Djadal, in MS); and philosophy (Daka’sk al- 
Hakatk fi ’l-Mantik, in MS, Kashf al-tamwihat, in 
MS, dedicated to al-Mansir and aimed at Ibn Sina’). 

Bibliography: Subki, Tabakat al- “Shafi“iyye, 
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(D. SourDEL) 
aL-‘AMIDI, RuKN AL-Din ABC HAMID MUHAMMAD 
B, Mu. AL-SAMARKANDI, Hanafi lawyer, d. on 

9 Djumada I 615/3 Sept. 1218 in Bukhara. His 
chief merit lies in the art of dialectics, which he 
treated in his al-Irshad and his al-Tarika al-‘A m\- 
diyya fi'l-Khilaf wa’l-Djadal (in MS). 

His name is connected with the translation of 
an Indian work on Yoga, called Amrtakunda. Of this 
work there exists an Arabic translation, under the 
title of Mir’at al-Ma‘ani li-Idrak al-‘Alam al- Insani, 
the various MSS of which offer a slightly divergent 
text. It was published on the basis of five MSS 
(which are not all those extant) by Yusuf Husain, 
in JA, 1928, 291 ff. Persian and Turkish versions 
also exist. (Cf. also M. de Guignes, in Mémoires de 
V Académie des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres, ancienne 
série, xxvi, 791; J. Gildemeister, Script. ar. de rebus 
tndicis, 115; W. Pertsch, in Fesigruss an Roth, 1893, 
208-12). In the preface a story is told of a certain 
Bahuéara Brahman Yogi, who came from Kamrup 
{modern Assam) to Lakhnawti under the gover- 
norship of ‘Ala? al-Din ‘Ali b. Mardan (ca. 605/1208) 
and was converted to Islam by Rukn al-Din al- 
Samarkand!; Rukn al-Din in his turn learned from 
him the practices of the Yoga, and according to the 
version in some of the MSS, translated the book into 
Persian and then into Arabic. The account, which 
_is moreover coupled with another, different one, 
does not, however, throw full light on the true 
history of the translation of the work and more 
especially on al-‘Amidi’s share in it. 
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Bibliography: Ibn Khallikan, no. 575; Ibn 
Kutlibugha, Tadj al-Tarddjim (Fliigel), 171; 
Safadi, Wasi, i, 280; Hadjdji Khalifa, svv. Ivskad, 
al-Tarika, Mirat al-Ma‘dni; Brockelmann, I, 568, 
SI, 785. (S. M. STERN) 
‘AMIL (a.) signifies tax-collector, agent, prefect. 
‘AMIL (pl. ‘ummdl), active, agent. As the 

verbal adjective corresponding to ‘amal (see ‘AMAL, 
séction 1), Sdmil denotes the Muslim who performs 
the works demanded by his faith, and is often used 
in conjunction with the term ‘dlim (pl. ‘ulama?, 
(g.v.]) as an epithet of pious scholars, As a technical 
term, ‘Sdmil denotes (1) the active partner in a 
society of mudaraba [g.v.] or kirad; (2) the govern- 
ment agent or official, particularly the collector 
of taxes. In this last meaning, it occurs already in 
Kur’dn, ix, 60, though not yet as a technical term. 

The Prophet appointed representatives among 
the tribes or in the areas under his authority in order 
to collect the sadakdt (see zaAKAT] from Muslims and 
the tribute from non-Muslims; some of them had 
political and military duties (M. Hamidullah, 
Documents sur la diplomatic musulmane, Cairo 1941, 
63, 212; al-Tabari, Annales, i, 1758, 1999-2008; 
Kattani, al-Taratib al-Idariyya, i, 243; Aba Yisuf, 
Kharédj, Bulak 1302, 46 f.). The ‘adm! of Khaybar 
was sent to receive the Muslims’ share of the crop 
(al-Kattant, i, 245). 

Under the Caliphs of Medina, ‘amil generally 
meant a provincial governor or administrater (al- 
(Fabarl, i, 2665 f., 2933 f., 2936, 2944; Hamidullah, 
224). Among ‘Umar’s ‘ummdl in ‘Irak are mentioned 
the governor, the kadi who was also the keeper of the 
provincial treasury, and two assessors of kharadj 
{Abi Yasuf, 20f.; al-Baladhuri, Ansab, v, 29). The 
commander of the fleet in Syria under ‘Uthm4n is 
called ‘amil (al-Tabari, i, 3058). The collectors of 
kharadj and djizya (qq.v}] and ‘administrative officers 
in the districts (kuéva), whose main function was the 
collection of taxes, were also called ‘tesmmal (al-Tabari, 
i, 3058, 3082-3087; Abii Yusuf, 59). 

In the Umayyad and the early ‘Abbasid periods, 
‘amil continued to be used both of the higher and 
the lower ranks in the hierarchy of government 
Officials. Under the Umayyads, ‘aml could mean the 
8overnor of a province or his lieutenant (al-Tabari, 
ii, 1481; al-Baladhuri, v, 273; al-Kindi, Governors, 63, 
65 f.). When finances were separated from other 
administrative matters, ‘amsl tended to be used more 
especially of the director of finances in the capital 
of a province, such as Egypt (al-Kindl, 73-75, 84), 
“trak (al-Tabari, ii, 1305) or Khurasan (al-Tabari, ii, 
1256, 1458). These ‘«mmal were appointed either by 
the governors or by the Caliph (al-Kindl, 70-75; al- 
Tabari, ii, 1305, 1356). Tax collectors in the districts, 
too, were called ‘ummdl, as appears from the papyri 
(A. Grohmann, Arabic Papyri in the Egyftian Library, 
iji, 12 f., 121 ff., 137). ‘Umar ii complained of the 
grave injustices committed by the ‘wmmdl in Kifa 
(al-Fabari, ii, 1366). In Khuras4n, these ‘ummal were 
usually non-Muslims (ibid. 1740), in other provinces 
they were recruited both from Muslims and non- 
Muslims (Zaki Hasan,.Les Tulunides, 213, 248). 
Occasionally the ‘émil was appointed by the people 
(al-Tabari, ii, 1481: “dl al-hadar). There is a mention 
of an ‘dmil ma‘ina or chief of the local police 
({al-Tabarl, iii, 1740). 

Under the early ‘Abbasids, ‘ams! could still mean 
the governor of a province (al-Djahshiy4ri, Wuzara’, 
Cairo 1357, 134, 139, 151; al-Baladhurl, v, 402). For 
Egypt, the ‘amil kharddj was usually appointed by 
the central government in Baghdad (al-Makrizi, 
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Khttat, i, 15), though full powers were occasionally 
given to the governor (al-Kindi, 120, 125). More 
commonly, however, the term is used of tax collectors 
in the districts; we hear of an ‘dmil kira (Rasa1l 
al-Bulaghaé?, ed.. Kurd ‘Ali, iii, 403), of “tesmmmdl al- 
Sawdad [see sawAp] (al-Djahshiy4ri, 134), of “smmal 
kharadj (ibid., 93, 233), of ‘smal of a governor and 
“ummal of cities (al-Kindl, 194, 200; Rasa4l al-Bula- 
gha?, iii, 86). 

By the 4th (roth) century, ‘dmil had normally 
come to mean a finance officer. The amir of a 
province had beside him an Sammi! (al-Sabi, Wezava?, 
156), and when the amir and the ‘dmil worked 
together, their power on the province was practically 
unlimited (Ibn al-Athir, viii, 165 f.). The local 
Suemmal (dmil kira, Samil fasstidi], Sdmil nakivya) 
were responsible for encouraging agriculture, for 
keeping irrigation works in order, for collecting 
revenue, and for submitting balance sheets of their 
areas (al-Sabi, 71, 193, 313, 318; Miskawayh, Iiclipse, 
i, 27 f., ii, 23; al-Sabi, Letters, ed. Arslan, 211). 
There are also references to ‘smmal appointed for 
specific duties, not all of them purely financial, 
such as the ‘dmil ma‘awin, in charge of the police 
(Miskawayh, i, 139; combined with kharddj, ii, 
29), the ‘amil masalih, in charge of the fortified 
frontier posts (ii, 48), or the ‘amil @jahbadha, in 
charge of the financial administration (Kummi, 
Ta’rikh, 149). Occasionally, a chief ‘dmil was 
represented at the seat of the central government 
by a naib (Miskawayh, i, 324). 

The full development of the system of ‘umméal is 
presupposed by the writers on the constitutional 
law of Islam (al-akkaém al-sulfaniyya), such as 
al-Mawardi and Aba Ya‘la. They distinguish ‘usmmdl 
(governors) of provinces with full and with limited 
powers, and ‘ummal appointed for specific duties. 
The ‘aémsl of a province is appointed by the Caliph, 
by the waziy or by the governor, and the governor 
or the ‘Sdmil can appoint ‘Summdl for the districts. 

The same system prevailed under the independent 
dynasties, with variations in details. Under the 
TJilinids and Ikhshidids in Egypt, most of the tax 
collectors were Copts (Zaki Hasan, Les Tulunides, 
213, 248; Kashif, The Ikhshidids, 136 f.). Mention is 
made of the ‘admil al-ma‘ina, the chief of police 
(Ibn al-Daya, al-Mukdfa’a, ed. A. Amin and al- 
Djarim, 70 f.). The ‘ummal of the Fatimids in 
Egypt were supervised by mndazirs and mushrifs 
(al-Makrizi, I#s°@z, 179; Khifat, iv, 77 f.). The same is 
true of the ‘tmmdal of the Ayyibids (Ibn al-MammAati, 
Kawanin al-Dawawin, ed. ‘Aziz SuryAl ‘Atiyya, 303). 
Under the Mamliks, the local ‘smmdl or ‘ummal 
al-bil@d were landlords of villages or local farmers 
(A. N. Poliak, Feudalism, 45 n. 1, 47 n. 1). For the 
Samanids, see Gardizl, Zayn al-Akhbdr, Berlin 1951, 
51; for the Ghaznawids, Niziml ‘Aridi, Cahar 
Makdla, 48; for the Saldjikids, Nizam al-Mulk, 
Stydsat-nama, 28; Balkhi, Fars-ndma, 121; for the 
likhanids, the Djala’irids and the Ak Koyunlu, 
Djuwayni, Ta°rikk-+ Diahadn-gushay, ii, 33; V. Mi- 
norsky, in BSOAS, ix, 950; A. K. S. Lambton, Land- 
lord and Peasant in Persia, 102 f.; for the Timirids, 
Kh*andmir, Dastér, 179; for the Safawids, Minorsky, 
Tadhkirat, fol. 756-76a, 82a-b; Lambton, 116. 

In Muslim India, ‘ém#l at first denoted a governor 
in charge of the general administration, then came 
to mean a collector of taxes in a small district 
(Moreland, Agrarian System of India, 270; Lybyer, 
Ottoman Government, 294). 

The Ottomans used ‘dmil of a tax farmer; later, 
the term was little used, except occasionally for a 
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subordinate tax collector in the provinces (Mantran 
and Sauvaget, Réeglements fiscaux ottomans 20). 

Muslim North Africa and Spain continued the 
Umayyad usage, and ‘émsi meant a governor or 
administrative officer, responsible for general admi- 
nistration and finance. This continued until the end 
of the Umayyad Caliphate (Ibn ‘Idhari, al-Baydn 
al-Mughrib, passim; E. Lévi-Provengal, Histoire de 
V Espagne musulmane, i, 92). 

Bibliography: the sources mentioned in the 
text, and Dozy, Supplement, s.v.; A. Mez, Renais- 
sance des Islams; F. K6priilii, in IA, s.v. (parti- 
cularly useful for the later period). 

(A. A. Durt) 

‘AMIL (a.; pl. ‘Sawdmil), derived from ‘amila 
fi (= to act upon), signifies as a grammatical term 
a regens, or to express it in the way of the Arabic 
grammarians a word, which, by the syntactical 
influence which it exercises on a word that follows, 
causes a grammatical alteration of the last syllable 
of the latter, i.e. a change of case or mood. Two 
kinds of regentia are distinguished, one which can 
be recognized externally (la/zi) and one which is 
only to be supposed logically, but which is not 
expressed (ma‘nawi). 

The ‘amit lafzt again is of two kinds: (1) the 
case where it concerns a whole series of mutually 
dependant words, which can be treated analogously 
according to the same rule (as for example in the 
tdafa construction) ; (2) the case in which each regens 
requires special treatment (e. g. bt, Jam); these two 
sub-divisions are named ‘amil kiydst and ‘amil 
sama‘ respectively. It makes no difference whether 
the regens is expressed as in kama Zayd, or whether 
it must be supplied grammatically from the sentence 
as a form of the verb, as in Zayd fi ’l-dar. Indeed the 
absence of a regens is a very frequent occurrence in 
Arabic grammar (cp. al-Zamakhshari, al-Mufassal, 
index s.v. t@mar ‘amtl). This case must be 
distinguished from the complete absence of the 
regens in the case of the ‘dmil ma‘nawi, for in this 
second kind it is impossible to supply the ‘ams 
grammatically, although it can be done logically; 
grammarians usually cite as an example the subject 
of the nominal sentence, whose ‘am#! cannot possibly 
be supplied. 

Bibliography: Sprenger, Dict. of techn. terms, 
1045; Djurdjani, Kitab al-Ta‘rifat (Fliigel), 150; 
SAbd al-Kahir al-Djurdjani, Kitab al-‘Awdmil 
al-Mi?a (ed. Erpenius). (G. Wer) 
‘AMILA, an old tribe in North-Western Arabia. 

The reports concerning their past (al-Tabari, i, 685; 
Aghdan?*, xi, 155) are unworthy of belief. In the later 
genealogic system the ‘Amila are reckoned as 
belonging to the South-Arabian Kahlan [cf. pyu- 
DHAm]. At the time of the Muslim invasion we find 
them settled S. E. of the Dead Sea; they are men- 
tioned among the Syro-Arabian tribes which joined 
Heraclius (al-Balidhuri, 59; al-Tabari, i, 2347); but 
do not appear again in the history of the conquest. 
Shortly afterwards we find them established in Upper 
Galilee, which is named after them Djabal ‘Amila 
(al-Ya‘kibi, 327; al-Makdis!, 162; al-Hamdanl, 129, 
132). They play a very unimportant part and are 
almost completely absorbed by the Bani Djudham, 
“Adi b. al-Rika‘, the poet of al-Walid I, was their 
chief pride; he celebrated the Diudhamite Rawh b. 
Zinba‘, as the sayyid of his tribe (A ghani, viii, 179, 
182); and thereby gives a further proof of their small 
importance. Ibn Durayd (Iskttkak, 224-5; cf. ‘Ikd, 
ii, 86) finds few notable men among them; satire rarely 
deals with them (e. g. Hutay’a, lx). After the 5th/r1rth 
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the ‘Amila seem to have spread S. of the Lebanon, 
in the present district of Bilad al-Shakif which is 
still called Djabal ‘Amila (Abu ’1-Fida?, 228; al- 
Dimashki, 221). 

According to Yakit, iv, 291, they also occupied 
a part of the country of the Ism4‘ilis, a day’s journey 
to the S. of Aleppo, which he says was named after 
them ‘Amila Mountain. This isolated reference (cf. 
JA, 1855, i, 48) is the more surprising in that the 
corresponding text of the Mardsid gives ‘Amira 
instead of ‘Amila. To avoid the difficulty, G. le 
Strange (Palestine, 75) supposes an emigration 
towards the N. during the crusades, but without 
giving references. The Arabic historians of this 
period are ignorant of this change of place, and 
continue to use the synonymy ‘Amila-Djalil (Re- 
cuctl des historiens des croisades, Hist. or., ii, 88 
for Khalil read Djalil; iii, 491, 543). The application 
to the ‘Amila of the passage from the Kur’an, 
lxxxviii, 3, by the poet Dijarir is only a sneer of the 
Tamimite who was jealous of the favours enjoyed 
by Ibn al-Rika‘, The Djabal ‘Amil(a) in the Lebanon 
was, and is, an important Shi‘ite centre, and several 
eminent Shi‘ite authors bear the misba al-‘Amili. 
[For further details see MUTAWALI.] 

(H. Lammens-[W. CaskeEt)]) 

aL-SAMILI, Mu#ammap 8, Husayn Baud? aL-Din, 
with the éakhallus of Bahai, born in 953/1547, died 
1030/1621; author of several works in Arabic and 
Persian, on a variety of subjects. Originating from 
Djabal ‘Amila in Syria, he migrated to Persia, and 
eventually obtained an honoured place at the court 
of Shah ‘Abbas. The best-known of his works is the 
anthology al-Kashkul (“the beggar’s bowl”), fre- 
quently printed in the East; he also wrote an expo- 
sition of Shi‘ite fikhk (in Persian), under the title of 
Didmi‘-+ ‘Abbasi, and was the author of various 
works on astronomy and mathematics. As a Persian 
poet, he distinguished himself by a mathnawi called 
Nan u-Halwa which, according to Ethé, formed a 
sort of introduction to the Mathnawi of Djalal al-Din 
Rimi. A second mathnawi entitled Shir u-Shakar, is 
less known. 

Bibliography: Muhibbi, Khulasat al-Athar, 
iii, 440-1; I. Goldziher in SBAK. Wien phil.-hist, 
Cl., Ixxviii, 458-9; Brockelmann, II, 414 S II, 595; 
Ethé, in the Gr. I. Ph., 30r. 

AL-“AMILI, at-HURR [see AL-HURR AL-‘AMILI]. 

AMIN, ‘“safe”’, ‘secure’; in this and the more 
frequent form admin (rarely admmin, rejected by 
grammarians) it is used like admén and (Syriac) amin 
with Jews and Christians as a confirmation or 
corroboration of prayers, in the meaning ‘‘answer 
Thou” or “‘so be it”, see examples in al-Mubarrad, 
al-Kamil, 577 note 6; Ibn al-Djazari, al-Nashr, ii, Cairo 
1345, 442 f., 447. Its efficacy is enhanced at especially 
pious prayers, e.g. those said at the Ka‘ba or those 
said for the welfare of other Muslims, when also the 
angels are said to say amin. Especially it is said 
after siva i, without being part of the séra. Ac- 
cording to a hadith the prophet learned it from 
Gabriel when he ended that stra, and Bilal asked 
the prophet not to forestall him with it. At the 
salat the imam says it loudly or, according to others, 
faintly after the /atika, and the congregation repeats 
it. It is called God’s seal (faba‘ or khatam) on the 
believers, because it prevents evil. 

Bibliography: LA, s.v.; tafsir to stra i by 
Zamakhshari and Baydawi; Wensinck, Concordance 
et Indices de la tradition Musulmane, s.v.; Gold- 
ziher in RSOI, 1907, 207-9. (J. PEpERsEN) 
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AMIN (Ar. pl. wmanda), ‘‘trustworthy, in whom 
one can place one’s trust’’, whence al-Amin, with the 
article, as an epithet of Muhammad in his youth. As 
a noun, it means “‘he to whom something is entrusted, 
overseer, administrator’: e.g. Amin al-Wahy, “he 
who is entrusted with the revelation’, i. the 
angel Gabriel. The word also frequently occurs in 
titles, e.g. Amin al-Dawla (e.g. Ibn al-Tilmidh 
others), Amin al-Din (c.g. Yakat), Amin al-Mulk, 
Amin al-Saltana. 

Io addition to these general and undefined uses 
of the word amin, there are other more technical 
uses, of importance in the history of Muslim insti- 
tutions. Thus amin is used to denote the holders of 
various positions ‘“‘of trust’’. particularly those whose 
functions entail econimic or financial responsibility. 
In legal works the word denotes “‘legal representa- 
tives”; under the early, ‘Abbasids the amin al-hukm 
was the officer in charge of the administration of the 
effects of orphan minors (Tyan, Organisation judict- 
aire, i, 384). In a wider connotation the word applied 
to treasurers, customs officers, stewards of estates 
etc. (see Ibn Mamméati, Kawdnin al-Dawawin 
(Atiya), ch. 3, regarding Egypt, and for the West, 
Lévi-Provengal, Hist. de Espagne Musulmane, iii, 
40, 52; Le Tourneau, Fes avant le Protectorat, index, 
and in particular 299 n. 3; etc.). 

The most important technical meaning of the 
word amin is “head of a trade guild’. In this sense 
the word often has the plural amindt (Le Tourneau 
loc. cit.). But the use of the word amin in this sense 
seems to have been always limited to the various 
countries of the Muslim west; the east, in pre- 
Ottoman times, preferred in general the term ‘ari 
{q.v.], and, in modern times, has employed a variety 
of terms. For general information on the heads of 
trade guilds, and for the bibliography, see ‘ARTF, SINF. 
For the Ottoman period, see EMIN.’ (CL. CAHEN) 

AL-AMIN, MunammaD, ‘AbbAsid Caliph, reig- 
ned 193-8/809-13. Born in Shaww4l 170/April 787, 
of Hiariin al-Rashid and Zubayda, niece of al- 
Mansir, he was thus of pure Hashimite stock both 
on his father’s and his mother’s side; hence he was 
given priority in the order of succession over his 
brother ‘Abd Allah (the future al-Ma?miin), who was 
born six months before him but of a slave mother. 
In fact, the first bay‘a as heir to the throne was 
accorded to him by al-Rashid in 175/792, when he 
was barely five years old, and it was not until 183/799 
that al-Ma?miin was designated second successor. 
The whole question of the double succession was 
settled with due solemnity by al-Rashid in 186/802, 
in the ‘Meccan documents”, designed to eliminate 
all uncertainty and all conflict between the two heirs: 
in the first of these documents, al-Amin acknow- 
ledged al-Ma>min’s right of immediate succession to 
himself, and his virtually absolute sovereignty over 
the eastern half of the empire; in the second document, 
al-Ma’miin took cognizance of these rights, and 
declared in his turn his loyalty and obedience to his 
brother as caliph, whether or not the latter had 
respected his obligations. The system of obligations 
and counter-obligations by these documents shows 
clearly that al-Rashid recognized the delicacy of the | 
situation created by the double nomination and by 
the latent conflict between the two brothers (pro- 
foundly different both in character and interests), 
and tried to preserve a precarious equilibrium 
between them by these juridical and religious 
formulas. 

When al-Rashid died at Tis, on 3 Djumada Ii 
193/24 March 809, al-Amin was recognized as caliph 
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at Baghdad and throughout the empire, while al 
Ma?’min hastened to return to his fief of Khurasan. 
The following year (194/810) al-Amin, by suddenly 
introducing the name of his own son Misa in the 
Friday Prayer after that of al-Ma’min, took a step 
which, without formally violating the Meccan 
agreement, revealed his intention of setting it aside, 
by placing alongside his brother a later successor 
who suited him better. There followed a brisk 
exchange of diplomatic correspondence between 
the two brothers (supported respectively by the 
wazir al-Fadl b. al-Rabi‘, and by the future wazir 
al-Fadl b. Sahl), the text of which has been preserved 
by al-Tabari, and which assumed the form of 
political manoeuvring or a ‘‘cold war’ between 
Baghdad and Marw preceding the armed conflict. 
Al-Amin tried to entice his brother to Court, to 
persuade him to give up his right to the control of 
several important areas of Khuras4n, and to obtain 
his consent to a modification in the order of succes- 
sion. The respectful and prudent, but firm, resistance 
of al-Ma’min induced him to precipitate matters 
and, at the beginning of 195/end of 810, he formally 
violated the Meccan documents and substituted the 
name of his own son for that of al-Ma°min (and of 
the third brother al-Kasim, the future al-Mu‘tasim), 
as direct heir to the throne. To smash the resistance 
of al-Ma’min, who was declared a rebel, ‘Ali b. 
‘Isa b. Mahan was despatched at the head of an 
army, an act which marked the commencement = 
open hostilities between ‘Irak and Khurasan (Dj 
mada II 195/March 811). 

The war was conducted for al-Ma?min by re 
redoubtable general Tahir b. al-Husayn [g.v.}: 
the first clash near al-Rayy, the latter defeated nd 
killed ‘Ali b. ‘IsA, and then ‘Abd al-Rahm4n b. 
Djabala al-Abnawi who was sent against him with 
a second army. The whole province of al-Djibal fell 
rapidly into the hands of the Khurasani troops, 
against whom al-Amin vainly flung contingents levied 
from among the Syrian Arabs. The attempt to use 
this Arab element as a weapon against the Persian 
element, which supported al-Ma?min en bloc, failed 
completely, while in Syria grave disorders occurred, 
and in Baghdad itself, as the result of a coup effected 
by al-Husayn b. ‘Ali b. ‘Isa, al-Amin was tempo- 
rarily declared deposed and al-Ma°*miin was recog- 
nized as caliph; but the attempt failed (Radjab 
196/March 812) and al-Amin, restored to the throne, 
had to face the Khurasani armies which were then 
approaching the capital. Baghdad was invested in 
Dhu ’1-Hidjdja 196/August 812 by two corps under 
the command of Harthama b. A‘yan and Tahir, 
who had meanwhile completed the conquest of 
Khizistan; throughout the remainder of the empire 
(‘Irak, Mesopotamia, Arabia) al-Amin’s authority 
waned; he was declared deposed (makhli‘) and 
replaced by his brother. Despite this, the desperate 
defence of the capital lasted for more than a year, 
during which there grouped themselves around the 
Caliph the most turbulent social elements of the 
metropolis (known as “the naked’, ‘ura#), who in 
the course of bloody fighting barred the path of the 
besiegers. The position was not clarified until 
Muharram 198/September 813, when all resistance 
was overcome and al-Amin requested Harthama for 
a safe-conduct. But while he was making his way 
towards that former loyal general of his father, who 
had promised him his life, he was intercepted by 
TJahir’s men, who feared that their prey might 
escape, and was captured and put to death (night 
of 24 of 25 Muharram 198/24-5 September 813). It 
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appears that al-Ma’min was not directly responsible 
for the murder of his brother which, however, was 
not unwelcome to him and which left him de facto 
and de jure the sole ruler of the empire. 

The war between the two brothers has been 
viewed by some as an aspect of the conflict between 
Arabism and Iranism at the beginning of the 
‘Abbasid dynasty; in fact, it was primarily a dynastic 
dispute, although admittedly there were certain 
ethnic factors in the origin of the two rival brothers 
and in the deployment of the forces on which they 
relied for their support; but although Khurasan and 
Persia in general supported the al-Ma’min bloc, it 
cannot be asserted that al-Amin was the conscious 
champion of Arabism, or that the Arabs were solidly 
behind him. He had the superficiality and indo- 
lence of the hedonist, ignorant of the complexities 
of political intrigue, and was concerned solely to 
secure supreme power for himself and his descend- 
ants; the policy necessary for the achievement 
of this aim, conducted, incidentally, without much 
serious consideration, was less his own work than that 
of his minister and counsellor al-Fadl b. al-Rabi‘ 
(g.v.], who is depicted by the sources as his evil genius 
and who, in the hour of danger, abandoned him 
to his fate in order to secure a pardon for himself 
from the victor. The loyalty and obstinate resistance 
of Baghdad during the siege was not due so much 
to legitimist and dynastic ideals as to the excessive 
liberality of the Caliph and to the belligerent 
instincts of the dregs of the city, who regarded the 
situation as an opportunity for licence and booty. 
Thus al-Amin had no one actually at his side except 
a small group of courtiers and poets, companions 
of his debauches, like Abi’ Nuwas, who remained 
faithfully at his side until the end and who sincerely 
lamented his death in his elegies. His memory, in 
Muslim historiography, is associated with that of the 
Umayyad Caliphs Yazid I and Walid II, who were 
also libertines and hedonists, but who possessed 
political and artistic abilities altogether lacking in 
the frivolous ‘Abbasid. During the four years of his 
reign (or three years if the year of the siege is not 
counted), there is no outstanding administrative or 
political measure with the exception of the cold (and 
later hot) war designed to eliminate his brother who, 
far superior in intellect and political acunien, in 
the end justly supplanted him. 

Bibliography: The chief source is Tabari, iii, 
603-974 (summarized in Ibn al-Athir, vi, 152-207); 
other sources are Ya‘kibi, ii, 493 ff., 524-38; 
Dinawarl, 388-96; Fragmenta Historicorum Arabi- 
corum (de Goeje), 320-344; Ibn al-Fiktaka, 291-97; 
more anecdotal, but valuable for the siege of 
Baghdad, Mas‘idi, Murtidj, vi, 415-87. Western 
works, apart from general histories of the caliphate, 
include F. Gabrieli, Documenti relativi al califfato dt 
al-Amin in at-Tabari, in Rend. Lin., 1927, 191-220, 
idem, La successione di Hafan al-Rasid,e la guerra 
fra al-Amin e al-Ma?min, in RSO, 1928, 341-97. 

(F. GABRIEL!) 

AMINA, a legendary wife of Solomon. He 
one day entrusted to her the ring, on which his 
dominion and his wisdom depended. She gave it 
to a demon who had assumed the form of Solo- 
mon, and it only returned to the king after many 
adventures. 

Bibliography: Griinbaum, Neus Beitrage zur 
semitischen Sagenkunde, 222 ff. 

AMINA, Muhammad’s mother. Her father 
was Wahb b. ‘Abd Manaf of the clan of Zuhra of 
the tribe of Kuraysh, and her mother Barra bint 


SAbd al-‘Uzza of the clan of ‘Abd al-Dar. It is said 
that she was the ward of her uncle Wuhayb b. 
‘Abd Manéaf, and that on the day he betrothed her 
to ‘Abd Allah b. ‘Abd al-Muttalib he also betrothed 
his own daughter Hala to ‘Abd al-Muttalib (Ibn 
Sa‘d, i/1, 58). If this report is correct it may be an 
example of some forgotten marriage-custom. Amina 
seems to have remained with her own family and to 
have been visited there by ‘Abd Allah, who is 
usually said to have died before Muhammad’s birth. 
So long as Amina lived, Muhammad was under her 
charge, and hence presumably lived with her family 
(except when sent to a wet-nurse in a nomadic tribe). 
Amina’s death when Muhammad was six is said to 
have taken place at al-Abwa’, between Mecca and 
Medina, as she returned from a visit to Muhammad's 
kinsmen there. Though this visit to Medina is 
mysterious, there are no strong reasons for rejecting 
the above details. The same is not true of the 
stories connected with her pregnancy, such as her 
alleged statement that she saw a light going from 
her, which lit up the palaces of Busra (Bostra) m 
Syria. 

Bibliography: Ibn Hisham, 70, 100-2, 107; 
Ibn Sa‘d, i/1, 60f., 73 f.; Tabari, i, 980, 1078-8; 
Caetani, Annali, i, 119 f., 150, 156 f.). 

(W. MontcomMErRY Watt) 

AMIR, commander, governor, prince. The 
term seems to be basically Islamic (Naka?id, 7, 964; 
Ibn Durayd, Djamhara, iii, 437. In the Kur?4n, only 
the expression ulu ’l-amr is found (siira iv, 59, 83), 
but amir occurs often in traditions (cf, Wensinck, 
Concordance, s.v.). 

The sources for the early period frequently use 
the terms ‘amil [q.v.] and amir as synonyms (cf, 
Hamidullah, Documents, 36, 38 and 39, 83). In the 
reports on the meeting of the sakif/a, amir is used for 
the head of the Muslim community (Tabari I, 1840, 
1841; Ibn Sa‘d, II, 3, 126, 129). During the caliphate 
of Medina, the commanders of armies, and occasi- 
onally of divisions of an army were called amirs (or 
amir al-djaysh or amir al-djund), and so were the 
governors who were initially the conquering generals 
(Tabari, Annales, I, 1881-4, 2013, 2054, 2532, 2593, 
2606, 2634, 2637, 2645, 2662, 2775, 2864, 3057; 
Kindi, governors, 12,13, 31, 32, 300, 302, 309; 
Hamidullah, 207, 257). ; 

The Umayyads began to distinguish between 
administrative and financial duties. Yet during most 
of this period, amirs had full powers, administrative 
and financial, and felt that their authority in their 
province was equal to that of the caliph (Tabarl, 
annales, II, 75; Kindi, governors, 35; Mas‘idi, 
Muriidj, V, 308-312). The local population in the 
Eastern provinces saw the amir as a Katkhudg@ 
(Lord) (Tabari, II, 1636) or Skah (King) (Tabari, Il, 
300). 

The amir organizes the army and appoints ‘art/s 
who keep ‘he register of their units, maintain 
discipline, distribute pay and report incidents. He 
conducts expeditions personally or through his 
lieutenants, and concludes agreements. He leads 
prayers, builds mosques and sees to the establish- 
ment of Islam in conquered territories. The admini- 
stration of justice is usually in his hands and, with 
a few exceptions, amivs appoint Kadis. The amir 
maintains peace and order through the prefect of 
police (séktb al-shurfa) whom he appoints. He 
usually has a chamberlain (k4@dj#b) and a bodyguard. 
He appoints a postmaster (said al-barid) to report 
on his subordinates and generally on matters of 
interest. Representatives (‘amils or amirs) in 
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important sub-provinces are appointed with the 
approval of the Caliph and at times directly by 
him (Tabari, II, 1140, 1501, 1504). 

The amir supervises the mint and strikes silver 
coins, usually with his name on them. Some amirs 
were famous for'their good dirhams. But the type of 
currency, its weights and minting places are at times 
regulated by the caliph. 

The amir with full powers is responsible for 
financial policy. He issues instructions about the 
time and methods of levying taxes, the measures 
used and the amounts required. An amir could 
revise the system of taxation and revise the rates 
of pay of the troops. The amir pays his troops and 
officials, provides funds for public works such as 
the construction and repair of bridges, canals, roads, 
public buildings and fortresses, and sends the 
balance of the revenue to Damascus. 

The powers of the amir are greatly reduced, 
however, when the caliph appoints an ‘émil for the 
kharadj. Ibn al-Habhab, ‘ami! of Egypt under 
Hisham, could even have the amir changed (Kindi, 
72, 76; Ibn SAbd al-Hakam, Futés misr, 178). 

. The amir takes the bay‘a or oath of allegiance in 

his province for the caliph or to the heir designate. 
He may lead a delegation from his province to 
convey their views to the caliph or to offer their 
homage. He tries to influence public opinion in his 
province through tribal chiefs, poets, qussas, or 
money and threats (Baladhuri, Ansab, IV/ii, ror, 
116-7; Pedersen, in Mélanges Goldziher, I, 232). 

When the amir leaves his province or capital, 

he appoints a khalifa to represent him (Kindi, 13, 
35, 49, 62, 65; Tabari, IT, rr4o). 
| Amirs receive salaries and administrative allow- 
ances (‘amdala). Some amirs looked for other sources 
of wealth such as trade, appropriation of part of the 
revenue, speculation on the sale of crops taken in 
taxation, and presents. Some amirs amassed great 
wealth, and the caliphs tried to bring them to 
account; this degenerated to a system of torturous 
investigation at the end of the appointment under 
the later Umayyads. 
. The caliph, especially in difficult times, takes the 
views of the Arabs of the province into consideration 
when appointing an amir (Baladhuri, Futéh, 146; 
Dijahshiy4rt, 57). A new caliph usually appoints new 
qmirs, especially in the later Umayyad period. 

Umayyad administrative traditions were carried 

by the ‘Abbasids, but were gradually modified by 
new tendencies. The ‘Abbasids created a bureau- 
cracy to replace the tribal aristocracy and stressed 
eentralization. 
_ Amirs were frequently members of the ‘Abbasid 
family, but generally they were members of the 
bureaucracy, and whereas they were generally Arabs 
under the Umayyads, many were now Persians and 
jater Turks. The ashdb al-barid- now played a pro- 
minent role and were expected to report regularly on 
the actions of the amir and the affairs of the province. 
The Kadi, too, became practically independent of the 
amir since he was appointed directly by the caliph. 
The amir’s term of office is generally short. 

A new official, the sahib al-nazar fi ’l-mazdlim, is 
appointed to consider complaints about injustices 
of the government officials, including the amirs. 

Most amsirs in the early ‘Abbasid period continued 
to be responsible both for civil and financial admi- 
nistration, but soon it become customary to appoint 
a finance officer (‘amil) together with the amir 
(Kind, 185, 192, 213). 

The amir was primarily concerned with main- 
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taining order and ensuring the collection of taxes. 
Amirs occasionally increased taxes, abolished them 
or exempted people from paying arrears. Local 
discontent with the amir, especially when it lead to 
trouble, was at times investigated and could lead 
to his dismissal (Djahshiy4ri, 99-100; Kindi, 192; 
Tabari, III, 716-721). 

New developments took place before the end of 
the first ‘Abbasid period. Ma?min appointed his 
brother Aba Ishak amir of Egypt, but he stayed at 
the capital and sent two representatives, one for 
kharddj and the other for salat. Absentee amirs in 
Egypt followed until the rise of the Talinids {Kind!, 
185 ff.). 

Another development was the appearance of 
amirs who, appointed by the caliph, were given a 
free hand in their province against payment of 
tribute. Such amirs established dynasties and limited 
their relations with the caliph to receiving his ‘ahd 
(decree of appointment), reciting his name in the 
khufba and striking coins in his name. This was the 
case of the Aghlabids and the Tahirids. Others 
shared with the caliph the attributes of sovereignty 
by adding their own names to his in the khufba and 
on gold coins, for instance the Tdalinids, the 
Ikhshidids, the SAamanids and the Hamdanids. 

We further notice the rise of amirs who conquered 
their territories by force and then sought the ‘ahd 
of the caliph, in order to acquire a legitimate basis 
of their authority. Such were the Saffarids and the 
Ghaznawids. These amirs were practically indepen- 
dent. The Buwayhids, amirs by conquest, went even 
further. They conquered Baghdad, usurped all 
authority from the caliph and made him their 
pensioner, appointed waszirs, and interfered with 
the succession to the caliphate. Only the fact that 
the Caliph was still considered the source of all 
political authority by the people prevented the 
Buwayhids from overthrowing the ‘Abbasids and 
made them seek the ‘ahd from them. 

The Umayyads in Spain called themselves amirs 
until ‘Abd al-Rahmaan al-Nasir assumed the title of 
caliph. Their governors and the governors of the 
Fatimids were called not amir but wali. 

Al-Mawardi (d. 422/1031) reflects the full develop- 
ment of the institution. After distinguishing amirs 
with full powers from amirs with limited powers, he 
deals with the amirate acquired by force (imdrat 
al-istila?) ; he admits this as lawful in order to avoid 
rebellion and division, on condition that the ‘akd 
given requires the amir to follow the shari‘a (cf. Gibb 
in Isl. Cult., 1937). 

On the other hand, during the 4th/roth and 
5th/r1th centuries the traditional bureaucratic 
administration collapsed and was replaced by the 
tule of the military. This influenced the status of 
the amirate, and under the Saldjuks, the Ayyibids 
and the Mamliks, the title amir was given to 
military officers of all ranks (also to the smaller 
Saldjak princes). Ibn Djama‘a (d. 733/1333) reflects 
this development when he states that in his days 
amirs were commanders who were given fiefs in 
order to maintain their troops, and that their 
primary duties were military (Isl. III, 367). 

Bibliography: the main literary source for the 
ancient period is Tabar!, Annales, supplemented by 
the other historians, in particular Baladhurl, Ibn 

‘Akd al-Hakam, Kindi Makrizi and Kalkashandf; 

the primary archaeological sources are the coins 

and (for Egypt under the Umayyads) the papyri. 

See also A. A. Diari, al-Nugum al-islamiyya, and 

the references given in the text. (A. A. Durt) 
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AMIR — ‘AMIR I 





aL-AMIR 31-AHKAM ALLAH ABU SALT AL-MANSOR, 
the tenth Fatimid caliph, b. 13 Muharram 490/ 
3x Dec, 1096. He was proclaimed caliph as a mere 
child of five by the vizier al-Afdal on the death of 
his father al-Musta‘li (14 Safar 495/8 Dec. 1101). 
For the next twenty years the government was in 
the hands of al-Afdal [g.v.]. In 515/1121 al-Afdal 
was assassinated by Nizari emissaries, but the caliph 
was accused of complicity. Al-Ma’min b. al- 
Bataihi (g.v.] was made vizier, but was in his turn 
imprisoned on 4 Ramadan 519/1125 (and executed 
three years later). No new vizier was appointed, 
but the Christian chief collector of revenue, Abi 
Nadjah b. Kanna?, exercised great influence until 
his arrest and execution in 523/1129-30. 

During al-Afdal’s vizierate a certain activity was 
shown against the crusaders and various expeditions 
were undertaken, under the command of Sa‘d al- 
Dawla al-Tawashi (495/1101); Sharaf al-Ma‘ali, al- 
Afdal’s son (496/1102); Tadj al-‘Adjam and Ibn 
Kadi (497/1103); Djamal al-Mulk (498/1104); Sana? 
al-Mulk al-Husayn, another son of al-Afdal (499/ 
1105); and later under that of al-A‘azz (505/1112) 
and Mas‘id (506/1113). (The main base in Palestine 
was ‘Askalan). Nevertheless, the greater part of 
Palestine and the Syrian coast fell into the hand 
of the crusaders; Tartiis, 495/1102; ‘Akka, 497/1103; 
Farablus, 502/1109 [cf. ‘AmMMARIDS]; Sayda, 504/ 
T1111; Sur, 518/1124). Egypt itself was invaded in 
5311/1117 by Baldwin, king of Jerusalem, who took 
Farama and reached Tinnis; he was, however, 
forced to retreat because of his illness and died 
on the way. 

A noteworthy event was the invasion by the 
Luwata in 517/1123, who reached as far as Alexan- 
dria, but were repelled by al-Ma?min. 

During the reign of al-Ainir the Nizari schism, 
which caused the Fatimids to lose the support of 
the greater part of the IsmA‘ili “diaspora”, threatened 
Egypt itself. Al-Ma’miin had to take police measures 
in order to prevent the infiltration of their agents, 
and a great public demonstration was held in Cairo 
(ShawwAl 516/1122) in order to publicize the falsity 
of the Nizari claims and the legality of the Musta‘lian 
line. A document issued on this occasion has been 
preserved under the title of al-Hiddya al-Amiriyya 
(ed. A. A, A. Fyzee, Oxford 1938). 

In 524/1130 a heir, named al-Tayyib, was born to 
al-Amir; his fate, however, is shrouded in obscurity. 
On 2 Dhu ’1-Ka‘da 524/8 Oct. 1130 the caliph was 
assassinated by Nizaris and a period of coups d’état 
followed [cf. AL-AFDAL KUTAYFAT, AL-HAFIZ]. 

Bibliography: Ibn al-Muyassar, Akhbar Misr 

(Mass€), 42-3, 56-74 (some passages which are 

missing in the defective MS are preserved by al- 

Nuwayri, chapter on the Fatimids); Ibn al-Athir, 

index; Ibn Khallikan, nos. 753, 280 (transl. de 

Slane, iii, 455); Abu ’l-Fida? (Reiske-Adler), index; 

Ibn Khaldin, ‘/baz, iv, 68-71; Ibn Taghribirdi, ii, 

326-91 passim; Ibn Dukmak, Imtisadr, index; 

Makrizi, Khitaf, i, 468-93, ii, 181, 289 ff.; Suyiti, 

Husn al-Muhddara, ii, 16 ff.; H. C. Kay, Yaman, 

tts early mediaeval history by Najm al-Din 

‘Omarah al-Hakami, index; Roéhricht, Gesch. d. 

Kénigreiches Jerusalem, passim; R. Grousset, 

Histoire des Croisades, i, passim (especially 218-84, 

597-618); E. Wiistenfeld, Gesch. der Fatimiden- 

Chalifen, 280 ff.; S. Lane-Poole, A hist. of Egypt, 

index; B. Lewis, in History of the Crusades, 

Philadelphia 1956, i, 118-9; S. M. Stern, The 

Epistle of the Fatimid caliph al-Amir (al-Hidaya 

al-Amiriyya, JRAS, 1950, 20-31; idem, The 


succession to the Fatimid caliph al-Amir, Oriens 

1951, 193 ff.; and cf. Bibl. to AL-AFDAL, AL-MA°MUN 

B. AL-BATA7IHI. (S. M. STERN) 

‘AMIR, the name of a South Arabian tribe 
[See pya‘pal}. 

Band ‘AMIR (Beni Amor), a camel- and cattle- 
owning nomadic tribe, pop. approx. 60,000, in 
Western Eritrea and the adjacent area of the 
Sudan. The tribe is divided into 17 sections, some 
speaking Bedja (a hamitic language) others Tigré 
{a semitic one), though there is a firm tradition of 
common descent, traced in considerable detail to 
the ancestor ‘Amir, some to generations ago. This 
applies only to the small ruling caste (mabtdb), not 
to the heterogeneous and much more numerous serf 
population (called hedareb or tigre), which seems 
to have come under Bani ‘Amir domination at 
different times, either through conquest or voluntary 
submission. A few serf groups are subject only to 
the Paramount Chief, while the large majority live 
in hereditary bondage to particular nabtab families, 
tributary to them and charged with all the menial 
tasks, especially herding and milking. The masters, 
in turn, are bound to protect their serfs and care for 
their welfare. Though tempered by personal loyalties, 
the caste division is kept rigid by the prohibition of 
intermarriage and by certain taboos imposed on the 
serfs. Formerly there was also a class of slaves, who 
were the absolute property of their masters. 

The whole tribe is Muslim, though the purity of 
the belief and adherence to observances vary widely 
not only individually but among the sections. Their 
political unity is a tenuous one, resting on a loose 
federation not infrequently threatened by secession. 
Tribal government is in the hands of a paramount 
chief (diglal) and a council of headmen (sherfaf) 
elected by the different sections. Formerly elective, 
the chief’s office became hereditary in 1829, and 
since 1897 separate chiefs, though close kin, have 
been ruling over the Eritrean and Sudanese branches 
of the tribe. 

The relations of the tribe with neighbouring 
groups were, and still are, marked by frequent raids 
and blood feuds. Though internal conflicts were not 
infrequent they never followed class lines. The 
modern political and economic changes, however, 
which seriously weakened mnabidb prestige, also 
caused the serfs to show signs of restiveness, visible 
in sporadic acts of lawlessness and ‘passive resis- 
tance’. 

Bibliography: C. C. Rossini, Principi dt 
Diritio Consuetudinario dell’ Eritrea, 1916; A. 
Pollera, Le Popolazioni indigene dell’ Eritrea, 
Bologna 1935; Races and Tribes of Eritrea, Asmara 
1943; S. H. Longrigg, Short History of Eritrea, 
Oxford 1945; C. G. and B. Z. Seligman, Note on the 
History and present condition of the Beni Amer, 
Sudan Notes and Records, 1930; S. F. Nadel, 
Notes on Bent Amer Society, ibidem, 1945, 51-94; 
S. Hillelson, Aspects of Mohammedanism in 
Eastern Sudan, JRAS, 1937; J. S. Trimingham, 
Islam.in Ethiopia, Oxford 1952, 155-8 and index. 

(S. F. Napgr) 

‘AMIR I. (al-Malik al-ZAfir Salah al-Din) foun- 
ded in Yemen the dynasty of the Bani Tahir, 
after the fall of that of the Rasilids about the 
year 855/1451 in conjunction with his brother ‘Alf 
(al-Malik al-Mudjahid Shams al-Din). He lost his 
life during an unsuccessful attempt to capture the 
town of San‘d? in 870/1466. 

Bibliography: see the following art. 
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‘AMIR II. (b. ‘Abd al-Wahhab, al-Malik al- 
@afir Salah al-Din), was the last prince of the house 
of the Bani Tahir; he ruled in Yemen 894/1488- 
923/1517. Already in 922/1516, the Egyptian admiral 
Husayn occupied the capital of Yemen, Zabid, 
because ‘Amir refused to supply the fleet sent out 
against the Portuguese with provisions. Husayn left 
his brother Barsbay behind in the city; and in the 
following year ‘Amir, who had taken flight together 
with his brother ‘Abd al-Malik, fell in a battle 
with Barsbay. As in the interval the Mamliik dynasty 
had been overthrown by Selim, the Ottoman Sultan, 
Yemen also fell into the power of the Ottomans. 

Bibliography: Kutb al-Din, in Notices et 

Extraits, iv, 421; C. Th. Johannsen, Historia 

Jemanae, 1828, 186 f., 229 f.; Weil, Gesch. d. 

Chalifen, v, 398 f.; Zambaur 121, O. Lofgren, 

Arab. Texte sur Kenntnis der Stadt Aden, index; 

Khalil Edhem, Diiwel-i Islamiyye, 133 f. 

‘AMIR s. ‘ABD at-KAYS (later ‘App ALLAH 
AL-“ANBARI, tabi‘ and ascetic of Basra. His way 
of life attracted the attention of the agent of ‘Uth- 
man, Humran b. Aban, who denounced him to the 
Caliph; ‘Amir was interrogated by ‘Abd Allah b. 
‘Amir and exiled to Damascus where he died, proba- 
bly during the caliphate of Mu‘awiya. His way of 
life seems to have consisted of various kinds of 
abstinence (he despised wealth and women) and 
pious works, and it is possible that the measures 
taken against him were dictated by the desire to 
prevent the advocacy of celibacy at a time when 
Islam needed fighting men; Ibn Kutayba, Ma‘ari}, 
194, States on the other hand that his puritanism 
led to his being suspected of Khiridjism, even 
though these events happened between 29-35/650-6. 
In the eyes of posterity, ‘Amir b. ‘Abd al-Kays is 
not only an eloquent man whose sayings have been 
preserved, but Sifism, which includes him among 
the “eight” principal zuhhad, still recognizes him 
as a forerunner and attributes to him a number of 
miracles. 

Bibliography: Djahiz, Bayan, index; Ibn 
- Kutayba, ‘U yin, i, 308, ii, 370, iii, 184; Baladhuri, 
. Ansab, v, 57-8; Ibn Sa‘d, Tabakdat, vii/1, 73-80; 

Fabari, Ibn al-Athir, index; Abii Nu‘aym, Hilya, 

ii, 87-95, no. 163; Ibn Hadjar, Isaba, no. 6284; 

Massignon, Essat, index; Pellat, Milieu basrien, 96. 

(Cu. PEtiat) 

‘AMIR Bs. SA‘SA‘A, a large group of tribes 
in Western Central Arabia. It is mentioned first in 
a South Arabian inscription of Abraha in 547 or 
544-45 (G. Ryckmans, No. 506, in Le Muséon, 1953; 
J. Ryckmans, ibid., 339-42; Caskel, Entdeckungen in 
Arabien, 1954, 27-31). Judging by that inscription 
and by the later area of the ‘Amir, their original 
area began to the west of the Turaba oasis and 
extended towards the east, past Ranya, to the 
upland south of the Riyad-Mecca road. Here it 
ended at about the 44th degree of longitude, but 
ithe north-western borderline can not be ascertained. 
From this area the tribe of Kilab (b. Rabi‘a b. 
‘Amir) advanced to the north and northwest into 
that territory in which the fimd Dariyya [q.v.] was 
later founded, and into the adjacent southern district 
as far as Siyy to the west; the tribe of Ka‘b (b. Rabi‘a 
b. ‘Amir) advanced to the east and northeast into 
the southern JTuwayk. Only the Hilal (b. ‘Amir) 
never left their territory, Harrat Bani Hilal = 
Harrat al-Nawasif. Earlier inhabitants of the Hima, 
such as a part of the Muharib, the Ghani and the 
Numayr (who are counted among the ‘Amir in later 
genealogies, cf. however ‘Amir b. al-Tufayl, xiii; 1) 
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became more or less dependent on the Kilab, whilst 
the Ka‘b assimilated the little-known inhabitants 
of the Tuwayk oases, and later on settled there 
themselves, particularly the sub-tribés of Dja‘da 
and Harish. Of the sub-tribes of the Kilab, the 
Dibab migrated between the centre of the Hima 
and their old villages near Turaba, the ‘Abd Allah 
along what is today known as ‘Ark al-Subay‘, the 
Abi Bakr migrated from the southern Hima in a 
south-easterly direction to Karish = Karsh on the 
Riyad-Mecca road, and the ‘Amr from the south- 
eastern Hima to Damkh, whence both turned to 
the southwest into the above mentioned upland. 
The sub-tribes of Ka‘b also migrated between their 
old and their new areas: the Kushayr north of the 
Wadi Birk (= Birk)-Surra towards the road, the 
“Adijlan went there along that Wadi, the ‘Ukayl 
migrated from the Wadi Dawasir-Wadi Ranya 
northwards to the upland, but they also went south 
in the direction of Nadjran. Thus the two areas of 
migration touched along a considerable stretch. 
This fact and also the fact their migrating areas 
were large, explains the remarkable solidarity of 
the Ka‘b and the Kilab, while their internal unity, 
as usual, left much to be desired. The Kilab had the 
Ribab and Tamim as neighbours in the east, the 
Asad in the northeast and tribes of the Ghatafan in 
the north and northwest. There was a latent state 
of war with all these, whilst relationships with the 
Sulaym, and especially the Hawazin, in the south- 
west were amicable. To the south, Kilab and Ka‘b 
had a feud with the tribes on the border, especially 
with the Khath‘am, but also with South Arabian 
tribes like the Murad, Suda? and Dju‘fi (of Sa‘d 
al-‘Ashira) which had been bedouinized for some time 
and were pressing towards the north. They did, 
however, live in peace with the Bal-Harith b, Ka‘b 
and their satellites Nahd and Djarm in the Nadjran 
region, until.that peace was broken by ‘Amir b. al- 
Fufayl’s marauding expeditions. Noteworthy among 
the “days” of ‘Amir are the battle of Shi‘b Djabala 
(on the eastern border of the Hima), where they repul- 
sed an army of Asad, Dhubyadn and Darim-Tamim 
ca. 580). 

The house of Dja‘far (rather a family than a 
subtribe before the times of Islam) had some vague 
authority over the Kilab. It held this position 
thanks to a pact with the ‘Amr b. ‘Amir (b. Rabi‘a, 
according to the later genealogy a “brother” of 
the Kilab and Ka‘b), without always being a 
match for the Abi Bakr, the strongest Kilab tribe. 

The ‘Amir, as Hums [9.v.], were on good terms 
with the inhabitants of Mecca. Nevertheless, the 
relations with the rising community of the Muslims 
in Medina were peaceful, since both were opposed to 
the Ghatafan. These relations were not seriously 
threatened—not even by the incident of Bi?’r Ma‘ina 
—until the prophet demanded not only the political, 
but also the religious, union of the tribes. In 629, a 
gang of marauding Muslims penetrated as far as 
Siyy; soon afterwards, the head of the older line of 
the Dja‘far, ‘Alkama b, ‘Ulatha, embraced Islam. 
‘Amir b. al-Jufayl, however, his opponent, remained 
unregenerate. After Muhammad’s victory over the 
Haw4zin near Hunayn (8/630), the ‘Amir effected 
their union without further friction. There was hardly 
any fighting against the ‘Amir in the ridda. 

The part played in the wars of conquest by the 
‘Amir was not considerable. Yet the ‘Ukayl reached 
Spain with the Syrian armies, and the Dja‘da and 
Kushayr reached Persia with those of Kifa and 
Basra. Other groups followed after the conquests. 
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Some ‘Amir settled in Northern Syria and others on 
the far side of the Euphrates. There they settled on 
the land, whilst those on this side of the Euphrates 
slowly reverted to a nomad existence. Here we meet 
of the old units of ‘Amir: Kilab, Kushayr, ‘Adjlan, 
“Ukayl, as well as Numayr. The Kilab remained on 
the Syrian side. From them sprang the Mirdasid 
(q.v.] dynasty. The Numayr and ‘Ukayl, however, 
went over to the Djazira between 940 and 955. Some 
decades later, their leaders attained political power 
there (cf. NUMAYRIDS, ‘UKAYLIDS]. 

There was little immediate change amongst 
those ‘Amir who had stayed in Arabia, Through the 
establishing of the Himd, the existing dissensions 
between the Dja‘far on the one side and the Dibab 
and Abia Bakr on the other grew worse, while the 
‘Ukayl temporarily occupied areas near Bisha and 
Tathlith which had been left empty after emigration. 
Larger displacements did not occur until after the 
first ‘Abbasids. The Kushayr advanced into the 
steppes to the northwest until the Numayr stopped 
them, The Kilab were also concerned, in the Central 
Arabian risings shortly before the middle of the 
gth century (defeated 846). After the annihilation 
of the Numayr (847), the Kilab began to advance 
from the west, and the ‘Ukayl from the south, into 
areas which had been swamped by the former for so 
long. The expeditions of the East-Arabian Karma- 
tians started a new wave of migrations: in the east, 
the Khafadja [g.v.)}—‘Ukayl and later the Muntafik 
{g.v.], reached ‘Irak, the ‘Ukayl] in the west reached 
Palestine, and the Kilab Transjordania. 

There were no important poets among the Kilab 
before the last quarter of the 6th century (Labid, 
‘Amir b. al-Tufayl); among the Ka‘b until shortly 
before the hidjra (al-Nabigha al-Dja‘di). Of the poets 
of early Islam Tahman must be mentioned among 
the Kilab, Ibn Mukbil al-‘Adjlani and Muzahim al- 
‘Ukayli among the Ka‘b. 

Bibliography: The diwans of the poets 
mentioned above [cf. articles on each}; Naka id 
Diarir wa’l-Farazdak, ed. Bevan, passim; Wakidi, 
transl. Wellhausen, 308; Wellhausen, Skizzen, iv, 
115, 142-6; the Arabic Geographers; Max Freiherr 
von Oppenheim, Die Beduinen, i, 58f., 222-7, 
281, ii, 174, iii, 12-8, 127-32, 208 ff. (Cf. also 
HILAL, KUSHAYR, NUMAYR, SUKAYL.] 

(W. CasKEL) 

‘AMIR Bs. aL-TUFAYL, ancient Arab hero 
and poet, sprung from the Malik, the younger line 
of the Dja‘far b. Kilab, belonging to ‘Amir b. 
Sa‘sa‘a. In the nineties and past the threshold of the 
7th century he took part in many marauding 
expeditions, sometimes leading his own men. After 
the death of his father, who appears to have fallen 
in the south fighting against the Khath‘am, he took 
over the conduct of the war until the loss of an eye 
at the battle of Fayf al-Rih (against the Khath‘am, 
ca, 614) rendered him unsuited for this post. In the 
beginning he suffered some setbacks, and he him- 
self lost eight or nine of his relatives. In one battle 
other tribes of the ‘Amir b, Sa‘sa‘a must have 
suffered grievously, for bitter reproaches were made 
to him from their side. The unfortunate result of 
Fayf al-Rih was not his fault; nevertheless the 
Dja‘far held him responsible for the loss of men and 
horses. It is possible that this dissension formed the 
basis for the legal contest, or the struggle for prece- 
dence, which brook out a short time after between 
‘Amir and the head of the older line, ‘Alkama b. 
‘ulatha. Though the arbiter gave no verdict; ‘Amir 
recovered his good reputation through this suit; the 


poet al-A‘sha seems to have provided essential help 
in accomplishing this. After the death of his uncle 
‘Amir Abii Bard? (ca. 4-5/624-5), he became, formally, 


| the head of the Dja‘far, the mightiest Bedotin 


Dn 


leader of Central Arabia, as before he had been 
the greatest warrior. 

Legend connects ‘Amir several times with the 
Prophet and depicts him as his bitterest Bedouin 
opponent. He is supposed to have attacked Muslim 
missionaries treacherously at Bi?r Ma‘ina and have 
organised a plot to assassinate the Prophet. This is 
true to the extent that he did not submit to the 
sovereignty of Medina and died a heathen, probably 
shortly before the taking of Mecca. The accusation 
of treachery goes back to an exchange of hidjé? 
between the poets of Medina and those of the 
Dja‘far (the verses of whom have been lost or 
suppressed). In this ‘Amir was accused of occasioning 
the catastrophe of Ma‘iina by breaking the covenant 
of protection. It is true that there was an engagement 
of protection entered into by his uncle, only that 
‘Amir could not fulfil it among the Sulaym, who 
had killed the “holy band’, in reality a pillaging 
expedition; cf. Lyall, Diwans, 84-91. 

The fragmentary impression left by the diwan of 
‘Amir is caused not only by the unsatisfactory 
tradition. ‘Amir appears really to have cultivated 
only the small forms of fakky and hidja?. In the 
case of no. 29 he created a perfect work of art 
through expansion of a framework which also 
occurs elsewhere; no. 11 is moving through its 
humanity, the complaint about the loss of his eye. 
In no, 16 he shows himself, uplifted by a recently 
won victory, equal to the hurtful scorn of al- 
Nabigha. 

Bibliography: The Diwans of ‘Abid Ibn al- 
Abras and ‘Amir Ibn at-Tufail, ed. Sir Charles 
Lyall, 1913; A‘sha (Geyer), nos. 18,19; Labid 
(Brockelmann), nos. 45, 51; Mufaddaliyyat 
(Lyall), no. 5; Aghani*, xv, 50-4, 132; Ibn al- 
Athir, i, 482 f., 484 f.; Ibn ‘Abd Rabbih, ‘/7&d, iii, 
ayyam, nos. 15, 16; Mufaddaliyyat, 30-4, 704 ff.; 
Nakasd (Bevan), 469-72 and index. (The prose 
texts have no independent historical value and can 
serve only in helping to understand the poems.) 

(W. CaskEL) 

AMIR AKHOR, in Persian Mir Axnodr, “high 
equerry’, one of the highest officials in the court 
of Oriental princes. Under the Mamliks the amir 
akhur was the supervisor of the royal stables. He 
was generally an amir of a thousand and had under his 
orders three amirs of fourty. In the Circassian period 
he occupied the fourth place among the grand 
amirs, cf. A. N. Poliak, Feudalism in Egypt, Syria, 
etc., London 1939, 30; D. Ayalon, Studies on the 
Structure of the Mamluk Army, BSOAS, 1954, 63, 68. 

(D. AYALon) 

AMIR ‘ALI, Sayyip (1849-1928), Indian jurist 
and writer, descended from a Shi‘ite family which 
had come from Khurasan with Nadir Shah and 
remained in India, finding service with successively 
the Mughal and Awadh courts and finally the East 
India Company. He was educated at the Muhsiniyya 
(“Hooghly”) College near Calcutta, where he learned 
Arabic and also came into close contact with the 
English and their literature, as well as studying 
their law (see his Memoirs, in IC, 1931-2). He was 
in England in 1869-73, being called to the Bar in 
1873, and settled there permanently with his 
English wife (née Isabelle Ida Konstam) on retirement 
from the Bengal High Court in 1904. His activities 
were significant in many fields: as a professor of 
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Islamic Law,.at the Bar, on the Bench, in social 
service, government administration, politics, and as 
a writer. Some of his works became, and have 
remained, standard authorities for Anglo-Moham- 
medan Law. In 1883 he became one of the three 
Indian members (and the only Muslim) on the 
Viceroy’s Council, and in 1909 he was appointed 
the first Indian member of the Judicial Committee 
of the Privy Council in London. In the field of 
social service he sponsored a juvenile reformatory 
in ‘Alipur (Calcutta), and in London he was a 
protagonist in the British Red Crescent Society. 

On the political front he founded in 1877 a 
“National Mahommedan [sic] Association”, which 
presently was a nation-wide organization with 34 
branches from Madras to Karachi; its programme 
was ‘‘primarily to promote good feeling and fellow- 
ship between the Indian races and creeds, at the 
same time to protect and safeguard Mahommedan 
interests and help their political training’ (Memoirs, 
1932, 10). Amir ‘Ali sensed, expressed and fostered 
a nascent political self-consciousness in Indian 
Islam, disagreeing with the then conviction of Sir 
Sayyid Ahmad Khan {see AHMAD KHAN] as to the 
adequacy of modern (western) education for the 
Indian-Muslim community as a guarantee of its 
position in the country. After moving to England 
he was instrumental in setting up the London 
branch of the Muslim League (speech in IC, 1932, 
335 ff.); his loyalty to and real affection for Britain 
ldd him, however, to resign in 1913 when the League 
joined with the Indian National Congress in talk of 
“Home Rule.” He was involved in negotiations in 
London over the projects for political reforms in 
India. After the First World War he came into 
prominence as London champion of the kh léfat 
movement; a letter to ‘Ismet Pasha signed by him 
and the Agha Khan, being published in Istanbul 
before reaching the government in Ankara, roused 
drastic opposition in Turkey, where the khiladfa was 
presently abolished altogether. 

It is, however, as a writer that his basic contri- 
bution was made. While a student at the Inner 
Temple, he wrote in answer to a western account of 
Islam a study of Muhammad’s life and message, 
which was published in London (1873). This became 
the basis of a developing work which he subsequently 
kept revising and republishing throughout his life, 
under the eventual title of The Spirit of Islam 
(editions in 1891, 1922, 1953). This liberal modernist 
interpretation of Islam was favourably received and 
has remained influential in the West; its influence in 
the Muslim world, not least outside of India, has also 
been marked, and it has been translated into Turkish. 

His other major book (apart from legal works), A 
Short History of the Saracens (London 1899; 10th 
tepr. (revised) 1951; also in Urdu transl.), also 
contributed to a new attitude towards the Islamic 
past on the part of many, both western and Muslim. 
These two books, and the other smaller presen- 
tations on Islam which he proferred, were supple- 
mented by a steady stream of articles, both in India 
and especially in Britain (chiefly in the Nineteenth 
Century), in which he pleaded the cause of Islam 
before the bar of world opinion. His historical 
significance lies in considerable part in his role in 
the creation of favourable appreciation of Islam in 
the West, and perhaps also in awakening or facili- 
tating such a favourable appreciation of Islam 
among westernized Muslims. 

Bibliography: In addition to works ment:- 
oned in the article; Bibliography of Amir ‘Ali’s 


writings, by W. C. Smith, Islamic Review, London; 

Eminent Mussulmans, Madras c. 1922, 145-76; W. 

C. Smith, Modern Islém in India*, London 1947, 

index; H. R. A. Gibb, Modern Trends in Islam, 

Chicago 1947, index. (W. CANTWELL SMITH) 

AMIR DAD, “amir of justice’, minister of 
justice during the Saldjik rule, especially in Asia 
Minor; other amirs bore this name as a fixed title 
(cf. Ibn al-Athir, index s.v.). 

AMIR at-HADJDJ, leader of the caravan 
of pilgrims to Mecca. In 9/630, after which date 
non-Muslims were excluded from the fadjdi, the 
Prophet nominated Abi Bakr to conduct the 
pilgrimage and to prevent pagans from taking part 
in it. In 10/631 he presided over it himself. There- 
after this duty belonged directly to the caliphs, who 
either undertook it themselves or nominated an 
official to act in their place (e.g. the Governor of 
Mecca or Medina, a high official etc.). When the 
authority of the Caliph was disputed, there were 
sometimes several rival leaders of pilgrimages to the 
Holy Places (e.g. in 68/688 there were four, of whom 
one was ‘Abd Allah b. Zubayr). Great importance 
was attached to the function of presiding at the 
ceremonies, which entailed authority over all the 
assembled pilgrims (hadjdja bi ’l-nds). When this 
president came from the seat of the caliphate, the 
sources sometimes underlined his role as leader of 
a particular caravan, for example by calling him 
amir al-hadidj al-‘Iraki.. Under the shadowy ‘Abb4sid 
Caliphs of Cairo (after 660/1262) the office became 
secularized and nominations were made by the 
Mamlik sultans. The amir al-hadjdj al-Misri, 
usually a commander of a thousand appointed 
annually, claimed pre-eminence at the Holy Places, 
The title of amir al-hadjdj was sometimes used for 
the leaders of other caravans (Damascus, ‘Irak). 
Each of these had absolute authority over his own 
pilgrims (supply organization, travel arrangements, 
protection of merchants, the sick and the poor, 
police duties, application of Kur’dnic penalties), He 
was assisted by a specialized staff, and took any 
measures necessary to avoid attack by Bedouin. 
The Mamluk sultans of Cairo used their amir al- 
kddjdj to support their policy of establishing gradual 
control over the Hidj4z, symbolized by the makhmal 
{g.v.], and to distribute gifts or surve {¢.v.], The 
Ottoman sultans did the same after 923/1517, but 
their amir al-hadjdj (Cairo, Damascus and, for a 
short period, Yemen), were appointed for a period 
of years until recalled. In Egypt under the Ottomans, 
up to the end of the 18th century, one of the principal 
beys held the post. The discharge of their duties 
necessitated heavy expenditure, a large part of 
which was met by the sultans; but as a result of the 
fact they received many gifts; that the effects of 
those who died on the way without heirs legally 
reverted to them, and that they carried on trade 
on their own account, the holders of this office 
could make a handsome profit. It was a great 
honour to be required to fill the post. Ibn Sa‘td, 
who ruled the Hidjiz from 1924-5, prohibited any 
practice which recalled former Egyptian or Ottoman 
control of the Holy Places. The military escorts and 
the mahmal which formerly accompanied the amir 
al-kadjidj could no longer appear in Sa‘idi Arabia. 
The amir al-hadjdj had now only a diplomatic role, 
andt he ministries of their respective countries dealt 
with the material organization of the pilgrimages. 
In 1954, Egypt abolished the title of amir al-hadjdi, 
replacing it by vrais ba‘that al-hadjdj (Head of the 
Pilgrimage Mission). 
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Bibliography: J. Jomier, Le Mahkmal et la 
caravane égyptienne des pélerins de La Mecque, 
Cairo 1953 and references quoted. (J. JomrER) 
AMIR HAMZA (see HAMzA B. ABD AL-MuqTAL' 8]. 
AL-AMIR at-KABIR, “great amir”, title which 

had originally been granted in the Mamlik kingdom to 
‘tall those who had seniority in service and in years” 
Consequently there was a whole group of amirs of 
which every individual was called al-amir al-kabir. 
In the days of Shaykhin al-‘Umari (752/1352) the 
title became reserved for the commander-in-chief 
(atabak al-‘asadkir) of the kingdom. From that 
date onward it became the most common title 
of the commander-in-chief beside that of his rank. 

Bibliography: M. van Berchem, CIA, L’Egyp- 
te, 276, 290, 452, 593; Makrizi, Histoire des Sultans 
Mamlouks, transl. Quatremére, i, 3; Poliak and 
Ayalon, as quoted in amir AKHUR. 

(D. Ayaton) 

AMIR KHAN, 1768-1834, the famous Pathan 
predatory chief and associate of Djaswant Rao 
Holkar, was born at Sambhal in the Muradabad 
district of Rohilkhand. As a young man he and his 
adherents were employed by various zaminddrs and 
Maratha officials as sthbandi troops for the collection 
of the revenues. He rapidly developed into a leader 
of banditti and as such was successively employed 
by the rulers of Bhopal, Indore and Djaypir. In 
1798 he received the title of nawab from Djaswant 
Rao Holkar. The following year he plundered 
Saugor and the surrounding country. In 1809, in 
combination with the Pindaris, he planned to 
attack Berar but his designs were frustrated by 
Lord Minto’s despatch of troops to that area. By 
the year 1817 the strength of his army had increased 
to 8,000 infantry, 20,000 cavalry, and 200 guns. In 
the same year, realizing the strength of the British, 
he concluded a treaty with Lord Hastings, the 
governor-general, by which, provided he disbanded 
his army, he was guaranteed in the possession of 
his territories. He thus became the founder of the 
state of Tonk [q.v.] which, since 1948, has been 
merged into the Union of Radjastan. 

Bibliography: Busawun Lal, Memoirs of the 
Puthan Soldier of Fortune the Nuwab Ameer-ood- 
Dowlah Mohummud Ameer Khan compiled in 
Persian, translated into English by H. T. Prinsep, 
Calcutta 1832; J. Malcolm, A Memoir of Central 
India, London 1823; M. S. Mehta, Lord Hastings 
and the Indian States, Bombay 1930; H. T. 
Prinsep, History of the Political and Military 
Transactions during the Administration of the 
Marquess of Hastings, 1825; Treaties, Engagements 
and Sanads (ed. C. U. Aitchison, 1909) Vol. iii, 
No. xcix. (C. Corin Davies) 
AMIR KHUSRAW Dintawi, the great Indo- 

Persian poet, was born in 651/1253 at Patiy4li 
in the district of Etah, Uttar Pradesh, India. His 
father, Sayf al-Din Mahmid, was a Turk who had 
entered India in the time of Sultan Shams al-Din 
Titutmish under whom he took service as an army 
officer. His mother was a daughter of ‘Imad al- 
Mulk, muster master of the kingdom. Amir 
Khusraw, according to his own statements, early 
showed great promise as a poet. From the age 
of eight when his father died, Amir Khusraw was 
cared for by his maternal grandfather. After the 
latter’s death, Amir Khusraw took service with 
£Ala? al-Din Kishli Khan, nephew of Sultan Balban 
and then with Nasir al-Din Bughra Khan, son 
of the sultan, when he was appointed governor of 
Samana. After accompanying Bughra Khan to 
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Bengal, Amir Khusraw returned to Dihli and 
accepted the patronage of the sultan’s eldest son, 
Muhammad K4?4n Malik and accompanied him to 
Multan. In 683/1284 Muhammad was killed in 
battle with the Mongols and Amir Khusraw himself 
was captured only to escape soon after. He returned 
to Dihli and attached himself to Malik ‘Ali Sardjandar 
Hatam Khan and went with him to Oudh when 
Sultan Muizz al-Din Kaykubad went to meet his 
father Bughra Khan in 686/1287. Hatam Khan was 
appointed governor of Oudh and Amir Khusraw 
remained with him for two years before seeking 
permission to return to Dehli, where he accepted 
the patronage of the Sultan. 

In the reign of Djalal al-Din Khaldji 689/1290- 
695/1295, Amir Khusraw was given a royal pension 
of twelve hundred tankahs annually and, according 
to Barni, was a great favourite of the Sultan. But 
on the murder of Djalal al-Din Khaldji the poet 
transferred his allegiance to his assassin Ala? al-Din 
Khalji who confirmed him in his pension but proved 
an exacting patron. ‘Ala al-Din Khaldji’s reign, 
695/1295 to 715/1315, saw Amir Khusraw’s most 
prolific period. Amir Khusraw also enjoyed favour 
under Sultans Kutb al-Din Mubarak Shah 716/1316- 
720/1320 and Ghiyath al-Din Tughluk, 720/1320- 
7725/1325. : 

During his lifetime, Amir Khusraw became a 
disciple of the Cishti saint Nizim al-Din Awliya of 
Ghiyathpir and when the poet died in 725/1325, a 
few months after the accession of Sultan Muhammad 
Tughluk, he was buried at the foot of Nizam al-Din 
Awliya’s grave. 

The following works of Amir Khusraw are extant. 
(1) Five diwans, viz., (a) Tubkfat al-Sighdr, poems 
of adolescence collected about 671/1272; (b) Wasat 
al-Hayat, poems of middle life collected originally 
about 683/1284; (c) Ghurrat al-Kamal, poems of 
maturity collected originally about 693/1293; 
(d) Bakiyya Nakiyya, collected about 716/1316; 
(e) Ntha@yat al-Kamal, collected about 725/1325- 

(2) The Khamsa, viz., (a) MatlaS al-Anwar, 
698/1298; (b) Shirin u-Khusraw, 698/1298; (c) A>ina- 
t Stkandari, 699/1299; (d) Hasht Bihisht, 701/1301; 
(e) Madjniin u-Layla, 698/1298. 

(3) The Ghazaliyyat, or lyrical poems. 

(4) The Prose Works, viz., (a) Khaza?in al-Futih, 
the victories of Sultan ‘Al4? al-Din Khaldji; (b) Afdat 
al-Fawd°id, a collection of the sayings of Nizam 
al-Din Awliya presented to the saint in 719/1319; 
(c) I%ajaz-4 Khusrawi, completed in 719/1319, speci- 
mens of elegant prose composition. 

(5) The historical poems, viz., (a) Kirdn al-Sa‘dayn, 
completed in 688/1289, a mathnawi on the meeting 
of Sultan Mu‘izz al-Din Kaykubad and his father 
Nasir al-Din Bughra Khan on the banks of the 
Sardjt in Oudh.; (b) Miftah al-Futéh, a mathnawt 
on four victories of Djalal al-Din Firiz Khaldji, 
completed in 690/1291 and forming part of the 
Ghurrat al-Kamél. (c) Duwal Rani Khidr Khan or 
‘Ashika, a mathnawi completed in 715/1316 on the 
love story of Khidr Khan, son of Sultan ‘Ala? al-Din 
Khaldji, and Devaldi, the daughter of Radja Karn 
of Nahrw4la, with a later continuation telling of 
Khidr Khan’s estrangement from his father, his 
confinement in the fortress of Gwalior, his blinding 
and eventual murder at the instigation of Malik 
Kafir; (d) Nuk Sipihr, a mathnawi describing the 
glories of Sultan Kutb al-Din Mubarak Shah Khaldji’s 
time, completed in 718/1218; (e) Tughluk-nama, a 
mathnawi on the victory of Ghiyath al-Din Tughluk 
over Khusraw Khan in 720/1320. 
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Amir Khusraw and the History of his 
Times. The works of Amir Khusraw provide the 
fullest single expression extant of medieval Indo- 
Muslim civilisation. They reveal, as perhaps does 
no other surviving body of Indo-Persian literature 
of. the time, the religious, ethical, cultural and 
aesthetic ideas of courtly, educated and wealthy 
Indian Muslims of the 8th/14th and gth/15th centuries, 

Amir Khusraw was not an historian. No more 
in his “historical poems” than in his diwans and 
ghazals does he attempt a critical account of the 
buman past. Amir Khusraw wrote to please his 
patrons by appealing to their imaginations, emotions 
and to their vanity as courtly educated Muslims. 
For Amir Khusraw the life of man in history is a 
pageant of stereotyped formal action by god-like 
sultans and great men, who personify Muslim ideals 
of conduct. 

Bibliography: Storey, Section II, Fasciculus 
3.M. History of India, London 1939; Muhammad 
Wahid Mirza, Life and Times of Amir Khusrau, 
Calcutta 1935. {P. Harpy) 
AMIR MADJLIS, master of audiences or 

ceremonies, one of the highest dignitaries of the 
Saldjaks of Asia Minor (see saLDJUxk). In the Mamlik 
kingdom the amir madjlis had charge of the physi- 
cians, oculists and the like. The sources do not 
elucidate the connection between the rank of amir 
madjlis and this particular task, which seems to be 
of no special importance. Althe 1 the rank of 
amir madjlis was in the early Mamlus period superior 
to that of amir stlah (q.v.], neither of them was of 
great significance at that time. In the Circassian 
period the amir madjlis, though inferior to the amir 
stlah, was third in importance amongst the highest 
amirs of the kingdom. 

Bibliography: Makrizi, Histoire des Sultans 
mamlouks (transl. Quatremére), ii/t, 97; M. van 
Berchem, CIA, L’Egypte, 274, 585; M. Gaudefroi- 
Demombynes, La Syrie etc., p. lvii; L. A. Mayer, 
Saracenic Heraldry, 69, tor etc.; D. Ayalon, in 
BSOAS, 1954, 59; 69. {D. AyALon) 
AMIR aL-MU°>MININ, ‘Commander of the Be- 

lievers”’ (the translation “Prince of the Believers” 
is- neither philologically nor historically correct), 
title adopted by ‘Umar b. al-Khatt4b on his election 
as caliph. Amir, as a term designating a person 
invested with command (amr), and more especially 
military command, is in this general sense com- 
pounded with al-mu?minin to designate the leaders 
of various Muslim expeditions both in the lifetime 
of the Prophet and after, e.g. Sa‘d b. Abi Wakkas 
[q.v.], the commander of the Muslim army against 
the Persians at Kadisiyya. Its adoption as a title 
by ‘Umar may more probably, however, be con- 
nected with the Kur’anic verse ‘Obey God and 
obey the Apostle and those invested with command 
(ult ’l-amr) among you” (iv, 58/62). From this time 
until the end of the Caliphate as an institution, 
amir al-mwminin was employed exclusively as the 
Pprotocollary title of a caliph, and among 
the Sunnis its adoption by a ruler implied a claim 
to the office of caliph [see KHaLira], whether in its 
universal significance (as by the Umayyads, ‘Abba- 
sids, and the Shi‘ite Fatimids) or as implying. 
independent Islamic authority (as by the Umayyads 
in al-Andalus from 316/928 [see ‘ABD AL-RAHMAN III], 
the Mu?minids in the Maghrib [see E. Lévi-Provengal, 
Trente-sept lettres officielles almohades, Hesp., 1941, 
1-ff.], and several of the minor dynasties in al- 
Andalus before and after the Muwahhid conquest). 
The Mu’minid caliphate was claimed from 650/1253 
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by the Hafsid amirs of Lfrikiya, and was after the 
extinction of the ‘Abbasid caliphate at Baghdad in 
656/1258 fleetingly recognized as the universal 
caliphate by the Mamluk sultans of Egypt, until 
their establishment of the new line of ‘Abbasid 
caliphs in Cairo [see ‘aBBAsIDs]. In the Maghrib 
itself the Hafsid claim was contested by the Marinids 
in Morocco, who also adopted the title of amir al- 
meminin in the 8th/14th century, and were 
followed by all the succeeding dynasties in Morocco. 

By the political jurists the title amir al-mu?minin 
was interpreted in a general sense, without special 
reference to command in the Holy War, except in 
so far as the proclamation of d@jihdd remained a 
prerogative of the caliphate. In other Muslim 
circles, however, especially among the Zaydis (see 
below), its association with active prosecution of 
the djihad still survived. In this sense it was 
occasionally employed by the early Ottoman sultans 
{see H. A. R. Gibb, in Bibl.); but it was never 
formally adopted by their successors as implying a 
claim to the universal] caliphate, even after the 
occupation of Egypt by Salim I in 922/1517. In the 
same sense it was assumed by various leaders of 
Muslim armies in West Africa [see AHMAD AL- 
SHAYKH and AHMAD LoBBo], and is still employed 
as the style of their successors in N. Nigeria. 

Among the Shi‘a, the Imamis in general limit the 
title to ‘Ali b. Abi Talib exclusively; the IsmA‘ilis 
apply it ta such of the Fatimid caliphs as each sect 
recognizes; while the Zaydis regard it as legimately 
claimed by any ‘Alid who seeks to establish his 
claim by force of arms (hence its present use by the 
Imams of al-Yaman). Among the Khawaridj the 
title was rarely used, except by the Rustamids [g.v.] 
of Tahart. 

Very occasionally the term is applied in a figurative 
sense to outstanding scholars; e.g. the traditionist 
Shu‘ba b. al-Hadjdjadj is described as amir al- 
mweminin fi ’l-riwaya (Abii Nu‘aym, Hilyat al- 
Awliya’, vii, 144), and the grammarian Abi Hayyan 
al-Gharnati as amir al-mu?minin fi 'l-nakbw(Mak- 
kari, Analectes, 826). 

Bibliography: M. van Berchem, Titres calt- 
fiennes d’Occident, JA 1907/i, 245-335; E. Tyan, 
Institutions de Droit public musulman. I. Le Caktfat, 
Paris 1954, esp. 198 ff.; H. A. R. Gibb, Some 
Considerations etc., Archives a’ Histoire et de Droit 
ortental, iii, Wetteren 1948, 401-10. See also general 
works under KHALIFA. (H. A. R. Giss) 
AMIR aLt-MUSLIMIN, i.e. lord of the 

Muslims, a title which the Almoravids first 
assumed, in contra-distinction to Amir al-Mu?minin 
[¢.v.]. The latter title was born by the independant 
dynasties; the Almoravids, however, recognized the 
supremacy of the ‘Abbasids and did not wish to 
arrogate to themselves this title of the Caliphs. So 
they established a kind of sub-caliphate with a title 
of their own. Afterwards the African and Spanish 
princes bore either the one or the other of these titles, 
according as they sought after the independent 
caliphate or recognized any. supremacy. 

Bibliography: M. van Berchem, Titres califiens 
a@’Occident (Journ. As., series 10, ix, 245-335). 

(A. J. WENSINCK) 

AMIR SILAH, grand master of the armour. 
In the Mamlak kingdom he was in charge of the 
armour-bearers (silaékda@riyya) and supervised the 
arsenal (stlékkhana). It was his duty to bear the 
sultan’s arms in public ceremonies and to convey 
them to him in battle and other occasions. In the 
early Mamluk period the office of amir silah was not 
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very high (cf. amIR MADJLIS); under the Circassians 
it was the second office among the highest amirs 
of the kingdom. The amir silak had the right of 
sitting as the ras al-maysara in the sultan’s presence. 

Bibliography: L. A. Mayer, Saracenic He- 
raldry, index; D. Ayalon, in BSOAS, 1954, 60, 
68, 69. (D. AYALon) 
AMIR aL-UMARA?, chief Emir, commander- 

in-chief of the army. As the name shews this dignity 
was originally confined to the military command. 
But the pretorians continued to become more 
powerful, and already the first bearer of the title, the 
eunuch Minis, soon became the real ruler, for it was 
to him that the weak and incapable Caliph al- 
Muktadir owed his rescue on the occasion of the 
conspiracy on behalf of ‘Abd Allah b. al-Mu‘tazz 
in 296 (908). After the appointment of Muhammed 
b. Ra&ik the governor of WAsit in 324 (Nov. 936) 
as Amir al-Umara? by the Caliph al-Radi, this des- 
perate ruler could not but hand over to him the 
entire civil authority, and his name was even 
mentioned in the public prayers together with that 
of the Caliph. So the Emirs became in reality virtua 
rulers, while the Caliphs sank more and more to 
mere shadows of their former power. 

This title is very rarely met with in Mamlik 
sources, According to one source it was synonymous 
with baklarbaki, a title given to the atabak al-‘asakir. 
It seems, however, that other amirs also bore the 
same title. Cf. D. Ayalon, in BSOAS, 1954, 59. 

In Ottoman usage amir al-umard? and its equi- 
valent mir-i mirdn are common synonyms for 
beylerbeyi (q.v.]. 

Bibliography: Ibn al-Athir (ed. Tornb.), viii, 
ro et seg.; Weil, Gesch. d. Chalifen, ii, 543 et seq.; 
Miiller, Der Islam im Morgen- und Abendland, i, 
532 et seg.; Muir, The Caliphate, its rise, decline 
and fall (3" ed.), 568; Defrémery, Mémoire relatif 
aux Emirs al Oméra. (K. V. ZETTERSTEEN *) 
AMIRGHANIYYA [see MiRGHANIYYA). 
‘AMIRI (not Amiri, as often implied in literature), 

territory of the ‘Amir, a sub-tribe of the Dja‘da, 
forming one of the ‘nine cantons” in the Western 
Aden Protectorate, with some 27,000 inhabitants 
(Brit. Agency, 1946). The sultan (amir) resides at 
Pali‘ (Dhala), a small town on the south-eastern slope 
of Djabal Djihaf, about 10 miles south of Ka‘taba 
and the border of Yaman. According to von Maltzan 
the name Shafil was applied not only to the country 
and the capital (Bilad Shafil) but also to the reigning 
sultan, a mamluk of the Zaydi Imams of Yaman 
who had made hiinself independent and created 
fairly good order in the district. A treaty with the 
British was signed in 1904 and supplemented in 
1944 by an adviser agreement with the Government 
of Aden, which gives instructions to the tribal 
guards of the amir. Dali‘ has a permanent military 
landing ground for aicraft. A sub-grade school has 
an average of jo pupils. 

Bibliography: v. Maltzan, Reise, 353 ff. (with 
full details); Abdullah Mansdr (Wyman Bury), 
The land of Uz, 1911, 17 ff.; and the references 
given in SaLawl. (O. Lércren) 
‘AMIRIDS, the descendants (and clients of al- 

Mansir b. Abi ‘Amir [¢.v.], in the first place his 
sons ‘Abd al-Malik and ‘Abd al-Rahm§n [gq.v.}. ‘Abd 
al-‘Aziz al-Mansir, a son of ‘Abd al-Rahman, founded 
the dynasty of the ‘Amirids in Valencia, where he 
ruled 412-53/1021-61. He was succeeded by his son 
£Abd al-Malik al-Muzaffar [¢.v.], 453-7/1061-5. After 
a ten years’ interval under al-Ma’min of Toledo, 
“Abd al-Malik’s brother, Abii Bakr b. ‘Abd al-‘Aziz, 


ruled in Valencia 468-78/1075-85. In this last year 
the city was wrested from Abi Bakr’s son, the kagt 
‘Uthm4n b. Abi Bakr, and fell into the power of 
al-Kadir, who had been dethroned in Toledo. [For 
further details, see BALANSIYA.] — To the former 
clients of the house belong Muharak and Mugzaffar, 
who ruled Valencia for a short time from 401/r1o10-1 
onwards, and Mudjahid al-‘Amiri [¢.v.], who became 
the ruler of Denia and the Balearic Islands. 
(C. F. StyBotp *) 

AL-SAMK, large alluvial plain of northern Syria, 
situated N-E of Antioch and framed in the tectonic 
depression which separates the Elma Dagh, or 
Amanus, from the Kurd Dagh, and which stretches 
as far as the lower spurs of the Taurus. With a mean 
elevation of 260 ft. above sea level, it is largely 
covered by a lake fringed with marshes, called 
Buhayrat Antakiyya (‘‘the lake of Antioch’) or 
Buhayrat Yaghra, and in Turkish Ak Deniz; fed 
from the north by the ‘Afrin [q.v.] and the Kara Su, 
streams which are violent when in spate, the lake 
discharges its waters in the direction of the Orontes 
which, before receiving this outlet, the Kiidiik ‘Ast, 
follows the depression without discharging its waters 
into it; it flows several metres above the depression 
and is separated from it by an alluvial or rocky 
shelf. The marsh, which varies in size with the 
season, lends itself to the raising of buffalo and to 
fishing (eels and silurus; hence the alternative name 
Buhayrat al-Sillawr, which appears in the ‘Casal 
Sellorie”’ of the Crusaders), while the perpetually 
flooded areas bordering the marsh are reserved for 
the extensive cultivation of cereals. 

About the gth century before Christ, Assyrian 
inscriptions point to a kingdom centred on the plain 
of Antioch, the lake -being perhaps of less con- 
sequence than now, named ‘Unki; the toponym 
‘amk, Semitic in origin and vouched for by the 
Aramaic stele of King Zakir, derives from a common 
noun which still has the meaning in Arabic of 
‘depression’, or more exactly, according to Ibn 
Khurradadhbih (97), ‘“‘any prairie surrounded by 
mountains”; this explains the title S‘amk Tizin 
formerly given by historians to this country, as 
distinct from the ‘amk Mar‘ash ([q.v.] further north. 

As a corridor region commanding the approaches 
to Antioch, the plain of the ‘Amk, under the nanie 
of Amykés Pedion, was the site of important battles 
in the Hellenistic era. After the Muslim conquest, it 
became part of the disputed zone between the Arabs 
and the Byzantines, to whom it was given by the 
treaty of 359/969. Guarded by various forts which 
cut it off from the Syrian hinterland (Artah, ‘Imm, 
Harim, Tizin), it was, like Antioch, momentarily 
reoccupied by the Muslims; the latter had to cede 
it to the Crusaders, and it was only finally recovered 
by Nir al-Din in 543/1149 after the battle fought 
near Yaghrd, a place situated north of the lake where 
the sultan Kayt-bay later camped during his famous 
tour of inspection of the Syrian territories. During 
the Mamlak and Ottoman periods, the ‘Amk formed 
part of the province of Aleppo, and was crossed by 
the routes from Antioch to Aleppo (via Djisr al-Hadid, 
south of the lake) and from Antioch to Mar‘ash, and 
by the post road Ayas-Baghras-Aleppo, which 
passed to the north of the marsh after crossing the 
Amanus by the Baylan pass [see BAGHRAsS]. 

The numerous projects under the French mandate, 
designed to increase the value of the plain and to 
drain the lake, all failed to provide a satisfactory 
solution. The return to Turkey in 1939 of the sandjak 
of Alexandretta, which included the ‘Amk, deprived 


the plain of its position as a corridor region, which 

was one of the main reasons for the interest displayed 

in it, and explains its present neglected state. 
Bibliography: Baladhuri, Futék, 161-2, Fa- 

bari, ii, 2016; Ibn al-‘Adim, Zubda (Dahan), ii, 

292; Ibn al-Athir, xi, 89 and Hist. Or. Cr., ii, 164; 

Yakit, i, 316, 514, 516, 727; Abu ’l-Fida’, Takwim, 

41-2, 49, 261; Pauly-Wissowa, i, 1996, Suppl. i, 

72; G. Le Strange, Palestine under the Moslems; 

London 1890, 60, 71-2 (wrongly makes a distinction 

between the lake of Antioch and that of Yaghra), 

391; R. Dussaud, Topographie historique de la 

Syrie, Paris 1927, index (particularly 425 and 

435-9); M. Canard, Histotre de la Dynastie des 

HPamdanides de Jazira et de Syrie, i, Algiers 1951, 

229, 831 ff.; Cl. Cahen, La Syrie du nord a V Epoque 

des Crotsades, Paris 1940, index (particularly 133-8); 

M. Gaudefroy-Demombynes, La Syrie 4 Vépoque 

des Mamelouks, Paris 1923, 22; Ch. Clermont- 

Ganneau, Rec. Archéol. or., iii, 255; J. Sauvaget, 

La poste aux chevaux, Paris 1941, 96; J. Weulersse, 

L’Oronte, Tours 1940, 77-80. (D. SourDEL) 

at--AMMA wa’t-KHASSA (see AL-KHASSA]- 

‘AMMAN, capital of the Hashemite Kingdom 
of Jordan. Population (1953) approximately 108, 
304 plus a small floating population, chiefly refugees 
from Palestine of about 30,000. 

The site has been occupied since earliest pre- 
historic times. The Citadel Hill (Djabal al-Kal‘a) 
is undoubtedly the site of the ancient city often 
referred to in the Old Testament as Rabbath Ammon, 
“Rabba of Ammon’’. Of this ancient city little now 
remains save some tombs on the hill sides, and a 
short stretch of Iron Age city wall, perhaps goth 
or 8th. century B.C. The early Israelites (c. 1300 
B.C.) failed to secure control of either the city or 
the district until the determined assault of David 
in the 11th century B.C. During this attack occurred 
the episode of Uriah the Hittite, whose name was 
still traditionally associated with the site in the 
1oth century A.D. (al-Makdisi, 175). Under Solomon 
‘Amman regained its independence. In common with 
the rest of the country it became a vassal of Assyria 
during the 8th. and 7th. centuries B.C., but main- 
tained a precarious independence during the Baby- 
lonian period. When Ptolemy Philadelphus (285-227 
B.C.) conquered the town he renamed it Philadelphia, 
by which name it was known in Roman and Byzan- 
tine times. The Seleucid King Antiochus III captured 
it about 218 B.C. In the first century B.C. ‘Amman 
joined the league of the Decapolis, and the Nabateans 
occupied the city for a short time, but were driven 
out by Herod the Great about 30 B.C. From him 
the Romans took over and rebuilt it on the standard 
Roman provincial plan, with theaters, temples, 
Forum, Nymphaeum and a main street with 
columns. Some of these monuments still exist. In 
Byzantine times ‘Amm4&n was the seat of the 
Bishopric of Philadelphia and Petra, one of the sees 
of Palestina Tertia under Bosra. This title is still 
held by the Greek Catholic Bishop. (For details of 
ancient history, see Pauly-Wissowa, s.v. Phila- 
delphia.) 

Excavation on the Citadel on the site of the 
present Museum have shown that it was still flour- 
ishing when it was captured by the Arab general 
Yazid b. Abi Sufy4n in ‘14/635, almost immediately 
after the fall of Damascus, and on the Citadel at least 
there were some fine private houses of the Umayyad 
period. These are of some importance archaeologi- 
cally, as only the palaces of the Ommayad Caliphs 
have so far been excavated, and they give us the 
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first evidence of how the ordinary man lived in this 
period. There is also a square Ghass4nid or Umayyad 
building on the Citadel. 

In common with the rest of Jordan, a decline 
apparently set in with the removal of the Caliphate 
from Damascus to Baghdad. Ibn al Fakth, 105, 
writing in 292/903, mentions ‘AmmAn as belonging 
to Damascus. Al-Makdis!, writing some 80 years later 
{375/985) gives a rather full account of the city as 
it then was (175; quoted by Y4Akit, iii, 760). Al- 
Makdisi puts the town in the district of Filastin and 
calls it the capital of the Balka? district (156; cf. 
also 180, 184). 

Yakat, iii, 710, in 622/1225 refers to it as the 
city of Dakiyanus or the Emperor Decius, and 
connects the legend of Lot and his daughters with 
‘Amman. He still calls it one of the fruitful towns of 
Filastin and capital of the Balka. But al-Dimashki, 
213, writing about 699/1300, assigns it to the King- 
dom of Karak and says that only ruins remain. Abu 
’]-Fida?, 247, writing a mere 20 years later says “it 
is very ancient town, and was ruined before the days 
of Islam’. 

It is difficult to account for this sudden drop in 
the town’s fortunes, for no historical or natural 
catastrophe has been recorded from this period. 
Thereafter writers are silent on the subject of 
‘Amman, and when the first western travellers 
started to penetrate east of the Jordan in the early 
19th century, it was no more than a very small 
village. In 1295/1878 a group of Circassians were 
settled there by the Turkish authorities, but it 
remained a mere handful of houses for many more 
years. 

The first systematic exploration of the town and 
its environs was that made by Major Conder and 
his party in 1881, when the ruins of the mosque 
with a square minaret, perhaps the one mentioned 
by the al-Makdisi, were still standing. They - were 
still there when the much fuller survey of Butler was 
carried out in 1907, but he considers the main wall 
to have been either Roman or Byzantine. Exactly 
when it was destroyed cannot be ascertained pro- 
bably soon after the first World War. 

In 1340/1921 ‘Abd Allah b. al-Husayn [q.v.] made 
it the capital of Transjordan, and it has grown 
steadily ever since. Its greatest period of prosperity 
came during and immediately after World War II 
since the end of which the city has increased in size 
at least 50%. It is now the capital and administrative 
centre for the Kingdom on both sides of the Jordan, 
and contains the Royal Palace, Houses of Parliament 
and head offices of all the Ministries. Some fine 
Government buildings, including a Museum, and 
Schools have been erected during the last few years, 
but in the early days of its growth many monuments 
of the past have disappeared. 
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152 ff.; Laborde, Voyage de le Syrie, 1837, 99 ff., 
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AMMAN, MIR [see amAn, MIR]. 

‘AMMAR, Band, a family of kadis who 
governed the principality of Tripoli (in Syria) for 
forty years preceding the capture of the town by 
the Crusaders in 502/1109. 

The first ruler of the family, Amin al-Dawla 
Abt Talib al-Hasan b. ‘Ammar, who had been 
kadi of the town, declared himself independent 
after the death of the Fatimid governor, Mukhtar 
al-Dawla b. Bazz4l in 462/1070. He made the town 
an important intellectual centre and founded a rich 
library. 

On his death in 464/1072 his two nephews quar- 
reled about the succession. Djalal al-Mulk ‘AII 
b. Muhammad succeeded in evicting his brother. The 
authority of Djaldl al-Mulk must have been con- 
siderable, as he maintained himself for almost 
thirty years. In 473/1081 he took Djabala from the 
Byzantines, He manoeuvred as well as he could 
between the Fatimids and the Saldjikids, as Ibn 
al-Kalanisi has pointed out: ‘“The towns on the sea, 
Tyre and Tripoli, were in the hands of their kddis 
who were their independent rulers. Not satisfied 
with renouncing the authority of the amir of the 
armies Badr al-Djam4li, they tried to obtain the 
good will of the Turks by diplomacy and presents”. 

The last ruler, Fakhr al-Mulk ‘Ammar 
(brother of the preceding), succeeded in 49/1099, 
and for some years withstood the attacks of the 
Crusader Raymund of St. Gilles and his successor. 
In 501, however, he decided to leave the town in 
order to seek help against the Franks. The inhabi- 
tants, however, faithful to the Fatimid dynasty, 
called in the Egyptians, but in spite of the great 
efforts made by the Fatimids, their fleet arrived in 
Tyre eight days after the fall of Tripoli. Fakhr 
al-Mulk passed first into the service of the Saldjikids, 
then of the princes of Mosul, and finally that of the 
‘Abbasid caliph and died in 512/1118-9. 

A fragmentary inscription by Djalal al-Mulk is 
extant, in which his name figures alone. One can 
therefore conclude that the Bani ‘Ammar had 
detached themselves from the Fatimids and that this 
action drove them towards the caliphate of Baghdad; 
they proceeded, however, with caution, as their 
subjects showed ‘Alid sympathies. 

Bibliography: M. Sobernheim, Matériaux 
pour un Corpus inscriptionum arabicarum, Syrie 
du Nord, 39 ff.; Ibn al-Kalanisi, Ta°vikk Dimashk, 
arabic text and translations of Gibb and Le 
Tourneau, index; Wiet, Inscription d’un prince de 
Tripoli, Mémorial Henri Basset, ti, 279, 84; R. 
Grousset, Histoire des Croisades, iii, 785; A History 
of the Crusades, Univ. of Pennsylvania, i, 660. 

(G. WiET) 

‘AMMAR, Bano (or Band THAsit, dynasty 
which ruled in Tripoli (of the West) 727/1327- 
803/1400. Its founder, Thabit b. ‘Ammar, a Huw- 
wara Berber, died after a rule of a few months, and 
was succeeded by his son Muhammad. During 
the reign of Muhammad’s son, Thabit, the Genoese 
surprised and plundered Tripoli (756/1355); Thabit 
was killed by the neighbouring Arab chiefs with 


whom he was seeking refuge. In 771/1370 or 772/137! 
Abi Bakr b. Muhammad expelled from Tripoli 
the governor of the Banu Makki of Kabis (Gabés). 
Abii Bakr died in 792/1392 and was followed by his 
nephew ‘Ali b. ‘Ammar, In 800/1397-8 the Hafsid 
Abi Faris succeeded in arresting ‘Ali whom he 
replaced by two members of the same family, Ya 
hy4 b. Abi Bakr and his brother ‘Abd al-Wabid. 
On 6 Radjab 803/31 May 1401 Abia Faris captured 
Tripoli, imprisoned the brothers and brought to 
an end the dominion of the ‘Amméarids. 

Bibliography: Ibn Khaldin, Hist. des Berb., 
i, 196 ff.; Munadjdjimbashi, ii, 595; R. Brunschvig, 
La Berbérie orientale sous les Hafsides, i, 150, 173, 
I9QI, 205-7, 212-3, ii, 106 (with further references). 

(G. Wirt) 

‘AMMAR bs. YASIR sb. ‘Amir B. MALIK, ABU 
’L-YAKZAN, a Companion of the Prophet, later 
a partisan of ‘Ali. His father, a mawlé of the Makh- 
zimite Abii Hudhayfa, had married one of his 
master’s slaves, Sumayya, who was manumitted, 
but Yasir and his family remained with Abi 
Hudhayfa. They were early converts to Islam, and 
suffered severe tortures. ‘Ammar is said eventually 
to have emigrated to Abyssinia; after the hidjra he 
returned to Medina. He took part in the early 
campaigns, and fought at Badr, at Uhud, and, in 
general, in all the battles of Muhammad, who at the 
time of the mw’akhat between the Muhadjirin and 
the Ansar, paired him with Hudhayfa b. al-Yaman,. 
Under Abi Bakr, he lost an ear at the battle of 
Yamama; in 21/641 he was made governor of Kifa 
by ‘Umar; in this capacity he took part in the 
conquest of Khiizistan. He was from the first a 
partisan of ‘Ali; from 35/656 onwards, ‘Ali placed 
exceptional confidence in him. Before the Battle of 
the Camel (see AL-DJAMAL), he helped to rally the 
population of Kifa to ‘All, and he was one of those 
who led the Prophet’s widow ‘Aisha prisoner to 
Basra. He lost his life at Siffin (37/657) at an 
extremely advanced age. Several centuries later, his 
tomb near Siffin was still pointed out. 

‘Ammar was considered to have an excellent 
knowledge of the Traditions of the Prophet, and in 
addition owed his renown to his great piety and to 
his devotion to Islam. Later, writers hostile to the 
Umayyads did not fail to glorify him by inventing 
hadiths in his favour, and by discovering in the 
Kur4n allusions referring to him (ii, 207; iii, 62; 
vi, 52, 122; xvi, 43, 108, 111; xxviii, 4, 61; xxix, 1; 
xxxix, 12); a notable prophecy attributed to 
Muhammad concerns the death of ‘Amméar at the 
hands of the “rebel band”, which he condemns to 
Hell. 

‘Ammar had a son, Muhammad, also famous for 
his knowledge of kadith, and a daughter, Umm al- 
Hakam. 

Bibliography: Ibn Sa‘d, iii/1, 176 ff.; Ibn 
Kutayba, ‘Ma‘arif, 48, 111-2, 239, 252; Nawawl, 
Tahdhib, 485-7; Ibn Hadjar, Isa@ba, no. 5704; 
Djahiz, ‘Uthmaniyya (ed. by Pellat, in prepara- 
tion), index. (H. REcKENDORF *) 
‘AMMAR at-MAWSILTI, Anu ’t-KAsim ‘AMMAR 

B. ‘ALI, one of the most famous, and certainly the 
most original of Arab oculists. He lived first 
in ‘Irak, then in Egypt; he travelled widely, as he 
himself informs us in his book, and on his travels, 
which took him to Khurdsan in one direction, to 
Palestine and Egypt in the other, he practised his 
profession and performed operations. His work on 
ophthalmology was composed in Egypt, in the reign 
of al-Hakim (996/1020) ; thus he was a contemporary 
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of the more famous, but less original, oculist ‘Ali 
b. ‘Isa [g.v.]. If ‘Ali's Tadhkkiva became for the 
Arabs the standard work on ophthalmology and 


overshadowed ‘Amméar’s work, the reason lies in_ 


the greater completeness of the former. ‘Amméar’s 
book has a strictly logical arrangement and is 
extremely succinct, as even the title shows: al- 
Muntakhab fi ‘Ilddj al-‘Ayn. After a preface con- 
taining an account of its compilation, the book deals 
first with the anatomy of the eye, then with diseases 
of the eyelid, the corner of the eye, the conjunctiva, 
the cornea, the pupil, the albumen, and the visual 
nerves. The descriptions of the diseases and of their 
treatment are in general very clear, and often, 
especially when he describes operations which he 
performed himself, of a dramatic vividness. This is 
more especially the case in the six cases of operation 
for cataract described by ‘Ammar; in effect, his 
most significant achievement was the radical opera- 
tion for soft cataract by suction through a hollow 
metal tube invented by him. Salah al-Din of Hamat 
(end of 7th/13th century) has borrowed that part of 
“Ammar’s book almost verbatim in his Nar al- 
SUyin. At an earlier date al-Ghafiki (6th/r2th 
century) made considerable use of ‘Ammar’s book 
in his medical work al-Murshid. 

The Arabic original is preserved in MSS of the 
Escurial. There is a Hebrew translation of a slightly 
different version by Nathan ha-Meathi (13th century). 
The Latin tractatus de oculis Canamusals is, however, 
a forgery. German transl. by J. Hirschberg, J. Lip- 
pert and E. Mittwoch, Die arabischen Augendrste 
nach den Quellen bearbeitet, Leipzig 1905, ii. 

Bibliography: Ibn Abi Usaybi‘a, ii, 89; J. 

Hirschberg, etc., op. cit., introduction; Stein- 

schneider, Die hebr. Ubersetsungen d. Mittelalters, 

667; G. Sarton, Introduction to the Hist. of Science, 

i, 729; Brockelmann, S I, 425. 

(E. Mittwocn *) 

SAMMARIYYA, Algerian religious order 
deriving its name from Ammar Bi Senna, born about 
1712; his tomb is situated at Bi Hamm4m in the 
province of Constantine, which is also the site of the 
Parent foundation (zdwiya) of the order. Actually, 
the order was only founded in 1822 by al-Hadjdj 
Mubarak (Embarek) al-Maghribi al-Bukharl. Ac- 
cording to Depont and Coppolani, Les Confréries 
réligieuses musulmanes, Algiers 1897, 356-7, the 
order comprised, at the end of the 19th century, 
26 s@wiyas and 6,435 adherents. 

‘“SAMMORIYA, Arabic form of the name of 
the famous stronghold of Amorium (Syriac 
Amirin) in Phrygia, situated on the great Byzantine 
military road from Constantinople to Cilicia, S-E of 


Dorylaeum, S-W of Ankara, and S. of the Upper . 


Sangarios (Sakarya). The site of the town for long 
remained unknown. Its ruins were discovered by 
the English traveller Hamilton about 7% m. E. of 
Emirdag (formerly ‘Aziziyye) near the village of 
Hamza Hacfli and Hisar, at a place which, he said, 
was called by the inhabitants Hergan Kale. The 
name Hergan Kale is unknown to-day, and the ruins 
are called Asar (or, according to Murray’s guide 
Asar Kale). The name Hergan Kale was also 
recorded by Texier, and was reproduced along with 
that of Asar Kale on Kiepert’s map (scale 1 : 400,000, 
sheet B III Angora). The name Amorium, according 
to Ramsay, survived in the name of the plain which 
‘stretches to the east: Hadidji ‘Umar (Hacidmer) - owa. 

Amorium, fortified by Zenon (474-91) — al- 
Mas‘idi, Murddi, ii, 331, says that it was built by 
Anastasius (491-518) —- was on several occasions 
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threatened, besieged or captured by the Arabs. 
Mu‘awiya reached it in 25/646; ‘Abd al-Rahman 
b. Khalid b. al-Walid forced it to capitulate in 
46/666; it was occupied in 49/669 in the course 
of Yazid’s expedition against Constantinople, but 
was retaken by Andreas, the general of Constans. 
In 89/708, Maslama b. ‘Abd al-Malik defeated a 
Byzantine army before Amorium. In 98/716, at the 
time of Maslama’s expedition against Constantinople, 
it was beseiged by one of his lieutenants, and relieved 
by the future emperor Leo the Isaurian. Leo sub- 
sequently made it a formidable stronghold, which 
successfully resisted al-Hasan b. Kahtaba in 162/779, 
in the reign of al-Mahdi, then in 181/797, in the 
reign of Harin al-Rashid. It only fell in 223/838 
to the powerful forces of al-Mu‘tasim, whose 
Turkish troops besieged it for twelve days, and who 
finally took it only as the result of treachery. 

The capture of Amorium was the subject of a 
famous poem of Abi Tammém. Forty-two of the 
prisoners taken to SAmarra were executed there on 
6 March 845. Their martyrdom is celebrated in the 
Acta XLII martyrum Amoriensium. The town 
destroyed by al-Mu‘tasim was rebuilt, but was 
again burnt down in 319/931 by Thamal, amir of 
Jarsis. Thereafter it does not seem to have played 
a part in history, although in the 12th and 14th 
centuries it was still an important place, according 
to the geographers al-Idrisi and Hamd Allah 
Mustawff. 

Bibliography: W. Hamilton, Researches in 
Asia Minor, Pontus and Armenia, i, 1842, 448 ff.; 
Ch. Texier, Description de l’Aste Mineure, 1849, 
471; W. Ramsay, The historical geography of Asta 
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p. 1876; Murray’s Handbook for travellers in Asta 
Minor, 1895, 16; Le Strange, 137-9, 153; Yakat, 
i, 391, 568, 928; ii, 805, 864; iii, 264, 692, 730; 
iv, 95; v, 25. — For the Arab expeditions, see 
E. Brooks, The Arabs in Asia Minor, 641-750, 
Journal of Hellenic Studies, 1898, 182-208; idem, 
The campaign of 716-18 from Arabic sources, ibid., 
1899, 19-33; idem, Bysantines and Arabs in the 
time of th Early Abbastds, English Historical 
Review, 1900, 728-47, 1901, 84-92; J. Wellhausen, 
Die Kdmpfe der Araber mit den Romdern in der 
Zeit der Umatdiden, NGW Gott., Phil.-hist. Klasse 
1go1, 414 ff.; A. Vasiliev, Byzance et les Arabes, 
Fr. ed., I, La dynastic d’Amorium 1935, 144-74, 
Arabic trans., al-“Arab wa ’l-Rim, Cairo s.d., 
130-57; Fr, ed., ii, La dynastie macédonienne, 2nd 
part, Extraits des sources arabes 1950, 152, 238; 
Russian ed., 232-3. (M. CANARD) 
AMORIUM [see ‘ammoriya]. 

AMR, a term which occurs in many verses of 
the Kur?4n in the sense of command, viz. of God. 
(A paper by J. M. S. Baljon, The amr of god in the 
Koran, is to appear in Acta Orientatia.) These 
Kur’anic passages formed the point of departure for 
speculations of theologians and philosophers, in 
which the Muslim element is often so contaminated, 
with doctrines of Hellenistic origin, that it loses all 
distinctive character. Nevertheless, the term itself 
does not seem to have an exact parallel in the 
relevant Greek terminology, so that it seems that 
the various theological notions about the divine 
command were originally conceived by Muslims. 

This conclusion supports the hypothesis according 
to which the longer version of the Theology of 
Aristotle, the one which forms the basis of the Latin 
translation and of which the Arabic original has 
been discovered by Borisov, was elaborated in a 
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Muslim environment. In effect, there are in that 
version passages dealing with the theory of the amr. 
On the other hand, the fact that the doctrine as 
it appears in that version seems to be identical with 
the teaching of certain Isma‘ili theologians, is 
suggestive: it is very probable that. the Isma‘ili 
authors and the author of the longer version of the 
Theology used a common source, which cannot, 
however, be identified. 

According to the longer version of the Theology, 
the amr is one of the designations of the word 
(kalima) of God; also called His will, which is an 
intermediary between the Creator and the first 
intelligence and the immediate cause of the latter. 
In a certain sense it can be qualified as the cause of 
causes. It also can be called “nothing” (laysa), as 
it transcends movement and rest. Intellect, which 
is the first created thing, is so intimately united with 
the word that it is identical with it. 

This theory recurs in an identical, or almost 
identical, form among the IsmA‘ilivya, for instance 
in the Kh”dn-i Ikhwdn attributed to Nasir-i Khusraw. 
Other writings which go under the name of NaAsir-i 
Khusraw, however, show doctrinal divergences. The 
Zad al-Musdfirin does not regard as correct the 
thesis expounded in the Kh”an-i Ikhwdan according 
to which the amr is identical with the ibda‘, the 
creative act of God; and the Gushaish wa-Rahda?ish 
calls the amr, which in the Kh*an-+ Ikhwan is 
qualified as ‘‘non-being’’, ‘‘the first being’’. 

Another IsmA‘ili author, Hamid al-Din al- KirmAni, 
seems to have regarded the amr as an influx (this 
seems to be the meaning which ought to be attributed, 
in this context, to the term madda) coming from 
God and united to the intellect. In his view, the amr 
is not a principle superior to the intellect; in common 
with other Ism4a‘ili theologians, he considers it 
identical with the divine will. 

In the Rawdat al-Taslim, or Tasawwurat (ed. 
W. Ivanow, 54 f., cf. 29), an Isma‘ili work attributed 
to Nasir al-Din al-Jiisi, the doctrine of the divine 
amr is connected with the notion that at the psychic 
level the ascension marked by the stages of the 
sense-perception, estimation (wahm), soul (nafs) and 
intellect, ends in the amr. 

There is a certain similarity between these Ism4A‘ili 
doctrines and the concept of amr found in the theolo- 
gical dialogue commonly called Kuzari, by the 
Jewish thinker Judah Halewi. On the one hand he 
seems to postulate, or at least to consider as admis- 
sible, the identity of the amr with the will (ed. 
Hirschfeld, 76), on the other, he calls divine amr the 
power which is given to the prophet as an inherent 
faculty and which is superior to the intellect (e.g. 
42 ff.). ‘ 

On the basis of Kur’4n, vii, 53, amr is sometimes 
opposed to kkalk: the first term then designates 
the creation of the spiritual substances, or these 
substances themselves, while the second refers to 
the creation of the material substances, or the 
material substances themselves (cf. ‘ALAM; for the 
contrast between amr and khalk according to Ibn 
Hanbal, see Massignon, La passion d’ Al-Hallaj, ii, 
627, n. 2). This idea recurs in some IsmAa‘ili writings, 
such as the Tasawwurdt (55), where it interferes with 
the concept of amr in the sense explained above; in 
texts related to Isma‘ilism, such as the Ras@ il 
Ikhwan al-Safa (cf. Goldziher, in REJ, 1905, 38 n. 4); 


and in the “‘dispute of the Sabians and the Hanl- - 


fiyya”’. This last is found in the al-Milal wa 'l-Nihal 
of al-Shahrastani (ed. Ahmad Fahmi Muhammad, 
Cairo 1948, ii, 118), a Sunni author; nevertheless, 


in the discourse of the representative of the Hanifiyya 
one finds notions current among the IsmA@‘ilis, but 
put in a form which avoids giving offence to Sunni 
orthodoxy. In the Djadmi* al-Hikmatayn attributed 
to Nasir-i Khusraw (ed. Corbin, 754) the “world, of 
the amr’ is the Isma‘ili hierarchy, while the ‘‘world 
of the khalk’’ is the physical world. 

Another theme, often treated by the Siifis, is the 
contradiction, assumed by some as possible, between 
the amr, God’s command to perform an action, and 
the divine will which prevents it. 

Bibliography: A. Borisov, Ob iskhodnoy tochke 
volyuntarisma Solomona Ibn Gabirolya, Bulletin ide 

V Académie de VU.R.S.S., 1933, 755-68; H. Corbin, 
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624 ff.; S. Pines, Nathanael ben Al-Fayytmi etila 
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On the concept of al-amr bi ’l-ma‘ri{ wa ’l-nahy 

‘an al-munkar, see MU‘TAZILA. (S. Pings) 

“AMR Bs. ‘ADIs. Nasr B. Rasi‘a, first Lakhmid 
King of al-Hira. His father ‘Adi employed a ruse 
(which frequently appears in Arab legend, cf. the 
story of ‘Abbasa bint al-Mahdi) to win the hand !of 
Rakash, sister of Djadhima al-Abrash [g.v.], whose 
favourite he was; ‘Amr, the offspring of this unidn, 
succeeded in winning the favour of Djadhima, but 
was then carried off by the djinn, was considered 
lost, and was finally restored to his uncle. After 
al-Zabba? (identified with Zenobia, queen of Palmyra) 
had seduced and killed Djadhima, ‘Amr succeeded 
the latter on the Lakhmid throne and established his 
capital at al-Hira; then, with the aid of the sage 
Kusayr, he succeeded, by means of a stratagem 
related at length in the historical sources, in avenging 
his uncle’s death and in killing al-Zabba’. Such:is 
the account of the Arabic sources, and it is difficylt 
to doubt the existence of ‘Amr b. ‘Adi, who lived 
in the 3rd century A.D. (Caussin de Perceval, 
Essai, ii, 35, gives the dates of his reigns as 268-88, 
but the historians credit him with a reign of 118 
years); moreover, his name appears in the inscription 
of al-Namfra. On the other nand, the fact that he 
is mentioned in the commentary on numerous 
proverbs proves that, as the historical reality of 
this personage and of the events involving Zenobia 
became blurred, legend made use of his name to 
fix the time of events displaced from their historigal 
sequence, and of stories invented to explain proverbs 
which had become unintelligible; thus, in representing 
him as the conqueror of Zenobia, legend attributes 
to him the role played by Aurelian who, in 270-3, 
seized possession of the Kingdom of Palmyra. 

Bibliography: Djahiz, Hayawan’, i, 302, v, 

279, Vi, 209; Ibn Kutayba, Ma‘arif Cairo 1353/ 

1934, 202; Jabari, Ibn al-Athir, index; Mas‘adi, 
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“AMR s. AL-AHTAM (SINAN) B. SUMAYY AL 
Tamim!I at-Minxar!I, an eminent Tamimite 
famous for his poetic and oratorical talent, and also 
for his physical beauty which earned him the 
surname of al-Mukahhal (‘anointed with collyrium’}). 
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Born a few years before the hidjra, he made his way 
to Medina in 9/630 with a delegation from his tribe; 
in 11/632, he was a follower of the prophetess 
Sadjahi [g.v.], but he was converted to Islam and 
took part in the wars of conquest; he conveyed the 
news of the capture of Rashahr to ‘Umar in verse; 
he is said to have died in 57/676. His poems, some of 
which have come down to us, are superficially 
brilliant rather than profound ; according to tradition 
his eloquence provoked the famous comment by the 
Prophet: inna min al-bayan la-sihr™. 
Bibltography: Ibn Kutayba, Shkt‘r, 401-3; al- 

Mufaddal al-Dabbi, Mufaddaliyyat, (Lyall), 245-54, 

830-7; Aghani', iv, 8-10, xii, 44, xxi, 174; 

Baladhuri, Futéh, 387; Mubarrad, Kamil, i, 476; 

Jabari, i, 1711-16, 1919; Hamdsa (Freytag), i, 

722; Ibn al-Athir, Usd, Cairo 1286, iv, 87 ff.; Ibn 

Hadjar, Isdéba, no. 5770; Ibn Nubata, Sark al- 

“Uydn, Alexandria 1290, 77 ff.; Marzubani, 

Mu‘djam, 262. (A. J. WENSINCK-CH. PELLAT) 

‘AMR 3s. at-‘AS (al-‘Asi) at-SaumI, a con- 
temporary of Muhammad of Kurayshite 
birth. The part which he played in Islamic history 
begins with his conversion in the year 8/629-630. 
At that time he must already have been of middle 
age, for at his death which took place circa 
42/663 he was over ninety years old. He 
passed for one of the most wily politi- 
cians of his time, and we must endorse this 
verdict. The more clear-sighted inhabitants of 
Mekka already foresaw shortly after the unsuccess- 
ful siege of Medina that this fact was the turning- 
point in Muhammad’s career. It is not strange 
therefore that men like Khalid b. al-Walid, 
‘SUthmin b. Talha and ‘Amr b. al-‘As went over 
to Islam even before the capture of Mecca. Not 
much importance is to be attached to the story 
of their conversion. That of ‘Amr is said to have 
taken place in Abyssinia under the influence of 
the Christian Negus! —- Muhammad at once made 
use of his newly-gained assistance: after a few 
small expeditions he sent ‘Amr to ‘Uman, where 
he entered into negotiations with the two brothers 
who ruled there, Djayfar and ‘Abbad b. Djulanda, 
and they accepted Islam. He was not to see the 
Prophet again. The news of the latter’s death 
reached him in ‘Um4n, and occasioned his return 
to Medina. But he did not remain there long. 
Probably in the year 12/633 Aba Bakr sent him 
with an army into Palestine. The accounts of the 
Conquest of this country [see FILASTIN] are known 
to be somewhat confused (cf. also Caetani, Annah 
dell’ Islam, A. H. 12); but this is certain, that 
in this undertaking ‘Amr played a most prominent 
part. The subjection of the country west of the 
Jordan especially was his achievement, and he 
was also present at the battles of Adjnddayn and 
the Yarmik as at the capture of Damascus. 

Yet his real fame is due to his conquest of 
Egypt. According to some sources he betook 
himself there with his troops on his own respon- 
dibility. It is more probable, however, that ‘Umar 
was informed of the matter (cf. Wellhausen, 
Skiszen und Vorarbetten, vi. p. 93) or even that 
it was undertaken under his orders. It is certain 
that re-inforcements were soon sent out to him, 
under al-Zubayr. For the history of the conquest 
ef, the article misr; only the following need be 
mentioned here: In the summer of 19/640 the 
Greeks were defeated at Heliopolis. In 20/641 
Babylon was occupied by the Arabs, in 21/642 
Alexandria lay in their power [see mMUKAWKIS]. 
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But not only the conquest of Egypt was the work 
of the genius of ‘Amr; he also regulated the 
government of the country, administration of justice 
and the imposition of taxes. He founded Fustat, 
which was later called Misr and in the 4th/roth 
century al-Kahira. 

We can understand, that ‘Amr felt himself 
wronged, when the Caliph ‘Uthm4n recalled him 
in favour of ‘Abd Allah b. Sa‘d, shortly after his 
accession to the throne. He retired in disgust 
from active life, occasionally giving utterance to 
his mortification. When circumstances became threa- 
tening for ‘Uthman, ‘Amr was wise enough not to 
commit himself as a partisan of his enemies; but he 
secretly incited ‘All, Talha and al-Zubayr against 
him. From his estates of al-Sab‘ (Beer-Sheba‘) and 
‘Adjlan he awaited the developement of events 
with the greatest anxiety. Yet it was not till after 
the Battle of the Camel (see AL-DJAMAL), when only 
the two opponents ‘Ali and Mu‘awiya ‘survived, 
that he once more came to the front, associating 
himself with Mu‘awiya. At the battle of Siffin he 
commanded the Syrian cavalry. When the battle 
turned in favour of ‘Ali, he conceived the clever 
device of placing leaves of the Kur’in on the 
lances. The ruse was successful and the battle 
remained undecided. A court of arbitration was 
agreed upon, which was to consist of Abi Misa 
’1l-Ash‘ari and ‘Amr b. al-‘As. Before the day 
appointed came, ‘Amr rendered Mu‘awiya’ the 
important service of occupying Egypt for him. 
It was an easy task to dispose of the youthful 
‘Alid governor, Muhammad b. Abi Bakr: he defeated 
him (early in 38/658) and put him to death. 

In the same year (Sha‘bén) ‘Amr proceeded to 
Adhrub [¢.v.) to the court of arbitration (accor- 
ding to al-Wakidi’s chronology in Jabarl, i. 3407). 
Here again he gave a brilliant proof of his poli- 
tical talent. He succeeded in conducting matters 
so far that Abi Misa declared both ‘Ali and Mu‘4- 
wiya unworthy of the highest office. ‘Ali lost thereby 
his title of Caliph, Mu‘Awiya however, who had only 
fought for ‘““Uthman’s blood”, lost nothing. Until 
his death {see above] ‘Amr remained Governor of 
Egypt. On 15 Ramadan 40/22 January 661 he 
escaped by mere chance assassination at the hands 
of Zadawaih, one of the three Khiridjites who 
are said to have chosen the three leaders, ‘Ali, 
Mu‘awiya, and ‘Amr, as the victims of their fana- 
ticism. ‘Amr felt unwell on that day and left the 
leadership of the Salét to Kharidja b. Hudhafa. 
So the latter was mortally wounded. “I meant 
‘Amr, but God meant Khiridja”’, the assassin is 
reported to have said after accomplishing his deed. 

Biblsography: Ibn Hadjar, Isdaba, ii. 1 et seg.; 
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‘AMR Bs. HIND, son of the Lakhmid prince al- 
Mundghir and of the Kindite woman Hind; after the 
death of his father, he became “king’’of al-Hira 
(554-570 A.D.). He was a warlike and cruel prince; 
the story of how he sent the poets al-Mutalammis 
and Tarafa to the governor of Bahrayn with letters 
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containing their own death warrants, is well-known. 
The severity of his character earned him the surname 
of Mudarrit al-Hidj4ra (“he who makes the stones 
emit sounds’’).. He was also called Muharrik 
(‘burner’); in explanation of this surname, the 
Arabs recount that in order to avenge the death of 
one of his brothers, he had ten Hanzalites seized and 
burnt. However, as several other Lakhmids were 
also called Muharrik, this surname could well be the 
name of an ancient idol (see Rothstein, Lakmiden, 
46 ff.). He was assassinated while dining by the poet 
Amr b. Kulthim {q.v.], because the latter’s mother 
had been offended by the mother of ‘Amr b. Hind. 
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‘AMR B. KAMIP?A B. Duireiv (DHARTH) B. Sa‘p 
AL-DusBa‘l, pre-Islamic Arab poet of the Bakrite 
tribe of Kays b. Tha‘laba. The only biographical 
details we possess concern his disputes with his 
uncle Marthad b. Sa‘d, whose wife had tried to 
seduce him, and his journey to Byzantium with 
Imru ’l-Kays (q.v.]. According to Ibn Kutayba 
(Shi‘r, 45), he lived in the entourage of Hudir, 
father of Imru ’l-Kays, but according to the A ghani 
(xvi, 165-6), the two poets met when ‘Amr had 
already reached an advanced age, and ‘Amr died 
in Byzantine territory (between 530-540 A.D.), 
thereby gaining the soubriquet of ‘Amr al-Dai‘. 
His poems, collected by the philologists of the 
and/8th century, have often been quoted by critics 
who appreciate their delicacy and simplicity; they 
have been edited and translated into English by 
Ch. Lyall, The Poems of ‘Amr son of Qamiah, 
Cambridge 1919. : 

As he is commonly called Ibn Kami?a, he must 
not be confounded with others possessing the same 
ma‘vifa, notably ‘Abd Allah (or Ma‘mar) b. Kami’a, 
father of Djamfl al-‘Udhri {q.v.], and the poet Rabi‘a 
b. Kamfa al-Sa‘%bi (see Amidi, Mukhialif, 168). 

Bibliography: Among the sources quoted in 
the edition of the diwdén, the following can be 
mentioned: Ibn Kutayba, Shi‘, 222-3; A ghani, 

xvi, 163-6; Baghdadi, Khisana, ii, 247-50; Cheikho, 

Nasraniyya, 293-7. See also: G. Rothstein, 

Lahmiden, Berlin 1899, 76-7; O. Rescher, Abriss, 

i, 71-3; Brockelmann, S I, 58. (CH. PELLAT) 

‘AMR 8. KULTHOM, pre-Islamic sayyid and 
poet; through his mother he was the grandson of 
the sayyid and poet al-Muhalhil (¢.v.]. While still a 
youth he became chief of his tribe, the Djusham 
branch of the Taghlib {¢.v.] of the Middle Euphrates. 
What we know of his life is confined to a few traditions 
(khabar); one describes the circumstances of his 
assassination of the King of al-Hira, ‘Amr b. Hind, 
about 568 A.D.; another serves as a commentary 
on some epigrams against another ruler of that town, 
al-Nu‘ma4n b. al-Mundhir (580-602 A.D.). To his 
Taghlibite fellow-tribesman at the end of the 1st/8th 
century, ‘Amr. b. Kulthim seemed a man weighty 
in years (he was included among the mu‘ammaran!) 
surrounded by an aura of prestige derived from his 
resistance to the domination of the kings of al-Hira, 


rm 


and from his being an incarnation of the virtues of 
the djahilyya. Above all, they proudly attributed 
to him a poem celebrating their deeds in their 
conflict with the Bakr. Inserted several generations 
later in the anthology of the Mu‘allakét [q.v.], this 
poem, in so far as it is not a pastiche, bears the mark 
of a later hand; see T. Husayn. In addition to this 
poem, there are several fragments attribyted to 
“Amr, forming a small diwan edited by Krenkow in 
Machr., 1922, 591-611. These pieces, all of pre- 
Islamic inspiration, are notable for their impetuosity 
of style and simplicity of language. 
Bibliography: Ibn Kutayba, Shi‘r (de Goeje), 
117-20; Aghani*, xi, 42-5, 52-60 (reproduced by 
Cheikho, Podtes Chrétiens 197-220 and followed by 
Caussin de Perceval, Essai sur l'histoire des 
Arabes, Paris 1847, ii, 363-5, 373-84; Marzubani, 
Mu‘djam (Krenkow), 202, Rothstein, Die Dynastie 
der Lahmiden in Htra, Berlin 1899, 100; Néldeke, 
Finf Mo‘allakat, Vienna 1899, i; T. Husayn, Fi 
"l-Adab al-Diahili, Cairo 1345/1927, 236-41. 
Translations of the Mu‘allaka by Kosegarten 1819, 


Caussin de Perceval 1847; see Brockelmann, 
S I, 52. (R. Biacuire) 
‘AMR B. aL-LAYTH, Persian general, 


brother and successor of Ya‘kib b. al-Layth [y.v.[, 
the founder of the Saffarid [g.v.] dynasty in Sidjistan. 
Said to have been a mule-driver in his youth, and 
later on a mason, he was associated with his brother’s 
campaigns and in 259/873 captured for Ya‘kib the 
JFahirid capital Naysabir. After Ya‘kib’s defeat at 
Dayr al-‘Akil and subsequent death (Shawwal 265/ 
June 879), ‘Amr was elected by the army as his 
successor. He made his submission to the caliph, 
and was invested with the provinces of the former 
Tahirid principality in Eastern Persia and Sind, 
together with Fars, and the command of the skurja 
in Baghdad and Samarra (Safar 266/Oct. 879). He 
reoccupied Fars in 268/881-2, but obtained effective 
control of Khurasan only in 280/893, after a long 
struggle with Ahmad b. ‘Abd Allah al-Khudijistantl 
(d. 268/882) and Rafi‘ b. Harthama. In the interval, 
he was twice dismissed from the command of the 
shurfa and formally divested of his provinces (in 
271/885, after a severe defeat by the caliph’s forces 
under Ahmad b. ‘Abd al-‘Aziz b. Abi Dulaf, and 
again in 276/890), and also lost Fars in 274/887. 
Confirmed for the third time as governor of Khurasan 
and Sidjistan in 279/893, he finally reestablished his 
control of the former in 283/896, after a transient 
reoccupation by Rafi‘ b. Harthama. Thereafter, at 
his own request (arising out of his ambition to 
restore in his own favour the former Tahirid suze- 
tainty over the SAmanid family in Transoxiana) 
‘he was granted the tawliya of Ma ward? al-Nahr, 
in 285/898. His attempt to enforce his rights of 
suzerainty was, however, cut short when in Rabi‘ II, 
287/April 900 the SAm4nid IsmA‘ll (q.v.] defeated his 
forces and captured him at Balkh. ‘Amr was sent 
to Baghdad and after remaining in captivity there 
for over a year was executed on 8 Djumada I, 
289/20 April 902. For his organization of government 
and the general significance of his campaigns in the 
history of Persia, see the art. SAFFARIDS. 
Bibliography: Tabari, iii, 1930-2208 passim ; 
Mas‘idi, viii, 46, 125, 144, 180, 193, 200Sqq.; 
Gardizi, Zayn al-Akhkbar, London 1928, 14-19; 
Tarikh-i Ststan, Teheran 1314, 233-69 and index; 
Narshakhi, History of Bukhdrd (trans. R. N. Frye), 
Cambridge Mass. 1954, index ; Ibn Khallikan (Wiis- 
tenfeld), no. 838 (Cairo) no. 799; Th. Néldeke, 
Orientalische Skiszen (Berlin 1887, 187-217 (Eng. 
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trans., Sketches from Eastern History, London- 
Edinburgh 1892, 176-206) ; W. Barthold, Turkestan?, 
216-225; ibid., Zur Geschichte der Saffariden, Fest- 
schrift Néldeke I, Giessen 1906, 177-191; B. Spuler, 
Tran in Friith-slamischer Zeit, Wiesbaden 1952, 
69-81 and index. (W. BartTHOLp *) 
‘AMR s. LUHAYY, the legendary founder 
of polytheism in Arabia and the ancestor of the 
Khuza‘a [q.v.] at Mecca. The Ka‘ba being, according 
to the Kur’an (iii, 96/0), ‘‘the first sanctuary ap- 
pointed for mankind”, it was necessary to believe 
that polytheism was a later corruption. Neither the 
Djurhum, Isma‘“il’s relatives, nor the Prophet’s tribe, 
the Kuraysh, were likely to be responsible for it. So 
the blame was laid on ‘Amr b. Luhayy, the leader of 
the Khuza‘a, who was said to have expelled the 
Djurhum from Mecca. He was said to have “changed 
the religion of Abraham” by introducing the idols 
either from Hit in Mesopotamia or from Ma?ab in 
the Balka? and placing them around the Ka‘ba. 
Others maintained that he fetched the five idols of 
Noah’s contemporaries (mentioned in Kur’an, 1xxi, 
23) from Djidda and distributed them amongst the 
Arabs over whom by dint of his wealth und liberality 
he was believed to have an absolute command. He 
was also accused of setting free certain camels in 
honour of the idols, a superstition denounced in 
Kur’4n, v, 103/2 as an invention of the unbelievers. 
He was made responsible for the divination by 
arrows, for the pagan talbiya, in short for everything 
heathen. It was even told, that the Prophet had seen 
him in hell and that he closely resembled in appear- 
ance to one of Muhammad’s followers (showing that 
appearances are deceiving). The Prophet is also made 
to decide the dispute about the genealogy of 
Khuza‘a by stating that “‘Amr b. Luhayy b. 
Kama‘a b. Khindif is the father of Khuza‘a” in 
contradistinction to the prevailing opinion of the 
genealogists that the Khuza‘a are of Yamanite 
origin and that ‘Amr’s father Luhayy was Rabi‘a 
b. Haritha b. ‘Amr b. ‘Amir al-Azdi. These differences 
and the fact that ‘Amr’s name does not occur in 
any ancient poem, point to the conclusion that even 
if he be a historical personality, no reliable infor- 
mation about him exists. 

Bibliography: Ibn Hisham, s5of.; Ibn Kalbi, 
Agsnam, 8 (and Nyberg, Bemerkungen sum Buch 
der Gdtsenbilder, Skrifter utg. af Svenska Instit. 
4 Rom, 1939, 355; Azraki (Index); Ya‘kabi i, 263, 
295; Ibn Durayd, Ishtikak, 276; Mas‘idi, Murtidj, 
iii, 114 f.; iv, 416; Shahrastani, ii, 430 f.; Suhayli, 
Rawd, i, 61 f.; Yakit, index.—Bukhari, Mandak1b, 
§ 9; Muslim, Dianna, § 50, 51; Kusé/, §3, 9; 
‘Ala? al-Din, Kanz al-SUmmial, vi, 213; Wellhausen, 
Reste arabischen Heidentums*, 72. (J. W. Fock) 
‘AMR 8. MA‘DIKARIB B,. ‘ABD ALLAH AL- 

ZuBaYpDI, Abt THAwR, famous Arab warrior and 
mukhadram poet. Born of a noble Yamanite 
family, he is depicted as a fighter of uncommon 
strength who, armed with his legendary sword al- 
Samsama, took part in many battles during the 
dahiliyya. In 10/631, he went to Medina and was 
converted to Islam, without, however, making any 
radical change in his way of life; on the death of the 
Prophet, he apostatised and took part in the rebellion 
of al-Aswad al-‘Ansi [g.v.J; taken prisoner in the 
course of the suppression of the ridda by Abi Bakr, 
he was freed by the caliph and fought at the battle of 
the Yarmik (15/636) and with distinction at that of 
al-Kadisiyya (probably 16/637). The sources differ 
regarding the date of his death; some, relying on 
the legends which grew up about his exceptional 


longevity, place his death in the caliphate of 
Mu‘awiya; but it is more likely that he lost his life 
either at al-Kadisiyya or at the battle of Nihawand 
(21/641), as stated by the most reliable authorities. 
His poetry, devoted to fighting, seems to have 
been characterised by its brevity and clarity of 
expression, but only a few examples of it have come 
down to us. 
Bibliography: Verses and appreciation can 
be found in: Abkaryiis, Rawdat al-Adab 239-43; 
F. E. Bustani, al-Madjani al-Haditha, i, Beirut 
1946, 309-314; Djahiz, Baydn and Hayawan, index; 
Ibn Kutayba, SktY (de Goeje), 219-22; Buhturi, 
Hamdasa, index; Ibn Durayd, Ishtikak, 245; Ibn 
Hisham, index; Aghani, index (especially xiv, 
25-41); Marzubani, Mu‘djam, 208-9, Baghdadi, 
Khizana, ii, 445; Amidi, Mukhtalif, 156; Ibn 
Hadjar, Iséba, no. 5970; see also: C. A. Nallino, 
Letteratura (= Scritti, vi) 48 (Fr. Trans. 76-7); O. 
Rescher, A briss, i, 117. (Cu. PELLAt) 
‘AMR B. MAS‘ADA B, SA‘Ip B. SUL, secretary 
of al-Ma?min, was of Turkish origin, and was a 
relative of Ibrahim b. al-‘Abbas al-Sali [g.v.]. His 
father had been secretary of chancellery under al- 
Mansi. He himself served the Barmakides, and was 
later for many years one of al-Ma’min’s chief 
assistants, in charge of the Chancellery and also 
of various financial posts which seem to have 
brought him substantial profits, but he never 
teceived the title of wasir. He accompanied the 
Caliph to Damascus and on his expedition into 
Byzantine territory, and died at Adana in 217/832. 
He was noted for his epistolary talent, and the Arab 
authors have preserved several specimens of his work. 
Bibliography: Ybn Tayfir, index; Ya‘kibi, 
index, Tabari, index; Djahshiyari, Wssara, index 
and D. Sourdel, in Mélanges Massignon; Bayhakl, 
Mahdasin, (Schwally), particularly 473-76; Mas‘idi, 
Tanbih, 352; Aghani, Tables; Tanikhi, Faradj, 
Cairo 1938, i, 74-5, 105, ii, 25-6, 38-45; Yakut, 
Irshad, vi, 88-91; Ibn Khallikan, Cairo 1948, iii, 
145-8, Muh. Kurd ‘Ali, in MMIA, 1927, 193-218. 
(D. SourDEL) 
AMR B. SA‘ED Bs. a-‘As B. UMAYYA AL-UMAWI, 
known as AL-ASHDAK, Umayyad governor 
and general. Governor of Mecca when Yazid b. 
Mu‘awiya came to the throne (60/680), he was the 
same year appointed governor of Medina. On Yazid’s 
orders, he sent an army to Mecca to subdue the anti- 
Caliph ‘Abd Allah b. al-Zubayr, and entrusted the 
command to a brother of the latter, ‘Amr; but ‘Amr 
was taken prisoner and, with his brother’s consent, 
flogged to death by his personal enemies. At the end 
of the following year, al-Ashdak was dismissed. Later 
he went with the Caliph Marw4n on his Egyptian 
expedition and, when Mus‘ab b. al-Zubayr invaded 
Palestine in an attempt to reconquer Syria during 
the Caliph’s absence, Marw4n sent against him al- 
Ashdak, who forced him to withdraw. At the time 
of the conference after the death of Yazid, ‘Amr 
had been mentioned as a possible eventual successor 
to Marw4n; he was the Caliph’s nephew through his 
mother, and was also related to him on his father’s 
side; since he was also well liked in Syria, he could 
have become a source of danger; but when Marwan 
had consolidated his position he enforced the bay‘a 
in favour of his two sons ‘Abd al-Malik and ‘Abd 
al-‘Aziz, When ‘Abd al-Malik came to the throne, 
he entertained fears of ‘Amr which were not entirely 
without foundation; in fact, in 69/689, when the 
Caliph undertook a campaign against ‘Irak, al- 
Ashdak took advantage of his absence to assert his 
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right to the caliphate and to stir up a dangerous 
revolt at Damascus; ‘Abd al-Malik had to return, 
and ‘Amr only submitted after receiving a promise 
safeguarding his life and liberty. The Caliph, however, 
soon decided to remove this potential threat; he had 
al-Ashdak brought to the palace where, according to 
tradition, he was killed by ‘Abd al-Malik himself 
(70/689-90). 
Bibliography: Baladhuri, Ansa@b al-Ashraf, 
iv/B, index; Ibn Sa‘d, v, 176-7; Ya‘Skabi. ii, 81 ff.; 
TJabari, i, 1779 ff.; Ibn al-Athir, ii, 318 ff.; 
Mas‘iidi, Murtidj, v, 198 ff.; 206, 233 ff.; ix, 58, 
Aghdni, index; Marzubani, Mu‘djam, 231; Well- 
hausen, Das arabitsche Reich, 108, 118; Buhl, Die 
Krisis der Umajjadenherrschafit im Jahre 684, in 
ZA, xxvii, 50-64. (K. V. ZETTERSTEEN*) 
‘AMR Bs. SUBAYD pb. BAs, one of the first 
of the Mu‘tazila, with the kunya, Aba ‘Uthman. 
His grandfather Bab was captured by Muslims at 
Kabul. He himself was born at Balkh in 80/699 and 
was a mawla of a branch of Tamim. His father 
apparently moved to Basra, and ‘Amr seems for a 
time to have been a member of the school of al-Hasan 
al-Basri, though al-Djahiz also speaks of him as a 
pupil of al-Fad] b. “Isa al-Rakashi. He also had some 
connexion with Yazid IH. He gained a great reputa- 
tion as an ascetic, and was known at the court of 
al-Mansiir, to whom he apparently spoke fearlessly 
on religious and moral questions, while refusing all 
reward. For his strength of character al-Mansir 
respected him highly, and on his death composed a 
eulogy of him in verse. He died in or about 144/761. 

There is some obscurity about his precise relation- 
ship to WAsil b. ‘Ata? and their respective parts in 
founding the Mu‘tazila. The story of how WAsil went 
apart (i‘tazala) from the circle of al-Hasan is also 
told of ‘Amr both with al-Hasan and with his pupil 
Katada; and the early writer Ibn Kutayba (d. about 
270/884) knows of ‘Amr but not of WaAsil. Bishr b. 
al-Mu‘tamir (d. 210/825) speaks of his own party 
as followers of ‘Amr and some opponents as followers 
of Djahm (Intisér, 134). ‘Amr’s views are usually 
said to be similar to Wéasil’s, apart from a slight 
difference in attitude towards the parties at the 
battle of the Camel; and WA4si! had married ‘Amr’s 
sister. So there was doubtless some relation between 
them, but it is possible that ‘Amr did more than 
Wasil, who died thirteen years earlier, to create the 
later Mu‘tazila, especially as Abu ’l-Hudhayl al- 
SAllaf was ‘Amr’s pupil (Intisdr, 67). 

Bibliography: Khayyat, Intisdr (Nyberg), 67; 
97 f., 134, 206; Ash‘ari, Makalat, 16, 148, 222 f.; 
Nawbakhti, Firak al-Shi‘a, 11; Ibn Kutayba, 
Ma‘arif, 243, 301; al-Sayyid al-Murtada, Munya, 
18, 22-24; Djahiz, Bayan (Cairo, 1345/1926), i, 
202, 245; Baghdadi, Fark, 15, 98-101, 224, 306; 
Shahrastani, Milal, 17, 33 f.; al-Mas‘idi, Murudj 
al- Dhahab, vi, 208-12, 223; vii, 234-36; Ibn 
Khallikan, no. 514; A. S. Tritton, Muslim Theology, 
London, 1947, 50, 60-62 with further references. 

(W. Montcomery Watt) 

AMRITSAR, capital of a district in the Pandjab 
(India). Pop. (1951). town-325,747, district-1,367,047, 
of whom 4,585 Muslims. The population of the 
Muslims in the district declined sharply after 
Partition. It was founded by the fourth gurz of the 
Sikhs [g.v.], Ram Das (1574-81), upon a site granted 
by the emperor Akbar, where he excavated the holy 
tank from which the town derives its name (amrita 
savas, «pool of immortality»; initially it was called 
guru ka chak or chak guru and Ramdaspura). The 
next guru, Ardjun (1581-1606) completed the 


Harmandir (in English, the «Golden Temple»), the 
chief worshipping place of the Sikhs. In 1762, 
Ahmad Shah Durrani destroyed the temple and 
the tank, but it was quickly rebuilt by the Sikhs. 
With the establishment of independent Sikh power 
after 1764, the importance of the town increased, 
and the Sikh rulers, especially Randjit Singh, 
endowed the temple heavily. The town passed under 
British rule in 1849. For about two centuries the 
town has been important for its entrepét trade. 
Bibliography: Imperial Gazetteer v/319 ffi; 

Sarkar, Fall of the Mughal Empire, ii/487; H. R. 

Gupta, Studies in Later Mughal History of the 

Pundjab; Cunningham, A History of the Sikhs; 

Gurmukh Singh, A brief History of the Harimanda 

or Golden Temple of Amritsar (1894); Ratan Singh 

Bhangu, Prachin Panth Parkash (1830, in Gur- 

mukhi). Cf. also Bibliogr. under stkuHs. 

(Nurut Hasan) 

“AMS (see nusayris]. 

AMU DARYA, the river Oxus. 

Names. The river was known in antiquity as 
"OEos (also *QEos, Latin Oxus); length 2494-2540 
kms. The present Iranian designation is traceable to 
the town of Amul [q.v.], later Ama, where the route 
from Khurasan to Transoxania crossed the river as 
long ago as the early Islamic period. The Greek name 
is, according to W. Geiger and J. Markwart (Wehrot, 
3, 89) derived from the Iranian root wakhsh, “to 
increase’; a derivation from the homionymous root 
meaning ‘‘to sprinkle” is also possible. (Cf. the name 
of the Wakhshab, a tributary of the Ama Darya). 
In SasAnian times the river was called Weh-rddh or 
Beh-rédh (Markwart, Wehrot, 16, 35). The Arabs and 
Islamicised Persians for a long time called it, espe- 
cially in learned works, Djayhin (used by Gardizi in 
the r1th century as an appellative for a river in 
general); this name derives from the Biblical Gihon, 
one of the rivers of Paradise. In Chinese it is known 
as Kui-shui, Wu-hu or Po-tsu. The region north of 
the Ama Darya is called by the Muslims Ma ward? 
al-Nahr (g.v.], “‘land on the other side of the river”, 
Transoxania. 

The upper course of the river. The Ama 
Darya rises from several rapid head-waters. The 
most southerly of these, the Pandj (rising from the 
Wakhkhab—in the Middle Ages Djary4b, cf. Mark- 
wart, Wehrot, 52; Barthold, Turkestan, 65—and the 
Pamir Darya), has its source in the Pamir. After 
following initially a course from East to West, it 
turns North near Ishkashim and receives on the 
tight (E.) the Ghiind and the Ak Su {g.v.], and flows 
from there once more westwards. There follow as 
tributaries on the right bank the Yazgulam and the 
Wantab, and lastly the Kilab Darya. All these 
Tivers as well as those to be named later are fed by 
several headwaters and tributaries. 

The most important and highest tributary of the 
Pandj on the right bank is the Wakhshab (also 
known as Kizil Su or Surkhab), which is regarded as 
the upper course of the Ama Darya in the Zaj/ar- 
nama of SAli Yazdi (1424-5, ed. M. Ilahdad, Calcutta 
1885-8, i, 179 ff.). On the other hand the inhabitants 
of today, as well as the mediaeval geographers, 
consider the Pandj as the upper course proper; 
modern geography favours the Ak Su. 

The area of the source of the Ama Darya began 
to become known from the 19th century onwards 
(cf. the map in A. Schultz, Landeskundliche For- 
Schungen im Pamir, Hamburg 1916, 24-5; detaib 
in PAmir). The Arabic geographers did not entirely 
grasp the true state of affairs; moreover, the inter- 
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pretation of the names of the headwaters given by |! 


them is controversial. Al-Istakhri, 296 (= Ibn 
Hawkal (Kramers), 475), names five headwaters of 
the Ami Dary4; the co-ordination of these names 
with the designations in use today proposed by 
W. Barthold, with which, in general, V. Minorsky 
associates himself, appears the most plausible: (See 
Barthold, Turkestan, 68 ff.; Minorsky, Hudud, 208, 
360; different identifications were proposed by 
Marquart ErdnSahr, 233 f., and Wehrot, 53, and Le 
Strange, 435). The area of confluence of these streams 
was known in the 13th century as Arhan (in the Zafar- 
nama Arhang), in al-Birini Hu(b)sdra. Al-Makdisl, 
22, counts as sixth headwater the Kawadhiy4an river. 
The Kiakéa and the Kunduz river are other left-hand 
tributaries mentioned by the Arabs (al-Tabari, ii, 
1§90; Ibn Khurradadhbih, 33; Ibn al-Fakih, 324, 
Tbn Rusta, 93; Minorsky Huddéd, 353 f.). From the 
right enter the Kafirnihan (260 kms.; in the Middle 
Ages Ramidh, in Ibn Rusta, 93, Zamil, today the 
name of one of its headwaters) and the Surkhan 
(200 kms.; in the Middle Ages and in the 14th 
century Caghan Ridh). It is from the mouth of the 
Kifirnihan at Pandjab (Aywadj of today; Barthold, 
Turkestan, 72) that some geographers consider the 
Oxus proper to begin. The last (right-hand) tributary 
before the mouth (1175 km, distant) is the Surkhan 
Dary4, as the Shirabad and Kalif rivers do not, 
under normal circumstances reach the Ama DaryA, 
and the Zarafshan [¢.v.] too loses its waters and does 
not join the Oxus. Similarly numerous rivers on 
the left-hand side run out in the sand before reaching 
the Ama Darya. The (lower) Murghab did not in 
Islamic times reach it; it remains doubtful how far 
Greek sources, which indicate that this did occur in 
their time, are correct (Ptolemy, vi, 10[cf. MURGHAB)); 
the Hari Ridh (¢.v.], Arius, ran out in the sands 
of the Kara Kum (Strabo, xi, 58; Ptolemy, vi, 17, 
cf. Pauly-Wissowa, ii, 623 f.). 

‘In the upper region of the Ami Darya lie the 
districts of Wakh4n (on the Pandj), then Badakh- 
shan (on both sides) and Shughnan with Gharan 
(Gharan) S. and S.E. of the junction of the Pandj 
with the upper Murghab, further N. Darw4z. Between 
the Ama Dary4 and the Wakhsh lies Ghuttalan. The 
Wakhsh flows through the Pamir region (the name 
Famir occurs already in al-Ya‘kibi, al-Buldan, 290 and 
al-Dimashki) and then touches Zasht (thuscorrectly in 
Gardizi, ed. Nazim, 35) and Kumidh. Between the 
Wakhsh and KaAfirnihan lay in maedieval times W4sh- 
djird (the Faydabad of today) and Kuwadhiy4n (the 
Kabadiyan of today). The Surkhin valley contained 
the province of Caghaniyan (Arabic Saghaniy4n). On 
the left bank lay, W. from BadakhshAn, the province 
of Fukharistan (approximately up to Balkh). At this 
point the Ama Darya enters the desert tract between 
the Kara Kum of the present day (on the left) and 
the Kizil Kum (on the right) where it loses a con- 
siderable proportion of its waters through evaporation. 
It skirts the ancient Sogdia and finally reaches 
XKh*arizm. 

In the 19th and 2oth centuries the Amirates of 
Bukhara and Khiwa lay here, while towards the S, 
Since the frontier adjustment of 1886-93, the Amu 
Darya forms the N. frontier of Afghanistan for 1100 
kms, from the Pamir Darya past Kal‘a-yi Pandj to 
Bosaga below Kalif. Since 1924 the Ama Dary4 forms 
the southern boundary of Tadjikistan and, since 
the latest revision of provincial frontiers (1936) in 
the Soviet Union, in its lower course approximately 
separates Uzbekistan (with Kara-kalpakia which 
embraces the whole delta} from Turkmenistan. 





Historical maps for the mediaeval period in 
Minorsky, Hudéd, 339; Le Strange, maps ix and x; 
Atlas Istovit SSSR, i, Moscow 1949, 6, 12, 26; 
A. Herrmann, Atlas of China, Cambridge (Mass.) 
1935, 24, 32, 49, 60; for later times cf. Atlas Istovis 
SSSR, ii, Moscow 1949, 15, 17 right bottom, 18; 
Burhan al-Din Khan Kushkeki, Kattagan 4 Badakh- 
Shan, transl. from Persian into Russian by A. A. 
Semenov, Tashkent 1926; A. Herrmann, Adas of 
China, 66 (distribution of nationalities); Westermanns 
Allas sur Weltgeschichte, iii, Brunswick 1953, 134, 135. 

The following were places of particular importance 
on the Ama Daryd in the Middle Ages: Tirmidh, 
Kalif, Zamm (Karkhi; left), opposite to which lies 
Akhshikath, Amul (Cardjiy; left), opposite to which 
is Firabr, finally various towns of Kh*arizm. (Cf. the 
articles]. 

The water of the Ami Daryd rises in its middle 
course, which is 3570-5700 ms. broad and 1, 5-8 ms. 
deep, in April-May, and becomes low again in July, 
It frequently floods the areas on its banks, parti- 
cularly to the right, hence from time to time a more 
luxuriant growth of bushes and vegetation is pro- 
duced thete. The river is ih this neighbourhood not 
directly tapped for irrigation; nevertheless there 
ran along its left bank in the Middle Ages a strip 
used for agricultural purposes; from the 14th century 
on it apparently began to turn into a steppe (Bar- 
thold, Turkestan, 81 f.). 

The lower course and its changes, From 
the middle course onwards, somewhat beyond Kalif, 
the course of the Ami Darya shifted in various 
directions in prehistoric or even in historical times. 
According to Ptolemy the course of the Ama Darya 
in the area between KaAlif and Zamm (Karkhi) 
turned in approximately a W. direction (as opposed 
to the NW direction of the present day) and ran 
into the region of the Kara Kum desert. Al-Birinl 
too assumed such a course for the river in a previous 
epoch (cf. A. Z. V. Togan, Biruni’s Picture). In 
actual fact it is possible to trace a former bed which 
branches off at Karkhi, goes between Repetek and 
Ué Hadidji and finds its continuation in the (former) 
Unguz river bed. Between 1928 and 1940 for instance 
the Ami Darya showed a tendency to flow S. in 
this vicinity, so that from the geological point of 
view a similar course is not out of the question, 
The theory of a bed in Unguz (in spite of the molluscs 
which al-Birini reports having found there) requires 
further geological research before further conclusions 
can be drawn from the extremely uncertain reports 
of the old geographers. Al-Birini’s account is that 
the Ami Dary4/Unguz flowed into a great desert 
lake but did not reach the Caspian. On the other 
hand Strabo (xi, 50) reports a discharge into the 
Caspian Sea. The culture of Kh*arizm, however, 
which has ten centuries’ history behind it, and 
which would have been impossible without irrigation 
from the Ami DaryA, is a sure indication that in 
that time the Unguz cannot have been the sole 
lower course of the Ama Darya. 

Al-BiriinI supposes that as a result of obstructions 
of the riverbed, the Ami Darya later, instead of 
flowing into the Unguz, squeezed through the narrow 
river-gorge (360 m.) between the Diildiii Atlaghan 
and the Tiiye Moyun (at the present day Pitnyak, 
384 kms. from its mouth); it is called Dah&n-i 
Shir = Fam al-Asad, “‘lion’s mouth’). But geological 
research here too indicates that this break-through 
must have come about already in prehistoric times. 
Below this pass there branch off the large side canals 


! which render possible the oasis culture of Kh*arizm. 
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The Arabic geographers of the roth century give 
Fahiriyya, S. of the river-gorge, as the southern 
limit of this area of irrigation. In the 11th century 
Darghan, further NW (N. of the gorge) was generally 
regarded as the limit (Bayhaki, ed. Morley, 859). 
The S. boundary of the Khanate of Khiwa was first 
fixed further S. (S. of Pitnyak) after the Russian 
conquest of 1873. 

Opposite the present-day Sadwar (three farsakhs 
on the other side of the gorge) there branch off to 
the right the Gawkh"ara, and after five more 
farsakhs the Kirya canal. They extended, respec- 
tively, N. to the Sultan Uways Daghf chain and E. 
from it to the same latitude and formed the basis 
of the rich cultural development during and preceding 
the Islamic era on the lower right bank of the Ama 
Darya N. of the present-day Dértkiil (Turtkul), the 
capital of the province of Karakalpakia. (Cf. Tolstov, 
in Bibl., and KnH*ArR1zM). 

Further NW and N. the main bed of the Ama 
Darya has repeatedly shifted in historical times and 
does so even at the present day. The question has 
been thoroughly debated whether the Ama Darya 
had in earlier times a different lower course. De 
Goeje quoted historical sources to the effect that 
this river has always in historical times emptied 
itself—albeit in separate main branches—into the 
Aral Sea. W. Barthold opposed this view and 
supposed that the Mongols by piercing a main dam 
with the object of conquering the town of (Old) 
Urgandj {9.v.] in 1221, diverted the river towards 
the W., so that it flowed into the depression and the 
sea and marsh tracts of the Sarf Kamish and finally 
into the Caspian along the eastern edge of the Cifi 
(Cink) ridge and further through the Ozboy (Russian 
Uzboy) until the end of the 16th century. Barthold 
quotes in support of his thesis statements by Hamd 
Allah Mustawfi (213 transl., 206; 117, transl. 170), 
Hafiz-i Abrii (see W. Barthold, Aral, 48f.), and 
Zahir al-Din Mar‘ashi. The latter (ed. B. Dorn, 
Mohammed, Sources etc., i, St. Petersburg 1850, 436, 
transl. 436) speaks of a fleet which travelled up on 
the Djayhiin from the mouth of the Ozboy in the 
Caspian. Kh*andamir (iii, 244-6) reports that the 
sultan Husayn Baykara travelled from Aghri¢a (the 
Balkhan mountains) to Adhak (now Ak Kal‘a) and 
crossed the Ama Darya “after seven days”. But 
most of this evidence is subject to doubt, and 
Kh*4ndamir himself in his geographical appendix 
definitely makes the Ami Dary4 flow into the Aral 
Sea. Everything considered, the evidence adduced 
by de Goeje seems to have more weight than that 
relied on by Barthold. 

Barthold’s views, however, found widespread 
support among historians and Le Strange, A. Herr- 
mann and A. Zeki Velidi Togan (Biruni’s Picture; 
recapitulated in IA, i, 423-6) contended that the 
Ami Darya flew into the Caspian even at an earlier 
period. 

Barthold, and following him Togan, viewed the 
16th century as the time of the shifting back of the 
mouth of the Ami Dary4 to the Aral Sea. Both 
refer in this connection to the reports of the English 
traveller Anthony Jenkinson in 1558 (in R. Hakluyt, 
The Principal Navigations etc., i, London -1927, 449) 
and of the Ottoman traveller Sayfi in 990/1582 
{Barthold, Aral, 71; idem, Oroshenie, 93) as well as 
to Abu ’l-Ghazi (b. 1603), who dates a shifting of 
the Ami Dary4 30 years before his birth (thus ca. 
1573). The Kh*drizmian writer Agihi and the 
chronicle of Khiwa by Mu’nis (19th century) place 
this event in the year 1578 (Barthold, Aral, 69-74). 


Thus the discharge of the Ami Daryd into the Aral 
Sea is unequivocally established for the period 
following the 16th century. 

Although the question of the course of the lower 
Ama Darya seemed to be settled to the satisfaction 
of the historians by the theory that the Ozboy up 
till the 16th century formed the lower bed of the 
river (cf. A. Herrmann, Gibt es noch ein Oxus- 
Problem?, Petermanns Mitteilungen, 1930, 286 ff.), 
yet geographers and geologists have always rejected 
this view (see A. S. Keé, I. P. Gerasimov and K. K. 
Markov, and S. P. Tolstov, in Bibliogr.). At the 
present state of geological research, it appears that 
a temporary diversion of the Ami Dary4 into the 
Sart Kamish has been established; on the other 
hand, the Ozboy was clearly not the river-bed of the 
Ama Daryd on its way to the Caspian in historical 
times. 

Shifting of the channels of the Ama Dary4 in the 
delta proper is not a matter of doubt either in 
historical times or at present. The early Islamic 
capital of Kh*arizm, Kath [¢.v.] gradually decayed 
owing to shifting of the bed of the river. The inter- 
pretation of the reports of the roth century geogra- 
phers is, however, uncertain. They speak of a series 
of lakes (Khalidjain); according to Ibn Rusta, 92, 
these were on the edge of the Siyah Kih (Cin), but 
according to al-Istakhri, 303, and Ibn Hawkal 
(Kramers), 480, on the Aral Sea; al-Makdis!, 288, 
343 f., gives no details. (Cf. also Barthold, Turkestan, 
152; idem, Oroshente, 84; idem, Aral, 22). The town 
of (Old) Urgandj lay after the Mongol conquest “‘on 
the right bank of the river’ (i.e. the Daryalik). The 
breaking off of the connection to the Sarf Kamish 
in the 16th century may be accepted as a fact: 
possibly the resumed intensive irrigation took away 
the necessary water. At all events (Old) Urgandj 
lost its water-supply and was replaced by the towns 
of Wazir (since ca. 1450, ruined in the 17th century, 
ruins near the present day fortress of Déw Kal‘a) 
and (New) Urgandj. Finally the emergence of 
Khiwa as capital of the province is to be attributed 
to these shiftings. The delta “island” (Aral) now 
took on importance. From here a new system of 
canals going to the left was constructed in the 19th 
century, and (Old) Urgandj was once again enabled 
to regain some kind of existence. 

For the settlement and the population in the area 
of the mouth of the Ami Darya, cf. KH*ARIZM, 
KHIWA, ALAN, PECENEG, OGHUZ, TURKMEN, UZBEK, 
KARAKALPAK, SART. 

In the delta and in the lower reaches of the Arai 
Dary4 occurs a covering of ice, which on the average 
holds from the end of December to the end of March, 
and which caused astonishment to the Arab geo- 
graphers and travellers (Ibn Battita, ii, 450 f., iii, 
1f,). It nearly cost Yakdat his life in 1219 during 
his flight from the Mongols. In particularly severe 
winters it is up to 12 in. thick. The upper reaches 
also frequently freeze over in the mountainous 
regions. 

In recent times there have been various projects 
for the diversion of the Ami Darya into the Caspian. 
In 1716 Peter the Great commissioned Prince 
Alexander Bekovit-Cerkasskiy (actually Dewlet 
Kizden Mirza, cf. Brockhaus-Efron, Entstkl. Slovaf, 
iii, 356f.; Bol’shaya Sovetskaya Entsikl.*, iv, 406, 
with references) to investigate the possibilities of 
establishing a waterway almost right up to the 
frontiers of India. In 1873 the project was once 
more explored and pronounced™ basically feasible. 
It appeared that the way from Cardify through 
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the Unguz was the most suitable, since it would 
thus not be necessary to await the protracted 
fulling up of the Sar! Kamish depression (cf. A. I. 
Glutovskiy, Propusk vod 7. Amu-Dari po staromu 
yeya ruslu v Kaspiyskoe More, St. Petersburg 1893). 
After an extensive flood in 1952 the Soviet Govern- 
ment is said to have tackled anew in 1953 the 
project for a diversion of the powerful and incal- 
culable Ama Dary& through a part of the Ozboy. 
It is planned to have power-stations at Tashiz and 
Tash, on the old course of the river. The main 
portion of the water however would be led off by 
a canal 1100 kms, long into the lower Ozboy, and 
would fall into the Caspian at Kizfl Suw (Kras- 
novodsk). Two barrages with large lakes are to 
produce further electricity and in addition ensure 
the irrigation of 1.3 million hectares of land for 
cottongrowing. In order to provide for the settle- 
ments thus brought into being two fresh-water 
canals are to be constructed. It is impossible to 
ascertain how far this project has actually been 
put into effect, or when if ever its completion is 
to be expected. 
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(B. SPULER, shortened by the Editors). 

‘AMOD (Ar.) (tent pole, hence a monolithic: 
column and capital; less commonly, a constructed. 
pillar). 

The use of the column and the capital in Muslim 
art, and in particular in religious architecture, is. 
connected with the adoption by the builders of 
mosques of the oratory with multiple aisles and of 
the court surrounded by galleries. The column, like 
thig type of oratory and peristyle, appears to be a 
Hellenistic legacy, especially since in Syria, Egypt, 
Ifrikiya and Spain the columns of the early mosques. 
are constructed of used materials. However, after 
a period of more or less faithful imitation of earlier 
models, types which are characteristically Muslim 
emerge, with a more simple outline. The shaft of the 
column is no longer slightly convex, and its diameter 
is equal throughout its length, the plan being 
circular or polygonal. The capital assumes various. 
forms which can be classified in two main groups, 
both perhaps derived from the Corinthian capital, 
but each possessing a distinctly localized development 
and descent. 

The first group consists of capitals whose cam-. 
panula or lyre-shaped outline (Herzfeld) has perhaps. 
been contaminated by the lotus-bud capital of 
ancient Egypt. This capital appears in the 3rd/gth 
century in the ‘Abbasid monuments of Samarra. 
and Rakka (A). It passes, with many other 
elements, into the Tualinid architecture at Cairo 
(end of 3rd/9th century) (B), and is preserved in 
Egypt under the Burdji (C) and Circassian (D) 
Mamliks. The base has a similar, though inversed, 
outline. This bell-shaped capital is also found in 
Persia, whose brick and tile architecture admits of 
few real columns. It crowns the sm4ll imitation 
columns of the faience mihrabs (£). 

The general outline of the second group of capitals 
is rather that of the Corinthian corbel; it appears as 
a simplified form of the latter, by eliminating the 
vigorous reliefs of the Corinthian and its local 
variants, and predominates in western Islam. In the 
3rd/gth century, al-Kayrawan possessed small 
capitals related to Coptic models, with four smooth 
leaves joined at the bottom and curving inwards at 
the point like a hook (F). From them derived, in 
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the same region, the Fatimid capitals of the 4th/ 
roth and sth/11th centuries, with a limb of flowing 
floral designs surmounting shafts decorated with 
whorls or inscriptions in scroll form (G), and, from 
the 7th/13th century onwards, the Tunisian capitals 


(H). About the same period, the monuments of the 


Umayyads of Spain were ornamented with capitals 
copied from the two classical models: Corinthian and 
Composite (J), rounded off, as in the Great Mosque 
at Cordova, or scored with deep grooves as at 
Madinat al-Zahra (2nd half of the 4th/roth century). 
These were the prototypes of the many beautiful 
variants offered by the Aljaferia of Saragossa 
(sth/r1th century) and the Almohad mosques of 
Tinmal (J) and Marrakush (6th/12th century). In 
the 7th/13th century there emerged the Hispano- 
Morisco capital with a cylindrical lower portion and 
a paralleliped upper portion (K), which is recog- 
nizably a development from the Corinthian corbel 
which is both logical and in harmony with the 
Islamic plastic ideal. Various types can be found in 
the mosques and madrasas of North Africa and in 
the Alhambra at Granada. The latter has also some 
capitals in the shape of stalactites, probably an 
imitation of Persian originals. (G. Margalis) 

AMUL, name of two towns: (1) A town in the 
south-west corner of the east M4zandar4n plain; 
it stands on the west bank of the Harhaz river, 12 
miles south of the Caspian Sea, in the district which, 
according to the Classical writers, was the home of 
the Mé&pSo: ( Aud&pSot) (Amul may be the Modern 
Persian form of the (hypothetical) Old Persian 
Amardha). Ibn Isfandiydr (Ta?rikh-i Tabartstan, 
Teheran 1941, 62 f.) states that Amul was founded 
by Amula, daugther of a Daylamite chieftain and 
wife of King Firiz of Balkh, while Hamd Allah 
Mustawfi (Nushat al-Kulaéb, 159) maintains that 
King Tahmirath was the founder, but these are mere 
legends. In the Sas4nid era, the district of Amul, 
together with Gélan (the modern Gilan), formed a 
Nestorian episcopal see (ZDMG, xliii, 407); the 
town is also entioned several times in the Shah-nama. 
In Muslim times Amul became an important indu- 
strial and trading centre. The great historian al- 
TJabari and the famous jurist Abu ’l-Tayyib al- 
TJabari were born there. The anonymous author of 
the Hudtid al-‘Alam (134, 135) described Amul as 
@ great town and the capital of Tabaristan. It was 
then very prosperous, and many merchants and 
scholars resided there. It had a number of industries, 
and the surrounding disctrict produced large quan- 
tities of fruit of various kinds. Writing at much the 
same time, Ibn Hawkal stated that Amul was 
larger than Kazwin. 

Amul was sacked by Mas‘ad, the son of Mahmid 
of Ghazna, in 426/1035-36, and again by Timir some 
350 years later. Sir Thomas Herbert, who visited 
Amul in 1628, described it as being “fruitfull and 
blessed”, and as having ‘‘three thousand houses and 
those not builded in the meanest fashion” (A Relation 
of a Journey begun in 1610, London 1632, 106-7). 
Amul has been devastated by earthquakes and floods 
several times; despite these disasters, it is still a 
considerable town (modern Amul, however, stands 
a little to the east of the old town, the site of which 
is marked by extensive ruins). 

Its houses of burnt brick, with their red-tiled 
roofs, give Amul a picturesque apperance. It is 
connected with its suburb on the east bank of the 
Harhaz by a fine twelve-arched bridge. It is linked 
by roads with the small port of MahmidabAad on the 
Caspian, with Barbul (Barfuriish) to the East, and 


with Calis and Rasht to the west. In 1941 Amul 
had a population of 14, 166 (but the number of 
inhabitants undergoes seasonal variations, as many 
retire to the mountains in summer to escape from 
the heat. and the mosquitoes). 
Bibliography: Yakit, i, 68; Le Strange, 370; 
Sir W. Ouseley, Travels tn various countries of the 
East, London 1819, 296-316; B. Dorn, Aussiige aus 
muhammed. Schriftstellern betreffend die Gesch. und 
Geogr. der stidl. Kiistenlinder des Kaspischen 
Meeres, St. Petersburg 1858, 382; F. Spiegel, 
Eranische Altertumskunde, Leipzig 1871, i, 70; 
E. Reclus, Nouv. géogr. univ., ix, 235, 237; Pauly- 
Wissowa, s.vv. Amardoi and Amarusa; H. L. 
Rabino, Mazandaran and Astarabad, London 1928, 
33-40. (L. Locxnart) 
(2) A town situated at 39° 5’ N. Lat. and 63° 41’ 
east of Greenwich, 3 miles from the left bank of the 
Oxus (Ama Darya). In the Arabic Middle Ages, 
Amul belonged to the large province of Khurasan; it 
is now (under the name of Cardja or Cardjiy) in 
the Turkmen S.S.R. Although surrounded on all 
sides by desert, Amul was once of great importance 
for the caravan trade, as the meeting place of the 
roads connecting Khurdsin with Transoxiana and 
Khiwa. The Samanid Isma‘il routed the ‘Alid 
Muhammad b. Bashir and his army near Amul in 
287/900. The town is frequently mentioned in the 
sources dealing with the Mongol invasion and Timir’s 
campaigns. The name Amul (like that of Amul no. 1) 
may be connected with the Mapdor (Audpdot), 
more especially with an eastern branch (cf. Pliny, 
vi, 47). In order to distinguish the town from Amul 
no. 1, definitions were sometimes added to the name, 
as Yakit points out, and it was called either Amul 
Zamm (cf. e.g. al-Baladhuri, ed. de Goeje, 410 and 
420), i.e. the Amul near Zamm (the modern Kerki, 
125 miles to the south-east), or Amul Djayhan, #.¢. 
the Amul on the Djayhiin (Oxus), or Amul al-Shatt, 
i.e. the Amul on the river. Yet another name of the 
town, which occurs already in the Middle Ages, is 
Amiya (cp. especially al-Baladhuri, 410; Yakit, i, 
365) or Ami (Yakit, i, 70); this last is perhaps 
merely a dialectical form of Amul, from which the 
later medieval name of the Oxus, Ama Darya 
(‘river of Amu’) may have been derived (thus 
Barthold, cf. AMO pDaRyA); it seems more likely, 
however, that Amiya may be derived from Amt, 
an ancient local name of the Oxus, The modern 
name, Cardjiy, “the four streams’, refers to the 
important ford over the Oxus near by. Cardjiy is 
now connected by rail with Marw and Krasnovodsk 
to the west, and with Bukhara, Samarkand and 
Tashkent to the north-east; the railway crosses the 
Oxus by a long bridge go the north-east of the town. 
Bibliography: Yakit, i, 69, 70, 365; Le 
Strange, 403f., 434; Marquart, EranSahr n. d. 
Geogr. d. Pseudo Moses-Xorenacs, Berlin 1gotr, 
136, 311; id. Untersuchungen zur Gesch. von Eran, 
Leipzig 1895, ii, 57. (M. StrREcK*) 
The town appears to have received its present 
name of Cardjay in the time of the Timarids; in his 
account of the events of 903/1477-8, Babur (Babur- 
nama, ed. Beveridge, f. 58) mentions the passage of 
the river at Cardji (Cardjd giizari). In g10/1504 
the fortress of Cardja (in Muhammad Salih, Skaybani- 
nama (Melioranski), 197: Cardja kal‘ast, in Bana?i’s 
Persian Skaybani-nama, quoted by Samoilovi¢, Zap. 
Vost. Otd. Arkh. Obshe., xix, 173: Kal‘a-yi Cahar- 
ajwy) had to surrender.to the Uzbegs. 
During the period of Uzbeg domination, as in the 
Middle Ages, the most important passage of the 
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Oxus was at Cardjiy; boats were always kept in 
readiness for this purpose; bridges of boats were 
occasionally built for the passage of large armies, 
as, for example, for Nadir Shah’s army in 1153/1740. 
Cardjiiy, is, however as far as is known, nowhere 
mentioned in any authority as a large town in this 
period, still less as the residence of a prince or governor 
of importance. (Cf. Burnes, Travels, iii, 7 ff. [visited 
the town in 1832]; more reliable than J. Wolff, Nar- 
rative of a Mission to Bokkara, 1844, 162 ff.; Mush- 
ketow, Turkestan, St. Petersburg 1886, 606 ff. [visit 
of 1879]). 

In 1884, the Turkmens of Marw had to submit 
to the Russians; the old caravan route was replaced 
by a railway which reached the Ama Darya in 1886. 
The importance of Cardjiiy, as a result, rapidly 
increased; the town, which was the residence of a 
beg of Bukhara, had before the Revolution about 
15,000 inhabitants. 

1o miles from Old Cardjiy near the Ami 
Daryd railway station, on ground ceded by the 
amir of Bukhara to the Russian Government, a 
new town arose which was the seat of a Russian 
military commandant and which had a population 
in 1914 of 4-5,000. In rgor a railway bridge was 
built across the Ama Dary4 thus ensuring railway 
communication between C4rdjay-Bukhara and Tash- 
kent. 

Under the Soviet regime new Cardjiiy has be- 
come an important administrative and, since 1924 
industrial centre. In 1926, its population increased 
to 13,959, of whom 8,069 were Russians, 846 Arme- 
nians, 525 Uzbeks and only 458 Turkmens; in 1933 
it rose to 54,500, the Turkmens always forming a 
small minority. In 1955 it was the second town of 
the Soviet Republic of Turkmenistan, and for a time 
(before 1930) there was a proposal to make it the 
capital of the Republic. Since 21 Nov. 1939 New 
Cardjty has been the chief town of the oblast? of 
the same name. It is a modern town designed on a 
rectilinear plan, and the town-planning scheme 
visualises an eventual population of- about 200,000. 
It is the home of numerous industries, and an 
important centre of communications—rail (Kras- 
novodsk-Tashkent and Ca4rdjiiy-Kungrat lines); 
road (the Cardjiy-Khiwa motor road); and river, the 
Ami Darya being navigable from Termez (Tirmidh) 
to the Aral Sea. 

Old Cardjity (now Kaganoviéesk) is now a small 
workers’ town situated 5 miles from the outskirts 
of Cardjiy, and has retained its character as an 
ancient indigenous town. In 1931 its population was 
only 2,042, mainly Turkmens of the Salor tribe, and 
Uzbeks. 

The district (oblast?) of Cardjiy, created on 21 Nov. 
1939, has a total area of 36,000 sq.m. and is situated 
in Eastern Turkmenistan. The oasis of Cardjty, 
which stretches between the Ami Darya and the 
Kara Kum desert, forms the centre of this disctrict ; 
it is a rich agricultural area (cultivation of silk, 
horticulture, cotton plantations, vine-growing, breed- 
ing of karakul sheep). (A. BENNIGSEN) 

AMULETS [see HAMA’IL]. 

‘AMOR (DjaBAL), a mountain massif in 
southern Algeria. The mountains of the ‘Amir, 
named after a section of the people who live there 
form part of the Saharan Atlas of Algeria, together 
with the mountains of the Ksir and the Ouled Nail 
which form a continuation to the S-W and N-E. 
Nearly all over 3,900 ft., they rise slightly above the 
high steppes of Oran (3,275-3,g900 ft.), and drop 
sharply down to the Saharan foothills (2,975-3,275 ft.). 


AMUL — ‘AMWAS 


Between the ranges, which run S-W to N-E, stretch 
large synclinal watercourses with flat beds, with 
the occasional contrast of deep valleys which form 
scarped plateaus such as that of El-Ga‘da. The alti- 
tude gives the region cold winters, temperate summers. 
and a relatively heavy rainfall. Thus the mountains 
of the ‘Amir, are still covered with forests, especially 
in the north-western ranges (4920-5575 ft.) and on 
El-Ga‘da (3935-4590 ft.) : these forests are mainly 
of juniper. Mediterranean flora mingles with that of 
the steppe, such as alfa, which prevails on the 
southern slopes. 

Inhabited from very early times, as is witnessed 
by the rock carvings and graves scattered over the 
massif, the Djabal ‘Amir was for long ignored by 
the historians. The earliest inhabitants mentioned 
are the Rashid Berbers who have given their name 
to the massif. They were to some extent superseded, 
in the course of the 8th/14th century, by the Arabi- 
cised nomads of the Sahara, the ‘Amir, perhaps 
partly of Hilalian origin, who settled in this moun- 
tain massif. and the name Djabal ‘Amir was sub- 
stituted for that of Djabal Rashid. 

Numerous traces of villages (ksir) point to the 
early existence of agricultural life on a wider scale 
than to-day. The Djabal ‘Amir is primarily a pas- 
toral mountain region; flocks of sheep and goats 
move from the north to the south of the massif and 
along its fringes, and the inhabitants live in tents 
often carried on the back of oxen. The ‘Amir make 
excellent knotted carpets. Aflou, the administrative 
and economic centre, has developed at the expense 
of the four surviving sir. 

Bibliography: Derrien, Le Djebel Amour 
(Bull, de la Soc. de geog. d’Oran, 1895); Cauvet, 
Le Djebel Amour (Bull. de la Soc. de géog. d’ Alger, 
1935); L. Golvin, Les Tapis algériens, Algiers 1953; 
J. Despois, Pasteurs et villageois du. Djebel Amour 
(in preparation). (G. Yver-[J. DEspors]) 
“AMWAS or ‘AmawAs, the ancient Emmaus, still 

marked by a large village, was situated in the plain 
of Judza at the foot of the mountains, some 19 miles 
from Jerusalem, and commanding one of the principal 
approach routes to the latter. The site of a victory 
won by Judas Maccabaeus in 166 B.C., it was 
fortified by the Seleucid general in 160 B.C. and 
became under Caesar the chief tow of a toparchy, 
only to decline to the size of a small market-town 
after being burnt by Varus in 4 B.C. Its strategic 
importance, however, led to its being selected by 
Vespasian as the site of a fortified camp, and it had 
again grown to the size of a small city when it 
obtained from Elagabalus in 221 A.D. the title of 
Nicopolis, its Christian colony embellished it with 
a basilica which, as excavations have discovered, was 
rebuilt successively by the Byzantines and the 
Crusaders. 

The conquest of the area by the Arabs, which 
according to the sources occurred in 13/634 after the 
victory of Adjnadayn, or in 17/638 after that of the 
Yarmik, marked its final decline; it was chiefly 
known as the source of the notorious ‘“‘Amwas 
plague” which left its tragic record in contemporary 
annals and which claimed 25,000 victims including 
the famous chiefs Abii ‘Ubayda, Mu‘adh b. Djabal 
and Yazid b. Abi Sufy4n. Its position as admini- 
strative capital was taken over by Ludd, and then 
by Ramla, founded in Umayyad times; the Arab 
geographers confined themselves to mentioning the 
small town, which played no part even during the 
period of the Crusades, when it experienced the same 
fortunes as Jerusalem down to the temporary 
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cetrocession to the Franks under the treaty of Jaffa 
between al-Malik al-Kamil and Frederick II. 
Bibliography: Ya‘kibi, i, 172; Baladhuri, 

Futéh, 138; TJabari, I, 2516-20; Ibn al-Athir, ii, 

388-9; Makdisi, 176; Bakri, Mu“djam (Wiisten- 

feld), ii, 669; Harawi, Z¢ydrat, Damascus 1953, 

34; Yakut, iii, 729; Caetani, Chronographia 

islamica, 209, Annali, iti, ALH. 13, 206, 17, 1413 

iv, AH. 18, 4 and 47; G. le Strange, Palestine 

under the Moslems, London 1890, 393; A.-S. 

Marmardji, Textes géographiques arabes sur la 

Palestine, Paris 1951, 150-1; Vincent and Abel, 

Emmaiis, Paris 1932; F. M. Abel, Histoire de la 

Palestine, Paris 1952, i, 136-9, 167, 411-13; ii, 6, 

187-9, 393-406; R. Grousset, Histoire des Crotsades, 

Paris 1934-6, iii, 308. (J. SouRDEL-THoMINE) 

ANA [see sikka]. 

‘ANA-—in the Middle Ages also ‘ANAT, and in 
Turkish official usage ‘ANA—is a town of modern 
“Irak situated on the Euphrates right bank (41° 58’ E, 
34° 28’ N.), some 245 kilometers southeast of Dayr 
al-Zir and 148 north-west of Hit. The river, not 
here navigable by steamers (in spite of attempts a 
century ago), is used by skakhtirs (wooden rafts), 
downstream only; and the traditional caravan-road 
from central ‘Irak to northen Syria, passing through 
“Ana—a main element in its early importance—is 
little used since the appearance of trans-desert 
motor traffic. The town is flanked to the west by the 
tribal area of the ‘Aniza sections in the Syrian 
desert, and to the east by the Shammar Djarba‘ in 
the Djazira, while the river banks are the area of 
the settled cultivating and sheep-breeding Dulaym. 
It is, under the ‘Irak Government, the headquarters 
of a kad& in the wad of Dulaym (headquarters, 
RamAdi), and contains the additional nadkiyas of al- 
Ki#im, Djubba, and Haditha. The townspeople, 
practically all Sunni Arabs—with small Jewish 
communities till 1369-70/1949-50—were for centuries 
at bitter enmity with those of Rawa, immediately 
across the river: the feud was composed in 1340/1921. 

‘Ana, utilising the thin strip of land between the 
river and the line of low cliffs to the west, has the 
singular form of great length—some 7 miles—and 
extreme , narrowness. The buildings lie within a 
dense date-belt, irrigated by water wheels (nd@‘ér, 
pl. nawd‘ir): there is also cultivation, and dwellings, 
on the mid-stream islands in the river. The town is 
reckoned as healthy and picturesque. 

The women of ‘Ana are famed for their beauty, 
and for their weaving of cotton-cloth and woollen 
mats and cloaks: the men, whom lack of space for 
expansion forces largely to emigrate, are known for 
their skill as Euphrates boatmen, and in earlier 
days for their monopoly of water-carryingin Baghdad. 
The educational standard, with eight schools in 
1946, is relatively high. 

The modern ‘Ana is the heir of a history disap- 
pearing into remote antiquity. Its name, recorded 
in cuneiform inscriptions as Anat or Khanat, was 
identical with the Greek Anatho ( Av&éOw) (see Pauly- 
Wissowa, i, 2069, Suppl. i, 77; M. Streck, in ZA, xix, 
25; idem, in Kho, vi, 197; ZDMG, Ixi, 7o1) and 
“Occupation (probably with minor variations of site) 
has apparently been continuous, as a centre of cul- 
tivation, trading-post, and at times military head- 
Quarters; the islands, and sites on high ground west 
of the town, have at various periods been fortified 
as strong points or places of refuge. In ‘Abbasid 
times ‘Ana belonged to Djazira province, lying close 
to the frontier of al-‘Irak; it was known to travellers 
as a prosperous town with extensive date and fruit 


gardens and a reputation for wine-making. Its wine 
is already praised by the old poets; cf. S. Fraenkel, 
Die aramdischen Fremdworter im Arabischen, 1573 
G, Jacob, AHarab. Beduinenteben, 98, 248. The caliph 
al-Ka’im took refuge here in 450/1058 from the con- 
temporary Daylami ruler of ‘Irak. In early modern 
times, 8th/14th to x1x1th/17th centuries, it was the 
headquarters of tribal rulers, who about 1750 were 
replaced by first a rudimentary and later (after about 
1267/1850) an organised Turkish administration; 
under the latter ‘Ana was the headquarters of a 
kadé grouped directly under the wilayet of Baghdad. 
The town and district were occupied by the British 
in 1337/1918, and became part of the Kingdom of 
‘Irak, with their present administrative grouping, 
in 1340/1921. 

Bibliography: Le Strange, 106, (with full 
references to Arab geographers); V. Cuinet, La 
Turquie d’Asie, Paris 1894 iii, 145; K. Ritter, 
Erdkunde, x, 141, 143 ff., xi, 717-26; E. Reclus, 
Nouv. géogr. un., ix, 450; M. Hartmann, in ZDPV, 
xxiii, 2, 122; S. H. Longrigg, Four Centuries of 
Modern ‘Irag, Oxford 1925: ‘Abd al-Razzak al- 
Hasani, al-‘Ivadk, Kadiman wa-Hadithan, Sidon 
1948, 2309 ff. (S. H. Loncrice) 
ANADOLU, Anatolia, Asia Minor. 

(i) — The name. 

(ii) — Physical geography. 

(iii) — Historical geography of Turkish Anatolia, 

1. The conquest of Anatolia by the Turks, first 

phase, and the state of the Saldjiks of Rim. 

2. The conquest of Anatolia, second phase, and 

the beginnings of the Ottoman empire. 

3. The political divisions of Anatolia. 

4. Population. 

5. Communications. 

6. Economy. 

(i) THE NAME 

Anadolu (Arabic spelling dybii} , Anatili i.e. Greek 
*AvatoAyn in Byzantine pronunciation), Anatolia, 
Asia Minor, the mountainous peninsula—including 
its base—proceeding from the southern part of the 
Asiatic continent towards Europe (Balkan peninsula) 
—known as Asia Minor (Mixpa& ’ Aota) in antiquity— 
is situated between 36° and 42° N and 26° and 45° E. 
Together with the Balkan peninsula it has formed 
a bridge between Central Europe and Western Asia 
throughout its history. Arab geographers in the 
Middle Ages, and Turks until far into Ottoman 
times, called the country Bilad al-Rim (country 
of the Rhomaeans), 

The name ’AvatoaAy (“‘rising’”’ of the sun) is used 
first and foremost as a geographical term by the 
Byzantines, as “Orient” or “Levant”, to denote all 
that lies east of Constantinople, i.e. especially Asia 
Minor and. Egypt. A prefecture “per Orientem” 
(Emapyos ti¢ ’AvatoAyc) appears, however, in the 
reorganization of the administration by Diocletian 
and Constantine as one of the four large sections 
of the empire; it consists of the five dioceses of 
Aegyptus, Oriens (’AvatoAy in the stricter sense), 
Pontus, Asiana and Thracia, that is to say, the 
Middle East, Thrace, Egypt and Libya. The admi- 
nistrative term ’AvatoAy disappears. with the intro- 
duction of the division into themes (at the beginning 
of the first half of the 7th century); the name 
*Avatodkuxdy or O60 tHv *AvatoAtxdy is now 
applied to the theme (administrative area) around 
Amorium and Iconium. This considerably smaller 
administrative unit is called al-Natolis, or some- 
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thing similar, (explained as al-mashrik, “‘the east’) 
by Ibn Khurradadhbih (107, transl. 79); al-Natolik 
(explained as al-mashriki, “‘the eastern’) by Kudama, 
(ed. de Goeje, 258, transl., 198); cf. H. Gelzer, Die 
Genesis der byzantinischen Themen-Verfassung, Leip- 
zig 1899, 83; F. W. Brooks, Arabic Lists of Byzantine 
Themes, Journal of Hellenic Studies, 1901, 67-77). 
The name of the theme Anatolikon disappears again 
with the Turkish conquest. The general geographical 
term Anatéli reappears, however, and gradually 
becomes Anadolu with the Turks. To begin: with, 
this meant only western Anatolia. The large Ottoman 
province (eydlet or wildyet) of this name embraced 
the area of the former western Anatolian Turkish 
principalities [see next article]. The term Anadolu 
as name of a'province disappeared at the time of the 
reorganisation of the provinces during the tanzimat 
(middle of the r9th century). From then on ‘‘Ana- 
tolia”’, used geographically, came to mean the whole 
peninsula (roughly as far as the line Trebizond (Trab- 
zon) Erzindjan-Biredjik-Alexandretta) which today 
forms the main part of the area of the Turkish 
republic. ‘“‘Anadolu’, as it is used today in Turkish, is 
the whole Asiatic part of modern Turkey, including 
those areas which geographically belong to upper 
Mesopotamia: al-Djazira (Diyarbakr), Kurdistan 
(Van and Bitlis), as well as to Armenia (Kars). It 
is in this sense that the term is used in the present 
article (the islands in the Aegean Sea are not taken 
into account). In 1950 the overall area of Turkey 
was stated to be 767,119sq. km. Of these, Thrace 
has 23,485 sq, km. and Anatolia 743,634 sq. km. The 
number of inhabitants in the whole of Turkey was 
20,934,670 in 1950; of these, 1,626,229 lived in the 
European part of Turkey, and 19,308,441 lived in 
Anatolia. 
[For pre-Turkish Anatolia, see ROM]. 
(F. TAESCHNER) 


(ii) PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY 


General survey of the nature of the 
country. Anatolia consists of a spacious high 
plateau, ringed by longitudinal and even higher 
mountain ranges to the north and south. The central 
plateau contains Central Anatolia. The northern 
part of this ring may best be collectively called the 
northern Anatolian border mountains; the southern 
section is formed by the Taurus system. Central 
Anatolia is ringed off by hills to the east and west 
as well, where the northern and southern ranges 
come into contact. Thus there is the mountainous 
ridge of western Anatolia, with the Aegean coast- 
lands lying beyond it. In the east, there are the 
chains of mountains of the upper Euphrates region 
and—-as a sort of outpost of Anatolia—the high 
plateau of Mount Ararat. 

As might be expected from the geographical 
position, the winter temperatures along the coast 
of Anatolia are mild, ranging from an average of 
over 5° C. on the Black Sea coast to over 8° C. on 
the southern coast during January. A large part of 
the country lies within the reach of the system of 
low atmospheric pressure which moves from west 
to east and influences the weather in western and 
central Europe throughout the year. Hence humidity 
in Anatolia is comparatively high during the winter. 
In summer, the coastal areas become oppressively 
hot, with average temperatures for July and August 
of 22° in the north and over 27° C. in the south. 
Northern winds prevail and bring a dryness, typical 
of the mediterranean climate, to the west and south 
coast in summer, whilst, coming from the sea, they 


bring rainfall even in summer to the northern coast. 
On the south and west coast, natural vegetation is 
largely of the evergreen variety common in mediter- 
ranean countries. In many places it has been made 
into arable land, whilst the rest has deteriorated into 
shrubs and sparse grazing ground. More luxuriant 
vegetation appears along the northern coast, which 
is more humid in the summer and where plants which 
need more water grow in woods, bushes and cultivated 
fields. 

The border mountains naturally have colder 
—in parts extremely cold—winters, their summers 
are less hot, and the humidity is higher than along 
the coast. The sides of the mountains are naturally 
wooded. In the case of the western, southern, and 
eastern rims, these woods consist largely of ‘‘dry 
forest’’, particularly oak and coniferous trees. Many 
of them had to be sacrificed in the drive for 
arable and grazing land. In the northern mountain 
chains nearer the coast, ‘damp forest’”’ prevails, in 
which the beech and the pine play a large part in 
the higher regions. ‘‘Dry forest’? replaces ‘damp 
forest” even in northern Anatolia on the inner 
mountain ranges, owing to the decreased humidity. 
“Damp forest’”’ has great resilience and is therefore 
less threatened by human activity. 

The central Anatolian plateau—ringed by its 
border mountains—is cold in winter, with average 
temperatures for January below freezing point, 
whilst it is very hot in the summer, the July/August 
average reaching 24° C. Since there is considerably 
less rainfall here than there is in the coastal areas 
and their mountains, it is a steppe. Despite erroneous 
information on some maps, there are no stretches of 
desert in central Anatolia. Even in the driest districts 
it is possible to grow barley and wheat without 
artificial irrigation, relying solely on natural rainfall, 
with moderate success. 

There are steppes on the southern edge of the 
eastern Taurus where Anatolia and Mesopotamia 
meet. Although they are not much above sea level, 
they are a long way from the sea, and as a result 
winters are less mild and less humid than along the 
mediterranean coast, and summers very hot and dry. 

The Northern Anatolian border moun- 
tains. The range of north Anatolian border moun- 
tains (often known as the Pontic Mountains in 
Europe) consists of comparatively straight parallel 
mountain ranges from 1200 m. to 1500 m. in height, 
often rising to over 2000 m. These are fairly broad 
and some have plateaux. To the east, in the so-called 
Zigana mountains (called after the Zigana pass 
south of Trabzon) there is a long stretch over 
3000 m. in height, and here one finds alpine forma- 
tions. The mountains are made up largely of slate, 
sandstone, marl, volcanic stone, and crystalline 
substances. In the west one can trace—through the 
mountains south of the Sea of Marmara—a relation 
to the inner Dinaric mountain ranges of the Balkan 
peninsula. In the east, the southern Caucasus 
mountains form the link with the northern Iranian 
mountain ranges. 

On the plateaux of the naturally wooded northern 
Anatolian mountain ranges, especially in the middle 
part, woodland has been turned into arable land up 
to a height of 1500 m. Growing of grain and raising 
of sheep and goats (in the east also cattle) form its 
economic basis. The long spacious valleys between 
the ridges, where hot summers and the presence of 
water make agriculture possible, are the main areas 
of settlement. Of these the most important is the 
row of basins of Bolu-Gerede-Cerkesh-flgaz-Tosya 
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in the eastern part of the ancient Bithynia, the basin 
area of Safranbolu-Kastamonu-Boyabat, the centre 
of the ancient Paphlagonia, and, in the regions of 
the ancient Pontus, the basins on.the upper Yeshil 
trmak (Iris) around Amasya, Zile and Tokat, and 
in the east, the Kelkit-Coruh furrow which is over 
500 km. long. 

On the north coast, mountains rise steeply out 
of the Black Sea; there are few bays. The coastal 
strip is very narrow and much cut up by valleys; it is 
densely populated, especially in the east, and maize, 
beans, and particularly hazelnuts are grown around 
Giresun [qg.v.}] (Cerasus), Tarabzun [q.v.}] (Trapezus, 
Trebizond, modern Trabzon), and Rize [9¢.v.} The 
only larger flats are in the deltas of the rivers Yeshil 
{rmak {9.v.] (Iris) and the Kiztl frmak [¢.v.] (Halys), 
but these are partly swamp. The more fertile soil 
produces excellent. tobacco. The peninsula of Kodja- 
eli [g.v.] and the Thracian peninsula are flat, and 
the plains of Adapazari [¢.v.] on the lower Sakarya 
(Sangarius) are very fertile. 

A part from the Bosporus, there is only one harbour 
which is protected against the north-westerly gales 
of the Black Sea, and that is Sinob [q.v.] which, 
however, because of its unfavourable hinterland, is 
at present of little importance. Samsun [q.v.] (Amisus) 
has the best access—both rail and road—to central 
Anatolia. The coal-mining and industrial areas of 
Zonguldak [q.v.] and Eregli [g.v.] (Heraclea Pontica) 
are now being greatly developed. In the past, the 
silver, lead, and copper mines in the Zigana moun- 
tains were of some importance (Giimiish-khane 
(q.v.], Murgul near Bortka, and others). 

The subsidence of land which has created the 
Aegean between Anatolia and the Balkan peninsula, 
has also affected the northern Anatolian mountain 
ranges in the Marmara region. As a result, there are 
hilly districts and plains around the Sea of Marmara 
(the basin of which is only deep in parts). These 
have a very favourable mediterranean climate. 
Silkworm is cultivated near Bursa [q.v.} (Brusa), and 
wine produced around Tekir Dagh [q.v.] (Rodosto). 
Qwing to its unique geographical position, the city 
of Byzantium, Constantinople, Istanbul [¢.v.] grew 
up and retained its importance for thousands of 
years, Situated on the bridge between Anatolia and 
the Balkan peninsula, the most important times of 
the city were naturally those in which it played the 
réle of the natural capital of an empire stretching 
over both areas. Yet even today, it is Turkey’s gate 
to the world and her principal import harbour. The 
Straits here are obviously not a borderline of conti- 
nents or cultures. Such a boundary might rather be 
found in the sparcely populated steppes and heather 
regions in eastern Thrace. 

The Taurus (Toros) System. On the whole, the 
Taurus system in southern Anatolia is considerably 
higher than the northern Anatolian border ranges. For 
long stretches, the mountain chains and broad waves 
of elevations rise to more than 2000 m. and at times 
to more than 3000 m. To the south-east of Lake 
Van (W4n) there are even heights up to 4176 m. in 
the ice-covered Djilo Dagh. Limestone predominates 
in these mountains, The mountain ranges are often 
strongly bow-shaped, thereby making clear sections. 
To the west of the Gulf of Antalya (Adalia, Attalia) 
the mighty ranges of limestone mountains of the 
Western Taurus—the highest of which are sometimes 
referred to as Lycian Taurus—point outwards in 
a S and SW direction towards the sea and towards 
Rhodes, Crete and the outer fringes of the Dinaric 
Mountains of the Balkan peninsula. Between the 


Gulf of Antalya and the Adana plain stretches 
the mighty arc of the Central Taurus. The name 
Cilician Taurus, which often occurs, refers to its 


_better known eastern wing. The Taurus system 


continues in two parallel chains to the east of the 
Gulf of Alexandretta. An outer chain stretches from 
the Amanus Mountains to the chains south of Lake 
Van by way of the chains south of Malatya and 
south of the Murad River. An inner chain—the 
western section of which is sometimes called Anti- 
Taurus {a name given with little justification)— 
runs from the ridges of the upper Seyhan region 
north of Adana to the Urmiya area by way of the 
chains south of the upper Euphrates (Kara Su) and 
the upper Aras (Araxes). Between these two there 
are a number of basins, those of Elbistan, of Malatya- 
Elazig (Elaziz, Kharpit), of Capakéur, Mush and 
Van. This whole mountain sytem is best called the 
Eastern Taurus. (In earlier works, nomenclature 
varied: in addition to Anti-Taurus, other names for 
parts of the system were employed, such as Armenian 
Taurus and Kurdish Taurus, without determining 
the precise use of each). The above-mentioned row of 
basins separates the chains of the inner from those 
of the outer Taurus. Thus, seen as a whole, the 
eastern Taurus system (with these two ranges) 
describes an arc towards the north, and its southern 
end merges into the southern Iranian border ranges. 

There are considerable longitudinal basins between 
the mountain ranges in the Western and the western 
part of the Central Taurus. Several of them contain 
lakes, the famous lakes of the old districts of Pisidia 
and Isauria. These basins are the main centres of 
habitation. In some places there are valuable special 
cultures, as for instance near Isparta [g.v.] and 
Burdur [q.v.]. The limestone mountains are thinly 
populated because of the scarcity of water. Grazing 
ground of a poor quality—used by goats and sheep 
in summer—has largely replaced the former “dry 
forest’. Habitation in the Central Taurus, which is 
really one large massif, is restricted to the few narrow 
valleys. Here, too, the higher regions serve chiefly 
as grazing ground (vayla) for sheep and goats in 
summer. The eastern Taurus, which, as we have seen, 
stretches out more broadly, has a larger area in its 
basins which could be inhabited, but at present they 
are only thinly populated. As far as rainfall—which 
decreases with the distance from the mountains— 
permits agriculture exclusively based on rain water, 
habitation is also possible in the as yet thinly 
populated southern foothills of the eastern Taurus. 
It is possible in the vicinity of the ancient centres of 
Diyarbakir (Diyar Bakr [g.v.] Diyarbekir, Amid), 
Urfa [see aL-RUHA] (Edessa), Gaziantep (‘Ayntab 
(q.v.]), Halab [¢.v.) (Aleppo), but not much further to 
the south. The most propitious area of these eastern 
foothills is the Hatay [g.v.] in the west around 
Antakiya [¢.v.] (Antioch), where the nearby Mediter- 
ranean makes the growing of citrus fruits and other 
mediterranean crops possible. 

On the whole, the coastal strip of the Taurus 
offers only a narrow Stretch of alluvial land and few 
hills which invite habitation. These few make pos- 
sible the cultivation of mediterranean plants, and 
in parts of citrus plants. There is, however, danger 
from malaria. Generally we find limestone mountains 
(with little water) rising at a small distance from the 
sea. The only really large arable area is the Adana 
(g.v.] plain—in which also Tarsiis [¢.v.] lies—the 
Cilician plain of antiquity, formed by deposits from 
the rivers Sayhan [g.v.] (Saros) and Djayh4n [g.v.] 
(Pyramos). In recent years cotton growing in this 
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area has increased considerably. The tufaceous 
limestone plain of Antalya [q.v.] with sheer drops 
or 30m, to the sea, is less favourable. 

Anatolia’s southern coast—in as much as it is a 
longitudinal one—has no protected landing places 
for larger ships. Iskandarin [g.v.] (Alexandretta) and 
Mersin [g.v.] have some importance as harbours of 
the Adana plain and the Hatay and as the harbours 
for shipping the chromium ore of the eastern Taurus. 
This part is played more to the west by the small 
harbour of Fethiyye for the western Taurus. 

Aegean Anatolia (Ege region). The areas 
between the two bordering mountain systems show 
less relief. There are several distinguishable units. 
In the west, there is Aegean Anatolia, in modern 
“Turkish called the ‘Ege region’’, between the southern 
Marmara mountains in the north, and the western 
‘Taurus in the south, which corresponds. roughly to 
‘the area of Ionian colonisation of the ancient Greeks. 
Here the broad valleys of the Bakir Cay (Caicus), 
<Gediz (Hermus), the greater and lesser Menderes 
(Kayster, Maeander), penetrate to a depth of 200 km. 
into the peninsula, in an area of crystalline rocks 
(called Lydian-Carian rock by Philippson) between 
the mountain peaks running from west to east at 
heights between 1000m. and 2000m. Thanks to 
‘these valleys, the mediterranean climate can 
penetrate deeply into the country. This area is 
<dlensely populated. Tobacco, olives, figs, and grapes 
—largely dried for raisins—are grown here. More 
recently, cotton growing has gained some importance. 

The coast, running at right angles to the mountain 
ranges, has many bays, coves and good natural 
harbours. The larger rivers, however, carry a great 
deal of sediment and gradually fill in the bays. 
Ephesus and Miletus, which were harbours in anti- 
quity, are today several kilometres inland, and the 
otherwise excellent harbour of Izmir (Smyrna) is 
only saved from being filled up by diversion of the 
river Gediz Cay. Izmir [q.v.] is linked by railway to 
all the above mentioned valleys, and has thus 
‘become the economical centre of the region and the 
‘principal harbour for exporting the agricultural 
produce of Turkey. Bergama ([q.v.] (Pergamum), 
Manisa [g.v.] (Magnesia), Tire [g.v.] Aydin [g.v.} 
({Giizel Hisar) and Denizli [¢.v.] are local centres of 
‘this area. ; 

The Western Anatolian Ridge. Where in 
the east the valleys of Aegean Anatolia come to an 
end, a huge ridge rises between the re-entrant angle 
of the Taurus system on the one hand, and the 
southern border chains of the sea of Marmara on the 
other hand, in the area around Afyin Kara Hisar- 
Kiitahya-Ushak. This is formed by huge plateaux 
which reach a height of 1200 m. to 1500 m. Massive 
Tanges rise above these which frequently exceed 
z000m. There is a gradual decline in height to 
1100m_ towards the northeast and the upper 
Sakarya (Sangarius). This large rise is the western 
Anatolian ridge. The plateaux consist largely of 
flat tertiary deposits of clay and sand which had once 


risen and were later cut into by the valleys we see . 


today. They are steppes. Only the higher mountains 
reach the natural tree-line, but most of the woods 
‘have been cut down. 

The growing of grain and the raising of sheep and 
goats form the livelihood of the scanty population. 
Several roads and railways lead to the inland 
plateau on the one hand and branch off near Afyun 
Kara Hisar [q.v.} (Afyonkarahisar) to the basins in 
the western Taurus, to the lowlands of the Ege 
region and to the Sea of Marmara on the other. 


Central Anatolia. The inland plateau’ of 
central Anatolia comprises large stretches of flat 
country at a height of 800 m. to 1200 m. These were 
formed by recent sedimentation in the bottoms of 
the landlocked basins of Konya (Iconium), such as 
the Tuz Géliit (“salt lake’), a huge flat salt pan at 
a height of 900m. often erroneously marked down 
as Tuz Célii (‘salt desert”) on our maps. They also 
exist on the upper Sakarya and in certain places 
on the Kizfl Irmak. There are also other broad 
plateaux of horizontal new tertiary deposits, and 
flat plains over creased subsoil. 

Mountains of considerable height are, however, 
also found in central Anatolia. They rise from 500 m, 
to. 1500 m, above the surrounding plateaux. There 
are some gigantic recent volcanoes which are, however, 
not active at present, such as the Erdjiyas Dagh 
[g.v.] (3916 m.), the Argaeus of antiquity, near 
Kayseri, and the Hasan Dagh (3258 m.) near Nigde. 

The mountains are of vital importance to human 
existence. In dry central Anatolia, surrounded by 
high mountains, the lowest areas are the driest, 
while the high mountains catch the rain. Hence the 
most favourable regions for settlement are, on the one 
hand, on the highest plateaus, such as for instance 
in the area of the bend of the Kizil irmak, in the 
Cappadocia of antiquity, and on the other hand at 
the foot of the surrounding mountains, where fast 
tivulets come forth. Most of the important towns 
are in the latter of these two positions, such as 
Ankara [q.v.] (Ancyra, Angora), Eski Shehir [q.v.}, 
Konya [q.v.] (Iconium), Nigde [q.v.] Kayseri [g.v.] 
(Caesarea), and Sivas [g.v.] (Sebastia). All these 
have—or had—land that can easily be irrigated. 
There is little population in the steppes, where the 
basis of livelihood is the growing of wheat and 
barley and the raising of sheep and angora goats, 
although thanks to recent mechanisation the 
cultivated areas have been increased and improved; 
there is least of all in the particularly dry basin of the 
Tuz Gdlii and of Konya, the Lycaonia of antiquity, 
with a great deal of ‘‘Artemisian steppe’. 

Traffic is easier through the central plateau than 
through the mountainous borders. For this reason 
this plateau, which has always been the centre of 
Anatolia, has become even more important since the 
capital shifted to Ankara and the road and rail net- 
work of Turkey was extended. 

The upper Euphrates area and the 
Ararat highlands. Geographically, the eastern 
limit of Anatolia is to be found on the upper 
Euphrates, where the mountain chains of the 
northern Anatolian border mountains and the 
eastern Taurus are joined by the rising of new 
mountains between the two systems. In this region 
of mighty chains of high mountains, where peaks 
generally exceed an altitude of 2500 m. (often 3000 
m.), the scanty population is found only in the 
valleys, more especially in the longitudinal ones. 
Along these, too, run the roads from Anatolia to 
Adharbaydjan and Iran. The réle of the towns of 
Erzindjan [g¢.v.] and Erzurum [g.v.] (Erzerum) has 
always been to guard these roads. 

The eastern Taurus on the one hand, and the 
northern Anatolian border mountains on the other, 
divide again east of the meridian of Erzurum, thus 
forming a highland which, at 1500 m. to 1700 m., is 
an even higher basin than that of Central Anatolia. 
There are considerable volcanic deposits of recent 
formation over a creased basis, Huge recent (at 
present inactive) volcanoes, such as Ararat (Aghrt- 
dagh {9.v.]} (5172 m.), Alagéz Dagh (4094 m.), 
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Sibhan Dagh (4434 m.) rise above the highlands, and 
in places, such as at lake Van, have led to a damming 
up of basins. 

This rough highland with low winter temperatures 
is used chiefly for grazing, since somewhat more 
favourable conditions for agriculture and habitation 
exist only in the comparatively small basins. It is 
generally known as Armenia. Historical events have 
resulted in the fact that there have been no Arme- 
nians living there for a generation. The scanty 
population speaks either Turkish or Kurdish. Thus 
it seems appropriate to give this eastern border 
region of Turkey—which is actually outside the 
geographical Anatolia—the name of the Ararat 
Highlands. This name would be neutral, yet geogra- 
phically characteristic. 

Bibliography: More recent general geo- 
graphical surveys: E, Banse: Dte Tiirkes, 
eine moderne Geographie*, Braunschweig 1916, 
contains an extensive list of earlier writing on the 
subject; R. Blanchard: Aste occidentale, Paris 
1929; U. Frey: Tiirket und Zypern (Handbuch 
der geograph. Wissenschaft, vol. Vorder- und Siid- 
asien), Potsdam 1937; H. Louis: Anatolien, 
Geograph. Zeitschr., 1939, 353-76; Hamit Sadi 
Selen: Iktisadt Tiirkiye, Istanbul 1939-40; Faik 
Sabri Duran: Téirkiye Cogfrafyast, Istanbul 1940; 
R. Steinmetz: Anatolie, Tijdschr. Nederl. Aardr. 
Genvotsch., 1941; H. Louis: Turkiye Cografyasinin 
ana hatlart, xz. Tiirk Cogr. Kongrest Raporlar, 
Miizakereler, Kararlar, Ankara 1941, 171-228; 
Besim Darkot: Tiirkiye Cografyast, Istanbul 1942; 
H. Wenzel, Die Tiirket, ein landeskundlicher Uber- 
blick, Zettschr. {. Erdkunde, 1942, 408-23; Sta- 
tistics: Kiigtik Istatistik Yilligt, Statistical 
abstract. Istatistik Genel Miidiirligii, last ed. 
1951, Istanbul 1952. Particularly important 
maps: R. Kiepert, Karte von Kleinasien, 24 sheets, 
1: 400.000, Berlin 1902-6; A. Philippson, Topo- 
graphische Karte des westlichen Kleinasien, 6 sheets, 
I: 300.000, Gotha 1910-3; Faik Sabri Duran: 
Biytik Atlas, 1** ed., Istanbul 1937, more recent 
eds. since then, contains a good map of Turkey, 
scale 1: 4.5 Mill. and 1: 2 Mill.; Téirkiye, 1: 800.000 
Harta Genel Direktérliigii, Ankara since 1933, 
8 sheets, Istanbul, Ankara, Sivas, Erzurum, 
Izmir, Konya, Malatya, Musul; Tiirktye Jeolojtk 
Hartasi, 1: 800,000, Maden Tetkik ve Arama 
Enstitiisii, Ankara 1942, 8 sheets on-the simplified 
topographical basis of the above mentioned map 
(“Notes explicatives” to individual leaves have 
appeared in French); Tirkiye Tektonsk Hartast, 
1: 800.000, Maden Tetkik ve Arama Enstitiisii, 
Necdet Egeran and E. Lahn, Ankara 1945. 

(H. Lovts) 


(iii) HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY OF TURKISH ANATOLIA 


{1) The conquest of Anatolia by the Turks, first 
phase, and the state of the Saldjiks of Rim. 


The main part of Anatolia remained untouched 
by the conquests of the Muslim Arabs. The boun- 
daries of the Byzantine empire remained: in the 
north-east, the Christian states of Armenia and 
Georgia; to the south of these, KAlikala (formerly 
Theodosiopolis, then Arzan al-Rim, Erzurum) and 
—~at times—Kama4kh were the furthest outposts of 
the empire of the caliphs; thence the Taurus, the 
“land of the passes” (b1ldd_al-duriib), formed the 
boundary as far as the Mediterranean. Although 
frequent raids into Byzantine territory were made, 
the Arabs never occupied the land. These border 
Tegions, comprising the outermost parts of Northern 
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Syria and Upper Mesopotamia, were the “military 
area of the protecting fortresses” (djund al-‘awdasim, 
or simply al-‘awdsim, {q.v.]); Manbidj or Antakiya 
(Antioch) was the capital of this region, whilst the 
armed fortresses of the ‘Syrian marches’ (thughir 
al-Sha°m) with Tarsis as its centre, and the ‘‘Meso- 
potamian marches” (thughtr al-Djazira) with Mala- 
tiya (Melitene) as their centre, formed the outer 
border. In the changing fortunes of the war between 
Byzantines and Arabs, these border areas suffered 
greatly, but they remained, on the whole, in the 
possession of the Arabs. Not until the conquests of 
the great emperors Nicephorus II Phocas (963-69), 
John Tzimiskes (969-76), and Basil II (976-1025) did 
these areas return to Byzantine ownership. At the 
time of the death of the last of these three, the whole 
of the territory of Turkey as we know it today, with 
the exception of Amida (Diyar Bakr) and its sur- 
roundings, was Byzantine (compare E. Honigmann, 
Die Osigrenze des Byzantintschen Reiches von 363 
bis 1071, Brussels 1935). Then, however, the rivalries 
between the military nobility and the nobility of 
civil servants began in Byzantium. These, particu- 
larly when the latter were in power, led to a weakening 
along the borders. 

The Turkish conquerors of the house of Saldjik 
found the Byzantine borders in one of these weak 
periods, when, after conquering the whole of the 
Middle East, they sent their Turkish warriors 
against the frontier, in order to fight the holy war 
(dithad). They did, in fact, achieve several breaks 
through into Byzantine Anatolia (456/1064 conquest 
of Ani in the Byzantine-Armenian border area, 
laying waste Cilicia and storming Caecarea (Kay- 
sariyya). After the death of emperor Constantine X 
Ducas, a champion of the civilian nobility (May 
1067), Romanus IV Diogenes, a member of the 
military nobility, was raised to the throne on the 
battlefield (1 Jan. 1068) because of the desperate 
position which had arisen. To begin with, he fought 
the Turks successfully, so that the Saldjik sultan 
Alp Arslan was obliged to go against him in person. 
The numerically superior Byzantine army was 
routed by Alp Arslan near Mantzikert (Malazgird) 
in the vicinity of Lake Van, (463/19 August 1071) 
because of lack of discipline among the mercenaries 
and treachery by the opponents of the emperor. The 
emperor was captured, but he was freed by the 
sultan after a lenient treaty had been concluded. 
The defeat, however, caused a revolution in Con- 


‘stantinople, which brought the opposing party to 


power. Romanus IV lost his throne and was blinded. 
He died soon afterwards (summer 1072). 

With the fall of the Emperor Romanus, the treaties 
between him and Alp Arslan became void, and the 
Turks renewed the holy war against Byzantium. 
This was fought not by regular Saldjik troops, but 
by individual leaders, the most successful of whom 
was Malik Danishmand 'q.v.] Anmad Ghazi who ope- 
rated in north-eastern Anatolia. Bands ot Turkish 
warriors roamed the countryside and interrupted 
communications between towns, paralysing Byzantine 
administration. Eventually the successor of Alp 
Arslan, sultan Malikshah (since 465/1072), despat- 
ched a member of the house of Saldjik, Sulayman 
b. Kutlumfsh, to.lead the Turkish cavalry in 
Anatolia in the war being waged against Byzantium, 
His task was facilitated by the existing confusion 
over the succession to the throne in Byzantium, 
Emperor Michael VII Ducas and—after his abdica- 
tion (1078)—Nicephorus III Botaniates, obtained 
Sulaym4n’s assistance to gain their aims. On their 
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part, they had to recognise his rights to those parts 
of the country which the Turks had occupied, and 
to hand over the recently conquered cities of Cyzicus 
and Nicaea (1081). Sulayman established his head- 
quarters in Nicaea (Turkish Izgnik). The: Emperor 
Alexius F Comnenus, who began his reign in 1081, 
confirmed Sulayman’s rights to settle his Furkish 
troops in the occupied territory, whilst nominally 
retaining Byzantine suzerainty. In actual fact, 
Sulayman ruled over practically the whole of 
Anatolia through his troops which roamed the 
country. Byzantine administration was virtually 
superseded. 

After his successes in Anatolia, Sulayman turned 
to the east, to extend his rule in this direction. He 
did succeed in capturing Antioch (Antakiya), which 
was still Byzantine, but met with heavy opposition 
from the Saldjik amirs, especially from Tutush, the 
brother of Malikshah, when advancing towards 
Aleppo. He was beaten and fell in battle (1086). 

In the meantime, Turkish bands fighting the holy 
war in Adharbaydjan had conquered the Christian 
kingdom of the Bagratids in Armenia (473/1080). 
Following this, the Bagratid Ruben and his faithful 
followers founded a new state in Cilicia, known as 
the kingdom of ‘Lesser Armenia’. It survived until 
the 14th century (1375) under his successors, the 
Rubenids. [See sfs.] 

After the death of Sulayman, Anatolia was left 
to its own devices for some time. Other Turkish 
leaders settled in the country together with their 
troops and founded dominions there: the afore- 
mentioned Malik Danishmand Ahmad Ghizi in the 
north-east, with Sebastia (Sivas) as headquarters; 
the amir Mengiidjek (q.v.) Ghazi with Tephrike 
(Divrigi) and Erzindjan; and in the west, in Smyrna, 
a certain amir called Tzachas by the Byzantines. 
Only after the death of sultan Malikshah (1092) did 
his successor, Barkiya4ruk, permit the son of Sulay- 
man, Kilidj Arslan, to return to Anatolia, but he 
found it difficult to establish himself among the 
Turkish princes. Tzachas, who was advancing 
against Constantinople by sea, was repelled with 
Byzantine aid. 

At the beginning of the first crusade, the allied 
Byzantines and crusaders gained a victory over 
the Turks under Kilidj Arslan and Malik Danish- 
mand (or his son, GhazI Giimiishtegin) near Nicaea. 
The Turkish headquarters at Nicaea was besieged 
and taken on 20 June 1097. On 1 July 1097, the 
victory of the crusaders near Dorylaeum, near 
the Eskishehir of today, decided the fate of western 
Anatolia and opened the way for the crusaders 
through the rest of the Turkish territories. They 
reached Antioch, which was taken after a long siege 
(3 June 1098). Here the principality of Antioch, the 
first crusader state, was founded under the suze- 
rainty of Byzantium. The county of Edessa (today 
Urfa), in Mesopotamia, was founded in the same 
year. After these successes by the crusaders, the 
Emperor Alexius found little difficulty in driving 
the Turks from western Anatolia and in re-incor- 
porating this area into the Byzantine empire. He also 
re-inforced the border—running straight through the 
middle of Anatolia—against the region remaining 
under Turkish occupation. This, for the time being, 
checked the Turkish conquests. 

After this set-back, the area of Turkish conquest 
remained limited to central Anatolia for over a 
century. The whole of the west (roughly from Dory- 
laeum), and the Black Sea and Mediterranean coasts 


the Kingdom of Lesser Armenia, and the regions of 
Antioch and Edessa formed the afore-mentioned 
crusader states. Amid (Diyar Bakr) was the seat of 
the atabeg dynasty of the Artukids.(q.v.]. Later (1144), 
Edessa was conquered by the atabeg Zengi of Mosul; 
later still (1268), Antioch was taken by the Mamlak 
sultan Baybars. Kflidj Arslan had to share the centre 
of the country, occupied by Turks, with Malik 
Danishmand, or his son, and Mengiidjek. The 
former retained the steppe in Central Anatolia, 
with Konya—the Iconium of antiquity—as his 
capital; the latter retained the mountainous north- 
east with Sivas and Erzindjan respectively. There 
was a heated quarrel over some places, especially 
Melitene (Malatya), which K{lidj Arslan eventually 
managed to decide in his own favour (1104 or 1106). 
Kilfdj Arslan failed, however, in his attempt to make 
conquests further to the east, in Mesopotamia 
(Mosul). He was beaten by the confederated Saldjaik 
amirs on the banks of the Khabar, and died during 
the retreat (9 ShawwAl 500/3 June 1107). Concerning 
events at this period, see also Cl. Cahen, La premidre 
pénétration turque en Asie Mineure, Byzantion, 
1946, 5-67). 

Thus the Rim Saldjik state (see satpJOK] or 
the Sultanate of Iconium, as the crusaders called it, 
was a rather limited territory in the poorest part 
of Anatolia. The Rim Saldjiks under Mas‘id I 
retained this area and, having beaten the crusaders 
of the second erusade in the second battle near 
Dorylaeum (26 Oct. 1147), forced them to continue 
their way through Byzantine instead of Turkish 
territory. The Rim Saldjik state was considerably 
extended when Kllidj Arslan IJ succeeded in incor- 
porating the Danishmandid state (1174), which he 
secured against the claims of the Byzantine Emperor 
Manuel I Comnenus by the victory in the Phrygian 
mountain passes, near Myriocephalon (pass of 
Cardak, 17 Sept. 1176), in which he surrounded and 
routed the Byzantine army. The aged Sultan KIlldj 
Arslan II was involved in the disputes which arose 
after he had divided his land among his sons. Owing 
to this, the German Emperor Frederic Barbarossa 
was able to take the route through Turkish Anatolia 
and even capture its capital Konya (18 May 1190), 
but this had no lasting consequences, particularly 
as the emperor himself was drowned not long after- 
wards (10 June 1190) in the river Saleph (Calycadnus 
in antiquity, Géksu today). 

The crusaders of the so-called fourth crusade 
conquered Constantinople (1204) and erected’ a 
Latin Empire there, at the instigation of the Doge 
Enrico Dandolo of Venice; the Byzantines, under 
Theodore Lascaris, founded a Greek Counter-Empire 
in western Anatolia with Nicaea for its capital; and 
the brothers David and Alexis, of the imperial 
house of the Comneni, had, with the help of Queen 
Thamar of Georgia, formed the empire of the so- 
called ‘“‘Great Comneni’” in Trebizond. The Rim 
Saldjak sultan Ghiydth al-Din Kaykhusraw I, the 
youngest son of Kilidj Arslan II, succeeded in 
conquering Attalia (Adaliya, Antaliya), thereby 
gaining access to the Mediterranean for his kingdom 
(1207). He was not, however, successful in advancing 
further into western Anatolia. He was beaten by 
Theodor Laskaris near Honas, in r210, and fell in 
battle (possibly in single combat with his adversary). 
Theodor Laskaris and his successors protected the 


_ eastern border of their Nicaean empire with a strong 


system of fortifications which, for the time being, 
made it impossible for the Turks to advance in that 


temained in Byzantine possession, Cilicia became | region. In 1214, Kaykhusraw’s son and successor 
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“Izz al-Din Kaykawus I, forced the emperor of 
Trebizond to cede Sinope (Sinob), and so the Rim 
Saldjik Kingdom also gained access to the Black 
Sea. This extension’ meant traffic with the outside 
world. Connections were made with the Italian 
trading republics, trade flourished and brought 
unhdreamed-of prosperity to the country. ‘Ala? al- 
Din Kaykubad, the brother and successor of Kay- 
kawus, and the greatest of the Rim Saldjik sultans, 
extended the frontier of his empire on the medi- 
terranean and took the fort of Galonoros (xaAdv 
bpoc¢), which he expanded into a sizable harbour town, 
to which he gave the name ‘AI@?iyya (now Alaya or 
Alanya), and where he had his winter residence. In 
the east, in upper Mesopotamia, he also won territory 
from the Artukids of Amid and Hisn Kayfa and 
forced them to recognise his supremacy. In 625/1228, 
he annexed the Mengiidjek principality of Erzindjan, 
and in the east he also made further conquests 
(Erzerum 1230, Akhlat 1231, Kharpit 1234). Under 
his rule, Rim Saldjik culture and power reached 
their peak. His son and successor Ghiyath al-Din 
Kaykhusraw II (acc. 634/1237) succeeded in incor- 
porating Amid into his empire, and at that time the 
eastern borders of the Rim Saldjik kingdom were 
roughly those of Turkey today. 


(2) The conquest of Anatolia, second phase, and 
the beginnings of the Ottoman Empire. 


Two things in the middle of the 13th century 
brought about a change of conditions. The first of 
these was the Mongol invasion of the Middle East, 
which also affected Anatolia. Although the Rim 
Saldjik army was defeated by the Mongols under 
Baydju Noyon near Kése Dagh in eastern Anatolia 
(6 Muharram 641/26 June 1243), there was no 
actual conquest of the Rim Saldjak Kingdom, but 
the Mongols advanced as far as Kaysariyya and 
did much plundering. The Kingdom grew more and 
more into the role of a vassal state of the Mongols, 
first of Batt, the conqueror of eastern Europe, then 
of the Mongol rulers of Persia, the IIkhins. A new 
stream of Turkmens came to Anatolia with the 
Mongols, partly as their followers, partly because 
they had been driven by them from their original 
homes. They increased the partly-nomad Turkmen 
element already present in Anatolia, and played an 
important part. Those of most immediate importance 
were the hordes led by Karaman [¢.v.] b. Nira Safi 
(thus probably a member of a darwishk family). He 
founded a state on the border of Lycaonia and 
Cilicia around Ermenik (the ancient Germanicopolis) 
in the Taurus foothills. In 1277, Karaman’s son, 
Muhammad Beg, tried to gain the dominion over 
the Rim Saldjik kingdom by means of a pretender 
by name of Djimci, and he conquered Konya for 
his protégé. But the town was re-taken by a Mongol 
retaliatory expedition, and Muhammad Beg had to 
rétreat into the mountains with his Turkmens. 
Djimri escaped to the north-west, but he was beaten 
by Saldjik troops on the Sakarya (Muharram 
676/June 1277), taken prisoner, and executed. 

The other important event was the reconquest of 
Constantinople by the Byzantines under the 
Emperor Michael VII Palaeologus, and the restora- 
tion of the Byzantine Empire. The power of the 
empire was, however, past. The emperors of the 
house of Palaeologus were increasingly engaged in 
the Balkan peninsula, and they had to ward off the 
covetousness of the Latins. The remaining strength 
of the empire was taken up with this. The emperors 
were unable to devote the necessary attention to 
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conditions in Anatolia, and allowed the defensive 
system—built up by the Lascarids—to fall into 
decay. This made it easy for the Turkmen hordes 
which, were pouring into Anatolia to pursue the holy 
war and to gain a hold on the western parts. These, 
with their greater fertility as compared with the 
inner region, had already tempted them. The 
Palaeologi were thus forced progressively to sur- 
render their Anatolian territories, and the Turks— 
especially in the open country—met with hardly any 
resistance. By about 1300 most of western Anatolia 
was in Turkish hands, and there was now hardly a 
district in which there were no Turks among the 
non-Turkish inhabitants. Eventually, only a few 
fortresses (such as Prusa, Nicaea and Nicomedia in 
Bithynia; Sardes, Philadelphia and Magnesia in 
Lydia) and some ports (such as Smyrna and Phocaea 
on the Aegean and Heraclia on the Black Sea) 
remained in Byzantine possession, as _ isolated 
Byzantine possessions in Turkish territory. 

The Turkish hordes generally operated indepen- 
dently of each other under their leaders who founded 
principalities (amirates) in the conquered districts. 
We know little about their early history, although one 
gathers that there were quite a number of such small 
semi-nomadic states, of which some were of only 
ephemeral importance. By about 1300, a small 
number of principalities had emerged. The most 
powerful of these was, to begin with, Germiy4n [q.v.] 
in Phrygia, with Kiitahiya (the ancient Cotyaeum) 
as its capital. According to al-SUmari, the Turkish 
amirs of western Anatolia paid tribute to the 
Germiyan at some periods, and according to Ibn 
Battita they were feared by them. Temporarily 
they extended their power into central Anatolia, in 
1300 as far as Ankara (according to an inscription), 
Incidentally, they do not seem to have been Turk- 
mens originally, but possibly Yazidi Kurds (com- 
pare Cahen, Notes sur l’histotre des Turcomans d’ Asie 
Mineure au XIII® siécle in JA, 1951, 335-543 con- 
cerning the origin of the Germiy4n, especially 
349 ff.). A whole circle of principalities grew up 
around Germiy4n and some of the founders of these 
seem to have come from Germiydn. The second 
greatest of these western Anatolian principalities 
at that time, was Djandar [¢.v.] in Paphlagonia, 
with Kastamoni (Castra Comneni, today Kastamonu) 
as its capital, and the harbour town of Sinob (Sinop, 
Sinope) also belonging to it. To the west of it, in 
northern Phrygia (around Eskishehir-Dorylaeum), 
was the principality of ‘Othman with Sdégiid as its 
centre. After the conquest of some fortresses there, 
it soon expanded as far as the Sea of Marmara. 
Still further west, in Mysia, was Karasf [qg.v.] with 
Balikesri (Palaeocastro) and Berghama (Pergamum), 
which included the coastal area of the Sea of Marmara 
as far as the Hellespont (Dardanelles). Next to this, 
in the Aegean coastal region, were Sarukhan [q.v.] 
in northern Lydia, with Maghnisa (Magnesia, now 
Manisa); Aydin [g.v.] in southern Lydia and the 
hinterland of Smyrna with Tire; and Menteshe [¢.v.] 
in Caria, with Milas (Mylasa) and Mughla. Lastly, 
in furthest south-western Anatolia, were Tekke 
(g.v.] in Lycia and Pamphylia with Adalia (Antalya), 
and Hamid [{q.v.] in Pisidia with Isbarta. 

At about the same time, the Rim Saldjik state 
ceased to exist. For some time past, the importance 
of the reigning sultans had been replaced by that 
of the Mongol governors who resided in Sivas. 
After the death of ‘Ala? al-Din Kaykubad III 
(707/1307 or 708/1308), the last of the shadow 
sultans, the empire simply became a province of 
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the Mongol Ilkhan Empire of Persia. By exploiting 
this condition, the Karamans [g.v.] tried to extend 
their territory from their Taurus foothills; they 
succeeded in conquering the town of Laranda (now 
Karaman), which they made their capital. They did 
not, however, succeed in taking Konya, as this was 
held by the Ilkhan governor Cépan and his son 
Temiirtash. The latter actually extended the domain 
of the Ilkhan Empire by conquests in the west, 
where he fought with the Turkish petty princes. 
In the twenties, unrest in the IIkhan Empire spread 
to Anatolia (Temiirtash fled to Egypt in 728/1328). 
The conquered territories were lost, and the Karamans 
succeeded in capturing Konya; but they kept 
Laranda as their capital. During the course of the 
14th century, the Karamans extended their rule 
westwards in southern Anatolia, and thereby came 
into contact with the Turkish states which were 
developing in western Anatolia. 

With the continuing decay of the IIkhan Empire, 
the Mongol governors declared themselves indepen- 
dent as amirs (or sultans) of Rim, and sought the 
support of the Mamlik sultans of Egypt. In 1375 
the latter brought the kingdom of Lesser Armenia 
to an end, and a Turkmen dynasty, named Ramadan 
{q.v.], founded a new state in its Cilician territory 
soon afterwards, with Adana as capital, under 
Egyptian supremacy. Another family of Turkmens, 
the Dulghadir (Arabicised as Dhu ’l-Kadr [g.v.}) 
settled in the Eastern Taurus area including Elbistan, 
also under Egyptian supremacy. 

In the west, the principality of Ghazi ‘Othman, 
and his descendants, the Ottomans [see ‘UTHMANLI], 
extended more and more at the expense of the 
remaining Byzantine territory. After northern 
Phrygia and the territory as far as the Sea of 
Marmara had become Ottoman, the towns of Prusa 
(Brusa, Bursa, 6 April 1326), Nicaea (Iznik, 2 March 
1331) and Nicomedia (Iznikomid, now Izmit, 1337) 
fell into the hands of Orkhan, the son of ‘Othm4n. 
Brusa became his capital. Turning quarrels over 
the succession in the neighbouring principality of 
Karasf to his advantage, Orkhan annexed its 
territory (736/1336). Thus the whole southern coast 
of the Sea of Marmara became Ottoman territory, 
including the access to the Dardanelles. Acquisitions 
in Anatolia—usually peaceful ones—coincided with 
the conquests on the Balkan peninsula under 
Murad I. Soon after his accession (761/1360), he 
gained Ankara, which was nominally under the 
Mongol governors—and later under their successors 
the amirs of Rim (Sivas)—but governed in actual 
fact by the heads of the guilds forming the akhi {g.v.} 
union and practically independent. Some time later, 
he obtained the principality of Hamid (783/1381), 
thereby extending Ottoman territory considerably 
to the east and south. Murdd’s son and successor 
Bayezid I simply annexed all Anatolian Turkmen 
principalities shortly after his accession (792/1389), 
including Karaman and the territory of the Mongol 
governors. This, however, resulted in an attack by 
Timir, and Bayezid I was beaten in the battle near 
Ankara (19 Dhu ’l-Hidjdja 804/20 July 1402). Timir 
reinstated the deposed Anatolian rulers, and, apart 
from the original Ottoman territory, only the original 
Mongol territory in the northeast of Anatolia 
remained in Ottoman hands. From there, Mehemmed I 
unified the empire once more, and under Murad II 
the western Anatolian principalities gradually merged 
with the Ottoman Empire. The Ottomans’ only 
remaining rival was Karaman. Murad’s son, Me- 
hemmed II, completed the rounding off of Ottoman 





territory in Anatolia after having given it a natural 
centre by conquering Constantinople (29 May 1453). 
He put an end to the empire of Trebizond in 1461, 
and to the principality of Karaman in 1467, incor- 
porating both into the Ottoman Empire. The 
attempt of the Turkmen ruler Uzun Hasan, of the 
House of the Ak Koyunlu, to force Mehemmed to 
cede the annexed provinces failed with the loss of 
the battle of Terdjan (east of Erzindjan, 878/1473). 
Ottoman rule in Anatolia was completed in the east 
when Mehemmed’s grandson, Selim I (921/1515) 
incorporated the principality of Dulghadir into the 
empire and conquered Diyar Bakr, and when he 
reduced the principality of the Ramaddnoghullart 
(in Cilicia) to vassalage and gained the allegiance of 
the Sunnite Kurdish chieftains. In the north-east, 
his rule was further extended into the Caucasian 
foothills by campaigns of the Ottoman Sultans and 
their generals against Persia. These were generally 
directed towards the north-east (Siileym4n, 940/1534, 
955-56/1548-49, the ser-‘asker Mustafa Pasha, 986/ 
1578, against Georgia, and Murad IV, 1045/1634, 
against Erivan). The whole of Anatolia henceforth 
remained undisputedly in Ottoman possession and 
has been taken over by the Turkish Republic in 
our day. 

The only change in more recent years has been the 
transfer of the districts (sandjaks) of Kars, Ardahan 
and Batum which went to Russia in accordance 
with the Berlin Treaty of 13 July 1878, which in 
this respect confirmed the peace of San Stefano 
(3 March 1878). .But the peace of Brest-Litovsk 
(3 March 1918) returned this territory to Turkey. 
This was finally ratified (with the exception of the 
town of Batum and a small hinterland, today 
known as Adjaristan) by the USSR in the Treaty of 
Moscow (16 March 1921), and by the—then still 
nominally independent—Soviet Republics of Georgia, 
Armenia and Adharbaydjan in the Treaty of Kars 
(13 Oct. 1921) (cf. G. Jaschke, Geschichte der russisch- 
tiirkischen Kaukasusgrense, Archiv des Volkerrechts, 
1953, 198-206). In the Franco-Turkish Treaty of 
23 June 1939, Syria ceded the sandjak of Iskandarin 
to Turkey, and it was incorporated into her territory 
as the (63rd) wildyet of Hatay. 


(3) Polstical division of Anatolia. 


The earlier Ottoman organisation. The 
Ottoman Empire extended so quickly that it soon 
became necessary to divide it up into political 
regions. In the beginning these were simply districts 
of the feudal cavalry, ‘‘standards” (sandjak {q.v.} 
or iwa@) which were under a district commander of 
the “standard” (sandjak begi or mir-liwa?). Under 
Orkhan, the second Ottoman ruler, there were 
already four of these. (1) Sultan-iiyiigi (¢.v.] which 
incorporated the original territory of the Ottomans 
around Eskishehir and Ségiid; (z) Khudawendkar 
(eli) ‘‘the ruler’s (land)’’, administered by the ruler 
himself, with Brusa and Iznik; (3) Kodja-eli [q.v.] 
the feudal tenure which Orkhan had bestowed upon 
his general Akte Kodja, the Bithynian peninsula 
with Izmid; and (4) Karasi-eli (g.v.] the former 
principality of Karas, with Balikesri and Berghama. 
Under Murad I, when the empire extended still 
further after the conquests in the Balkan peninsula 
and further regions of Anatolia, Ottoman territories 
were united into one province on each side of the 
straits (eydlet, later wildyet), each under a pasha 
with the title of beglerbegi (later wali). Thus, to 
begin with, there were two provinces, with the 
names of Anatolia (Anatdlf, later pronounced 
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Anadolu) and Rumelia (Rim-eli). Each of these was 
subdivided into districts of the feudal militia (sandjak 
or wa). When the Turkish principalities in Anatolia 
became part of the Ottoman Empire, they were made 
into such sandjaks, but retained their original names. 
The gradual growth of the empire is thus shown in 
its political divisions. Later on, when the Ottomans 
penetrated further to the east, under Bayezid I and 
particularly under Mehemmed II and Selim I, newly 
acquired areas no longer became sandjaks of the 
eyalet of Anadolu, but became provinces in their 
own right, Independent of this division into provinces 
and sandjaks was a separate division into judicial 
districts (kada@), each of which was under a judge 
(kad). Furthermore, there were domains (hikumet) 
ruled by local dynasties, direct vassals to the 
Sublime Porte. This whole system was finally fixed 
by the laws of Sultan Siileyman I Kanini. According 
to this, (cf. the printed edition of Katib Celebi, 
Dithan-niima ; cf. also J. v. Hammer, Des osmanischen 
Reiches Staatsverfassung und Staatsverwaltung ii, 
249 ff. and P. A. v. Tischendorf, Das Lehnswesen in 
den muslimischen Staaten, Leipzig 1872, 62 ff.), there 
were the following eydlets in Anatolia: (1) Adana 
(601, also mentioned as sandjak of Aleppo); (2) Ana- 
dolu (630; cf. also ANADOLU the following art.) ; (3) part 
of Cildir (408, later Akhiska in Transcaucasia); 
(4) Diyar Bakr (436) ; (5) Arzan-i Rim (Erzerum, 422); 
(6) Karaman (Konya, 614); (7) Kars (407); (8) Dhul- 
sadriyya (Mar‘ash, 598); (9) Rakka (Urfa, 443); 
(10) Siw4s (also simply called Rim 622); (11) Tirab- 
zon (Tarabzon, 429); (12) Wan (411); (13) from the 
eyalet of Halab (Aleppo) the sandjaks Antakiya (595, 
the modern Hatay), Bire (Biredjik, 597) and Kilis 
(598); (14) the western Anatolian sandjaks Bigha 
(667), Karas! (661) and Sughla (Izmir, 667), and the 
areas of Iéel (Selefke) and Alaya with the island of 
Kubrus (Cyprus) on the south coast, which were 
under the Kapudan Pasha. (See individual articles 
for each of the preceding.] 

Basically, this division was adhered to until the 
beginning of the 19th century, although, at times 
of weak central governments, some local pashas rose 
and attempted to extend their rule beyond their 
original provinces. Such governors who acquired 
independent power and founded dynasties were 
known as “Princes of the Valleys’ (dere begi (q.v.]). 
They were no longer civil servants, but vassals of 
the Sublime Porte, and—reluctantly—recognised as 
such, contributed troops to the sultan. Because they 
had an interest in the prosperity of their regions, 
their rule was generally a beneficial one, whilst the 
governors sent from the Porte changed frequently, 
and their main interest was to amass wealth for 
themselves as quickly as possible. The 18th century 
in particular saw the development of several such 
dominions in Anatolia, e.g. that of the Kara ‘Othman 
in the Aegean region, and that of the Capan (or Capar) 
in the area of the middle Kizil Irmak (Halys). 

Tansimat. In the course of his reforms, Mahmid II 
abolished the dominions of the derebeys. During the 
subsequent times of reform (tanzimét), a new division 
of the empire on European lines was made by the 
law of 7 Djumada II 1281/8 Nov. 1864. Now there 
were provinces (w#ldyet), administrative areas 
(sandjak) and districts (Rada); many of the old 
sandjaks, especially those of the eydalet of Anadolu— 
later (1875) also those of the eyalet of Erzerum—were 
raised to the status of wildyets and then subdivided 
into smaller sandjaks. Some other ey4lets of smaller 
size were assigned to a wila@yet as sandjaks. After 
some vacillation, Anatolia consisted of the following 
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wilayets (according to Cuinet, La Turquie d’ Asie, 
Paris 1890): (1) Adana; (2) Ankara, (3) Aydin 
(Smyrna/Izmir); (4) Bitlis; (5) Diyar Bakr; (6) 
Erzerim; (7) the sandjaks of Mar‘ash and Urfa of the 
wilayet of Halab (Aleppo), as well as some kadds; 
(8) some kadas and nahiyes of the wildyet of Istanbul; 
(9) Kastamini; (10) Khudawendigar (Brusa); (11) 
Konya; (12) Ma‘miret al-‘Aziz (Kharpit, since 
1880); (13) Siwas; (14) Tirabiz6n; (15) Van; and 
the two independent sandjaks; (16) Bigha; (17) 
Izmid. [Articles on each of the preceding.] This 
division was kept—-with some alterations—until 
after the First World War. 

Under the Turkish Republic, the wiléyets 
were abolished, and sandjaks were raised to wildyets. 
These were called i! in the course of the language 
reform. Their number varied. On 20 October 1935, 
there were only 57 wila@yeis, at the end of 1935, a 
further 5 were formed (from the districts, kaddé, 
now ilée, of the neighbouring wildyets); in 1939, 
Hatay was added (ceded by the French mandate 
of Syria, see above) as the 63rd. (The 63 provinces 
of January rst 1940 with their districts at that time 
are enumerated by G, Jaschke, Tiirkei, Berlin 1941, 
22-4). In 1953 Usak was added as the 64th wildyet. 
On January 4th 1954 the overall area of the Turkish 
state consisted of 64 provinces (of which only 4 are 
in the European part of Turkey, the other 60 in 
Anatolia) and 523 districts. Of the Anatolian pro- 
vinces, however, Canakkale is partly on European 
ground; the province of Istanbul, on the other hand, 
is mainly in Europe. 

Geographically the provinces are grouped into 
the following 8 zones (bélge) (the names in the modern 
spelling): (1) the Black Sea Coast: the provinces of 
Trabzon, Ordu, Rize, Zonguldak, Giresun, Samsun, 
Sinob, Kastamonu, Bolu, CGoruh; (2) the coast of 
the Sea of Marmara and the Aegean Sea: the Asiatic 
parts of the provinces of Istanbul (districts Uskiidar, 
Kadikéy, Beykoz, Adalar, Kartal, Sile, Yalova) and 
Canakkale (districts Canakkale, Ayvactk, Biga, 
Bayrami¢, Bozcaada, Ezine, Lapseki, Yenice), and 
the provinces Izmir, Kocaeli (Izmit), Aydin, 
Balikesir, Bursa, Manisa, Mugla; (3) the Mediter- 
ranean coast, the provinces of Hatay (Iskenderun), 
Seyhan (Adana), I¢el (Selefke), Antalya; (4) Euro- 
pean Turkey: the European provinces of Istanbul, 
(districts Beyogiu, Besiktas, Sarfyer, Fatih, Eyiip, 
Eminonii, Bakirkéy, Catalca, Silivri) and Canakkale 
(districts Eceabat, Gelibolu, Imroz), and the pro- 
vinces Kirklareli, Tekirdag, Edirne; (5) western 
Anatolia: the provinces of Denizli, Bilecik, Kiitahya, 
Afyonkarahisar, Isparta, Burdur, Eskisehir—and 
since 1953—-Usak; (6) central Anatolia, the provinces 
Tokat, Corum, Amasya, Kayseri, Malatya, Ankara, 
CGankirl, Yozgat, Sivas, Maras, Nigde, Kirsehir, 
Konya; (7) south-eastern Anatolia: the provinces 
Gaziantep, Mardin, Urfa; (8) eastern Anatolia: the 
provinces Kars, Elazig, Diyarbakir, Giimiisane, Er- 
zurum, Erzincan, Siirt, Bitlis, Tunceli, ‘Agri Mus, 
Bingél, Van, HakAri. 


(4) Population. 


Turks and non-Turks. At the time of the 
Turkish conquest of Anatolia, it had already been 
Hellenised. The Hellenisation of the various old- 
Anatolian peoples (begun in Greek and Roman 
times) was completed during the course of Christi- 
anisation. Now, remnants of the old peoples (for 
example the Lazes), remain only in the mountains, 
especially those near the Caucasian foothills. Such 
areas are at the same time refuges in which ancient 
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religious communities, such as the Paulicians, 
survived as sects. By the time the Turks came, 
Anatolia was, however, on the whole Greek speaking 
and mainly adhered: to the Byzantine Orthodox 
Church. Only the Armenians in the east, who were 
Monopbhysites (Gregorians), remained ecclesiastically 
apart from the Greeks and were not Hellenised. 
Being merchants, Armenians had probably spread 
towards the west as far as the capital, even in pre- 
Turkish times. 

A new central-Asiatic race with a new religion, 
Islam, came to Anatolia with the Turks. In the 
beginning it may well have been a minority, compared 
with the Greeks, but, since it consisted of the ruling 
classes in the Turkish occupied territories, it suc- 
ceeded in spreading. The reason for this was probably 
that many members of the old population, who had 
lost contact with their spiritual centre in Constan- 
tinople, felt this spiritual isolation, turned to Islam 
and were thereby assimilated to the Turks. Initially, 
this process was a very slow one. In any case, at 
the time when Marco Polo travelled through Anatolia 
in 1272, the inhabitants do not appear to have been 
Turkicised (cf. E. Oberhummer, Die Tiirken und das 
Osmanische Reich, Leipzig-Berlin 1917, 42). On the 
other hand, the documents of the Patriarchate of 
Constantinople prove clearly, as A. Wachter. (Der 
Verfall des Griechentums in Kleinasien im XIV. 
Jahrhundert, Leipzig 1903) shows, that, especially 
in the 14th century, when increased numbers of 
Turks occupied Anatolia, the Orthodox Christianity 
gradually receded, and with it the land gradually 
lost its Greek character. This may be due, on the one 
hand, to emigration from the Turkish occupied areas, 
but on the other hand also to assimilation to the 
Turks. Here one must distinguish, however, between 
the regions with long established Greek inhabitants, 
such as the western Anatolian coastal regions, which 
held on to Greek culture and Christianity with great 
tenacity (as also did those areas which had been 
under Greek rule for a long time, like Trebizond), 
and the central Anatolian regions with their only 
superficially Hellenised and Christianised population 
{especially in northeastern Anatolia, where the 
Persian Mongols, the Ilkhans——-who themselves had 
only taken to Islam since Ghazin—ruled for some 
time with the true ardour of renegades). Christianity 
in Anatolia was hard hit by Timir, who—as every- 
where else he appeared—tet the Christian population 
feel his hardness and cruelty with a special severity. 

The position of the Christians improved when 
Mehemmed II granted the Greek Orthodox Church a 
secure position in the Ottoman state for political 
reasons after the conquest of Constantinople, and 
made it into a pillar of his empire side by side with 
Sunnite Islam. Thus the Christian communities, 
Greek {see RtM] as well as Armenian [see ARMAN] in 
Anatolia were freed from their spiritual isolation, 
and hold their own until this day. The so-called 
system of the millets [g.v.] according to which non- 
Muslim religious communities within the Ottoman 
Empire enjoyed considerable autonomy, saved these 
from further shrinking. In this manner, a modus 
vivendt evolved during the flowering of this empire 
which did justice to both Muslims and non-Muslims. 
In the 18th and rgth centuries, there was a positive 
revival of Anatolian Hellenism, and Armenians were 
still referred to as ‘‘The faithful nation” {i.e. faithful 
to the state) (millet-i sa@dika) in the rgth century. 
On the whole, linguistic and religious areas were 
identical, except in central Anatolia (in Konya and 
Kayseri), where the Greeks adopted Turkish as the 


language of social intercourse and of the house 
(partly in Greek script), whilst the Armenians by 
and large accepted Turkish as the language of social 
intercourse {partly in Armenian script), whilst 
retaining Armenian—their ecclesiastical language— 
as the language spoken at home. 

Apart from Turkish inhabitants, either city 
dwellers or peasants, there are—or were—nomad and 
semi-nomad elements as well as migrating shepherds 
in Anatolia, who belonged to Islam but were of 
differing languages and races: Turks, Kurds and 
Circassians. In the case of Turks (so-called Yiiriiks 
and Turkmens ([gq.v.}), their origin is debatable: 
they may be Turkmens who kept to their nomadic 
way of life, or remnants of races of varying origin 
which became Turkicised. By religion they are 
mostly ‘Alawites, ie. they confess to Shi‘ism of 
some type or have at least Shi‘ite leanings. The 
Kurds [g.v.] who are for the most part Sunnite 
Muslims, have a closed area of settlement in the 
south-eastern provinces. The Circassians (Cerkes 
{g.v.]), lastly, had mostly immigrated from the 
Caucasus at the time whem Russo-Christian rule 
spread over the Caucasus. Apart from these, one 
frequently meets returned Muslim emigrants (muha- 
djiriin) all over Turkey especially from the Balkan 
countries, who preferred to leave a country with a 
Christian government and to seek a new home in 
Turkey which belongs to the ddr al-islam. Those 
people are, however, not nomads but are assimilated . 
by the town or country area in which they settle. 

The comparatively amicable relations between 
Muslims and non-Muslims deteriorated when the 
western powers began to meddle in the affairs of 
Turkey in the 19th century. On the grounds of the 
treaty of Kiidiik Kaynardja (1774), Russia claimed 
the protectorate over the Christian Orthodox 
inhabitants of Turkey, and awakened anti-Turkish 
feelings in them. Coming from western Europe, 
nationalism gained ground amongst the Christian 
part of the population. The Turkish reaction to this 
was a dislike for these Christians which soon became 
hatred. The Armenians felt this most strongly, since 
they, as neighbours of Russia, were particularly 
under the suspicion of being in Russian service, 
The insistance on effecting the reforms laid down 
in the Berlin Treaty (1878) led to bloody clashes 
with the Kurds in the years 1894-96. In the First 
World War, following an invasion by the Russian 
Caucasus army into the Van region, during which 
—according to Turkish opinion—the Armenian 
population behaved disloyally, the whole population 
was forcibly moved to Mesopotamia, and many of 
them perished. The remainder emigrated after the 
war. There was a war against the Greeks in r919, 
when, supported by Great Britain, they occupied 
Smyrna and advanced as far as the Sakarya in 1921. 
The Turks under Mustafa Kemal Pasha beat the 
Greek army which retreated from Anatolia, and the 
greater part of the Greek population retreated with 
it. The remainder was exchanged by treaty (30 
January 1923) for the Muslim inhabitants of Greece 
(with the exception of the Turks in western Thrace 
and the Greeks in Istanbul). Through this action 
Anatolia became a 90% Turkish and 99% Muslim 
country. With the exception of the Arabs living on 
the Syrian border, the small non-Turkish Muslim 
pockets will hardly be able to withstand Turkish 
influence indefinitely. One may also expect a 
gradual Turkicisation through military service and 
the influence of the schools among the Kurds, who 


| have no cultural tradition of their own. 
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End of the rgth century. The statistics 
on p. 472 show the population of Anatolia during 
the last decade of the last century according to 
their religions, as given in the work of V. Cuinet 
(see Bibl.) on the basis of the imperial and provincial 
sdl-ndmes. As there was no official census in Turkey 
at that time, the numbers are largely based on 
estimates and only to a small extent on actual 
figures. Additional inaccuracies come from the fact 
that the principle on which these statistics were 
based was not consistent throughout the various 
wilayets. For some of them we have detailed figures 
(in certain cases, even separate data for men and 
women), in others only summary ones. Thus, for 
example, the fact that Shf‘ites and Yazidis are 
mentioned separately only in some wilayets, does 
not necessarily mean that there were none in some 
others. The statistics may, nevertheless, serve to 
give at least a rough picture of the composition of 
the population of Anatolia before the First World 
War. 

Abbreviations: 

w = wildyet,s = sandjak, k= kadé, 

Nn = nahtye, is. = independent sandjak. 
In the case of the administrative areas belonging to 
the wildyets of Istanbul and Halab (Aleppo), Ist. 
and Hal. respectively is added in brackets. 


The proportion prevailing there (1:4) might also 
Prove right for the other wilayets. 

Concerning the races, the statistics show clearly 
that at that time the Armenians (Gregorian, Catholic 
and ‘Protestant Armenians together 1,142,775) were 
concentrated in some eastern wildyets (Erzerum, 
Bitlis and Sivas, to a lesser extent also in Van, 
Ma‘miret al-‘Aziz, Diyar Bakr and Adana), although 
even there they were a minority in comparison with 
the Muslim part of the population (Turks and Kurds). 
In the case of the Greeks, one must add to the Ortho- 
dox (1,042,612 — 25,890 Syrian Orthodox = 1,016,722 
Greek Orthodox) the Uniates (16,811), who were 
included under Catholics in these statistics; their 
total was thus 1,033,533. They were concentrated 
in the districts belonging to the wildyet of Istanbul, 
and in the wildyets of Khudawendigar, Aydin (Izmir) 
and Trabzon, to a lesser extent in Sivas, Konya, 
and Adana. They, also, were a minority everywhere 
compared with the Muslims (and in Sivas and 
Adana also as compared with the Armenians). It is 
more difficult to arrive at the racial composition of 
those elements of the population which are described 
as Muslims, because the statistics generally give 
merely a total figure. Only for some eastern wildyets 
are the races for the Sunnite Muslims given as follows: 


. Circassians 


Turks 

w.Adana.......... 93,200 
w. Diyarbakr ....... , 310,644 
Anat. districts of w. Halab. . . 177,048 
w. Ma‘maret al-‘Aziz, . 2... 267,616 
VAN. 6. 6s. ee. Shwe a8 . 30,500 
879,008 


If one adds up the members of non-Islamic 
religions, then the composition of the population 
—according to religions—appears as follows for the 
time of Cuinet (actual figures and percentages): 


Muslims 9,676,714: 78.9 % 
Non-Muslims 2,577;745: 21.1 % 
Total 12,254,459 : 100.00 % 


Of the non-Muslims, 2,410,272 were Christians of 
various denominations. 

These statistics show some peculiarities which 
need explanation. Particularly obvious is the high 
number of “Copts’” (2,867), but only a very small 
number of these are actual Copts (i.e. Christian 
Egyptians); by Copts (Kibt!), the Turks usually 
mean the non-Muslim gipsies. These ‘‘Copts’” should 
therefore be added to the number of gipsies (2,867 + 
37,752 = 40,619). The Column “‘foreigners’ includes 


Kurds Arabs Total 
39,600 12,000 13,200 158,000 
_ 8,000 10,000 328,644 
119,588 123,536 4,500 424,672 
54,650 = = 322,366 
210,000 — 500 241,000 
424,138 143,536 27,500 


One can only surmise to which race the occasionally 
separately mentioned members of Muslim sects 
(usually Shi‘ites) belonged (total number 533,677). 
In Van and Bitlis they are given as Yazidis (5,400 -- 
3,863 = 9,263), and in the case of Diyar Bakr it is 
stated that the figure 6,000 for members of different 
sects also includes Yazidis. We may assume that 
these were on the whole Kurds. Of the others, by 
far the greater part probably consisted of Shi‘ite 
Turks, in Arab areas probably also Nusayri Arabs. 
If one deducts the figures for Shi'ites and, Yazidis 
as well as those of Arabs, Kurds and Circassians 
there remains the figure 8,537,863 for supposedly 
Sunnite Turks, which still contains smal] elements of 
Shi‘ites, non-Turkish Sunnites, and also Lazes, and 
emigrants from former Ottoman provinces which had 
come under Christian rule (mshédjtr). To the number 
of Arabs a considerable number of Christians of 
various denominations should be added as follows: 





Syrian Syrian Chald. United Total 

Orthodox United United Maronites 
w.Adana.........-. 20,900 = = 4,539 25,439 
w. Diyarbakr. ........ 4,990 _ _ _ 4,990 
w. Bitlis. . 2... 2... ee _ _ 2,600 —_ 2,600 
Anat. distr. of w. Halab. . . . _ 13,687 9,865 _ 23,552 
Ws NAR ee eh Sees ee, cs _ _ 6,002 _ 6,002 
Total oc 6 a Ge a a Sw 25,890 13,687 18,467 45539 62,583 


not only real ‘foreigners’, (edjnebt) but also immi- 
grated Ottoman citizens (yabandjt), whose home is 
not in the wildyet in question. The two categories 
are mentioned separately only for the wilayet of 
Erzerum (1,220 edjnebt + 4,986 yabandj! = 6,206). 


With the addition of the total of the non-Uniate 
Jacobites, Chaldaeans and Nestorians (168,706) one 
arrives at the total of 231,289 for Christian Arabs 
of differing denominations; of these, however, some 
Chaldaeans and Nestorians, as well as Uniate 











Adalar (Ist.) 
Adana 


Ankara 
Antakya (Hal.) 
Aydin (Izmir) 
‘Ayntab (Hal.) 
Beykoz (Ist.) 


. Bigha 


Bitlis 
Diyar Bakr 


Erzerum 

Gebze (Ist.) 
Khudawendigar (Brusa) 
Iskenderin (Hal.) 


. Izmid 


Kadikéy (Ist.) 
Kafilldja (Ist.) 
Kartal (Ist.) 
_Kastamoni 
Kilis (Hal.) 
Konya 
Ma‘miret 
al-“Aziz (Kharpit) 
Mar‘ash (Hal.) 
Sivas 
Shile (Ist.) 
Tirabzon 


Urfa (Hal.) 
Uskiidar (Ist.) 


Van 


Total 










Muslims 
(* Shi‘ites 
and Yazidis) 


2,990 
158,000 
*56,000 
768,119 

46,000 
1,093,334 
65,085 

51444 
106,583 
254,000 

*3,863 
328,644 
*6,000 
500,782 
14,000 
1,296,593 
12,500 
129,715 
95374 
16,796 
10,870 
992,679 
73,520 
989,200 
322,366 
*182,580 
134,438 
559,680 
*279,834 
15,750 
806,700 
122,665 
71,210 
241,000 
*5,400 









9,676,714 
(9,343,037 + 
*533,677) 









1,042,612 


Greek 
and Syr. 
Orthodox 


5,010 
67,100 


34,009 
1,000 
208,283 
4,000 
2,150 
17,585 


210 


14,240 


3,725 
5,100 
230,711 
1,000 
40,795 
8,137 
3,387 
5,000 
21,507 
1,000 
73,000 


650 
5,505 
76,068 


3,200 
193,000 
5,060 
12,180 


Armen. 
Gregorian 





1,300 
69,300 


83,063 
2,084 
14,103 
2,046 
1,900 
1,636 


125,600 


57,890 
120,273 


85,354 
1,142 
46,308 
10,480 
4,080 
2,200 
2,617 
1,547 
9;700 


61,983 
1,850 
129,523 


800 
44,100 
2,000 
15,800 


79,000 


977,879 





Armen. 
Catholic 





180 

30 
1,300 
1,675 
2,463 
10,477 
2,300 
2,437 
250 


708 


19,749 















6,060 
7,806 
30,433 





85,347 


Other 
Catholics 
(Uniate and 
Latin) 


Non-Uniate 
Jacobites 
Chaldaeans 





Jews 
and 


Nestorians 
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4,500 266 
—_ 22,516 
5,906 857 
_ 2,988 
6,190 _ 
38,974 1,269 
_ 6 
ah 3,225 
3,000 42 
= 2,500 
— 450 
_ 120 
3,000 747 
_ 600 
8,918 368 
_ 400 
6,218 367 
5,100 
92,000 5,000 
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795555 






Total 





10,503 
403,539 
892,901 

62,850 

1,396,477 

86,988 


9,494 
129,438 


398,625 


471,462 


645,702 
19,250 
1,626,839 
23,330 
222,760 
32,211 
25,183 
18,300 
1,018,912 
83,888 
1,088,000 


575,314 
179,853 
1,086,015 


19,750 
1,047,700 
143,485 
105,690 


430,000 





12,254,459 


ely 
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Chaldaeans have to be added to the Kurds. In these 
statistics, one may assume that the 2,675 Catholics 
not contained in the number of the Uniates were 
largely Latins, i.e. occidentals (missionaries etc.) 
with or without Ottoman nationality, who had not 
been included under the heading ‘foreigners’. 

Thus, for the time of Cuinet we have roughly the 
following picture of the ethnic composition of Ana- 
tolia: 
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H. Louis, Die Bevtlkerungskarte der Tuiirkei, 
Berlin 1940, bases his work on the publication of 
the census in Turkey in 1935. It can be seen from 
the map that the three most densely populated 
areas in Anatolia are the following: 1) the western 
Anatolian coastal strips together with the river 
valleys, leading into the interior, especially that of 
the Maeander (Biiytik Menderes Cay), 2) the coastal 
area of the Black Sea, 3) Cilicia, the new sandjak of 























































unknown 
Sunnites Jews and Total 
foreigners 
Turks 8,547,863 | 462,414? = _ 9,010,277 
Kurds 424,138 ? 9,263? — _ 433,40L 
Arabs 143,536 62,000? _— 231,289? _ —_— 436,825 
Circassians 27,500 _ _ —_ _ — 27,500 
Greeks 1,033,533 — — 1,033,533 
Armenians 1,142,775 = _ 1,142,775 
Jews 47,299 = 47:299 
Gipsies _ 40,619 40,619 
Unknown and 
foreigners 79,555 82,230 
Total 9,143,037 | 524,414 120,174 | 12,254,459 





The figures for several official censuses for the 
Turkish Republic are already available: namely, 
those of 1927, 1935, 1940, 1945, and 1950, but the 
last of these is given as only ‘“‘provisional” (muvakkat). 
The particular figures can be found in the individual 
articles on the capitals of the various ils (wildyets) 
enumerated above, ch. 3, last paragraph. 

The total for 1945 is 18,790,174 and 20,934,670 
for 1950: 1,496,612 and 17,293,562 in European 
Turkey and Anatolia respectively in 1945; 1,598,255 
and 19,336,415 in European Turkey and Anatolia 
respectively in 1950. 

Definite figures for some towns exist for 1950. 
According to these, there are 5. towns of over 100,000 
inhabitants : Istanbul (1,000,022), Ankara (286,781), 
Izmir (230,508), Adana (117,799), and Bursa 
(100,007); and the following 6 towns between 
50,000 and 100,000 inhabitants : Eskisehir (88,459), 
Gaziantep (72,743), Kayseri (65,489), Konya (64,509), 
Erzurum (54,360), Sivas (52,269). 

There are also figures for the distribution of the 
town and the country population for 1945 and 1950. 
The percentage rate, worked out for the purpose of 
this article, is: 


At Turkey’s overall area of 767,119 sq. km., this 
produces a density of population of 24.49 per sq. km. 
in 1945 and 27 in 1950. The official percentage of 
fown and country population (both as a whole and 
according to individual wéldyets) is only available 
jor 1935. According to this, there were then 23.5% 
of the population in towns and 76.5% in the country. 
With these figures, one must bear in mind that 
according to the law of 1930, every place with a 
municipal government (belediye tegkilats) counts as 
a town. Such a body is to be set up both in all places 
of more than 2,000 inhabitants and also (irrespective 
of this minimum figure) in all kada centres, of which 
some have hardly 500 inhabitants. If judged by 
western standards, the proportion would alter in 
favour of the country population. 


18,790,174 : 100.00 % 


Hatay, and the plain towards the Euphrates, which, 
geographically, belongs to northern Syria; compared 
with this, the centre with its steppes and the 
mountainous north-east show the lowest density of 
population. The distribution is caused by the nature 
of the country, and has probably always been 
roughly the same—at least since the Middle Ages— 
and should remain so at any rate in the near future. 
Figures for religious and linguistic divisions are only 
available for 1945 (21 Ekim 1945 Genel Niifus 
Sayimt, Recensement général de la population du 
21 Octobre 1945, Tiirkiye Niifusu, Population de la 
Turquie, vol. 65, Ankara 1950). According to these, 
Turkey can be divided up linguistically as follows: 


people with 

Turkish as mother-tongue 16,598,037: 88.34% 

a non-Turkish language 2,192,006 : 
as mother-tongue 11.66% 

Unknown 131: 
Total 18,790,174 : 100.00% 

1945 1950 

4,687,102: 25.06 % 5,267,695: 25.16% 
14,103,072: 74.94 % 15,666,975: 74.84 % 


20,934,975 : 100.00 % 


According to religions: 


Islam 18,497,801: 98.45% 
non-Islamic religion 292,152: ( | 5% 
unknown denomination gar: ¢ 155% 


Total 18,790,174 : 100.00% 


Of the non-Muslims there were: 


Christians. 202,044: 69.16% 
Jews 76,965: 26.34% 
Without religion 561: 0.19% 
Other denominations 12,582: 4.31% 





Total 292,152: 100.00% 
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These rough statistics, when compared with those 
at the end of the last century as given by Cuinet, 
clearly show an enormous change which was caused 
by the events during and shortly after the First 
World War. 

More detailed information can be gained from the 
following division into both categories which is 
reproduced here in shortened form. 


mentioned under “other denominations’’—with the 
exception of a few foreigners of unusual religious 
denominations—are largely Kurds (probably of 
extreme Shi‘ite sects or Yazidis) who either do not 
count themselves members of Islam or are not 
recognised as such by the Sunnites and Moderate 
Shi‘ites. Those giving Georgian as their mother- 
tongue are Lazes, and not real Georgians—who are 
































Language 


Muslims 
Catholics 


Orthodox 
Protestants 





16,546,681 
1,469,570 


Georgian 
Other languages 
Albanian 
Bosnian 
Judaeo-Spanish 
Tartar etc. 
Unknown 


78,447 
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18,497,801 





21,950 | 103,839 


With regard to the totals of the division into 
languages, the following facts stand out from the 
figures given for individual wildyets, (the numbers 
are again given in round figures). The Kurdish 
speaking people live together densely in the south- 
eastern wildyets, and form the large majority in the 
wildyets of Agri (80,000), Bingél (42,000), Bitlis 
(43,000), Diyar Bakr (180,000), Hak&ri (30,000), 
Mardin (155,000), Mus (53,000), Siirt (100,000), and 
Van (78,000). In Tunceli (48,000) and Urfa (123,000) 
they have a slight majority over the Turks (43,000 
and 103,000), and in Elazig (82,000), Kars (66,000), 
and Malatya (141,000), they form a large minority. 
The Arabic speaking people are everywhere in the 
minority compared with the Kurds; 60,000 in 
Mardin compared with 155,000 Kurds, but in the 
majority compared with the Turks (15,000); 40,000 
in Urfa compared with 123,000 Kurds and 105,000 
Turks; 100,000 in Hatay, where the largest number 
of Arabs live, compared with 150,000 Turks. The 
smallest number of Turks is found in the wildyets of 
‘Mardin and Siirt (in each ca. 15,000) and in Hakari 
(4,000). ‘Greeks, Armenians and Jews (including ca. 
10,000 who speak Judaeo-Spanish) live almost 
exclusively in Istanbul. There are also some 7000 
Greeks in Canakkale and some 12,000 Jews in 
Izmir; there are only extremely small groups 
elsewhere. Othet small racial groups, such as the 
Circassians (most of these in the wild@yet of Kayseri), 
Lazes, and Georgians (both of these especially in 
the eastern Black Sea provinces), form a very small 
minority in all these places in comparison with 
the Turks. 

The division into religions is also very informative. 
Above all, it is worth noting that all those religious 
groups which have Turkish as their mother-tongue 
have increased. In the case of Islam, no distinction 
is made between Sunnites and Shi‘ites. But those 
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16,598,037 
I 476,562 
247,204 
88,680 
66,691 
56,179 
51,019 
46,987 
40,076 





118,608 


13 
18,790,174 











60,260 | 10,782 


Christians—as can be seen clearly from the fact 
that most of them give Islam as their religion. The 
relatively high figure for Catholics and Protestants 
under “other languages” obviously refers to foreig- 
ners. The number of Jews under “other languages” 
includes the 10,866 who speak Judaeo-Spanish. The 
Gipsies, who in Cuinet’s statistics were given with 
the rather large figure of 40,000, have disappeared 
altogether from the new statistics. As they do not 
speak a different language from that of the people 
amongst whom they live, nor profess a different 
religion, one may assume that they are present, 
unrecognised, in the various groups of the statistics. 


(5) Development of Communications. 


Being a thinly populated peninsula with steppes 
in the centre and few usable harbours, Anatolia has 
little traffic. Long distance traffic from Istanbul to 
the east mostly tries to bypass Anatolia, preferring 
to the difficult overland roads the easier sea routes 
to Trabzon on the Black Sea, or to Ayas at the 
mouth of the Djeyhan in the Middle Ages, to Payas 
in the Gulf of Issus under the Ottomans, and to 
Iskenderun (Alexandretta) in recent times. Through- 
out the ages the main caravan tracks led from these 
harbours to the interior of Asia. Traffic inside 
Anatolia was generally only of local importance. 
There were always through-roads, usually leading 
to or from Istanbul (which was regarded as the 
undisputed metropolis even at times when Anatolia 
did not regard it as its political capital). 

Three types of such roads can be distinguished in 
Turkish times: (1) Military roads; (2) Caravan 
routes; (3) Postal routes. All three types follow the 
nature of the country and circumvent the interior 
steppes, passing through adjoining regions, but 
keeping to the inside of the border-mountains, 
They prefer the edges of the steppe where animals 
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can graze and where the towns are situated. The 
routes follow roughly the same lines, though they do 
not coincide altogether. 

The main Military road (on which the armies 
of: the sultans moved in the 16th and 17th centuries 
against Persia and Caucasia) described a large arc 
south of the central Anatolian steppe from Uskiidar 
via Izmid, Eskishehir, Akshehir, to Konya and from 
there via Eregli, Nigde, Kayseri to Sivas, then via 
Erzindjan and Erzurum to the east. When Selim I 
marched against Syria, he too went to Kayseri and 
only from there thrcugh the Anti-Taurus to Elbistan 
and Mar‘ash. The route from Eregli through the 
Cilician Gate (Giilek Boghaz!) to Adana and further 
into Syria was usually avoided, particularly for 
difficult transports, and especially because the 
Giilek Boghazt is easy to block. In 1638, for instance, 
Murad IV sent the artillery he needed for the capture 
of Baghdad by sea as far as Payas, only transporting 
it' overland from there onwards with the aid of 
buffaloes. The northern Caravan route (to be menti- 
oned below) was used for small detachments only. 
The reports of the Imperial armies often give the 
sites of the camps on the main Military road, but 
these are frequently at a considerable distance from 
the inhabited places along the route. 

The most important of the Caravan routes is 
the one leading diagonally across from Uskiidar via 
Gebze, then, after crossing the Gulf of Izmid from 
Dil to Iznik, following roughly the Military route 
via Eskishehir to Konya and Eregli, then through 
the Cilician Gute (Giilek Boghazi) to Adaria and 
thence to Syria or Mesopotamia. The route via 
Antakiya to Syria is, at the same time, the route 
which pilgrims took (via Damascus) to Mecca and 
Medina, the holy places of Islam, and it is often 
mentioned in this capacity. There is also a northern 
caravan route of some importance which goes from 
Uskiidar to Amasya via Izmid, Boll and Tosya (or, 
bypassing Amasya, via Niksar), and thence to 
Erzindjan and Erzerum and further to the east; 
alternately, from Amasya via Tokat, Sivas and 
Malatya to Diyarbakr and further to Mosul and 
Baghdad; from Uskiidar onwards this route is called 
Baghdad Yolu. An older variant of this—used by 
Busbecq in 1555—follows the diagonal route as far 
as Eskishehir and then goes on to Amasya via 
Ankara. Lastly, the north-south route which 
bypasses the central Anatolian steppe to the east 
is of some importance. In Saldjik times, this route 
branched off at Konya, the capital, and went right 
across the steppe, past the beautiful Sultan Khan 
and Aksaray to Kayseri and on to Sivas, where it 
Connected with the northern route as well as with 
those leading to the east (Erzindjan and Erzerum). 
In Karaman and Ottoman times it went from 
places at the foot of the Taurus, Laranda (Karaman), 
ér Ulukishla via Nigde to Kayseri. In western 
Anatolia, only roads leading from Izmir seem to 
Have had some local importance and little is reported 
of them. 

Postal routes, like the caravan routes, were 
divided into three “arms” (Rol, for this termi, which 
i& also used as a technical term in administrative 
language, cf. Redhouse, A Turkish and English 

xicon, 1942; H. W. Duda, Balkantiirkische Studien, 
Vienna 1949, 98 ff. note 8). In the 17th century, 
according to the Djthan-ntimad, the middle one of 
these ‘“‘arms” embraced the entire length of the 
aia route together with its offshoots as far as 

amascus; the right one, the whole west Anatolian 
network, and the left, the northern caravan route 
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with its extension as far as Baghdad. According to 
reports of postal routes in the 19th century, the 
diagonal route forms the right arm together with 
the western Anatolian network, the northern caravan 
route the. central one, whilst the left one does not 
leave the central one until Tokat, whence it embraces 
the eastern network to Erzerum. (Concerning the 
development of road and route-nets in Anatolia 


_ prior to the 19th century, cf. F. Taeschner, Das 


Anatolische Wegenetz nach Osmanischen Quellen, 
Leipzig 1924; idem, Die Verkehrslage und das 
Wegenets Anatoliens im Wandel der Zeiten, Petermanns 
Geographische Mitteilungen, 1926, 202-6). 

The word “roads” can be applied to these routes 
only in a limited sense, as roads were not built 
with foundations; except where Roman roads could 
still be employed, they are simply much used and 
well-trodden tracks, along which caravanserais, wells, 
and bridges have been erected by benefactors for 
the comfort of the travellers. 

This tripartite route-system has been gradually 
falling into disuse with the expansion of railways in 
the 19th and 2oth centuries, though the railway follows 
roughly the track of the old routes—at least in the 
case of the diagonal road. 

The building of railways naturally did not replace 
the building of roads, which also has been encouraged 
(to a certain extent) since the tangimat period. (For 
the means devised to finance the building of the 
roads: corvée and road-tax, “‘yol parast’, see 
G. Young, Corps de Droit Ottoman, IV, Oxford 1906, 
245 ff., ‘“‘“Routes et Prestations’’). 

The history of railway building in Anatolia 
began with the granting of a concession to a 
British company for a railway from Smyrna (Izmir) 
to Aydin in 1856, and the line was opened 10 years 
later. In the last decades of the Ottoman Empire the 
following sections were opened in Anatolia: 

(1) British Company: Smyrna (Izmir)—Aydin 
1866,—Dinar 1889 (with branchlines to Odemis, 
Tire, Sdke, Denizli and Civril)—Egirdir 1912; 
(2) Franco-Belgian Company (British until 1893): 
Smyrna (Izmir)—Manisa—Kasaba 1866,—Alashehir 
1873 (?),—Afyin Kara Hisar 1897; Manisa—Soma 
1890,—Balikesir—Bandirma 1912; (3) Narrow Gauge 
Railway Mudanya-Brusa (Bursa) 1875, rebuilt by 
a Franco-Belgian Company in 1892 (not in use now); 
(4) German Company (since 1888) Anatolian Railway: 
Haydar Pasha—Izmid 1873 (with a branchline to 
Adapazar)—Eskishehir—Ankara 1892; Eskishehir— 
Afyin Kara Hisar (with a branchline from Alayunt 
to Kiitahya)—Konya 1896; Baghdad Railway: 
Konya—Bulgurlu 1904; Toprakkale—Iskenderun 
1913; Bulgurlu—Adana—Toprakkale—Aleppo (Ha- 
leb)—Nusaybin 1918 (with a branchline to Mardin); 
(5) British Company: Mersin—Adana 1886 (1906 
taken over by the Baghdad Railway Company). 

Thus the railways consisted—with the exception 
of the short stretches which linked Adana and 
Brusa with their harbours—on the one hand of a 
network based on Smyrna (Izmir) and opening up 
the rich agricultural districts of western Anatolia, 
on the other hand of a diagonal line, with a branch 
to Ankara, which linked the capital to the far- 
distant Arab provinces of Mesopotamia, ‘Irak and 
Syria. Plans for a railway system in the Black Sea 
area and in north-eastern Anatolia broke down 
because of Russian opposition. 

Existing railways were nationalised at the begin- 
ning of the Turkish Republic in 1920 (‘‘Tiirkiye 
Cumhuriyeti Devlet Demiryollari”’), and the system 
has since been extended and based on Ankara as 
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its centre. This extension began as early as 1922 
with a narrow-gauge railway Ankara—Irmak— 
Yahsi Han 1925—Yerkéy and in the Kayseri 
direction 1925. This was later extended in wide gauze. 

There are the following lines: (1) Ankara-Kayseri 
1927,—Sivas 1930,—Erzincan 1938,—Erzurum 1939, 
—Horasan 1950;—Sarfkamis under construction. 
Here it will link up with the broad gauge railways 
which the Russians built in 1896: Giimrii (Alexan- 
dropol, now Leninakan) via Kars to Sarikamfs. The 
line was continued in narrow gauge from there to 
Mamahatun via Erzerum during the First World 
War..(2) Ilica (in the Gulf of Edremit)—Edremit— 
Palamutluk (narrow gauge) 1924 (unused since 1953); 
(3) Fevzipasa (on the Adana—Aleppo line)— 
Malatya 1931,—Diyarbekir (Diyarbakir) 1935 (with 
a branchline to Elazig),—Kurtalan 1944; (4) Samsun 
—(Carsamba (narrow gauge) 1926 (no longer in use) ; 
Samsun—Amasya—Sivas 1932; (5) Kiitahya— 
Balikesir 1932; (6) Kayseri—Ulukisla (more speci- 
fically: Bogazképtii—Kardesgedigi) 1933 (since then 
through-trains to Syria and Iraq—the Taurus 
Express-—go via Ankara and no longer via Konya); 
(7) Irmak—Filyos 1935,—Zonguldak 1937,—Kozlu 
1943,—Eregli planned, under construction: as 
far as Camlf; (8) Afyon Karahisar—Karakuyu (near 
Dinar), Baladiz (near Egirdir)—Burdur, and Bo- 
zanénii (also near Egirdir)—Isparta 1936; (9) 
Cetinkaya (on the Sivas—Erzincan line)—Malatya 
1937; (10) Elazig—Geng 1947, — Mus under con- 
struction — Tavan (on Lake Van) planned; (11) 
K6priiagri (near Fevzipasa)—Maras 1948; (12) 
Narlf (near Fevzipasa)—Gazianteb 1953,—Karkamis 
formerly Djarabulus (on the Euphrates, on the 
Aleppo—Nusaybin line) under construction. (Cf. 
G. Jaschke, Geschichte und Bedeutung der tirkischen 
Etsenbahnen, Zeitschrift fir Politik, 1942, 559-566; 
concerning the Baghdad .railway in particular, cf. 
H. Bode, Der Kamp} um die Baghdadbahn 1903-1914, 
Breslau 1941; R. Hiiber, Die Baghdadbahn, Berlin 
1943.) 

The increased use of motor-transport and the 
consequent decrease in rail-transport, has already 
resulted in the closing of local lines (Mudanya— 
Brusa, Ilfca—-Edremid—Palamutlu) and threatens 
to outdo rail-transport in Turkey. As a result there 
bas been a fresh emphasis on road construction 
(Mukbil Gokdogan, Strassenbau und Verkehrspolitik 
in der Tiirkei, Stuttgart 1938). In recent years the 
road network in Turkey has been greatly expanded 
-——partly with American aid—and there are now 
numerous bus lines (cf. R. W. Kerwin, The Turkish 
Roads Programme, The Middle East Journal, 1950). 

Since the Anatolian rivers are not navigable, there 
is no real inland shipping (except in the case 
of the greater rivers just above their months, and 
the use of rafts of inflated skins (kelek [q.v.]) on the 
Tigris). Nor are there any artificial waterways. The 
project of linking the Sabandja lake with the Sakarya 
on the one side and the Gulf of Izmit on the other 
by canal has been considered twice (999/1590-91 and 
1064/1653), but on neither occasion did it get past 
the preliminary stages [see SABANDJA]. 

Conditions for sea shipping are not very 
favourable either: the north and south coasts have 
few natural barbours, and the many bays along the 
west coast are of little use because the river estuaries 
are silted up by. the rivers (cf. above, ii, “Aegean 
‘Anatolia”). Apart from Smyrna (Izmir [g.v.]), 
the most important harbour, there are a few— 
admittedly unimportant—harbours along the west 
coast, such as Fota [q.v.] (Phocaea; in ancient times 
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and in the Middle Ages it was a considerable rival 
of the port of Smyrna, because it jutted further out 
into the sea), Bodrum (Halicarnassus), and Fethiye 
(Makri), which are only of importance for coastal 
shipping. In recent times only Smyrna has had any 
importance as an overseas harbour, though Foéa 
also held a similar position in the Middle Ages. 

Unlike the ports on the western coast which can 
be easily reached by the river valleys from the centre 
of Anatolia, the few ports on the north and south 
coasts are difficult to reach. On the north coast, 
Sinob (Sinope) [g.v.J—rather inaccessible because of 
its mountainous hinterland—and Samsun [4.v.] 
(Amisos) are of some importance, particujarly in 
traffic with the Crimea which lies opposite. Samsun, 
situated in the plain between the mouths of the 
rivers Kizil Irmak (Halys) and Yeshil Irmak (Iris), 
has grown more important than Sinob, particularly 
in the 19th century. On the south coast, the ports 
of Antalya [q.v.] (Adalya, the ancient Attaleia and 
Satalia of the Crusaders) and Alanya [q.v.] (SAlaiyya, 
Galonoros in Byzantine times, the Candelor of the 
European merchants in the Middle Ages) have been 
of importance ever since the Middle Ages. More 
recently, the harbour of Mersina (now Mersin [q.v.]) 
has also been of importance since it was built in 1832. 
The only points for landing which would link up 
with traffic across the continent were actually those 
at the “‘base” of the Anatolian peninsula i.e. Tarabzun 
[q.v.] (Trebizond) on the Black Sea, and one on the 
Mediterranean (in the Middle Ages Ayas [q.v.], 
Laiazzo of the crusaders, Payas in Ottoman times, 
tow Iskenderun, Alexandretta); caravans from 
Trebizond went to Adharbaydjan and Persia, and 
from the above-mentioned Mediterranean ports to 
northern Syria (Aleppo), Mesopotamia (Mosul) and 
“Irak (Baghdad). 


(6) Economy. 


Anatolia has always been an agricultural country 
and it has largely remained one in spite of the con- 
siderable incipient industrialisation. In the centre— 
wherever the land is fit for more than grazing—the 
main crop is grain, whilst fruit and vegetables are 
cultivated in the coastal areas and near rivers where 
gardens can be watered with the aid of water- 
wheels. Fruit-growing is characteristic particularly 
of the districts on the Black Sea (apples from 
Amasya are famous throughout the country, and 
Cerasus, now Giresun, is supposed to be the original 
home of the cherry), hazelnuts are grown in many 
areas. Along the Aegean Sea (with its Mediterranean 
vegetation) figs, olives, melons (watermelon, karpug 
and sweet melon, Ravun), and mulberry trees and 
vines are grown. The woods in the Black Sea area 
(especially the ‘‘Wood Sea’, aghaé denizi, of former 
times near Sabandja) were extensive enough to meet 
not only the local demands for timber for building, 
wood for burning and charcoal but also part of the 
need of the capital, which got the remainder of its 
supply from woods on the European side. 

The steppes in the centre of the country are most 
propitious for the raising of cattle. Various types of 
sheep and goats are found here, including Angora 
goats whose wool (tiftzk) is in great demand (mohair). 
Anatolian horses have been famous since the Middle 
Ages. The ‘Aziziyye stud farm in Phrygia used to 
breed the horses for the Ottoman cavalry. The 
growing of silkworms is a speciality of north-west 
Anatolia thanks to the cultivation of the mulberry 
tree there. Brusa is the centre for this and for the 
silkspinning industry. 
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The silver mines of Giimiish-khane between 
Trabzon and Erzurum, and those of Giimiish 
Hadjdji Kéy near Amasya, must be mentioned as 
the oldest; here, too, were the mints for silver coins. 
Copper was found in Kiire (between Inebolu and 
Kastamonu) and in Ergani Ma‘den (near Diyarbakr). 
Near Eskishehir is the only area in the world where 
“‘Meerschaum”’ is found. This was in great demand in 
the roth century for pipes (/#e) and similar articles, 
but since ‘‘Meerschaum’’ is no longer in fashion now, 
production is much reduced. 

Arts and crafts have been playing a considerable 
part, especially ceramics (introduced from Persia as 
early as the Saldjak period). Magnificent examples 
of Rim Saldjiik ceramics are found especially in 
buildings in Konya. The golden age of Ottoman 
ceramics began when Selim I brought craftsmen 
back from Tabriz during his Persian campain (1514), 
aud settled them in Istanbul and Iznik. In the 16th 
and 17th centuries, Iznik was the centre for the 
production of the classical Ottoman pottery with 
blue and green as the main colours, contrasting 
effectively with the interspersal bright ‘‘Bolus-red”. 
The tiles produced in Iznik adorn mosques and tiirbes 
in Istanbul, as well as the Topkapf{ Saray. Of 
vessels, the plates (known as ‘Rhodes plates” to 
the trade) are the best known and most exported 
product of the potteries. In later years (under 
Ahmed III) potteries were founded in the Tekfir 
Saray in Istanbul and in Kiitahya (concerning 
Turkish Fayence manufacture in Iznik and other 
places, cf. K. Otto-Dorn, Das islamische Isnik, 
Berlin 1941, 109 ff., and the list of sources by R. 
Anhegger, ibid., 165 ff.). [Cf. also KHazaF]° 

Besides pottery, textile goods form a characteristic 
part of Anatolia’s produce, particularly rugs. The 
Turks brought this skill from the east and developed 
it (mainly in SUshak, Kula, Gérdez and others) 
partly in the Persian tradition, partly in a more 
popular style. The rugs best known in Europe are 
those made in the rgth century, which are loosely 
knotted, with long threads and known as “‘Smyrna”’ 
rugs after their harbour of export, although they 
were actually made in the ‘Ushak area. The Anatolian 
silk industry was also of great renown; the centre for 
which was in Brusa. Its products, of which the 
brocades with inwoven gold and silver threads are 
of an especially high artistic quality, were chiefly 
woven for the court and for higher society. (Con- 
cerning Turkish textile production cf. Tahsin 0z, 
Ttrk Kumas ve Kadifeleri, Istanbul 1946-51; idem, 
Turkish Textiles and Velvets, Ankara 1950). Lastly, 
coarser weaving (kiltm) of rugs and mats must be 
mentioned; such mats cover the mosque floors in 
winter. (Cf. also BisAt, Nasfpji). 

Trades in towns were organised into guilds. These 
guilds (esnad/, from the singular sinf [g.v.]) which 
were “fraternities” somewhat similar in character to 
a darwish order, maintained and guarded traditions, 
quality and integrity. In cases of accident, their 
members were protected against loss by the spirit 
of comradeship, and the resultant esprit de corps gave 
them a power to which—at times—even the govern- 
ment had to yield. The guilds were supervised by 
the clerk of the market (muhtesib), who, in turn, was 
subordinate to the Kadi—an institution belonging 
to the shari‘a, (Concerning Turkish guilds cf. Osman 
Nuri, Medjelle-i Umtir-i Belediyye, 1, Istanbul 1922, 
chap. Esnaf, 479-768; Taeschner, Die Ziinfte in der 
Tiirket, Leipriger Vierteljahrsschrift fiir Stidosteuropa, 
1941, 172-88; and SINnF; concerning economy in 
early Ottoman times in general, cf. Afet Inan, 
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Apergu général sur V Histoire économique de V Empire 
Turc-Ottoman, Istanbul 1941.) 

The ancient guilds began to disintegrate in the 
Igth century when state reform (tanzimat) opened 
the way to commercial reforms on western European 
lines and to a western legal code (partly by direct 
adoption of European legal codes). Finally the 
guilds were formally dissolved on 13 Febr. 1325 
M./26 Febr. 1910 (the Gedik on 16 Febr. 1328 M./ 
1 March 1913). Modern organisations (grouped into 
trade unions in 1943) took their place. Improvements 
were made in agriculture, as for instance the irri- 
gation to bring water to the Konya plain carried out 
by the Baghdad Railway (1907-1913), and new 
cultivations (e.g. cotton in the Cilician plain) were 
introduced. 

Attempts to bring Anatolia into line economically 
with European countries have. been particularly 
marked since the foundation of the Turkish Repu- 
blic. Cf. (amongst others): Orhan Conker and Emile 
Witmeur, Redressement économique et industrialisation 
de la Nouvelle. Turquie, Paris 1937; Ahmed Oguz, 
Die Wirtschaftslenkung in der Tiirket, Berlin 1940; 
Schewket Raschid, Die tiirkische Landwirtschaft als 
Grundlage der tiirk. Volkswirtschaft, Berlin-Leipzig 
1932; M. Thornburg, G. Spry, G. Soule, Turkey. An 
Economical Appraisal, New York 1949; The Economy 
of Turkey. An Analysts and Recommendations of a 
Development Program. Baltimore 1951. 

Bibliography: al-Idrisi, Kitdb Rudjaér or 

Nuzhat al-Mushtak (K. Miller, Mappae Arabicae, 

iv, Stuttgart 1927, plates 35, 45, 55; Edristt 

Geographia Arabice, Rome 1592, fol. 113r-114Vv, 

139r-142r, 153V-154v; P. Amédée Jaubert, 

Géographte d@’Edrisi, Paris 1836-40, II, 129, 305, 

391); Yakit, Mu‘djam al-Buldan and al-Kazwini, 

Athar al-Bilad, s.v. al-Ram; Abu ’1-Fida?, Takwim 

al-Buldan (Géographie @’Aboulféda, ed. Reinaud 

and de Slane, Paris 1840; French translation by 

Reinaud, Paris 1848, continued by St. Guyard, 

Paris 1883); Ibn Battita (Arabic text with 

French translation: Voyages d’Ibn Batoutah, by 

Defrémery and Saguinetti, ii, Paris 1877, 254-354; 

French translation with annotations by Defrémery 

in Nouvelles Annales des Voyages, Dec. 1850-April 

1851; English translation by H. A. R. Gibb, Ibn 

Battuta, Travels in Asta and Africa 1325-1354, 

London 1953, 123-66); al-‘Umari, Masalik al- 

Absar (F. Taeschner, Al-SUmari’s Bericht tiber 

Anatolien, Leipzig 1929; incomplete translation 

by Quatremére in Notices et Extraits, xiii, Paris 

1838, 151-384); Hamd Allah Mustawfi, Nuzhat 

al-Kulib, (The geographical part of Nushat al- 

qulub, ed. by G. le Strange, Leyden-London 1915, 

English translation 1919); G. le Strange, The 

Lands of the Eastern Caliphate, Cambridge 1905, 

127-58; F. Taeschner, Ein altosmanischer Bericht 

tiber das vorosmanische Konstantinopel, in Annali 

Ist. Univ. Or. Napoli, N.S. I, Rome 1940, 181-9. 

Muhammad ‘Ashik’s Mandsir al-‘Awalim (1006/ 

1598) brings to an end the geographical literature 

of the mediaeval type. In the geographical section, 

he begins with a Turkish translation of what older 
authors—al-Idrisi, Abu ’l-Fida? and others—have 
said; in the case of places which he himself has 
visited, this is followed by an account of what he 
has seen. These reports, which are interspersed 

throughout the work, are of the greatest im- 

portance and would merit an edition, especially 

since they were used as a basis for later works. 
Those original works by Ottoman writers which 
have survived are more revealing than any of the 
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above-mentioned ones: Piri Réls, Kitab-t Bakriyye, 
Istanbul 1935, Facsimile edition, from p. 746; 
Katib Celebi (or Hadidii Khalifa), Djihan-niima, 
of which there are two recensions (cf. Taeschner, 
Zur Geschichte des Djihannuma, MSOS, 1926, ‘ii, 
99-111; idem, Das Hauptwerk der geographischen 
Literatur der Osmanen, Katib Celebis Gihannumd, 
Imago Mundi 1935, 44-7). The former exists only 
as an unfinished fragment in a series of manu- 
scripts of which the Viennese one, Mxt. 389 (Cat. 
Fliigel, ii, No. 1282) is the most important because 
it seems to have been the working copy of the 
great scholar. Abii Bakr b. Bahram al-Dimashki 
(d. 1102/1691) continued Katib Celebi’s work and 
wrote a description of Anatolia, a manuscript of 
which is in London (Brit. Mus., Or. 1038). Ibrahim 
Mutafarrika printed the Diihan-nima (10 Muh. 
1145/23rd July 1732; an inaccurate translation into 
Latin by Matth. Norberg, Gthan Numa, Geographia 
Orientalis, 2 vols. Lund 1818; French translation 
by Armain, Déscription del’ Aste Mineure, in Louis 
Vivien de Saint Martin, Histoire des découvertes 
géographiques, iii, Paris 1846, 637 ff.), in which 
he completed the part left unfinished by Katib 
Celebi from the work of Aba Bakr (p. 422 ff., 
Norberg, i, 618 ff.) Thus this book—which is one 
of the incunabula of Turkish printing—became a 
geographical description of Asia. Of Anatclia, 
however, (Norberg, i, 589 ff.) only the parts on the 
eydlet of Van (p. 411) are actually by Katib 
Celebi, everything else, i.e. the description of the 
eyalets Kars (inserted, p. 407), Erzerum (422), 
Firabzon (429), Diyarbakr (436; from here onwards 
Norberg, ii), Cilicia (I%el, 610) Karaman (614), Sivas 
(622), and Anadolu (631), is by Aba Bakr. 

Further sources of information on Anatolia in 
Ottoman times are the few reports of travellers in 
Turkish and in Arabic: Ewliya Celebi, Seydhat- 
name (i-vi, badly edited in Istanbul 1314-6, vii 
and viii slightly better in 1928, ix and x (in Latin 
script) in 1935 and 1938; the first two volumes 
were rather inadequately translated into English 
from a bad manuscript by Joseph von Hammer, 
Narrative of Travels in Europe, Asia and Africa, 
London 1834, 1846 and 1850), which we have 
only as a rough sketch. Those parts of the work 
which relate to Anatolia (vols ii-v) are brought 
together in Taeschner, Das Anatolische Wegenets 
nach osmanischen Quellen, i, Leipzig 1924, 37-39, 
44. Further, there are the travel guides for pilgrims 
going to Mecca, such as Muhammad Adib’s work 
of 1193/1779 (printed in Istanbul 1232/1817, 
French translation by Bianchi, Itinéraire de Con- 
Stantinople a la Mecque, Paris 1825, in which the 
date of writing is erroneously given as 1093/1682, 
cf. Taeschner, Wegenetz, i, 82). 

To complete the picture given by the above- 
mentioned Oriental travel accounts, there are 
those by Europeans (the older ones listed by 
L. Vivien de Saint-Martin in Histoire des décou- 
vertes Géographiques, iii, 743-808: vi, Bibliographie; 
the more recent by Seléuk Trak, Tirktyeye ait 
Cograft eserler genel biblsiografyast, i, Ankara 1942, 
30-9). 

A wealth of information may be expected from 
documents kept in Turkish archives, but research 
into these is only in its beginning (Omer Lutfi 
Barkan, Tirkiyede Imperatorluk devirlerinin niifus 
ve arazi tahrirleri ve Hakana mahsus defterler, 
Istanbul 1941, and XV ve XVIinet astrlarda 
Osmanlt Imperatorlugunda zirat ekonominin hukukt 
ve malt esaslari, Kanunlar, Istanbul 1943). 
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Finally, the official handbooks (Dewlet-t ‘Ahiyye-s 
“Othmaniyye Sdl-ndmesi) which are available for 
the 68 years from 1263 H/1847 to 1334 Maliyye/ 
1918 and the Sal-names of the individual wiléyets 
may be-used as sources of information for the last 
decades of the Ottoman Empire. (The imperial and 
provincial Sal-names of that time, together with 
other sources, are exploited in the important work 
by V. Cuinet, La Turquie d’ Aste, Paris ifii, 1892, 
iii/iv, 1894). Under the Turkish Republic, a similar 
series was started (Tiirkiye Didmhiriyets Dewlet 
Sal-namesi), but only 5 volumes have appeared 
so far (i, 1926; ii, 1927; iii, 1928; iv, 1929; Vv, 
1930), and they do not contain nearly as much 
material as the earlier sal-names of Ottoman times, 

Lastly, the lists of place-names may serve as. 
sources for the most recent period, for instance: 
Son teskilat-i miilkiyede Kéylerimizsin adlarl, 
Istanbul 1928; Idare Taksimati, 1942, Istanbul 
1942; Tirkiye’de Meskun Yerler Ktlavuzu, 2 vols., 
Ankara 1946 and 1950. 


Key to the map of Anatolia in the 17th century. 


This map is based on the Bevélkerunyskarte der 
Tiirkei, 1 : 4,000,000, by H. Louis, 1938. The entries 
are mainly taken from the Djihan-niima of Katib 
Celebi, and therefore reflect conditions in Anatolia 
in the 17th century. The map shows the approximate 
limits of the eydlets (within‘the present-day boundary 
of Turkey) as red broken lines, and in some cases 
those of the iwds (or sandjaks), within the eydlets, 
as red dotted lines. It further shows the more im- 
portant roads indicated by Katib Celebi, Ewliya 
Celebi and other sources, the main communication 
routes as double red lines, other routes as single red 
lines. The names of towns (in red) and of mountain 
peaks (in black, with heights in metres) are abbre- 
viated, and the following list explains these abbre- 
viations; first comes the name as it appears in the 
Djthan-numa and in the other sources of the 17th 
century, then, in brackets, the antique or Byzantine 
name (if known), the modern name (if different from 
the old one), the administrative district (except in 
the case of towns which have gained importance 
only later and therefore do not occur in the ancient 
sources ; these have been put in brackets on the map), 
and finally the reference to the squares of the map. 
The names of the capitals of cydlets are printed in 
small capitals, those of the capitals of was in 
italics. General abbreviations : B. = Biiyiik; ¢. = 
Cay, Cayl; D. = Dag, Dagi; E. = Eydlet; G. = Gdl, 
Golii; I. = Irmak; L. = Liwa; N. = Nehir, Nehrj. 
For practical reasons, the transliteration has been 
based on modern Turkish orthography. 


AD = Aéri Dagi (Ararat: L 3) 

Ap = Adana (FE. Adana: F 4) 

Ade = Adilcevaz (FE. Van: K 3) 

(Adp) = Adapazar (D 2) 

A Dy = Amid/Diyarbekr (Diyarbakir; E. Diydr- 
bekr: I 4) 

AE_ == Aksehir (Enderes: L. Karahisar-i garki: H 2) 


Ah = Ahiska (K 2) 

Ahl = Ahlat (E. Van: K 3) 

Ak = Antakya (Antiocheia; L. Antakya : G 4) 

Akh = Afyon Karahisari (L. Karahisar-i Sahib : 
D 3) 

Aks = Aksaray (E. Karaman : E 3) 

Al = Alaya (‘Ala’iya, Alanya, Kalonoros; L. 
Igel : E 4) 


Ala D = Ala Dag (F 4) 
Als = Alasehir (Philadelphia; L. Aydin: C 3) 
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Am = Amasya (Amaseia; E. Sivas : F 2) 

Amr = Amasra (Amastris; L. Bolu: E 2) 

Ank = Ankara (Ankyra, Angora; L. Ankara : E 3) 
Anl = Antalya (Attaleia, Adalya : L. Tekke : D 4) 
Ard = Ardahan (E. Cildir : K 2) 

As = Ayas (E. Adana: F 4) 

As = Aksehir (Philomelion; E. Karaman : D 3) 


Ath = ‘Ayntab (Gaziantep; E. Mar‘as:G 4) 


Ats = Altintas (L. Germiyan : D 3) 

Av = Artvin (E. Clldir : I 2) 

Ay = Ayas (L. Ankara: E 2) 

Ays =  Ayasoluk (Ephesos, Hagios Theologos, 
Selcuk; L. Aydin: B 4) 

Bb = Bayburt (E. Erzerum : I 2) 


Bb D = Binboga Dagi (G 3) 


Bd = Bodrum (Halikarnassos; L. Mentese : B 4) 

Badr = Burdur (L. Hamid : D 4) 

Be = Benderegli (Heraclea Pontica, Eregli; S. 
Bolu : D 2} 

Bg = Biga (L. Biga: B 2) ; 

Bir = Bire (Birecik; L. Bire: H 4) 

Bk = Balikesri (Balikesir; L. Karas! : B 3) 

Bi = Bolu (L. Bolu: D 2) 

Blk = Bilecik (L. Sultan Uyiigi : C 2) 


Boz D = Boz Dagi (Tmolos : C 3) 


Bp = Bevpazar (I. Ankara: D 2) 

Br = Bursa (Prusa, Brussa; L. Hudavendigar : 
C 2) 

Brg = Bergama (Pergamon; L. Karasl: B 3) 

Bs = Bitlis (E. Van: K 3) 


Bs = Beysehir (E. Karaman : D 4) 
Bi = Batum (I 2) 
Buz D = Buz Dagt (H 3) 


By = Bolvadin (L. Karahisar-i Sahib : D 3) 

By = Bavezid (Dogu Bayazit; E. Kars: L 3) 

Gav = Cay (L. Karahisar-i Sahib : D 3) 

¢k = Cerkes (L. Kankirl: E 2) 

Ge = = Clildir (E. Ctldir : K 2) 

Glin == Caldiran (E. Van: K 3) 

¢m = Corum (E. Sivas: F 2) 

Gmk = Gélemerik (E. Van: K 4) 

Crl = = Corlu (Tzurullon : B 2) 

Dg = Divrigi (Tephrike; E. Sivas : H 3) 

Dn = = Denizli (L. Germiyan : C 4) 

Dy = Develi-Karahisar (Develi; E. Karaman : 
F 3) 

Dz = Diizce (L. Bolu: D 2) 

Ec =Ercis (E. Van: K 3) 

Ed = Edirne (Adrianopolis : B 2) 

Edr = Edremit (L. Karasl: B 3) 

Egn = Ergani (E. Diyarbekr : H 3) 

Egr = Egirdir (L. Hamid: D 4) 

Ek = Ermenek (L. Igel : E 4) 

Elb = Elbistan (E. Mar‘as : G 3) 

FID = Elma Da3gt (E 3) 

Elm = Elmalf (L. Tekke : C 4) 

Em = Erzerum (Arzan al-Rim, Erzurum; E. 
Erzerum : I 3) 

En = Erzincan (E. Erzerum: H 3) 

Er = Eregli (Herakleia; E. Karaman: F 4) 

ErD = Erciyas Dagi (Argaios : F 3) 

Es = Eskisehir (L. Sultan Uyiigi : D 3) 

Fe = Foca (Phokaia; L. Saruhan: B 3) 

Fn = Finike (L. Tekke : D 4) 

Gbz = Gegbiize (Dakibyza, Gebze; L. Kocaeli: 
C 2) 

GD = Geyik Dagt (E 4) 

Gds = Gérdes (L. Saruhan: C 3) 

Gh = = Giimiishane (Giimiisane; E. Erzerum : H 2) 

Gh A = Giizelhisar-AydIn (Aydin; L. Aydin: B 4) 

Gk = = Giilek kalesi (E. Adana: F 4) 


Gl =: Gemlik (L. Hudavendigar : C 2) 


Glb 
Gn 
Gnk 
Gr 
Grs 
Grii 
Gy 
Gz 
HB 


== Gelibolu (Gallipoli, Kalliopolis : B 2) 

= Goinen (L. Biga: B 2) 

= Gédyniik (L. Sultan Uyiigi : D 2) 

= Gerede (L. Bolu : E 2) 

= Giresun (Kerasis; E. Trabzon: H 2) 

= Giimrii (Alexandropol, Leninakan : K 2) 

== Geyve (L. Sultan Uyiigi : D 2) 

= Gediz (L. Germivan : C 3) 

= Haci Bektas (E. Karaman: F 3) 

=: Hasan Dagl (F 3) 

= Hekim Hanl (E. Sivas : F 3) 

= Hisn Kéf (Hisn Kayfa, Hasankeyf; E. 
Diyarbekr : I 4) 

= Hersek (L. Hudavendigar : C 2) 

= Haleb (Aleppo: G 4) 

= Hisn-i Mansir (Hiisniimansur, Adfyaman; 
E. Mar‘as : H 4) 

= Hama (G 5) 

= Hinls (E. Erzerum : 1 3) 

= Hoy (L 3) 

= Harput (Hartbirt, Elazig; E. Diyarbekr : 

H 3) 

Harran (Karrhai; E. Rakka : H 4) 

Horasan (E. Erzerum : K 2) 

Hims (Emesa, Héms: G 5) 

Hasankale (Pasinler; E. Erzerum : 1 2) 

Inebolu (L. Kastamonu : E 2) 

Iigaz Dagt (E 2) 

Ilgiin (E. Karaman : D 3) 

Iznikomid (Nikomedeia, Izmit; L. Kocaeli : 

C 2) 

Iznfk (Nikaia; L. Kocaeli: C 2) 

Indfiti (L. Sultan Uyiigi : D 3) 

Izmir (Smyrna; L. Sugla : B 3) 

Iskelib (E. Sivas : F 2) 

Iskenderun (Alexandreia, 

L. Antakya:G 4) 

Isparta (L. Hamid : D 4) 

Kus adasi (Scala nuova; L. Aydin: B 4) 

Karabufiar (Karapinar; E. Karaman: E 4) 

Kalecik (L. Kankirf : E 2) 

Kohu Dai (C 4) 

Kigi (E. Erzerum : I 3) 

Kangal (E. Sivas : G 3) 

Kadin Hani (E. Karaman : E 3) 

Kemah (E. Erzerum : H 3) 

Karahisar-i sarki (Sabin Karahisar; L. 

Karahisar-i sarki : H 2) 

Keskin (E. Sivas : E 3) 

Kirkkilise (Kirklareli : B 2) 

K&nkiri (Cankirl; L. Kangirf : E 2) 

Kula (L. Germiyvan : C 3) 

Koyluhisar (L. Karahisar-i sarku : G 2) 

Kilis (L. Kilis : G 4) 

Kelkit (E. Erzerum : H 2) 

Kastamonu (L. Kastamonu : E 2) 

Kirmasti (L. Hudavendig&r : C 2) 

Konya (Ikonion; E. Karaman : E 4) 

Kiire (L. Kastamonu : E 2) 

Kal‘e-i Sultaniye (Canak Kalesi; L. Biga = 

B 2) 

= Kars (E. Kars: K 2) 

= Kaysariye (Kaisareia, Kayseri; E. Kara- 

man : F 3) 

Kostantiniye (Konstantinopolis, Istanbul : 

C 2) 

= Kirsehir (E. Karaman : F 3) 

= Kesis Dagi (Ulu Dag, Olympus of Bithynia: 
C 2) 

= Kesis Dagl (H 3) 

= Kiitahya (Kotyaion; E. Anadolu, L. Ger-. 
miyan : C 3) 
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Kagizman (E. Kars : K 2) 

Liileburgaz (B 2) 

Laranda (Karaman; E. Karaman:E 4) 

= Lefke (Leukai, Osmaneli; L. Sultan Uyiigi : 
C 2) 

=: Latakiye (Laodikeia : G 5) 

= Membig¢ (G 4) 

== Mucur (E. Karman: F 3) 

= Mededsiz Dag! (F 4) 

= Mudurnu (L. Bolu: D 2) 

== Mudanya (L. Hudavendigar : C 2) 

= Meyafarikin (Silvan; E. Diyarbekr: I 3) 

= Mugla (L. Mentese : C 4) 

= Magnisa (Magnesia, Manisa; L. Saruhan : 
B 3) - 

= Mihali¢ (Karacabey; 
C 2) 

== Makri (Fethiye; L. Mentese : C 4) 

= Milas (L. Mentese : B 4) 

= Malkara (B 2) 

= Malatya (Melitene; E. Mar‘as : H 3) 

= Malazgird (E. Van: K 3) 

== Ma‘arrat an-Nu‘m4n (G 5) 

= Mar‘as (Maras; E. Mar‘as: G 4) 

= Mardin (E. Diyarbekr : I 4) 

= Mersin (F 4) 

= Mosul (K 4) 

= Misis (Mopsuestia; E. Adana: F 4) 

= Mus (E. Van: I 3) 

= Manavegat (L. Igel : D 4) 

= Merzifun (E. Sivas : F 2) 

= Nusaybin (Nisibis; E. Diyarbekr : I 4) 

== Nigde (E. Karaman: F 4) 

= Niksar (Neokaisareia; L. Karahisar-i sarki : 
G 2) 

= Nevsehir (F 3) 

= Osmanctk (E. Sivas : F 2) 

= Ordu (E. Trabzon : G 2) 

= Payas (Baiai; E. Adana: G 4) 

Ra’s ul-S‘ayn (E. Rakka:I 4) 

Roha/Urfa (Edessa; E. Rakka : H 4) 

Revan (Erivan : L 2) 

Rize (E. Trabzon : I 2) 

Sabanca (Sapanca; L. Kocaeli : D 2) 

Sitiriig (E. Rakka: H 4) 

Sultan Dagt (D 3) 

= Selefke (Seleukeia; Silifke; L. Igel: E 4) 

= Seydi Gazi (Nakoleia; L. Sultan Uyiigi : 
D 3) 

= Sogiit (L. Sultan Uyiigi : D 3) 

= Sivrihisar (L. Ankara: D 3) 

= Sis (E. Adana: F 4) 

= Siverek (E. Diyarbekr : H 4) 

= Sinop (L. Kastamonu : F 1) 

= Samsun (Amisos; E. Sivas: G 2) 

= Susigtrligi (Susurluk; L. Karasi: C 3) 

= Si‘firt (Siirt; E. Diyarbekr :I 4) 

= Sivas (Sebasteia; E. Sivas: G 3) 

Sarkisla (E. Sivas : F 3) 

Sile (L. Kocaeli : C 2) 

=: Tercan (Mamahatun; E. Erzerum : I 3) 


Hid 


L. Hudavendigar : 
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= Tefeni (L. Hamid : D 4) 

= Tiflis (L 2) 

= Turhal (E. Sivas: G 2) 

= Tokat (E. Sivas : G 2) 

= Tekirdag (Rhaidestos,. Rodosto: B 2) 
= Tire (L. Aydin : B 3) 

= Trabzon (Trapezts; E. Trabzon : H 2} 
= TarAbulus-i $4m (Tripolis : G 5) 

= Tosya (L. K4nkiri : F 2) 


oni ne 





Tss = Tarsus (Tarsos; E. Adana: F 4) 
Ts = Tavsanii (L. Germiyan : C 3) 
Tt = Tortum (E. Erzerum : I 2) 

Ty =Tatvan (E. Van: K 3) 

Ub = Uluburlu (L. Hamid: D 3) 

Uk = Ulukisla (E. Karaman : F 4) 

Ur = Urmiya (L 4) 

Us = Ugak (L. Germiyan: C 3) 

Usk = Uskiidar (Skutari; C 2) 

Vst =  Vostan (E. Van: K 3) 

YD = Yildiz Dagi (G 2) 

Ys = Yenisehir (L. Hudavendigar : C 4 
Yv = Yalovac (L. Hamid : D 3) 

(Yz) = Yozgat (F 3) 


Zb = Zafranbolu (L. Kastamonu: E 2) 


(Zg) = Zonguldak (D 2) 
Zl = Zile (E. Sivas : F 2) 
Zr = Zara (E. Sivas: G 3) 


(F. TAESCHNER) 

ANADOLU. In the time between the 15th and 
the 18th century, this was the name applied to the 
province (eydélet) comprising the western half of 
Anatolia (cf. preceding article] and embracing 
largely the western Anatolian Turkish principalities, 
At the beginning, Ankara was the capital and the 
seat of the governor (beglerbeg), later it was Kiitahya, 
The eyélet of Anadolu contained the following military 
districts (sandjak or liwa@) which were partly former 
principalities (in the order given by Katib Celebi in 
Dithan-niima):1) Germiyan with Kiitahya as its 
capital; 2) Sarukhan with Maghnisa (now Manisa); 
3) Aydin with Tire; 4) Menteshe with Mughla; 
5) Tekke with Antaliya; 6) Hamid with Isbarta: 
7) Karahisar-i Sahib with the capital of the same 
name (later Atyin Kara Hisar); 8) Sultan Uyiigi 
(often in the corrupted form of Sultan Oni) with 
Eskishehir; 9) Ankara with the capital of the same 
name (also called Engiiri); 10) KAnkiri with the 
capital of the same name (now Cankiri) ; 11) Kastame- 
ni with the capital of the same name (now Kasta- 
monu); 12) Bolf with the capital of the same name 
(now Bolu); 13) Khudawendigar with Brusa (Bursa) ; 
14) Kodja-eli with Iznikomid (fater Izmid, Izmit). 
In addition there were the following sandjaks which 
were under the Kapudan Pasha: 1) Karas! with 
Balikesri; 2) Bigha with the capital of the same name 
and Kal‘e-i Sultaniyye (or Canak Kal‘esi); 3) Sughla 
with Izmir. [Cf. individual articles on each of the 
preceding]. 

When other eydlets besides Anadolu were formed 
in the Asiatic part of Turkey, the term Anadolu was 
loosely applied to the whole Asiatic half of the 
empire, inasmuch as there was in addition to the 
“Military Judge” (ka@di ‘asker, pronounced kaszasker) 
of Rumélia as highest judge in the European part 
of the empire, also such a one for the Asiatic half. 
The latter had to accompany the Padish4h on his 
campaigns into Asia. Besides the ‘“‘accountant” 
(defterdar), i.e. the Minister of Finance, in- Rumelia 
there was also one in Anatolia whose post, however, 
became a mere sinecure in comparison with the 
former. 

The law of 7 Djumad4 1281/5 Nov. 1864, con- 
cerning wildyets, dissolved the exessively large 
eyalet of Anadolu, raised the sandjaks of Khudiwen- 
digar, Aydin, Ankara and Kastamoni to the status 
of wilayets, and assigned the remaining sangjaks to 
these. 

Bibliography: Katib Celebi, Djikan-niimé, 
Istanbul 1145/1732, 630ff. For further biblio- 
graphy cf. ANADOLU, preceding article. 

(F. TAESCHNER) 
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ANADOLU HISARI — ANAPA 


ANADOLU HISARI, a fortress (also known 
as Giizeldje Hisar, Yenidje, Yeni, or Akéa Hisar) 
at the narrowest part of the Bosporus, built by 
Bayezid I in 797/1395 in order to cut off commu- 
nications between Byzantium and the Black Sea 
(cf. ‘Ashikpasha-zade, ed. Giese, Leipzig 1928, 61, 
121, 131; Neshri, ed. Taeschner, i, Leipzig 1951, 90; 
Bihishti, Ta’rikk; Solak-zade, Ta’rikk, Istanbul 
1298, 64; Sa‘d al-Din, Tadj al-Tawdarikhk, Istanbul 
1279, i, 148; Miinedjdjim-bashf, Sakaif al-Akkbar, 
Istanbul 1285, 310). Some improvements were made 
by Mehemmed II during the erection of Rimeli 
Hisari [¢.v.] in 856/1452 (hence he is wrongly named 
as the founder of Anadolu Hisari cf. Katib Celebi, 
Siyahat-ndme, i, 664). Anadolu Hisari played an 
important role before the battle of Varna, during 
the passage of Murad I’s army from the Anatolian 
to the European shore (cf. Neshri, loc. cit.; Sa‘d 
al-Din, 379; Miinedjdjim-bashi, 358; Lutfi Pasha, 
Tawarikh-i Al-i ‘Othman, Istanbul 1341, 117). After 
the conquest of Istanbul, the fortress lost its military 
importance, and when further changes in political 
power made it necessary to protect the Bosporus 
again, Murad IV built fortifications at Rimeli 
Kavaghi and Anadolu Kavaghl in order to repel the 
incursions of the Cossacks. The fortress is described 
by Ewliyd Celebi (Siydhat-name, loc. cit.); after a 
long period of neglect, it was thoroughly restored 
in 1928, The sub-district called Anadolu His4ri 
(already mentioned by Ewliya Celebi), has about 
5000 inhabitants (including Kanlidja and Cubuklu). 
The rivulets Gék-su and Kii¢iik Su, known as the 
Sweet Waters of Europe, were formerly one of the 
most popular places for excursions from Istanbul, 
often mentioned in literature. Here, between the 
fortress and Kanlidja, stands the “maison de plai- 
sance”, the only surviving part of a villa built by 
SAmiidja-zade Husayn Pasha towards 1695, and 
one of the few remaining examples of early Ottoman 
civil architecture. 

Bibliography: §. Toy, The Castles on the Bos- 
porus, Oxford 1930, 225 ff.; H. Hégg, Tirken- 
Burgen am Bosporus und Hellespont, Dresden 
1932, 9 ff.; A. Gabriel, Chdteaux Turcs du Bosphore, 
Paris 1943, 9 ff.; IA, s.v. (R. ANHEGGER) 
ANAHID [see zunara]. 

‘ANAK, name given by the Arabs to the 
daughter of Adam, the twin sister of Seth, wife 
of Cain and mother of ‘Odj [9.v.]; see Djahiz, Tarbt* 
(Pellat) index.—In zoology, ‘anak denotes a kind 
of lynx, the caracal (from the Turkish kara kulak 
“black-ear’”’, Persian siydéh gusk) found in much of 
Asia and Africa, which is thought to walk in front 
of the lion and, by its cry, to announce the latter’s 
approach.—In astronomy, ‘Anak al-Banat is the ¢ 
of the Great Bear, and ‘Anak al-Ard, y Andromedae; 
see A. Benhamouda, Les Noms arabes des Aoiles, in 
AIEO, Algiers, ix, 1951, 84, 97. (Ep.) 

ANAMUR, small town and harbour on the 
southern coast of Anatolia, 36°6’ N, 32°10’ E, 
capital of a kada in the wildyet of I¢el, with 2734 
inhabitants (1945; the kada has 23,725 inhabitants). 
It is situated in a plain formed by the mouth of 
alittle river, ca. 5 km. from the promontory 


of Anamur Burnu which forms the southernmost | 


point of Anatolia. The town is called in medieval 
portulans Stallimuri, Stalemura, etc. On the coast, 
at the foot and on the slopes of the Anamur Burnu 
lie the extensive ruins of the late antique and early 
Christian town of Anemurium or Anemorium. 

At the east end of the plain of Anamur, close to 
the shore, lies Ma‘miriyye Kal‘esi, a well-preserved 
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medieval fortress, which was made use of and 
Tepaired by the Ottomans; this is recorded by an 
inscription from 874/1469-70. Inside there is a 
small mosque. 

Bibliography: V. Cuinet, La Turquie a’ Asie, 
ii, 81f.; W. Tomaschek, Zur historischen Topo- 
graphie von Kleinasten im Mittelalter, Vienna 
1891, 59. (F. TAESCHNER) 
‘ANANIYYA, Jewish sect of the adepts of 

‘Anan b. David (c. 760 A.D.), rather incorrectly con- 
sidered to be the founder of the Karaite schismatic 
faction; his schism was only one of many which 
affected Rabbinical Judaism during the 8th-gth cen- 
turies. The Muslim authors seem to have taken most 
of their information about ‘Anan and his sect from 
Karaite sources, especially Kirkisani, but they have 
only used a small part of the mass of information 
supplied by him. The author of the al-Bad? wa 
’l-Tarikh represents ‘Andn as a sort of Mu‘tazilite, 
who professes the divine unity and justice and 
rejects anthropomorphism. The ‘Andniyya of Ibn 
Hazm are in fact the Karaites. Al-Birini is interested 
in their particular views regarding the calendar. Al- 
Shahrastani, in addition to briefly mentioning their 
calendar and their prohibitions concerning food 
(M. Badran has rejected the correct reading into 
the footnote) comments on their favourable attitude 
to the person of Jesus. The later Muslim sources 
throw no fresh light on the subject. No Muslim 
author mentions the alleged meeting between ‘Anan 
and Abi Hanifa in the prisons of al-Mansir. 
Although ktyds is recognized as a source of the law 
both by the Karaites and by the Hanafis, there is 
nothing to suggest that the latter influenced the 
former. 

Bibliography: Aba Ya‘kib.al-Kirkisani, al- 
Anwar wa ’l-Marakib, ed. L, Nemoy, New York 
1939-45, index, s.vv. Anan and Ananites; Le Livre 
de la Création et de Histoire, ed. and trans. by 
Cl. Huart, iv, Paris 1907, text 34-6, trans. 32-5; 
Ibn Hazm, Fisal, Cairo 1317, i, 99 (1347, 82); 
Birini, Athar = The Chronology of Ancient 
Nations, ed. and trans. by E. Sachau, text 58-9, 
ef. 284, trans. 68-9, cf. 278; Shahrastani, Milal, 
ed. Cureton, 167-8, ed. M. Badran, 503-5. The 
most recent statement of the problems concerning 
‘Anan and the origins of Karaism is contained in 
the articles of Leon Nemoy: Anan ben David. 
A re-appraisal of the historical data, Semitic 
Studies in Memory of Immanuel Léw, Budapest 
1947, 239-48; idem, Ytvo-Bleter, 1949, 95-112; 
JQR, 1950, 307-15: the essentials of the earlier 
bibliography. will be found there. (G. VaypDa) 
ANAPA, a former fortress on the Black Sea, 

situated on the Bugur river 40 km..S. W. of the 
Kuban estuary. Built by French engineers for Sultan 
‘Abd al-Hamid I in 1781, it was unsuccessfully 
attacked by the Russians in 1787 and 1790, but 
stormed by Gen. Gudovich in 1791. Returned to 
Turkey by the treaty of Yassy (1791), it was in 1808 
taken by the Russians but returned to Turkey in 
1812. In 1828 it was blockaded by Admiral Greig 
and Prince Menshikov and ceded to Russia by the 
treaty of Adrianople of 1829 (article 4). In 1846 a 
town was built at Anapa. During the Crimean war 
it was first blown up by the Russians, then reoccupied 
in 1856. In 1860 the inhabitants of Anapa were 
transferred to Temruk. In recent decades Anapa 
was used as a beach and rest home for children. 
It was destroyed by enemy action in 1942-3, and is 
now restored. 
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Bibliography: Novitsky, Anapa, Zap. Kavk. 
Otd. Imp. Geogr. ObS., 1853, ii, 14-43; P. P. Semenov, 
Geogr. Slovar Ross. imperit, i, 96; Russian and 
Soviet Encyclopacdias. (V. Minorsxy) 
ANAS bs. MALIK Asi Hamza, one of the most 

prolific traditionists. After the Asdira his mother gave 
him to the prophet as servant; according to his own 
statement he was then ten years of age. H: was 
present at Badr, but took no part in the battle, and 
is therefore not counted among the combatants. He 
remained in Muhammad’s service up to the time of 
the Prophet’s death; later he took part in the wars 
of conquest. He also played small parts in the civil 
wars. In the year 65/684 he officiated as imam of 
the saldt at Basra on behalf of the rival caliph ‘Abd 
Allah b. al-Zubayr. When ‘Abd al-Rahm4n b. al- 
Ash‘ath revolted, al-Hadjdjadj charged Anas with 
being a partisan of the rebel just as he had formerly 
taken the part of the enemies of the Umayyads, 
‘Ali and Ibn al-Zubayr; and although Anas was 
highly respected as a Companion of the Prophet, 
al-Hadjdjadj had no scruples in putting round 
his neck a cord with his seal (72/691). It is said 
however that the caliph ‘Abd al-Malik apologised 
for al-Hadjdjadi’s disrespectful act. Anas died at 
Basra at a very advanced age, which is variously 
given as from 97 to 107 years, the dates most 
frequently mentioned are 91-93/709-711. 

Traditions attributed to Anas are found, collected 
together, in the Musnad of al-Tay4lisi (Haydarabad 
1321, Nos. 1959-2150) and in the Musnad of Ahmad 
b. Hanbal (Cairo 1313, iii, 98-292). Al-Dhahabt states 
that al-Bukhari and Muslim record between them 
278 traditions from Anas, of which 80 occur in 
al-Bukhari alone, 70 in Muslim alone, and 128 are 
common to both. It is not surprising that many 
traditions were attributed to the servant of the 
Prophet; but while they may contain some genuine 
material, it is likely that they are mainly attributions 
of a later age; so Anas should not be blamed for 
all the strange statements given currency on his 
authority. 

Bibliography: Ibn Sa‘d, Tabakat, vii, ro ff.; 
Bukhari, al-Ta’rikk al-Kabir, Haydarabad 1361, 
no. 1579; Baladhuri, Futth, index; Tabarl, An- 
nales, index; Ibn Kutayba, Ma‘drif (Wiistenfeld), 
157; Nawawi, Biographical Dictionary, 165 ff.; 
Dhahabi, Tadhkirat al-Hujffaz, i, 42; Ibn al-Athir, 
Usd al-Ghaba, i, 127 ff.; Ibn Hadjar, Iséba (Cairo 
1358/1939), no. 277; Tahdhibd al-Tahdhib, i, 276 ff. ; 
Sam‘antl, Ansaéb, f. 553b; Yakat, Mu‘djam 
(Wiistenfeld), index; Ibn Khallikan, transl. de 
Slane, i, 587 f.; Damiri, Haydt al-Hayawan, 350 
(quoted by Caetani, Annali dell’? Islam, Introd., 
§ 26, note 1). (A, J. Wensinck-J. Rosson) 
ANATOLIA [see ANnaDoLu). 

ANATOMY [see tTAsurlu). 

S‘ANAZA, short spear or staff (LA, vii, 251), 
usually synonymous with farvba. In the Muslim 


ritual the ‘anaza first appears in the year 2/624. 


When Muhaminad first celebrated the ‘id al-/itr, 
Bilal carried a spear (reputedly the gift of al-Zubayr, 
who had received it from the Nadjashi) before 
him on his way to the musalla (q.v.); during the 
service this spear was planted in the ground and 
served as suéra and fsbla [g.v.]. The same was done 
on the “id al-adka. This custom or carrying a spear 
or staff on ceremonial occasions was observed and 
expanded by the early caliphs. It became the rule 
for the preacher to hold in his hand, or to lean upon, 
a staff (kadib), sword or bow when he ascends the 
pulpit at the Friday service. All these are symbols 


ANAPA — SANAZA 


expressing the same idea as the ‘anaza, essentially 
that of authority (cf. the spear of Marduk). Among 
the ancient Arabs staff and pulpit were attributes 
of judge and orator. 

The word survives as an architectural term in the 
Maghrib, where it signifies an external mihrab for 
those praying in the court of the mosque; see K irids 
(Tornberg), 30, 31, 32, 37 (inscript. dated 524 H.; 
cf. RCIA, no. 3031); E. Pauty, in Hesp., 1923, 515-6. 

Bibliography: Bukhari, i, 107, 135-6, 241; 

Ibn Sa‘d, iii/1, 167 ff.; Samhidi, Balak 1285, 187 

== Wiistenfeld transl. 127-8; Wensinck, Handbook, 

s.v. sutra; idem, Mohammed en de Joden te Medina, 

141 ff.; Juynboll, Handbuch, 84, 87-8; Schwarzlose, 

Waffen der alien Araber, Leipzig 1886, 212 ff.; 

G. C. Miles, Mikradb and ‘Sanazah, Archaeologica 

orientalia in memoriam Ernst Hersfeld, N.Y. 1952, 

156-171 (early iconographical representation, full 

references). (G. C. Mies) 

“ANAZA, a very ancient, but still existing, 
Arab tribe. The classical genealogical scheme 
“Anaza b. Rabi‘a (Wiistenfeld, Tab. A 6) has in 
recent times been changed in the same way as in the 
case of other tribes such as the Bani ‘Atiyya in 
Northern Hidjaz and W<4?il, the ancestor of the 
Bakr and Taghlib, is taken to be their tribal ancestor; 
in the most recent genealogies Kuraysh appears 
above Wail. Whether or not the Rabi‘a groups are 
inter-related, as implied in the genealogy, they were 
in any case connected by neighbourly and other ties 
in their home, the Yamama. The ‘Anaza were living 
in the Tuwayk to the south of the Wadi Nisah; there, 
in Haddar, a remnant of them, the Banu Hizzan, 
remain to this day. Sections in al-Afladj have 
disappeared and ‘Anaza villages south of Taif were 
destroyed by the plague in about 1200. The Bani 
‘Otba/‘Otab, to which the ruling houses of Kuwayt 
and Bahrayn belong, also come from Haddar. 

Accompanying some migrating Bakr, ‘Anaza 
elements reached as far as the Euphrates in the 
second half of the 6th century, and like them, even- 
tually stayed there, As allies of the Kays b. Tha‘laba, 
whose area was to the south of Basra, they took part 
in the East Arabian ridda, It is not known how and 
when they, and the ‘Anaza who had remained behind, 
went over to Islam. It is said that they had previ- 
ously worshipped the god Su‘ayr/Sa‘ir, and, together 
with the ‘“Rabi‘a’, Muharrik, whose image stood in 
Salman, to the south of Hira. 

Some ‘Anaza settled in Kiafa, others migrated 
together with a group of Shayban (Bakr) to the 
region of Mosul, where they can be traced up to the 
second half of the 9th century. The ancestors of the 
present-day.‘Anaza appear in the Harra of Khaybar 
in the 12th century. We do not know exactly 
whence they came: perhaps from the TJuwayk, 
perhaps from the area between ‘Ayn al-Tamr and 
al-Anbar (lbn Sa‘id quoted by Ibn Khaldin, Hist. 
des Berbéres, i, 14). This new emigration must be 
connected with the movements of the Eastern 
Arabian Karmatians which completely changed the 
face of Bedouin Arabia. In the 16th century they 
extended as far as the Kasim in the east, to Dijafr 
*Anaza (= WaAkisa ?) east of al-‘Ul4 in the north. 
Later they occupy that oasis itself and Mada?in 
Salih. The tribal division we find today begins to 
be recognisable as early as 1700: the Djelas (Ruwala) 
roomed to the south of the Harrat Khaybar from 


‘Medina via Hanakiyya to Samira, the Sba‘a in the 


Wadi ’l-Ruma, as far as the Kasim; the ‘Amarit 
in the Shammar mountains and in Eastern Arabia. 
The Fad‘an may have been to the north of the Harra 
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where we find today the Wald Sulaym4n, who are 
closely connected with them, The Wald ‘Ali were to 
the west of Khaybar, and their close relatives, the 
Hesene, were most probably there too. 

The new migration of the ‘Anaza, the first stage 
of which lasts for over a century (ending with the 
arrival of the Djelds (Ruwala) in Syria in the second 
half of the 18th century), began before 1700. In 1703 
there is mention of them in Ma‘an, in 1705 on the 
Euphrates. This migration achieved its aims because 
the power of the amirs of the Mawéali in the north 
of the Syrian desert had been waning since the end 
of the 17th century, and because the tribe of Ghaziyya 
was about to vacate the hinterland of Karbala? and 
go over the Euphrates. The second stage of immi- 
gration into Syria and Mesopotamia began about 
1800 and was due to the Wahhdabis: the ‘Anaza were 
partly on their side (‘Amarat), and partly fled from 
their tax-collectors. In the 19th century the history 
of the ‘Anaza is governed by their relations with the 
Turkish authorities and the house of Rashid, the 
Shammar amirs of Hayil. At the turn of the 2oth 
century the Ruwala and their hereditary skaykhs, 
the Sha‘lan, play an important part (the oasis of Djdf 
was in the possession of the Sha‘lan from 1909 to 
1922). In the first World War, the ‘Am4rat joined 
the English after the fall of Baghdad (11 March 17). 
The Ruwala did not take part in allied operations 
until September 1918. Their shaykk, al-Nuiri b. 
Sha‘lan, entered. Damascus with. the British and 
Atab troops in October 1918. In the post-war 
troubles the ‘Anaza frequently changed sides. The 
political reorganisation in the Middle East distributed 
the ‘Anaza over Syria, ‘Irak, Transjordan and Saudi- 
Arabia. The Fad‘an, Sba‘a and Ruwala are regarded 
as Syrian, the ‘Amarat (with the exception of those 
who stay permanently in the Nadjd), are regarded 
as ‘Iraki citizens, although they periodically leave 
the territory of that state during their migrations. 

There have always been two opposing groups 
within the ‘Anaza: the Dana Muslim (Hesene, Wald 
‘Ali, Djelas/Ruwala) and the Bishr (Fad‘an, Sba‘a 
and ‘Amarat). The last flare-up of this old animosity 
was quelled by the French in 1929. The Shammar, 
especially since the ‘Anaza’s advance to the north, 
and the inhabitants of the Safa and the Hawran, 
particularly the Druzes, are the hereditary enemies 
of the ‘Anaza. This is the reason why the ‘Anaza 
sided with the government in all Druze risings. 

The ‘Anaza’s modern grazing areas are as follows. 
The Fad‘an: in summer the area east of Aleppo 
and Hami, especially to the east of the Euphrates; 
in winter the Syrian desert (al-Bishri—al-Ka‘ara, 
at times as far as al-R6da). The Sba‘a: in summer to 
the east and northeast of Hama; in winter in the 
Syrian desert to the south of the Syria-‘Irak border. 
The ‘Amérat: in summer in the Djazira, southeast 
of the Khabar, mostly on ‘Iraki territory, in winter 
in the south-eastern Syrian desert (al-Wudy4n). The 
Hesene: in summer to the east of Homs; in winter 
in’ the Syrian desert close to the Syria-‘Irak border. 
The Wald ‘Ali: in summer to the northeast of 
Damascus and in the Hawr§n plain; in winter in the 
heart of the Syrian desert as far as Djéf and Tayma?. 
Of the sections which remained in Arabia, the Fukara? 
and the Wald ‘Ali (both Dand Muslim) have their 
tents between the Harra of al-‘Uwayrid and that 
of Khaybar; the Wald Sulayman (Bishr) migrate 
between the Harra of Khaybar and the southern 
border of the Nufad as far as Béda Nathil (to the 
southwest of Hayil), where a hudjra settlement of 
the ikhwaén was founded in the twenties. 
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The northern ‘Anaza are camel breeders. Sheep 
breeding is the main occupation of the Hesene and 
the Wald ‘Ali (since 1900), and since 1920 the 
Fad‘an and Ruwala have also increasingly taken to 
this. The Hesene and Wald ‘Ali—also, more recently, 
the Sba‘4—have for some time been farming the 
land. In former times the ‘Anaza had a right to part 
of the harvest of Khaybar; the tribes living there 
have retained that right. In Ottoman times the 
‘Anaza had a right to the susva, a payment for 
protecting the pilgrims’ caravan in their area, If 
this was not, or only partly, paid, then they reim- 
bursed themselves by plundering the Radjdj (as e.g. 
in 1700, 1703, 1757). A further source of income was 
the tolls raised from the caravans, and the khuwwa 
(protection money) collected from the settled 
population, The more prominent families ainong 
whom the office of shaykh is held, have considerable 
property in land, some of which dates back to 
donations of ‘Abd al-Hamid. In the Djazira this is 
partly cultivated, following American methods, in 
partnership with town-dwellers. 

Bibliography: Max Freiherr von Oppenheim, 
in collaboration with E. Braunlich and W. Caskel, 
Die Beduinen, i, Leipzig 1939, 62-130, 305, 
(Mawéli); ii, Leipzig 1943, 342-51; iii (compiled 
and edited by W. Caskel), Wiesbaden 1952, 351, 
412 (Ghaziyya), with full bibliography; A. Musil, 
The manners and customs of the Rwala Bedouins, 
New York 1925; Ahmad, Wasfi Zakariyy4: ‘A sh@’1r 
al-Sha’m, Damascus 1945-47. ‘Abbas al-Azzawl, 
Ta?rikh al-“Irak bayn Ihtilélayn, Baghdad 1935-49, 
index s.v. ‘Anaza. Ashkenazi, The Anazah Tribes, 
Southwestern Journal of Anthropology, New Mexico, 
1948, 222-39. [See also RUWALA.] (E. GRAF) 
ANBADUKLIS, the Arabic form of the name 

of Empedocles (often corrupted into Abiduklis, 
etc.). Some authentic information about his doctrines 
came down to the Muslims by way of such channels 
as the works of Aristotle, the doxography of Ps.- 
Plutarch (e.g. i, 3, cf. ed. Badawi; also quoted in 
Aba Sulaymdn al-Mantriki, Siwan al-Hikma, intro- 
duction; al-Makdisi, al-Bad?, i, 139, ii, 75), etc. The 
authentic Empedocles, however, plays no role in 
Islamic philosophy; on the other hand, his figure 
was appropriated by late Neoplatonic circles, and 
treatises in which Neoplatonic speculations were put 
into his mouth were translated into Arabic. The main 
Tepresentative of this literature is the Book of the 
Five Substances, the Arabic translation of which is 
lost, but parts of which are preserved in excerpts 
from a Hebrew translation made from the Arabic 
(see D. Kaufmann, Studien tiber Salomon b. Gabirol, 
Budapest 1899, 1 ff.). It seems that the quotations 
in Ps.-Madjriti, Ghadyat al-Hakim, 285, 289, 293-4, 
are from some closely related source (289 = ed. 
Kaufmann, § 13). Various Neoplatonic ideas are 
attributed to Empedocles in Ammonius, Ard? al- 
Falasifa (MS Aya Sofiya 2450: see fols. rogv ff., 
130r), in which Neoplatonic doctrines are distributed 
among a number of ancient Greek philosophers. 
This work, quoted in al-Birini, India, 41-2, transl. 85 
(the passage from Empedocles = MS Aya Sofiya, 
fol. 130r), was also the main source of al-Shahrastanli’s 
account of the ancient philosophers and also of that 
of Empedocles (al-Milal, 230ff.). In addition, 
however, al-Shahrastani reproduces another text by 
“Empedocles” (262 1. 1-263 1. 18) from some other 
source. Al-Shahraziri, in his Rawdat al-Afrah, 
though mainly basing himself on al-Shahrastani and 
Ibn al-Kifti, also has some additional passages 
(extracts in Asin Palacios). 
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According to $a‘id al-Andalusi Ibn Masarra was 
acquainted with books by Empedocles; for a discus- 
sion of his alleged indebtedness to Ps.~-Empedoclean 
doctrines, see IBN MASARRA. 

In the biographical literature Empedocles is 
counted as the first of the five great philosophers 
Empedocles, Pythagoras, Socrates, Plato, Aristotle) 
and is deemed to have been a contemporary of David 
and to have derived his philosophy from Lukman; 
see al-‘Amiri, al-Abad ‘ala ’l-Amad, quoted in the 
Siwan al-Hikma, introduction; $a‘id al-Andalusi, 
Tabakat al-Umam, 21 (who follows al-‘Amiri or a 
common source); Ibn al-Kifti, 15-6 and Ibn Abi 
Usaybi‘a, i, 36-7 (both of whom follow $a‘id); al- 
Shahrastani, loc. cit. (who uses the Siwan). 

Bibliography: M. Steinschneider, Die arabi- 
schen Ubersetzungen aus dem Griechischen, Philo- 
sophie, § 4; idem, Die hebrdischen Ubersetsungen, 
index; P. Kraus, Jabir ibn Hayydan, ii, index; 

M. Asin Palacios, Ibn Masarra y su escuela, chs. 

iv-v (= Obras escogidas, i, 53 ff.); a monograph 

on the Ps.-Empedoclean writings is being prepared 

by S. M. Stern. (S. M. STERN) 

‘ANBAR (a,), ambergris (ambre gris, ambra 
grisea, to distinguish it from ambre jaune = amber), 
a substance of sweet musk-like smell, easily fusible 
and burning with a bright flame; highly valued in 
the East as a perfume and as a medicine. It is found 
floating on the water in tropical seas, (spec. gravity 
0.78-0.93), or on the shore, sometimes in large lumps. 
Ambergris probably is a morbid secretion of the gall- 
bladder of the sperm-whale in whose intestines 
it is found. Kazwini mentions it amongst the oily 
minerals, together with mercury, sulphur, asphalt, 
mineral tar and naphtha, and states, in addition 
to various marvellous theories of its origin, that 
it is secreted by an animal and found in the body 
of salt-water fish. There is, he says, no difference 
of opinion as to its originating in the sea; the 
‘sea of Zandj’ especially (ie. the part of the Indian 
Ocean stretching along the east coast of Africa) 
washes it ashore at certain times in big lumps, 
mostly of the size of a head, the largest lumps 
weighing 1000 mithkdal (4-5 kg).—He states further, 
that it strengthens the brain, the senses and the 
heart in a wonderful way; it increases the mental 
substance, and is of the greatest use to old men 
owing to its subtle warming effect.—The fullest 
account of the medicinal effects of ambergris are 
found in Ibn. al-Baytar, the most detailed account 
of its origin, of the various commercial varieties and 
their provenance in the Encyclopaedia of al-Nuwayri 
who follows Ahmad b, Abi Ya‘kib (i.e. al-Ya‘kibi) 
and al-Husayn b. Yazid al-Strafi (i.e. Abii Zayd al- 
Hasan al-Sirafi, the continuator of the Akhbar al-Sin 
wa 'l-Hind; both sources are known to him through 
the Diayb (or Tib) al-‘Arus wa-Rayhan al-Nufts by 
the physician Muhammad b. Ahmad al-Tamimi 
(GAL, I, 237). There is an interesting reference to 
varieties called ‘fish-ambergris’ and ‘beak-ambergris’ : 
the former also called ‘swallowed ambergris’ (al- 
mabli‘) is said to be got from the belly of a large fish 
called ba! or ‘anbar which swallows the ambergris 
floating on the sea and dies in consequence; the 
body is cast ashore and, bursting open, gives forth 
the ambergris which it contains. The ‘beak-amber- 
gris’ (al-manakiri) contains the claws and beak of 
a bird which alights on the lumps and being unable 
to get away perishes on them. This fable is obviously 
founded on the fact (pointed out by Dr. Swediaur) 
that ambergris frequently contains the hard mandi- 
bles (beaks) of a cuttle-fish which serves as food to 


the spermwhale. Al-Dimashki specifies various kinds 
with regard to their commercial value. 
Bibliography: Ya‘kibi, Buldan, vii, 366 ff.; 

Mas‘idi, Muridj i, 333 ff.; 366; al-Mukaddasl, 

Ior (transl. by E. Wiedemann, SB Phys. Med, 

Soz. Erlangen, vol. 44, 253f.); Idrisi, transl. by 

Jaubert, i, 64; Ibn al-Baytdr, 1291, III, 134 f. 

(transl. by Leclerc, Notices et Extraits, xxv*, 469 ff.); 

Kazwinl (Wiistenf.), i, 245; Damiri, Hayat al- 

Hayawan, Bilak 1284, ii, 186; Dimashki, al- 

Ishara il@ Mahdsin al-Tidja@ra, 1318, 19 (transl. 

by E. Wiedemann, ibid., vol. 45, 38 ff.); Nuwayri, 

Nihayat al-Arab, xii, 1937, 16-22 (transl. by 

E. Wiedemann, idid., xlviii 16 ff.); G. Ferrand, 

Voyage du marchand arabe Sulaymén etc., 1922, 

132-3.—On bal cp. Kazwini, i, 131; Damiri, i, 14x. 

(J. Ruska-M. PLESSNER) 

‘ANBAR, BANU ’L- [see TAMim]. 

aL-ANBAR, town on the left bank of the 
Euphrates, 43° 43’ E, 33° 22.5’ N. Arab geographers 
give the distance from Baghdad to al-Anb4r on the 
mail route as twelve (Yakut: ten) farsakhs (cf. Streck, 
Babylonten, i, 8); as measured by Musil (p. 248) it 
is 62 km. = 38 m. 

Al-Anbar lies on the north-western projection of 
the Sawad on a cultivable plain near the desert, 
near the first navigable canal from the Euphrates 
to the Tigris (the Nahr ‘Isa), and controlled an 
important crossing on the Euphrates (cf. Musil, 
267-9, 307; Le Strange, in JRAS, 1895, 66). The 
town is pre-Sasanid. Maricq identifies it with MSYK 
or Maskin, but Arab authors (al-Baladhuri, 249-50; 
Ibn Khurradadhbih, 7; Kudama, 235) distinguish 
between the two. The suggestion that al-Anbar is of 
Babylonian origin (Hilprecht, Explorations in Bible 
lands, Philadelphia 1903, 298) needs confirmation 
by excavations, though the head of an ancient canal 
and the remains of an ancient settlement (Tell 
Aswad, ca. 3000 B.C.) can be seen north of the plain. 

Al-Anbar’s strategic importance as the head of 
the irrigation system of the Sawadd and the western 
gate (from the side of the Roman Empire) to the 
capital led Shapir I (241-72 A.D.) to rebuild it 
and turn it into a garrison town with a double line 
of fortifications and a citadel. He named it Péraz 
Shapir (‘victorious Shapir’) to commemorate his 
victory over Gordian IV in 243 A.D. (Herzfeld, 
Samarra, 12; Maricq, 47; cf. al-Makdisi, al-Bad>, 
94; Hamza, 49; al-Dinawari, 51). Other authors 
erroneously referred the name to Shapir II (al- 
Tabari, i, 839; Yakit, i, 367, ii, 919; Hamd Allah 
Mustawfi, 37). The official name appears as Piri- 
sabora in Ammianus Marcellinus, as BynpoaBdpe in 
Zosimus; it is also used in Syriac and by the Jews, 
The Arabs retained the name Firiz Shapir for the 
surrounding district (fass#dj) belonging to the pro- 
vince (astan) of al-‘Ali (Le Strange, Lands, 56-66; 
Streck, i, 16, 19). The name Anbar (storehouse”’ 
or “granary” in Persian) came into use by the 6th 
century A.D. and is due to the storehouses of the 
citadel (Maricq, 115-6; cf. al-Baladhuri, 296; Yakit, 
i, 368, 749). _ 

The town was an extensive and populous one, the 
second in ‘Irak (Ammianus, xxiv, 2). It was the seat of 
a Jacobean and a Nestorian bishop (cf. I. Guidi, in 
ZDMG, xiiii, 413), and was an important Jewish 
centre (Musil, 356; Maricq, 114; Newman, Jews in 
Babylonia, 14). Its garrison was Persian, while its 
population contained an Arab element (al-Tabari, i, 
749, 2095). The tower played a considerable part 
in the Emperor Julian’s campaign against Persia 

Al-Anbar was taken as early as 12/634 by Khalid, 
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who expelled the Persian garrison and concluded a 
treaty with the inhabitants (al-Baladhuri, 245; al- 
Tabari, i, 2059; Musil, 295, 308-9). The third mosque 
in ‘Irak was built in al-Anbar by Sa‘d b. Abi Wakkas 
(al-Baladhuri, 289-90). When asked by ‘Umar to 
found a garrison town (dar hidjra) in ‘Irak, Sa‘d first 
thought of al-Anbar, but changed his mind because 
of the fever and the flees infesting the town (al-Dina- 
warl, 131; al-Tabari, i, 2360). Al-Hadjdjadj cleared 
the canal of al-Anbar (al-Baladhuri, 274-5, 333). 

In 134/752 Abu ’l-‘Abbas moved his seat to al- 
Anbar and built a city at half a farsakh (ca. 2.5 km.) 
above the town for his Khurdsani troops, with a 
great palace in the centre (al-Baladhuri 287; al- 
Dinawari, 273; al-Tabari, iii, 80); he died and was 
buried there (al-Ya‘kabi, i, 434; al-Baladhuri, 
283; cf. al-Makdisi, al-Bad?, iv, 97). Al-Mansir 
resided in the town before the foundation of Baghdad 
(145/762). Al-Rashid stayed twice (180/799 and 
187/803) at al-Anbar, the population of which 
partly consisted of descendants of the Khurdsanis 
(al-Dinawari 38; al-Ya‘kibi, i, 510; al-Tabari, iii, 
678). Judging by its kharddj, al-Anbar was still 
prosperous in the early decades of the 3rd/gth 
century (Ibn Khurradadhbih, 8, 42; Kudama, 237). 
As the caliphate weakened, al-Anbar was exposed 
to the raids of the bedouins, who attacked the town 
in 269 and the district in 286 (al-Tabari, iii, 2048, 
2189). Its capture and devastation by Abia Tahir 
the Karmatian in 315/927 accelerated the process of 
decay (al-Mas‘idi, Tanbih, 382). In 319/929 the 
bedouins caused much damage (‘Arib, 158). Al- 
Istakhri (73) describes the town as a modest but 
populous town, in which the remnants of Abu 
*1-“Abbas? buildings could still be seen. Ibn Hawkal 
(227) states that al-Anbar was declining and al- 
Makdisi (123) says that the number of the inhabitants 
was small. The population was mainly engaged in 
agriculture, but as the the town was lying on both 
the land and river route to Syria (cf. Ya‘kibi, transl. 
Wiet, 250; Ibn Hawkal, 166; Le Strange, in JRAS, 
1895, 14, 71; Ibn Khurradadhbih, 154), it had some 
Commercial importance, and there were  boat- 
builders in the town. An anecdote in Ibn al-Sa‘%I 
(597/1200, p. 19-20) shows that the town was divided 
into quarters with a shaykhk responsible for each. 
In 1262 the Mongol commander Kerboka plundered 
al-Anbar and slew many of the inhabitants (al- 
Makrizi, Sui@k (Quatremére), i/5, 171-3). Under the 
Mongols al-Anb4r remained an administrative centre. 
Djuwayni dug a canal from near al-Anbar to Nadjaf. 
Reference is still made to al-Anbar during the first 
half of the 8th/14th century (al-SAzzawi, ‘Irak, i, 
204, 337, 548) as the centre of a district; it was 
surrounded by a wall of sun-dried bricks (part of 
which is visible at the north end of the ruins). 

The ruins of al-Anb4r are situated five km. north- 
west of al-Fallidja (cf. Musil, 296; Herzfeld, Samarra, 
13); thuy extend from NW to SE and have a circum- 
ference of irregular shape of about six km. The ruins 
have kept the name Anbar (cf. Musil, 174; Ober- 
meyer, 219; Ward, in Hebraica, ii, Chicago 1885, 
83 ff.). The remains of a square fortified building, 
built of Parthian sun-dried bricks, are to be seen 
in the NE corner. The mosque lies ca. one km. SW 
from the former and belongs to early Islamic archi- 
tecture: it is rectangular, with one line of columns on 
three sides’ and five lines on the side facing the 
hibla. 

The Nabr al-Karma or al-Saklawiyya, which leaves 
the Euphrates to the west of these ruins, cannot (at 
any rate in the earlier part of its course) be identical 
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with the Nahr ‘Isa (see Herzfeld, 13; Le Strange, 
JRAS, 1895, 70), as the latter was excavated under 
the ‘Abbasids and branched off one farsakh below 
al-Anbar. It is more probable that Nahr al-Sakla- 
wiyya is identical with the pre-Islamic Nahr al- 
Rufayl, and flows partly in the bed of a ancient 
canal (cf. Musil, 268; Maricq, 116; Suhrab, 123; map 
of the Iraqi Directorate of Survey, 1934, I: 50,000). 
It seems that this canal lost its importance in 
Islamic times. 

Bibliography: Chesney, The expedition for 
the survey of the river Euphrates and Tigris, London 
1850, ii, 438; Bewsher, in JGS, 1867, 174; K. 
Ritter, Erdkunde, x, 145 f., 147 £.; G. Hoffmann, 
Ausztige aus syrisch. Akten pers. Martyrer, Leipzig 
1880, 83, 88 f.; Th. Ndldeke, Gesch. d. Perser und 
Araber, 57; Pauly-Wissowa, i, 1780-95, xX, 1950; 
Le Strange, 25, 65; A. Musil, The Middle Euphrates, 
New York 1927; A. Maricq and E. Honigmann, 
Recherches sur les Res Gestae divi Saporis, Brussles 
1953, 116-7. (M. Streck-[A. A. Durt)) 
aL-ANBARI, ABO BAKR MuHAMMAD B. AL- 

KAsim (properly Ibn aL-ANBARI), traditionist and 
philologian, son of Aba Muhammad [cf. At- 
ANBARI, ABU MUHAMAD]; b. 11 Radjab 231/3 Jan. 
885, d. Dhu ’l-Hidjdja 328/Oct. 940. He was a 
disciple of his father and of Tha‘lab, lectured in his 
father’s lifetime in the same mosque, and was famous 
for his phenomenal memory and his abstemiousness. 
The following of his works are extant: al-Addad, 
ed. M. Th. Houtsma, Leiden 1881; al-Zahir; al-Idah 
hi ’l-Wak/ wa ’l-Ibtida?; on the passages in the 
Kur’an where #@? is written instead of ha, probably 
an extract from al-H@at fi Kitab Allah; Mukhtasar 
tt Dhtkr al-Alifat; al-Mudhakkar wa ’l-Mwannath. 
Of his commentary on the Mu‘allakat (for MSS see 
Brockelmann, S I, 35) the following portions were 
published by O. Rescher: Tarafa, Istanbul 1329/1911; 
‘Antara, in RSO, iv-v; Zuhayr, in MO, 1913, 137-95. 
Tbn al-Athir in the preface to the Nikaya mentions 
al-Anbari’s Gharib al-Hadith among his sources. 

Bibliography: Fihrist, 75; Zubaydi, Tabakat, 
111-2; Azhari, in MO, 1920, 27; al-Khatib al- 
Baghdadi, Ta°rikh Baghdad, iii, 181-6; Anbari, 
Nuzha, 330-42; Yakit, Irshad, vii, 73-7; Ibn al- 
Kifti, Inbah al-Ruwat, iii, 201-8; Ibn Khallikan, 
no. 653; G. Fliigel, Die gramm. Schulen der Araber, 
168-72; Brockelmann, I, 122, S I, 182. 

(C. BROCKELMANN *) 

AL-ANBARI, ABU ’1t-BARAKAT ‘Asp AL- 
RauMAN B. Mun. B. SUBAyD ALLAH B. ABi Sa‘iD 
KaMAL AL-pDiN (properly IBN aL-ANBARI), Arabic 
philologian, b. Rabi? II 513/July 1119, studied 
philology at the Nizimiyya in Badjdad under al- 
Djawa4likI and Ibn al-Shadjari and himself became 
a professor for this subject in the same madrasa; 
subsequently, however, he retired from public life 
in order to devote himself entirely to his studies and 
pious exercises. He died on 9 Sha‘ban 577/19 Dec. 
1181. He wrote a biographical history of philology, 
from the beginning to his own time, under the title 
of Nuzhat al-Alibba? fi Tabakat al-Udaba’, lith. Cairo 
1294. His easy manual of grammar, Asrdar al-‘Ara- 
biyya, has been edited by C. F. Seybold, Leiden 1886, 
his great collection of differences between the schools 
of Basra and Kifa, al-Insaf fi Masa1l al-Khilaf 
bayn al-Nahwiyyin al-Basriyyin wa ’l-Kufiyyin by 
G. Weil, Leiden 1913. Other treatises by him are 
extant in MS. A dictionary by him, al-Zahtr, is 
quoted by ‘Abd al-Kadir al-Baghdadi, Khizanat 
al-Adab, ii, 352; al-Wak} wa ’l-Ibtida? by al-Suyiti, 
Sharh Shawahid al-Mughni, 158. 
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aL-ANBARI, ABO MUHAMMAD at-KAsim 3. 
Mun. B.. BasusHar, traditionist and. philolo- 
gian, d. 304/916 or 305/917. He wrote a commentary 
on the Mufaddaliyyat which was revised by his son, 
Muhammad: The Mufaddaliydt ... according to the 
recension and with the commentary of Aba M. al-Q. 
b. M. al-Anbari, ed. Ch. J. Lyall, Oxford 1918-21. 
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AL-ANBIK, in medieval Latin Alembic, is the 
fame for that part of the distilling apparatus which 
is also called “head” or “cap”. The word was 
borrowed from Greek &uBt§. Al-anbik occurs as 
early as the roth century in a translation of Dios- 
corides, in the Mafdtib al-‘Ulum and in al-Razi. The 
anbik is often referred to as ‘‘one of the apparatuses 
used in distilling rose-water’. 

The complete distilling apparatus consists of three 
parts: the “‘cucurbit” (kar‘a), the “head” or ‘“‘cap” 
(anbik) and the “receiver” (Rdabila). Modern retorts 
have the ‘“‘cap” and the “‘cucurbit” made into one. 
—-lIllustrations of distilling apparatuses in Arabian 
manuscripts are to be found in al-Dimishki’s Cos- 
mography (Mehren) 194 ff. Whereas usually however 
the cucurbit is surmounted by the cap, here it is 
placed in front of it. In the former case the cap has 
the shape of a cupping-glass, as it is represented in 
the Ma/datih (ed. van Vloten, 257). The anbik is 
described by Ibn al-‘Awwam (transl. Clément 
Mullet, ii, 344) where he explains how rose-water 
is distilled. But in this description the name does not 
always refer to the entire ‘‘cap’”’, but often to the 
additional faucet-pipe only, which fits onto it (that 
is, if the text is not corrupt). The anbik is also called 
the va’s (head) of the cucurbit. 

The anbik is mentioned in the various lists of 
‘.emical apparatuses, amongst others in the Ma- 
fatip al-‘Ulim, in the Kitdb al-Asrdr of al-Razi, 
where different kinds are enumerated and described, 
and in a text written in Karshini, which has been 
published by Berthelot and shows close similarity 
to al-Razi’s account. 

Special kinds of anbik are the blind anbik, which 
has no additional faucet and is consequently closed, 
the anbik with a beak, and others of various shapes. 
In Ibn al-‘Awwdm the appendix is alsu called 
dhaxdb (as Cl. Mullet prefers to read it) or dhabab 
as the text has it and as Dozy would like to retain, 
because he combines the additional faucet with a 
worm-pipe used in condensing (but no illustrations 
of the latter can be found). 

As the Arabian alchemists mainly depend on the 
Greek alchemists, the illustrations which are found 
in the works of the ancients can be turned to 
account. Some also occur in the Latin translations 
of works which are attributed to Geber. 
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aLt-ANBARI ABU 't-BARAKAT — at-ANDALUS 


AL-ANDALUS, or DjaziraT AL-ANDALUS, geo- 
graphical term which, in the Islamic world up to 
the end of the Middle Ages, denoted the Iberian 
peninsula, that is, modern Spain and Portugal. 

{i) Toponymic significance of the term al-Andalus; 
(ii) Geographical survey; {iii} Outline of its histo- 
tical geography; (iv) Population of al-Andalus; 
(v) Development; (vi) Survey of the history of al- 
Andalus; Appendix: The Andalus in North Africa; 
(vii) Islam in al-Andalus; (viii) Andalusian literature 
and culture; (ix) Andalusian art; (x) Spanish Arabic. 


(i) TOPONYMIC SIGNIFICANCE OF THE TERM 
AL-ANDALUS 


The name al-Andalus is hypothetically connected 
with that of the Vandals (al-Andalish), who named 
Baetica ‘“‘Vandalicia’’ when they crossed the Iberian 
Peninsula before their invasion of North Africa; al- 
Andalus is mentioned as early as 98/716 on a bilingual 
dinar, the Latin inscription giving as its equivalent 
the term ‘‘Spania’”’. The latter term, or its doublet 
“Hispania”, were the only ones by the earliest 
Spanish Latin chroniclers to denote the Iberian 
Peninsula as a whole, that is, the two Spains, 
Christian and Muslim. On the other hand, the use 
of the term al-Andalus by Arab writers appears 
always to have been confined to Muslim Spain, what- 
ever its territorial extent, which was progressively 
reduced in size by the Christian Reconquest (the 
Spanish equivalent ‘‘Reconquista” will always be used 
in this article). Ever when Islamic power in the 
Peninsula was restricted to the tiny Nasrid princi- 
pality of Granada, the term al-Andalus was used to 
denote the territory of this small Kingdom alone. 
On the other hand, there had been in existence for 
some time in the Muslim chroniclers the names (in 
Arabic form) of Ishbaniya (Hispania, Espafia) and 
the Christian principalities formed as a result of the 
Reconquista: Liyin (Leon), Kashtalla or Kashtila 
(Castilla, Castile), Burtukal (Portugal), Araghin 
(Aragon), Nabarra (Navarre). 

From the name al-Andalus—the form al-Andulus 
is sometimes found, especially in Ibn Kuzman-— 
derive the ethnic form andalusi and the collective 
form ahi al-Andalus. This term is retained in modern 
usage to denote the geographical area formed by 
the Sub-Mediterranean region (littoral zones and 
highlands) corresponding, from East to West, from 
the modern province of Almeria to that of Huelva, 
to the natural region of Andalusia (Span. Andalucia), 
the inhabitants of which are called Anduluces (sing. 
Andaluz). 

Bibliography: Lévi-Provengal, Hist. Esp. 
mus., i, 71-3; idem, Esp. mus. X®* sidcle, 5-6; Ch. 
Courtois, Les Vandales et l’ Afrique, Paris 1955, 56, 
57 and note 1. 


(ii) GEOGRAPHICAL SURVEY 


1. Physical situation. S-W of Europe, the 
Iberian Peninsula forms a massive promontory 
almost pentagonal in shape, joined to the continent 
by the range of the Pyrenees, and washed on the 
remaining sides by the Atlantic and the Mediter- 
ranean, It is situated between 43° 27’ 25” and 
35° 59° 30” N, and 9°30’ and 3°19’E. Its sur- 
face area is about 229,000sq. m., modern Portugal 
constituting less than a fifth of this total (modem 
Spain has an area of 195,000 sq. m.). 

The situation of the peninsula at the western end 
of the Mediterranean basin, with a large Atlantic 
seaboard, explains many episodes in its history. 
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Cut off by the barrier of the Pyrenees from the rest 
of the continent of Europe, it is only separated from 
Africa by the narrow Straits of Gibraltar, bounded 
to the N. and S. by the bridgeheads of Tarifa and 
Céuta. It has as a result acquired an insular character, 
which has for long isolated the Iberian bloc from 
trans-Pyrenean influences, while leaving it open 
from earliest times to Oriental influences via the 
classical Mediterranean approach route. 

The Spanish Peninsula has one of the most broken 
terrains in Europa. A general examination of its 
structure reveals that it consists basically of a large 
central plateau which constitutes at least half of 
the total area, the Meseta, with a mean altitude of 
1,965 ft., comprising the two Castiles, Old (Castilla 
la Vieja) and New (Castilla la Nueva), and the 
Estramadura. The Meseta is bounded by high 
mountain escarpments; to the North, the Cantabrian 
range; to the North-East and East, the range of 
the Iberian Mts., to the South, the successive tiers 
of the Sierra Morena (Subbaetic range); to the West, 
the high table-lands of Galicia and Portugal. The 
plateau possesses three deep lateral depressions; 
those of the Ebro, the Gualdaquivir and the lower 
Tagus. To the South, the upheaval of the ‘‘Penibaetic 
system” has thrown up a mountain mass which 
comprises the greater part of Upper Andalusia and 
forms a confused series of ranges (Span. sterra, 
“saw’’; Ar. al-shdrrat), of which the highest is the 
Sierra Nevada (highest point; the Mulhacén, 
11,420 ft.). 

As a result of this tortuous orographic formation, 
the mean ground elevation of the. Peninsula is not 
less than 2,160 ft. The additional fact that the 
proportion of lowlands, of an altitude of less than 
1,645 ft., is only 40%, shows the difficulties which 
have always been encountered, over the greater part 
of the country, in exploiting a soil which, because 
of the inadequate rainfall and the meagre supply 
from the rivers, is generally arid. 

2. Climate.—The Peninsula has a dry, generally 
temperate, climate, despite extreme variations of 
temperature in the high and mean altitude regions, 
which escape the moderating influence of the Atlantic 
or the Mediterranean. Here the winters are severe 
and the summers torrid. The sub-littoral zones are an 
exception, especially the largely exposed depression 
of maritime Andalusia. 

AS regards rainfall, a distinction must be drawn 
between dry Spain and wet Spain. The latter com- 
prises, starting from the western prong of the 
Pyrenees, the Basque country, the Cantabrian coast 
and nearly all modern Portugal. Dry Spain, which 
covers nearly 2/3 of the Peninsula, has an essentially 
erratic rainfall, varying from the annual average 
of 23 ins. to less than 15 ins. In many cases, the 
beneficial effects of the rain are nullified by evapo- 
ration, wherever it is not possible, as in the Levant 
(the region of Valencia and Murcia), to remedy this 
state of affairs by the irrigation of parched lands. 

The North and North-West of the Peninsula, and 
ih general all the Atlantic seaboard, enjoy, as a 
result of the humidity and prevalence of clouds which 
are features of the region, comparatively mild 
weather. Similarly, in the Mediterranean zone, from 
Catalonia and Levante to the Andalusian coast, 
the winters are mild, with a characteristically high 
sunshine record and clear, bright atmospheric 
conditions. 

3. Hydrography. The physical formation and 
climate of the country, and the frequently imper- 


water shortage and the irregularity of the supply 
from its rivers, which are nearly always dry during 
the dog-days, when evaporation is at its highest. 
These rivers have the same characteristics as North 
African wadis; they are either almost completely 
dry, or else sudden spates transform them into 
torrents, with the disastrous concomitant effects of 
erosion and removal by alluvion. 

The rivers which flow towards the north and 
west are in general coastal rivers of no great length, 
the chief one being the Mifio (Portuguese Minho), 
which forms the northern frontier of Portugal and 
discharges its waters into the Atlantic. Three other 
rivers, which have an extremely irregular. supply 
of water and which drain the waters of the Meseta, 
also flow towards the Atlantic; the Duero (Port, 
Douro), the Tagus (Span. Tajo, Port. Tejo), and the 
Guadiana, whose estuary forms the southern frontier 
between Spain and Portugal. The most important 
river of the Peninsula is the Guadalquivir which, 
rising in one of the mountain groups in the South- 
East of the Meseta, is swelled by several tributaries, 
the most important being the Genil, which issues from 
the Sierra Nevada and is fed in summer by the 
melting snows from that massif. The Guadalquivir 
is the only river in the Peninsula whose lower.course 
is navigable (over the last 75 miles). Several wadis 
of a torrential nature reach the Levantine coast; 
they issue from the edge of the Meseta and provide, 
by means of dams, rather uncertain reserves of 
water for irrigation. The chief of these are the Segura 
and the Jucar, to-day used for the improvement of 
the -huerta of Valencia. 

The Ebro, which rises in the Basque country, is 
fed by the southern slopes of the Pyrenees (Aragén, 
Segra) and, after a difficult course, during which 
the gentleness of the gradients gradually reduces 
the volume of its waters in its lower reaches, turns 
towards the Mediterranean, into which it discharges 
after crossing an alluvial delta of considerable size. 

4. General characteristics. The subsoil of the 
Peninsula is especially rich in metalliferous strata: 
lead, silver, iron, copper, manganese, marble. It is 
also rich in the natural salts, saltpetre, magnesium 
and silicates. The vegetation varies completely 
between dry Spain and wet Spain. In the former, 
three types of vegetation, more often associated with 
the Mediterranean zone, predominate: the forests 
(non-deciduous trees, various kinds of pines and 
holm oaks or cork-trees), the foothills (Span. monte 
bajo), and the steppe (scrub, esparto). In wet Spain, 
on the other hand, the countryside is green all the 
year round, owing to the presence of forests and 
natural prairies. 

As a result of this natural variety Spain is a 
country of the greatest possible contrast. It is a 
commonplace to state that it is frequently possible 
to pass almost without transition from a river valley 
(vega), with its luxuriant vegetation, to the steppe 
burnt by the sun and the wind. 

Bibliography: Geography manuals; in parti- 
eular, M. Sorre, La Péninsule tbérique, vol. vii 
of the Géographie untuerselle by Vidal de Lablache 
and Gallois. 


(iii) OUTLINE OF THE HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY 
OF AL-ANDALUS 


1. Descriptions of al-Andalus. The works 
of the Arab geographers, both eastern and western, 
which have come down to us constitute the essential 
part of our knowledge of al-Andalus in the Middle 
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natural resources, First, there are the Road Books 
(masalik) published by De Goeje in BGA, which only 
devote a limited amount of space to Spain: the 
oldest, those of Ibn Khurradadhbih, al-Ya‘kibi, Ibn 
al-Fakih and Ibn Rusta, contain such brief descript- 
ions that one assumes that up to the 4th/r1oth 
century al-Andalus was a province of Islam little 
known to the eastern world. From the time of the 
testoration of the Marwanid Caliphate at Cordova, 
the geographical documentation on al-Andalus 
becomes systematised, although still not elaborated 
in great detail. The expositions on al-Andalus by 
al-Istakhri (d. 322/934) concern agriculture and 
commerce, and describe fourteen itineraries in the 
interior of the Peninsula, His contemporary Ibn 
Hawkal had the advantage of having himself visited 
Spain and of having brought his documentation up 
to date by the interrogation of informants en route; 
the picture of al-Andalus revealed by the pen of 
this pro-Fatimid writer, is too often partial, but it 
is nevertheless the first rational description, at once 
full and coherent, of the Cordovan Kingdom, which 
has come down to us. Equally worthy of attention 
is the account of the Palestinian al-Mukaddasi (end 
of roth century) who, although he had not himself 
visited the Peninsula, makes important statements, 
apparently based on good authority, concerning in 
particular the intellectual life, the language, the 
metrology and the trade of the country. 

From the time of the Caliphate, and in the cen- 
turies following, all the descriptions of al-Andalus, 
written primarily in the West, were indebted to the 
description which the celebrated Cordovan chronicler 
of oriental origin Ahmad al-Razi (d. 344/955) placed 
at the head of his great history of al-Andalus, now 
lost, and which was used as a source for quotation, 
usually without acknowledgement, particularly by 
the compiler Yakit in his Mu‘djam al-Buldan. The 
“Description” of al-R4zi is only known to us in a 
Castilian version, published in 1852 by P. de Gayangos 
and derived from a Portuguese version executed 
about the beginning of the 14th century at the order 
of King Denis of Portugal (1279-1325); the author 
of the present article has translated it into French 
and attempted to reconstruct the original Arabic 
(in And., 1953, 51-108). 

It is thus clear that the plan of the “Description” 
of Ahmad al-R4zi, though on the whole only sketched 
in outline, has served as a framework for most 
later descriptions; among the latter pride of place 
must be given to the description of the Andalusian 
Abi ‘Ubayd al-Bakri (d. 487/1094), which unfortu- 
nately is lost, but which can be largely reconstructed 
from the notices on al-Andalus in the al-Rawd al- 
Mi‘tar of the Maghribi compiler of the 7th/14th 
century Ibn ‘Abd al-Mun‘im al-Himyari, who has 
also made use of material from al-Sharif al-Idrisi. 
To this list must be added, in addition to the col- 
lections of ‘adja7ib relative to al-Andalus contained 
in the works of al-Kazwini and al-Dimashki, the 
notices, sometimes of considerable length, collected 
by the Maghribi al-Makkari (17th century) in the 
first volume of his Nafh al-Tib. 
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On the geographical literature of al-Anda.us, the 

most complete work, despite many imperfections, 

is that of J. Alemany Bolufer, Le Geografia de la 

Peninsula ibérica en los escritores drabes, Granada 

1921 (extract from the Rev. del Centro de Est. 

hist. de Granada y su reino). Cf. also al-Idrisi, 

Nuzhat al-Mushtdk (Dozy and de Goeje, De- 

scription de V Afrique et de V Espagne, Leiden 1866, 

text 165-214, Fr. trans. 197-266); E. Lévi- 

Provengal, La Péninsule ibérique au moyen dge 

@apres le Kitab al-Rawd al-mi‘tar, Leiden 1938. 

2. Physical geography of al-Andalus according 
to Muslim geographical tradition.—According to al- 
Razi, al-Andalus forms the extremity of the fourth 
clime towards the West. It is a country mainly 
watered by numerous rivers and sweet water springs. 
The geographers, after this declaration, usually 
launch into panegyrics and devote much space to 
laudes Hispaniae rather in the manner of Isidore of 
Seville. : 

Al-Andalus is triangular in shape. Each of the 
angles of this triangle corresponds to a place famous 
in the traditions of Hispanic legend. On the angle 
at the apex, in the South-West, rises the temple of 
Cadiz, Sanam Kadis [q.v.]; the second angle is 
situated on the latitude of the Balearic Islands 
between Narbonne and Bordeaux (sic); the third, 
in the North-West, corresponds to the Torre de 
Hercules, near Corunna. These ideas are also partly 
illustrated by the maps of the Road Books, Ibn 
Hawkal and al-Idrisi. Al-Razi has clearly grasped 
one of the characteristics of the physical structure 
of the Peninsula: in his opinion, a distinction must 
be made between western Spain and eastern Spain, 
taking into account the differences in the direction 
of the winds, the rainfall and the course of the rivers. 
In western Spain, the rivers flow towards the 
Atlantic and rain in brought by the westerly winds. 
The opposite is true of eastern Spain, where easterly 
winds prevail and the rivers flow eastwards. 

Other landmarks are often given to mark some 
of the points of the ‘triangle’ formed by al-Andalus: 
Cape St. Vincent, at the south-western extremity 
of Portugal, in Arabic the “Church of the Crow’ 
(Kanisat al-Ghurab); the Temple of Venus, at the 
opposite extremity, Haykal al-Zahra (Port-Vendres). 

On approaching al-Andalus from continental 
Europe, Gaul (Ghalish) or the “Great Land” (al- 
Ard al-Kabira), one must cross the range of the 
Pyrenees by one or other of the passes (abwab) or 
“gates” (burtat) in order to reach the land of the 
Gascons (al-Bashkinish) or that of the Franks (al- 
Ifrandj). From there, it is possible to reach the shores 
of the Atlantic, called the ‘Sea of Darkness” (Bakr 
al-Zulumat) or the ‘green sea’ (al-Bahr al-Akhdar) 
or the “Surrounding Sea” (al-Bakr al-Muhit). In 
this dangerous ocean a number of intrepid mariners 
carried on coastal trade from the land of the Blacks 
and the Canary Islands, the ‘‘Fortunate Islands” 
(al-Khalidat), as far as the confines of Great Britain 
(Britaniya). The Mediterranean is known as the 
“Great Sea” (al-Bahr al-Kabir), the ‘“‘Middle Sea’ 
(al-Bahr al-Mutawassit) or even the ‘Tyrrhenian 
Sea” (Bahr Tiran). 

In the opinion of al-Razi, there are only three 
mountain ranges in Spain, which traverse the 
Peninsula from one sea to the other, and none of 
which is crossed by a river. The first of these ranges 
is the Sierra Morena, called Mountains of Cordova 
(Djibal Kurtuba), which rises from the Mediterra 
nean coast of Levante and terminates in Algarve, 
on the Atlantic. The second is the Pyrenean range, 
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between Narbonne and Galicia. The third cuts 
Spain obliquely, from Tortosa to Lisbon. It corres- 
ponds to the transverse range called al-Sharrat, 
according to al-Idrisi. However, the geographer is 
obliged to mention in addition the Sierra Nevada 
(Djabal Shulayr, ‘“‘Mons Solarius’’) and the Serrania 
of Malaga (Djabal Rayyo) which extends as far as 
Algeciras. 

The chief river of al-Andalus is the ‘‘Great River’ 
(al-Wadi ’l-Kabir), Guadalquivir, also known as 
al-Nahr al-A‘zam and Nahr Kurtuba ‘River of 
Cordova”. It is sometimes referred to by its ancient 
name of Nahr Biti (‘‘Baetis’). It is 310 miles in 
length. It is the river of Baetica, the richest part of 
the Peninsula, and waters Cordova and Seville. Its 
chief tributaries are the Genil (Wadi Sindjil or 
Shanil), which flows through Granada, Loja and 
Ecija; the Guadajoz (Wadi Shish); the Guadalimar 
(al-Wadi ’l-Ahmar), thus named because of the 
reddish colour of its waters; and the Guadalbullén 
(Wadi Bullin). 

The Guadiana (Wadi Ana) has a total length of 
320 miles and rises not far from the source of the 
Guadalquivir. It runs underground for part of its 
course, and re-emerges in the Calatrava region. It 
discharges into the Atlantic at Ocsonoba. 

The Tagus (W4di Tadja) rises in the mountains 
of Toledo and, after a course of 580 miles, flows 
into the Atlantic at Lisbon. Further north still is 
the Duero (Wadi Duwayro), 780 miles long, which 
is fed by several tributaries and flows into the 
Atlantic at Oporto (Burtuk4l). Another important 
river, also flowing into the Atlantic, is the Miiio 
(Portuguese Minho), Nahr Minyo, which crosses 
Galicia from East to West and is 300 miles long. 

Of the rivers which flow towards the Mediter- 
ranean, al-R4zi only mentions the Segura (Wadi 
Shakira) which rises near the sources of the Guadal- 
quivir and the Ebro (Rio Ebro = Wadi Ibro); the 
latter rises at Fontibre, in Upper Castile and even- 
tually reaches the sea not far from Tortosa, a distance 
of 204 miles, The Ebro has numerous tributaries, 
including the Rio Gallego (Nahr Dijillik), which 
comes down from the mountains of Cerdagne (Djibal 
al-Sirtaniyyin). 

3. Urban toponymy and territorial divi- 
Sions of al-Andalus. Al-Andalus is notable, at 
all periods of its Muslim history, for the number of 
its urban centres, and provides a contrast with the 
Telative poverty: of North Africa, as regards popu- 
lation centres of equal importance. Nearly all the 
towns of Roman Spain survived the Arab invasion 
and continued to prosper. On the other hand, the 
new towns founded by the conquerors were not 
numerous and were almost always built for strategic 
reasons or as coastal bases intended to neutralise 
the aggressive ambitions of the Fatimids in the 
western Mediterranean, for instance, Murcia (Mursiya) 
which replaced the old town of Ello, and Almeria 
(al-Mariyya), which was at first simply a coastal 
observation post before being developed in the 
roth century as an arsenal and naval station. In 
most cases, the old Latin place-names survived 
virtually intact, for instance, Corduba/Kurtuba, 
Hispali/Ishbiliya, Caesaraugusta/Sarakusta, Valentia/ 
Balansiya, or else assumed a diminutive form, as 
Toletum, Toledo becoming Toletula/Tulaytula. Cer- 
tain place-names of historical interest had their 
origin in puns, Ocili becoming Madinat SAlim/ 
Medinaceli, which gave rise to the mythical existence 
of a pseudo-founder named Salim. Towns with 
a descriptive Arabic name were the exception: 
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e.g. the “Green Island’, al-Djazira al-Khadra” 
(Algeciras). Some places bore the name of the Arab 
or Berber tribe which had populated them after the 
conquest: Baliy (Poley), Ghafik north of Cordova, 
Miknasa (Mequinenza) in Aragon. In Levante, 
as evidence of a more profound Arab influence, many 
place-names were the names of “stages” coupled 
with an Arab forename: e.g. Manzil ‘Ata? (Mislata) and. 
Manzil Nasr (Masanasa), in the suburbs of Valencia. 
Many place-names of the Valencia region were formed. 
like names of tribes, with Bent plus the name of the 
eponymous ancestor (see Lévi-Provengal, Hist. Esp. 
mus., iii, 326-8). 

At the time when Ahmad al-Razi wrote his 
description of al-Andalus, Muslim Spain was already 
separated from Christian Spain by a boundary line, 
a sort of no man’s land, flanked along its periphery by 
three Marches (thughir): al-a‘la, al-awsat, al-adna. 
Already many regions of the Peninsula, long since 
evacuated under the pressure of the first mani- 
festations of the Reconquista, had been finally 
severed from al-Andalus; the Hispanic March in 
the East, the Basque country in the centre, the 
Cantabrian coast in the West. The famous ex- 
pedition led against Santiago de Compostela (Shant 
Yakib) by the ‘Amirid al-Mansir was no more 
than a spectacular raid without lasting effect. 
During the period of the Caliphate, therefore, Islam. 
definitively lost part of Spain and did not seek to 
recover it. The provincial organisation of al-Andalus, 
however, remained unchanged. 

This organisation dated from the 8th century, and 
was therefore prior to the Marwanid restoration. It 
was based on the provincial districts (kéra), which 
had a chief town, a governor and a garrison. The 
lists of kéras under the Caliphate differ widely; al- 
Mukaddasi gives an incomplete list of only 18 names. 
Yakit enumerates 41, a figure approached by al- 
Razi, who describes successively 37. Later, al-Idris¥ 
introduced a division not into kéras, but into 
“climes” (tklim), with no administrative significance 
and putting forward many names which must be. 
firmly rejected as apocryphal. By utilising the 
information given by al-Razi, who follows a con- 
centric order round the capital, and al-Bakri, the 
principal features of each of the main kdras of the 
provincial organisation under the Caliphate can 
easily be determined. The ktivas usually had the same 
name as their chief town, apart from a few exceptions 
noted below: the most important kura was that of 
Cordova, bounded to the north by that of the Fahs 
al-Ballit (Llano de los Pedroches, “‘plateau of the 
oaks”), whose chief place was Ghafik (doubtless the 
modern Belalcazar: cf. F. Hernandez, in And., 1944, 
71-109). On the other side of the fluvial plain of 
Cordova (al-Kanbaniya, modern la Campijia), to 
the south of the Guadalquivir, lay the small kuras 
of Cabra (Kabra) and Ecija (Istidjdja). Further west 
were the rich districts of Carmona (Karmiina), 
Seville (Ishbiliya) and Niebla (Labla). The kava of 
Ocsonoba (Ukhshiinuba), with Silves (Shilb) as its 
chief town, corresponded to Algarve (Gharb al- 
Andalus, i.e., the southern border of modern Portugal. 
on the Atlantic. North of this district lay that of 
Beja (Badja). The southernmost part of al-Andalus 
was divided into four kéras: Meron (Mawrir), 
Sidona (Shadhiina), chief town Calsena (Kalshana), 
Algeciras and Tacaronna (Takurunna), chief town 
Ronda (Runda). Further east, the kéva of Malaga 
(Malaka), which was called Rayyo, had as its first 
chief town Archidona (Urdjudhina); it was adjacent 
to the kara of Elvira (Ilbira, formerly Iliberris), a 
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little to the west of modern Granada (Gharnata). 
The kéra of Elvira adjoined those of Jaén (Djayyan) 
and Pechina (Badjdjana), the chief town of which 
was transferred to Almeria under al-Hakam II. 

The Levante seaboard (Shark al-Andalus) on the 
Mediterranean was divided from South to North into 
three large kévas: Tudmir, the old kingdom of 
prince Theodemir the Goth, with Murcia as its 
chief town, Jativa (Shatiba) and Valencia (Balansiya), 
which extended as far as the delta of the Ebro. 
Inland, beyond the Sierra Morena, the region of 
Toledo constituted a kara, extended eastwads by 
the kéva of Santaver (Shantabariyya), with Uclés 
(Uklidj) as its chief town. It is probable that, under 
the Caliphate, the Balearic Islands (al-Djaza?ir al- 
Sharkiyya) constituted a separate provincial district. 
In the western half of al-Andalus, the same applied 
to regions which had recently been pacified, such 
as Merida (Marida), Badajoz (Batalyaws), Santarem 
(Shantarin), Lisbon (al-Ushbina) and _ perhaps 
Coimbra (Kulumriyya). 

Nine of these kvas, called mudjannada, still 
enjoyed under the Caliphate a privileged position, 
because their territories had been granted as fiefs 
in 125/742 by the Governor Abu ’1-Khattar al-Kalbi 
to the Syrian djunds brought to Spain by the general 
Baldj b. Bishr [g.v.]: these were the districts of 
Elvira, fief of the Damascus djund; Rayyo, fief of 
the al-Urdunn djund; Sidona, fief of the Filastin 
djund; Niebla and Seville, fief of the Hims djund; 
Jaén, fief of the Kinnasrin djund; Beja, Ocsonoba, 
and also Murcia, fief of the djund of Egypt. 

A certain number of outlying districts are menti- 
oned by al-R4zi in the territory of the Upper Marches: 
Tarragona (Tarrakiina), adjacent to Lerida (Larida) ; 
Barbitaniya (Boltafia), with its stronghold of 
Barbastro (Barbashtro); Huesca (Washka); Tudela 
(Tutila), with the fortified towns of Tarazona 
(Farasiina) ; Arnedo (Arnit); Calahorra (Kalahurra) ; 
and Najera (NAdjira). 

Bibltography: Lévi-Provengal, La ‘‘Descript- 

ton de lV Espagne” @’ Ahmad al-Razi, in And., xviii, 

1953, passim Hist. Esp. mus., iii, chap. vii (4) and 

xiii. See also separate articles on the various towns. 


(iv) POPULATION OF AL-ANDALUS 


The complete absence of reliable statistics, and. 


the silence of the geographers, precludes any com- 


putation, even a relative one, of the size of the, 


population of al-Andalus at the period of its greatest 
geographical expansion, i.e. at the end of the roth 
century. If one agrees with the conjectural estimate 
that the population was about ten millions during 
the Visigoth period on the eve of the Conquest, it 
must, in view of the small number of Muslim emi- 
grants of other races, have remained roughly the 
same, with probably a higher proportion of urban 
dwellers and villagers than rural elements. On the 
other hand, more weight can be attached to the 
hypothesis that the distribution of the population 
over the various regions of the Peninsula was always 
dictated by -physical environment, and that the 
density of the population in any particular area 
depended on the altitude and the nature of the 
country, the climate, the fertility of the soil and the 
possibility of irrigating it. It is not going too far to 
conjecture that those regions of al-Andalus which 
to-day have the smallest numbers of inhabitants 
already displayed the same characteristic at the 
time of the Caliphate of Cordova. 

Among the components of the Muslim popu- 
lation of al-Andalus, a distinction must be drawn 
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between the mass of neo-Muslims, i.e. Spaniards 
who became Muslims after the Conquest as the 
result of more or less spontaneous conversions, and 
the elements of other races. Among the latter, who 
settled in the country in the wake of successive, 
though numerically small, waves of immigrants, the 
Berber element seems to-have.beer the most 
important; the Berbers do not seem to have come 
from all parts of Barbary, but from the regions of 
the Maghrib nearest to al-Andalus, the Moroccan 
Diabal and Rif. These Berbers, who came from the 
other side of the Straits of Gibraltar, when political 
or economic circumstances did not force them to 
return with all speed to their country of origin, were 
thrust back towards the uplands by the Arab 
emigrants who formed the aristocracy so that the 
latter might enjoy exclusive rights over the most 
fertile tracts of Andalusian soil. From certain 
information given by authors such as Ibn Hazm, in 
particular in his Djamhara, it might be supposed that 
the Berber colonies only occupied in a sporadic 
fashion certain territories of the coastal zone, and 
that they were obliged to settle in the Meseta. Once 
they were established, presumably these Berbers of 
al-Andalus rapidly became arabicised, even to the 
extent of ceasing to use their original dialects. It 
was not until the end of the roth century that the 
influx of further contingents, justified by the large- 
scale recruitment of Berber mercenaries in central 
and eastern Maghrib, introduced into al-Andalus a 
mass of North Africans, who precipitated the ruin 
of the structure of the Caliphate and congregated 
in ethnical groups, which formed the following 
century the Berber fa’i/a opposed to the Andalusian 
t@ifa. 

The Arab element in al-Andalus was never 
more than a minority. The majority entered the 
country either at the time of the Conquest or in the 
course of the following years, and were later rein- 
forced by contingents of Syrian djundis and by the 
emigrants who flocked from Asia at the time of the 
Marwanid restoration in Spain. The Arabs originally 
probably only numbered a few thousand before 
inter-marriage with the native women and the 
system of wala? produced an impressive number of 
people who, rightly or wrongly, claimed an Arab 
origin. At all events, it is a fact that the Arabs 
represented an especially turbulent and aggressive 
element in the early centuries of the history of al- 
Andalus, and that although they despised work 
on the land, they nevertheless retained for them- 
selves the best land, and left to crop-sharing colonists 
the task of farming the land and paying them their 
due share of the crops. 

A third alien element in Andalusian society, which 
should be alluded to here although it formed only 
a relatively small proportion of the population, was 
the Negroes and Slavs. The Negroes (‘abéd) of the 
Sudan, brought to Spain by traders specialising in 
the slave trade, eventually not only constituted a 
steadily increasing guard of mercenaries, but inter- 
mixed with the rest of the urban populations as the 
result of the marriage of Negro women, who were 
specially prized, and sought after also for their 
domestic virtues. The Slavs (Sakaliba {q.v.}), on 
the other hand, who were the product of captures 
in continental Europe from Germany td! the Slav 
countries, or were captured in the cours@"of sa?i/as 
on the borders of al-Andalus, eventually, during the 
second period of the Caliphate, constituted, especially 
at Cordova, a numerous and active group which 
weighed heavily in the economy of the Cordovan 
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state and ccntributed in no small measure to its 
rapid collapse. 

The Berber, Arab and other. Muslim foreign 
elements, important though they were, were numeri- 
cally far inferior to the much more important group 
of. the Spanish neo-Muslims, who were known in 
al-Andalus by the generic terms musalima or, more. 
especially, muwalladin. These were Spaniards who, 
during or after the Conquest, had adopted Islam in 
order to enjoy a better personal status than that of 
dhimmi. The complete and rapid arabicisation of all 
these converts to Islam, to which in the vast majority 
ofi cases they displayed a deep and sincere attach- 
ment, is a remarkable phenomenon. In a short time 
the muwallads became assimilated into Muslim 
society and enabled the rulers of the country, by the 
rational use of their services, to make good the lack 
of emigrants of old Muslim stock. Many muwal- 
lads, soon fused in the melting-pot of Andalusian 
society, lost even the memory of their Spanish 
(Iberian or Gothic) origin, although they often bore 
Romance names. The co-existence within Islam of 
elements of population of such diverse origin, led to 
their gradual fusion, a process which was aided by 
the adoption of an identical way and rhythm of 
life and by the bilingualism which, at least in every- 
day life, placed Spanish Arabic and the Romance 
tongue (al-‘adjamiyya) on the same footing. 

The Muslim population of al-Andalus, which was 
so composite in origin, but which gradually became 
relatively homogeneous, was divided in the roth 
century into a certain number of social classes, 
in the same way as the rest of the Islamic world: 
khassa and ‘amma. The former comprised the great 
noble families who were often hereditary grantees, 
while the middle class, composed of merchants and 
small land owners, soon became a sort of urban 
bourgeoisie, though without charters or immunities. 
In contrast, the plebs or ‘amma, in the towns and 
Particularly in the country, constituted an obscure 
mass subjected to severe vexation by authority. As 
there is virtually no information on the agrarian law 
which was in force in al-Andalus, one is compelled 
to postulate the existence, undoubtedly necessary, 
of a rural proletariat, composed of day-labourers tied 
to the soil and leading a particularly wretched 
existence, mostly unable to escape their servile 
condition. 

The tributaries (mu‘ahiddn) in Andalusian society 
formed an important part of the population and 
comprised both Christians and Jews, The 
former, usually grouped under the general name of 
Mozarabes, all belonged to that part of the Spanish 
population which, at the time of the Conquest, had 
refused to renounce its faith in order to adopt that 
of the conquerors. In the large towns at least, 
notably in Cordova, Seville and Toledo, the Mozarab 
communities were organised under the protection 
and control of the Muslim central authority, with a 
leader responsible to that authority, the comes 
(Rtémis), sometimes also called defensor or protector. 
He exercised over his community the powers of a 
police magistrate, and had thé duty and responsi- 
bility of collecting the taxes; he was assisted by a 
special judge, censor or kadi ’l-Sadjam, who settled 
disputes between the Mozarabs. The territory of al- 
Andalus, up to the end of the r1th century, remained 
divided into the same ecclesiastical districts as at 
the time of the Visigoths, namely, three metropolitan 
provinces (Toledo, Lusitania and Baetica), each 
with an archbishopric and several dioceses. The 
details have been preserved for us by al-Bakri in | 


what he calls ‘‘Constantine’s partition”. The names 
have been preserved of some very rare church digni- 
taries- of al-Andalus under the Caliphate. The 
Mozarab community about which we possess the 
most information, though not numerically the most 
important, is that of Cordova. 

We have even less information as to the numbers 
and activities of the Jewish communities in the 
towns of al-Andalus, each of which had a Jewish 
quarter (avat or madinat al-Yahid, Span. Juderia). 
At the same time, in the 11th century, and especially 
in the Zirid Kingdom of Granada, the part played by 
Jewish excise officials and treasurers, the importance 
of the Banu ’l-Naghralla family, the pogrom un- 
leashed in Granada following the murder of the 
Crown Prince Buluggin b. Badis b. Habis b. Ziri, 
and the importance accorded in the economy of the 
small state of Granada to the large Jewish community 
which formed the bulk of the population in the town 
of Lucena (al-Yussana), give rise to the belief that 
the Jews of al-Andalus, at all stages of the Recon- 
quista, in the service of Muslims or Christians, 
played an active part in the country as counsellors 
and ambassadors, and that they controlled the main 
commercial channels between al-Andalus and con- 
tinental Europe on the one hand, and the Muslim 
East on the other. In this connection, much may be 
expected from the study of the documents obtained 
in particular from the Geniza of Cairo. 

Bibliography: The material given above in out- 
line will be found in greater detail, with references, 

in Lévi-Provencal, Hist. Esp. mus., iii, 163-232. 

See also, idem, Esp. mus. X* siécle, 18-39 and 

passim; F. J. Simonet, Historia de los Mozdrabes 

de Espata, Madrid 1897-1903; F. de las Cagigas, 

Les Mozdrabes, Madrid 1947-49; H. Graetz, Ge- 

schichte der Juden, vols. 5-7, Leipzig 1871-3; idem, 

Les Jutfs a’ Espagne, trans. into French by Stenne, 

Paris 1872; J. Amador de los Rios, Historia social, 

politica y religiosa de los Judios de Espavia y 

Portugal, Madrid 1875. 


(v) THE DEVELOPMENT OF AL-ANDALUS 


It is primarily the geographers who have given 
us more or less detailed information on the manner 
in which the soil of al-Andalus was cultivated and 
its vegetable and mineral resources exploited. We 
also possess a fairly extensive technical literature, 
formed by agronomic works of various periods, 
notably those of al-Tighnari, Ibn W4fid, Ibn Bassal, 
Ibn Luyén and Ibn ai-‘Awwam. Mention must also 
be made of the ‘‘Cordovan Calendar of the year 961”, 
published in 1873 by Dozy, at the same time as a 
definitely later version, and attributed to the 
Cordovan chronicler ‘Arib b. Sa‘d [g.v.]. Unfortu- 
nately, this technical literature gives us practically 
no information on the methods of cultivation and 
on contracts of lease, questions on which certain 
juridical works give us information which is too 
vague for complete reliance to be placed on it. 

1. Agriculture. As to-day in Spain, there was 
a distinction between dry land (Span. secano = Ar. 
ba‘l) and irrigated land (Span. regadio = Ar. saky), 
the former being reserved for the cultivation of 
cereals. Owing to the poor quality of the soil and 
unfavourable climatic conditions, the cultivation of 
cereals was quite inadequate to provide the popu- 
lation with wheat and other bread grains; con- 
sequently al-Andalus, at certain periods of famine, 
had to rely on imports of North African wheat. Some 
varieties of Andalusian wheat (Toledo) were especi- 
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ally renowned. Millers used either horse-driven mills 
(ta@ktina) or water-mills (raha). 

Vast stretches of country, especially in Andalusia 
and the Aljarafe region, were covered with olive- 
trees, and the olive oil industry was always extremely 
active there. Extraction methods were primitive, but 
the quantities of oil produced were sometimes in 
excess of local needs, and the surplus was exported 
to the rest of the Islamic world. 

The cultivation of the vine, like other forms of 
dry cultivation, seems to have been extensively 
practised. Raisins were used for cooking, and above 
all the consumption of wine was virtually tolerated 
and its sale regulated. 

It was, however, in the sphere of crops needing 
Suitable irrigation that the Andalusians soon 
achieved an unchallenged supremacy, although it 
is not possible to attribute to them the invention 
of the system of irrigation which they used, in 
particular in the East of al-Andalus, and which 
still exists without substantial modification. The 
simplest form of irrigation was that practised with 
the aid of a network of irrigation channels (sékiya, 
Span. acequia) which criss-crossed the littoral plains 
of the Murcia and Valencia regions, and in which 
the flow of water depended entirely on differences 
of level. Water rights were fixed by custom according 
to a code, patriarchal in character, which is also 
still in use to-day. On the higher ground and in the 
valleys of rivers such as the Guadiana, Tagus and 
Ebro, irrigation could only be carried on with the 
aid of pumping machines, named, according to their 
type and function, na‘#ra (Span. and Fr. noria) or 
saniya (Span. acevia), This irrigation was used for 
the cultivation of vegetables and trees. The geo- 
graphers vie with one another in their praises of the 
fruits of al-Andalus: cherries, apples and pears, 
almonds and pomegranates, and above all figs, of 
which numerous varieties were known in Spain. In 
some unusually sheltered coastal strips it was 
possible to grow crops of a sub-tropical nature: 
sugar-cane, bananas. The palm-groves of Elche 
(Alsh [q.v.]) were one of the sights of the country. 

Finally, the cultivation of aromatic herbs and 
plants used for making cloth was also carried on on 
a considerable scale; saffron, safflower, cumin, 
coriander, madder and henna, on the one hand, 
flax and cotton on the other. Silk cultivation 
flourished, mainly between Granada and the Medi- 
terranean. 

The geographers, in their descriptions, have 
devoted little space to the rearing of saddle- and 
draught-animals or animals for meat. Horses were 
bred in the grass-lands of the lower Guadalquivir, and 
Andalusian mules were already celebrated by the time 
of Ibn Hawkal. Cattle, sheep and goats were reared 
everywhere, making use of the meagre pasture 
available. Apiculture, for the production of honey, 
was also practised. 

The forest region of al-Andalus was exploited for 
the needs of the towns, notably charcoal. Pines, 
numerous on the edge of the Meseta, were felled for 
use as joists or ships’ masts. The great steppe-like 
expanses of the south-east furnished an abundance 
of dwarf palms and esparto, used in basket-making 
and domestic purposes. 

2. Mineral exploitation. The richness of the 
subsoil of al-Andalus justified mineral exploitation 
from earliest times, and the process continued during 
the Muslim era. Apart from gold, extracted from 
the gold-bearing sand of certain rivers, veins of 
silver and iron were mined north of Cordova, and 
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deposits of cinnabar were exploited at Almaden and 
Ovejo. Copper was produced from pyrite mines of 
the Huelva region. Alum, sulphate of iron, lead and 
galena were also extracted. Muslim Spain was also 
renowned for its marble and precious stones. Like 
the Romans before them, the Andalusians made use 
of many thermal springs, nearly all of which still 
retain their old name of Alhama (Ar. al-kamma). 
The exploitation of the rock-salt mines and the 
salt-deposits on the coast at Cadiz, Almeria and 
Alicante was a flourishing industry. Fishing was 
carried on, especially with string-nets and tuony- 
nets (Ar. al-madraba): sardines and tunny were 
caught. in large quantities. 
Bibliography: The preceding is developed 
at length in Lévi-Provengal, Hist. Esp. mus., iii, 
233-98; see also idem, Esp. mus. X° siécle, 157-94. 
Cf., for the period 11th to 13th century, C. E. 
Dubler, Uber das Wirtschaftsleben auf der iberischen 
Halbinsel vom XI. sum XIII. Jahrhundert, 
Geneva-Ziirich 1943; A. Carbonel T.-F., La 
mineria y la metalurgia entre los Musulmanes en 
Espafia, Cordova 1929. 


(vi) GENERAL SURVEY OF THE HISTORY OF 
AL-ANDALUS 


It is only possible to give here a brief outline of 
the development of the history of al-Andalus during 
the seven centuries of Muslim occupation of the 
Iberian Peninsula. For greater clarity, this outline 
will be divided into a number of chronological 
compartments, which will allow the presentation of 
a chronologically connected account without the 
necessity in most cases of going into events in greater 
detail. 

1. The conquest of al-Andalus. 

2. The history of al-Andalus up to the Marwanid 
restoration. 

3. The Marwanid Kingdom of Cordova. 

4. The Caliphate and the ‘Amirid dictatorship. 

5. The collapse of the Marwdnid Caliphate and 
the partition of the Kingdom of al-Andalus. 

6. The Kingdoms of the {a@i/as up to the battle 
of al-Zallaka. 

7. Spain under the Almoravids. 

8. Spain under the Almohads and the progress 
of the Reconquista. 

9. The Nasrid Kingdom of Granada and the con- 
clusion of the Reconquista. 


1. The conquest of al-Andalus. Of all the 
conquests undertaken by the Arabs in the first 
century of Islam, the conquest of al-Andalus is 
most remarkable for the speed and despatch with 
which it was accomplished. The accounts which 
have reached us of successive stages culminating 
in the extension of Muslim power over the whole 
of the Iberian Peninsula are particularly brief and 
unreliable; legend rapidly obscured historical 
reality with a veil which is nearly always impene- 
trable. It is clear that at the opportune moment the 
Arabs profited by the decayed state of the Visigoth 
Kingdom of Spain to turn their attention to it, and 
that they had the effective co-operation of many 
of the Spaniards themselves, desirous of throwing 
off a yoke which had become insupportable to them, 
to aid them in conquering it. The opportunity was 
tempting, at a moment when Arab power had just 
established itself firmly in North Morocco, and 
when the post of Governor of Ifrikiya and the 
Maghrib was in the hands of Misa b. Nusayr [g.v.]. 
To the latter, and to his lieutenant, the mawlé 
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Tarik b. ZiyAd [g.v.], belonged the glory of the 
conquest of al-Andalus. 

It seems certain that Misa b. Nusayr himself took 
the decision to try to occupy new territories on the 
other side of the Straits of Gibraltar before referring 
the matter to the Caliph at Damascus; Mis4 took 
this step as a result of promises of support which he 
had received from the exarch of the town of Septem 
(Ceuta), which had remained a Byzantine possession 
despite the recent fall of Carthage into Muslim hands. 
This dignitary, Count Julian, facilitated the first 
Muslim landing, which was merely a raid led by the 
Berber officer Tarif on the island of Tarifa (Djazirat 
TJarif) in Ramadan g1/July 710. The success of 
TJarif’s raid encouraged Tarik, the lieutenant of 
Misa b. Nusayr, to place on a war footing an assault 
force of 7,000 men, which, with the aid of Count 
Julian’s flotilla, established itself on Andalusian soil 
in' the neighbourhood of Gibraltar (Djabal Tarik) in 
Radjab or Sha‘ban 92 April-May 711. 

The decisive battle between the Muslim assault 
force and the regular troops of the Visigoth king, 
Roderic, which occurred a few weeks later, on 28 
Ramadan 92/19 July 711, at Wadi Lago (Rio 
Barbate), ended in disaster for the Visigoths, who 
wavered and fled, while Tarik decided to advance 
further. The cities of the Gothic kingdom fell one 
after another: Cordova was taken by the freedman 
Mughith at the beginning of 93/Oct. 711 and Toledo 
fell without resistance. Misa b. Nusayr, anxious not 
to leave to TJarik alone all the prestige of the 
conquest, entered Spain shortly afterwards, in 
Ramadan 93/June 712, with a force of 18,000 men, 
mainly Arabs, and captured successively Seville and 
Merida (ShawwA4l 94/June-July 713). Misa effected 
a junction with Tarik at Toledo and from there 
marched to occupy Saragossa. At that moment he 
received the order of the Caliph al-Walid to return 
to Syria with Tarik. They both left Spain, which 
was almost completely conquered, never to return. 

2. The history of al-Andalus up to the 
Marwidnid restoration. The departure of Misa 
b. Nusayr to the East inaugurates a period during 
which a number of governors (wali) succeeded one 
another as rulers of the newly-conquered territory 
with powers delegated by the central authority at 
Damascus, or simply as delegates of the nominal 
governor at al-Kayrawan. It is an extremely obscure 
period during which the rivalry of the Arab clans 
re-awoke in Spain, resulting in the greatest political 
confusion, and only marked by various fruitless 
attempts to extend Muslim power towards Gaulish 
territory (capture of Barcelona, Gerona and Nar- 
bonne), a raid against the Narbonnaise and Toulouse 
(100-2/719-721), and, in 725, an expedition to the 
valley of the Rhéne as far as Burgundy. The last 
expedition of any size, led by the governor ‘Abd 
al-Rahm4n al-Ghafiki, who was killed in action, 
ended in the defeat of the Muslims by the Duke of 
the Franks Charles Martel, at Balat al-Shuhadd?, a 
battle more commonly known as the Battle of 
Poitiers (Ramadan 114/October 732). 


List of the governors of al-Andalus responsible 
to the Caliphs of Damascus 


1. ‘Abd al-‘Aziz b. Misa b. Nusayr [¢.v.], succeeded 
his father on the latter’s death on 94/712-3. 
Assassinated in Radjab 97/March 716. 

2, Ayyab b. Habib al-Lakhmi (97/716), for six 
months. 

3. al-Hurr b. ‘Abd al-Rahm4n al-Thakafi [g.v.] 
(97-100/716-719). 


4. al-Samh b. Malik al-Khawlani (Ramadan 100- 
Dhu ’1-Hidjdja 102/719-721). 

5. SAnbasa b. Suhaym al-Kalbi (102-107/721-726). 

6. ‘Udhra b. ‘Abd Allah al-Fihri (107/726). 

7. Yahya b. Salama al-Kalbi (107-110/726-728). 

8. Hudhayfa b. al-Ahwas al-Kays!I (110/728). 

9. ‘Uthman b. Abi Nis‘a al-Khath‘ami (110-111/ 
728-729). 

to. al-Haytham b. ‘Ubayd al-Kilabi (111/729-730). 

11. Muhammad b. ‘Abd Allah al-Ashdja% (111-112/ 
730). 

12. ‘Abd al-RahmAn b, ‘Abd Allah al-GhAfiki ([q.v.], 
I12-114/730-732). 

13. ‘Abd al-Malik b. Katan al-Fihri [g.v.] (114-116/ 
732-734). 

14. SUkba b. al-Hadjdjadj al-Saldli (116-123/734-741). 

15. ‘Abd al-Malik b. Katan (for the second time) to 
123/741. 

16. Baldj b. Bishr al-Kushayri [9.v.) (123-124/ 
741-742). 

17. Tha‘laba B. Salama al-‘Amili (124-125/742-743). 

18. Abu ’l-Khattar al-Husdm b. Dirar al-Kalbi 
(125-127/743-745). 

1g. Thawaba b. Salama al-Djudhami 
745-746). 

20. Yaisuf b. SAbd al-Rahm4n al-Fihri (129/746- 
138/756, date of the proclamation of ‘Abd al- 
Rahman I. 

Bibliography: (For 1 and 2): Sources and 
bibliography listed in detail in Lévi-Provengal, 
Hist. Esp. mus., i, p. 8, note 2, [bid., 1-89, contains 
a detailed account of the conquest and the period 
of the governors. Cf. also Dozy, Recherches*, i, 
1-83; E. Saavedra, Estudio sobre la invasion de 
los Arabes en Espana, Madrid 1892. 


3. The Marwanid Kingdom of Cordova. 
(138-300/756-912). The circumstances attending 
the arrival in Spain of the Marw4nid pretender ‘Abd 
al-Rahm4n b. Mu‘awiya, which enabled him to rally 
to his cause a large number of clients and partisans 
of his family and eventually defeated the governor 
Yisuf b. ‘Abd al-Rahman al-Fihri near Cordova, 
where he was proclaimed amir of al-Andalus on 
1o Dhu’l-Hidjdja 138/15 May 756, are narrated in 
the article on this prince [see ‘ABD AL-RAHMAN I]. 


(127-129/ 


List of amirs of al-Andalus up to the proclamation 
of ‘Abd al-Rakman ITI 


1. ‘Abd al-Rahman I b. Mu‘awiya b. Hisham b. ‘Abd 
al-Malik b. Marw4n, born 113/731, amir of al 
Andalus 138/756 to 172/788. 

2. Hisham I b. ‘Abd al-Rahman I, born 139/757, 
amir 172/788 to his death, 3 Safar 180/17 April 796. 

3. al-Hakam I b. Hisham I, born 154/770, amir 180/ 
796 to his death, 25 Dhu’1-Hidjdja 206/21 May 822. 

4. ‘Abd al-Rahmaan II b. al-Hakam I, born 176/792, 
amir 206/822 to his death, 3 Rabi‘ II 238/22 
September 852. 

5. Muhammad I b. ‘Abd al-Rahman II, born 207/ 
823, amir 238/852 to his death, 28 Safar 273/4 
August 886. 

6. al-Mukdhir b. Muhammad I, born 229/844, amir 
273/886 to his death, 15 Safar 275/29 June 888. 

7. SAbd Allah b. Muhammad IJ, brother of the latter, 
born 229/844, amir from 275/888 to his death, 
I Rabi‘ I 300/16 Oct. gr12. 


Among the noteworthy features ot this period 
of the Marw4nid amirate of al-Andalus, which lasted 
more than a century and a half, are the introduction 
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of the Maliki madkhab into Spain during the peaceful 
reign of Hisham I, and the efforts of the amirs 
throughout almost the entire period to deal with the 
revolts instigated in the Marches by the Berb-rs, 
the Arabs and the muwallads, and to wage a holy 
war on the frontiers of the Kingdom. The attempts 
made against al-Hakam I (in particular the famous 
“revolt of the Suburb’’) on several occasions placed 
him in a dangerous position. Moreover the Recon- 
quista, as a result of the aggressive spirit of the 
first Asturio-Leonese princes and the Franks of the 
Spanish March, gradually gained ground (final 
recapture of Barcelona). 

The internal crisis was relieved for a time by ‘Abd 
al-Rahman II ([¢.v.], who fought simultaneously 
against the Franks, the Gascons andthe Bani Kasi 
[g.v.] of the Ebro valley, crushed the Mozarab 
revolt at Cordova (850-9), and threw back into the 
sea the Norsemen (Urdumaniyyin or Madjus) who 
had landed on the coast of Seville. This great ruler, 
who broke with the “Syrian tradition’ introduced 
into Spain by his great-grandfather ‘Abd al-Rahman 
I, organized the state of the ‘Abbasid model. 

His work was continued by his son Muhammad I, 
at the end of whose reign, however, occurred the 
renewed insurrection of ‘Abd al-Rahm4n b. Marwan 
b. al-Djilliki [g.v.] and the rising of the whole of 
southern Andalusia under ‘Umar b. Hafsiin (g.v.], 
whose revolt continued during the following reigns; 
further, during the reign of the amir ‘Abd Allah, 
serious fighting broke out between Arabs and 
muwallads in the Elvira and Seville regions. 

Bibliography: Lévi-Provengal, Hist. Esp. 
mus., i, 91-396, with details of sources and biblio- 

graphy. Dozy’s history, Hist. Mus. Esp.?, vol. ii, 

is now out of date. 

4. The Caliphate and the ‘Amirid dic- 
tatorship. On the long and fruitful reign of ‘Abd 
al-Rahman III al-Nasir, the restoration of the 
Cordovan Caliphate, and home and foreign policy, 
see ‘ABD AL-RAHMAN III, and Lévi-Provengal, Hist. 
Esp. mus., ii, 1-164. 

His reign of fifty years represented not only the 
high-water mark of Marw4nid rule in the Peninsula, 
but also the most flourishing period in the Muslim 
history of al-Andalus. On the death of ‘Abd al- 
Rahman, 22 Ramadan 350/4 November 961, he was 
succeeded by his son al-Hakam II, who was already 
nearly fifty years old, and who reigned until his own 
death on 3 Safar 366/1, October 976. The latter’s 
reign was also a successful and prosperous one. 
Cordova, in the words of the Saxon poetess Hros- 
witha, was the “ornament of the world”, and at 
the same time, under the stimulus of a prince like 
al-Hakam II, who was a man of letters and a biblio- 
phile, one of the most active centres of philological, 
literary and juridical culture in the entire Muslim 
world at that time, Christian Spain requested his 
arbitration, and the Reconquista seemed finally to 
be checked. 

When he died, al-Hakam II only left as his suc- 
cessor a young son unfit to rule, Hisham II, born in 
354/965 of the union of the Caliph with the Gascon 
umm walad Subh. Once the palace intrigues were 
frustrated, the way was clear for a man of ambition 
and energy, who soon seized the reins of power and 
directed the destinies of the Caliphate with a dicta- 
torial hand: the celebrated ‘‘major-domo’”’ Muham- 
mad b. Abi ‘Amir, the future al-Mansir [g.v.]. The 
stages in the brilliant career of Ibn Abi ‘Amir, which 
speedily led him to the highest honours, will not be 
recounted in detail here. But this highly-talented 
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politician showed himself also to be a general and 
a strategist who was both able and successful in his 
undertakings. He - mounted successive attacks in 
the djthdd against the Christian kingdoms to the 
North, inflicted on them severe defeats and even 
succeeded in capturing and destroying the famous 
sanctuary of Saint James of Compostela (Santiago, 
Shant Yakub) in the course of his campaign of 
387/997 against Galicia. Al-Mansir died at Medi- 
naceli (Madinat Salim), on his return from a final 
campaign to North Castile, on 27 Ramadan 392/ 
g August 1002. He left Muslim Spain intact and, 
following ‘Abd al-Rahman III and al-Hakam II, 
had even been able to extend Andalusian political 
influence over the whole of western Barbary. 

One of al-Mansir’s most skilful archievements 
was to respect throughout his life the external 
trappings of the Caliphate and to keep intact certain 
of its prerogatives on behalf of his nominal master 
Hisham II. The latter bequeathed the same powers 
of ‘‘major-domo” or fadjib to the favourite son of 
al-Mansir, ‘Abd al-Malik, who succeeded his father 
and adopted the honorific surname of al-Muzaffar. 
He remained in power until his death in 399/1008 
see ‘ABD AL-MALIK 8. ABI ‘Afr for the details of the 
history of his ‘“‘septennate’’. The death of ‘Abd al- 
Malik b. Abi ‘Amir and his replacement by his 
brother ‘Abd al-Rahm&an ushered in a period of 
disastrous disorders in the Spanish Caliphate which 
soon brought about its downfall. 

Bibliography: Lévi-Provengal, Hist. 

mus., ii, 1-290. . 

5. The collapse of the Marwanid Caliphate 
and the partition of the Kingdom of al- 
Andalus, The military policy of al-Mansair had 
resulted in the introduction into Muslim Spain of 
a large number of mercenaries of North African 
Berber origin who, after his death and that of his 
successor, formed a centre of agitation against the 
Andalusians themselves and against the powerful 
Slav bloc. The train was fired by the insane desire 
of ‘Abd al-Rahm4an Sanchuelo to have himself 
designated heir-presumptive to the throne by the 
Caliph Hisham II (Rabi* I 399/November 1008). 
This designation was extremely badly-received at 
Cordova and, following a plot against him, the 
‘Amirid hddjib was executed by the supporters of 
the Marwanid pretender Muhammad b. Hisham b. 
‘Abd al-Djabbar near Cordova ‘on 3 Radjab 399/3 
March 1009 {see ‘ABD AL-RAHMAN B. ABI SAMIR]; 

From then on, the Kingdom of Cordova went 
through a period which was fatal to its destinies; 
pretenders and counter-pretenders, supported by 
the Berbers or by the enemies of the Berbers, 
hastened the ultimate downfall of the Caliphate. 


List of the last Caliphs of Cordova 


1. Hisham II b. al-Hakam II al-Mw’ayyad bi*llah 
(366-399/976-1009: 400-403/1010-I1013). 

2. Muhammad II b. Hisham b. ‘Abd al-Djabbar 
al-Mahdi (399-1009). 

3. Sulayman b. al-Hakam b. Sulaymfn b. ‘Abd al- 
Rahman III al-Musta‘in (399/1009; 403/103). 

4. ‘Abd al-Rahman IV b. Muh. b. ‘Abd al-Malik b. 

‘Abd al-Rahm4n III al-Murtad4 (408/1018). 

‘Abd al-Rahman V b. Hisham b. ‘Abd al-Djabbar 

al-Mustazhir (414/1023-24). 

6. Muhammad III b. ‘Abd al-Rahm4n b. ‘Ubayd 
Allah b. ‘Abd al-Rahman III al-Mustakfi (414- 
416/1024-1025). 

7. Hisham III b. Muh. b. ‘Abd al-Malik b. ‘Abd al- 
Rahman III al-Mu‘tadd (420-422/1029-1031). 
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Hammidid Caliphs 


1. ‘Alf b. Hammiid (407-408/1016-1018). 
2. al-Kasim b. Hammid (408-41r3/re18-1023). 

The Andalusian, Slav and Berber ‘‘factions” 
(tifa, pl. tawas/) did not wait for the collapse of 
the Cordovan caliphate before splitting up the 
territory of al-Andalus into a multitude of small 
states, most of which had only an ephemeral existence 
and among which emerged only a few large political 
blocs, the Kingdoms of the ‘Abbadids of Seville, the 
Aftasids of Badajoz, the Zirids of Granada, the 
Dhu ’1-Ninids of Toledo and the Hiidids of Saragossa. 

Bibliography: Lévi-Provencgal, Hist. Esp. 
mus., ii, 291-341 (and bibliography quoted on 

Pp. 291, note 1); and see HamMmoUpups. For 3-5 see 

UMAYyYaDs. 

6. The Kingdoms of the {4i/as up to the 
battle of al-Zallaka. The history of Spain in 
the 11th century is characterized by the vigorous 
efforts of the Reconquista, stimulated by energetic 
and enterprising Christian monarchs who were more 
and more conscious of the necessity of re-establishing 
national unity at the expense of Islam. The internal 
history of the Kingdoms created by the dismember- 
ment of the Spanish Caliphate is particularly dull 
and devoid of interest. As portrayed by the chroni- 
clers, it presents a picture of constant turmoil— 
opposing interests, rivalries and perpetual disputes, 
through which it is not always possible to trace a 
guiding thread. The ethnic groups, to which belonged 
the dynasties which outlived those which were 
rapidly absorbed by their more powerful rivals, 
joined issue with one another. Andalusians fought 
against Berbers, and Slavs fought against both. 
Before long there was no hope of restoring the 
Caliphate, and the increasing weakness of each of 
these states only whetted the appetite of the Christian 
monarchs, who levied heavy tribute from them: this 
policy was followed particularly by King Alfonso VI, 
who succeeded, by skilful diplomacy, in effecting the 
peaceful occupation of Toledo (1085) and in making 
himself the arbiter in disputes between the muluk 
al-tawaif. 

The danger became so great that, whether they 
wished to or not, the mulak al-tawaif were forced to 
seek help from the Almoravids. The turning-point 
came with the intervention of North African troops 
led by the amir Yusuf b. Tashufin, who defeated the 
forces of Alfonso VI at Sagrajas (al-Zallaka [¢.v.}) 
on 22 Radjab 479/2 November 1086. This victory was 
not followed up, and Yusuf b. Tashufin, soon 
wearying of the spectacle of the disunion of the 
Andalusian kings and their compromises with the 
Christian monarch, dethroned them one after the 
other and simply annexed the greater part of al- 
Andalus to his dominions. From that moment, 
Muslim Spain was only the vassal of the Maghrib. 

Bibliography: See the usually accurate lists 
given by A. Prieto y Vives, Los Reyes de Taifas: 
estudio historico-numismatico de los Musulvtanes 

espanoles en el siglo V de la hégira (XI de J.C.), 

Madrid 1926. See also Dozy, Hist. Mus. Esp.*, vol. 

iii; A. Gonzales Palencia, Hist. de la Esp. mus., 

54-69; and ‘ABBADIDS, AFTASIDS, DHU’L-NUNIDS, 

HUvIDS, ziRIDSs etc.; for a list of the dynasties 

of the fawd?1f cf. MuLUK AL-JAWA/’IF. 

7. Al-Andalus under the Almoravids. The 
Almoravid occupation of Muslim Spain was com- 
pleted by the recapture of Valencia (495/1102), 
which had fallen into the hands of the Cid Campeador 
Rodrigo Diaz in 478/1085, and by the surrender of 


the Hidid capital of Saragossa on the death of al- 
Mustain (503/1110). Al-Andalus then experienced, 
despite the domination of society by the /fakihs, 
several decades of prosperity, marked by the 
indisputable successes of Almoravid arms (victory of 
Uclés in 502/1108) which, however, were unable to 
recapture Toledo. Saragossa itself fell in 512/1118 
into the hands of Alfonso the Warrior. Christian 
pressure on al-Andalus increased, and achieved the 
greater success because the son and successor of 
Yisuf b. Tashufin, ‘Ali, threatened in. Morocco 
itself by the Almohads, soon became incapable of 
offering serious resistance to the manifestations of 
revolt which were appearing on all sides. The time 
was ripe for another change of masters in al-Andalus. 
(See aL-MuRABITON]. 

Bibliography: R. Menendez Pidal, La Espanta 
del Cid, definitive edition, Madrid 1947, F. Codera, 
Decadencia y desaparicién’ de los Almoravides en 
Espana, Saragossa 1899. 

8. Al-Andalus under the Almohads, and 
the progress of the Reconquista. After a 
period of thirty years, in the middle of the 12th 
century, during which certain movements took 
shape to weave a new pattern of “Kingdoms of 
ta@ifas’’, al-Andalus submitted to the authority of 
the Mu’minid dynasty of Morocco, The Almohads 
maintained for nearly a century an increasingly 
precarious grasp on those parts of the Peninsula 
which still belonged to Islam. The Reconquista won 
back more territory each year. In Catalonia, Ramén 
Berenguer IV occupied successively Tortosa and 
Lerida, but the chief architect of the Reconquista 
was King Alfonso VIII of Castile (1158-1214), who 
gained possession of Silves, Evora, and Cuenca. The 
Muslim victory at Alarces (al-Arak), won by the 
Almohad Caliph Aba Yisuf Ya‘kib, 8 Sha‘ban 
591/18 July 1195, had no lasting effect. Less than 
fifteen years later, the Christian coalition, com- 
prising troops from Castile, Leon, Navarre and 
Aragon, inflicted a crushing defeat on the Muslims 
at Las Navas de Tolosa {al-‘Ikab), 15 Safar 609/ 
17 July 1212, which was followed by the fall of 
Ubeda and Baeza. The capture of Cordova occurred 
less than a quarter of a century later, followed by the 
capture of Valencia by Jacques I of Aragon (636/ 
1238) and of Seville by Ferdinand III (646/1248). 

Bibliography: See aL-ARAK, AL-‘IKAB, IsuBi- 
LIYA, BALANSIyA, KuRTUBA, Mu?MINIDS, 

g. The Nasrid Kingdom of Granada and 
the conclusion of the Reconquista. For a 
further two and a half centuries the ‘‘Kingdom of 
Granada’, despite successive amputations, continued 
to be the only territory on the Iberian Peninsula 
still under the authority of a Muslim ruler; bounded 
by the Mediterranean from Gibraltar to Almeria, 
this Kingdom did not extend inland beyond the 
mountain massifs of the Serranfa de Ronda and the 
Sierra d’Elvira, The ancestor and founder of the 
Nasrid dynasty (or Banu ’!-Ahmar), Muhammad I 
al-Ghalib billah, took possession of Granada in 
635/1237-8 and organized the fortress called al- 
Hamra’, the Alhambra, as a royal palace; at the 
same time, he agreed to become the tribute-paying 
vassal of the King of Castile, Ferdinand I, and then 
of his successor Alfonso X. Henceforth the policy 
of kings of Granada was to try to achieve a precarious 
balance in their alliances concluded either with the 
Christians, or with the Marinids of Morocco, who 
intervened militarily on Andalusian territory and 
occupied certain points such as Tarifa. Moroccan 
co-operation was gradually proved to be illusory: 
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the sultan Abu ’l-Hasan suffered a grave defeat on 
the Rio Salado (741/1340). Granada still retained 
some -of the prestige of a capital by virtue of its 
Monuments and literary gatherings, in which men 
like Lisan al-Din b. al-Khatib were conspicuous. In 
the following century, with the advent of the 
Catholic Kings, Ferdinand of Aragon and Isabella 
of Castile, the Christian offensive became co-ordinated 
and was conducted on a wider scale. Loja fell in 
1486, Vélez-Malaga, Malaga and Almeria the fol- 
lowing year, Baza in 1489,.and Granada eventually 
surrendered to the Catholic monarchs on 2 Rabi‘ I 
897/3 January 1492. 

Bibliography: See Nasrips. See also, on the 
fate of Spanish Muslims, whether converted to 
Christianity of not, after the conclusion of the 
Reconquista, Moriscos. (E. Livi-PRoVENGAL) 


Appendix: the “Andalus” in North Africa 


As a generic term al-Andalus is especially well 
known in ‘the North African context where it 
denotes that element of the Islamic population which 
derives its origins from Spain. Generally speaking, 
the Andalusian element only appears in relief from 
about the end of the 15th century, but here we have 
to do with nothing more than the culmination of a 
long historical trend. 

In the course of Hispano-Islamic history emigration 
to the Maghrib not infrequently served the inhabi- 
tants of al-Andalus as a means of escape from 
internal crisis. Andalusian commercial and external 
interests also played a great part in bringing Hispano- 
Islamic elements to the littoral of the Western and 
Central Maghrib. 

From about the middle of the 12th century, when 
Muslim disasters in Western Andalusia sent a stream 
of emigrants to Kasr al-Kutama (al-Kasr al-Kabir), 
the advance of the Reconquista was to prove an in- 
creasingly important, though by no means the sole 
cause of emigration to North Africa. With the pro- 
tracted disintegration of Islamic Spain emigration 
progressed sporadically until the 15th century when 
the critical events which foreshadowed the fall of 
Granada marked the beginning of what was to prove 
a veritable diaspora, of which North Africa experien- 
ced appreciable effects. By the end of the 16th 
century the number of Andalusian expatriates on 
Maghribi soil was such that they could be accounted 
an important minority of its population. 

The advent of the 17th century brought new 
developments and it is not long before we see the 
outcome of the general expulsion of the Moriscos. 
From their ports of disembarkation large numbers 
are said to have made for Fez and Tlemsen, 
‘but of these a great proportion suffered death or 
spoliation at the hands of the Arab tribes. Many 
others succeeded in joining their compatriots at 
Algiers, and in Tunisia, where a policy of immi- 
gration was actively encouraged by SUthman Day, 
the influx was considerable. 

Of the Andalusians thus established in 17th 
century Tunisia a fairly detailed picture can be 
drawn. Their case is somewhat different from that 
of their 13th century precursors who are best known 
for their great political role in the Hafsid state. 
Appearing as a highly organised and exclusive 
community under a supreme head (shaykh al- 
Andalus), they seem in their village communities to 
have enjoyed certain legal rights together with a 
large measure of independence in local government. 
The monopoly of a highly successful and well organ- 
ised ska@shiya industry enabled them so to modify 


the economic system that the amin al-shawwaska 
became de jure amin of commerce, presiding over 
a commercial tribunal to which all corporations were 
subject and whose members were, with only two 
exceptions, recruited from the Andalusian shaw- 
washa. In the agricultural field Andalusian skill, 
fostered by the enlightened ‘Uthman Day, was 
turned to the exploitation of the fertile north, where 
the Moriscos ably applied their knowledge of irri- 
gation and the techniques of husbandry to arbori- 
culture and market gardening. During the 16th and 
17th centuries the production and traffic of raw 
silk as well as the manufacture of stuffs, fabrics 
and embroidered goods were great specialities of the 
exiles. At Algiers, for instance, the silk industry 
was very much in their hands and contributed much 
to the wealth of the city. Much, on the other hand, 
that they might have contributed to the Maghrib 
was lost. In Morocco, for instance, the Sa‘dids 
sought mainly to exploit them as a military force. 
For the rest, their occupation with piracy, and the 
slave trade must have accounted for the disappear- 
ance of traditional skills. Their traces, however, still 
survive in many spheres and many North Africans 
proudly proclaim their Andalusian origin which is 
in many cases apparent from their patronymics. 
Bibliography: No comprehensive work has 
yet been published. The following list is a selection 
from the vast literature. For the earlier centuries, 
see: Bakri, Descr. de l Afrique sept. (de Slane), 
55, 61-2, 65, 70-1, 104, 112, etc.; E. Lévi-Pro- 
vengal, Fondation de Fes, Paris 1939; id., Hist. 
Esp. Mus., i, 169-70 etc.; R. Le Tourneau, Fes, 
Casablanca 1949, 35, 47, 136 ff. For Morocco, 
see: Abii Hamid Muhammad al-‘Arabi, Mir°at 
al-Mahasin, lith. Fez, 135-6, 142, 144, 146 etc.; 
Chronique anonyme sa‘dienne (Colin), 38-9, 48, 
53 ect.; Ifrani, Nushat al-Hadi (Houdas), 62, 116, 
237, 264-5, 267, 303; Kadiri, Naskr al-Mathant, 
transl. Graulle etc., i, 219, 322-4, 328-9, ii, 39, 
etc.; K. Nubdhat al-‘Asr (Bustani and Quiros), 
Larache 1940, 47-8/56-7, etc.; Leo Africanys, 
Descr. dell’Africa, in Ramusio, Navigationt, Venice 
1563, 31, 35, 48, etc.; Makkari, Nafh, Cairo 1949, 
iv, 148-9, vi, 279-81; Marmol, Descr. de Africa, 
Granada 1573, ii, 33, 83-5, etc.; M. J. Miiller, 
Bettr. 2. Gesch. der westl. Araber, i, 42-4; ‘Umari, 
Masalik al-Absar, tr. Gaudefroy-Demombynes, 
147, 154, 214; Aba Djandar (Boujendar), Ta’rikk 
Ribat al-Fath, Rabat 1345, 194-7, 202 ff. etc.; 
Sources inédites de l'histoire du Maroc, passim; 
Caillé, La ville de Rabat, Paris 1949, i, 213 ff. 
and passim; Michaux-Bellaire, El-Qgar el-Kabir, 
AM, 11/2, 1905, 153, 173-4, 177-8, 182-3, 187, 
Igi-2, etc.; Terrasse, Hist. du Maroc, index. For 
Algeria see: Ghubrini, ‘Unwan al-Dirdya (Ben 
Cheneb), 171 and passim; Marini, ‘Unwdn al- 
Akhbar, transl. Féraud, RA/r., 1868, 251-2, 254-5, 
337, 342-3, etc.; Leo, op. cit.; Marmol, op. cit.; 
Haedo, Topographia e historia de Argel, passim; 
Salvago, Africa overo Barbaria (Sacerdoti), Padova 
1937, passim; Lea, Moriscos of Spain, London 
IQOI, 273-4, 329-31, 350, 364 and passim; Trumelet, 
Blida, Algiers 1887, i, 572 ff., ii, 760, 764 and 
passim. For Tunisia see: Ibn Khaldin, Prolégo- 
ménes, transl. de Slane, ii, 23, 299, 362; id. Berbéres, 
ii, 365, 373, 382 and passim; Brunschvig, Berbérie 
orientale sous les Hafsides, index. For the 17th 
century and after see G. Marcais, Testour et sa 
grande mosquée, RT, 1942, 147-69 and references; 
Ibn al-Khédja, Ta’rikk Ma‘alim al-Tawhid, Tunis 
1939, 82-3, 186, etc.; Grandchamp, La France en 
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Tunisie, Tunis 1920-30, ii-iv passim ; Peiresc, Lettres 
inéds. communiquées par M. Millin, Paris 1815, 
passim; id., Lettres publ. par Th. de Larroque, vii, 
Paris 1898, passim; Ximenez, Colonia Trinitaria 
de Tunez (Bauer), Tetuan 1934, passim; Atger, 
Corporations tunisiennes, Paris 1909, passim; 
Despois, Tunisie orientale: Sahel et Basse Steppe, 
Paris 1955, index. (J. D. LatHam) 


(vii) IsLAM IN AL-ANDALUS 


Al-Andalus was always a stronghold of M4likism 
and a centre of orthodoxy from the beginning of the 
gth century, when the madhhab of Medina was 
adopted and supplanted that of al-Awza‘i. During 
the Marw4nid period, as the new madhkhab had the 
official support of the rulers of the country, there 
was no possibility of the implantation of other rites, 
and all Kharidji or Shi‘i tendencies were suppressed 
in their early stages; the Andalusians could only 
direct their legal and theological activity towards 
the elaboration of manuals of fur#‘, and to a 
permanent attachment to the method of taklid, In 
the 3rd-4th/gth-roth centuries, however, there is 
apparent an infiltration, admittedly slight, of the 
Shafi] and Zahiri schools, the latter represented in 
Spain by the adi Mundhir b. Sa‘id al-Balliti (d. 
355/966) until it found its ‘standard-bearer’ in the 
person of the famous Ibn Hazm [g.v.]. Similarly, 
there is apparent at certain periods a certain spread 
of Mu‘tazilism, which corresponded to a revival of 
ascetic tendencies, whose principal representative 
was the Cordovan philosopher Ibn Masarra {q.v.] 
{d. 319/931). 

The representatives of Andalusian Malikism whose 
names and sometimes works have come down to 
us: are legion. Nearly all of them have received 
biographical notices in the collections printed in the 
Bibliotheca arabico-hispana, After the fall of the 
Caliphate, jurisprudence was held in even greater 
esteem than before, and the social class of the 
fakihs frequently formed the most influential and 
active section of the population, especially under the 
Almoravids. From a doctrinal point of view, al- 
Andalus was scarcely affected by Almohad pro- 
paganda, and Ma§likism reigned supreme up to 
the end. 

' Bibliography: General survey in Lévi- 

Provengal, Hist. Esp. mus., iii, 453-88. 

(E. Lévi-PRovENG¢AL) 


(viii) ANDALUSIAN LITERATURE AND CULTURE 
See SaRABIYYA, B, Appendix. 


(ix) ANDALUSIAN ART 


The Iberian Peninsula, by virtue of its geograph- 
ical position, which encloses the western end of the 
Mediterranean, and by reason of its predominantly 
Mediterranean characteristics, has been since ancient 
times an area favourable to the germination of 
Oriental influences. Possession of a common religion 
and a common language, the two factors, says Sarton, 
which constitute the strongest bond between peoples, 
strengthened relations between the two regions, 
relations which benefited also by the religious 
obligation of the pilgrimage to Mecca. 

Artistic trends and forms reached the Iberian 
Peninsula from the Orient over a period of eight 
centuries; some of these were developed to a greater 
degree and extent than in their country of origin. 
In Hispanic art there are echoes ‘of the art of 
Byzantium and its cultural zones, of Syria, Meso- 
potamia, Persia, Egypt and Ifrikiya. In Syria as on 
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Iberian soil, the art of the Middle Ages was modelled 
on the pattern of the art of Imperial Rome. The 
coincidence of certain forms in the works of these 
two countries points sometimes to their common 
origin and not to a direct relationship between the 
two. But, whereas in the eastern Mediterranean, 
civilisation developed without interruption from the 
first centuries of the Christian era and during the 
first centuries of Islam, the Iberian Peninsula, and 
the West as a whole, experienced grave crises and 
a considerable decline in its standard of civilisation. 

We do not know many details of the transition 
from Visigothic Spain, whose lack of homogeneity 
and decadence are shown by its feeble resistance to 
the invaders, to Spain under Islamic domination. 
In the artistic sphere, works and remains of this 
obscure period and of the subsequent Islamic 
periods are lacking, with the result that in many 
cases the gaps must be filled by guesswork. 

The art of al-Andalus developed with an original 
and distinctive character of its own. During the period 
of contact with the Orient, between the 2nd/8th 
and oth/1s5th centuries, certain monuments of 
incomparable beauty, perfection and originality, 
such as have been preserved in no other Muslim 
country, were built there: the mosque at Cordova, 
unique both for its complex and skilful construction 
and for the richness of its decoration; the palaces of 
Madinat al-Zahra?, whose art and magnificence have 
never been surpassed; the Aljaferia of Saragossa, a 
palace of extraordinary originality and decorative 
profusion, the reconstruction of which is being 
undertaken at the present time; the Giralda tower, 
a monumental minaret which is one of the most 
beautiful in the Islamic world; and, finally, a huge 
palace, the Alhambra of Granada, wonderfully 
preserved despite its extreme fragility, in which 
architecture and the natural beauties of water and 
vegetation have combined to create one of the most 
inspiring scenes in the world. 


Architecture 


Umayyads. In default of older buildings, the 
study of Islamic architecture in al-Andalus must 
start from the oldest part of the Cordova mosque, 
built by ‘Abd al-Rahman I between 168 and 170/ 
784-6, ie. three-quarters of a-century after the 
invasion and conquest of the Peninsula. By the time 
of the death of this amir, only the finishing touches 
remained, and these were executed by his son 
Hisham (172-180/788-96). 

This early oratory occupies the N.-W. portion of 
the building, which is still preserved to-day. The 
mosque is rectangular, with stone walls, divided 
into eleven aisles running North to South, perpen- 
dicular to the ktbla wall, the central aisle being 
larger than the others. The aisles are separated by 
marble columns deriving from Roman or Visigothic 
buildings. On the capitals rest square impost blocks, 
which in their turn carry rectangular stone piers, the 
overhang being supported transversely by means of 
corbels and terminating above in an impost. The 
piers are linked longitudinally by two ranges of 
arches; the lower arches, horseshoe-shaped, are 
suspended and support nothing; above, a second 
range consisting of semi-circular arches, springs from 
the imposts and supports the walls. By this method 
of construction it was possible to erect a huge 
building on slender columns, making the maximum 
use of the interior space and, for the faithful, 
ensuring a good view of the imam leading the prayer. 
Owing to the fact that the width of the supports was 
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increased in proportion to their height, it was | 


possible to support the roofs and to place rain-water 
gutters in the thickness of the walls. 

The method of construction with double super- 
imposed arches, which gives the Cordova mosque an 
original beauty and a unique character in mediaeval 
architecture, is not found in any other mosque. In 
the other hypostyle mosques, the arches separating 
the aisles are supported by means of wooden beams 
which give them the appearance of temporary con- 
structions. It is astonishing to find in Cordova in 
the second half of the 8th century such a perfect 
structure, in view of the apparent lack of architectural 
ability which is suggested by the use of columns 
originating from earlier buildings. 

Repeated attempts have been made to establish 
the origin of these forms. The system of double 
arches could be inspired by Roman architectural 
works, for example aqueducts. Stone was used as 
constructional material in Syrian architecture, but 
also in Visigothic architecture in Spain. The arrange- 
ment of the ashlars alternately as stretchers or as 
parpens is frequently found in Roman buildings of 
the East and the West, which have inherited it from 
Greek buildings. Visigothic architecture made imore 
general the use of the horseshoe arch, specimens of 
which are found in Roman and eastern Islamic 
architecture, although fewer than in the Peninsula. 
The alternate use of stone and brick in the voussoirs 
of the arches was frequent in Roman architecture, 
from which it passed into Byzantine architecture. 
The originality of the mosque of ‘Abd al-Rahman I 
resides in the plan and general arrangement of the 
building, with its numerous parallel aisles, the 
central aisle being larger, as in the eastern mosques, 
and perhaps also in the wall buttresses and probably 
in the stepped crenellations which crown them. 

The growth of the population of Cordova, in the 

reign of ‘Abd al-Rahman II (206-38/822-52), neces- 
sitated the enlargement of the mosque. By demo- 
lishing the mihrab and piercing the kibla wall, the 
aisles were extended southwards. The portion added 
follows the lines of the earlier work, but, among a 
large number of, capitals originating from earlier 
buildings, there are eleven which were finely cut 
for the purpose and were inspired by classical 
models, and four, from the mthrab, which were later 
transferred to that of al-Hakam II. The latter are 
not inferior to the finest Roman capitals, and are 
evidence of the existence of a workshop of selected 
artisans. These works were commenced in 218/833; 
the first prayer before the new mthrab took place in 
234/848, but the work was incomplete at the death 
of ‘Abd al-Rahman II. His son and_ successor 
Muhammad I completed them in 241/855, a date 
which appears in an inscription on the St. Stephen 
door, whose bevelled decorations, inspired without 
doubt by Roman mosaic motifs, are of the Byzantine 
type. 
‘Abd al-Rahman III (300-50/912-61), left in the 
Great Mosque a memorial of his long and glorious 
reign, by constructing in 340/951 a new and monu- 
mental minaret, of square section like the Syrian 
minarets. 

In 326/936, ‘Abd al-Rahman III, proclaimed 
caliph, began the construction of the royal city of 
Madinat al-Zahra’, at the foot of the Sierra, less 
than five miles from Cordova. The work proceeded 
until 365/976, a period of forty years during which 
the grandeur and power of the Andalusian caliphate 
reached their zenith, as is witnessed by the disfigured 
ruins ot the palaces of this city, the seat of the court 
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and officialdom, and by the enlargement of the 
Cordova mosque on the initiative of al-Hakam II. 

The ‘portions of Madinat al-Zahra? until now 
brought to light are the ruins of stone buildings- 
dwellings, offices and reception halls; the last-named 
situated at the end of patios and consisting of several 
parallel aisles, separated by horseshoe arches ‘on 
columns, following a basilica-type arrangement 
common in the-East. For its decoration, the two 
caliphs, fired by the ambition to construct buildings 
of exceptional spendour and richness, imported 
materials and skilled craftsmen from the other end 
of the Mediterranean. The roofs and ceilings have 
gone—Madinat al-Zahra? was sacked and burnt 
several times during the early years of the 11th 
century and later served as a quarry up to a recent 
date—but there remains part of the stone and 
marble surfaces of the walls of many of the rooms, 
numerous columns and capitals of the same materials, 
and pavements of stone, marble and brick. The 
richly decorated surface of these buildings was 
entrusted to workshops of skilled craftsmen, some 
of whom came from the eastern Mediterranean; they 
possessed different training and different techniques 
for the working of stone and marble, but were 
especially familiar with the general characteristics 
of two-dimensional reliefs with vegetal motifs (there 
are a few simple geometrical motifs, of Byzantine 
origin), the majority far-removed from the vine and 
the acanthus motifs which derive from them. A mag- 
nificent hall, discovered in 1944, and at present in 
course of reconstruction because among its ruins 
were found many reliefs from the decorated surfaces 
of the inner walls, was decorated from 342 to 345/ 
953-7- 

The same craftsmen from the palaces of al-Zahra? 
worked on the enlargement of the Great Mosque at 
Cordova; this work, initiated by al-Hakam II, was 
put in hand in 350/961, and the principal part was 
completed in 355/966. Workers in mosaic, requested 
from the emperor of Byzantium, had a hand in its 
decoration. An Oriental influence is also noticeable 
in the four vaults of intersecting arches in the 
extension, although no comparable example of an 
earlier date has yet been discovered in the East. The 
increase in the height of the walls of some bays in 
order to form vaulted lanterns probably comes from 
the mosques of Ifrikiya of the 9th century, although 
the vaults of the latter are of Byzantine origin. The 
arches, intersecting equally, but in plan and not in 
space, form an open lattice-work which, by an 
ingenious and_ skilful constructional technique, 
supports the cupolas. Some of the arches are cusped 
and ‘Abbasid in origin; there are also a number of 
broken arches. The former were, from then on, 
combined with intersecting arches, one of the 
favourite themes of Hispano-Muslim art, used 
purely as decoration—following a process common 
to all Islamic art, but in al-Andalus carried to its 
ultimate conclusion. 

In this extension, which dates from the reign of 
al-Hakam II, and which ia fact constitutes a new 
Mosque contiguous to the original, decorative forms 
of an incredible richness blend with a magnificent 
blaze of colour to cover the walls and the vaults, 
composed of vivid mosaics, with arabesques (afax- 
rique, al-tawrik), the majority of cut stone, with 
the background painted red and inscriptions ‘in 
other kinds of blue, and veined marble in the columns 
and pedestals. The mosque of al-Hakam II, like the 
hall of ‘Abd al-Rahm4n IfI at al-Zahra?, illustrates 
an art utilising its resources to the full,’ at its peak, 
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which, without parallel in the contemporary West, H 
is an expression of the grandeur of the Cordovan , 
caliphate. 

‘The third and final enlargement of.the Great 
Mosque was due to the initiative of the powerful 
al-Mansir, the minister of Hisham II, and was 
carried out between 377-80/987-90. It maintained 
the unity of the whole by repeating once more, as 
regards the engaged piers and the arches, the con- 
struction of the originals, without any novel feature, 
and inferior in richness and style. The doorways 
reveal a process of unification of the great variety 
of decorative techniques displayed at Madinat al- 
Zahra4?, but the result is heavy and monotonous. 

Few traces remain of the work executed duriug 
the period of the ¢a?i/as in the 5th/11th century. 
In the mosques, on the evidence of the texts and 
such traces as remain, the division into aisles 
perpendicular to the &1bla wall by means of horseshoe 
arches on columns, is repeated. The princes of the 
t@ifas built palaces rather than religious edifices. 
They could not rival their predecessors, rulers of a 
unified Spain, in power or wealth but they tried to 
imitate, at least in appearance, their splendid 
residences. In place of the solid stone walls of Madinat 
al-Zahra? they erected walls of clay and brick. The 
surfaces of stone and marble covered with arabesques 
(ataurique) were replaced by decoration in plaster, 
and the columns of marble, as in the Alcazaba of 
Malaga, by wooden columns. The polychromy con- 
ceals the poverty of the interior under an ephemeral 
display of richness and luxury. The reduction in 
grandeur and solidity, and the lack of architectural 
greatness, were compensated for not only by the 
more agreeable and picturesque aspect of the 5th/ 
Irth century buildings, but also by the introduction 
of running water in the halls and patios, and by the 
use of plants in the patios, doubtless as a result of an 
Oriental influence, perhaps via Ifrikiya. 

The decorative art which sought to conceal the 
Structural poverty of these palaces was a direct 
successor of the art of the caliphate but with an 
evolution towards the baroque, essentially Hispanic, 
by the transformation of the architectural elements 
of Cordova and Madinat al-Zahra? into other purely 
decorative elements, consisting of involved and 
complex designs and profuse ornamentation. 

A work which is highly characteristic of the art 
of the {a@°i/as is the palace built in the immediate 
vicinity of Saragossa by al-Muktadir b. Hiid (441-74/ 
1049-81). 

‘The 6th/r2th century, i.e., the period of Almoravid 
and Almohad domination in al-Andalus, was one of 
the most fruitful periods of Western Islamic art, and 
at the same time one of the periods in which there 
occurred the greatest assimilation of forms originating 
from the eastern Mediterranean. . 

The Almoravids, Berber nomads from Africa, 
without a cultural tradition, remained on the fringe 
of the artistic trend. But the political union of 
Muslim Spain and Barbary for a period of just over 
a-century (the 6th/12th and the first years of the 
7th/13th), at first under the Almoravids and then 
under the Almohads, resulted in the spread of 
Andalusian art across the Straits of Gibraltar, into 
regions with a mainly rural civilization and without 
large urban centres. (Cf. AL-MURABITON (section on 
art)]. 

The construction of the Almoravid mosques shows 
changes as compared with the earlier Hispanic 
Mosques, probably as the result of Mesopotamian 
influence. In place of the columns which had hitherto 


separated the aisles, they built brick pillars; this 
resulted in increased stability, enabling them to do 
away with the wooden tie-beams, but also in a loss 


of spact end in reduced visibility. Compared with a 


hypostyle oratory, an oratory with’ brick pillars 
always seems heavy and monotonous. 

No Almoravid mosque has been preserved in al- 
Andalus. The Great Mosques of Tlemcen and Algiers, 
originally devoid of decoration, were built probably 
in the last years of the 5th/11th century, before 
Andalusian influence reached the African shore. 
This occurred during the reign of ‘Ali b. Yusuf 
(500-37/1106-43), during which the mosque at 
Tlemcen was enriched with splendid and profuse 
Hispanic decoration, which covers the surface of the 
mthrab as well as the walls and the cupola of the bay 
which precedes it. This decoration, according to an 
inscription in cursive letters which forms part of it, 
was completed in 530/1136. About 529/1135, ‘Ali b. 
Yusuf enlarged the al-Karawiyyin Mosque at Fez, 
still closed to non-Muslims, in which there are 
intersecting arches obviously of Cordovan origin, and 
vaults formed by stalactites (called mocdérabes in 
Spanish), originating from Persia or ‘Irak, which 
span some of the bays. Its amazing perfection shows 
that this was not one of the first experiments with 
these imported elements. 

The most characteristic Almoravid work of the 
decorative style is the Kubbat al-Baridiyyin of 
Marrakush, built probably between 514 and 526/ 
1120-1130. The central portion of this small rectan- 
gular building is covered by a small cupola of curved 
brick. Within, eight arches intersect, in a fashion 
similar to those of the cupola which covers the bay 
before the mthrab in the mosque at Cordova. The 
arches are mixtilinear in the Marrakush specimen, 
composed of cusps, curves and right-angles, and the 
surfaces contained between their springings are 
covered, like almost all the others, with delicate 
plaster arabesques, around large scallops. This is a 
Hispanic work of extraordinary richness and unusual 
imagination; it expresses in an eloquent manner the 
anti-classical tendency to fragmentation and decora- 
tive excess which breaks out periodically in the 
course of the history of Spanish art. 

The Almohads who, like their predecessors, 
lacked a cultural tradition, and were governed by 
their fundamental asceticism which condemned all 
luxury and all excess, as befitted a movement 
purporting to restore the purity of early Islam, 
influenced artistic evolution by placing severe 
restrictions on ornamentation, which was reduced 
to basic essentials, with precise and well-defined 
lines, on large, plain backgrounds. (Cf. AL-MUWAH- 
HIpDOtN, section on art]. As no Almohad oratory has 
survived in Spain, we do not know whether these 
characteristics extended to them also; the remains 
of the Great Mosque at Seville, completed during 
the reign of Ya‘kib al-Mansir (572-94/1176-98), 
lead one to suppose that they displayed richer 
decoration than those preserved in the Maghrib. 

The Almohads influenced artistic evolution in 
other respects as well. Inspired hy the memory of the 
past greatness of the Cordovan caliphate, as witnessed 
by its buildings, they built huge, symmetrical and 
well-planned mosques, solid, tall minarets, and great 
city gates, veritable triumphal archways in honour 
of the dynasty. 

In the remainder of the Almoravid and Almohad 
palaces there appear .two types of patios which later 
reached an extraordinary pitch of development in the 
art of Granada: the court with two transverse 
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pathways forming four squares of vegetation, with 
projecting pavilions on the shorter sides (El Castillejo, 
in the Vega of Murcia), and the type with a portico 
on one or two of its sides (the Yeso, in the Alcazar 
of Seville). 

Almohad military architecture uses, in al-Andalus, 
arrangements deriving from Byzantine architecture 
and as yet unknown in the West. For instance, the 
bent gates (walls of Badajoz, Seville and Niebla); 
the barbicans; the polygonal towers (Caceres, 


Badajoz, Seville) and the albarranas or towers outside { 


the walls (CAceres, Badajoz, Ecija). With the stal- 
actites, there arrived from the Orient cursive epigra- 
phy (plaster decorations of the Mauror at Granada, 
and of the Castillejo at Murcia), and glazed or 
varnished ceramics used for exterior architectural 
decoration, of which the first example known in 
Spain is in the Torre del Oro at Seville (617/1220-21). 

After the collapse of the Almohad empire, the last 
foothold of Islam in Spain was the tiny Kingdom of 
Granada, established a little before the middle of the 
7th/13th century. The universally famous palace of 
the Alhambra at Granada, and nearly all the other 
buildings remaining from this final period, are not 
earlier than the 8th/14th century. 

Nasrid [see NASRIDS] or Granadan art, is a 
brilliant final phase of Islam in the Peninsula, which 
maintained its position partly on the fringes of 
official dynastic Almohad art, enriched by the 
legacy of the latter and by a few importations from 
the East, without forgetting the changes wrought 
by the inexorable march of time.-It also represented, 
in its decorative aspect, the revival of the national 
tradition of dense, flat and fine ornamentation, after 
the brief Almohad deviation; the extent to which 
the latter spread through Spain is not known. 

The craftsmen of Granada adorned the last days 
of a moribund civilisation with the most exquisite 
examples of what human genius and art can produce 
in the decorative field. With poor and fragile mate- 
tials, they created large, strong, plain masses and 
severe, purely architectural volumes, like the Tower 
of Comares and the Gate of Justice, in the Alhambra, 
compositions as serene, harmonious and original as 
the patio of the Alberca, and cleverly planned 
interiors, such as those which are arranged in 
echelon from the Lions’ Court to the platform of 
Daraja, in the royal palace at Granada. At the same 
time they constructed fortifications which are more 
important than the Hispano-Almohad ones which 
have been preserved, and Granada was enriched by 
public buildings, houses and palaces embellished 
with exquisite art. From modest residences to the 
royal palaces which surrounded the city, every 
building had its patios, fountains, cisterns, pavements 
of brilliant coloured tiles, plaster decoration and 
skilfully-assembled wooden roofs. 

It is in the royal palace of the Alhambra, mira- 
culously preserved despite its great fragility, that 
the art of Granada acquires its characteristics of 
magnificence and grandeur. The patios of the Alberca 
and of the Lions, built in the middle of the 8th/z4th 
century, are the development are the development 
respectively of the types with porticos built on the 
shorter sides and with two transverse pathways of 
the Almoravid era. The stalactites in the Alhambra 
form complex vaults, cover the extrados of the 
arches, serve as imposts and cover the surface of 
some capitals. Above the socles of the glittering 
alicatados (al-luka{)—mosaics of coloured tiles—the 
walls of the rooms are covered, as if hung with 
carpets, with plaster panels in which vegetal motifs— 


leaves divided into small leaflets, in Almoravid 
tradition, and others smooth, derived from Almohad 
decoration—are combined with complex geometrical 
outlines and inscriptions in Kufic and cursive. 
There is a tremendous wealth of ornamentation in 
the Alhambra, but the paucity of relief and the 
orderly arrangement on the walls within the panels 
obviate any sense of superabundance disorder. The 
whole is harmonious, light, and pleasant to look at. 

At the time when these palaces were being built; 
Granada was being enriched by the construction of 
a series of important public buildings: a fundak, the 
“Alhondiga nueva’; a madrasa completed in 750/ 
1349; a mdristan or lunatic asylum (767-8/1365-7). 
These three buildings—only the first is preserved— 
conform to foreign plans, but their form represents 
the local style. ' 

In the first half of the gth/15th century, which 
coincided with the final political decadence, the art 
of Granada, failing to receive new contributions 
from the eastern Mediterranean, and exhausted by 
amazing but sterile refinements and subtletiés, 
owing to self-repetition and dwelling exclusively in 
the past, became an empty formula. In a petrified 
form, it still survived in the Maghrib for several 
centuries, almost up to the present day. 


Industrial Arts 


Trade, mainly in the hands of the Jews and 
Syrians, distributed throughout al-Andalus many 
products of the decorative and industrial arts of the 
Orient, a number of which were easily transported. 
During the reigns of ‘Abd al-Rahmaan II and his son 
Hisham I, a taste for refined luxury and ostentation 
prevailed at Cordova, under the influence of Baghdad 
and Byzantium. There rapidly developed in 4l- 
Andalus the manufacture of textiles, jewelry, 
productions in ivory and ceramics, furniture, et¢., 
imitations of imported work, in order to satisfy the. 
demands of a large clientele in Muslim territory and 
the Christian kingdoms of the Peninsula and north 
of the Pyrenees. The copy was sometimes so faithful 
that it is difficult to say whether certain articles 
emanated from countries at the other end of the 
Mediterranean, or whether they were made in dl- 
Andalus. In the case of various bronze works in the 
Fatimid style, it is impossible to say definitely 
whether they were made in Egypt or Spain. It is 
only after a most careful scrutiny that one can say 
whether certain fabrics had their origin in the work- 
shops of the ‘Abbasids or al-Andalus. 

The activity of the Hispanic workshops did not 
slacken in the 5th/r1th century, but only in the 
following one, when the austerity of the first Almohad 
caliphs imposed a check, particularly on the royal 
workshops. In the Kingdom of Granada, in contrast, 
in spite of its smallness, the industrial arts reached 
a magnificent and final peak of development. In 
addition to satisfying the needs of an extravagant 
court, the export of its products helped to supportia 
large population, which was obliged to pay a heavy 
tribute to the King of Castile. 

Religious furniture in al-Andalus, commencing at 
least from the 4th/zoth century, was of extra- 
ordinary richness and perfection. ‘‘The most skilful 
craftsmen”, wrote an 8th/14th century historian, 
“agree that the msinbars of the mosque at Cordova 
and of the Kutubiyya at Marrakush are the finest 
in existence; Orientals, to judge from their works, are 
not experts in wood-carving’. According to al- 
Idrisi, the minbar of the Great Mosque at Cordova is 
without equal in the world; it was made in the reign 
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of al-Hakam II. It is described as an incomparable 
example of the cabinet-maker’s art, with inlays of 
ivory and fine woods. 

The minbar of the Kutubiyya was made at 
Cordova between 534/1139 and 538/1143. It is 
covered with a delicate ornamentation of geometric 
interlacing figures in marquetry, consisting of small 
pieces of rich woods of various colours, bordered by 
fine lamellae of ivory; exquisite wood-carving fill 
the spaces between the traceries. 

One of the greatest artistic glories of the caliphate 
was the caskets and jars of ivory (‘ddj, [g.v.]), whose 
antecedents must be sought in the sphere of Byzantine 
culture. They were in the court workshops during 
the 4th/roth century and the first half of the 5th/ 
rith, Arabesques are the predominant feature of 
their ornamentation, although there is no lack of 
representations of animals and human beings, whose 
, Mesopotamian origins go back to eras well before 
Islam. 

Ceramics also achieved a singular development in 
al-Andalus [cf. mazaF]. During the period of the 
caliphate were manufactured what are known as 
“ceramics of Madinat al-Zahra”’, or of “Medina 
Elvira’, because numerous examples have been 
found in the ruins of these two cities. On a white 
background, the decoration consisted of patterns in 
green (oxide of copper) outlined in dark brown 
(manganese). These ceramics are of Byzantine origin, 
but they developed independently in al-Andalus. 

From ‘Irak and Iran came the immensely rich 
gold faience. There is evidence of its manufacture 
in al-Andalus from the 5th/11th century; it may be 
earlier still. This luxury technique reached its 
greatest development and perfection in the 8th/r14th 
century, with productions which were exceptional 
for their shape and richness, such as the superb vases 
of Malaga, the pride of those museums and collections 
which possess the rare specimens which have been 
preserved. Some have only decoration in gold; in 
others, gold ornamentation is combined with blue. 
From the 4th/1oth century, we have fragments of 
ceramics with the colours separated by thin outline 
plates (cuerda seca), which appear to be of Spanish 
manufacture; on the other hand, engraved pottery, 
without glazing, only appeared, it seems, in the 
6th/12th century. 

Several specimens of the famous “‘baldachins’, 
imported from Baghdad, which mark the peak of 
mediaeval silk-manufacture, are preserved in Spain. 
Sirico (Syrian) and Grecisco (Byzantine) fabrics, 
mentioned in numerous documents of Christian 
Spain of the 4th/roth and 5th/11th centuries, are 
evidence that the rich fabrics emanating from the 
Orient reached Spain. 

At Seville and Cordova, there were in the 4th/1oth 
century workshops producing firdz, i.e., silken fabrics 
and brocades designed for ceremonial robes. Fabrics 
and robes were among the best-appreciated gifts. 
At the time of the Almoravids, the looms of Almeria 
were famous. During that period, the Byzantino- 
Sasanid tradition of decoration was still in force; 
it consisted of tangential circles with representations 
of animals arranged symmetrically inside, following 
the technique and the style of the ‘Abbasid capital. 
The Almohad sovereigns suppressed the firdz. The 
circle then disappeared from silks, and was replaced 
by geometric designs, traceries of straight and curved 
lines, rhombi, star-shaped polygons, etc.; from the 
gth/13th century, decoration by means of multiple 
parallel bands bearing inscriptive and geometric 


elements, finally prevailed. The silks of Granada are 
of this type. 

We have already alluded to the bronzes of the 
caliphate—lamps, chandeliers, kandils, waterspouts 
in the form of animals, mortars, perfume-burners, 
etc.—and to the difficulty of establishing their place 
of origin because of their resemblance to the Fatimid 
bronzes. The perfection of the artistic metal-working 
technique in the 6th/12th century is illustrated by 
the plaques of engraved and chased bronze which 
cover the wooden leaves of the door of the patio of 
the Great Mosque at Seville, and its magnificent 
door-kriockers, of cast and chased bronze, which 
remain on the very spot where they were made. 

Museums and collections have preserved specimens 
of repousse silver bracelets dating back to the period 
of the caliphate. The technique of sepoussage is less 
commonly found in gold jewelry, in which there is 
a predominance of filigree-work and wire threads 
forming settings filled with precious-stones or pieces 
of glass, a technique which survived until the last 
days of the Kingdom of Granada. Several swords 
are of this type, such as that of Boabdil in the 
Military Museum at Madrid, a masterpiece of the 
goldsmith’s craft, of consummate elegance, whose 
hilt, of silvergilt and ivory, has a decoration of 
filigreework and polychrome enamels set in frames. 

Bibliography: K. A. “C. Creswell, Eavly 

Muslim Architecture, ii, Oxford 1940; G. Margais, 

Manuel d’art musulman, L’architecture, i-ii, Paris 

1926-27; M. Gomez Moreno, El arte drabe espasiol 

hasta los Almohades Arte mozarabe, in Ars 

Hispaniae, iii, Madrid 1951; H. Terrasse, L’art 

hispano-mauresque des origines au XIII® sidcle, 

Tours 1932; L. Torres-Balbas, Arte almohade, 

Arte nazari, Arte mudéjar, in Ars Hispaniae, iv, 

Madrid 1949, and vol. iv of Historia de Espana, 

ed. Menéndez Pidal, Madrid 1957. 

(L. Torres Basis) 


(x) SPANISH ARABIC 


I. Of all post-classical Arabic dialects, the Arabic 
spoken in the Iberian Peninsula is the best known, 
as regards the mediaeval period. 

As early as the 4th/1oth century, the philologist 
al-Zubaydi al-Ishbili wrote a treatise on the errors 
of speech of the common people in al-Andalus. In 
the middle of the 6th/12th century, Ibn Kuzman 
(q.v.] wrote some zadjals [q.v.] full of linguistic and 
sociological interest, the majority of which have 
been preserved. In the 7th/13th century, the mystic 
al-Shushtari [g.v.] also composed zadjals of which 
numerous collections are known. Unfortunately, the 
nature of the subjects dealt with in these dialect 
poems means that they are of less interest than 
those of the preceding poet. 

In the middle of the 13th century, too, the recon- 
quest of the Kingdom of Valencia by the Chr'stians 
and the requirements of religious propaganda 
among the Muslim population, resulted in the pro- 
duction of a copious anonymous Vocabulista, Arabic- 
Latin and Latin-Arabic, which has been published. 
At the end of the oth/15th century, the reconquest 
of the Kingdom of Granada led Br. Pedro de Alcala 
to compile in his turn an Arte and a Vocabulista, 
giving the Arabic in Roman transcription; the latter 
work is particularly valuable, but the prose texts 
of, the Arte are often incorrect. 

These are only the essential sources. Many secon- 
dary sources exist: minor composers of sadjals; 
several khardjas of muwashshahs [q.v.]. As regards 
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prose, there are documents in archives, private 
correspondence, account sheets, etc. Finally, as 
regards vocabulary, the authors of technical works 
written in classical Arabic point out numerous 
dialectal names: historians, geographers, doctors, 
botanists, agronomists, works on hisba, etc. 

There is reason to suppose that Spanish Arabic 
must have ceased to be a living language towards the 
end of the 10th/16th century, the date of its extinction 
probably varying in different provinces. At all events, 
the Moriscos who, driven out of Spain, reached Tunisia 
and Morocco about 1610, seem to have no longer 
spoken Arabic, but Spanish. The Arabic-speaking 
period, in the Iberian Peninsula, would therefore 
have lasted for about eight centuries. This long period 
of time, combined with the division of the country 
into separate physical and political units, as well 
as the heterogeneous character of the Arab populat- 
ion, ought, it would seem, to have favoured the 
formation of separate Arabic dialects, as had occurred 
within the Romance linguistic framework: this does 
not seem to have happened. It is true that the docu- 
ments we possess are disparate, both in time and 
space, thus precluding any worthwhile comparison. 
At the most, one can try to distinguish between the 
dialects of the South (Seville, Cordova, Granada), 
those of the East (Valencia, Murcia) and those of 
the Marches (Aragon). In the case of Toledo, we only 
possess notarial documents, drawn up in an extremely 
debased form of the classical language. 

To sum up, as far as we are able to tell, Spanish 
Arabic seems to have preserved a high degree of 
homogeneity. But one must not forget that our only 
documentation relates to the urban dialects. It is 
possible that the rural dialects, spoken by people 
who moved about less than the inhabitants of 
towns, may have been more differentiated. 

Although Spanish Arabic became extinct towards 
the end of the x1oth/16th century, as a spoken 
language, it survived in the poems which still served 
as ‘words’ to the ‘‘Andalusian”’ airs that were played 
and sung by the inhabitants of the towns, from 
Tunisia to Morocco. 

II, General characteristics: (In what follows, the 
origin of certain linguistic facts will be denoted as 
follows: Q=Ibn Kuzman; V = Vocabulista of 
Valencia; G = Vocabulista of Granada). 


A. Phonetics. Consonants 

As in all post-classical dialects, the lateral D (yo) 
is represented, phonetically, by D (6) and, ex- 
ceptionally, by D. The interdentals: t, d, @d are 
preserved, at least until late 15th century Granadan. 
© appears to have been, originally, an affricate: 
& = dg. In Q and V it does not assimilate the definite 
article. In G, it does assimilate, which can correspond 
either to a pronunciation £, or to a weakening of the 
first occlusive element. As regards kda/, there is 
evidence of a ‘‘weak’’ Spanish pronunciation, but 
we do not know exactly what this ‘weakness’ 
consists of. Apart from the consonants of classical 
Arabic, Spanish Arabic has the following, usually 
in Romance loan-words (or developments from the 
substratum): ~ and ¢, written respectively in Arabic 


w and =. G (Old Romance or Ibero-Visigoth), 


transliterated by & this creates a problem for 


Romance scholars. There is a noticeable tendency, 
especially marked in G, for the final-» after ay to 
disappear: ay “where?”, bay ‘‘between”, shaharay 
“two months”, 


Vowels. 


Short Vowels. We must wait for the transliteration 
of G into Roman characters in order to have an idea 
of the nuances of the short vowel system: a/e, i/e, u/o, 
governed by the nature of the preceding or following 
consonants. This is largely the position in present-day 
Maghribi. 

Up to the end of the 15th century, short vowels in 
open syllables are relatively stable. The only short 
vowel threatened with elimination is that occurring 
in the second of two internal open syllables: yaé- 
(a)kallam ‘the speaks’, yat(a)khadsamu ‘‘they 
quarrel with one another’, dakk(a)lat ‘‘she enters’’. 
Of the short vowels, that of the quality a is the 
most dominant. In nouns, it is that of segol whatever 
the nature of the preceding stressed vowel. It is 
also that of the first syllable of nouns of instrument 
of the classical type mif‘al, and that of the last 
syllable of the diminutives = C'uC*ayya C* and 
C1uC*aiC*aC‘. In verbs, the quality @ appears at the 
beginning of the imperative of I: aktub! ‘‘write’”’, 
and at the beginning of the imperfect of the forms V, 
VI, VII, VIII and X. By analogy with the vocali- 
sation of the perfect, this quality also appears in the 
imperfect of all derived forms (except, sometimes, 
III) and in both forms of the quadriliterals. Many 
vowels (short and always unstressed), seem to 
separate consonantal groups which are difficult to 
pronounce. Such a group may be initial (a process 
known to classical Arabic): ufruntal ‘frontal’ or 
final: katdbti-lak ‘I have written to you’. In addition, 
in poetry, a disjunctive vowel freely appears after 
a word ending in CVC and followed by another word 
beginning with a consonant. It can be internal, ‘as 
in the case of nouns of the type, R'vR*R?, in which 
Riis either R, L, N, M, or B, or ?. E.g. ‘akal “intel- 
lect’’, “idjal ‘‘veal’’, shoghal “work”, ratab ‘‘smooth 
and supple’, kumar “red”, Aben-Zuhar ‘Ibn Zuhr’, 

Long Vowels. In nouns, the sequence 4-#% tends to 
become ai-%. The vowel a, not supported by a strong 
(back) consonant tends to become palatalised. The 
stage most readily reached is é; the Arabic letter alt/ 
is also regularly used in aljamiado to transliterate 
the Romance vowel e. In G., this last pronunciation 
is reserved for the @ of bookish vocabulary. In the 
words (not verbs) belonging to popular vocabulary, 
the palatalisation reaches the maximum degree: j, 
hence bib “‘door” written Aw, with a ya. 

Diphthongs: The classical diphthongs at, au are 
preserved in their correct form, except in a few 
link-words: kif, Raf, kayfa; lis las, laysa. 

Accent: This is only known to us as regards 
of the 15th century—the result of the notations of 
P. de Alcala, which have been assembled and studied 
by A. Steiger. Several Granadan scripts in Arabic 
characters show that, under the influence of stress 
accent, short vowels in open syllables become 
prolonged. 


B. Morphology 


The Verb: There are no 2nd persons feminine. In 
the perfect tense, the suffix of the 2nd person plural 
is—tum. In the imperfect, the 1st persons are of the 
pattern naktub—naktabu. In the rst and 2nd persons 
of the perfect, the ‘‘doubled’’ verbs in the rst form 
follow the classical conjugation: falalt ‘“‘I have 
opened’’. In the case of verbs with R* weak, tbe 
imperfect plural is of the pattern yamsu “they set 
out”, yaltaku “‘they meet”. In the derived forms in- 
cluding the IInd, the form of the imperfect is in—a~—-, 
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like that of the perfect. The use of the passive with 
vowel-change is well attested, but only in the Ist 
form; it is sometimes imitated by the VIIth. While 
the majority of the real settled dialects created an 
indicative present, Spanish Arabic evolved a con- 
tingent tense, which also functions as an unfulfilled 
conditional (after a protasis with Jaw) and as an 
optative. It is formed by the imperfect preceded by 
kan (G. = kin), which is constant and of which the 
final -n is normally assimilated by the preformatives 
t- and y-. The patterns of the perfect, for forms V 
and VI, are atfa“‘al, atfd‘al, derived secondarily 
from the imperfects yat(a)fa“‘al, yat(a)fa‘al. On the 
same basis, we have at/a‘lal for the IInd form of the 
quadriliteral. Note that, in these forms, the formative 
tis assimilated, not only by the dental occlusives, 
but also by the sibilants (s, s, s) and the fricatives 
(s, g). In a nominal clause, various negative copulas 
derived from the classical laysa; las; lis; is; is G. are 
used. Finally the use of -skt, to reinforce an inter- 
rogative or a negative, appears to be unknown. 

Substantives: A real indefinite article is found: 
wakd-al-faras ‘‘a (certain) horse’. The dual is clearly 
obsolescent. It is only used for parts of the body 
occurring in pairs, and for words expressing measure. 
The plurals af‘ui and a/‘tla are those ordinarily used. 
The type mafa‘il is only used for singulars with 
second vowel long. The diminutive of triliteral words 
without medial or final long vowel is of the type 
fucayyal: kulayyab ‘small dog (m.)”, but kulatba 
‘small dog (f.)”. In the construct state, the ending 
-@ becomes -at-. 

Numerals: For ‘‘2’’, we find zaudj followed by a 
plural, From 11 to 19 the numerals in their free 
state retain the ending -ar. 

. Qualifiers: Note, in Granadan, a diminutive of the 
type /u‘as‘al for qualifying adjectives of the patterns 
kabiy and akmar. 

' Personal Pronouns: 2nd pers. sing.: ant, att, at. 
The third person has the abridged forms: hu, hi, 
hum, which perform the function principally of 
copulas in a nominal clause. On the other hand, 
there are the expanded forms: huwat, htyat, humat 
(emphatic forms). For the 1st person of the plural, 
there are many variant forms: nuhan, nihin, nthinat 
V.; akan, han, henat G. The reflexives are of the 
form ana annasst ‘myself’, perhaps for la-nafst. 
We find traces of a suffix -ah for the 3rd pers. fem. 
(after a consonant). 

Relatives: The most usual is alladhi, indeclinable. 
Sometimes, from Q. onwards, we find it appearing 
as addi. In G., there occurs a mysterious form allé. 
Between an undefined noun and the adjective or 
clause (nominal or verbal) which qualifies it, there 
occurs an indeclinable conjunctive particle: -an-. 
This may possibly have some connexion with an 
old tanwin with a highly-developed usage: lakyat-an 
baydha ‘‘a white beard”, Saynayn-an sid “black 
eyes”, hawddjib-an rikak “eyebrows”, kilmat-an fiha 
&af ‘‘a word containing a Raf, ktt{-an madhé-li ‘‘a cat 
which I have lost”, wakt-an tudhkar at the moment 
when your name is mentioned”. 


C. Prepositions 


The word mata‘/mita‘ is used as a preposition to 
introduce, analytically, the determinative comple- 
ment (noun or pronoun) when direct connexion 
(iddfa) would be awkward. Between two nouns, the 
shortened form mata/mité (written _=¢) is found. 
The preposition ma‘- is used to express a meaning 
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corresponding to our verb ‘‘to have’’; before personal 
suffixes with an initial vowel, it becomes mad‘-: ma%u 
kita‘ ‘“‘he has money’’. The preposition dk which one 
meets fairly frequently in Toledan texts, is merely 
the transcription of the Romance de. 

Grammatical link-words: The following should be 
noted: ashkal? ‘Show much?”, bahdl ‘‘as’, dhaba 
‘now’, hurma f-ask “for what reason?”, makkai, 
“at all events, at least”, yadda ‘‘also, equally’”’ (the 
classical ayd**), ni‘ma, saraf, akdas ‘‘very, many” 
shuway ‘‘a little’, fawdat “‘late’’, tkkdn “‘if’’ (for 
inkan), ya-‘alé .... “‘would to God that ....” 
(utinam). 


D. Vocabulary 


Attention will only be drawn to the following: 
dukam ‘“‘mouth”; udjdj ‘‘face’’; plur. kita‘ ‘coins, 
minted silver’; wild ‘‘father’”’; mukdrib ‘poor, bad’; 
akhal “black’’. 

Bibliography: A) Texts: De Gunzburg, Le 
Divan d’Ibn Quzman, fasc. I (the only one which 
has appeared): photographic reproduction of the 
unicum, Berlin 1896; Nykl, El Canctonero de Aben 
Quzman, Madrid 1933 (-the preceding text trans- 
literated in Roman characters, with the translation 
of a selection of zadjals; see review, in Hesp., 
1933, 165). Schiaparelli, Vocabulista in Arabico, 
Florence 1871; Pedro de Alcala, Arte para ligera- 
mente saber la lengua arauiga-Vocabulista arauigo 
en letra castellana, Granada 1505 (photographic 
reproduction issued by the Hispanic Society of 
America, New York 1928; a re-issue, partially 
corrected of the first edition by Paul de Lagarde, 
Petri Hispant de Lingua Arabica libri duo, Got- 
tingen 1883); Martin de Ayala, Doctrina, en lengua 
arauiga y castellana, Valencia 1566 (reproduction 
in photogravure by Roque Chabas, Valencia 1911). 
The Arabic Ms. No. 3 (1389) of the Fagnan cata- 
logue of the Bibliothéque-Musée d’Alger shows 
that it consists of a translation, in Spanish Arabic, 
by a certain cleric Bartolome Dorador, at Guadix, 
of a Castilian text written in 1554 by M. de Ayala, 
then Bishop of Guadix; Yafil, Madjmiu‘ al-aghani 
wa ’l-alhan min halam-al-Andalus, Algiers, n.d. - 

B) Special studies: M. Alarcon, Carta de Abenaboo 
en arabe granadino, in Miscelanea de estudios y 
textos arabes, Madrid 1915; M. Asin Palacios, 
Glosario de voces romances, Madrid-Granada 1943; 
G. S. Colin, Sur une charte hispano-arabe de 1312, 
in Islamica, 1927, III; idem, Les voyelles de 
disjonction dans l’arabe de Grenade au XV° siecle, 
in Mémorial Henri Basset, P.1UH.E.M., Paris 1928, 
211; idem, Notes sur l’arabe d’ Aragon, in Islamica, 
vol. 4, Pp. 159, 1928; idem, Les trots interdentales 
de Varabe hispanique, in Hesp. 1930, 91; idem, 
Un document nouveau sur lV arabe dialectal d’Occitdent 
au XII° siecle, in Hesp., 1931, 1; De Eguilaz, 
Glosario ..., Granada 1886 (contains the Arabic 
words which have passed into Romance Spanish); 
Gonzalez Palencia, Los mozarabes de Toledo en los 
siglos XII y XIII, 4 vol., Madrid 1926-30; 
Simonet, Glosario ..., Madrid 1888 (contains the 
Iberian and Latin words used in Spanish Arabic); 
A. Steiger, Contribucton a la fondtica del hispano- 
arabe ..., Madrid, 1932 (cf. C. R. Colin in Hesp., 
1933, 171); Neuvonen, La negacton katt en el 
cancionero de Ibn Quzman in Studia Ortentalia, 
XVII, 9, Helsinki 1952; L. Seco de Lucena, Un 
nuevo texto en drabe dialectal grenadino, in al- 
Andalus, xx, 1955, 153- (G. S. Corr) 
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ANDARAB “between the waters”, a frequent 
toponymic in Iranian countries. 

(1) A district in northern Afghanistan watered by 
the river Andarab and its tributary K4san, al- 
Istakhri 279 (Andaraba). Its present centre is Bani, 
see Burhan Kiskhaki, Kattaghdn wa-Badakhshan, 
Russian transl., Tashkent 1926, 28-34. The Khawak 
pass connects it with the silver-mines of Pandjhir 
(Pandjshir). The mint of Andarab was used by 

several dynasties, and especially by the local Abi 
Dawiidids (coins 264-310/877-922), see R. Vasmer in 
Wien, Num. Zeit., 1924, 48-63. The rulers of Andarab 
bore the title of shahrsalér. See Hudtd al-‘Alam, 
109, 341; Le Strange, 427. 

(2) A town (Andaraéba) near Marw in which 
Sultan Sandjar had a castle built, see Barthold, 
Istoriya orosheniya Turkestana, 1914, 63. 

(3) A place in Arran, at one day’s march from 
Barda‘a, al-Istakhri 182, probably identical with 
the present-day Lambaran on the Khaéén river, 
which flows to the south of the Terter. 

(4) According to the Nuzhat al-Kultéib, 223, a 
place on the river of Ardabil (now Baltkhli-su), 
where it flows north of Mt. Sawalan above its junction 
with the Ahar river. (V. Minorsky) 

ANDARON [see ENDERON]. 

ANDI. The term ‘‘Andi peoples’’ embraces eight 
small Ibero-Caucasian Muslim peoples, some 
50,000 in number, ethnically akin to but linguistically 
distinct from the Awar [¢.v.]. They live in the basin 
of the Koysu of Andi, which runs from north to 
south across the mountainous western portion of 
the Soviet Autonomous Republic of Daghist4n [g.v.]. 

The group comprises: (1) the Andi proper, num- 
bering 8,986 in 1933, about 10,000 in 1954; (2) 
Akhwakh (or Atwado); 4,610 in 1933; (3) Bagulal 
(or Kvanada), 3,637 in 1933; (4) Botlikh, 1,864 in 
1933; (5) Godoberi, 1,500 in 1946; (6) Camalal, 
5,101 in 1933, about 7,000 in 1954; (7) Karata (or 
Kirdi-Kalal), 6,235 in 1939; (6) Tindi (or Tindal, 
Ideri), 4,777 in 1933. 

The Andi peoples were converted to Islam by the 
Awar between the 13th and the 15th centuries, and 
are, like them, Sunnis of the Shafi‘ite school. Each 
Andi people has its own language, belonging to the 
Awar-Ando-Dido group of the Daghistan branch of 
the Ibero-Caucasian languages, differing both from 
the language of the neighbouring people and from 
Awar; only the following peoples are able to under- 
stand the language of each other: Karata-Akhwakh, 
Bagulal-Tindi, and Godoberi-Botlikh. No language 
of the Andi group is fixed by writing, the Andi using 
Awar, or less commonly Russian, as the language of 
administration and of education. Bilingualism (Awar 
and the local tongue) is general. On the eve of the 
1918 Revolution Andi still had a pre-feudal system, 
and had never formed or belonged to a principality 
(despite the attempts of the Awar Khanate to 
subdue the Botlikh and the Akhwakh in the 17th- 
18th centuries). They formed clans or ‘‘free societies’, 
some of which combined as ‘‘federations”’. Each clan 
was governed by the assembly (djamé‘a) of the 
uzden (free peasants). Women had more freedom 
than among the other Daghistan peoples (absence 
of the dadva and of polygamy). Before 1918, 
the economy of the Andi was linked with Ceénya, 
which imposed its authority on them [see cecen], 
and with Central Causasia. To-day, especially since 
the suppression of the Soviet Republic of Ce&eno- 
Ingushen in 1945, they incline politically and 
culturally towards the Awar, and constitute with 
the latter, the Dido [¢.v.], and the Arti (q.v.], a 
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single “‘Awar nation”. The economy of the Andi 
peoples is still of the traditional type—based on 
sheep-breeding on the seasonal migration system, 
cultivation on the terrace system, and the existence 
of a skilled body of artisans. The awl of Botlikh 
is an important market in the mountainous part 
of Daghistan. 

Bibliography: Narody Daghestana, Ac. of Sc., 
Moscow 1955; Z. A. Nikol’skaya, Istorideskie pred- 
posilki natstonaPnoy konsolidatsti Awartsev, Sovets- 
kaya Etnografiya, 1953, 113-24; Bolshaya Sovets- 
kaya Entsiklopediya, 2°“ edition-II, Andiits{ and 
Ando-Didoiskie Yaziki; B. Grandé, Spisok narod- 
nostey S.S.S.R., Revoliitsiyai Natsional’nosti, 1936, 
74-85; E. M. Shilling, Daghestanskaya Ekspeditsiya 
1946 goda, Kratkie Soobshteniya Instituta Etno- 
grafit, Moscow 1948, iv, 31-40; A. A. Bokarev, 
Krathie svendeniya o yaztkakh Daghestana, 
Makhaé-Kala 1949; idem, Oderk grammatiki 
camalinskogo yazika, Moscow 1949; A. Dirr, 
Kratkiy grammatiteskiy oterk andiyskogo yaztka, 
Sbornik Materyalov dlya opisaniya mestrostey ¢ 
plemén Kavkaza, xxxv, Tiflis 1904; idem, Materyalt 
dlya izuceniya yaztkov i naretii andodidoiskoy 
gruppl, Sbornik Materyclov dlya opisantya mest- 
nostey 1 plemén Kavkaza, Tiflis 1909, fasc. 40; see 
also bibliographies to AWAR, DAGHISTAN, DIDO, 

(H. CARRERE D’ENCAUSSE) 

ANDIDJAN, town in Farghana, 40 43° north, 
72 25° east, on the left of the upper Jaxartes (Str 
Darya). In the 4th/roth century the town—then 
known as Anduk(g)4n—was under the rule of the 
Karluks and later under their Karakhanid rulers; 
in the 11th century it was under the Saldjaiks 
(Yakit, Cairo ed., i, 347). In the 12th century the 
town is mentioned as the centre of Farghana (cf. 
Zap. Imp. Russk. geogr. ob-va xxix, 72). Apparently 
the town suffered greatly from the Mongol raids and 
had to be rebuilt towards the end of the 13th century 
under the Caghatay Khans Kaydi and Duwa (Hamd 
Allah Mustawfi, 246). Since then the place has been 
inhabited almost exclusively by Turks whose 
separate tribes apparently settled in different 
quarters of the town (Barthold, Vorlesungen, 221 
following ‘“‘the Anonym of Iskandar’). Their language 
became the model for the whole of Farghana. It 
was used by ‘Ali Shir Nawai (according to the 
Babur-nama, Kazan 1857, 3). Andidjan remained the 
capital of Farghana and the centre of trade with 
Kashghar throughout the 14th and 15th centuries, 
In the 15th century it became the capital of the 
Khanate of Khikand [g.v.] and continued to be an 
important market for agricultural products. 

In 1875, when the Khanate was subjected, it was 
conquered by the Russians (Russian form. of the 
name: AndizZan). At that time it had 30,620 inhabi- 
tants who lived largely by agriculture and horticul- 
ture. Since then, petroleum fields and iron mines have 
been opened in the district. On the 17th and 18th 
of May 1898 a national-religious rising under the 
ishan [q.v.] Madalf from Mifi Tepe (in the Margilan 
district) which Soviet historians attribute entirely 
to social motives, was put down after much biood- 
shed. (cf. such Soviet literature as Revolyutsiya v 
Sredney Axzii, i, Tashkent.1928, in which: Sang-zada: 
K 30-letiyu Anditanskogo vosstaniya 1898 g.; E. G. 
Fédorov, Oderki natsional’ no-osvoboditel’ nogo dviteniya 
v Sredney Azii, Tashkent 1925; K. Ramzin, Revol- 
yuctya v Sredney Azti v obrazakh i kartinakh, Moscow 
1928). In 1902 the town lost 4500 inhabitants (oer 
were 49,682 in 1900) in an earthquake (F. N. Cer. 
nySév, etc., Andiganskoe semletryasenie 1902 g., 
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St. Petersburg 1914). After the suppression of the 
Basmati [¢.v.] rising (since 1916) Andidjan became 
part of the Soviet Republic Uzbekistan in 1924 
(number of inhabitants in 1939: 83,700; partly 
Russian) and it is now the centre of a separate 
district (since 6 March 1941; 3,800sqkm.) and the 
centre of an important cotton-growing area. Since 
1937/38 there have been petroleum finds in the area 
(comp. W. Leimbach: Die Sowjetunion, Stuttgart 
1950, 340f., with map).. Today the town has a 
teachers’ training college, an agricultural college 
a:training college for women, an Uzbek theatre, a 
regional museum etc. 

Bibliography: BolSaja Sovetskaya Enciklope- 
diya}, ii, Moscow 1926, 279f., 2 ii, 1950, 423-6 
(with map and plates); Zap. Imp. Russk. Geogr. 
Ob-va, xxix, 41-78, 435 ff., 496-502; W. Barthold, 
Zwilf Vorlesungen tiber die Geschichte der Tiirken 
Mitielasiens, Berlin 1935, especially 141, 192, 221, 
(cf. index); A. Zeki Velidi Togan, Tiirk ili tarihi, 
Istanbul 1943, index; L. Kostenko, Turkestanskiy 
kray, St. Petersburg 1880. (B. SPULER) 
ANDJUMAN, a Persian word already in frequent 

use in the Skah-nama of Firdawsi (5th/11th century) 
in the sense of “meeting, assembly, army”. In 
modern times, it denoted primarily religious or 
confessional associations; then, at the beginning of 
the zoth century, at the time of the establishment 
of the parliamentary régime in Iran, political groups. 
One of the most celebrated of these groups was the 
andjuman-i milli (‘national club’’) of Tabriz, founded 
1:Ramadan 1324/17 December 1906, by the leaders 
of the constitutional movement; other groups, 
moved by the same liberal tendencies, were then 
organised in the principal provincial towns [see 
TRAN]. Later, other andjumans were set up by 
Persians in Istanbul and Bombay, and in India by 
the inhabitants of those parts. To-day, the term is 
applied primarily to learned or professional societies: 
the andjuman-i adabi-i Ivan (‘Persian Literary 
Society’’ preceded the foundation of the Farhang- 
istan-i Iran (‘Iranian Academy”) in 1355/1936; 
since 1346/1926, the andjuman-i athar-i milli (“‘Com- 
mittee for National Monuments”) has published 
scholarly editions of old texts (notably the works 
in Persian attributed to Avicenna). More recently, 
this term is also used for local associations, for 
example andjuman-i Khurdsaniha (‘Association of 
the People of Khurasan resident in Tehran’). 

Bibliography: As. Fr. B., May 1908, 175-6; 
RMM (National Club of Tabriz), May 1907, 1-9; 
August, 116-7; January 1908, 85, 161; March, 
597; May, 167; Sept. 745; Oct. 291; Nov. 534; 
Women’s Club: August 1905, 145; May 1907, 
311, 379; Nov. 569; Muslim Associations of India: 
Nov. 1906, 77-8; Nov.-Dec. 1907, 579; Jan. 1908, 
172; March 600). (H. Mass&) 
The term is also used in Turkey, where it is pro- 

nounced Endjtimen, In 1267/1851 the first modern 
academy of letters and sciences in the Middle East 
was created in Istanbul, under the name of 
Bndjtimen-i Ddnish. Inspired by Ahmed Djewdet 
Pasha [q.v.], it was modelled on the French Academy, 
with forty Turkish members and a number of 
corresponding members, including such European 
orientalists as Hammer, Bianchi, and Redhouse. 
Its programme included the encouragement of the 
letters and sciences in Turkey and the advancement 
of the Turkish language. The Academy was first 
mooted at the Council of Education (Medjlis-i 
Ma“Grif) in 1261/1845, and was formally authorised 
by an trade of 27 Radjab 1267/26 May 1851. It was 
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publicly inaugurated on 19 Ramadan 1267-18 July 
1851, with a speech by Mustafa Reshid Pasha, 
indicating the part the academy was to play in the 
renovation of Turkey. Its work was however impeded 
by the political instability of the time, and it petered 
out in 1279/1862 without having accomplished much 
more than the sponsorship of a few books, which 
included the Ottoman Grammar of Djewdet and 
Fuad Pashas, part of the history of Diewdet Pasha 
and his Turkish translation of the Prolegomena of 
Ibn Khaldin. After the revolution of 1908 a number 
of learned societies appeared, the most important of 
which was the Ottoman Historical Society (Ta°>rikh-i 
“Othmani Endjiimeni), founded in rgrt. 

The term Endjiimen was also used in Turkey 
for various parliamentary and administrative com- 
mittees, for the standing provincial and municipal 
committees, and for certain educational committees 
operating under the Ministry of Education. Such were 
the Endjiimen-i Teftish we-Mu‘dyene, (established 
1299/1882, and the provincial and local educational 
committees (Ma‘arif Endjtimeni) established in 
1328/1910 to initiate and supervise elementary 
education.—The word was also used for certain clubs 
founded on the European model, the first of which 
appears to have been the Endjtimen-i Ulfet, founded 
in Istanbul in 1287/1870. In recent yars it has been 
replaced in most contexts by words of Western 
or Turkish origin. 

Bibliography: Mahmid Djewad, Ma‘arif-1 
SUmimiyye Nezdreti Tarikhte-i Teshkilat we 
Idjr@ati, Istanbul 1338, 44 ff. and 213; Lutfi, 
Tanzimatdan sofirva Turkiyede Ma‘arif Teshkilatt, 
T.O.E.M., 16th year, no. 94, p. 302; Cevdet Pasa, 
Tezdkir 1-12 (ed. Cavid Baysun), Ankara 1953, 
5, 13; Server Iskit, Tiirkiyede Nesriyat Harcketlert 
Tarihine bir Bakts, Istanbul 1939, 40-46; Enver 
Ziya Karal, Osmanlit Tarihi VI, Ankara 1954, 
170, 176-8; Ebu ’1-Ul& Mardin, Medeni Hukuk 
Cephesinden Ahmet Cevdet Pasa, Istanbul, 1946, 
37-41; A. Ubicini, Lettres sur la Turquie, Paris 
1853, Letter 9 and Document 15; Mehmet Zeki 
Pakalin, Osmanli Tarith Deyimleri ve Terimleri, I 
Istanbul 1946, 529-533. (B. LEwts) 


In India and Pakistan there have been and are 
several andjumans in different fields; the two most 
important, influential, and enduring are: 

(1) The Andjuman-1 Tarakki-1 Urdi which was 
founded in 1913 within the scientific section of the 
Mohammadan Educational Conference {itself esta- 
blished by Sir Sayyid Ahmad Kh4n) with Sir Thomas 
Arnold and Muhammad Shibli Nu‘mani as its first 
president and secretary respectively. Its aims were 
to defend the Urdi language against Hindi as the 
lingua franca of India, and to develop and enrich it. 
Under its impulse and auspices books were written 
in Urdi and various others were translated from the 
English. In 1912 the Andjuman moved its head- 
quarters from Aligarh to Awrangabad (Deccan) since 
when it ha been under the able and zealous secretary- 
ship of Mawlawi ‘Abd al-Hakk. In its new seat, 
where it was supported by the Haydarabad State, 
the Andjuman showed vigorous activity not only 
in writing and editing Urdi works and classics but 
also in translating from the English (some trans- 
lations were also made from the French, Arabic and 
Persian), works on history, philosophy, science and 
others of general interest. The Andjuman, thus, 
supplemented the work of the ‘Uthmaniyya Univer- 
sity (established 1918) which, in pursuance of its 


_ programme of giving all instruction in Urdi, con- 


centrated on translating texts rather than general 
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works. 


But, besides issuing a learned quarterly | 


called ‘‘Urdia’”’ (which still continues) and another 
entitled ‘Science’, and attempting to find means of 
improving Urda script and print, perhaps the most 
important pioneering work has been the publication 
of the lists of translations of scientific, philosophical 
and professional technical terms and the issuing of 
English-Urdt and Urdi-English Dictionaries, model- 
led on the Oxford Concise Dictionary of English. In 
1936, the Andjuman moved to Delhi and in 1948 
to Karachi, where an Urdi College has been esta- 
blished giving all instruction (including modern 
science) in Urdt and hoping to become a University. 

(2) The Andjuman-1 Himdyat-i Islam of Lahore, 
founded in 1884 under Sir Sayyid Ahmad Khan’s 
inspiration of spreading Western education among 
Muslims and working for their social welfare, 
established in 1912 the Islamiyya College at Lahore 
(and since the creation of Pakistan, has acquired 
another, a formerly Hindu College), where, like 
Aligarh, Western education was given along with 
the compulsory instruction of Islamic theology. The 
Andjuman has played, through its institutions and 
its leaders, an important role in the awakening of the 
Muslims of the Panjab. Besides High Schools for 
boys and girls, the Andjuman runs an Islamiyya 
College for Women, an Industrial School, a Tibbiyya 
College and Dispensary (on traditional lines but 
with sonie blend of modern medicine), an orphanage 
etc., and had a missionary school (Isha‘at-i Islam 
College). It also issues a weekly paper called Hima- 
yat-t Islam and has its own press. 

Bibliography : For (1) see a detailed account 

in Oriente Moderno, 1955, 331-43 and 536-48 

by A. Bausani, also Ta?rikh-t Adab-t Urdu by 

Ram Babi Saksena (Urdia translation by Muham- 

mad ‘Asfari, Nawalkishore, Lucknow 1929, 

392-4). For (2) see Pakistan by Dr. Gamal-Eddine 

Heyworth-Dunne, Cairo 1952, 38. 

({F.. RAHMAN) 

ANDKHDY, in Yakit, i, 372, Andakhadh, also 
written Addakhid and al-Nakhid, name of a town 
in Afghanistan situated in the northwestern province 
of Mazar-i Sharif. Located on the steppes sloping 
north some 50 kilometers to the Ami Darya (Oxus) 
river, this town of about 25,000 people is on the 
perennial Andkhiy river and along the motor road 
which joins Hardt, Maz4r-i Sharif and Kabal. Its 
modern fame is as a leading center of the karakul 
(lambskin) trade. The single structure of architectural 
interest and considerable antiquity is the domed 
shrine of Baba Wali Sahib, a local Moslem saint whose 
proper name may have been Baba Shukr Allah 
Abdal. 

Bibliography: Le Strange, 426, with references 

M. N. Kihi, Armaghan-+ Maymana, Maymana 

1949, 43-4, 54- (D. N. WiLBER) 

ANEIZA [see ‘uNaAyza]. 

ANFA the old name of Casablanca (Ar. al- 
Dar al-Bayda’, dial.: Dar 1-Béda), often written as 
Anafe in the Portuguese chronicles. The word, 
according to E, Laoust (REI, 1939) is a variant of 
the Berber afa «summit, hillock», which induces one 
to place the early site on the hill now occupied by 
the residential quarter called «upper Anfa». Marmol 
attributes the foundation to the Carthaginians, 
Leo to the Romans, but neither theory is supported 
by any text or archaeological remains. Al-Zayy4ni 
ascribes it to the Zandta amirs, and places it at the 
end of the ist/7th century, but does not quote his 
sources. Al-Idrisi mentions the port, already busy 
with the export of cereals. Nothing is known of the 
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part played by the town during the episode of the 
Baraghwata. Under the Marinids, it figures as the 
capital of the province of Tamasn4; it had fortifi- 
cations, a governor, and a kédi; Abu ’l-Hasan built 
a madrasa there. In the anarchy which accompanied 
the decline of the dynasty, the town became virtually 
independent, and formed a small corsair republic. 
The Portuguese decided to terminate the activities 
of the corsairs, and in 1468 or 1469, during the reign 
of Alfonso V, an expedition led by the tnfante 
D. Fernando captured Anfa, which had been eva- 
cuated by its inhabitants. The Portuguese destroyed 
the town, razed the ramparts and re-embarked. 
Several authors state that they returned in 1515 
and occupied the town until the middle of the 
18th century. This is a legend, probably having its 
origin in the plan actually conceived by the Portu- 
guese in 1515 of reoccupying Anfa and building 
there a stronghold when they had completed that 
of al-Ma‘mira. Their setback at the latter place 
forced them to abandon their plan. Anfa remained 
deserted and in ruins until its reconstruction by the 
sultan Sidi Muhammad b. ‘Abd Allah, in the 18th 
century, when it assumed the name of al-Dar al- 
Bayda? [q.v.]. 

Bibliography: Idrisi, Descr. de V Afr. et de 
VEsp., ed. and tr. into French by Dozy and de 
Goeje, 1866, 84; Marmol, L’Afrique, trans. into 
French by Perrot d’Ablancourt, 1667, ii, 140; 
Leo Africanus, Descr. de l’Afrique, ed. Scheffer, 
1897, ii, 9-13; Une description géographique du 
Maroc @’Az-Zyény, trans. into Fr. by Coufourier, 
AM, 1906, 452; E. Lévi-Provencal, Un nouveau 
texte d'histoire mérinide: le Musnad a’Ibn Marztk, 
Hesp. 1925, 69; David Lopes, in Histéria de 
Portugal, edited by Damido Peres, 1932, iii, 
536-7; Robert Ricard, Sources inédites de l’ histoire 
du Maroc, ist series, Dynastie sa’dienne, Portugal, 
V, 1933, Pp. XV-xvi. (A. ADAM) 
ANGELS [see MALA?1Ka]. 

ANGORA [see ANKARA]. 

ANHALWARA, in Arabic and Persian literature 
NAHRWALA, modern Patan (pop., 1951 census, 
43,044), situated 20°51’N, 72°11’E on the left 
bank of the Saraswati in the Mihsdna district of 
Bombay State, was the headquarters city of the 
Muslim wildyat of Gudjarat from 699/1299 to 
816-817/1413-1414 when Ahmad Shah, grandson of 
Muzaffar Khan, the first of the independent sultans 
of Gudjarat, made Ahmadabad his capital. 

History. Hindu and Jain tradition ascribes the 
foundation of Anhalwara to the Cavada ruler 
Vanaraja in either 128/746 or 148/765 (see K. M. 
Munshi, The Glory that was Gurjaradesa, 11, Bombay, 
1944). Capital of the Chaulukya-Solanki dynasty 
from the beginning of the 4th/middle of the 
toth century, Anhalwdra was abandoned to 
Mahmid of Ghaznin by Bhimadeva in 416/1025, but 
Mahmid, intent upon Somnath, paused there only 
to replenish his supplies. Although Kutb al-Din 
Aybak plundered the city in 593/1196-7, the defi- 
nitive Muslim conquest by the forces of the sultan 
of Dihli did not occur until 699/1299, when Anhal- 
wara, ruled then by the Chaulukya-Vaghelas, was 
sacked by Ulugh Khan and Nusrat Khan, generals 
of Sultan ‘Ala? al-Din Khaldji. (See K. S. Lal, 
History of the Khaljis, Allahabad, 1950, on the date 
of this conquest). For a century Anhalwira remained 
within Dihli’s area of paramountcy. Under the 
descendants of the wali Muzaffar Khan, who formally 
proclaimed himself independent in 810/1407, Anhal- 
wara sank to a djagir; after Akbar’s conquest of 
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Gudjarat in 980/1572, it became the centre of the 
satkar of Pattan in the s#ba of Gudjarat. (See 
A‘n-i-Akbari, ed. H. Blochmann, Calcutta, 1877). 

Buildings. The Muslim remains at Anhalwara date 
from the beginning of the 8th/14th century. The 
Adina or Djami‘ Masdjid, built of white marble 
c. 705/1305, was destroyed by thé Mahrattas in the 
tath/18th century and was used as a quarry for 
the modern town walls. The Gumada und Shaykh 
Djodh masdjids still stand, but the most magni- 
ficent Muslim construction now at Anhalwara is 
the Khan Sarowar, ‘‘a really noble sheet of water’’, 
1228 by 1273 feet, given its present form by Akbar’s 
foster brother Mirza ‘Aziz Kdka between 997/1589 
and 1002/1594. 

Bibliography: H. C. Ray, Dynastic History 
of Northern India, II. Calcutta 1936; H. Cousens 
and J. Burgess, Archaeological Antiquities of 
Northern Gujarat, Archaeological Survey of 
Western India, IX, 1903. Bombay Gazetteer, VII, 
(Baroda), Bombay 1883. M.S. Commissariat, 
A History of Gujarat, London 1938. 

(P. Harpy) 

ANI, ancient Armenian capital, whose 
ruins lie on the right bank of the Arpa-Cay (called 
by the Armenians Akhuryan) at about 20 miles from 
the point where that river joins the Araxes. A sug- 
gestion has been made that the town may owe its 
name to a temple of the Iranian goddess Andhita 
(the Greek Anaitis). The site was inhabited in the 
pre-Christian period, for pagan tombs have been 
found in the immediate vicinity of the town. As a 
fortress Ani is mentioned as early as the 5th century 
A.D. Its foundation was conditioned by its position 
between the ravine of Tsalkotzadzor, through which 
a stream coming from the hills of Aladja flows 
towards the Arpa-Cay, and the steep bank of that 
river. In the ensuing centuries the princely house of 
the Kamsarakan (connected with the Arshakids) had 
a castle at Ani, and the foundations of this building 
erected of stone blocks without mortar right on the 
rock, have been discovered. The oldest portion of 
the structure seems to be a little church which may 
have been built before the 7th century castle, and 
later used by the Kamsarakan as a house-chapel. 

From the 8th century onward the district of Ani, 
like the rest of Armenia, was under the suzerainty 
of the caliphs. During this period the dynasty of the 
Bagratids succeeded in gradually consolidating their 
possessions and establishing direct relations with the 
caliphs. In A.D. 887 the Bagratid Ashot, “prince of 
the princes of Armenia and Georgia’, was proclaimed 
king by the nobles of his country and confirmed in 
this dignity by the caliph. The son of this first king, 
Smbat (called by Arabic authors Sanbat b. Ashit), 
was crucified in the year 914 by the governor Yusuf 
b. Abi ’1-S4dj, whose act is stigmatised as tyranny 
and rebellion against God and His Prophet” by Ibn 
Hawkal, 252. Even under Smbat the kingdom of the 
Bagratids is said to have included the whole region 
from Dwin (Arab. Dabil) to Bardha‘a reaching 
southwards as far as the frontiers of Mesopotamia 
(al-Djazira; thus al-Istakhri, 188, 194). The son of 
the murdered king, “the Iron’? Ashot, succeeded, 
partly with Byzantine assistance, in reconquering 
his kingdom; as ruler of Armenia he bore the Persian 
title shahanskah (king of kings) which had already 
been conferred on his predecessor and rival, Ashot, 
son of Shapuh, by Sabuk, the successor of Yusuf. 

In the first half of the 9th century the Bagratid 
Ashot Msaker (‘the meat-eater’) bought the district 
of Ant from the Kamsarakan; but only under Ashot 
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III (961-77) did Ani become the royal capital. The 
wall which is still extant was built by Smbat II 
(977-89); the site of an older wall erected in 964 has 
been fixed by the excavations of 1893, and a com- 
parison of the areas enclosed by the two walls 
indicates the rapid growth of the population. At a 
later period, town life overstepped the comparat- 
ively narrow space within the walls. The Bagratids 
built several bridges over the Arpa-Cay thus enabling 
the trade between Trebizond and Persia to take the 
shorter route through Ani instead of passing through 
Dwin. The zenith of the Bagratids and their capital 
was reached under Gagik I (990-1020); from 993 
onwards Ani was the residence of the Catholicos of 
Armenia. As numerous inscriptions prove, Gagik 
retained the Persian title of shahdnshah which also 
appears in an Armenian form (ark‘ayits ark‘ai); he 
was also styled “king of the Armenians and Georg- 
ians”. The remains of a church erected by Gagik in 
IOOI were excavated in 1905 and 1906; among them 
was found a statue of the king, with the model of 
the temple in his hand, and wearing a Muslim turban; 
the same headgear is also found in a relief portrait 
of his predecessor Smbat II, preserved in the 
monastery of Halbat. 

Under Gagik’s successors the kingdom rapidly 
decayed and in 1044 it became a part of the Byzantine 
empire but the growth of the town of Ani was 
further encouraged by the Byzantine governors 
(catapans): an Armenian inscription ascribes to the 
catapan Aaron the erection of a magnificent aqueduct 
conducting water from the hills of Aladja to the 
town. 

The Greek rule was ended by the sultan Alp 
Arslan who conquered and destroyed Ani in the year 
1064; according to Ibn al-Athir, x, 27, the town 
possessed at that time 500 churches. In 1072, a year 
after the defeat of the emperor Romanos Diogenes, 
the sultan sold Ani to the Muslim dynasty of the 
Shaddadids [g.v.], and down to the end of the 12th 
century the town remained (apart from a few 
interruptions) the residence of a branch of that 
family. At that period the town had two mosques, 
one of which collapsed during the second half of the 
16th century; the other, which had survived, was 
used (since 1907) as a museum for the objects 
discovered during the excavations. There are also 
Christian buildings belonging to the same period; 
the Shaddadids acted as beneficent rulers even 
towards their Christian subjects, and being related 
by marriage with the Bagratids, they were recog- 
nised by the Christian population as native and 
lawful kings. The walls of the town were repaired and 
furnished with some towers during their rule. 

Ant was for the first time conquered by the 
Georgians in 1124, under David II, who laid the 
foundation of the power of the Georgian kings; the 
town was given as a fief to the Armenian family of 
the Zak‘arids, (in Georgian: Mkhargrdzeli = Long- 
imani), who extended the walls of the town so as to 
reach the steep banks of the Arpa-Cay. The Armenian 
tradition ignores the fact that the Georgian rulers 
(like their Greek predecessors) favoured the Greek- 
Orthodox tendency, which accordingly predominated 
in the architecture of the period. There was no 
religious persecution of Muslims during this period, 
just as there had been no persecution of Christians 
under the Shaddadids; a Muslim contemporary, 
whose gloss is found in Ibn Hawkal, 242, confirms 
that the Georgian king protected Islam against all 
injury, and made no distinction between Muslim 
and Georgian. Probably in connection with the 
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foundation of the Trebizond Empire (1204), Ani 
became an important centre of international trade; 
see A. Manandian, O torgovle i gorodakh Armenii*, 
Erevan 1954, 278. 

Ani was besieged unsuccessfully by the Kh*arizm- 
shah Djalal al-Din in 1226, and conquered by the 
Mongols in 1239; but even after this conquest the 
town remained for a time in the possession of the 
Zak‘arids; an inscription on the main gate shows 
that at a later period it was considered the ‘private 
domain’ (khkdss-indj#) of the Mongol rulers of 
Persia; but it never regained its former importance. 
According to tradition, Ani was finally destroyed by 
an earthquake in the year 1319; but both inscriptions 
and coins of a later date have been found. A variety 
of copper coins struck at Ani by the I/khan Sulayman 
(1339-1344) is called by the Turks “monkey-coin” 
(maymtin sikkesi), the coins bearing the image of 
a hairy figure. Coins bearing the name of Ani were 
struck as late as the 14th century by the Djala’ir, 
and even in the 15th century by the Kara Koyunlu, 
though actually the mint must have stood outside 
the town, perhaps in the fortress of Maghazberd 
(less than 2 miles from Ani). The excavations have 
shown that, after the decay of the palaces and 
churches, a rude and miserable population had built 
their dwellings on the ruins. At the time of Ker 
Porter’s visit (November 1817) it was possible to 
distinguish these houses and their separate rooms, 
as well as the streets of the later period, which are 
but 12-14 feet wide. Later the name of Ani was 
preserved only by a Muslim sttlement standing 
near the ruins. After the war of 1877-8 Ani was 
incorporated in Russia, but restored to Turkey by 
the treaty of 1921. It is now in the kad@ of Arpacay 
in the wildyet of Kars, and has a population of 
ca. 350. 

Bibliography: Accounts of the history of 
Ani are chiefly found in Armenian sources, 
especially in Stephan Asolik, a contemporary of 
king Gagik I. The Arabic and Persian accounts 
are extremely scanty, and the town is not ment- 
ioned by the Arabic geographers of the 9th and 
roth centuries; Yakit, i, 70, gives Ani a single 
line; Hamd Allah Mustawfi, Nuzhat 93, states 
merely that the district has a cold climate and 
produces much corn and little fruit. The only 
Islamic source containing firsthand material on 
Ani in the 6th/rzth century is al-Fariki’s Ta°rikh 
Mayyafarikin, Br. Mus., Or. 5803 and Or. 6310; 
see also the didactic chronicle by the local 
scholar Burhan al-Din Anawi (Anis al-Kulibd, 
written in Persian in 608/1211, and described by 
F, Kopriilii in Bell., 1943, 379-521). Cf. also Ibn 
al-Athir, x, 27 (not quite accurate). See Minorsky, 
Studies in Caucasian History 1953, 79-106. 

The ruins were first visited in 1693 by Gemelli- 
Carreri (Collection de tous les voyages faits autour 
du monde, ii, Paris 1788, 94) and described at 
length in 1817 by Ker Porter (Travels, i, London 
1821, 172-5). In 1839 plans of the town were 
sketched by Texier (Voyages en Arménie, Paris 
1842, Atlas, plate no. 14) and in 1844 by Abich 
(cf. M. Brosset, Rapports sur un voyage dans la 
Géorgie et dans VArménie, St. Petersburg 1851, 
Atlas, plate no. 23 and Brosset, Les ruines d’Ani, 
St. Petersburg 1860, Atlas, plate no. 30). The 
Christian monuments were described by Muravyev, 
aruziya 1 Armeniya, St. Petersburg 1848; for the 
Muslim inscriptions see Khanykov (in 1848), cf. 
Mélanges Asiatiques, i, 7off. and M. Brosset, 
Rapports etc., 3-e rapport, 121-50); the Album 


compiled by Kastner (1850) contains pictures of 
architectural monuments on 36 leaves, and a 
collection of Armenian, Arabic, Persian and 
Georgian inscriptions on 11 leaves (cp. Brosset, 
Les ruines d’Ani, 10-63). Among Armenian 
writers Nerses Sarkisyan and Sarkis Dijalalyantz 
collected Armenian inscriptions, and their material 
was used in Alishan’s historical work on the 
history of the town (Venice 1855, in Armenian, cp. 
Brosset in Mélanges Asiatiques, iv, 392-412), 
now obsolete. 

Russian excavations began in 1892 and were 
carried on systematically by Prof. N. Y. Marr in 
1904-1917. Their results were published in 
numerous reports in Russian periodicals and in a 
special series (Aniyskaya seriya) containing guide 
books and studies by Marr, J. Orbeli, Barthold etc. 
In more detail see N. Marr, Ani. Kniznaya 
istoriya goroda i raskopki, Moscow 1934, and the 
architectural studies by Toros T‘oramanian (in 
Armenian), Erevan 1942-4. V. and I. Kratch- 
kovsky, Is arabskoy epigrafiki v Ani, in the 
presentation volume to N.. Y. Marr, Moscow 1935, 
671-93. (W. BarTHOLD-[V. Mrnorsky}) 
ANIMALS [see HAYAWAN[. 


ANIS, the pen-name of Mir Basar ‘ALi, Urdu 
poet of Lucknow, India, who was noted chiefly as 
a writer of marthiyas or elegies on the tragic fate of 
Husayn b. SAli and other martyrs of Karbala. He 
was born at Fyzabad (Faydabad) in 1216/1801 or 
1217/1802; but, in his early manhood, migrated to 
Lucknow, where he enjoyed the patronage of the 
Shi‘ite rulers of Oudh and their nobles. When the 
kingdom of Oudh was annexed by the British in 
1856, he left Lucknow and visited many other places 
like Patna, Benares, Allahabad and Hyderabad- 
Deccan; but ultimately returned to his favourite 
city in bis old age and died there in 1291/1874. 

The chief merits of his poetry lie in the beauty and 
appropriateness of his diction, the perfection of his 
art, his remarkable powers of description, his success- 
ful delineation of character and the striking use of 
rhetorical figures. The emotional effect of his 
marthiyas was heightened by the forceful and 
dramatic manner in which he recited them in the 
presence of large audiences. In his special branch of 
poetry, Anis had a serious rival in the person of his 
contemporary Dabir [g.v.]. Each poet had thousands 
of enthusiastic partisans, who maintained that he 
was superior to his rival. The citizens of Lucknow 
were thus divided into two camps, the Anisites and 
the Dabirites, each extolling the qualities of its own 
favourite poet. Opinion is still divided on their 
relative merits; but there is general agreement that 
they share the honour of raising the Urdu marthiya 
to its greatest heights and that their cultivation of 
the poetic art undoubtedly contributed to the 
refinement and enrichment of the Urdu language. 

The works of Anis were published under the title, 
Marathi Anis, in four volumes at Lucknow in 1876, 
and have been reissued several times since then, 
There is another edition in three volumes by S. ‘Ali 
Haydar Jabataba’i (Badayiin 1921-30). A good idea 
of his writings may also be obtained from Waki‘at-< 
Karbala, a volume of selections so arranged by 
S. Manzir ‘Ali Kakawrawi as to make a single 
connected story (2nd ed., Lucknow 1342). 

Bibliography: R. B. Saksena, A History of 

Urdu Literature, Allahabad 1940, 126-130, 131- 

33; T. G. Bailey, A History of Urdu Literature 

No. 152, Calcutta 1932; M. Husayn Azad, 4d-4 

Hayat, Lahore c. 1880; Shibli Nu‘mani, Muwé- 
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zana-t Anis o-Dabir, Agra 1906; S. Nazir al-Hasan 
Fawk, al-Mizan, Aligarh, n.d.; Amdjad ‘Ali Ash- 
hari, Haydt-i Anis, Agra 1907; Mir Mahdi Hasan 
Ahsan, Waki?at Anis, Lucknow 1908; L. Sri Ram, 
Khumkhana-i Jawid, vol. i, Delhi 1325; S. Mas‘id 
Hasan Ridawi, Réh-i Anis, Allahabad 1931; Amir 
Ahmad ‘Alawi, Yadgar-i Anis, Lucknow 1353; S. 
“Abd al-Hayy, Gul-1 Ra‘né, Azamgarh 1370; Abu 
*1-Layth Siddiki, Lakhnaw ka Dabistan-i Sha‘iri, Ali- 
garh 1944; S. Muhammad ‘Abbas, ed., Rubaiyyat 
Mir Anis, Lucknow 1948. (SH. INAYATULLAH) 
SANKA? (often followed by mughrib as an epithet 
or in iddfa) a fabulous bird approximating 
to the phoenix, which was also located by the Greeks 
in the deserts of Arabia. The belief in this creature 
is of long-standing among the Arabs, who connect 
it with the Ashab al-Rass [q.v.], but it received its 
confirmation in a hadith reported by Ibn ‘Abbas 
(al-‘Mas‘idi, Muridj, iv, 19 ff.), which states that, 
created by God, the ‘anka?, in the beginning endowed 
with all perfections, had become a plague; one of 
the prophets of the ‘Interval’ (fatra), either Khalid 
b. Sinan or Hanzala b. Safwan, is credited with 
having put an end to the havoc wrought by this 
species of bird. After Islam, the Sanka? was definitely 
assimilated with the simurgh, which plays some part 
in Iranian mythology, and probably with the Indian 
garuda, the mount of Vishnu; thus a Shi‘ite group, 
the Shumaytiyya (see al-Shahrastani, in the margin 
of Ibn Hazm, ii, 3), adopted it and included it 
among the attributes of the Hidden Imam. Some 
authors give precise descriptions of this bird, although 
recognizing that it is extinct, but others claim that 
the Fatimids possessed specimens of it in their 
zoological gardens; there is no doubt that it is a 
type of heron. 

Bibliography: Djahiz, Hayawan?, vii, 102 ff. 
and index; idem, Tarbi< (Pellat\, index; Tha‘alibi, 
Thimadr, 356-7; Rasadil Ikhwan al-Safa?, ii, 190-1; 
Maydani, Amthal, Cairo 1352, i, 210; Kazwini 
(Wiistenfeld), i, 419-20; Damiri, s.v. 

(Cu. PELiat) 

‘ANKABOT (a.), the spider. Al-Kazwini and 
al-Damiri mention several species, the most dan- 
gerous of which is the poisonous tarantula, al- 
Rutatla or al-Ruthaila?. Al-Damiri also describes 
a fieldspider of reddish colour with fine hair on 
its body; at the head it has four claws with which 
it bites; it digs a nest in the ground, and seizes 
its prey by night. The weaving spiders make their 
webs according to mathematical rules; according to 
some the male spins the warp and the female the 
woof; according to others the female only is capable 
of making a web; as material they use spittle. When 
the web is finished the spider sits down in a corner 
waiting for a fly to enter the web, and pounces on 
it at once. Others suspend themselves on threads, 
others sit motionless on the ground and catch their 
prey at a jump; after rendering it helpless by 
entangling it in their web they carry it off to their lair 
and suck its blood. According to al-Djahiz the spiders 
young are among the most wonderful of existing 
things because they are able to spin without being 
taught. The spider lays eggs out of which come small 
worms which, after three days, change into spiders; 
the act of copulation lasts a very long time, Damiri 
describes how the male approaches the female.— 
Spiders webs are applied to external wounds to 
Stay the flow of blood; they are also used for 
polishing cornished silver. The spiders themselves 
when pounded, are said to be a good remedy 
against mucous fever etc.—According to the 
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tradition a spider once saved Muhammad from a 
great danger. When during the Hidjra he and 
Abi Bakr had sought refuge in a cave the 
Kuraish who pursued him found a spider web in 
its opening. They therefore gave up the search 
thinking that no one could have entered the cave 
a short time previously. This and similar legends 
are founded on the fact that the spider makes its 
web with extraordinary rapidity.—Sdrat al-‘An- 
Rabit is the title of sira 29. See also ASTURLAB. 
Bibliography: Djahiz, Hayawdn, index; 

Kazwini, ed. Wiistenfeld, I, 439; Damiri, Cairo 

1298, vi, 132 ff. (J. Ruska) 

ANKARA (Greek and Latin Ancyra, modern 
Greek Angora; known as Ankira, Ankiriyya and 
also as Kal‘at al-Salasil, ‘‘fortress of the chains’, 
to the Arab geographers; in Turkish times formerly 
Engiiriye, Engiiri, Engiirii, forms which also occa- 
sionally appeared on coinage), town in the district 
of Galatia, in central Anatolia, capital of the 
Turkish Republic (at the same time of a wildyet); 
38° 55’ N, 32°55’ E; 835 m. above sea level. It is 
situated near the northern edge of the central 
Anatolian steppe where three small rivers meet: the 
Bent Deresi or Hatip Suyu, the Incesu (Indje Su) 
and the Cubuk Suyu, which subsequently flow into 
the Sakarya under the name of Ankara (formerly 
Engiirii] Suyu (or Cayt). It is at the foot and on the 
slopes of a mountain which lies-north to south and 
rises towards the north, being crowned at its summit 
by an extensive castle. This summit is 978 m. above 
sea level and 110 m. above the valley of the neigh- 
bouring Hatip Deresi. The other side of the valley 
is flanked by a second hill, called Hizirlik ( Khidirlik). 

Ankara has probably always been a centre for the 
caravans going through Anatolia in all directions, 
and thus also a political centre. The old town— 
dating back to prehistoric times—was situated on 
the plateau of the castle hill; it gradually spread over 
the slope outside the fortifications and even to the 
western side of the plain at its foot. The original 
layout of the castle itself may well date back to the 
prehistoric period. In its present form it dates back 
to Byzantine days, and it was frequently extended 
and restored in Saldjaik times. Its walls contain many 
ancient remains. There are three distinct parts: the 
“outer castle’ (Dish Kal‘e) which can be reached by 
the Hisar Kapfsi, whose walls encircle the castle to 
the south and to the west; the “inner castle’ (Ié 
Kale), a fairly regular rectangle; and, on the crest 
of the mountain to the north, the citadel, called Ak 
Kal‘e (‘‘white castle’). 

Ancyra, at one time the capital of the Galatian 
tribe of the Tectosages, and later within the sphere 
of power of the Pontic King Mithridates, was finally 
incorporated into the Roman Empire in the year 
25 B.C. It was then embellished with the buildings 
required by a Roman town. Of those which survive, 
the one deserving most mention is the temple of 
Roma and Augustus, erected on older foundations. 
On its walls we find the most famous of all antique 
inscriptions: the Monumentum Ancyranum, an 
account (in Latin and in Greek) given by the Emperor 
Augustus of his reign. In Christian times the temple 
was converted into a church; in Muslim times, the 
building was the seat of a Dervish saint, Hadjdji 
Bayram Wali, whose térbe and mosque stand beside 
the ruined temple. A column (Bilkis Minaresi) 
erected by Emperor Julian (or Jovian ?) should also 
be mentioned. The foundations of a large Roman 
bath have recently been discovered on the road 
towards the north (to Cankiri). 
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In the year A.D. 51 Ancyra was visited by St. Paul, 
who founded one of the oldest Christian communities 
there—to which he addressed his Epistle to the 
‘Galatians. Christianity survived in this town until 
the First World War. 

In A.D. 620 Ancyra was taken by the Persian 
King Khusraw II Parwiz on his campaign against 
Asia Minor. After his defeat near Niniveh A.D. 627 
he had to withdraw from the country—hence also 
from Ancyra. Subsequently Ancyra—capital of the 
Bukellarion theme—frequently suffered at the hands 
of Arab raiders, As early as 654, the Arabs held the 
town for a short space of time. In 806, the Caliph 
Harin al-Rashid besieged and plundered the town; 
as did his son, the Caliph al-Mu‘tasim, in 838. In 
871 the town was plundered by the Paulicians of 
Thephrike (Diwrigi), and in 931 it was threatened 
by the Arabs of Tarsis. 

Ancyra came under Turkish supremacy after the 
Emperor Romanus IV was defeated by the Saldjak 
Sultan Alp Arslan, near Malazgerd, in 1071 (the 
exact date is not known—the city was still Byzantine 
in 1073). During the First Crusade, however, it was 
re-conquered for the Byzantine Emperor by Raymond 
of Toulouse in 1101. Soon afterwards (it is not 
known exactly when), the city reverted to the Turks: 
first the Saldjiks; then, in 1127, the Danishmendids; 
and finally, after the death of the Danishmendid 
Malik Muhammad Ghazi (1143), back to the Saldjaks. 
When the Rim Saldjik empire was divided up 
under Kilidj Arslan II (1190), Ankara went to his 
son Muhyi ’]-Din Mas‘ad. In 1204, however, it was 
taken from him by his brother Rukn al-Din Sulayman 
Shah, who re-unified the Rim Saldjak empire. The 
oldest dateable work of Ram Saldjik art is of the 
time of Prince Mas‘id (Safar 594/Dec. 1197-Jan. 
1198), a wooden minbar in the so-called ‘Ala? al-Din 
mosque in the fortress of Ankara. 

After the death of the Sultan Kaykhusraw I in 
1210, his son ‘Ala? al-Din Kaykobad—revolting 
against his elder brother, the Sultan ‘Izz al-Din 
Kaykawis I—obtained the fortress of Ankara. After 
a year’s siege, however, the city had to surrender to 
the other brother and Kaykobad was imprisoned in 
Malatya, whence he returned only after the death of 
Kaykawis (in 1219) to succeed to the throne, His 
reign (1219-37) introduced the Golden Age of the 
Rim Saldjik Empire. It is commemorated by the 
“White Bridge’ (Ak Képrii) over the Cubuk Suyu, 
of 619/1222, an hour’s journey to the north-east of 
Ankara. This bridge connects Ankara with Beypazar 
and the west. It cannot be stated with any degree 
of certainty whether the beautiful bridge over the 
Kiztt Irmak near Képriikéy (to the south-east of 
Ankara) on the road to Kirshehir and Kayseri, the 
Cesnigir Képriisii, is of the same period. It bears no 
inscription but its name may well refer to the amir 
Sayf al-Din Ayna Cashnegir who is repeatedly 
mentioned by Ibn Bibi, e.g. in connection with the 
handing over of Ankara to Kaykawis I (Ibn Bibi, 
ed. Houtsma, index). 

The large so-called Arslan-Khane mosque, outside 
the gate to the fortress (which may be regarded as 
the main Friday Mosque for the area of the city 
lying outside the fortress), dates from the late 
Saldjik period, when the empire had sunk to the 
position of a protectorate of the Mongol Ilkhan 
Empire of Iran. It is a mosque with wooden pillars 
and with open beam work, containing a beautiful 
wooden minbar which was donated by two brothers 
belonging to the Akhis in the year 689/1290. It also 
contains a mikradb with beautiful faience facing. The 


Kizilbey Djami‘ is of roughly the same period. Its 
minbar bears an inscription of 699/1299-1300 
mentioning a certain amir Ya‘kib b. ‘Ali Shir as 
donor. He was possibly a member of the Turkmen 
dynasty of the Germiyan-oghlu. Towards the end 
of the 13th century the Saldjik rule appears to have 
been merely nominal, whilst other rulers made their 
influence felt in Ankara, such as the Germiyanid 
Ya‘kiib and the members of the Akhi fraternity [g.v.]. 

In the beginning of the 14th century, after the 
collapse of the empire of the Saldjiks of Rim, 
Ankara belonged to that part of Anatolia which was 
incorporated into the Mongol Ilkhan empire of 
Iran. There are coins made in Ankara for the 
Ilkhans from the year 703/1304 to 742/1342. There 
is also a Persian inscription of the Ilkhan Abia 
Sa‘id (over the entrance to the fortress) dated 
730/1330, in which the taxes payable by the popu- 
lation are recorded (cf. W. Hinz, in Bell., 1949, 
745 ff.). The [khan rule extended over the area 
towards the west, beyond Ankara, as far as Siwri- 
hisar. After the collapse of the Ilkhan Empire, 
Ankara belonged to the territory of the amir (after 
1341, Sultan) Eretna of Siwds, and his descendants. 
It may be assumed, however, that the rule over 
Ankara of both the Ilkhans and the Eretnids, was 
merely one of military occupation and tax collec- 
tion, whilst the actual government remained in the 
hands of rich merchants and craftsmen of the city 
who were able to exercise considerable influence 
through the Akhi organisation, Akhi Sharaf al-Din 
(d. 751/1350) appears to have been the most promi- 
nent personality. He made donations to the main 
mosque in Ankara, the Arslan-Khane mosque, and 
he lies buried in a ttirbe beside this mosque. In the 
inscription on his wooden sarcophagus (now in the 
ethnographical museum in Ankara), he calls himself 
akhi mu‘azzam. 

According to John Cantacuzenus (ed. Bonn, iii, 
284), Ankara is supposed to have been occupied for 
the first time by the Ottomans in 1354 under 
Stileyman, the son of Orkhan, but the Ottoman 
chronicles make no mention of this. This occupation, 
if it occured, can only have been a temporary one. 
It was not until the beginning of the reign of Murad I 
(762/1361) that Ankara became Ottoman. The early 
chronicler Neshri (ed. Taeschner, i, 52, ii, 80 (57) 
reports that Ankara was at that time in the hands 
of the Akhis, and that they handed it over to Murad 
Beg. Murad’s rule in Ankara in the year 763/1361-2 
is proved by an inscription in the ‘Ala? al-Din 
mosque in the fortress. In the early days of Ottoman 
tule, the wealthy Akhi families seem to have retained 
some influence in Ankara, as we can gather from 
inscriptions in the mosques they built (such as that 
of a certain Akhi Ya‘kib of 794/1391 and a certain 
Akhi Evran of 816/1433). Later on there is no mention 
of them. 

On July 20th 1402, there took place, on the Cubuk 
Owasl, north of Ankara, the battle in which Timar 
defeated Bayezid I and took him prisoner. During 
the time of the subsequent fights between Bayezid’s 
sons, Ankara belonged to the area of Mehmed 
Celebi. On various occasions he had to defend the 
city against his brothers, in 1404 against ‘Is 
Celebi, in 1406 against the amir Siileyman. During 
the quarrels between Sultan Bayezid If and his 
brother Djem, the governor of Ankara decided in 
favour of Djem in 1482, until Bayezid succeeded in 
conquering the city. During the reign of Ahmed I, 
Ankara became the centre of a revolt led by a native 
of the town, a robber chieftain by name of Kalender- 
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oghlu. This revolt spread over most of Anatolia (1607) 
until it was put down by the Grand Vizier Kuyudju 
Murad Pasha in 1608. 

The most prominent higure i in Ottoman Ankara is 
Hadjdii Bayram Wali (¢.v.] (753/1352 to 833/1429-30), 
the founder of the darwish order of the Bayramiyya. 
His tiérbe and the mosque belonging to it (an 
attractive building with a tiled roof and a flat 
wooden ceiling inside, built in the beginning of the 
15th century) are close up against the ruins of the 
temple of Augustus. 

There are a number of small and medium sized 
mosques of Ottoman times in Ankara, Amongst 
these some are worthy of special mention, such as 
the ‘Imaret Djdmi‘ (built in 831/1427-28 by a certain 
Karadja Beg, perhaps the one killed in the battle of 
Varna in 848/1445) in the style of an ancient Ottoman 
mosque: on a | shaped plan, and the mosque of 
Djenabi Ahmed Pasha, also called Yeni or Kurshunlu 
Djami‘. This was built in 973/1565-66 by Sinan, the 
gteatest of Ottoman architects. It has one dome, 
and beside it stands the #irbe of its founder (d. 969/ 
1$61-62; concerning mosque and f#tirbe see Hikmet 
Turhan Daglioglu and A. Saim Ulgen, in Vakiflar 
Dergisi, ii, 1942, 213-22; E. Egli, Sinan, Der 
Baumeister osmanischer Glanzseit, Stuttgart [1954], 
86-8), Other ancient buildings of Ottoman times 
which deserve a mention here, are the khan (Kur- 
shunlu Khan, wak/iyye of 1159-1746; see A. Galanti, 
ii, 133) and the bedistan beside it, which are halfway 
up the fortress hill. Both these were in ruins until 
recently, when they were restored for use as a 
museum of antiquities. 

In Ottoman times, Ankara was the capital of a 
sandjak (liwad) of the eydlet of Anadolu. In the be- 
ginning it was at the same time the capital of the 
eyalet, until Katahiya took over this function. Under 
the re-organisation of the internal government in the 
tanzimat times (law of 7 Djumada II 1281/7 Nov. 
1864), Ankara became the capital of a wildyet with 
the sandjaks of Ankara, Yozgad, Kirshehir and 
Kayseri. The sandjak of Ankara had the following 
kadas: Ankara, Ayash, Bala, Zir, Beypazar, Djfbuk- 
abad, Haymana, Sifrihisar, Mihalfédjik, Nallfhan, 
Yabanabad. 

Ankara is famous under the name by which it 
was formerly known in Europe, Angora, as the home 
of the beautiful white long-haired goats, which are 
bred all over central Anatolia. Their silky hair 


(mohair, Turk. t/tik) is a commodity in great demand.. 


The long-haired Angora (‘‘ Persian”) cats and rabbits 
also enjoy considerable fame. 

Since 1892, the town has been connected by 
railway with WHaydarpasha, opposite Istanbul. 
Before the First World War it was a small town; 
Cuinet gives 27,825 inhabitants for the time round 
about 1890, with a Christian minority of ca. 10%. 
Other reports about the number of inhabitants of 
Ankara agree with this. The figure 70,000, given by 
Sami Bey Frdsheri, Kamés al-A‘ldm, i, 439, is 
undoubtedly exaggerated. 

After the meeting of the National Congress at 
SiIw4s in June 1919, that town remained for some 
months the centre of the revolutionary government. 
The seat of*the government was moved to Ankara in 
October, and Mustafa Kemal entered it on 27 Dec. 
rg1g. On 13 Oct. 1923, by a decision of the Great 
National Assembly, Ankara was declared the capital 
of Turkey. (Cf. Gazi Mustafa Kemal, Nutsk, i, 240, 
472; G. Jaschke, in WJ, 1924, 262 ff.). In view of 
its increased importance and growing population 
Ankara underwent great and rapid changes after 


+ 


1925. The town plan was designed by H. Jansen. 
The most important suburb, on a spur of the Elma. 
Dagh, is Cankaya. The mausoletins of Atatiirk, a 
work of the Turkish aréhitect Emin Onan, stands. 
on a hill in the SW. Ankara is the seat of a 
University and of other educational institutions. 
According to the preliminary returns for the census 
of 1955 Ankara had 453,151 inhabitants. 
Bibliography: E. Mamboury, Ankara, Guide 
tourtstique; J. Deny and R. Marchand, Petit 

manuel de la Turque nouvelle, Paris 1934, 295-314. 

(bibliography by G. Vajda); A. Galanti, Ankara 
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Istanbul 1341/1923; Pauly-Wissowa, s.v. Ankyra; 
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lienne MFOB, 1928, 144 ff.; H. Grégoire, in 
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Mittelalter, Festschrift fiir G. Jacob, 1932, 359-54; 

Ewliya Celebi, Siydhatname, ii, 426-43; Hadidji 

Khalifa, Djihadn-niimad, 633; the travel-books of 

Busbecq, Tavernier, Lucas, Poujoulat, Texier, 
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ANNA [see stxka]. 

aL-‘ANNABA, the present town of Béne, on the 
Algerian coast, east of Algiers. It is not known when 
it received the name of al-‘Anndba or, according 
to Leo Africanus, Biléd al-“Unnab, “‘city of the 
jujubes”’, a reference to the fruit grown there. The 
early Arab geographers call it Bina, derived from its 
ancient name Hippona and testifying to its long 
history. It was successively a Phoenician settlement, 
a Punic city, a possession of the Numidian kings, 
and a Roman city named Hippo Regius, it played 
a major role during the Christian era when Saint 
Augustine was bishop there (395-430). Captured by 
the Vandals (430), retaken by the Byzantines, it 
became a Muslim possession at the end of the 7th 
or beginning of the 8th century. 

The urban centre has occupied various sites in the 
course of the centuries. Al-Bakri is the most precise 
on the question. He distinguishes three settlements: 
the town made famous by ‘“‘Agushtin, the doctor 
of the Christian religion’, situated on an eminence, 
very probably that on which the basilica of Saint 
Augustine stands to-day. At its foot, stretches ‘‘the 
city of Sibus”’, also called Madinat Zawi, from the 
name of the Zirid prince who had received it as his 
portion (?). This site of the old town, which is in the 
process of being uncovered by excavation, and of the 
first Muslim city which in the sth/11th century was 
flourishing, must gradually have been abandoned, 
as being too exposed to raids from oversea, and 
disappeared under the silt of the Seybouse. Finally, 
three miles from Madinat Zawi, rose New Béne, 
Bina al-Haditha, in a more secure position and, 
after 450/1058, encircled by a rampart. This is the 
present Muslim quarter, which occupies the height 
overlooking the port and the European city. Since 
425/1053 it has possessed a Great Mosque, certain 
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features of which recall the Great Mosques at al- 
Kayrawan and Tunis, and which later received the 
name of the holy man Sidi Abii Marwan (died 505/ 
II1I). 

Like al-Bidjaya, Béne was a base for active piracy, 
and was for this reason attacked by the Pisans and 
Genoese (1034). Roger II of Sicily captured it in 
1153 and installed a Hamméadid prince there. In 
1160, it was taken by the Almohads. In the middle 
of the 13th century, it was annexed to the Hafsid 
dominions; but, frequently independent of Tunis, 
it was furnished with governors, from al-Bidjaya 
or Constantine. In 1533, it appealed to Khayr al-Din, 
the ruler of Algiers, and was occupied by a Turkish 
garrison, which remained there until 1830. 

Bibliography: Ibn Hawkal, French trans.-by 
de Slane, JA, 1842, I, 182; al-Bakri, Description 
de lV Afrique septentrionale, text (1911) 54, French 
trans. by de Slane (1913), 116-17; al-Idrisi, 

Description de V Afrique et de lV Espagne, ed. and 

trans. into French by Dozy and de Goeje, text, 

116-17; trans, 136; Leo Africanus, ed. Ramusio 

(Venice 1837) 117, French trans. by Temporal, ed. 

Schefer, III, 107; Féraud, Documents pour servir 

a Vhistoire de Béne, R. Afr. 1873; G. Margais, 

La mosquée de Sidi bou Merouan, in Mélanges 

William Margais, 225-236. (G. Margais) 

SANNAZIDS (Band ‘ANNAz), a dynasty 
(c. 381-511/991-1117) in the frontier region between 
“Irak and Iran, which was one of the manifestations 
of the period ‘between the Arabs and the Turks” 
when, in the wake of the westward expansion of the 
Biyids, numerous principalities of Iranian origin 
sprang up in Adharbaydjan and Kurdistan. 

As the rise of the Bani ‘Ann4z was based on the 
Shadhandjan Kurds, the dynasty should be considered 
as Kurdish, although the Arabic names and titles of 
the majority of the rulers indicate the Arab links of 
‘the ruling family. The organisation of the Bani 
‘Annaz was typically semi-nomadic, in that it 
combined clans living in tents with strongholds 
serving as treasuries and refuges in time of danger. 
‘The characteristic feature of the Bani ‘Annaz 
dominion was the unusual flexibility of the organi- 
sation, now expanding and now shrinking. The 
existence of several rival branches of the family 
contributed even more to the vagueness of their 
territories and the constant displacement of their 
little-known centres. 

There were two periods in the history of the 
“*Annazids. At first the external centres between 
which the family shifted were Baghdad, with its 
‘branch of the Biyids issued from ‘Adud al-Dawla, 
and Rayy, with its branch of descendants of Rukn 
.al-Dawla. In the immediate west the Shadhandjan 
-were constantly involved in the tribal affairs of the 
Arabs Bani ‘Ukayl and Bani Mazyad. In the east, 
they were separated from Rayy by the dominions 
of the Kurdish Hasanwayhids. In the second period, 
the appearance of the Saldjiks and their Turkish 
(Ghuzz) tribes completely disorganised the life of 
the Bani ‘Ann4z who leaned now on the newcomers, 
now on the Biyid epigons, or fended for themselves 
in various tribal combinations. 

The founder of the dynasty was (1) Abu ’1-Fath 
Muhammad b. ‘Annaz who ruled in Hulw4an 
(at the foot of the pass leading up to the Iranian 
plateau). The fact that Hilal b. Muhassin (Echipse, 
jii, 422) calls him Addjib and nadjib suggests that 
he was attached to the administration of Baha? al- 
Dawla (379-403/989-1013) and through that channel 
established himself in Hulwan where he ruled 20 


years (381-401/991-1010). In 387/997 he tempo- 
rarily seized Dakika from the ‘Ukayl. In 392/1002 
he joined the commander Hadjdjadj b. Hurmuz in 
the campaign against the Bani Mazyad. Later in 
the year he entered the service of ‘Amid al-Djuyish, 
In 389/999 he destroyed the family of Zahman b, 
Hindi, lord of Khanikin. In 397/1006 Badr b. 
Hasaniya temporarily dislodged him from Hulw4n 
and he retired to Baghdad, though according to Ibn 
al-Athir, ix, 157, he died in Hulwan. 

(2) His son Husaim al-Din Abu ’l-Shawk 
Faris (401-37) succeeded him in the principal fief 
(Hulw4n), but at the same time his brothers became 
autonomous: Muhalhil b. Muhammad in 
Shahrazir [q.v.], and Surkh4b in Bandanidjin 
(Mandali), on the border of the southern Kurdish 
tribes and the Lurs [q.v.]. This division led to a 
number of complications. In 405/1014 the Biuyid 
Shams al-Dawla (of Hamadan) clashed with the 
Hasanwayhid Hilal b. Badr who was killed and his 
son Jahir captured. During Shams al-Dawla’s 
absence in Rayy Abu’l-Shawk occupied Kirmanshih 
(Karmisin). Shams al-Dawla returned to Hamadan 
and released Tahir (in 405/1015) who rapidly defeated 
the ‘Annazids. Abu ’l-Shawk submitted to him and 
gave him his daughter, but then suddenly attacked 
and killed him. Shams al-Dawla himself marched 
against Abu ’1-Shawk but in the battle fought near 
Kirmanshah (and witnessed by Avicenna, see his 
autobiography in Ibn Usaybi‘a, ii, 4), lost the day 
(c. 406/1015). 

The Biyids of Rayy were succeeded (in 398/1007) 
by their maternal relative the Kakiyid ‘Ala? al- 
Dawla. By that time Abu’l-Shawk had already 
expanded up to Daynawar (and Shabir-khast?), 
which ‘Ala? al-Daula now occupied. In the struggle 
between the western Biyids Abii Kalidjar and 
Djalal al-Dawla, Abu ’l-Shawk (420/1020) helped the 
latter but insisted on the reconciliation of the rivals. 
In the same year parties of Ghuzz occupied Mawsgil 
and Abu’l-Shawk was ready to assist Djalal al- 
Dawla, but the Arabs lost the day. In 428/1037 Abu 
’1-Shawk sided with Abi K4lidjar who was be- 
sieging Djalal al-Dawla. In 460/1039 he again 
occupied Kirmanshah and the castles Khilandjan 
and Aranba (probably Khalindje and Aranga near 
Kangawar?) which belonged to the Kihi Kurds 
(i.e. the Kurds of the Hasanwayhid federation). 

In 431/1040 a war broke out in the region of 
Daynavar between his son Abu’]-Fath and Muhalhil, 
who took Abu’l-Fath prisoner. Abu’l-Shawk 
marched against his brother (in Shahraztr). But 
Muhalhil appealed to the Kakiyid ‘Ala al-Dawla 
who arrived and annexed Kirmanshah and Day- 
nawar (432/1040). When his other brother, Surkhab, 
made a pact with the Djaw4ni (now Djaf) Kurds, Abu 
”1-Shauk turned for help to Djalal al-Dawla. Mean- 
while ‘Ala? al-Dawla pushed on to Mardj (Kerind ?) 
and Abu ’l-Shawk took refuge in the castle of Sirw4n 
(on the Diyala?). Finally ‘Ald al-dawla contented 
himself with Daynawar and then suddenly died in 
433/Sept. 1041. In 434/1042 Abu ’l-Shawk again 
attacked Muhalhil who fled to Snda (perhaps Senne ?). 
Abu ’1-Fath had died in captivity and the brothers 
made peace. 

In 435/1043 Dijalal al-Dawla died and at the same 
time a new enemy threatened the ‘Ann4zids. In 437/ 
1045 Tughril sent his half-brother Ibrahim Yinal to 
the west, and Abu ’l-Shawk fortified himself in the 
castle of Sirwan (see above), while the Ghuzz deva- 
stated his dominions. He died in Ramadan 437/ 
April 1046. 
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The Kurds rallied now round (3) Muhalhil who 
hastened to reoccupy Kirmanshah and Daynawar 
(438/1047), whence he ousted Badr b. Hilal appointed 
by Ibrahim Yinal. It is possible that Muhalhil relied 
on some local tribes of Shahrazir, for his nephew 
(4) Sa‘di (Su‘da4) b. Abi ’1-Shawk felt disap- 
pointed by his uncle’s neglect of himself and the 
Shadhandjan. He went to join Ibrahim Yinal (438/ 
Sept. 1046), who reinforced his Shadhandjan by a 
troop of Ghuzz, In Hulwan Sa‘di read the khutba for 
Tbrahim. He also occupied Bandanidjin, and his 
uncle Surkhab sought refuge in Diz-i Déloya (cf. the 
name of the Kurdish tribe Dél6 between Sharaban 
and Khanikin), but then defeated and captured 
Sa‘di and his ally, the chief of the Djaw4n tribe. 
Soon, however, the Lurs, who were Surkhab’s 
subjects, extradited their master to Ibrahim who 
had one of his eyes blinded. By that time, Sa‘di had 
been liberated by a rebel son of Surkhab. As Sa‘di 
was not too favourably received by Ibrahim, he 
returned to Daskara (near Shahraban) and sought 
the help of Baghdad. : 

Ibrahim appointed a relation of his to occupy 
Surkhab’s dominions and remitted Surkhab to him 
to facilitate the surrender (Djumada II 439/Dec. 
1047), but the envoy was defeated by Sa‘di’s ally 
Abi ’l-Fath b. Warram (*Waram < Bahram?) 
Djawani. Then the Ghuzz defeated Sa‘di and spread 
on the left bank of the Tigris. Sa‘di sought refuge 
among the Bani Mazyad Arabs and Ibrahim captured 
the last important castle of the ‘Annazids, Kal‘at 
al-Sirw4n (see above). Muhalhil had also to flee from 
Shahrazir (439/1047). During the siege of Tiranshah 
(Tirhan?) by the Ghuzz, plague broke out among 
them and in 440/1048 Ibrahim Yinal recalled them 
to Mahidasht (west of Kirmanshah). 

Muhalhil re-occupied Shahrazir but in 442/1050 
he felt obliged to pay homage to Tughril-bek, who 
received him kindly and re-instated the ‘Annazids: 
Muhalhil in Sirwan, Dakika, Shahrazir and $4m- 
ghan (Zimkan? a left affluent of the Diyala); 
Surkhab in Diz-i M&ahki (cf. the Kurds M&ahki in 
north-western Luristan) and Sa‘di in the two 
Rawands (near Nihawand). In 444/March 1053 Sa‘di 
was placed in command of Tughril’s van and advan- 
ced to Nu‘maniya, clashed with his uncle Muhalhil 
and made him prisoner. 

Meanwhile Baghdad was occupied by al-Bas4siri 
{¢.v.}. Muhalhil’s son (5) Badr went to ask Tughril 
to intervene for the liberation of his father. Tughril 
offered to exchange Muhalhil for one of Sa‘di’s sons 
kept by him as a hostage. Sa‘di disliked the offer 
and suddenly revolted against Tughril and sided 
with al-Malik al-Rahim, the Biyid. He was defeated 
by Tughril’s generals and Badr. Muhalhil must have 
died at that time. Badr proceeded to Shahrazir, 
while Sa‘di remained in the castle of Rawshan- 
Kub&dh (on the right bank of the Diyala?), and 
even in 446/1054 the Ghuzz were unable to dislodge 
him. 

After the occupation of Baghdad by Tughril (447/ 
18 December 1055) the sources are silent on the 
“Annazids but some survivors of the dynasty can 
be traced even at a considerably later time. Under 
495/110r, Ibn al-Athir, x, 238, reports on the attack 
of Karabuli (a Salghur Turkman) on (6) Surkhab 
b. Badr. The commanders in Khuftidhagan 
(Yakit, ii, 456, Khuftiyan Surkhab, which G. Hoff- 
mann, Ausztige, 1880, 264, identifies with Koy- 
Sandjak?), seized his treasure, out of which they 
sent a present to Sultan Bark-yaruk. The Turkmans 
occupied Surkhab’s dominions, except Dakika and 
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Shahrazir. Khuftidhaghdn was also restored to 
Surkhab, who died in 500/1106 and was succeeded 
by his son (7) Abii Mansir. On this occasion Ibn 
al-Athir, x, 305, mentions Surkhab’s great wealth 
and great number of horsemen adding that (up to 
that date) the family had ruled for 130 years. Nothing 
is known of Abii Mansiir but from the Tdarikh-i 
Guzida, 547 (clearer in the Sharafndma, 32-4) we 
learn that in the second half of the 6th/r2th century 
under the Afshar ruler of Khizistan called Shihla 
(read: *Shumla? (cf. aFSHAR]) there existed a ruler 
in Luristan called (8) Surkhab b. ‘Annaz (mis- 
spelt: “Ayydr). After *Shumla’s death (in 570/1174, 
Ibn al-Athir, xi, 280) the founder of the dynasty of 
Lesser Lur [g.v.] Khurshid (Silarzi) curtailed Sur- 
khab’s possessions, until the latter contented himself 
with being a mere shikna on his behalf in Manriid 
(near the Mungerre range in Central Luristan). 
Finally the whole of Manrid was incorporated by 
Khurshid. This Surkhab was undoubtedly a descen- 
dant of Surkhab, lord of Bandanidjin and Ma&hki, 
and with him the last scion of the ‘Annd4zids must 
have diasppeared. 

Bibliography: Hilal b. Muhassin, in Margo- 
liouth, The Eclipse, iii; Mudjmal al-Tawdrikh 
(written in 520/1126), Teheran, 1318/1938; this 
book adds some interesting details to our principal 
source Ibn al-Athir, ix-x, who repeats some of Ibn 
al-Djawzi’s data in al-Muntazam, Haydarabad, 
viii-ix, but is much more explicit. Sharaf-Khan, 
Sharaf-néma (Veliaminof-Zernof), 22-3; Miinedj- 
djim-bashi, Saka?if al-Akhbaér, Turk. translation, 
ii, 503; C. Huart, Les Banot-‘Anndz, Syria, 1921, 
265-79, and 1922, 66-79 (based mainly on Ibn 
al-Athir, ix). See also Bergmann, Beittrage 2. muh. 
Numismatik, in WNZ, 1873, 25. An undated coin 
struck by Hus4m al-Dawla Abu ’1-Shawk (or one 
of his vassals?) under the caliph al-Ka?im (422-67) 
belongs to the American Numismatic Society 
(information by G. C. Miles), (V. Mrnorsky) 
ANNIYYA, an abstract term formed from the 

conjunct particle °an or ?anna, ‘“‘that’’, is the literal 
translation of the Aristotelian term 7d 6tt and 
means therefore the fact that a thing is, its ‘“‘that- 
ness” (the particle ‘anna is used also substantively 
and al-?anna has the same meaning as al-’anniyya). 
The principal passage where Aristotle employs this 
term is in Anal. Post. II. 1 and the important 
distinction he makes there between the fact that a 
thing is (rd tt) and the question what it is (rd tl 
eattv) is the fundamental source of the later dis- 
cussions about existentia and essentia. Indeed, the 
most pregnant sense in which the term ’anniyya is 
used by the Muslim philosophers is the meaning of 
extstentia, i.e. the existence in reality of a particular 
individual in opposition to its essentia, its intrinsic 
nature, its ‘“whatness”, mahiyya, quidditas in the 
Latin translations. When, for instance, Ghazali in his 
Makasid al-falasifa expounds the general doctrine 
of the Muslim philosophers that in God existence 
and essence are unified, he uses the terms "anniyya 
and méhtyya. Since, however, in philosophy existence 
and non-existential being are often confused—in 
Greek philosophy the terms $v and elvat serve to 
express both meanings and Aristotle himself uses 
(Met. VII 17. 1041® 15) tO Ste and td elvar as 
synonyms (the Arabic translation of these terms here, 
in the edition of Bouyges p. 1006.9, is al-anna and 
al~anniyya)—we find the term al-’anniyya used also 
for non-existential being. For instance in a passage 
in Aristotle’s Metaphysics IX 10.1051 23 the non- 
existential being of truth and falsehood is rendered 
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by *anniyya (the Greek has Omépyetv) and Averroés 
in his comment on this passage explains the term by 
mahiyya. i 

A special feature of the pseudo-Aristotelian 
neoplatonic treatises the ‘Theology of Aristotle” 
and the hber de causis in which v and elvat are 
constantly translated by 7?anntyya, is the intro- 
duction of Plotinus’ five intelligible categories (cf. 
Plotinus, Enn. VI, 2); the category $v (being) is 
translated here by °anniyya, whereas the category 
cabtétnyg (identity) is rendered by huwiyya. But in 
other translations e.g. the translation of Aristotle’s 
Metaphysics 8v is often translated by huwiyya (e.g. 
in Book V. 7, where a definition of $v is given) and 
we find the terms, *anniyya, wudjud and huwiyya 
often used interchangeably. 

It may be remarked that the fanciful derivation 
of 2anniyya from °and, ego, given by some Persian 
mystics and which has been adopted also by some 
modern European scholars, cannot be maintained, 
if only for grammatical reasons. The correct deri- 
vations from and: ?andniyy™* and °and@iyy™™ are 
both found in later Arabic philosophy for instance 
in Shirazi (17th Century). 

Bibliography: We do not possess a satis- 
factory lexicon of Arabic philosophical terms. 
However, the examples given by Bouyges in the 
accurate indexes to his edition of Aristotle’s 
Metaphysics with Averroés’ Commentary may be 
studied with profit. Although the term is fre- 
quently used by Avicenna, it is found neither in 
Ghazali’s Tahdjut nor in Averroés’ Tahajut al- 
Tahajut. (S. VAN DEN BERGH) 
AL-ANSAR, ‘the helpers’, the usual designation 

of those men of Medina who supported 
Muhammad, in distinction from the Muhadjirin or 
‘emigrants’ i.e. his Meccan followers. After the 
general conversion of the Arabs to Islam the old 
name of al-Aws and al-Khazradj jointly, Bani 
Kayla, fell out of use and was replaced by Ansar, 
the individual being known as an Ansari (cf. Kur?an, 
ix, 100/101, 117/118). In this way the early services 
of the men of Medina to the cause of Islam were 
honourably commemorated. Ansar is presumably 
the plural of nasir, but the latter is never used as a 
technical term. The verb nasara has the connotation 
of helping a person wronged against his enemy. This 
is sufficient to explain why the Muslims of Medina 
were Called al-Ansdr (sometimes ansdr al-nabi, ‘‘the 
helpers of the Prophet’’), but the choice of the name 
may have been influenced by the resemblance to 
Nasara, ‘Christians’; e.g. Kuran, Ixi, 14, ‘Be 
helpers of God as ‘Isa b. Maryam said to the 
disciples, Who are my helpers towards God?” (cf. 
iii, 52/45). 

Muhammad’s first effective contacts with Medina 
were at the pilgrimage of 620 A.D..with six men of 
the Khazradj. As the reconciliation of the Aws and 
the Khazradj, however, was part of his aim, he seems 
to have insisted on the Aws being represented at the 
negotiations; and in the traditional accounts of ‘‘the 
first and second ‘Akaba” [q.v.] about a sixth of those 
who pledged themselves to Muhammad were men 
of the Aws. Medina had suffered so much from the 
feuds of the two tribes [see AL-AWS, AL-KHAZRADJ, 
AL-MADINA), that the ready acceptance of Muham- 
mad’s claims must have been partly due to the hope 
that he would be able to restore and maintain peace. 
While there is much obscurity about the details, it 
is clear that most of the inhabitants of Medina, 
apart from the Jews, had entered into the agreement 
with him. The chief exceptions were four clans of 
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the Aws, called Khatma, Wail, Wakif and Umayya 
b. Zayd, and part of a fifth, ‘Amr b. ‘Awf, all of 
which had close relations with the Jews. These 
non-Muslims are to be distinguished from the 
Munfafikin or ‘hypocrites’, since the latter were 
parties to the agreement with Muhammad who 
afterwards disapproved of him. Despite these 
defections, the Aws were important among the 
Ansar, and indeed the leading Ansari, until his 
death in 5/627, was Sa‘d b. Mu‘adh, chief of the 
clan of ‘Abd al-Ashhal of the Aws. 

The following table shows the number of men.-of 
the various clans present at ‘‘the first ‘Akaba” 
(A 1), “the second ‘Akaba” (A 2), and the battle 
of Badr (B). The last column (W) gives the number 
of women of the clan who are given notices in Ibn 
Safd, viii; this may be taken as a rough indication 
of the total strength of the clan 











Clan Ar Az2 B WwW 
as See 

“Abd al-Ashhal I 3 15 35 
Zafar _-_ = 5 23 
Haritha —- 3 3 23 
“Amr b. ‘Awf I 5 40 28 
Aws Manat (Khatma) _ — — 12 
al-Aws (total) 2 dr 63 raz 
al-Nadjdjar 3 «IL 56 '83 
al-Harith _ 7 19 30 
Banu ’1-Hubla, al-Kawakila 3 6 25 at 
Sa‘ida _— 2 9 ‘12 
Salima 2 29 43 54 
Zurayk 2 4 16 16 
Bayada _ 3 7 12 
al- Khazradj (total) 10 6 62)=«175 228 





These figures suggest that a leading part in the 
approach to Muhammad was played by clans like 
al-Nadjdjar and.Salima, which had many members 
but had produced no great leaders in war. The two 
chief men of Medina at this time, Sa‘d b. Mu‘adh 
and ‘Abd Allah b. Ubayy were not at al-‘Akaba, and 
their clans (‘Abd al-Ashhal and Banu ’1]-Hubla) seem 
to be relatively badly represented. 

It is disputed in the primary sources whether the 
Ansar took part in any of the first small Muslim 
expeditions. They constituted, however, about 
three quarters of the Muslim force at Badr. Of the 
leaders Sa‘d b. Mu‘adh was the most zealous in the 
cause of Islam; not merely ‘Abd Allah b. Ubayy, 
but Usayd b. Hudayr (a rival of Sa‘d b. Mu‘adh for 
the chieftaincy of ‘Abd al-Ashhal) and Sa‘d b. 
‘Ubada were absent from Badr. At least until the 
siege of Medina in 5/627 ‘Abd Allah b. Ubayy was 
trying to prevent the growth of Muhammad’s 
power; but the others threw in their lot with 
Muhammad after Badr. At the meeting to deal 
with “the affair of the lie (fk) against ‘A?isha’s 
chastity, it was clear that the first man among the 
Khazradj was now Sa‘d b. ‘Ubada. Indeed, shortly 
afterwards, on the death of Sa‘d b. Mu‘adh, he was 
recognized as the leader of the Ansar as a whole. 
These continued to be one of the main foundations 
of Muhammad’s power, though about the time of 
the expedition to Tabak in 9/630 a small section 
became disaffected. 5 

Throughout Muhammad’s residence at Medina the 
old feuds were slowly being forgotten, and the 
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Ansar were coming to feel themselves a unity, 
especially in contrast to the Muhadjirin or ‘“emi- 
grants’, with whom they rarely intermarried. The 
cleavage between the Aws and the Khazradj was a 
factor of occasional importance as late as the meeting 
after Muhammad’s death at which Abi Bakr was 
made caliph; but nothing is heard of it subsequently. 
After the wars of conquest the Ans4r, despite their 
honourable position in the new Islamic nobility, 
declined in influence. They mostly opposed ‘Uthman 
and supported ‘Ali. Later they constituted a “pious 
opposition’ to the Umayyads and took the side of 
the ‘Abbasids. Before the ‘Abbasids came to power, 
however, the Ansar had largely become merged with 
members of Kuraysh and other tribes who had 
settled in Medina. 

Bibliography: Ibn Hisham; Ibn Sa‘d, iii/2; 
Caetani, Amnali, i, ii/t; F. Buhl, Muhammed, 
Leipzig, 1930; W. Montgomery Watt, Muhammad 
at Medina, Oxford 1956. 

(W. MontGcomery Watt) 
‘ANSARA, the name of a festival. Ibn al- 
Hadjdj (Tadj al-Mulak, Cairo 1312) derives the word 
from the Arabic root ‘sr. For more than three- 
quarters of a century, Dozy, on the one hand, and 
Eguilaz y Yancas on the other, have attributed it 
to the Hebrew ‘asdra (‘asereth) ‘‘an assembly of the 
people to celebrate religious festivals, especially 
Pentecost”. Among the Copts, it is still the name for 
Pentecost (Lane, Modern Egyptians,:ii, 365). In 
Spain, existing in the forms aihanzaro, athanzara, 
alhansara, it is the feast of St. John, among both 
Christians and Muslims (Cf. Dozy and Engelmann, 
Glossaire, 135-7; Eguilaz y Yancas, Glosario, 187-8). 
In the Maghrib, ‘ansara (with the variants ‘ansra, 
‘ansla, ‘ansdra, ‘ansereth, depending on the district) 
denotes the festival of the summer solstice, celebrated 
on the 24th June in the Julian calendar, or the 
5th-6th July in the Gregorian. Though known 
throughout Morocco, and almost everywhere in 
Algeria, it is not known, it appears, in Tunisia. The 
magico-religious character of the acts which make 
up its popular ritual is not in doubt: (a) fire rites 
intended perhaps to give greater strength to the sun 
at'the time of the solstice; the burning of braziers 
full of plants, of hives, or of huts, thus producing 
copious smoke which is supposed to have the virtue 
of purification and fecundation; (b) water rites, 
ablutions, sprinklings, the mingling of water with 
the ashes of the ritual brazier, by virtue of which 
the fructifying humidity is besought to combine 
itself with warmth, at the beginning of a new period 
of; the solar cycle. It is reasonable to accept as 
clearly established the relationship between the 
rites of the ‘ansra of the Maghrib and those of the 
Middle Eastern nawrisz [g.v.J], and also the trans- 
feyence of the popular practices of the ‘ansra to 
anpther festival, that of ‘éskéra? [q.v.]. 
i Bibliography: Dozy and Engelmann, Glos- 
satire de mots espagnols dérivés de Varabe, 135-7, 
with a summary of the information provided by 
the early £uropean travellers to the Maghrib; 
Eguilaz y Yancas, Glosario de palabras espanolas 
de origen oriental, 187-8, with numerous references 
to Spanish sources; Destaing, Fétes et coutumes 
Saisonniéres chez les Beni Snous, R.Afr., 1907, 
with an abstract of the principal Arab authors 
who have referred to the Samsara (Makrizi, Ibn 
al-Hadjdj, SisI, Madjaw!, Warzizi, Bini); Wester- 
marck, Midsummer customs in Morocco, in Folklore, 
1905; idem, Ritual and belief in Morocco, ii, 182-207; 
E. Doutté, Marrakech, 377-82; idem, Magie et 


religion dans l’ Afrique du Nord, 505 ff.; W. Margais, 

Textes arabes de Tanger, 152 ff., and 392; A. Bel, 

Feux et rites du solstice d’été en Berbérie, Mélanges 

Gaudefroy-Demombynes, Cairo 1935-45, 48-83; 

G. S. Colin, Chrestomathie marocaine, 205; E. 

Laoust, Noms et cérémonies des feux de joie chez 

les Berbéres du Haut et de Vanti-Atlas, Hespéris 1921. 

(PH. Margats) 

AL-ANSARI aL-HARAWI, Ast IsmA‘IL SABD 
ALLAH B. Muu. B. SALI 8. Mun. B. AHMAD B. SALI B. 
Dya‘FAR B. MANSOUR B. MATT AL-ANSARI AL-HARAWI 
AL-HANBALI, born at Kuhandiz, the citadel of Hardt, 
on 2 Sha‘ban 396/4 May 1005. An infant prodigy, 
he was at a very early age the pupil of Abii Mansir 
al-Azdi, of Abu ’l-Fadl al-Djaradi and of Yahya b. 
‘Ammar, who instructed him in hadith and tafsir. 
Although commencing under Shafi‘l teachers, he 
soon adopted Hanbalism with enthusiasm, because 
of its devotion to the Kur?4n and the Sunna. In 
417/1026, he went to continue his studies to Nishapir, 
where he frequented the disciples of al-Asamm, and 
then to Tis and Bistam. In 423/1031, he made the 
pilgrimage, breaking his journey at Baghdad in 
order to attend the lectures of Abi Muhammad al- 
Khallal; on his return he met Abu ’l-Hasan al- 
Khirkani, who had a decisive influence on his 
mystical career, on which he had first embarked 
under the guidance of his own father Abi Mangir, 
the murid of the sharif al-SAkili of Balkh. He finally 
settled at Harat, and divided his time between 
teaching his disciples and polemics against the 
theologians; as a result of the latter activity he was 
threatened with death on five occasions, and was 
thrice exiled. He died, honoured with the title of 
Shaykh al-Islam, in the city of his birth, on 22 Dhu 
’1-Hidjdia 481/8 March 1089. 

His biographers are unanimous in praising his 
piety, the breadth of his knowledge in all branches 
of the religious sciences, and the indomitable fervour 
of his devotion to the Kur?4n, the Sunna, and the 
school of Ibn Hanbai, which led him to be accused 
by his enemies of bigoted fanaticism and anthro- 
pomorphism. 

His works are the exact expression of the varied 
aspects of his rich personality: in the field of mysti- 
cism, he bared his soul in the Mundadjat and other 
writings in sadj‘ or in verse, which are considered 
to be among the masterpieces of Persian literature; 
the Mandézil al-Sairin, a valuable spiritual guide, 
impresses by its originality, its conciseness and its 
masterly psychological analyses (the number of the 
commentators on this work alone places it in an 
eminent position in the history of Sifism). The 
Tabakat al-Sifiyya, forming a link. between al- 
Sulamf’s work and the Na/akat of Djami, is valuable 
both as a biographical document and as evidence of 
the dialect spoken at Harat in the 5th/11th century, 
Finally, the Dkamm al-Kalam wa-Ahlth is a principal 
source for the history of the struggle against rational 
theology in Islam. 

Among his chief disciples, the following are 
worthy of note: Abu ’l-Wakt ‘Abd al-Awwal al- 
SidjzI, Mu?’tamin al-Sadji and, above all, Yusuf al- 
Hamadghani, the inheritor of his ideas. 

Biblsography: Storey, i, 924-6; Brockelmann, 

I 433, S I 774; H. Ritter, in Isl., 1935, 89-100 

(his extant works, and more especially the MSS 

of them preserved in Istanbul); Ibn Abi Ya‘la, 

Tabakat al-Handbila, Damascus 1350, 400; 

Ibn Radjab al-Baghdadi, Tabakat al-Handbila 

(Laoust), no. 27; Djam!, Nafakat al-Uns, (Lees), 

316; Dhahabl, Ta?rikk al-Islam, MS Brit. Mus. Or. 
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50 P 27524, 176 b; idem, Tadhkirat al-Huffaz, 

Haydarabad, 375; Subki, Tabakat al-Shafitiyya, 

Cairo, iii, 117. On the musadjdja‘at, see Browne, 

ii, 264; Munddjat, ed. Kaviani, Berlin 1924; 

Ilahi-ndma, ed. and trans., in BIFAO, xlvii. On 

the language of the Tabakat, see Ivanow, in JRAS, 

1923, I-34, 337-82. On the Mandazil, see comm. 

by Ibn Kayyim al-Djawziyya, Madaridj al- 

Salikin, Cairo 1956, the collection Ansériyyat at 

IFAO, several articles in MIDEO, Cairo, and the 

edition of K. sad mayddan, in Mél. Islam., IFAO, 

1954. (S. DE BEAURECUEIL) 

AL-ANTAKI, DA?0p B. ‘UMar aL-Darir, Arab 
physician born at Antioch, son of the rais of 
Karyat Sidi Habib al-Nadjdjar, undertook, though 
blind, long journeys which led him also into Asia 
Minor. There he learnt Greek, on the advice of a 
Persian physician who had cured him of a malady 
from which he had long suffered, in order to be able 
to study the sources of medical science in the original 
texts. Later, he lived at Damascus and Cairo, and 
died in 1008/1599 at Mecca, after less than a year’s 
stay there. 

His chief work is a large, exhaustive medical 
hand-book in which he followed Ibn al-Baytar, named 
Tadhkirat Oli ’l-Albab wa ’l-Djami‘ li ’l-“Adjab al- 
‘Udjab, Cairo 1308-9/1890-1 (in the margin: the Dhayl 
of a pupil and the work al-Nuzha al-Mubhidja fi 
Tashhidh al-Adhhan wa Ta‘dil al-Amzidja, on thera- 
peutics); see Leclerc, in Notices et Extraits, XXIII, 
13; recent study by Hasan ‘Abd al-Salam. As the 
Art of Love was then considered as an appendix of 
medicine, he also edited the work of Muhammad al- 
Sarradj (d. 500/1106) on love, under the title Tazyin 
al-Aswak bi-Tafsil (Tartib) Ashwak al-‘Ushshak, 
Balak 1281/1864, 1291/1874, Cairo 1279/1862, 
1302/1884, 1305/1887, 1308/1390; see Kosegarten, 
Chrestom. arab., 22; A. V. Kremer, Ideen, 408; 
Goldziher, in SBAK Wien, Phil.-hist. Kl., xxviii, 
513 ff., no. 7. In addition to a few short monographs, 
he also wrote a work on the philosophers’ stone, 
Risdla fi ’l-Ta iv wa’l-Ukdb (de Slane, Cat. d. mss. 
de la Bibl. Nat., no. 2625, 8) and another on the use 
of astrology in medicine, Unmidhadj fi ‘Ilm al-Falak 
(ibid., no. 2357, 7). 

Bibliography: Muhibbi, Khulasat al-Athar, 

ii, 140-149; Leclerq, Histotre de la médecine arabe, 

ii, 304; Wiistenfeld, Geschichte der arab. Aerste und 

Naturforscher, no. 275; Brockelmann, II, 364; 

S II 491; Hasan ‘Abd al-Salam, Dhakhirat al- 

‘Attar aw Tadhkirat D@ud ft Daw? al-‘Ilm al- 

Hadith, Cairo 1366/1947. 

(C. BrocKkELMANN-[J. VERNET]) 

aL-ANTAKI (Abu ’1-Faradj), Yahya b. Sa‘id b. 
Yahya, Arab physician and historian, a 
Melkite Christian, and close relative of Eutychius of 
Alexandria (Sa‘id b. Batrik). He was born probably 
about 980 A.D., and spent the first 35-40 years of 
his life in Egypt. After the persecutions perpetrated 
against the Christians of Egypt by the Caliph al- 
Hakim, the latter, in an access of goodwill, in 
404/1013-14 allowed the Christians to leave Egypt, 
and in 405/1014-15 Yahya b. Sa‘id settled on 
Byzantine soil at Antioch, where he lived from 
then on. There, in 455/1063, he met the physician 
Ibn Batlan. He lived to an advanced age, and did 
not die until 458/1066. 

Yahya is mainly known as a historian and author 
of a sequel (Dkayl) to the Chronicle of Eutychius 
from 326/938. After publishing the first edition of 
this work about 397/1006-7, he modified it, on the 
basis of fresh historical sources, shortly before 
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405/1014-5. At Antioch, he had at his disposal new 
works, and he again revised his history and gradually 
completed it by an account of contemporary events, 
neglecting no opportunity to obtain material for 
this purpose. Although none of the manuscripts of 
his work which we possess goes beyond 425/1034, 
it is probable that his history continued beyond 
that date and that he brought it down to 455 and 
perhaps even to 458. Yahya b. Sa‘id does not 
describe events year by year, but arranges his 
material under the reigns of the caliphs (first the 
“Abbasids, then the Fatimids) and under countries. 
He displays special interest in Egypt, Syria and 
the Byzantine Empire, and a moderate interest 
in Baghdad, but only mentions North Africa in 
connection with the early Fatimids. He used not 
only the Muslim sources, but also the Greek and 
local Christian sources with which he became 
acquainted at Antioch. His work abounds in chrono- 
logical information, in most cases both the hidjri 
and the Seleucid dates being given, the latter being 
taken from the sources and converted, perhaps by 
himself, into the hidjrt dates. Yahya’s work is very 
important for the history of Syria—Mesopotamia 
and Byzantium in the 4th/roth and 5th/11th cen- 
turies; it is equally important for Fatimid Egypt 
and naturally for the life of Christian circles and 
ecclesiastical affairs. The problem of his sources and 
the relationship between his history and the Arab 
chronicles of the same period is difficult to solve. 
Bibliography: This will be found in the notice 
on the author in the French edition of A. Vasiliev, 
Byzance et les Arabes, ii, La dynastie macédonienne, 
2nd part, Extraits des sources arabes, by M. Canard, 
Brussels 1950; in this use was made of the 
fundamental study by V. Rosen in his work The 
Emperor Bastl the Bulgar-Slayer, Extracts from the 
Chronicle of Yahya of Antioch (in Russian), St. 
Petersburg 1883, a brief summary of which had 
been given by A. Vasiliev in the Russian edition 
of Byzance et les Arabes, ii, St. Petersburg 1902, 
58-9. The only complete edition is that of L. 
Cheikho, B. Carra de Vaux and H. Zayyat, CSCO, 
Script. ar., 3rd Series, bol. 7, Paris 1909; the ed. 
and transl. by Vasiliev (Patrologia orientalis, xviii, 
1924, and xxiii, 1932) stops at the year 404; cf, 
also G. Graf, Gesch. der christl. arab. Litteratur, ii, 
49-51. (M. CANARD) 
ANTAKIYA, Arabicised form of ANTIOCHEIA, 
town in northern Syria, situated on the Orontes 
(SAsi) river, 14 m. from the Mediterranean coast. 
Founded about 300 B.C. by Seleucus I, and occupied 
by Pompey in 64 B.C., it became the largest and 
most important Roman city in Asia and capital of 
the Asian provinces of the Roman empire. Its 
gtadual decay dates from the foundation of the 
Sasanid empire, which diminished its political and 
economic influence in the Tigris-Euphrates basin 
and made it the object of repeated Persian attacks. 
It was occupied and pillaged for the first time in 
258 and 260 by Shapir I, who removed many of 
its inhabitants to Djundé-Shapir [q.v.] in Susiana 
(cf. al-Tabari, i, 827), and from 266 to 272 it was 
subject to Zenobia, queen of Palmyra. Never- 
theless, despite endemic internal conflicts and 
disastrous earthquakes (to which the region has 
always been liable), it maintained its prosperity 
until its siege and destruction by Khusraw I 
(Anisharwan) in 540, and a further deportation of 
its inhabitants to the Persian empire (cf. Th. Néldeke, 
Ges. d. Perser u. Araber zur Zeit der Sasaniden, 
Leipzig 1879 165, 239; M. Streck, Babylonien nack 
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d. arab. Geographen, ii, 1901, 266 ff.). Rebuilt by 
Justinian within a much reduced but strongly 
fortified perimeter (which remained that of the city 
throughout the mediaeval period), it was again 
sacked by Persian armies in 602 and 611, and was 
occupied by the Arabs in 16/637-8. 

Under the early caliphates Antioch is seldom 
mentioned. It was the headquarters of the frontier 
military organisation called al-‘Awasim [q.v.], and 
appears to have remained an active centre of intel- 
lectual life. With the rest of N. Syria, it was annexed 
by Ahmad b. Tilin {g.v.] in 265/878, remaining in 
the possession of his successors until 285/898, and 
occupied by the Hamdanid Sayf al-Dawla [¢.v.] in 
333/944. Recaptured in 358/969 by the Byzantine 
general Michael Burtzes, it was governed by Byzan- 
tine dukes until 477/1084, when it fell by treachery 
to the Saldjikid Sulayman b. Kutlumfsh [q.v.]. His 
possession of the city was disputed by the ‘Ukaylid 
ruler of Mosul and Aleppo, Muslim b. Kuraysh [9.v.]; 
Sulayman defeated the latter (who fell in the battle) 
near Antioch in Safar 478/June 1085, but was himself 
defeated and killed by his kinsman Tutush in the 
following year. This conflict brought about the 
intervention of the Saldjikid sultan Malikshah, 
who gave Antioch in fief to the Turkish amir YAghfi- 
siyan. It was from this governor that the city was 
captured by the Crusaders in Djum4d II, 491/2 June, 
1098; and, after their defeat of a siege by the governor 
of Mosul, Karbughd, it remained in their hands until 
recaptured and destroyed by the Mamlik sultan 
Baybars Bundukdari [g.v.] on 4 Ramadan, 666/ 
19 May, 1268. During this period it was ruled by 
the Norman dynasty descended from Bohemond, 
whose principality waxed and waned with the 
changing fortunes of the Crusading forces, but whose 
capital was never seriously challenged except for 
a brief moment by Salah al-Din [g.v.] in 584/1188. 

Antioch remained thereafter a minor dependency 
of the Mamlik niydba and later Ottoman pashalfk 
of Aleppo. After the first World War it was occupied 
by French troops in February 1919 and attached to 
the French mandated territory of Syria. When a 
separate régime was established for the Sandjak of 
Alexandretta (later called Republic of Hatay) in 
1938, Antioch was selected as its capital, but the 
Sandjak was ceded by France to the Turkish 
Republic on 23 June, 1939 (see M. Khadduri, The 
Alexandretta Dispute, American Journal of Inter- 
national Law, 1945, 406-425). 

The extant remains of the Byzantine and mediaeval 
city are relatively small, the inhabitants having been 
permitted to use the remains of the walls to rebuild 
their homes after a severe earthquake in 1872. It 
has no Muslim monuments of importance except the 
sanctuary below Mt. Silpius, the former citadel, called 
by the name of Habib al-Nadjdjar (‘‘the Carpenter’’) 
[gv.], identified by Muslim tradition with the un- 
named believer referred to in Kur?an, xxxvi, 12 ff. 
In 1931, the population of the kada? of Antakiya 
numbered about 99,347 (36,500 Turkmens, 32,602 
‘Alawis, 21,926 Arabs, 8,319 Armenians). 

Bibliography: There is an extensive literature 

on the Byzantine period; see Pauly-Wissowa, s.v. 

Antiocheia; Antioch-on-the-Orontes, vols. i-iv, 

Princeton 1934-0; on its ecclesiastical rdéle: 

R. Devresse, Le Patriarchat d’ Antioche ... jusqu’a 

la conquéte arabe, Paris 1945. For the Islamic 

period: (a) Geography: the data of the Arabic 
geographers collected in G. Le Strange, Palestine 
under the Moslems, London 1890; Yahya b. Sa‘id 
al-Antaki, Nazm al-Djawhar, Corpus scr. chr. or., 


ser. II, ii, vii, (1906-10) and Dhkayl, Patr. or., 

xviii, 5 and xxiii, 3 (1924, 1931); A. von Kremer, 

Denkschriften d. Wiener Akad. ad. Wissenschaften, 

1852; Mas‘idi, Murtidj, ii, 226f., 282f.; iii, 

406-10; iv, 55, 91; viii, 68-70: anon. Arabic work 

(cod. vat. arab. 286), ed. and trans. I. Guidi in 

Rendiconti ... Lincet, Rome 1897 (corrections by 

D. S. Margoliouth, JRAS, 1898, 157-69), utilised 

also by Hadjdji Khalifa in Djihdn-numd, Istanbul 

1145, 595 ff. See also R. Dussaud, Topographie 

hist. de la Syrie antique et médiévale, Paris 1927, 

index; (b) History: bibliographies of the articles 

referred to in the text; A. A. Vasiliev, Byzance et les 

Arabes, ed. fr. by H. Grégoire etc., i-iii, Brussels 

1935; E. S. Bouchier, A short history of Antioch, 

Oxford 1921; C. Cahen, La Syrie du Nord a 

Vépoque des Crotsades, Paris 1940; Gaudefroy- 

Demombynes, La Syrie a l’époque des Mamelouks, 

Paris 1923; (c) Travel literature: R. Pococke, 

A Description of the East &c., London 1743-45, ii, 

188-93; C. Niebuhr, Reisebeschreibung nach 

Arabien, Amsterdam 1774, iii, 15-18; J. Russegger, 

Reisen in Europa, Asien, u. Afrika, Stuttgart 1841, 
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Euphrates and Tigris, London 1850, i, 425 ff.; 

H. Petermann, Reisen im Orient, Leipzig 1867, 

ii, 366 ff.; E. Sachau, Reise in Syrien u. Mesopota- 

mien, Leipzig 1883, 462 ff. See also V. Cuinet, La 

Turquie d’ Asie, ii, Paris 1892, 193-7; P. Jacquot, 

Antioche, Centre de Tourisme, Beirut 1931, vol. ii; 

J. Weulersse, Antioche, Essai de géographie urbaine, 

B.E.O., 1934, 27-79. 

(M. Streck-H. A. R. GrBB) 

ANTALYA (the form Antaliya occurs already 
with Ibn Battita, ii, 258, and the Arab geographers; 
Turkish formerly also Adalya, Greek Attaleia, in 
mediaeval western sources Satalia), town and 
harbour on the south coast of Anatolia in the inner- 
most bend of the bay of Antalya, on a fertile plain, 
36° 55’ N, 30° 42’ E; capital of a wilayet with the 
kadés of Antalya, Akseki, Alanya, Elmalf, Finike, 
Giindogmus, Kash, Korkuteli, Manavgat, Serik; in 
1945 the number of inhabitants was 25,037 (the 
kad& 56,935; the wildyet 278,178); in pre-tanzimat 
times the capital of the sandjak of Teke in the eydlet 
of Anadolu, after the tanzimat, capital of a sandjak 
in the wilayet of Konya. The town is 50 m. above sea 
level and surrounded by three city walls lapped 
by the river Diiden Su. These walls date back to 
Roman times. 

Antalya was conquered on 3 Sha‘ban 601/5 March 
1207 by the Rim Saldjik Sultan Kaykhusraw I. 
When the Rim Saldjik empire collapsed, Antalya 
was occupied by thé Turkomans under rulers of the 
house of Teke (an offshoot of the house of Hamid) 
[see TEKE-OGHLU]. In 792/1390, the principality of 
the Teke was appropriated by the Ottoman Sultan 
Bayazid I, but it was re-established after Timir had 
defeated him at Ankara in 1402. In 826/1423 it 
finally came under Ottoman rule, and the princi- 
pality of Teke became an Ottoman sandjak of the 
same name. 

The Ulu Djami‘ (adapted from a Christian basilica) 
in Antalya dates from Saldjik times, the YIwlli 
Minaresi of 774/1373, which stands isolated and may 
well have been a lighthouse in the past, dates from 
the time of the princes of Teke, and the mosques of 
Kuyudju Murad Pasha and Mehmed Pasha (beside 
the Yiwli Minaresi) date from Ottoman times. 

Antalya is a famous and favourite holiday resort 
because of its mild sub-tropical climate, its fertile 
surroundings (producing citrus fruit and sub- 
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tropical plants such as bananas) and because of its 
beautiful countryside. There are many waterfalls, 
and the Lycian mountain ranges on the western 
shores of the bay rise to a height of zooo m. like 
a backcloth. The mountains are inhabited by a 
ptimitive population of Shi‘ite religion, called the 
Takhtadjfs ‘“‘woodcutters’”) [q.v.]}. 

Bibliography: Pauly-Wissowa, s.v. Attaleia, 
Katib Celebi, Djihanntima, 638 {.; Ewliya Celebi, 
Siyahat-name, ix, 285-90; Ch. Texier, Asie Mineure, 
705 ff.; K. Ritter, Erdkunde, XIX, 624 ff., 640 ff.; 
E. Reclus, Nouvelle géogr. univ., ix, 650; V. Cuinet, 
La Turquie d’Asie, i, 853-63; R. M. Riefstahl, 
Turkish architecture in south-western Anatolia, 
41-53 (inscriptions by P. Wittek, 78-90); Tabari, 
index; Ibn al-Athir, index; Ibn Bibi (Houtsma), 
23 ff.; 51ff.; 97, 103 ff.; 112 ff., 123, 127 ff., 
142, 147, 153, 182, 199, 212, 273, 284, 287 ff., 
296; Chalandon, Les Comnénes, i, 197-234; ii, 
38, 48, 113, 181 ff. 198; de Mas Latre, Hist. de 
UIle de Chypre, Paris 1861, i, 174, ii, 13 ff., 365 ff.; 
Siileym4n Fikri, Anfaliya Ta’rikhi, Istanbul 1339- 
40;S. Fikri Erten, Antalya Vilayeti Tarihi, Istanbul 
1940; idem, Antalya Tarihi, Ugtincii Kisim, Antalya 
1948; 1A,s.v. (by B. Darkot); cf. also TEKE-OGHLU. 

{F. TAESCHNER) 

Strat ‘ANTAR, the romance of ‘Antar, 
rightly considered the model of the Arabic romance 
of chivalry. This siva surveys five hundred years 
of Arab history and includes a wealth of older 
traditions. The story in the Kitab al-Aghant of 
how ‘Antar, the son of a slave-girl, was adopted 
into the tribe of Bani ‘Abs for saving them at 
a time of great crisis bears the stamp of a 
flourishing but already legendary tradition. The 
Sirat ‘Antar far transcends the unconscious de- 
velopment of a legend. By a bold stroke ‘Antar, 
the solitary hero, is raised to be the representative 
of all that is Arab, ‘Antar the pagan is made 
the champion of Islam. The romance thus comes 
to reflect the vicissitudes of the Arabs and Islam 
through half a millennium; the tribal feuds of the 
old Arabs; the wars against Ethiopian rule in 
Arabia; the subjection of Arabia and especially 
of ‘Irak to Persian suzerainty; the victories of the 
rising Islam over Persia; the remarkable historical 
position of the Jews in Arabia down to the seventh 
century; the conquests from Christianity by the 
Arabs, especially in Syria; the continuous wars 
of the Persian and later of the Muslim East against 
Byzantium; the victorious advance of Islam in North 
Africa and in Europe; the influence of the Crusades 
is also undeniable. The contacts between East and 
West are numerous. The romance is written in 
smooth rhymed prose into which have been inter- 
woven some 10,000 verses. The editions printed in 
the East since 1286 a.n. divide the Siva into 32 little 
volumes, none of which, like the separate nights of 
the roor Nights, ever ends at the conclusion of a tale. 

Contents. The romance brings us through 
numerous legendary stories from early times down 
to the period when King Zuhayr is ruling over 
the Bani ‘Abs. The ‘Absi hero Shadd4d on a raid 
captures the negro slave-girl Zabiba (not till the 
xviiith book do we get the denouement that she 
is a king’s daughter, who had been carried off 
from the Siidan), who becomes the mother of 
‘Antar. As an infant, ‘Antar tears the strongest 
swaddling clothes, when two years old pulls down 
the tent, at four slays a large dog, at nine a wolf 
and as a young shepherd a lion. Soon he comes 
to the rescue of his oppressed tribe, for which 
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he is acknowledged by his father and adopted 
into his tribe. He seeks ‘Abla, his uncle’s daughter, 
in marriage; the. latter promises her to him in an 
hour of need; but after ‘Antar has averted the 
danger, he impeses the most dangerous conditions 
to be carried out before the marriage. ‘Antar 
fulfils them all but is only allowed to marry 
‘Abla after ten volumes of wonderful exploits. 
The area of his exploits widens continually. In 
his own tribe ‘Antar has first to overcome the 
resistance of his father, then the hostility of ‘Abla’s 
telatives, to win over his rivals including the 
poet ‘Urwa b. al-Ward, to put an end to the 
feuds of the Bani Ziyad, Rabi‘ and ‘Umara. In 
the feuds between the sister-tribes of ‘Abs and 
Fadhara, ‘Antar proves himself the saviour of the 
Bani ‘Abs; outside of his tribe, he fights and 
overthrows the strongest heroes and makes them 
his friends; such are Durayd b. al-Simma, Mu‘ammar, 
Hani? b. Mas‘id, the victor over the Persians at 
Dhia Kar, ‘Amr b. Ma‘dikarib, ‘Amir b. al-Tufayl, 
‘Amr b. Wudd, the knight of the Haram, Rabi‘a 
b. Mukaddam, the pattern of Arab chivalry and 
many others. He hangs up his mu‘allaka in the 
Haram of. Mecca after defeating the other mu‘al- 
laka-poets in a competition, overcoming all his 
rivals in duels and passing an examination in 
Arab synonyms set by Amru ’l-Kais. From Mecca 
he goes to Khaybar and destroys the town of the 
Jews. But ‘Antar is also taken beyond the bounds 


of Arabia. The Siva does not lack reasons for 


this. ‘Abla’s father demands asdfir-camels as a 
bridal gift, which are only bred by Mundhir, King 
of Hira. This takes ‘Antar to ‘Irak. From there 
he is summoned to Persia to fight the Greek 
champion Badramit. Next we find him in constant 
association with the kings of ‘Irak, Mundhir, 
Nu‘man, Aswad, ‘Amr b. Hind, lyds b. Kabisa 
and their viziers, notably ‘Amr b. Bukayla. He 
also has constant dealings with the Shahs, Khus- 
raw Anosharwan, Khudawand (no shah of this 
name is found in Sasanian history), Kawadh (pro- 
bably Kaw&adh Shiroe) sometimes as a dreaded 
opponent, sometimes as a most welcome ally. The 
son of the king of Syria woos the promised bride 
of a friend of ‘Antar. The latter goes to Syria, 
kills his friend’s rival, defeats King Harith al- 
Wahhab (Aretas), but becomes his friend and after 
the death of Aretas at the request of the princess 
Halima becomes guardian of the new king ‘Amr 
b. Harith, who is still a minor, and as such ruler 
of Syria. Here ‘Antar comes into contact with the 
Franks, sometimes as an enemy and sometimes 
as their ally against the Persians. Syria is under 
Byzantine suzerainty. For the services which ‘An- 
tar renders the Christians here, he is invited to 
Constantinople and entertained and honoured. Lay- 
laman, the king of the Franks, objects to this 
and demands. that the emperor should hand over 
‘Antar to him. ‘Antar along with Heraclius, the 
emperor's son, then leads the Byzantine army 
into the land of the Franks, subjects them to 
the emperor, reaches Spain, defeats King Santiago, 
pursues his victorious march through his pro- 
vinces in North Africa from Morocco to Egypt. 
When he returns from these conquests on behalf of 
Byzantium to Constantinople, an equestrian statue 
of him is erected out of gratitude; the statues 
of his two brothers, who had accompanied him 
to Byzantium, are placed at the side of his. 
Shortly before his death, ‘Antar comes to Rome. 
The king of Rome, Balkam b. Markas is hard 
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pressed by Bohemund; ‘Antar kills Bohemund 
and liberates Rome. On a campaign of reprisal 
against the Sidanese, ‘Antar goes from kingdom 
to kingdom deeper into Africa till he reaches the 
land of the Negus. Here he discovers in the Negus 
the grandfather of his mother Zabiba. Even more 
fantastic are the campaigns against Hind-Sind, 
against the Christian king Laylam4n in the land 
of Bayda, in the land of the demons. ‘Antar’s 
death is brought about by Wizr b. Djabir called 
Asad al-Rahis. ‘Antar had repeatedly defeated him 
and taken him prisoner but always set him free 
again. Wizr feels humiliated by this magnanimity 
arid continually renews his attack. Finally ‘Antar 
blinds him. Though blinded, Wizr learns to shoot 
birds and gazelles with bow and arrow from their 
sound, ‘‘Antar is struck by one of his poisoned 
arrows, but Wizr dies before ‘Antar under the 
delusion that he has missed. While dying, and 
indeed when dead, still sitting on his steed Abdijar, 
“Antar still wards the enemy off from his people. 
“Antar’s marriage with ‘Abla was childless but 
from his secret marriages and love-affairs, several 
children were born including two Christians, and 
indeed Crusaders, Ghadanfar, Coeur-de-Lion, son 
of ‘Antar and the sister of the king of Rome 
whom ‘Antar had married in Rome and left in 
Constantinople, and Djufran (i.e. Geoffroi, Godfrey), 
the son of ‘Antar and a Frankish princess. ‘Antar’s 
children avenge and lament the death of their 
heroic father. Ghadanfar and Djufran then return 
to Europe. ‘Abs becomes a convert to Islam. 
‘Analysis. The following are the main elements 
that have contributed to the growth of the Siva: 
‘1, Arab paganism; 2. Islam; 3. Persian history 
and epic; 4. The Crusades. 1. To Arab paganism 
it owes the chivalrous and knightly Bedouin spirit 
of the work, the majority of the characters in it, 
who often have historical features, the feuds be- 
tween the sister tribes of ‘Abs and Fadhara; in 
connextion with the race between Dahis and Ghabra, 
the most powerful of the Akhbar al-‘Arab, like 
king Zuhayr’s marriage with TumAadir, Zuhayr’s 
death, Malik b. Zuhayr’s death, Harith and Lubna, 
Dijaida and Khalid, anecdotes of Hatim Tayyi, the 
splendid figure of Rabi‘a b. Mukaddam etc. 2. To 
Islam belong the introduction with a long midrash 
of Abraham, repeated legends of Muhammad and 
‘Ali, the conclusion of the work which forms a 
transition to Islam; the tendency of the book, to 
make ‘Antar really prepare the way for Islam; 
‘Antar’s victorious campaigns through Arabia, 
Persia, Syria, North Africa and Spain are modelled 


on the conquests of Islam. Certain details give | 


the Siva a slightly Shi‘ite colouring. 3. Persian 
influence is found in the knowledge of Persian 
history and the Persian epic, in places of the 
Persian language, in the conception of kingship 
by grace of God, in the knowledge of Persian 
court life and ceremonial (throne, crowns, imperial 
carpet), court-hunts (falcons, cheetahs), pigeon-post, 
Persian offices and ranks (vizier, mébedan mdbed, 
marzpan, pehlewan, eyes and ears of the Shah) 
even the sakaridja (gentleman-carvers). 4. Christ- 
ianity and the Crusades. The Siva knows of 
Christians in the Syria of the Sas4nians, in By- 
zantium and among the Franks. The Franks appear 
as Crusaders (the romance even mentions the cross 
worn on the breast), fighting for Shiloe and Jerusalem. 
Djufran (Godfrey) besieges Damascus and sends 
troops against Antioch. The Siva mentions the 
cross, the dress of the priests and friars, the girdle 
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of the order (which in the Siva is the most im- 
portant symbol of Christianity next to the cross), 
the crozier, the bell (clapper), incense, holy water, 
Prayers for the dead, unction, sacrament and of 
holy-days, Christmas, Palm-Sunday, is aware that 
among the Franks the clergy are first in Church 
and state, that marriages between cousins are 
illegal, seems also to know of excommunication 
and describes a Spanish place of pilgrimage and 
day of pilgrimage. The Christians swear by Jesus, 
Mary, the Gospels, John the Baptist (Mari Hanna 
al-Ma‘inadan, Yukhna), by Luke (Lika), Thomas 
(Mar Téma) and Simon. The En.peror Radjim 
rules in Byzantium and his son is called Heraclius; 
Balkim b. Markas is king of Rome. The Christian 
rulers of North Africa have names which end 
with the -s, common in Greek and Latin, e. g. 
Martos, Kardus, Hermes, Ibn al-‘Urnis, Kindaryas 
b. Kirmas, Sindaris, Theodoros. The king of Spain 
is called Santiago; of the names of Frankish 
kings and princes that of Bohemund alone is cer- 
tain. The names of his brothers Mibert, Sibert, 
Kibert and that of the prince ‘“Shiibert of the 
Sea” show what is perhaps the commonest ending 
in personal names in Old French. ‘Antar’s son by 
the Frankish princess iscalled Djufran, which 
conceals the old French form (Jofroi, Jefroi, Geffroi) 
of the name of Godfrey of Bouillon. As the 
romance of ‘Antar knows nothing of Europe, but a 
good deal about Europeans, the author must have 
become acquainted with them outside of Europe, 
of course at the period of the Crusades; Bohemund 
is slain by ‘Antar. Godfrey is the son of ‘Antar, 
who comes as a Crusader to Asia, learris his 
paternity there, avenges the death of his father 
and then returns to Europe. Even the name ‘‘Tafur’”’ 
of the king of the beggars in the army of Peter 
of Armenia, seems to be preserved in the Siva: 
“Dafir’ is the name of the usurper who drives 
the infant prince ‘Amr from the throne of Syria 
but is overthrown by ‘Antar. In regard to intel- 
ligent sympathy with and toleration of Christianity, 
the picture we get from the Sirat ‘Antar is far in 
advance of that which the mediaeval Christian 
epic reveals of Islam, where the Muslims are made 
to worship idols, like Apollo, Cahu, Gomelin, 
Jupiter, Margot, Malquedant, Tervagant etc. The 
romance of ‘Antar regards the Crusades not with- 
out sympathy and admiration. It is true that 
Crusaders are mentioned, who go to the Holy 
Land to seek plunder and to escape punishment; 
but the Franks are fighting for God the Father, 
for the Son and for the spread of religion. 
Folk-lore and literary parallels. ‘here 
is remarkably little folk-lore in the Sirat ‘Antar 
but’ it includes several noteworthy features: 
a splendid witches’ kitchen, fine examples of 
allegorical speech, of omens, life-token. Most of 
the .agreements with other narrative poetry may 
be regarded as commonplaces of the epic; the 
strength and growth of the hero, his exploits, the 
killing of a lion, mu‘ammarun (longevity is as 
common in the ‘Antar as in the Shdah-ndma), 
dreams, visions, Amazons, fights between father 
and son, the Gudrun motif of the bride’s fidelity, 
the motif of the stupid man. There are very few 
borrowings: Nu‘man’s lucky and unlucky day, 
Khusraw’s bell of justice (the motif of the legend 
of the Emperor Charles and the snake), a flight 
to heaven in a box borne by eagles, several 
African traditions (probably taken from geogra- 
phical works on Africa). There are also links with 
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European legends. The marvellous signs at the 
pirth of Charlemagne (in Pseudo-Turpin) resemble 
those recorded in our romance at the birth of 
Muhammad, but Pseudo-Turpin undoubtedly bor- 
rowed from an older source. Artificial birds made 
of metal, which sing in various tunes by means 
of bells and organ pipes are described in French 
and German epics and also in the Strat ‘Antar. 
But here we have to deal with the historical 
marvel of the Chrysotriklinium in Constantinople, 
and with a similar thing in the Ctesiphon of the 
Sasanids and also in the capital of the Tatar 
Khans. Some coincidences are very striking. Harith 
al-Zalim beats his sword Dhu ’l-Hiyat against a 
rock, so that it may not fall into the enemy’s 
hands; the rock is broken but the sword is 
uninjured, just as is the case with Roland’s Durandal. 
‘Antar instructs his son Ghadban, who wishes to 
slay Khusraw and seize the power for himself, 
on the subject of kingship by God’s grace just as 
Girard de Viane does his nephew Aimeri who 
wants to kill Charlemagne. ‘Antar’s horse Abdjar 
takes flight to the desert after ‘Antar’s death, so 
that he may not serve another master, just as 
Renaud de Montauban’s Baiart escapes to the 
forests of the Ardennes. Very remarkable is the 
parallel between the duel between Roland and 
Oliver and that of ‘Antar and Rabi‘a b. Mukaddam; 
the sword of the one combatant breaks in two 
and his magnanimous opponent gets him another; 
the duellists are reconciled and become brothers- 
in-law. But such poetical developments have their 
origin in a similar chivalrous outlook, the relations 
of the knight to his sword, to his horse, to his 
overlord and to his opponent. 

Chivalry in the Sirat ‘Antar. The Stra 
is rightly recognised to be a romance of chivalry. 
In the pagan period among the Arabs the ideal 
of masculine virtue was muruwwa, futuwwa; 
alongside of this we have more frequently in the 
Sirat ‘SAntar furusitya along with farasa and 
tafarrasa. The knight is called faris. ‘Antar is 
called ‘‘a father of knights’, Abu ’l-Fawdaris, some- 
times Abu ’l-Fursén, ‘Ala ’l-Fursdn, Faris al- 
Fursan, Afrasu. Not everyone who rides a horse 
is a knight. The knight’s qualities are courage, 
fidelity, love of truth, protection of widows, or- 
phans, and the poor (‘Antar arranges special 
meals for them), magnanimity, reverence for wo- 
men (‘Antar begins and ends his heroic career 
protecting women; he swears by ‘Abla, by ‘Abla’s 
eye, conquers in ‘Abla’s name), liberality, especially 
to poets, The knights are also poets, especially 
poets of the Hidjaz, who are found in hundreds 
in the Sirat ‘Antar. The Sira also knows the 
institutions of chivalry. We meet pages and squires, 
not only the saharidja of Ctesiphon; ‘Antar him- 
self trains several thousand squires. The Sira 
even describes tournaments on a great scale, in 
the Hidjaz, in Hira, in Ctesiphon, the most splendid 
in Byzantium where ‘Antar’s lance strikes the ring 
476 times, These tourneys have many features in 
common with those of Europe, fighting with 
blunted weapons, tilting at the ring, decorating 
and beflagging the lists, the presence of ladies 
and girls. These agreements have been explained 
in the most diverse ways. (n the one hand 
Delécluze saw in ‘Antar the mode! of the European 
knight, in the Strat ‘Antar, the source from which 
Europe had obtained all its ideas of chivalry, 
while on the other hand Reinaud simply found 
European ideas, customs and institutions imitated 
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in the Siva (JA, 1833, i. 102-105). In this 
some have seen the starting point for the study 
of the question of the origin of the Sirat ‘Antar. 

Origin. The Sirvat ‘Antar itself frequently 
and readily talks about itself and its origin. It 
professes to have been composed by al-Asma‘I in 
the time of the Caliph Harin al-Rashid at his 
court in Baghdad; Asma‘i lived for 670 years, of 
which 400 were in the Djahiliya; he was personally 
acquainted with ‘Antar and his contemporaries, 
concluded the composition in the year 473/1080 
and recorded traditions from the mouths of ‘Antar, 
Hamza, Aba Talib, Hatim Tayyi, Amru ’1-Kais, 
Hani? b. Mus‘id, Hazim of Mecca, ‘Ubayda, ‘Amr 
b. Wudd, Durayd b. al-Simma, ‘Amir b, al-Tufayl. 
In fact we have a regular romance regarding the 
origin of the romance. The repeatedly mentioned 
rawi, nakil, musannif, sahib al-ibarat, Asma‘i and 
other authorities have the same significance for 
the Sivat ‘Antar as the Dihkans, Pehlewi books 
and the hoary authorities in Firdawsi, or as the 
chronicles of St. Denis for the French epic. It is 
simply fiction when the Sivat ‘Antar tells us that 
it exists in two versions, one for the Hidjaz and 
the other for ‘Irak. The invention of a Hidjaz 
recension is intended to encourage the belief that 
Asma‘i collected from ‘Antar and his companions 
in the Hidjaz the information, which was utilised 
in the romance. The Hidjaz as the home of the 
romance is a pure invention. On the other hand 
“Irak may really have made a considerable con- 
tribution to the composition of the Sirat ‘Antar. 
For the date of origin of the Sirat ‘Antar we 
have the following clues: 1. In a religious dialogue 
between a monk and a Muslim (Das Religions- 
gesprich von Jerusalem um 800 A.D. aus dem 
Arabischen itibersetzt von K. Vollers, Zéschr. jf. 
Kirchengeschichte, xxix, 49) the monk mentions 
the exploits of ‘Antar. 2. About the middle of the 
xiith century the former Jew Samaw’al b. Yahya 
al-Maghribi, a convert to Islam, describes his career 
and mentions that in his youth he was fond of 
long tales like that of ‘Antar (MGW/J, 1898, 
xlii, 127, 418). 3. The evidence contained in the 
book itself. The appearance of Bohemund, Djufrin 
(Godfrey of Bouillon), perhaps also of the king 
of the beggars, Tafur, brings us to the period 
after the first Crusade, that is at the earliest in 
the first half of the xiith century. The composition 
of histories of ‘Antar must therefore have already 
been begun in the viiith century—on the evidence 
of the religious dialogue above mentioned. According 
to Samaw?al b. Yahy4 a book of ‘Antar of con- 
siderable size was actually in existence in the 
middle of the xiith century and if Bohemund and 
Djufran already appeared in it, it must have been 
completed at the beginning of the xiith century. 
At the same time the meddahs may have con- 
tinued to add a great deal to it and in particular 
continued its islamisation. The midrash of Abraham 
which is quite an inorganic addition and the 
legends of Muhammad and ‘SAIi could belong to 
any period. An original ‘Antar can be recon- 
structed with philological probability. In vol. xxxi., 
the dying ‘Antar reviews his heroic career in his 
swan-song. He proudly recalls his victories in 
Arabia, ‘Irak, Persia, and Syria. But he makes no 
mention of Byzantium or Spain, of Fez, Tunis, or 
Barka, of Egypt, or Hind-Sind, of the Sidan or 
Ethiopia. This original ‘Antar may have arisen in 
“Irak (under Persian influence or perhaps in emula- 
tion of Persian epic poetry). The’ swan-song makes 
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no mention of children, and knows of only one 
love of ‘Antar’s. This original ‘Antar therefore 
should be called ‘Antar and ‘Abla. Following a 
genealogical stimulus, the later epic made royal 
ancestors be found in the Siid4n and royal des- 
cendants in Arabia, Byzantium, Rome, and the land 
of the Franks. The Crusades next found an echo 
and a reaction in the ‘Antar story. The Crusaders 
came from the land of the Franks via Byzantium 
to: Syria. ‘Antar goes in a kind of reversed crusade 
_from Syria via Byzantium to the land of the Franks 
and brings about the victory, if not yet of Islam, 
at least of Arab ideals and culture over European 
Christianity. The whole geographical area and 
historical range of the novel is filled with the 
exploits of ‘Antar. 

The romance of ‘Antar seems to be first men- 
tioned in Europe in 1777 in the Bébliotheque 
Universelle des Romans (JA, 1834, xiii. 256); 
it was first introduced to European scholarship in 
1819 by Hammer-Purgstall and to comparative 

_ literature in 1851 by Dunlop-Liebrecht (Geschichte 
der Prosadichtungen, xiii-xvi). The study of 
the problem of scholarship raised by the Sirat 
‘Antar was begun by Goldziher (mainly in his 
Hungarian works). The Sirvat ‘Antar was for 
long a favourite subject of study in France. In 
the Journal Asiatique the work was often dis- 
cussed and partly translated. Lamartine went into 
raptures of admiration and enthusiasm for ‘Antar 
(Voyages en Orient: Vie des grands hommes I. 
Premicres Méditations Poétiques, Premiére Préface). 
Taine places ‘Antar beside the greatest epic heroes 
—Siegfried, Roland, the Cid, Rustam, Odysseus and 
Achilles (Philosophie de lV Art, ii, 297). These tributes 
are not unmerited. The Strat ‘Antar unfolds before 
us the ever changing, glowing panorama of a parti- 
cularly attractive period with an extravagant power 
of imagination, a skill in narration which never palls 
throughout the 32 volumes, and a poetical style of 
inexhaustible richness. 

Bibliography: A very full collection of 
references to the manuscripts, editions, trans- 
lations of and treatises on the Sirat ‘Antar is 
given in V. Chauvin, Bibliographie des ouvra- 
ges arabes ou relatifs aux Arabes, etc., iii; 
Louqmane et les fabulistes. Barlaam ‘Antar et les 
Romans de chevalerie, Liittich-Leipzig 1898, 113- 
126. Cf. also: I. Goldziher, Der arabische Held 
‘Antar in der geographischen Nomenclatur (Globus, 
1893, lxiv., no. 4, 65-67); do., Ein orientalischer 
Ritterroman, Pester Lloyd, Mai 18, 1918; B. Heller, 
Der arabische ‘Antarroman, Ungarische Rundschau, 
v. 83-107; do., Az arab Antarregény, Budapest 1918; 
do., Der arabische ‘Antarroman, ein Beitrag zur ver- 
gleichenden Litteraturgeschichte, Hanover 1925. 

(B. HELLER) 

SANTARA, “the valiant” (see LA, vi, 283, 
which also gives the meaning ‘“‘blue-bottle’’); the 
word is probably derived from the root ‘tr which 
expresses the idea of violence. Several warrior-poets 
of Pre-Islam bore this name; see Amidi, 151-2. 

“Antara b. Shaddad, warrior-poet of the 6th 
century A.D., belonged to the ‘Abs tribe of central 
Arabia (see GHATAFAN). The short notice by al- 
Isfahani, in the 4 ghani, suggests that by the 4th/roth 
century responsible people tended to dismiss exag- 
gerated popular accounts which had already made 
‘Antara a hero of fiction. Restricted to positive 
facts, the biography of this man is extremely 
sketchy. Born of an Arab father and a black slave, 
‘Antara, in his youth, lived in slavery as a shepherd; 


in the course of the conflicts between the ‘Abs and 
their Central Arabian neighbours, he had opportunity 
to display his prowess; in the ‘““War of Dahis and 
al-Ghabra>” especially between the ‘Abs and the 
Dhubyan, then the Tamim, he seems to have parti- 
cularly distinguished himself (see Cheikho, 805 f. and 
the scholia on Diwan nos. 13 ff.; see also Diwan nos. 12 
and 26, diatribes against other poets). It is probable 
that ‘Antara was emancipated as a result of these 
exploits and that, at an advanced age, he fell in 
a raid against the Tayyi? (see the Aghdani for the 
different versions of his death). Legend soon clothed 
this bare outline, under the influence of ‘Abs parti- 
cularism and Kharidjite equalitarianism. ‘Antara 
provided proof that a person of mixed race could, 
in the pre-Islamic era, achieve the status of a pure- 
blooded Arab. The embellishments were concerned 
with a limited number of themes: the valiant 
achievements of the hero, his passion for his cousin 
‘Abla, his vain efforts to overcome her scorn and 
to be worthy of this heartless beauty. These develop- 
ments eventually resulted in the composition of a 
celebrated epic entitled Sivat “A ntar (see the preceding 
article). As is frequently the case, fragments and 
poems form the sub-stratum of the biographical 
legend. At the beginning of the 3rd/9th century, the 
collection of these poetic works was undertaken by 
the scholars of Basra, notably by al-Asma‘i [q.v.]; 
in a recension with commentary by the Spaniard 
al-A‘lam al-Shantamari (d. 476/1083), there are 
27 poems and fragments: one of these, the Kasida 
in mim also appears in the Mu‘allakat anthology; 
numerous fragments, often of considerable lengtb, 
attributed to ‘Antara, and appearing in various 
works, have been assembled by Cheikho, 816-82 
(without exact references). On the whole, these last 
texts appear to be clumsy pastiches; see for example 
the fragments given by Cheikho, 812, 820, 829, 855; 
scholars—or forgers—have too often been led to 
attribute to ‘Antara any poem containing the name 
of ‘Abla (see Cheikho, 846, 848-9 where a poet 
addresses himself to ‘Abla and celebrates his 
exploits against the Persians); many of the items 
attributed to ‘Antara are dubious (see Cheikho, 
853 and Agh®, 235); the Mu‘allaka, suspect on 
account of its length, is composed to begin with of 
elements in juxtaposition. Taken as a whole, the 
poems and fragments placed under the name of 
‘Antara which do not betray too obviously the 
forger’s hand are generally short; poems introduced 
by a nasib are rare (see Diwan, ed. Ahlwardt, nos. 
13, 21; and Cheikho, 817, poem in ba’). With the 
exception of a threnody (Diwan, no. 24) and a few 
fragments of invective like Diwan no. 11, the 
majority of the poems celebrate the poet’s valour, 
his exploits, and the claim which these give him to 
the love of ‘Abla. Those which have some chance of 
not being clumsy forgeries are distinguished by 
their simplicity of language and style. 
Bibliography: Ibn Sallam, Tabak al-shu‘ard?, 
ed. Shair, 128; Ibn Kutayba, Ski‘r, ed. De Goeje, 
130-4; Aghani®, viii, 237-46 (taken up again by 
Cheikho, Shu‘ara al-Nasraniyya, Beirut 1890, i, 
794-882, who reproduces in an expurgated form 
the Diwan (ed. Ahlwardt) and numerous poetic 
texts); Caussin de Perceval, Essai sur Vl’ histoire 
des Arabes, Paris 1847, ii, 441ff., 514-21; Ibn ‘Abd 
Rabbih, Ikd, ed. ‘Uryan, Index; Amidi Mu‘tali, 
151, Noldeke, Fiinf Mu‘allaqat, ii, 1-49; Thorbecke, 
Antarah, Leipzig 1867 followed by Derenbourg, 
Le Poéte antéislamique Antar, in Opuscules dun 
Arabisant, Paris 1905, 3-9; Ahlwardt, Bemerkungen 
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tiber die Achtheit der alten arab. Gedichte, Greifswald 

1872, 50-7; Nallino, La Littérature arabe, trans. 

Pellat, Paris 1950, 44-5; Iskender Agha, Munyat 

al-Nafsi fi AshGr ‘Antara al-‘Absi, Beirut 1864. 

The Diwdn has been edited by Ahlwardt, The 

Divans of the six anctent Arabic poets, London 1870, 

33-52 + additions, 178ff.; other editions at Cairo, 

1315 and at Beirut, 1888, 1901, upon which see 

Brockelmann, SI, 45. (R. BLACHERE) 

‘ANTARI (a.), noun derived from ‘Antar [g.v.], 
denoting in Egypt: 1) a story-teller who narrates the 
Sivat ‘Antar; 2) a short garment wyrn under the 
kaftan. The latter usage, assimilated by popular 
etymology to ‘Antari, derives from the Turkish 
Entari, a word of Greek origin. 

Bibliography: Dozy, Suppl. 
references quoted. 

ANTARTOS [see TarRTUs]. 

ANTEMURU, tribe of south-eastern Mada- 
gascar, comprising 85,000 sedentary agriculturalists 
living in the low river valleys, from the Matatana 
in the south to the Namurana in the north, and eking 
out their livelihood by fishing. Of their number, 
25,000 members of certain clans claim to come from 
Emaka, a region which they liken to Mecca. According 
to their written traditions, some stiamu ‘‘Muslims”’, 
accompanied by kafiri “pagans”, passing through the 
Comores and the north-east of Madagascar, settled, 
during the 7th/13th century, near their present 
territory. They found there, and assimitated, other 
groups of the same origins. 

It seems likely that an Indoncsian community was 
augmented by an influx of groups which had in 
varying degree been Islamicised, and came probably 
from the east coast of Africa, which had been 
penetrated by the descendants of immigrants from 
the Persian Gulf. The prestige of these ‘‘Islamicised” 
elements was such that the Indonesian dynasties and 
some clans ascribed to themselves an Arab origin. 

It is possible to distinguish two successive waves 
of immigrants; the earlier introduced divination 
based on geomancy, while the Antalaotra of the more 
recent influx introduced writing in Arabic characters 
and paper-making. The Islamicised elements in- 
troduced in addition : plants (the vine, pomegranate, 
hemp, the copal-tree), the game of chess, a few 
prayers, a period of comparative fasting, some words 
of Arabic origin, and above all a calendar. 

Since the roth/16th century, the fame of the 
Antemuru magicians has extended their influence 
throughout Madagascar. Isolated from the Muslim 
world, they look upon writing not as a vehicle of 
communication, but as a means of preserving their 
magico-religious secrets. The development of the 
occult sciences has represented a corresponding 
decline of the Islamic tradition. The astrological 
calendar has supplanted the Muslim lunar calendar; 
prayers, their meaning not understood, have become 
niagie formulas. This decadence is most marked in 
the tribe which dwells to the north of the Antemuru, 
namely the 12,000 Antambaok or Antambahwaka. 

Since the beginning of the 19th century the over- 
population of Temuru territory has led to a temporary 
exodus to the north-west of Madagascar. There, they 
live with the Cormorian Muslims. This has given 
rise since 1913, and especially between 1926 and 1939, 
to an Islamic revival among some of the 2,000 
literates belonging to the clans of the Antalaotra 
group. 

After 1924, the development of coffee-planting, 
which created new resources, checked the migration 
to the north-west. Relations with true Muslims again 
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came to an end. The Islamic revival, opposed by 
the Christians as well as by the traditionalist magici- 
ans, declined, despite several attempts by Pakistani 
Khodjas to make converts. 

Bibliography: Flacourt Histoire de la grande 
fle de Madagascar, Paris 1661, republished in the 
Grandidier collection Collection des ouvrages 
anciens concernant Madagascar, Paris 1913; 
G. Ferrand, Les musulmans 4 Madagascar et aux 
fles Comores i and ii, Paris-Algiers 1891-93; 
E. F. Gautier, Madagascar, Paris 1902; G. Ferrand, 
La légende de Raminia, in JA, 1902; idem, Un 
texte arabtco-malgache du XVI® siécle, in Recueil 
de V’Ecole sup. des lettres, Algiers 1905; idem, Un 
chapitre d’astrologie arabico-malgache in JA, 1905; 
idem, Un texte arabico-malgache ancien, Algiers 
1905; idem, Textes magiques malgaches, in Revue 
de l’ Histoire des religions, 1907; E. F. Gautier and 
Froidevaux, Un manuscrit arabico-malgache sur les 
campagnes de La Case dans l’Imoro de 1659 4 1663, 
Paris 1907; G. Ferrand, Un vocabulaire malgache 
arabe, in Mémoires de la société de linguistique, 
1908-9; A. and G. Grandidier, Ethnographtie de 
Madagascar, 1, Paris 1908, III, Paris 1917; G. 
Ferrand, Les voyages des Javanats 4 Madagascar, 
in JA 1910; G. Mondain, L’histoive des tribus de 
l’'Imoro au XVII* siécle dapres un manuscrit 
historique avrabico-malgache, Paris-Algiers 1910; 
Ardant du Picq, Le samantsy, jeu d’echec des 
Tanala de V’Ikongo in Bull. de l’Acad. malgache, 
1912; G. H. Julien, Pages avabico-malgaches in 
Annales de V Acad. des sciences coloniales, iii, Paris 
1929, vi, Paris 1933; Perrier de la Bathie, Les 
plantes introduites 4 Madagascar, Toulouse 1933; J. 
P. Rombaka, tantaran-drazana antaimoro-anteony 
(in Malagazi), Antananarivo 1933; H. Berthier, 
Notes et impresstons sur les moeurs et coutumes iu 
peuple malgache, Antananarivo 1933; F. Kasanga, 
tantaran’ny Antemoro Anakara teto Imerina (in 
Malagazi), Antananarivo 1956. (J. FauBL&e) 
ANTIOCH [see AnTAKrya]. 

ANTON FARAH [see FARAH]. 

ANUSHARWAN, Arabic form of the surname 
of Chosroés I (al-Tabari, 1, 862) [see KISRA], in 
Pahlawi anoshagh-ruvadn, in Pazand anosh-rudn 
“‘possessed of an immortal soul’, then in Persian 
Nishiravan (Nushirvan), which is popularly ex- 
plained as nishin-ravan “possessed of sweet soul’’ 
(Burhan-i Kati‘). Several persons in Islam bore this 
name (Zambaur mentions four), particularly a son of 
Mantéihr and of a daughter of Mahmid al-GhaznawI, 
who was amir of Djurdjan from 420/1029 to 434/1042 
(Ibn al-Athir, IX, 262), and Anisharwan b. Khalid 
b. Muhammad al-Kashani (see the following art.), 

Bibliography: A. Christensen, L’Ivan sous les 

Sassanmtdes, chapter VIII; Zambaur, index, s.v, 

(H. Mass&) 

ANUSHIRWAN 8. KHALID 8. Muttammap 
AL-KASHANI, SHARAF AL-DiIn ABU Nasr, was trea- 
surer and ‘arid al-djaysk to the Saldjik sultan, 
Muhammad b. Malikshah. After being succeeded by 
Shams al-Mulk b. Nizam al-Mulk as ‘arid al-djaysh he 
went to Baghdad. He was imprisoned during the 
reign of Mahmid b. Malikshah for a short period 
but subsequently appointed wazir by Mahmid 
(§21/1127-5§22/1128). From 526/1132-528/1134 he was 
wazir to the caliph, al-Mustarshid. In 529/1134 he 
became wazir to Mas‘iad b. Muhammad and held 
office until 530/1135-6. He died in Baghdad in 
§33/1138-9 according to Ibn al-Athir, but according 
to the Tadja@rib al-Salaf of Hindi Shah b. Sandjar 
in §32/1137-8. He composed a work in Persian on the 
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events of his time, entitled Futér Zaman al-Sudir 
wa. Sudér Zaman al-Futdér, which was later trans- 
lated into Arabic by ‘Im4d al-Din {q.v.). Al-Bundari’s 
abridged version of this translation has been edited 
by. Houtsma (Recueil de textes relat. ad Vhist. des 
Seldjoweides; ii}, Hadjdji Khalifa mentions another 
work by him, entitled Nafthat al-Masdur, but this 
is probably the same as the Futér Zaman al-Sudiur 
mentioned above (see Mirza Muhammad Kazwini, 
Makdla-i Ta°rikhi wa Intikadi, Tehran, 1308 solar). 
Aniishirwan was praised by various contemporary 
poets, It was he who encouraged al-Hariri to compose 
his makamas. 

Bibliography: Recwetl de textes relat. a Vhist. 

des Seldjoucides, ii; Ibn al-Athir, x, xi; Sibt b. 

al-Djawz!;’ Hindi Shah b. Sandjar, Tadjarib al- 

Sala}. (A. K. S. Lampton) 

ANWA? (a.), a system of computation among the 
early Arabs. The singular naw’, connected with the 
root naa ‘‘to rise with difficulty, to lean, to support 
a load with difficulty” (cf. Kur?4n, xxviii, 76), 
denotes the acronychal setting of a star or con- 
stellation and heliacal rising of its opposite (rakib); 
by extension, it is applied to a period of time and, 
in the language of the later Middle Ages and the 
modern era, it has come to mean ‘‘cloud, rain, storm, 
tempest’’ (see Dozy, Suppl., s.v.; Beaussier, s.v.; 
H. Wehr, Arab. Wérterbuch, s.v.), on account of the 
pluvial role ascribed to the stars contemplated. In 
the plural, anwa? denotes the whole system based 
on the acronyckal setting and helical rising of a 
series of stars or constellations; it also appears in 
the title of a number of works which constitute a 
separate class of their own. 

1. The system of the anwa?,.—To estimate 
the passage of time, the early Arabs possessed a 
primitive system—perhaps already influenced by 
the ‘Calendar of the Pleiades’ (cf. J. Henninger, 
Sternkunde, 114 and references quoted)—which can 
be summarized as follows:—(a) on the one hand, 
the acronychal setting of a series of stars or con- 
stellations marked the beginning of periods called 
naw’, but within which the duration of the naw? 
proper was from 1-7 days. The stars themselves 
were responsible for rain and were invoked during 
the istiska? [g.v.]; knowledge of these anwd? enabled 
Bedouin trained in this science to foresee the state 
of the weather during a given period; (b) on the 
other hand, the helical rising of the same series of 


stars or constellations, at six monthly intervals,- 


marked out the solar year by fixing a number of 
periods probably about 28. Such maxims as have 
survived suggest that this was the very basis of the 
calendar. 

Some time before Islam (cf. Kur?an x, 5; xxxvi, 39) 
the Arabs learnt from the Indians to distinguish the 
“stations” or ‘‘mansions” (manzila), pl. manaztl 
(g.v.]) of the moon, numbering 28. Perceiving that 
the list of these mansions corresponded grosso modo 
with their own list of anmwa?, they proceeded to 
combine the two ideas and to adjust their anwa> 
to make them coincide with the mandazil, by dividing 
the solar zodiac into 28 equal parts of approx. 
12°50’; thus the 28 anwd? identified with the 28 
manazil (see list in the article MANAzIL) are deter- 
Mined by 28 stars or constellations constituting 
14 pairs (the acronychal setting of the one corres- 
ponding to the heliacal rising of the other) and 
marking the beginning of 27 periods of 13 days and 
one of 14. These modifications, the date of which 
cannot be fixed aceurately, were definitely completed 
after Islam, the passage from one system to the 
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other being favoured by the development of astro- 
nomy, and by the anathema hurled by the Prophet 
against the anwa?, which are not mentioned in the 
Kur’4n. The old system, however, still survived, 
on the one hand empirically among the Bedouin 
tribes (cf. for example the nwa, pl. mwdwi of the 
Marazig of southern Tunisia in G. Boris, Documents 
linguistiques ..., Paris 1951, 208-11), on the other 
hand traditionally, and with complete identification 
of the amwd? with the mansions, in the specialised 
works which have perpetuated it among certain 
rural populations (see Ed. Westermarck, Ritual and 
Belief in Morocco, London 1926, ii, 177, and Wit 
and Wisdom in Morocco, London 1930, 313-17). 

2. The anwé@? in-Arabic Literature.—As 
might be expected, it was the lexicographers who 
first assembled Bedouin ideas on the subject of the 
anwa? and published them in lexicographical works 
of which we shall consider only those entitled 
K. al-Anwé@?, leaving aside the K. al-Azmina and 
others which fall into the same category. The fol- 
lowing are the principal writers mentioned as being 
authors of works entitled K. al-Anwd?, none of 
which has as yet come into our possession: Ibn 
Kunasa. (d. 207/822), Mu?arridj (d. 195/810-r1), al- 
Nadr b. Shumayl (d. about 245/859), al-Asma‘I (d. 
213/828), Ibn al-A‘rabi (d. 233/846), al-Shaybani (d. 
about 245/859), al-Mubarrad (d. 285/898). On the 
other hand, we have the K. al-Anwda? of Ibn Kutayba 
(d. about..276/889) which has recently (1957) been 
printed at Haydarabad, and we have fragments of 
that-of Aba Hanifa al-Dinawari (d. after 282/895); 
the works of al-Akhfash al-Asghar (d. 315/927), 
al-Zadjdjadj (d. 310/922), Ibn Durayd (d. 321/933), 
the kadi Waki‘ (d. 330/941) and others are also 
lost. Basically these works contain an explanation 
of the system of the anwd?, a list of the mansions 
(i.e. the modified anwa?), a table of the dates of 
the rising and setting of the stars which determine 
them, the system of the winds and the rains, etc.; 
the explanation is accompanied by maxims and 
poetry, usually with a commentary. 

From the 3rd/gth century, however, astronomers 
in their turn showed interest in the anwa?: al-Hasan 
b. Sahl b. Nawbakht, Abii Ma‘shar al-Balkhi (d. 
272/885-6), Thabit b. Kurra (d. 289/902}, and Ibn 
Khurradadhbih (d. 300/912-3), wrote K. al-Anwa? 
while al-Birdni (d. 440/1048) devoted to this subject 
a chapter of his Atkary and reproduced in part 
(243-75) the K. al-Anwda? of Sinan b. Thabit b. 
Kurra (d. 331/943), which is an almanac. 

One would expect, indeed, to see Arab authors 
producing almanacs on the lines of those which 
they found in conquered territories, and, although 
we only have the almanac of Sinan for ‘Irak, it is 
probable that Egyptian authors composed them at 
an early stage, as is proved by certain chapters of 
Ibn al-Mammiti and al-Makrizi, and by the names 
of the Coptic months which appear in the calenders 
produced in Spain. For the latter country, we in 
fact possess an almanac published by Dozy under 
the title of Calendrier de Cordoue de l'année 965 
(Leiden 1873) and still entitled K. al-Anwda?, as is 
that of the mathematician of Marrakush, Ibn al- 
Banna? (d. 721/1321) which has been published by 
H. P. J. Renaud (Paris 1948); other K. al-Anwa’, 
now lost, are attributed to al-Gharbl (d. 403/1012-13) 
and al-Khatib al-Umawi al-Kurtubi (d. 602/1205-6). 
These calendars are solar and, under each day, the 
author gives information on the anwd’, the length 
of the day and night, agricultural practices, etc., 
with, in the Calendrier de Cordoue, notification of 
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the Christian festivals. The modern popular calendars 
(raSdiyya, takwim etc.) are a final re-incarnation of 
the K. al-Anwa?. 

Bibliography: Battani, Opus astronomic.m, 
ed. and trans. C. A. Nallino, Milan 1903 ff., index ; 
Farghani, K. fi ’l-Harakdat al-Samawiyya wa-Dja- 
wami‘ al-Nudjaum,ed.and trans. J. Golius (Elementa 
astronomica), Amsterdam 1669; ‘Abd al-Rahman 
al-Sifi, K. al-Suwar al-Sam@iyya, Haydarabad; 
Ibn Sida, Mukhassas, ix, off.; Birtini, Chronologie 
ortent. Vélker, ed. C. E. Sachau, Leipzig 1878; 
Ibn Madjid, K. al-Fawa id fi Ustl ‘Im al-Bahr 
wa ‘l-Kawa@id, ed. G. Ferrand, Paris 1921-23; 
Kazwini, ‘Adja@ib al-Makhlikat, ed. Wiistenfeld; 
Hadijdiji Khalifa, ed. Fliigel, v, 53-4; LA, $.v. naa; 
Marziki, K. al-Azmina wa’l-Amkina, Haydarabad 
1332; Reinaud, Introduction générale a la géographie 
des Orientaux (vol. i of the Géographie d’ Aboulféda), 
Paris 1848, clxxxiii ff.; G. Ferrand, Introduction 
a Vastronomie nautique arabe, Paris 1928; Moty- 
linsky, Les Mansions lunaires des Arabes, Algiers 
1899; J. Henninger, Uber Sternkunde und Sternkult 
in Nord- und Zentralarabien, in Zeitschrift fiir 
Ethnologie, 1954, 82-117; Ch. Pellat, Dictons rimés, 
anwa’ et mansions lunaires chez les Arabes, in 
Arabica, 1955/i, 17-41. (Cu. PELLAT) 
ANWARI, the takhallus of AWHAD AL-DIN 

Muu. B. Muu. (? or SALI B. MAHMOUD) KHAWARANI, 
proclaimed in a well-known bayt to be master of the 
Persian kasida. Of his life little is known for certain 
except that he became one of the court poets of the 
Saldjik sultan Sandjar (d. 1157) at some period 
towards the end of the prince’s life and that he was 
writing kasidas in 540/1145—two of them being 
thus dated—when he must still have been quite 
young. He was born in the district of Khawaran in 
Khirasan and received part of his education at the 
Mansuriyya madrasa in Tis. Either while he was 
there or subsequently his studies embraced astrology, 
his skill in which brought him renown, though it also, 
if legend can be trusted, led to his downfall. This was 
in 581/1185, when an extraordinary conjunction of 
the planets failed to produce the upheaval of the 
elements which he had foretold. He died a few years 
afterwards, probably in 585/1189 or in 587/1191, 
being buried at Balkh (thus Dawlatshah) or at 
Tabriz, in the Poets’ Cemetery alongside Khakani 
and Zahir-i Faryabi (cf. Mustawfi, Nuzhat al-Kulub, 
78), the former seeming more probable. His literary 
powers are considerable, as shown in his famous 
lament over the ruin caused by the Ghuzz tribesmen 
in Khurasan, and his exercises in irony and ridicule 
make pungent reading. He shows little of self- 
criticism, being satisfied that he is an adept in 
astrology and superior to his contemporaries in 
logic, music, theology, mathematics and all other 
intellectual pursuits. It appears that his patrons 
after Sandjar failed to value his services as highly as 
he did himself; at any rate he considered their 
rewards inadequate. Either that fact or jealousy of 
his rivals caused him to renounce the writing of 
eulogies and of ghazals, although it is difficult to 
decide at what point in his career this took place. 
His satires doubtless brought him enemies and 
declining fortunes led to persistent complaint against 
capricious Fate. In style and language he is some- 
times obscure, so that Dawlatshah declares that he 
needs a commentary. That obscurity, and a change 
in literary taste, may be reasons for his comparative 
neglect in recent times. 

Bibliography: Browne, ii, 365 ff., incidentally 
epitomising V. Zhukovski’s Russian monograph, 


Ali Awhad al-Din Anwari; Materials for a Bio- 
graphy etc., St. Petersburg 1883; Dawlatshah 
(Browne), 83-86; ‘Awfi, Lubab al-Albab (Browne), 
ji, 125-138; Diwan, Tabriz 1266/1850; Kulliyyat, 
Lucknow 1880 and 1889 (both deficient). 
(R. Levy) 
ANWART, ar-HApjpJ Sa‘pULLAH, [see ENWERI]. 
ANWAR-I SUHAYLT, title of the Persian ver- 
sion of Kalila wa Dimna by Kashifi [q.v.]. 
APAMEA [see aFAmtya]. 
APOLLONIUS OF TYANA [see BALiINUs]. 
at-‘ARA, a place on the S. shore of Yaman, W. 
of ‘Adan, on Subayhi territory, between ‘Umayra 
(Khor Omeira) and Sukya (Sukayya). Ibn al- 
Mudjawir (ca. 600/1200) makes it the starting point 
of several routes, Al-Shardji (d. 893/1488) still calls 
this headquarter of the Bani Mushammir ‘‘a big 
village” (cf. Abi Makhrama Ta?rikh Thaghr ‘Adan, 
ii, 91 f., in the biography of Sa‘id b. Muh, Musham- 
mir), Since then, with the diminishing caravan trade, 
there has been a steady decline. The place is still on 
the map of von Maltzan (ca. two miles from the coast), 
but nowadays the name seems to survive only in 
Bir ‘Ara and Ras ‘Ara, which is the utmost 
Southern point of Arabia, the Promontorium 
Ammonii of the ancients. 

Bibliography: Hamdani, 52, 74, 79; ‘Umara 
(Kay) 8/11; Makdisi, 85; Shardji, Tabakat al- 
Khawass, 194; Ibn al-Mudjawir, Ya°’rikh al- 
Mustabsir, 101 ff.; Sprenger, Alte Geogr. Arabiens, 
72; Red Sea and Gulf of Aden Pilot, 1932, 130. 

(O, LOFGREN) 
AL-‘ARAB, the Arabs. 


(i) The ancient history of the Arabs. 

(ii) The expansion of the Arabs; general, and the 
“fertile crescent” ; 

(iii) The expansion of the Arabs: Iran in early 
Islamic times; Appendix: The Arabs in Central 
Asia. 

(iv) The expansion of the Arabs: Egypt. 

(v) The expansion of the Arabs: North Africa. 


(See also AL-SARAB, DJAZIRAT, as well as SARABIYYA 
and the articles on the several Arab countries). 


(i) THE ANCIENT HISTORY OF THE ARABS 


(For the ethnic origins of the Arabs cf. aL-‘ARAB 
(Dyazirat ax-), section on Ethnography, cf. also 
para ii, below). 

The early history of the Arabs is still obscure, 
their origin and the events governing their early 
years are equally unknown to us. Probably we 
would know a good deal more about them, if Uranius’ 
five books of ’"ApaBux&, which constituted a special 
monograph on the Arabs, had been preserved. What. 
we know about them is derived chiefly from the 
Assyrian records, the classical writers, and, as far 
as the history of the last three centuries before 
Islam is concerned, from Muslim tradition and some 
pre-islamic Nabataean and Arabic inscriptions. 

Possibly ‘the Aramaean Bedouins’, who in 
880 B.C. interfered in the affairs of Bet-Zamani on. 
the upper Euphrates and helped to overthrow the 
local vassal of the Assyrian king Assur Nasirpal, 
were predecessors of the Arabs. Their anti-Assyrian 
policy was subsequently followed by the Arabs, who 
first appear in the light of history in 854 B.C.: 
Gindibu, the Arab with 1000 camel troops from 
Aribi territory, joined Bir-?idri of Damascus (the 
biblical Benhadad II) against Salmanassar III at 
the battle of Karkar in which, it is said the Asyrian 
king was successful. Perhaps the camp of Gindibu 
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was situated somewhere south-east of Damascus. 
Certainly the bedouin element of the Arabian 
Peninsula—for which Aram, ‘Eber, and Khabiru 
are probably synonyms—was to be found originally 
in the area which extended between Syria and 
Mesopotamia and which, including Syria, was the 
oldest centre of the Semites. 

[f the hypothesis, presented by F. Hommel 
(Ethnologie, 550), that the land of Magan corresponds 
to Arabic Ma‘an and forms the starting point for 
the foundation of the South-Arabian kingdom of 
Ma‘in, were established—though it would be difficult 
to prove it—the South-Arabian tribe of the Minaeans 
must have detached themselves from Arab nomads 
settled in this country, which had already been 
included in the Babylonian Empire by Naram-Sin 
(2320 to 2284 B.C.). The traditional pro-Babylonian 
policy of the Arabs would, therefore, be under- 
standable because of their old political and cultural 
relations with Babylonia. 

The geographical position of the land of Aribi 
between Syria and Mesopotamia, and the rdle of the 
Arabs in the traffic on the commercial routes leading 
from the Persian Gulf to Syria, from Syria to Egypt 
and Southern Arabia, and along the Wadi Dawasir 
through the highlands of Nadjd to Ma‘in, influenced 
historical events in the Near East. The struggle for 
the possession of these important high roads 
characterises the course of history during the last 
two millennia B.C, and the Roman period. 

Already in 738 B.C., during the reign of Tiglat- 
Pilesar III (745 to 726 B.C.), who had occupied Gaza, 
the terminal point of the “incense” road from 
Southern Arabia to the Mediterranean Sea, Zabibé, 
the queen of the Aribi region, sent tribute to the 
Assyrian king. She probably ruled the oasis of 
Adumu (Dimat al-Djandal) and was high priestess 
of the Kedar tribe, to which the oasis paid tribute. 
In 734 B.C. Tiglat appointed the Arab Idiba’il as 
his representative in the land of Musri (Midian and 
Northern Hidjaz), through which the “incense” road 
passed, and in 732 B.C. he subdued another queen 
of Aribi, Samsi—who had apparently joined a 
coalition of the king of Damascus and several Arab 
tribes, among them Mas?a (Massa in Genesis xxv, 
13 f.), Tema (Tayma’), Khayappa (‘Efa, a Midianite 
tribe in the territory of Hesma, east of Taym4?), 
the Badana (south-east of the oasis of el-‘E1a?- 
Daydan) and Sab?a (the Sabaeans)—conquered two 
of her cities and besieged her camp, so that she sent 
white camels as a tribute; the aforementioned Arab 
tribes were also compelled to pay tribute, and 
Idiba?il (the Adbeél of Genesis xxv, 13), who resided 
near Gaza, was forced to recognise Assyrian suze- 
rainty. In order to be sure of the loyalty of queen 
Samsi’s land, Tiglat-Pilesar III appointed a resident 
at her court. As the cities subdued by the Assyrian 
king were situated on the caravan road in southern 
Hawr4n and northern Hidjaz, it is obvious that the 
object of the struggle was the possession of the 
northern part of the caravan road from Marib to 
Gaza (Ghazza). Nevertheless his success in subduing 
these people was neither complete nor lasting, for 
in.715 B.C. king Sargon II (722 to 705 B.C.) again 
defeated the Khayappa as well as the Tamidi 
{IThamid, west of the oasis of Tayma?) and the 
Marsimani (south of al-‘Akaba), and Samsi, queen 
of Aribi, and the Sahaeans are again recorded as 
paying tribute. In 703 B.C. the Arabs (Yati’e was 
then queen of Aribi) helped the Babylonian king 
Marduk-apal-iddina against Sennacherib, king of 
Assyria (705 to 681 B.C.); but the Arab troops were 


taken prisoner by the Assyrians, and Sennacherib 
seems to have possessed considerable influence over 
the Arabs, as Herodotus (ii, 141) calls him ‘“‘king of 
the Arabs and Assyrians” (F. Hommel, Ethnologie, 
574). In 689 B.C., after the defeat of Babylon, 
Sennacherib attacked the camps of the Arab clans 
subject to queen Te’elkhunu, routed them and 
pursued them into the inner desert around Adum- 
matu (Dimat al-Djandal). The settlers of this large 
oasis were dependent upon the Kedar tribe which 
had control over Northern Arabia (the Palmyrene). 
The queen and priestess of Adummatu, Te’elkhunu, 
and her lieutenant Khaza?il, king of Aribi, had taken 
refuge here; the latter, after a dispute with the 
queen, fled into the inner desert, but was pardoned 
by Assarhaddon, Sennacherib’s successor, who recog- 
nised him as chief of all the Kedar. Khaza?il died in 
675 B.C., and his son Uaite? (Yata?) succeeded him, 
Paying a heavy tribute to the Assyrian king, who 
had sent back Te’elkhunu’s daughter Tabu’a to 
Khaza?il as queen and priestess. In 676 B.C. Assar- 
haddon made an expedition against the Bazu (Biz) 
and Khazu (Khaz6) in the depression of the Wadi 
Sirhan. When Shamash-shum-ukin, the king of 
Babylon, revolted against Assurbanipal, the Kedar 
under Uaite? began hostilities against him and 
plundered the western borders of the country 
between Hama? and Edom, but were driven back 
to the desert; when they again plundered the Assy- 
rian provinces, they were forced to flee to Hawran, 
while king Uaite?, expelled by his own subjects, who 
were enraged by the devastation of. their lands 
during the campaign, was captured and brought to 
Niniveh. The Nabayati and the Kedar, settled in 
the Palmyrene and south of Damascus, and the 
Harar in the southern Sirhdn valley were also 
subdued by Assyrian forces coming from Damascus, 
while an auxiliary detachment, which fought in 
Babylon on the side of the Babylonian king, was 
completely destroyed after the capture of that 
capital. Aribi and the tribes of the Nabayati and 
Kedar again recognized Assyrian suzerainty. About 
580 B.C. the Kedar are mentioned as having been 
subdued by Babylon. 

Strenuous efforts had been made during the 
Assyrian period to restore order in Arabia, but as a 
whole this was an impossible task. The utmost that 
could be achieved, was the protection of the important 
trade routes and the punishment of razzias, under- 
taken by the independent or rebellious tribes. If the 
title of ‘‘kings” reappears frequently in the Assyrian 
records, this title scarcely meant more than a local 
chief or shaykh, and it is much later before a really 
kinglike power is exercised by these Arabian chiefs. 
So “the kings of Arabia and all the kings of the 
Arabs, who live in the desert’, of whom Jeremiah 
xxv, 23f. foretells the ruin, are the nomad chiefs. 
The kings of Arabia are the chiefs of the settlements, 
e.g. the inhabitants of the oasis of Biz in the depres- 
sion of Wadi Sirhan. Some of these settlements are 
occupied by the Neo-Babylonian kings, e.g. Tayma’, 
which was occupied by Nabonid (552 to 545 B.C.). 
Some years later (539 B.C.) Arab warriors helped 
King Cyrus II to take Babylonia (Xenophon, 
Cyropaedia, vii, 4, 16; v, 13). 

When the Near East was annexed to the Achae- 
menid Empire, the Arabs again furnished camel 
troops to the Great King of Persia, e.g. to Xerxes 
(Herodotus, vii, 86), but sometimes the Arabs also 
joined the kings of Asia Minor in their struggle 
against Persia; for instance their king Aragdes (or 
Maragdes, Kharidja?) was a confederate of Croesus 
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(Xenophon, Cyropaedia, ii, 1, 5). The “King of the 
Arabs”’ mentioned in Herodotus (iii, 4) may be a 
king of the Lihy4nites (the Laianitai of Agatharchi- 
des; the latter had- occupied the Northern Hidjaz, 
ice. the colony of the Minaeans known as Musran 
(“‘border-land”’) in the land of Midian, with the 
centre of Agra-Hegra, between 500 and 300 B.C., 
and were followed by the Nabataeans. 

When Alexander the Great had conquered the 
Achaemenid Empire, he also subdued Arabia ac- 
cording to Livy (xlv 9) and Pliny (Nat. Hist. xii, 62). 
The Arabs now had to supply clothes and arms to 
the Greek army, and they participated in military 
actions, e.g. in the defence of Gaza (Artian, Anabasis, 
ii, 25, 4, Curtius Rufus, Memorabilia, iv, 6, 30) and 
in the battle of Raphia (217 B.C.) on the side of Anti- 
ochus III, Although the western part of Arabia was 
occupied by Ptolemy after the death of Alexander, 
the majority of the Arabs joined Antiochus (Polybius, 
v, 71); presumably these Arabs are the predecessors 
of the Nabataeans. Arab colonies, established at the 
foot of the Lebanon and in Syria, mainly served the 
traffic on the great commercial route Petra-Damascus- 
Mesopotamia (Pliny, Nat. Hist., vi, 142; Strabo, xvi, 
749, 755, 756), as nomad Arabs (“ApaBeg Lxyvitat) 
were also settled by Tigranes with this end in view 
(Plutarch, Lucullus, 21; Pliny, Nat. Hist., vi, 142). 
In the Mithridatian war Arabs fought along side the 
Romans, but in the Syrian war they harassed the 
Roman army under Pompey and were defeated by 
him. Arabs served with Cassius (53 B.C.) and Crassus 
against the Parthians. The Roman policy of winning 
over Arabs as confederates and auxiliaries against 
their own kindred in the Arabian-Syrian desert and 
against the Parthians was continued and extended 
by the Eastern Roman Emperors. The Arabian- 
Syrian border-land was under the rule of the Ghas- 
sanids (g.v.] as phylarchs, as was the border-land of 
the Euphrates in Southern Babylonia (al-Hira) 
which remained under the rule of the Lakhmids (¢.v.] 
until 602 A.D. 

In the meantime Arabs had even infiltrated in the 
4th century A.D. into Southern Arabia apparently 
in connection with camel-breeding and traffic on the 
“incense” road. They are mentioned in the Sabaean 
inscriptions as A‘rab and form a notable part of the 
population, along with the ancestral sedentary 
population. Their importance is emphasised by the 
mention of these A‘rab in the title and style of the 
Sabaean ruler. But this political position did not 
prevent their kindred in North-West Arabia from 
entering into warlike disputes with the South 
Arabian kings. King Amr al-Kays b. ‘Amr besieged 
Nadjran, which belonged to the king Shammar 
Yur‘ish, and it may have been this Amr al-Kays 
who put an end to the prevailing influence of South 
Arabia in the region of SAsir and Southern Hidjaz. 

At the beginning of the fourth century, the afore- 
mentioned Amr al-Kays b. ‘Amr, who succeeded 
in gaining power over the tribes of Asad and Nizar 
and called himself ‘king of all the Arabs’, put a 
detachment of Arab cavalry at the disposal of 
the Romans. This fact is clearly stated in the 
Nabataean inscription of al-Namara dated 328 A.D. 

Froin the end of the fourth century A.D. for 
about a hundred years the princes of the family of 
Dadja‘ima, the leaders of the tribe of Band S4lih, 
were vassals of the Byzantine Empire on the Syrian 
border, and held territories there which were gradu- 
ally yielded to the Ghassdnids in the second half 
of the fifth century A.D. Unfortunately we do not 
learn very much about them from Arabic sources. 


About the middle of the 4th century A.D., the 
tribe of Kinda (q.v.], which after a long struggle 
with Hadramit, to which it was inferior, had to 
leave the Yaman, and migrated to the country: of 
Ma‘add, where it settled at Ghamr Dhi Kinda in 
the south-western corner of Nadjd, two days journey 
from Makka. Although the leaders of Kinda, as 
kings of the tribes of Rabi‘a and Mudar, may have 
possessed a certain influence on the Bedouin tribes 
in Nadjd from the time when they settled there, the 
real kingdom of Kinda, governing a coalition of 
Arabian tribes in close connection with the Himy- 
arite Power in the Yaman, actually begins with 
Hudijr Akil al-Murar. Yamani tradition says that he 
was made king of Ma‘add, when Tubba‘ ibn Karib 
invaded al-‘Irak, but possibly the attacks, directed 
against Persia or its vassals in al-Hira, were made 
by the Kindites supported by the Himyarites. It is 
further said that Hudjr made military expeditions 
with the tribes of Rabi‘a to al-Bahrayn and at the 
head of the Bani Bakr attacked the frontiers of the 
Lakhmids, depriving them of their possessions in 
the country of Bakr, so that Hudir is called ‘“‘King of 
the Arabs in Nadjd and of the border-lands of al- 
“Irak”. His dominion probably comprised most of 
Central Arabia including al-Yamama, and he died 
after a long and successful reign; he was buried in 
Batn ‘Akil on the road between Makka and al- 
Basra south, of the Wadi al-Rumma. After his 
death about 478 A.D., the tribe of Rabi‘a denied 
‘Amr al-Maksiir, son of Hudjr, the dominions of his 
father; we find the tribe of Rabi‘a now under the 
guidance of Kulayb Wail, leader of the Bana 
Taghlib, and at war with the Himyarites, who 
supported ‘Amr b. Hudjr. Kulayb as well as ‘Amr 
were killed in these struggles about the last decade 
of the fifth century (c. 490 A.D.). With al-Harith ibn 
‘Amr the dynasty of Kinda attained its greatest 
power. He is known to the Byzantine historians as 
Arethas, chief of the Saracens, and concluded an 
alliance with the Romans, directed against Persia 
and the Lakhmids of al-Hira. In the struggles and 
expeditions against the latter, the tribes of Bakr and 
Taghlib played the most important rédle (about 
503 A.D.). 

At any rate al-Hdrith succeeded in uniting the 
tribes of the Nadjd into a great kingdom and made 
invasions into Roman as well as Persian territory. 
The statement that al-Harith subjugated Syria and 
the Ghassanid kings may be an exaggeration. The 
peace of 502 A.D. put an end to the war against 
the Romans, and in the following year (503 A.D.) 
al-Harith’s troops attacked al-Hira, doubtless with 
the consent and help of the Romans. Al-Harith 
became master of all the Arabs in al-‘Irak (503- 
506 A.D.), and the Lakhmid al-Mundhir, who got 
no assistance at all from his suzerain, the Persian 
king Kubadh, submitted to al-Harith and married 
his daughter Hind. However, the domination of the 
Lakhmid country was not complete; according to 
a South Arabian tradition, by an agreement between 
Kubdadh and al-H4rith, the Euphrates or the canal 
al-Sard near the Tigris not far from Baghdad was 
fixed as the northern boundary of al-Harith’s ter- 
ritory, and it is said, that, after King Anishirwan 
had restored al-Mundhir to power in al-Hira, al- 
Harith kept what was on the other side of ‘the river 
of al-Sawad” until 527-28 A.D. So the Kindite inter- 
regnum in al-Hira may have lasted some time 
between the years 525 to 528 A.D., when the Persian 
Empire was weakened by the Mazdakite movement. 
It seems, that al-H4rith for some period even ruled 
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over al-‘Irak as far as ‘UmAn, possibly as a feofee of 
the Persian king Kubadh. After the fall of the Maz- 


dakites al-Harith had to flee; he lost all his property’ 


and 48 members of his family were puf to death by 
al-Mundhir. He nevertheless could again approach 
the Romans and was even appointed as a phylarch 
of the Arabs, on the side of East-Roman Empire. 
In 528 A.D., the date of his death, he is mentioned 
in this position by Byzantine sources. With his 
death the second climax of the Kindite power in 
Arabia came to an end. Al-Harith had divided his 
dominion, comprising all Nadjd, great parts of al- 
Hidjaz, al-Bahrayn and al-Yamama, between his 
sons, who had been placed as chiefs over the tribes 
of Ma‘add. His eldest son Hudjr, who had a certain 
supremacy over the whole kingdom of Kinda, was 
killed in a rebellion of the tribe of Asad. Between 
Shurahbil and Salama, ruling the tribes of Rabi‘a 
and Tamim and possessing the eastern half of the 
kingdom of Kinda, a discord arose concerning the 
division of power after their father’s death, and 
Shurahbil was killed in the battle of al-Kulab (a 
well between al-Kifa and al-Basra) a few years after 
530 A.D.; it is highly probable that this dissension 
was caused or nourished by the intrigues of al- 
Mundhir, whom the Bani Taghlib as well as the 
Bakr joined after the expulsion of the victorious 
Salama, Ma‘dikarib, the chief of the Kays-‘Aylan, 
went mad, or fell in the battle of Uwara, and the 
fifth son of Hudjr, ‘Abdallah, who ruled over the 
Rabi‘a tribe of ‘Abd al-Kays, in al-Bahrayn, is not 
mentioned further. So the kingdom of the family 
of Hudjr Akil al-Murar broke down, and the Kinda, 
or considerable parts of them, migrated to Hadramit, 
where they settled about 543 A.D. according to a 
Sabaean inscription at the dam of Marib. Hudjr’s 
son, the famous poet Imra? al-Kays, tried in vain to 
regain the power of his father with the help of the 
Byzantine Emperor, and died in Ankara perhaps 
before the year 554 A.D. A cousin of Imra? al-Kays, 
Kays ibn Salama, chief of the Kinda and Ma‘add, 
is possibly identical with Kaisos (K&taoc), who 
received from the Emperor the governorship of 
Palestine and defeated the Lakhmid al-Mundhir 
b. al-Nu‘man, who died in 554 A.D. 

The disputes and struggles between the nomad 
tribes in Arabia are listed under the well known 
“Ayy4am al-‘Arab”, and an expedition to Khaybar 
in 567 A.D. is referred to in the Arabic inscription of 


Harran (dated 568 A.D.), That there existed ‘‘kings” - 


of individual tribes along with those mentioned 
here is proved by a Nabataean inscription found in 
Umm al-Djimal and dating from about 250 A.D., in 
which a king of Tanikh is mentioned. 
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(ii) THE EXPANSION OF THE ARABS: 
GENERAL, AND THE “FERTILE CRESCENT” 


If the expansion of the Arabs is regarded as a 
continuous process certain permanent features can 
be detected: the expansion consists usually in the 
emigration of large or small nomadic groups, rarely 
in that of groups with permanent habitations; it 
may be military, by means of. service in foreign 
armies or in their own army which has set out for 
conquest; or through the founding of trading colonies. 
Apart from this last case, the extent of emigration 
depends partly on particular coincidences, partly on 
a recurrent, but incalculable, factor, the increase in 
the pressure of population in Arabia. This is brought 
about by the decline of cultivation (in South Arabia 
also of industry) and of the caravan trade (in 
Islamic times also of the pilgrim traffic); there is a 
corresponding increase in the nomadic population. 
The expansion was preceded by the immigration 
into the central parts of the peninsula, which had 
been sparsely occupied by an earlier population. 
It was facilitated by the taming of the camel in 
the second (?) half of the second millennium B.C. 
Nor is it likely that the occupation of South Arabia 
took place earlier, to judge from the philological, 
ethnological and archeological evidence. The forerun- 
ners of these immigrants into South Arabia were 
presumably traders who followed the ancient trade 
routes into the land of incense and myrrh. A little 
later the Arabs. begun to expand in the North, 
at first in the direction of Sinai and Transjordan. 
The evidence of the iriscriptions shows that in 
853 they were present in the north of the Syrian 
desert, shortly afterwards on both edges of the 
Fertile Crescent; they were camel-breeders, oasis- 
dwellers, traders. This formed the chief objective 
of the Arab expansion. It did not, however, remain 
the only one, as the emigration of the Sabaeans into 
Ethiopia (about 400?) shows. It depended on the 
strength of the various states of the Fertile Crescent 
whether this immigration could be canalised in the 
form of colonisation, and, on the borders, of semi- 
nomadic life, or whether it led to the flooding of the 
cultivated land by nomads. In the 1st century B.C. 
the nomads (Scenites) on the near side of the 
Euphrates crossed the border of the arable land 
as far as the line Apamaea-Thapsacus, while in the 
Djazira they roved as far as the border of the arable 
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land to the south of the Khabir and the Sindjar. 
We cannot here examine exceptional developments, 
like that of the trading state of the Nabataeans 
which expanded in the same century, in the north 
to the Hawrdn, in the south to N.-W. Arabia. 

The incorporation of the Syrian part of the 
‘Nabataean kingdom in 105 A.D., and the abandon- 
‘ment of the Roman sphere of interest in N.-W. 
Arabia some sixty years later, shook the security 
of these countries. It is, however, impossible to 
discern what were the consequences of the in- 
cursions of the ‘‘Saracens”’ in the west and of the 
TJayyi? settled in the central mountain ridges of 
North Arabia (al-)Djabal). Different is the case of 
the entry of two tribes into the steppe lying between 
the Lower Euphrates and the sandy desert, which 
was pérhaps originated by Ardashir I, the first 
‘Sasanid (d. 241). They were the Tanikh and Asad 
(2), who came from East Arabia; and they were 
followed by Nizar from Middle and Western Arabia. 
The Niz4r, with the exception of lyad, were absorbed 
by the population of the Euphrates frontiers; the 
Taniakh and the Asad, on the other hand, continued 
their wanderings, the Tantkh, for the most part, to 
Northern Syria and the Asad to the south of the 
Hawran. Since the 4th century these countries saw 
.also the arrival of tribes from West Arabia. In 
the meantime, the recession in the incense trade 
(from the 3rd century ?) and its extinction (at the 
latest in the 5th century) had led to the bedouin- 
isation of part of the population of South Arabia. 
Groups of such tribes, taking part in military 
expeditions of the Himyarite kings, reached the 
district of Nadjran and also Central Arabia (e.g. 
Kinda), All through the 6th century we can observe 
an advance into the north, sped forward initially by 
the campaigns of the kings of Kinda; its path lay 
along the northerly ‘Arid = Tuwayk to the steppe 
-on the lower Euphrates (Bakr, Tamim), from Bisha 
to the Wadi al-Ruma (‘Amir), from the country 
north of Medina in the direction of Palmyra (Bahra?, 
Kalb). The Taghlib, dwelling formerly on the lower 
Euphrates, moved upstream and settled at the 
beginning of Islam in the Djazira to the north of the 
Sindjar. 

The expansion at the beginning of the Islam came 
.about in the first place through enlistment in the 
armies and auxiliary troops which were sent by 
Medina to the Euphrates, to Transjordania and to 
Southern Palestine and after that conquered al- 
‘Irak, Syria and al-Djazira; later through partici- 
pation in the campaigns which led, across the Persian 
Gulf or from the garrison cities of Kifa and Basra, to 
Iran, from Damascus to Egypt, North Africa and 
Spain. It occurred further through the displacement 
of tribes from Transjordania to Palestine (in the 
north ‘Amila and Djudham, in the south Lakhm); 
the emigration of parts of Bali and Djuhayna from 
the Hidjaz to Egypt; through continuous infiltration 
of families and groups into the garrison towns and 
the Djazira; and through resettlement of the people 
of Kifa and Basrain Khurasan. With the enrolment 
of 400 families of the Sulaym and other West 
Arabian Kaysites as colonists for Lower Egypt, 
followed spontaneously by three times their number, 
the first period of expansion in Islamic times ends. 
The curtain between the Fertile Crescent and Arabia 
falls again. 

It took a considerable time before the loss which 
the population of Arabia incurred by the emigration 
during and after the campaigns of conquests was 
made good again. The first new movement led from 
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the Djabal towards the north-east: before the middle 
of the 9th century the Asad (1) began to advance 
along the pilgrims’ road of Kifa, and Tayyi? followed 
close on their heels. In the second half of the roth 
century, quarrels under the Buwayhids allowed the 
Asad to penetrate into the cultivated land; a part 
of them wandered on to Khiizistan, where already 
before Islam a small Arab island (Tamim) had been 
formed. In the meanwhile the campaigns of the 
Karmatians of East Arabia into ‘Irak (311-25/923- 
37), Syria and Egypt (353-68/964-78/9), had driven 
new waves of migration to the north: Khafadja 
(‘Ukayl) moved out of East Arabia into the steppe 
on the lower Euphrates, followed in the 11th century 
by Muntafik (also of ‘Ukayl). Their place in East 
Arabia was filled by tribes which immigrated from 
‘Uman; part of these too later moved to ‘Irak. Some 
TJayyi? settled in southern Transjordania, and 
subsequently acquired the overlordship over the 
older immigrants of the same tribe in Palestine. The 
stream of tribes from South Palestine to Egypt, which 
began in early Islamic times, began again in the 
middle of the 11th century (originated by orders of 
the government), until in the late Middle Ages it was 
brought to a halt by a movement in the opposite 
direction. Since the end of the 12th century there 
is a trickle of Djudliam from Northern Hidjaz over 
Sinai to Egypt and particularly to Transjordania, 
until in the 17th century this source dries up. They 
are followed by Bali. Finally since the end of the 
15th century groups of the pariah tribe of Hutaym 
penetrate into the same districts from the territory 
east of Khaybar. Meanwhile a new expansion had 
begun in the Djabal. Around 1200 the Ghaziyya 
(Tayyi?) appeared in the north between Trans- 
jordania and ‘Irak, the Banu Lam (also of Tayyi) 
in the south between Medina and the Kasim. Since 
the 15th century Ghaziyya camped on the Eu- 
phrates, but did not cross it for good till around 
1800. The Bani Lam penetrated at the end of the 
15th century to the northern frontier of the Hidjaz, 
but were repelled by the Ottomans, and following 
their ancient route turned in the middle of the 
16th century to the east, and on to the lower Tigris 
and Khizistan. 

The last great emigration, that of Shammar and 
‘Anaza, commenced in the same district. At the end 
of the 17th century the Shammar came from the 
Djabal to the frontier of ‘Irak. ‘Anaza (whose 
territory had been till that time from Mada?in 
Salih to the Kasim) penetrated at the same time, 
accompanied by the Bani Sakhr, as far as Trans- 
jordania. In the 18th century ‘Anaza, coming 
from S.-W. and S.-E., occupied the Syrian desert, 
Into the midst of this movement burst the cam- 
paigns of the Wahhabis. In the nineties the 
Shammar-Djarba left their homeland occupied by 
the Wahhabis and went to the Euphrates. At 
the beginning of 1802 they crossed it with the 
agreement of the government and soon pushed on 
into the Djazira up to the edge of the mountains 
of Asia Minor. Other parts of ‘Anaza reached the 
Syrian Desert together with the troops of the 
Wahhabis or in the course of flight from their 
tax-collectors. 

As the result of the progress of agriculture 
in North Arabia since 1911 and the exploitation of 
the oil resources in the last two decades, the expans- 
ion of the Arabs has ended for the moment. 

Some features of the expansion must still be 
mentioned, which it was not possible to fit into this 
article: the settlement on the Iranian coast of the 
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Persian Gulf (which had pre-Islamic antecedents); 
the foundation of trading colonies on the coasts and 
the islands of the Indian Ocean from the early to 
the late Middle Ages: Malabar, Madagascar, East 
Africa (Peta-Kilwa, with antecedents in the ancient 
South Arabian period); the more recent colonial 
policy of ‘Um4an; the continuous emigration from 
Hadramawt, which in the 19th century was princi- 
pally, but not exclusively, directed towards Indonesia 
(mercenaries in Haydarabad); and infiltration into 
Upper Egypt across the Red Sea. (W. CAsKEL) 


(iii) THE EXPANSION OF THE ARABS: 
IRAN IN EARLY ISLAMIC TIMES 


The Arab conquest of Iran brought a part of the 
Arab people to that country. There appear to be 
two separate developments in settlement. (1) The 
immigration from the opposite Arab coast to the 
south coast of Iran along the Persian Gulf. The 
Arabs also spread in a south-easterly direction along 
the coast from the mouth of the Euphrates and 
Tigris. Apparently Arab settlements could be found 
here already in pre-Islamic times (see A. Christensen: 
L’Irvan sous les Sassanides*, 87, 128). The number of 
Arabs increased considerably here in early Islamic 
times; there is, for example, explicit mention as 
settlers of the ‘Abd al-Kays from the coast of ‘Uman 
(al Baladhuri, 386, 392; al-Istakhri, 142; Ibn al- 
Athir (Balak), iii, 49). From then on Arab settlements 
remained along the coast and at some places inland 
(e.g. Mahan, in the district of Bardsir, 985 A.D.: al- 
Makdisi, iii, 462) until at least the times of the 
Mongols (B. Spuler: Die Mongolen in Iran, *Leipzig 
1955, 142, 149f., 164). It seems reasonable to 
suppose that there is a connection between those 
settlements and the ones of today, in view of the 
continued migration of Arabs across the Persian 
Gulf and from Basra. (2) There was a second influx 
of Arab settlers into Iran from Mesopotamia. In the 
7th century Arab colonies were formed in several 
towns such as Kashan, Hamadan and Isfahan; 
Kumm became a predominantly Arab (and Shiite) 
town, and remained so for a considerable time (al- 
Baladhuri, 314, 403, 410, 426; Narshakhi (Schefer), 
52; Ibn al-Athir (Balak), v, 15; E. G. Browne, 
Account of a rare ms. hist. of Isfahan, Hertford 1901, 
27 {offprint from JRAS, 1901]; B. Spuler: Ivan 
{see Bzdl.]} 179). The number of Arab settlers in 
Adharbaydjan (al-Baladhuri, 328, 331; al-Tabari, i, 
2805 f.; Ibn Hawkal*, 353; al-Ya‘kibi, Tavikh, ii, 
446; Aghdn®, xi, 59) was apparently much smaller. 

Khurésan, however, remained the main goal 
throughout all these migrations. The actual settle- 
ment was partly made by large groups: there are 
Teports of 25,o00 from Basra and an equal number 
from Kifa, who arrived in 52/672; a further batch 
reached the country in 683. On the basis of this 
number of men capable of bearing arms (50,000) 
and in view of the strictness of recruiting, J. Well- 
hausen (cf. Bibl.) estimates the number of Arab 
settlers in the beginning of the 8th century at 
200,000. They did not live only in the towns— 
where in some cases quarters were put at their 
disposal after the conquest—but were scattered all 
over the country, as for example in the oasis of 
Marw, where they acquired possessions and adapted 
themselves to the dthkdns? way of living. The 
geographical contours of Khurds4n suited the Arabs 
very well: they could easily travel across the large 
plains and the steppes, although they were somewhat 
more awkward than the natives both at crossing rivers 
and in the mountains (cf. Barthold, Turkestan, 182). 
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The main body of Arabs in Khurasan had come 
from Basra. Of the tribes settled there, the Kays 
(especially in the 8th century: al-Jabari, ii 1929) 
were in the majority in the west, while the Tamim 
and Bakr were mixed together in the east and in 
Sistan; thus the outcome of inter-tribal feuds was 
varied. Ibn al-Athir (Balak, v, 6) states their numbers 
for 715 as follows: Basrans 9,000, Bakr 7,000, Tamim 
10,000, ‘Abd al-Kays 4,000, Azd 10,000, Kifans 
7,000 (= 47,000 which tallies almost exactly with 
the above mentioned number for Kiifans and 
Basrans); in addition altogether 7,000 mawali of 
these tribes. (In this list the people from Basra and 
from Kifa must stand for elements from the two 
towns which could not be reckoned among the tribes 
mentioned). The tribal divisions valid in Basra were 
taken over into Khurdsan. On the one side were the 
Rabi‘a (= Bakr and ‘Abd al-Kays) and the Yama- 
nite Azd (who had arrived later), and on the other 
the Tamim and Kays (collectively known as 
“Mudar”’), who were very pround of their descent 
[cf. articles on these]. The bloody battle between 
these began in connexion with the great civil war 
for the Caliphate in 683; a static war raged outside 
Harat for one year, 64-5/684-5 between Bakr and 
Tamim (al-Jabari, ii, 490-6), which eventually came 
to an end because of internal dissensions among 
the Tamim. Inspite of the fact that a neutral 
Kurayshite became governor in 74/693-4, fighting 
continued until 81/700 (al-Jabari, ii, 859-62). The 
attitude of the governor often made the difference 
between victory and defeat, and his attitude, in 
turn, depended to a great extent on the party 
divisions in the west (Syria and Mesopotamia). In 
85-6/704-5, the ascendancy of the Azd and Rabi‘a 
was temporarily checked by a change of governors. 
Kutayba b. Muslim, the conqueror of Transoxania, 
who was not linked to either of the powerful groups 
by descent, tried to remain neutral. It was thanks 
to him that the Arabs had the chance of spreading 
to Samarkand, Bukhara and KhYarizm, often 
moving into specially cleared quarters (al-Baladhurt, 
410, 421 f.; al-Jabari, ii, 156; Ibn al-Athir (Balak), 
iii, 194; Narshakhi, 52). After his death the Azd 


. resumed power under Yazid II, until the Tamim took 


over in 720. The misrule of the latter and of the 
Kays. brought Umayyad rule in Khurds4n into such 
disrepute that even the open-minded governor Nasr 
b. Sayy4r could not find a way to settle the disputes 
of the opposing groups after 744. The ‘Abbasid 


revolution, caused largely by the behaviour of the 


Arabs, passed them by. Its victory in 748-50 brought 
about new conditions for the Arabs in the east. 

A few of the Arabs had, of course, entered into 
friendly relations with the Iranians soon after the 
conquest of Khurdsan. Some of the marzbadns and 
dikkans had come quickly to terms with the Arab 
rule and the Arabs frequently took part in the 
cultural life of the Iranians (especially the celebrat- 
ions of the nawrdés and the mikvagaén, as, similarly, 
they had also done in Egypt on the occasion of 
Coptic festivities). There were mixed marriages 
(mentioned expressly only where more prominent 
persons were concerned, yet even more likely to 
have taken place among the ordinary people) and 
the descendants of such unions in Iran were undoub- 
tedly inclined to attach themselves to, and disappear 
among, the islamicised Iranians. In addition, there 
were cases of Arabs (as, for instance, Misa b. ‘Abd 
Alldh b. Khazim in Tirmidh) who quarrelled with 
the government and joined forces politically with 
the natives. Furthermore, since the time of ‘Umar II 
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717-20, there was a growing religious consciousness 
among some Arabs (such as Harith b. Suraydj) which 
demanded—with increasing insistance—equal treat- 
ment for the Iranian Muslims (cf. Wellhausen, 
Das arab. Reich, 280). Hence the many attempts to 
come to.a reasonable solution of the question of the 
personal and land taxes where converted Iranians 
were concerned. In any case, one has the impression 
that the tribal feeling was more and more superseded 
by a new, predominantly religious, grouping from 
round about 720 onwards, when a new process of 
assimilation began which became important for the 
general feeling of pan-Arab unity. From this time 
onwards, political events can no longer be explained 
as deriving their main spring from tribal feuds. 

Because of this, Umayyad politics, which had been 
built up on the tribal structure, were doomed, and 
the future belonged to the ‘Abbasid movement (and 
also to that of the ‘Alids connected with the former 
in the beginning) which worked on a different basis. 
The collaboration between the Arabs, who often took 
a leading part in the ‘Abbasid movement, on the 
one hand, and the Iranians on the other, went 
smoothly—at least until the fall of the Umayyads 
(nor was there much friction on a national basis 
subsequently), Hence the victory of the years 746-50: 
at that time, however, the greater part of Arabs in 
Abi Muslim’s army spoke Persian (al-Tabari, iii, 
51, 64f.). 

There were, however, Arabs, who took no part in 
this process of assimilation. The greater part of these 
were pushed out of Khurasdn in the course of the 
‘Abbasid campaign. The remaining settlers, towards 
whom the Iranians showed no more animosity, were 
politically (i.e. as Arabs) of little importance. Tribal 
warfare now ceased completely, although some 
tribes are still mentioned in the roth century (cf. 
the authorities quoted below). Assimilation continued, 
however, without interruption so that many Arabs 
eventually merged completely with the Iranians: 
more quickly, certainly, where they lived in isolation 
on their estates (as for instance in the oasis of Marw). 
One must also take into account a further distribution 
of the Arab element all over the country during the 
“Abbasid period, and further immigration from the 
west, Consequently there were places which had a 
partly Arab population as late as the r1th and 12th 
century, though the gradual decrease in their num- 
bers is already recognisable in the roth century. 
Detailed statements regarding this are rather rare: 
compare for Isfahan: al-Ya‘kibi, Buldan, 274, for 
various places in Khurasan, ibid., 294; al-Istakhri 
322/323, Ibn Hawkal!, 499; al-MakdisI, 292, 303; for 
Kashan: Hudid al-‘Alam, 133, and ibid. 104, 108, 216 
(Djizdjan); al-Djahiz, Tria opuscula, (van Vloten), 
40; Aghdn?, xiv, 102, xvii, 69; Djuwayni, ii, 46, 
(read manstlgah-t SArab); S. A. Volin, K istorii 
sredneasiatshtkh arabov, (in the Trudy vtoroy sessit 
assotsiatsti arabistov, Moscow and Leningrad 1941), 
124; B, Spuler, Ivan, 250. The family histories in Ibn 
al-Balkhi, Fars-néma, xix f. = 116f., and Kummi, 
Ta’rikh-i Kumm (Tihrani), 266-305 (family of al- 
Ash‘ari) are most illuminating for the gradual 
assimilation of Arab families of civil servants into 
the Persian people. 

Bibliography: A. v. Kremer, Culturgeschichte 
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APPENDIX: ARABS IN CENTRAL ASIA 
AT THE PRESENT DAY 


The origin of the Arabs living at the present day 
in Central Asia, and apparently also in Afghan 
Turkistan (where they speak Persian: The Imperial 
Gazeteer of India, V, Oxford 1908, 68; without defihite 
mention of places} can not (or not yet) be fixed 
with certainty. According to their own tradition, 
they were brought there by Timir, and they men- 
tion the Andkhuy (q.v.] district in Afghanistan and 
the nearby Akéa (in the privonce of Maz&r-i Sharif) 
as the site of their original settlement, and Karshf, 
Bukh4r& and Hisar as places through which they 
had passed. There is, however, no mention of Timiar 
Te-settling Arabs, in the sources concerning his life, 
nor can his son-in-law, Mir Haydar, who is frequently 
mentioned in the oral tradition, be identified. On 
the other hand there is proof that inhabitants of 
Marw were transplanted to Bukhara, and those of 
Balkh, Shaburghan and Andkhuy into the Zaraf- 
shan valley in the year 1513 (“Ubayd Allah, Zutdat 
al-Athay, in the Zap. Vostoénago Otdéleniya, XV, 
202 f.). We know, furthermore, that migration. of 
“Arabs” was still possible in the first half of the 
16th century between (Persian) ‘Irak on the pne 
side, and the areas of Bukhara, Samarkand and jthe 
valley of the Kashka Dary4 on the other (‘Abd 
Allah b. Muhammad al-Marwarid: Tarassul, quoted 
by Volin 121-3; cf. also H. R. Roemer, Stagis- 
schreiben der Timuridenseit, Wiesbaden 1952, 94 f., 
177, with facsimile 38b-39a (without the factual part 
of the document)}). ; 

Thus it appears that the Arabs living in Central 
Asia today are not the immediate descendants of 
the immigrants of early Islamic times (see above fii], 
although one must allow for the possibility of an 
association with these settlers, who had already 
been Iranised in the 11th and 12th centuries. In the 
16th century, the Central Asian Arabs were under 
a mir hazar who collected taxes for the government; 
they were generally known as nomads (a‘rab) (in 
addition to the above mentioned document cf. also 
an inshd-collection of Samarkand of ca. 1530, pub- 
lished by Volin 117-20). In the 17th and 18th centuries 
there is no information concerning these Arabs, but 
there is mention of them in the beginning of the 19th 
century, especially in various travel reports (quoted 
by Volin). Here we must distinguish two concepts: 

(1) A close group marked by strict endogamy, 
who are, however, in their physical appearance 
hardly different from their Iranian neighbours; 
they call themselves ‘‘Arabs”’ but accepted the 
language of the country they live in. There is a group 
of Tadjik and a group of Uzbek-speaking ‘‘Arabs’ 
in the Samarkand area. Travellers mention similar 
groups of “‘Arabs’’ in Turkmenistan, Khiwa, Far- 
ghana and mountain Tadjikistan. In the 19th 
century their number was assessed at between 50 
and 60,000; Vinnikov (see Bsbdl.), 9, sticks to these 
numbers (in spite of the résult of the census), in 
1926. In the 19th century these ‘“Arabs’’ were still 
under a mir hazdry, but by this time he no longer 
exercised any fiscal function. The figure mentioned 
in a Soviet census of 1926 is 28,978, that of 1939, 


21,793. According to this it would appear that these 


groups of “Arabs” who already spoke the language 
of their area, were absorbed more and more into 
their Uzbek or Tadjik surroundings. Their economic 
situation is also like that of their neighbours. As 
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survivals of the matriarchal system, however, we 
still find the institution of the ‘‘avunculate”’ (a 
special connection between the nephew and his 
maternal uncle and the marriage of first cousins), 
in which at least one third of these “Arabs” lived 
before the revolution. (Compare M. O. Kosven, 
Acunkulat in Sovetskaya Etnografiya, 1948, no. i). 

(2) From these self-styled ‘“‘Arabs’ (obviously in 
a historical sense), we must distinguish groups 
which still speak Arabic. According to the above 
mentioned documents, it appears that this distinction 
goes back as far as the 16th century. This would 
mean that the seltlement of these Arabs must have 
taken place some generations earlier, otherwise 
there could have been (in the case of nomads) no 
possibility of a partial linguistic assimilation. The 
Soviet census of 1926 gives the figure 4,655 for these 
Arabs, who can be divided into the dialectally 
different tribes of Sa‘néni and Sa‘béni. They live 
largely in Uzbekistan (2,170) and in Tadjikistan 
(2,274). In 1939, Arab speaking inhabitants of 
Uzbekistan numbered about 1,750. It would appear 
that the Russian census of 1897, mentioning 1696 
Arabs, had only the Arab speaking ones in mind; 
yet some doubt about this figure must remain, in 
view of the numbers mentioned in later years. 
Apparently this group, too, is in the process of being 
assimilated by its surroundings. 

The language of these Arabs has developed from 
a’ Mesopotamian dialect but has (like Maltese) 
developed into an independent branch of Arabic, 
and has split in two. The Central Asian Arabic 
language developed » and ¢ even in pure Arabic 
words, on the other hand it lost the #h, dh and 
partly the hamza. F often disappeared, and & often 
became g; the @ usually became 4, the « in the 
personal suffix uh («): i. Stress vacillates; assimi- 
lation, inversion, and elision are frequent. The 2nd 
and 3rd person fem. pl. retain their endings (as in 
the bedouin dialects), One of the two dialects 
developed the prefix mi- in the imperfect tense 
(would this correspond to Iranian, or to Syrian and 
Egyptian Arabic?). A durativus praesentis developed 
under the influence of Turkish. As in the Caucasian 
languages (e.g. Old Georgian), the direct object is 
taken up again by a personal suffix in the verb 
(cf. also the Syrian development). “Kana” is often 
used as an auxiliary verb (originally with a plu- 
perfect meaning). The infinitive ends regularly in 
either -ahan or -dn. The nination of the nouns is 
almost completely absent; plurals end in -in/-d? (this 
also frequently in the case of masculine nouns), while 
broken plurals are rare. Arabic numerals have been 
replaced by Tadjik ones almost completely. Status 
Constructus is retained, but word combinations of 
the Indo-Germanic type are frequent (Hafab mibth, 
“‘wood-seller’’), Usual word order: subject, object, 
predicate. Vocabulary largely Semitic, leaning to 
“IrakI and occasionally to peninsular Arabic. 
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dlya izucentya arabskikh dialektov Sredney Axii, 
Zap. Instituta Vostokvedeniya Akademii Nauk 
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(iv) EXPANSION OF THE ARABS IN EGYPT 


At the end of the year 18/639, an Arab army 
appeared on the Syro-Egyptian frontier and com- 
menced the conquest of Egypt. On 20 Rabi‘ II 
20/9 April 641, a treaty was signed which wrested 
Egyptian territory or, more precisely the autoch- 
thonous population, from Byzantine domination. 
Alexandria still held out, and only surrendered 
eighteen months later. Viewed as a whole, the 
operations give the impression of an advance carried 
out no doubt with enthusiasm, but also of a carefully 
planned offensive. Certain papyri of this period 
assume particular importance. We possess requisition 
orders for the billeting and provisioning of Arab 
troops, and we learn that the expenses incurred by 
the villages were remitted from the taxes for the 
following year. From information supplied by the 
same documents, we see advancing into the country 
awell-equipped army: armoured cavalry and infantry, 
accompanied by a flotilla for operations in Upper 
Egypt. Teams of blacksmiths and armourers were 
formed for the repair of weapons. This information 
is based on Greek texts, some of which are indeed 
accompanied by an Arabic translation, but if the 
initiation of similar measures was the duty of the 
Coptic civil administrators, it is a fact that the Arab 
military leaders were fully aware of them. All this 
indicates training and discipline, and we may 
suppose that Bedouin elements did not form the 
major part of the Arab army. ‘Amr b. al-‘As relied 
in the main on a first contigent of Yemenite origin, 
nearly all from the ‘Akk tribe, and it is apparent from 
the names of the districts of Fustat that the majority 
of the groups were Yemenite. On the other hand, 
contingents of the Djudham and Lakhm tribes, who 
had formed part of the population of the Ghassanid 
Kingdom and had remained neutral at the battle 
of the Yarmik, had joined the army of Egypt. The 
largest figure recorded of the numbers of the Arab 
warriors is 15,000 men; this seems to be a maximum 
figure, but not an impossible one. 

After the conquest the Arabs remained in their 
tribal groups: in this connexion, the names of the 
districts of Fustat are again revealing. It may be 
questioned whether, in the beginning, the Arabs 
thought of anything but exploitation of the country 
by the military, who formed a de facto aristocracy 
which did not admit to its ranks any native of the 
country or mix with the inhabitants since it was 
forbidden to acquire land. The army of occupation 
was distributed between Fustat, Alexandria, and 
various posts scattered along the Mediterranean 
coast, on the desert frontiers of the Delta, and on 
the Nubian borders. We lack any critical basis on 
which to form an estimate of the numbers of these 
garrisons, which were heavily reinforced, since in 
43/663 12,000 men were needed in Alexandria alone. 
With a view to increasing their cohesion, these 
elements were organised in tribes. The members of 
each tribe were divided into sections of seven or ten, 
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under the control of asyndic, who received their pay, 
and also administered orphans’ pensions under the 
supervision of the #é¢%. Every morning an official 
visited the tribes and registered new births. 

In 109/727, the Comptroller of Finance in Egypt 
installed an important part of the Kays tribe in the 
region of Bilbais: the figure 3,000, which we are given, 
seems to include women and children. These Kaysites 
who, as camel-drivers, participated in the traffic 
on the Fustat-Kulzum route, were probably liable 
to military service, since they were registered on the 
pay-rolls. These reinforcements had been to some 
extent necessitated by the first revolt of the Copts, 
which occurred in 107-725. When the Christian 
historian of the Alexandrian patriarchate is des- 
cribing this, he writes ‘‘One tribe was situated in the 
eastern desert of Egypt, between Bilbais and Kulzum 
on the coast; these were Muslims, who were known 
as Arabs”. This mode of expression seems to postulate 
that the indigenous Muslims, doubtless a minority of 
the whole population, were at that time more 
numerous than the Arabs. 

These Arabs preserved for more than two centuries 
the memory of their tribe of origin, and in the majo- 
rity of the funeral steles, in the cemeteries at Aswan 
and Fustat, the name of the deceased is habitually 
followed by the ethnic appellation indicating the 
tribe. It was the Arab title of nobility, and Coptic 
converts were, in the beginning, second-class Muslims. 
Some of the latter aspired further, and a judicial 
scandal which took place in 194-5/810-2 proves that 
the Arab tribes were still strong enough to appeal to 
Baghdad against the judgement of a kadi cf dubious 
integrity which conferred on Copts the status of 
pure-bred Arabs. We observe that in the course of the 
3rd/gth century surnames relating to tribes give way 
gradually to surnames of geographical significance; 
here, too the funeral steles are documents of the 
greatest value, and furnish us with toponymic 
surnames. 

The Muslims of Fustat, at the beginning of the 
3rd/gth century, must have been mainly autochtho- 
nous elements, installed in all types of sedentary 
employment, in government service or in trade; the 
Arabs, occupied in suppressing revolts in the Delta 
in the course of the preceding century, were then 
struck off the military rolls as a result of the influx of 
Khurdsinls, apd later of Turks, and had probably 
resumed in the country side the principal occupation 
of their ancestors, the raising of live-stock. At all 
events, from then on they are not mentioned in the 
towns. Descendants of former soldiers, moreover, 
acquired land: we find the proof of this in the fact 
that the government claimed from them the 
_Rharad@j, or land tax. They thus became mingled with 
the indigenous population, which, at the beginning 
of the 3rd/gth century, was mainly Muslim; on the 
other hand, the Arabic language was used to an 
increasing extent by the Copts. The majority of the 
army, of Turkish stock, could not have made any 
distinction between the truly autochthonous elements 
and the descendants of Arab immigrants. 

Finally, in 219/834, groups of the Lakhm and 
Djudham tribes rebelled in the Delta: they were 
easily dispersed, and no further mention is made of 
their rights, The Arabs re-appear, even frequently, 
in the history of Egypt: they remained organised 
in tribes, some of which retained their nomad habits. 
They were mobilised as reserve troops in times ot 
crisis, for example at the time of the landing by the 
Crusaders at Damietta. Later governments were 
obliged periodically to exercise their authority against 


them, either to collect taxes, or to suppress banditry. 
In general, these interventions were bloody affairs, 
and were virtually punitive expeditions. 

The most significant events were set in train by 
the temporary migration, in the 5th/11th century, 
of the Bani Hilal and the Bani Sulaym before their 
destructive onslaught on North Africa. It should 
not be forgotten that a group of Bedouin from the 
Arabian Peninsula tried to resist the advance of 
French troops in Upper Egypt in 1799. 

Recent censuses have been vague in the extreme: 
it is estimated that the Bedouin scattered among 
the deserts of Egypt number about 50,000. 
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(v) EXPANSION OF THE ARABS IN NORTH AFRICA 


It is extremely difficult to enumerate the Arab 
elements which, from the year 27/647 onwards, 
entered North Africa. Wec an only accept with 
the usual reservations the first number of 20,000, 
representing the fighting men from the Hidjiz, 
furnished by the tribes and grouped round their 
chiefs, reinforced by contingents taken from the 
army of Egypt. The first expeditions were nothing 
more than long-distance raids, without any intention 
of settling in the country. This ambition appears 
with ‘Ukba b. Nafi‘, who founded al-Kayrawan [q.v.] 
in 50/670. The death of this chief and the occupation 
of al-Kayrawan by the Berbers led to the despatch 
of fresh contingents. From then on, every serious 
failure on the part of the invaders, every Berber 
rising, every new phase in the arduous task of 
conquest, occasioned the arrival of reinforcements. 
Under the Umayyads, elements derived from the 
djund, detached from the Syrian garrisons, and 
constituting regiments which already had an indivi- 
dual character, took the place of the fighting men 
recruited in Arabia. Under the ‘Abbasids, the 
Khurdsan militia joined forces with the Syrians, or 
relieved them. All these elements, living in groups 
as in the East, were distributed among the towns 
of the conquered territory. As is well known, their 
haughtiness as conquerors, their demands and their 
lack of discipline were a source of the gravest 
embarrassment to the governors of Ifrikiya, and the 
Aghlabid amirs, obliged to subdue them with great 
bloodshed, found them employment in Sicily. 

Along with the fighting men intended to effect 
the first occupation of the country, the Arab world 
sent civilian elements. Apart from the governors and 
their entourage, kinsmen and clients, there were men 
of a religious character, who, from the time of the 
caliphate of ‘Umar b. ‘Abd al-‘Aziz (99-101/717-20), 
undertook the methodical conversion of the Berbers. 
There were also merchants hoping to prosper in 
fresh territory reputedly rich in resources. 

These Arab immigrants constituted exclusively 
urban elements. The towns, where they formed a 
considerable proportion of the population, were 
centres of arabisation. By virtue of the prestige 
enjoyed by the conquerors, through the education 
given in the Kur?anic schools and the mosques, and 
through economic relations and mutual contact in 
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the markets, the Arabic language spread simul- 
taneously with Islam in the cities and their environs. 
Al-Kayrawan played an important part in this 
process, but the other garrisons of Ifrikiya and its 
western marches were also able to spread their 
influence over a limited area. 

The Arab immigration of which the Hilali invasion 
was the first phase was very different from the Muslim 
conquest and its consequences, both as regards those 
who took part in it and their role in the history of 
Barbary. The initial cause of this disaster was as 
follows:—in the middle of the 5th/11th century, the 
amir al-Mu‘izz of the Band Ziri [see zirips] branch 
of the Sanhadja, which governed Ifrikiya in the name 
of the Fatimid caliph al-Mustansir, broke with his 
suzerain in Cairo, and the latter, on the advice of 
his minister al-Y4ziri, despatched against the rebel 
kingdom the Arab nomads then encamped east of 
the Nile, recognising in advance their title to any 
towns and rural districts which they could conquer. 

The Bani Hilal [see H1LAL], who formed the first 
wave of this ‘“‘westward movement” (taghrib), and 
also the Bani Sulaym, who came on the scene later, 
were connected through their common ancestor 
Mansir b. Kays with the powerful line of Mudar. 
Both had previously dwelt in Nadjd, and groups of 
the two families continued to live there. Brought 
late within the pale of Islam, they had migrated in 
considerable numbers to Upper Mesopotamia and 
the Syrian desert. Their independent nature revealed 
itself immediately after the death of the Prophet. 
The Umayyads, and the ‘Abbasids even more, had 
to punish their plundering activities conducted in 
particular at the expense of Meccan pilgrims. In the 
4th/roth century they took part in the Carmathian 
revolt. The Fatimid caliph al-‘Aziz crushed the move- 
ment (368/978) and forced the Arabs who had sup- 
ported it to transfer themselves to Upper Egypt. It 
was from there that they set out to conquer Ifrikiya. 

At the moment when their first bands, which could 
have numbered barely a million, reached the Zirid 
kingdom of al-Kayraw4n and caused its downfall, 
the most powerful of the Bani Hilal were the Riyah, 
who occupied the plains of Tunisia. Further east, 
the kingdom of the Hamméadids [g.v.] and the Zab 
}¢.v.] received the Athbedj. This Arab expansion, 
whose limits in the 6th/12th century are described 
by Idrisi, caused the exodus of HammAadids from 
the Kal‘a to al-Bijaya and drove the Zanata nomads 
towards the plains of Oran. 

The arrival of fresh bands led subsequently to 
an extension of the territory and to alterations in 
the distribution of the Arabs. The most important 
of these waves of immigrants was, starting from the 
end of the r2th century, that of the Bani Sulaym, 
who came from Tripolitania. At first allied to the 
Armenian adventurer Karakish, then to the Bani 
Ghianiya who attempted to revive Almoravid power, 
they placed themselves at the service of the Hafsids, 
the Almohad governors of Ifrikiya, who assured the 
fortunes of this great tribe. Thus Ifrikiya, the first 
domain of the Bani Hilal, remained, with the 
Sulaym, the region where the Arabs were the most 
fumerous and most powerful. But no part of North 
Africa escaped what was considered by Ibn Khaldin 
to be an irreparable disaster. The quest by new 
arrivals for lands as yet unoccupied and for seden- 
tary populations to exploit, the repulse of the weak 
by the strong, the advance of certain tribes, such as 
the Ma‘kil of Southern Morocco, from the western 
boundaries of the desert, were the quasi-normal 
causes of their ‘westward movement’’. To these must 
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be added the mass transfers effected by the Maghribi 
rulers within their own territories of Arab con- 
tingents on whose collaboration they rashly counted. 
For example the transfer in 583/1187 of the tribes 
of Ifrikiya by the Almohad al-Mansur who, wishing 
to use them in Spain, granted them the sub-atlantic 
plains of Morocco which were then uninhabited. 

The whole economy of Barbary was overthrown 
by this expansion. With their North African territory, 
where they lived during the summer, these pastoral 
nomads combined the corresponding Saharan terri- 
tories, where they migrated in autumn with their 
families and where they found new pasturages for 
their camels. At the two extremities of the annual 
migration, they possessed a source of income: by 
right of protection they claimed taxes in kind from 
the people of the oases, cultivators of date-palms; 
on the sedentary population of the north they levied 
imposts which the rulers had assigned to them in 
the form of :kta‘ [q.v.], or as part of the tax (djibaya) 
for whose collection they were responsible. 

Intimately associated with Berber life, these 
eastern Bedouin naturally played a large part in 
the propagation of the Arabic language, and it has 
been thought possible still to recognise in dialect 
characteristics which seem to mark the difference 
between the contributions of the great tribes, Hilal, 
Sulaym, and Ma‘kil. Simultaneously, however, with 
arabisation of the Berbers, one must take into 
account the berberisation of the Arabs, the progres- 
sive tendency towards a sedentary form of existence, 
and the adoption of the way of life of the autochthones 
by groups of immigrants who had become irremedially 
impoverished. 
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(i) PRELIMINARY REMARKS 


Although the Peninsula may not be the original 
cradle of the Arab people, they have lived there for 
thousands of years and regard it in a very special 
sense as their homeland. For students of Islam, 
Western Arabia occupies a unique position as the 
land in which the Prophet Muhammad was born, 
lived, and died. It was there that the inspiration of 
Allah descended upon the Prophet, and to this Holy 
Land come many thousands of Muslims every year 
from all parts of the Islamic world to make the 
pilgrimage to the Ka‘ba, the House of Allah in 
Mecca (Makka), and to visit the Prophet’s tomb in 
Medina (al-Madina al-Munawwara). 

The Peninsula has the shape of a rough quad- 
rilateral with a length of c. 2200 km. from north-west 
to south-east and a breadth of c. 1200 km. The 
symmetry of the quadrilateral is marred by the 
bulge of Oman (‘Um4n) on the eastern side reaching 
out close to the Iranian coast. On the west, south, 
and east the Peninsula is clearly defined by the Red 
Sea (al-Bahr al-Ahmar), the Gulf of Aden (Khalidj 
‘Adan), the Arabian Sea (Bahr al-‘Arab), the Gulf 
of Oman, and the Persian Gulf (al-Khalidj al-Firisi). 
In the north, the Arabs themselves have often 
disagreed as to where Arabia ends and Syria (in the 
broad sense) begins. A vast steppe unrolls northwards 
from the Great Nafid with no natural feature 
suitable as a limit for the Peninsula. For the purposes 
of this article the Peninsula is considered as extending 
only to the borders separating Saudi Arabia and 
Kuwayt from Jordan and ‘Irak, even though these 
borders represent little more than artificial political 
concepts. This definition places the northernmost 
point of the Peninsula at ‘Unaza, a low mesa in the 
desert farther north than either Jerusalem or ‘Amman. 
From ‘Unaza the borders between Saudi Arabia and 
Jordan, not yet fully agreed upon, reach the sea near 
the head of the Gulf of al-‘Akaba, while the borders 
between Saudi Arabia and Kuwayt on the one hand 
and ‘Irak on the other run to the head of the Persian 
Gulf south of al-Basra. Along these eastern borders 
lie two small neutral zones, in one of which Saudi 
Arabia and ‘Irak and in the other Saudi Arabia and 
Kuwayt share undivided half interests. 

It is impossible to make a reasonably reliable 
estimate of the size of Arabia’s population. All 
figures found in reference works are highly suspect, 
as none is based on proper statistics or sufficient 
familiarity with the whole Peninsula. In view of the 
extensive areas inhabited solely by scattered nomads 
and the relatively light density of population in 
most of the settled areas, one may doubt whether 
the total approaches 10,000,000, and it may well fall 
several millions short of this figure. The most 
densely populated country is the Yaman (al-Yaman). 
In Saudi Arabia the main concentrations are in a 
few cities of al-Hidj4z, the well watered mountains 
and plains of ‘Asir and its Tihama, some of the 
valleys of Nadjd, and the eastern oases of al-Hasa 
and al-Katif. Hadramawt and Oman both contain 
many towns and Bedouin tribes. 

Present state of knowledge. The inhabitants 
of Arabia have naturally always known much about 
the land, but each man’s knowledge is restricted to 
a certain region, being detailed and particularistic 
rather than general and comprehensive. No single 
work in Arabic gives a full and accurate description 
of Arabia. The best volume in the language is still 
Sifat Djazirat al-“Arab by al-Hamdani (d.-334/945-46), 
which, though rich in information, fails to provide 
a coherent panoramic view of the whole Peninsula. 
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The serious scientific exploration of Arabia began 
with Carsten Niebuhr and the Danish expedition of 
1762. While travellers of different nationalities 
pressed on with the penetration of the interior during 
the r9th century, British officers of the Indian 
Government undertook technical surveys of the 
surrounding seas and stretches of the coast. Teth- 
nical surveying in the interior had to wait for the 
zoth century, when it began with an investigation 
of the southern border of the Yaman and preliminary 
studies for the Hidjaz Railway. In recent years oil 
companies have surveyed large parts of Eastern 
Arabia, using the highly refined methods of modern 
geological and geophysical exploration, besides 
engaging in extensive reconnaissance in other 
regions. 

‘By 1374/1955 travellers—both Western and Arab— 
had visited virtually all of the remoter places, so 
that none of the old major mysteries regarding the 
surface of the land had been left unsolved. Travellers’ 
reports, however, are often incomplete and sometimes 
inaccurate, and much remains to be done in checking 
and correlating those now available. A number of 
important reports remain unpublished or buried in 
archives. 

Recent years have also seen the introduction of 
aerial photography as an indispensable procedure in 
mapmaking. By 1954 a good part of the Peninsula 
had been photographed for cartographic purposes, 
and some of the results had already been transferred 
to maps. Aerial photographs, however, are of 
maximum value only if supported by ground control, 
i.e., the establishment of fixed points on the ground 
whose relationship to the photographs is precisely 
determined. For much of Arabia such control is 
still lacking. 

The general outlines and main features of the map 
of Arabia have now been delineated with a fair 
degree—and in a few instances a high degree—of 
reliability, but years of study lie ahead before all the 
details can be filled in. Surveys done in the earlier 
days, such as those of the Persian Gulf, are now 
being redone in the interests of greater thoroughness 
and accuracy. Errors of the past, many of which have 
become established on maps, are being corrected, 
but the process is long drawn out. 

Arabian governments are.now making available 
information about their countries in a growing body 
of official publications, and modern Arab authors 
keep producing books and articles dealing with 
different parts of the Peninsula. Interest in such 
diverse things as oil and South Arabian antiquities 
has called forth a flood of material by Western 
authors, part of which is sound but much of which 
is superficial, misleading, or flagrantly contradictory 
to fact. Arabic sources likewise are often unreliable, 
so that the student of Arabia must constantly be 
on the lookout for pitfalls along his path. 


(ii) PHYSICAL STRUCTURE 
AND PRINCIPAL GEOGRAPHICAL FEATURES 


Lying between Asia and Africa, Arabia is of such 
size and individuality of character as almost to 
justify its classification as a sub-continent. Usually 
considered an appendage of Asia, it also joins 
Africa through Sinai, which, though politically a 
part of Egypt, is closer to Arabia in both physical 
environment and the nature of its human life. Before 
the development of rift valleys provided a bed for 
the Red Sea, Western Arabia formed a part of the 
African land mass, and the southern half of Western 
Arabia still has a greater affinity in many ways with 
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Somalia-Ethiopia than with Northern Arabia or the 
rest of Asia. Northern Arabia, on the other hand, 
merges imperceptibly with Arab Asia through the 
Syrian steppe, andthe Oman bulge contains a 
mountainous area closely resembling the ranges of 
Iran. : 

Geomorphologically the Peninsula consists of two 
main provinces: the ancient Arabian Shield of 
igneous and metamorphic rocks in the west, and 
the more recent sedimentary areas sloping away 
from the Shield to the north-east, east, and south- 
east into the vast basin consisting of Mesopotamia, 
the Persian Gulf, and the eastern part of al-Rub‘ 
al-Khali. The Arabian Shield is actually only 
the eastern part of the Arabian-Nubian Shield, an 
immense mass of basement rocks—greenstones, 
schists, . granite, gneiss, &c.—which have thrust 
upwards to form bare and forbidding mountains, 
with the whole mass split into two by the rift valleys 
running southwards from the Dead Sea and along 
the course of the Red Sea. The older igneous rocks 
of the Arabian part represent primarily plutonic 
activity of the more remote past, while more recent 
volcanoes have blanketed the surrounding ground 
with fields of lava (karra, pl. hirdr) often imposing 
in extent. Regions of igneous and metamorphic rocks 
may be rich in minerals and precious stones, but only 
insignificant quantities of these have so far been 
found in Arabia. 

To the north and south the eastern limit of the 
Arabian Shield lies not far inland from the Red Sea. 
Between these two extremities the limit sweeps 
around in a rough bulge reaching as far east as the 
vicinity of al-Dawadimi, less than 200 km. west of 
the western wall of Tuwayk. The geomorphologically 
confused mountains of the Yaman, though composed 
of siinilar rocks, are physiographically highly different 
from the remainder of the Shield. Volcanic areas 
occur in the Yaman as well as in the mountains 
fringing the southern coast and those of the Oman 
bulge. 

Valleys drop sharply westwards to the coast plain 
of Tihama from the high mountains paralleling the 
Red Sea. The gentler eastward slope to the Persian 
Gulf is interrupted by cuestas in Nadjd such as 
Juwayk and al-‘Arama, whose steep escarpments face 
westwards and whose backs then resume the down- 
ward trend. From the highlands of Hadramawt and 
Zufar the slope southwards to the Gulf of Aden and 
the Arabian Sea is short, while a longer slope runs 
northwards to al-Rub‘ al-Khali. The Oman bulge 
has a short descent north-eastwards to the Gulf of 
Oman and a much longer descent south-westwards to 
the same sand sea, though the mountains here, 
unlike those elsewhere near the coast, are steep on 
both sides, forming a hogback range. 

The sedimentary province consists predominantly 
of limestone, along with an abundance of sandstone 
and shale. These rocks are products of sediments left 
behind by seas that in the distant past spread out 
as far west as the Shield. The sedimentary deposits 
reach a depth of over several kilometers in the 
vicinity of the Persian Gulf. Organic matter from the 
plants and animals that lived in the old seas is the 
source of the enormous accumulations of petroleum 
discovered in Eastern Arabia during the zoth century. 


Islands, The islands, islets, and coral reefs (ska‘b, . 


pl. skt*ban) off the Arabian coast increase in number 
as one proceeds southwards down the Red Sea. The 
Farasan Bank parallels the coast for nearly 500 km., 
its southern part including the Farasan [¢.v.] Archi- 
pelago, where the largest islands on the eastern side 
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of the Red Sea are found. Kamaran [9.v.} Island lies 
close to the coast of the Yaman. West of Kamaran 
the volcanic peak of Djabal al-Tayr in the fairway 
of the sea is reported to have been in eruption as late 
as the early 19th century. Also in the fairway is 
al-Zukur, the highest island in the Red Sea (nearly 
700 m.). The island of Perim [g.v.] (Mayyan) in the 
straits of Bab al-Mandab, the entrance to the Red 
Sea, stands nearer Arabia than Africa. 

The island of Sukutra (¢.v.], c. r10 km. long and 
nearly 400 km. distant from the mainland on the 
southern side of the entrance to the Gulf of Aden, 
must for both political and ethnographic reasons be 
regarded as belonging to the Peninsula. The Kuria 
Muria Islands stand off the mainland in a large bay 
east of Ra’s Naws. The Arabic name for the group, 
Khiriy4 Miriya (¢.v.], is seldom used today, the more 
familiar names being al-Hallaniyya, al-Hasikiyya, 
and al-Sawda’, which belong to individual islands. 
Separated from Oman by a narrow channel is Masira, 
the only island of considerable size lying along the 
whole southern coast. The Arabian side of the Gulf 
of Oman is also almost entirely devoid of islands 
worthy of the name; one encounters only rocky 
islets standing alone, such as al-Fahl north-west of 
Muscat, or in clusters, such as al-Daymianiyyat a 
little farther towards the west. 

The mountains of Oman end abruptly at the 
Strait of Hormuz, the entrance to the Persian Gulf, 
and some of the peaks detached from the main 
range form inhospitable islands, the northern tip of 
one of which is Ra’s Musandam. Abad Misa, an 
island in the Persian Gulf north-west of the port of 
al-Sharika, has deposits of iron oxide which are 
worked commercially. Close to the southernmost 
shore of the Gulf are a number of sandy islands, the 
largest of which is Mukayshit (shown on most 
charts as Aba al-Abyad, the name of its northern 
part). In the western half of the embayment between 
the Trucial Coast and the Katar Peninsula are islands 
presumed to be salt domes rising above the sea, 
among which are Sir Bani Y4As ([¢.v.], Dalma?, 
Zarakkih, Das, and Halal. The main island of 
Bahrain (al-Bahrayn) has a scattering of attendant 
islets and a dependency of fair size, Hawar, which 
almost touches Katar. Tarit, Aba ‘Ali, and other 
islands hug the coast of Saudi Arabia, while al- 
‘Arabiyya [g.v.] and al-Farisiyya [g.v.] lie out near 
the middle of the Gulf. 

The Great Pearl Banks (hayr, pl. hayarat) stretch 
along nearly the entire length of the Arabian side 
of the Persian Gulf, with the richer banks in the 
central portion. The term ska‘ is not used for a 
reef in this Gulf, its place being taken by /aské (pl. 
/ushat), nadjwa, and kuf‘a. A kidd (pl. kudtd) is a sand 
bank, a hala (pl. kuwal) is a low sandy islet which 
may be covered at high tide, and a kassar is a 
projecting rock. Rukk is the common word for a 
shoal, while an area of deep water—15 fathoms (b4‘, 
pl. abwa‘ or bi‘dn, the Arab fathom being a little less 
than the English fathom of 6 feet) or more—is called 
a ghubba (pl. gkabib). The Persian Gulf is a shallow 
sea, with few depths greater than 90 m., in contrast 
to the Red Sea, the depth of which in places is in 
excess of 2,000 m. 

Bays and Coasts. The coasts of the Peninsula 
on the three sides facing the sea are relatively 
unmarked by major bendings or indentations; no 
other great land mass on the surface of the globe 
provides such a paucity of shelter for ships. The Red 
Sea has few bays on the Arabian side, but many 
narrow inlets of the type called sharm, which penetrate 
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some distance inland and then broaden out into 
lagoons in which small sailing vessels can anchor. 
The one good natural harbour along the southern 
coast is Aden. Between Ra’s Fartak and Ra’s al- 
Hadd there are four large bays, here called ghubba 
(cf. the use of this term in the Persian Gulf mentioned 
above), but all are so open to the sea that they give 
no protection. Muscat on the Gulf of Oman offers a 
hill-encircled bay large enough for steamers of 
medium size. Excellent harbours exist in the cliff- 
walled inlets in the vicinity of Musandam, but they 
are so hot and inaccessible from-the interior that 
good use has never been made of them. The Persian 
Gulf has a proportionally larger number of bays, 
here called dawha, but their waters are almost 
without exception extremely shallow. Inlets in the 
Arabian shores of the Persian Gulf go by the name 
of khawr, a term also used here for a submarine 
valley. One of the best examples of these inlets is 
Khawr al-‘Udayd, which pierces the coast on the 
eastern side of the base of the Katar Peninsula. 

Mountains, Plateaux, and Plains. The 
chain or chains of mountains paralleling the coast 
of the Gulf of al-‘Akaba and the Red Sea are known 
collectively as al-SarAt [g.v.], though use of this name 
is not particularly widespread. In many places a 
lower range lies close to the coast and is separated 
by a plateau from a higher range farther inland. The 
average height of al-Sarat is considerably below 
2,000 m. Between the region of Madyan and Mecca 
only the famous crags of RadwA [q.v.] west of Medina 
and a few other mountains reach noteworthy 
heights. Southeast of Mecca several peaks go up to 
ovet 2,500 m., and thence the chain rises to its 
greatest heights in southern ‘Asir and the Yaman 
(Hadir Shu‘ayb west of San‘a’, c. 3,760 m.). The 
more precipitous western slopes are generally the 
higher, but many bold features are also met with 
along the inner eastern slopes. The range of Hadn 
east of Mecca, the historic boundary between al- 
Hidj4z and Nadjd, appears to have lost this distinct- 
ion in the popular mind, though the dividing line 
is considered to be along the eastern slopes or 
among the foothills of al-Sarat. Passes across al- 
Sarat, called ‘akaba in SAsir and nakil in the Yaman, 
are few and far between, and are usually difficult of 
transit. Notable gaps in the chain are those leading 
through to Medina and Mecca. 

Interspersed among the mountains and occurring 
frequently along their eastern slopes are plateaux, 
among the most fertile of which are those in ‘Asir and 
those surrounding San‘a? and Dhamar in the Yaman. 
The plateaux are often capped with a bed of lava, 
and in places the lava has spilled down the western 
slopes to reach the verge of the Red Sea. 

The highlands of the Yaman present a steep 
face towards the south, the eastern stretch of 
which is al-Kawr, called after its indigenous tribes 
Kawr al-‘Awadhil in the west and Kawr al-‘Awdlik 
in the east. Northeast of Kawr al-‘Awdalik is the 
highly dissected limestone plateau of al-Djawl 
which is split in twain by the eastward-trending 
channel of Wadi Hadramawt. The southern part of 
al-Djawl reaches heights of nearly 2,000 m., while 
the higher elevations of the northern part do not 
greatly exceed 1,000 m. The cliffs along the edges 
of al-Djawl are often awe-inspiring in their sheerness, 

Farther east in the region of Zufar are the mount- 
ains of the tribe of al-Kara with peaks well over 
1,500 m, in height. The growth of trees and grasses 
on the range is so thick that the residents often 
call. it the Black Mountain. North-eastwards of 
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Ra?s Naws the mountains paralleling the coast begin 
to dwindle in size and number, and the coast from 
Ra’s Sawkira to Ra?s al-Hadd has generally lowlying 
country behind it. 

Mountains reappear again overlooking the Arabian 
shore of the Gulf of Oman, along which the range 
of al-Hadjar runs from Ra’s al-Hadd to Ra’s 
Musandam. The towering peaks of al-Hadjar are in 
the central portion, in the vicinity of Djabal al- 
Akhdar, the highest exceeding 3,co0 m. by a bare 
margin, Northwest of Djabal al-Akhdar the mount- 
ains called al-Kawr form a part of the main range, 
while Djabal Hafit rears its formidable hogbacked 
ridge in the open country west of the northern half 


-of the range. 


In the interior the range of al-Tubayk lies in the 
borderland between Jordan and Saudi Arabia. Just 
south of the Great Nafiid the parallel ranges of 
Adja? [g.v.] and Salma are together known as Dijabal 


’ Shammar. The hills of al-Nir lie in the central bulge 


of the Arabian Shield, near its eastern edge. 

East of the Shield a series of roughly parallel 
cuestas curve around from north to south, following 
the contour of the crystalline bulge. The most 
striking of these is Tuwayk [g.v.], the backbone of 
Nadjd, with a length of c. 1,000 km. from Khashm 
Djazra to Khashm Khatma, where the sands of 
al-Rub‘ al-Khali encompass its southern end. Just 
east of the sands of al-Dahna? is the low rocky 
plateau of al-Summ4an (classical al-Samm§n [g.v.]). 

Mesas, buttes, and ridges often rise singly or in 
groups above the plateaus and plains. The Bedouins 
use the term djabal for rocky hillocks as well as 
massive mountains, and other terms in common 
use are dil® (pl. dulé* or dil‘an, a general synonym 
for djabal, not necessarily a rib-shaped hill), asm 
(usually lower than a djabal), abrak (pl. burkan, 
whence the name of the great oil field of Kuwayt, 
al-Burkan), and barkda? (pl. burk), the last two being 
applied to hills whose sides are mottled with patches 
of sand. The promontories jutting out from the 
inland escarpments are called khashm (pl. khushim), 
the word for nose. ; 

Within the northern border of Arabia lies the 
southernmost portion of al-Hamad, a stony plain 
stretching on northwards into the steppe, and 
south-east thereof is al-Hadjara, another stony plain, 
Among the major fadabas—plains with a mantle of 
gravel—are al-Dibdiba in the north-eastern corner 
of the Peninsula and Abi Bahr and Rayda south 
of the southern end of al-Dahna?. The plain of al- 
Djalada south-west of Rayda is completely ringed 
about by the sands of al-Rub‘ al- Khali. Other plains 
are found along the southern and eastern edges of 
al-Rub‘ al-Khali, all sloping towards the basin 
occupied by the sands. 

The coast plains in the west and south are confined 
within a fairly narrow space nearly everywhere by 
the mountains crowding down towards the sea. 
Tihadma [g.v.], the general name for the coast plain 
‘along the Red Sea, is sometimes subdivided into 
Tihamat al-Hidjaz, Tihamat ‘Asir, and Tihamat 
al-Yaman. On the Gulf of Oman no more than faint 
traces of plains exist between Ra’s al-Hadd and 
Muscat, but between Muscat and Shinds the plain 
broadens out into al-Batina (¢.v.], one of the great 
date-producing districts of Arabia. Salt pans are 
particularly common along the southern shore of 
the Persian Gulf, and much of the low ground in 
this region is covered with sand. 

Sandy Deserts. Dunes may be star-shaped, 


| dome-shaped, or crescent-shaped (the crescentic or 
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barchane dune = mukawwi, pl. makaéwi), Dunes 
bare of vegetation are called tu“és (sing. ti‘s, probably 
from classical di‘s), with the term naka (pl. nikyan) 
being used for the larger ones. Masses of sand may 
form long single or parallel veins (“irk, pl. ‘urak) or 
more complex arrangements underlying which an 
orderly pattern can often be discerned. Wide ex- 
panses of ground are covered with relatively thin 
sheets of drift sand. Barchane dunes occur in sizes 
ranging from c. 1 m. to c. 200 m. in height, and the 
largest are several km. or more in length. Almost 
all of the dunes consist of pure sand, with no 
core of: rock or other substances. The colour and 
composition of the sand itself vary from place to 
place, with the predominant colour in the interior 
approaching red. 

A sandy area is generally called a nafud (pl. pauc. 
naf@id, pl. abund. ##fd) in the north and a ramla 
(pl. rimal) in the south. The term ‘iv may be applied 
to a whole area containing a number of ‘urdk, e.g., 
‘Irk al-Mazhair embraces seven major veins. As 
frequently happens with the Arabs, these common 
nouns are transformed into proper names applied to 
the most noteworthy examples of their categories: 
the northern desert known to Westerners as the 
Great Nafid is called by the Arabs simply al-Nafid, 
the whole southern desert known to Westerners as 
al-Rub‘ al-Khili is ordinarily referred to simply as 
al-Ramla, while al-‘Urayk is a sandy area south of 
Katar. 

Almost all of the principal sandy deserts lie in the 
sedimentary province, where they curve around the 
central bulge of the crystalline Shield in the same 
fashion as the cuestas, along the western bases of 
which many of them lie. The two largest are the 
Great Nafiid (g.v.], with an area estimated at c. 
70,000 km*,, and al-Rub‘ al-Khali [g.v.], with an 
area estimated at over 500,000 km*., making the 
latter the largest continuous body of sand in the 
world. These two are connected by the long thin 
arc of al-Dahna? [g.v.] lying east of Tuwayk and 
al-“Arama. A similar arc runs west of JTuwayk 
between the two main sandy deserts, but its con- 
tinuity is broken in several places. This lesser arc 
begins with ‘Irk al-Mazhir, which leaves the Great 
Nafiid south of the point of departure of al-Dahna? 
and merges into three parallel fingers of sand, which 
from east to west are Nafid al-Thuwayrat, Nafid 
al-Sirr, and al-Shukayyika. The southern extension of 
al-Thuwayrat is named Nafid al-Baladin after the 
towns of the district of al-Washm lining its south- 
western edge. Almost connected with al-Sirr is 
Nafid Kunayfidha, the south-eastern end of which 
nestles under the western wall of Tuwayk. South of 
Kunayfidha occurs a major interruption in the arc, 
after which the sands reappear in ‘Irk al-Dahy, 
which ends north of Wadi al-Dawasir. The principal 
direction in which the sands migrate is southwards; 
in other words, they are slowly but steadily forsaking 
the Great Nafid and working their way along the 
two arcs towards al-Rub* al-Khali. 

Although on the map al-Rub‘ al-Khali appears 
to have two long arms extending northwards, the 
western of these, al-Djaftira, is regarded by the Arabs 
as constituting a separate desert cut off from al-Rub‘ 
al-Khali by the low ground of al-Djawb (Djawb 
Yabrin). The eastern of the two arms, also regarded 
as a separate region, penetrates deep into the 
hinterland of the Trucial Coast. 

Ramlat al-Sab‘atayn south of the south-western 
corner of al-Rub‘ al-Khali lies outside the system 
just described. Perhaps the largest accumulation of 


sand on the Arabian Shield is ‘Irk Subay‘ in the 
southern part of the central bulge. 

Various geographical features associated with 
drainage and water resources are discussed in the 
following section. 


(iii) CLIMATE, DRAINAGE, AND WATER RESOURCES 


The Tropic of Cancer bisects Arabia, passing 
between Medina and Mecca, between the districts of 
al-Khardj and al-Afladj, and between Muscat and 
Ra’s al-Hadd, so that most of the land enjoys a 
generally temperate climate. Even in the south, 
where the tip of the Peninsula approaches 12° N. 
lat., much of the country is sufficiently elevated to 
avoid the rigours of tropical heat. Only the lowlands 
along parts of the Red Sea, the Gulf of Aden, and the 
Arabian Sea have a semitropical rather than a 
temperate environment. 

Meteorological records, though improved in recent 
years, are still too scanty to provide a completely 
detailed picture of Arabian weather. The summer 
heat (kayz) is intense throughout the Peninsula, 
reaching over 50° C. in the hottest places. The 
dryness of much of the interior makes the heat 
tolerable there, but along the coasts and in some of 
the southern highlands the humidity in summer is 
high and debilitating. Fogs and dews are common 
in the humid regions, but over Inner Arabia the 
sun shines the year round, obscured only by an 
occasional sandstorm or even rarer shower. Although 
not the happiest on earth, the Arabian climate has 
often been damned more violently than it deserves. 
Many days in fall and spring are fresh or mild. 
The winters are invigoratingly cool, with bitter cold 
occurring only at the higher altitudes, where snow 
crowns some of the peaks, and in the far north, where 
the winds are biting. 

The winds vary greatly in different parts, being 
subject in particular to the influence of the sur- 
rounding seas. In Eastern Arabia the wind tends to 
blow from the same quarter, but on occasion it 
suddenly shifts halfway round the full circle, the 
prevailing shamdl from c. NNW yielding to the kaws 


| from c, SE. Winds whipping up into sandstorms may 


subside quickly or go on for days. In Nadjd the wind 
may box the compass, with drastic changes some- 
times taking place every half hour. The monsoons 
of the Indian Ocean reaching parts of Southern 
Arabia profoundly affect the character of the 
country and the life of the people there. 

Most of Arabia has been made and kept a desert 
by the scarcity of rainfall. In portions of al-Rub‘* al- 
Khali no rain at all may fall for ten years on end, 
and in many other parts of the Peninsula the annual 
fall seldom if ever exceeds 150 mm. When rain does 
fall over the desert, it may come as a torrential 
downpour, providing enough moisture to carpet the 
ground with wild flowers. Periods of drought some- 
times last for several years, bringing misery and even 
death to the people and causing some to migrate 
abroad. Higher areas tend to catch more rain than 
lower areas nearby: heavy winter rains may fall on 
the plateaus and plains in the north while the depres- 
sion of Wadi al-Sirhan remains completely dry. Only 
the areas where the monsoons blow receive fairly 
ample rains. 

Although Arabia contains no large perennial 
rivers, in the monsoon zone water may be found 
throughout the year in some stretches of the valleys 
(called ghayl in the south-west). A few of the valleys 
descending to the sea blend their fresh water with 
the salt, but most of them dissipate it throughout 
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their alluvial fans on the coast plains. In the dry 
zone rainwater from the higher areas occasionally 
comes down in spate through the stream channels 
(wadi, pl. widyan, or sha‘ib, pl. shi°bén), which 
otherwise contain only a few pools or none at all. 
These flash floods (sayl, pl. suy#l) sometimes cause 
great damage, and much of their precious water may 
flow away unused. Other floods come in sheets over 
flat surfaceS_such as gravel plains or the fans at 
channel mouths. Part of the water that seeps under- 
ground is recovered by man through wells and 
springs. 

Although the courses of some valleys can be 
traced for considerable distances, bodies of sand lying 
athwart them in places tend to prevent through 
drainage. A characteristic feature of the Arabian 
drainage system is the local enclosed basin, varying 
in size from very large to very small. Wadi al-Sirhan 
is not a true wadi but a depression c. 300 km, long 
and 50-70 km. broad into which many wadis on both 
sides empty their sayls. Types of smaller basins are 
the khabra?, a hollow with an impervious bottom 
holding water for a while after rain, and the rawda 
(called fayda in the north), whose bottom does not 
hold water, so that wild vegetation may be fairly 
abundant there. Another type of basin is the salt pan 
or saline flat (sabkka, pron. sabkha), which occurs 
with great frequency along the coasts and also in 
the interior, where it is fully enclosed. 

The eastern tributaries of Wadi al-Hamd, which 
runs down to the Red Sea, originate in Harrat 
Khaybar. A short distance farther east are the 
headwaters of Wadi al-Rumah (al-Rumma in al- 
Hamdani), which through its extension al-Batin 
runs to the Persian Gulf basin in the vicinity of 
al-Basra, though the connecting link between al- 
Rumah and al-B&atin is choked with sands of al- 
Dahna?. The small area in Harrat Khaybar between 
the sources of al-Hamd and those of al-Rumah is 
the one place in the whole Peninsula from which 
an easy slope to the seas on both sides can clearly 
be discerned. 

Descending from the eastern slope of al-Sarat, the 
three large valleys of Ranya, Bisha [g.v.], and 
Tathlith converge on the upper reaches of Wadi al- 
Dawasir [q.v.], which receives their waters in times 
of exceptional floods only to lose them again as it 
fans out against the sands of al-Rub‘ al-Khali after 
piercing through the wall of Tuwayk. Habawna 
(Habawnan in al-Hamdani) and Nadjran (q.v.] are 
valleys coursing eastwards to the sands which lie south 
of the southern end of Tuwayk. From the highlands 
of the Yaman the valley of al-Iharid (9.v.] flows 
down into the basin of al-Djawf [¢.v.] (Diawf Ibn 
Nasir), the home of the ancient Minaeans. 

The mountains of the Yaman send water south- 
wards towards the coast in the vicinity of Aden 
through Tuban, Band, and other valleys. Water 
from Bana is used for an extensive development of 
agriculture at Abyan. The southern outriders of al- 
Diawl give rise to Wadi Mayfa‘a and Wadi Hadjar. 
Hadjar is the one truly perennial river in Arabia, 
but its total length probably does not exceed 100 km. 
Its water, part of which comes from the hot springs 
of al-Siddra in the uplands, supports cultivation in 
the area of Mayfa‘ at the river delta (not to be 
confused with Wadi Mayfa‘a to the west). 

Wadi Hadramawt [q.v.], the principal artery of a 
great drainage system, is fed by valleys coming from 
both the southern and the northrn parts of al- 
Djawl, those from the south being far more thickly 
settled than those from the north. Just beyond the 
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town of Tarim the Valley of Hadramawt assumes 
the name of al-Masila, which it bears for the remainder 
of its course to the sea. . 

Sam4a?il, one of the valleys flung out by the range 
of al-Hadjar towards the Gulf of Oman, provides 
passage for the main road from the coast to Inner 
Oman. The chief valleys of al-Batina are named 
after the tribes inhabiting their banks, al-Ma‘awil 
and others. Going up Wadi al-Djizy and WAdi al- 
Kawr, one comes to passes leading over the moun- 
tains to the Trucial Coast. 

In the region east of al-Dahna? between al-Batin 
and al-Sahba? the insufficiency of surface water has 
militated against the formation of true wadis of any 
size. W4di al-Miy4h northwest of al-Katif is a basin 
rather than a stream channel, deriving its name from 
the numerous wells and springs found within its 
confines. Other large basins are al-Farik south of 
Wadi al-Miyah and al-Shakk southwest of the city 
of Kuwayt. 

In the far north a series of valleys known as 
al-Widyan (Widy4n ‘Anaza) runs north-eastwards 
towards the Euphrates; among these are Tubal, 
‘Arar, and al-Khurr. In Nadjd a number of valleys 
between al-Ruinah and WAdi al-Dawisir cut through 
Tuwayk; al-‘Atk [q.v.] is the northernmost of these. 
Wadi Hanifa [q.v.], rising on the crest of Tuwayk 
rather than making a gap in the escarpment, twists 
down co the basin of al-Khardj where several im- 
portant valleys empty into al-Sahba? (q.v.], the 
course of which can be traced across al-Dahna? and 
al-Djafara into the Persian Gulf basin. The valley 
of Birk cleaves through the wall of Tuwayk via a 
picturesque gorge and turns northwards under the 
name of al-‘Akimi to follow a course towards al- 
Sahba?, 

Arabia contains ho large permanent lakes. Deep 
pools occur in places, with the most unusual ones 
being those in the districts of al-Khardj and al- 
Afladj. In oases such as al-Hasa big ponds may be 
formed by the run-off from irrigation. Dry lakes in 
the north may be filled with water over an area of 
ro or more km*. after a rain. 

The thousands of wells (bi?7, pron. bir, pl. abyar, 
or kalib, pl. kulban) in the desert, some of them 
even in the central portions of al-Rub‘ al-Khali, 
make possible the nomadic life of the Bedouins. The 
deepest i$ reported to descend c. 170 m. into the 
earth, and depths in excess of 70 m. are not uncom- 
mon. The wells may be steyned or unsteyned; they 
may be frequently visited or seldom seen by man. 
Other watering places are spots in the sand or in 
valley bottoms where exiguous water is secured by 
digging down a meter or more. Blowing sand rapidly 
fills in these shallow holes, so that finding them may 
tax even the navigational skill of Bedouins bred in 
the wild. The water in some of the desert wells is 
too salty for humans (such a well is called a khawr, 
pl. khivdn), but camels drink it and furnish milk to 
sustain their masters. 

Around most of the flowing springs (‘ayn, pl. 
‘uytin) oasis settlements or towns have grown up. 
Other communities draw their water only from dug 
wells, while sometimes tanks and cisterns are used 
to catch rainwater. The larger oases consist of 
several or more villages or towns grouped close 
together, each with its own belt of date groves. The 
oasis name may apply to the whole group, which 
may cover tens or hundreds of square kilometers, 
rather than to any single community within its con- 
fines, e.g., al-Has4 with its chief towns al-Hufhif and’ 
al-Mubarraz, and Bisha with al-Rawshan and Nimran. 
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Various methods of irrigation are used wherever 
there is sufficient water. Terracing is much practised 
in the south with water being led from enclosure to 
enclosure. In some regions an old system of under- 
ground aqueducts (faladj, pl. afladj) similar to the 
kandts of Iran is common, while in others it is not 


known. In large oases such as al-Hasa and in Tihama - 


the rules governing the distribution of water for 
irrigation are elaborate and firmly fixed by custom. 
The building of dams, once an art in which the Arabs 
excelled, has been neglected in more recent times, 
but now, with a growing population and higher 
standards of life demanding an expansion of agri- 
culture, it is being revived. 


(iv) POLITICAL DIVISIONS 


Political divisions in Arabia are often ill defined. 
Few international boundaries have been agreed upon 
by the parties concerned, and none has been properly 
demarcated throughout its full length. A rapid 
survey of the main political divisions as they existed 
in‘1374/1954-5 will furnish examples of the truth of 
these statements. 

The Kingdom of Saudi Arabia occupies the whole 
northern half of the Peninsula—with the exception 
of the small states of Kuwayt, Bahrayn, and Katar, 
and parts of Oman—and a good share of the southern 
half as well. Stretching from the Red Sea to the 
Persian Gulf, it incorporates the large regions of 
al-Hidjaz [q.v.], ‘Asir (g.v.], and Nadid [q.v.], and also 
most if not all of al-Rub‘ al-Khali. Saudi Arabia and 
the Yaman agreed in 1354/1936 upon a boundary 
running from the Red Sea coast to a point short of 
al-Rub‘ al-Khiali, but no serious attempt has since 
been made to extend the line southwards from this 
point over a gap between 100 and 200 km. in breadth, 
No land boundaries have been fixed between Saudi 
Arabia and any of the following states, all of which 
may be assumed to have territories abutting on the 
Kingdom: the Aden Protectorate, the Sultanate of 
Muscat, the Imamate of Oman, the Amirate of Abi 
Zabi (the southernmost of the Trucial States), and 
the Amirate of Katar. The boundary between Saudi 
Arabia and Kuwayt and the boundaries of their 
neutral zone have been agreed upon in a general way. 
(See further sa‘ipIlyyA, AL-AFLADJ, AL-SARID, AL- 
WasA, AL-YAMAMA.} 

The Mutawakkilite Kingdom of the Yaman lies 
along the Red Sea between Saudi Arabia and the 
Aden hinterland. The British and Yamanite Govern- 
ments have a not entirely satisfactory working 
arrangement regarding the boundary between the 
Yaman and the Aden Protectorate, and the joint 
commission provided for in the Agreement of 1370/ 
1951 to demarcate boundary locations and to 
recommend solutions to disputes arising from con- 
flicting positions has not yet been constituted. [See 
further AL-YAMAN.] 

The British Crown Colony of Aden, the only 
possession of a Western power on the Arabian 
mainland, occupies a tiny area c. 160 km. east of 
the south-western tip of the Peninsula. Perim Island 
forms a part on the Colony, and Kamaran is subject 
to its administration. The Governor of Aden Colony 
is also Governor and Commander-in-Chief of the 
Aden Protectorate, which runs c. 1200 km. along 
the southern coast from Bab al-Mandab to Ra’s 
Darbat ‘Ali and reaches inland an undetermined 
distance. [See further ‘ADAN, HADRAMAWT.] 

The Sultanate of Muscat (Maskat (¢.v.]) provides 
an outstanding example of the peculiarities of the 
political scene in Arabia. The ruler, who styles 


himself Sultan of Muscat and Oman, lays claim to 
virtually all the territory east of the eastern edge 
of al-Rub‘ al-Khali, a space roughly 1200 km. long 
and 500 km. broad. Within this space, however, 
the Sultan administers only three relatively small 
areas, the remaining areas coming under the Imam 
of Oman or other independent chieftains. The 
Sultan’s foothold on the southern coast—Zufar, 
which abuts on the Eastern Aden Protectorate—is 
separated from the main base of his power—the 
towns of Muscat and Matrah and the coast of the 
Gulf of Oman, including al-Batina—by nearly 
1,000 km. of coastline with its hinterland. Again, 
his domains. on the coast of the Gulf of Oman are 
interrupted in the north by territories belonging to 
the Trucial States around Kalba and al-Fudjayra 
before the third centre of his authority appears near 
Ra’s Musandam. The Sultan is of the line of Al Ba 
Sa‘id, an Ib4di dynasty which first came into power 
c. 11§7/c. 1744. Unlike his neighbours on both sides, 
the Sultan is not formally under British protection, 
though he does have special ties with the British 
Government. 

Another Ibadi ruler, the Imam of Oman, whose 
authority rests more firmly on a religious foundation 
than does that of the Sultan, directs the destinies of 
the interior region occupied by the Ibadi com- 
munity. No clear dividing line exists between the 
territories of the Imamate and the Sultanate; those 
of the Imam reach the crests of the main mountain 
range of al-Hadjar throughout much dt its length, 
and a few of his governors (wdalis) are established 
on the seaward slopes. The Imam, whose theocratic 
realm is a continuation of the Kharidji state founded 
in Oman c. 133/c. 750, has his capital at Nazwa, and 
his two principal lieutenants reside at Tanif in Inner 
Oman and al-Ka4bil in the district of al-Sharkiya. 
Of all the major rulers in Arabia, the Imam, who 
maintains no formal diplomatic relations with any 
other power, is the most self-sufficient and the least 
known to the outside world. [See further SUMAN.] 

The Trucial Coast (Sahil ‘Um4n or simply al- 
Sahil) is the southern shore of the Persian Gulf 
running southwestwards and then westwards for 
an undetermined distance towards Katar. When 
the Arabs living there in the early r9th century were 
preying vigorously on shipping in the Gulf, the region 
was known as the Pirate Coast; after the British 
forcibly stopped the marauding and imposed a 
maritime truce on the rulers of the ports, it came 
to be called the Trucial Coast. The Trucial States, 
all of which are in special treaty relations with the 
British Government, are regarded as being under 
that government’s protection, though without having 
the formal status of protectorates. [See further 
BAHR FARIS.] 

The Sultan of Muscat claims a part of the oasis 
of al-Buraymi, but Saudi Arabia challenges this 
claim on the basis of its own connexions with the 
place. Saudi Arabia likewise challenges the claim 
of the Trucial State Aba Zabi to al-Djiwa. Saudi 
Arabia claims an outlet to the Persian Gulf on the 
coast between Abi Zabi and Katar, but the British 
Government, which by treaty controls the foreign 
relations of these two states, disputes this claim. In 
1373/1954 the two parties agreed to submit the 
dispute to arbitration. 

The Katar [q.v.] Peninsula, jutting northwards 
into the Persian Gulf about halfway between its 
mouth and its head, is the seat of an Amirate under 
the rule of Al Thani, a dynasty of recent origin, with 
its capital in the port of al-Dawha. The boundary 
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between the Amirate and Saudi Arabia in the 
vicinity of the base of the peninsula has not been 
agreed upon, and the Amir of Bahrayn claims a 
piece of territory around al-Zubara in the nocth- 
western part of the peninsula. 

The archipelago of Bahrayn [q.v.] between Katar 
and the Saudi Arabian mainland constitutes an 
Amirate under the rule of Al Khalifa, a family from 
Nadjd which established itself in the islands in 
1197/1783 and has ruled there ever since, with its 
capital in the port of al-Manama on the main island. 
British interests in the Persian Gulf come under the 
supervision of a Political Resident with headquarters 
in al-Manama. Also subject to his administration are 
the Kuria Muria islands, which belong to Great 
Britain. 

On the Arabian mainland at the head of the 
Persian Gulf is the small roughly triangular Amirate 
of Kuwayt, partially separated from Saudi Arabia 
by a neutral zone and bounded on the north and 
west by ‘Irak. Al Sabah, a family related to Al 
Khalifa of Bahrayn, has ruled Kuwayt for over two 
centuries [see KUWAYT]. 

Katar, Bahrayn, and Kuwayt have all granted the 
British Government by treaty the right to conduct 
their foreign affairs and have agreed not to enter 
into relations with other powers without the consent 
of that government. Questions dealing with water 
boundaries and the appurtenance of a number of 
islands in the Persian Gulf remain to be settled 
between Bahrayn and Kuwayt on one hand and Saudi 
Arabia on the other. 


(v) FLORA AND FAUNA 


Throughout most of the Peninsula a sharp con- 
trast exists between the untilled stretches of desert 
and the green patches of cultivation in the oases. 
In places, particularly along the margins of the 
Peninsula where rain falls more frequently or where 
stream channels bring sufficient water down from 
the highlands, cultivation is more widespread, some- 
times climbing the heights in skilfully built terraces 
and sometimes carpeting the narrow plains between 
the mountains and the sea. Arabia, however, boasts 
no endless prairies or pampas tamed by the plough, 
nor does it boast any rich belt of forests—the best 
it can offer are the juniper woods of High ‘Asir. 

The plant beyond compare in the oases is the date 
palm (nakhla [q.v.]), so much in a class by itself that 
the Arab tends to think of it as a thing apart from 
all other trees. Not only is the date the most important 
staple food, but the branches and bark of the palm 
are also used in building huts, in making baskets and 
mats, and for a myriad other purposes. The date 
palm does not flourish at the highest altitudes, so 
that the villagers there depend on grains, In Zufar 
and a few other spots coconut palms grow in place 
of or alongside the date, which is also replaced on 
occasion by the dawm palm (gingerbread tree). 

Wheat, barley, and the millets are the chief 
grains. Alfalfa (lucerne = katt or kadb or barsim) is a 
conimon crop raised in the shade of the date palms, 
and cotton, rice, and tobacco are cultivated on a 
small scale. 

On high terraces in the Yaman and ‘Asir grows 
the coffee which made Mocha a goal for Western 
traders after the Portuguese found the way around 
Africa to India. Introduced only about five centuries 
ago into Arabia, coffee gave its Arabic name (kahwa 
[g.v.]) to the world, but the world now goes to Brazil 
for its everyday bean, the bean of the Yaman having 
become an exotic luxury. On many terraces coffee 
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has yielded place to the more profitable két [g.v.], 
whose slightly narcotic leaves are chewed by people 
of all classes in the Yaman and other parts of the 
south. 

Frankincense (leban) [g.v.] and other aromatics, 
exported to the West over two thousand years ago 
by the Incense Road from South Arabia to the 
Mediterranean, still grow in the south, especially 
in the land of Mahra, but as articles of commerce 
they are now of virtually no value. Of greater use 
today is indigo, much favored as a dye in the south 
(the tree is called kawiy and the dye ni [q.v.]). 
Other common dyes are the yellowish wars and the 
reddish henna. 

Among the larger trees are tamarisks—sometimes 
planted in a row as a wind break or to stop the 
advance of drifting sand—acacias, mimosas, and 
carobs. The jujube (Zizyphus spina christi = sidr 
[g.v.] in the north, ‘Jb in the south) bears an edible 
fruit, called dawm (a homonym of the name of the 
palm) by the Bedouins and kundr by the townsmen. 
The aloe and the euphorbia often grow to a con- 
siderable height, and some varieties of euphorbia 
closely resemble cactus. 

Arid though Arabia is, it is not without flowers 
and fruits. For roses and pomegranates al-Ja7if is 
famed, al-Khardj for watermelons (djthhk in Nadid, 
tabhab in al-Hidj4z, and dibshi in the north), and 
al-Buraym! for mangoes (anbé or hanb). Figs, grapes, 
peaches, bananas, and other fruits sometimes vary 
the monotonous diet of the townsman, but the 
Bedouin seldom savours anything more than his milk 
and dates. 

In the cool season the Bedouins roam far afield, 
sometimes going for months without resort to water 
wells—the forage supports the camels, whose milk 
supports their masters. The most sought after plants 
for forage are the annuals (“ushb, pron. ‘ishb)—grasses, 
wild flowers, and herbs which spring up green after a 
rain, especially in the rabi‘, the season of plenty 
following the first and best rains (wasmi). The sands 
provide favorable soil for the growth of such annuals 
and so are reckoned by the nomads as among the 
Most attractive types of desert terrain. Perennial 
shrubs and bushes (skadjar) eaten by camels are nasi, 
hadhdh, and sabat (pron. sabat), as well as others too 
numerous to mention. From time to time camels 
hanker after bushes of the category called hamd, a 
prime source of the salt needed by their system, 
Among the many plants falling in this category 
are rawtha, rimth, ‘ardd, ‘udjrum, séwdd, shinan, 
ghada, and hadhdh (not hadh as in classical Arabic), 
Dry bushes are also essential to the Bedouins for 
firewood (hafab), among the best for this purpose 
being ‘abl, ghadd, and rimth. Burning with a fragrant 
scent, these woods help to make the ceremony of 
brewing coffee for a guest at the open door of the 
tent one of the chief pleasures of life. The Bedouin 
likes truffles (fak‘) and eats other desert plants, 
though by preference and philosophy there is little 
of the vegetarian in his being. Twigs of the aradk (pron. 
vak) are in common use as a toothbrush (miswak), 
and senna (sana) is chewed as a purgative. 

Vegetation would be more abundant in the deserts 
were it not for the migrating dunes, some of which 
move 20 m. in a year. In many places, however, 
bushes have taken root and fixed the sand, a hum- 
mock of which is built up around each bush. An 
area of such hummocks may extend for many kilo- 
meters, making very rough country known as ‘afdja. 
Less difficult types of sandy terrain with vegetation 
are called marbakh or dikaka (pl. dikak, cf. class. 
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dakk, pl. dikak; and dakdak = flat surface, sandy 
plain). 

Among animals the camel occupies a place 
analogous to that of the date palm among plants. 
The vast majority of Bedouins in Arabia depend on 
the camel above all other material possessions. The 
tribes which herd sheep rather than camels range 
over the steppes north of Arabia, close to the great 
rivers of Mesopotamia, and do not pass beyond the 
territory of Kuwayt in their southward migrations. 
Milk is the camel’s most precious product, but its 
meat, hide, and wool are also put to good use, its 
dung (dimn) is collected to be burned as fuel, and the 
tail of a dead camel makes a strong rope. Camels are 
sometimes harnessed for ploughing or drawing water 
from wells, and the nomads sell part of their stock 
to secure money for clothing and other necessities. In 
time of great thirst a Bedouin may slaughter a 
camel to drink the water stored in its stomach 
(karsh) and the urine in its bladder (mibwal). 

The general term for camels is 164 [q.v.] (often 
pronounced bil), with bawsk being common in the 
south. A riding camel is a dhalil (pl. djaysk); the 
plural rikab is used for both those that are ridden 
and those that are not. The most highly desired 
camels are the thoroughbreds (asa@7sl), whose pedigree 
has been controlled and recorded over a number of 
generations. Many of these are from the breeds of 
Oman (‘Um4niyy4t), among which the Bawatin of 
al-Batina are particularly well known, though these 
have the disadvantage of wanting to drink every day 
and of not being adapted to rough country. The 
camels of the sands tend to be smaller and lighter 
in color than those raised in the mountains of the 
Yaman. Among the multitudinous names in the 
special vocabulary reserved for camels are ones 
describing beasts which graze on certain plants, e.g. 
hawarim (fem. sing. karim) from the 4arm bush, and 
awarik (fem. sing. Grika) from the ardk tree. Along 
the coasts camels are often fed on dried sardines. 

Along with camels, most of the nomads keep sheep 
and goats (ghanam), though not in great flocks like 
those of the northern steppes. Sheep and goats are 
valued for their milk, fleece, and skins. Sheep are in 
demand as the piéce de résistance of the Arab banquet; 
even royalty can offer nothing more appetising than 
a young lamb (ali, pl. tulyan) basted in a pot with 
Samn and served on a platter heaped high with rice. 
Samn, clarified butter for cooking and greasing made 
from the milk of the ewe (na‘dja) or she-goat (Sans), 
is considered superior to djabab from the milk of the 
she-camel (n@ka) or wadak from the fat of camels, 
sheep, or cattle. 

The Arabian horse, the ancestor of the Western 
thoroughbred and once the pride of the Peninsula, is 
a disappearing strain. Few Bedouins now own 
horses, and the export of stock to India, Egypt, and 
the West, formerly an important item in the Arabian 
economy, has dwindled away to insignificance. An 
occasional man of rank still maintains a stud, but 
even this is likely to be neglected. The speed of the 
motor car has captured the Arab’s fancy; cars are 
now used in place of horses for hunting and as 
cavalry in some of the Arabian military forces. 

‘Fine breeds of donkeys are raised, particularly the 
large white ones of Bahrayn and al-Hasa4. Donkeys 
are used for riding, drawing water, and as pack 
animals in the mountains, where their surefootedness 
makes them more reliable than camels. Cattle, which 
in most places are not numerous, are usually of the 
sthall humped variety, except in Sukutra, where the 
humpless kind is found. 


The gazelle (zaby), which in days past used to 
speed across the plains in great herds, is rapidly 
being thinned out by rifles in the hands of hunters 
hurtling by in trucks or cars. The three common 
types are the ri?m (pron. rim), the ‘t/ri (cf. class. 
ya‘fur), and the idm; the term ghazdl is used only 
for the newly born kid. The swift greyhound (sal#ki) 
of the Bedouins can on rare occasions outrun even 
the gazelle. Of the oryx (wudayhi in the south, dakar 
walsh in the north), a larger antelope, small numbers 
survive in the remoter parts of al-Rub‘ al-Kh4li but 
none or almost none is now left in the Great Nafid. 
The ibex or mountain goat (wa or badan) also 
seeks refuge in distant retreats on higher cliffs. Other 
large wild beasts are the hyena (dab‘), jackal (waw%), 
wolf (dhi?b, pron. dhib, pl. dhiydba), and cheetah 
(nimr). The lion has long been extinct in Arabia. In 
the mountains of the south baboons are common, 
often chattering along in troops; they are fond of 
raiding the millet fields. Smaller animals are the fox 
(tha‘lab or tha‘l or husni), the ratel (zarinban, class. 
sariban), the cony or hyrax (wabr), and the hare 
(arnab). The hedgehog (kunfudh) with its short quills 
is much commoner than the unrelated long-quilled 
porcupine (nis). The jerboa (djarba‘, cf. class. yarbiu‘) 
hops about the desert on its long hind legs, resembling 
a miniature kangaroo; its cousin the djirdhi (cf. class. 
djuradh), on the other hand, runs on all fours. | 

Snakes live in the sands and rocks, though seldom 
seen because of their nocturnal habits. Some are 
poisonous, including the horned viper, as well as a 
species of Arabian cobra (= Egyptian asp) and a 
large snake called the yaym (cf. class. aym), which 
the Bedouins say has the power of flying or leaping 
over a considerable distance. According to popular 
report, perhaps the most deadly of all is the bathn, 
a small innocent-appearing snake living in the sands. 
The striped seasnakes of the Persian Gulf are 
poisonous, but they rarely if ever bite human beings. 
The two large lizards are the dabb and the Arabian or 
desert monitor (waral), the first of which is eaten by 
all the Bedouins with relish, while the second is 
ordinarily shunned. Among the smaller lizards of the 
sands are the fierce-looking tuhayhi and the slippery 
sand-swimming skink (dammiisa). 

The ostrich appears to have become extinct in 
Arabia during the past few years. Fragments of 
ostrich eggshells are often found in the desert, and 
the word na‘am and other terms relating to ostriches 
occur frequently in place names. Trained falcons, 
often called simply tuy%#r, are much used in the chase, 
their chief game among other birds being the lesser 
bustard (&ubdrd). Species of the sand grouse such 
as the kafa and the ghafat are too fast for trained 
falcons, though they can be overtaken by the wild 
variety. The presence of wild falcons is attested to 
by the number of high places called maskara = 
nesting-place of the falcon (sakr). Among the larger 
birds of the desert are the eagle, the vulture (nasr), 
and the owl, while the flamingo, the egret, and the 
pelican are found along the coasts. Smaller birds are 
commoner in the cultivated regions, among them 
being the cuckoo, the thrush, the swallow, the wagtail, 
the Syrian nightingale (bulbul), and the hoopoe 
(hudhud). The bifasciated lark (umm sdlim) is 
ubiquitous in the desert, and the courser (darad{) 
nearly so. The pigeons of the Great Mosque in Mecca 
are famous throughout Islam. 

The seas embracing the Peninsula are rich in fish, 
many of which, such as the king mackerel (kan‘ad) 
and the grouper (kamiir) of the Persian Gulf, are 
tasty and nutritious, but are not eaten as much by 
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the Arabs as might be expected. Whales occasionally 
enter the Persian Gulf from the Indian Ocean. Both 
sharks and sardines are caught in great numbers off 
the southern coast, and the Persian Gulf produces 
delicious shrimps. 

The most disastrous plague visited upon Arabia 
by living creatures is that of the locusts (djarad). 
The solitary mitigating aspect of a locust invasion is 
that a number of the invaders themselves are eaten 
by the people they afflict. Minor plagues by compari- 
son are those of flies, camel ticks, and similar vermin, 
which are no worse in Arabia than in many other 
countries, even though the Bedouin may describe 
his life as all ram! wa-kaml (sand and lice). A more 
agreeable insect, even in spite of its sting, is the 
bee, kept for its honey. 
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(vi) ETHNOGRAPHY 


In the study of the ethnography of the Peninsula 
an array of formidable problems remain unsolved. 
Who were the first inhabitants ? Did they arise from 
the soil or did they come from abroad ?If immigrants, 
what was their original home? What was the 
environment in which they lived—did it differ 
greatly from the Arabia of today? What intrusive 
elements intermingled with the earliest dwellers as 
time went by? Who were the first people to deserve 
the name of Arab, and where did they come from? 

A measure of progress has been made in the 
attempt to elicit answers to these and similar 
questions, but far more work must be done before 
any of the more likely hypotheses can achieve the 
status of historical fact. Much more needs to be 
known about the geology and geography of the 
Peninsula, many promising archaeological sites need 
to be excavated, and an exhaustive investigation 
must be made of the various segments of the present 
population and their history. Moreover, the solution 
of Arabian problems may well depend to a consider- 
able degree on the success of work relating to other 
areas. The problem of the identity of the Arabs, for 
example, dovetails inextricably into the broader 
problem of the identity of the Semites, the host of 
people speaking languages of the family to which 
Arabic belongs. 

Space does not permit a review of the numerous 
hypotheses receiving serious consideration with 
respect to the early history of man in Arabia. 
Suffice it to say that available evidence indicates 
that the highlanders of the Yaman may form the 
least adulterated large group anywhere in the world 
now representing what anthropologists call the 
Mediterranean race. East of the territory of these 
highlanders a Veddoid strain is said to appear, 
particularly among the tribe of Mahra and other 
tribes in the south speaking their own Semitic 
languages, which are distinct from Arabic. This 
Veddoid strain and other data suggest an ancient 
connection with lands farther east, perhaps India 
or Ceylon. The Bedouin of the north, to most 
Westerners the classic Arab type, is also basically 
Mediterranean, though not quite as characteristically 
so as the mountaineer of the Yaman. All along the 
coasts and with less frequency in the interior, other 
strains occur, sometimes in easily recognisable forms 
and at other times lying so far below the surface as 
almost to defy identification. 

The unraveling of these mysteries is the concern 
of the archaeologist and the anthropologist [cf. also 
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Bapw]. More important for the student of Islam is 
the concept the Arab—especially the Muslim Arab— 
has had, and in many cases still has, of his ethno- 
graphical development, a concept so prevalent and 
tenaciously held that it merits the careful consider- 
ation of the anthropologist as well. 

The seeds of the Arab’s own concept go far back 
into his past; how far can not be determined because 
of the relative lateness of the sources available, 
though the basic particulars of the concept had 
developed before the appearance of Islam. In 
weighing data pertaining to pre-Islamic times, 
however, one must use caution, bearing in mind the 
fact that most of the existing sources were recorded 
not only long after the event but also subsequent 
to the introduction of Islam with its new ways of 
looking at many aspects of life, so that the complete 
genuineness of these data may often be open to 
question. Furthermore, various refinements of the 
Arab concept were still being made in the time of the 
Prophet, and other refinements came even later. 
Finally, Islam with its doctrine of the brotherhood 
of Muslims and the equality of Arab and non-Arab 
presented a fundamental challenge to the validity 
of the Arab concept as a guiding principle for the life 
of the community. 

Muslim genealogists have worked out an elaborate 
and ingenious system for the illustration and appli- 
cation of the Arab concept. Although this system 
has weaknesses—obscurities in the early stages, 
obvious gaps, unexplained riddles, inconsistencies, 
and contradictions—on the whole it hangs together 
well. Most important, its primary theses—the core 
of the Arab concept—have been by no means the 
exclusive property of scholars; they have belonged 
to the people, and their influence on the politics and 
social life of Arabia has been penetrating and 
pervasive. 

According to the Arab concept, the Arabs con- 
stitute a race, not simply a community of people 
speaking the same language. This race is made up 
of innumerable men and women each descending in 
a direct line from one or the other of two ancestors, 
who probably were not closely related (the connection 
‘between these two eponyms is one of the major 
unresolved aspects of the system). Greater homo- 
geneity could have been attained only by insisting 
on the descent of all Arabs from a single ancestor. 
That the Arabs recognized in their clear and undis- 
puted tradition the duality of their origin is a 
significant fact, and its effect on the history of the 
Arabs and Islam has been far-reaching. 

The system of the genealogists begins with a nod 
at those whom the Arabs regarded as the original 
inhabitants of the Peninsula, tribes such as ‘Ad, 
Thamid, Iram, Djurhum, JFasm, and Djadis [gq.v.], 
all of which are believed to have disappeared before 
the beginning of Islam. Some of these, such as ‘Ad 
and Iram, may well have been entirely legendary, 
while the historicity of others, such as Thamid, is 
not in doubt. Nothing certain is known about the 
identity of these tribes, though they are generally 
reckoned to have been Arabs, the Lost Arabs (al- 
“arab al-b@?ida). Sometimes they are even called the 
True Arabs (al-‘arab al-‘driba), though this has 
little meaning, as in the Arab concept they are mainly 
a historical curiosity and an example of the terrible 
fate visited on people who heeded not their prophets. 
Although in later times there were men who claimed 
descent from these ancients or even tribes reputed 
to have sprung from them, the conclusion of the 
genealogist Ibn Hazm (d. 456/1064) was that ‘‘on 


the face of the earth there is no one whose descent 
from them is verified” (ed. Lévi-Provengal, 8). 

Disposing of the autochthons in this fashion, the 
Arab concept concentrates on the two great 
ancestors—Kahtan and ‘Adnan [qq.v.]—-and the two 
great divisions of the Arab race they fathered. As | 
all men go back to Adam, these two must have been 
at least remotely. related. The question of a closer 
relationship depends on whether Kahtén was a 
descendant of IsmA%l, who was recognised as an 
ancestor of ‘Adnan. One opinion commonly held 
opposes such a descent for Kahtan, whose presumed 
line from Noah’s son Shem (Sam b. Nik) is separately 
traced. Kahtan’s offspring are generally denominated 
the True Arabs (al-‘arab al-‘driba or al-Sarba?) and 
‘Adnan’s the Arabised Arabs (al-‘arab al-muta‘arnba 
or al-musta‘riba), though the uncertainty of this 
classification is revealed by the existence of other 
versions, one of which brackets the Lost Arabs with 
Kahtan as the True Arabs, while another reserves 
the title of True Arabs for the Lost Arabs, designating 
the people of Kahtan as muta‘arriba and those of 
“Adnan as musta‘riba. In any event, Kahtan clearly 
comes out closer than ‘Adndn to genuine Arabness, 

The descendants of Kahtaén are the Southern 
Arabs, Kaba?il al-Yaman, whose origin is traditionally 
assigned to the south-western corner of the Peninsula, 
while the descendants of ‘Adnan are the Northern 
Arabs, held to have made their first appearance in 
the northern half of the Peninsula. Whether this 
traditional division has a basis in truth is open to 
question. Certain data, for example, suggest that 
Saba? came from the north into the Yaman, though. 
in the scheme of the Arab genealogists Saba? is the 
great-grandson of Kahtan and the father of Himyar 
and Kahlan, the eponyms of the two main branches 
of the Southern Arabs. 

The peoples of the ancient South Arabian states— 
Sabaeans, Minaeans(qq.v.}, and others—were regarded 
as descendants of Himyar, so that Himyar in Arabic 
became the comprehensive term embracing the 
civilisation of these states. Few of those recognised 
without qualification as descendants of Himyar played 
an important role during the Islamic period, the 
centre of the stage having by then been occupied by 
the sons of Kahlan, among whom were numbered 
TFayyi?, Madhhidj, Hamdan, and al-Azd. Among the 
subdivisions of al-Azd were al-Aws and al-Khazradj, 
residents of Medina who rose to fame in Islam as the 
Prophet’s Ansar. Lakhm, Ghassan, Kinda, and other 
tribes of Kahlan became solidly established in the 
north and centre long before the beginning of 
Islam, so that a tribal map of Arabia in the 6th and 
early 7th centuries reveals a curious patchwork in 
which the ranges of many Arabs of Southern descent 
lie north of those belonging to Arabs of Northern 
descent. 

‘Adnan, the putative progenitor of the Northern 
Arabs, appears to have been even more of a misty 
figure than Kahtan, so that the Northern Arabs in 
popular practice often trace their descent back no 
further than ‘Adndn’s son Ma‘add or even his 
grandson Nizar. Mudar and Rabi‘a, sons of Nizar, 
were the eponyms of the two main branches of the 
Northern Arabs, the descendants of a third son, 
Iyad, having largely sunk out of sight by the time 
of Islam. Kays ‘Aylan, one of the two major divisions 
of Mudar, was of such importance that the term 
Kaysi was often used for all Northern Arabs. This 
division embraced Haw4zin and Sulaym, and 
Hawazin alone included such notable tribes as 
Thakif and the whole group of ‘Amir b. Sa‘sa‘a 
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(Kushayr, ‘Ukayl, Dja‘da, Kilab, and Hilal). 
Khindif, the other major division of Mudar, num- 
bered in its ranks Hudhayl and Tamim and above 
all Kindna, the tribe of which Kuraysh formed a 
subdivision. Although the Northern Arabs by origin 
lacked the same identification with Arabdom that 
their Southern cousins. enjoyed, the fact that the 
Seal of the Prophets came from the Northern tribe 
of 'Kuraysh has redeemed their prestige under 
Islam in ample measure. 

From Rabi‘a sprang the tribes of ‘Anaza, ‘Abd al- 
Kays, al-Namir, Taghlib, and the strong group of 
Bakr b. W42?il, one of whose members was Hanifa. 
Well before Islam the original groups of Mudar and 
Rabi‘a dissolved, early folk of Mudar moving to 
the territory on the Euphrates called after them 
Diyar Mudar and early folk of Rabi‘a to the 
territory on the Tigris called Diyaér Rabi‘a. Many 
of their-offshoots, however, remained behind in the 
Peninsula: Hughayl in the vicinity of al-Ta°if; 
Sulaym in the mountains between Mecca and 
Medina; Tamim and Hanifa and various members 
of tAmir b. Sa‘sa‘a in the center; and ‘Abd al-Kays 
in the east, 

An attitude of hostility between Kahtan and 
“Adnan, which went far back into the past, was 
enhanced by the rivalry that developed between the 
Angar of Medina and Kuraysh of Mecca, so that it 
beoame a factor of extraordinary significance in the 
history of the early Islamic dynasties, the effect of 
which extended as far afield as Spain. The struggle 
between South and North finally faded away into 
an affair of dwindling consequence with the eclipse of 
the Arab element in the Islamic world. Only in one 
section of the Peninsula—‘Um4n—has the ancient 
hostility endured down to the present as a vital 
forte. For centuries the Northerners were known in 
“<Uman as Nizaris, and the Southerners as Yamanis. 
As the result of a civil war there in the early 18th 
century, the Northerners came to be called Ghifiris 
and the Southerners Hinawis, a distinction which 
sti carries weight. 

Acmajor anomaly in the system appears in the case 
of Kuda‘a. A number of tribes—-Bahra?, Djuhayna, 
Bali, Tanikh, Kalb, and others—recognised a 
common ancestor named Kud&a‘a, but agreement 
wat lacking as to whether he was a Southerner or a 
Northerner. Some said he was a son of ‘Adnan, while 
others said he was a grandson or later descendant of 
Himyar. The genealogists also resorted to the device 
of declaring that all the Arabs were descended from 
three men—Kahtan, ‘Adnan, and Kuda‘a—but 
without the suggestion that Kuda‘a represented a 
third element, neither Southerner nor Northerner. 
In the conflicts between the Southerners and the 
Northerners during the early period of Islam, the 
tribes of Kuda‘a tended to side with the Southerners; 
genealogy was used for political purposes, the 
attribution to Kuda‘a of a descent from Kahtan 
through Himyar prevailed, and the tribe of Kalb 
of Kud&‘a advanced to the fore as champions of the 
Southern Arabs in the days of the Umayyads. 

In studying the history of Arabia from ‘Abbasid 
times to the present, one encounters great difficulty 
in determining the links between the tribes of a 
thousand years ago and the tribes of today. Oppen- 
heim, Braunlich, and Caskel in their work Dse 
Beduinen have made the most ambitious attempt so 
far with respect to the tribes of northern and central 
Arabia, but much remains to be done in spite of 
the laudable degree of success they have achieved. 
Information on the tribes during the time when 
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the government of Islan was in or near Arabia is 
fairly abundant, and the same is true of the last two 
centuries or so, but for hundreds of years in between 
their story remains for the most part concealed 
from view. Great migrations took place of which 
only trifling records have been recovered. Elements 
broke off from one tribe to join another, or whole 
tribes reshuffled themselves into new groupings. 
Popular tradition among the Bedouins has preserved 
some recollection of the changes, but this tradition 
is often far from trustworthy. In the 4th/roth 
century al-Hamdani remarked on the tendency of 
tribes bearing a given name to associate themselves 
with stronger or more renowned tribes of the same 
name, and this tendency still holds true. In the time 
of the Caliph Abi Bakr the appearance of the false 
prophet Musaylima among Hanifa brought this tribe 
into disrepute; descendants of Hanifa in Nadjd 
today prefer to name as their ancestor Rabi‘a, from 
whom Hanifa sprang, but so many other tribes have 
been named Rabi‘a and popular knowledge of the 
traditional genealogical system is so scant that the 
result is often complete confusion. The modern 
tribe of al-Dawasir has a tradition that its ancestor 
was named ‘Umar; the ordinary Dawsari today 
glibly identifies him as ‘Umar b, al-Khattab without 
knowing who ‘Umar b. al-Khattab was. The modern 
tribe of Bani Ghafir in al-Batina of ‘“Um4n provides 
an example of the often unstable status of the 
tribes; although the Northern Arabs of ‘Um4n are 
now called GhAfiris after this tribe, the tribe itself 
is notorious for the way in which it has shifted its 
allegiance back and forth between the Northerners 
and the Southerners. 

Some of the great tribes of the present, such as 
Tamim in the centre and Hamdan in the southwest, 
apparently represent in a generally faithful manner 
the ancient entities which bore these names, though 
many members of each have in the course of time 
broken away and lost their identity, while outsiders 
have attached themselves to this tribe or that and 
become completely absorbed into the community. 
The modern tribe of Kahtan may be the residue 
of one or more segments of the original nation of 
Southern Arabs, or the connexion may be even more 
tenuous than this, despite the fact that the Bedouins 
of Arabia still associate this tribe with the father 
of all Southerners. To follow the vicissitudes of the 
tribe of Kuraysh since the beginning of Islam, one 
would have to investigate—among other things— 
the history and current status of the many thousands 
of real and reputed sayytds and sharifs scattered not 
only throughout Arabia, but from one end of the 
Islamic world to the other. 

Members of one modern tribe may tenaciously 
insist on their homogeneity in descent from a single 
ancestor, while members of another tribe readily 
admit that they are a confederation of diverse 
elements. The tribes of al-‘Udjm4n and Al Murra, 
which migrated from the vicinity of Nadjran to 
Eastern Arabia about two centuries ago, maintain 
that they share a common descent from Hamdan 
of the Southern Arabs through Yam. Their physical 
characteristics, their speech, and other facets of 
their life and history lend credence to this claim. On 
the other hand, large tribes such as ‘Utayba~and 
Mutayr in Inner Arabia are closely knit composites 
the original components of which probably first 
coalesced not more than five or six centuries ago. 
These confederations may be transitory, e.g., the 
confederation of Nu‘aym in *Uman appears at present 
to be in the process of breaking down into its two 
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main constituents, Al Ba Khurayban and Al Ba 
Shamis, with the old name of Nu‘aym frequently 
being applied to Al Ba Khurayban alone, while 
other members of Nu‘aym, living c. 500 km. to the 
west, are no longer in close contact with the main 
body. 

Despite all the genealogical vagaries and uncer- 
tainties, it is impressive how much importance is 
attached by most of the Arabs of Arabia to purity 
of descent., Mankind is divided into those whose 
race is universally recognised as purely Arab (asil) 
and those of a lower category whose blood is mixed 
or impure (ghayr asil). The Bedouin who knows his 
immediate forebears through no more than six or 
eight generations is still profoundly convinced of 
his own nobility; his membership in a tribe of 
acknowledged purity of descent is sufficient guarantee 
that the line further back is without taint. Purity 
of blood is preserved by strict rules governing 
marriage, which among the Bedouins at least are 
seldom violated. The distinction between pure and 
iinpure, strongest among the Bedouins, is carried 
over to a considerable extent into the oases and 
towns, particularly those away from the coasts, 
where many of the townspeople keep alive their 
sense of affiliation with one tribe or another. Other 
townspeople are grouped together in Nadjd under 
the appellation of Bani Khadir, a generic term for 
those whose origin can not be traced back to a 
specific, tribe. 

In the desert a few nomadic tribes by general 
consent bear the stigma of non-Arab descent. Among 
these is the tribe of al-Sulaba [q.v.] in the north, the 
physical characteristics of whose members, as well 
as the popular traditions regarding them, suggest 
an origin hidden in an unusual aura of mystery, 
though there is no foundation for the oft-repeated 
legend that they are the offspring of wandering 
Crusaders. Others of this category in the north are 
Hutaym and al-Shararat. The tribe of al-‘Awazim 
in the east has succeeded in rising somewhat above 
its inferior status as a result of its prowess in battle 
during the past forty years in the ranks of King ‘Abd 
al-‘Aziz of Saudi Arabia. 

Along the coasts, in the seaports, and in towns 
not far inland are found the greatest infusions of 
foreign or nondescript racial elements. In some cases 
these are well defined types from abroad, such as 
Somalis and Indians along the southern coast and 
on the Red Sea; banians or Indian merchants are 
also numerous in the ports of the Sultanate of 
Muscat and on the Persian Gulf. In other cases 
people of obscure origin are classified primarily on 
the basis of their occupations, such as the servants 
in Southern Arabia called Sibyan and Akhdam. 
Because many Muslims from distant lands desire to 
live and die on hallowed ground, Mecca contains a 
strikingly heterogeneous population, in which the 
so-called Javanese and Bukhidran colonies (made 
up respectively of settlers from Indonesia and 
Central Asia) are among the largest. Certain foreign 
elements, such as the Abyssinians from the west 
and the Persians from the east, have a history in 
Arabia going back two millennia or more, yet they 
have never immigrated in great force and few are 
the places where the majority of the population 
has not retained its basic Arab character, at least 
in such important aspects as language and religion. 
Other foreign elements, such as some of the Baluchis 
settled in the interior of ‘Um4n, have become so 
thoroughly Arabised that they are now considered 
by their Arab neighbors as asil. 


Racial matters in Arabia are often intermingled 
with religious considerations. Descendants of the 
Prophet, who usually bear the title of shari/ in al- 
Hidjaz and sayyid in the Yaman and Hadramawt, 
sometimes form a privileged caste in the community, 
while at other times they lead the life of simple 
nomads in the desert. The numerous sayyids of 
Hadramawt, who enjoy exceptional prestige, all 
claim descent from a small group of families who 
emigrated from ‘Irak to Hadramawt in the first half 
of the 4th/roth century. In ‘Uman the title sayyid is 
popularly accorded to the Sultan of Muscat, who 
does not claim descent from the Prophet, and in 
Nadjd the incidence of sharifs is remarkably low. 
In Eastern Arabia most of the sayyids are found 
among the Shi‘ites, a fact which prompts the 
Sunnite Bedouins to question the authenticity of 
their descent. The Jews, whose history in Arabia 
goes back well into the pre-Islamic period, may have 
been in the beginning Israelites who moved south- 
wards or Arabs converted to the Judaic religion or 
a combination of the two. Once fairly numerous in 
the south-west, almost all of the Jews have departed 
within the last few years for Israel. 

Slavery as an institution sanctioned by Islam 
flourished in the Peninsula until very recent times, 
though now it appears to be slowly dying out. The 
great majority of the slaves came from Central 
Africa, and Negro blood is found even in villages of 
al-Afladj in the heart of Arabia. Like other Islamic 
lands, Arabia has remained uncursed by a colour bar, 
and emancipated slaves have on occasion attained 
positions of influence in society. Another Negro 
element exists in the so-called Takarina, who come 
halfway across Africa, often on foot, to make the 
pilgrimage; some of these stay on to eke out a living 
in the Holy Land, where their huts stand in the 
outskirts of Djidda. 

Although migrations of persons and tribes from 
place to place within the Peninsula and from the 
Peninsula to the fertile lands farther north have 
been common throughout the centuries, only a 
relatively small proportion of the Arabs of Arabia 
have shown a fondness for crossing the seas to 
settle in foreign lands. Chief among these have been 
the people of ‘Um4n, who since ancient times have 
moved down along the coast of East Africa and into 
southern islands such as Zanzibar, and the people 
of Hadramawt, many of whom have more recently 
established themselves in the Indonesian Archipelago, 
the Malay Peninsula, and India, where they have 
been influential in the domains of the Nizam of 
Haydarabad. Arabs of Eastern Arabia have moved 
across the Persian Gulf to occupy much of the 
Tranian coast, and seafarers from the Yaman have 
founded tiny colonies in such distant spots .as 
Cardiff in Wales. 
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(vii) HISTORY 
1. —- Pre-Islamic 


Arabia before the First Millennium B.C. — The 
Arabian Peninsula has as yet no history earlier 
than the first millennium B.C., though future in- 
vedtigations will certainly bring many new facts to 
light. Excavations have been few and limited in 
exient, and even the surface in many regions has 
not been scrutinised by trained searchers. 

Scattered finds indicate that the Peninsula was 
inhabited in both Palaeolithic and Neolithic times, 
but nothing is known about who the people were or 
where they came from. The problem of the site of the 
original home of the Semites is still a matter of 
sp¢culation. The Semitic nomads who began filtering 
into the Fertile Crescent from the adjacent deserts 
in the fourth millennium B.C. relied chiefly on the 
donkey, a beast not as well adapted as the camel 
to wide ranging in waterless tracts. 

The cuneiform inscriptions of Mesopotamia contain 
numerous references to Magan, Melukhkha, and 
Dilmun, places which may have lain in Arabia, 
though much of the geography of the time remains 


vague. The Egyptian records relating to Punt are 
similarly imprecise. Egypt’s connections with Sinai 
and the Red Sea are very ancient, and the availability 
of frankincense in Southern Arabia led to indirect 
or even direct intercourse at an early period. 

A development of vast importance in the later 
history of Arabia and the Islamic world occurred, 
probably in the early second millennium B. C., with 
the devising of a system of alphabetic writing from 
which later Semitic alphabets, including South 
Arabic and North Arabic, derived. Tribal migrations 
about which little is yet known took place inside 
Arabia; in this millennium many of the “‘sons of 
Kahtan” may have gone south to their new homes. 
The last centuries of this millennium were a time of 
change, with the Iron Age beginning in the Near 
East and the Semitic Aramaeans entering the Fertile 
Crescent in strength. The domestication of the camel 
appears to have been achieved during this period 
in Arabia, the first contribution of the Peninsula to 
the material progress of mankind. 

Arabia during the First Millennium B.C. — The 
tenth chapter of Genesis, believed to belong to 
about the roth century B.C., mentions Joktan and 
Hazarmaveth, who may be identified with Kahtan 
and Hadramawt. In the same century Solomon sent 
vessels into the Red Sea from the port of Ezion-geber, 
while his caravans traded with Northern Arabia. 
The location of Ophir, from which Solomon received 
gold and other products, continues to be a mystery. 
From the gth century on, Assyrian and Babylonian 
inscriptions make frequent mention of the Aribi, 
camel-owning inhabitants of Northern Arabia who 
paid tribute to the masters of Mesopotamia. 

In recent years knowledge of the ancient civilisation 
of Southern Arabia has expanded tremendously. So 
many new inscriptions and other traces are coming 
to hand that current conclusions must often be 
regarded as tentative. An intensive review of the 
chronology is in progress, with the general tendency 
favoring a downward revision of dates. Available 
information suggests that organised states came into 
being in Southern Arabia during the second half of 
the first millennium B., C. 

The four chief states—Saba? of the Sabaeans, 
Ma‘in of the Minaeans, Kataban, and Hadramawt— 
throve on agriculture and commerce. The Marib dam 
in Saba? was the most imposing structure in ‘an 
elaborate system of irrigation. For centuries the 
Southern Arabian merchants monopolised the 
frankincense trade and controlled traffic between 
India and the West, sending their goods by overland 
routes which traversed Arabia from south to north. 
Colonies were established in Northern Arabia, and 
evidence of business activity has been found in 
Egypt, the Aegaean, and the Persian Gulf region. 
Strong Graeco-Roman influence on Southern Arabian 
culture is shown by archaeological discoveries. 
Southern Arabians migrated to Abyssinia, to which 
they gave its name, and their influence reached 
along the eastern coast of Africa. 

Many impressive buildings in Southern Arabia were 
temples dedicated to pagan deities. The earlier rulers 
of Saba’, who bore the title of Mukarrib, combined 
the functions of prince and priest; later they gave 
way to the more secular rule of kings. [For details 
see AL-YAMAN.] 

In the north, Aramaean influence was strong in 
the oasis of TaymA’, briefly the capital of the Neo- 
Babylonian Empire under Nabonidus (regn. B.C. 
556-539). Dedan, near modern al-‘Ul4, became the 
center of a culture now called Lihydnitic, using an 
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alphabet derived from South Arabic. Thamid, 
mentioned as a tribe in an Assyrian inscription of 
the 8th century B. C., held Egra (al-Hidjr or Mada?in 
Salih) just north of Dedan. The recent finding of 
widely dispersed Thamidic inscriptions has raised 
new questions regarding the spread of this derivative 
of the South Arabic script and those who used it. 

After the Persian capture of Babylon in B.C. 539, 
a short-lived satrapy called Arabaya was created in 
Northern Arabia. Darius I (regn. 521-485), who 
sought to stimulate trade via the Persian Gulf, sent 
out Scvlax of Caryanda, who sailed from India to 
the northern end of the Red Sea. The world’s know- 
ledge of Arabia increased through Alexander’s 
expeditions and the reconnaissance of the Persian 
Gulf carried out by Nearchus the Cretan, Alexander 
died in 323 just as he was planning the circum- 
navigation of the Peninsula and the subjugation of 
its peoples. Not long afterwards the Greek naturalist 
Theophrastus wrote an account of Southern, Arabia 
and its products. 

The Ptolemies of Egypt, who often pursued a 
forward policy in the Red Sea, threatened the trade 
monopoly held by the Arabs, while the Seleucids of 
Syria promoted the use of the northern routes from 
India. The establishment of the Parthian state in 
the mid-3rd century B.C. weakened the Seleucids, 
but Antiochus III was still strong enough to conduct 
an expedition in 205-204 against Gerrha on the 
Arabian shore of the Persian Gulf. 

Late in the millennium the Nabataeans, a people 
of Arab stock with their capital at Petra, began 
playing a considerable role in the affairs of Syria, 
and Arabs appeared as rulers in various places in 
the Fertile Crescent, such as Charax Spasini at the 
head of the Persian Gulf. Arab vassal chiefs enjoyed 
a large measure of autonomy under Parthian rule, 
and the immigration of Arabs into Mesopotamia 
went steadily on. 

Towards the end of the 2nd century B. C. Eudoxus 
of Cyzicus sailed from Egypt to India, and in time 
Westerners learned the secret of using the south-west 
and north-east monsoons for voyaging across open 
water. The growing competition of the West seriously 
undermined the commercial dominance of the 
Southern Arabians, in whose homeland radical 
changes were taking place. An important event 
near the close of the znd century, later taken as the 
starting point of the “Sabaean era’, has been 
plausibly connected with the assumption of royal 
power in Saba? by the mountain tribe of Hamdan. 
Both the kingdoms of Ma‘In and Katab4n came to 
an end in the 1st century B.C., and the Katabanian 
capital Timna‘ in Bayhan was destroyed. Rome, 
which had made a client state of Petra in B.C. 60, 
coveted the wealth of Arabia Felix. Augustus sent 
the Prefect of Egypt, Aelius Gallus, supported by 
Nabataeans from Petra, on a long march in B.C. 
24 towards the incense country, but the expedition, 
finding the deserts inhospitable and its Arab allies 
treacherous, did not get beyond Saba’. {For details 
see AL-YAMAN.] 

Arabia during the First Six Christian Centuries. — 
About A.D. 50 an unknown author wrote in Greek 
the Periplus of the Erythraean Sea, an invaluable 
account of trade in the Red Sea and along the 
southern coast of Arabia. The King of Hadramawt 
in his capital Shabwa controlled the whole territory 
from Bayh4n in the west to Zufar in the east, while 
the “King of Saba? and of Dhi Rayd4n” (a recently 
assumed title) sat in Zafar in the mountains of the 
Yaman, where the power of Himyar was growing. 
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In A. D. 105 or 106 the Roman province of Arabia 
was created in the old Nabataean domain, stretching 
from Ayla (al-‘Akaba) in the south to al-Namira 
in the northeast, with its capital first at Petra and 
later at Bostra. Merchants were encouraged to trade 
via the Red Sea through the port of Ayla, and 
Bedouin raids were warded off by the building of 
a limes along the desert borders. Roman knowledge 
of the Peninsula in the mid-znd century was sum- 
marized by the geographer Claudius Ptolemy. 

Ardashir I, the first Sasanid (d. A. D. 241), is said 
to have founded a city in Eastern Arabia and to 
have induced the tribe of al-Azd to settle in ‘Uman. 
Sasanid authority on one flank of Northern Arabia 
and Roman authority on the other were challenged 
by the Arab rulers of Palmyra, but the Roman 
Emperor Aurelian defeated Queen Zenobia and 
captured her desert stronghold in 272. 

Something of the old glory of Saba? and Dhi 
Raydan was regained by Shammar (or Shamir) 
Yuhar‘ish, who signified his triumphs about the end 
of the 3rd century by adding the names of Hadra- 
mawt and Yamanat to his royal title. His reign was 
followed by a relapse into weakness, during which 
Nadjran on the northern border was besieged by 
the Lakhmid Mar? (= Imru’) al-Kays, extravagantly 
described as ‘King of all the Arabs” in the uldest 
North Arabic inscription known (al-Namara 328). 
Later Kings of Saba? made their title even longer by 
appending ‘‘and of their Arabs in the mountains and 
the lowlands”. 

One of the most obscure periods in Arabian history 
fell in the 4th and 5th centuries. The decline and 
impoverishment of the Roman Empire affected the 
Peninsula, where urban civilisation waned and the 
simpler ways of nomadism attracted more adherents. 
Christianity with its promise of a better life in the 
hereafter made headway in Arabia as elsewhere. 
The Arabs proved particularly susceptible to the 
doctrines of Nestorianism, coming from Mesopotamia, 
and Monophysitism, coming from Egypt and Abys- 
sinia, The Abyssinians occupied the Yaman for a 
brief period in the 4th century, with ‘Ezana, the 
first Christian King of Aksum, proclaiming himself 
tuler of Himyar, Raydan, Saba?, etc. Shapir II 
(regn. 310-79), called Dha ’l-Aktaf by the Arabs, 
subjugated Eastern Arabia; the Sasanid yoke was 
later removed, only to be reimposed shortly before 
the dawn of Islam. Judaism also made a successful 
appeal in Arabia, among its reputed converts being 
the King of Saba? in the early 5th century, Abkarib 
As‘ad, known to Arab tradition as Tubba‘ As‘ad 
Kamil, and one of its centres being the oasis of 
Yathrib (later Medina). 

Both the Sasdnids and the Byzantine successors 
of Rome found it necessary to protect their territories 
from the unruly folk of Arabia by relying on buffer 
states ruled by Arab princes, the Lakhmids [g.».] 
standing guard on the edge of Mesopotamia and 
the Ghassanids [q.v.] shielding Syria, The two client 
states, like their suzerains, often came into conflict. 
In the first half of the 6th century al-Harith b. 
Djabala, the greatest of the Ghass4nids, proved 
stronger than al-Mundhir b. M4? al-Sam°, the most 
famous of the Lakhmids. In the late sth century the 
chief of the Southern Arab tribe of Kinda [q.v.], 
Hudir Akil al-Murar, assumed the leadership of a 
confederacy of tribes in Central Arabia, but this 
loosely knit Kingdom of Kinda lasted only about 
half a century before it was averthrown by al- 
Mundhir the Lakhmid. 

In the 6th century Southern Arabia lay open to 
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attack by the Christian Kings of Aksum and the 
Sasanid Khusraw I Anishirw4n (regn. A. D. 531-79). 
Persecution of the Christians of Nadjran by the 
Judaising Arab Dhi Nuwas [q.v.] led to a new 
Abyssinian occupation of the Yaman c. 521. The 
Abyssinian Abraha [q.v.] as ruler of the Yaman 
carried out the last repair of the dam of Marib before 
its final abandonment, marched into the heart of 
Nadjd on a campaign against the Arabs of Ma‘add, 
clients of the Lakhmids, and, according to Islamic 
tradition, undertook an unsuccessful expedition 
against Mecca in the Year of the Elephant (c. 570). 
Under Khusraw the Persians evicted the Abyssinians, 
and the Yaman was Persian territory at the rise of 
Islam. 

Mecca, a town of some antiquity on the main 
route paralleling the Red Sea, achieved greater 
prominence and prosperity in the late 6th century, 
aided by foreign domination of the Yaman and 
chaotic conditions along the northern routes resulting 
from the long drawn out wars between Persia and 
Byzantium. The Meccan merchants of Kuraysh 
showed astuteness and industry in profiting from 
their participation in international trade. 

The last centuries of this period gave birth to the 
form of Arabic now called classical, the dialectal 
sources and the exact process of the development 
of which remain uncertain. Used by the poets of 
the djahtliyya, many of whom were Bedouins and 
some Christians or Jews by faith, this language 
became the instrument of expression for the supreme 
masterpiece of Islam, the Kur?4n, and the great 
works of Arabic literature in succeeding ages (see 
SARABIYYA). 


2. — Islamic Middle Ages 


Muhammad and the Rise of Islam (A.D. ¢. 570- 
632). — About A.D. 570 Muhammad [g.v.] b. 
‘Abd Allah of Kuraysh was born in Mecca, then a 
principal centre of pagan worship. Only traditional 
accounts survive of Muhammad’s early years, 
during which he became well acquainted with the 
tribal structure of both urban and nomadic life and 
saw something of the world outside Arabia while 
accompanying merchant caravans to Syria. About 
610 he received his first revelation; two or three 
years later he began preaching in public, after which 
the nature of Islam was elaborated upon in a series 
of revelations during the rest of his career as God’s 
Messenger and Prophet. 

The men in authority in Mecca did not welcome 
Muhammad’s message. A small body of Muslims 
went into exile in Christian Abyssinia; later the 
whole Muslim community migrated northwards from 
Mecca to Yathrib, an event taken afterwards as 
having marked the beginning of the Islamic era 
(A. H. 1/A. D. 622). During the ten years Muhammad 
maintained his capital at Medina, he erected a state 
guided in all its functions by the precepts of Islam. 
Two revolutionary concepts emerged which trans- 
formed the face of Arabia. The Kur?4n, as emphasised 
by the divine revelations of which it consisted, was 
Arabic, a standard under which all Arabs could 
unite. Arabia had never before known an entity 
larger than relatively petty states or independent 
tribes and tribal confederations, usually at logger- 
heads with each other if not openly at war. At the 
same time, the Kur?4n and Islam were not limited to 
the Arabs: the Kur?an is a revelation to all men, 
and under Islam the noblest man is the most 
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universal appeal opened the way for Islam to go 
far beyond the borders of Arabia. 

Muhammad’s efforts during the Medinan period 
were devoted in large measure to settling affairs 
with Mecca, which was finally incorporated in the 
Islamic state in 8/630. Before this a fair number of 
tribes had been won over to Islam, but the great 
flood of applications to join Islam from tribes all 
over the Peninsula did not come until 9/630-1, the 
Year of the Delegations. Muhammad died in 11/632, 
before there had been time to anchor the Kur?anic 
religion in the hearts of all who had taken the name 
of Muslim, Neither had there been time to carry 
Islam abroad, though a halting attempt had been 
made in that direction, and the moment was indeed 
ripe for shattering the fragile shells of Byzantine and 
Sas4nid defences in the Fertile Crescent. 

The First Three Caliphs (11-35/632-56). — Soon 
after Aba Bakr (regn. 11-13/632-4) succeeded 
Muhammad as head of the Islamic state, many 
tribes reasserted their independence, with prophets 
in several cases preaching doctrines contrary to 
Islam. Aba Bakr reacted vigorously, dispatching 
Muslim columns to Central Arabia, Bahrayn, ‘Uman, 
and the Yaman. When Hadramawt, which held out 
the longest, was subdued, the Arabian Peninsula 
for the first and last time in history was effectively 
united throughout its length and breadth. 

The other great achievement of Abi Bakr’s brief 
rule was the inauguration of the grand programme 
of Muslim conquests outside Arabia. After invading 
“Irak Khalid b. al-Walid marched across the Syrian 
Desert in 13/634 to participate in a victory over the 
Byzantines. 

The conquests started by Abi Bakr were carried 
forward with verve during the rule of ‘Umar (13-23/ 
634-44). ‘Irak was taken from the Sdsanids, and 
Arabs from both the Northern and the Southern 
tribes peopled the newly founded military settlements 
of al-Basra and al-Kifa. After a decisive victory 
over the Byzantines at al-Yarmik and the capture of 
Jerusalem, ‘Umar came to visit this holy city, the 
first journey of a Caliph beyond the confines of 
Arabia. Islam next advanced into Egypt, the 
occupation of which brought about stronger economic 
and cultural ties with Western Arabia. Although 
‘Umar is reputed to have ordered the expulsion of 
all Christians and Jews from the Peninsula, numbers 
of them lived on there for a long time to come. 

In the days of *Uthm4n (regn. 23-35/644-56) of 
the House of Umayya, wealth and luxury abounded 
in Medina and Mecca, into which poured booty from 
the lands recently subdued. ‘Uthman had no ear 
for the voice of Abii Dharr decrying the decay of the 
stern and frugal virtues of earlier Islam. Even more 
dangerous to the future of Arabia and Islam was 
the rift developing between the most powerful 
figures in the state, which led to the murder of 
©Uthman in Medina. 

The Struggle over the Caliphate (35-73/656- 
692). — The rift in high circles widened into a 
chasm when ‘Ali, Muhammad’s son-in-law and 
cousin, came to the fore as Caliph on the death of 
©‘Uthm4n. Muhammad’s wife ‘A*isha and his Com- 
panions al-Zubayr and TJalha rose in opposition to 
‘Ali, who left Medina to march against them in 
36/656. In the Battle of the Camel ‘Ali overthrew 
his rivals and won ‘Irak, only to find himself faced 
with a more formidable adversary in ‘Uthm4n’s 
Umayyad kinsman Mu‘awiya, the governor of Syria. 
When ‘Ali fixed his capital at al-Kifa in order to 
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the preeminence it had held since the Prophet’s 
migration. 

‘All’s tactics against Mu‘awiya so exacerbated the 
extremists among his own followers that they turned 
against him as the Khaw4ridj. Despite the crushing 
victory ‘AII gained over these seceders at al- 
Nahraw4n in 38/659, their party survived, Arabia 
long providing a fertile field for its propaganda. 
Mu‘awiya was proclaimed rival Caliph in Jesuralem, 
and his forces clashed with ‘Ali’s in Western Arabia 
from Medina to Nadjran and the Yaman. When a 
KharidjI assassinated ‘Ali in 40/661, the ‘Alids set 
up his son al-Hasan as Caliph in al-Kifa, but he 
soon renounced his claims in favor of Mu‘awiya, 
who thus temporarily reunited the community of 
Islam. 

For the rest of Mu‘awiya’s life no serious rising 
took place against the new Syrian Caliphate, but 
resentment was stirred up by his advocacy of 
hereditary succession. After the accession of Yazid 
b. Mu‘awiya (regn. 60-4/680-3), ‘Ali’s second son 
al-Husayn left Mecca to rally support in ‘Irak, only 
to fall a martyr at Karbala? in 61/680. His death 
cleared the field for a stronger candidate, ‘Abd 
Allah b, al-Zubayr, the foremost representative of 
the sons of the Prophet’s Companions. Yazid’s army 
defeated the rebellious Medinans in the battle of 
Harrat WAkim and laid siege to Mecca, Ibn al- 
Zubayr’s stronghold, where the Ka‘ba caught fire, 
but Yazid’s death brought a pause in the hostilities. 
Ibn al-Zubayr won recognition as Caliph in nearly 
every quarter of Islam; in fact, had he proceeded to 
Syria immediately, he might well have destroyed 
the Umayyad power forever. While Ibn al-Zubayr 
lingered on in Mecca, ‘Abd al-Malik (regn. 65-86/ 
685-705) of the Marwanid branch of the Umayyads 
gradually regained ground outside Arabia. The 
Khawaridj, who had at first leagued themselves 
with Ibn al-Zubayr, turned against him, the Kharidji 
Nadjda b. ‘Amir of Bana Hanifa making himself 
master of much of Arabia, only to be overthrown by 
another Kharidji, Abi Fudayk. ‘Abd al-Malik gave 
al-Hadjdjadj b. Yasuf command of an army which 
captured Mecca in 73/692 after a long siege. Ibn 
al-Zubayr fell in the struggle, leaving the Holy Land 
of Islam in the hands of the Umayyads. Another 
Umayyad army marched to Eastern Arabia and put 
an end to Aba Fudayk. 

Arabia under the Umayyads (73-132/692-750). — 
The Umayyads of Syria regularly appointed 
governors for Medina and Mecca, and exercised a 
measure of control, often shadowy, over other parts 
of Arabia. Powerful Umayyad governors of al- 
Basra such as al-Hadjdjadj and Yazid b. al-Muhallab 
made their word law in the Persian Gulf and along 
its Arabian shore. 

The Umayyad Caliphs honoured the sanctity of the 
Holy Cities in Arabia and lavished large sums on 
their shrines, even while favouring at times the claim 
of Jerusalem, which was easier of access, to an equal 
or higher rank. During much of this period Western 
Arabia was at peace, enjoying a prosperity such as 
it was not to know among the dissensions of later 
ages. The Umayyads developed the irrigation system, 
and many personages of Islam lived in their days of 
retirement on estates near Medina, Mecca, or al- 
Ja#if. The Holy Cities became renowned not only 
for Islamic learning but also for indulgent living, 
poetry, and singing. 

The intense rivalry in Umayyad politics between 
the Northern Arabs and the Southern Arabs had its 
repercussions in Arabia, where Kalb, the principal 


tribe among the Southerners, owned land in Wadi 
al-Kura near Medina. 

Towards the end of the Umayyad period an 
alliance of Khaw4ridj was formed under the leader- 
ship of ‘Abd Allah b. Yahya Talib al-Hakk of 
Kinda and Abi Hamza of al-Azd. Abii Hamza took 
Mecca, won a victory at Kudayd in 130/747, and 
then entered Medina, while Talib al-Hakk supported 
him from their base in Hadramawt and the Yaman. 
Despite the waning might of the Umayyads, Marwan 
II summoned sufficient strength to overcome these 
Kh§aridji chiefs, but only after they had contributed 
to his final undoing. Mecca was also used by the 
‘Abbasids as a centre for their plot aiming at the 
supersession of the Syrian Caliphs. 

Arabia under the Early ‘Abbasids (132-266/ 
750-879). — The ‘Abbasid transfer of the Caliphate 
to ‘Irak enhanced the importance of the Persian 
Gulf as a seaway for trade reaching out to China 
and East Africa. Wares bound to and from the 
‘Abbasid capital passed through al-Basra, while in 
the Gulf itself Siraf on the Persian side in the 3rd/gth 
century became the busiest port. 

‘Abbasid authority in Arabia kept its strength for 
not much over a century, during which time governors 
were sent to the Holy cities and the Yaman, and on 
occasion to the central and eastern regions. The 
earlier Caliphs, notably al-Mahdi and Harin, and 
their wives, notably Zubayda, were diligent .in 
making the pilgrimage and encouraging their 
subjects to do so by improving communications 
and the amenities of the route. 

A sect of the Khawaridj known as the Ibadiyya 
set up its own Imamate in ‘Uman under al-Djulanda 
b. Mas‘ad of al-Azd, but an ‘Abbasid expedition 
under Khazim b. Khuzayma defeated and killed 
al-Djulandé in 134/752. Soon afterwards this 
Imamate was revived to endure with few inter- 
ruptions for the next four centuries. ‘Um4n, 
however, was an out of the way region, and the 
Khawaridj on the whole gave the ‘Abbasids little 
trouble. (Cf. ‘uMAN.]} 

Taking the place of the Khawaridj as a thorn in 
the Caliphs’ flesh were the ‘Alids[g.v.], both Hasanids 
and Husaynids. Through skilful propaganda the ‘Ab- 
basids in their campaign against the Umayyads had 
forestalled the ‘Alids and usurped the leadership they 
Tegarded as rightfully theirs. For this the ‘Alids never 
forgave them, and one after another they contested 
the ‘Abbasid title to rule. Even though the ‘Abbasids 
themselves came from a Meccan ancestor close to 
the Prophet, the ‘Alids almost invariably found 
ready followers in Arabia; in the Holy Cities their 
rallying cry inspired the hope of regaining the place 
lost to Damascus and Baghdad. 

The first ‘Alid pretender in Arabia was the Hasanid 
Muhammad al-Nafs al-Zakiyya, who appeared as 
the Mahdi in Medina and had his claim to the 
Caliphate certified by no less a scholar than Malik 
b. Anas, but all to no avail when he fell in 145/762 
before the troops of al-Mansir. 

A major split took place among the ‘Alids following 
the death of their sixth Imam, Dja‘far al-Sadik, 
c. 148/765. The main body, giving loyalty to Dja‘far’s 
son Miis4 al-Kazim and five of his descendants, 
came to be known as the Twelvers. Others, the 
Seveners, advocated the cause of Isma‘il b. Dja‘far 
and his son Muhammad, for which they worked, 
often in secret, in the movement of Isma‘ilism. As 
time went by the Isma‘ilis in particular tended to 
attract to their side the discontented and oppressed 
elements of society, enemies of the ruling classes. 
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Another Hasanid pretender, al-Husayn b. ‘AIi, 
met a martyr’s death fighting against an ‘Abbasid 
army at Fakhkh near Mecca in 169/786. The ‘Alid 
cause, however, made progress in the Yaman, where 
it received the support of the great jurist’ al-Shafi‘, 
who finally won a pardon after being delivered as a 
prisoner to Hariin’s presence. 

The end of the 2nd century H. saw a new upsurge 
of. ‘Alid strength in Western Arabia: in Mecca the 
Husaynid al-Husayn al-Aftas put forward Muham- 
mad al-Dibadj, a son of Dja‘far al-Sadik, while the 
Hasanid Muhammad b. Sulayman established him- 
self in Medina. These pretenders did not hold their 
ground against the ‘Abbasids, but greater success 
was achieved by Ibrahim al-Djazzar, a grandson 
of! Dja‘far al-Sadik, in the Yaman., Yielding to the 
tide of pro-‘Alid sentiment, the Abbasid Caliph al- 
Ma?’min designated ‘Ali al-Rida, the eighth Imam 
of the Twelvers, as his heir apparent and substituted 
‘Alid green for ‘Abbasid black as the royal colour, but 
this change evaporated with ‘Ali’s death in 203/818. 

To cope with the ‘Alid threat in the Yaman, al- 
Ma?min appointed as his governor there one Muham- 
mad, who claimed descent from Mu‘awiya’s lieute- 
nant Ziyad b. Abih, Refounding the city of Zabid 
in 204/820 and carving out a domain for himself, 
Muhammad established the dynasty of the Ziyadids 
(¢.v.], which, while according nominal allegiance to the 
‘Abbasids, was actually the first of the numerous 
independent dynasties to spring up in Arabia as the 
Caliphate disintegrated. 

Although not a strong Caliph, al-Wathik (regn. 
227-232/842-847) executed a vigorous policy in 
Arabia. When Bedouins of Sulaym made the region 
around the Holy Cities unsafe with their depredations, 
al:Wathik dispatched the Turkish general Bugha the 
Elder to bring the culprits to heel. For the next 
two years Bugha campaigned against other tribes, 
climaxing his operations in 232/847 with a hard won 
victory over Numayr at Batn al-Sirr deep in the 
interior, after which a man of Udakh in Nadjd was 
appointed governor of al-Yamama, Eastern Arabia, 
and the pilgrim route to Mecca. 

Following the death of al-Mutawakkil in 247/861, 
the career of the ‘Abbasids both at home and in 
Arabia took a turn for the worse. The dynasty of 
the Ya‘furids [¢.v.], claiming descent from the ancient 
Tubba‘s of Himyar, arose in the highlands of the 
Yaman with San‘a? as capital. Hadramawt secured 
its independence, and local rulers set themselves up 
in the east, where ‘Ali b. Muhammad—either a 
genuine Husaynid, as he gave himself out to be, or 
a‘ member of ‘Abd al-Kays—began an agitation 
among the nomadic tribes. Another Hasanid revolt 
in Mecca, inaugurated by Isma‘il b. Yusuf al- 
Ukhaydir, led to the establishment under IsmA‘il’s 
brother Muhammad of a new state in al-Yamama, 
where these Ukhaydirids maintained themselves 
until submerged by the onrush of Karmatianism. 

Another blow was dealt the ‘Abbasid empire by 
the recalcitrant governor of Egypt, Ahmad b. 
Jalan, who by occupying Syria broke down the 
control once exercised over the tribes of the Syrian 
Desert. The most direct menace to the empire, 
however, came from the agitator in Eastern Arabia, 
‘Ali b. Muhammad, who transferred his activities to 
Southern ‘Irak, where he stirred up the Zandj, the 
Negro slaves laboring in the salt marshes, in a massive 
insurrection (255-70/863-83) extending as far as the 
Holy Cities. 

Isma‘“ilis and Karmatians in Arabia (266-567/ 
879-1171). — At this juncture in ‘Abbasid affairs 


the rapidly spreading movement of Ism4‘flism (see 
ISMA‘ILIYYA) took full advantage of its oppor} unities. 
Isma‘fli missionaries carried out a well laid plan of 
penetration, with the Persian Gulf coast and the 
Yaman as the principal foci for their activity in 
Arabia. As these two parts of Arabia remained 
relatively isolated from each other, the connexion 
between later developments in them was slight. 

Isma‘ilism was first introduced into the Yaman 
by Ibn Hawshab (Mansi al-Yaman) and ‘Ali b. 
al-Fadl in 266/879-80. Collaborating closely, these 
two won many followers, and ‘Ali occupied both 
San‘a? and Zabid for brief periods. The Ziyaddids 
and the Ya‘furids fought the Isma‘ilis, and a new 
opponent arose against them in 280/893 with the 
arrival in the Yaman of the first Zaydi Imam, al- 
Hadi Yahya, a grandson of the Hasanid al-Kasim 
al-Rassi (d. 246/860), who had fashioned legal 
foundations for a Zaydi government closer to 
Sunnism than to the extreme Shi‘ism of the Ism4‘ilis. 
The two Ismaili leaders eventually fell out, and by 
303/915 both were dead, but their doctrines did not 
die with them. ; 

Isma&‘llism appeared c. 286/899 in Eastern Arabia, 
where under Abi Sa‘id al-Hasan al-Djannabi and 
his son Abii Tahir Sulayman a strong state was 
organised. The name Karmatian, the origin and 
meaning of which are still in doubt, remains the 
popular designation for this particular aspect of 
Ism4‘ilism, though its application is not restricted 
to this region. The ‘Abbasids were too feeble to 
prevent these Karmatians from sacking al-Basra 
and al-Kifa, and in 317/930 they entered Mecca and 
carried off the Black Stone to their new capital al- 
Ahs@? (al-Has4). With the conquest of ‘Um4n soon 
thereafter the Karmatians held the greater part of 
Arabia. These disturbances prompted the Husaynid 
Ahmad b. ‘Isa, the most famous ancestor of the 
sayyids of Southern Arabia, to leave al-Basra on a 
migration ending in Hadramawt, where Ibadis from 
‘Uman then held the upper hand. 

New threats to the ‘Abbasids came from the 
Biyids of Iran and the Ikhshidids of Egypt, who 
reached out at times to Mecca, though neither got 
a lasting foothold there. The Biyids, who by taking 
Baghdad in 334/945 assumed de facto authority 
over the ‘Abbasid realm, also brought ‘Um4n within 
their sphere. 

Abi Tahir died in 332/944, and the Karmatians at 
the behest of the Isma‘ili Fatimids of North Africa 
restored the Black Stone to Mecca in 339/950-1. 
Under al-Hasan al-A‘sam, a nephew of Abia Tahir, 
the Karmatians joined the Fatimids in a pincer 
movement on Syria and Egypt, the former exerting 
pressure from the east as the latter advanced from 
the west. However, after the Fatimids occupied 
Egypt in 358/969, the Karmatians broke with them 
and sided with the Biyids in resisting their designs 
on Syria. Damascus was captured by al-Hasan in 
360/971, but he was repulsed on two expeditions 
against Egypt before reaching the newly founded 
Fatimid city of Cairo. 

Following the death of al-Hasan, the Karmatian 
government was placed in the hands of a Council 
of six sayyids. The Fatimids won a military victory 
over the Karmatians, but had to pay a large sum 
to induce them to return to al-Ahsa?. The Karmatians 
lost ‘Uman in 375/985-6, were checked by the Biyids 
in ‘Irak and defeated in their own territory by a 
chief of al-Muntafik, who plundered al-Katif. [Cf. 
also KARMATIANS.] 
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About the mid-4th/roth century the Sharifate of 
Mecca [for which see MAKxKa], destined to last a 
thousand years, was established by a family of 
Hasanids known as the Misdwids. The most promi- 
nent member of this family was Abi al-Futih al- 
Hasan, who in 402/1011-2 tried to make himself 
Caliph, only to be thwarted by the Fatimids, liege 
lords of the skarifs. Contemporary with the early 
Misawids were Husaynids descended from al- 
Husayn al-Asghar, a younger brother of the fifth 
Shi‘ite Imam, who began ruling as amirs of Medina. 
This line, which lasted until the 9th/r5th century, 
came later to be known as the House of Muhanna. 

An offshoot of Isma‘ilism was the Druze movement, 
which had its origins during the reign of the Fatimid 
al-Hakim. The Druze al-Muktan4 sent a letter to 
the Karmatian sayyids of Eastern Arabia, proposing 
that they combine forces on the basis that they 
shared a common doctrine, but nothing concrete 
came of this. 

Early in the §th/11th century the Ma‘nids [g.v.] 
came to power in Aden and Hadramawt, and the 
Ziyadids in the Yaman gave way before the 
Nadjahids [9.v.], originally their own Abyssinian 
slaves. Ism4‘ilism in the Yaman enjoyed a revival 
under the Sulayhids [g.v.], rulers sprung from the 
tribe of Yam who held San‘a? as nominal vassals of 
the Fatimids, while the Zaydi Imams kept their 
base at Sa‘da. 

In 443/1051 N§4sir-i Khusraw visited al-Ahsa?, 
where he found the Council of Six still in control. 
The details of his eyewitness account of the Karma- 
tian state in its later days are unfortunately not 
supported by corroborating testimony. 

The Shi‘ism of the Biyids, Karmatians, and 
Fatimids aroused a Sunnite reaction championed by 
the Saldjik Turks, whose leader Tughril took 
Baghdad in 447/1055. A Saldjak of Kirman, Kawurd 
Kara Arslan, brought ‘Um4n under his sway. About 
this time Siraf was yielding its place as the chief 
port of the Persian Gulf to the island of Kays, the 
rulers of which made themselves also lords of ‘Uman, 
where in the mid-5th/1rth century a break came in 
the line of Ibadi Imams. For the next three and a 
half centuries records survive of only one Imam. 

The Sulayhids of the Yaman seized Aden from 
the Ma‘nids and also expanded northwards, the 
authority of the Misawid skavi/s over Mecca having 
faded away. In 455/1063 the Sulayhid ‘Ali b. Muham- 
mad installed an agnate branch of sharifs, the 
Hashimids, in Mecca. Under Malik Shah in Baghdad 
the Saldjiks reached the zenith of their power, and 
thanks to him the shadowy ‘Abbasid of the day had 
lipservice paid to him in the Holy Cities as the 
Caliph of Islam. Malik Shah and his minister Nizam 
al-Mulk concerned themselves with the affairs of 
the pilgrimage, spending freely to put them to rights. 

About 470/1077-8 the Karmatians of al-Ahsa? met 
their final defeat at the hands of a native dynasty, 
the ‘Uyinids [g.v.] of the tribe of ‘Abd al-Kays. 
There is no trace of Karmatianism left today among 
the Arabian people. The Shi‘ites of al-Katif and 
modern al-Hasa, sometimes described as the rem- 
nants of the Karmatians, are in fact orthodox 
Dia‘faris of the Twelver persuasion or Shaykhis. 

In 461/1068-g9 Aden was granted as a dowry to a 
remarkable woman of the Sulayhid house, Sayyida 
bint Ahmad, upon her marriage to al-Mukarram 
Ahmad b. ‘Ali al-Sulayhi, and soon afterwards the 
government of the town was transferred from the 
Ma‘nids to the Zuray‘ids [g.v.], who like the Sulayhids 
were Isma‘ilis of the stock of Yam. The Zuray‘ids 
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ruled Aden for nearly a century, gradually acquiring 
a larger measure of independence. Under Sayyida, 
into whose hands al-Mukarram placed the authority 
of the state so that she was recognized by the 
Fatimid Imam as Suzérain of the Kings of the 
Yaman, the Sulayhids enjoyed their last days of 
real dominion. Her death in 532/1137-8 marked the 
effective end of the dynasty, the succeeding 
representatives of which were a feckless lot. 

Upon the death of the Fatimid Imam of Egypt al- 
Mustansir in 487/1094, two parties arose among the 
Isma‘ilis which have persisted to the present day. 
From the party supporting al-Mustansir’s eldest son 
Nizar descended the Isma‘ili Assassins of Alamit 
and the Khédjas, the head of many of whom is now 
the Agha Khan. The party favoring al-Mustansir’s 
youngest son al-Musta‘li Ahmad, allied with the 
Sulayhids through Queen Sayyida, was strong in 
the Yaman. 

The rule of Ahmad b. Sulayman, one of the 
greatest of the earlier Zaydi Imams, ran from 532 
to §66/1137-71, during which time he held Sa‘da, 
Nadjran, and al-Djawf, occupied San‘a? and Zabid, 
and made his influence felt as far north as Khaybar 
and Yanbu‘. 

Like the Sulayhids, the Nadjahids also produced 
a queen to rule during the dynasty’s declining years, 
‘Alam, originally a slave girl, whose death in 545/ 
1150-1 was followed about a decade later by the 
ephemeral sway of the Mahdids [g.v.], who called 
themselves Himyarites and were accused of being 
Khawaridj. 

The Fatimids of Egypt succumbed to the Ayyibids 
in §67/1171, and a plot to restore them was nipped 
in the bud in 569/1174 by Saladin, who executed 
the poet and historian ‘Um4ra b. ‘Ali al-Hakami 
of the Yaman. The center of the Musta‘lian party 
was transferred from Egypt to the Yaman, where 
it stayed until the roth/r6th century, when it shifted 
to India, after which a split divided the party into 
the Da?iidis of India and the Sulaymanis of Southern 


| Arabia [see BoHORA]. Extensive secular dominion in 


Arabia eluded the grasp of the IsmA‘ilis until the 
reign of the Sulaymani Makramids [¢.v.] of Nadijran 
in the r12th/18th century. 

Arabia in the Later Middle Ages (567-end of gth 
Century/rr71-end of 15th Century). — The advent 
of the Ayyibids meant the triumph of Sunnism 
over ShiSsm in Arabia as well as in Egypt. Saladin, 
recognized as sovereign in Mecca, sent his brother 
Tiran Shah to depose the third and last Mahdid 
and occupy the Yaman in 569/1173. During the 
half century or so of Ayyibid rule there members 
of collateral branches of the dynasty sat on this 
southern throne. Hadramawt was conquered, but 
did not become an integral part of the Ayyubid 
domains. Closer home the Ayyibids had their 
hands full with the Crusaders from the West, one 
of the boldest of whom, Renaud de Chiatillon, 
raided Tayma’, sent his men cruising against the 
Muslims in the Red Sea, and even thought of 
attacking Medina. 

About 598/1z200 the Hasanid Katada b. Idris 
moved from Yanbu‘ to Mecca, where he founded 
the dynasty of all the later skarifs. Endeavoring 
to build a strong independent state in al-Hidjaz, he 
found the rivalries of the day too great to overcome. 
Katada died in 617/1220-1, and soon afterwards al- 
Malik al-Mas‘id Yisuf, the last Ayyibid in the 
Yaman, took Mecca and appointed the founder of 
the Rasilids, who claimed descent from the Ghas- 
sanids, his governor there. 
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On the other side of the Peninsula the Salghurid 
Atabeg of Fars, Aba Bakr b. Sa‘d, the patron of the 
poet Sa‘di of Shiraz, annexed islands in the Persian 
Gulf and set foot on the mainland at al-Katif and 
al-Has4. The local dynasty of the ‘Uyinids gave 
way before the Salghurid pressure and that of the 
tribe of ‘Amir of ‘Ukayl, which supplied a new 
dynasty in the ‘Usfirids (q.v.]. 

Succeeding the Ayyibids, the Rasifids {g.v.] 
reigned in Ta‘izz and Zabid from 625 to 850/1228- 
1446 as the most illustrious house in mediaeval 
Yaman. Islamic architecture reached one of its 
higher points, and scholars received the stimulus of 
toyal approbation, some of the Rasiilid Sultans 
themselves being authors of note. Embassies came 
toi the court from China and other distant lands. 
‘Umar b. ‘Ali (regn. 626-47/1229-50) ruled from 
Mecca to Hadramawt, and after Hilagi executed 
the last ‘Abbasid in Baghdad in 656/1258 ‘Umar’s 
son Yisuf styled himself Caliph of Islam, but full 
enjoyment of such rank lay beyond the capabilities 
of the Rasiilid state. 

Baybars, the first great Mamlik Sultan of 
Egypt, assumed nominal overlordship of the Holy 
Cities, leaving Meccan affairs in charge of the 
sharif Abi’ Numayy I Muhammad (regn. 652-701/ 
1254-1301), who strengthened the foundations of 
Katddan rule, Bedouins of Al Mira and other tribes 
roamed through the Syrian Desert, exacting large 
fees from pilgrim caravans and penetrating into 
Nadjd on their raids. In Damascus the religious 
reformer Ibn Taymiyya (d. 728/1328) laid the theolo- 
gical basis for the Wahhabi movement of the 12th/ 
18th century. 

About the beginning of the 8th/14th century the 
port of Hormuz on the Persian mainland at the 
entrance to the Persian Gulf was moved to a nearby 
island, after which it grew apace and in time sur- 
passed its rival the island of Kays in attracting to 
its warehouses the merchandise of the East. 

Political disturbances in Mecca during the reign 
of the sharif ‘Adjlan b. Rumaytha (746-77/1345-75) 
provoked interference by the Mamliks of Egypt, who 
took the Rasiilid Sultan of the Yaman prisoner in 
a battle at ‘Arafa in 751/1351. Rastlid fortunes 
were temporarily recouped by Ahmad b. IsmA‘il 
(regn. 803-27/1400-24), who held the Red Sea coast 
as far north as Haly, but after his death the state 
swiftly disintegrated. The later Rasilids carried on 
a lively competition with merchants in Egypt for 
Indian trade via the Red Sea. 

‘In the early years of the 9th/15th century the 
Ibadi community of ‘Um4n returned to its old 
Practice of electing Imams, who succeeded one 
another in a series lasting over 150 years. About the 
same time the House of Kathir under ‘Ali b. ‘Umar 
set out on its long course through the tortured politics 
of Hadramawt and Zufar, while Hadrami missionaries 
carried the gospel of Islam into Somaliland. 

In the mid-gth/15th century Mani‘ b. Rabi‘a al- 
Muraydi, the ancestor of Al Sa‘iid, migrated from 
the vicinity of al-Katif to Nadjd, where he settled 
in Wadi Hanifa. In the latter half of the century 
Adjwad Al Zamil of the Djabrid branch of the 
‘Usfiirids ruled as lord of al-Katif and Bahrayn, 
making his name a byword for generosity in Eastern 
Arabia. Mecca prospered under the skarif Muham- 
mad b. Barakat and the Mamlik Sultan Ka’itbay, 
who erected many buildings there, while the 
Tahirids (q.v.] in Zabid and Aden supplanted the 
Rasilids in the south. 


3. — The Making of Modern Arabia (from the 
roth/16tk century to the present). 


In the late 9th/r5th century Portuguese explorers. 
made their way from the Mediterranean down the 
Red Sea, and in 903/1498 Vasco da Gama, after 
rounding the Cape of Good Hope, was guided to 
India by an Arab pilot, probably the Nadjdi Ahmad 
b. Madjid. Portuguese vessels soon appeared in the 
Red Sea, and under Afonso de Albuquerque the 
invaders seized Arabian ports on the Gulf of ‘Uman 
and the great mart of Hormuz. Pedro, Afonso’s 
nephew, toured the Persian Gulf in 920/1514, but 
Afonso died the following year without having 
achieved his ambitions of reducing Aden and 
launching an expedition against Mecca. 

About 912/1506-7 a new line of Zaydi Imams was. 
inaugurated by Sharaf al-Din Yahya, and from then 
onwards the Zaydis tended to fix their capital, if 
possible, at San‘a. Coffee appears to have been 
introduced into the Yaman from Abyssinia about 
this time, and the use of kat and tobacco spread 
among the people. 

Badr Aba Tuwayrik of Al Kathir (regn. 922-76/ 
1516-68), whose authority in his palmier days 
reached from the land of al-‘Awalik through 
Hadramawt to Sayhit, did not hesitate to offer 
fealty to the Ottoman Sultan. Before Badr died he 
lost all his territories and suffered long imprisonment 
at the hands of his Hadrami enemies. 

Salim I, the Ottoman conqueror of Egypt in 
923/1517, assumed the high title of Servant of the 
Holy Cities, and the reign of Sulayman the Magnifi- 
cent (926-74/1520-66) fenced other regions within 
the empire. The Portuguese in alliance with the King 
of Hormuz attacked Bahrayn, where Mukrin, the 
uncle and successor of Adjwad the Dijabrid, lost his 
life defending the island in 927/1521. Reacting to 
the aggressive policy of the Portuguese, the Turks 
bestirred themselves in the Persian Gulf and the 
Red Sea. Sulaym4n at Baghdad in 941/1534 received 
the homage of the Arab chiefs of al-Katif and 
Bahrayn, and later his troops pressed up into the 
mountains of the Yaman. Aden and Muscat were 
occupied briefly, and an Ottoman governor was 
installed in al-Hasa. 

For a period of some sixty years after c. 968/1560 
there were no Ibadi Imams in ‘Uman, where the 
secular Nabhanid ([q.v.] princes in their mountain 
fastnesses reached the climax of their power. 

The slow receding of the Ottoman tide from the 
highwater mark reached under Sulayman was 
observable in Arabia as elsewhere. The diversion 
of trade from the overland routes to the sea route 
round Africa contributed to the serious economic 
depression which beset the Near East during the 
early modern age. Besides the Austrians and other 
foes in Europe, the Turks had to face the Safawids, 
the strongest of whom, Shah ‘Abbas I, pursued an 
expansionist policy in the Persian Gulf, where he 
subjected Bahrayn in ror1/1602. In the Yaman the 
Zaydi Imams kept alive resistance to the Turks, and 
al-Mu’?ayyad Muhammad succeeded in expelling 
them completely in 1045/1635. 

The formation of the East India Company in 
1009/1600 was the prelude to a burst of activity by 
English traders in the Red Sea and the Persian 
Gulf. Allying themselves with the Persians, the 
newcomers drove the Portuguese out of Hormuz in 
1031/1622. Once the Portuguese monopoly had been 
broken, the English found themselves involved in 
competition with the Dutch, who secured commercial 
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preeminence during the second half of the 11th/r7th | 
century. | 

After the election of Nasir b. Murshid of the 
Ya‘rubids of al-Azd c. 1034/1624 as Ibadi Imam, this 
Imdmate remained in his family for more than. a 
century. The Ya‘rubids in their early days drove 
the Portuguese out of Muscat and all other pieds-a- 
terre, and in their later days extended their authority 
overseas to Mombasa, Pemba, and Kilwa in East 
Africa. 

Husayn b. ‘Ali, the third and last Pasha of the 
House of Afrasiyab, under whom al-Basra in the 
early rrth/17th century had become virtually 
independent of Ottoman rule, incited Al Humayd 
of the tribe of Bani Kh4lid to overthrow the Ottoman 
governor of al-Has4 in 1074/1663-4. These Bedquin 
chiefs kept the oases and grazing grounds of Easyern 
Arabia subject to their will until the Wahheapis 
advanced to the Persian Gulf in the early gth 
century H. 

In Hadramawt the Zaydis of the Yaman encourgged 
the spread of their version of Islam at the ex, sise 
of Shafi‘ism. About 1070/1660 Ahmad b. al-Hfasan, 
a nephew of the reigning Zaydi Imam, led info the 
main valley of Hadramawt a terrifying force known 
as the Night Flood (say! al-layl) which undermined 
the position of the House of Kathir, but Zaydism 
failed to secure a permanent triumph over Shafi‘ism 
in this region. 

In the r2th/r8th century a new era began in 
Arabia with the spread of the reforming movement 
inspired by Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-Wahhab of 
Nadjd. In a sense this also marked the beginning of 
the modern history of the whole Near East. Placing 
the unity of God above all else and demanding 
that the popular faith be cleansed of innovations, 
Ibn ‘Abd al-Wahhab’s call reverberated throughout 
the Islamic world from West Africa to the East 
Indies and moved the spirits of the modernists of 
the Salafiyya in Muslim countries closer than Arabia 
to the encroaching lands of the West. As an Arab 
movement opposed to the remote and vitiated rule 
of the Ottomans, Wahhabism (q.v.] influenced the 
nationalistic tendencies developing among the Arabs 
in the 19th and 2oth centuries. Within Arabia 
political unity supplanted petty particularism, and 
orderly Islamic government functioned as it seldom 
had before. 

Soon after first preaching in public in 1153/1741, 
Ibn ‘Abd al-Wahhab concluded a basic alliance with 
Muhammad b. Sa‘id, ruler of the insignificant town 
of al-Dirfiyya. When Muhammad died, his son ‘Abd 
al-‘Aziz carried on, and by 1202/1788 all Nadjd had 
accepted the doctrines and sway of the reformers, 
who had withstood three expeditions directed against 
them by the Isma‘ili Makramids of Nadjran, then a 
power in their corner of Arabia. [Cf. also sa‘Up1Ds.] 

In 1156/1743 the Ya‘rubid line of Imams died out 
in ‘Um4n while the Persians were trying to establish 
themselves there. Ahmad b. Sa‘id of Al Ba Sa‘id 
expelled the invaders from the Batina coast and 
won election as Imam. After Ahmad’s death the 
electors chose his son, but he proved such an obscure 
figure that even the date of his death is unknown. 
Later rulers of Al Ba Sa‘id (q.v.] made Muscat their 
capital and gave up the title of imam, calling them- 
selves at first simply sayytd (though they claimed no 
descent from the Prophet) and afterwards sultan. 
The Persians also held suzerainty over Bahrayn for 
about thirty years until the occupation of the islands 
by Al Khalifa in 1197/1783, since which date no part 
of Arabia has been subject to Persian dominion. 


The rapidly expanding puritan state of Nadjd came 
into conflict with the shari/s of Mecca in a war lasting 
fifteen years (1205-1220/1791-1806), with the Sa‘adis 
occupying Mecca for the first time in 1218/1803. 
Shortly after the death of Ibn ‘Abd al-Wahhab 
(1206/1792) Sa‘idi authority flowed eastwards to 
the Persian Gulf, along which it extended to ‘Uman. 
In the south the reformers reached the Yaman and 
Hadramawt, while in the north their forces threatened 
to overrun Syria and Iraq. The Ottoman government, 
unable itself to dam the flood, turned in desperation 
to the new Viceroy of Egypt, Muhammad “AII. 

In the 13th/1gth century foreign intervention in 
Arabia, both Muslim and Western, became more 
effective and extensive than ever before. Muhammad 
‘Ali annihilated the first Sa‘idi state when his army 
captured al-Dirfiyya in 1233/1818. The British, at 
first welcoming and then fearing the advent of the 
Egyptians, carried out military actions against the 
Persian Gulf Arabs and in Inner ‘Um4n and occupied 
Aden in 1254/1839, after which their influence 
gradually advanced along the southern and eastern 
coasts and penetrated into the hinterland. 

Sa‘id b. Sultan, the most famous ruler of Al Ba 
Sa‘id (regn. 1221-1273/1806-1856), wielded little or 
no authority in Inner ‘Uman, where he was hard 
pressed by the Sa‘idis, to whom he often paid 
tribute. In the latter part of his reign he devoted 
most of his attention to his East African possessions, 
but five years after his death the British established 
Zanzibar as a Sultanate independent of Muscat. 
The only Ibadi Imam elected during the century, 
‘Azzan b. Kays, failed to win recognition by the 
British and was overthrown in 1287/1871 after two 
years of rule. The Sultans who followed him depended 
upon British support for the maintenance of their 
position in Muscat in the face of the hostile Ibadi 
tribes of the interior. 

During the century internecine warfare was 
common in Hadramawt, where much power rested 
in the hands of mercenaries imported from the 
mountains behind Aden, particularly of the tribe 
YafiS. In 1283/1867 the Kufaytis of this tribe 
occupied al-Shihr and fourteen years later acquired 
full possession of al-Mukalla. 

Proving resilient in recovering from disastrous 
blows struck by Muhammad ‘AIi’s forces, the Sa‘idi 
state rebuilt its strength under Turki b, ‘Abd Allah, 
who fixed his capital at al-Riyad, and later his son 
Faysal, though al-Hidjaz was not occupied again. 
Civil war between Faysal’s sons after his death in 
1282/1865 caused another decline in Sa‘ici fortunes, 
facilitating the reimposition of Ottoman sovereignty 
over part of Eastern Arabia and the rise of Al 
Rashid {q.v.] of Hail to dominance in Nadjd, where 
al-Riy4d itself was made subject. The Ottomans also 
reestablished themselves in the highlands of the 
Yaman with headquarters at San‘a”, but they failed 
to crush the resistance of the Zaydi Imams. The 
opening of the Suez Canal in 1286/1869, making 
communications between Istanbul and Djidda easier 
and faster, helped the Turks to exercise more control 
in al-Hidjaz. 

Al Sa‘iad, thrice crushed to earth, rose once more 
under the leadership of Faysal’s grandson ‘Abd al- 
£Aziz, who took al-Riyad from its Rashidi governor 
in 1319/1902. ‘Abd al-‘Aziz fought for twenty years 
before finally overcoming Al Rashid in the north. In 
1331/1913 he drove the Turks out of al-Hasa and 
then lent the British sympathetic support during 
the First World War. Although the Hidjaz Railway 
from Damascus to Medina had been inaugurated in 
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1326/1908, the Turks had to yield Mecca when 
sharif al-Husayn b. ‘Ali, encouraged by the British, 
proclaimed the Arab Revolt in 1334/1916. The end 
of the war brought the end of Ottoman sovereignty 
in Arabia, the Zaydi Imam al-Mutawakkil Yahya 
b. Muhammad becoming fully independent in the 
Yaman. 

In 1331/1913 a new Ibadi Imam was elected in 
Inner ‘Um4n in opposition to the Sultan of Muscat. 
Two years later the British intervened to forestall 
the capture of Muscat by the Imam’s army. Through 
British mediation a treaty was concluded at al-Sib 
in 1339/1920 providing that the people of ‘Uman 
and the Sultan’s government should abstain from 
interference in each other’s internal affairs, but in 
1373-4/1954-5 the Sultan’s forces, trained and led 
by British officers, occupied points not held before, 
hemming the Imamate in on all sides. 

Although homage was paid to sharif al-Husayn 
as King of the Arabs and later as Caliph of Islam, 
successor of the Ottomans, he was defeated by ‘Abd 
al-‘Aziz Al Su‘ad when war broke out between the 
two. Following the conquest of al-Hidjiz, ‘Abd al- 
“Aziz annexed the territories of the minor dynasties 
of Al ‘A?id and the Idrisids in ‘Asir and its Tihama, 
teceived the title of King of Saudi Arabia in 1351/ 
1932, and defeated Imam Yahy4 of the Yaman in 
a brief war in 1353-4/1934, as a result of which 
Nadjran was recognized as belonging to Saudi Arabia. 

Killed in an abortive insurrection in 1367/1948, 
Imam Yahya was succeeded by his son Ahmad. 
Dying in 1373/1953, ‘Abd al-‘Aziz was succeeded 
by his son Sa‘id. Thus passed from the scene two 
monarchs who did far more than simply bequeath 
their names to the realms they wrought and guided 
for half a century. 
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ARABA, I. — The Turkish word araba (arba, abra), 
meaning “wagon” or “cart”, is as old as the 14th 
cent. A.D., but it does not look like a pure Turkish 
word; neither does it have an obvious Arabic or 
Persian etymology. In Osmanli the usual spelling 
was ‘araba with an ‘ayn; and although Sami Frasheri 
in his Kamés-i-Turki (Istanbul 1318), in an effort 
to prove the purely Turkish nature of the word, 
described this spelling as a ‘shocking solecism’’, it 
is in fact the more correct. The etymology of the word 
was correctly explained in the (18th cent.) Sanglakh 
of Mirzi Mahdi Khan (folio 36 v. of the Gibb 
Memorial Trust MS.) in the following words: ‘‘araba, 
which rhymes with khardaba, is a corruption (mukarraf) 
of ‘arrada, also called ‘adjala, in Arabic”. ‘Arrada 
means “a ballista, a military siege weapon”. Admit- 
tedly a ballista is not a wagon, but the word came 
to mean “a gun, a mobile gun, a carriage carrying a 
gun”, from which the transition to ‘“‘wagon, cart” 
was an easy one. The transitional stage is seen in 
the Emperor Babur’s Memoirs (Gibb Memorial 
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Series, i, fol. 336 v., 1. 7), where the phrase darbu- 
ajanltk arabalart (‘‘culverin carts” in Beveridge’s 
translation) occurs. There is at present no direct 
evidence of the date of the transition from ‘arréda 
to araba, but the guess may be hazarded that the 
word was adopted as a technical term in the Mongol 
army during the invasion of Persia early in the 13th 
cent. and that the change took place there. It had 
certainly taken place before the 14th cent., since 
there is no trace of ‘arréda in Turkish at that date 
and araba occurs in both the Italian and the German 
sections of the Codex Cumanicus (early 14th cent., 
with alate 13th cent. substratum) ; on the other hand 
there is no trace of either word in such 11th cent. 
authorities as Kashghari’s Diwaén Lughat al-Turk or 
the Kutadhghu Bilig. It is interesting to note that 
araba, in one form or another, occurs in practically 
every modern Turkish dialect, except apparently 
Yakut and Cuvash, which corroborates the general 
belief that these dialects had broken away from 
“common Turkish” before the 13th cent., and 
establishes the less generally accepted fact that the 
other peripheral dialects in Siberia, Chinese Turke- 
stan and Europe had not yet broken away by that 
date. (G. L. M. Crauson) 

II. — It appears that the plains and steppes of 
Central Asia, inhabited by the Turco-Mongols, were 
the centre where, about the beginning of the Christian 
era, a type of vehicle with two wheels and with shafts 
(carts), earlier developed in China, was furnished 
with a yoke of modern type relying on traction by 
the shoulders (A. G. Haudricourt and M. Jean- 
Brunhes Delamarre, L’homme et la charrue, Paris 
1955, 173 ff.). From there the use of this vehicle 
spread in both directions, towards China and towards 
Europe. These carts play an important part in the 
history of the peoples of the Steppe, particularly in 
the period of the Mongol empire, 

The word ‘avaba appears in the 8th/14th century 
in the Codex Comanicus, where it is glossed by currus, 
and in Ibn Battita. The latter describes, in the 
Crimea, a vehicle called by the inhabitants ‘araba, 
which had four wheels, carried a yurt, was pulled by 
two or more horses, by oxen or by camels, and 
controlled by a driver mounted on one of the animals. 
He travelled from Sar4 to Kh*4rizm on an ‘araba 
pulled by camels (ii, 361-2; 385; 389, 451 etc.; iii, 
1 ff.). This is therefore a different vehicle, at least in 
the first case, from those of Central Asia, and is of 
a type (waggon) which probably had a pole (with old- 
fashioned yoke; traction by the neck), invented in 
the Danube region of Europe or in the Ukraine in 
pre-historic era, and perpetuated among the Tatars 
of the same region under the same name (P. S. Pallas, 
Bemerkungen auf einer Reise in die stdlichen Statt- 
halterschaften des russischen Reichs ..., Leipzig, 
1799-1801, i, 144s. and pl. 6). In the 14th century also, 
“avabas appeared in the Mamlik Empire as a 
“Turkish custom” (al-Makrizi, Sula@k, ed. M. M. 
Ziy4da, ii 1, Cairo 1941, 232, concerning an event in 
721/1321). The word, in the form 7araba or ‘araba, 
considered to be Ottoman by Ibn Iyds (Die Chronik 
«..., ed. P, Kahle, etc., v = Bibl. Islamica, v 5, 
Istanbul-Leipzig 1932, 131; trans. by W. H. Salmon, 
London 1921, 100 ff.), was introduced into Arabic 
and denoted wooden vehicles, on wheels, pulled by 
camels, horses, mules or oxen, used to transport 
people and principally, it seems, articles, and 
possessing an astonishing turn of speed (al-Nuwayri, 
Nihayat al-Arab, apud Habib Zayyat, article quoted 
below). The Mamlik army sent against Selim I 
included one hundred wooden ‘arabas, each carrying 


a culverin and pulled by two oxen (Ibn ly4s, loc. cit). 

In Central Asia, where wheeled transport lost its 
umportance after the 15th century as a result of the 
economic decline of the nomad world, the word 
araba, arba denotes chiefly a vehicle with two 
extremely large spoked wheels (diameter from 2 m. 
to 2 m. 30 cm.), with a reed floor which acts to some 
extent as a shock absorber; the vehicle is often 
covered with a sort of hood, decorated in varying 
degree, and is pulled by a horse between two shafts 
(sometimes by an ox or camel), Often one of the 
wheels is fixed to the axle while the other revolves 
on it, a factor which facilitates turning. It is con- 
sidered to be extremely practical because its height 
from the ground enables it easily to cross fords, 
canals, and rivers in spate (the best description, 
with excellent photographs, is to be found in O. 
Olufsen, The Emir of Bokhara and his Country, 
Copenhagen 1911, 351-3; on the wood used in its 
construction, see Aziatskaya Rossija, St. Petersburg 
1914, ii, 402, with a good photo of a Sart ‘araba, i, 
166; cf. A. Woeikof, Le Turkestan russe, Paris 1914, 
139-40 and pl. IXa). When heavy loads are carried, 
the number of horses is increased (F. Grenard, 
Géographte tuniverselle, viii, 326). There are two 
distinct types of Saraba: the ‘araba of Kh”arizm and 
Kashghar, in which the driver sits in the vehicle and 
steers with reins, and the common ‘araba of Turkistan, 
called the Khokand, in which the driver sits on the 
horse’s withers, his feet resting on the end of the 
shafts, and steers with a short bridle (A. D. Kalmykov, 
Protokoly zasedanti i soobshtentja clenov Turkestans- 
kago krushka arkheologti, xiii, 1908, Tashkent, 
1909, 41). At Touva, the ‘avaba is described as having 
four wheels (A. A. Pal’mbakh, Russko-tuvinsktt 
slovar, Moscow 1953, 25), and in Kirghiz the werd 
is so common that a locomotive is termed “‘fire 
‘araba” (ot araba) (K. K. Yudahin, Kérgtz sdzhigi, 
tr. A. Taymas, Ankara 1945, 39). 

The word has infiltrated into the Slav and Balkan 


languages: Rumanian (h)avaba; Russian arba; 
Ukrainian harba; Bulgarian, Serbian araba (K. 
Lokotsch, LEtymologisches Worterbuch der europ. 


Worter orient. Ursprungs, Heidelberg 1927, no. 90). 
The word has also been borrowed by Iranian: 
Persian drabe, Tadjik aroba. 

In Ottoman Turkish, the word, usually written 
‘araba in Arabic characters, is the generic term for 
all types of carriage. In Ottoman Istanbul, people 
always went about the town on horseback. This 
was also the normal mode of travel for the sultans 
when they left their residences. When they were 
indisposed, however, and on various other occasions 
they travelled by ‘araba. Sulayman the Magnificent, 
an invalid at the time of his departure for his last 
campaign, passed through Istanbul on horseback, 
but had to transfer to an ‘araba in the plain of 
Dad Pash4 and never left this vehicle (with four 
wheels and a pole), the driver remaining seated on 
one of the two horses even during the sultan’s 
conferences with his viziers (Hammer-Purgstall, iii, 
439; illustration based on a MS. in the article in 
Cumhuriyet quoted in the bibl.), etc. etc. The ‘arabas 
of the sultans, princes and important personnages 
were highly decorated (tbid., v, 413; cf. the vehicle 
of the sulfan wdaélide depicted in F. Taeschner, 
Al-Stambuler Hof- und Volksleben, ein Tiirkisches 
Miniaturenalbum aus dem 17. Jhrdf., Hanover 1925, 
pl. 28). They were especially used in royal marriage 
processions. In 1048/1638, the guild of ‘araba-makers 
at Istanbul numbered 40 members and possessed 
15 shops (Ewliya Celebi, I, 628; tr. Hammer, I, 231). 
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In the 18th century, the drivers’ corporation at 
Istanbul was organised on regular lines. The 
profusion of vehicles was at its height at the begin- 
ning of the 18th century during the ‘tulip epoch” 
(lale dewri) (Ahmed Refik, Lale dewri*, Istanbul 
1331, 47). Later the sumptuary laws restricted this 
luxury, and the vogue of the ‘arvaba declined (Ahmed 
Refik, Hicri on tkinci astrda Istanbul hayati, Istanbul 
1930, 175, no. 210). 

Apart from these luxury vehicles, the rural type 
of Saraba drawn by oxen (of ‘urabasi) circulated in 
the streets of the capital. It was a disgrace for a high 
personage to ride in one, and the Grand Vizier ‘Ali 
Pasha (1102-3/1691-2) was surnamed ‘Arabadji 
because he inflicted this ignominious treatment on 
his political enemies, a treatment to which he himself 
was in the end subjected (Hammer-Purgstall, vi, 
566 ff.). 

Up to the beginning of the rgth century, the right 
to use ‘avabas in Istanbul was restricted to very 
important functionaries (Sheykh «él-Islam, Grand 
Vizier; Djewdet, Ta?rikh, x, Istanbul 1309, 185 ff.). 
At this period the importation of European carriages 
was in its initial stages. The number of vehicles 
increased, and they were increasingly adapted to 
conform to European fashions. In 1852 Théophile 
Gautier wrote: ‘‘Paris and Vienna send the master- 
pieces of their coach-builders to Constantinople, from 
whose streets the talikas with their brightly-painted 
and gilded coachwork, the typical avabas (carriages 
with shafts used by ladies for their drives in company 
and properly called k6¢#) pulled by huge grey oxen, 
will soon completely disappear’’ (Constantinople, Paris 
1853, 318). But in 1863 Emmanuel Scherer, living 
at Hamidiyye, a suburb of Istanbul, built coupés, 
victorias, omnibuses and every kind of carriage to 
order (Taswir-i Efkar, no. 193, 3 Dhu ’l-Hidjdia 
1280/26 April 1864). Standing-places for ‘avabas 
were provided at many -points. Their number, 
combined with the narrowness of the streets, caused 
congestion. The Taswir-i Efkdr of 19 November 1909 
complains about this, and demands that the con- 
Stitutional régime should no longer tolerate the 
inconvenience caused by the arrogance of the 
pashas and the beys. 

‘Arabas made their appearance in Turkish literature 
with the exile to Keshan of ‘Izzet Molla in 1238/1823; 
his celebrated poem Mihnet-keshdn was composed in 
the ‘avaba which conveyed him there, the author 
conversing with his reflection in the mirrors which 
decorated its interior (Gibb, Ottoman Poetry, iv, 
308, 314). In his novel ‘SAraba sewdasi (1895), 
Redja7izide Mahmiid Ekrem describes a snob with 
a passionate love of carriages. To-day the rural 
four-wheeled vehicles are divided into yaylt “with 
(double) springs’, and yarim yayll “semi-sprung’, 
that is to say with a single spring for each axle-tree 
(cf. Indni Ansiklopedisi, iii, Ankara 1949, 194-6); 
they are framed by wooden uprights, covered by 
a semi-circular tilt; as they are not provided with 
seats, a mattress is used to sit on. Freight vehicles 
(yk arabasl) are often unsprung (but some are 
“semi-sprung”’; this category in particular is subject 
to decoration in various styles. The alika (sometimes 
written ta‘lika by false Arabic etymology, but in 
fact from the Slav word taliga, telega, etc., itself 
derived from the Mongol taérgdn) provided greater 
amenities for the comfort of passengers. This carriage, 
widely used in the 19th century and still in use, 
especially on the Asiatic coast of the Bosphorus, 
is a sort of open fiacre; it has no door, but a footboard, 
surmounted by a small platform; the equally com- 
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fortable “long carriage” (uzun ‘araba), a sort of 
benched carriage, is also open, with a door to the 
rear, and is equipped with curtains and two benches 
placed lengthwise inside. 

Bibliography: See the article ‘ADJALA above. 

In addition, Avabalar (in the supplement to the 

journal Cumhuriyet, 17 subat 1955 = Astrlar 

Boyunca Istanbul, 97-100); M. Rodinson, Arava, 

in JA (printing). (M. Ropinson) 

SARABA, (WApI ‘Arasa), is the southern 
extension of the Jordan fault, which includes 
the deep depression of the Dead Sea. The term 
‘Araba in the Old Testament refers also to the 
Jordan Valley. From approximately three to five 
miles in width, the W4di ‘Araba extends for about 
110 miles between the south end of the Dead Sea 
and the north end of the Gulf of ‘Akaba, which is 
the east arm of the Red Sea. Along much of its 
length are numerous ancient copper mining and 
smelting sites. They were probably worked by the 
Kenites and were intensively exploited in King 
Solomon’s times. There are also extensive haematite 
deposits in the W4di ‘Araba. 

The route of the Exodus led in part through the 
Wadi ‘Araba. The few springs in the Wadi ‘Araba 
attracted settlements as early as Middle Bronze I 
{21st-19th centuries B.C.), Iron II (10th-6th cen- 
turies B.C.) and particularly in Nabataean, Roman 
and Byzantine times. Near the centre of the north 
shore of the Gulf of ‘Akaba, at the south end of the 
Wadi ‘Araba, is Tell el-Kheleyife, which has been 
identified with Solomon’s port-city and industrial 
center of Ezion-geber: Elath. The Nabataean to 
Byzantine site of Ayla {q.v.] is situated near the east 
side of this shore, with the modern village of ‘Akaba 
{q.v.] immediately east of it, and the modern Israeli 
town of Elath is located on the west side of the shore. 

Bibliography: A. Musil, Arabia Petraea, ii; 

N. Glueck; The Other Side of the Jordan; idem, 

The River Jordan; idem, Explorations in Eastern 

Palestine, }-IV. (N. GLUECk) 

ARABESQUE. For a long time this term was 
used in literature devoted to art to designate several 
kinds of typical Islamic ornament: geometric, 
vegetal, calligraphic and even figural. In the first 
edition of the EJ, E. Herzfeld still took into account 
this wider interpretation of the arabesque, which 
however was already antiquated since the time 
when A. Riegl had defined in his Stilf/ragen its 
distinctive character as being a particular, and 
exclusively Islamic, form of denaturalised vegetal 
ornament consisting of shoots ot split or bifurcated 
Ieaves on inorganic tendrils. The leaves may be 
flat or curved, pointed or round or rolled, smooth 
or rough, feathered or pierced, but never isolated 
and always joined to the stalk for which it serves as 
an adjunct or a terminal. The stalk itself may be 
undulating, spiral or interlaced, going through the 
leaf or issuing again from it, but always intimately 
connected with it. To quote Herzfeld’s definition: 
stalk and leaf are completely grown into each other, 
the leaves forming additions growing from the main 
stalk. 

The principles which regulate the arabesque are 
reciprocal repetition, the formation of palmette or 
calice forms by pairs of split leaves, the insertion 
of geometric interlacings, medallions or cartouche 
compartments. In every instance, two aesthetic 
Tules are scrupulously observed: the rhythmical 
alternation of movement always rendered with 
harmonious effect, and the desire to fill the entire 
surface with ornament. By its balanced and serene 
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Fig. 1. Mosque of ‘Amr in Fustat ca. 800 (after E. Herzfeld, Der Wandschmuck 
dey Bauten von Samarra, fig. 49a) 





Fig. 2. Mosque of Sidi ‘Ukba in al-Kayrawan (after G. Margais, Coupole et _Plafonds 
de la Grande Mosquée de Kaironan, Paris 1925) 
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Fig. 3. From a Kur’an, Granada 15th century (in the Islamische 
Abteilung, Berlin Museum) 





Fig. 4. Wood-carving, Egypt 13th century (after Bourgoin, Précis de Art arabe, Paris 
1892, iii, pl. 88) 
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convolution, the arabesque avoids the dynamic 
excitement, the restless whirling and violent twisting 
of the nordic ornament with which it otherwise has 


much in common. The effect of contrast is obtained by 





Fig. 5. Fayence mosaic in the tiirbe of Fakhr 

al-Din ‘Ali, Konya, 13th century (after F. 

Sarre, Denkmdler persischer Baukunst, Berlin 
1gto, fig. 185) 


differences in density, the stalk sometimes nearly 
disappearing beneath an abundance of foliage, at 
other times vigorously dominating the pattern. 

The denaturalised vegetal ornament conforming 
to the rules described above is termed ‘‘arabesque”’ 





Fig. 6. Stucco tile, Persia 12th century (in Islamische 
Abteilung, Berlin) 


with good reason, because its invention was certainly 
the outcome of a particular Arab attitude and 
parallel developments occur in Arabic poetry and 
music. The Arabic term tawrik [q.v.] clearly implies 
that the description was restricted to foliage; it 
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| is preserved in aiaurigue, a term commonly used by 
Spanish authors to designate the genuine arabesque 
as understood by Riegl. 
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Fig. 7. Wood carving, Egypt 11th century 
(in Arab Museum, Cairo) 


The arabesque may be combined with every kind 
of geometric decoration. In epigraphy, it may form 
a background to the calligraphy, or the letters 





Fig. 8. H. Holbein the Younger, 1537 (after 
Jessen, Der Ornamentstich, Berlin 1920, fig. 72) 


may terminate in arabesques, or letters and arabesque 
may be interwoven. Animals may be drawn in the 
form of arabesques, which may also be combined 
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with human figures; the animals and the human 
figures may then be rendered arial or less, recog- 
nizable. Sometimes, an Islamic ‘‘grotesque”’ deco- 
ration occurs in which masks and protomes of 
animals are combined with an arabesque scheme. 
It seems unnecessary to emphasise that the arabesque 
never has any symbolic significance but is merely one 
ornament from a large stock which includes other 
vegetal forms such as palmettes, rosettes and 
naturalistic flowers, and abstract forms such as 
cloud-bands. At certain periods, however, it played 
a predominant role. 

The arabesque has its prototypei in certain acanthus, 
vine leaf and cornucopia forms of late antiquity 
which tend to progress in undulations or with 
bifureations. It is not yet completely developed in 
the Umayyad period, acquires its typical shape in 
the 9th century under the ‘Abbasids and in Islamic 
Spain and appears fully developed in the 11th 
century under the Saldjiks, Fatimids and Moors. 
From then on it occurs throughout the Islamic 
world in countless variations, so that it is impossible 
to classify the various forms according to a chro- 
nological order or according to national or dynastic 
predilections. Persian, Turkish and Indian artists 
understood the language of the arabesque quite as 
well as Arabic-speaking artists, and through the 
centuries they competed one against the other in 
creating ever more varieties and combinations. Its 
use is not restricted to any one material, but is used 
in architectural decoration as well as carved or 
painted decoration, in pottery and glass and metal- 
work, and above all in book illumination. 

In Hispano-Mauresque art of the 12th century and 
later the arabesque predominates almost to the 
exclusion of other ornamental forms, and from 
Islamic Spain it found its way in the late 15th 
century to the Christian countries. Known as moresque 
it became fashionable in the first half of the 16th 
century and was introduced into Italy by Francesco 
Pellegrino, into France by the unknown master 
G, J., and into Germany by Hans Holbein and Peter 
Flettner. Like them, other artists tried to imitate, 
with more or less understanding, the particular 
character of the arabesque, principally in their 
pattern-books for jewellers and armourers (e.g. the 
Livre de moresques, Paris 1546). 

[See also ORNAMENT]. 


Bibliography: A. Riegl, Stilfragen, Berlin 
1893; E. Kiihnel, Die Avabeske, Wiesbaden 1949. 
(E. KUHNEL) 


‘ARABFAKIH, Shihab al-Din Ahmad b. ‘Abd 
al-Kadir, chronicler of 16th century Muslim Ethiopia. 
He personally took part in the war between the imam 
Ahmad b. Ibrahim, lord of Harar, and the Negus 
Lebna Denghel; but, when he wrote his chronicle, 
he had already left Ethiopia for Djizin in Arabia. 
His (Harari) surname ‘Arab-Fakih ‘‘the Arab doctor” 
can be explained either as the sobriquet of an 
Ethiopian who was particularly well-versed in the 
Arabic language and /#kh, or as the local lakab of 
an Arab who emigrated at first to Ethiopia (and 
who later returned to his native country). His 
chronicle bears the title (in the colophon) of Tuhfat 
al-Zaman, but it is given in the MSS. as Futéh al- 
Habasha (“Conquests of Ethiopia’). The narrative 
closes with the events of the year 1537; but the 
colophon describes the work as the ‘First Part’. 
A second part, however, has never been found, and 
it is quite possible that the author was never able to 
complete his work as planned. 

The Fuittih al-Habasha, of which we possess only a 
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few MSS., all recent, is also quoted and to a large ex- 
tent summarised i in the (Arabic) Chronicle of Gujarat 
(Zafar al-Walih bi-Muzaffar wa-Alihi) by al-Ulugh- 
Khaini, also an Arab writer, who emigrated to Muslim 
India during the second half of the 16th century. 
Bibliography: René Basset, Histoire de la 

Conquéte de l’ Abyssinie (Arabic text and French 

translation) 2 vols., Paris 1897; E. Denison Ross, 

An Arabic History of Gujarat, 2 vols., London 

1910-28. (E,. CERULLI) 

‘ARABI PASHA [see ‘uRABI PASHA]. 

ARABIAN NICHTS [see ALF LAYLA WA-LAYLA). 

ARABIC WRITING [see KHATT]. 

‘ARABISTAN, ‘the Arab country’, a term much 
in use until recently to denote the Persian province 
of Khizistan; the latter name was revived during 
the reign of Rida Shah Pahlawi. Fur further parti- 
culars see KHUzZISTAN. Following Persian usage, 
‘Arabistan denotes occasionally the Arabian penin- 
sula. In Ottoman administrative documents from the 
16th century it is occasionally applied to the Arabic- 
speaking provinces of the Empire, more especially 
to Syria. (Ep.) 

SARABIYYA. ARABIC LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE. 

A. The Arabic Language (al-SArabiyya). 

(i) Pre-classical Arabic. 

(1) The position of Arabic among the Semitic 
languages; (2) Old Arabic (‘‘Proto-Arabic’”’); (3) 
Early Arabic (3rd-6th centuries A.D.). 

(ii) The Literary Language. 

(1) Classical Arabic; (2) Early Middle Arabic; 
(3) Middle Arabic; (4) Modern Arabic. 

(iii) The Vernaculars. 

(1) General survey ; (2) The Eastern dialects ; (3) The 

Western Dialects. 


B. Arabic Literature. 


Al-‘arabiyya, sc. lugha, also lisén al-‘arab, is: 
(1) The Arabic language in all its forms. This use is 
pre-Islamic, as is shown by the appearance of lashén 
‘arabhi in third-century Hebrew sources, arabica 
lingua in St. Jerome’s Praefatio in Dantelem; this 
probably is also the sense of isdn ‘avabt (mubin) in 
Kur’an, xvi, 103 (105); xxvi, 195; xlvi, 12 (11). 
(2) Technically, the Classical Arabic language (Cl. Ar.) 
of early poetry, Kur?4n, etc., and the Literary Arabic 
of Islamic literature. This may be distinguished from 
‘avabiyya in the wider sense as al-‘avabiyya al- 
fasiha or al-‘arabiyya al-fushd, from fasuka “to be 
clear, pure” (cf. Assyr. pisé “pure, bright’, Aram. 
passik “bright, radiant’); it means ‘‘clear’, i.e. 
“(universally) intelligible” Arabic, not “pure Arabic”, 
as is shown by afsaka (al- halama) “to speak clearly” 
(LA, iii, 377), cf. also aYaba “‘to speak clearly, 
intelligibly’’ and “to use correct Arabic’. 

Cl. Ar. is the chief literary dialect of Arabic, 
though not the only written one (cf. Old Arabic and 
some modern colloquials, notably Maltese). The other 
forms of Arabic known to us belong to three distinct 
stages: 1) Old Arabic, also called Proto-Arabic 
(though this term would better be reserved for the 
hypothetical common ancestor of all Arabic dialects), 
German alinordarabisch. 2) The Early Dialects (/ughat). 
3) The Colloquials (medieval lughat al-‘dmma, modern 
al-lugha al-“ammiyya or al-daridja, or lahadjat). 


(i) Pre-classical Arabic 


(1) The Position of Arabic among the Semitic 
Languages 
Arabic belongs to the Semitic language family, 
which is part of a wider Hamito-Semitic family 
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including, inter alia, also Ancient Egyptian. Within 
that family, it belongs to the South-Semitic or 
South-West-Semitic branch, which includes two 
further sub-groups: (a) South-Arabian (comprising 
ancient Sabaean, Minaean, Katabanian, Hadramitic, 
etc. in Yaman and Southern Hadramawt and 
modern Mebri, Shkhauri etc. in Northern Hadramawt 
and the language of the island of Sokotra); contrary 
to a widespread assumption, ancient South-Arabian 
is a language-group quite different from Arabic; 
(b) Ethiopian (comprising ancient Ethiopic or Ge‘ez, 
modern Tigre, Tigrinya, Amharic, Harari, Gurage, 
etc.); it is not yet quite clear whether Ethiopian 
originally derived from some form of South-Arabian 
(cf. E. Ullendorff, Sem. Languages of Ethiopia, 1955). 
The common traits of the S.-Sem. branch (partly 
obscured in the modern forms) are: almost complete 
preservation of the proto-Sem. sound system, except 
for p becoming / and gk coalescing with s (Arabic 


(* is proto-Sem. 4); plural of nouns formed by 


internal vowel changes; /@‘ala and istaf‘ala patterns 
in the verb. S.-Ar. and Eth., however, have some 
features in common with Accadian which Arabic 
does not share (W. Leslau, in JAOS, 1944, 53-8). 

On the other hand Arabic shares with North-West 
Semitic (Hebrew, Ugaritic, Aramaic) certain traits 
not found in S.-Ar. and Eth.: the pl. masc. suffix 
-/ma, the internal passive (W. Christian, in WZ7KM, 
1927, 263; for S.-Ar. see M. Hofner, Alstidarab. 
Gramm., 82), and the pu‘ayl diminutive (F. Praetorius, 
in ZDMG, 1903, 524-9), see also I. al-Yasin, Lexical 
Relation between Ugaritic and Arabic, 1952. Some 
forms of Arabic had closer connection with N.W.- 
Sem.: Old Arabic had, like Hebrew, a definite 
article ha- with doubling of the following consonant 
(as in Appoctyoc); names like ABtovdc (3rd cent. 
B.C.) and Afwouv (3rd cent. A.D.) show that ab 
had the construct abi in all cases, as in Hebrew. 
Among the Early Dialects, the Jayyi? rel. pron. 
dha corresponds to poetical Hebrew z#, while the 
ahi of other Western dialects has its equivalent in 
older Aramaic; the W. dialects also sounded long 
a as 6, like Canaanite and W.-Syriac, and changed 
tya to a, like Hebrew. The Eastern dialects, on the 
other hand, had #-prefixes with the a-imperfect, like 
Canaanite and W.-Syriac (cf. C. Rabin, in Journal 
of Jewish Studies, 1950, 22-6). 

Arabic as a whole thus stands between S.-Sem. 
and N.W.-Sem., having contacts with both. There 
existed perhaps dialects intermediate between N.W.- 
Sem. and Arabic: this has been claimed for the local 
dialect which influenced the Hebrew book of Job 
(cf. B. Moritz, in ZATW 1926, 81-93; Foster, in 
Am. Journ. of Sem. Lang., 1932, 21-45). 


(2) Old Arabic (‘‘Proto-Arabic’”’) 


The ‘oldest record of Arabic are some 40 proper 
names in Assyrian accounts of fighting against the 
Aribi (Arubu, Urbi, cf. O’Callaghan, Aram Naha- 
vaim, 95) during the years 853-626 B.C., collected 
by T. Weiss-Rosmarin, in JSOR, 1932, 1-37, and 
F. Hommel, Ethnologie «. Geogr. d. alten Orients, 
1926, 578-89. Almost all can be identified as Arabic: 
the view of Landsberger and Bauer (in ZA, 1927; 
97-8) that the Aribi were Aramaeans has as little 
foundation as that of B. Moritz (Or. Studies ... 
Paul Haupt, 1926, 184-211) that the Arammu 
mentioned in texts of the same period were Arabs. 
The Gambulu were closely allied with the Aribi 
(Assurbanipal’s Rassam Prism iii, 65); among their 
chiefs (Sargon’s Annals 254-5) were Hamdanu, 


Zabidu, and Waza?ilu, as well as some bearing 
Aramaic names. Most had Assyrian names, however, 
showing that some of these tribes had undergone 
the influence of the higher culture. 

Assyrian influence also marks the earliest texts 
written by Arabs, in the 8th-7th cent. B.C., in a 
North-Arabian script close to the Dedanite, but in 
the Accadian language, except for the mixed form 
yzbl, which is Accadian ézbil “he carried’”’ with West- 
Semitic y-prefix. These include two short inscriptions 
found at Ur (Burrows, in JRAS 1927, 795-806) and © 
some seal cylinders (W. F. Albright, in Bull. Am. 
School f. Or. Res., no. 128, 39-45). Albright identified 
the group from which these texts originated as: the 
Chaldaeans. 

The Dedanite inscriptions at al-‘Ul4 are probably 
only slightly later (H. Grimme, Buch u. Schrift, iv, 
19-28; id., in OLZ, 1932, 753-8). At the same locality, 
but later, are the Lihy4nite inscriptions. The 
latest are about 150 A.D., and show Early Arabic 
features. About this time (see, however, Boneschi, 
in RSO, 1951, 1-15) ‘“‘Mas‘id king of Lihyan’” put 
up inscriptions in archaic Nabataean Aramaic. 

Bibliography: Texts: Jaussen & Savignac, 
Mission archéol. en Arabie, 1904-14, ii, 363-534. 
Grammar: Winnett, Study of the Lthy. and 
Thamudic Inscr., 1937; id., in Mus., 1938, 299-310; 
W. Caskel, Liyhan u. Lihyanisch, 1954. 

Grave inscriptions in Lihyanic script exist in al- 
Hasa (G. Ryckmans, in Mts. 1937, 239; Cornwall, 
in GJ, 1946, 43-4; Winnett, Bull. Am. School for 
Or. Res., no. 102, 4-6); S. Smith (in BSOS 1954, 442) 
thinks they emanate from the people of al-Hira. 

Thamidic is represented by graffiti in northern 
Hidjaz, Sinai, Transjordan, southern Palestine 
(3,000 in A. v.d. Branden, Inscriptions thamoudéennes, 
1924; 524 in Harding & Littmann, Some Th. Inscr. 
from ... Jordan, 1952), Asir (9,000 discovered by 
G. Ryckmans in 1952), and Egypt (Kensdale, in 
Mus., 1952, 285-90). For grammar see v. d. Branden, 
op. cit.; E. Littmann, Thamid u. Safa, 1943; id., in 
ZDMG 1950, 168-80. The latest Thamiidic texts 
occur in conjunction with Early Ar.: one line on the 
stele of Hedjra of 267 A.D. (in Nabataean script), 
some graffiti on the temple of Ramm in Sinai, ca. 
300 A.D., next to the oldest graffiti in Arabic script. 
The language hardly changed during the 600 years 
of its use; this suggests some literary tradition. 

Safatene or Safaitic graffiti are found in the 
Safa, Harra, and Ledja east of Damascus (for texts 
outside that area, see E. Littmann, in Mélanges 
Dussaud, 1939, 661-71; G. Ryckmans, 1b., 507-20). 
Around al-Namara there are some graffiti inter- 
mediate between Safatene and Thamidic. Historical 
allusions provide dates as far as the 3rd cent. A.D. 
(G. Ryckmans, in Comptes Rend. Ac. Inscr. 1942, 
127-36; M. Rodinson, in Stemer, 1946, 137-55), ac- 
cording to Winnett (in JAOS, 1953, 41) even until 
614 A.D. One Thamidic text may be Christian, (E. 
Littmann, in MW, 1950, 16-8; against this v. d. 
Branden, in Mus., 1950, 47-51). 

Bibliography: Texts: 396 in M. de Vogiié, 
Syrie Centrale: Inscr. Sémit., 1868-77; 904 in 
Dussaud & Macler, Mission dans ... Syvrie 
moyenne, 1903; 136 in E. Littmann, Public. Amer. 
Arch. Exp. iv, Semitic Inscriptions, 1904; 390 in 
H. Grimme, Texte «u. Untersuchungen sur Saf.- 
arab. Religion, 1929; 1302 in E. Littmann, Safaitic 
Inser. = Syria, Publ. of the Princeton Archeol. Exp. 
iv, C, 1943, with best sketch of grammar, cf. also 
id., Thamild u. Safa; 5380 in Corp. Inscr. Sem., v/1; 
1950. See also R. Dussaud, Arabes en Syrie avant 
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V' Islam, 1907; id., Pénétration des Arabes en Syrie 

avant V Islam, 1955. 

For further bibliography, cf. G. Ryckmans, in 
Revue Biblique, 1932, 89-95; idem, in Med. Kon. 
Vlaamsche Acad., 1941, 12-13; idem, in Mus., 
1948, 137-213. 

Since graffiti mostly consist. of names, our know- 
ledge of all these idioms is scanty. It is probable 
that the method of elucidating them by reference 
to the Arabic lexicon makes them appear more 
similar to Cl. Ar. than they really were. The trans- 
literation of the Aribi names shows that ‘ayn was 
sounded weakly, djtm was like Accadian g, &af like 
k, tha like ¢, and fa? like p. Greek transliterations 
of names from the Safatene area show a vowel- 
system reminiscent of Hebrew or Colloquial Arabic, 
e.g. OceSov = Usayd. Spellings like bny = (cv and 
ngy = is suggest that all defective verbs ended 
in -iya, as in Hebrew. 

While all these peoples wrote their own languages 
in varieties of a script closely related to Old S.- 
Arabian, the Nabataeans (100 B.C.-4th cent. A.D.) 
and the Palmyrenians (1st-3rd cent. A.D. used local 
varieties of Imperial Aramaic (the lingua franca of 
the Achaemenian empire) and Aramaic script, but 
their names show that the Nabataeans were wholly 
Arab, and at Palmyra there was an important Arab 
element (cf. Goldmann, Palmyr. Personennamen, 
1937). In Palmyrenian, Arabic words are few 
(J. Cantineau, Gr, du Palm. épigr., 1935, 150-1; even 
fewer in F, Rosenthal, Sprache d. palmyr. Inschr., 
1937, 94-6). Nabataean has many Arabisms; their 
number increases sharply in later texts (Cantineau, 
op. cit., ii, 171-80; id., ATEO, 1934, 77-97; see also 
F, Rosenthal, Aramaitstische Forschung, 1939, 89-92). 
This Arabic substrate—which was probably different 
in various regions—includes Thamudic ?sdk “‘legiti- 
mate heir’; in contrast to the epigraphic Old Arabic 
dialects it had the al- article (Shy "lkwm against 
Safat. Shy* hkwm, name of a god; "lhgrw = kegra); 
long a was sounded 6 as in the Early Western 
Dialects. 

A source of Old Arabic hardly tapped is the study 
of the personal names, thousands of which are 
known. These show a striking continuity from the 
Aribi to present-day bedouins and form a common 
stock in various Old Arabic idioms (instructive 
diagram in Harding & Littmann, op. c#t., 50). They 
preserve obsolete forms into Cl. Ar., as in Udad (al- 
Fabarl, iii, 2360) = AvSaSov, Safat. dd (i.e. Odadu), 
which in Cl. Ar. would be *Awadd, and give valuable 
information on the vocabulary of Old Arabic. 

Bibliography: G. Ryckmans, Noms propres 
sud-sémitiques, 1934; Wuthnow, Semtt. Menschen- 
namen 1. d. griech. Inschr. u. Papyri d. Vorderen 
Orients, 1930; Gratzl, Arab. Frauennamen, 1906; 
Brau, Aktnordar, kultische Personennamen, WZKM, 
1925, 31-59, 85-115. 

Another valuable source for reconstructing the 
phonetic history of Arabic is the geographical 
mames preserved in texts in Accadian (cf. under 
Aribi above), Hebrew (J. A. Montgomery, Arabia and 
the Bible, 1934; idem, in Haverford Symposium on 
Archeol. and Bible, 1938, 188-201), and Greek and 
Latin (A. Sprenger, Ale Geogr. Arabiens, 1875; 
Glaser, Skisse etc., 1889-90; A. Musil, Topographical 
Itinerartes, ii, Appendix 3; cf. on all the material 
F. Hommel, Ethnologie etc., 538-634). O. Blau, 
Altarab. Sprachstudien, ZDMG, 1871, 525-92, is 
methodically unsatisfactory. 

Possibly Old Arabic was the dialect of Djurhum, 
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from which Abi ‘Ubayd (d. 223/838) gives ca. 30 
words in his monograph on dialect words in the 
Kur’an (cf. Rabin, Ancient West-Arabian, 7; ed. by 
S. al-Munadjdjad as a work of Isma‘il b. ‘Amr al- 
Mukri?, Cairo 1946). The Djurhum, of course, belong 
to the ‘Arab al-‘ariba [q.v.] or al-ba@ida, from whom, 
according to the Arab historians, the ‘Arad al- 
musta‘viba, the tribes making up the bulk of the 
population in the 6th cent. A.D., took over the 
country and the language. More specifically we learn 
that the Tayyi? adopted the language of the Suhar 
(Yakit, i, 127). We must ask (1) whether the ‘Ariba 
tribes were identical with the known speakers of 
Old Arabic, 2) what language the musta‘iba tribes 
spoke before they adopted Arabic. To neither 
question have we any answer. The matter is further 
bound up with the cleavage between Eastern and 
Western Early dialects: on the whole the latter 
appear to have been somewhat closer to Old Arabic, 
but it is likely that the real successor of Old Arabic 
were the Kuda‘a dialects, spoken over the same 
area as the former, our knowledge of which is prac- 
tically nil; on the other hand we possess practically 
no epigraphic material from those areas where 
either the Eastern or the Western dialects were 
spoken, and the speech of those regions during the 
Old Arabic period may have been quite different 
from the Old Ar. dialects perpetuated by inscriptions. 


(3) Early Arabic (3rd-6th centuries A.D.) 


Following precedents in the nomenclature of 
English and German, we may give this name to the 
period from the 3rd to the 6th cent. A.D., when 
over a large part of Arabia dialects quite distinct 
from Old Arabic, but approaching Cl. Ar. were 
spoken, and during which Cl. Ar. itself must have 
evolved. 

Outside evidence for this period is scarce, but we 
possess a number of quotations in contemporary 
Jewish sources (partly coll. by A. Cohen, in JOR, 
1912/13, 221-33), including even sentences, e.g. 
Nas? WAM = mab‘ad li-dammatika “make room 
for thy throng” (Midrash Rabba on Canticles, iv, 1). 

This is the period during which hundreds of 
Aramaic loan-words entered the language through 
Christian and Jewish contacts (S. Fraenkel, Aram. 
Fremdwirter im Arvab., 1886); their phonological 
study throws some light on the Arabic of the period. 
Thus there is an older layer where Aram. sh = (>) 
and a younger one where it = (*, due no doubt 
to a sound-change in Arabic (D. H. Miiller, Acts VII 
Or. Congr., 1888, 229-48 ; Brockelmann, Grundr. Vergl. 
Gr., i, 129-30). Other words penetrated during this 
period from South-Arabian (H. Grimme, in ZA, 
1912, 158-68; cf. also F. Krenkow, in WZK M, 1931, 
127-8) and Ethiopic (Néldeke, Neue Beitrdge, 31-66; 
but see Rabin, Ancient West-Arabian, 109, on tabut 
and miskkat) — owing to our restricted knowledge 
of S.-Ar., the two sources cannot always be clearly 
distinguished. Some Persian loan-words, found in 
the Kur’4n and poetry, entered during this period, 
though the great influx of Persian words took place 
in the first Islamic centuries (A. Siddiqi, Studien dber 
a. pers. Fremdworter, 1919). Greek words entered 
mainly via Aramaic, Latin words via Greek and 
Aramaic: thus kinfér < Syr. kanfird < Lat. cen- 
tenarius; mandil < Syr. mandila < Gk. pavd)rn 
(with typical late Gk. soundchange) < Lat. manele. 
Some military terms, e.g. sira? < strata or basr < 
castra (cf., however, Palest. Jew. Aram. kasré) may 
have come directly from Latin. 
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Bibliography: Djawaliki, Mu‘arrab (Sachau), 
1867; Néldeke, Neue Bettrdge, 23-30; A. Jeffery, 
Foreign Vocabulary of the Qur’an, 1938; A. Salonen, 
Alte Substrat- und Kulturwoérter im Arab., 1950 
(= St. Or. Soc. Or. Fennica, xvii, 2). 

It must be assumed that these words originally 
entered some specific dialect area in contact with 
the culture in question and then spread into Cl. Ar. 
We hear of foreign words used only at Medina 
(Rabin, op. cit., 96; Fiick, Arabiya, 10. 

Arab philological literature preserves much 
material about the Early Dialects of Nadjd 
(Tamim, Asad, Bakr, Tayyi?, Kays), Hidjaz and the 
highland area of the South-west (Hudhayl, Azd, 
Yaman), very little about those of other areas. The 
information seems to have been gathered during 
the 2nd-3rd Islamic centuries—when these dialects 
were probably rapidly disintegrating—partly from 
tribesmen in the amsdr; it is distorted by the 
scholastic approach and by the use made of it for 
elucidating difficulties in texts which had nothing 
to do with the dialects cited. Interest in the dialects 
for their own sake developed only late, and many 
data are preserved only in late works whose sources 
we cannot check. 

A sharp cleavage clearly emerges between an 
Eastern group centred on the Persian Gulf, and a 
Western one, including besides the south-western 
and Hidjaz dialects also that of Tayyi’. Within the 
latter the characteristic features are most clearly 
marked in Yaman and Tayyi?, while Hudhayl and 
Hidj4z show evidence of Eastern influence. The 
differences are in rhythm (vowel-elisions and assimil- 
ations in the East), phonetics (e.g. West distinguished 
ad—sounded 6—and é, while in the East both coalesced 
into one @, sounded 22; hamsa was strongly sounded 
in East and even became ‘ayn, but was completely 
elided in the West,) grammar (e.g. Eastern alladhi: 
Western dhi, dhi; E. passive killa: W. kila; E. 
imper. ruddu/i: W. urdud), syntax (e.g. the “Hidjazi 
ma’’?; E, dijd?a(tt) ’r-ridjdlu: W. dja?a ’r-ridjdlu) and 
vocabulary. 

It cannot be determined whether this cleavage 
had but recently developed or was old-inherited; 
the possibility must be taken into account that the 
inhabitants of Arabia had come from different parts 
of the Semitic world and that the common ‘“‘Arabic” 
features were produced by mutual influence or by 
a common substrate after their settlement in Arabia. 

The dialects of Yaman hold a special place: owing 
to the lexica of Ibn Durayd and Nashw4n b. Sad 
information is plentiful, and can be evaluated because 
the modern colloquial here continues the ancient 
dialect (cf. data in C. de Landberg, Datina, 1905-13; 
idem, Glossaire Datinois, 1920-47). The dialect of 
“Himyar’ as described by the philologists was an 
archaic Western Arabic idiom strongly influenced 
by South-Arabian. We possess some rhymes and 
sayings in it, as well as a number of “‘inscriptions” 
(Musnads) forged by Nashw4n and al-Hamdani in 
the belief that the South-Arabian kings of ancient 
Himyar and Saba spoke the language of the 7th-cent. 
A.D. “Himyar’. 

Bibliography: Older literature (to be used 
with caution): G. W. Freytag, Einfiihrung etc., 1861, 
65-125; P. Anastase Marie, in Mash., vi, 529-36; 
Nasif al-Yazidji, in Acts VII Or. Congr., 1888, ii, 
69-104; K. Vollers, Volkssprache, 1906. Modern 
research begins with Sarauw, Die atarab. Dialekt- 
spaltung, ZA, 1908, 31-49; H. Kofler, Reste attarab. 
Dialekte, WZKM, 1940, 61-130, 233-62; 1941, 
52-88, 247-74; 1942, 15-30, 234-56; I. Anis, Al- 
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Lahadjat al-‘Arabiyya, ca. 1946; E. Littmann, B. 

Fac. Ar., 1948, 1-56; C. Rabin, Ancient West- 

Arabian, 1951; K. Petrétek, AvO, 1954, 460-6, 

To the Early Arabic period belong two inscriptions 
in Nabataean characters but practically pure Arabic 
language: One is at Higré (Arabic al-Hidir, now 
Mad@in Salih), northern Hidjaz, dated 267 A.D. 
(M. Lidzbarski, in ZA, 1909, 194-7; Jaussen & 
Savignac, in Rev. Biblique, 1908, 241-50; Chabot, in 
Comptes Rend. Ac. Inscr., 1908 269-72; I. Cantineau, 
Nabatéen, ii, 38), with a line in Thamidic; the other 
the inscription of Imra? al-Kays “king of all Arabs” 
at al-Nam4ra, dated 328 A.D. (R. Dussaud, in Rév. 
Archéol., 1902, 409-21; id., Misston Syrie 
Moyenne, 314; M. Lidzbarski, Ephemeris, ii, 34; 
(Rép. Epigr. Sém., no. 483; Cantineau, ii, 49). M. - 
Hartmann (OLZ 1906, 573; Arab. Frage i, 1908, 501; 
now also Dussaud, Pénétration etc., 64 sqq.) thought 
Imra? al-Kays to have been a king of al-Hira, but 
the language of the inscription is shown to be a 
Western dialect by the pronouns ty fem. sg. demonstr. 
and dha relat. 


(ii) The literary language 
(x) Classical Arabic 


The oldest texts in Arabic script are three graffiti 
on the wall of the temple of Ramm in Sinai, dating 
from ca. 300 A.D. (H. Grimme, Rev. Bibl., 1935, 2703 
1936, 90-5). Christian inscriptions, accompanied by 
Greek versions, are at Zabad, dated 512 A.D. 
(E. Sachau, in Mitth. Pr. Ak. W., 1881, 169-90; id., in 
ZDMG, 1882, 345-52), and at Harran in the Ledja 
dated 568 A.D. (Schréder, in ZDMG, 1884, 34; 
Dussaud, Mission... Syrie Moyenne, 324; Cantineau, 
Nabatéen, ii, 50; on both inscrr. E, Littmann, in 
RSO 1911/12, 193-8). The text of an inscription on 
the church of Hind at al-Hira, about 560 A.D., is 
recorded by Muslim historians (al-Bakri, 364; 
G. Rothstein, Lakmiden, 1899, 24). An undated 
graffito is at Umm al-Djimal (E. Littmann, in ZS, 
1929, 197-204). All four inscriptions in N. Abbott, 
Rise of the North-Arabian Script, 1939, plate I. 

The Christian character of the dated inscriptions 
suggests that the Arabic script was invented by 
Christian missionaries, as were so many Eastera 
alphabets. Abbott (op. cit. 5) localises its invention, 
with much probability, at Hira or Anbar. 

It is probable that at least partial Bible’ trans- 
lations into Arabic existed before Islam. Stylistic 
reminiscences of the Old and New Testaments are 
found in the Kur°an (W. Rudolph, Abhdngighett d. Ki.v. 
Judentum u. Christentum, 1922; T. Andrae, Ursprung 
d. Islams u. d. Christentum, 1926; A. Mingana, Byll, 
J. Rylands Library, 1927, 77-89; Ahrens, in ZDMG, 
1930, 15-68, 148-90). A. Baumstark claimed pre- 
Islamic date for the text of some Arabic Bible MSS 
(Islamica, 1931, 562-75; BZ 1929/30, 350-9; OC, 1934, 
55-66; against this Graf, Gesch. d. Chr.-Avab. Lit., i, 
142-6). There also is a fragment of the Psalms in 
Arabic in Greek characters (Violet, in OLZ, 1901, 
384-403). Examination of this and of two of Baum- 
stark’s texts (B. Levin, Griech.-Arab. Evang. Uebers., 
1938) shows a language slightly deviating from Cl. Ar. 
towards the colloquials. This is typical for Chr.-Arab. 
literature (Graf, Sprachgebrauch d. diteren Chr.-Arab. 
Liter., 1905), for early papyri and for the language 
of scientific writing; it may be early colloquial 
influence, but also a Cl. Ar. not yét standardised by 
grammarians. 

The Arabian Jews are less likely to have partic- 
ipated in the literary formation of Cl. Ar., since _ 
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at that period written translations of the O.T. were 
not being made by Jews (though a Jewish translation 
is mentioned Bukh§rl iii, 198). The Jewish traditions 
in Umayya b. Abi ’l-Salt (J. W. Hirschberg, Jud. «. 
Chr. Lehren.im vor- u. frithislam. Arabien, 1939) and 
in the Kur’4n (cf., e.g., Torrey, Jewish Foundations 
of Islam, 1933; A. Katsh, Judaism in Islam, 1954), 
show all signs of oral transmission. Jews, however, 
used Cl. Ar. before Islam, as e.g Samaw‘al b. ‘Adiya? 
(cf. also I. Guidi, Avabte antéisl., 1921, 145-6; Hirsch- 
berg, Diwan des as-S. 6. ?A., 1931, Introd.), and are 
said to have taught the Muslims to write at Medina 
(Baladburi, Futéh, 473). 

Wellhausen (Reste arab. Heideniums*, 1927, 232) 
plausibly suggested that Cl. Ar. was developed by 
Christians at al-Hira. Muslim tradition names among 
the first persons who wrote Arabic Zayd b. Hamad 
(ca. 500 A.D.) and his son, the poet ‘Adi, both 
Christians of Hira (A ghani*, ii, 100-2). SAdi’s language 
was not considered fully fasit, which may be taken 
as'meaning that Cl. Ar. was still in course of evolu- 
tion. Al-Mufaddal (apud al-Marzub4ni, Muwashshak, 
Cairo 1343, 73) says that ‘Adi drew on many tribal 
dialects, a procedure alleged by other scholars to 
account for the excellence of the Kuraysh dialect. 
This statement gains in substance if we recall that 
nowadays the poetry of settled Arabs is often 
couched in bedouin dialects, and that the oldest 
genuine bits of poetry, those connected with the 
War of Basiis, come from the Euphrates region. The 
court of Hira remained a centre for bedouin poets: 
this helped in developing and unifying the language 
of poetry; its written use at Al-Hira also furthered 
its standardisation. 

As to the origins of that poetical language itself, 
earlier Muslim tradition sought it in various tribes, 
while later scholars, no doubt for theological reasons, 
identified it with the dialect of Kuraysh. This view 
was accepted by Grimme (Mohammed, 1904, 23), 
JFaha Husayn (Al-Adab al-Djahili, 1927), and 
Dhorme (Langues et écritures sémit., 1930, 53). 
Most western scholars agree in seeking its home 
among the bedouins of Nadjd—as did in practice 
the Muslim philologists of the 2nd-4th centuries 
who would only accept Nadjdi bedouins as autho- 
ritative informants. Some believe it to have been 
originally the language of one definite tribe, others 
a compromise between various dialects; others 
again think it acquired some purely artificial 
characteristics. An important feature is its archaic 
character, both in phonetics (it lacks the contractions 
typical for the Eastern Dialects) and in syntax, 
where it keeps alive constructions lost in early 
prose (Bloch, Vers und Sprache im Altarad., 1946). 
It is beyond doubt, however, that in the late 6th 
cent. A.D. it was a purely literary dialect, distinct 
from all spoken idioms and super-tribal. It is today 
often referred to as the “poetical koiné’’. Its conti- 
nuity was assured by the professional reciters, or 
réwis. The language was practically uniform 
throughout Arabia: even allegedly local features 
like the dha Ta@tyya and ma Hidjaziyya occur in 
poetry from outside those regions. There may have 
been differences in the choice of words: Prof. F. 
Krenkow, in a letter to the present writer, suggested 
that northern poets used asad for “lion”, southern 
ones layth. The main differences, as in the case of 
other standard languages, were no doubt in pronun- 
ciation; it is interesting that Abu ’l-Aswad al- 
Dv’ali of ‘Abd al-Kays chose from thirty men an 
‘Abkasi as the one with the best pronunciation (al- 
Anbari, Nushka, 11) and the Hidjazi ‘Uthm4n thought 


a Hudghali the best person to dictate to a scribe 
(Gesch. 4. Qor., iii, 2). It is, however, likely that some 
regionalisms and archaisms in the poems were 
eliminated by editors, for it is not rare to find that 
a verse is quoted by a grammarian for some pecu- 
liarity which is absent in the diwan of the poet, the 
verse being slightly recast. 

Bibliography: K. Vollers, in ZA, 1897, 125-39; 
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181-90; J. H. Kramers, Taal van den Koran, 1940; 
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mann, Handbuch d. Orientalistik, iii/2/3, 1954, 214-73 

Rabin, Ancient West-Arabian, 1951, ch. iii; idem, 

in Stud. Isl., 1955, 19-37. 

Our sources for the investigation of Cl. Ar. proper 
are: (1) pre-Islamic and early Islamic poetry; (2) the 
Kur’an; (3) the official correspondence of Muhammad 
and the first caliphs, as recorded by historians, and 
the early papyri; (4) the Hadith; (5) the prose 
portions of the Ayyam al-‘Arab. 

Utilisation of pre-Islamic poetry for the study of 
Arabic would, of course, be pointless if we were to 
reject all these poems as forged, as did A. Mingana 
(Odes and Psalms of Solomon, ii, 1920, 125) and 
D. S. Margoliouth (in JRAS, 1925, 415-49)—TJaha 
Husayn, who in a@l-Adad al-Diahili rejects most of 
them, admits at least those by Hidjazis as genuine—, 
though even then the language of the earlier Islamic 
poets would still be evidence of a bedouin tradition 
distinct from the Kur?an. 

In assessing the language of the Kur’an, we must 
distinguish between the consonantal skeleton, unal- 
tered since the revision under ‘Uthman, and the 
vowels, inserted considerably later. The genuine 
Kur’a4n spelling (Gesch. d. Qor., iii, 19-57)—unfor- 
tunately ‘“‘corrected” in the Fliigel edition—differs 
in some respects from the current orthography; the 
difference was already felt in the time of Malik b. 
Anas (al-Suyiti, Itkén, naw‘, 76/2). Some of these 
peculiarities are no doubt pure spelling archaisms 
(e.g. the omission of alif when = 4), others probably 
represent grammatical deviations (P. Schwarz, in 
ZA, 1915/6, 46-59), not always amenable to inter- 


pretation, e.g. 23 for tatakattalu, which some 


Readers pronounce takkatialu, others takattalu. The 
diacritic points and vowels differ according to the 
kivaat [g.v.]. Readers differ not only in interpreting 
the polysemous consonantal outline, but also in 
grammar and pronunciation. Some readings agree, 
or are said by commentators to agree, with Early 
Dialects (cf. Hammida, al-Kiva@at wa’l-Lahadjat, 
1948), others resemble the colloquials. 

In 1906 K. Vollers (Volkssprache u. Schriftsprache 
tm alten Arabien) asserted that these colloquial 
readings represented the townsman’s speech of 
Muhammad, while the fasdha of the official, 
“canonical” reading systems was the result of a 
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revision in accordance with bedouin language. This 
theory found little acceptance; it has partly been 
revived by P. Kahle (in Goldsiher Memorial Volume, 
i, 1948, 163-82, etc.) who sees in a saying of al- 
Farra? promising reward to those reciting the K. 
with ¢¥4b support for Vollers’ view that the original 
Kur’4n had no 1‘rab. Fiick (Arabiya, 2-3) cites 
verses which would have been ambiguous without 
tab; the dialect variants prove that Readers 
sometimes did not have command of Cl. Ar. or 
were slovenly. There is thus no proof for a revision 
by adding +a, though we know of another revision: 
the introduction of the hamza into a spelling based 
on its absence. We learn, however, that the hamza 
sign was added later than the vowels and at first 
written in a different colour (al-Dani, al-Nukat 
(Pretzl), (133-4) and there was opposition to it 
(TA, iii, 553), while we hear of no hesitation with 
regard to i‘vdb. 

As far as we can see, the language of the Kur?4n 
stands somewhere between the poetical standard 
koiné and the Hidjazi dialect. A slightly different 
mixture of the same elements marks the style of 
the Meccan poet ‘Umar b. Abi Rabi‘a (P. Schwarz, 
Diwan des U. b. A.R., iv, 1909). Either their command 
of the ‘Arabiyya was not perfect, or. Muhammad 
used Meccan dialect, but was influenced by the 
Cl, Ar. used by the kdhins or soothsayers (Brockel- 
mann, in Handb. d. Orient., iii/2/3, 216)—not of the 
poets whom he detested—, or there existed already 
before Muhammad a Meccan variety of Cl. Ar., 
used perhaps in writing (¢.g., commercial accounts 
and letters) and public speaking. The differences 
from the poetical language may be partly due to 
the needs of prose expression; here, too, some of the 
developments may well antedate Muhammad. 

Bibliography: Néldeke, Sprache d. Korans, 
in Neue Bettraége, 1-30, trsl. by G. H. Bousquet as 
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The language of Hadith, especially in dialogue, 
often deviates from Cl. Ar., mostly in the direction 
of colloquial Arabic, but sometimes in that of the 
Hidj4zi dialect. In traditions invented about roo AH 
such features may show, at best, that at that time 
amore “popular” variety of Cl. Ar. existed (cf. our 
remarks above on Christian Arabic), but in fact the 
earliest recordings of traditions, in Ibn Wahb and 
Malik, are much freer from these peculiarities: 
unless we assume that they corrected the style of 
the texts they noted down, we must admit the 
likelihood that these stylistic artifices were intro- 
duced later in order to create ‘atmosphere’. The 
value of H. for linguistic research is thus a complex 
problem. 

The language of the Ayyam al-‘Arab, which were 
handed down by philologists, shows only few 
aberrant features (W. Caskel, in Jslamica, 1931, 43). 

Cl. Ar. had an extremely rich vocabulary, due 
partly to the bedouin’s power of observation and 
partly to poetic exuberance; some of the wealth may 
be due to dialect mixture. It was not rich in forms 
or constructions, but sufficiently flexible to survive 
the adaptation to the needs of a highly urbanised 
and articulate culture without a disruption of its 
structure. 
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Already in Pre-Islamic Arabia, the koinme had to 
be learnt, and the men who preserved and taught 
it, the rdwis, were ready when the need arose for 
non-Arabs to acquire it under the Umayyads and 
Abbasids. Abu ’l-Aswad ad-Du’ali and Khalil. b. 
Ahmad belonged to that class, but they were soon 
joined by men who had inherited the habits of 
thinking taught in the Hellenistic Schools of Rhetoric, 
and who systematised the traditional lore of the 
rawis and applied the science thus created not only 
to poetry but also to the Kur’4n, harmonising 
wherever the texts “deviated” from the rules. 
Before turning into the Literary Arabic of the 
Islamic period, Cl. Ar. thus underwent a process of 
sifting and systematisation, with subsequent refur- 
bishing of the old sources, poetry and Kur’4n, 
according to the new stricter standards. 

Bibliography: (see J. Fiick, Arab. Studien, 
in Europa vom 12. bis...19. Jahrh., Beitrdgé sur 
Arabistik, Leipzig 1944, 85-253). 

The history of the European study of Arabic 
is at first one of increasingly effective utilisation 
of the Arab philologists’ work. The first grammars, 
by Postel (1538) and Erpenius (1613), were based 
on late school manuals. The first systematically 
to use older and more advanced Arabic works 
was S, de Sacy (1810). C. P. Caspari (1848) was based 
on Zamakhshari; in the 3rd edition of W. Wright’s 
translation (1896 and reprints) this base is much 
enlarged. D. Vernier (1891-2) utilized Sibawayh; 
M. S. Howell (1880-1911) digested all Arab gram- 
marians. In lexicography, the evolution goes from 
Raphelengius (1613) and Giggeius (1632, based on 
the Kdmius of al-Firtzabadi), via Golius (1653, 
based on the Sahah of al-Djawhari) to E. W. Lane’s 
gigantic translation and rearrangement of the TA 
(1883-93; parts 6-8, ed. by S. Lane Poole, are less 
useful) and the practical dictionaries of Belot and 
Hava, based on LA. 

In its second stage, European scholarship 
attempted to improve on the achievements of 
the Arabs by direct reference to texts and in- 
dependent analysis. In grammar, the process 
begins with H. L. Fleischer’s notes on S. de Sacy 
(Kleinere Schriften i-ii, 1886-8); further of special 
importance Th. Néldeke, Zur Gramm. d. klasstschen 
Arabisch, SBAk. Wien, 1897, ii; H. Reckendogf, 
Syntaktische Verhdlinisse d. Avab., 1895-8; id., 
Arabische Syntax, 1921; C. Brockelmann, Grundy. 
ad. vergl. Gramm. ii, 1913; M. Gaudefroy-Demom- 
bynes and R. Blachére, Gramm. de lV Arabe Clas- 
sigue, 1937. In lexicography, the principal fault 
of the Arab works is that—apart from some 
specialist vocabularies and’ al-Fayyimi’s Misbéh 
al-Munir—they largely neglect the post-classical 
accretions to the language. Texts were utilised 
already by G. W. Freytag (1830-7) and A. de 
Biberstein-Kazimirski (1860). In spite of the Sup- 
plément of R. Dozy (1881), the Additions of E. 
Fagnan (1923), the glossaries added to the Leiden 
Tabari edn. (1901) and vols. iv, v, viii of the BGA, 
etc., the vocabulary of medieval Arabic is still 
far from fully recorded. I. Krachkovsky, Neustadt 
and Shusser (1947), and H. Wehr (1952) deal with 
modern Arabic. Yet even for Cl. Ar. there is still 
much work to be done. Some gaps are closed by 
glossaries with editions of poems, e.g. that of 4, 
Miiller to Ndéldeke’s Delectus etc. (1890), A. A, 
Bevan toC. J. Lyall’s edn. of the Mufaddaliy yat (ii, 
1924), and those added by Ch. Lyall to ‘Abid and 
‘Amir b. Tufail (1913) and F. Krenkow to Tufail 
and Tirimmdah (1927). The Hebrew University of 
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Jerusalem has prepared a card-index concordance 
to Pre-Islamic poetry. Publication is planned at 
Cairo of the lexicon of A. Fischer; the edition by 
jJ. Kraemer of Ndéldeke’s Belegwirterbuch (incor- 
porating collections by Bevan and others) began 
in 1952. No scientific dictionary exists as yet for 
the Kur’4n, those by F. Dieterici (1881) and 
Penrice (1873) being unsatisfactory. 
(C. Rain) 


(2) Early Middle Arabic 


The Arabic literary language has been academically 
standardised since the 3rd/gth and 4th/roth cen- 
turies. Its grammar, syntax, vocabulary and literary 
usages were clearly defined after systematic and 
laborious research. Since that time and down to 
the present it has had a continuous and uninterrupted 
existence. Although every Arabic-speaking country 
has developed its own colloquial language for every- 
day life, they have all continued to use the standard 
literary language for purposes of writing. 

The scholars of the early centuries of Islam—-who 
were responsible for that remarkable achievement 
of linguistic standardisation—made their starting 
point the historically authentic text of the Kur’4n 
which described itself as a ‘Clear Arabic Book”, and 
which was recorded, put together, and officially 
circulated in the rst/7th century. Collections of the 
traditions, epistles and speeches of the Prophet; 
sayings and speeches of the Caliphs and the famous 
orators of the early Islamic period, and anthologies 
of Arabic poetry were also used as references and 
textual examples of the literary language. But the 
greatest efforts of the scholars in the z2nd/8th, 
3rd/gth and 4th/roth centuries were directed towards 
the collecting, reviving and verifying what was still 
kept in the memories of rawis and bedouins of pre- 
Islamic literature. The poetry as well as proverbs 
and speeches of the last hundred and fifty years of 
the djahiliyya period were collected, studied and 
commented upon, and were used as explanations of 
Kur’anic usages and as proofs of linguistic and 
literary correctness. 

The assumption on which this work of recon- 
struction and standardisation was built was the 
identity of pre-Islamic and post-Islamic literary 
language. This assumption is borne out by many 
historical and literary data. The Kur’4n claimed to 
have spoken to the Arabs in their own tongue as 
was God’s way with every Divine mission (“We have 
Never sent any messenger except in his people’s 
tongue’; xiv, 4). When the Arabs heard the Kur?4n 
they understood it, appreciated its literary excellen- 
ces, and were greatly struck by its superior eloquence 
(Ibn Hisham, Cairo 1914, I, 201, 216-7). 

Many references could be quoted to strengthen 
the claim to authenticity of what was retrieved of 
the djahiliyya poetry, and the identity of its con- 
struction, style and language with the text of the 
Kur’4n and the manner of composition of post- 
Islamic poetry. The second fact upon which historical 
réferences are agreed is that the djéhiliyya poetry 
as it has been collected and handed down to us was 
recited and appreciated all over Arabia. The poetic 
language heard in the courts of the Lakhmids in 
al-Hira and the Ghassanids in Syria was the same 
as that heard and applauded in Nadjd and Hidjaz. 

Claims for priority in evolving the literary language 
were advanced for different tribes. A statement often 
quoted in Islamic books advances the theory that 
pre-Islamic poetry began in Rabi‘a with Muhalhil; 
then shifted to Kays where the two Nabighas and 
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Zuhayr flourished, and finally reached Tamim where 
it remained till the days of Islam (al-Mushtr, II, 
476, 477). Light on the subject may be sought in 
the many attempts at explaining the tradition “The 
Kur’4n was revealed in seven ahruf (tongues or 
languages)’’. According to Ibn ‘Abbas those were 
the seven dialects of Upper Haw4zin and Lower 
Tamim. This may be taken to mean that these seven 
dialects, being the clearest and the most eloquent, 
contributed largely to the formation of the literary 
language (al-Suyiati, al-Itkan*, Cairo 1935, 47). Al- 
TJabari raises the question as to whether the Kur?4n 
was revealed in all or some only of the Arab dialects, 
and uses the tradition referred to above to argue 
that the Kur?4n was revealed in some only (seven) 
as the Arab dialects were too numerous to count. 
(Tafsir, Cairo 1323, I, 15). 

The second stage in the development and spread 
of literary Arabic begins with the rise of Islam. The 
new religion chose to make its challenge to the 
poetically-minded Arabs through a literary composi- 
tion. The new Holy Book, by its excellence, proved 
to the Arabs as miraculous as the turning of a stick 
into a snake, or the healing of the sick was to former 
peoples. The whole revolution in the life, belief and 
practical philosophy of the Arabs was embodied in 
the chapters of this new Book. From the beginning 
of its revelation it was being learnt by heart by the 
Muslims and recorded in writing by the special 
scribes employed by the Prophet (al-Djahshiy4rt, 
al-Wuzara? wa ’l-Kuttab, ed. Sakka and others, 
Cairo 1938). 

The general practice was that a Muslim would 
learn a few verses (ten for example) and would not 
exceed them until he knew their meaning and 
followed their precepts in practical life (al-fabari, 
Diami‘ al-Bayan, I, 27, 28). It was not long before 
a group of companions (e.g. Ibn ‘Abbas. Ibn Mas‘iad, 
‘Ikrima, and Ali) became specialists in the inter- 
pretation of the Kur°’anic text. Thus a new branch 
of literary and linguistic learning started which 
became later an important factor in the standard- 
isation of literary Arabic. But there was another 
important aspect of Kurdnic reading which had 
some bearing on the development of literary Arabic, 
namely the variants which caused concern to many 
a faithful believer. 

The danger of this variation in the reading of the 
Kur?anic text was removed only by the preparation 
of standard copies at the command of the third 
Caliph, ‘Uthm4n (see KUR?AN), 

Thus the first and foremost Islamic literary work 
in the Arabic language became the most authentic 
model for literary usage. Wherever the Islamic 
faith went in its rapid spread, it carried with it this 
religious and literary constitution. Every believer 
learnt part -or all, of it by heart, and was influenced 
in his literary activities by its diction and modes 
of expression. 

Many of the variant readings of the Kur7an, 
however, were preserved to us through the Kirdat 
literature and have proved valuable in the recon- 
struction of Arabic dialects. 

The Kur’4n had, yet, another aspect in which it 
influenced the course of the literary language, 
namely its miraculous unsurpassable excellence. The 
literary Arab celebrities admitted impotence before 
its challenge, and Muslims down the ages looked up 
to it as their literary guide and linguistic authority. 
The study of the secrets of Kur’anic eloquence 
(t°djaz) has given Arabic literary criticism a special 
approach and a wealth of material (see M. Khala- 
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fallah, Quranic Studies as an Important Factor in 
the Development of Arabic Literary Criticism, Faculty 
of Arts’ Bulletin, Alexandria 1953). 

During the Prophet’s life-time and some time 
after, poetical activities among the Arabs gave way 
to the propagation of the new faith by word and by 
sword. Some devout Muslims found better occupation 
in learning the Kur?4n and pondering on the beauty 
of its style, others joined the invading Muslim 
armies in Syria, ‘Irak and Persia. The art of public 
speaking, for a period, took the place of the art of 
poetry. The literary language now was turning more 
and more into a language of religious guidance, 
moral uplifting and legislation for the new order. 
New shades of meaning and literary usages began 
to develop within the framework of the pre-Islamic 
literary language. ‘‘The Arabs in their djahiliyya 
days”, says Ibn Faris, “had inherited from their 
ancestors a heritage of dialects, literature, rituals 
and sacrificial practices. But when Islam came 
conditions changed, religious beliefs were discarded, 
practices abolished, some linguistic terms were 
shifted from one usage to another, because of matters 
added, commandments imposed, and rules esta- 
plished”. (Examples of these changes are given by 
as-Suyiti, Ibn Khdalawayh, al-Tha‘alibi and Ibn 
Durayd, see, al-Muzhir, i, 294, 295, 296, 298, 301, 
302). 

Thus the second stage in the development of the 
Arabic literary language has brought in new im- 
portant factors, religious and social, and introduced 
many necessary linguistic changes. But that was not 
all. The scene was considerably widening and 
shifting. The Arabs were no longer contained in 
their Peninsula, but were spreading out with the 
rapidly sweeping conquests of Islam. Wherever they 
went they carried with them not only their new 
Arabic Holy Book with its polished and appealing 
language, but they carried also their tribal linguistic 
characteristics, and their traditionally inherited 
literature (poetry, proverbs, narratives, and oratorial 
speeches) which they stored in their memories. 

These conquests were an important factor in the 
process of Arab linguistic unification. Several of the 
big invading armies were composed of mixtures of 
tribes, many of whom were accompanied by their 
women and children. Thus a good deal of inter- 
mixing and intermarriage between the tribes took 
place in the conquered cities. Newly established 
settlements—such as al-Kiifa—had in them elements 
from North as well as from South-Arabia, and from 
Hidjaz as well as from Nadjd. 

The Arabs were now passing from the tribal stage 
to the stage of cities and countries. Their social 
units were no longer tribal, but urban, as in Basra 
or Kifa, and regional, as in Syria or Egypt. This 
new regrouping of the Arabs must have reduced 
considerably the differences of the dialects, and 
reinforced the unifying processes already begun in 
pre-Islamic times. 

With those conquests, Arabic was now spreading 
to new non-Arab territories. Its fortunes in the 
different units of the vast Islamic empire were 
varied. In some countries like Syria and Egypt it 
became—and is still at the present time—the 
national language of the country. In others like 
Persia it remained for a few centuries the language 
of culture, but with time it gave way to the native 
Persian language. The story of this spread in its 
early stages, and the emergence of the colloquial 
languages in the Arabic-speaking countries is a long 
and interesting one. (See, S. Faysal, al-Mudjtama‘at 





al-Islamiyya, Cairo 1952, Vol. 11). The spread and 
establishment of Arabic in some countries as a 
national language was aided by various factors. In 
Syria Arab elements had already settled, Arabic 
poetry had been welcomed at the Ghassanids’ courts, 
and many of the inhabitants spoke Aramaic, a 
kindred language. In ‘Irak, too, Arab tribes had 
already settled from pre-Islamic times, and .an 
Arab state had established itself in al-Hira. In 
those regions of ‘Irak where Persian was prevalent, 
the long-established neighbourhood of Arabs and 
Persians paved the way for the conquering language. 
Some Persian kings—such as Bahram Gir—are 
said to have been brought up in the Arabic courts 
and to have composed Arabic poetry. H. C. Woolner 
(in Language in History and Politics) states that 
Persian was influenced in the seventh century A,D. 
by a strong Aramaic current which prepared the 
way for the spread of Arabic. Another form of that 
influence came through Syriac which occupied .an 
important position as a cultural medium in Persia. 

In Egypt, Greek had been, since Ptolemaic times, 
the language of culture, politics, administration, and 
later of the Church, while Coptic was the vehicle for 
daily intercourse among the population. Yet the 
adoption of classical Arabic as a state language, and 
of colloquial Arabic as a conversational medium 
among the Egyptians was accomplished within a 
century after the conquest. Authorities state that 
Coptic disappeared almost completely after that 
period from most parts of Egypt, and could only 
be found among the scholars who specialised in 
studying it (A. Amin, Fadjr al-Islam*, 259). When 
Islam entered North Africa it found three languages 
there; Latin, which was the language of admini- 
stration and culture; a mixed language composed 
of Greek, Latin and semitic elements which was 
bequeathed by Carthage; and Berber in the in- 
terior of the country. Arabic became the dominant 
language in the cities through the spread of the new 
religion and the arrival of wave after wave of 
Arab settlers. The Berber language, however resisted 
the spread of Arabic in its strongholds in the interior. 

These conquests, then acted as carriers of Arabic 
both as a literary and as a colloquial language in 
many different lands. As many Arabs migrated to 
these new territories, taking their language with 
them, so did great numbers of non-Arabs migrate 
in the opposite direction; many as slaves and 
clients (mawali), and they settled in the big Arab 
centres of Mecca, Medina, al-Basra and al-Kifa. 
They naturally adopted Arabic as their medium of 
intercourse, and some of them mastered literary 
Arabic and became famous writers and poets. 
Some of the Persian mawdéli found in the two capitals 
of Hidjaz a fertile soil for their music and singing. 
Thus a movement of interaction between Arabs and 
non-Arabs was taking place all through the Islamic 
empire during the 1st/7th century. This movement 
produced a great civilisation which became known 
as Arab-Islamic civilisation. The contribution of the 
conguered races to this civilisation consisted in 
culture, learning, and administration, while the 
purely Arabian contribution lay in the linguistic and 
the religious fields. The ancient Aramaic and Iranian 
cultures, under the aegis of the Caliphate, were woven 
into a new pattern and expressed through the medium 
of the Arabic tongue. Arabic was thus invigorated 
by new elements of ideas and images, stimulated 
with fresh conceptions of excellence and eloquence, 
and enriched even with a new vocabulary. Persian, 
in particular, was responsible for the introduction 
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of new terms in the fields of luxury, ornaments, 
handicrafts, fine arts, government administration, 
and public registers (A. Amin, Fadjr al-Islam, 
Section iii). (M. KHALAFALLAH) 


(3) Middle Arabic 


The creation of an Arabic Empire stretching at 
the height of its power from the Pyrenees and the 
Atlantic to the shores of the Sir Darya and the 
Indus had far-reaching consequences on the develop- 
ment of the Arabic language. Arabic, hitherto 
spoken in Arabia proper and its immediate neigh- 
bourhood, went with the Muslim armies to the 
farthest ends of the far-flung empire. Life in camp 
and on expedition brought men of different tribes into 
close contact and the vicinity of the tribal quarters 
(kAttat) in the great cities soon led to a levelling of 
their dialects. In addition to these dialects, some 
forms of interdialectal speech were in existence, 
notably the language of oratory used by the tribal 
spokesman (khafib) in his harangues, and the poetical 
language, both of which had been cultivated in pre- 
Islamic days and were now enriched by the language 
of the Kur’4n. The poetical language was charac- 
terised by certain pecularities of metre and rhyme, 
vocabulary and phraseology, figures of speech and 
imagery inherited from the ancient bards, but 
otherwise it was presumably still close to the 
language of everyday conversation; verses were 
still improvised on the spur of the moment, nor did 
their understanding require any sort of education 
on the part of their hearers. 

It is only in the latter half of the first century that 
we find new linguistic traits in the love-poetry of the 
Hidjiz. These poets, whose surroundings gave them 
leisure to reflect upon their emotional experiences, 
felt the conventions of bedouin poetry inadequate 
for their purposes and began to use the conversational 
style of the new aristocracy, which was modified 
by the Hidj4zi dialect as well as by the exigencies of 
settled city-life (see Paul. Schwarz, Der Diwan des 
“Umar b. abi Rabi‘a, iv, 1909, 94-172). 

In the new provinces—except perhaps Syria— 
the Arabs were considerably outnumbered by the 
indigenous population who continued to use their 
mother-tongues, but had in their dealings with 
government to adapt themselves to the idiom of the 
conquerors, though at the beginning they used some 
sort of makeshift language. Then there were those 
non-Muslims who had been taken prisoner and 
were brought into the houses and harems of their 
Arab masters. They quickly adopted Arabic and 
as a rule embraced Islam. Many of them or their 
descendants were freed from bondage and played as 
freedmen (mawali) an important réle in the economic 
life of the empire, especially in the cities where they 
formed the bulk of the population. They spoke 
Arabic with many alterations, due partly to the 
influence of the language of their forebears, partly 
to the dialect of their Arab patrons and neighbours, 
and last but not least to the rapid changes in their 
economic and social environment. These widely 
differing idioms were the forerunners of the Middle- 
Arabic local dialects, which were spoken by the 
lower classes in the towns of the various provinces. 
They were characterised by a simplified pronuncia- 
tion; the glottal stop was dropped; &, voiced in 
bedouin speech became voiceless; emphatic and non- 
emphatic sounds and also gad and 3a? were confused; 
in the areas where Aramaic was formerly dominant, 
the interdental spirants were replaced by the cor- 
responding occlusives. But the most telling feature 


of Middle Arabic was the weakening and loss of the 
short final vowels and along with it the abandon- 
ment of the desinential inflexion (#%@b), which had. 
momentous consequences for the structure of the 
language (J. Cantineau, Bulletin de la société lingu- 
istique, 1952, 112). The old system of inflexion fell 
into disuse; cases, status, moods were no longer 
distinguished. Their functions had to be taken over 
by word order, periphrastic expressions, and other 
means common in languages of an analytical type. 
Middle-Arabic was also adopted by the Christians 
of Palestine, Syria, and Mesopotamia and by the 
oriental Jews, and from the 2nd/8th century 
onwards used by them for literary purposes, whilst 
with the Arab Muslims the classical language 
remained the proper medium for literary activities. 
In this appreciation of the language of the Kur?dn 
and of the ancient Arabic poetry they were followed 
by the mawdali, who from the first tried to conform 
to the higher standards of Arabic and were already 
in the 1st/7th century contributing to Arabic poetry 
(e.g. Ziyad al-A‘djam). By the end of the 1st/7th 
century the mawali felt the necessity for some sort 
of training in the classical language, thus giving an 
impetus to the beginnings of grammatical studies, 
whilst the Arabs grew apprehensive of unidiomatic 
speech and realized the necessity for preserving the 
purity of their language. 

Once taken up by the mawdii, the classical language 
survived the downfall of the Umayyad dynasty and. 
continued to be the medium of Islamic culture 
throughout the Muslim world, not only in those 
provinces where Arabic was dominant or gaining 
ground but even in countries where it was never to 
gain a firm footing. In the schools of Basra and 
Kifa the rules of the ““arabiyya’” were standardised 
according to the idioms of those bedouins who were 
credited with the purest language. This standard 
language was used at court and in good society, and 
to master it was one of the first accomplishments. 
of a man of letters or learning. Its application to 
literary purposes shows a great variety of types. 
All narratives referring to Arabic and bedouin life 
(e.g. the amthal al-‘Arab, ayyam al-‘Arab, but also 
the maghdazi and the siva) preserved to some extent 
the uncouth originality and artless naiveté of the 
old language. In the literature of Aadith (traditions) 
and /tkk (jurisprudence) the social and economic 
changes left their marks on the vocabulary, phrase- 
ology, and even morphology. Of a quite different 
type is the language of the secular prose-writers of 
the early SAbbasid period (e.g. Ibn al-Mukaffa‘). Here 
the changes in Muslim society brought about by 
the ascendancy of the non-Arab races, the pre- 
Islamic heritage and the revival of Oriental Helle- 
nism, took full effect. It is polished, lucid, flexible 
and well adapted to the expression of thought in a 
precise manner; its vocabulary, though lacking the 
exuberant abundance of the bedouin language (as 
witnessed e.g. by the urdjuza-poetry), is rich and 
expressive, and its grammatical structure free from 
the cumbersome overgrowth of nominal and verbal 
forms so conspicuous in the bedouin language. The 
same simplicity and smoothness is found also in the 
verses of the so-called “modern” (mukdath) poets 
of the same period (e.g. Abu ’l-‘Atahiya), although 
in poetry as a rule the imitation of the old patterns 
has always been closest. 

On the language of every-day life and the dialects 
spoken by the different strata of Muslim society 
during this period very little is known. How com- 
plicated the linguistic situation had grown by the 
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end of the 2nd/8th century we can gather from 
occa ional remarks of al-Djahiz (165-255) not only 
about the correct language of true bedouins, its 
gradual corruption through the vicinity of towns 
and intercourse with the peasantry, about the 
patois of the lower orders, the cant of pedlars, the 
argot of beggars, the technical terms of trades and 
professions, but also about mispronunciation and 
faulty speech on the one hand and euphemism and 
mannerism on the other. 

These divergent tendencies soon affected the 
written language. The translators and scientists who 
made the legacy of Greek philosophy, medicine, 
mathematics, and other sciences accessible to the 
Muslim world, enriched the vocabulary considerably 
by innumerable technical terms. But they were often 
Christians (e.g. Hunayn b. Ishak) or Jews, and had 
neither a good grounding in Arabic grammar nor 
any aptitude for literary perfection and accom- 
plished style. Their translations, therefore, show as 
a rule some Middle Arabic features (see G. Berg- 
strasser, Hunain b. Ishak und seine Schule, Leiden 
1913, 28-53). 

The decline of the ‘Abbasid power and the ascen- 
dancy of the Turkish soldiery in the course of the 
3rd/9th century led to a general lowering of the 
standards of education; even the court-language no 
longer preserved its former purity but became 
marred by vulgarisms. About the year 300/912 the 
classical language ceased to be used in the con- 
versation of good society, in the law-courts and 
colleges, and froze into a literary idiom; to stick to 
the rules of the i‘rab was considered a sign of pedantry 
and affectation. At the same time the former 
enthusiasm for the bedouins began to wane, and 
their language—the dialects of which had in the 
meantime undergone many changes—was no longer 
looked upon as the best representative of Arabic 
speech. The classical language was spoken only 
on solemn occasions, otherwise its use was restricted 
to the domain of literature. Here its application was 
mainly a problem of style. Henceforward the term 
‘arabiyya meant an unalterable system of words, 
phrases, grammatical forms and syntactical struc- 
tures, which was strictly regulated by the rules of 
grammarians and lexicographers and could not—at 
least theoretically—be improved upon. In applying 
this artistic language to his theme—which in its 
turn he had to select from a limited number of 
topics (ma‘ani)—an author had a choice between 
different styles, differing in the employment of 
rhyme, rhythm, figures of speech and other embel- 
lishments. But once he had chosen his theme and its 
style he was committed to the traditional patterns 
(see G. E. von Grunebaum, The Aesthetic Foundation 
of Arabic Literature, Comparative Literature, 1952, 
323-40). It is for this reason that a writer had not 
only to possess a thorough knowledge of the intri- 
cacies of Arabic grammar and lexicography, but had 
also to study and learn by heart the best pieces of 
classical prose and poetry (though the question as 
to what authors were of classical rank was often 
hotly debated). In these circumstances the ‘arabiyya 
was bound to become a learned medium and its 
study was cultivated by Arabs and non-Arabs alike. 
The non-Arab races contributed even some of the 
best prose-writers (e.g. al-Kh”4razmi, and Badi‘ al- 
Zaman) and philologists (e.g. Aba Hilal al-‘Askari). 
High literature was the privilege of an élite and 
required sometimes a commentary either by the 
author (e.g. Abu ’l-‘Ala? al-Ma‘arri) or by his 
admirers (e.g. al-Mutanabbi) in order that it might 
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be understood by the hearers. Occasionally vulgarisms 
were used for artistic purposes (in mwashshak, 
zadjal) and even the argot of the beggars and 
swindlers was made use of by Abu Dulaf in his al- 
Kasida al-Sdsadniyya; but on the whole the vocabu- 
lary of high literature was choice and exquisite. 

These high standards, however, were required in 
high poetry and ornate prose only. In the other 
branches of literature there is a great variety in 
language and style. Often it is only the preface 
which is written in rhymed prose and in choice 
wording, whilst the bulk of the book betrays the 
Middle-Arabic character of the author’s speech. In 
books written for practical purposes the technical 
terms of the subject had to be used. If the author 
had no proper knowledge of the grammar, faulty 
speech was unavoidable; the worst example is 
perhaps the Kitab ‘Adja@ 1b al-Hind by Buzurg b. 
Shabriyar al-Ramhurmuzi written after 342/953 (Le 
Livre des Merveilles de V Inde, éd. par P. A. van der 
Lith et L. M. Devic, Leiden 1883-6). It is full of 
vulgarisms (see de Goeje’s remarks in van der Lith’s 
edition, 205), some of which are common in Middle- 
Arabic whilst others are probably due to the author’s 
non-Arab mother-tongue and his profession. 

These disrupting tendencies were fostered by the 
disintegration of the ‘Abbasid empire. Already in 
375/985 al-Makdisi could in his description of the 
Muslim world attempt to characterise each coun- 
try by the peculiarities of its language. It appears 
from his account that in his days in all Arabic- 
speaking countries the conversational language of 
the upper classes had suffered considerably under 
the inroads of local dialects and that the most 
correct Arabic was heard in the Eastern (Iranian) 
countries where much attention was paid to the 
study of grammar. 

Already in the days of al-Makdisi the increasing 
independence of the Samanid dynasty led to the 
revival of New-Persian literature, which had 
momentous consequences on the position of Arabic 
as the Islamic language in the Eastern regions. 
Outside the Arabic-speaking world, Arabic was in 
the dominions of the Saldjiks gradually superseded 
by New-Persian not only as the language of court, 
society, diplomacy and administration, but also in 
poetry, belles-lettres and other branches of secular 
—and later on even religious—literature. At the same 
time the rise of independent dynasties in the Arabic- 
speaking countries gave a new impetus to the 
development of the dialects spoken in their dominions 
and increased the already existing tension between 
literary language and colloquial. Thus the picture of 
the Arabic language as reflected in the literature 
of the Saldjik period (5th/11th-7th/13th centuries) 
is of a bewildering complexity. There are master- 
pieces of ornate prose, written in a faultless style 
like the Makamdat of al-Hariri (d. 516/1122), which 
could be appreciated only by a small group of con- 
noisseurs. In high poetry the imitation of the time- 
honoured patterns continued, but some poets 
succeeded in modernising the poetical diction by 
adapting it to the conversational style of their 
contemporaries, e.g. Baha? al-Din Zuhayr (d. 656/ 
1253). Others even made use of the local dialects, 
e.g. Ibn Kuzman (d. 555/1160) and Ibn Daniyal 
(c. 693/1294). Usama b. Munkidh (d. 584/1188) com- 
posed verses in the conventional fashion, but his 
famous memoirs are written in an unpretentious 
style which savours of the dialect of Syria. Some 
grammarians grew lenient in admitting expressions 
which were formerly excluded from correct speech, 
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whilst others, like Ibn Ya‘ish (d. 643/1245) (see 
G. Jahn in the preface to his edition, i, 10-12) wrote 
in a slovenly style, without regard for the rules of 
grammar they were expounding. In ordinary prose, 
offences against grammar are rather the rule than 
the exception, as witnessed by the works of Yakit 
(d. 626/1229) (see Wiistenfeld in vol. v, 58-65 of his 
edition) and al-Kazwini (d. 682/1283) (see Wiisten- 
feld in vol. ii, ix of his edition). Works written outside 
the Arabic-speaking countries sometimes betray the 
fact that their authors had not a full command over 
the language; Persian (and later Turkish) writers 
e.g. Ibn al-Mudjawir (d. 690/1291) (see Léigren, Arab. 
Texte zur Kenntnis der Stadt Aden im Mitielalter, ii/2, 
21) were apt to disregard the differences of gender, 
the concord of gender and number, and the rules 
concerning the article. There are further works of a 
popular character, such as the epic romances (e.g. 
the Sivat ‘Antar, Sirat Bani Hilal), the Maghdazi- 
legends (e.g. by Abu ’l-Hasan al-Bakri, c. 693/1294) 
and the mystic poems of the religious orders; they 
were destined for: the edification and entertainment 
of the middle and lower classes and were therefore 
written in a rather vulgar language and style. 
Similar vulgarisms are found in the writings of the 
Druzes (see de Sacy, Chrestomathie Arabe ii, 236, 
. 9, etc.) and the religious poetry of the Yazidis 
(see R. Frank, Scheich ‘Adt, 107 ff.). Naturally the 
writers of other denominations, as e.g. the Christians, 


the Jews (see J. Friedlaender, Der Sprachgebrauch | 


der. Maimonides, i, Frankfurt a.M. 1902) and the 
Samaritans (see Abu ’l-Fath, Annales Samaritani, 
ed. E. Vilmar 1865) had no part in the literary 


traditions of the Arabs, though men like Maimonides . 


were otherwise deeply imbued with Islamic culture. 
But many more inquiries into the language of 
individual authors will have to be made before the 
development of literary Arabic in these centuries can 
be elucidated. For these studies a perusal of auto- 
graphs or at least of contemporary manuscripts will 
be necessary, for our editions are as likely as not 
“corrected” by oriental printers (see August Miiller 
in the preface to his Ibn Abi Usaybi‘a, Kénigsberg 
1884, VII-VIII) or European editors (see S. L. 
Skoss in the preface to his edition of al-Fasi, Djami‘ 
al-Alfaz, i, 1936, CXL-CXLIII). 

After the devastation of the Asiatic countries 
caused by the invasions of the Mongols, there began 
a new period in the history of literary Arabic. Egypt 
rose into prominence and became under the Mamliks 
(648-923/1250-1517) the centre of Islamic culture and 
of Arabic literature. The literary language during 
these centuries was post-classical. Prose-writers like 
Ibn Abi Usaybi‘a (d. 668/1270; see August Miiller, 
Uber Text und Sprachgebrauch in Ibn abt Usaibi‘as 
Geschichte der Arzte, Sitz.-Ber. Bayr. Ak. @. Wiss. 
1884, 853-977) represent the colloquial as it was then 
spoken in good society. Later authors such as Ibn 
ly&s (c. 930/1524; see P. Kahle in the preface to 
his‘edition, vol. iv, 1931, 26-8) and Ibn Jilin (c. 955/ 
1548; see R. Hartmann, Das Tubinger Fragment der 
Chronik des Ibn Tuldun, 1926, 103) are even more 
influenced by the local dialect, especially in vocabu- 
lary. Others, such as the Amir Bektash al-Fakhiri 
(c..741/1341; see K. V. Zetterstéen, Bettrdge zur 
Geschichte der Mamlukensultane, Leiden 1919, 1-33} 
show by their style that Turkish was their mother- 
tongue. In poetry the dialect was sometimes utilised 
e.g: by Ibn Siidiin (d. 868/1464) in his humorous 
and satirical poems. 

The great changes which took place in the world 
from the end of the 9th/15th century deeply affected 


literary Arabic. After the capture of Granada in 
897/1492 and the expulsion of the Moors the Arabic 
language vanished from the Iberian peninsula. In the 
Maghrib, where the classical language had always 
stood in sharp contrast to the local dialects, there 
sprang from the latter a new poetical language, the 
so-called malin, which since the 1oth/16th century 
has enjoyed an ever-increasing popularity in 
Morocco. The other Arabic-speaking countries were 
sooner or later conquered by the Ottoman Sultans 
who were not primarily concerned with the cultiva- 
tion of the Arabic language and literature. Even in 
Egypt, hitherto the mainstay of Arabic culture, 
literary activity sank to its lowest ebb. Literary 
Arabic was the prerogative of an élite. The dialect 
was occasionally utilised for literary purposes (e.g. 
by al-Shirbini, c. 1098/1687, in his Hazz al-kuhdf). 
Already in the roth/16th century poems were com- 
posed in the vernacular (see M. U. Bouriant, 
Chansons populaires arabes, Paris 1893, and Fuad 
Hasanain Ali, Agyptische Volkslieder, i, 1939). In 
Syria, the Maronite archbishop of Aleppo, Germanus 
Farhat [q.v.] (d. 1145/1732) did much to revive the 
study of Arabic grammar, lexicology and rhetoric 
amongst his countrymen. Outside the Arabic coun- 
tries Arabic continued to be used by scholars, more 
especially in theology, jurisprudence and kindred 
subjects; but though its sphere comprised by now 
parts of North and East Africa, Zanzibar, Malaya, 
and the Indonesien Archipelago, yet it was less 
influential than in the preceding period. This 
period of stagnation and decay lasted till the begin- 
ning of the 13th/r9th century. 
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(4) Modern written Arabic 


The intrusion of Europe into the range of vision 
of the Arab world begins with Napoleon’s expedition 
to Egypt in 1798. The adoption of innumerable ele- 
ments of Western civilisation had far-reaching effects 
on the written language. This began already with 
Muhammed ‘Ali’s programme of reform which set out 
deliberately to take over Western achievements and 
was focussed on France, which everywhere remained 
the model until after the first World War. As a 
result of the sending of student missions to study 
in France, the formation of schools on European 
lines and the foundation of an Arabic press, and, 
above all, of the translation of numerous European 
books, the necessity of finding expressions for a 
host of foreign ideas was felt first in Egypt and then 
too in other countries—foreign ideas for which at 
first only foreign words were available. Even the 
works of early translators in Egypt, of whom the 
most notable was al-Tahtawi (1801-1873; cf. 
Brockelmann, II 481, S II 731, W. Braune in 
MSOS XXXVI 2, 119-125, J. Heyworth-Dunne in 
BSOS 1X 961-7, X 399-415) already contain, side by 
side with numerous foreign words taken over indis~ 
criminately, pure Arabic neologisms to express 
Western concepts. 
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But a real counter-movement against the excessive 
use of foreign words did not begin until the second 
half of the 19th century. The question of how to 
meet the ever-growing need for new expressions in 
Arabic became one of the major problems of intel- 
lectual life. The impact of Europe in itself awoke 
among the Arabs, after an interval of centuries, 
reconsideration of their own linguistic and literary 
tradition. The revival of the old philological learning 
was facilitated by the printing of many old literary 
works and especially of native dictionaries and 
grammars. The dogma that the ‘Arabiyya as the 
oldest literary form of the language was better and 
more “correct”? than any later forms and that it 
must therefore be the highest authority for linguistic 
correctness at the present day too became the 
guiding idea for the whole language movement, even 
if there were voices in opposition. Thus the old 
purism was revived again, and with it the tendency 
artificially to control the development of the 
language, with recourse wherever possible to the 
old model language. This movement started in the 
Syrian-Lebanese area. Outstanding among the 
earlier language critics was Ibrahim al-Y4Azidji 
(1847-1906; Brockelmann, S II 766), who criticised 
the language of the journalists of his time in Lughat 
al-Djar@id (published in book form, Cairo 1319). 
The inevitable modernisation and expansion of 
the vocabulary of the SArabiyya ought, according 
to the wishes of the purists, to be carried out by 
drawing to the greatest possible extent on the 
wealth of words, roots and forms in the ‘Arabiyya. 
The question of how to proceed in detail and how 
far European words should be employed has been 
actively discussed again and again. In innumerable 
essays in nearly all periodicals and in many sepa- 
rate publications right up to the present moment, 
immense quantities of neologisms have been pro- 
posed, although it must be said that only a small 
percentage pass into general usage. Extending far 
beyond the circle of professional philologists, this 
movement has also affected large circles of the general 
educated public. The struggle with technical terms 
(mustalahat) is a difficult problem for every specialist 
in any technical or scientific branch and gives many 
of them the impetus themselves to become linguisti- 
cally creative and to publish their own technical 
terms, The literature on this subject written in 
Arabic is very vast and scattered, and cannot be 
treated here more than generally. There are large 
collections of the terminology for many special 
fields (Ahmed ‘Isa, Mu‘djam Asmé? al-Nabat, Cairo 
1930; Amin al-Malif, Mu‘djam al-Hayawan, Cairo 
1932; Mustafa al-Shihabi, Mu‘djam al-Alfaz al- 
Zira%iyya, Damascus 1943; M. Ashraf, English-Arabic 
Dictionary of Medicine, Biology and allied Sciences, 
2nd ed., Cairo 1929—to mention only a few). But such 
works do not confine themselves to listing expressions 
which are already in current use; they also introduce 
suggestions of their own; they cannot therefore be 
considered as descriptive scientific material but are 
contributions to the establishment of terminology. 
The idea of co-ordinating these efforts and of esta- 
blishing language academies for the standard- 
isation of vocabulary dates from the 80’s of the last 
century (cf. Braune l.c. 133). After several unsuc- 
cessful attempts, a scientific academy (al-Madjma‘ 
al-‘Ilmi al-‘Arabi) was founded in Damascus in 1919, 
which also devoted itself to the reform of the 
language and published many contributions to the 
language problem in its review, which first appeared 
in 1921. In 1932 the Egyptian Royal Academy of 
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the Arabic Language (now Madjma‘ al-Lugha al- 
‘Arabiyya) came into existence. Apart from the study 
of the old language and literature its main concern 
is the regulation and expansion of the modern 
vocabulary. In its review (Madjallat Madjma‘ al- 
Lugha al-‘Arabiyya, Vol. I-VII, 1934-1953) and since 
I942 in a Sequence of special publications, the use 
of a great many mustalahat has been recommended, 
so far without the anticipated and desired effect 
being achieved. The official principles on which the 
Academy works can also be gathered from the 
minutes of meetings (Mahkddir, since 1936). Even 
in Irak, where formerly the review Lughat al-‘Arab 
(Vol. I-IX, 1911-1931) of P. Anastase al-Karmali 
was the leading organ of the purist trend, an 
Academy was formed in 1947 (al-Madjma‘ al- 
“Imi al-‘Iraki) which, inter alia, is also concerned 
with the problems of terminology. The real diffi- 
culty, however, with all these official attempts at 
creating standard ‘terminologies for technical and 
scientific fields lies not so much in coining new 
expressions, as in securing their general use among 
the specialists concerned. Although the possibility 
of popularising newly-coined technical terms in 
specialist circles has often been overestimated, the 
practical effect of the purist movement on actual 
language usage cannot be denied. In many individual 
cases one can observe how artificially created words 
have quickly entered into the general stock of words 
of journalists and writers. The efforts of the purists 
however are concentrated almost entirely on the 
isolated word, that is, on the extrinsic elements of 
the language. 

Turning to the linguistic facts, the striking 
feature is the infiltration of English and French 
phraseology, translated into Arabic (so-called loan 
translation or “‘calques”) and the change in the 
inner form. In particular the language of daily 
communication (press and radio) and of writers 
with little or no classical education has a distinct 
European touch. Phraseology and style are far 
more difficult to check than terminology. This 
development is therefore inevitable and must be 
accepted as a fact. In the field of belles lettres, 
on the other hand, we find in many cases a strong 
attachment to tradition. Authors with a classical 
education are still today able to keep close to the 
ideal of the ‘Arabiyya in their style; they sometimes 
make use of uncommon words and phrases of the 
old literature and especially of the Kur’an as 
artistic stylistic devices. But no-one can completely 
escape the influence of European phraseology. 

Grammar, on the other hand, which can be 
defined in rules and which is much more subject 
to conscious control, gives quite a different picture. 
The written language has remained untouched by 
the sound-change, and the morphology has remained 
constant from the earliest times till the present day; 
the same is true of the syntax at least in its basic 
features. Here the conservative attachment to the 
‘Arabiyya has proved itself astonishingly effective. 

In vocabulary a considerable basic stock has 
remained alive since the earliest times. Post-classical 
words, including those from the later Middle Ages, 
form a further element of the modern vocabulary. 
A host of generally accepted expressions are available 
to express ideas which come from Europe, most of 
which are in full accordance with the above-men- 
tioned wishes of the purists. Forgotten words of the 
‘Arabiyya have been revived and are used without 
formal alteration but with meanings more or less 
modified (e.g. Riféar = train of camels drawn up one 
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behind the other > railway train); words of the 
“Arabiyya still in use have been given a new addi- 
tional meaning (e.g. bark = lightning > telegraph); 
sometimes the change of meaning is made by analogy 
with the foreign word, which served as model (e.g. 
sunduk = box > cash-box, cash office, after the 
French ‘‘caisse’). Moreover a large number of 
completely new nouns formed from old roots with 
the help of the Arabic nominal forms (most frequent: 
maf‘al, -a, mif‘al, -a, fa“al, -2) have passed into 
general usage (e.g. matkaf = museum, naffatha = 
jet-plane); likewise verbal nouns and participial 
forms are used for new expressions (e.g. tdhd‘a = 
broadcasting, mukarrik = motor). The nisba-ending 
is widely employed in the formation of new words 
(e.g. ishtirakt = socialist, ishttrakiyya = socialism); 
by ‘the expansion of its use many new adjectives 
have been derived from nouns, and with them 
European compounds can easily be reproduced (e.g. 
al-barid al-djawwi = airmail); genuine compound 
forms are still confined to those with the negation 
la (e.g. ld-silkt = wireless). Until the first World 
War the majority of foreign words were borrowed 
from French, others from Italian. English became 
an influence after the first World War, especially 
in Egypt and Irak. The decrease of foreign words in 
Arabic is a considerable achievement of purist 
efforts. Words of Turkish origin have disappeared 
almost entirely in the last decades. We may consider 


as loan-words such as correspond to an Arabic. 


nominal form or can easily be assimilated to it, and 
for which broken plurals are formed (e.g. bank-bunik, 
film-aflam, duktér-dakatira) and such as are assimi- 
lated through the addition of the ending -tyya which 
serves as abstract ending (dimiukrafiyya = demo- 
cracy). 

The numerous accepted new words are still not 
sufficient. Very specialised scientific and technical 
details to the present day still cannot be expressed 
in Arabic in a form understood by all concerned. 
The anarchy in the field of specialised terminology 
even within one country is far from being at an end. 
The situation is aggravated by the fact that Greek 
and Latin technical terms which so often help 
specialists towards an international understanding 
even on complicated matters, are translated into 
Arabic, There are often several terms in circulation 
for the same thing; on the other hand cases occur 
where the same term means different things to 
different authors. Nevertheless the standardisation 
of technical terminology which is the basic problem 
of present-day Arabic has undoubtedly made con- 
siderable progress and thus we can also expect 
further favourable developments in the future. 

The fact that there exists a basically uniform 
written language in all Arabic countries from Irak 
to Morocco is of great value, ideal and practical, 
to the Arabic peoples. It is the symbol of their 
old cultural unity and their political union in the 
present day. Thus we can conclude that there is no 
Teason to anticipate that the written language will 
anywhere be replaced by a local dialect and forced 
out of practical use. 
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(iii) The Vernaculars 
(1) General survey 


AREA IN WHICH ARABIC 1S USED 


Arabic is spoken to-day by about 60 million people 
ranging from Hither Asia to North Africa, from the 
Persian Gulf to the Atlantic Ocean; these regions 
are: Arabia with the Fertile Crescent up to the 
Persian and Turkish frontiers; Egypt and most of the 
Sudan (from the Nile to the Chad); Tripolitania; 
Tunisia, Algeria and Morocco; Mauritania, French 
West Sudan, and the northern Sahara. In addition 
to this continuous geographical area, there exist 
isolated pockets; in Africa: Djibuti and Zanzibar; 
in Europe: Malta (formerly with the Balearic Is.,. 
Sicily, Pantellaria up to the 18th century), Spain 
(up to the 15th century [see AL-ANDALUS)). Finally, 
attention should be drawn to the Syro-Lebanese 
diaspora in North and South America and French 
West Africa. 

Within the limits of the geographical area 
mentioned above, Arabic has found itself in contact 
with a series of foreign languages which it has 
tended to supplant, although some have still retained 
great vitality side by side with Arabic (e.g. Berber), 
but it is characteristic that Arabic has only succeeded 
in replacing indigenous languages when the latter 
have possessed structural features akin to its own; 
this has been the case in Egypt, where Coptic ceased 
to be spoken in the Middle Ages, while the Indo- 
European sphere has successfully resisted it, despite 
the implantation of Islam. 


ORIGIN 


The Arabic spoken to-day is derived basically 
from old dialects of Central and Northern Arabia. 
To the limited extent to which one can form an idea 
of them, these dialects, although differentiated, do 
not seem to have presented any essential points of 
difference, because the classical philologists, who 
remain the most important source, only note 
variations in pronunciation and vocabulary, while 
the structure of the languages. seems to have been 
homogeneous. The same philologists, using fasaha 
{qg-v.] as their criterion, divided the old dialects 
into three main groups: those of the Hidjaz, consi- 
dered the purest, those of the Nadjd, and finally 
those of the neighbouring tribes, considered to be 
contaminated to a greater extent by other Semitic 
or by non-Semitic languages. This distinction, 
always a fine one, is no longer tenable to-day, 
because the dialects concerned have developed 
markedly. Of all the classifications worthy of 
consideration, the most convenient, although it is 
based on a geographical division rather than on 
linguistic criteria (which are: the formation of the 
ist person s. and pl. of the imperfect of the verb, 
and the treatment of short vowels in open syllables), 
consists of distinguishing two major groups, the 
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first (see below, section II) comprising the Eastern 
dialects, east of a line running approximately from 
Sollum to Chad, the second being formed by the 
Maghribi dialects, situated geographically west of 
the above line. 

The dialect of the Hidj4z, and more particularly 
that of the Kuraysh of Mecca, is known to have 
been one of the pre-Islamic Arabic dialects; it was 
elevated to the status of a literary language, not, 
however, without some interference with the pre- 
Islamic poetic Aotne. But the old dialects remained 
none the less alive, not only in their own country, 
but also outside the Arabian Peninsula, because they 
were spread abroad by the Arabs in the territories 
which they conquered. Organised in their traditional 
groups, the Arab conquerors preserved for some time 
their own tongue, but dialectal peculiarities tended 
to become less marked as the result of the blending 
of tribes within the fighting units. It was this sort 
of koime, rather military in character, which con- 
stituted the language of the conquered or newly- 
founded towns, but a contrary development soon 
occurred, with the appearance of indigenous elements 
and elements from the linguistic substratum, which 
resulted in an ever greater differentiation between 
the urban dialects, although on the whole the dialects 
of the large cities of the Arab world still displayed 
common characteristics. It is therefore possible, in 
order to rely on a sociological rather than a geo- 
graphical criterion, to distinguish on the one hand 
the dialects of the urban and settled populations 


(because the role of the large cities had aided the. 


rapid spread of the urban dialects in concentric 
circles), and on the other the Bedouin dialects. The 
latter were the dialects of more or less homogeneous 


and nomadic tribes which had emigrated from the | 
Arabian peninsula either before or after the con-. 


quests. In general, the boundaries between the two 
Major groups defined above are not fixed absolutely, 
and it is even possible to discern the existence of an 
intermediate group of dialects which display both 
urban and Bedouin characteristics. The criteria 
which enable one to distinguish between urban and 
Bedouin dialects are set forth in sections 1I and III 
below, but it should be noted here that, in general, 
the Bedouin dialects exhibit more conservative 
tendencies, and greater homogeneity within the 
framework of the tribe. The urban dialects display 
pronounced evolutive tendencies; they have intro- 
duced morphological and syntactical innovations 
and, further, differentiated dialects quite often 
appear within the same urban area, not only between 
the following of different religions (Muslims, Jews 
and Christians for example), but also between the 
social classes and even between the sexes and 
different generations. 

lf Classical Arabic is compared, in the most 
general terms, with present-day dialectal Arabic, 
the main point to be noted is the early abandonment, 
by spoken Arabic, of case endings and the inflexions 
of the verb. . Perhaps less characteristic, in the 
phonetic sphere, are .the loss of the phoneme repre- 
sented by (jo and the tendency of short vowels in 
open syllables to disappear; further, short internal 
vowels, even in stressed syllables, have become 
weakened in the most developed dialects. Morpholo- 
gically, in addition to the disappearance of termina- 
tions, one notes the almost complete disappearance 
of the passive with vowel change, the decreased use 
of the dual and the feminine plural. On the other 
hand the phonetic system is richer than that of 
classical Arabic and the vowel range greater; a 


present indicative a, in a number of dialects spoken 
by settled populations, was derived from the imper- 
fect by means of various preverbs; the syntax, less 
synthetic, used-an analytical construction simultane- 
ously with the relationship of annexation (daa). 
Finally, as regards vocabulary, the basic vocabulary 
is also found in classical Arabic, with losses due to 
the disuse of a large number of special terms (notably 
those relative to Bedouin life, in the case of the 
settled populations), but also with gains due to loan 
words from foreign languages which continued to 
co-exist with Arabic. 


DIALECTAL LITERATURE 


The religious prestige of classical Arabic naturally 
prevented dialectal Arabic from playing the part of 
a literary language, at least among Muslims; further, 
with the exception of a certain number of proverbs. 
and poems (see especially zADJAL) dialectal literature 
is fundamentally oral; it consists of songs and poems, 
which treat of the same themes—epic, religious, lyric, 
satiric, eulogistic, erotic etc.—as classical Arabic, of 
tales, legends and even epics. When, exceptionally, 
a dialectal work of importance has been set down in 
writing, it has never preserved its original form, 
but has been transformed into more or less correct 


’ literary Arabic, which deprives us of documentary 


evidence which would otherwise be of great interest. 
The most typical example is that of the Thousand 
and One Nights (see ALF LAYLA WA-LAYLA). For the 
attempts made in recent years to create a dialectal 
literature, and for the use of colloquial Arabic in 
novels and plays, see Arabic Literature below. 

Christian Arabic literature should not be over- 
looked (see G. Graf, Geschichte der Christlich-Arati- 
schen Literatur and Der Sprachgebrauch der dltesten 
christlich-arabischen Literatur, Leipzig 1905), nor 
that, in Roman script, which developed, but without 
great originality, at Malta, nor the Judaeo-Arabic 
writings. On these last, which until the present 
time form a vast branch of literature, see the article 
Tunisia, and E. Vassel, La littérature populaire des 
Israélites tunisiens, in RT, 1904; G. Vajda, Un Recueil 
de textes historiques judéo-marocains, Paris 1951; M. 
Steinschneider, A rabische Lttteratur der Juden, Frank- 
furt 1902. 

No complete work has yet been devoted to dialectal 
literature, but the reader is referred to the references 
given in Ch. Pellat, Langue et littérature arabes, 
Paris 1952, 54. For North Africa, H. Basset, Essat 
sur la littérature des Berbéres, Paris 1920, deals with 
a subject which is closely connected with Arabic 
dialectal literature. 

Sources: — The works of modern Orientalists, who 
often give texts in dialectal Arabic and help to give 
a fixed form to popular literature, are enumerated 
in sections II and III below, which are specially 
devoted to the modern dialects. For a historical 
study, apart from the references of the Arab philo- 
logists and the glossaries quoted in the article 
AL-ANDALUS, special reference should be made to 
the transcriptions of Arabic texts in Coptic or Greek 
script (see especially the ancient psalm fragment 
given by Violet in OLZ, 1901), to the early Egyptian 
Papyri and to the Sicilian documents edited by 
S. Cusa (I diplomi grect ed arabi di Sictlia, I, 
Palermo 1868). (Ep.) 


(z) The Eastern dialects 
THE ARABIAN AND NORTH ARABIAN DIALECTS 


The geographical area covered by these dialects 
extends from Egypt to Syria in the case of the 
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former, and in the case of the latter, comprises on 
the one hand the Arabian Peninsula, and on the 
other the Syrian desert and ‘Irak. 

The non-Arab languages represented are as follows: 
in Egypt, the Siwa Berber group. In Syria-Lebanon, 
the Aramaic dialect of Ma‘lala, Djubba‘din and 
Bakh‘a; the language of the Circassians living in 
villages in various parts of Syria: Kunaytira, ‘Ain 
Zat, Tell Améri, Khanasir, Manbidj, and in Jordan 
Djarash; the Armenian (or Turkish) of about 
200,000 Armenians (principal centres Beirut, Aleppo) ; 
the language of about 230,000 Kurds living in the 
region of Hassetché, Djarablis, Djabal Akrad and 
certain cities, notably Beirut and Damascus. In 
“Irak, these Kurds constitute a quarter of the popu- 
lation; in addition, there is the neo-Syriac of the 
Mawsil plain. In Arabia, Kumzari (peninsula of 
Masandam, in ‘Uman), a Persian dialect ; the modern 
South Arabian languages, between the Hadramawt 
and ‘Um4n: Mahri, Karawi, Harsusi, and Botahari. 
In Israel, modern Hebrew. 

Egyptian Arabic (nomad dialects) has penetrated 
into the republic of Sudan among the Nilotic and 
Kushitic languages, and then, with Maghribi in- 
fluences, among the Negro-African languages in the 
region of Lake Chad. Yemenite Arabic is used as the 
second language in Africa among the Somalis. The 
Arabic of ‘Uman has found its way to Zanzibar. 
In Turkmenistan, Khazaristan, Tadjikistan traces 
have been found of Arabic nomadic dialects. Finally, 
in America, there is the Syro-Lebanese diaspora. 

The eastern dialects. In Egypt, Cairo usage 
is well-known, that of Alexandria less well, that of 
the fallahs very little, and that of the nomads and 
the whole of Upper Egypt hardly at all. In Palestine, 
a tripartite division must be carefully observed 
between sedentary urban-dwellers, the sedentary 
rural population (fallahs), and nomads. In Syria- 
Lebanon, the dialects of the sedentary urban and 
rural populations are indeed distinguishable, but 
their differences are less marked; they contrast with 
the nomad dialects; the dialects of the large towns 
(Beirut, Damascus, Aleppo, Jerusalem) are curiously 
similar to one another. The Mountain region of 
Lebanon, divided into separate districts, introduces 
local variations, the anti-Lebanon still more. In 
“Irak, the urban and rural dialects have been 
submerged by the dialects of the North Arabian 
nomads; this has resulted in blending and com- 
promise in varying degree between the two types of 
dialect, even in the large towns. Only assiduous 
linguistic research can show what remains of the 
dialects of the sedentary populations. In general, 
nomad dialects are linguistically dominant; thus 
“Irak remains within the sphere of the North Arabian 
dialects. A study of the dialects of the Jews of 
Baghdad and Basra would be most useful; recent 
migrations have disorganised these communities. 
It is interesting to note the use of dialect in a literary 
context, in Egypt (al-Hadgg Darwish, plays for the 
theatre), and in the Lebanon (Finianis, Shmitine); 
see J. Lecerf, Litt¢rature.dialectale et renaissance 
arabe moderne, in BEOD, ii, 1932, 179-258; iii, 
1933, 43-175. 

The eastern dialects have not received equal 
treatment as regards actual publications. A concise 
bibliography will be given here, within the limits of 
this general outline (fcr convenience, ‘Irak will be 
included here): 

At least six works deal primarily with the Arabic 
of Cairo; the following will suffice: W. Spitta-Bey, 
Grammatik des arabischen Vulgdrdialectes von Agypten, 
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Leipzig 1880, xv-519 pp. in 8vo. (Texts 441-516; K. 
Vollers, Lehrbuch der dgypto-arabischen Umegangs- 
sprache, mit Ubungen und einem Glossar, Cairo 
1890. xi-231 pp. small 8vo. (English ed. by F. R. 
Burkitt, Cambridge 1895); C. A. Nallino, L’arvabo 
parlato in Egstto, grammatica, dialoghi e raccolta 
& circa 6,000 vocabuli, Milan 1900, xxviii-386 pp. 
small 8vo., 2 ed. Milan 1913; D. C. Phillott and 
A. Powell, Manual of Egyptian Arabic, Cairc 1926, 
Xxxiv-gII pp. small 8vo., In addition: Spiro-Bey, 
Arvabic-English Dictionary of the Modern Arabic of 
Egypt, 3rd ed., Cairo 1929, xvi-518 pp. in 8vo. 
(arranged in purely alphabetical order). For Upper 
Egypt there are only the Contes arabes ........ 
published by H. Dulac, JA, 8th series, v, 5- 38 
(in Arabic characters with translation but without 
transcription); the Chansons populaires, collected by 
G. Maspere (Ann. Serv. Ant. Egypte, xiv, 97-291) 
are inadequate for a linguistic inquiry. For the 
nomads of Lower Egypt a number of the Lieder 
der libyschen Wiiste of M. Hartmann, Leipzig 1899; 
it should be used with caution. 

The Sudan is hardly better known, nor is the Lake 
Chad area. For the former: A. Worsley, Sudanese 
Grammar, London 1925, vi-80 pp. in 8vo.; S. Hillelson, 
Sudan Arabic, English-Arabic Vocabulary (p. 205-19, 
Cambridge 1935, xxiv-219 pp. in 8vo., see especially 
pp. xi-xxiv of the Introduction; idem, Sudan 
Arabic, English-Arabic Vocabulary {with transcrip- 
tion] 2nd ed., London 1930, xxviii-351 pp. in 12v0.). 
For the latter: G. J. Lethem, Colloquial Arabic, 
Situwa Dialect of Bornu, Nigeria and the region 
of Lake Chad, London 1920, xv-487 pp. in 8vo. 
(Part III English-Arabic Vocabulary, 235-487). 
Lethem gives good conservative Bedouin Arabic; 
a form of Arabic which already shows changes 
(disappearance of the emphatics) is found in Méthode 
pratique pour V étude de Varabe parlé au Ouaday et 
a VEst du Tchad by H. Carbou, Paris 1911, 251 pp. 
(reprinted, 1954). Narrative texts: C. G. Howard, 
Shuwa Arabic Stories, with an Introduction and 
Vocabulary (p. 83-115), Oxford 1921, 116 pp. in 
12vo.; J. R. Patterson has published the Stortes of 
Abu Zeid the Hilali in Shuwa Arabic, London 1930, 
Arabic text with translation but without transcrip- 
tion. 

For linguistic geography, we are indebted to 
G. Bergstrasser’s Sprachatlas von Syrien und Palastina 
(incl. the Lebanon and Jordan), ZDPV, xxxviii, 
169-222, 42 maps. This Sprachatlas is an excellent 
beginning. J. Cantineau has added his Remarques 
sur les parlers de sédentaires Syro-Libano-Palestintens, 
BSL, no. 118, 80-8, in which he proposes a classi- 
fication; his article on Le Parler des Drds de la 
montagne Héranaise, AIEO, Algiers, iv, 157-84, in 
which he shows that a dialect of the sedentary 
population of the Lebanon is involved; his profound 
study of Hawran, Les parlers arabes du Héran, 
Notions générales, Grammaire, Paris 1946, x-475 pp. 
in 8vo. (Publ. SL, lii), and an Atlas of 60 maps, 
ibid. 1940. Haim Blanc has studied the dialects of 
the Druzes in northern Galilee and on Mt. Carmel 
in his Studies in North Palestinian Arabic, Jerusalem 
1953, 139 pp. in small 8vo. (Or. Notes and St. Isr. 
Or. Soc., No. 4), phonological and phonetic survey 
22-78; texts 79-108. : 

For Syria-Lebanon, Palestine, the following should 
be mentioned: (1) General descriptive works: 
A. Barthélemy, Dictionnaire Arabe-Frangais, § fasc., 
Paris 1935-54 (the last two published by H. Fleisch), 
943 pp. in large 8vo. (deals exhaustively with the 
vocabulary of Aleppo (1900), and gives the elements 
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of the Lebanon, Damascus and Jerusalem). G. R. 
Driver, A Grammar of the Colloquial Arabic of Syria 
and Palestine, London 1925, x-257 pp. in 8vo. 
L. Bauer, Das paldstinische Arabisch, die Dialekte 
des Stadters und des Fellachen, Grammatik, Ubungen 
und Chrestomathie p. 164-256, 3rd edition, Leipzig 
1913, Viii-264 pp. in 8vo., 4th edition, Leipzig 1926, 
and Worterbuch des Paldstinischen Arabisch, Deutsch- 
Arabisch, Leipzig and Jerusalem 1933, xvi-432 pp. 
in 16vo. Feghali (Mgr. Michel), Syntaxe des parlers 
actuels du Liban, Paris 1928, xxv-635 pp. in small 
8vo. (PELOV). The Grammaire du dialecte Libano- 
Syrien of R. Nakhla, Beirut 1937, does not describe 
a fixed dialect. (2) Monographs: a) on the Lebanon: 
M. T. Feghali, Le parler de Kjar‘abtda (Lebanon- 
Syria), Paris 1919, xv-304 pp. in 8vo.; this type of 
dialect only obtains in part of the Lebanon. H. 
Fleisch, Notes sur le dialecte arabe de Zahlé (Liban), 
MUSJ, xxvii, 75-116, in part a monograph on an 
important dialect of the Béka. H. El-Hajjé, Le 
Parler arabe de Tripoli (Liban), Paris 1954, 203 pp. 
in 8vo. (Text in transcription and translation pp. 176- 
99). b) on Syria: J. Cantineau, Le dialecte arabe de 
Palmyre, i, Grammar, x-287 pp. in 8vo., ii, Vocabu- 
dary and Texts, vii-149 pp. in 8vo., Beirut 1934 (Mém. 
Inst. Fr. Damas, ii), which describes a dialect of the 
settled population. The only works dealing with 
Damascus are the phonetic survey of Bergtrasser 
(see below), the Manuel élémentaire d’arabe oriental 
(Damas musulman) of J. Cantineau and Y. Helbaoui, 
Paris 1953, 124 pp. in 8vo., and the elements given 
‘by J. Oestrup in his Contes de Damas (Leiden 1897, 
163 pp. in 8 vo.), pp. 122-155. (3) Useful texts: for 
Palestine, it is sufficient to mention here the 
Chrestomathie of L. Bauer; for the Lebanon, the 
Contes, Légendes et Coutumes populaires du Liban 
et de Syrie of M. Feghali, Arabic text, transcription, 
translation and notes, Paris 1935, xiii-195-87 pp. 
in 8vo.; for Damascus (Christian), Zum arabischen 
Dialekt von Damaskus of G. Bergtrasser, I Phonetik 
{p. 1-50), Prosatexte, Hanover 1924, 111 pp. in 8vo. 
(Beitr. z. sem. Phil, u, Ling., No. 1), Arabic text in 
transcription with translation); for Hama, the story 
qin transcription, with translation) Mhammad 
tl-halabi, published by E. Littmann, ZS, ii, 20-50. 

Little is known about ‘Irak: the Neuarabische 
Geschichten aus dem Iraq of B. Meissner, Leipzig 
1903, lviii-148 pp. in 8vo., and the Beitrdge zur 
Kunde des Irak-Arabischen of F. H. Weissbach, i, 
Prosatexte, Leipzig 1908, xlvi-208 pp. in 8vo., ii, 
Poetische Texte, Leipzig 1930, 357 pp. in 8vo. 
(Leip. sem. St., iv, 1 and iv, 2), deal with the same 
dialect of the rural population of northern ‘Irak; 
Meissner’s work contains a substantial section on 
gtammar, pp. vii-lviii, and a short vocabulary, 
pp. 112-48. For Mawsil and Mardin, we have only 
the texts collected by A. Socin, ZDMG, xxxvi, Der 
Dialekt von Mosul, 4-12; Der Dialekt von Mardin, 
22-53 and 238-77, in transcription with translation, 
accompanied in part by the Arabic text, without 
study of the grammar or vocabulary. L. Massignon, 
in his Notes sur le dialecte arabe de Bagdad {reprint 
from Bull, IFAO, xi, 24 pp. in 8vo.) has emphasised 
the linguistic complexity of Baghdad, where he 
‘has distinguished ‘‘at least seven stable indigenous 
groups, all of the Arabic language, but differing 
‘in dialect’? (p. 2). A survey of Baghdad, which 
will be a particularly difficult task, is still awaited. 
The Bagdadische Sprichwérter, published by A. S. 
Yahuda in Or. Studien (collection of studies dedicated 
to Th. Néldeke, Giessen 1906), pp. 399-416, deals 
with Jewish Baghdad. The two works: J. van Ess, 
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The Spoken Arabic of Iraq (above all Basra), znd 
ed. Oxford 1936, and M. Y. van Wagoner, Spoken 
Iraqi Arabic (Baghdad), Ling. Soc. of America, 1949, 
are a medley of dialects and are not so far of use 
as linguistic information. 

The western dialects bear a certain family 
likeness, and the same can be said for the eastern 
dialects. For the purposes of this comparison the 
more conservative nomad dialects (this does not 
exclude the facts of their own evolution), which are 
much less well-known, will be disregarded. We are 
concerned with the dialects of the settled populations 
of east and west. We will consider first the elements 
which link them (and also those which distinguish 
them): cf. G. S. Colin, L’arabe vulgatre, 150th anni- 
versary of ELO (Paris 1948), pp. 100-1. 

Phonetically: 1) The disappearance of the velarised 
latero-interdental phoneme represented by the old 
U*, replaced in general by @ (emphatic); dh (em- 
phatic) among the fellahs of P. and at T.*). 2) The 
development of the three interdental fricatives (dh, 
th, dh emphatic) into dental occlusives (d, ¢ then ts 
in M. and Alg., d emphatic except among the fellahs 
of P. and at T. 3) The tendency of the short vowels 
to disappear in open syllables, particularly when they 
are not stressed (especially t, «). 4) The tendency 
to reduce the diphthongs ay, aw to the simple sounds 
é, 6, (even i, # in Oc.), except in a large part of the 
Lebanon, 

Morphologically: 1) The disappearance of the old 
inflexional vowels (i‘vab); as a result the dialect 
becomes less synthetic, and makes greater use of 
grammatical instruments. Word order assumes im- 
portance in denoting relationship (construct state), 
the subject and the complement of the direct object. 
2) The dual retrogressively becoming a survival 
without influence as such as regards grammatical 
concord. 3) The periphrastic expression of relation- 
ship (determinative complement of the noun), in 
place of the construct state, for various reasons: 
Eg. beta‘; P., S-L. taba‘; (M. dyal, Tl. ntsa*, T. mia‘). 
4) The use of an indeclinable simplified relative 
pronoun: e//i (similarly di, eddi in M. and in several 
Arabic dialects (W. Marcais, Tlemcen, 175). 5) The 
formation of a new interrogative pronoun for things: 
Eg. esh; P., S-L shu, eysh, ?ésh (M. ash, wash; Tl. 
wash; T. ash, ashniéia). 6) The abandonment of a 
special form for the feminine plural of personal 
pronouns and verbs. 7) The abandonment of the 
passive formed by change of vowels: katala ‘‘he has 
killed’’, Ruttla ‘he has been killed”’ (except in Oman). 
8) A form indicating duration: Eg. ‘ammdl, ‘Samm; 
P., S-L. ‘am (M. ka, verb expressing duration or 
habitual action). 9) The formation of an indicative 
by means of various auxiliary words prefixed to the 
old imperfect. 10) The conjugation of the imperfect 
of doubled verbs with the intercalation of a phoneme 
ay (é), e.g.: L. maddaéyt or maddét, 11) The reduction 
of the number of types of broken plurals and still 
more of the types of infinitive (masdar). 

The Eastern and Western dialects, over and above 
these common characteristics, give respectively a 
certain impression of unity, in so far as evolutionary 
tendencies have culminated, in each of the two 
groups, in different results. They can only be con- 
trasted when, on both sides, the different result is 
identically constant. For example the method of 


*) Abbreviations used: Alg. = Algeria; Eg. = 
Egypt; Ir. = ‘Irak; L. = Lebanon; M. = Morocco; 
Oc. = Occidental; Or. = Oriental; P. Palestine; 
S. = Syria; T. = Tunis; Tl. = Tlemcen. 
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forming the first persons of the imperfect of the 
verb. The Eastern dialects have formed an indicative: 
imperfect with b- being contrasted in general with 
the subjunctive-jussive (without b-): L. birid yiktob 
“the wishes to write’. This indicative has in the 1st 
pers. s. a preformative b-: L. bektob ‘‘I write’, 
mnektob ‘‘we write’, whereas the Western dialects 
have a preformative n- and, secondarily, by analo- 
gical normalisation, a distinctive plural form in -« 
e.g.: T niktib “I write’, niktbu “we write’; this 
is an excellent and characteristic example of con- 
trast between the Eastern and the Western dialects; 
but it is not absolute: a preformative »- of the 
Ist pers. s. impf. is found in the Nadjd (Socin, 
Diwan, Part iii, 133¢ and 194b) and is confirmed in 
the Hadramawt (de Landberg, Arabica, iii, 55). The 
loss of short vowels in open syllables, largely complete 
in the Western dialects, is a much less reliable 
indication: in fact in the Lebanon at Kfar‘abida, 
all:'short vowels in open unstressed syllables disap- 
pear; at Palmyra, there is a fairly general disap- 
pearance of 4 and «, even when stressed, if they occur 
in an open syllable (this is one of the dialects called 
“differential” by J. Cantineau, Etudes, in AIEO, 
ji, 49). 

The dialects also reveal a certain individuality, by 
comparison with the Western dialects, by virtue of 
the presence of grammatical characteristics which 
are lacking in the latter. Note for instance, in Eg., 
P., S-L.: 1) In the vocalisation of the simple verb, 
the retention of vowel contrasts reduced to a pattern 
katal byiktel or byiktol and ketel byiktal (in Eg. the 
pattern is not quite so clear). 2) The formation of the 
plural of the demonstrative pronouns in a similar 
manner: the addition to the singular of the old 
demonstrative form of the pl. ul (cl. >ul-d, ?ul-a¢: 
Eg. da + ul > ddl: P., S. hada + ul > hadél; 
L., heyda + ul > heydél, BaSalbek ha + ?ul > hdl; 
and other forms, These two phenomena, however, 
also obtain in the case of a number of North Arabian 
nomad dialects (Cantineau, Etudes, Ann. ii, 79 and 
107) and their ‘Iraki extension; in addition, a form 
hadhila occurs at T. (which seems to have been 
brought in by an ‘Iraki dialect, according to Barthé- 
lemy, Dict., 876 fin.). 3) The frequent use of the 
present participle in Eg., P.,.S-L., as a present- 
perfect: shdyef? ‘‘do you see?” (= “‘have you seen 
and do you still see?). But ‘Uman presents similar 
features and in the Maghrib certain participles serve 
as. a present-perfect. 

As regards vocabulary (here ‘Irak is included), a 
distinction must be made between: 1) The vocabulary 
of: the dialects at the time of their formation. This 
consists of the Arabic basis brought by the invaders 
and words taken from the languages of the conquered 
and arabicised peoples (substratum): Coptic in Eg., 
Aramaic-Syriac in P., S.-L.; Syriac in ‘Irak. L. only 
has been made the subject of study: M. Feghali, 
Etude sur les emprunts syriaques dans les parlers 
atabes du Liban, Paris 1918. 2) Vocabulary borrowed 
since the formation of the dialects. Pahlawi, Persian, 
Aramaic-Syriac, Greek and Latin (by various routes) 
have given words to literary Arabic, received through 
it and with it into the dialects at the time of their 
formation (such words form part of the Arabic basis) 
or received from it after their formation. The history 
of these borrowings from within is completely un- 
known to us. The loan-words proper are distributed 
as follows: Persian words in ‘Irak; Turkish, Turkish- 
Persian and Turkish-Italian words, throughout the 
whole area from ‘Irak to Egypt; Italian words in 
Eg., P., S.-L.; French words (recent borrowings) in 
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Eg., P., S.-L.; English words (recent borrowings) 
in Eg. 

The co-existence of Arabic and Aramaic-Syria 
in the Lebanon, and of Arabic and Coptic in Eg.. 
has provided the occasion for a certaisn amount of 
borrowing. But how can the loan-words be distin- 
guished from the vocabulary of the substratum ? 

The Turkish contribution (in its different forms) 
is very important at Mawsil, Baghdad, Aleppo, and 
slightly less so at Damascus, in P. and in Eg. A study 
has been made, for Damascus, by E. Saussey, 
Mélanges Inst. Fr. Damas (Section des arabisants), 
i, 77-129, and for Eg., by E. Littmann in Festschrift 
Tschudi (Wiesbaden 1954), 107-27. The Dict. Ar.-Fr. 
of A. Barthélemy, deals with all the loan-words in 
its etymologies; there is a systematic study for 
Aleppo in the Introduction, (to appear shortly) Part 2, 
Section 3, B. 

Greek can have given certain liturgical terms 
directly to the dialects; its contribution is primarily 
indirect through literary Arabic, Syriac and Coptic. 

A peculiarity of the substratum: bakk ‘“‘mosquito”’ 
at Aleppo, ‘“‘bug’’ in L. and Alg. (literary Arabic 
bakku- = “‘bug’’). Aleppo has retained the meaning 
of the Syriac bakkda “‘mosquito’’. Dakn ‘“‘chin, beard’’, 
in L., perpetuates two different words: the literary 
Arabic dhakanu- ‘chin’? and the Syriac daknd 
“beard”. The etymology, however, is complicated; 
the Syriac daknd also has the meaning of ‘‘chin’’. 

Certain loan-words pose questions: how did the 
Persian keshteban ‘thimble’, which is not known 
in literary Arabic or in Turkish, reach S-L? How 
did the Pahlawi randadj ‘‘plane’’, an early loan- 
word, of which there is no evidence in literary Arabic 
or Turkish (Persian randa), reach Aleppo, and by 
what route? The comparative study of vocabulary 
has not yet been pursued sufficiently to enable us 
to dwell further on this subject here. 

The Arabian and North Arabian dialects. 
The North Arabian dialects have been studied by 
J. Cantineau: Etudes sur quelques parlers de nomades 
@ Orient, in AIEO, Algiers, ii, 1936, 1-118, iii, 1937, 
117-237; these studies in linguistic geography have 
enabled him to make a classification which he con- 
siders allows at least the main points of the subject 
to be clearly defined. There is not space here to 
repeat the critical appreciation made by J. Cantineau, 
at the beginning of his rst Etude, of the publications 
of G. A. Wallin, I. G. Wetzstein, A. Socin, E. 
Littmann, C. de Landberg (Anazeh), A. Musil 
(Rwala), J. J. Hess and A. de Bouchemann (com- 
plete references, Cantineau, AJEO, iii, 126). In addi- 
tion, R. Montagne Contes poétiques, Ghazou (critical 
appreciation and references, J. Cantineau, ibid.). The 
following should also be mentioned: R. Montagne, 
Salfet ShayeS Alemsadh g¥edd errmal, in Mél. Gaude- 
froy-Demombynes, Cairo 1939, 125-30; H. Charles, 
Tribus moutonniéres du Moyen-Euphrate ‘Agéddt, 
Inst. Fr. Damas, Doc. Et. Or. viii, 1939, an 
ethnographical study containing several phrases, 
vocabulary and 14 lines of narrative. H. Charles, 
Quelques travaux de femmes chez les nomades mou- 
tonniers de la région de Homs-Hama ‘Emir and 
Bani Khdled, an ethnographical and dialectal study, 
BEOD, vii-viii, 1937-38, 195-213; 3 texts of con- 
siderable length and a short passage of 6 lines, 
transcribed and translated. For the other regions !: 


1) The nomads of Arabia Petraea are only known 
through the ethnographical study by A. Musil, 
Arabia Petraea, iii, Vienna 1908; these texts must 
be used judiciously, 
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Hidjaz: only the Mekkanische Sprichworter und 
Redensarten of Snouck-Hurgronje, The Hague 1886. 

Yemen: S. D. F. Goitein, Jemenica, 1432 Sprich- 
worter und Redensarten aus Zentral-Jemen (Jews of 
San‘a), Leipzig 1934, xxiii-194 pp. in 8vo., grain- 
matical study pp. vii-xxiii. E. Rossi, L’arabo parlato 
a San‘a, grammatica, testi, lessico [ital.-ar., 190-246}, 
Rome 1939, vi-250 pp. in 8vo. (Pub. Is. Or.); see 
particularly by the same author RSO, xvii, 230-65 
and 460-72 (a classification of the dialects, p. 472). 
Aden: E. V. Stace, An English-Arabic Vocabulary 
for the use of the students of the Colloqutal, vii-218 pp. 
in 8vo., London 1893, in printed Arabic characters 
without transcription. 

Dathinah: Count C. de Landberg, Glossaire 
Dathinois, i, xi-1038 pp., Leiden 1920; ii, vii-1039 
to 1814, ibtd, 1923; iii (published by K. V. Zetter- 
stéen), xxxiv-1815 to 2976 pp. in 8vo.; idem, 
Etudes sur les dialectes de l Arabie méridionale: ii, 
Dathtnah, Leiden 1905, ix-774 to 1440; iii Dathinah, 
ibid. 1913, xv-1440 to 1892 pp. in 8vo. 

Hadramawt: Count C. de Landberg, Etudes sur 
les dialectes de l’Arabie méridionale: i, Hadramott, 
tbtd., 1901, xvii-774 pp. in 8vo. (Glossary 517-748). 

Zfar: N. Rhodokanakis, Der vulgdrabische Dialekt 
tm Dofdér (Z/dr) 1, Prosaische und poetische Texte, 
Wien 1908, ii, Einlettung, Glossar, Grammatik, Wien 
IQII, XXxvi-219 pp. in 4vo. (Stidarabische Exp. viii 
and x). 

‘Uman (and Zanzibar): C. Reinhardt, Ein arabi- 
scher Dialekt gesprochen in ‘Oman und Zanzibar, 
Stuttgart and Berlin, 1894, xxv-428 pp. in 8vo. 
(Lehrbiicher des Seminars f. Or. Spr., Berlin); texts 
297-428. 

J. Cantineau, Remarques (BSL, no. 118) has 
indicated (p. 81-2) the main general characteristics 
which enable a distinction to be drawn between the 
dialects of the settled populations of the East and 
the dialects of the Arab nomads. The sole effective 


criterion is the unvoiced pronunciation of % (irre- 


spective of what might otherwise be the articulation- 
point): all the dialects of the settled populations, 
and only the dialects of the settled populations 
have this pronunciation; the voiced pronunciation 
of 3 is the mark of a nomad dialect (as it is in 


the case of western dialects). 

We owe our present knowledge of the classification 
of the dialects of the Arabian nomads to J. Cantineau 
in his Etudes, in AIEO, iii, 222 {. The brief summary 
which follows is based on him: 

As regards the North-Arabian dialects, he distin- 
guishes: dialects A (‘Anaza), dialects B (Shammar), 
dialects C (Syro-Mesopotamian); ‘Anaza dialects: 
Hsane, Rwala, Sba‘a, Weld, ‘Ali, etc.; Shammar 
dialects: ‘Abde, Khrose, RmAl, etc.; are linguistically 
akin to the Shammar dialects, group Be: in ‘Irak 
probably the Tayyi’, in Syria and Jordan: ‘Amir, 
Slat, Sardiyya, Sirhan, in part the Bani Khalid of 
Jordan and the Bani Sakhar; Syro-Mesopotamian 
dialects: the population of the town of Regga and 
the tribes: Hadidin, Mawd4li, N‘ém of Djolan, Fadel 
(these last two forming a sub-group), which fall into 
the category of lesser nomads called shwéya or ra‘ye. 
The case of the Djdf dialect is a separate question; 
the dialect of ar-Rass (Kasim) is to some extent a 
Ba dialect. 

It is difficult to demarcate, even approximately, 


the southern limit of the North Arabian dialects; 


their existence is definitely confirmed in K4sim, 
al-Hasd, and probably in the ‘Arid, the Woshm and 
the Sdeir. Of the dialects of the Hidj4z very little 
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is known, and nothing of those of ‘Asir. The dialects 
of the Hadramawt and the Dathina, known through 
Landberg’s texts, seem to be related, distantly it is 
true, to the dialect of the North Arabian nomads, 
and it is possible that the dialects of the nomads 
of the Rub‘ al-Khali are connected with the same 
group. On the other hand, through the efforts of 
C. Reinhardt, E. Rossi, H. Burchardt, and S. D. 
Goitein, we know that the dialects of ‘Uman and 
the Yemen are of a completely different type. 
Bibliography: In the body of the article. 
Works treating of the dialects as a whole: C. de 
Landberg, La langue arabe et ses dialects, Leiden 
1905; C. Brockelmann, Das Arabische und seine 
Mundarten in Handbuch der Orientalistsk, iii, 
Semitistik (1954), 207-45; J. Cantineau, La 
Dialectologie arabe, in Orbis, iv, 1955, 149-69; 
this work gives additional bibliography and 
information on the current position as regards 
studies in Arabic dialectology. (H. Fieiscu) 


(3) The Western Dialects 


The Arabic language is widely used in North 
Africa, but is by no means the only language in 
use. Berber is extensively used [see BERBERS], and 
the Berber language, though losing ground in some 
instances, can for the most part be considered to 
be in an extremely flourishing state and not on the 
retreat. 

The elimination of the old autochthonous language 
naturally has taken place in those cases and in those 
countries in which the tide of Arabic spread without 
meeting any obstacles: first of all, in the towns 
which the Arab conquerors rebuilt, colonised or 
founded, and their environs; then in Cyrenaica and 
above all in Tunisia, which were reached by the first 
and largest waves; finally in those regions of the 
Maghrib, probably Zenata, where the old pastoral 
life prepared the way for Bedouin Arabism: the 
Sahara, the Saharan fringe, the high plains of 
Algeria and Constantine, the valleys of the Tell, 
and practically the whole of Orania. This Arabic 
tide surrounded but did not submerge the settled 
centres of the Saharan oases, and similarly the 
mountainous regions in the interior and on the 
coast, which were difficult of access. In Morocco, 
arabicisation followed the Atlantic seaboard, reached 
the Fez and Taza corridor, flooded the Gharb, and 
left almost intact the riparian massifs of the Mediter- 
ranean and the interior, the Berber mountains.—The 
area in which Arabic is dominant in the Maghrib is 
thus immense. Nearly fifteen million people there 
speak it. They are to be found in widely-differing 
regions, and following very dissimilar ways of life: 
all town-dwellers, nearly all the agriculturalists and 
semi-pastoral peoples of the plains, plateaux and 
steppes, a large number of villagers, several groups 
of the ‘Settled population of the oases, and hill 
peoples arabicised by the neighbouring towns. This 
geographic dispersion (which, unlike that of the 
Berber dialects, is still in progress) and the diversity 
of these modes of existence are the result both 
of the complex configuration of the country and of 
the historical circumstances of its arabicisation. 
These two aspects will not be dealt with here. It will 
be sufficient to emphasise that, given physical and 
human conditions such as these, it is not surprising 
to discover great dialectal variations in spoken 
Arabic; variations so great that it seems difficult 
to define the Arabic dialects as a whole by common, 
specific characteristics; and that it is perhaps rash 
to employ the term ‘Maghribi Arabic’. It will never- 
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theless be employed, if only for the convenience of 
this exposé. 

C. Brockelmann, at a time when few documents 
on the varicus Arabic idioms spoken in North Africa 
were in our possession, said in his Grundriss that the 
Maghribi dialects were mainly of the Bedouin type. 
He' doubtless based this on the accentuation of the 
verb in the 1st form, which he considered as the 
primitive form in all Semitic languages: fa‘ala, 
fa‘tla, faSula culminating in f‘al, f‘el. This syllabic 
reduction, doubtless attributable to stress, can 
already he found in Andalusian, but it is not Maltese. 
And it is far from being the only example which is 
found in the Maghrib, on the one hand, nor is it on 
the other hand exclusively Bedouin. This appreciation 
by Brockelmann, without doubt open to dispute in 
principle, is clearly completely inaccurate when one 
compares it with the extraordinarily complex reality 
of the dialectal facts. 

This is a phonetic characteristic which applies to 
the great majority of the Maghribi dialects, without 
being common to them all or being confined to them 
alone (since it is found in certain Middle East 
dialects): a considerable loss of vocalic content, and 
consequently a marked tendency towards the neutral 
tones of the short vowel system. Obviously such a 
general statement takes no account of dialectal 
variations. In order to try to justify it, the actual 
facts must be examined more closely. In all the 
dialects of northern Morocco, Algeria, Tunisia, and 
in all the dialects of the western Sahara, the short 
vowel drops out in an open syllable v + ¢ + v. The 
articulatory effort is directed towards the end of the 
word and disregards the beginning: the word, from 
being a disyllable, becomes a monosyllable. Thus 
darab becomes drab “he has hit’, farah becomes 
trak “joy”. Naturally the reduction also operates, 
and in the same sense, when the root of the word 
is followed by a suffix or an inflexion, or is preceded 
by a prefix. Thus dayabu becomes darbu ‘they have 
hit’, tadribuhku becomes tedrbu or tdarbu ‘thou hast 
hit him”, shadjara becomes shedjra “‘tree’’, mahkama 
becomes mehkona or mhekma “court of a Radi’, etc. 
The concentration of elements is sometimes so strong 
that the whole vocalic element disappears, the 
articulation of series of consonants being made 
possible by a consonant with a vocalic function, with 
an: ultra-short vocalic point. Thus g.sba “reed”, 
sh-kh.ssk ‘‘who is taking you ?’’. These are the dialects 
of Morocco, especially the extremely degenerate 
dialects of the towns (for example, Fez), where this 
feature can be readily observed. In this evolution, 
which leads correctly-spoken idioms to reduce the 
elements of the language (thus taking the line of 
least resistance), it has often been noticed that the 
short vowels of quality + and % are most in danger. 
Being of small aperture, they seem to be by nature 
extremely vulnerable: the slightest relaxation of the 
organs of speech alters the nature of their original 
quality, if it does not cause their disappearance pure 
anid simple. One is tempted to think that the loss of 
the short vowels in open syllables started with the 
vowels of quality « and i. This is what emerges from 
the, position of the Syrian dialects, on which J. Can- 
tineau has written some excellent monographs (one, 
in: particular, devoted to Palmyra): the conjugation 
of sound verbs in the basic torm differs according 
as the radical vowel is * or 4, or a; the former have 
bécome monosyllabic, the latter have remained 
disyllabic. This is similarly the case in a considerable 
number of the dialects of Fezzan-Cyrenaica and in 
the extreme south of Tunisia, which constitute, from 
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this point of view, the link between the eastern and 
the Maghribi dialects: some trace of the vowel a 
always remains, whether it is a well-preserved 
qualitative element, as in darab “‘he has hit’, halib 
“milk’’, or an element with a different form, as im 
rubat “he has joined’, tubag “basket”, etc. 
Morphologically, there are also traits which can 
be in differing degrees considered to be typically 
Maghribi. The most characteristic, it appears, is the 
presence of the sign »—in the first person singular 
of the imperfect of the verb, replacing the initial 
hamza which is general throughout Middle East 
dialects. This morpheme m—is, to the exclusion of 
all others, that of all the dialects, without exception, 
of Morocco, Algeria, Tunisia, Mauritania, the Sahara, 
Fezzan, Tripolitania, Cyrenaica and Malta. Egypt 
seems indeed to form the eastern limit of its use. 
Ch. Kuentz, during recent years, has precisely 
defined the extreme limits (dialects of Alexandria 
and of certain settled populations of the Delta). 
The substitution of «- for ?-, already reported by Ibn 
Khaldin in the Hilali popular songs which he 
collected, is recorded by Ibn Kuzman for Almoravid 
Andalusia, and recurs in mediaeval Norman Sicily. 
lt can be considered as a morphological innovation 
proper to the Muslim West; it consists in the creation 
of a personal sign of the singular, clearly on the 
analogy of the signs of the plural: naf‘al from naf‘alu 
naf‘ala. The purely Maghribi creation (all the dialects 
give evidence of this, including Maltese) of a verbal 
derived form /‘él, originating perhaps from the old 
forms IX-XI, must also be accounted an innovation. 
It expresses a resultative meaning: khal ‘the has 
become black’’, byd@ ‘“‘he has become white”, ‘war 
“he has become one-eyed”, Arash ‘he has become 
rough-skinned”’, {wal ‘the has become tall’, sman 
“the has become fat”’, skal ‘“‘he has become compliant”, 
syan “the has become handsome’’, etc. The presence 
of a long vowel & between the 2nd and 3rd radical, 
creates a phonetic problem of conjugation which the 
dialects answer in different ways (L. Brunot, Sur le 
theme verbal {Al en dialecte marocain, in Mélanges 
W. Margais, Paris-Maisonneuve 1950, 55-62).—On 
the analogy of the derived forms with a reflexive and 
middle-passive significance, with a prefix ¢- (V t/a“al 
originating from II fa“‘al, VI t/a‘al from IIT fa‘al), 
Maghribi has formed, like certain eastern dialects, a 
tf‘al (which recalls the very old ethpe‘el) as opposed 
to the 1st form /‘al; it uses it by preference, often 
to the detriment of n/‘al; then, carrying this further 
still, it arrives at a combination of t/‘al and »/‘al and 
produces ##f‘al and #/‘al, for instance entejrah “‘he 
is wounded”’, tenhkyak “he is burnt’”’.—The old system, 
for forming nouns of action corresponding to verbs 
of the basic form, resorted freely to the subtle inter- 
play of contrasts of vocalic quality: fa‘l, fa‘al, fu‘, 
A etc. It is the decay of the short vowel system, 
fairly general in the Maghrib (and the syllabic 
upheavals which accompany it), which has doubtless 
induced the dialects to display a preference, in the 
case of verbal nouns, for nominal forms with long 
vowels.’ Among them, there is one which recognises 
an unusual prolongation, which can be held to be 
specifically Maghribi (Malta also uses it): namely, 
fl. Formerly a masdar form of limited application 
(verbs denoting a noise, a cry), to-day it constitutes 
the most frequently used masdar of verbs of action, 
especially those denoting material operations: sh{th 
“act of dancing’, ghsil ‘‘act of washing’, bikk ‘“‘act 
of cooking’, sltkk ‘‘act of flaying’, etc. This form 
{%l perhaps owes its success to the analogical influence 
of tef“il, masdar of the 2nd form, a characteristic of 
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verbs of action, and of transitive action.—Just as in 
the case of this masdar f‘il the case of the analogical 
extension of the plural f‘a@li seems to be an entirely 
Maghribi peculiarity. It is, as elsewhere, a plural form 
{Salil of nouns with a weak radical, kahwa ‘‘coffee’’ 
pl. khadwi, ma‘nad “sense, allusion’ pl. mani. It is 
widely extended to nouns with sound, not defective, 
roots, such as ebra “‘needle” pl. abdri, kas‘a “large 
bowl” pl. ksa%%, meshta ‘“‘comb’’ pl. mshati, etc. 
The establishment of syntactic connexions has 
caused the appearance of a certain number of 
dialectal innovations, The most noteworthy of these 
in the Maghrib include: (1) the creation of a true 
indefinite article to express the state of the undefined 
noun (cl. radjul**), The numeral ‘‘one” is used for 
this purpose: waked, made indeclinable (sometimes 
contracted to waht, wah, ha) is then followed by the 
noun, defined either by the definite article el-, 
wahd-er-rajel “a man”, wakd-el-mra “a woman’, 
wakd-ed-day ‘a house’, or by a determinative 
complement, wahed-bab-ed-dar ‘‘a house door’, 
wdahed-sahbt ‘‘a friend of mine’. Where it is prevalent, 
that is to say in the dialects of Morocco, Algeria and 
the Algero-Tunisian borders, the use of waked, the 
article, does not exclude the use of waked, the 
pronoun, which remains declinable, wahed rajel 
“someone, a man”, wahda mya ‘“‘someone, a woman”, 
the only construction possible in central and northern 
Tunisia and in Libya. (2) The tendency to eliminate 
the direct annexation of the determinative coin- 
plement to the noun (classical i@afa), of the type 
riht-el-ward “‘the perfume of roses’’, and to substitute 
for it an indirect annexation, which makes use of a 
copulative particle, of the type er-rtha mta‘-el-ward. 
This phenomenon is found in the dialects of the Near 
East (Brockelmann, Grundriss, ii, 238, 161), but there 
are some particles of annexation peculiar to those of 
the Maghrib: d, dt, dyad! in Morocco and Algeria, mta‘ 
or nta‘ in Algeria and Tunisia, ta (derived from mta‘) 
in Malta, jen in Fezzan. The presence of mta‘, from 
the cl. mata‘ “goods” is already attested in the 
dialects of Andalusia and in the Almohad chronicle 
of Baydhak (6th/13th cent.) and extends from the 
Atlantic to Egypt, where it assumes the form beta‘, 
(3) The use of the preverb 6a, 6, so common in a 
number of eastern dialects, is also found in Cyrenaica 
and as far as Fezzan to mark a sense of completion, 
result or finality in the imperfect of the verb. In the 
Moroccan dialect ta (or ka) appears, preceding verbs 
in the same tense, in order to mark actual action in 
the present; the Moroccan ka is perhaps the same 
preverb which occurs in the semi-flexible form ka-ku 
(derived from kdan-ikin) with a clearly analogical 
meaning, in Algeria (eastern Kabylia). In addition 
to these preverbs, the Maghrib, Morocco and Libya 
use in their own right a presentative of the verbal 
idea which combines the imperative of the verb ‘‘to 
see’, rd, with the personal suffixes, in the sense of 
“T am here, thou art here’, etc., or “here I am, thou 
art” etc., rani, pak, rah, raha (or rahi) rdna rakum, 
rahum, to express the reality of a state or action, in 
the present or past, both before a verb (in the perfect 
or imperfect), rani jit “here I am, I have come”, rah 
yebki, ‘‘there he is, crying’, and in a nominal clause, 
rak myid “it is thou who art ill’, ra@hum l-temm ‘“‘there 
they are below’. A negative sense is formed in a 
completely analogous way: md-rd-ni-sh and mani-sh 
“T am not”, mak-sh “thou art not’, mahu-sk “he is 
not’ etc., more often used in nominal clauses than in 
verbal: mani-sh myid “I am not ill’. (4) The revival 
of particles: it is a general linguistic fact, that the 
originality of the Maghribi dialects consists in the 
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creation of a sign -a@sh (or -ah), deriving from the 
cl. °ayy-shay’, which is in use from one end of North 
Africa to the other (-esk in Malta, tyyesk in northern 
Constantine), in order to form, in combination with 
nouns or prepositions, adverbs and cuujunctions: 
bash “from what” and “‘in order that, in such a way 
that”, lash “towards which, with what object”, 
kifash “how’’, ‘alash “‘on which” and “why”, kadddsh 
“of what size, how much”; the word kayf, kif is used 
as a preposition “like, resembling’’ and as a con- 
junction ‘‘when, granted that’’. (5) Recourse to the 
expression ma-2zal, mG-zal ma-, conjugated or in- 
declinable, to render the sense “still, not yet”, ‘ad 
being used in Malta and elsewhere. 

More than phonetic, morphological or syntactic 
differences, there are points of vocabulary which 
place the Arabic dialects of the Maghrib in the 
clearest, if not the deepest, contrast to those of the 
Middle East. Without making a systematic inquiry 
to determine the origin, Arabic or non-Arabic, of the 
Maghribi dialectal terms, the commonest will be 
mentioned here, The word /amin (with an agglutinate 
article) has the sense of “‘head of a corporation” only 
in the Maghrib; for “pears” angas or anjas (lanjas, 
lanzds), formerly Andalusian, is spreading every- 
where; berrad is the usual term ‘or “teapot”, and 
berrada for ‘“‘water-jug”; ‘bosom, breast” is always 
bezzul or bezztéila from Senegal to Libya, as well as 
in Malta, thedi making an appearance at Fezzan; 
bakér is the only term for ‘fig blossom” in Morocco 
and Algeria; it was formerly Andalusian; Tunisian 
and Maltese have bithar, baytar with the same 
meaning; bekkush everywhere means ‘dumb’; the 
“stork” is commonly bellarej (bellarenj, berrare), 
from the Greek medapyég; the word for ‘tea’ is 
tay, atay, latay in Mauretania, Morocco, and Algeria, 
et-tey in Tunisia, skadhi, shdy only appearing in 
southern Tunisia and Libya; “individual, person, 
pedestrian” is very commonly terrads, apparently 
derived from the cl. tarrads “‘valet d’armes, shield- 
bearer”; truffles are called terfas; terma is the usual 
word for “rump, buttocks’; “‘hail’’ is everywhere 
called tabriirt, a Berber word which is found as far 
as Libya, where kfar ‘‘stones” is preferred; for “‘to 
find”, 7bar is used together with, depending on the 
region, lké, lga or sab, with different shades of meaning 
(“to discover” or “‘to find what one is looking for’); 
jarra (or jurra) is the word for “‘trace’’; the Pan- 
Maghribi word for ‘frog’’ is jran, where the Berber 
agro is not found as well; jughma is one of the most 
characteristic. terms of the Maghrib, Mauritania and 
Tripolitania, in the sense of “draught (of liquid)’’; 
for “‘orange’”’ tshina, letshina is used in Morocco and 
Algeria, burdgén appearing in Tunisia; tshellak 
(tshellik, shldleg) reappears, in varying forms, 
throughout North Africa, in the sense of ‘‘rag” or 
“piece of cloth’; for ‘‘to cpen” the whole of the 
Maghrib uses fall (which also means “to untie”), 
ftah being reserved for a rarer and more literary 
usage; harkus is the name of the “black cosmetic’, 
from the Greek yaAx6c; for “fish” the word samak, 
which is completely unknown, gives way to fi; 
khdem, properly “to serve”, is the usual word for 
“to work” and sometimes “to do (in general”); 
khadem, without any morphological indication of 
gender, denotes a ‘“‘negress’’; for “knife” the whole 
Maghrib uses khudmi, formerly Andalusian; ‘'to 
come upon, to befall’’ is usually expressed by kAlat; 
for ‘“‘to reflect’, Rhammem is used; deshra is the name 
of “rural dwellings’ or even of ‘“‘peasants’ huts”, 
and has a rival in meshéd, originally ‘winter dwelling” 
(shta); dhib signifies, not ‘wolf’, but ‘jackal’; 








rashi is the usual adjective for “unstable, rotten’; 
artab “soft, tender’, opposed to ahrash ‘‘coarse, 
rough”, follows the declension of nouns denoting 
colours and deformities; zarbiyya “carpet”, which is 
kuranic (Kurdn, \xxxviii, 16), has continued to 
exist in this sense throughout the Maghrib; to 
express ‘“‘to hurry, to hasten’, the verb zreb is used; 
suf (22, 742, 747), properly “‘pair’, serves for the 
numeral “two”, either supplanting thnin, or existing 
in competition with it—formerly an Andalusian usage, 
which predominates in the Saharan and eastern 
Maghrib, as well as at Malta; s@yla is the current 
term for ‘‘beast of burden”; az‘ar signifies ‘‘blond”; 
awa “‘to scream, to shout’; “cock” is expressed 
everywhere, including Malta, by serdék, dik being 
heard only in Orania and Fezzan; from the Greek 
aondyyosg “sponge” is derived a dialectal shfenj (or 
sfenj) which means exclusively “‘fritter’, “sponge” 
being neshshafa or jeffafa; “hot” is skhtin and sukhn; 
slek means ‘‘to extricate oneself” and sellek ‘“‘to extri- 
cate’; the cl. sullam always appears in the recast 
form selltim ‘ladder’ ; “‘to beg” is nearly everywhere 
swill with water’; shdreb is the word for “lip” and 
shelgiin that for moustache”; “axe” is shakér and 
“sack’’ shka@ra; sabb ‘‘to pour out” is the commonest 
verb for “‘to fall (talking of rain)’; the word for 
shoes is sebbat (formerly the Andalusian sebbaf); 
everywhere in the Maghrib the ‘‘minaret of a mosque” 
is called som‘a; ‘‘to be cooked, ripe” is {ab-ifib and 
“to cook, make ripe’, tayyeb; tarf, in addition to its 
universal meaning of ‘end, extremity’, in the 
Maghrib also means “‘piece’”’; ‘arsk is fairly general 
in: the sense of “‘tribe’; the word for ‘‘he-goat” is 
‘atrds, and that for “lamb” is frequently ‘alldsk; to 
denote ‘fire’ the euphemism ‘a@f/ya “tranquillity, 
peace”, is used, from the root ghshsh, the sense “to 
deceive’”’ is well-known; Maghribi derives from it 
a 2nd form “to cause resentment, irritation” and a 
5th form “‘to be vexed, irritated”; from ghna “chant” 
detives the Maghribi ghnawa “‘song’’, with y of the 
3rd radical, while the eastern dialects only recognise 
ghndwe, with w; “‘scurvy’’ is expressed throughout 
the Maghrib by farrds, which means “‘bald” in Malta; 
for “chicken”, fellds is used, and for ‘tortoise’, 
fekrin, fekran, of Berber origin; from Berber is also 
borrowed the word for “butterfly” fartatto, fartattin 
and its variants; to “urinate (of a horse, donkey)” 
is jag; kadd means “‘to suffice’, kdam (gdem) ‘‘heel’”’; 
the word for ‘dried meat” is keddid with doubling 
of the medial radical; garjuma is the usual word for 
“throat”; “to belch’ is tgarra‘; one of the most 
characteristic Maghribi words is that for the “lock 
of!hair which is allowed to grow long’, guttdya; “‘to 
cept” is kahh; side by side with aswed there occurs, 
sometimes with a marked difference of meaning, 
akhel “black”; ‘figs’ are called karmius and “‘fig- 
trees” kram; ‘‘cliff, escarpment” is kaf; loan means 
“whey”, never ‘‘milk’”’; ‘‘sheet” is mlaf or malf; the 
form mishmish “apricots” is recast as meshmash; to 
express “‘late, last-born’’, the word in use is mazozi, 
taken from Berber; for the Pan-Arab kder ‘‘power”’ 
is often substituted najjem; hdar is a common verb 
for ‘‘to speak’; “widow” is hajjdla; wujh (ujah), 
kriown in its proper sense of ‘face’, also has a 
particular meaning, namely ‘“‘shot (of a fire-arm)’’; 
wella-iwelli means “‘to return”, but also ‘‘to become, 
happen to be”, etc. : 

Thus marked differences of vocabulary separate the 
Maghribi dialects from those of the Near East, 
either as regards the actual words employed, or 
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their form, or in a semantic sense. Equally important 
and equally numerous variations, if not more so, 
occur among the Maghribi dialects themselves, from 
end to end of the vast area in which they are spoken. 
The terms expressing the adverb of time ‘‘now’ 
differ according to region: 1) déba, without doubt an 
Andalusian contribution, is known in the whole of 
Morocco (except the South), and, in Algeria, among 
the Jewish dialects of Tlemcen and Algiers. 2) From 
the cl. dhd-l-wakt derive numerous forms, delwok, 
derwok, delwek, drig, dluik, derwekh etc. (with or 
without an emphatic 7), which are in use in Maure- 
tania, Southern Morocco, the whole of Algeria— 
cities, villages and countryside—(and which are 
also known in the East). 3) el-dén is the term of 
polished speech; it is also that of the Bedouin dialects 
of Algeria. 4) es-s@‘a (es-sa) is the form used in Malta. 
5) taw, tawwa belong to the eastern zone of the 
Maghrib, from eastern Algeria as far as Libya. 
“Much” is barsha in Tunisia, bezzaf in Algeria and 
Morocco, belSa in southern Morocco, ydser among 
the Bedouin of Algeria, Tunisia and Libya, where it 
is a declinable adjective, not an adverb.—‘‘Enough, 
that is enough”, is kaft in Mauretania, tekft, yess?, 
barka, bayaka from Morocco to Tunisia, but bess in 
Malta and Libya.—‘There is, there is not’, can 
always be expressed by means of the verb kan in a 
personal form or as a participle; kan, kayn, ma-kan-sh; 
these are the forms usually spoken in Algeria and 
Morocco; but.in Tunisia the forms themma, ma- 
themm4-sh, prevail, and in the south of Tunisia and 
in Libya fi ma-fz-sh.—‘Nothing’”’ can everywhere be 
rendered as shey; it is, in fact, so rendered in Algeria 
and Tunisia, by freely strengthening the negative 
adverb by hatta, hatt-shey; but this is often replaced 
in Tunisia and Libya by kan-el-barka “(nothing else) 
than benediction’; in Morocco and as far as Orania, 
wa-li is used, properly ‘‘and if’’.—The exclamation 
“good, very good” is expressed by mezydn in Morocco 
and up to Tlemcen, mlih (amlig) in Algeria, fayyeb 
in Tunisia, b@hi in Fezzan.-—_To express “‘what, what 
is it?”’, wdsk is the Pan-Maghribi form, but Maltese 
recognises more particularly ski, Moroccan and 
Mauritanian ash, Fezzanese shen or esh, Tlemcenian 
asem.—The equivalent of “how much?” is kem in 
Malta, Mauritania and in the majority of the 
Bedouin-type dialects; it has lost ground to sh-&dal, 
Gsh-hal (cl. ayy-shay-hél), an Andalusian contri- 
bution which permeated the urban dialects of 
western Morocco, and then won the countryside 
and the rural and pastoral regions; eastern Con- 
stantine, Tunisia, and Libya prefer kaddash, koddash. 
—‘‘Eggs’’, doubtless because they represent an idea 
which lies under the interdict of language, are 
designated by various words; deh in Libya, ‘dam in 
Tunisia, northern Constantine and the villages of 
Algeria, bid in rural and pastoral Algeria and in 
Morocco, awléd-jaj in Algiers, Tlemcen, Fez, Tangier. 
—Apart from the word mar, which is understood 
nearly everywhere and is used freely in Bedouin 
regions, there exists naw which means ‘‘rain” in the 
majority of pastoral and rural areas, except in the 
western Sahara, where skab seems to predominate; 
the word used in the towns and villages, and exclusi- 
vely in Malta, is skta, properly ‘‘winter’’.—‘‘Grocer’ 
is attar in Tunisia and Libya, hwanti in Algeria and 
Constantine, kadrt among the rural populations of 
Orania; in Morocco it is bakkal, which was formerly 
Andalusian.—The verbs meaning ‘“‘to sit down’ are 
kad in Tunisia and the Algerian villages, g‘ad in 
Tlemcen, Constantine, jamma‘ in the Oranian 
countryside, gles in the towns of Morocco, ga‘mez 
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in Fezzan.—‘‘To send” is sifof (safof, zifot, safed, etc.) 
in Morocco and a considerable part of Orania, b‘ath 
in Algeria, seyyeb in the South, desz in Tunisia and 
Libya, rsei representing a term of educated speech.— 
For ‘‘to lift, remove’’, rfed is the verb of the west, 
Moroccan, Oranian and Algerian, and of part of 
Constantine; kazs is the word of eastern Constantine 
and Tunisia, rfaS that of Sif, Tripolitania and 
Fezzan.—‘‘To do” is a vague idea expressed by a 
variety of verbs: ‘mal is the most general; dar-tdir, 
essentially Bedouin, has everywhere infiltrated into 
the urban dialects; séwa (and its metathesis wdasa) 
as well as ‘addel, sawwel prevail in the western 
Maghrib, /kd-yelki extends into the north-west of 
Orania, khkdem in northern Constantine. 

Whatever the difference between the dialects of the 
Maghrib, they remain closely akin to one another 
and are in varying degrees peculiarly Arabic. From 
the Arabic system proceeds the vast majority of the 
sounds of the language, the grammatical forms, the 
lexicographical material and the methods of present- 
ing ideas. The dialectal variations found in the 
Maghrib seem, in general, scarcely more palpable 
than those which appear in the dialects of the Middle 
East. They can, to some extent, be attributed to 
influences alien to Arabic: 1) that of the Berber 
substratum which clearly gained new strength in 
certain regions and in certain fields of expression 
{those concerning the things of the material life, 
especially rural); but there are also areas where the 
memory of Berber bas almost entirely disappeared 
from the language; 2) that of the languages of the 
coloured races in the northern zones bordering on 
the Negro lands; 3) that of the Romance language: 
of Latin, often transmitted through the medium of 
Andalusian, and also of Spanish and _ Italian ;— 
4) that of Turkish, particularly in Algeria and 
Tunisia;—5) finally, that of French, an influence 
which is still exerted to-day. 

The part played by inherited or Joan elemeuts, 
however, does not seem to be the only reason to put 
forward to explain the original and motley character 
of Maghribi. There is the diversity of the Arabic 
dialects, which were already differentiated when they 
were imported by the conqueror at various periods 
during the process of establishing himself in the 
Maghrib. There is also, and perhaps this is the most 
important differentiating factor, the caprice of 
innovations, spontaneous or conditioned, which have 
come into being and have spread in different direct- 
ions, sometimes propagating themselves throughout 


vast geographical groups, sometimes  coufining 
themselves in districts divided into rigid com- 
partments. 
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B. Arabic Literature 


(I) Early Arabian Literature. 
(a) Pre-Islamic; (i) Poetry; (ii) Prose; (b) First- 
Century Poetry. 
(Il) Second-Century Literature. 
(i) Poetry; (ii) Prose. 
(Ill) Third to Fifth Centuries. 
{i) Prose; (ii) Poetry. 
(IV) Sixth to Twelfth Centuries. 


(V) Modern Arabic Literature. 
fa) To 1914; (b) Since rg14. 


General Bibliography: No complete history of 
Arabic literature has yet been written. Many im- 
portant works still exist only in manuscript, critical 
studies of individual poets and writers are relatively 
few, and several periods and regions have not yet 
received monographic treatment. The fullest bio- 
bibliographical details are to be found in C. Brockel- 
mann, Gesch. der arab. Literatur and Supplementbande. 
Outline surveys are given by F. Gabrieli, Storia della 
Letteratura araba, Milan (1952); H. A. R. Gibb, 
Arabic Literature, London 1926; R. A. Nicholson, 
Literary History of the Arabs, 2nd ed., Cambridge 
1930; Ch. Pellat, Langue et Littérature arabes, Paris 
1952; O. Rescher, Abrtss der arab. Literaturgeschichte, 
i, ii, Stuttgart 1925; Diirdji Zaydan, Ta’rikh Adab 
aliLugha al-‘Arabiyya, 4 vols., Cairo 1911; Ahmad 
al'Iskandari and M. ‘Inani, al-Wasit fi ’l-Adab al- 
©Arabi, Cairo 1919 etc.; and numerous other text- 
béoks in Arabic. Monographs on separate periods 
ate cited in the sectional bibliographies below; 
those on particular writers will be found in the 
relevant articles. 


(I) Early Arabian Literature 


(a) Pre-Islamic 


(i) Poetry. The history of Arabic literature 
begins with the emergence, towards the end of the 
5th century A.D., of a school of Arabic poets in 


N.E. Arabia and the Euphrates border, of whose 
productions more or less extensive fragments have 
survived. The second generation of poets of this 
school, of whom the most outstanding was Imru? al- 
Kays, brought its technical and artistic methods to 
a high degree of perfection. Their odes, technically 
called kasida (pl. kasd id, coll. kasid), served as 
standards and models for later generations of 
Arabian poets, whose odes were, almost without 
exception, cast in the same structural mould, with 
some variation in content and treatment of the 
themes. The productions of this school spread with 
great rapidity in Arabia and the regions of Arab 
settleinent in Syria and Mesopotamia, and found in 
all parts imitators and practitioners, who in some 
regions gave rise to local schools. The poets of the 
third generation (middle of the 6th century A.D.) 
already represent widely diverse regions; those of 
the fourth (end of the 6th century), drawn from all 
tribes and regions, are beginning to show characte- 
ristic epigonic features. With the rise of Islam and 
the consequent shift in tribal interests, this type of 
poetry was temporarily eclipsed. 

The kasida, the distinctive artistic production of 
this poetic literature, is essentially an art-form, 
which has little in common with the forms of artistic 
poetry in other literatures. Its main theme is boasting 
or panegyric, led up to by a journey theme. The 
latter is elaborated: (i) by an elegiac-erotic prelude 
(nasib), recalling a former attachment to a woman 
of another tribe, leading to or connected with the 
journey-theme; (ii) by description and praise of the 
poet’s camel or horse, more especially (iii) by 
comparing it with a beast of the chase, developed 
into a finely-executed tableau of animal life in the 
desert. The main theme is similarly elaborated by 
the introduction of idealised pictures of beduin 
hospitality or drinking, thunderstorms, war and 
battle scenes, and satire of rivals. The whole poem 
runs from 60 to roo lines in length, being composed 
throughout in the same metre ending in the same 
rhyming syllable {see further KasIpa}. 

The pre-history of the kasida, i.e. the origins 
of Arabic poetry in general, are lost in obscurity and 
apparently irrecoverable. The Arabic philological 
tradition (which constitutes almost the only source 
of information) itself knows nothing earlier than the 
rise of the kasid-poets. It can scarcely be doubted 
that the poets of this school stood on the shoulders 
of a long chain of predecessors, who perfected its 
diverse metrical systems [see ‘ardp] and who laid 
the foundations of the special literary idiom (‘ara- 
biyya {see above, ARABIC LANGUAGE, ii (1)]) and of 
the artistic devices utilised by them. The hypothesis 
{put forward by al-Bahbiti, v. Bsbl.) of an earlier 
preduction of lengthy homogenous odes, recon- 
structed fragments of which supplied the model for 
the kasida, is purely speculative and improbable. 
The rise of the new school contemporaneously with 
the kingdom of Kinda [q.v.] in N.E. Arabia, and 
its relations with the princes of Hira and Ghassan, 
suggest the possibility of a stimulus from the 
Fertile Crescent, but nothing has been adduced in 
evidence for this supposition. In any case, it seems 
reasonably certain that the kasida constituted a 
new departure in Arabic poetic art, consisting of 
the combination of a number of existing themes of 
Arabic poetry into a subjectively related pattern, 
and that (prefiguring a characteristic often to be seen 
in later Arabic literature) such a pattern, one esta- 
blished, became normative for future generations 
of poets and by reason of its combination of different 
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subjects furnished the supreme test by which their 
poetic powers were judged. 

The kasid poets also illustrated certain linguistic 
and aesthetic features which were to dominate all 
later Arabic poetry. The chief of these is verbal 
concision, in which all the resources of morphology, 
suggestion and allusion are utilised to present a 
sharply focussed picture in the smallest compass of 
words. Metaphors are limited to a few traditional 
images, mainly relating to war and feasting; similes, 
on the other hand, are extensively used to give 
imaginative depth to a descriptive passage; for 
similar reasons, situations of time or place are often 
indirectly indicated by pictorial imagery, and a 
particular situation may be universalised by adding 
a phrase cast in a proverbial mould. The most fully 
developed sections are usually those devoted to 
descriptions of animals, which are vivid and realistic; 
by contrast, the nasib briefly indicates the site of 
a former encampment in stereotyped terms and 
rarely describes the woman whom it recalls, although 
passages of erotic description occasionally occur as 
separate themes. Throughout, the poet appeals to 
the hearer’s eye, and the imaginative response is 
determined by the completeness and precision of 
the concrete visual image; hence the importance 
attached by critics to the single line as evidence of 
poetic skill. This imaginative interplay between 
artist. and hearer had the further effect that the 
range of visual images so presented was circum- 
scribed by the communal basis and pattern of tribal 
life and its popular sentiments. Pre-Islamic poetry 
{or at least almost all of it that has survived) is tied 
‘to a limited number of themes treated in conformity 
with the prevailing aesthetic standards and moral 
values. Thus the content of the literary product was 
not only known in advance, but dictated to the 
extent that anything more than a slight deviation 
from what was expected was disapproved, and the 
whole emotional response was determined by the 
form. Form therefore acquired an absolute value; 
the content was merely the substrate by which the 
superior excellence of form was realised. The pursuit 
of formal perfection was, however, limited by the 
realism and sobriety of the poet’s imagination. 
Excessive elaboration of any theme is in general 
avoided, except for a limited range of accepted 
exaggerations in boasting and panegyric, particularly 
in the theme of hospitality. Finally, it was a major 
function of the poets to preserve the collective 
memory of the past, so giving an element of conti- 
nuity and meaning to the otherwise fleeting and 
insubstantial realities of the present; and in the two 
main themes of eulogy and satire they pressed home 
the moral antitheses and sanctions by which this 
collective existence was regulated and sustained. 
Thus the kasid-poets, with relatively few exceptions, 
express, and even prescribe, a high standard of 
tribal morality, and noticeably avoid any reference 
to the humbler and ruder features of beduin life and 
environment. [See further under ‘aBID B. AL-ABRAS, 
ABU DHU‘AYB, AMR B. KULTHOM, SANTARA, AL-A‘SHA, 
AL-HARITH B. HILLIZA, IMRU? AL-KAYS, LABID, MUSAL- 
LAKAT, AL-NABIGHA, TARAFA, ZUHAYR.] 

In addition to kasidas, a considerable body of 
shorter poems and fragments has been transmitted, 
Tepresenting the more ordinary output of occasional 
verse on single subjects. All of these, however, date 
from the age of the Rasid-poets and, having presum- 
ably been influenced in technique by them, cannot 
be regarded as representative of the poetry of an 
earlier period. Partial exceptions are offered by 
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war-poems in the radjaz metre, and by the elegy [see 
MARTHIYYA], which in a few surviving examples 
presents some primitive features; but the later 
elegy approached more closely the general type of 
art-poetry, while retaining the characteristics 
required by its special function. Of the other subjects 
of occasional verse, the commonest is praise or 
boasting of courage (kamasa {q.v.}), a special branch 
of which is formed by the poems of solitary brigands 
and outlaws (sa‘alik [see AL-SHANFARA and TA?AB- 
BATA SHARRAN)), 

Peculiar significance attached to the satire 
{hidja ([g.v.J]), in which there still survived the 
primitive conception of the poet (ska@‘ir [g.v.]) as the 
mouthpiece of supernatural forces (see I. Goldziher, 
Abhandlungen zur arab. Philologie, i, 1896, 1-121). 
It seems that the concentration of the aesthetic sen- 
sibilities of the Arabs on the apt use of words 
endowed the words themselves with mystical and 
magical power. Poetry was a source of pride and 
rivalry; and the poet who, by skilful ordering of 
vivid imagery in taut, richly-nuanced phrases, could 
play upon the emotions of his hearers, was not merely 
lauded as an artist but venerated as the protector 
and guarantor of the honour of the tribe and a potent 
weapon against its enemies. Tribal contests were 
fought out as much, or more, in the taunts of their 
respective poets (mu/akhara) as on the field of battle, 
and so deeply rooted was the custom that even 
Muhammad, though in general hostile to the influ- 
ence of the poets, himself conformed to it at Madina 
(see Diwan of Hassan b. habit (Hirschfeld), comm. 
on no. XXII). The sensitiveness of the Arabs to 
satire (noted by al-Djahiz, Hayawdn’, i, 359) did 
not prevent its almost universal employment against 
chiefs and men of note, but few of these poems have 
survived. 

A remarkable feature is the total absence of love- 
poetry (apart from the conventional nasib); wine- 
songs (khamriyya ([q.v.]) as such are also rare, but 
their existence is attested by examples contemporary 
with the rise of Islam {see ABU MIHDJAN]; and there 
are no independent examples of hunting-poems 
{tardiyya [q.v.]). In the urban settlements also there 
were poets, whose productions differed from those 
of the desert poets both in texture and content, but 
little of these have survived except some of the 
drinking-songs and religious poetry of ‘Adi b. Zayd 
of Hira, and the religious poems doubtfully ascribed 
to Umayya b. Abi ’1-Salt of Ta’ if. 

Transmission and authenticity. There is 
no certain evidence for the fixation and trans- 
mission of any pre-Islamic poetry in written form 
prior to the rst century A.H. (reference by al- 
Farazdak to a written text of Labid: Diwan (SAwi), 
721), although the use of Arabic script for literary 
purposes before the rise of Islam cannot be totally 
excluded [see KITABa]. Arabic tradition represents 
the transmission and survival of such poems as 
survived as due to the existence of professional 
“reciters” (raui", pl. ruwat), either of the production 
of particular poets or of some general body of poetry, 
and its fixation in written form as due to the 
efforts of the philologists of the 2nd/8th century to 
collect what could be saved of the dwindling 
repertoire of pre-Islamic poetry. Thus the date of 
written fixation was by 200 to 300 years later than 
the date of production. The fact itself lays the 
poetry so collected open to question, firstly as to 
the reliability of the text as finally established, and 
secondly (and more seriously) as to its authentic 
attribution to the original poet—the more so since 
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many Arabic philologists freely charged one another 
with forgery in this field. (See, on the latter point 
in particular, D. S, Margoliouth in JRAS, 1925, 
417-449; and on the question in general, Taha 
Husayn, Fi ’l-Adab al-Djahili, Cairo 1927 (a logical 
argument based on erroneous premises), and R. 
Blachére, Litt., i). On historico-critical and logical 
grounds the argument admits of no conclusion, and 
it will seldom be possible to prove the authenticity 
ot any specified poem with complete certainty. On 
literary and stylistic grounds, on the other hand, 
it is no less certain that the commonly accepted 
nucleus of poems ascribed to the pre-Islamic kasid- 
poets (allowing for verbal modifications or rear- 
rangement by successive generations of rdwis) is a 
faithful reproduction of their poetic output and 
technique, which lies behind but is yet markedly 
distinct from the poetic production of the 1st/7th 
century. 

(ii) Prose. The absence of any written Arabic 
prose literature in pre-Islamic Arabic is even less 
open to doubt (in spite of occasional arguments to 
the contrary, e.g. Z. Mubarak, La Prose arabe, 
Paris 1931). Parallel, however, to the cultivation of 
the art of poetry, there existed several forms of 
artistic speech which were distinguished from 
ordinary speech by the conscious application of 
aesthetic principles to their selection and polishing. 
One of these was the compression of a complete 
visual observation or social experience into a brief 
proverbial phrase [see MATHAL], using the same 
technique of concision (idja@z) as was applied in 
poetry. Judicial decisions and maxims also 
were probably couched in the same style. Casual 
references occur to the existence of “written sheets” 
(suhuf, sing. sahifa) containing proverbial phrases or 
hikam (cf. 1. Goldziher, Muh. Stud., ii, 204-5), and 
it is probable that judicial maxims also were occa- 
sionally committed to writing. 

In oratory, the leading Principle, in contrast to 
idjdz, was elaborate expansion or ‘‘adornment” of 
the theme, by processes resembling in some respects 
those employed in poetry, together with the 
balancing of phrase with phrase, often emphasised 
by parallelism in structure, assonance, and especially 
end-rhyme (sadj* [g.v.]). The authenticity of the 
pre- Islamic discourses quoted by later anthologists 
is almost certainly to be rejected; probably only 
such fragments as were preserved by al-Djahiz in 
al-Bayan wa ’l-Tabyin can be regarded with any 
confidence and accepted as evidence of style. As 
regards the language of oratory, there is good 
reason to assume that distinguished orators em- 
ployed much the same idiom as that of the poets, 
but more freely adapted to local usage. The original 
language of the proverbs {except those which 
originated from poetic quotation) is more uncertain; 
although the vast majority, as transmitted by the 
later Philologists, are in the Jughat al-fusha, the 
surviving exceptions suggest that many of them 
were at first framed in more or less divergent local 
forms of speech. 

A few traces have survived also of elements of 
folk-literature, namely the riddle and the beast- 
fable. How far, on the other hand, the pre-Islamic 
narrative materials handed down by the later 
collectors, especially those of the battle-days [see 
AYYAM AL~‘ARAB], have preserved their original 
linguistic form, is more doubtful. The narrative 
content and the literary technique, with comple- 
mentary prose and verse passages, are certainly 
authentic (see F. Rosenthal, Hist. of Muslim Histo- 
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riography, Leiden 1952, 17 ff.), but the method of 
narrative presentation is closely paralleled by 
similar materials of the 1st/7th century and may 
have been considerably modified before they were 
first written down at the end of the znd/8th century. 
Other pre-Islamic narratives, particularly those 
which relate to South Arabia, are still more suspect. 

A third form of artistic speech in pre-Islamic 
Arabia was the conventional oracular style 
affected by the diviners (see KAHIN], consisting of 
a series of obscure rhyming oaths, generally relating 
to celestial phenomena, followed by two or three 
brief rhymed phrases, often as obscure. In the 
history of Arabic literature, the fragmentary remains 
of such oracular utterances would be of little 
importance, had it not been that (if reliance is to 
be placed on the traditions related, professedly by 
Muhammad himself, of the Christian preacher 
Kuss b. Sa‘ida (g.v.]: al-Djahiz, Bayan, i, 247) they 
were adapted by revivalist preachers at the Arab 
fairs to their own purposes, and through this medium 
came to literary fruition in the early Meccan suras 
of the Kur?an. Otherwise, as a literary production, 
the Kur?4n stood apart from the main vehicles of 
conscious artistic style in Arabia, being linked to 
them only by adoption of the ‘arvabiyya idiom as 
its medium (adapted in points of phonetic detail and 
vocabulary to the speech of the Hidjdz, following 
what may be assumed to have been regular oratorical 
practice), and the common feature of sadj*. As the 
oracular style was replaced by narrative and argu- 
ment, the singularity of the Kur’an became still 
more marked, since its narrative style appears to 
have little in common with the pre-Islamic kasas 
(g.v.], and the argument arose out of the personal 
circumstances of the preacher. The prose structure 
of the Madinian siiras is equally distinctive, except 
possibly in regard to the form of some legal enact- 
ments. For its literary art in general, therefore, the 
Kur’an discards most of the methods of conscious 
artistic decoration common to the literary or 
aesthetic productions of its time. Form is subordi- 
nated to content, and in forcing the literary idiom 
into the expression of new ranges of thought it 
depends for its effectiveness rather on the suggestive 
modulation of the syntactical phrase [see further 
KUR?AN]. In this highly personal art, the Kur’4n 
found few imitators in later Arabic prose literature, 
partly by reason of its special content, but also 
because the growing standardisation of literary 
usage limited the freedom of prose writers to handle 
syntactical structure with the same measure of 
originality. The Kur’4n thus stands by itself as a 
production unique in Arabic, having neither fore- 
runners nor successors in its own style; and its 
literary heritage is to be found mainly in the pervasive 
influence of its ideas, language and rhythms in 
later artistic contexts. 

During the 1st/7th century, however, the flexi- 
bility imparted to the ‘arabiyya idiom by the 
Kur’an made it an instrument ready to hand for 
the multifarious new tasks about to be imposed on 
it as a result of the Arab conquests and the new 
needs of administration. Although the traditions of 
pre-Islamic oratory still dominated among the tribal 
and Kh§ridji orators, the influence of the Kur?4n is 
to be seen in a new style of oratory developed, 
probably, out of the formal kkufba pronounced by 
the caliphs and their governors (cf., e.g., a khutba 
of ‘Umar I in al-Djahiz, Bayan, iii, 80), in which more 
emphasis was laid ou the content and less on external 
adornment, sad@j‘ in particular being avoided. It was 
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in all probability this style which furnished the models 
for the first literary art of Arabic written prose, 
at the hands of the Auttab, the secretaries of the 
Umayyad caliphs and governors, of which, however, 
there are few authentic examples until the papyrus 
documents of the period of Sulayman and the 
chancery records of ‘Umar II at the end of the rst 
century (between 715 and 720 A.D.). 


(b) First-Century Poetry 


The Arabic poetry of the rst/7th century closely 
reflects the social and economic changes resulting 
from the Istamic movement and the Arab conquests, 
the military settlements of the Arabs outside 
Arabia, the growth of luxury and a money economy, 
the rise of an imperial government and the imposition 
of its authority over the tribesmen, and the emergence 
of religious and political parties and tribal factions. 
The results of these changes are most clearly seen 
in the transformation of the occasional poem, and 
the cultivation of particular themes or types by 
individuals or schools. The old satire (Atdja) loses its 
aura of supernatural influence and develops either 
into a string of indecencies or a theatrical display 
of mutual taunting by poets of rival groups (see 
below). The kamdsa poem becomes the vehicle of 
religious exaltation and defiance among the Kharidjis 
{g.v.]. The most remarkable new development is the 
rise of the independent love-poem (ghazal (q.v.}) in 
the wealthy and luxurious cities of the Hidjaz, 
using a simplified linguistic structure influenced by 
Hidjazi conversational styte, and, through its close 
association with the rise of a new musical profession 
{see GHINA?], inetrically adapted to the needs of 
singing. This ghazal was of two kinds: one, connected 
more especially with Mecca [see ‘UMAR B. ABI RABI‘A], 
realistic, urbane, and gay; the other, connected 
especially with Madina [see pyamit and ‘uDHRA], 
depicting an idealising and hopeless love, with beduin 
protagonists. New themes of politico-religious 
poetry were inspired by the disasters and aspirations 
of the ‘Alid shi‘a [see AL-KUMAYT anid KUTHAYYIR], 
and the radjaz poein, a simple iambic piece formerly 
used especially to rouse the ardour of combatants, 
was made into an instrument for displays of linguistic 
virtuosity in lengthy and consciously archaising 
kasidas by aschool of beduin poets [see aL-‘ADJDJADJ]. 

All these give evidence of the new vigour and 
plasticity which had been imparted to the literary 
arts of the Arabs by the Islamic movement and its 
political and social consequences. Poetry, without 
losing any of its artistic qualities, becomes less 
formal and more functional; style and content 
complement and harmonise with one another. The 
kasida also, revived after a short intermission during 
the conquests, was shaken out of the rigid mould 
and obligatory canons of style which had circum- 
scribed it in the old tribal society. During the rst 
century it was cultivated almost exclusively by a 
group of beduin extraction in al-‘Irak and Mesopo- 
tamia, represented especially by al-Akhtal, Djarir, 
al-Farazdak, and Dhu ’l-Rumma. Al-Akhtal, the 
authentic representative of the schools of ‘Amr b. 
Kulthiim and ‘al-Nabigha, stands closest to the 
spirit of pre-Islamic poetry, both in his tribal odes 
and his panegyrics of the Umayyad caliphs. For the 
poets of al-‘Irak, on the other hand, the kasida, 
while preserving the traditional external structure, 
changes both in inner content and in function. Al- 
Farazdak in his boasting odes may celebrate the 
renown of his ancestors, but for him, as for Djarir, 
beduin life is poor and brutish, and the kasida an 
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instrument to gain riches from the powerful and 
wealthy at the price of often hypocritical adulation, 
no longer phrased in terms of tribal virtues, but of 
political and religious controversy. Alternatively 
inter-tribal mufdkhara is overlaid by a flood of 
personal taunts in slanging matches..on- parallel 
themes (nakd7sd ‘{q.v.]), of considerable ingenuity 
and virtuosity, for the delectation of the tribesmen 
of Kifa and Basra. Both of these developments 
went far towards changing the original art-form of 
the kasida into an artificial convention; and in 
language also the poets sought the suffrages of the 
rising philological schools in al-‘Irak by conscious 
exhibitions of luxuriant and sonorous vocabulary. 
This is still further developed in the special art of 
Dhu ’i-Rumma, devoted mainly to descriptions of 
desert scenery and life, emotionalised by a ghasal 
theme. 

The outstanding difference between the pre- 
Islamic poetry and that of the Umayyad age in 
general is, however, psychological. The passions of 
the pre-Islamic age were strong, but moved within 
narrow limits; and the poets held them to a high 
moral plane. Those of the Umayyad age were 
multiple and conflicting, and the poets shared’ in 
the general psychological instability and conflict of 
principles and parties. The emotional foundation of 
the ghazal is self-evident; but emotion enters dlso 
into the traditional themes, bringing them closer 
to the popular taste and giving them a sharper and 
coarser tone, which lowers the ethical plane, in spite 
of a copious sprinkling of Kur?d4nic phraseology and 
pious sentiment. The political role also of much: of 
this poetry required the poets to play to the gallery 
and pander to the debased taste and love of excite- 
inent of the masses, especially in their naka%d. 

As regards the authenticity and transmission of 
Uinayyad poetry, it is evident from the relatively 
complete state of the diwans, as compared with 
those of the pre-Islamic poets, that they were 
written down either during the poet’s lifetime: or 
immediately afterwards. Specific references are 
found to a written corpus of the poetry of al- 
Farazdak, kept by a secretary (Aghdni, xix, 22), 
and also to that of Dhu ’l-Rumma (al-Djahig, 
Hawayan*, i, 41), and to a written text of the 
naka%id (ed. Bevan, 430). 
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(LI) Second-Century Literature 


(i) Poetry. The Arabic literature of the 2nd/8th 
century is sharply distinguished from that of the 
1st/7th century by two main features. It was, with 
few exceptions, the literature of an urban society, 
concentrated for the most part in al-‘Irak; and the 
majority of its producers were half-Arabs or ndn- 
Arabs, converts or descendants of converts from the 
original Aramaean and Persian population. The 
resulting changes and developments in literary 
production are more marked in prose than in verse 


_production, but are clearly to be seen also in the 


poetry of this period. 
In contrast to the new prose literature, however, 
the transition to the early SAbbdsid age made no 
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violent breach in the tradition of Arabic poetry. 
Metrical systems and technique evolved within the 
older framework, and structural innovations met 
with little or no success [see aBU ’L-‘aTAHIYA]. The 
permissible metres and deviations were ingeniously 
systematised by al-Khalil b. Ahmad (d. 175/791) 
and strictly adhered to. In language also the poets 
are. as precise and meticulous in their pursuit of 
‘arabiyya as their predecessors, but begin to aim 
at smoothness and simplicity in place of the sonority 
of the beduin poets. These changes are masked to 
a certain extent by the continued cultivation of the 
kasida, which now, however, even more than in the 
Umayyad age, acquired a ceremonial function. The 
poet who presented himself at the court of the 
caliphs or of lesser authorities was required to 
demonstrate his qualities by his kastdas and was 
rewarded accordingly. Since it was by their patronage 
that the poet gained his livelihood, he was compelled 
to conform to their expectations, especially when 
the reward was not infrequently proportioned to the 
length of his ode. To these factors must be added 
the natural conservatism of the Arab, which tended 
to restrict the poet to conventional forms, and of 
the poets themselves, for whom {as for their critics 
in the rising philological schools) poetry was the 
guarantor of the pure tradition of Arabic linguistic 
art, and the kasida the highest proof of the poet’s 
mastery of it. Internally, in spite of the conven- 
tionality of its form and matter, the kasida shows 
a development away from the old beduin themes, 
and both panegyric and satire are handled with 
considerable diversity and originality, while at the 
same time the newer types of poetic production 
affect to some extent the traditional modes of 
expression. 

It is, however, in these newer types that the 
social changes and currents in the new age found 
their fullest expression. The first impulses came 
from the ghazal poetry of the Hidjaz and its musical 
accompaniment, both directly and through Syria, 
where they were combined with the (probably native 
Syrian) tradition of wine-songs by the Umayyad 
caliph al-Walid II (d. 126/744), with whom tradition 
connects the first representatives of the new school 
in al-‘Irak [see mufi‘ B. ryAs]. Their witty, unin- 
hibited, and often scandalous verses met with a 
delighted reception in the new secular and pleasure 
seeking society of Basra and Baghdad, and were 
even, set to music, enjoyed in the private enter- 
tainments in caliph’s palaces. The general intellectual 
effervescence resulting from the contact of Islamic 
society with Persian and Aramaean culture stimulated, 
both by attraction and by repulsion, a wide range of 
emotional attitudes and reactions, which were 
freely exposed in verse, and at the same time created 
a social atmosphere which, in spite of the opposition 
of the nascent legal and theological schools, en- 
couraged freedom of thought and _ expression. 
Together with the new trends of urban poetry, 
several of the movements of the Umayyad age 
(notably Shi‘ism) still continued to furnish themes 
for poetic elaboration, and the old ‘Iraki tradition 
of religious and moral verse was revived by the 
Mu‘tazili Bishr b. al-Mu‘tamir, Abu ’]-‘Atahiya, and 
others. Two other lesser poets also were originators 
of new literary genres: ‘Abbas b. al-Ahnaf (d. c. 192/ 
807), the inventor of the court-ghazal, short poems 
on themes of chivalrous love; and Aban b. ‘Abd 
al-Hamid (d.c. 200/815), who first used the rhymed 
radjas couplet (muzdawidj) for verse romances and 
didactic poems. In sum, therefore, the output of 
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Arabic poetry in this century was enormous, and 
characterised for the most part by an originality, 
achieved not so much by breaking out along new 
lines as by fusing new elements with the traditional 
themes in such a way that the effect is almost that 
of a wholly new art. 

Yet, for all this, the poetry of the znd century 
prefigures, if it does not itself illustrate, the decline 
of the true poetic art and the growth of artificiality 
in Arabic poetry. The freshness and sincerity of the 
Hidjazi ghazal were not compensated for by wit and 
cynicism; and the pursuit of wit led to a straining 
after verbal brilliance and originality in metaphor. 
This was the origin of the so-called badi‘ [q.v.], the 
embellishment of verse by tropes and antitheses and 
ingenious exploitation of Arabic morphology. The 
earliest exponent of this ‘‘new style’’—not as yet 
exaggerated or formalised—was the blind poet 
Bashshar b. Burd (d. 168/784), of Iranian extraction, 
and the first major Arabic poet of non-Arab origin. 
The elaboration of the traditional kasida with dbadi‘ 
devices is generally ascribed to one of the poets of 
the next generation, Muslim b. al-Walid, who was 
in consequence highly esteemed by some critics and 
condemned by others as “the first who corrupted 
poetry’’. There is, in contrast, little trace of these 
artifices in the work of his greater contemporary 
Abi Nuwas (d.c. 198/803), who in poetic genius, 
fecundity, manysidedness and command of language 
has few rivals in Arabic literature. Witty, gay, 
cynical and foul-mouthed, he was at his best in his 
incomparable wine-songs, most virulent and coarsest 
in satire and ghazal, versatile in panegyric, and a 
linguistic virtuoso in the beduin style of hunting- 
poems (fardiyydat), the fashion for which he revived. 

On the other hand, Abad Nuwdas and the other 
poets of the latter half of the century exemplify a 
new development which was soon to affect all 
Arabic poetry, not generally to its advantage. 
Hitherto the poets had learned their art exclusively 
by association with, their predecessors. With the 
rise of the philological schools, particularly at Basra, 
they began to perfect their training by systematic 
instruction from and association with the philolo- 
gists. The common ground of this association has 
already been noted above, but its effect was to 
imbue the poets themselves (exclusive of the purely 
popular poets) with a more or less philological 
approach to their art and the acceptance of philo- 
logical criteria of poetic merit. To this, probably, 
is due, more than to any other cause, the increasing 
formalisation of Arabic poetry in later centuries, 
and its degeneration, in the hands of the less gifted, 
to an almost mechanical recapitulation of well-worn 
themes with a surface decoration of badi‘. 

Transmission. Paradoxically, the situation in 
regard to the texts of the early ‘Abb4sid poets is 
often much worse than to those of the Umayyad 
poets, since the philologists (who did not regard 
them as reliable authorities for linguistic usage) 
made no efforts to collect their diwans. Some have 
never been collected, and such diwdns as survive in 
later MSS (including that of Abii Nuw4s) are far 
from reliable. The authorship of single verses and 
even of whole poems is sometimes in question, and 
later collectors of badé< figures have caused much 
confusion by lack of care in citation and attribution 
(see I, Kratchkowsky, Abu ’l-Favaj al-Wawd, 
Petrograd 1914, Introduction, 68-96). 

{ii) Prose. As already mentioned [I (a) {ii) above, 
ad fin.], the first essays in Arabic prose were made 
by the kutiab, the chancery secretaries of the 
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Umayyad caliphs, in a style based on that of the 
Official khkufbas. In the earliest known literary 
productions, those of ‘Abd al-Hamid b. Yahya 
(d. 132/750), however, in which the matter cal‘ed 
for a logical expansion of general principles in 
complex detail, the adaptation of Arabic syntax 
to these unfamiliar demands could be met only by 
ingenious experiment. As in other literatures, 
flexibility in prose style was first acquired by 
the processes of translation, in this instance from 
the Pahlawi court-literature of Sasanid Persia, 
initiated by ‘Abd al-Hamid’s disciple Ibn al-Mukaffa‘ 
(d. 139/757). In their existing forms, the extant 
works of Ibn al-Mukaffa‘ have probably undergone 
some rehandling in subsequent decades; but it is 
clear that he posed the problem which was gradually 
solved by his successors: that of creating a smooth 
and palatable prose style which was capable of 
expressing systematic thought, within the limits of 
the available vocabulary. The function of this 
literature was didactic and ceremonial; it laid down 
rules of conduct for princes, court officers, secretaries 
and administrators of all kinds, and supplied the 
general knowledge required for the performance of 
their duties, in the form of manuals, anecdotes and 
romances, the whole being comprised under the 
general head of adab [q.v.]. Their agreeable literary 
style and diverting contents procured a wide 
popularity for these works in the new urban society, 
and for several decades the translations from and 
imitations of Persian literature held a dominant 
place in Arabic prose literature. 

In the meantime, native forms of Arabic prose 
were being developed. The primitive narrative 
arts were organised into conscious literary styles, 
such as the kasas, the combination of a number of 
hadiths into a connected story (exemplified in the 
Sivat al-Nabi of Ibn Ishak (d. 151/768), the kissa 
[g.v.] or anecdote, and khabar [q.v.] or narration, 
particularly in. the romances of beduin lovers 
(Sushshak) and of the “‘battle-days” (ayyam al-‘arab 
[see I (a) (ii) above]). In contrast to these narrative 
genres, which preserved in a greater or less degree 
their original Arabian structure, the rapid expansion 
of intellectual energies in Basra and Kifa, especially 
in the schools of philology and law, was creating, 
with the help of Greek logic, a new argumentative 
prose which was far more flexible and close-knit 
than either the new narrative forms or the trans- 
lations of the secretaries. At the same time, the 
philologists, consciously opposing the increasing 
degeneration and impoverishment of Arabic in the 
mixed society of the ‘Iraki cities, and with the support 
of Islamic religious circles, set themselves to define 
the correct modalities of Arabic speech and to 
preserve both the extensive vocabulary (lugha) and 
the pure idiomatic usage (fasaha) of the peninsula. 
Thus, in opposition both to the jurists and to the 
secretaries, for whom the Arabic language was 
primarily an instrument, they reasserted—in a new 
context—the old Arabian insistence on the im- 
portance of form, and thereby contributed to main- 
tain the concept of the Sarabiyya as a standardised 
and unchanging artistic structure, which remained 
unaffected by the varieties and evolution of spoken 
Arabic. Closely related to these activities, and also in 
conscious opposition to the secretarial school, was 
their activity in searching for and preserving the 
memorials of the old Arabic culture, such as poems, 
proverbs and tribal traditions, to serve (in conjunction 
with the Kur’4n and all the materials relating to 
the Islamic movement) as the basis of the “‘Arabic 
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humanities’. Except for technical monographs, 
mainly on philological subjects—the most important 
of which are the dictionary, K. al-‘Ayn, of al-Khalil 
b. Ahmad (d. 175/791), the grammar, al-Kitab, of 
his pupil Sibawayh (d.c. 180/796), and the mono- 
graphs of Aba ‘Ubayda (d. 210/825) and al-Asma‘i 
(d.c. 216/831)—few original literary works, in the 
strict sense, had been produced in philological 
circles by the end of the century, and it was only 
in the 3rd/9th century that the Arabic humanities 
came into full fruition. 

Much the same may be said of the associated 
field of historical studies [see TA?R?KH], in 
which, except for the rather conscious adaptation 
of the ayydaém-technique in the Siva of Ibn Ishak, 
the activities of historical students were devoted 
mainly to the compilation of source-materials in the 
form of monographs on particular episodes of Arab 
or Islamic history [see ABU MIKHNAF, AL-MADA7INI, 
AL-WAKIDI] or on tribal genealogies [see HISHAM B. 
MUHAMMAD AL-KALBI]. 

The legal schools, on the other hand, had 
already attained the stage of producing major 
works, both expository and controversial [see FIKH]. 
The lead was taken by the Hanafi school of al-‘Irak 
with Abii Yisuf (d. 182/798) and Muhammad al- 
ShaybAani (d. 189/804), while the school of al-Madina 
produced the first important corpus of legal hadith 
in al-Muwatta? of Malik b. Anas (d. 179/795). AS 
early as the next generation, al-Shafi‘i was able to 
set out and defend in a series of tractates (al-Umm) 
the principles which were henceforth to govern 
legal reasoning in Sunni Islam. 

Finally, in regard to Kur°?anic studies, the 
practice of oral transmission still predominated, and 
the first collected work on exegesis appears to have 
been made by the above-mentioned Abi ‘Ubayda. 
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(III) Third to Fifth Centuries 
(i) Prose 


By the opening of the 3rd/gth century, the philo- 
logical, historical, legal and Kur?anic studies just 
described had laid the foundations for an Arabic- 
Islamic prose literature, which could challenge the 
predominance hitherto enjoyed by the secretarial 
school in the field of polite letters (adab). The 
problem that remained to be solved was that of 
mobilisation, or how to bring these studies out of 
their scholastic or technical isolation into a positive 
relation with the public interests and social issues 
of the day. This problem was illuminated, rather 
than solved, by the genius of al-Djahiz (d. 255/869), 
who brought them to bear on all aspects of con- 
temporary life in a series of tractates and epistles, 
written in a sonorous and witty style, of unequalled 
linguistic vigour and variety, but too individual to 
serve as a Stylistic model for general literature. The 
final solution was found by his later contemporaries 
who blended the clarity of the secretarial style with 
the traditional art-language and the argumentative 
prose of the philological and legal schools into a 
medium capable of expressing all varieties of factual, 
imaginative and abstract subjects with great refine- 
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ment and precision, though at some cost to the 
wealth and vigour of the ancient idiom cultivated 
by the philologists. One of the first results of this 
“modernised” prose medium, with its superior 
flexibility and adaptation to social changes, was to 
restrict and ultimately to displace poetry from its 
former social function, and to relegate it more and 
more to a purely aesthetic role in social and literary 
life. 

The success achieved by the writings of al-Djahiz 
and his successors was not due solely, however, to 
their command of the Arabic sciences and a more 
flexible linguistic instrument. The schools of Basra, 
with their rationalising tendencies, had already been 
atéracted (especially in the theological groups of the 
Mu‘tazila [g.v.]) by the surviving elements of 
Hellenistic culture in Western Asia. Early in the 
3rd/gth century the revival of Hellenistic learning 
received a strong impulse from the establishment by 
al-Ma’miin (198-218/813-33) of the bayt al-hikma 
{g.v.] for the translation of Greek philosophical and 
scientific works. During the whole period treated in 
this section, the dominant feature of Arabic culture 
is the fruitful interaction of the Arabic and Greek 
traditions which is already illustrated in the writings 
of al-Djahiz, and was subsequently displayed in 
almost all branches of Arabic literature, both 
secular and religious. These internal developments 
were further expanded and accelerated by the vast 
extension of literary activities, which, hitherto all 
but confined to al-‘Irak, began in the 3rd century 
to be cultivated in a large number of centres, from 
Samarkand to Kayrawan and al-Andalus. The 
material foundation of this expansion was the rapid 
economic development of the Islamic empire, 
supplemented by the introduction of paper (warak 
{g.v.]) manufacture from the Far East in the second 
half of the 2nd century. : 

The range and extent of these new literary 
movements rapidly overwhelmed the Sasanid 
tradition of the Auttdd, in spite of their rearguard 
movement of resistance [see sHU‘UBIYYA] and 
denigration of the Arabs and their culture. A recon- 
ciliation was effected by Ibn Kutayba (d. 276/889-90), 
who in a long series of works furnished the secretaries 
with compendia and extracts from all branches ot 
Arabic learning, but incorporated in them also such 
elements of the Persian historical and courtly 
traditions as had established themselves at the 
court and could be harmonised with the Arabic- 
Islamic humanities. Henceforward, adab, in the 
strict sense, was confined to treatises and other 
literary works based on this widened Arabic-Islamic 
tradition, including both the Persian and the Helle- 
nistic components. 

Simultaneously, the widening of general intellec- 
tual interests was displayed in the cultivation of a 
great variety of specialist disciplines, the cumulative 
productions of which constitute the climax of the 
mediaeval Islamic culture, and for this reason 
cannot be entirely excluded from any -general 
survey of Arabic literature. In the 3rd century the 
Hellenistic contribution was greatly expanded by 
the many translations of Greek works made 
by Kust& b. Laka (fl. 220/835), Hunayn b. Ishak 
(d. 260/873), his son Ishak b. Hunayn (d. 298/910), 
and other translators. Already before the middle of 
the century, the first independent Arabic works on 
philosophy were being written by Ya‘kib al- 
Kindi (d.c. 236/850), to be followed in the next 
century by the Turk Abi Nasr al-Farabi (d. 339/950) 
and the Persian Abi ‘Ali Ibn Sind (d. 428/1037), 
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to mention only the most prominent names [see 
FALSAFAJ; on mathematics by Muhammad b. 
Mis al-Kh*arizmi (fl. 230/844) and Thabit b. Kurra 
al-Sabi? (d. 288/go1) [see R1vADA]; on astronomy 
by al-Farghani, Aba’ Ma‘shar al-Balkhi (d. 272/885), 
and al-Battani (d. 317/929) [see TANDJiM]; and on 
medicine by Ibn Masawayh (d. 243/859) and 
Muhammad b. Zakariyya al-Razi (d.c. 311/923) 
(see T1BB]. Although the technical literature of the 
sciences cannot be dealt with here, yet the importance 
of these studies, and of other popular works on 
Hellenistic origin (such as Sirr al-Asrar, attributed 
to Yahya b. al-Bitrik, c. 200/815), in determining 
or at least influencing the intellectual climate of the 
period must not be underrated. In geography, 
in particular, they not only directly inspired the 
“revision” of Prolemy’s geography by the above- 
mentioned al-Kh*arizmi, but also indirectly con- 
tributed to the first road-book, by the postmaster 
Ibn Khurradadhbih (fl. 230/844), and in conjunction 
both with the older philological interest in the place- 
names of Arabia and with Indian materials [see 
SINDHIND] and old Persian concepts, stimulated the 
intellectual curiosity which produced the rich 
geographical literature of the following century [see 
DJUGHRAFIYA]. 

The opposition to these hellenising tendencies 
was led by those ‘orthodox’ students of theology 
and law who rejected the rationalist principles of 
the Mu‘tazila. The search for Prophetic Tradi- 
tion (hadith [q.v.]), which had developed in the 
2nd century as a weapon against the pragmatic 
tendencies of the local schools of Law, was vigo- 
rously cultivated in the 3rd by the orthodox every- 
where, partly (as in the famous “Six Books” of al- 
Bukhari, Muslim, al-Tirmidhi, Aba Da&aid, Ibn 
Madja, and al-Nasa’i) in order to consolidate the 
dominant place which it had gained in the juristic 
sciences, but partly also (as in the more comprehen- 
sive Musnad of Ahmad b. Hanbal, d. 241/855) 
against the critical attitudes of the Mu‘tazila. So 
potent a force did the hadith prove to be, with its 
appeal to simple picty and veneration for the 
Prophet, that in the next century the Shi‘a also, 
both among the IsmA‘ilis (Da‘@?im al-Islam of the 
kadi al-Nu‘man b. Muhammad, d. 363/974) and in 
Imami circles (the ‘Four Books” of al-Kulini, 
d. 328/939, and others [see sui‘a]), aimed to rival the 
achievement of the Sunnis by the collection and 
attribution of hadiths to the Imains. 

Nevertheless, although the schools of law, thanks 
to the early standardisation of their methodology, 
seem to have been little affected by the hellenistic 
tevival and continued to produce an extensive 
literature of their own, both theology and popular 
religion could not but be coloured by their environ- 
ment. Orthodox theologians, in the schools of al- 
AshSari (d. 324/935) and al-Maturidi (d. 333/944), 
reconciled Greek physics with the data of the 
Kur’4n and the Hadith by a skilful dialectic [see 
KALAMj, which by the end of the 5th century had 
established itself as the universal scholastic theology 
of Sunni Islam; while Shi‘f theology, especially in 
the Isma‘ill schools, was still more strongly influ- 
enced by the neoplatonism expounded, together 
with the Greek sciences in general, in the popular 
encyclopaedia of the 4th/roth century called the 
Epistles of the Sincere Brethren [see IKHWAN AL-SAFA]. 
The literature of theological polemics also, as well 
as that on ‘‘comparative religion” (i.e. on the dif- 
ferences between the Muslim and the non-Muslim 
religions), is clearly aware of the general positions of 
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Greek philosophy and prepared on occasion to 
discuss them in detail. The most celebrated work 
in these two fields is the incisive K. al-Fasi by the 
Andalusian Zahiri Ibn Hazm (d. 456/1064), equally 
noted for his delicate anatomy of love under the 
title of The Dove's Neckring. 

While popular religion was less affected by theolo- 
gical problems as such, it had from the first been 
influenced by the older religious movements in 
Western Asia and North Africa. By the 3rd century 
most of these accretions had been pruned away, 
except for gnosticism and Syrian mysticism (itself 
incorporating many Stoic and Neoplatonic elements), 
which were exercising an increasingly profound 
influenc. upon ascetic and pious circles, and trans- 
forming piety and asceticism into mystical sifism 
[see TASAWwuF]. Already in the 3rd and 4th cen- 
turies a new sifi literature was fully developed, 
ranging from systematic treatises (beginning with 
al-Muhdsibi, d. 213/857) and rasa@?il (al-Djunayd, 
d. 297/910) to collections of aphorisms, symbolist 
poetry [see AL-HALLADJ], and séances by Dhu ’]-Nin 
(d. 245/859) and al-Niffarl (d. 354/965). 

The total result of these specialist literary activities 
was immensely to expand the range of mediaeval 
Arabic as a linguistic instrument. Not only in the 
technical vocabulary of the various sciences, but 
also as a medium for expressing fine shades of 
philosophical and psychological analysis, it had 
developed capacities far besend the old classical 
language. But this must not be taken to imply that 
the range of literary adab, or even its expressiveness, 
was widened in an equal degree. Much of this tech- 
nical and analytical vocabulary was probably little 
understood outside the restricted circles of specialists. 
No doubt (indeed, it could hardly have been other- 
wise), some of these wider intellectual horizons 
were occasionally reflected in works of polite letters. 
Nevertheless, the adab. works also demonstrate very 
clearly the marginal position of the purely Helle- 
nistic elements and of the special sciences dependent 
on them (as distinguished from the generalized 
influence of Hellenistic culture) in relation to the 
main body of Arabic and Islamic elements in the 
mediaeval Islamic culture. A few udaba? show in 
their writings an interest in metaphysical and scien- 
tific disciplines, e.g. Ahmad b. ai-Tayyib al-Sarakhsi 
(d. 286/899), Abii Hayyan al-Tawhidi (d. 414/1023) 
and Abi ‘Ali Miskawayh (d. 421/1030) [see also 
AKHLAK]. But such works are on the whole excep- 
tional. The mainstream of Arabic letters after Ibn 
Kutayba runs through miscellaneous topics drawn 
from Arab poetry and history, politics and rhetoric, 
anthologies and collections of anecdotes, and popular 
ethics, illustrated by such writers as Ibn Abi ’l-Dunya 
(d. 281/894), Ibn al-Mu‘tazz (d. 296/908), the Anda- 
lusian Ibn ‘Abd Rabbihi (d. 328/940), Aba Bakr al- 
Sali (d. 335/946), Abu ’l-Faradj al-Isfahani (d. 356/ 
967), author of the K. al-Aghani, al-Muhassin al- 
Tantkhi (d. 384/994), collector of ‘“‘table-talk” and 
anecdotal literature, and Abi Mansir al-Tha‘4libi 
(d. 429/1038 [see below]). The huge output and 
popularity of such works show how sharply, on 
the whole, the social and intellectual interests of 
literary circles were circumscribed, and the con- 
sequent limitation of the concept of adab. On a 
more technical level of adab, but essentially of 
the same kind, were the “sessions’’ (madjalis) and 
“dictations” (dméli) of the professional vhilologists 
(e.g. al-Mubarrad, d. 285/998, Tha‘lab, d. 291/904, 
Ibn Durayd, d. 321/934, al-Kalf, d. 356/967), in 
distinction from their pedagogical works on philology 
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proper, which included the first major dictionaries 
of the classical language by Ibn Durayd, al-Djawhari 
(d. c. 393/r002) and Ibn Faris (d. 395/1004-5).! 

This intense absorption in literary and linguistic 
production was bound to produce in due course a 
considerable volume of technical literary criti- 
cism. Although as late as the K. al-A ghani criticism 
seems to consist mostly of subjective judgments 
on the relative merits of given poets or verses, the 
first steps towards a more systematic criticism had 
already been taken by al-)jahiz and, from a different 
angle, by Ibn al-Mu‘tazz, who in his K. al-Badi< 
classified the figures of speech employed in the “new” 
poetry. Kudama b. Dja‘far (d. 310/922) introduced 
the practice of classifying poetic “beauties” and 
“faults’’, and by the end of the 4th/roth century the 
K. al-Sina‘atayn of Abi Hilal al-‘Askari (d. 395/1005) 
offers a complete critical analysis of poetry and prose 
in terms of structure, rhetorical devices; and figures 
of speech. The significant feature of most of this 
discussion was the insistence upon form rather than 
matter as the decisive criterion of quality; the de- 
clared assumption is that little if anything new can 
be originated in poetry, and that the only difference 
between one poet and another lies in his manner 
of expression. The balance was to some extent 
redressed by ‘Abd al-Kahir al-Djurdjani (d. 471/ 
1078), who supplemented the excessively formal 
analysis of his predecessors by a system of logical 
and psychological analysis which demanded an at 
least equal consideration for the ‘‘ideas’’ expressed. 
Additional point was given to the argument on 
literary aesthetics by its bearing on the doctrine of 
the incomparability (#‘dj@z) of the Kur?4n; inevitably, 
in spite of protests in theological circles and by 
al-Djurdjani, the prevailing concentration of literary 
criticism upon form-tended to emphasize unduly its 
supreme verbal qualities in terms of the current 
stylistic theories. 

A further consequence, equally inevitable, was 
that rhetorical and literary prose began to be 
affected by the same theories and to display the 
same pursuit of verbal elaboration. The virtuosity 
of the adib was displayed in ‘‘Paragraphs’’ (fusé?) 
describing scenes, persons, emotions, events, and 
objects, or in Epistles (ras@il) addressed to friends 
or colleagues on a variety of occasions. Ibn al- 
Mu‘tazz seems to have been, if not the inventor, at 
least the populariser of this art, which in the 4th 
century swept over the whole field of Arabic letters. 
The secretarial class fell victim to it almost at once; 
in the intense competition for office every refinement 
of literary style was eagerly exploited. The technique 
of secretarial correspondence was elaborated 
into an art (isha? [q.v.]), based upon admired models 
of elegant, florid, insinuating or pungent writing, 
and it was not long before rhyming prose (sadj‘), 
which the best stylists had hitherto used only as 
occasional ornament, became inseparable from 
official style. By the middle of the 4th century the 
vizier Abu ’l-Fadl b. al-‘Amid (d. 359/369-70) was 
composing his correspondence in sadj‘; with his 
disciple and successor Ibn ‘Abbad, known as “the 
Sahib” (d. 385/995), its use had become a mania. 
Contemporary littérateurs, the most celebrated of 
whom are Abi Bakr al-Kh*arizmi (d. 383/993) and 
al-Hamadhanf, known by the sobriquet of Badi* 
al-Zaman (d. 398/1007), developed the new style 
more freely and flexibly in their vasa7sl, which often 
resemble a kind of unscanned verse rather than 
prose. From then onwards every writer with a 
reputation to make or to maintain had perforce to 
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follow their example; and industrious compilers like 
al-Tha‘Alibi, in his Yatimat al-Dahr, and Abi Ishak 
al-Husri of Kayrawan (d. 453/1061), in his Zahr al- 
Adab, were quick to compose anthologies and 
treasuries of the most successful verses and /usa/ and 
the most approved metaphorical descriptions and 
imagery. The additional premium which this placed 
on wit and agility produced, it is true, not a few 
masterpieces of artistic invention by those who 
possessed a natural gift for this style, but exacted in 
return a heavy price. The enforced cult of rhyming 
prose not only contorted the style of men of natural 
but more ponderous genius like Abu ’1-‘Ala al- 
Ma‘arri (d. 449/1057), but by rewarding artificiality 
it contributed to turning Arabic writers still further 
away from the solid ground of real life and living 
issues and to sap the vitality of Arabic literature. 

For the moment, however, the revival of sadj‘ 
coincided with a search for new or original methods 
of presenting literary themes. Badi‘ al-Zam4n found 
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popular theme of the witty vagabond, and created 
the dramatic anecdote or makdma {q.v.]. About 416/ 
1025 the Andalusian Ibn Shuhayd in al-Tawabi‘ wa 
"l-Zawabi* imagined a series of interviews with the 
dinnis who had inspired the great poets of the past. 
Eight years later Abu ’1-‘Ala al-Ma‘arri wrote his 
Risdlat al-Ghufran, in which, more daringly, he 
imagined a visit to heaven and hell to interview 
the poets themselves. These extravaganzas, however, 
were less appreciated by literary taste in their 
respective regions than the wittily allusive risdla of 
Ibn Zaydin of Cordova (d. 463/1070), satirising his 
rival Ibn ‘Abdin, and the letters in tightly-knit and 
decorated sadj* of Kabis b. Washmgir, prince of 
Fabaristan (d. 403/1012), collected under the title 
of Kamal al-Balagha. Even the makamat of al- 
Hamadhani seem to have found few imitators until 
the end of the 5th century, when they were revived 
by al-Hariri of Basra (d. 516/1122), with the same 
motif as that of his predecessor, but with a refinement 
of philological subtlety and wit equalling the most 
ingenious of the rvasa@sl and a striking poetical gift 
in addition. It is something of a paradox that with 
all their formal perfection and qualities of erudition 
and virtuosity, al-Hariri’s makdmdat, like those of 
al-Hamadhani, are firmly rooted in the common 
life of the Islamic city, and portray its manners and 
its humours so realistically as to constitute one of 
the most precious social documents of the Islamic 
Middle Ages. 

Historical composition, though properly 
distinct from adab, was to some extent affected by 
the same influences. At the beginning of the 3rd/gth 
century, the continued association of history with 
religious studies is seen in the histories of Mecca by 
al-Azraki (d. after 217/832) and al-Fakihj (d. after 
272/885), and in the biographical and genealogical 
works on the Companions by Muhammad b. Sa‘d 
(d, 230/845), the secretary of al-Wakidi, and on 
Kuraysh by al-Zubayri (d. 233/848). It is still present 
in the first (and last) attempt to compile a com- 
prehensive Universal History based on the corpus 
of Islamic materials (which by now incorporated 
the SAdsanid tradition) and significantly entitled 
“The History of the Prophets and Kings’, by 
Muhammad b. Djarir al-Tabari (d. 310/923), as a 
complement to his Commentary on the Kur’4n, and 
also, though with a difference of emphasis, in the 
History of the Conquests and the ‘Genealogies of 
the Arab Nobles” of al-Baladdhuri (d. 279/892). In 
the same century, however, the concept of history 
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as an independent branch of study and of literary 
activity begins to appear in such diverse forms 
as the historical encyclopaedia of al-Ya‘kiabi 
(d. 284/897) and the history of Baghdad by Ibn 
Abi Tahir Tayfir (d. 280/893). By the 4th century 
historical writing not only flourished luxuriantly, 
but took in a wide range and variety of subjects: 
universal history (combined by the traveller al- 
Mas‘idi, d. 345/956, with a hellenistic curiosity 
about all things terrestrial and celestial), local 
histories of regions and cities from Central Asia to 
Spain, antiquarian research, memoirs on current 
events, histories of viziers and kadis, biographies of 
individuals, biographical dictionaries of different 
classes and professions, even historical pseudographs 
and forgeries. History became an essential part of 
the equipment of an educated man, and as such 
entered into the general concept of adab. 

It is possible, generally speaking, to draw a broad 
line of division between two attitudes to history 
among the educated classes. On the one side stand. 
the scientific or serious historians, whose writings. 
conform to certain standards of accuracy and 
veracity. By the 5th century these were mostly, 
though not exclusively, officials and courtiers, such 
as Miskawayh (d. 421/1030) and Hilal al-Sabi> 
(d. 448/1056) in al-‘Irak, al-Musabbihi (d. 420/1029) 
in Egypt, and Ibn Hayydn al-Kurtubi (d. 469/ 
1076-7) in Spain, together with a few independent 
scholars, of whom the mathematician and astronomer 
Abia Rayhan al-Birini (d. 440/1048) is the most 
outstanding. On the same side of the line stand the 
compilers of biographical dictionaries of scholars, 
notably al- Khatib al-Baghdadi (d. 463/1071). On the 
other side are those for whom history is no more 
than a branch of adab, a quarry for ethical or enter- 
taining anecdotes, or an instrument of propaganda, 
as in the biographies of saints, the literature of 
‘Alid martyrology, and the largely forged collection 
of ‘Ali’s letters and speeches known as Nahdj al- 
Baldgha [see aL-SHARIF AL-RADI]. 

The elaboration of literary prose also, in time, 
invaded the field of historical writing, but only, it 
seems, in the composition of eulogistic dynastic 
annals. The example was set by Ibrahim al-Sabi’ 
(d. 384/994) in his lost work al-Tadji on the history 
of the Buwayhids, and was followed by al-‘Utbi 
(d. 427/1035) in its counterpart a@l-Yamini on the 
history of the early Ghaznawids. It may be more 
than coincidence that these works are contemporary 
with the revival of the old Persian historical tradition 
and the Persian epic. At all events, no other examples 
of this style seem to be known until the later Saldjuk 
period (see § IV below). 


(ii) Poetry 

It has heen pointed out at the beginning of the 
preceding section that from the 3rd century onwards 
poetry was displaced from its former social function 
by the new prose literature. Partly this was due to 
the adaptation of the artistic tradition of the 
‘avabiyya to produce a vigorous prose style, which 
deprived poetry of its previous aesthetic monopoly. 
But to a far greater extent it was the result of 
the wide expansion of intellectual interests, with 
which the poets were unable to keep pace. As at 
the end of the pre-Islamic age, they were prisoners 
of their own conventions, broadened out and 
diversified as these conventions had been during 
the 1st and 2nd centuries. To a certain extent also 
they were the prisoners of their society. In his 
private verse the poet was no doubt free to amuse 
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himself as he pleased, but the doctrine which finally 
prevailed was that his major function was to “‘im- 
mortalise’” his patron by his panegyrical kasidas: 
a curious and remarkable revival of the tribal 
function of the pre-Islamic poet. 

From the literary-historical angle, one of the most 
interesting features of 3rd century poetry is the 
effort made, but without substantial success, to 
break through these conventions in different ways. 
Abt Tammam “‘al-Ta77’ (d. 231/846), a self-taught 
Syrian, tried to revive the weighty sonority of 
beduin poetry and to marry it to the badi* orna- 
mentation of the poets of al-‘Irak; at the same time 
he attempted to make his verse the vehicle of a 
more complex structure of thought. His poetry is 
in consequence often strained and overloaded, or 
alternatively relaxed to an excessive degree, although 
it has found warm admirers in both mediaeval and 
modern times. His fellow-townsman and disciple, 
al-Bubturi (d. 284/897), with a more natural gift, 
remained closer to the ‘Iraki tradition in his 
smoother and more polished verse. In al-‘Irak, on 
the other hand, Ibn al-Rimi (d. 283/896) attempted 
to create a new introspective and analytical poetry, 
in which each poem develops a single theme in an 
organic unity, and which has sometimes, but doubt- 
fully, been genetically linked with his ‘‘Greek” 
origin. The originality of this poetry (though marred 
by an excessive sense of grievance) was appreciated, 
but not imitated; and the more typical and influ- 
ential representative of ‘IrakI modernism was the 
‘Abbasid prince Ibn al-Mu‘tazz (d. 296/908), who 
freely adapted traditional themes and metres to 
poetical rasa@il and descriptive verse, corresponding 
to the prose fusi#l. His innovations in technique and 
ingenuity (including a historical poem in 450 radjaz 
couplets celebrating the reign of his cousin, the 
caliph al-Mu‘tadid) rest, however, on the established 
conventions of Arabic poetry; they revise, rather 
than reform, its characteristic methods and outlook. 

From the 4th/1oth century on, such pieces of 
natural description, epistles, poems on _ social 
occasions and the like constitute, together with 
epigrams and ceremonial kasidas, the stock-in-trade 
of all minor poets in every part of the Muslim world, 
and in varying degrees of excellence. By now the 
use of badi® had become so universal in poetry as to 
be a natural constituent of the finished poetic 
imagination; in the ghazal or wine-song it might 
be allowed to play only a minor part, but no poem 
with any pretensions could be composed without 
it. It required, however, the genius of a greater poet 
to blend in just proportions the Arabian kasida of 
the Syrian school and the smoothness and technical 
ingenuity of the ‘Iraki school. This was accomplished 
by Abu ’l-Tayyib al-Mutanabbi (d. 354/965), of 
Kifan origin and an admirer of Ibn al-Rimi and 
Ibn al-Mu‘tazz, but Syrian in his poetical appren- 
ticeship, and the brightest ornament of the “Circle 
of Sayf al-Dawla”. For skill in construction, felicity 
of language, and mastery of the lapidary phrase, 
al-Mutanabbi has no equal among the later kasid- 
poets, although his chief rival in Aleppo, the 
Hamd§anid prince Abi Firads (d. 357/968) may have 
surpassed him in the direct emotional appeal of his 
best poems. A greater rival was his contemporary 
Ibn Hani? al-Andalusi (d. 362/973), the panegyrist 
of the Fatimid caliph al-Mu‘izz, whose kasidas 
(sometimes unjustly depreciated on sectarian 
grounds) are more faithful to the pre-Islamic models. ; 

Little need be said of the later poets in the 
eastern provinces, whose production remains on the 
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whole within the frame of subjects, conventions 
and techniques established in the 3rd and 4th cen- 
turies. The leading poets in al-‘Irak were the Shi'ites 
al-Sharif al-Radi (d. 406/1015) and Mihyar al- 
Daylami (d. 428/1037), who seem, however, to have 
been less appreciated in their own time than a 
number of writers of popular poetry (in the literary 
language), of which only a few fragments have 
survived. The most notable of 5th century poets 
was the Syrian Abu ’1-‘Ala al-Ma‘arri (d. 449/1057); 
a follower of al-Mutanabbi in his earlier diwan 
(Sikt al-Zand), he broke with convention in his 
later collection of short pieces (Luzim ma lam 
Yalzam), the fame of which, however, probably owes 
less to their poetical quality and elaboration of 
technique than to the unorthodox freedom of the 
ideas which they expressed. 

In the Maghrib and al-Andalus also, the main- 
stream of poetry, like that of Arabic letters in 
general, still flowed in the channels dug for it in 
the East, distinguished only by local colouring. As 
Ibn Hani? took Abi Tamm4m and the pre-Islamic 
bards for his models, so Ibn Zaydiin (d. 463/1071) 
followed al-Buhturi—but with an elegance and 
freshness that sometimes surpasses his model—and 
Ibn Darradj (d. 421/1030), the panegyrist of: al- 
Mansir b. Abi ‘Amir, followed al-Mutanabbi. With 
these may be mentioned, though of later date, the 
Sicilian Ibn Hamdis (d. 527/1132), and among the 
many minor poets the ‘Abbadid prince al-Mu‘tamid 
(d. 488/1095). During the 5th/11th century, however, 
a new strophic type of poetry, of local inspiration, 
began to be cultivated in Spanish-Arab literary 
circles, but did not reach its full development until 
the following century (see § IV below). 
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(IV) Sixth to Twelfth Centuries 


The beginning of the 6th/r2th century witnessed 
the triumph of the two forces which were henceforth 
to dominate the intellectual life of the Arab coun- 
tries: scholasticism and sifism. Both of these 
movements were associated in the Sunni revival 
under the Saldjiks ([g.v.] which, beginning in 
Khurdsan in the middle of the 5th century, spread 
to ‘Irak under the Saldjik sultanate, and to Syria 
and Egypt under its Zankid and Ayyibid offshoots. 
In the West a similar movement, led by the Berber 
Muhammad b. Timart (d. 524/1130) on his return 
from Baghdad, was associated with the Muwahhid 
(Almohad) régime in the 6th century, and their 
parallel development in the two halves of the Arab 
world was maintained by multiple contacts and 
interactions. 
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The chief material factor in the spread of scholas- 
ticism was the gradual concentration of all literary 
education in the madrasa [q.v.], the new type of 
organised college introduced by the vizier Nizam 
al-Mulk ([g.v.]; d. 485/1092) into Baghdad for the 
training of ‘«/@ma? and administrators, and thence 
spread over the entire Muslim world. The forma- 
lisation of education involved also the formalisa- 
tion of the disciplines taught, and contributed 
powerfully to the substitution of text-book and 
encyclopaedic compilation for original composition. 
This tendency is already visible in the first generation 
of leading scholars at the Nizamiyya madrasa: in 
the philologist al-Tibrizi (d. 502/1109), a pupil of 
Abu ’1-‘Ala al-Ma‘arri, whose production was 
confined to schoolworks and commentaries, as also 
was that of his successor al-Djawaliki (d. 539/1145); 
and in the Shafi? theologians al-Djuwayni Imam al- 
Hatamayn (d. 478/1085) and his pupil Aba’ Hamid 
al-Ghazali (d. 505/1111), whose earlier works were 
devoted to methodology and the scholastic defence 
of orthodoxy against Hellenistic philosophy and 
Islamic heresy. In their footsteps followed the 
immense majority of Sunni theologians and jurists 
of the later generations, producing a vast literature 
of doctrinal summaries (‘akida [q.v.], pl. ‘aka?id) (the 
most reputed being those of the Hanafi Abi Hafs 
al-Nasafi (d. 537/1132), ‘Adud al-Din al-Idji (d. 756/ 
1355), and Muh. b. Yusuf al-Sanisi (d. 892/1486))— 
works on hadith (especially the supplement to the 
“Six Books” by Ibn al-Haythami (d. 807/1405) and 
the: comprehensive Kanz al-‘Ummél of the Indian 
£Ali al-Muttaki (d. 975/1567)—school textbooks of 
Iaw and collections of fatwds, as well as handbooks 
on special branches of it [see F1KH]—commentaries 
on the Kur’4n or on particular sections of it [see 
TAFSiIR] or on the kira?at [g.v.]|—and on all of these 
and similar works a ponderous structure of commen- 
tary (shark) and super-commentary (hdshiya). The 
Shi‘a, in turn, on the basis of the 4th and 5th 
century works, produced similar theological and 
dogmatic compends (especially by al-Mutahhar al- 
Hilli, d. 726/1326, and Muhammad Bakir al-Madjlisi, 
d. 1110/1700), textbooks of law, and Kur’an- 
commentaries. 

The exceptions to this increasing stratification 
and narrowing down of scholastic thought are few 
but important. The outstanding original religious 
thinker and reformer, the Hanbalite Ibn Taymiyya 
(d. 728/1328), and his pupil Ibn Kayyim al-Djawziyya 
(d. .751/1350) engaged in a vigorous polemic against 
both the inertia of the schools and the sifi cults, 
but with little success until the revival of his teaching 
by Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-Wahhab (d. 1206/1791) 
in Central Arabia. In India, an important and 
little-studied school of religious philosophy, founded 
at Djawnpur by Mahmtd al-Djawnpuri (d. 1062/ 
1652), remained active for several generations, and 
influenced the work of the religious reformer (Shah) 
Wali Allah al-Dihlawi (d. 1176/1762). In law, original 
contributions were made to the study of legal 
principles by the Shafi‘i Tadj al-Din al-Subki (d. 771/ 
1370) and the Hanafi Ibn Nudjaym al-Misri (d. 970/ 
1563). In philology also, fresh minds were occasionally 
brought to the study of the congealed schooltexts, 
as, for example, by the Andalusian Abi Hayyan 
(who, amongst other works, composed grammars of 
Turkish, Persian, and Ethiopic; d. 745/1344) and 
his Egyptian pupil Ibn Hisham (d. 761/1360). 

‘The effects of scholasticism were not, however, 
confined to the religious and philological sciences. 
It affected every branch of literary composition, 
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not even excluding poetry, by encouraging an 
intellectual tendency to standardisation on the part 
of both writers and readers. Originality of thought, 
though not stifled, reaped little reward, and was 
less valued than the ability to refurbish familiar 
themes in a more pointed or elegant manner, The 
output was enormous, yet characterised in every 
field by a sameness of method and treatment which 
reduces any survey of the literature of this period to 
little more than lists of names. But there was also 
another factor which contributed its share to this 
levelling process. In the vast new territories added to 
the Islamic world between the 7th/13th and gth/15th 
centuries, as indeed already in Persia and Central 
Asia, although the parallel extension of the madrasa 
system carried with it an extension of the area of 
Arabic scholastic studies, the medium of belles 
lettres and poetry was no longer Arabic, but Persian 
or Turkish. These new literatures, while drawing to 
a greater or less extent on the traditions of Arabic 
literature, not only contributed nothing to Arabic 
letters, but siphoned off the talents which might 
otherwise have rejuvenated Arabic literature or 
opened it up to new experiences. When it is recalled 
how much that had given variety and resilience to 
the literature of the preceding centuries was produced 
or initiated in the Persian provinces, the effect of 
their loss to Arabic letters can be readily appreciated. 

At the same time, the intellectual energy and 
literary taste that displayed themselves in this 
period must not be underrated. Original works of 
belles lettres may be few, but the same vigour and 
freshness of mind that broke through even in the 
scholastic disciplines found other fields of exercise, 
especially in the first four centuries. It was in the 
continuing impulse of the Hellenistic tradition, in 
the immense development of historical composition, 
and under the growing stimulus of siifism that they 
were most active; yet from time to time certain 
writers found ways and means to express their 
interests and personalities in works which bear an 
individual stamp. Amongst memoirs, there are 
some which throw a vivid light upon the authors 
and their times, especially the reminiscences of war 
and the chase of the Syrian Usama b. Munkidh 
(d. 584/1188), the more literary narrative of ‘Umara 
of al-Yaman (d. 569/1175), and the autobiography 
of the Tunisian historian Ibn Khaldin (a. 808/1406). 
Among the books of travel, which were stimulated 
more especially by the Pilgrimage, there are some 
which betray a lively interest in the observation of 
manners and customs of other countries; of the 
travellers from the West the most remarkable are 
Abi Hamid al-Gharnati (d. 565/1169-70), Ibn 
Djubayr (d. 614/1217), and Ibn Battita of Tangier 
(d. 779/1377), and of those from the East ‘Ali b. 
Abi Bakr, “the shaykh of Harat’ (d. 611/1214). 
Memoirs and travels, it is true, succumbed in most 
cases to the prevailing scholasticism and sifism, 
being reduced to little more than lists of teachers 
and books, or of visitations to religious personnages 
and shrines. But even to a few later travellers we 
owe interesting narratives of missions to different 
parts, such as those of the Moroccans Abu ’l-Hasan 
al-Tamghriti (fl. 1000/1591) and Abu ’1-Kasim al- 
Zayani (d. 1249/1843), and there is even a journal 
of a visit of a Chaldean priest, Ilyas b. Yuhanna, to 
America (1668-83). 

A third and still newer branch of letters which 
flourished for a time was devoted to the arts of 
war, stimulated especially by the Crusades. During 
the following two or three centuries there was a 
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considerable output of works on military tactics 
and the handling of weapons, the management of 
horses, and the djshad in general. 

Even in al-Andalus prose literature was largely 
a belated reflection of eastern models, as in the 
“Fiirstenspiegel’’ Sirddj al-Mulak of Ibn Abi Randaka 
al-Turtishi (d. 525/1131), the reworking by Ibn 
Tufayl (d. 581/1185) of Ibn Sina’s philosophical 
romance Hayy ibn Yaksaén, and Ibn Hudhayl’s 
treatise on horsemanship Tuh/at al-Anfus. Granada, 
however, produced in the versatile Lisan al-Din Ibn 
al-Khatib (d. 776/1374) one of the last all-round 
masters of Arabic literary art. 

In the field of belles lettres in general, the cult of 
sadj‘ reached its culmination in the 6th/12th century. 
Rhyming-prose /us#! were pressed into the service 
of ethics in the Atwak al- Dhahab of the philologist 
al-Zamakhshari (d. 538/1143). Secretarial prose 
received a fresh impulse from the rich and flexible 
insha@? of al-Kadi al-Fadil (d. 596/1199), secretary of 
the last Fatimid caliphs and of Saladin; and the 
examples of historical composition in sadj‘ set by 
al-Sabi? and al-‘Utbi were followed and even sur- 
passed by the loquacious virtuosity of ‘Imad al-Din, 
known as al-Katib al-Isfahani (d. 597/1201), in his 
histories of the Saldjiks and of Saladin, In the next 
generation, the rts of rhetoric and euphuism were 
reduced to text-book form by the Kh*4rizmian al- 
Sakkaki (d. 626/1229) in his Miftéh al-‘Ulim, 
probably the most frequently and widely abstracted, 
glossed and commented on of all secular works in 
Arabic literature. But the cult of sadj‘ itself suffered 
some decline in the following centuries, except in 
secretarial insha’, in works imitated from or modelled 
on the makdmdat, and in the introductions and 
dedications of books of every kind. It is on the whole 
sparingly used in the new type of homiletic adab 
popularised by the Hanbalite preacher Ibn al- 
Diawzi (d. 597/1200), and even in the numerous 
later anthologies, florilegia, and similar works of 
literary compilation. Its reintroduction into such 
works seems to date from the Rayhdanat al-Alibba? 
of the Egyptian stylist Shihab al-Din al-Khafadji 
({d. 1069/1659) and its continuation by Ibn Ma‘sim 
(d. 1104/1692), and it continued thereafter to impose 
a veneer of literary artistry upon utilitarian works 
of various kinds. 

The Hellenistic element in Arabic-Islamic culture 
remained active for several centuries, not only in 
the special fields of medicine, the sciences and 
philosophy, but also in combination with the branches 
of madrasa learning. Medical works based on 
independent study continued indeed to be written 
dewn to the time of Da?ud al-Antaki (himself the 
the compiler of one of the most celebrated florilegia 
of poetry and adab, extracted from an earlier work 
by al-Sarradj (d. 500/1106); d. 1008/1599). Mathe- 
matics, after the Persian encyclopaedist Nasir 
al-Din Tisi (d. 672/1273), became increasingly 
confined to astronomy. Philosophy, also culti- 
vated in the East by Jusi and the more orthodox 
encyclopaedist Fakhr al-Din al-Razi (d. 606/1209), 
but thereafter passing into sifistic metaphysics, 
flowered brilliantly for a time in Muslim Spain with 
Ibn Badjdja (d. 533/1138), Ibn Tufayl, and the great 
Abu ’l-Walid Ibn Rushd (Averroes, d. 595/1198), 
before yielding likewise to sifism with Ibn al-‘Arabi 
{see below] and Ibn Sab‘in (d. 668/1269). Scientific 
geography, which attained one of its peaks in 
the world-map and descriptive text compiled by 
the sharif al-Idrisi for Roger I1 of Sicily in 548/1154, 
still survived to the time of Abu ’l-Fida, sultan of 
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Hamah (d. 732/1331), but was already giving way to 
the electic literary art of cosmography, exemplified 
by Zakariyy4 al-Kazwini (d. 682/1283), Shams al-Din 
al-Dimashki (d. 727/1327) and Siradj al-Din Ibn 
al-Wardi (d.c. 850/1446). Natural science was 
cultivated chiefly in the field of medical botany 
(notably by al-Ghafiki, d. 560/1165, and Ibn al- 
Baytar, d. 646/1248), and was included, along with 
a variety of literary materials, in the zoological 
dictionary of al-Damiri (d. 808/1405). 

On a more restricted scale, the Hellenistic legacy 
entered into the encyclopaedic tendency, 
exemplified not only by TJisi and al-R4zi, but also 
by many lesser compilers. Encyclopaedism, it 
might be said, was one outlet for scholarship which 
found itself, consciously or unconsciously, cramped 
by the prevailing emphasis on religious studies and 
philology. It took many forms. The simplest and 
most compact was the alphabetical arrangement of 
data in a given field or fields, as in the dictionary 
of nisbas (Kitab al-Ansab) compiled by Tadj al-Din 
al-Sam‘4ni (d. after 551/1156), on the basis of which 
the Greek Yakit compiled his geographical dictionary 
(K. al-Buldén). The field which offered the widest 
scope for this treatment was that of biography, 
whether general (beginning with the Wafaydat al- 
Ayan of Ibn Khallikan, d. 681/1282, and followed by 
others, notably the voluminous W4/i bi ’I-Wafayat 
of Khalil b. Aybak al-Safadi,.d. 764/1363), or limited 
to particular classes of savants ‘and men of jetters: 
of scientists by Zahir al-Din al-Bayhaki (d. 565/1169- 
70) and ‘Ali b. Ydasuf al-Kifti (d. 646/1248); of 
physicians by Ibn Abi Usaybi‘a (d. 668/1270); of 
Philologists by al-Kifti also and by Djalal al-Din 
al-Suyiti (d. 911/1505); of men of letters by Yakit; 
of jurists of the different schools, notably by Tadj 
al-Din al-Subki (Shafi‘ite, d. 771/1370), Ibn Kut- 
lubugha (Hanafite, d. 879/1474), and Ibn Farhin 
(Malikite, d. 7909/1397; supplemented by Ahmad 
Baba of Timbuktu, d. 1036/1626); of Kur’an-readers 
by Ibn al-Djazari (d. 833/1429-30); of the Com- 
panions of the Prophet by ‘Izz al-Din Ibn al-Athir 
(d. 630/1234) and Ibn Hadjar al-‘Askalani (d. 852/ 
1448); of traditionists by Shams al-Din al-Dhahabi 
(d. 748/1348); and many others. The already esta- 
blished practice of compiling dictionaries of scholars 
and eminent men and women associated with a 
particular city or region was continued on an 
extensive, and sometimes massive, scale, e.g. for 
Damascus by Ibn ‘Asakir (d. 571/1176), for Aleppo 
by Kamal al-Din Ibn al-‘Adim (d. 660/1262), for 
Egypt by Taki al-Din al-Makrizi (d. 845/1442), for 
al-Andalus by Ibn Bashkuw4l (d. 578/1183) and 
Ibn al-‘Abbar (d. 658/1260), for Granada by Ibn 
al- Khatib, for the Ottoman empire by Tashk6priizada 
(d. 968/1560), in addition to many other biographical 
works less systematically arranged. A novel principle, 
introduced by Ibn Hadjar al-‘Askalani, was to 
organise biographical dictionaries by centuries; his 
dictionary of notabilities of the 8th century (al- 
Durar al-Kaémina) was followed for the gth by al- 
Sakhawi (d. 902/1497), for the roth by Nadjm al-Din 
al-GhazzI (d. 1061/1651) (supplemented with special 
reference to South Arabia and Gudjarat by Ibn al- 
Aydaris, d. 1038/1628), for the rzth by al-Muhibbi 
(d. 1111/1699), and for the 12th by al-Muradi 
(d. 1206/1791). A concise summary for the first 
millenium, in order of years, was compiled by Ibn 
al-‘Imad al-Hanbali (d. 1089/1678). Here too may 
be mentioned the bibliographical encyclopaedia 
(Kash{ al-Zuntin) made by the Turkish scholar 
KAtib Celebi Hadjdji Khalifa (d. 1068/1658), and the 
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elaborate dictionary: of technical terms (Jsfilahat al- 
Fundn) written in 1158/1745 by the Indian Muham- 
mad ‘Ali al-Tahanawi. 

A second direction taken by encyclopaedism was 
to combine several branches of learning in a single 
work. Al-Nuwayri (d. 732/1332) dealt in Nihayat 
al-Arab with geography, natural science, and 
universal history; and the Egyptian secretary al- 
Kalkashandi (d. 821/1418) combined and supple- 
mented two works by his predecessor al-‘Umari 
(d. -748/1348) in his Subh al-A‘sha, to serve as a 
manual of history, geography and chancery proce- 
dure, and to supply models of insha? for the secre- 
taries. 

More frequently, however, the encyclopaedists 
wrote separate works on a variety of subjects. The 
physician ‘Abd al-Latif al-Baghdadi (d. 629/1231), 
for'example, wrote not only on medicine, but also 
on ‘hadith and literary subjects, as well as a remark- 
able “Description of Egypt’. The historians in 
particular were fertile in many fields besides history, 
and the Mamliak period in Egypt closes appropriately 
with the greatest polygraph in Islam, Djalal al-Din 
al-Suyati (d. 911/1505), who in some 400 mono- 
graphs presented an almost complete conspectus of 
the entire range of religious sciences and Arabic 
humanities. 

In the secular sciences, the most impressive 
production was in the field of history. The Sunni 
movement encouraged the revival of the “universal 
history” (often conjoined with, and even over- 
shadowed by, necrology), begun by al-Muntazam of 
Ibn al-Djawzi (d. 597/1200), expanded in the 
magisterial Kamil of Ibn al-Athir (d. 630/1234), and 
continued with varying emphases by Sibt ibn al- 
Diawzi (d. 654/1257), al-Nuwayri, Abu ’1-Fida, al- 
Dhahabi, Ibn Kathir (d. 774/1373), ‘Abd al-Rahman 
Ibn Khaldin (d. 808/1406) and al-‘Ayni (d. 855/1451). 
Regional and dynastic chronicles were cultivated in 
every province from Central Asia to West Africa, 
and more especially by the sequence of major 
historians in Mamlak Egypt (al-Makrizi, d. 845/1442; 
Ibn Hadjar, d. 852/1449; Ibn Taghribirdi, d. 874/ 
1469; Ibn Ilyas, d. 930/1524) and those of the 
Maghrib down to the 13th/1gth century (see E. Lévi- 
Provengal, Les Historiens des Chorfa, Paris 1922). 
Rashid al-Din (d. 718/1318), the historian of the 
Mongols, produced an Arabic version of his work; 
the history of the Berbers was exhaustively treated 
by Ibn Khaldan; that of the Muslims in Spain was 
comprehensively summed up by al-Makkari (d. 1041/ 
1632) in Nafh al-Tib; that of the Muslims in India 
to his own time by al-Asafi al-Ulughkhani (d. after 
1020/1611); and the Muslim negrolands likewise pro- 
duced their historians, notably al-Sa‘di of Timbukti 
(d. after 1066/1656). So great a concentration upon 
history could scarcely fail to produce some reflection 
upon the principles and methods of historical 
writing, as in the scholastic defence of history by 
al-Sakhawi (d. 902/1497); and it was out of such 
roots that there sprang the bold and original theories 
of'society put forward by Ibn Khaldin in the justly 
celebrated ‘“Prolegomena”’ (Mukaddima) to his uni- 
versal history. It is noteworthy that after the 
brilliant works of ‘Imad al-Din al-Isfahani the 
ornate style of rhyming-prose chronicle was largely 
discarded in favour of plain annalistic, and is 
represented only by two later works of any impor- 
tance in Arabic literature: a history of the Mamlik 
sultans by Ibn Habib al-Dimashki (d. 779/1377) and 
the virulent history of Timir by another Damascene, 
Ibn ‘Arabshah (d. 845/1450). On a smaller scale, but 
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also conceived primarily as a work of adab, was the 
popular Fiirstenspiegel and anecdotal history of the 
caliphs and their viziers compiled, under the title 
of al-Fakhri, by the ‘Iraki Ibn al-Tiktaka in 7o1/130r. 

The growing fixation of the traditional literary 
arts bore with especial weight upon the secular 
poetry of this period. Diwans abound, but few of the 
more classical poets gained more than a fleeting 
reputation except the ‘Iraki Safi al-Din al-Hilli 
(d. 749/1349), the Syrian Ibn Hidjdja al-Hamawi 
(d. 837/1434), and of the lyrical poets Baha al-Din 
Zuhayr “of Egypt” (d. 656/1258). A panegyric on 
the Prophet, known as al-Burda, composed in elabo- 
rate badi‘ by the Egyptian al-Busiri (d. 694/1296), 
became and has remained one of the classics of 
religious poetry. The poetic art found more congenial 
expression in newer patterns of strophic poetry, 
related in the East to the popular mawal and dubayt, 
and already partially exploited by al-Hartrl. In al- 
Andalus the more complex strophic art of the 
muwashshah [q.v.) was given finished form by the 
blind poet al-Tutili (d. 523/1129) and Ibn Baki 
(d. 540/1145-6). Although it owed something to 
popular poetry in its origin, the muwashshaha, as a 
developed literary form, retained only in its final 
line (kkardja) a trace of its provincial source and was 
cultivated as a courtly art in Spain, becoming a 
highly ornate lyric with musical accompaniment. 
In this function it was transplanted to the East by 
Ibn Sana? al-Mulk (d. 608/r211), and continued to 
flourish there for a time, but as a formalised art 
which lacked the freshness and apparent spontaneity 
of the earlier Andalusian poets. {For the muwashshak 
in sifl poetry, see below.) Of the more genuinely 
popular poetry using the vulgar speech very little 
has survived, except for the zadjal [g.v.] poems of 
the Andalusian Ibn Kuzm4n (d. 555/1160), the 
satyrical Hazz al-Kuhkuf of the Egyptian al-Shirbini 
(c. 1098/1687), and the skt°r malhun of the Maghrib 
and of the Yaman. An isolated attempt made by the 
oculist and wit Ibn Daniyal (d. 710/1310) to give a 
place in literature to the popular shadow-play 
seems to have met with no success. On the other 
hand, the popular romances celebrating the epics 
of the Banu Hilal in Arabia and Africa and the Bani 
Kilab against the Greeks, and the exploits of various 
heroic or legendary figures (‘Antar, Sidi Battal, the 
Yamanite Sayf b. Jhi Yazan, and the Mamlak 
sultan Baybars) reached in these centuries the 
climax of their development, together with the 
miscellaneous collections of popular tales, drawn 
from all ages and strata, out of which the Alf Layla 
wa-Layla finally emerged in a more or less esta- 
blished form about the 9th/15th century. 

The literary output of the sifi movement in Arabic 
was at first small in bulk compared to the scholastic 
literature described above, but of much greater 
significance in the cultural development of Islam. 
The 6th century opened with the epoch-making 
reconciliation of tasawwuf with orthodoxy in Iya? 
SUlim al-Din of Abii Hamid al-Ghazali, and the 
equally orthodox homilies and writings of the 
Hanbalite ‘Abd al-Kadir al-Djili (or Gilani) (d. 561/ 
1166). The sifi khankadh or sdwiya everywhere took 
its place alongside the madrasa in the Sunni reviva- 
list movement, and received the same patronage 
from the governing classes. It was not long, however, 
before the sifi movement began to develop its own 
systems of theology and metaphysics. The ‘‘oriental’’ 
platonist and illuminationist (¢skréRi) doctrines were 
restated by Shihab al-Din Yahya al-Suhrawardi 
{execi:ted by order of Saladin in 587/1191, and hence 
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known as al-makiul), in opposition to the Aristotelian 
school; but another Suhrawardi, Shihab al-Din 
Umar (d. 632/1234) issued a more orthodox exposi- 
tion of ishraki mysticism in ‘Awarif al-Ma‘arif. Both 
works had a deep and lasting influence in the East, 
but much less in the Arab world. Here the new 
monistic mysticism (wahdat al-wudjuid) was founded, 
on a basis of neoplatonism and Moroccan sifism, 
by the Murcian Muhyi al-Din Ibn al-‘Arabi (d. in 
Damascus 638/1240), carried to Anatolia by this 
pupil al-Konawi (d. 672/1273), and spread still more 
widely by the ordered exposition of its metaphysics 
in al-Insan al-Kamil of Kutb al-Din al-Djili (d. 832/ 
1428), 

The prose literature of Arabic sifism down to the 
roth/16th century offers little that calls for remark. 
Paraenetic in function, it gradually became affected 
by the scholasticism of the madrasa, especially as in 
course of time the ‘ulamd themselves were increa- 
singly drawn into the ranks of the sifi orders. At 
a more popular level it produced a voluminous body 
of hagiography, more interested in the miracles of 
the saints than in their teachings, illustrated at one 
extreme by al-Shattanawfi’s (d. 713/1314) mandkib 
of ‘Abd al-Kadir al-Djilani (Bahdjat al-Asrar), at 
the other by the lives of the saints of the Moroccan 
rif (al-Maksad) by ‘Abd al-Hakk al-Badisi (d. after 
722/1322). More important was its poetical output, 
which, though never rising to the heights of the 
great siifi poetry of Persia, played a considerable role 
in stimulating and conserving the religious enthu- 
siasm of its adepts among both the literate and the 
illiterate. Its chief characteristic was the adaptation 
of the themes of love and wine songs, whether in the 
ornate styles of the traditional art-poetry or in 
popular verse, to those of Divine Love and ecstasy. 
The most gifted representative of the former is the 
Egyptian ‘Umar b. al-Farid (d. 632/1235), but in 
bulk of output he is far surpassed by Ibn al-‘Arabi 
himself, who displayed an astonishing virtuosity in 
modelling his mystical poems not only on pre- 
Islamic and ‘Abbdsid odes, but also in the form of 
muwashshahas. His most highly esteemed successors 
in this art were the disciple of his pupil al-K6nawi, 
‘Afif al-Din al-Tilimsani (d. 690/1291), and the 
latter’s son Shams al-Din, known as al-Shabb al- 
Zarif (d. 688/1289). 

The rapid desiccation of most other branches of 
literary activity which followed the Ottoman con- 
quest of Syria and Egypt at the beginning of the 
toth/16th century gave an added impulse to sifl 
activity, which almost alone displayed an element 
of vigour, though often expressed in extravagant 
and even fantastic terms, as in the writings of the 
Egyptian ‘Abd al-Wahhab al-Sha‘rani (d. 973/1565). 
The outstanding figure in the Arabic literature of 
the Ottoman period was ‘Abd al-Ghani al-Nabulusi 
(d. 1143/1731), not only for his theological and sifi 
treatises, but also as a poet and the originator of a 
new kind of mystical travel-literature in rhyming 
prose. Almost all the later 18th-century writers of 
Egypt and Syria came directly or indirectly under 
his influence, which reached even to the Maghrib. 
In the East, the prevailing safl philosophy continued 
to follow the tskraki school, which through the 
Persians Sadr al-Din Shirazi (d. 1050/1640) and his 
pupil Fayd al-Kashi (d. after 1090/1679) influenced 
both the Indian schools of sifism and the founder of 
the reformist Shi‘ite school of the Shaykhis, Ahmad 
al-Ahsa°1 (d. 1242/1827), Only at the end of this 
period there appeared the first indications of a 
‘return to earlier orthodox sifism, with the writings 
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of Murtada al-Zabidi, of Indian birth but domiciled 
in Egypt (d. 1205/1791), and among the Shadhiliyya 
in the Maghrib. 

Bibliography: J. Rikabi, La Poésie profane 
sous les Ayytbides, Paris 1949; ‘A. L. Hamza, 
al-Haraka al-Fikriyya fi Misr..., Cairo, n.d.; 
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(V) Modern Arabic Literature 
(a) To 1914 


The term ‘‘modern Arabic literature’ implies a 
development differing from, and a degree of change 
greater than, a simple revival of literary activity, 
whether within the narrower circle of the philo- 
logical arts or in the wider humanistic range of the 
3rd and following centuries. Such minor local revivals 
had occurred from time to time, as, for example, in 
Aleppo under the influence of the Maronite archbishop 
Djarmanis Farhat (1670-1732), and in Baghdad in 
the first half of the 12th/18th century (see al-Alisi, 
al-Misk al-Adhfar, Baghdad 1348/1930). In the 
13th/1gth century also, the rise of a new literature 
was preluded by a sustained movement for the 
revival of classical Arabic and an output of literary 
works directly or indirectly inspired by classical 
models. The first object of the leaders of this move- 
ment was to rescue the Arabic language from its 
degeneration in the preceding centuries and to 
restore the heritage of classical literary art; in its 
purest form it is represented by NaAsif al-Y4zidji 
(1800-1871) among the Syrians, by Nasr al-Hirini 
(d. 1874) and ‘Ali Pasha Mubarak (1823-93) in 
Egypt, and by Mahmid Shukri al-Alisi (1857-1923) | 
in ‘Irak. All of these, and many others, were con- 
sciously ambitious to revive the classical traditions, 
both in their pedagogical work, and in their original 
productions, e.g. al-Yazidji’s makamat (Madjma‘ 
al-Bahrayn) in the manner of al-Hariri, ‘Ali Pasha’s 
al-Khitat al-Tawfikiyya in continuation of al- 
Makrizi, and al-Alisi’s adab collection Bultigh al-Arab. 

Alongside these, but also fundamentally sharing 
their aims, was another group of writers who were 
led by circumstances or personal choice into closer 
contact with the literature and the ideas of the 
western world. The first major impulse in this 
direction was given by the needs of the military 
academies set up by the viceroy of Egypt, Muham- 
mad ‘Ali, for translations of technical works from 
the French, together with the establishment of a 
printing press in Egypt in 1828, and others soon 
afterwards in Syria. The chief of the Egyptian 
translators was Rifa‘a Bey Rafi‘ al-Tahtawi (d. 1873), 
whose original works included a vivid narrative of. 
his experiences in France as imam of the Egyptian 
educational mission, and many later educational 
handbooks. It is questionable how widely the large 
body of translated technical works of this period 
circulated, or how far they affected the outlook 
of men of letters; but it seems clear that for Rifa‘a 
Bey and others like him the western materials 
which they used in their literary works were 
simply adjuncts embedded in the framework of the 
established Islamic categories or (in the case of 
their translations from French literature) supple- 
ments to them. The literary productions of the 
contemporary Lebanese scholars who were in 
contact with the western educational missions in 
Syria, and in particular Butrus al-Bustan! (1819-83), 
Ahmad Faris al-Shidyak (1801-87), and NaAsif’s son 
Ibrahim al-Y4zidji (1847-1906), as also of the 
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Tunisian Muhammad Bayram (1840-89), were to a 
large extent similarly motivated; but along with 
this all these men were also among the creators of 
the new Arabic periodical press and experimenting 
in the formation of a modern journalistic medium. 

The development of the new periodical press in 
Egypt, at first largely under Syrian direction but 
soon followed by a vigorous native Egyptian produc- 
tion, provided the real forcing-bed of modern 
Arabic literature. During the last decades of the 
1gth century and the first decade of the 2oth, the 
press was the theatre in which (except for poetry) 
literary reputations were made and literary Arabic 
was adapted to modern social themes and currents 
of ideas. This did not exclude the widest diversity 
in literary styles: the strict but vigorous classicism 
of Muhammad ‘Abduh (1849-1905), the modernised 
makamat of Muhammad al-MuwaylihI (1868-1930), 
thé elegant neoclassicism of Mustafa Lutfi al- 
Manfaliti (1876-1924), the functional prose of 
Djirdji Zaydan (1861-1914), Ya‘kib Sarrif (1852- 
1927) and Kasim Amin (1865-1908), the fiery 
thetoric of Wali al-Din Yakun (1873-1921) and 
Mustafa Kamil (1874-1908), the satirical colloqui- 
alism of Ya‘kib Sanna‘ “Abi Naddara” (1839-1912) 
and ‘Abd Allah Nadim (1844-96). At the same time 
the Syrian press transported to America was 
producing a type of literary essay and Whitmanesque 
“prose poems” which entirely discarded the classical 
traditions and even sought to remodel the linguistic 
structure in part; its leading figures were Djibran 
Khalil Djibran (1883-1931) and Amin al-Rayhani 
(1877-1940). 

This stylistic experimentation in the press in the 
treatment of modern themes was reinforced by a 
very extensive output of translations of European 
works of literature, often by the same hands. Of the 
translations so made few have much claim to 
literary distinction, except those made by al-Man- 
faliti and perhaps one or two others. But the 
activity in translation played a vital part in the 
development of modern Arabic literature. “It may 
be said that, just as the works of an Ibn al-Mukaffa‘ 
or an al-Djahiz would have been impossible without 
the translators of the ‘Abbasid period, so without the 
translators of the roth century modern Arabic 
literature could never have been called into exis- 
tence’ (Kratchkowsky). The translated works served 
not only as exercises in expanding the range of 
Arabic literary expression, but also as models. Not 
a few translators themselves tried their hands at 
original works of a similar kind, and many others 
were stimulated to original composition by them. 
In the former group, the most interesting are the 
attempts to develop a dramatic literature. The 
earliest of these were made by the Syrian Marin 
al-Nakkash (1817-55), inspired by Moliére; he was 
followed by Nadjib al-Haddad (1867-99), in the 
style of Corneille, Hugo, A. Dumas and Shakespeare, 
and more successfully, by the Egyptian Muhammad 
‘Uthman Djalal (1828-98), who adapted Moliére to 
Egyptian settings and speech, besides producing a 
remarkable adaptation in literary Arabic of Paul et 
Virginie. In spite of this, however, it cannot be said 
that the Arabic drama achieved much success in the 
roth century. On the other hand, some progress was 
made with the novel, particularly in the series of 
historical novels written in the manner of Scott by 
Djirdji Zayd4n and the psychological novel Urdshalim 
al-Djadida by Farah Antiin (1874-1922). Many other 
original compositions also depend largely on Euro- 
pean materials, e.g. the politico-social writings of 
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‘Abd al-RahmAn al-Kawakibi (1849-1903), while the 
literature of the nascent Egyptian feminist move- 
ment, illustrated by ‘Aisha al-Taymiriyya (1840- 
1902), Malak Hifni Nasif (1886-1918), and Kasim 
Amin, betrays its original inspiration even though 
adapted to its own social and literary environment. 

In the sphere of poetry, on the other hand, the 
continuing classical tradition far outweighed any 
literary influences from the west down to 1914. 
With the rise of nationalism, its range was widened 
by patriotic themes, developed first by Mahmid 
Sami al-Baridi (1839-1904), then with more classical 
polish by Ahmad ShawkI (1868-1932) and more 
depth of social feeling by Muhammad Hafiz Ibrahim 
(1871-1932). But neither the new themes, whether 
patriotic or social or individual, nor the techniques 
of western poetry affected to any marked extent the 
long-established structure, genres, and modes of 
expression of Arabic poetry (in the hands, at least, 
of its most competent artists). The only outstanding | 
exceptions are found in ‘Irak, where the native 
Arabic poetic tradition had remained more vigorous 
and less cramped by artifice than in Syria and Egypt 
in the previous centuries. In more unconventional 
forms and freer language Djamil Sidki al-Zahawi 
(1867-1936), and with more classical restraint Ma‘raf 
al-Rusafi (1875-1945), both achieved an authentic 
expression of current ideas and aspiration. An 
isolated attempt to acclimatise Greek poetry in 
Arabic was made by Sulayman al-Bustani (1856- 
1925) with his translation of the Iliad (1904); in 
itself not unsuccessful as a translation, it never- 
theless failed to make much impression. 


(b) Since 1914 


In contrast to the preceding period, which was 
on the whole a period of experiment and imitation 
in modern Arabic prose, the decades since 1914 have 
seen the beginnings of a new and original Arabic 
literature which to a much greater extent reflects 
the social and intellectual interests of the Arab 
peoples. A leading part in this development was taken 
by the ‘‘liberal” group of Egyptian writers, inspired 
by Muhammad ‘Abduh, who were associated with 
the journal al-Djarida (issued from 1907, edited by 
Ahmad Lutfi al-Sayyid) and its successor al-Siydsa 
(from 1922, edited by Muh. Husayn Haykal); but 
the movement itself soon extended widely beyond 
this circle. The principal types of production were 
at first the short story (followed by the novel) and 
the literary essay; later on these were followed by 
the literary drama. 

The first major work of the new school was 
Zaynab, a noval of Egyptian village life, published 
anonymously in 1914 by M. H. Haykal (b. 1888). 
In spite of its merits, the technical weaknesses of 
the work threw a sharp light on the deficiencies of 
literary Arabic at that time for the adequate presen- 
tation of the novel of manners. During the decade 
1920-30 these were largely surmounted by a growing 
output of realistic short stories of contemporary life, 
beginning with the sketches (Ma Tarahu ’l-SUyun) 
of the talented Muhammad Taymir (1891-1921), 
and continued with increasing skill and success by 
his brother Mahmid Taymir (b. 1894) and by 
several others (‘Isa ‘Ubayd, Shihata ‘Ubayd, Tahir 
Lashin, etc.). The most brilliant stylist in this field 
was Ibrahim ‘Abd al-Kadir al-Mazini (1890-1949), 
who eventually produced also the first successful 
novel of manners (lbrahim al-Katib, 1931). From 
1930 the output of novels slowly increased, among 
the more notable of the earlier works being ‘Awdat 
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al-Raik (by Tawfik al-Hakim, 1933), Sara (by 
‘Abbas Mahmid al-‘Akkad, 1938), and Nida al- 
Madjkal (by Mahmid Taymir, 1939). The histo- 
rical novel had already been recreated by Muham- 
mad Farid Abi Hadid with Jbnat al-Mamldk (1926). 
The psychological novel also was _ successfully 
attempted on a smaller scale by Jaha Husayn 
(b. 1889), who in his autobiographical work al-A yyam 
(1926) endowed ‘modern Egyptian literature with 
one of its masterpieces in content and literary style. 
Innumerable short stories have been produced also 
in Lebanon, Syria, ‘Irak and America, with the 
variations in subject, style and technique which one 
would expect. The output of novels, on the other 
hand, has been more fluctuating, and is still relatively 
small in proportion to the total literary production. 

The literary essay envisaged a different purpose. 
It aimed not only at the critical evaluation of both 
classical Arabic and modern western literature (ex- 
tending sometimes even to classical Greek and 
Latin literature) and social criticism in general, but 
also at the valorisation of the Arabic cultural 
tradition, in the widest sense, in the circumstances 
of the modern world. The rapid increase in 
daily, weekly and monthly journals after 1920 
provided endless opportunities for the publication 
of such essays, and the representation of all points 
of view. The collected essays of many writers were 
subsequently reissued as separate works, whose 
very profusion makes it difficult and invidious 
to single out individual names. It must suffice to 
mention, from among the older generation of writers, 
Jaha Husayn and al-‘Akkad as particulatly influen- 
tial thipkers and critics on the modernist wing; 
Shaykh Rashid Rida (the editor of the reformist 
religious journal al-Mandr, 1865-1935) and Farid 
Wadijdi as equally influential in conservative and 
religious circles; Mustafa Sadik al-Rafi‘l (1880-1937), 
who carried neo-classicism to the verge of preciosity; 
in Syria, the classicist Muhammad Bey Kurd ‘Ali 
(president of the Arab Academy of Damascus, 
1876-1952); and of the Syro-Americans Mikhail 
Nu‘ayma (b. 1889). Out of this more or less 
ephemeral production there gradually arose a more 
developed literature of literary and social criticism, 
with a dominantly academic bias, but also borrowing 
in some hands (e.g. Tawfik al-E¥akim) the technique 
of the novel, and even other literary media, as in 
the scientific travel narrative al-Sindsbad al-‘Asri 
by Husayn Fawzi (1938). Another noteworthy 
later development was the application of these 
newer literary methods to the early history of Islam, 
exemplified by M. H. Haykal, Taha Husayn, and 
al-‘Akkad, and in dramatic form, somewhat earlier, 
by Tawfik al-Hakim. 

The technical advance made in the presentation 
of the realistic narrative and novel was reflected 
also in dramatic literature. With few exceptions, the 
lead was taken by Egyptian authors, beginning 
again with Muhammad Taymir, and continued more 
especially by Tawfik al-Hakim, who, after some 
experiments in literary -drama on themes drawn 
from Islamic literature (A&l. al-Kah/,. Mukammad, 
Shahrazad), has shown himself a major dramatist on 
modern social themes. Together with these may be 
mentioned the experiments made by the poet 
Ahmad Shawki to create a literary genre of ‘‘clas- 
sical tragedy’, based on traditional Arab themes, 
followed inore recently by Mahmid Taymir. 

Among the technical problems confronted by the 
Arabic drama, and to a lesser degree by the short 
story and novel, the question of language constitutes 
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a peculiar difficulty. In the purely literary drama 
and in historical plays generally’ the use of the 
written language needs no justification; but in the 
contemporary realistic drama this involves a degree 
of artificiality which tends to destroy the theatrical 
effect. Whereas, however, the popular theatre has 
always flourished on plays in the colloquial language, 
the attempts made to produce a more developed 
drama in colloquial speech have neither been 
markedly successful on the stage nor met with 
much approbation in literary circles. Even in the 
short story the introduction of colloquial speech 
in dialogue (attempted in their earlier works by 
Mahmid Taymir and Tawfik al-Hakim) was felt 
to involve a stylistic dislocation, and has not been 
commonly practised. Even less consideration has 
been given to more ambitious attempts to produce 
literary works in the colloquial throughout, chiefly by 
Lebanese writers and poets. A definite solution of 
this problem is not. yet in sight, but for the time 
being a working compromise is provided by the use 
of a simplified form of the literary language for 
dialogue both on the stage and in the novel. 

At the same time, and in the opposite direction, 
one consequence of the vogue of the literary essay 
has been to mobilise more effectively the resources 
of classical Arabic, and to facilitate the growth of 
a neo-classical style in the novel and general literature 
since 1940. With the richer and more flexible range 
of vocabulary and construction thus made available, 
together with the more technical concentration of 
meaning in modern Arabic (in contrast to the con- 
ceptual ‘Iooseness of the older literary language), the 
contemporary writer has at his disposal an instrument 
which can express with grace and precision all 
normal aspects of contemporary Arab life and 
thought. Beyond this range, however, neo-classical 
Arabic is still deficient in both the fine nuances and 
the contextual associations which are the product 
only of long use and habit. For this reason, the 
attempt (first made by Bishr Faris, in his play 
Mafrak al-Tartk, 1938) to create a symbolist or 
impressionist style in modern Arabic must be con- 
sidered premature. 

This applies even more especially to the poetical 
production of recent years. Since 1914, the situation 
of prose and poetry have been reversed. Whereas in 
prose-writing Arabic authors, after the period of trans- 
lation and imitation, moved on to original composi- 
tions, Arabic poetry has moved towards the freedom 
of western poetry and the imitation of its techniques. 
On the one hand, the intensity of political aspirations 
and frustrations could not fail to inspire many poets 
in the Arab countries (particular mention may be 
made of the Tunisian Abu ’l-Kasim al-Shabbi, 
1909-34), who have applied traditional themes and 
imagery to modern situations with great effect, most 
of the younger poets have been experimenting with 
the creation of a psychological poetry in new 
strophic and rhythmical forms, and wrestling with 
the traditional linguistic structure and its associa- 
tions. The Syro-American poets were the first to 
challenge the traditional formalism, and have been 
followed particularly by the Lebanese poets in Brazil 
(Rashid Salim al- Khiri and Fawzi Ma‘lif, 1899-1939), 
in North America (Ilya Aba Madi), and in Lebanon 
itself (Ilyas Aba Shabaka, 1903-47, and others). The 
leader of the ‘new school” in Egypt was Ahmad Zaki 
Abii Shadi (1892-1955), whose magazine A pollo for a 
short time (1932-3) provided a forum for the younger 
poets, in competition with the older “modernising” 
school represented by the Lebanese Khalil Matran 
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(1871-1949), and with greater freedom by al-‘Akk4d, 
which, though no less contemporary in subject and 
psychological approach, made a less violent breach 
with the formal and linguistic traditions of Arabic 
poetry. Much the same may be said also of the 
contemporary poetry of ‘Irak, within the frame- 
work of its own tradition. 
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Appendix—Arabic Literature in Spain *). 

General bibliography : Apart from the general 
histories of Arabic literature (see above, B), which 
devote one or more chapters to Muslim Spain, the 
work of A. Gonzalez Palencia, Historia de la literatura 
arébigo-espanola, Barcelona, Madrid, etc., 1928, 2nd. 
ed. 1945 (a recast edition, with an extensive biblio- 
graphy) is the only comprehensive work which 
exists on Arabic literature in Al-Andalus. A brief 
géneral account will be found in: Elfas Terés Sadaba, 
La Literatura Ardbigo-espanola, apud F. M. Pareja, 
Tslamologia, ii, Madrid 1954, 979 ff. Apart from a 
few monographs on authors (see under the names 
of these authors) and, fewer still, on periods, 
specialists have been primarily concerned with the 
production of short studies (such as are to be found 
in the journal al-Andalus in particular); the following, 
however, should be mentioned; for poetry : E. Garcia 
Gémez, Poemas ardbigo-andaluces, Madrid 1930, 
81940, 71943; idem, Poesta ardbigoandaluza, breve 


*) Circumstances beyond our control have obliged 
us to insert here an article which, in a more expanded 
form, was originally designed to form part of the 
article AL-ANDALUus. (Editors’ note]. 
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1.—Down to the Almoravids (92-485/711-1092). 


2.—From the Almoravids to the end of the period 
of Arab domination (485-897/1092-1492). 


It would certainly be possible, if not desirable, in 
a more detailed account of the history of Arabic 
literature in Spain, to distinguish five or six periods 
corresponding to the political history of the country 
under Arab domination, but, for the purposes of 
this article, it seemed simpler to keep to a division 
into two long periods of four centuries each, in order 
to take into account two facts: first, up to the time 
of the Almoravids, Spain was governed by amirs, 
caliphs and kings who, although defenders of Islam, 
did not act in the name of strict religious principles, 
while the Almoravids and Almohads were prisoners 
of an ideology; secondly and reciprocally, up to the 
end of the kingdoms of the Tawds/, profane literature, 
especially poetry, predominated over religious 
literature proper, whereas after the Almoravids, the 
religious sciences—and, through a shift of emphasis, 
science pure and simple—took precedence over 
profane literature. In addition, the Arabic literature 


.of Spain seems scarcely to have experienced any 


sudden setbacks, despite an unusually turbulent 
political and military history; it appears on the 
contrary to have pursued a steadily upwards path 
until the 5th/11th century; it then altered course 
somewhat, and came to an abrupt end when the 
last Arabs were driven out of Spain. 


(1) Down to the Almoravids (92-485/711-1092) 


When the conquerors set foot on Spanish soil, at 
the end of the rst/beginning of the 8th century, 
Arabic literature was still only represented, in the 
East, by the Kur’4n and the religious sciences, as 
yet in their infancy, and by a lively poetic muse. It 
is therefore probable that the Arab warriors, who 
were poets to a greater or lesser degree, respected 
the old tradition, but probably confined their 
literary activity to the composition of a few poems 
designed to extol their tribe, celebrate their military 
exploits, lament their dead, or bewail their exile 
from their homeland, ic. the same way as their fellow- 
Muslims sent to conquer other parts of the world 
(cf. C. A. Nallino, Letteratuva = Scritté, vi, 51, 110-4; 
French trans., 81-2, 170-7). None of this has been 
preserved; a late notation states however that in 
ancient times, ‘the inhabitants of al-Andalus sang 
in the style of Christians or of Arab cameleers” 
(apud E. Garcia Gémez, Poesta, 30-1). 

Nevertheless, the foundation of the Umayyad 
amirate brought about the establishment of close 
contact with the East, which did not fail to send 
religious notabilities to catechise Spain, and the 
rapid islamisation of a considerable part of the 
indigenous population required the development of 
juridico-religious studies. From 200/816 onwards, the 
substitution, encouraged by the Umayyads for 
political motives, of Malikism for the magkhab of 
al-Awza_Q (see AL-ANDALUS, viil, soon bore fruit in 
the formation of a school of jurists who, to a varying 
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but not inconsiderable degree, contributed to the 
propagation of the Muwatfa? of M4lik. In his defence 
of Muslim Spain, Ibn Hazm (see Al-Andalus 1954/1) 
cites in the first place ‘Isa b. Dinar (m. 212/827), 
Ibn Habib (180-238/796-852), al-“Utbi (m. 255/869), 
Ibrahim b. Muzayn (m. 258/872), Malik b. ‘Ali al- 
Katani (m. 268/882); these studies were pursued 
with enthusiasm by the successors of these pioneers, 
Muh. b. ‘Umar b. Lubdaba (225-314/840-926), Muh. 
b. ‘Abd al-Malik b. Ayman (252-330/866-941), 
Kasim b. Asbagh (247-340/861-951), Ahmad b. 
Sa‘id (284-350/897-961) and especially the great 
fakih, traditionist and man of letters Ibn ‘Abd al-Barr 
(368-463/978-1070). The attempt made by Baki b. 
Makhlad (201-76/817-89), on his return from the East 
(his meeting there with Ibn Hanbal is worth special 
mention), to introduce into Spain the Shafi‘l madhhab, 
had little effect, but this traditionist is the author 
of a collection of hadiths presented in the combined 
form of a musannaj and a musnad, of a work on the 
Companions of the Prophet, and above all of a 
commentary on the Kur’4n which Ibn Hazm con- 
siders to be superior to that of al-Tabari. Zahirism, 
on the other hand, was introduced by ‘Abd Allah b. 
Kasim (d. 272/885-6) and supported by Mundhir b. 
Sa‘id al-Balliti (d. 355/962), before being made 
famous by Ibn Hazm _ (384-456/994-1064) who 
dominates, in nearly every sphere, the intellectual 
activity of the first half of the 5th/11th century, and 
whose K. al-Fisal, going beyond the strict limits of 
Islam, set forth the history of religious ideas in 
terms of Islamic thought. Mu‘tazilism itself was not 
unknown; among its supporters were khalil Ghafla 
(3rd/gth century), Yahya b. al-Samina (d. 315/927), 
and Mis4-b, Hudayr (d. 320/932). Finally, philosophy 
appeared on the scene with the mystic Ibn Masarra 
(d. 319/931) and his school (see Asin Palacios, 
Abenmasarra y su escuela, Madrid 1914). 

The disciplines connected with the religious 
sciences developed on parallel lines. From the end 
of the 2nd/beginning of the 8th century, the first 
oriental works on grammar were introduced into 
Spain and a course of instruction was devoted to 
them, but it appears that philological and lexico- 
graphical studies received their greatest stimulus from 
the arrival at Cordova, in 330/941, of the ‘Iraki 
philologist Aba ‘Ali al-Kali (288-356/901-67), whose 
Amali are only a reflection of the knowledge which 
he disseminated there, because he also composed, 
tnter alia, the K. al-Nawdadir and an important work 
on lexicography, the K. al-Bari‘; his contemporary 
Muh. b. Yahya al-Riyahi (d. 358/968) and Muh. b. 
‘Asim (d. 382/992) are considered by Ibn Hazm to 
be the equals of the great disciples of al-Mubarrad. 
Ibn al-Kitiyya (d. 367/977) also devoted himself to 
the study of grammar, while a disciple of al- Kali, Ibn 
al-Sayyid (d. 385/995) produced a lexicon, which was 
followed by that of Ibn al-Tayyani (d. 436/1044) and 
above all by the masterly work of Ibn Sida (Sido) 
(398-458/1007-66), al-Mukhassas. 

As regards history, the Andalusians were not 
averse to retracing the course of universal history, as 
for instance Ibn Habib, already mentioned, who did 
not make any clear distinction between history and 
legend, or ‘Arib b. Sa‘d (d. 370/980), who took up 
again and continued the Annals of al-Tabari, but 
they applied themselves in determined fashion to 
the history of Spain, in the form either of dynastic 
chronicles—in particular of the ‘Amirids, but also 
of the Zirids of Granada by the last king of that 
dynasty, ‘Abd: Allah (447-after 483/1056-after 1090) 
—or of biographies of jurists and traditionists (Ibn 
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al-Faradi, 351-403/962-1013), of kadis (al- Khushani, 
d. 361/971), of physicians (Ibn Djuldjul, d. after 
372/982), of secretaries (Sakan b. Sa‘id, d. 457/1065), 
or of chronicles covering the period from the con- 
quest to the author’s own times. This last genre was 
the particular concern of Ahmad b. Muh. b. Mis& 
al-Razi (274-344/888-955) and his son ‘Isa, whose 
work is quoted in part in the Akhbar Madjmi‘a [q.v.], 
by Ibn al-Katiyya—or at all events by the editor of 
the book published under his name—and above all 
by the great historian Ibn Hayy4n (377-469/987-1075), 
whose important chronicle, al-Muktabis, has been 
partially recovered. An apt disciple of Ibn Hazm— 
who himself also took an interest in history, preferring 
mainly the genealogical genre highly esteemed by the 
Andalusians—Sa‘id of Toledo (419-63/1029-69), 
wrote his Tabakat al-U mam, in which both the Greeks 
and the Romans figured. In the realm of geography, 
apart from al-R4zi (Ahmad b, Muh.) whose descript- 
ion of Spain has been partially reconstructed, the 
principal author is Aba ‘Ubayd al-Bakri (d. 487/ 
1094). : 

As a result of the beneficent influence of al-Hakam 
II, a school of mathematicians and astronomers 
arose under the leadership of Maslama al-Madjriti 
(d. about 398/1007) and continued under Ibn al- 
Samh (370-426/980-1034) of Granada, while in the 
following century there flourished at Toledo. al- 
Zarkali and, at Saragossa, the Hidid kings themselves. 
Finally, the study of medicine and botany received a 
powerful stimulus as a result of the arrival at 
Cordova, in the reign of ‘Abd al-Rahman III, of 
the work of Dioscorides. After Ibn i)juldjul, who has 
already been mentioned, and Muh. b. al-Hasan al- 
Madhhidji (d. about 420/1029), Abu ’1-Kasim Khalaf 
b. ‘Abbas al-Zahrawi (325-404/936-1013), known to 
Europe in the Middle Ages as Abulcasis, and Ibn 
Watfid (388-466/988-1074) were the first of a series 
of great physicians and botanists who achieved fame 
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According to customary practice when dealing 
with Arabic literature, it has been necessary up to 
this point to give an account of disciplines and 
genres which the historian of most other literatures 
would certainly disregard, and an attempt has been 
made to make a rapid list of works which for the 
most part bear the characteristic imprint of Islam 
and which differ little from similar works written in 
the East. The same consideration obtains when one 
embarks on a study of the first literary works 
proper, whether in prose or verse. It is nevertheless 
astonishing that it was not until the 4th/1oth century 
that there appeared in Spain an adab work written 
by an Andalusian, the famous ‘Jkd of Ibn ‘Abd 
Rabbih (d. 328/940), the contents of which are still 
specifically oriental; it is equally remarkable that 
this genre had no great success in Spain and that 
Ibn ‘Abd Rabbih had few imitators during the first 
period with which we are dealing. Yet for more 
than a century, the country had been ‘‘‘irakicised”’, 
from the time of the arrival at Cordova, at the 
beginning of the amirate of ‘Abd al-Rahmaan II, 
of the celebrated ‘Iraki singer Ziryab (173-243/ 
789-857), who brought to Spain the fashions of the 
‘Abbasid court (see E. Lévi-Provengal, Civilisation, 
69 ff.). Baghdad was indeed still a model to be 
imitated, but an event of the utmost importance 
had occurred, of a kind which gave to the Arabic 
literature of Spain an orientation slightly different 
from that which obtained in the East. In fact, from 
the 3rd/g9th century, the two strongly disparate 
ethnic elements which populated the Peninsula had, 
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after a long period of mutual ignorance, been j 


gradually drawn closer together and had finally 
achieved a sort of fusion eminently favourable to 
the production of an original literature. 

Our information on the Arabic poetry written 
during the early centuries of Muslim domination is 
very scanty, and the loss of the oldest collections— 
especially the K. al-Hadd@ik of Ahmad b. Faradj 
(d. 344/976)—deprives us of essential documentation. 
Perhaps Yahya al-Ghazal (d. 251/864), who was sent 
by ‘Abd al-Rahmaan II on an embassy to Constan- 
tinople (see E. Lévi-Provengal, Islam 4@’Occident, 
81 ff.), wrote poetry of merit; it is known that he 
favoured a minor epic form, by his use of the urdjuza, 
and this form was also employed by Tammam b. 
‘Amir (184-283/801-96) and Ibn ‘Abd Rabbih. It is 
not the epic, however, but the muwashshah ([q.v.]} 
which is the most typical Spanish form. From the 
end of the 3rd/9th century dates the creation, 
attributed to a poet of Cabra named Mukaddam b. 
Mu‘afa (d. at the beginning of the 4th/1oth century) 
of this new verse-form; its fundamental character- 
istics were the arrangement in strophes, an arrange- 
ment virtually unknown to the Arab lyric, and the 
addition of an envoi (Rhardja) not in Arabic, but in 
Romance, as has recently been revealed by S. M. 
Stern (Les vers finaux en espagnol dans les muwas- 
Sahs hispano-hébraiques ...., in al-And., 1948, 299- 
346): we have here a unique example of the com- 
bination of the two languages and the two systems. 
As long as there are manuscript collections of 
muwashshahat still unpublished (see S. M. Stern, in 
Arabica, 1955/2), it weuld be premature to draw up 
a list which, if not exhaustive, would at least be 
fairly comprehensive, of authors of poems of this 
type; in any case, some of them are later than the 
period under review. 

The importance attributed in recent years to the 
Rhardja can be explained on the one hand by the 
attraction of a novelty and, on the other, by the 
renewed controversy on the relationship between 
Spanish poetry and that of the troubadours, but it 
mfist be admitted that the muwashshahat, however 
much appreciated by the Andalusians, even by 
Orientals, constituted no more than a minor literary 
category which could in no way supersede the other 
poetic forms esteemed in the Muslim Orient, and 
‘the necessary concomitant of the establishment of 
the western caliphate was an original poetic form 
which neither showed clearly signs of indigenous 
influence, nor followed too closely oriental forms. 
Nevertheless, oriental works were well known in 
Spain, from the pre-Islamic kasidas—studied as 
relics of a bygone age but not imitated—to the 
diwans of ‘modern’? and neo-classical poets, in 
particular al-Mutanabbi—who was the subject of 
commentaries by al-Iflili (352/441/963-1049), al- 
A‘lam al-Shantamari (410-76/1019-83), and Ihn 
Sida—and it was these works which inspired Anda- 
lusian poets when Cordova, the metropolis of the 
Muslim West, possessed all the conditions favourable 
to the production of poetry of a characteristic flavour. 
As was to be expected, this poetry passed through 
various phases; somewhat official to begin with, it 
later became progressively independent and free, 
and finally blossomed in the 5th/r1th century with 
incomparable richness. 

Without going so far as to claim that the Umayyad 
caliphs were the centre of literary circles, one may 
legitimately affirm that they regularly played their 
part as patrons of letters by promoting Arab culture 
—notably by creating libraries, including the cele- 
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brated library of al-Hakam II—and by granting. 
pensions to poets commissioned to sing their praises 
and to give, through their compositions, the custo- 
mary lustre to the various solemn functions of 
official life; the waziy of al-Hakam II and Hisham II, 
al-Mushafi, (d. 372/982) is the perfect example of 
such poets (see E. Garcia Gémez, La Poéste politique 
sous le califat de Cordoue, in REI, 1949, 5-11). 

Although this type of poet did not hesitate on 
occasion to embark on other kinds of poetry than 
the political, it was under al-Mansiir—who had 
ordered the burning of those books on philosophy, 
astronomy and other sciences which were con- 
sidered to be contrary to the interests of Islam— 
that truly urban poetry came into being with Ibn 
Darradj al-Kastalli (347-421/958-1030), Sa‘id of 
Baghdad (d. 418/1026), al-Ramadi (d. 403 or 413/1013 
or 1022). Moreover, from the end of the period of 
the caliphate, a literary group was established which, 
aristocratic in origin, but revolutionary in its ideas, 
was hostile to the muwashshahdt genre which was 
considered too popular, stoutly defended arabism 
without however submitting wholly to oriental 
influence, and proclaimed that the production of 
good literature depends on the genius of the authors 
and not on erudition or imitation. The leader of this 
school was Ibn Shuhayd (382-426/992-1035), who 
developed his ideas in a prose work of undoubted 
originality, the Risdlat al-Tawabi‘ wa ’l-Zawabi* (see 
Garcia Gomez, Ibn Hazm de Cérdoba y El Collar de la 
Paloma, Madrid 1952, 6 ff.); his natural heir was Ibn 
Hazm who, although he did not give evidence of 
superior poetic talent, was none the less the author 
of a charming analysis of ‘Udhrite love, the Tawk 
al-Hamama which, unique of its kind, belonged 
henceforth to universal literature. 

The momentous events which led to the fall of 
the caliphate and the establishment of the kingdoms 
of the taifas (Tawda?if [q.v.]) did not appear to have a 
fatal effect on the future of poetry, and it was 
precisely in the 5th/11th century that poetry reached 
its peak—a “‘false’’ peak, according to E. Garcia 
Gémez, Poesia, 65 ff. It is no mere chance that we 
possess, on this period, not only anthologies and 
diwdns, but also the most important monograph 
which has been devoted to the literary history of 
Muslim Spain, La Poésie andalouse, en arabe classique, 
au XI®* siecle, Paris 1937, 2nd ed. 1953, by H. Pérés 
who, while seeking to bring out its documentary 
value, has at the same time painted an overall 
picture of the poetry of this period. Although it is 
possible to distinguish at each of the courts which 
came into being a kind of specialisation in some 
branch of knowledge, poetry dominates all literary 
activities; everywhere it reigns supreme, it opens all 
doors and ‘“‘an extempore poem can be worth a 
viziership’’ (Garcia Gomez). For the most part in 
neo-classical verse, and in the form of kasidas, which 
is an indication of a recrudescence of oriental 
influence, every imaginable theme is dealt with; 
satires, elegies, ascetic poems, songs of love and war, 
panegyrics, songs of wine and passion. Every genre 
is found, and the most trivial incidents of daily life 
are recounted in verse; nevertheless the poets show 
a certain preference for descriptions, whether of 
nature, cities, gardens, animals or human beings. 

At Cordova flourished Ibn Zaydiin (393-463/ 
1003-70), who sang the praises of the princess 
Wallada; at Seville the sovereign himself, al- 
Mu‘tamid (d. 488/1095), whose life was “pure 
poetry in action” (Garcia Gomez, Poesia, 70), gave 
inspiration to a court which attracted not only 
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Spanish poets like Ibn ‘Ammar (d. 477/1084) and 
Ibn al-Labbana (d. 507/1113) but even the Sicilian 
poet Ibn Hamdis (447-527/1055-1132) (see S. Khalis, 
La Vie littéraire a Séville au XI® stécle, Sorbonne 
thesis 1953, unpublished); at Almeria, al-Mu‘tasim 
(d. 484/1091) received Ibm Sharaf (444-534/1052-1139), 
while at Granada flourished the celebrated Abi 
Ishak al-Hbiri (d. 454/1069), and at Badajoz Ibn 
‘Abdiin (d. 529/1134). 


(2) From the Almoravids to the end of the period 
of Arab domination (488-897/1092-1492) 


The Almoravid conquest, which here and there 
brought the careers of these poets to an abrupt close, 
for a time reassembled the fragments of al-Andalus. 
It was unfavourable to the development of poetry, 
because the new rulers lacked the refinement and 
the taste of the reyes de tatfas, and showed less 
interest in literature than in religion. While a wholly 
conventional type of poetry flourished at court, only 
Valencia maintained the tradition of the preceding 
century with the “landscape-painters” Ibn Khafadja 
(450-5 33/1058-1138) and Ibn al-Zakkak (d. 529/1135), 
who did not despise, respectively, erotic poems and 
bacchic songs. Under the Almohads, the only names 
of any note are those of al-Rusafi (d. 572/1177) and 
Ibn Sahl (d. 649/1251); later, up to the fall of Gra- 
nada, Lisan al-Din Ibn al-Khatib (713-76/1313-74) 
and Ibn Zumruk (733-96/1333-93) merely maintained 
the tradition. Their contemporaries did.not fail to 
note the decline of poetry and, thinking that the time 
had come to gather together the legacy of the past in 
order to save it from oblivion, they compiled antho- 
logies: Ibn Bassim (d. 542/1147) his Dhakhira, al- 
Fath b. Khakan (d. 529/1134) his Kala@id al-‘Ikyan 
and Matmah al-Anfus, while Ibn Sa‘id al-Maghribi 
(d. 672/1274), in extracting from his Mughrib the 
K. Rayat al-Mubarrizin, seemed to be writing ‘‘the 
last testament of Arabo-Andalusian poetry” (Garcia 
Gémez, Poesia, 86). 

If, however, noble or classical poetry shone with 
but a feeble lustre, the muwashshahat, which the 
most aristocratic poets had continued to produce in 
the preceding century (see Arabica, 1955/2), again 
flourished with singular brilliance through the 
efforts of al-A‘ma al-Tutili (d. 520/1126), Ibn Baki 
(d. 540/1145) and many others. In addition, the 
zadjal [q.v.], whose origin is attributed, perhaps 
erroneously to the 3rd/gth ceniury, came truly to 
life with ‘one of the highest poetic peaks of the 
entire Middle Ages’ (Garcia Gémez, Poesia, 81), 
Ibn Kuzman (555/1159), and a host of popular poets 
mastered this form and kept it alive until the end of 
the period of Arab domination. 

Prose literature, which had made such a promising 
beginning with Ibn Shuhayd and Ibn Hazm, again 
became orientalised with the Sirddj al-Muluik of 
al-Turttishi (451-520/1059-1126), the encyclopaedia 
of Ibn al-Shaykh al-Balawi (576-604/1132-1207), 
and the several imitations of the Makdmat of al- 
Hariri which found their most prolific commentator 
in Spain in the person of al-Sharishi (d. 619/1222). 

While particularly unfavourable to poetry and 
literature properly so-called, the Almoravid conquest 
was, on the other hand, an advantage to the sciences, 
both religious and profane, which developed to a 
considerable degree from then on. Space will not be 
devoted here to the religious disciplines which, 
though they had innumerable devotees, produced 
few noteworthy works apart from the Tuhkfa of Ibn 
‘Asim (760-829/1359-1426), or to philology or 
lexicography, because, apart from Ibn al-Sid al- 


Batalyawsi (508-80/1114-85), the masters of these 
sciences, Ibn Ma&lik (605-72/1208-74) and Abia 
Hayyan (655-744/1257-1344), preferred to go and 
give the fruits of their knowledge to the peoples 
of the East. 

As regards history, the biographical gente achieved. 
great success, with the kddi ‘lyad (478-544/1085- 
1149), Ibn Bashkuwa4l (493-578/1100-83), al-Dabbi 
(d. 599/1202), Ibn al-Abbar (595-658/1198-1260), Ibn 
al-Zubayr (628-708/1231-1308); to the dynastic 
chronicles was added a great work by Ibn Sa‘id 
al-Maghribi, a continuation of the Mushktb of al- 
Hidjari (500-49/1106-55), the Mughrib, which made 
extensive use of earlier historians including once 
again Lisan al-Din Ibn al-Khatib. In the sphere of 
geography, the greatest name is, of course, | al- 
IdrisI_ (493-564/1100-69), while the Maghribis, and 
especially Andalusians, applied themselves success- 
fully to the genre of narratives of travel: Abi Hamid 
al-Gharnati (473-565/1080-1169), Ibn Djubayr (560- 
614/1145-1217), al-‘Abdari (7th/13th century). 

The 6th/12th and the 7th/13th centuries were for 
Andalusia the golden age of science: mathematics, 
astronomy, medicine, pharmacology, botany. There 
is no need to repeat here the names of those who 
achieved fame in these sciences (see above, B, ftom 
the 6th to the 12th century); the names of 'the 
principal philosophers and mystics of the petiod 
under review will also be found in that section. 

For aljamiada literature,.see ALJAM{A. On ‘the 
question of the possible influence of the Ardbic 
poetry of Spain on European works of the Middle 
Ages, see MUWASHSHAH and ZADJAL. : 
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AL-“ARABIYYA, Dyazirat, island in the Persian 

Gulf in Lat. 27° 46’ N, Long. 50° ro’ E, about 50 miles 
from the Saudi Arabian mainland and 60 miles from 
that of Iran, It is one of a five-island group—the 
others being Harkis, al-Farisiyya, Karan, and 
Kurayn—on the Arabian side of the Gulf. Al- 
“Arabiyya is less than a mile square and is normally 
uninhabited, but it is claimed by three of the Gulf 
states: Saudi Arabia, Kuwayt, and Iran. 
(W. E. MuLiican) 

‘ARABKIR, (taken to mean ‘Arabgir, i.e. «con- 
quest of the Arabs’’), in modern Turkish orthography 
Arapkir, in Armenian Arabkér, in the Byzantine 
sources Arabrakes, a town in eastern Anatolia, 
19° 3’ north, 38° 30’ east, about 70 km. north of 
Malatya, situated on the Arapkir Su, a tributary of 
the Karasu, which later becomes the northern 
Euphrates, 1,200 m. above sea-level. Capital of a 
kada in the wilayet of Malatya, with 6,684 inhabitants 
(1945); the kada itself has 23,612 inhabitants. 

The town is situated on a hill in a lowland which 
is surrounded by steeply rising walls of basalt. 
Because of the altitude, the climate of the town is 
harsh. Extensive orchards which surround the town 
are worthy of special mention. The town, as we find 
it at present, dates back only to the beginning of 
the 19th century, and is consequently of a modern 
appearance. Until then, the town trad been situated 
at a place half an hour further to the north, which 
is still called Eskishehir (‘‘old city’) and still shows 
traces of buildings. 

The town is not mentioned by any of the older 
Arabic gecgraphers; it is, however, mentioned 
several times in the Saldjak Chronicle of Ibn Bibi 
(written 680/1281, ed. Houtsma, Leiden 1902). In 
the rrth century, the town was occupied by the 
Saldjaks; in the 15th century, it came under Ottoman 
rule. As the centre of a sandjak, the town belonged to 
the eydlet of Sivas, but it changed its orientation 
several times; since 1216/1878, it has belonged to 
the wildyet of Ma‘murat al-‘Aziz (Kharput). 

During the roth century, the town began to 
flourish. Ainsworth gave the number of inhabitants 
as 8,oo0 (amongst them 6,000 Armenians) in the 
year 1839, whilst. the British Consul General, J. 
Brant, who travelled a few years earlier, mentioned 
6,000 houses (4,800 inhabited by Turks, 1,200 by 
Amuenians), from which one might assume a higher 
total of inhabitants. Taylor mentions 35,000 inha- 
bitants in the year 1868 and Cuinet 20,000 towards 
1890 (11,000 Muslims, 8,500 Gregorian Armenians). 
A considerable part of them, particularly Armenian 
families, made its living by weaving (cotton goods 
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from English yarn). Every year, emigrants come 
down from the mountains of Arapkir and Kharput 
to try and make their fortune in Istanbul, Diyarbakr, 
Damascus, Aleppo and the sea-ports. In former days 
one used to find a servant from Arapkir in most 
houses in Aleppo. 

In the First World War 1914-18, the town suffered 
greatly, most of the houses and. their famous-gardens 
were destroyed, and trade died down. In post-war 
years, it recovered and began to flourish again. 

Btrbliography: Le Strange, 119; Hadjdii 
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IA, i, 553 f. (Besim Darkot). 

(M. Streck-[F, TAESCHNER]) 

‘ARAB SHAHIDS (see kH"ARIZM]. 

SARAD, translation of the Aristotelian term 
ovuBeByxé6c, accident is defined as that which 
cannot subsist by itself but only in a substance 
(djawhar (q.v.]) of which it is both the opposite and 
the complement. Thus, anything that is asserted 
of a subject is an accident, by which term the Muslim 
philosophers understand the Aristotelian categories 
(ma‘kulat, [g.v.]) except that of the substance. The 
theologians (mutakallimin) held different views 
on the subject (e.g., some believed that there can 
be substances without qualities and vice versa etc.) 
which cannot be described here (see e.g. al-Ash‘ari, 
Makalat al-Islamiyyin, vol. ii). Some held the 
doctrine of ahwal (states) [q.v.] which they described 
as qualities which are neither existent nor non- 
existent. An important tenet held by the mutakal- 
limin was the thesis that au accident cannot 
subsist in another accident. 

In another sense ‘arad is the opposite of mahiyya 
(quiddity) or @kat (essence) [g.v.] and denotes an 
attribute which is not a constituent element of an 
essence. Two kinds of ‘avad are distinguished: 
(a) that which, though it is not a part of an essence, 
is its necessary concomitant (‘arad lazim) e.g., 
laughing with regard to man sup feBynxd¢ xa” abtd 
in Aristotle, Met., iv, 1; (b) that which is found in 
some members of a species but not in others (‘arad 
lahik or z@%il) e.g. writing with regard to man 
(simply couyBeBnxdc, in Aristotle. An essential 
attribute, on the other hand, is e.g. rationality in 
relation to man. 

Discussions on ‘arad will be found in Muslim 
works on logic. For the views of the mutakallimiun 
see makalat al-islamiyyin of al-Ash‘ari, ed. C. Ritter, 
ii; Dict. of Technical Terms, s.v.; S. Pines, Beitrage 
sur islamischen Atomenlehre, etc. (F. RAHMAN) 

aL-A‘RAF (a.), plur. of ‘Surf, “elevated place”, 
“crest”. In an eschatological judgement scene in 
Kw’ran, vii, 46 a dividing wall is spoken of which 
separates the dwellers in Paradise from the dwellers 
in Hell, and men, ‘‘who are on the a¥4é/ and recognise 
each by his marks” (v. 48: “‘those of the a‘ra/’’). 
The interpretation of this passage is disputed. Bell 
makes the doubtful conjecture i‘va@f and translates: 
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“(Presiding) over the recognition are men, who 
recognise ...’’. According to T. Andrae the ‘‘Men 
on the elevated places” are probably the dwellers 
in the highest degrees of Paradise, “‘who are able to 
look down both on Hell and on Paradise”. Perhaps 
the reference is in particular to the messengers of 
God, who come into action again at the Last Judge- 
ment in order to separate the good from the bad. 

According to the traditional explanation ‘‘those 
of the elevated places” are to be supplied as subject 
of the sentence at the end of v. 46 (lam yadkhuliha) 
and in v. 47. According to this they would be— 
at any rate provisionally—neither in Paradise nor 
in Hell, but in an intermediate place or condition. 
As a result of this explanation al-a‘yaf was given 
the meaning ‘“‘Limbo” [see BARZAKH]. 

Bibliography: TJabari, Tafsir, Cairo 1321, 

vii, 126-9; R. Bell, The Men of the A‘raf (MW, 

1932, 43-8); Tor Andrae, Der Ursprung des Islams 

und das Christentum, Uppsala 1926, 77 f. 

(R. Paret) 

SARAFA, or ‘ARAFAT, plain about 21 km. 
(13 miles) east of Mecca, on the road to Ta?if, 
bounded on the north by a mountain-ridge of the 
same name. The plain is the site of the central 
ceremonies of the annual Pilgrimage to Mecca; 
these are focussed on a conical granite hill in its 
N.E. corner, under 200 feet in height, and detached 
from the main ridge; this hill also is called ‘Arafa, 
but more commonly Djabal al-Rahma (Hill of 
Mercy). On its eastern flank, broad stone steps 
(constructed by order of Djam4l al-Din al-Djaw4d, 
vizier of the atabek Zanki) lead to the top, which is 
surmounted by a minaret; on the sixtieth step there 
is a platform containing the pulpit from which the 
ritual Rkkutba, the Pilgrimage address, is delivered 
on the afternoon of the “Day of ‘Arafa” (g Dhu 
’1-Hidjdja). On the top there stood formerly a 
kubba named after Umm Salama (Ibn Djubayr 173), 
which was destroyed by the Wahhabis. The hill is 
also said to have been called [14l, but this name is 
more probably to be regarded as that of a shrine or 
perhaps of the deity worshipped on the spot in the 
pre-Islamic period (Wellhausen, Reste arab. Heiden- 
thums*, 82-3). 

The plain of ‘Arafat (about 4 miles in breadth 
from E. to W. and 7-8 miles in length) lies outside 
the karam or sacred territory of Mecca; the pilgrim 
coming from Mecca emerges through a defile called 
Ma?zamayn and passes the pillars which delimit 
the haram; to the east of these is a depression called 
“Urana, at the further edge of which is a mosque 
called by the names of Ibrahim or Namira or ‘Arafa. 
The mawkif or place of assembly extends immediately 
to the east of this mosque and southwards from 
the Djabal al-Rahma, and is bounded on the east 
by the mountain-chain of Ja’if. In the early centuries 
of Islam, a number of wells were dug in the plain 
and several plantations and dwellinghouses are 
mentioned. The aqueduct built by order of Zubayda 
to bring water from the region of Ta?if to Mecca 
also runs at the base of the ridge of ‘Arafa. The 
plain is now covered with rough herbage and normally 
unpopulated, and is filled with life only on the 
“Day of ‘Arafa’’, when the pilgrims pitch their camp 
for the celebration of the prescribed wukif or festival 
assembly. This begins after the midday khutba and 
prayer and lasts until just after sunset. For further 
details of the ceremonies see the art. HADJDJ. 

The origin of the name ‘Arafa is unknown. The 
legendary explanation is that Adam and Eve, 
separated after their expulsion from Paradise, met 
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again at this spot and recognised each other (ta‘arafa). 
Arabic writers mention also other etymologies of a 
similar kind. 
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(A. J. Wensinck-[H. A. R. Grss)) 

ARAGHOUN [see suPPLEMENT], 

aL-‘ARA?ISH (‘the trellises of grape vines”), in 
French and Spanish orthography Larache, town on 
the Moroccan seaboard situated on the Atlantic 
coast, about 44 m. S.-W. of Tangier and 83 m. 
N.-W. of Fas. Astronomical position: 35° 13’ lat. N., 
8° 28’ 22” long. W. (of Paris). 

Larache covers the slopes of a hill which juts out 
into the sea in the form of a headland and dominates 
the left bank of the Wadi Lukkos at the point where 
this river discharges into the sea. The Muslim town 
is insignificant, and has no feature of interest except 
the s#k, quadrilateral in form, which is lined with 
arcades and presents a vaguely monumental appea- 
rance. As a legacy of the first Spanish occupation 
(1610-89), there remains a fortress called Castillo de 
las Cigiienias (of the storks) or Santa Maria de Europa. 
To the S. and S.-W. of the Muslim town, the Spanish, 
who re-occupied Larache in 1911, built a European 
town, the centre of which in 1955 was a circular area 
called Plaza de Espana. The alluvial deposits of the 
Wadi Lukkos have formed a bar which renders ‘the 
harbour inaccessible to vessels of large tonnage. The 
population of Larache in 1955 numbered just under 
43,000, of whom (in round figures) 28,000 were 
Muslims, 1,300 Jews and 13,000 Europeans, almost 
all Spanish. In the neighbourhood of Larache 
potatoes and fruit trees are chiefly cultivated. In- 
dustry is of little importance, but fishing has increased 
to some extent (more than 230 small craft in 1953). 
The patron of Larache is Lall4 Mennana, whose 
kubba marks the beginning of the Madina as one 
approaches it from inland. : 

Al-‘Ard?ish is not a very old town. Al-Idrisi do 
not mention it, and the Arab authors do not mention 
it before the 7th/13th century. Further, it only 
occurs infrequently in texts. It was apparently 
founded by the Bani ‘Aris tribe, who gave it,,on ~ 
account of the abundance of vines in the neighbour- 
hood, the name of al-‘Arish mta‘ Bni ‘Aris. The 
Almohad sultan Ya‘kab al-Mansir built a fort. at 
the mouth of the Wadi Lukkos, and, in 1270, Spanish 
Christians carried out a successful surprise attack 
on the place. However, as is often the case with 
places of secondary importance on the Moroccan 
coast, the history of Larache is only known with any 
certainty from the time that the Portuguese set foot 
in Morocco. In the years immediately following their 
occupation of Ceuta (1415), the Portuguese launched 
a successful attack against the town, but the results 
of this victory were short-lived. The occupation of 
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Arzila and Tangier by King Alfonso V of Portugal 
in 1471 led to the evacuation of Larache, which the 
peace treaty included in the zone of Portuguese in- 
fluence and which remained depopulated for twenty 
years. In 1489, King John II of Portugal took 
advantage of this-circumstance to consolidate his 
position in northern Morocco and to constitute a 
more direct threat to Fas and al-Kasr al-Kbir, by 
erecting a fort named /a Graciosa on the right bank 
of the Lukkos a little below the confluence of that 
river with the Wadi Mkhazen. Besieged by the 
Moroccans, decimated by marsh-fever, ill-supplied 
and ill-reinforced because the river was barely 
navigable, the Portuguese garrison, after a long 
resistance, was obliged to accept an honourable 
surrender, which enabled it to retire unmolested. 
Al-‘Ara?ish was restored by Mawlay al-Nasir, son 
of the Wattadsid Sultan Muhammad al-Shaykh. Leo 
Africanus, who gives an account of the town at the 
beginning of the 16th century, informs us that large 
numbers of eels were caught there, that a plentiful 
supply of game was to be found there, and that on 
the banks of the Lukkos there were woods abounding 
in wild animals. The inhabitants made charcoal 
which they sent to Arzila and Tangier. But they 
lived in fear of the Portuguese, who continually 
raided the area and who attacked the port itself in 
1504 (there was also an unsuccessful attack by the 
Spanish from Cadiz in 1546). This insecurity did not 
prevent the development of a certain amount of 
maritime trade due to the fact that al-‘Ara?ish was 
then the only port in northern Morocco not occupied 
by the Christians, and that it was one of the channels 
through which passed the trade of Fas, to which it 
was relatively near. The Portuguese maintained a 
commercial agent there (fettor); Genoese merchants 
visited it regularly, and a castle situated at the 
entrance to the harbour becaine known as. ‘“‘Genoese 
Castle”, From then on, Larache became a pirates’ 
lair, and piracy increased after the evacuation of 
Arzila by the Portuguese in 1550. The havoc wrought 
by the pirates on the Spanish coast led Philip III to 
occupy Larache in 1610, following an agreement 
with the Sa‘did Sultan Mawlay Muhammad al- 
Shaykh. The town was retaken by the Moroccans 
in 1689 during the reign of the ‘Alawid Sultan 
Mawlay Ismail, and was repopulated by the 
Djabala and the tribes of the Rif. From that date 
until 1911, the operations of the European powers 
against Larache were confined to bombardments 
or to more or less successful attacks from the sea. In 
1765, the French Admiral Du Chaffault suffered a 
heavy defeat there. In 1860, during the Spanish- 
Moroccan war, Larache was bombarded by a 
Spanish squadron. During the ‘Moroccan crisis’, 
Spanish troops landed at Larache on 8 June 1911, 
and the town remained within the Spanish zone of 
influence until the proclamation of the independence 
of Morocco in 1956. 

Opposite Larache, on the other bank of the WAdi 
Lukkos, on the Shammish hill, there stand the ruins 
of the Punic town of Lixos or Lixus, where many 
excavations have been made. 
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AL-ARAK, to-day Santa Maria de Alarcos, a 
small citadel in the district of Calatrava la Vieja, 
situated about seven miles S.-W. of Ciudad Real, 
on the summit of a mountain whose spurs descend 
to the Rio Guadiana. In the undulating plain which 
lies at its feet, between Poblete and Guadiana, was 
fought the famous battle between Ya‘kib al-Manstir 
and the Castilians, which ended in the rout of 
Alfonso VIII (see the article ani yUsur ya‘Kos, 
for details of events immediately prior to the battle). 

We have little information on the details of the 
actual battle, because we only have at our disposal 
on the Muslim side accounts which are rather 
fanciful. The Christian sources are more objective, 
although briefer. It seems that the Castilians 
launched a surprise attack on the Almohad advance 
guard, commanded by the Vizier Abi Yahya, 
grandson of Abi’ Hafs ‘Umar Inti [¢.v.], but only 
achieved a partial success. Ya‘kib, with his own 
force, attacked the flank of the Christians who, 
as the struggle became prolonged, were forced, 
exhausted by the heat and by thirst, to take refuge 
in the castle of Alarcos or to flee with their King in 
the direction of Toledo. Moreover the Castilian 
Pedro Fernandez de Castro, a personal enemy of 
Alfonso VIII, contributed with his own squadron of 
cavalry to the success of the Almohad ruler, on 
whom he lavished advice. Don Diego Lopez de Haro, 
the great alférez. of Castile, took refuge with the 
royal standard in the castle, but was soon forced to 
surrender. 

The Muslim chroniclers, on the subject of this 
battle, have absurdly exaggerated the numbers of 
the troops on either side, that of the Christian dead 
and that of the prisoners taken in the castle. At ail 
events, the army of Alfonso VII suffered heavy 
losses and experienced such a severe blow that, in the 
years following, despite the aid of the King of Aragon, 
it did not dare to risk a further engagement with 
Ya‘kib when the latter penetrated into its territory. 
The battle of Alarcos took place under the most 
favourable conditions for the Almohads. Alfonso 
VIII was at war with Leo and Navarre. Accustomed 
to easy and fruitful raids into Andalusia, where his 
troops did not meet with serious resistance, he com- 
pletely underestimated the strength of the Muslim 
forces and the strategic ability of Ya‘kiib al-Mansir, 
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al-Rawd al-mi‘ar, 18, no. 1, the following should 
be added: Ibn ‘Idhari, Bayan, iv, trans. Huici, 
155 ff.; al-Sharif al-Gharnati, Shark Maksdrat 
Hazim al-Karjadjanni, Cairo 1344, ii, 153-6; 
Primera Crénica General, ed. by R. Menéndez 
Pidal, i, 680; Chronique des Rots de Castille, ed. 
by Cirot, 41, app. 45; A. Huici, Las grandes batallas 
de la Reconquista, 137 ff. (A. Huicr MiranDa) 
ARAKAN, The most westerly Division of Lower 
Burma, lying between the Arakan Yoma range and 
the Bay of Bengal. Until 1199/1784, Arakan was 
an independent kingdom, and thereafter formed part 
of Burma, (under British administration from 1241/ 
1826). From the gth/14th to the 13th/18th century 
the history of Arakan was closely linked with that 
of Muslim Bengal. 
_ From the 3rd/roth century Arakan was Buddhist, 
but in 809/1406 King Narameikhla, defeated by the 
Burmese, took refuge with the Muslim ruler of 
Bengal. He was restored to his throne, in 833/1430, 
by troops of the Bengal sultan, whose tributary he 
became. (For the identity of this sultan see Phayre, 
76-7; Collis, 34-52; History of Bengal ii, 120-29). 
If Narameikhla’s connection with Bengal had 





Arakanese title Regnal years 


Arakanese fleets and taking Cittagong in 1076/1666. 
(The Portuguese had been won over the previous 
year, and the Mughals were accompanied ‘by Kamal, 
son of Prince Mangat Rai, the governor of Cittagong 
who had fled to Dhaka in 1048/1638). 

This ended the Arakanese ascendency in Eastern 
Bengal, though slave raiding continued far into the 
t2th/18th century. Moreover, in 1103/1692 Muslim 
soldiers of fortune, combining with the many. cap- 
tive Bengalis, rose in the capital and for twenty 
years had the mastery in Arakan. The Bengali 
Muslim poets Dawlat Kadi and Sayyid al-Awwal, 
who wrote at the courts of Kings Thirithudamma 
and Sandathudamma, were under the patronage of 
such Muslim officers and officials at the court. 
Descendants of these Muslim soldiers still live in the 
Ramri and Akyab areas, and are called Kaman 
(Pers. kaman—a bow). (Bisveswar Bhattacharya, 
Bengal Past and Present No. 65, 1927, 139-44) 

The Arakanese connexion with Muslim Bengal 
found expression in the assumption of Muslim titles 
by the Buddhist kings and in the issue of coins on 
which appear those titles, or the kalima, in the 
Persian script. 





Muslim title Coinage 





Narameikhla 833/1430—837-8/1434 
Meng Khari 837-8/1434—863-4/1459 
Basawpyu 863-4/1459—887/1482 
Kasabadi 929-30/1523—931-2/1525 
Thatasa 931/2/1525—937-8/1531 
Minbin 937-8/1531—960-61/1553 
Minpalaung 978-9/1571—1001-02/1593 
Minyazagyi IOOI-02/1593—1021/1612 
Minhkamaung 1021/1612—1031-2/1622 
Thirithudamma 103 1-2/1622—1047-8/1638 
Sandathudamma 1062-3/1652—1096-7/1685 


Tributary of sultan 


‘Ali Khan 

Kalima Shah kalima 

Ilyas Shah Sultan kalima & title 
‘Ali Shah kalima & title 
Zabuk Shah title 

Sikandar Shah title 

Salim Shah title 

Husayn Shah title 

Salim Shah Persian lettering 


No Muslim title or coinage 





been that of a tributary, that of his nephew, Basaw- | 


pyu, was a conqueror’s, for he took the important 
port of Cittagong. Lost about 918/1512 to the Tippera 
vradja, recaptured by King Minyaza, and then in the 
hands of the Husayn Shahis from 923/1517 until 
946/1539, Cittagong was absorbed into the Arakan 
kingdom from the time of King Minbin until that 
of King Sandathudamma. 

The naval forces of Arakan based on Cittagong, 
working with those of Portuguese freebooters settled 
in the head of the Bay, now dominated the riverine 
tracts of Bengal. The Noakhali and Backergunge 
districts were swept for plunder and slaves, (see 
Travels of Father Manrique, ed. C. E. Luard for the 
large numbers involved), and, indeed, for some years 
they were virtually Arakanese possessions. In 1034/ 
1625 even Dhaka, the Mughal provincial capital 
was sacked. 

In 1070/1660, Shah Shudja‘, defeated in Bengal 
by the forces of his brother, the emperor Awrangzib, 

- sailed with an Arakanese flottilla which had operated 
in his support, and sought asylum with King 
Sandathudamma at Mrohaung. The Mughals offered 
the King large sums for his extradition, while 
Shudja‘, denied shipping in which to leave, intrigued 
with the many Muslims in Arakan. On 6 Djumada II 
1071/7 Feb 1661 Arakanese troops surrounded his 
house, and the Prince was probably killed in the 
struggle which followed. (See G. E. Harvey, Jour. 
Burma Research Soc. 1922/ii, 107-15). 

Awrangzib’s viceroy, Shayista Khan, avenged the 
death and curbed Arakanese raids by destroying two 


It is clear that the Arakanese coins are modelled 
upon those of Bengal. Thus in Bengal the use of the 
kalima begins about the time when Narameikhla was 
restored by the sultan to the Arakan throne, and 
in both countries a clumsy Kific is used. (See 
Phayre, Coins of Arakan, of Pegu, and of Burma, in 
International Numismata Orientalia, 1882; M. S, 
Collis, Jour. Burma Research Soc. 1925/i, 34-$23 
J. W. Laidley, J.A.S.B. 1846 pl. IV no. 12; H. F. 
Blochman, J.A.S.B. 1873/i, 209-309). 

Muslims in Arakan left their traces in the Sandihkan 
mosque at Mrohaung, and in the Buddermokan at 
Akyab and Sandoway—shrines of Badr al-Din 
Awliya, whose most famous shrine is at Cittagong. 
He is the guardian saint of sailors of Arakan and 
Bengal. (See E. Forchhammer, Monograph on 
Arakan Antiquities, and Sir R. C. Temple, Jour, 
Burma Research Soc. 1925, 1-31). 

Bibliography: Sir A. P. Phayre, History of 
Burma, 76-81, 171-84; G. E. Harvey, History of 
Burma, 137-49; History of Bengal ii, ed. Sir Jadu- 
nath Sarkar, Dacca 1948; Sir J. Sarkar, Studies 
in Aurangzib’s Reign, 1933, 191-213. ‘ 

(J. B. Harrison) 

ARAL, a large, slightly salty lake in west 
Turkistan, 46° 45’ to 43° 43’ N and 76° to 79° 27’ EB, 
with a surface area of (1942) 66,458 sq.km.; of this 
2345 sq.km. are islands. (Fhe lazgest islands are the 
Tokmak Ata in front of the mouth of the Ama 
Darya, Ostrov Vozroédeniya, ‘‘Island of the Resur- 
rection’, formerly Nicholas Island, discovered in 
1848, 216sq.km.; Barsa Kelmez, ‘arrival without 
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return’, 133sq.km.; and finally Kug Aral, in the 
north, eastward in front of the Kara Tiip peninsula, 
273s8q.km.) The maximum length from NE to SW 
is 428 km., the breadth at 45° N 284sq.km. The 
average depth of the lake is 16 m., in the middle it 
is up to 20-25 m., in the west up to 68 m. The lake 
has today in the N, E and S numerous bays, and, 
particularly in the SE, rocky islands offshore. Only 
the western shore, which borders on the Ust Yurt 
plain partly with cliffs up to 190m. high, has no 
bays. The east bank is flat and sandy. 

In prehistoric times (diluvium and ice ages) the 
fevel of Lake Aral stood some 4 m. above the present 
waterline; hence the lake had (particularly in the 
bays in the NE and NW) a considerably larger 
extension and was besides (through the Ozboy 
{cf. Amo paRyA]) connected with the Caspian Sea 
and through this, at the time, with the Ocean. 
Since the production of the present geological con- 
ditions it has no longer any outlet. (Cf. Brockhaus- 
Efron, Entsthklopediteskiy Slovar’', ii, 10-12, and 
Bol’shaya Sovetskaya Entstklopediya*, xx, 326.) In 
historical times also the water-level fluctuated by 
several meters, and the banks altered because of 
this, especially in the E and NE; but there is no 
evidence of significant changes at this time. In fact 
the description of the delta of the Ama Darya by 
al-Makdisi, 288: two days from Mizdakhkan to the 
Kerder, one day and four farsakhs to Parategin 
(B(F)aratigin) and a further day to the bank of the 
lake, corresponds as well with modern conditions as 
Ibn Hawkal’s account (ed. Kramers, 512). He says 
that the place Dih-i Naw = Arabic al-Karya al- 
Haditha = Turkish Yefii Kent (al-Mas‘idi: Naw 
Karda?), identical with the present ruins of Djan- 
kent, some 22 km. SW of the modern Kazalinsk 
(ill. in S. A. Tolstov, Auf den Spuren der alt-chores- 
mischen Kultur, Berlin 1953, 254; further details, 
ibid., 266) is two days distant from the bank of the 
lake (both oth century accounts, Barthold, 
Turkestan, 178). In the 19th-2oth centuries the level 
fell and rose alternately: 1860-80 it fell, then the 
waterline rose till 1915 by 2m; within the period 
1874 to 1931 it fluctuated by 3.1 m. Accordingly its 
height above sea-level is given variously as 49 m. 
{as an average: Bol?shaya Sovetskaya Entsiklopediya), 
52m. (Leimbach), and as its highest point in 1931: 
as 54m. This changes also correspondingly the 
estimation of its depth. The lake, whose salt content 
(1.03-1.08%) is considerably lower than that of the 
Ocean, scarcely ever freezes up completely. Mostly 
only the bays in the north turn solid, or the whole 
northern part (as far as the Barsa Kelmez island). 
To this northern part (some 5500sq.km.) the 
Kazakhs have given the special name Kitik Tefiiz 
(‘small sea’); so the main southern part is called 
Ulu Tefliz (‘‘great sea’’). 

The Ama Darya ({q.v.] concerning the possible 
change of its course) and the Sir Darya run into 
the Aral Sea. Of the Sir Darya al-‘Umari (1301-48) 
claims in his Masdlik al-Absdr (reproduced by 
W. von Tiesenhausen, Matertaly otnosyashciesya k 
tstorit. Zolotoy Ordy, i, 1884, 215, transl., 237), 
following the account of the merchant Badr al-Din 
al-Rimi, that it changed its direction three travel- 
ling-days below Djand, and Hafiz-i Abra (1424-5), 
who disputes the existence of the Aral Sea, makes 
it join the Ami Darya. Finally in the Babur-néma 
the great conqueror of India (d. 1530) reports that 
the Sir Darya subsides into the sands in the west. 
One should not attach much weight to these 
accounts, of which that of Hafiz-i Abrii may be 
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regarded as legendary and that of al-‘Umari conveys 
nothing conclusive; Abu ’]-Ghazi too knows nothing 
of the Sir Dary& at one time not reaching the Aral 
Sea [cf. also sfkR Darya]. 

It is uncertain whether the Aral Sea was known 
to classical antiquity. A. Hermann does not refer 
the reports about the ’O&etav} Alwyn (palus Oxiana) 
to the Aral Sea; on the other hand he sees in the 
palus Oxia of Ammianus Marcellinus, xxiii, 6, 59 
the Aral Sea (Pauly-Wissowa, xviii/2, 1942, 2004-5). 
Also the quite general accounts of the Chinese and 
the Atuvy of the Byzantine ambassador Zemarchos, 
568 A.D. (Menander Protector, Corp. Script. Hist. 
Byz., xviii, 238 f.; C. Miiller, Fragm. Hist. Graec., iv, 
229) cannot be interpreted with any certainty. 

In Islamic times Ibn Rusta, 92, is the first to 
describe the lake, without naming it. He gives its 
circumference as 80 farsakhs; al-Istakhri, 304, makes 
it 100, the Hudiéd al-‘Alam, 53, 300 farsakhs. 
Whether the earlier report in Ibn Khurradadhbih, 
173, about the lake of Kerder (for this form instead of 
Kurdar cf. A. Zeki Velidf Togan in Tutrkiyat 
Mecmuasi, ii, 340) can be referred to the Aral Sea, is. 
questionable. At that time the Oghuz (Ghuzz) and 
the Peteneg nomadised round the lake, except on 
the southern bank (Kh*drizm). 

The Aral Sea was called by al-Istakhri, the 
Hudid, and the later geographers, Buhayrat 
Kh"drizm and rightly described as a closed salty lake, 
which lay to the right on the journey from Gurgandj 
(Old Urgand}) to the Pegeneg (so Gardizi, reproduced 
in W. Barthold, Otdét 0 komandirovké v Srednyuyu 
Axziyu, 1897, 95) and so had no connexion with the 
Sart Kamish [see Amd paryA]. On the other hand 
al-Mas‘idi (Tanbik, 65; in more general terms also 
in Murtidj. i, 211) says that the ‘Lake of Djurdja- 
niyya” is connected with the Caspian Sea. Djurdjani 
(d. 861/1476-7), following the Djthan-nadma (from the 
beginning of the 13th century), calls it also ‘“‘Lake 
of Djand”’ after the city on the lower reaches of the 
Slr Darya. Finally, Hafiz-i Abra claims (in 820/1417) 
that the lake has vanished (and furnishes thus new 
proof of the fact that one must by no means blindly 
trust isolated accounts by Islamic geographers of 
the Middle Ages). 

Between the 13th and 16th century no report 
about the Aral Sea has been handed down. Abu 
’1-Ghazi Bahadur Khan speaks in the Shadjarat al- 
Atrak (Desmaisons), 338, for the first time of Aral 
(‘island’) as the place where the Ama Darya runs 
into the lake. After this “island” (which in the 18th 
century formed a separate state with the capital 
Kungrat (q¢.v.] and was not re-united with Khiwa 
until the reign of Muhammad Rahim Khan, 1806-26) 
the lake later received the name of Aral Teiiizi, 
“Aral Sea’, among the Kazaks. Following this the 
Russians call it Aral’skoe More, ‘Aral Sea’ (first 
occurrence in 1697). Previously the Russian work 
Kniga bol’shogo ¢erteza (finished in 1626) called it 
Sinee More, ‘‘Blue Sea”—it does in fact have a deep 
blue colour. This name appeared in 1697 also on the 
Dutch map in Witsen, Noord- en Oost-Tartarye', 1687, 
while J. N. de I’Isle, in 1723, uses the modern name 
(Barthold, Aral, 77 f.). 

The Russians erected first in 1847 a fortress. 
Raimskoe (the name probably derives from Rahim) 
on the right bank of the lower Slr Darya, 60-65 km. 
from its mouth. Already from 1819 several expedi- 
tions had more closely explored the lake and furnished 
descriptions (1819 N. N. Murav’év; 1820-1 A. F. 
Negri and A. K. Baron Meyendorff; 1825-6 F. W. R. 
Berg; 1833-5 G. von Helmersen; 1839 V. A. Count. 
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Perovskiy; 1840 M. M. Zemtuznikov; 1840-1 Antov; 
1841 I, P. Blaramberg and D. I. Romanov; 1842-3 
Danilevskiy; 1843 Schulz and Lemm; then in 1848 
A. I, Butakov and A. I. Maksheyev). Between 1853 
and 1883 the Russians kept a flotilla on the Aral 
Sea, which was stationed in the beginning in Aral’sk, 
then in Kazalinsk (on the lower Sir Darya). It was 
disbanded after the Aral Sea had become a Russian 
inland lake with the conquest of the Khanate of 
Khiwa in 1873. Since 1906 the lake is reached by 
the railway line Orenburg-Tashkent at the NE 
corer near Aral’sk. Otherwise the lake is still to-day 
situated inconveniently for traffic_—During the civil 
war of 1918-21 a flotilla was formed again on the 
Aral Sea. Since the reorganisation of territories in 
1924 and 1936 the southern part of the lake belongs 
to the autonomous republic of Karakalpakia in the 
framework of the Uzbek SSR, the northern part 
to Kazakistan. The lake is of importance for the 
surrounding population and altogether for the USSR 
principally because of its fishing industry. 
Bibliography: Brockhaus-Efron, Entsiklopedi- 

Leskiy Slovar?, ii, 12-4; Bol’shaya Sovetskaya En- 

tstklopediya?, ii, 609-11 (with coloured map); 

A. I. Maksheyev, Opisanie Aral’skago Morya, Zap. 

Russk. Geogr. Ob-va., 1851; W. Leimbach, Die 

Sowjetunion, Stuttgart 31950, 120-2 (with map), 

285 f., as well as the general works about the water- 

ways in the USSR mentioned there, 495, nos. 123-5; 

T. Shabad, Geography of the USSR, New York 

1951, index; W. Barthold, Nachrichten tiber den 

Aral-See etc., Leipzig 1910; idem, in EI’, s.v.; 

idem, Turkestan, index; R. Roesler, Die Aralsee- 

Frage, SBAk. Wien, 1873, 173-260; L. S. Berg, 

Aral’skoe More, St. Petersburg 1908 and in 

general the Naudcnye rezul’taty Aral’skoy Ekspe- 

ditsii, Vyp. 1-14, Tashkent, 1902-15 (= Izvéstiya 

Turkestansago otdéla Imp. Russk. Geogr. Ob-va, 

iii, iv, v, viii, xi, xii); A. Woeikow, Der Aralsee 

und sein Gebiet, Petersmanns Mittetlungen, 1909, 

82-6; idem (Woeikof), Le Turkestan russe, Paris 

1914: I. V. Mushketov, Turkestan, 1886-1906. 

Cf. also Bibl. to AMO DARYA, KH*ARIZM, KHiwA, 

sIR DARYA. {B. SPULER) 

ARAR [see HARAR]. 

ARARAT (see DJABAL AL-HARITH]. 

ARAS (see AL-RASS]. 

‘ARBAN, site of ruins in Mesopotamia, 
on the Western bank of the Khabar, to the 
South of the Djabal ‘Abd al-‘Aziz, situated under 
36° 10’N. Lat. and 40°50’E. Long. (Greenw.). 
The remains of the old town are hidden under 
several hills, after one of which the site is 
also called Tell ‘Adjaba. It was here that H. A. 
Layard found several winged bulls with human 
heads, products of the genuinely Mesopotamian 
civilization which is closely related to that of 
ancient Babylonia. ‘Arban is probably identical 
with the Gar (Sha)-dikanna of the cuneiform in- 
scriptions. During the later Roman period the 
town, then called Arabana, possessed considerable 
military importance as the principal station on 
the line of frontier against the Parthians. In the 
Arab period ‘Arban played an important part as 
the centre of the Khabur district and as place of 
storage for the cotton cultivated in the Khabir 
valley. Geographers (cf. e.g. Yakiit s.v. ‘Araban) and 
historians refer to it frequently as a flourishing town. 
The date of its destruction is unknown; possibly it 
took place during the Mongol invasion under Timur. 

Bibliography: K. Ritter, Erdkunde xi, 271; 

H. A. Layard, Niniveh und Babylon (German 
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transl. by Zenker), 208 ff.; M. von Oppenheim, 
Vom Mittelmeer zum persischen Golf (Berlin 1900) 
fi, 19-21; id., in ZG Erdkunde xxxvi, (1901), 69 
ff.; Streck, in the Zeitschr. f. Assyriologte xviii, 
190; Le Strange, 97. (M. StrREcx). 
ARBONA, the name by which the Arab historians 
designated the town of Narbonne. Reached by the 
early Muslim expeditions, it was taken in 96/715 
under ‘Abd al-‘Aziz b. Misa b. Nusayr, was probably 
then lost or abandoned, and was retaken in 100/719 
by al-Samh b. Malik al-Khawlani. In 116/734, ‘two 
years after the battle of Poitiers [see BALAT AL-SHU- 
HADA?), the Duke of Provence concluded a treaty with 
the governor of Narbonne, Yisuf b. ‘Abd al-Rahm4n, 
whereby the latter was allowed to occupy a certain 
number of places in the valley of the Rhone, in order 
to protect Provence against the attempts of Charles 
Martel and to procure a new invasion route to the 
north; Charles Martel reacted at once, took Avignon 
in 119/737 and invested Narbonne, but without 
success. It was not until 142/759 that the town, 
after a long siege, was finally taken from the Muslims 
by Pepin the Short. In 177/793, ‘Abd al-Malik b. 
Mughith advanced as far as Narbonne, set fire to 
the outskirts, defeated the Duke of Toulouse not 
far from the city, and withdrew with considerable 
booty; another expedition, which was unsuccessful, 
took place in 226/840. Narbonne and its region still 
maintained relations with the Umayyad court, Jewish 
merchants being particularly active in this respect. 
Bibliography: E. Lévi-Provengal, Hist. Esp. 
Mus., i (see index), gives the main facts and 
enumerates (8, n. 2, 30-1 and 54, n. 1) the sources 
and studies, amongst which should be noted: 
Codera, Narbona, Gerona y Barcelona bajo la domi- 
nacién musulmana in Est. crit. hist. dr. esp. (viii); 
M. Reinaud, Invasions des Sarrazins en France, 
Paris 1836 (Eng. tr. by H. K. Sherwani in Islamic 
Culture, iv/1930, 100 ff., 251 ff., 397 ff., 588 ff., 
v/1931, 71 ff., 472 ff., 651 ff.); A. Molinié and 
H. Zotenberg, Invasions des Sarrazins dans le 
Languedoc d’apres les historiens musulmans in Devic 
and Vaissette, Histoire générale du Languedoc, ii, 
Toulouse 1875. There is also the Chronicum Frede- 
garit, the Chronicon Motssiacense, the Chronicon 
Fontanellensis, and other Latin chronicles (cf. Ch. 
Pellat, Les Sarrasins en Avignon, in En Terre 
@ Islam, 1944/iv, 178-90). (Ep.) 
ARCHIDONA [see URDJUDHUNA]. 
ARCHITECTURE. 


I. EARLY MUSLIM ARCHITECTURE 
{r) The Time of the Prophet 


Arabia, at the rise of Islam, does not appear to 
have possessed anything worthy of the name of 
architecture. Only a small proportion of the popu- 
lation was settled, and these lived in dwellings which 
were scarcely more than hovels. Those who lived in 
mud-brick houses were called ah! al-madar, and the 
Bedawin, from their tents of camel’s-hair cloth, 
ahl al-wabar. 

The sanctuary at Mecca, in the time of Muhammad, 
merely consisted of a small roofless enclosure, oblong 
in shape, formed by four walls a little higher than 
a man, built of rough stones laid dry. Within this 
enclosure was the sacred well of Zamzam. This 
little sanctuary, known as the Ka‘ba, lay at the 
bottom of a valley surrounded by the houses of 
Mecca, which came close up to it, and we are expressly 
told that when ‘Umar wanted to surround it by an 
open space, large enough to contain the Faithful, he 
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had to demolish many houses 
Futtih, 46). 

The Ka‘ba, being in a bad state, was demolished 
and reconstructed by the Kuraysh, when Muham- 
mad was in his thirty-fifth year, ie. in A.D. 608. The 
Kuraysh took the wood of a ship which had been 
wrecked, and employed a carpenter and builder 
named Bakim, who had been on the ship, to help 
them in the rebuilding. Azraki (Wiistenfeld’s ed., 
Chroniken der Stadt Mekka, i, 110, last line~112, 
1, 12) says that the new Ka‘ba was built with a 
course of stone alternating with a course of wood 
up to the roof, there being sixteen courses of stone 
and fifteen of wood. The door, which had previously 
being at ground level, was now placed with its sill 
four cubits and a span from the ground. The root 
rested on six pillars (sawéri, pl. of sariya) arranged 
in two rows of three each. Total height of structure-18 
cubits, Azraki says that on the ceiling, walls and 
columns were pictures (suwar) of the Prophets, trees 
and angels. (Cf. Creswell, in Archaeologia, 94, Oxford 
1951, 97-102). : 

This curious style of architecture, of alternate 
courses of stone and wood, resembles the style 
practised in Abyssinia in early times (see Krencker, 
in the Deutsche Aksum-Expedition, ii, 168-94) and 
Bakim is probably an abbreviation of ‘Enbakém, 
the Abyssinian form of Habakkuk, that is to say 
the ‘carpenter and builder’ employed was most 
probably an Abyssinian (see my Ka‘ba in A.D. 608, 
in Archaeologia, XCIV (1951), 97-102). 

When Muhammad migrated to Madina he built a 
house for himself and his family. It consisted of an 
enclosure about 100 cubits square of mud brick, 
with a portico on the south side made of palm trunks 
used as columns to support a roof of palm leaves and 
mud. Against the outer side of the east wall were 
built small huts (kudjra) for the Prophet’s wives. All 
opened into the courtyard. We have the description 
(preserved in Ibn Sa‘d, Tabakat, I,, 180) of these 
huts, due to a man named ‘Abd Allah b. Yazid who 
saw then just before they were demolished by order 
of al-Walid: “There were four houses of mud brick, 
with apartments partitioned off by palm branches, 
and five houses made of palm branches plastered 
with mud and not divided into rooms, Over the doors 
were curtains of black hair-cloth, Each curtain 
measured 3 x 3 cubits. One could reach the roof 
with the hand”, . 

Such was the house of the leader of the community 
at Madina. Nor did Muhammad wish to alter these 
conditions; he was entirely without architectural 
ambitions, and Ibn Sa‘d records the following saying 
of his: ‘The most unprofitable thing that eateth up 
the wealth of a Believer is building’ (Tabakat, I,, 
18x, ll. 7-8; also VIII, 120, 1. 1). At this time 
Taf was the only town in the Hidjaz that possessed 
a wall, When Madina was attacked in 5/627 it had no 
wall, so Muhammad had a ditch dug to defend 
it; the idea is said to have been due to a Persian 
slave named Salm4n, and it created a great sensation 
for nobody had ever heard of such a thing before. 
The word khandak given to it is Persian. Madina was 
first surrounded by a wall in 63/682-3; (Mas‘idi, 
Tanbth, 305, 1. 4). 


(al-Baladhuri, 


(2) The Patriarchal and Umayyad Caliphates 


The men who formed the Arab armies of conquest 
were mainly Bedouin, but even those who came 
from permanent settlements, such as Mecca and 
Madina, knew nothing of art or architecture. They 
soon found themselves in two totally different 
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cultural environments, one of which had been under 
Hellenistic influence for a thousand years, the 
other under Persian intluence for even longer. 

And not only were the cultural conditions dif- 
ferent, the material conditions were different also. 
Syria was a country of splendid building materials, 
Syrian limestone was the best of its kind, resisting 
weathering and taking a beautiful amber lint on 
exposure, and cedar wood was plentiful, for the 
Lebanon had not yet been deforested. So the seventh 
century invaders found themselves in a country of 
splendid buildings — churches of cut stone, some of 
ashlar in courses go cm. high, with arcades on 
marble columns, gable roofs of cedar wood and 
large surfaces decorated with coloured glass mosaics 
on a glistening gold background. 

In the other cultural sphere they met with buildings 
of brick, sometimes only of mud brick, sometimes 
vaulted and sometimes with flat roofs of palm 
trunks, palm leaves and mud. 

In these early days, the Muslims, when they con- 
quered a town in Syria, usually took one of the 
churches and used it as a mosque, or merely divided 
one of the churches if the town had surrendered 
without resistance. At Hims, for example, they took 
a fourth part of the Church of St. John. How was a 
church converted into a mosque? One can easily 
guess. In Syria the kibla (direction of Mecca) is due 
south, whereas churches are turned towards the east. 
Under these circumstances it was only necessary to 
close the western entrance (or three entrances), 
pierce new entrances in the north wall and pray 
across the aisles. That this is exactly what happened 
can be verified in the Great Mosque of Hama where 
the west front of the Kanisat al-‘Uzmd (Great 
Church) which was converted into a mosque in 
15/636-7, now forms the west end of the sanctuary. 
Its three western doors have been converted into 
windows and it is now entered from the north. 

At Jerusalem they made use of the remains of the 
basilical hall of Herod, ruined by the army of Titus, 
which ran along the south side of the Temple 
Enclosure. This primitive mosque was seen by Arculf 
about A.D. 670 (Geyer, Itinera Hierosolymitana, i, 
145). In Persia, at Persepolis and Kazwin, they appear 
to have taken apadanas, or hypostile audience-halls 
of the Persian kings, with flat roofs resting on 
columns with double bull-headed capitals. 

But the situation was different in ‘Irak, for here 
the Arabs founded new towns (which they did not 
do in Syria) so pre-existing buildings could not be 
employed, and they had to construct some sort of 
place for themselves. What manner of buildings were 
the first mosques of the earliest towns in Islam? 

The following is a list of those Umayyad Friday 
mosques the essential features of which are known 
from literary or archaeological evidence: 


1. — Basra, reconstructed in 45/665. 

2. — Kifa, reconstructed in 50/670. 

3. — Damascus, construction begun in 87/706. 

4. — Medina, reconstructed 88/706-91/710. 

5. — al-Masdjid al-Aksa, Jerusalem, built under 
Walid I, 86/705-96/715. 

6. — Aleppo, built under Walid I or Sulayman, 
86/705-99/717. 

7. — Fustat, reconstructed 92/710-93/712. 

8. — Ramla, completed 98/717-102/720. 

9. — Busrd, built in 102/720-1. 

to. — Kasr al-Hayr al-Sharki (identified by Sau- 
vaget as Rusafa, the residence of Hisham) 
built in r10/728. 
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11, — Harran, built in 126/744-133/750. 
12. —- Hamat, reconstructed, date uncertain. 
13. —- Dar‘a, date uncertain (?). 


At Basra, founded about 14/635, the first mosque 
(according to al-Baladhuri, Futéh, 341, 342 and 
346-7) was simply marked out (tkhtatfa) and the 
people prayed there without any building. According 
to another version, also given by al-Baladhuri (346 
and 350), it was enclosed by a fence of reeds. 
At Kifa, founded in 17/638, the first mosque 
was equally primitive. Its boundaries were fixed by 
aman who threw an arrow towards the kibla, then 
another towards the north, another to the west and 
a fourth to the east (al-Baladhuri, 275-6; al-JTabari, 
i, 2481, ll. 12-13). A square with each side two 
arrow-casts in length was thus obtained. This area was 
not enclosed by walls but by a ditch only, and the 
sole architectural feature was a covered colonnade 
(zulla), 200 cubits long, which ran the whole length 
of the south side. 

The columns were of marble, taken from some 
buildings of the Lakhmid Princes at Hira, about 
4 miles away. This za was open on all sides so 
that, in the words of al-Jabari (i, 2494), a man 
praying in it could see the convent known as Dayr 
Hind and the gate of the town known as Bab Diisr. 
On the kibla side and only separated from the 
praying place by a narrow street was built a dwelling 
for Sa‘d the Commander-in-Chief. 

The first mosque in Egypt, the Mosque of ‘Amr, 
built at Fustat in the winter of 641/2, was equally 
primitive. It measured 50 x 30 cubits and had two 
doors on each side except on the kibla side. (Makrizi, 
HKhitat, ii, 247). The roof was very low and 
probably consisted of palm trunks resting of palm- 
trunk columns as in Muhammad’s house at Madina. 

The first mosques to be worthy of the name of 
architecture were the second Great Masques at 
Basra (45/665) and Kifa (50/670). Regarding the 
latter al-Tabari (i, 2492) says that Ziyad b. Abihi 
summoned ‘Masons of the Days of Ignorance”’ (i.e. 
non-Muslims). Then a man who had been one 
of the builders of Khusraw, came forward and 
described how columns of stone from Djabal Ahwaz 
should be used to carry a roof 30 cubits high. Ibn 
Djubayr, who saw this mosque, says (de Goeje’s 
ed., 211) that ‘the Rsbla side has five aisles whereas 
the rest have two only; the aisles are supported ou 
on columns like masts, ... extremely high and not 
surmounted by arches’ (Fig. 1). It is obvious that 
the roofing system resembled that of an apadana, or 
Hall of Columns of the Achaemenian kings, exactly 
as was the case in the first Great Mosque at Baghdad. 

The Dome of the Rock at Jerusalem, the 
oldest existing monument of Muslim architecture, 
was built by the Caliph ‘Abd al-Malik and completed 
in 72/691. It is an annular building and consists in 
its simplest analysis of wooden dome 20.44 m. in 
diameter, set on a high drum, pierced with sixteen 
windows and resting on four piers and twelve 
columns, placed in a circle and so arranged that 
three cclumns alternate with each pier. This circle 
of supports is placed in the centre of a large octagon 
averaging 20.60 m. a side, formed by eight walls 
g's, m. high (excluding the parapet which adds 
2.60 m.) each pierced in their upper half by five 
windows (Plate IIIa and Fig. 2). 

There. is a door 2.60 m. wide and 4.30 high in 
each of the four sides which face the four cardinal 
points, and on these sides the central window above 
the door is consequently much reduced. The space 
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between the circle and the octagon being too great 
to be conveniently spanned by single beams, an 
intermediate octagon, consisting of arches borne by 
eight piers and sixteen columns, so arranged that 
two columns alternate with each pier, has been 
placed between the two to provide the necessary 
support for the roof (Plate IVa). The two concentric 
ambulatories thus formed were of course used for 
the fawwaf or ceremonial circumambulation of the 
sacred object, the Rock. 

The exterior was always panelled with marble for 
half its height, as it is to-day, but the upper part was 
originally covered with glass mosaic (fusay/isd) like 
the inner arcades. This was replaced by the present 
coating of fayence by Suitan Sulaym4n in 959/1552. 
The vaults of the four entrance porches were also 
decorated with mosaic, but it has only been preserved 
in the eastern porch. The lintels of the four doorways 
are decorated on their ur:der side with sheet metal, 
either copper or bronze, worked en repoussé and 
exhibiting a variety of designs, chiefly vine leaves, 
bunches of grapes and acanthus. The raised parts 
of the design are gilt, the background of the central 
part is painted black and the outer border bright 
green. The inner side of the outer wall is panelled with 
marble from top to bottom, likewise all the piers. The 
tie beams of the arches of the octagonal arcade are 
decorated beneath with a bronze sheathing like the 
door soffits (Plate III b-c), but their inner faces are 
treated like a Corinthian entablature. The arcades 
above are covered with glass mosaic on both faces 
and their soffits also (Plate IVb, V and VI). The 
arcades of the central circle are also decorated 
with glass mosaic on their outer faces, but their 
soffits and inner faces have been given a coating of 
marble at some unknown date, but before A.D. 
1340. The drum above is also decorated with mosaic. 
The ceiling of the outer ambulatory is probably the 
work of Sultan al-Nadsir Muhammad in 718/1318 
like the present lining of the dome. The ceilling 
of the inner ambulatory dates from the end of the 
18th century. The original dome, until it fell in 
407/1016-7, was covered with sheets of lead, over 
which were placed 10,210 plates of brass gilt (Ibn 
“Abd Rabbihl, al-‘7kd, iii, 367). The harmony of its 
proportions and the richness of its decoration make 
the Dome of the Rock one of the most beautiful 
buildings in the world. 

The Great Mosque of Damascus. Al-Walid 
began the construction of the Great Mosque of 
Damascus immediately after his accession in 86/705. 
A curious situation had prevailed here since the 
conquest, A great sanctuary of a Syrian god existed 
here, consisting of a temenos, or sacred enclosure, 
measuring 100 m. from N. to S. and 150 m. from E, 
to W., set in an outer enclosure over 300 m. square. 

At each corner of the inner enclosure, which had 
pilastered walls nearly 13 m. high resting on a socle 
of at least 4 m., was a square tower, and all round the 
interior ran a double colonnade. There were tour 
axial entrances and in the centre, or a little to the 
west of it, was the temple, its entrance facing east, 
In the 4th century Christianity became the state 
religion and Theodosius (A.D: 379-95) converted the 
temple into a church (Malalas, Chronographia, 
344-5). After the Arab conquest the temenos was 
divided between Muslims and Christians. {bn 
Shakir says that they both “entered by the same 
doorway, placed on the south side where is now the 
great mikrab. Then the Christians turned to the 
west towards their church (i.e. the converted temple), 
and the Muslims to the right to reach their mosque”. 
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Where? Opposite the traditional “migrdb of the 
Companions of the Prophet”, i.e. under that part of 
the interior colonnade which was to the east of the 
entrance. As for the corner towers, Ibn al-Fakih 
(p. 108) says: “The minarets (m¢?dhana) which are 
in the Damascus Mosque were originally watch- 
towers in the Greek days ... when al-Walid turned 
the whole area into a mosque, he left these in their 
old condition”. Al-Mas‘idi (Meridj, iv, 9go-g1) 
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then built the sanctuary with three aisles running 
parallel to the south wall and cut through its centre 
by a transept about 8 m. higher. The arcades are 
in two tiers, the lower of large arches being 10.35 m. 
high, the upper, in which two small arches correspond 
to each one below, is nearly 5 m. high. Similar 
arcades form porticoes on the three sides of the court. 
The aisles of the sanctuary have gable roofs covered 
with sheets of lead, and so has the transept, but 
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Fig. 1. Plan of Great Mosque of Kifa. 


says: “Then came Christianity and it became 4 
Church; then came Islam and it became a mosque. 
al-Walid built it solidly and the sawdame* (the four 
corner towers) were not changed, they serve for the 
call to prayer at the present day”. 

This state of affairs lasted until al-Walid, after 
bargaining with the Christians, demolished every- 
thing except the outer walls and the corner towers 
and built the present mosque. He first of all reduced 
the interior of the enclosure into a rectangle by 
building the long rooms to east and west, leaving a 
vestibule in front of the east and west entrances. He 


the porticoes on the three sides of the court have 
roofs which slope slightly inwards (Plate VIIa-d). 
Over the transept was a wooden dome, very high 
and conspicuous. 

The decoration consisted of marble panelling 
(some parts of the original panelling exist next the 
east entrance) above which ran a golden karma or 
vine-scroll frieze, and above that was glass mosaic 
(/usayfisd) right up to the ceiling. A considerable 
amount has survived the three fires of 1069, 1401, 
and 1893, and may still be seen under the west 
portico, where the famous panorama of the Barada 
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(the river of Damascus) is over 34 m. in length 
and nearly 7 m. high (Plate VIIIa). When intact 
the surface of the fusayfisé must have been greater 
than in any other building in existence! There were 
also six marble window-grilles (Plate VIIIb) which 





Fig. 2. Dome of the Rock. 


constitute the earliest geometrical designs in Islam. 
The Great Mosque of Damascus was rightly regarded 
by mediaeval Muslims as one of the Seven Wonders 
of the World. 

Another building due to al-Walid is the audience 
hall and fammadm, known to-day as Kusayr ‘Amra, 
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in Transjordan. It consists of an audience hall 
about 10 m. square, with two slightly pointed 
transverse arches supporting three tunnel-vaults 
(Plate IX and Fig. 3). There is a vaulted recess 
on the side opposite the entrance, with a small 
vaulted room on either side of it. A door on the 
east side gives access to the kammdm, which con- 
sists of three small rooms covered by a tunnel vault, 
a cross vault and a dome. The latter was the 
calidarium, and under the floor are hypocausts 
exactly as in a Roman bath. But most remarkable 
of all are the paintings which cover the walls (Plate 
X), mostly scenes from daily life, a hunting scene 
and figures symbolising History, Poetry and Philo- 
sophy with the words in Greek above their heads. 
The dome of the calidarium was painted to represent 
the vault of heaven, with the Great Bear, the Little 
Bear, the signs of the Zodiac, etc. But most important 
of all was the painting of the enemies of Islam 
defeated by the Umayyads, with their names written 
above them in Greek and Arabic: Kaysar (the 
Byzantine Emperor), Rédorik (the Visigothic King 
of Spain), Chosroes, Negus (the King of Abyssinia), 
and two more the names of which have been obli- 
terated. Painting, contrary to the popular idea, is 
not forbidden by any passage in the Kur’dn, and 
hostility to it only took proper theological form 
towards the end of the 8th century A.D. (see 
my Lawfulness of Painting in Early Islam, in Ars 
Islamica, X1-XII, 159-66). 

The Umayyad Caliphs were great builders of 
palaces. Their external fortified appearance, although 
built in the heart, of their Empire, hundreds of miles 
from the nearest frontier, is to be explained by the 
route taken by the armies of the conquest. They 
passed a long series of Roman frontier forts, the 
castra of the Roman limes, which ran from the Gulf 
of ‘Akaba to Damascus and thence to Palmyra. The 
most important of these (for which see Briinnow and 
von Domaszewski, Die Provincia Arabia) are: 
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Fig. 3. Kusayr ‘Amra, plan, 
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Udhruh built by Trajan 
Da‘djaniyya probably Trajanic 


Ladjdjun probably Trajanic 
Bshayr inscription of Diocletian (A.D. 284-304) 
Dumayr A.D. 162, 


Some of these frontier forts were lived in by 
Umayyad princes. For example, Walid II sometimes 
lived at Azrak, which was rebuilt in 634/1236-7, but 
which in his day (A.D. 744) was a Roman fort of 
Diocletian and Maximian. When he was attacked 
by conspirators he fled north to the Kasr al-Bakhra?, 
which is the Arabic name of a Roman fort about 
15 miles S.-W. of Palmyra. 

Now the result of this was twofold. It not only 
gave the Umayyad Caliphs the necessary knowledge 
when they wanted to built fortresses on the 
Byzantine frontier, e.g. Massisa in 83-4/702-3, al- 
Muthakkab, Katarghash, Mira, Baka and Baghras, 
all in 105/724 (see al-Baladhuri, 165-7), but it affected 
the design of their palaces. Here is a list of them: 


I. — al-Walid’s palace at Minya on Lake Tiberias, 
A.D. 705/15. 

2, — al-Walid’s Rasy at Djabal Seis, A.D. 705/15. 

3. —. Hisham’s palace of Kasr al-Hayr al-Gharbi, 
&. 727. 

4- — Hisham’s palace of Kasr al-Hayr al-Sharki, 
110/729. 

5- — Hisham’s palace at Khirbat al-Mafdjar, 4 
miles N. of Jericho. 

6. —- Walid II’s palace of Mshatta, c. A.D. 744. 

7. — Walid II’s palace of Kasr al-Taba, ¢. A.D. 744. 


All these palaces, although built in the midst of 
Muslim territory, look externally like forts, for they 
are stone enclosures with round flanking towers. 
Nos. 1-5 are approximately 70 m. square externally, 
No. 7 is twice as large, 70 x 140 m. and No. 6 is four 
times as large, i.e. 145 m. square. Why this fortified 
appearance when it was not necessary? It would 
seem that having been in the habit of occupying 
forts belonging to the Roman limes, they came to 
look upon a rectangular enclosure flanked by towers 
as a necessary feature of a princely residence. 

When Hisham about 727 A.D. built his palace, 
known to-day as Kasr al-Hayr al-Gharbi, he chose a 
site on a small mound about 40 miles to the west of 
Palmyra, where there was a monastery built by the 
Ghassanid Arethas (= al-H4rith) under Justinian 
in A.D. 559. He incorporated the tower of this 
monastery, which had a door protected by a mAchi- 
coulis (of one opening only) high above it, so that 
it formed a tall watch-tower at the north-west corner 
of his 70 m. square kasr. This is how the mAchicoulis 
first passed into Muslim architecture. 

Kasr al-Hayr al-Gharbi has been admirably exca- 
vated by M. Daniel Schlumberger, (see Syria, XX, 
195-238 and 324-73). The entrance was found to 
consist of two great stone door-posts and a lintel 
decorated with vine ornament, which must have 
been taken from Palmyra. He has also brought to 
light masses of stucco ornament, wall panelling, 
window grilles and frames, and human figures, part 
of which has been skilfully assembled and put 
together in the Museum at Damascus. Two large 
fresco paintings were also discovered, one representing 
the Caliph on horseback hunting with bow and arrow 
and using stirrups, which is almost the oldest known 
record of their use. 

Two years later Hisham built another palace, 
known to-day as Kasr al-Hayr al-Shark!, together 
with a small walled city provided with a mosque of 
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three aisles, cut through the centre by a transept of 
greater height, exactly as at Damascus (Plate XIla 
and Fig. 4). 

As for the Palace Enclosure it averages nearly 
67 m. a side internally and 71 m. externally with 
walls of stone flanked by 12 round towers, of which 
the total height must have been at least 14 m. There 
is only one entrance in the centre of the west side; 
it is defended by a machicoulis as are the four gates 
of the Madina alongside. The walls are decorated with 
a string-course of brickwork at the level of the 
rampart walk and each tower was crowned by a 
room with a brick dome. The tops of the pair which 
flank the entrance are decorated with arched panels 
of stucco, acanthus leaves and also apparently vine 
leaves and grapes (Plate XI). The interior consisted 
of an open court, which must have measured about 
37 X 45 m., surrounded by two tiers of rooms, the 
lower tunnel vaulted, the upper with flat wooden 
ceilings. It awaits excavation. 

Another palace of Hisham at Khirbat al-Mafdjar, 
4 miles north of Jericho, has also been excavated in 
recent years, It consists of a palace enclosure about 
70 m. square with its own mosque, a large forecourt, 
a tank with a little open octagonal pavilion in the 
centre, another mosque with aisles (two) on the 
kibla side only, and to north a very large kammam, 
consisting of nine domed bays arranged three by 
three, with a small annexe on the north side con- 
taining the most beautiful floor mosaic ever discovered 
in Palestine. It consists of a fine tree executed in 
three shades of green, with two gazelles grazing on 
the left and a lion pouncing on another on the right. 
In Muslim palaces the staircases are generally narrow 
and inconspicuously tucked away, but here there are 
fine broad staircases which led to the upper floor. 
Here again masses of stucco ornament have been 
recovered and put together in the Palestine Museum 
at Jerusalem. It consists of panels decorated with 
geometrical ornament, window grilles, human heads 
and dancing girls (see the Quarterly of the Department 
of Antiquities, V, VI, VIII and X-XII). 

These three palaces each had an enclosure which 
is Kasr al-Hayr al-Sharki is about 11/, km. wide and 
7 km. long, with walls of stone to the height of a 
metre and a half and above that at least 2 m. more 
of mud brick. There are half-round buttresses at 
intervals, first on one side of the wall and then on 
the other alternately. Traces of a similar wall exist at 
Mafdjar. Such an enclosure was called a hayr, and 
here is the proof. Ya‘kibi (Buldan, p. 263) describing 
the foundation of Samarra by the Caliph al-Mu‘tasim 
in A.D. 836 says: ‘“‘And wherever these streets of 
al-Hayr touched land granted to other people, he 
would order the wall [of al-Hayr] to be built farther 
back. Behind the wall were wild animals, gazelles, 
wild asses, deer, hares and ostriches, kept in by an 
enclosing wall in a fine broad open tract’. And 
Miskawayhi (Margoliouth’s text, i, 159) under the 
year 315/925-6, says: “This year there was a 
rising of the disbanded cavalry, who went out to 
the Oratory, plundered the palace called al-‘Thurayy4 
(the palace of the Pleiades at Baghdad), and 
slaughtered the game in the Hayr’. 

Mshatt4, about 4 miles from Ziza and about 20 
miles south of ‘Ammi§n, is the largest of all the Umay- 
yad palaces, measuring about 145 m. each way, but it 
was never finished. The outer walls with their half 
round towers are of well dressed limestone, but all the 
walls of the interior are of red bricks resting of three 
or four courses of cut stone. The bricks are of two 
sizes, 21 cm. square and 28 cm. sq., and 61/, cm. thick. 
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Fig. 4. Kagr al-Hayr al-Shark!, mosque. 


The entrance is in the centre of the south side. 
Internally it is divided into three tracts running 
from north to south, the central one being 57 m. 
in width and the lateral ones about 42 m. The 
buildings intended to occupy the lateral tracts have 
never been begun, and even those projected for the 
central tract have never been finished. Of the latter, 
however, the group at the north end must have been 
very nearly finished, and the plan of the group at 
the south end can be clearly seen, for a great stone 


grid is visible formed by the stone foundation 
course (Fig. 5). 

The part immediately behind the gateway was 
obviously intended to be an entrance hall 17.40.m. 
long, leading into a court 27.14 m. broad and 23 m, 
deep; these two elements were flanked by other rooms 
and courts. This group may be-called the Gateway 
Block. Beyond the court just mentioned is an 
enormous central court, just over 57 m. sq. on the 
north side. of which is a triple-arched entrance (the 
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arclles have fallen) leading into a great basilical 
hall, 21.60 m. deep, ending in a triple apse (Plate 
XII b-c aud Fig. 6). This basilical hall, which presu- 
mably was the Throne Room, is flanked by two 
symmetrical complexes composed as follows: on 
either side of an oblong court, placed perpendicular 
to fhe basilical hall, is another court at right angles 
to it, flanked on each side by a pair of vaulted 
chambers. These rooms were intended to have a 
marble panelling, for great block of a fine green 
stone (looking like marble, but really a calc-schist), 
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a vine leaf and a bunch of grapes. The wall-surface 
is divided into twenty upright and twenty inverted 
triangles by a cornice-like moulding, which runs up 
and down zig-zag fashion from the socle to the 
entablature. The triangles are about 2.85 m. in 
height and 2.50 in width at the base. Exactly in 
the centre of each is a rosette, those in the upright 
triangles being lobed hexagons, those in the inverted 
triangles straight-sided octagons. The kernels of all 
the rosettes vary. The surface of the upright triangles 
is decorated with extraordinary richness in high 
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Fig. 5. Mshatta, plan. 


some already sawn into slabs 3 cm. thick, were once { 


to! be seen lying in the east side tract. 

But Mshatta really owes its fame to the marvellous 
carving on its south fagade, or rather on the two 
half-octagonal towers that flank the entrance and 
the first length of curtain wall to right (13.20 m.) 
and left (13.50 m.). It consists of a plain socle 47 cm. 
high, a richly decorated base 1.25 m. in height, a 


decorated wall-face 2.95 m. in height and an entabla- | 


ture, 9v.4 cm. The base consists of a torus moulding 
with a hollow moulding above and below. The torus 
Moulding is decorated with a network of interlacing 
vine tendrils which form loops, each occupied by 


telief, vine tendrils, bunches of grapes, birds which 
pluck at the fruit, etc. In the lower part of some of 
the triangles is a chalice, out of which two animals 
drink (Plate XIII). On the right hand side of the 
fagade there are neither animals nor birds and the 
ornament is on a much smaller scale, in fact the 
differences are sufficient to justify the suggestion 
that it was executed by a different school of 
craftsmen. 

Summary: The monuments of Umayyad archi- 
tecture are really splendid structures of cut stone 
with arcades resting on marble columns and richly 
decorated internally with marble panelling and 
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mosaic (fusayfisa). The mosques are nearly always 
covered with a gable roof (djamalién). The minarets 
were tall square towers, derived from the church 
towers of pre-Muslim Syria, and the triple-aisled 
sanctuaries were due to the same influence. Umayyad 
monuments exhibit a mixture of influences, Syria 
occupying the first place and Persia the second, 
and Egyptian influence is definitely demonstrable 
at the end of this period in Mshatta. Umayvad 
architecture employed the following devices: the 
semi-circular, the horse-shoe and the pointed arch, 
flat arches or lintels with a semi-circular relieving 
arch above, joggled voussoirs, tunnel-vaults in 
stone and brick, wooden domes and stone domes on 
true spherical-triangle pendentives. The squinch 
does not appear to have been employed. But we 
know from descriptions of early authors that a type 
of mosque prevailed in ‘Irak and Persia quite 
different from the Syrian type. It was square in plan, 
had walls of brick (sometimes of mud brick) and its 
flat timber roof rested directly on the columns 








4m. thick, the inner about 17 m. high including the 
crenellations and about 5 m. thick; the towers, of 
which there were 28 between each gate, rose about 
21/,m. higher. There were four equidistant gateways. 
al-Khatib says that “each was composed of two 
gateways, one in front of the other, separated by a 
dihliz and a rahaba, opening on the fast! between the 
two walls. When one entered by the Khurasan Gate 
one first turned to the left in an oblong passage 
(dthliz @2@j) with a vault of brick, 20 cubits wide 
and 30 long, the entrance of which was in the width 
and the exit in the length and passed out into a 
rahaba ... 40 cubits wide leading to the second 
gateway. At the far end of this court was the second 
gateway which was that of the city ... The four 
gates were constructed on the same model’. It is 
clear from the words of al-Khatib—‘‘when one 
entered by the Khuras4n Gate, one first turned to 
the left, etc.’ that the outer gateway was a bent 
entrance. Al-Khatib continues: ‘‘The second or 
inner gate, which was that the city ... gave access 





Fig. 6. Mshatta, triple-arched entrance. 


without the intermediary of arches. Here we have 
a direct link between the ancient Persian audience- 
hall (apadana) and the flat-roofed portico (talar) of 
more recent Persian palaces. 


(3) The ‘Abbasid Caliphate 


The effect of the foundation of Baghdad was as 
far reaching as the transfer of the capital cf the 
Roman Empire from Rome to Constantinople. The 
whole centre of gravity of the Empire was changed; 
hitherto its capital had been in territory which 
since the time of Alexander had been in the sphere 
of Hellenistic culture. The transfer resulted in the 
weakening of this influence and its replacement by 
the cultural influences of Sdsdnian Persia, to which 
sphere ‘Irak belonged. This made itself felt in the 
design of the new city, for which we possess such 
detailed accounts in al-Ya‘kibi and al- Khatib that its 
form can be reconstructed, although no trace of the 
Baghdad of al-Mansir has survived. The foundation 
took place in A.D. 762 and everything was finished 
in 766. 

It was a circular city with an outer and inner wall, 
and a fasil or intervallem, about 35.40 m. wide 
between. The outer wall was about 14 m. high and 


to an oblong corridor, vaulted with bricks and 
gypsum (djiss) 20 cubits long and 12 wide. Above 
the vault was an audience hall ... covered by a 
gigantic dome 50 cubits high” (Fig. 7). 

The Muslim historians insist that the circular 
form of the city was a feature that had never been 
known before, but such is far from being the case, 
for many earlier examples are known, e.g. the 
Hittite city of Sinjerli, Abra, Agbatana, Parthian 
Ctesiphon and Takht-i Sulayman, D§arabdijird in 
Fars and also Firiizabad. 

A mosque was built in the centre of the new city. 
According to al-Khatib it was 200 cubits (roughly 
100 m.) square and had a roof supported by wooden 
columns. There were 17 ailes from right to left, and 
the side aisles were two deep, the sanctuary was 
probably five deep as at Kifa and Wasit. It was 
rebuilt by Hariin al-Rashid with burnt bricks and 
teak-wood, in 193/808-9. 

The palace of al-Mansir measured 400 cubits each 
way. It was on the kibla side of the mosque and in 
contact (muldsik) with it, as was the practice in 
early Islam, e.g. at Damascus about 30A.H., at Basra 
in 45 A.H., at Kayraw4n in 50 A.H., at WAsit in 83 
or 84 A.H., at Merv in 132-8 A.H., and (if we count 
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thej Dar al-Imara as a palace) in the mosque of Ibn 
Jalan at Cairo, in 265 A.H. 

Palace and Mosque have long since disappeared 
but fortunately a fairly well preserved ‘Abbasid 
palace of this period has survived, viz: Ukhaydir, 
on the Wadi ‘Ubayd about 30 miles west of Karbala. 

It consists of a fortified rectangular enclosure 
measuring 175 X 169 m. with a gateway in the centre 
of each side. There are four round corner towers and 
ten intermediate half-round towers, not counting the 
peculiar gateway towers, on each side (Plate XIV a@-b). 
Within the great enclosure and in contact with its 
northern face, is the Palace proper, measuring 111 m. 
from north to south and 82 from east to west. It 
also is provided with half round towers. Its main 
entrance forms one with the northern entrance of 
the main enclosure. The masonry is composed of 
roughly shaped slabs of limestone set in gypsum 
mortar. The walls with the parapet must have been 
about 19 m. high. The palace proper consists of a 
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between. It must have been intended to contain a 
fire, for the vault next the outer wall is pierced by 
a pair of terra-cotta pipes, so it must have been a 
kitchen. 

The palace was also provided with a mosque 
24.20 m. wide and 15.15 deep, with a portico one 
aisle deep on the east, south and west sides, but 
without one on the north. 

Ukhaydir was probably begun by ‘Isa b. Misa, 
uncle of the Caliph al-Mansir, in 161/778. 

At about this time the Aks4 Mosque at Jerusalem 
was partly rebuilt by the Caliph al-Mahdi. Recent 
research enables us to affirm that it then consisted 
of a central aisle 11.50 wide with seven aisles to right 
and seven to left about 6.25 m. in width, all covered 
by gable roofs and all perpendicular to the kibla wall. 
There was a great wooden dome at the end of the 
central aisle. On the north side was a large central 
door with seven smaller ones to right and left, and 
ten “‘unornamented’”’ ones on the east side (Fig.9). 





Fig. 9. The Aks4 Mosque in A.D. 780. 


great court of honour, with a Jiwa@n for the Hall of 
Public Audience and a square room behind it, 
presumably a hall of private audience. On either 
side are other vaulted rooms. A great vaulted 
corridor about 3!/, m. wide runs completely round 
this group of rooms and the court of honour, and 
on the east and west sides of it are four isolated and 
self-contained sets of vaulted chambers, each with 
its own courtyard, which I regard as four bayts for 
the four lawful wives of the Muslim prince for whom 
it was built, as at Mshatta (Fig. 8). 

In these bayts the side next the great corridor is 
bounded by a blind arcade of five arches, the central 
arch being occupied by the door. On the far side was 
a portico 2.80 m. deep of five arches resting on four 
round piers, and covered by a tunnel vault. The 
north and south sides are occupied by a triple- 
arched fagade. These arches form a portico, behind 
which are three parallel tunnel-vaulted rooms. A 
passage leads from the courtyard to a room 17.60 m. 
long and 3}/, wide, placed transversely behind the 
three tunnel-vaulted rooms. It is covered by two 
lengths of tunnel-vault with a space open to the sky 


There can be no doubt that this mosque had a 
great influence on the Great Mosque of Cordova 
built by ‘Abd al-Rahm4n I in 170/786-7. It was 
added to on three occasions but this earliest part 
still exists; as at- Jerusalem the aisles, of which there 
are eleven, run perpendicular to the back wall, they 
are all covered by parallel gable roofs, and the 
central one is wider than the rest. The influence of 
Syria in Spain at this time is not surprising for Spain 
was full of Syrian refugees. The arcades each consist 
of twelve arches with twelve more above, an ingen- 
ious device whereby a height of ceiling of about 
g.80 m. was obtained with columns which, with 
their capitals and bases, only measure 3.80 m. (Plate 
X1Ve and XVa). 

Another building of this period, of great impor- 
tance for the history of architecture, is the Cistern 
of Ramla in Palestine, for it consists of a subter- 
ranean excavation 8 m. deep divided into six aisles 
by five arcades of four arches each, all of which are 
pointed and appear to be struck from two centres, 
varying from one seventh to one fifth of the span 
apart (Plate XV6 and Fig. ro). And there can be 
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no doubt about the date for on the plaster of the 
vault is a Kific inscription of Dhu ’l-Hidjdja 172/May 
789. It is therefore centuries earlier than the earliest 
pointed arches in Europe. 

In 212/827 ‘Abd Allah b. Tahir, the Governor of 
Egypt, ordered the Mosque of ‘Amr at Fustat to 
be doubled in size by the addition to the west of 
its exact area in the samé shape. Makrizi (Kzétat, ii, 
253)i says that the part added included the great 
mifrab and all that is to the west of it. The number 
of doors was now thirteen: five on the N.-E., three 
on the N.-W., four on the S.-W., and one for the 
khatib on the ktbla side. This is the last recorded 
extention of the mosque, and its significance is of 
far reaching importance for it follows that no part 
of the present structure lying to the right of a line 
drawn through its centre can possibly be older than 
232 A.H. The Mosque then measured internally (as it 
does! to-day) 109 m. on the S.-E. side, 105.28 on the 
N.-W., 120.55 on the N.-E. and 117.28 on the S.W. 
As a result of a number of trial trenches made 
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Fig. ro. Ramla, cistern, plan. 


between 1926 and 1933, we now know from the 
foundations that there were 7 arcades running from 
right to left on the &ibia side and the same number 
on the side opposite, and four on the S.-W. side. 
On the N.-E. side the arcades ran perpendicular to 
the wall. The outer walls were about 10.50 m. high 
without their cresting, about which we know 
nothing. There were seventy-eight windows of very 
interesting construction. The span was about 2.70 m. 
There were engaged colonnettes at the inner and 
outer corners and a pair of dwarf marble columns 
placed on either side in the opening. A transverse 
beam resting on the latter reduced the span to 
about 1.90 m. The springing of the arch began 
about 1.40 m, above the sill, and the rise was about 
1.40. Those arches which have survived are con- 
siderably stilted and very slightly pointed, and the 
broken edge of a stucco grille is visible along their 
intrados. A beam ran across the opening at the 
springing of the arch, and nailed to its inner side 
was a strip of carved woodwork which continued 
along the face of the wall. The decoration consists 
of a flowing acanthus frieze in which four-leaved 


whorls alternate with five-lobed leaves (Fig. 11). This 
is of fundamental importance, for it is derived from 
the Hellenistic art of Syria and it shows that the 
‘Abbasid art of ‘Irak, which we find fifty years later 
in the Mosque of Ibn Jilin, had not yet reached 
Egypt. 

The Great Mosque of Kayrawan is another famous 
mosque, founded in the early days of Islam, of 
which no part (excepting the minaret only) is earlier 
than the IXth century A.D. The oldest part of 
the present mosque dates from the rebuilding 
catried out by the Aghlabid Ziyadat Allah in 221/836. 





Fig. 11. Mosque of ‘Amr, bay. 


The measurements of the mosque are as follows: 
N. 65.60 m., S. 70.28, E. 121.80, W. 120.50. The 
sanctuary consisted of sixteen arcades of seven 
arches each, running perpendicular to the kibla wall, 
but without reaching it, for a transverse arcade 
runs at a distance of about 6 m. from it and it 
is against this arcade that the sixteen arcades abut. 
The side aisles are 3.30 m. in width against 5.40 
for the central aisle, which must have measured 
6.60 m. originally, for its width has been subseq- 
uently reduced by two arcades built in contact 
with the old ones, without any bond or liaison of 
any sort. The columnsev en have their own impost 
blocks instead of each pair being tied together by a 
common impost block, and the arches of the “‘lining 
arcade” are pointed horse-shoe arches instead of 
round horse-shoe arches like all the rest (Plate XVI). 
There is no doubt that they are the work of Ibra- 
him II b. Ahmad, 261-89 A.H. (see below). The whole 
was covered by a flat roof of uniform height, even 
over the central aisle, for the latter was only raised 
during the extensive works of Ibrahim II. There were 
no riwaks on the three sides of sakn until the time 
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of Ibrahim III. The outer walls were of stone, 
strengthened at intervals by buttresses. 

This same year 221/836 was marked by an event 
of great importance — the foundation of Sama:ra. 
The palace was built on the edge of the plateau, 
which is about 17 m. above the alluvial valley of 
the Tigris. In the valley itself is a great basin, 127 m. 
square, from which a great flight of steps, 60 m. 
broad, gently ascended to the terrace in front of the 
Bab al-‘Ammaa. The latter consists of a great triple- 
arched facade; about 12 m. high, with three parallel 
tunnel-vaulted rooms behind it (Plate X VIIa). This is 
the best preserved part of the whole palace; nearly 
everywhere else the walls either only rise a metre or 
two or have been exposed by excavation. Behind the 
Bab al-‘Amma were six transverse halls, then a 
square court. To the north one reached the rooms 
of the Caliph, on the south was the Harim. But 
going directly forward led to an oblong Court of 
Honour, with the triple entrance of the Throne Room 
beyond it. The latter consisted of four T-shaped 
halls arranged in a cruciform fashion. Each one 
resembled a three-aisled basilica so as to obtain 
light from the clerestory. Between the arms of the 
cross are smaller rooms with marble dados, also a 
mosque for the Caliph with a mikrab. Beyond this 
again is the Great Esplanade, a great court or garden, 
180 m. wide and 350 m. deep, intersected by little 
canals. Beyond again was the polo-ground, and 
the distance from the great basin to the race-course 
must have been nearly 1400 m. 

The decoration consisted of dados, generally of 
moulded stucco, except in the Throne-Room group 
where they are of marble slabs. The upper part of 
the walls in the Harim were decorated with fresco 
paintings, which included living forms and foliage. 
All woodwork was of teak, carved and painted. 

The Great Mosque of this period has not survived, 
as it was entirely rebuilt in 234-7 H. Before describing 
it we. must speak of the. Great Mosque of Sisa in 
Tunisia built in 236/850-1. 

The mosque proper, excluding its annexes, is a 
perfectly regular rectangle built of stone in courses 
about 1/2 m. high and measuring internally 49.39 m. 
deep and 57.16 wide. The sakn, which measures 
41 X 221/,m., is surrounded by low arcades of slightly 
horse-shoe form, resting on squat T-shaped piers. 
There are eleven arches to north and south and six 
to east and west, and the height of the facade is 
about 61/, m. It is perfectly plain except for a splay- 
face moulding, immediately above which is a fine 
inscription frieze in simple undecorated Kific, the 
maximum height of the characters being 28 cm. The 
band on which they are carved curves forward 
slightly to compensate for foreshortening and thus 
help the observer at ground level. This is the earliest 
known example of this treatment, which passed into 
Egypt with the Fatimids and appears in the Mosque 
of al-Hakim, 380-403/990-1013. The three riwaks vary 
in depth from 4.08-4.27 m. and each is covered by 
a tunnel-vault (Plate XVIIIa). 

The sanctuary consists of thirteen aisles formed 
by twelve arcades of six arches each running towards 
the kibla wall. Each aisle is divided into six bays by 
other arcades running from east to west. All these 
arches, which rest on squat cruciform piers, are of 
horse-shoe form. The first three bays going south 
are covered by tunnel-vaults, with one exception, 
the third bay in the central aisle, which is covered by 
a dome on ar octagonal drum with slightly incurved 
faces. 

The next three bays going south are covered by 
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cross-vaults at a slightly higher level. Here again 
the third bay in the central aisle is covered by a dome 
on squinches. It is obvious that the mosque has been 
extended towards the south, that the first three 
bays are the original part and that the first dome 
marks the bay in front of the original mthrab (Plate 
XVIII6), which has been removed together with 
the original back wall. Before that the depth of the 
mosque must have been 44 m. The date of the original 
work is given by the great Kific inscription as 
236/850-1. 

The Great Mosque of Samarra was rebuilt by 
Mutawakkil; the work was begun in 234/848-9 and 
finished in Ramadan 237/Feb.-March, 852. It is the 
largest mosque ever built, for its outer walls form 
an immense rectangle of kiln-baked bricks measuring 
roughly 240 m. deep internally by 156 m. wide 
(proportion approximately as 3: 2); its area therefore 
is nearly 38,000 sq.m. Only the enclosing walls have 
been preserved; they are 2.65 m. thick, strengthened 
by half round towers averaging 3.60 m. in diameter 
with a projection of 2.15 m., and the curtain walls 
between them average 15 m. in length. There are 
four corner towers, twelve intermediate towers to 
east and west and eight to north and south making 
forty-four in all. There were sixteen rectangular 
doorways spanned by beams with a relieving arch 
above. 

The towers are perfectly plain, but each curtain 


.wall is decorated with a frieze of six recessed squares 


with bevelled edges; in each square is a shallow 
saucer about a metre in diameter and 25 cms. deep. 
The total height of the walls is now about 10.50. In 
spite of its simplicity the whole effect is truly 
monumental (Plate XVII). 

The south wall is pierced by twenty-four windows 
placed on the axis of the twenty-five aisles of the 
sanctuary, except the central one, for there was no 
room above the mihrab. There were two more windows 
on each side making 28 in all. Externally they are 
narrow rectangular openings, but internally they 
aré splayed and covered by scalloped arches of five 
lobes resting on little engaged columns, the whole 
being set in a sunk rectangular frame. 

Herzfeld’s excavations showed that the roof 
rested directly on octagonal piers of brick, with 
marble colonnettes at the four corners, making 
a support 2.07 m. square. The clear height within 
was 10.35. There were no arches. 

The mosque proper was surrounded by an outer 
enclosure, or ziydda, on the east, north and west 
sides, and air photographs show that the great 
rectangle thus formed stood in a still greater enclosure 
measuring 376 X 444 m. 

The minaret, the famous Malwiyya, stands free at 
a distance of 271/, m. from the north wall of the mos- 
que. There is a square socle, 33 m. a side and about 
3 m. high, on which rests a spiral tower with a ramp 
about 2.30 m. wide, which winds round in an anti- 
clockwise direction until it has made five complete 
turns. The rise for each turn is 6.10 m., but as the 
length of each turn is less than the previous one it 
follows that the slope inevitably becomes steeper 
and steeper. At the summit of this spiral part is a 
cylindrical storey, decorated with eight recesses, each 
set in a shallow frame (Plate XVIII c). The southern 
niche frames a doorway at which the ramp ends; it 
opens on to a steep staircase, at first straight then 
spiral, leading to the top platform which is 50 m. 
above the socle. From eight holes to be seen Herzfeld 
concluded that there was probably a little pavilion . 
on wooden columns here. 
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A few years later, between A.D. 860 and 861, 
another immense mosque was built by the same 
Caliph at Abi Dulaf to the north of Samarra. It 
measures internally 213 m. from north to south and 
135 from east to west. Here the outer walls are of 
mud brick about 1.60 m. thick strengthened by 
half-round buttresses, but the roof rested on arcades 
of burnt brick running from north to south; it was 
apparently only about 8 m. high. The sanctuary is 
divided into seventeen aisles by sixteen arcades of 
five arches gach with an average span of 3.13 m. 
The two outer arcades are carried right through to 
the north end of the mosque, forming side riw@ks 14 m. 
in depth. The northern riwaék resembles the southern 
one, except that it is only three arches deep. On the 
north side and about 9.60 m. from the mosque is a 
miniature Malwiyya on a socle about 11.20 m. square, 
above which is the much damaged spiral part which 
barely makes three turns. 

Ten years later important works were carried out 
in the Great Mosque of Kayrawan by Abi Ibrahim 
Ahmad, who reduced the width of the central aisle 
by about 1.20 m. by constructing two new arcades 
in contact with the old ones. The arches of these 
arcades are pointed horse-shoe arches instead of 
round horse-shoe arches like those they are in contact 
with. He also built three free-standing arches and 
one wall-arch of the same type to carry a fluted dome 
in front of the mikrdéb. They rise to a height of 
9-15 m., and the square thus formed is terminated 
above by a cornice, its top edge being 10.83 m. from 
the ground. On it rests the octagonal zone of transit- 
ion, 2.15 m. in height, which is formed by eight semi- 
circular arches springing from colonnettes resting 
on little corbels inserted in the cornice just mentioned. 
The drum is cemposed of eight arched windows and 
sixteen arched panels arranged in pairs between the 
windows. The dome, which is 5.80 m. in diameter, 
has twenty-four ribs, each springing from a little 
corbel. Between the ribs are concave segments, 
30 cm, deep at the base and diminishing to nothing 
at the apex. The whole composition is charming. 
Externally the dome resembles a cantaloup melon, 
with 24 convex ribs (corresponding to the 24 concave 
segments) which taper to nothing at the apex (Plate 
XIX@ and XX). Aba Ibrahim’s work was carried 
out in 248/862-3. He also lined the miprab with a 
series of very beautiful carved marble panels assem- 
bled in four tiers of seven panels each; total height 
2.72 m. He also decorated the face of the mikrab 
and the wall surrounding it with lustre titles about 
21 cm. square (Plate XIX 6). The marble panels 
and the tiles had been imported by him from ‘Irak, 
and the latter constitute the oldest examples of lustre 
pottery of certain date. 


The Mosque of Ibn Tulan 


In 263 A.H. Ahmad b. Jilin decided to built a new 
mosque on an outcrop of rock called Djabal Yashkur. 
The scheme of the mosque can be seen from the plan 
(Fig. 1z) and the general view (Plate XXI) taken 
from the minaret of the Madrasa of Sarghitmish. It 
consists of a sakn of about 92 m. square surrounded 
by riwaks, five aisles deep on the kibla side and two 
aisles only on the other sides. This part—the mosque 


proper—is enclosed by a wall with a remarkable . 


cresting, and forms a great rectangle measuring 
122,26 m. in width and 140.33 in width. It is sur- 
rounded by a great outer court or siydda, except 
on the south-eastern (kibla) side which was occupied 
by a private apartment of the amir, the Dar al- 
Imara. This outer stydda is roughly 19 m. broad 


and its outer walls are lower than those of the mosque 
proper. The whole forms a great rectangle almost 
exactly square, measuring 162 m. in depth and 
162.46 in width, constructed of red bricks, measuring 
roughly 18 x 8 x 4 cm., coated with a very hard 
stucco in which the ornament is cut. No wooden 
ties are used anywhere, except at the tops of the piers. 

It results from careful measurements that the unit 
employed for setting out the mosque was the Nilo- 
metric cubit of 54.04 cm., for the principal dimensions 
are almost exact multiples of it. 

The scheme of the fagade of the mosque proper is 
as follows. It would seem that the architect set out 
his design by bisecting the facade as regards its 
height and then took this median line fer the level 
of the window sills. Then the plain lower part was 
pierced by seven rectangular doorways, and the upper 
part by thirty-one poifited-arched windows, with 
their sills from 5.70 to 5.86 m. above the floor. The 
window-arches rest on stumpy engaged colonnettes 
of brick exactly as in that part of the Mosque of ‘Amr 
which dates from 212 A.H. The walls are 10.03 m. 
in height up to the roof level, above which is a row 
of pierced circles in squares and then a curious open 
work cresting, making a total height of 13.03 m. 
above the sills of the doorways (Plate XXII a), The 
latter are perfectly plain except for the carved wooden 
soffits, of which four original ones remain. In addition. 
to the seventeen large and two small doors leading 
from the ziyddas into the mosque proper there are 
four in the kibla wall, one of which leads into the 
room behind the mikrab. This must be the door 
mentioned by Makrizi (ii, 269, 1. 22 ff.) which enabled 
Ibn Tiiliin to go directly from the Dar al-Imara to 
the makstra next the mihrab and the minbar, as was 
the practice: duting the first three centuries of Islam. 

The’ sakn is roughly 92 m. square with thirteen 
pointed arches on each side (Plate XXIIb). The 
sanctuary is formed by five arcades of seventeen 
arches each, and the riwak opposite by two arcades. 
These seven arcades are carried right through to the 
side walls. The arcades of the lateral riwaks, however, 
abut against the outer arcades of the sanctuary and 
N.-W. riwak and consequently consist of thirteen 
arches only. The arches rest on piers 2.46 m. wide 
and 1.27 m. deep, with engaged brick columns at the 
corners. They are placed about 4.60 m. apart. Dove- 
tailed wooden plates are used round the tops of these 
piers to strengthen them. The pier-capitals are 
derived from late Corinthian capitals, the two tiers 
of acanthus being replaced by conventionalized 
Samarra vine leaves (Plate XXIII a). 

The soffits of the arches are decorated with bands 
of stucco ornament, of which about ten are fairly well 
preserved (Plate XXIV). All consist of a very broad 
central strip between narrow double borders. The 
central strip in every case consists of a geometrical 
frame-work, the interstices of which are filled with 
various elements belonging to style B of Samarra 
(Fig. 13). In addition to this a continuous border of 
ornament, 46 cm. wide, runs round the arches on 
both faces, turns at right: angles at the springing, 
runs across the top of the pier, and then turns again 
at right angles to run round the next arch. A frieze 
of stucco ornament runs along just above the band 
of ornament running round the arches. About 20 cm. 
above this ran the famous Kific inscription carved 
on wood, of which a fair amount still remains, 
running along about 30 cm. below the beams of the 
ceiling. Calculation shows that this frieze, which 
must have been over 2 km, long, may have contained 
about one seventeenth part of the Kur’4n. 
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Fig. 12. Mosque of Ibn Jilin, plan. 


The windows, in the shadow of the aisles, stand 
out against the sky like delicate lacework and form 
one of the most beautiful features of the mosque. 
There are 128 in all. Each consists of a pointed arch 
springing from a pair of engaged dwarf columns with 
stucco capitals, and a border of stucco ornament 
runs round each, turns at right angles at the springing 
and runs along horizontally to the next window 
(Plate XXIII 6-c). Unfortunately only three, or at 
most four, of the window-grilles are original. These 
are mainly composed of compass work, i.e. inter- 
secting circles and segments of circles; two have 
been set out by a method similar to that employed 
for one of the marble grilles in the Great Mosque at 
Damascus (Plate VIII), the third on a network of 
equilateral triangles (Fig. 14). 


The pendentives of the present wooden dome in 
front of the misrdb, on stylistic grounds, are undoubt- 
edly the work of Ladjin in 696 A.H., and the dome is 
much later. I very much doubt if there was a dome 
here originally. The present minaret is likewise the 
work of Ladjin, the original one (seen. by Mukaddas!) 
was probably fairly similar to the Malwiyya of 
Samarra. 

The statement of al-Kid4, quoted by Ibn 
Dukm&ak and Makrizi, that the Mosque of Ibn 
Jalan was built after the style (‘ald bind?) of the 
Mosque of Samarra (unless it refers to the general 
impression produced by the minaret) is certainly not 
correct, for its plan does not in the least resemble 
either of the two mosques of Samarra, except that 
all three are surrounded by ztyddas. It differs from 
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Fig. 13. Mosque of Ibn Jilin, analysis of soffits of arches (see Plate XXIV). 
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Fig. 14. Mosque of Ibn Jalan, analysis of window-grille (see Plate XXIIIc). 
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the Great Mosque of Samarra in the number of its 
aisles 5, 2, 2, 2 instead of 9, 4, 4, 3- AS for the Mosque 
of Abt Dulaf, its aisles run perpendicular to the Ribla 
wall instead of parallel to it. It also differs from the 
Great Mosque of Samarra in that its roof rests on 
arcades instead of directly on the piers. Its piers 
alone recall those of Samarra, but whereas the 
piers at Samarra are square and have engaged 
marble columns at the corners, those of Ibn Talin 
are oblong and the columns at the corners are 
only counterfeited in the brickwork. Neither does 
the scheme of the facade recall either of the mosques 
of Samarra for it has no bastions. The sole feature 
of the facade that recalls Samarra is the row. of 
cireles in squares below the cresting. Its windows in 
no way resemble those of the Great Mosque, which 
are few in number, have lobed arches internally and 
are treated externally like arrow-slits, but they do 
resemble those of the mosque of ‘Amr of 212 A.H., 
except that they lack the transverse beam and carved 
wooden frieze. In other words, Ibn Tilin’s facade 
is derived from that of the Mosque of ‘Amr of 
212/827 and, as no such facade is known elsewhere, 
must be regarded as Egyptian. 

As regards the ornament, everybody now agrees 
that it is derived from Samarra, but whereas at 
Samarra the three styles, A, B and C, occur separately, 
in the mosque of Ibn Talin they are combined and 
mixed. By its ornament and in certain other respects 
the mosque may be regarded as a foreign, ‘Iraki 
building planted down on the soil of Egypt, and large 
numbers of ‘Iraki craftsmen must have been employed 
for its decoration in wood and stucco. Its ornament 
and that of the Dayr al-Sury4ani in the Wadi Natrin 
are the: two most westerly examples of the art of 
the ‘Abbasid Empire, which prevailed over a large 
area: from Bahrayn and Nishapir to Samarkand. 

Summary: Under the ‘Abbasids the Hellenistic 
influences of Syria were replaced by the surviving 
influences of Sasanian Persia, which profoundly 
modified the art and architecture, and this gave 
birth to the art of Samarra, the influence of which 
extended to Egypt under Ibn Jilin, to Nishapir 
and Bahrayn. In palace architecture there was a vast 
difference between that of the Umayyads and 
‘Abbasids, partly due to the adoption of Persian 
ideas of royalty which almost deified the king. 
Hence elaborate throne-rooms, generally domed, for 
private audience, preceded by a vaulted liwdn (or 
four radiating liwéns) for public audience. The 
bayts also were different, following the type of 
Kasr-i Shirin and not the Syrian type of Mshatta 
and Kasr al-Titba. The scale was immense and 
axial planning is a marked feature. But all are built 
of brick and a great part of that basest of materials 
— mud brick — hidden by thick coats of stucco. 
A new type of pointed arch appears, the four- 
centred arch. The earliest existing squinches in 
Islam date from this period. An important innovation 
was the introduction of lustre tiles, the earliest 
examples being those brought to Kayrawan from 
‘Irak in. 248 A.H. Bands of inscription were usually 
made to stand out on a blue background. But the 
widespread influence of PAabbasid art did not extend 
to Spain, where Umayyad art, brought»thither by 
Syrian refugees, was still full of life. ~ 

Bibliography: de Vogiié, Le Temple de 

Jérusalem, 1864; E. T. Richmond, The Dome of the 

Rock, 1924; idem, Moslem Architecture (Forlong 

Fund, iii), 1926; J. Sauvaget, La Mosquée omeyyade 

de Médine, 1947; Watzinger and Wulzinger, 

Damaskus, 2 vols., 1921-4; A. Musil, Kusejr “Amra, 


2 vols., 1907; Schulz and Stryzgowski, Mshatia, in 
the Jahrb. der Preusz. Kunstsammlungen, 1904, 
205-373; Herzfeld, Die Genesis der islamischen 
Kunst und das Mshatta Problem, Der Islam, i, 1-61; 
O. Puttrich-Reignard, Die Palastanlage von Chirbet 
Minje, Paldstina-Hefte des Deutschen Vereins vom 
Heiligen Lande, Heft 17-20, 1939; articles on 
Khirbet al-Mafjir by R. W. Hamilton, Baramke 
and others, in the Quarterly of the Department of 

Antiquities of Palestine, vols v-xiv; C. Nizet, La 

Mosquée de Cordoue, 1905; Oscar Reuther, 

Ocheidir, Leipzig 1902; Gertrude L, Bell, Ukhaidir, 

Oxford, 1914; Sarre and Herzfeld, Archdologische 

Reize im Ephrat- und Tigris-Gebiet, 4 vols., 1911-20; 

FE. Herzfeld, Samarra: Der Wandschmuck, 1923; 

idem, Die Malereten, 1927; idem, Geschichte der 

Stadt Samarra, 1948; G. Marcais, Coupole et 

Plafonds de lo Grande Mosquée de Kairouan, Paris 

1925; idem L’ Art de UV Islam, 1947; idem, L’ Archi- 

tecture musulmane d’Occident, Paris 1955; G. T. 

Rivoira, Moslem Architecture, Rushforth’s trans- 

laticn, Oxford 1918; K. A. C. Creswell, Early 

Muslim Archit:cture, 2 vols., Oxford 1932-40. 

; (K. A. C. CRESWELL). 

II. For later architectural developments, see the 
articles on individual countries, cities, and dynasties. 

III. For the types of buildings, see BINA’. 

ARCHIVES {see BASVEKALET ARSIVI, DAFTAR, 
DAR AL-MAHFGZAT AL-SUMUMIYYA, WATHIKA]. 

ARGI, (ArsHAsHDIB), a small Caucasian nation 
of Upper Daghistan, ethnically akin to the Awar 
{g.v.], but distinct from the Ando-Dido group [see 
ANDI, DIDO]. In 1933 it comprised 1,930 people, 
living in the high valley of the Kara-Koysu (Soviet 
Autonomous Republic of Daghistan). The Arti have 
their own language, which belong to the Daghistan 
branch of the Ibero-Caucasian languages, and which 
represents an intermediate stage between Awar [q.v.) 
and Lak {q.v.); it is not fixed by writing, and the 
Arti use Awar and, less commonly, Russian and 
Lak, as the languages of civilisation. Since the 1918 
Revolution, they have been merged in the Awar 
nation. Converted to Islam by the Awar, towards 
the end of the 15th century, the Arti are, like the 
former, Sunnis of the Shafi‘ rite. 

Bibliography: A. Dirr, Ardinskiy yastk, in 
Sbornik Materyalov dlya opisanii mestnostey i 
plemén Kavkasa, xxxix, Tiflis 1908. See also Aawar, 
ANDI, DAGHISTAN, LAK. 

(H. CarriRE D’ENCAUSSE) 

ARCOS {see aRKGsH]. 

ARCOT (Arkat), a town in North Arcot district 
of Madras, on the right bank of the Palar. From the 
Tamil Arkkad—‘forest of Ar’, or Aru-kadu—‘six 
forests’. A Céla foundation, the Arkatos of Ptolemy, 
it is much earlier than is suggested by the tradition 
of its foundation by a son of Koldttunga Céla, and 
the building of its fort and refoundation by Timmi 
Reddi. (See K. A. Nilakanta Sastri, The Colas, 1955; 
R. Sewell, Archaeological Survey of Southern India, i, 
165). In the r2th/18th century it became the capital 
of the Mughal Nawwabs of Arkat. 

During the previous century, Arkat had passed 
from Vidjayanagar to Bidjapir and Golkonda, to 
the Marathas, and then to the Mughals. In 1109/1698, 
AwrangzIb formed a new province, the Carnatic, 
and Da?iid Khan, its governor from 1115/1703, mjade 
Arkat the capital. 

His successor, Muhammad Sayyid Sa‘adat Allah 
Khan, was a Nawayat, who parcelled out the whole 
province of Arkat among his relatives. His nephew 
succeeded him and extended the province. His son 
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c. THE Dome or THE Rock. Bronze covering on under-side of tie-beams. 
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6. THE DoME OF THE ROCK. Decoration on flanks of piers which 


strengthen the inner corners of the octagonal arcade. To right: soffit. 


a. THE DOME OF THE Rock. Inner ambulatory, ring of dome-bearing supports on right. 
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Tue DoME oF THE Rock. Mosaic decoration of inner face of octagonal arcade. 
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THE DOME OF THE Rock. Mosaic decoration on soffits of arches of octagonal arcade. 
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6. THE Great Mosqur or Damascus. Facade of sanctuary. 
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b. THe Great Mosque oF Damascus. Marble window grille. 


a. THe Great Mosque or Damascus. Part of mosaic panel under western riwak. 
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a. Kusayr ‘AmRa. West side. 





6. Kusayr “Ampa. East side. 





a. KuSAYR “AmrRa. Painting on vault. 





6. Kusayr ‘Amra. Painting ot the Enemies of Islam (after A. Musil) 
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a. KASR AL-HAYR AL-SHARKI. Royal enclosure from the S.-W. 





5. Kase AL-HayR AL-SHARKI. Entrance of royal enclosure, defended by a machicoulis. 
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a. Kasr AL-Hayr aL-SHARKI. Remains of mosque. 





6. MsuaTTA. The main building. 





c. MsuattTa, The triple-apsed Throne Room. 
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MsuaTTA. Decoration of tower of facade. 
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a. UKHAypIR. From the north-east. 





¢. CORDOVA, THE GREAT Mosque. View of sanctuary from campanile. 
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6. RaMLA. Cistern, entirely built with pointed arches and dated 172/789. 


a. CORDOVA, THE GREAT Mosque. Interior looking west. 
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b. KAYRAWAN, THE GREAT MosQuE. Interior of sanctuary, looking east. 
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a. SAMARRA. The Bayt al-Khalifa. 





6. SAMaRRA. The Great Mosque. 
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a. SOSA, THE GREAT musqun. FTOM wwe wiwat nearby. 





6. SUsA, THE GREAT Mosque. Part under first dome. c. SAMARRA. The Malwiyya. 
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5, KAIRAWAN, THE GREAT Mosque. Marble panelling of mihrab 


a. KAIRAWAN, THE GREAT Mosque. The mihrab and its surroundings. 
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- a. KaIRAWAN, THE GREAT Mosque. Dome in front of mzhrab. 





6. KAIRAWAN, THE GREAT Mosque. Setting of dome. 





Cairo, THE Mosque oF IBN TOLGN. General view. 
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a. CAIRO, THE Mosque oF Inn ToLtn. Facade. 





6. Cairo, THE Mosque or Isn ToLtn. Arcades of south-west side of sahn. 
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a, CaiRO, THE Mosque or IBN TOLUN. The sanctuary. 





6. CAIRO, THE Mosque oF IBN TOLON. One of the ¢. CAIRO, THE Mosque oF Ign TOLUN. One of the 
original widows and Kufic inscription on wood original windows. 
below ceiling. 
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b. 
Cairo, THE Mosque oF Ipn TOLON. Decoration of soffits of arches. 





ARCOT — ARDABIL 


Safdar ‘Ali attacked Maratha Tanjore, while his 
son-in-law Husayn Dist Khan, (Canda Sahib) took 
Trichinopoly by a trick. 

This aggression brought the Marathas down upon 
Arkat in 1153/1740. The Nawwab was killed at the 
Damalcherry pass, Arkat sacked, and Chanda 
Sahib carried off prisoner to Satara. 

Safdar ‘Ali succeeded to power but was murdered 
in 1155/1742. The s#baddr of the Dakhan thereupon 
appointed an outsider, Anwar al-Din, a move 
Tesented by the many Nawayats who held subord- 
inate posts in the province. 

Their hostility allowed Dupleix, governor of 
Pondicherry, to intervene. In 1161/1748 Dupleix 
assisted the release of Canda Sahib, the Nawayat 
candidate for Arkat. Next year French troops under 
Canda Sahib slew Anwé4r al-Din at Ambur, and in 
1164/1750 when the st#baddr of the Dakhan was 
killed, Candi Sahib was proclaimed Nawwab of 
Arkat. 

In the next eleven years Arkat was a pawn in the 
Anglo-French struggle, now taken and held by 
Clive, now lost to Lally, The war ended with the 
British protégé, Muhammad ‘Ali, established as 
Nawwab. His troops twice surrendered Arkat to 
Haydar ‘Ali of Maysir, he became deeply involved 
in debts, but his line continued till 1272/1855, 
when the estate escheated to the Company on failure 
of male heirs. (The administration of the province of 
jirkat had passed to the British in 1216/1801). 

The palace and fort, and the fortifications of 
the town, elaborately constructed on European 
lines by Muhammad ‘Ali, are now in ruins. There are 
numerous mosques, a fine tomb of Sa‘adat Allah 
Khan, and the shrine of Tipi Mastan Awliya, after 
whom Tipi Sultan of Maysir (Mysore) was named. 
(L. B. Bowring, Haidar Aki and Tipu Sultan, 
117-18 n.). 

Bibliography: M. Wilks, Historical Sketches 

of the South of India; Sewell, op. cit, i, 165; ii, 

198-9; Imperial Gazeteer of India, v, 419, 1908; 

Cambridge History of India, v, ch. viii and bibl.; 

3. K. Aiyangar, Jour. of Indian Hist., 1930, 

173-217; S. M. H. Nainar, Sources of the History 

of the Nawabs of the Carnatic, 4 vols., 1934-44; 

C. S. Srinivasachari, A History of Gingee. 

(J. B. Harrison) 

ARD, earth, land. For the terrestrial globe, see 
KURAT AL-ARP. For land law, see 1KTA‘, KATISA, 
KHALISA, KHARADJ, KHASS, MAHLUL, MATROK, MAWAT, 
MISAHA, MUKASAMA, MUKATA‘A, MULK, SOYURGHAL, 
TIMAR, "cys, WAKF, ZISAMET. 

‘ARD, [see 1sTi‘RAp]. 

‘ARD HAL, petition. In the Ottoman Empire of 
the 18th century, the writing of petitions was the 
prerogative of the ‘Ard-hdldjis (Arzuhalci). Admission 
to their number was regulated by the ‘Ard-halgji- 
bashi, the Cavushlar emini, and the Cavushlar katibi, 
the qualifications required being personal respect- 
ability, proficiency in calligraphy, and a knowledge 
of skari‘a and kdntins. Petitions were considered by 
the » Cavushbasht on behalf of the Grand Vizier, and 
answers to them were drafted by the two Tedhhiredjis 
(known as Tedhkire-+ ewwel and -thani). 

Bibliography: Ahmet Refik, Htcré 12inci 

asirda Istanbul hayatt (Istanbul 1930), 207; 

I. H. Uzungarsfli, Osmanli Devletinin Saray 

tesksléti (Ankara 1945), 417, 419. 

: (G. L, Lewis.) 

ARDABB [see Kay). 

ARDABIL (Turkish Erdebil). A district and a 
town in eastern Adharbaydjan. The town is located 
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at 48° 17’ E. long. (Greenw.) and 38° 15’ N. lat. The 
distance to Tabriz is 210 km. by road, and it is 
40 km. to the Soviet frontier. The altitude of the 
town is 4,500 ft. above sea level, and it is situated 
on a circular plateau surrounded by mountains. The 
district (skahristan), of which the town is the capital, 
comprises four counties (bakksk), capital county, 
Namin, Astaraé, and Garmi. 

There are few trees around the town and irrigation 
is necessary for cultivation. Some 20 m. west of the 
town is Mt, Savalan (Sablan of Arabic geographers) 
15,784 ft. at the summit, with perennial snow. The 
climate of the town and capital county is cold in 
winter (average monthly temp. below freezing) and 
the town is assigned to the cold districts (sardsir). 
The other three counties, however, are reckoned in 
the warm districts (garmsir). The river Balikhli or 
Baliksa (or chay), a tributary of the Karasa, flows 
through the southern part of the town. In the 
vicinity of the town are warm springs which have 
attracted visitors throughout history. 

The etymology of the name is uncertain, but 
Minorsky in JA, 217 (1930), 68, proposes a 
meaning ‘“‘willows of the sacred law’. The pre- 
Islamic history of Ardabil is unknown, for we find 
the name only in Islamic times. Sam‘ani vocalises 
the name as Ardubil, while the Huddd al-‘Alam 
writes Ardawil. In Armenian we find Artavét 
(Ghevond) and later Artavel. Firdawsi and Yakit 
say the town was founded by Péréz the Sasanian 
King (457-484 A.D.), hence it was called Badan 
Pér6éz or Badhan Fayriiz. Kazwini in his Nushat al- 
Kuldb attributes its founding to a much earlier 
monarch, 

It is uncertain whether the mint mark ATRA, on 
Sasanian and pre-reform ‘Umayyad coins (Adhar- 
baydjan ?) refers to Ardabil, but it was the residence 
of the marzbdn at the time of the Arab conquest 
of Adharbaydjan, according to al-Baladhuri. The city 
was taken by treaty, and under the caliph ‘Ali his 
governor al-Ash‘ath made Ardabil his capital. It 
probably did not remain the capital continuously 
throughout the ‘Umayyad Caliphate; for example 
ip 112/730 the Khazars captured it. Maragha may 
have been a second capital of Adharbaydjan, for 
the seat of authority seems to have shifted between 
it and Ardabil. 

The district of Ardabil suffered from the uprising 
of Babak [¢.v.]. Ardabil was in the domain of the in- 
dependent Sadjid governors at the beginning of the 
Ioth century A.D., and the district suffered from 
internecine struggles of local rulers, as well as from 
the invasions of the Riss in the first half of the roth 
century. We find dirhems with the name Ardabil on 
them for the first time in 286/899. 

The town of Ardabil was captured and destroyed 
by the Mongols in 617/1220. It lost its former 
importance until the rise of the Safawids Shaykh 
Safi al-Din had made Ardabil the centre of his Siff 
order at the end of the 13th century. In 1499 Isma‘il, 
his descendant, returned from exile in Gilan to Ardabil 
where he started the Safawid dynasty, and shortly 
thereafter he became shah in Tabriz. 

Ardabil became a Safawid shrine and Shah ‘Abbas 
especially enriched the mausoleum and mosque of 
Shaykh Safi by gifts, among them Chinese porcelains 
and rugs. The city was held by the Ottomans for 
a short time at the end of Safawid rule, but Nadir 
Shah retook it and was crowned shah in the nearby 
Mughan steppe in 1736. During the Ottoman occu- 
pation a survey of population and land was made 
for the city and province; a copy of this is preseryed 
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in the Basvekalet Arsivi (g.v.] in Istanbul. In the 
time of Napoleon Gen. Gardanne fortified the city 
and built ramparts, and ‘Abbas Mirza established 
court there. 

European visitors who visited the town and 
briefly described it were Pietro della Valle (1619), 
Adam Olearius (1637, with a pictoral map of the 
town), J. B. Tavernier, Corneille Le Brun (1703), 
and James Morier (1821). Much of the library of the 
shrine of Shaykh Safi, as well as art objects, were 
carried to St. Petersburg by the Russians after 1827. 

Morier (Second Journey) estimated the population 
of the town at 4,000; now it is ca. 23,000. Historical 
structures include the shrine of Shaykh Safi, the 
masdjid-t djum‘a (built in 1382) and the mausoleum 
of Shaykh Djibra7il (father of Shaykh Safi?) 6 km. 
to the north of Ardabil. 

Bibliography: P. Schwarz, Iran im Mittel- 
alter 8 (1935), 1026-47, where references to Islamic 
sources are given in footnotes; F. Saare, Ardabil 
Grabmoschee des Schech Safi, Denkmdler persischer 
Kunst, Teil Il, Berlin 1925; J. A. Pope, Chinese 
Porcelains from the Ardabil Shrine, Washington 
D.C. 1956; Le Strange, Lands, 168; Razmara, 
Farhang-i Djughrafyd-yi Iran, 4, Tehran 1952, 
11-13; Dihkhuda, Lughat-ndma, Tehran 1950, 
1290-2; Rahnamd-yi Ivdn (Ministry of War map 
service, Tehran, 1952), 10-12 (where a sketch 
map of the town appears). (R. N. Frye) 
ARDAHAN, town in the remote north-east of 

Turkey, 41° 8’ north, 42° 42’ east, on the Kuruéay, 
which becomes the Kura, 1,800 m. above sea-level. 
At one time capital of a sandjak in the tydalet of 
Kars. By the Treaty of San Stefano in 1878, the 
town, its surrounding district and Kars were ceded 
to Russia. On Feb, 23rd 1921, it was ceded back by 
Georgia; it has since remained Turkish, and is the 
capital of a kadd in the wildyet of Kars. In 1945, the 
town had 6,182 inhabitants, and the kada 49,699. 

Bibliography: Hadjdji Khalifa (Katib Celebi), 
Dithan-numd, 407. (Fr. TAFSCHNER) 
ARDAKAN (dialect (Erdekiin), town in Persia 

situated 32° 18’ N. Lat. and 53° 50’ E. Long. (Greenw.) 
on the present route from Nain to Yazd. it is 
located on the edge of the desert. To the north is the 
district (bulék) of ‘Akda, and to the south Maybid. 
It is located at a height of 3280 ft. above sea 
level. The identification with Ptolemy’s ’ Aptaxdva 
(Toinaschek, in Pauly-Wissowa, s.v.) is open to doubt, 
and there are no ancient ruins in the town. Ibn 
Hawkal (Kramers), 263, mentions a town Adharkan 
on the edge of the desert near Yazd which may be 
identical with Ardakan. There is no certain mention 
of the town until the 7th/13th century when a Safi 
khanakah was erected there; cf. ‘Abd al-Husayn 
Ayati, Ta?rikh-i Yazd, Yazd 1939, 50, who also lists 
the famous people from this town. The name Ardecan 
appears on European maps beginning in the early 
18th century. Today the town is the centre of a 
district with 5 villages and 10,430 population (in 
1930), according to Mas‘id Kayhian, Diughrajiya, ii, 
Tehran 1933, 438. Some of the population are 
Zoroastrians. The people are known for their metal 
work and sweets. The former flourishing cloth and 
carpet industry is now unimportant. 

Bibliography: ‘Ali Akbar Dihkhuda, Lughat- 
nama, Tehran 1950, 1774; General Razmara, 
Diughrafiya-yi Nizdmi-yi Iran, Tehran 1945; for 


references to European travellers cf. A. Gabriel, 


Die Erforschung Persiens, Vienna 1952, 58 (von 
Poser), 188 (Buhse), 304 (Baier); Stahl in Peter- 
man’s Geogr. Mittetl., Supplement 118 (1985), 29. 
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Another Ardak4n, in Fars, 30° 16’ N. Lat. 51° 59° 
E. Long. (Greenw.) is a Kashk&’i tribal centre. 
(R. N. FRYE) 

ARDALAN. This name was formerly used for 
the ill-defined province of Persian Kurdistan, the 
major part of which at present is the district 
(shahristan) of Sanandadj (formerly Senna). For the 
geography see KURDISTAN (Persian). 

Usually the name refers to the Bani Ardalan who 
were rulers of much of Kurdistan from the 14th 
century A.D. The origin of this extended family is 
unknown, but according to the Shara/-ndma, Baba 
Ardalan was a descendant of the Marwdnids of 
Diyar Bakr, who settled among the Girdn in 
Kurdistan. Another source (B. Nikitine, Les Valis) 
says Ardalan was a descendant of Ardashir the first 
Sasanian king. Several histories of the rulers of 
Ardalan were written in Persian in the 19th century 
which are primarily biographies of the rulers 
(Storey, 369, 1300). The rulers received the title 
wali from the Safawid shahs, but sometimes they 
declared their allegiance to the Ottomans. 

One of the most illustrious of the rulers was 
Aman Allah Khan who ruled at the beginning of the 
19th century, and his son married the daughter of 
Fath ‘Ali Shah. Nasr al-Din Shah appointed a 
Kadjar prince as governor of Kurdistan and the 
rule of the Ardalin family came to an end. [See 
KURDISTAN, SENNA]. 

Bibliography: B. Nikitine, Les Kurdes, 
Paris 1956, 34-6, 167-170; idem, Les Valis @’ Arde- 
lan, in RMM, 49 (1922), 70-104; Dihkhuda, 
Lughat-nama, Tehran 1948, 1775. For the Sharaj/- 
nama and other sources cf. Storey, 366-9. 

(R. N. Frye) 

ARDASHIR, old Persian: Artakhshathra, Greek 
*AptaképEnc, well-known name of Persian 
kings. Muslim tradition has certain knowledge only 
of the later Sasanid kings of that name, viz. 
Ardashir I (226-241), Ardashir II (379-383) and 
Ardashir III (628-629). [See SASANIDS]. 

Bibliography: A. Christensen, L’Empire 
des Sassanides (Introd., ii, 2: Littératures arabe 
et persane, and index, s.v. Ardashér). 2 

(H. Massé 

ARDASHIR KHURRA [see FirdzABAD]. 

ARDIBEHISHT [see Ta°>Riky]. 

ARDISTAN (dialect Arisin), a town in 
Persia located on the edge of the desert east of the 
present road from Natanz to Na’in, at a height of 
3575 ft. and 33° 22’ N. Lat., 52° 24’ E. Long. (Greenw.) 
It was a well known town in the Middle Ages. Arabic 
and Persian histories say a fire temple was erected 
by Ardashir the first SasAnid (226-42 A.D.) and 
Khusraw I Anisharwan (531-79) was born here. 
On the early (4th/roth century) mosque here cf. 
A. Godard, in Athar-é Iran, 1936, 285. Zawara, NE 
and near Ardistan, has an old mosque and pre- 
Islamic ruins. The population of the district of 50 
villages (1930) was ca. 27,000. 

Bibliography: Schwarz, Iran, v, 638; Le 
Strange, 208; ‘Ali Akbar Dihkhuda, Lughat-nama, 
Tehran 1950, 1692; Mas‘id Kayhan, Diughrafiya, 
ii, Tehran 1933, 425; for a town plan and infor- 
mation on the present town, cf. Raknamd-yi 
Iran (Ministry of War map service), Tehran 1952, 
part. ii, 14. (R. N. Frye) 
AL-‘ARDJI ‘Abd Allah b. ‘Umar, great-grandson 

of the Caliph ‘Uthm4n, and a poet regarded as the 
best of those who belonged to the Umayyad family. 
Of a generous but violent disposition, he tried to 
play a part in politics and teok part in several 
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expeditions (especially with Maslama b. ‘Abd al- 
Malik, against the Byzantines), but, thwarted of 
power, he retired to the Hidjaz, dividing his time 
between Mecca and one of his estates near al-Ta7if, 
al-‘Ardj, from which he took his nisba, Reduced toa 
life of idleness, like so many of the aristocracy of the 
Hidjaz, he turned to amusements, frivolous or 
riotous, and joined the erotic poets who flourished 
at that time in the two Holy Cities. Doubtless moved 
by jealousy, he satirised the Governor of Mecca, 
Muhammad b. Hisham, the maternal uncle of the 
Caliph Hisham, and went so far as to compose, in 
order to discredit him, erotic verse regarding his 
mother Djayda?. His behaviour led to his being 
molested, placed in the pillory and thrown into 
prison, where he died, probably about 120/738. 
Bibltography: His diwan was recently printed 
in Baghdad (1956) with an Introduction. See also 
Ibn Kutayba, Shir, 365-6; idem, Ma‘arif, Cairo 
1353/1934, 86; Djahiz, Hayawan?, index; Aghani, 
i, 147-60 and index; Baghdadi, Khizdna, i, 99; 
Yakat, s.v. al-‘Ardj; Brockelmann, i, 49; Taha 
Husayn, Hadith al-arbi‘a, ii, 72-81; O. Rescher, 
Abriss, i, 146-7; C. A. Nallino, Scritti, vi (= Lette- 
vatura, 61; French trans. 97-8); F. Gabrieli, Un 
poeta minore omayyade: al-‘Arfi, in Studi Orient. 
im onore di G. Levit Della Vida, 361-70, with bibl. 
(Cu. PELLAT) 
ARDJISH, a small and ancient town situated on 
the north-eastern bank of Lake Van, which in the 
Middle Ages was still called the Lake of Ardjish. Its 
existence seems to be vouched for since the Urar- 
taean period, and more expressly by the Graeco- 
Roman geographers. It was occupied for a time by 
the Arabs during the time of ‘Uthm4n, but remained 
an integral part of the Armenian principalities up 
to the 8th century A.D.; from 772 onwards, it was 
incorporated into the Kaysite emirate of Akhlat 
{g.v.]. In the roth century A.D., it belonged to the 
Marwianids, but about 1025 it was taken by the 
Byzantines, who proceeded to annex southern 
Armenia. In 1054, it was retaken by the Saldjakid 
sultan Tughril Beg [g.v.], and, when the Saldjaikid 
empire was divided up at the end of the 5th/rith 
century, it was incorporated in the principality of 
the Shahs of Armenia of Akhlat and, at the beginning 
of the 7th/13th century, in that of their Ayyibid 
successors. Pillaged repeatedly in the 13th century 
by the Georgians and the Mongols, it was never- 
theless of sufficient importance for the Ilkhanid 
wazir SAli Shah to fortify it at the beginning of the 
8th/r4th century (it does not appear to have been 
fortified before). Later, it suffered from the devastat- 
ions of Timir and during the disorders associated 
with the Perso-Ottoman wars. It was still the chief 
town of an Ottoman district in the 17th century; but 
the growth of Van, and the northward movement 
of the lake waters, acted to its detriment. The last 
inhabitants left the town about the middle of the 
Igth century, and to-day the ruins are mainly under 
water. A small modern township has sprung up 
half an hour’s journey to the north. 
Bibliography: See ARMENIA and AKHLAT. To 
the Arabic sources (al-Baladhuri, Ibn al-Azrak 
al-Fariki studied by Amedroz in JRAS, 1902, 
785-812, Ibn al-Athir, etc.), should be added the 
Armenian sources used in R. Grousset, Histoire 
a@’Arménie, Paris 1948, and F. Néve, Histotre 
des Guerres de Tamerian d’aprés Thomas de 
Medzoph, Brussels 1860, in Persian, Hamd Allah 
Mustawfi, Nuska, and, in Turkish, the Djthan- 
niima of Hadjdii Khalifa and the Travels of 
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Ewliya Celebi, vol. iv, cf. also M. Canard, Les 
Hamdéanides, i, 188 and 473 ff.; E. Honigman, Dte 
Ostgrenze des byzantinischen Reiches, Brussels 1935; 
and Besim Darkot, article Ercis in 1A, which gives 
the references to the earlier modern works 

(Hiibschman, Markwart). (Ci. CAHEN) 

ARDJISH-DAGH [see ERDJIYAs DAGuHI}. 

ARGAN (Berb.), argan-tree (argania spinosa or 
argania sideroxylon), a tree of the family Sapotaceae 
which grows on the southern coast of Morocco. A 
shrub with hard, tough wood, it produces a stone 
whose kernel, when ground, yields a much-valued 
oil; the oil-cakes are given to cattle. 

The word is also known to some of the Arabic- 
speakers of Morocco, but they look upon it as a 
loan-word. 

Bibliography: Ibn al-Baytar, no. 1248; 

L. Brunot, Textes arabes de Rabat, ii, Glossary, 

Paris 1952, 6-7; V. Monteil, Contribution a l’ étude 

de la flore du Sahara occidental, ii, Paris 1953, 

no, 409 (with a bibl.); A. Roux, La ute berbére par 

les textes, i, Paris 1955, 34-6. (Ep.) 

ARGHANA [see ERGHAN?]. 

ARGHON, name of a Mongol dynasty claiming 
descent from Hulagi. (Raverty, Notes on Afghani- 
stan, 580, refuses to accept this claim). The Arghiins 
rose to prominence towards the end of the 15th 
century when Sultan Husayn Baykara of Harat 
appointed Dhi ’l-Nun Beg Arghtin governor of 
Kandahar. He soon began to assume an independent 
attitude and resisted all attempts of the ruler of 
Hart to coerce him. As early as 884/1479 he occupied 
the highlands of Pishin, Shal and Mustang which 
now form part of Balidistan. In 890/1485 his two 
sons, Shah Beg and Muhammad Mukim Khan, 
descended the Bolan Pass and temporarily wrested 
Siwi (Sibi) from Djam Nanda, the Samma ruler of 
Sind. In 902/1497 he espoused the cause of Badi‘ 
al-Zam4n, the rebel.son of Husayn Baykara, and gave 
him his daughter in marriage. He was killed at the 
battle of Maruéak, in, 913/1507, during the invasion 
of Khurasan by Shaybani Khan the Uzbeg leader. 
He was succeeded by his eldest son, Shah Beg, who 
was forced to acknowledge the overlordship of 
Shaybani Khan in order to maintain his position at 
Kandahar. After the defeat and death of the 
redoutable Uzbeg leader at Marw, in 1510, he was 
threatened by Babur who had established himself 
at Kabul and by Shah Ismail Safawi who had 
annexed Harat. He was saved for a time by Shah 
Isma‘il’s wars against the Ottom4ns and by Babur’s 
attempt to recover Samarkand. Realising that his 
expulsion from Kandahar was merely a matter of 
time, he sought to establish his power in the Balid 
country and Sind. In Sind, Djam Nanda had been 
succeeded by his son Djam Firiz whose hold over 
the country was weakened by faction fights. In 
926/1520 Shah Beg entered Sind, defeated Djam 
Firtiz’s army and sacked Thatta, the capital of 
Southern Sind. A treaty was made by which upper 
Sind was surrendered to Shah Beg while lower Sind 
was to remain under the Sammas. This agreement 
was almost immediately repudiated by the Sammas 
as a result of which they were once more defeated. 
Shah Beg now dethroned Djaim Firtiz and founded 
the Arghin dynasty of Sind. After the complete 
loss of Kandahar to Babur, in 928/1522, Shah Beg 
made Bakhar on the Indus his capital. He died in 
930/1524 and was succeeded by\ his son, Shah 
Husayn, who had the khutba read in Babur’s name, 
and immediately, probably by arrangement with 
Babur, proceeded to attack the Langah kingdom of 
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Multan. In 1528, after a long siege, Multan capitu- 
lated. Shah Husayn, after appointing a governor, 
retired to Thatta. When, shortly afterwards, his 
governor was expelled, he made no attempt to 
retake the city. After a brief period of independence 
those in authority in Multan deemed it expedient to 
acknowledge the suzerainty of the Mughal emperor. 
Shah Husayn was reigning in 947/1540 when 
Humayin, after his defeat and expulsion from 
northern India by Shir Shah Sir, sought refuge in 
Sind. Probably because he did not wish to be drawn 
into a war with Shir Shah, the Arghin ruler refused 
to help Humdyian. This was followed by Humayin’s 
attempt to seize the strong fortresses of Bakhar and 
Sihw4n for which he lacked the necessary resources, 
energy and generalship. In 950/1543, Humayiin was 
granted an unmolested passage through Sind to 
Kandahar. Towards the end of his days Shah 
Husayn’s character degenerated. As a result his 
nobles deserted him and elected as their sovereign 
Mirza Muhammad ‘Isi Tarkhan, a member of the 
elder branch of the Arghiin clan. Shah Husayn died 
childless in 1556 and with him ended the Arghin 
dynasty. 

The Arghin Tarkhan dynasty lasted from 1556 
to 1591. Muhammad ‘Is4 Tarkhan was forced to 
come to terms with a rival claimant, Sultan Mahmid 
Gokaldiash. It was arranged that Muhammad ‘Isa 
Tarkhan kept lower Sind with his capital at Thatta, 
and Sultan Mahmid upper Sind with his capital at 
Bakhar. In 982/1573 upper Sind was annexed by 
Akbar. ‘Is& Kh4n died in 1567 and was succeeded by 
his son Muhammad Baki who committed suicide in 
1585. During the reign of his successor, Djani Beg, 
Akbar, in 1591, sent ‘Abd al-Rahim Khan, Khan 
Khanin, to annex lower Sind. Djani Beg was 
defeated and lower Sind incorporated in the Mughal 
empire, Djani Beg died of delirium tremens in 1599. 

Bibliography : Nizam al-Din Ahmad, Tabakat-+ 

Akbari (Bibl. Ind.); Muhammad KaAsim Firishta, 

Gulshan-i Ibraéhimi, Bombay 1832; Muhammad 

‘Alt Kuti, Cat-ndma; Babur-nama, (Beveridge); 

H. M. Elliot and J. Dowson, The History of India 

as told by its own Historians (i, Sayyid Djiamal’s 

Tarkhan-nama or Arghin-nama based without 

acknowledgement on Mir Muhammad Ma‘sim’s 

Ta°rtkh al-Sind); W. Erskine, A History of India 

under Baber and Humayun, London 1854; M. K. 

Fredunbeg, A History of Sind, ii, Karachi 1902); 

M. R. Haig, The Indus Delta Couniry, London 

1894; H. G. Raverty, Notes on Afghanistan and 

Part of Baluchistan, London 1888. 

(C. Cotitin Davies) 

ARGHON [see 1L-KHANIDS). 

ARGYROCASTRO [see ERGER!). 

‘ARIB Bs. SA‘SD aL-KATIB at-KURTUBI, an 
Andalusian mawla4 who held various official posts 
(he was in particular ‘aml of the district of Osuna in 
331/943), lived in the entourage of al-Mushafi [¢.v.] 
and Ibn Abi ‘Amir [see AL-MANSUR] and was the 
secretary of the Umayyad caliph al-Hakam II (350- 
66/961-76); the date of his death is not known, but 
is put by Pons Boigues at about 370/980. 

A man of wide learning, ‘Arib distinguished 
himself as physician and poet, but is primarily 
known for his work as a historian. He was in fact 
the author of a résumé of the Annals of al-Jabari, 
which he continued down to his own times; the 
section relating to the Orient has been published by 
M. J. Dé Goeje (Arib, Tabari continuatus, Leiden 
1897), while R. Dozy added to his edition of the 
Bayan of Ibn ‘Idh4ri (Leiden 1848-51) the fragments 


relating to Spain (from 291 to 320), which constitute 
the principal source for the reign of ‘Abd al-Rahman 
III (cf. E. Lévi-Provengal, Hist. Esp. Mus., iii, 506 
and index). ‘Arib probably also wrote a work on 
obstetrics (K. Khalk al-Djianin wa Tadbir al-Habdla 
wa ’l-Mawlid, a MS. of which has been preserved; 
see H. Derenbourg-H. P. J. Renaud, Mss. ar, de 
VEscurial, ii/2, Paris 1941, 41-2, No. 833) dedicated 
to al-Hakam II, and a K. ‘SUyiin al-Adwiya. The 
K. al-Anwa?, of which he is certainly the author, has 
clearly been merged in the liturgical calendar of 
bishop Rabi* b. Zayd {= Recemundo), in a com- 
posite text which R. Dozy published under the title 
of Le Calendrier de Cordoue de l'année 961, Leiden 
1873 (a new edition by Ch. Pellat will appear 
shortly). 

Bibliography: Marrakushi, al-Dhayl wa 
’l-Takmila (part of this has been edited by F. 
Krenkow in Hespéris, 1930, 2-3); A. A. Vasiliev, 
Vizantiya i Arabi, ii/2, 43 ff. (French ed. H. 
Grégoire and M. Canard, ii, Brussels 1950, 48 ff. 
with a bibliography); Pons Boigues, Ensayo, 88-9; 
E. Lévi-Provengal, X¢* Siécle, 107; Gonzdlez 
Palencia, Literatura, index; Brockelmann, i, 134, 
236, S I, 217; Steinschneider, Hebr. Ubersetzungen, 
§ 428; idem, in Zeit. fiir Math. und Physik, 1866, 
235ff.; R. Dozy, in ZDMG, xx, 595-6; idem, 
Préface of Cal. de Cordoue; idem, Introd. to the ed. 
of Bayan, 43-63; Leclerc, Hist. de la méd. ar., i, 432; 
Sarton, i, 680. (Cu. PELLAT) 
aL-‘ARID, the central district of Nadjd. 

Originally applied to the long mountainous barrier 
TJuwayk [q.v.], the name al-‘Arid is still very com- 
monly used in this, sense. In a more restricted sense 
it refers to the central part of the barrier, the district 
between al-Khardj to the south and al-Mahmal to 
the north. On the west al-‘Arid is bounded by the 
western escarpment of Tuwayk and the district of 
al-Batin below it, in which lie Parma, al-Ghatghat, 
etc. On the east W4Adi ’l-Sulayy, the escarpment of 
Djal Hit, and the land of al-‘Arama separate al- 
‘Arid from al-Dahna?, 

The district is traversed from northwest to south- 
east by W4di Hanifa [q.v.], formerly known as al- 
‘Ird, the head of which lies below ‘Akabat al-Hay- 
siyya (formerly Jhaniyyat al-Ahisd), whence it 
flows for c. 160 km. before emptying into al-Sahba? 
near the modern town of al-Yamama in al-Khardj. 

The principal towns of al-‘Arid, all of which lie 
in or near Wadi Hanifa, are: (1) al-“Uyayna [¢.v.], 
the birthplace of Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-Wahhab 
[g-v.]; (2) al-Djubayla, near which the battle of 
‘Akraba? between Musaylima and Khalid b. al- 
Walid is supposed to have been fought; (3) al- 
Dir‘iyya [¢.v.], the first capital of Al Su‘ad, the 
picturesque ruins of which still overlook the modern 
town in the valley; (4) al-Riy4d [¢.v.], the present 
capital of Al Su‘ad; (5) Manfiha, which is presumed 
to lie on or near the site of the poet al-A‘sha’s home; 
and (6) al-Hair (also called Ha?ir Subay‘ or Ha?ir 
al-A‘izza, the latter being the section of the tribe 
of Subay* dominant in the oasis). Ha*ir Subay‘ lies 
at the junction of the valleys Luha (not Ha as 
shown on most modern maps) and Bu ‘aydja? (the 
lower stretch of al-Awsat) with Wadi Hanifa. 

The Bedouin tribes roaming through al-‘Arid are 
Subay‘, al-Suhil, and al-Kurayniyya. Many other 
tribesmen are drawn there by the presence of the 
capital. The townspeople are descended from Tamim, 
“Anaza, al-DawAsir, and many other sources. 

Since the beginning of the reform movement 
preached by Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-Wahhab [¢.v.} 
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al-‘Arid has been the great stronghold of the faith. In 
the myriad campaigns conducted by Al Su‘id the 
people of al-‘Arid, both townsmen and nomads, have 
almost invariably been in the front rank. One of the 
main reasons the reformation began in al-‘Arid in 
the r2th/18th century was that this district had 
preserved a tradition of Islamic learning, and since 
then al-‘Arid has contributed more than its share of 
highly honoured religious scholars. 

Bibliography: al-Hamdani, Sifat,; Ibn Bulay- 
hid, Sakih al-Akhbar, Cairo 1370; Ibn Ghannam, 
Rawdat al-Afkar, Cairo 1368; Ibn Bishr, ‘Unwan 
al-Madjd, Mecca 1349; H. Philby, The heart of 
Arabia, London 1922; idem, Arabia of the Wah- 
habis, London 1928. (G. RENntTz) 
‘ARIF, ‘one who knows”, a term applied to the 

holders of certain military or civil offices, based 
on competence in customary matters, ‘urf, as 
opposed to knowledge of the law, which characterises 
the ‘dlim. There may have existed in some cases de 
facto ‘urafd in Arabia already prior to and at the 
time of Muhammad (al-Shafi‘i, Umm, iv, 81) who 
is said to have condemned them (Ibn Hanbal, iv, 133; 
Ibn al-Athir, Nikdya, iii, 86; al-Sarakhsi, Shark al- 
Stvar al-Kabir, i, 98; al-Bukhari, al-Ta?rikh al-Kabir, 
ii, 341). But such traditions are obviously influenced 
by later conditions. 

During the periods of the caliphs of al-Madina 
and of the Umayyads, the ‘arifs collected taxes from 
the tribes and handed them over to the muyaddik 
who was appointed by the caliph (al-Shafi, Umm, 
ii, 61, 72, 74; Aghdni®, iii, 62, xi, 248). No details 
are available concerning their appointment, except 
that they were chosen among the tribe concerned, 
though not among its chiefs. 

From the time of ‘Umar I onwards there are 
frequent references to the office of ‘ari in connection 
with the military organisation of the empire and the 
amsdr. Sayf b. ‘Umar claims that the armies of 
Kiifa were divided after the battle of Kadisiyya into 
numerous units (‘tvdfa2), with an ‘arif over each unit 
(al-Tabari, i, 2496); but most of the details concerning 
the functions of the ‘arifs apply to the period of 
Mu‘awiya only. Each ‘arif was assigned to an 
“irdfa and was responsible for the distribution of the 
stipend (“ata”) among its members, for which purpose 
he'had to keep a register (diwan) of the payees and 
their families. He was furthermore responsible for 
security inside his own ‘ivdfa, and probably also had 
other responsibilities, such as collecting blood-money 
and arbitrating in disputes among the menibers of 
the ‘trafa. 

The governor of the misr (or the sahtb al-shurta) 
was the sole authority with the power to appoint and 
dismiss ‘uvafa? and it was not necessary for him to 
seek the approval of the caliph or of the clan; he 
was, however, probably obliged to choose influential 
persons (cf. the authorities quoted in S$4lih al-‘Ali, 
al-Tanzimat, etc., 97-100). 

The military office of ‘arvif continued throughout 
the Middle Ages; the rather scanty evidence indicates 
that its scope varied. At the time of al-Rashid, for 
instance, the ‘avif was responsible for ten to fifteen 
men (al-Baladhuri, Futtékh, 196), while in Spain, at 
the time of al-Hakam, he is mentioned as a com- 
mander of a hundered horsemen (Akhbar Madjmii‘a, 
129-30). (In the ‘Iraki and Syrian armies of the 
present day the ‘arif is in charge of ten men). We 
algo hear of ‘urafa? of the “ayyarién [g.v.], when it 
was desired to organise these into official military 
units (al-Tabari, iii, 179; al-Mas‘idi, Muridj, vi, 452). 

‘Among the civil offices whose incumbents bore 


the name of ‘arif we hear, in the first two centuries 
of the Hidjra, of a special official responsible for the 
interests of orphans and illegitimate children. An 
‘arif of dhimmis is also occasionally mentioned. But 
the most frequent use of the title of ‘arif in the 
mediaeval Arabic-speaking Orient is to denote the 
head of a guild, although the term was used con- 
currently (or in varying hierarchical relationships) 
with others, such as nakib, ra°is or simply shaykk, fell 
into disuse during the Ottoman period, and in the 
west was usually replaced by amin ([q.v.]. We find 
instances of ‘arif in this sense, it seems, from 
Umayyad times, in direct relationship with the 
kadi, prior to the appearance of the office of 
muhtasib (according to Waki‘ Akhbar al-Kudat, ii, 
347, referring to the time of the kddi Shurayh, who 
died about 80/700). But it is mainly from the 6th/ 
12th century onwards that references to “urafa?, now 
in ‘the réle of assistants to the muktasibs, occur 
frequently in works designed for the use of the latter. 

It is impossible to discuss the position of the head 
of a trade-guild in detail except in the general study 
of the organisation of the guilds which will appear 
in the article Sinr. The basic problem, in assessing 
the position of the ‘arif or the amin, is to know to 
what extent this individual, situated midway 
between the administrator and the guilds, was the 
representative of an autonomous corporation 
comparable to those of the mediaeval Christian west 
at the time of the communes, or the agent of 
authority supervising a guild governed from above, 
like the colleges of the late Empire and Byzantium. 
His actual position must have varied according to 
the relative strength of the forces concerned. In 
general, the ‘arif or amin figures mainly as an 
assistant of the muktasib as regards the regulation, 
internal jurisdiction and financial obligations of the 
guild; he could not however discharge his duties 
unless he was regarded with a certain minimum of 
confidence by the leaders of the guild, from amongst 
whom he himself was chosen and who often, by 
acclamation, accepted or proposed him. In practice 
he also to a certain extent represented the guild in 
its dealings with authority. He organised the parti- 
cipation of his guild in certain festivals. He was 
often duplicated by a kkalifa, and exercised his 
powers of arbitration and jurisdiction, in the large 
centres, assisted by a smal] customary tribunal 
subordinate to the muktastb. It sometimes happened 
that there was also an amin al-umand. The amin 
kept a register of the members of the guild, and 
admitted new members, in accordance with various 
initiatory rites. His function was of an eminently 
temporary nature. This organisation has, of course, 
been undermined to-day by the progress of trade- 
unionism on the European pattern. 

Bibliography: In addition to the references 
quoted in the article, see Dozy, Suppl., s.v.; 
I. Goldziher, Abhandlungen sur Arab. Philologie, 
i, 21; Dj. Zaydan, Tavikh al-Tamaddun al- 
Islami, i, 148; P. Hitti, Héstory of the Arabs, 
London 1946, 328; IA, s.v. (by M. F. Képriilii); 
Rashid Barrawi, Hdlat Misr al-Iktisddiyya, Cairo 
1948, 190-4; A. A. Duri, Tarikh al-‘Irdg al- 
Iktisadi, Baghdad 1948, 82; Salih A. al-SAll, 
al-Tanzimat al-Idjtima‘iyya wa ’'l-Iktisddiyya ft 
’l-Basra, Baghdad 1953, 97-100. 

For matters relating more particularly to the 
‘arif and amin as technical terms of the guilds, the 
essential sources are the Syro-Egyptian works on 
hisba (Shayzari, ed. ‘Arini, 1946, analysed by 
Bernhauer, who calls him Nabrawl, in JA, 1860, 
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61; Ibn al-Ukhuwwa, ed. R. Levy, 1938; Ibn 
Bass4m, extracts by Cheikho in Mash., 1907) or 
the similar works of Spanish origin (Ibn ‘Abdin, 
ed. Lévi-Provengal, in JA, 1934, trans. in Seville 
musulmane au XII* s., and especially, from our 
point of view, Sakatl of Malaga, ed. Colin and 
Lévi-Provengal, 1931), not to speak of other 
similar works, as yet unpublished, written in 
other countries. The material which they provide 
on the ‘arif has been utilised by E. Tyan, Organi- 
sation judictaire, ii, to be completed, as regards 
the amin of Spain and mediaeval Tunisia, by the 
remarks of Lévi-Provengal, Hist. Esp. Mus., iii, 
especially 300-2, and Brunschvig, La Berbérie 
orientale sous les Hafsides, ii, 150, 203, etc. For 
the modern period, on North Africa, see the study 
of Massignon on the Moroccan guilds (RMM, 1924), 
to ba completed as regards Fez before the Pro- 
tectorate by the work of Le Tourneau on that 
town (with bibliography); for Tunisia, Payre, Les 
amines en Tuntsig, 1940, should be consulted. 
No equivalent study exists for the Orient, where 
we are still dependent on the valuable, but 
restrained picture of the guilds at Damascus at the 
end of the roth century, by Elyas Qudsi (Travaux 
de la VI* Session du Congrés international des 
Ortentalistes, Leiden 1884, 3 ff.), and for Egypt, 
on the information given in the Description de 
VEgypte, xvii and xviii, and on certain special 
monographs such as G. Martin, Les Basars du 
Catre, 1910. For a comparison with central Asia 
see M. Gavrilov, Les corps de métiers en Aste 
Centrale, in REI 1928, 209 ff.; with Persia, the 
lecture by Ann K. S, Lambton, Islamic Society 
in Persia, School of Oriental and African Studies, 
London, 1954; with the Ottonian Empire, the 
description of the guilds at Constantinople in the 
17th century by Ewliya Celebi (Siydhkat-name, i, 
473 ff.; Hammer’s English translation I, 2, goff.) 
and H. Thorning, Betirdge zur Kenninis des isla- 
mischen Vereinswesens auf Grund von Bast Madad et- 
Taufig, (Tiirkische Bibliothek 16) Berlin 1913. 
(Satin A, EL-ALrI and CL. CAHEN) 
‘ARIF HIKMET BEY (1201-1275/1786-1859) 
shaykh al-islam from 1262 to 1270/1845-54, and one 
of the last representatives of Turkish classical poetry. 
Descended from a family of high officials (his father, 
Ibrahim ‘Ismet was kddi ’J-‘askar under Selim III), 
he became molla of Jerusalem (1231/1816), then of 
Cairo (1236/1820) and Medina (1239-1823); later 
appointed nakib al-askrdf (1246/1830) and hadi 
’l-“askar of Anatolia (1249/1833), then of Rumelia 
(1254/1838), he finally became skaykh al-islam, a 
post which he held for seven years. ‘Arif Hikmet 
Bey maintained relations with the principal poets 
of ‘his period, notably Es‘ad Efendi, Ziwer Pacha 
and Tahir Selim. He himself wrote poetry, and his 
Diwan, which contains poems in Turkish, Arabic and 
Persian, is considered to be one’ of the last works of 
note of the old school of Turkish poetry; in it may 
be perceived the influence of Nef‘i, Nabi and Nedim 
(see M. F. Képriilii, Turk divan edebiyatt antolojist, 
18th and roth centuries); this Diwaén was printed in 
Istanbul in 1283/1867. His other works are: Tedhkire-i 
Shu‘ard? (biographies of Turkish poets up to the 
year 1250/1834); Madjmi‘at al-Tarddjim: Dhayl 
li-Kashf al-Zuniun (see Ibniilemin Mahmud Kemal, 
Son astr tirk sairleri, iv, 626-628); al-Akkdm al- 
Mariyya fi 'l-Ardgi al-Amiriyya (quoted in Osmanlt 
miiellifleri); Khulasat al-Makdlat fi Madjalis al-Muka- 
lamait (MS. in istanbul University Library, no. 3791; 
cf. Ibniilemin Mahmud Kemal, ibid., 626). ‘Arif 
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Hikmet Bey enjoyed great fame during his lifetime, 
and Namik Kemal wrote that he was, with Tahir 
Seladm, the most notable poet of the era of Mabmiid II. 
Bibliography: On the life of ‘Arif Hikmet, 
there are numerous references in the historical 
and biographical works written in the second half 
of the roth century; see in addition: Fatima 
“Aliyye, Diewdet Pasha we zamant, Istanbul 1332, 
passim. On his poetry: the Introduction to his 
Diwan, written by Mehmed Ziwer (Istanbul 1283); 
Gibb, Ottoman Poetry, iv, 350ff., Tbniilemin 
Mahmud Kemal, Son asir tiirk sairleri, Istanbul 
1937, iv, 620ff., IA, s.v. (article by Fevziye 
Abdullah). (R. MANTRAN) 
at-‘ARISH, or ‘the ‘Arish of Egypt’, the Rhino- 
korura of the ancients, town on the Mediterranean 
coast situated in a fertile oasis surrounded by sand, 
on the frontier between Palestine and Egypt. The 
name is found as early as the first centuries of our 
era in the form of Laris. According to the ordinary 
view, which is presupposed also in the well-known 
anecdote about ‘Amr b. al-‘As’s expedition to Egypt, 
the town belonged to Egypt. The inhabitants, ac- 
cording to al-Ya‘kibi, belonged to the Djudham. Ibn 
Hawkal speaks of two principal mosques in the town 
and refers to its wealth of fruit. It was at al-‘Arish 
that King Baldwin I died in 1118. Yakut states that 
the town contained a great market and many inns, 
and that merchants had their agents there. Al- 
‘Arish was occupied by Napoleon in 1799; in. the 
following year a treaty was concluded in the town, 
by which the French were forced to evacuate Egypt. 
Bibliography: Butler, The Arab conquest of 
Egypt, 196-7; Ibn Hawkal, 95; Mukaddasi, 54, 
193; al-Ya‘kabi, 330; Yakit iii, 660-1; Wilhelmus 
Tyrensis, 509; Musil, Arabia Petraea, 2, Edom i, 
228 ff., 304-5; J. Maspero and G. Wiet, Matériaux 
pour servir d la géographie de VEgypte, 125; 
Capitaine Bouchard, La chute d’el-Arich, ed. and 
ann. by G. Wiet, Cairo 1945; Makrizi, Khitat, 
IFAO ed., iv, 24-7. (F. Bunt *) 
ARISTUTALIS or ARISTON, i.e., Aristotle, the 
4th century B.C. Greek philosopher, the stady of 
whose works became permanently established in the 
Greek philosophical schools from the first century 
B.C. onwards. 
I. The commentators Nicolaus of Damascus (saec. 
I B.C.) Alexander of Aphrodisias (+ A.D. 200), 
Themistius (saec. IV), John Philoponus and Simpli- 
cius (saec. VI) show the way in which Aristotle was 
understood in such late Greek teaching. With very 
few exceptions (cf. below), most of the writings of 
Aristotle eventually became known to the Arabs in 
translation, and a great number of the commentaries 
(which are partly familiar to us in the Greek original, 
partly only preserved in Arabic versions or even in 
Hebrew versions from the Arabic) were also thor- 
oughly studied by Arabic teachers of Aristotle and by 
Islamic philosophical writers. The oriental tradition 
of Aristotle reading follows his late Greek inter- 
preters without a gap, and the medieval Western 
tradition depends as much on the Islamic study of 
Aristotle (particularly in the huge sections of Al- 
Farabi, Ibn Sina and Ibn Rushd made available to 
the Schoolmen) as on the late Greek and Byzantine 
expositions of his thought. A. is without reservation 
considered by most Arabic philosophers as the 
outstanding and unique representative of philosophy 
from al-Kindi (cf. Rasa} 1, 103, 17 Abii Rida) to 
Ibn Rushd’s unqualified praise (Comm. Magnum in 
Arist. De anima III, 2, 433 Crawford): Aristotle 
is ‘exemplar quod natura invenit ad demonstrandum 
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ultimam perfectionem humanam’. A. is often 
referred to as ‘the philosopher’. He is by implication 
‘the first teacher’, al-Farabi being described as the 
second (al-mwu‘allim al-thani). 

Since a full survey of Muslim Aristotelianism 
would virtually constitute a complete history of 
Islamic philosophical thought, it must be sufficient 
to point out the main facts and name the instruments 
of study at present available. In agreement with 
the Greek commentators Aristotle is understood as 
a dogmatic philosopher and as the author of a closed 
system. He is, moreover (again in a way not unknown 
to the Greek neo-Platonic teachers), supposed to 
agree with Plato in all the essential tenets of his 
thought or, at least, to be complementary to him. 
The Arabs could even go as far as to credit Aristotle 
himself with neo-Platonic metaphysical ideas, and 
it is hence not altogether surprising that extracts 
from a lost Greek paraphrase of Plotinus and a 
rearrangement of a number of chapters of Proclus’s 
Elements of Theology could pass as Aristotle’s 
Theology and Aristotle’s Book of the Pure Good or 
Liber De Causis respectively. 

The Arabs eventually became acquainted with 
almost all the more important Jecture-courses of 
Aristotle, with the exception of the Politics, the 
Eudemian Ethics and Magna Moralia. They had no 
translation of the Dialogues, which had become less 
popular in post-Hellenistic times. Their knowledge 
of Aristotle thus went far beyond the few logical 
writings known to the early Latin Middle Ages in 
Boethius’s translation, and comprehended the whole 
late Greek syllabus (cf. also the interesting passage 
Comm, in Arist. Graeca iii/1, xvii f.). Surveys of the 
treatises and the ancient commentaries known are 
to be found in Ibn al-Nadim, Fihrist, 248-52, Fliigel 
(347-52 in the Egyptian edition) and Ibn al-Kifti, 
Ta*rikh al-Hukamd, 34-42 Lippert. It is odd that Ibn 
al-Kifti op. cit., 42-8 (cf. Ibn Abi Usaybi‘a, S‘Uytin 
al-Anbd? fi Tabakat al-Atibba? I 67 ff.) has preserved 
an otherwise lost but originally Greek list of 
Aristotle’s writings ascribed to a Ptolemy, cf. 
A. Baumstark, Syrisch-Arabische Biographien des 
Aristoteles, Leipzig 1900, 61 ff. and P. Moraux, Les 
listes anciennes des ouvrages d’Aristote, Louvain 
1951, 289 ff. 

Aristotle’s lecture courses did not become known 
to the Arabs in their entirety at once, but in stages. 
The first texts translated of which we are informed 
are, in conformity with the syllabus followed in the 
Syrian monastic schools and by Greek patristic 
writers, limited to formal logic, ie. Porphyry’s 
Tsagoge, Categories, De Interpretatione and part of 
the Prior Analytics. The first translator of Aristotle 
whose work is known (although still unedited) is 
Muhammad Ibn ‘Abdallah, the son of the famous 
Ibn al-Mukaffa‘ (cf. P. Kraus, RSO 1933). The 
Topics and the Posterior Analytics and Rhetoric and 
Poetic (which belong to the logical writings in late 
Greek tradition) were soon added but it was not 
before the foundation of the bayt al-kikma during 
the reign of al-Ma’min that non-logical writings by 
Aristotle were made accessible as well. Details about 
the history of the early translations are still scarce, 
but ‘ancient’ versions of the books On the Heaven, 
the Meteorology, the main zoological writings, the 
greater part of the Metaphysics, the Sophistict 
Elencht and (most probably) the Prior Analytics 
have survived until the present day; whilst the so 
called Theology of Aristotle (cf. above) was also 
translated at this early stage. Al-Kindi’s under- 
Standing of Aristotle is based on these translations 
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(cf. M. Guidi-R. Walzer, Studi su al-Kindi I, Uno 
scritto introduttivo allo studio di Aristotele, Rome 1940). 
Hunayn b. Ishak and his son Ishak and other 
associates of this renowned centre of translations of 
philosophical, medical and generally scientific Greek 
works produced a great number of partially improved 
and partially first translations of Aristotle. The 
translators sometimes worked from .the Greek 
original, sometimes from older or recent intermediate 
Syriac translations. The better ones were eager to 
establish a Greek text before they started upon their 
task. We eventually find a well established tradition 
of Aristotle reading in the roth century, in Baghdad, 
upheld by Christian Arabic philosophers such as 
Abi Bishr Matta and Yahya b. ‘Adi and others who 
considered themselves, probably correctly, as late 
descendants of the Greek philosophical school of 
Alexandria. The syllabus which they followed was 
partly based on earlier translations and partly on 
translations of their own (made from older or recent 
Syriac translations), since most of the representatives 
of this school were no longer able to read Greek. 
Al-Farabi’s acquaintance with Aristotle presup- 
poses the achievement of this circle (his treatise On 
Aristotle's Philosophy will be published by Muhsin 
Mahdi), and all the subsequent Islamic philosophers 
equally base themselves on the same corpus of 
translations which had eventually emerged (after an 
activity of almost 200 years) in Baghdad and spread 
from there all over the Islamic world, from Persia to 
Spain. The work of these translators seems to have 
surpassed even Ibn Rushd in accuracy and know- 
ledge of textual variants. These Arabic versions of 
Aristotle are certainly not without importance for 
the establishment of the original Greek text, and 
they deserve the same attention as a Greek papyrus 
or an early Greek MS. or the variants recorded in 
Greek commentators. They help us moreover to 
get a more common sense view of the history of texts 
in general. 

The Greek commentators became known to the 
Arabs together with the text of Aristotle. We meet 
their influence in different forms: Full texts com- 
prising the lemmata of the Aristotelian groundwork, 
terse paraphrases by Themistius and his like, shorter 
surveys of the argument of individual treatises, and 
marginal notes in manuscripts which quote sentences 
and views taken from the larger works. Not many 
of the translations of these Greek commentaries 
have survived, since they were used by the Arab 
successors of the Greek Aristotelian scholars who 
wrote commentaries and monographs in their own 
name. Of these, again, not very many have come 
down to us in the original text. Not one of Al- 
Farabi’s commentaries on Aristotelian treatises has 
yet been traced in any library. Ibn Badjdja’s elaborate 
summaries of works of Aristotle are still unedited. 
A certain nuinber of Ibn Rushd’s shorter and more 
elaborate commentaries are also known, whilst more 
survive only in Hebrew and Latin translations. 

A list of the works of Aristotle (mentioning the 
more important spurious ones as well) which are at 
present available for study is following. 


1 


Categories. Al-Hasan b. Suwar’s edition of Ishak 
b. Hunayn’s translation was published, with all the 
marginal comments to be found in Paris Bibl. Nat. 
Ar. 2346, a French translation of the notes and an 
index of terms by Khalil Georr, Les Catégories 
@’Anstote dans leurs versions Syro-Avabes, Beirut 
1948 (cf. Oriens 6, 1953, tor ff.) Other edition 
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(without the marginal notes) by A. Badawi, Manik 
Arista, 1-55, 307f., 673 ff. Ibn Rushd’s Middle 
Commentary is available (together with a critical 
text. of the groundwork) in an edition by M. Bouyges, 
Bibliotheca Arabica Scholasticorum, tom. IV, Beirut 
1932. 

De interpretatione: Best edition of Ishak b. 
Hunayn’s translation by I. Pollack, Leipzig 1913. 
Other edition by A. Badawi, op. cit., 57-99. 

Prior Analytics: Al-Hasan b. Suwar’s edition of 
Theodorus’ (Abii Qurra’s?) translation with copious 
marginal comments was published for the first time 
by A. Badawi, op. cit., 103-306 (cf. Oriens 6, 1953, 
108-28), 

Posterior Analytics: First edition of Abii Bishr 
Matta’s translation (based on Ishak b. Hunayn’s 
Syriac version) and later scholars’ marginal com- 
ments published by A. Badawi, op. cit., 309-462 (cf. 
Ortens 6, 1953, 129 ff. 

Topics: First editions of Aba ‘Uthm4n ad-Dimashki 
and Ibrahim b. ‘Abd Allah’s translations and later 
scholars, marginal comments published by A. 
Badawi, op. cit., 467-733. 

Sophistict Elenchi: First edition of three trans- 
lations (Yahya b. ‘Adi, ‘Isa b. Zurfa and Ibn 
Na‘ima) by A. Badawi, of. cit., 736-1018. C. Haddad, 
Trois versions inédites des Refutations Sophistiques, 
Thesis, Paris 1952. 

Rhetoric: No edition of cod. ar. 2346 Paris exists, 
cf. S. Margoliouth, Semitic Studies in memory of A. 
Kohut (Berlin 1897), 376 ff. S. M. Stern, [bn al-Samh, 
JRAS 1956, 41 ff. F. Lasinio, Il commento medio di 
Averroé alla Retorica di Aristotele (Florence 1877— 
edition of part of book I). A. M. A. Sallam, Averroes’ 
commentary on the third book of Artstotle’s Rhetoric, 
Thesis (Oxford 1952), Typescript. 

Poetics: Editions of Abi Bishr’s translation by 
D. S. Margoliouth (1887, Latin translation rgr11), 
J. Tkatsch (Die avabische Ubersetsung der Poetik und 
die Grundlage der Kritik des griechischen Textes, 
2 vols., Vienna 1928-1932) and A. Badawi (Aristifalis. 
Fann al-Shi‘r, Cairo 1953, 85-143). The texts of the 
Poetics by Al-Farabi (fi Kawdnin Sind‘at al- 
Shu‘ard?, ed. Arberry, R.S.O. 16, 1938), Ibn Sina 
(from the Shifa, ed. Margoliouth) and Ibn Rushd 
(‘Middle Commentary’, ed. Lasinio) are reprinted in 
the same volume. 

Physics: About the Leiden MS (no. 1443) of 
Ishak ibn Hunayn’s translation cf. S. M. Stern, Ibn 
al-Samh, in JRAS, 1956, 31 ff. A critical edition will 
be published in the Bibliotheca Arabica Scholasticorum. 
Ibn Rushd’s ‘Middle Commentary’ is available in a 
Hyderabad edition of 1947: Rasdil I.R., fase. 1. 

De caelo: cod. Brit. Mus. Add. 7453 (Yahya b. 
al-Bitriq). A critical edition will be published in the 
Bibliotheca Arabica Scholasticorum. The Hebrew text 
of Themistius’s otherwise lost commentary was edited 
(with a Latin translation) by S. Landauer, Commentaria 
tn Aristotelem Graeca V 4, Berlin 1902. Ibn Rushd’s 
‘Middle Commentary’: Rasail (cf. above) fasc. 2. 

De gen. et corr.: cf. Rasatl Ibn Rushd, fasc. 3. For a 
fragment of Alexander of Aphrodisias’s lost com- 
mentary cf. MS. Chester-Beatty 3702, fol. 168°. 

Meteorology: Translation by Yahya b. al-Bitrik in 
cod. Yeni Cami 1179 and Vat. Hebr. 378. Rasa?il Ibn 
Rushd, fasc. 4. 

De naturis animalium (= On the parts of animals, 
On the generation of animals, History of Animals): 
Translation by Yahy4 b. al-Bitrik in cod. Brit. Mus. 
Add. 7511 and cod. Leyd. 166 Gol. G. Furi. ai, R.S.O. 
9, 1922, 237. 

De plantis (by Nicolaus of Damascus): Ishak b. 
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Hunayn’s translation, as revised by Thabit b. Kurra, 
was edited (from cod. Yeni Gami 1179) by A. J. 
Arberry, Cairo 1933-4, and edited a second time by 
A. Badawi, Islamica 16, Cairo 1954, 243 ff. Cf. 
H. J. Drossaart Lulofs, Journal of Hellenic Studies 
77, 1957, 75 ff. 

De anima: First edition of Ishak b. Hunayn’s 
Arabic version by A. Badawi, Islamica 16, Cairo 1954, 
1-88 (from cod. Aya Sofya 2450). Anonymous 
Paraphrase, ed. Ahmad Fouad al-Ahwani, Cairo 1950 
(cf. Oriens 6, 1953, 126 ff. and JRAS 1956, 57 ff.). 
Arabic translation of sections of Themistius’s para- 
phrase (Comm. in Arist. Graeca V 3), cf. M. C. Lyons, 
BSOAS 17, 1955, 426 ff. Ibn Badjdja, Paraphrase of 
Aristotle’s De anima, edition and English translation 
by M. S. Hasan, Thesis, Oxford 1952 (Typescript). 
Rasa?il Ibn Rushd fasc. 5 (other edition Cairo 1950). 
Averrois Commentarium Magnum in Aristotelis De 
anima Libros, rec. F. S. Crawford, Cambridge Mass. 
1953 (critical ed. of the Latin translation). Cf. also 
Ibn Sina, Kitab al-Insaf 75-116 (ed. Badawi, Arista 
“inda-l-“Arab, Cairo 1947). 

De sensu et sensato. De longitudine et brentate vitae: 
Ibn Rushd’s paraphrases were edited by A. Badawi, 
Islamica 16, Cairo 1954, 191 ff. Averrois Compendia 
Librorum qui Parva Naturalia vocantur, rec. A. L. 
Shields, Cambridge Mass. 1949 (Latin version). 

Metaphysica: First edition of Arabic text (from 
MSS. Leiden or. 2074 and 2075) of books a, A5, 
987a 5ff., B-I and A by M. Bouyges, in Biblio- 
theca Arabica Scholasticorum V-VII, Beirut 1938-1952 
(together with Ibn Rushd’s Great Commentary). Part 
of the Arabic version of the commentary on book A 
by Themistius was published by A. Badawi, Arista 
Sinda? l-“Arab, Cairo 1947, 329 ff.; 12 ff., the full text 
in Hebrew and Latin by S. Landauer, Comm. in 
Aristotelem Graeca V 4, Berlin 1903 (the Greek 
original is lost). For Alexander of Aphrodisias cf. 
j. Freudenthal, Die durch Averroes erhaltenen 
Fragmente Alexanders sur Metaphysik des Aristoteles, 
Berlin 1885. Cf. also Badawi, Aris{#é etc., 3-11 and Ibn 
Sina, Kitdb al-insaf, 22-33 (ed. Badawi, Aristé etc.). 

Nicomachean Ethics: The last four books have been 
traced in Morocco, together with a paraphrase of 
another section of the work ascribed to Nicolaus of 
Damascus, cf. A. J. Arberry, BSOAS 1955, 1 ff. 
Books 1, 7 and 8 of the ‘Summaria Alexandrinorum’ 
are available in cod. Taimar Pasha, Akhkldk 290. 

De Mundo: Translation from the Syriac (by ‘Isa 
b. Ibrahim al-Nafisi) in cod. Princetonianus RELS 
308, ff. 293%-303%. Cf. W. L. Lorimer, American 
Journal of Philology 53, 1932, 157 ff. 


2 
Fragments of lost works 


Eudemus (?): R. Walzer, Studi Italiani di Filologia 
Classica, N.S. 14, 1937, 125 ff.; Sir David Ross, The 
Works of Aristotle translated into English XII, 
Oxford 1952, 23 (cf. Al-Kindi, Rasd>il I, 179; 281). 

Eroticus (?): R. Walzer, JRAS 1939, 407 ff.; Sir 
David Ross, op. ctt., 26. 

Protrepticus (?): S. Pines, Archives da Histoire 
aoctrinale et litteraire du Moyen Age, 1957 (from 
Miskawayh, Tahkdhib al-Akhlak, ch. 3). 

De philosophia (?): S. van den Bergh, Averroes’ 
Tahdfut al-Tahdafut, London 1954, II go. 


3 


Books attributed to Aristotle in Arabic tradition. 
De pomo (Kitab al-Tuffdpa): J. Kraemer, Das 
arabische Original des ‘Liber de pomo’ {K6priilii 1608), 
Studi Orientali in onore di G. Levi della Vida, Rome 
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1956, i, 484ff. D. S. Margoliouth, The Book of the 
Apple, ascribed to Aristotle, ed. in Persian and 
English, JRAS 1892, 187 ff. 

....J. Ruska, Das Steinbuch des Aristoteles, Heidelberg 
1912. 

Secretum Secretorum (Sirr al-Asrar): 
Badawi, Islamica 15, Cairo 1954, 67-171. 

Tlepi Bactretag, ed. J. Lippert, Dissert. Halle 1891. 
Cf. I. Goldziher, Der Islam 6, 1916, 173 ff. 

‘Theology of Aristotle’, based on a probably Greek 
paraphrase of sections of Plotinus, ed. F. Dieterici, 
Leipzig 1882 (German translation, ibid. 1883); new 
edition by A. Badawi, Islamica 20, Cairo 1955. Ibn 
Sina’s comments are published by A. Badawi, 
Arista ‘inda-l ‘Arab, 37 ff. and translated into French 
by G. Vajda, Revue Thomiste 1951, 346 ff. Cf. also 
S. Pines, Revue des Etudes Islamiques 1954, 7 ff. 
‘Liber de causis’, based on Proclus’ Elements of 
Theology, ed. O. Bardenhewer, Freiburg i. Br. 1882 
(with German translation); new edition by A. 
Badawi, Islamica 19, Cairo 1955. 

II. The Arabic ‘Lives of Aristotle’ add almost 
nothing to the information available in Greek texts. 
To be mentioned are the accounts of his life in the 
Fihrist of Ibn al-Nadim (cf. above), in Mubashshir 
b. Fatik’s Mukhtar al-Hikam (cf. J. Lippert, Studien 
auf dem Gebiet der griechisch-arabischen Ubersetsungs- 
literatur I, Berlin 1894, 4 ff. and F. Rosenthal, 
Orientalia 6, 1937, 21 ff.), Sa‘id al-Andalusi, Tabakat 
al-Umam, 24 ff., Ibn al-Kifti, Ta°rikk al-Hukama, 
27 ff. Lippert, Ibn Juljul, Tabakat al-Afibba? wa-l- 
Hukama (ed. Fu?4d Sayyid, 1955), 25 ff., Ibn Abi 
Usaybi‘a, ‘Uydn al-Anba? I 54 ff. Miiller. Sections 
from these biographies were translated and compared 
by A. Baumstark, op. cit., 39 ff., 117 ff., 128 ff. A 
very comprehensive list of all the works and com- 
meataries translated into Arabic (cf. above), to be 
found in Ibn al-Nadim and Ibn al-Kifti was discussed 
by A. Miiller, Die griechischen Philosophen in der 
arabischen Uberlieferung, Halle 1873 and M. Stein- 
schneider, Die arabischen Ubersetzungen aus dem 
Griechischen, Beihefte zum Centralblatt fir Biblio- 
thekswesen V, 1893. The lost Greek catalogue by a 
still unidentified Ptolemy (cf. above) was published 
by A. Miiller, Morgenlandische Forschungen, Festschrift 
Fleischer, Leipzig 1875, 1 ff., by M. Steinschneider in 
vol, 5 of the Berlin edition of Aristotle, 1870, 14669 ff. 
and in Aristotle, Fragmenta, ed. V. Rose, 18 ff., by 
A. Baumstark and P. Moraux (cf. above). A new 
and comprehensive treatment of the whole Arabic 
biographical tradition is to be found in I. Diring, 
Aristotle in the Ancient Biographical Tradition, Gote- 
borg 1957. (R. WALZER) 

ARITHMETIC [see u1sAs}. 

SARIYYA (A.) or ‘driya, also i‘dva, the loan of 
non-fungible objects (prét' a usage, commo- 
datum). It is distinguished as a separate contract from 
the kard or loan of money or other fungible objects 
(prét de consommation, mutuum). It is defined as 
putting some one temporarily and gratuitously in 
possession of the use of a thing, the substance of which 
is not consumed by its use. The intended use must 
be lawful. It is a charitable contract and therefore 
“recommended” (manddéb), and the beneficiary or 
borrower enjoys the privileged position of a trustee 
(amin) ; he is not, in principle, responsible for damage 
or loss arising directly from the authorized use of 
the object. In working out the details, however, the 
several schools of law differ greatly, the doctrines 
of: the Hanafis and of the Malikis being more 
favourable to the borrower than those of the 
Shafi‘is and of the Hanbalis. 


ed. A. 


Bibliography: E. Sachau, Muhammedanisches 
Recht nach schafiitischer Lehre, Stuttgart and 
Berlin 1897, 457 ff.; D. Santillana, Sommario del 
diritto malichita di Halil ibn Ishaq, 11, Milan 1919, 
417 ff.; id., Istituzioni, II, 373 ff.; O. Pesle, Le 
crédit dans VIslam malékite, Casablanca (n.d.), 
31 ff.; G. Bergstrdsser’s Grundztige des islamischen 
Rechts, ed. J. Schacht, Berlin and Leipzig 1935, 
76f.; H. Laoust, Le précis de droit d’Ibn Qudaéma, 
Beirut 1950, ror; A. Querry, Drott musulman, 
recueil de lois concernant les musulmans schyites, I, 
Paris 1871, 537 ff.; ‘Abd al-Rahmaan al-Djaziri, 
al-Fikh ‘ala ’l-madhahib al-arba‘a, Ill, Cairo 1354/ 
1935, 366 ff. (Ep.) 
AL-ARKAM, an early companion of Muham- 

mad’s, commonly known as al-Arkam b. Abi 
*1-Arkam, and having the kunya Abi ‘Abd Allah. 
His father’s name was ‘Abd Manéaf, and he belonged 
to the influential clan of Makhzim at Mecca. His 
mother’s name is variously given, but she is usually 
said to be of the tribe of Khuza‘a. As al-Arkam’s 
death is placed in 53/673 or 55/675 at the age of over 
eighty, he must have been born about 594; and he 
must have become a Muslim when very young, since 
he was one of the earliest converts, one source alleging 
that he was seventh, another twelfth. For reasons 
which are not stated he was in a position, perhaps 
round about the year 614, to offer to Muhammad 
the use of his house on the hill of al-Safa, and this 
was the centre of the new community until after the 
conversion of ‘Umar b. al-Khattab. Ibn Sa‘d fre- 
quently says that conversions and other events took 
place when Muhammad was in the house of al- 
Arkam or before he entered it, but Ibn Hishim is 
silent on the subject. Al-Arkam migrated to Medina 
with Muhammad and was at Badr and on the other 
chief expeditions, but was not prominent in any 
way. The house, which contained a place of worship 
(masdjid or kubba) remained in the family till the 
caliph al-Mansir purchased it. It passed into the 
hands of al-Khayzuran, mother of Hariin al-Rashid, 
and came to be known as “the house of al-Khayzu- 
ran”. 
Bibliography: Ibn Sa‘d, iii/1, 172-4; Ibn al- 

Athir, Usd al-Ghaba, i, 59 f.; Ibn Hadjar, Isaba, 

Calcutta 1856-73, i, 205; Ibn Hisham, 457; al- 

Wakidi (tr. by J. Wellhausen as Muhammed in 

Medina), Berlin 1882, 67; F. Wiistenfeld, Chro- 

niken der Stadt Mekka, Leipzig 1858-61, iii, 112, 

440; Caetani, Amnali, i, 261f., with further 

references. (W. Montcomery Watt) 

ARKAN [see RUKN]. 

ARKUSH (Span. Arcos). There are at least 
twenty places in Spain which bear this name, which 
is also given to a large number of rivers, streams, 
ravines and river basins, either in the sing. Arco or 
the plur. Arcos; there is also a commune, 4!/,;m. 
(7 km.) from Valencia, which retains the Arab name 
Alacuas (al-Akwds, the Arcos). As regards the 
history of Muslim Spain, the most important of 
these localities is Arcos de la Frontera, north-west 
of the province of CAdiz, on the last western spurs 
of the sub-Betic chain and in the grape-growing 
region of the campifia of Seville. It numbers about 
30,000 inhabitants, and its situation is extremely 
interesting both from the point of view of geography 
and of strategy, because it occupies the axis of a 
rock-mass which is lapped by a sharp bend of the 
Guadalete; throughout the Middle Ages, its important 
castillo and its suburbs were at different times razed 
and repopulated. Numerous traces of the pre- 
historic era, concrete evidence and Roman paving- 
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sstones prove its antiquity. Arcos declared for ‘Abd 
al-Rahmaan I when the latter undertook his campaign 
against Yisuf al-Fihri; it was subsequently sacked 
by Shaky4 b. ‘Abd al-Wahid al-Mikn4si, leader of the 
most important and most dangerous Berber revolt 
against the first Umayyad amir. During the Arab- 
muwallad conflict at the end of the 3rd/gth century 
ain the region of Seville, the rebel castillos of Arcos, 
Jerez and Medina Sidonia were assaulted by the 
troops of the amir ‘Abd Allah. Yisuf b. Tashufin 
‘stopped at Arcos on his way to Zallaka. The Almohad 
caliph Ya‘kib al-Mansir, in his campaign of 586/ 
I1go against Portugal, concentrated his troops at 
Arcos de la Frontera; from there he dispatched his 
cousin al-Sayyid Ya‘kib b. Abi Hafs against Silves, 
while he himself proceeded to lay siege to Torres 
Novas and Tomar. Ferdinand III took possession 
‘of Arcos in 648/1250, after having captured Granada; 
its Muslim inhabitants rose in revolt in 659/1261, and 
it was reduced to submission by Alfonso the Learned 
in 662/1264. In 739/1339, When the Marinid amir Abu 
’1l-Hasan undertook his Andalusian campaign, which 
resulted in his defeat at the battle of the Salado or 
‘Tarifa, the Andalusian Councils routed the troops of 
prince Aba Malik a short distance from Arcos, and 
put him to death on the banks of the Barbate, which 
marked the frontier between the two countries. Up 
to 856/1452, the Moors of Granada encroached on 
the territory of Arcos, which for two centuries was a 
frontier town, kept constantly on a war footing and 
thus deserviny its name of Arcos de la Frontera. 
Bibliography: Idrisi, Arabic text 174, trans. 
208; E. Lévi-Provengal, La Péninsule tbérique, 
Arabic text 14, trans. 20; Dic. geog. de Espawia, 
1957, ii, 697; A. Huici, Las Grandes batallas de la 
Reconquista, 336. (A. Hurct Mrranpba) 
ARMAN [see arminiya)]. 
ARMINIYA, Armenia, a country of Hither Asia. 


I. Geographical Outline. 


Armenia is the central and most elevated part of 
Hither Asia. Encompassed between two mountain 
chains, the Pontic chain to the north and the chain 
of the Taurus to the south, it lies between Asia 
Minor to the west of the Euphrates, Adharbaydjan 
and the region south-west of the Caspian (on a level 
with the confluence of the Kurr [Kura] and the 
Araxes) to the east, the Pontic regions to the north- 
west, the Caucasus (from which the line of the Rion 
and the Kurr separates it) to the north, and the 
plain of Mesopotamia to the south (area of the 
Upper Tigris). To the south of Lake Van, Gordjaik 
(the ancient Gordyene, now Bohtan) and the land 
of the Hakkiari Kurds (the region of Djulamerk and 
Amadiye) form geographically a part of Armenia, 
although they have not always been subject to the 
Armenians. Armenia thus embraces almost the 
whole of the territory extending between long. 37° 
and 49° East and lat. 37.5° and 41.5° North. Its 
area can be estimated at about 300,000sq. kms. 

The geological framework of the land consists of 
mountains having an archaean core and covered 
with sedimentary strata and tertiary deposits, but 
vast volcanic masses and lava flows of more recent 
date have modified its structure. High plains extend 
between the mountain ranges and vary in altitude 
from 800 to 2 ooo metres (Erzerim: 1,880 m.; Kars : 
1,800 m.; Mish on the Murad Sia: 1,400 m.; 
Erzindjan : 1,300 m.; Erivan : 890 m.). The eruptions 
have produced a whole series of volcanic cones which 
are among the highest peaks in the land: Ararat 
(5,205 m.) to the south of the Araxes; the Sip4n 
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dagh (4,176 m.), already known to al-Baladhuri (ed. 
De Goeje, 198. Cf. Zettschr. fiir arm. Philol., ii, 67, 
162; Le Strange, 183); the Bingél dagh (3,680 m.) 
to the south of Erzeriim; the Khoridagh (3,550 m.), 
the Ala-dagh (3,520 m.), and the Alaghéz (4,180 m.) 
which forms to the north an almost completely 
isolated massif. 

Armenia is the cradle of great rivers: the Euphrates, 
the Tigris, the Araxes and the Kurr (Kura). The 
Euphrates is formed through the confluence of two 
branches, the northern branch or Kara $a (Ar. 
Furat) and the southern branch or Murad $a (Ar. 
Arsanas) which come from the Armenian plateau; 
the Tigris is born in the border range of the South 
called the Armenian Taurus. While the system of the 
Tigris and the Euphrates irrigates the lands inclined 
towards the Persian Gulf, the Araxes (Ar. al-Rass, 
[g.v.]) which comes from the Bingél dagh, waters the 
lands turned towards the Caspian Sea and, before 
flowing into it, joins the Kurr which, with its 
parallel prolongation, the river Rion, a tributary of 
the Black Sea, separates the Caucasus sharply from 
Armenia. The Euphrates and the Araxes cut deeply 
into the Armenian plateau and these breaches 
facilitate the drainage of water with the result that 
Armenia has but a small number of lakes, Lake Van 
(1,590 m.) called in Arabic the lake of Khilat and 
Ardjish [q.v.] and the Gék Cay [q.v.] or Sevanga 
(2,000 m.) mentioned already in 1340 by al-Mustawfl, 
and several smaller lakes. 

The orographical and hydrographical systems of 
Armenia are such that the land is divided into a 
number of basins separated the one from the other 
by high mountains, a fact that helps to bring about 
the feudal disunion in which the Armenians have 
always lived, 

The climate of Armenia is very severe. The winter 
lasts regularly for eight months on the plateau, the 
short and very hot summer rarely exceeds two 
months; it ig very dry and crops have need of 
artificial irrigation. The region of the plains along 
the Araxes enjovs, however, a more favourable 
climate. The snow-line in the mountains of the 
South lies at 3,300 m., but rises to 4,000 m, in 
eastern Armenia. 


II. History. 
1. — Armenia before Islam. 


Armenia is thought to have been inhabited 
towards the 17th century B.C. by an Asiatic people, 
the Hurrites, who were neither of Semitic nor of 
Indo-European origin; this people was organised 
in the first half of the second millennium by a 
conquering Indo-European aristocracy and later 
became subject to the Hittite empire and there- 
after to the Assyrians. In the 9th century B.C. a 
people closely related to the Hurrites, the Urartians, 
also called Khaldi, established there the powerful 
kingdom of Urartu (the biblical Ararat), of which 
Lake Van formed the centre. This kingdom, which 
had to fight against the Assyrians, attained its 
apogee in the 8th century, but was destroyed 
towards the middle of the 7th century by the 
Cimmerian and Scythian wave that flowed over 
Hither Asia. During and after these changes an 
Indo-European people of the Thraco-Phrygian 
family, a branch, probably, of the Phrygians whose 
state had just been destroyed by the Cimmerians, 
came from the West and conquered Urartu. These 
new inhabitants were called Armenians by the 
Achaemenid Persians (Greek: *Apyéviot), a name of 
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which the meaning and origin are still unexplained, 
and the region became known in the course of time 
as Armenia. The Armenians, however, call them- 
selves Haik (from the name of the hero who led the 
Armenian people to the conquest) and refer to thei 
land as Hayastan. 

The Armenians, save in the time of Tigranes II 
(Tigranes the Great), have never played a dominant 
réle in Hither Asia. The reasons for this were, to a 
large degree, the feudal régime favoured by the 
geographical nature of the country and itself a 
source of internal dissensions, and also the proximity 
of powerful empires. From the time of their settlement 
in Armenia the Armenians were vassals of the Medes 
and then of the Achaemenid Persians who placed 
the land under the control of satraps. These latter, 
taking advantage of the troubles caused by the 
death of Alexander the Great, became veritable 
kings who afterwards recognised the suzerainty of 
the Seleucids. When Antiochus III was defeated by 
the Romans at Magnesia (189 B.C.), the two ‘“‘stra- 
tegi” who governed Armenia made themselves 
independent, took the title of king aud formed 
two kingdoms, the one, Artaxias, in Great Armenia 
or Armenia proper and the other, Zariadris, in 
Little Armenia (Sophene-Arzanene). Great Armenia 
fell afterwards under the suzerainty of the Arsacids. 
In the first century B.C. a descendant of Artaxias, 
Tigranes the Great, threw off the Parthian yoke, 
dethroned the king of Sophene and united all 
Armenia under his sceptre; having achieved Armenian 
unity, he established at the expense of the Parthians 
and the Seleucids a vast Armenian empire and 
played an important political rdle. After him, 
however, Armenia was reduced more and more to 
the role of a buffer state between the two empires, 
the Arsacid Parthian and the Roman, each of which 
desired to impose a king of its choice, internal 
troubles furnishing a perpetual pretext for inter- 
vention and encroachments. In general, from the 
year ‘11 A.D. down to the fall of the Arsacids in 224, 
it was, for the greater part of the time, cadets of the 
Arsacid family who ruled in Armenia, now supporting 
their relatives in their wars against Rome, and now 
accepting the Roman protectorate. When the Arsacid 
Parthians were replaced by the Sasanids, Armenia, 
continuing under the rule of Arsacid kings and 
embracing Christianity at the close of the 3rd 
century, became once more a new apple of discord 
between the two empires which in the end reached 
an agteement to share the weak vassal state. By a 
partition which took place about 390 Persia received 
the! eastern portion, four-fifths of Armenia, over 
which Khosraw III reigned with Dwin (Ar. Dabil) 
as capital, while Rome kept the western part where 
Arshak III ruled at Erzindjan. After the death of 
Arshak the Romans (Byzantines) entrusted to a 
count (comes) the administration of the land. The 
Persian part of the country or Persarmenia retained 
its national princes until 428-9 and was thereafter 
administered by a Persian marzbdn residing at Dwin. 
According to the Armenian historian Sebeos, the 
most important native source for the period extending 
from the 5th to the middle of the 7th century, the 
Persian domination never succeeded in implanting 
itself solidly in Armenia, all the more since the 
Sasinids persecuted Armenian Christianity. The 
Armenian fords (the nakhavar) availed themselves 
of évery opportunity to shake off the detested yoke 
of the fire-worshippers and in their quarrels with the 
Persian marzsbans invoked frequently the aid of 
their co-religionists in Byzantine Armenia, a proce- 
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dure that led to frontier skirmishes and at times 
to real battles. A wide breach in the community of 
interests between Armenia and Byzantium was made, 
however, in 451 by the Council of Chalcedon, the 
decisions of which were condemned by the Armenians 
at the Council of Dwin in 506. This schism, which 
was definitive despite the efforts of the Greeks to 
restore union, facilitated political relations between 
the Armenians of Persarmenia and the court of 
Ctesiphon, now become more tolerant towards 
Christianity. 

Under the emperor Maurice (582-602) the Byzan- 
tines, profiting by the troubles of the Persian empire, 
Teconquered a part of Persarmenia. Armenia now 
enjoyed a period of peace, but Khusraw II Parwiz 
(590-628) resumed in 604 against the Byzantines a 
war which was to last until 629 and was marked by 
the celebrated campaigns of Heraclius (610-41) .in 
Atropatene. 

Throughout the Sasanid period the intervention 
of the two great powers, the internal discords between 
the great families which vied with each other for 
pre-eminence and the incursions of the Khazars on 
the north-eastern frontier maintained a complete 
anarchy in the land. Armenia, ravaged and torn, 
found itself at the moment of the Muslim invasion 
in a state of weakness that did not allow it to oppose 
a strong resistance to the Arab assault. Favoured 
by this anarchy, there now developed in the region 
of Lake Van the power of the Rshtuni family which 
had for its base the island of Aghtamar in Lake Van 
and whose chief Theodore played a great réle at the 
time of the Arab invasions. 


2. — Armenia under Arab domination. 


The history of the conquest of Armenia by the 
Arabs still presents in its details many uncertainties 
and obscurities, for the information found in the 
Arab, Armenian, and Greek sources is often con- 
tradictory. The Armenian account by Bishop 
Sebeos, who speaks to us as an eye-witness of these 
memorable events, is by far the most important 
source for this period; to this account there must be 
added, as a valuable complement, the work of the 
priest Leontius which constitutes indeed for the 
years 662-770 the only notable testimony. Among 
the Arab authors the first place belongs to al- 
Baladhuri who made use to a unique degree of 
accounts drawn from the inhabitants of Armenia, 

After the conquest of Syria and the defeat of 
Persia by the Arabs, the latter began to make 
repeated irruptions into Armenia and to contend 
with the Byzantines for possession of the land. 
‘Ilyad b. Ghanim, the conqueror of Mesopotamia, 
undertook between the close of the year 19 and the 
beginning of the year 20/639-40 a first campaign in 
south-western Armenia, where he penetrated as far 
as Bitlis. Al-Baladhuri (176), al-Tabari (i, 2506) and 
Yakit (i, 206) agree on the date of this campaign, 
but differ in regard to its details. A second Arab 
attack took place, according to the accounts. of al- 
Tabari (i, 2666) and Ibn al-Athir (iii, 20-1), in the 
year 21/642. In four corps, two of which were under 
the command of Habib b. Maslama and of Salman 
b. Rabi‘a, the Muslims advanced into the frontier 
regions of north-eastern Armenia, but, driven back 
on all sides, soon had to retire from the land. Nor 
did the brief razzia carried out in the year 24/645 by 
Salman b. Rabi‘a from Adharbdydjan into the 
Armenian border territory have any more enduring 
effect: see, on this raid, al-Ya‘kibi, 180; al-Bala- 
dhuri, 198; al-Tabari, i, 2806. 
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According to the evidence of the Arab historians 
and geographers (see especially al-Ya‘kibi, 194; al- 
Baladhuri, 197-8; al-Tabari, i, 2674-5, 2806-7; Ibn 
al-Athir, iii; 65-6), the greatest invasion of Armeaia, 
the one which for the first time reduced the country 
to effective Arab control, occurred during the 
caliphate of ‘Uthm4n towards the end of 24/645-6. 
Mu‘Awiya, the governor of Syria, charged the same 
general Habib b. Maslama, who had already 
distinguished himself in the battles of Syria and 
Mesopotamia, with the conquest of Armenia. The 


general marched first against Theodosiopolis (Armen. | 


Karin, Ar. Kalikala, now Erzeriim), the capital of 
Byzantine Armenia and took the town after a 
short siege. He inflicted a heavy defeat on a great 
Byzantine army which, reinforced by Khazar and 
Alan auxiliary troops, had moved forward to stop 


him on the Euphrates. He turned next towards | 


the south-east in the direction of Lake Van and 
received the submission of the local princes of 
Aknhlat [g.v.] and Moks. Ardjish on the north-eastern 
shore of Lake Van also yielded to the Arab troaps. 
Habib then marched to besiege Dwin, the centre of 
Persarmenia, which likewise capitulated after a few 
days. He concluded a treaty of peace and guarantee 
with the town of Tiflis in return for the recognition 
of Arab suzerainty and the payment of a capitation 
tax (djizya). At the same time, Salman b. Rabi‘a 
with his army of ‘Iraki troops, subjugated Arran 
(Albania) and conquered its capital Bardha‘a. 

The Armenian tradition differs from the Arab 
tradition in the matter of dates as well as in various 
details. On one point alone, the direction given to 
the great Arab invasion, is there complete agreement 
in Sebeos and al-Baladhuri, as a comparison of 
the routes indicated in each of these authors reveals. 

According to the Armenian historians, an army 
entered Armenia in 642, penetrated to the region 
of Airarat, conquered the capital Dwin and then left 
the country by the same route, carrying off 35,000 
prisoners. In the next year the Muslims made, from 
Adharbaydjan, a new irruption into Armenia. They 
ravaged the region of Airarat and penetrated even 
into Georgia; a sharp defeat which the prince 
Theodoros Rshtuni inflicted on them compelled them, 
however, to retreat. Soon after this event the emperor 
recognised Theodoros as commander of the Armenian 
troops. Armenia, spared the Arab incursions for a 
number of years, then recognised anew the suzerainty 
of Byzantium. When the truce of three years con- 
cluded between the Arabs and Constans II, the 
successor of Heraclius, who had died in 641, came to 
an end in 653, a resumption of hostilities had to be 
expected in Armenia. In order to prevent a threa- 
tening invasion by the Arabs, Theodoros surrendered 
the land voluntarily to them and concluded with 
Mu‘awiya a treaty very favourable to the Armenians 
and which imposed on them only the recognition of 
Muslim suzerainty. In the same year, however, the 
emperor, with an army 100,000 strong, appeared in 
Armenia, where most of the local princes ranged 
themselves on his side. He brought all Armenia and 
Georgia once more under his authority without 
much trouble. Yet scarcely had Constans II left the 
country (654), having wintered at Dwin, than an 
Arab army entered the land in its turn and took 
possession of the districts on the northern shore of 
Lake Van. With the aid of these Arab forces Theo- 
doros drove the Greeks from the country once more 
and was thereafter recognised by Mu‘awiya as 
prince of Armenia, Georgia and Albania. The 
attempts of the Greeks, with an army under the 
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orders of Maurianos, to reconquer the lost provinces 
failed completely. In 655 the Arabs extended their 
domination over the whole of Armenia and the 
Greco-Armenian capital Karin (Kalikala) had also 
to open its gates to them. Two years later the Muslims 
saw themselves constrained, however, to renounce 
for the time being a possession that was ill assured. 
When, in the year 36/657, the first civil war between 
Mu‘awiya and ‘Ali broke out, the former had need 
of his army of occupation established in Armenia 
and the country, empty of troops, fell back immedi- 
ately under its old master, Byzantium. 

It transpires from the account of Sebeos that all 
these events, merged by the Arab sources in the 
great campaign of Habib in 24-25/644-646, occurred 
only after the end of the three year truce; it is on 


‘this date, too, that the information in the Chrono- 
“graphy of Theophanes is based. There is, in the 


Arab historians, no mention at all of the fact that 
Armenia, after the first Arab invasion which occurred 
in the reign of ‘Umar, had been subjected anew to 
Byzantine domination, nor of the events which 
unfolded themselves in the land during the period 
before the accession of Mu‘awiya. That Theodoros 
Rshtuni submitted voluntarily to Mu‘awiya, a fact 
attested not only by Sebeos, but also by Theophanes, 
would be incomprehensible, if, ever since the first 
invasion of the Arabs, the country had been sub- 
jected to their full authority. According to Ghazarian, 
who, in the Zettschr. fiir arm. Philol. (ii, 173-4), has 
made a close analysis of the divergences between the 
Arab and the Armenian sources, the contemporary 
account of Sebeos deserves more trust than the 
tradition of the Arabs; it is on Ghazarian that 
Miller relies (Der Islam im Morgen- und Abendland, 
i, 259-61); a different opinion is that of Thopdschian* 
(Zeitschr. fiir arm. Philol., ii, 70-1), according to 
whom there can be established in the Armenian and 
Arab historians a concordance of dates and facts 
relative to the first great Arab invasion. In the view 
of J. Laurent, L’Arménie entre Byzance et I’ Islam, 
90, 371, there were six Arab invasions between 640 
and 651. H. Manadean, Bréves Etudes, Erivan 1932 
(trans. by H. Berberian in Byzantion, xviii, 1946-8) 
has submitted the traditional data to a close criticism 
and has arrived at the conclusion that until 650 there 
were only three Arab invasions: (i) in 640, a first 
invasion through the Taron region and the capture 
of Dwin on 6 October 640; (ii) in 642-3, a second 
invasion by way of Adharbaydjan into Persarmenia; 
(iii) in 650, a third invasion carried out from 
Adharbaydjan and marked by the taking of Artsap‘* 
in the Kogovit district to the north-east of Lake Van 
on 8 August 650. 

The Arabs, who had carried off Theodoros 
Rshtuni in 655 to Damascus, where he died in 656, 
had set in his place at the head of Armenia Hamazasp 
Mamikonian, a member of a rival family, the fiefs 
of which extended from the Taron to Dwin. Mami- 
konian took, however, the side of Byzantium and 
was nominated by Constans II to the command of 
the country in 657-8. The Byzantine domination did 
not last long. Mu‘awiya, after he had come to power 
(41/661), wrote to the people of Armenia, inviting 
them to recognise anew the Arab sovereignty and 
to pay tribute, and the Armenian princes dared not 
oppose this demand. According to the Armenian 
sources, members of the most notable families (the 
Mamikonians, the Bagratuni or Bagratids) assumed 
the government of the land under the first Umayyads 
down to ‘Abd al-Malik. The Arab historians, on the 
other hand, describe Armenia as being under the 
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administration of Muslim governors since the 
conquest of Habib (see al-Ya‘kibi, al-Baladhuri, 
al-Jabari for the period extending from ‘Uthm4n to 
the ‘Abbasid al-Muntasir, and the list of governors 
in Ghazarian, op. cit., 177-82, Laurent, op. cit., 336- 
47, R. Vasmer, Chronology of the governors of Armenia 
under the first ‘Abbasids, in Memoirs of the College 
of Orientalists, Leningrad 1925, i, 381 ff., in Russian). 

The first century of Arab domination in Armenia 
was, despite the destructive wars, an era of national 
and literary efflorescence for the country. And yet 
Muslim rule, in the time of the Umayyads and still 
Jess in the time of the ‘Abbasids, under whom the 
hand of the Arab governors weighed heavily on 
Armenia, was not able to implant itself solidly in 
the land. Disturbances and rebellions were therefore 
frequent. The greatest and most dangerous insur- 
rection against the Arab yoke occurred in the reign 
of al-Mutawakkil. The Caliph sent his most skilful 
general, the Turk Bugha the Elder, with a strong 
army which, after sanguinary and desperate battles 
in the year 237-8/851-2, succeeded in overcoming the 
rebellion. The entire nobility was then carried off 
into captivity. Al-Mutawakkil renounced his hostile 
policy only when he had need of his troops to fight 
the ‘Byzantines and in order to prevent a new 
uprising fomented by the latter. He therefore freed 
the captive nakharar and recognised (247/861-2) as 
the chief prince of Armenia the Bagratid Ashot (Ar. 
Ashit) who had already rendered to the Arab cause 
Most important services. During the twenty-five 
years of his rule as the prince of princes Ashot won 
the affection of all his subjects as well as that of 
the local lords to such a degree that, on the request 
of these latter, the Caliph al-Mu‘tamid conferred on 
him in 273/886-7 the title of king. He received the 
same distinction from the emperor, who concluded 
with him at the same time a treaty of alliance. The 
relations of Ashot with the Caliph were never 
troubled; he paid his tribute regularly, but admi- 
nistered and governed his possessions in his own 
fashion; the native princes likewise acquired during 
his reign an almost independent status. 

After the death of Ashot (862-90) there reigned his 
eldest son, Smbat I (Ar. Sambat), a man indeed of 
heroic character, but one who was in no wise capable 
of withstanding his external foes, the Shaybanids 
of Diyar Bakr and the Sadjids of Adharbaydjan. He 
was unsuccessful in his conflict with the Shaybdnids. 
Nevertheless, a little later in 286/899 the inter- 
vention of the Caliph al-Mu‘tadid brought to an end 
the Shaybanid domination and delivered the Arme- 
nian provinces from these invaders. The Sdadjid 
Afshin, however, in his thrust towards the west and 
the north menaced Armenia unceasingly. The 
situation of Smbat became still more difficult in 
the time of the astute Yisuf, the brother and 
successor of Afshin (d. 288/go1). Ydsuf understood 
that above all else he must draw to his side the 
Ardzruni family which had become, since the reign 
of Ashot I, the most powerful princely house next 
to that of the Bagratids. About 909 he even conferred 
the royal crown on the head of this family, Gagik, 
the! lord of Vaspurakan, a distinction that the 
Caliph al-Muktadir renewed in 304/916 and 306/919. 

Yiisuf, from the year g1o, ravaged Armenia in 
the course of his expeditions and at length, in the 
fortress of Kapoit, besieged Smbat, now abandoned 
by all the princes. In 913 (according to Adontz in 
911) the king of Armenia surrendered to his adver- 
sary, who, after having inflicted on him a year of 
imprisonment, had him put to death by cruel 
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tortures (914; according to Adontz g12). Anarchy 
ensued in Armenia after the fall of Smbat I. His 
vigorous son, Ashot II, the ‘Iron King” (915-29), 
succeeded in recovering the throne with the support 
of Byzantine arms; he was at first thwarted by 
Yisuf who raised against him one of his cousins, but 
Yisuf, seeing that Ashot was getting the better of 
his foes, granted him recognition and sent him a 
Toyal crown (about 917). After the capture of Yisuf, 
who had risen in revolt, by the troops of the Caliph 
in 919, his successor Sbuk (Subuk) allied himself 
with Ashot ITI in order to drive out the Caliph’s 
forces and bestowed on him the title of Shahanshah, 
a title which recognised as belonging to Ashot 
suzerainty over the principalities of Vaspurakan, 
Iberia, Georgia and other regions. Ashot II raised the 
Bagratid power to its apogee and ruled over the 
greatest part of central and northern Armenia 
where Smbat had already considerably enlarged the 
territory of this family. His reign ended in tran- 
quillity after a reconciliation of the Armenian 
princes and the nominal recognition of his supremacy 
by his rivals, notably the Ardzruni. Dwin, however, 
Temained in the hands of Yisuf’s lieutenant. 

In southern Armenia the Ardzruni (see above) 
tuled over a less extensive territory (Vaspurakan, 
with Van as the capital). Apart from these two great 
kingdoms there still existed a series of smaller 
principalities which for the most part recognised 
only nominally the suzerainty of the Bagratids. 
Moreover, in the south, in the region of the Apahunik 
and Lake Van, there were several Arab emirates, 
independent but isolated from the Caliphate. The 
history of Armenia is not therefore conterminous 
with that of the Bagratids. 

Throughout the entire reign of Ashot II and for 
much of the reign of his successor Abas (929-53) the 
war between Byzantium and the Arabs continued 
without interruption and was at times fought out 
in Armenia. The Greeks operated in northern 
Armenia as well as in southern Armenia against the 
Armeno-Arab emirates of Lake Van which, according 
to the Byzantine sources, were compelled to submit 
to the emperor Romanus Lecapenus (919-44). The 
last Sadjid amirs of Adharbaydjan retained hardly 
any influence in Armenia. The Hamdanids, who were 
the masters of Diyar Bakr, bordering on Armenia, 
and were in constant war against the Byzantines, 
succeeded for a time in exacting from all Armenia 
(according to the historians Ibn Zafir and Ibn al- 
Azrak) a recognition of their sovereignty and 
established a more effective dominion over the 
Armeno-Arab emirates in the region of Lake Van. 
These emirates later recognized the suzerainty of 
Badh, the founder of the Marwanid dynasty {g.v.] 
of Diyar Bakr, and of his successors. 

After the Hamd§anids, it was the MusAfirids (q.v.] 
of Adharbaydjan who exacted from the princes of 
Armenia a recognition of their suzerainty, imposed 
tribute on them (see Ibn Hawkal?, 354, for the year 
955-6) and became the masters of Dwin. 

Ashot III (952-77) transferred the official capital 
of the Bagratid kingdom to the little fortress of Ani 
{g.v.] which he and his successor Smbat II, by 
erecting there magnificent buildings, transformed 


-into a pear] of the Orient. It is during his reign that 


the territory of Kars was raised to the rank of a 
kingdom for the benefit of a prince of the Bagratid 
house and that Byzantium, moreover, in 968 
annexed the region of Taron, the fief of another 
Bagratid. 
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Smbat II (977-89) and his brother Gagik I {ggo- 
1020) ruled with vigour and success but, in con- 
Sequence of a ridiculous family policy, became 
involved in almost continual strife with the neigh- 
bouring Christian principatities; they were also in 
conflict with the neighbouring Muslim amirs who in 
turn took possession of Dwin, imposed tribute on 
the Armenians and were at times invited by the 
Armenians themselves to intervene in their quarrels. 
Thus the Bagratid of Kars called in a Mus§afirid 
amir against Smbat. In 987-8 Smbat had to recognise 
the authority of the Rawwadid prince of Adhar- 
baydjan, the successor of the Musafirids, and to 
pay him the tribute due in former years. 

In the conflict against the Rawwadid Mamlan 
concerning the other emirates of southern Armenia 
Gagik allied himself with Davit‘ of Taik‘ who was 
the master of a great part of Iberia (Georgia) and, 
about 993, had seized Malazgerd from the Marwanid 
prince of Diyar Bakr. Mamlan was twice defeated, 
the second time decisively, in 998, at Tsumb near 
Ardjish, and to take refuge in that place. 

The emperor Basil II (976-1026) aimed, however, 
at gaining possession of all the Armenian principa- 
lities. Having succeeded in obtaining from Davit‘ of 
Taik‘, in 990, the promise that he would cede to him 
his territories after his death, the emperor annexed 
Taik* and also Malazgerd in roor after the death 
of Davit*. Following the death of Gagik I, troubles 
arose in the Bagratid kingdom owing-to the com- 
petition for the throne between his sons, Johannes- 
Smbat and Ashot IV, the younger brother, to the 
intervention of the king of Georgia and the king of 
Vaspurakan in this matter, and to the first Saldjakid 
incursions. Basil I] took advantage of these events 
and succeeded, partly through annexation and 
partly through mediation between the princes, in 
extending his authority over Armenia. Senek‘erim, 
the last Ardzruni, abandoned Vaspurakan to By- 
zantium in 1021 through fear of a threatening 
Turkish assault and received in exchange the region 
of Sebasteia (Sivas), to which were added other 
territories in Cappadocia (Caesarea, Tzamandos). 
The Muslim amirates of Lake Van (Akhlat, Ardjish, 
Berkri) were annexed between 1023 and 1034. King 
Johannes of Ani, intimidated and seeing his lands 
encircled by Byzantium, proclaimed the emperor his 
heir, retaining temporary possession of Ani until his 
death. On the death of Ashot IV (1040), which was 
soon followed by that of Johannes (1041), with 
whom he shared possession of the Bagratid realm, 
the emperor Michael IV resolved at last to incor- 
porate Armenia wholly within his empire, but his 
army was defeated and the son of Ashot IV, Gagik II, 
then only 17 years old, was proclaimed king by the 
Armenian nobles (1042). As soon, however, as 
Constantine Monomachos had ascended the throne, 
he decided to annex Ani and, in order to weaken 
Gagik, did not hesitate to launch against him the 
amir of Dwin, Aba ’l-Asw4r, of the dynasty of the 
Shaddadids of Gandja (see SHADDAD, BANG). Taken 
between two fires, Gagik allowed himself to be 
drawn to Constantinople and was obliged to cede 
Ani (1045). He received in recompense lands in 
Cappadocia in the themes of Charsianon and Ly- 
kandos. Thereafter the greater part of Armenia was 
governed directly by Byzantium and the discontent 
provoked by the centralising policy of the empire and 
the favours granted to the Chalcedonian clergy ex- 
plain in part the success of the Saldjakids in Armenia. 

The Bagratid kingdom of Kars was only annexed 
by Byzantium in 1064 after the Saldjakid invasion; 
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the last king Gagik-Abas surrendered it to the 
emperor Constantine X Ducas, who indemnified 
him with estates in Cappadocia. 

Thus, following their kings, an important part of 
the Armenian people settled down in the territories 
of the Byzantine empire. Armenians, however, had 
long been found outside Armenia. It is well known 
that they furnished Byzantium with soldiers and a 
number of generals and even emperors. It was 
Armenians who, under the famous Melias (Arm, 
Mleh), colonised the regions of Lykandos, Tzamandos, 
Larissa and Symposion, when, at the beginning of 
the roth century, Byzantium decided to reoccupy 
these territories of Cappadocia which had ‘been 
devastated by the Arab raids, and who assured the 
defence of these lands and at the same time won 
renown in the Arab-Byzantine wars. There were 
Armenians, too, in the Muslim territories, serving 
the Caliphs, but converted to Islam, like the cele- 
brated amir ‘Ali al-Armani who died in 863, not long 
after he had been named governor of Armenia and 
Adharbaydjan. Armenians were also to be found in 
Egypt in the army of the Tildanids. It is above all 
in Byzantine territory, however, that the immi- 
gration was important and contributed, in the 
second part of the roth century to the repopulation 
of the lands in Cilicia and northern Syria recon- 
quered by Byzantium and evacuated by the Muslim 
inhabitants. The geographer Mukaddasi (BGA _ iii, 
189) states that in his time the Amanus was peopled 
with Armenians. Asoghik tells us that under the 
pontificate of Khatik I (972-92) there were Armenian 
bishops at Antioch and Tarsus. During the course 
of the 11th century the réle of the Armenians in 
these regions (Cappadocia, Commagene, northern 
Syria and even Mesopotamia, e.g., at Edessa) was 
considerable; numerous Armenian officers acted as 
governors of towns for Byzantium and, profiting 
from the troubles caused by the first Saldjakid 
invasions, founded Armenian principalities (see 
Arman). During the same period Armenians were to 
be found with the Fatimids of Egypt. Following the 
Armenian Badr al-Djamali [¢.v.] who, after being a 
slave, had become commander of the Egyptian 
troops in Syria and then rose to the rank of wazir at 
Cairo (1073/94), there entered into Egypt, first, the 
Armenians with whom he had already surrounded 
himself, and later all those whom he summoned 
there and who took service in the army and even 
in the administration. These Armenians furnished 
to the Fatimid Caliphate a number of wazirs, of 
whom one, Bahram [q.v.] remained a Christian. The 
introduction into Egypt of an important Armenian 
population led to the creation of numerous Armenian 
monasteries and churches and also of an Armenian 
catholicosate. The Armenians were regarded with 
favour by some of the Fatimid Caliphs. See on this 
subject M. Canard, Un vtzir chrétien a& Véboque 
fatimite, in AIEO, Algiers, xii (1954) and Notes sur 
les Arméniens en Egypte a Vépoque fatimite. ibid., 
xiii (1955). Cf. J. Laurent, Byzance et les Turcs Seld- 
joucides dans l’Asie Occidentale jusqu’en 1081, in 
Annales del’ Est, 28th year, fasc. 2, Paris, 1914 (1919). 

(M. CANARD). 


II(b). The Armenians under the Turks and the 
Mongols. 


While these last events were taking place, the 
Turkomians, before long led by the Saldjakid dynasty, 
were conquering Muslim Iran as for as the Armeno- 
Byzantine borders. Although this thrust was 
probably not, as is sometimes alleged, the cause of 
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the first losses of Armenian territory to Byzantium 
(JA. 1954, 275-9 and 1956, 129-34) it never- 
theless constituted a tragic threat to the Armenians 
in the middle of the 5th/11th century. After a 
period of Turkom4n ravages, the battle of Manaz- 
gird (1071) [see MALAZGERD] marked the end of 
Byzantine supremacy, and the Turkom§ans settled 
in Armenia, Cappadocia and throughout most of 
Asia Minor. The Armenian territories on the borders 
of Agharbaydjan were incorporated in the Saldjakid 
empire, while those in the centre and west took shape 
as different principalities: that of Akhlat [g.v.], 
founded by a Saldjikid officer and vassal, Sukman 
al-Kutbi, who assumed the ambitious title of Skah-i 
Arman; that of Ani [q.v.], assigned by the Saldjikids 
to a branch of the former Kurdish dynasty of Arran, 
the Shaddadids (V. Minorsky, Studies in Caucasian 
History, 1953, 79-106); and finally the autonomous 
Turkoman states of the Saltukids at Erzerum and 
the Mangudjakids at Erzindjan, while the Danish- 
mandids of Cappadocia and the Saldjikids of 
Anatolia and the Taurus contended for possession of 
Malatya, and Diyar Bakr was eventually absorbed 
by the Artukids. The position changed at the 
beginning of the 7th/13th century, when the greater 
part of Diyar Bakr and the principality of Akhlat 
were annexed by the Ayyibids of Egypt and Syria; 
later, following the temporary invasion of Armenia 
and Asia Minor by the Kh*4rizmians, the principa- 
lities of Erzindjan and Erzerum, together with that 
of Akhlat, were incorporated, as the Danishmandid 
territories had been earlier, in the united and powerful 
Saldjikid state of Asia Minor. In the regions of 
Arran and Ani however, the Armenians again became, 
if not independent, at least subjects of a Christian 
state (but of a different Church), as a result of 
Georgian expansion at the expense of the Atabeks of 
Adharbaydjan and the Shaddadids. 

Although some Armenians had made agreements 
with the invaders, and most in any case had tried to 
come to terms with them, the devastation caused in 
the early stages had accentuated and increased the 
emigration which had been set in motion by 
Byzantine policy, and which now took the direction 
of the Taurus Mountains and the Cilician plain. For 
a time, after Manazgird, all the territories from the 
Cilician Taurus to Malatya, including Edessa and 
Antioch, were reunited under the control of a former 
Armeno-Byzantine general, Philaretes, whose descen- 
dants still maintained their position in the Taurus 
at Edessa and Malatya, under Turkish suzerainty, at 
the time of the arrival of the Crusaders. The 
Armenian populations of the Syro-Euphrates borders 
were then incorporated in the free states of Antioch 
and Edessa, but, in Cilicia, a national dynasty, that 
of the Rupenians, gradually achieved freedom; its 
rise, sanctioned in 1198 by the recognition of the 
royal title of Leo the Great, attracted so many 
Armenians that the area could with justice be 
referred to as a ‘‘Little Armenia’. We are not 
required here to follow its history, but only to draw 
attention to the fact that the struggle against his 
neighbours and hostile factions impelled Prince 
Mleh temporarily (from 1170 to 1174) to become a 
Muslim in order to obtain the protection of Nir 
al-Din [q.v.], and that for a longer period, in the 
7th/13th century, under the new Hethumian dynasty, 
the kingdom had to wage hard battles against the 
Sakijjikids of Asia Minor, to whom they were obliged 
at intervals to pay a vague allegiance (cf. a treatise 
by P. Bedoukian in course of publication for the 
Amer. Numismatic Society). 


Nevertheless, once the initial devastation was 
over, and stable states had been organised, the lot 
of the Armenians under Muslim domination was no 
worse than it had been under earlier Muslim régimes. 
Quite apart from Malikshah, whose generosity the 
Armenian historians are unanimous in praising, it 
is difficult to see major difficulties occurring in the 
principalities of Asia Minor, where there remained an 
ecclesiastical organisation, monasteries, some cultural 
activity (cf. for example S. Der Nersessian, Armenia 
and the Byzantine Empire, Harvard 1947, 133), 
and large Armenian towns, such as Erzindjan and 
Erzerum. The only dramatic events which occurred 
were due to special causes. There was first of all, 
about 1180, the massacre of the Armenians of 
Djabal Sassiin, as a result of the disorders among 
the almost autonomous Turkomdns and Kurds of 
that region, and especially, the massacre of part of 
the Christian population of Edessa, at the time of the 
recapture of the city from the Franks by Zangi in 
1144 and Nir al-Din in 1146. 

Fundamentally, in fact, it was not for religious but 
political reasons that the Armenians at different 
times suffered at the hands of their Muslim masters. 
Despite some friction, the Armenians of the west 
generally acted as ‘‘accomplices” of the Franks. 
This was the reason, moreover, for the frequent 
disputes in the Armenian Church, especially between 
the Armenians of the Muslim States of Great 
Armenia, who were primarily concerned not to incur 
the ill-will of their masters, and those of Cilicia, who 
were drawn more towards the Latin world; and it 
was similarly the attitude of the Armenians to the 
Mongol invasion which determined the reactions of 
the Muslim powers towards them. 

The establishment of the Mongol empire heralded 
profound changes in the conditions of life in the 
different religious communities of the Near East. In 
the Muslim states conquered by them, the Mongols 
usually relied on the support of the religious mino- 
tities, Christians in particular. Favourably impressed 
by the news received from his eastern co-religionists, 
Hethum I acted as the precursor of the Mongols on 
the shores of the Mediterranean, against the Muslims. 
of Syria and Asia Minor. But this action of the Ar- 
menians in itself provoked the wrath of the Muslims, 
with the result that, when the Mamliks of Egypt took 
the offensive against the Mongols, the Cilician 
kingdom was one of their principal targets. The 
break-up of the Mongol empire in the 8th/14th 
century left the Armenians defenceless, and the 
capital of the Cilician kingdom, Sis, succumbed in 
1375. The seat of the Katholikos was moved back to 
Etchmiadzin, near the Araxes, in the gth/r5th 
century. 

In Great Armenia, however, the situation was not 
favourable for long. About 1300, the Mongols 
became Muslims, and, although their toleration was. 
not affected, all the same there was no longer any 
question of special protection. Moreover, Mongol rule 
had increased in Armenia the size of the nomad 
element, primarily Turkoman, which inflicted great 
injury on the peasants, for the most part Armenians. 
Later Great Armenia, in common with all its neigh- 
bours, experienced the savage assault of Timir, and 
the establishment in the gth/15th century of a stable 
and well-organised principality under the Turkoman 
dynasty of the Ak-Koyunlu [¢.v.] was not sufficient 
to restore the former strength of the Armenian 
community; again many Armenians emigrated, this 
time mainly to the regions north of the Black Sea. 
The wars between the Ottomans and the Safawids 
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were still to be fought on Armenian soil, and part of 
the Armenians of Adharbaydjan were later deported 
as a military security measure to Isfahan and 
elsewhere. Semi-autonomous seigniories survived, 
with varying fortunes, in the mountains of Karabagh, 
to the north of Adharbaydijan, but came to an end 
in the 18th century. 

Bibliography: (in addition to the general 
works): the general sources, in all languages, for 
the history of the Near East from the 11th to the 
15th century will not be enumerated here; a study 
of these will be found, with regard to the period 
of the Crusades, in Syrie du Nord mentioned below, 
I-100; special attention will be drawn here to the 
not inconsiderable number of 12th and 13th 
century Armenian historians, especially Matthew 
of Edessa and the anonymous “Royal Historian” 
used in the works of Alishan mentioned below (an 
edition of the text has been prepared by Skinner), 
and to the historians of Great Armenia at the time 
of the Mongol conquest; in connexion with the 
latter, the History of the Nations of the Archers, for 
long attributed to Malachi the Monk, has been 
restored by its editor-translators R. P. Blake and 
R. N. Frye (Harvard Journal of Asiatic Studies, 
xii, 1949) to its real author Gregory of Akanc). 
For the last two centuries of the Middle Ages, only 
one noteworthy Armenian chronicle exists, that of 
Thomas of Medzoph, part of which has been made 
accessible in French by F. Néve, Exposé des 
guerres de Tamerlan etc., Brussels 1860; for the 
Safawid period, Arakel of Tabriz, trans. by M. F. 
Brosset, Collection d@’ Auteurs arméniens, i. 

Modern works: J. Laurent, Byzance et les Turcs 
Seldjoucides, 1920; Cl. Cahen, .La premiere péné- 
tration turque en Anatolie, Byzantion 1948; idem, 
La Syrie du Nord @ V’époque des Crotsades, 1940; 
the histories of the Crusades of de Grousset, 
Runciman, and the syndicated History of the 
Crusades of Philadelphia; L. Alishan, Sissouan, 
French trans., Venice 1899; the Introduction by 
Dulaurier to Recueil des Historiens des Croisades, 
Historiens arméniens i. Among other special 
studies of recent date, O. Turan, Les Seldjouctdes 
et leurs sujets non-musulmans, in Studia Islamica, 
i, 1953. (CL. CAHEN) 


II(c) Ottoman Armenia. 


The Ottomans conquered western Armenia in the 
last decade of the 14th century, under Bayezid I, 
and eastern Armenia in the following two centuries 
under Mehemmed II and Selim I. They eventually 
became masters of the whole of Armenia, Great and 
Little (separated grosso modo by the upper reaches 
of the Euphrates), except the Khanate of Erivan 
(or rather Erevan), in Persian and Turkish Revan, 
a region containing the patriarchal seat of E¢miadzin 
(in Turkish Ué Kilise) and relics of the ancient 
capitals of the Kings of Armenia. This region, 
situated in Transcaucasia on the middle Araxes, for 
long disputed by Turks and Persians, was ceded by 
the treaty of Tiirkmen-Cay (1 February 1828) to the 
Russians, who have since created from it the Soviet 
Federal Republic of Armenia. In the south of this 
region is situated Mt. Ararat (in Turkish Aghri Dagh, 
in Armenian Masis), on which western expeditions 
periodically seek and claim to discover the wreckage 
of Noah’s Ark. It is the point where the Turkish, 
Persian and Russian frontiers meet. 

The province of Kars on the other hand, ceded to 
the Russians in 1878, was recovered by Turkey in 
1918. 
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Ottoman administrative terminology—especially 
with respect to the programmes of reforms prom- 
ised to the European Powers—adopted the term 
wilaydt-+ sitte’“the six provinces (scil., populated 
by Armenians)”: viz., Van, Bitlis (alternating with 
Mush), Erzerum, Harput, Sivas and Diyarbekir. No 
account was taken by this convention of the sandjak 
of Marash, forming part of the former wildyet of 
Aleppo, or of the former wildyet of Adana (Cilicia 
or Little Armenia in the strict sense of the term). 

Turkish domination did not result in the assimilat- 
ion of the Armenians, who were preserved by the 
difference of religion. Many Armenians, especially 
among the men and the Catholics, adopted Turkish 
as their second, or even as their first language. 

After the capture of Constantinople an important 
change occurred in the life of the Armenian com- 
munity. Up to 1453 it had at its head three patriarchs 
or katoghikos (katholikos): (1) the patriarch of 
Etémiadzin, restored to this monastery since 1441; 
(2) the patriarch of Sis (now Kozan) in Cilicia, who 
had resided in this town since 1292 and did not 
recognise (1); (3) the patriarch of Aghtamar, (a small 
island in the Lake Van), since 1113. The Armenian 
bishop of Jerusalem also bore the title and ornaments 
of a patriarch. 

After the conquest of Byzantium, Mehemmed II, 
true to his political views, summoned to Istanbul the 
Armenian bishop of Brusa, Joachim, and made him 
a patriarch with the same prerogatives the patriarch 
of the Greek Orthodox Church. In this way the 
Armenian “nation” (Turkish millet) was formed. A 
council of the clergy and a council of the laity 
assisted the patriarch who was elected from the 
“prelates” superior to the ordinary bishops and 
called markhassa, properly “saint priest” (from the 
Syriac markassa; the etymology through the Turko- 
Arabic murakhkhasa must be rejected). The residence 
of the patriarch of Constantinople is in the Kum 
Kapu quarter. 

From then on on a better footing, the Armenians 
succeeded in occupying an important position in 
Turkey, notably as bankers (sarra/, properly ‘“‘money-. 
changers”). Ubicini (Lettres sur la Turquie, 1854, ii, 
311-14) gives interesting details about the position 
of genuine strength which they had achieved in 
their dealings with the provincial pashas and the 
Ottoman government in general. They were alsc 
merchants (often cloth merchants) and active carave 
leaders who maintained connexions between Istanbw, 
Moldavia, Poland (Lemberg, Lwéw), Nuremburg, 
Bruges and Antwerp. As artisans they were archi- 
tects, house-painters, manufacturers of silk stuffs 
and gunpowder, and printers (Armenian printing- 
press at Istanbul in 1679). Like the Jews they were 
exempt from military service until the revolution of 
the Young Turks. 

The most important events in the history of 
Ottoman Armenia are: 

1) The religious schism, which resulted in the 
formation of a (Uniate) Catholic Community and 
internal persecution (Protestant propaganda played 
a less important part); 

2) The revolutionary activity; 

3) The repression and massacres. 

Roman propaganda had been sporadically effective 
in Armenia since the 12th century. It was resumed by 
the oecumenical council of Florence (1438-45) and, in 
1587, by the famous Pope Sixtus Quintus, among 
the Armenians of Syria, but found its greatest driving 
force in Mechitar (born at Sivas in 1675, died Venice 
1749). Converted to Catholicism by the. Jesuits, he 
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succeeded in founding a remarkable order which bore 
his name. The Republic of Venice ceded in 1717 to the 
Mechitarists the small island of Saint-Lazare, near 
Lido, where their monastery was installed in an old 
leper hospital. After the death of Mechitar a schism 
occurred, and a certain number of clergy retired to 
Trieste and then to Vienna (1810). There was also 
a subsidiary branch of the order at Padua which, 
transferred to Paris, continued to exist there for 
twenty years. The Mechitarists possessed rich 
libraries (numerous oriental MSS.), and printing- 
presses; from these they published historical and 
philological works which gave a place to Turkish as 
well as Armenian studies. 

Even during the lifetime of Mechitar the over- 
zealousness of Catholic propaganda, which was 
gaining ground in the richest and most enlightened 
section of the Armenian community, provoked a 
lively reaction among the patriarchs of the Gregorian 
persuasion. The latter were supported by the Ottoman 
government, which regarded with disfavour these 
“Frankish plots’’. : 

There were martyrs among the Armenian Catholics 
who’ refused to abjure their faith, as in the case of 
Der Gomidas or Don Cosme and two of his followers 
(1707). He was the grandfather of Cosme Comidas of 
Carbognano, an interpreter at the Spanish embassy 
and author of a Turkish grammar in Italian (Rome, 
1794). The Catholics suffered further presecutions in 
1759, and even during the reign of the reforming 
Sultan Mahmid II, in 1815 and 1828. 

They found allies, on the other hand, in the French 
ambassadors and the Jesuits. Thus the imprudent 
M. de Ferriol secured from the Porte the banishment 
of the patriarch Avedis, who was hostile to the 
Catholics, after which the latter was abducted and 
incarcerated in the Bastille. He died in 1711 at Paris 
in the house of Francois Pétis de la Croix. The 
Jesuits at the same period secured the closure of the 
Armenian printing-press. 

In 1830 General Guilleminot, who also was a 
French ambassador, secured for the Catholics a 
separate ecclesiastical organisation, and in 1866 
Mgr. Hassun, already patriarchal vicar of Constan- 
tinople, assumed the title of Catholic-Armenian 
Patriarch of Cilicia for all the Ottoman empire. 

To what cause are the Armenian revolts to be 
attributed? Certainly not to utilitarian considerat- 
ions. ‘The Armenians”, wrote the impartial Ubicini 
(op. cit. ii, 347), ‘are of all the nations subject to the 
Porte, the one which has most interests in common 
with the Turks and is the most directly interested in 
preserving them’. See also Victor Bérard, La 
Politique du Sultan (Abdulhamid H), 1897, 149. In 
the official texts, and when compared with the 
Greeks and Macedonians, the Armenians were 
termed millet-i sddika, ‘‘the loyal nation”. 

The causes of Armenian discontent were as follows: 

1) The vexatious and troublesome behaviour of, 
and the acts of brigandage committed by, the 
Kurdish and Circassian immigrants. 

2) The negligence, exactions and extortions of 
Ottoman officials. 

3) Russian incitement, 
onwards. 

4) A keen love of independence in a generally 
courageous people which prides itself on being one 
of the most ancient known, and which still looks 
back nostalgically to the short periods during which 
it succeeded in maintaining its autonomy. Certain 
districts even succeeded in remaining virtually in- 
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independent; for example the unconquerable moun- 
taineers of Zeytun (now Siileymanli, in the present 
wilayet of Maras), Hacin (now Saimbeyli, in the 
present wildyet of Seyhan) and Sasun (Kabilcoz, in 
the present wildyet of Siirt). 

5) The activities of the revolutionary committees, 
sometimes particularly audacious, as in the case of 
the armed attack in broad daylight by 24 Armenians, 
and the siege of the Ottoman Bank at Galata 
(26 August 1896). The extremist or terrorist revo- 
lutionaries were called Tashnaksutyun. There existed 
a more moderate committee, the Hinéak, formed in 
1867 at Paris by Avedis Nazarbek, an Armenian 
from the Caucasus. 

All these factors served as reason or excuse for a 
violent campaign of repression which took the form 
of mass deportations or massacres. With the con- 
nivance or at the instance of the authorities there 
occurred, among a people who were by nature 
kindly and even chivalrous, a long and contagious 
outburst of religious fanaticism and racial hatred. 
The calvary of the Armenians in Turkey began with 
the Erzerum affair (25 February 1890), went through 
numerous crises, notably in 1895-6 and in 1909 
(Adana), and reached its culmination during the 
First World War, in 1915, during the systematic 
suppression of the Armenians organised by the 
government of the Young Turks. 

Armeno-Turkish war of 1920. — After the collapse 
in 1917 of the Bolshevised Russian front, which in 
Turkey passed to the west of Trebizond and Erzincan, 
it was in the main the Armenian corps formed by the 
government of Transcaucasia which had to contain 
the Turkish counter-thrust. It was defeated and 
driven from Turkish territory (Turkey concluded the 
treaty of Batum with the Armenian Republic on 4 
June 1918). In 1920 Mustafa Kemal Pasha, in order 
to put an end to a state of undeclared war, appcinted 
General K4zim Karabekir Pasha, commanding the 
15th army corps, to the command of the north-east 
front. The troops of the ‘‘United Armenian Repub- 
lic’ of Tashnakist allegiance, were again defeated, 
and the treaty of Alexandropclis (in Turkish Giimrii, 
now Leninakan' of 2 December 1920 confirmed the 
gains won by the Turks, the most important of which 
was the recovery of Kars. 

Bibliography: As far as is known, no works 
specially devoted to Turkish Armenia exist in any 
western language (the works in Armenian are not 
accessible to me). Such information as exists, often 
bearing the imprint of a strongly partisan bias, is 
to be gleaned here and there in the general works 
on Turkey. The following should be mentioned: 
Amédée Jaubert, Voy. en Arm. et en Perse, 1821; 
Comte de Cholet, Arm., Kurdistan ef Mésopotamie, 
1892; André Mandelstamm, La Soc. des Nations et 
les Puissances devant le probléme armén., 194%; 
Aghasi, Zeitoun depuis les orig. jusqu’a Ving - 
rection de 1895, translation by Archag Tchobaniah, 
preface by Victor Bérard, 1897.—There #% a 
copious bibliography on the massacres: The 
following only will be mentioned: Le traitement 
des Armén, dans Vv Emp, Olt. (1915-1916), extracts 
from the ‘Blue Book” with a preface by Vis- 
count Bryce, 1916; René Pinon, La suppression 
des Armén., 1916, Les massacres @’Arménie; 
témoignages des victimes, preface by G. Clemenceau, 
1896; Khafirat-i Sadr-i esbak Kamil pasha, Istanbul 


1329/1911, 2nd ed, 184 ff.; Sa‘id paskanin 

Kamil pasha Khdatirdtina Djewdblari, Istanbul 

1327/1909, 78 ff. (J. Deny) 
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Ill. Division, Administration, Population, Com- 


merce, Natural Products and Industry. 

Division. 

Since the size of Armenia, in its territorial de- 
limitation, has varied much in the course of the 
centuries, the regions into which the lands designated 
under this name were divided have not always been 
the same. In ancient times the Armenians (see the 
Geogr. of the Pseudo-Moses Xorenagi, 606) separated 
the land into two unequal sections: Mez-Haik 
(Armenia major) and Pokr-Haik (Armenia minor). 
Great Armenia, i.e., Armenia proper, extended from 
the Euphrates in the west to the neighbourhood of 
the Kur in the east and was divided into 15 provinces; 
Little Armenia ran from the Euphrates to the 
sources of the Halys. The Arabs also were acquainted 
with this twofold division (see, e.g., Yakut, i, 220, 13). 
Yet, in contradistinction to the Armenians, the 
Romans and the Byzantines, they extended the 
name Arminiya to the whole of the land situated 
between the Kur and the Caspian, i.e., to Djurzan 
(Georgia, Iberia), Arran (Albania) and the mount- 
ainous regions of the Caucasus as far as the pass of 
Darband (Bab al-Abw4b), the reason being that the 
history of this country, especially in the struggle 
against the Muslims, reveals itself as closely linked 
with that of Armenia. By Arminiya al-Kubra, 
“Great Armenia’, the Arabs (see Yakut, ibid.) 
understood particularly the districts which have 
Khilat (Akhlat, (g.v.]) as their centre, whereas they 
applied the name Arminiya al-Sughra, ‘Little 
Armenia’’, to the region of Tiflis (i.e., to Georgia). 
Ibn Hawkal (ed. De Goeje, 295) was acquainted 
with yet another division of Armenia proper (ex- 
cluding Albania and Iberia) into Inner (Arminiya 
dakhila) and Outer (Arminiya kharidja); to the 
former belonged the districts of Dabil (J)win), 
Nashawa (Nakhtawan) and Kalikala, later Arzan 
al-Raim (Karin) and to the latter the region of Lake 
Van (Berkri, Akhlat, Ardjish, Wastan, etc.). 

Apart from this division there existed also another 
of ancient date which was adopted by the Byzantines 
(partition of Justinian in 536) and which, with the 
changes introduced by Maurice (591), remained in 
force until the Arab invasion. This system (Armenia 
prima, secunda, tertia, quarta) was also taken over 
by the Arabs; but, in the classification of the various 
districts among these four groups, the Arabs deviate 
so markedly from their predecessors that the ex- 
planation of this divergence can only be found by 
supposing a new distribution of districts to have 
occurred after the conquest. The data given by the 
Arab historians and geographers differ, moreover, 
greatly among themselves. Here, in essentials, is a 
table of the Arab division: (1) Armenia I: Arran 
(Albania) with the capital Bardha‘a and the land 
between the Kur and the Caspian (Shirwan); (2) 
Armenia II: Djurzin (Georgia); (3) Armenia IIT: 
comprising central Armenia proper with the districts 
of Dabil (Dwin), Basfurradjan (Vaspurak4n), 
Baghravand, and Nashawa (Nakhtaw4n); (4) 
Armenia IV: the south-western region with Shimshat 
(Arsamosata), Kalikala, Akhlat and Ardjish. 

Furthermore, when mention is made in the Arab 
authors (al-Sharishl, ii, 156 ff., and Abu ’l-Fida?, 
Takwim, 187 = al-Ya‘kibi, Bulddn, 364, 5, 12) of 
a threefold partition of Armenia reproducing very 
exactly the division that existed before Justinian, it 
transpires, from the enumeration of the districts 
included therein, that this division is obtained only 
by the complete exclusion of Armenia II. 
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See, on the pre-Islamic divisions of Armenia, 
H. Gelzer, Die Genesis der byzantinischen Themen- 
verfassung, Leipzig 1889, 66 and, by the same 
scholar, the edition of George of Cyprus (Lipsiae 
1890), xlvi ff. (ed. E. Honigmann, Brussels 1939, 
with the Synecdemos of Hiéroclés, 49-70); and, for 
the Arab period, Ghazarian in the Zeitschr. file 
arm. Philol., ii, 207-8, Thopdschian, Lc., ii, 55 and 
in the Mitteil. des Semin. fiir orient. Sprachen, 1905, 
ii, 137, J. Laurent, L’Arménie entre Byzance ea 
VIslam, 299 ff., and R. Grousset, Histoire de 
VArménie, 239. 


Administration. 


In regard to the internal situation in Armenia 
during the Arab period (see especially Ghazarian, 
loc. cit. ii, 193-206; Thopdschian, Joc. cit., ii, 123-7; 
Laurent, op. cit., passim) this land did not always 
constitute a separate province, but was frequently 
united with Adharbaydjan or with the Djazira under 
a single government. The governor (‘aémil or wali), 
usually appointed by the Caliph himself, resided to 
the south of Erivan, near the Araxes, at Dwin, 
which had already been, before the Muslim conquest, 
the seat of a Persian marzban. The principal task 
of the governor consisted in protecting the country 
against its external and internal enemies; he had at 
his disposal for this purpose an army which was 
garrisoned, not in Armenia itself, but in Adhar- 
baydjan (Maragha and Ardabil were the general 
headquarters). The governor had above all to see 
to the punctual payment of taxes. For the rest, the 
Arabs did not concern themselves with the internal 
administration; this was left to a number of local 
lords (Arm. iskhkkdn, and nakhavar, Greek agchon, 
Ar., batrik, patrikios) who, after the Arab invasion, 
retained all their possessions and enjoyed within 
their domains a certain independence. Each of these 
lords, from ‘Abbasid times onward, was also obliged, 
in case of war, to furnish a contingent of troops 
without receiving any indemnity. ; 

Armenia was, among the provinces of the empire 
of the Caliphs, a land taxed only moderately. In 
place of the various kinds of taxes (djizya, kharddj, 
etc.: capitation tax, land tax, etc.) the system of 
mukdta‘a was applied from the beginning of the 
gth century, i.e., the Armenian princes had to pay 
a fixed sum. The list of contributions given by Ibn 
Khaldin, which relates to the period of greatest 
Prosperity for the Caliphate, notes for Armenia 
(taken in the broad sense of the Arabs) the sum of 
13 million dirhems, i.e., more than 151/, million gold 
francs, as the revenue of the years 158-70/775-86; in 
addition to this there were also the revenues in kind 
(carpets, mules, etc.). Kudama gives as the average 
figure for taxes during the years 204-37/819-52 no 
more than g million dirhems only. The treaties, in 
Tespect to taxation, were scrupulously observed by 
the Umayyads and the ‘Abb4sids and were violated 
only by Yisuf b. Abi’l-S4dj. See, in regard to financial 
matters, A. von Kremer, Kulturgesch. des Orients, i, 
343, 358, 368, 377; Ghazarian, op. cit., 203 ff.; 
Thopdschian, of. cit. (1904), ii, 132 ff. The Arab 
monetary system was also introduced into Armenia; 
under the Umayyads, coins were already being 
struck there (see Thopdschian, ii, 127 ff.). 

According to Yakit (i, 222, 12) there were in 
Armenia not less than 18,000 localities great and 
small, of which 1,000 were situated on the Araxes 
alone (according to Ibn al-Fakih). In Arab mediaeval 
times the most important towns of Armenia proper 
were: Dabil (Dwin) which, as the residence of the 
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Muslim government, filled the réle of a capital 
throughout the period of the Caliphs — while it had 
a large population at this time, it became, in the 
modern period, nothing more than an insignificant 
village; in addition, KAlikala, later called Arzan al- 
Rim (Erzerim), Arzindjan (Erzindjan), Malazdjird 
(Manazkert, Mantzikert), Badlis (Bitlis), Akhlat 
(Khilat), Ardjish, Nashawa (arm. Nakhtaw4n), Ani 
and Kars (see the separate articles). 

The native Armenians formed, in the time of the 
Caliphs, the main part of the population; but there 
were strong Arab colonies at Dabil, Kalikala, and 
likewise at Bardha‘a in Arran and Tiflis in Djurz4n, 
which were the chief bases of Arab power. Outside 
these great towns there existed also more extensive 
settlements of Arab tribes, notably to the south- 
west in the region of Alznik (Arzan in the Arzanene) ; 
the old district of Badjunays (Arm. Apahunik) with 
its capital Malazdjird was controlled by a branch of 
the famous tribe, the Kays, who also held a number 
of places on the northern shore of Lake Van. The 
growth of the Bagratid dominion was “like a thorn 
in the flesh’ to these Muslim colonies, since it 
hindered the consolidation and extension of their 
own power (see especially, on these colonies, 
Thopdschian, of. cit., 1904, ii, 115 ff.; Markwart, 
Stidarmenien, 501 ff.; and, on their situation in the 
roth century, M. Canard, Hist. de la dynastie des 
Hamdanides, 471-87). 

After the Russo-Persian and Russo-Turkish wars 
of the r9th century, Turkey, Russia and Persia 
shared possession of the Armenian territory and, 
until the war of 1914-18, there existed a Persian, 
a Russian and a Turkish Armenia. 

(1) Persian Armenia: the smallest of the three 
sections, with an area of about 15,000sq. km.; it 
embraces only a few districts and forms, as it were, 
an appendix to Russian Armenia; politically, it is 
joined to the province of Adharbaydjin. To the 
west it touches the Turkish wild@yet of Van, while 
to the north, facing Russia, the Araxes serves as the 
frontier over a distance of about 175 km. from the 
eastern foot of Ararat as far as Urdabadh (Ordibadh). 
The chief town is Khoy. In addition, Maku, Cors and 
Marand should be mentioned. In general Persian 
Armenia corresponds to the eastern part of the old 
Armenian province of Vaspurakan (Ar. Basfurradjan). 
There exists, moreover, an Armenian population at 
Isfahan, resulting from the deportation of the 
inhabitants of Djulfa (¢.v.] by Shah ‘Abb4s I in 1605. 

(2) Russian Armenia: before the war of 1914-18 
it formed the southern and south-western part of 
the province of Transcaucasia and covered an area 
of about 103,000sq.km. It embraced the regions 
bordering on Persia and Turkey and, in particular, 
the whole of the governments of Erivan (27,777 sq. 
km.), Kars (18,749 sq.km.) and Batam (6,976 sq.km.). 
The governments of Elizavetpol and Tiflis were 
Armenian only in their southern and western parts, 
and that of Kutais only on the right bank of the 
river Rion. The most notable towns of Russian 
Armenia were: Batim, important strategically and 
commercially, and capital of the government of the 
same name; in the government of Tiflis, the two 
strongholds of Akhaltikh (q.v.] and Akhalkhalaki; in 
the government of Kars, the very strong fortress of 
the same name, important also as a commercial 
centre, and the old town of Ardah4n set high on its 
hill, a citadel of the first order; in the government 
of Erivan, which once belonged in great part to 
Persia, Erivan itself, and 18 km. to the west the 
famous monastery of Eémiadzin, the religious 
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centre of the Armenians, Nakhtéawan (Nashawa, 
(q.v.]) which, like Erivan, has played a pre-eminent 
réle in Armenian history, and Alexandropol (the 
ancient Gumri), an important frontier fortress until 
1878 and thereafter a town given over to the silk 
industry; in the government of Elizavetpol, Eli- 
zavetpol (the ancient Gandja, (q.v.]), Shisha situated 
in the region of Kara-Bagh and formerly the capital 
of a separate khanate, and the frontier town of 
Ordibadh (Urd4badh) on the Araxes. 

(3) Turkish Armenia: the greater part of the 
Armenian territory, far superior in size to the Russian 
and Persian sections taken together, had been for 
500 years in the hands of the Turks and included the 
wildyets of Bitlis, Erzerim, Ma‘miret al-‘Aziz (now 
Elazig, ie., Kharpit), Van and, although only in 
part, Diyarbekir, with a total area of about 186,500 
sq.km. The most important towns were Sivas, 
Erzerim, Van, Erzindjin, Bitlis, Kharpait, Mish and 
Bayazid (qq.v.]. 

Save in Persian Armenia, the war of 1914 brought 
about important changes in this situation. In 1917, 
after the retreat of the Russian troops from the 
Caucasian front, the regime which was then created 
in Armenia and itself formed part of the provisional 
government of Transcaucasia (Georgia, Armenia and 
Azerbaidjan), undertook the task of defending the 
front against the Turks, but could not prevent the 
latter from regaining Erzindjan and Erzertim 
(February-March 1918), and then Kars (25 April) 
after the peace of Brest-Litovsk which granted to 
the Turks possession of Turkish Armenia, together 
with Kars and Ardahan, previously in Russian 
hands since 1878. After the dissolution of the Trans- 
caucasian government and the formation of an 
independent Armenian republic (28 May 1918), the 
republic itself was reduced, by the treaty of Batim 
(4 June 1918) to Erivan and the region of Lake 
Sevan, the Turks and the Azerbaidjanis sharing 
between themselves the remainder of Russian 
Armenia. There now ensued the collapse of the 
Turks on other fronts and the armistice of Mudros 
(30 October 1918). At the beginning of 1919 Armenian 
forces reoccupied Alexandropol (Leninakan) and 
Kars and came into conflict with Georgia over the 
region of Akhalkhalaki and with Azerbaidjan over 
the Kara-Bagh. The Armenian Republic, recognised 
de facto in January 1920 by the Allies, received 
de jure recognition by the treaty of Sévres (10 August 
1920). Nevertheless, the arbitration of President 
Wilson, which gave to this republic the regions of 
Trebizond, Erzindjan, Mish, Bitlis and Van, 
remained a dead letter, the Turkish government of 
Mustafa Kemal having resumed the war, while the 
Soviet government, on its part, reconquered the 
Caucasus. After the Turks had entered Kars and 
then Alexandropol, the Armenian Republic was 
compelled, on 2 December 1920, to accept the 
Turkish peace conditions. Turkey retained Kars and 
Ardahan, annexed the region of Igdir to the south- 
west of Erivin and demanded that the district of 
Nakhtéaw4n (Nakhitchevan) be transformed into an 
autonomous Tatar state. On the same day, the 
Armenian Republic, within which there had been 
formed, some time earlier, a pro-Soviet revolutionary 
committee, changed itself into the Soviet Socialist 
Republic of Armenia. The Russo-Turkish treaties of 
1921 ratified the cession of Karg and Ardahan, but 
Turkey abandoned Batim to Georgia. 

The Soviet Socialist Republic of Armenia embraces 
the territories of Erivan and Lake Sevan, but the 
Kara-Bagh and Nakhitchevan are attached to the 
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Soviet Socialist Republic of Azerbaidjan under the 
designation of autonomous Region of Nagorny 
Karabakh (mountainous Kara-Bagh) and auto- 
nomous Soviet Socialist Republic of Nakhitchevan, 
while the districts, formerly included in Russian 
Armenia, of Akhalkhalaki, Akhaltikh (Akhaltziké) 
and Battin, this latter in the form of the autonomous 
Soviet Socialist Republic of Adjarie, are part of the 
Soviet Socialist Republic of Georgia. The principal 
towns in the Republic of Armenia are Erivan, 
Leninakan (formerly Alexandropol), Kirovakan (the 
old Elizavetpol) and Alaverdy. 

The former Turkish Armenia, which can no longer 
bear this name, since it is now empty of Armenians 
as, a result of the deportations and massacres of 
1915-18, has been increased by the addition of Kars, 
Ardahan and Igdir. 


Population. 


Owing to the invasion of Turkish and Turcoman 
tribes on the one hand and, on the other, to the 
advance of the Kurds (in the south) the composition 
of the population had undergone, ever since the 
second half of the mediaeval period, a trans- 
formation so profound that the Armenians properly 
so called constituted, over the whole extent of 
their ancient homeland, no more than a quarter of 
the total inhabitants. According to the statistics of 
L. Selenoy and N. Seidlitz (Petermann’s Georg. Mitt., 
1896, iff.), out of the 3,470,000 people to be found 
in the provinces of Transcaucasia enumerated above 
897,000 (27%) were Armenians; in the purely 
Armenian districts, out of 2,000,000 inhabitants, the 
Armenians numbered 760,000 (more than a third). 
The government of Erivan, however, had a popu- 
lation of which 56% was Armenian. In the whole 
of Transcaucasia the towns were more strongly 
peopled by Armenians than the countryside (notably 
Tiflis: 48%); but, in regard to the total number of 
inhabitants (4,782,000), the Armenians (960,000) 
constitued only 20% of the population. 

The five wildyets of Turkish Armenia had 2,642,000 
inbabitants, of whom 1,828,000 were Muslims, 
633,000 were Armenians, and 179,000 were Greeks; 
in the sandjak of Mish, however, and also in that 
of Van the Armenians possessed the numerical 
superiority (almost twofold). 

The total population of Russian and Turkish 
Armenia, according to the estimates given above, 
amounted to about 4,642,000, of whom 1,400,000 
were Armenians. In Russian Armenia the Caucasian 
peoples were more numerous, while in Turkish 
Armenia it was the Kurds, Turks and other racial 
elements (Greeks, Jews, Gypsies, Circassians, 
Nestorian Christians to the south-east of Lake Van, 
nomad Tatar tribes) who had the majority. 

In Persian Armenia there were, in 1891, 42,000 
Armenians, only half of them to be found in 
Adharbaydjan (see above concerning Isfah4n). 

Such was the estimate of the Armenian population 
given by Streck, for a period anterior to 1914, in 
the first edition of the Encyclopaedia of Islam. He 
noted that as a result of massacres and of emigration 
the number of Armenians on Turkish soil was con- 
stantly diminishing. The settlement of Armenians 
in foreign lands and their dissemination throughout 
the world had continued, although in varying degree 
{see above for.the emigration into Byzantine territory, 
and then into Syria and Egypt). Cf. on this subject 
Ritter, Erdkunde, x, 594-611; R. Wagner, Reise 
nach dem Ararat, 239-50. The total number of 


Armenians living in the Old World amounted to 
between 2 and 2!/, millions. 

According to the figures given by Pasdermadjian 
Histoire de VArménie, Paris 1949, 444, the total 
number of Armenians in the world in 1914 was 
approximately 4,100,000, of whom 2,100,000 lived 
in the Ottoman empire, 1,700,000 in the Russian 
empire, 100,000 in Persia and 200,000 in the rest of 
the world. In Russian Armenia proper they num- 
bered 1,300,000 (including Kars, Nakhitchevan, the 
Kara-Bagh and Akhalkhalaki) and, in Turkish. 
Armenia (with Cilicia), 1,400,000. They represented 
in Russian Armenia the majority of the population, 
1,300,000 out of 2,100,000. 

Here, on the other hand, are the figures of the 
Armenian population in the world and in the Soviet 
Union for 1926 and 1939, according to W. Leimbach, 
Die Sowjetunion, Natur, Volk und Wirtschaft, Stutt- 
gart 1950. In 1926 the total number of Armenians 
in the world amounted to 2,225,000 (the difference 
from the figure given for 1914 being explained to a 
certain degree by the losses due to the war, to: the 
massacres and to the sufferings endured during the 
deportations); of these, two thirds were in the 
Soviet Union, while one third remained in the Near 
East (130,000 in Syria, 100,000 in Persia, approxi- 
mately 100,000 in Turkey, Palestine, Egypt ‘and 
Greece, with a further 100,000 in America). The 
Soviet Union held 1,568,000 Armenians, of whom 
1,340,000 were in Transcaucasia and 162,000 in 
Ciscaucasia. Of those to be found in Transcaucasia 
744,000 lived in the Soviet Socialist Republic of 
Armenia (29,900 sq.km.) and constituted there 85% 
of the total inhabitants (831,290), ie., the half of 
the Armenian population of the Soviet Union and 
one third of the entire Armenian population in the 
world. 311,000 dwelt in Georgia, 112,000 in the 
autonomous Region of Nagorny Karabakh (89% of 
the total population there) and 173,000 in the rest 
of the Republic of Azerbaidjan. 

According to the census of 1939 the Armenians 
of the Soviet Union numbered 2,152,000; in the 
Republic of Armenia they were 1,100,000 out of a 
total population of 1,281,599; they constituted 90% 
of the total population in the autonomous Region of 
Nagorny Karabakh, but, in the remainder of the 
Republic of Azerbaidjan, only 10% of the total 
population. In Georgia they numbered 450,000. The 
Armenian population of the Soviet Union, taken as 
a whole, had increased by 37% between 1926 and 
1939. 

In Syria and the Lebanon there were in 1914 
about 5,000 Armenians; in 1939 they numbered 
approximately 80,000 in the Lebanon, and more 
than 100,000 in Syria. In 1939, after the reunion of 
the sandjak of Alexandretta with Turkey, 25,000 
Armenians left the country. When, in 1945, the Soviet 
government issued its appeal to the Armenians, 
inviting them to return to Soviet Armenia, this 
invitation concerned, in Syria, about 200,000 
Armenians who lived especially at Aleppo and 
Beirut (Aleppo: 100,000 out of a total of 260,000; 
Beirut: 50,000 out of 160,000). Jn Persia, between 
1926 and 1939, the Armenian population had risen 
from 50,000 to 150,000; approximately 93,000 
expressed the wish to emigrate to Soviet Armenia and 
the Armenians of Persia formed a great part of the 
60,000 to 100,000 Armenians who, from Syria, the 
Lebanon, Persia and Egypt, went to Soviet Armenia 
after this appeal. Of the 27,000 Armenians who 
dwelt in Greece, 18,000 emigrated to Soviet Armenia 
in the period down to 1947. 
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In 1945 (see H. Field, Contribution to the anthro- | throughout the whole of Armenia, Adharbaydjan, 


pology of the Caucasus, Cambridge, Mass. 1953, 5) 
the population of Soviet Armenia amounted to 
1,300,000, with a figure of 200,000 for the capital, 
Erivan. Today (see P. Rondot, Les Chrétiens d’Orient, 
Paris 1955, 191 and 196) the Republic of Armenia 
approaches a total of 1,500,000 inhabitants and 
there are almost as many Armenians in the rest of 
the Soviet Union. Erivan numbers 300,000 inhabi- 
tants and has formulated plans for 450,000. 400,000 
to 500,000 Armenians are to be found in the Near 
East, 100,000 in the countries where ‘popular 
democracy’ prevails, 200,000 to 300,000 in North 
America, 20,000 in France and important nuclei in 
South America, India, Palestine and Greece. 

The Armenian question had been given a definite 
form. Various Armenian groups in Brazil, the United 
States, etc. have presented to the U.N.O. demands 
which seek to bring about the restoration to the 
Armenians of the former Turkish Armenia with the 
frontiers fixed by President Wilson and the Armenian 
question continues to be an obstacle to the improve- 
ment of relations between the Soviet Union and 
Turkey. 


Commerce. 


As a land of transit between the Pontus and 
Mesopotamia and as a frontier territory between 
Byzantium and the Muslim empire, Armenia played 
an important economic réle in the mediaeval period. 
The numerous merchants and the caravans that 
crossed it contributed to the development of a 
native industry which was favoured, like the flow of 
commerce, by the richness of the country in natural 
products. The commercial importance of Armenia 
arose also from the existence of numerous transit 
routes which cut across the land and of which the 
Arab geographers have described the most important. 
The Arabs attached to the support which these 
routes furnished to their military interests a greater 
weight than to their commercial usefulness. For this 
reason they linked together the principal routes at 
Dabil, the bulwark of the Arab domination. The 
maintenance and security of the routes was a duty 
which fell to the Muslim governor. Even today 
Erzerim, a point of junction for all the great routes, 
is a place of high strategic importance and, as it 
were, the key to Asia Minor. 

Armenia communicated with Byzantium through 
Trebizond (Jarabazanda), the main entrepét for 
Byzantine merchandise (above all, precious materials). 
The great fairs held there several times a year were 
visited by merchants from the entire Muslim world; 
the traffic ran ordinarily from Trebizond to Dabil 
and Kalikala (Erzerim). In Persia, Rayy was the 
most important market for the Armenian merchants 
(see Ibn al-Fakih, ed. De Goeje, 270); they were also 
in direct business relations with Baghdad (see al- 
Ya‘kibi, Buldan, 237). 


Natural Products and Industry. 


Armenia was considered to be one of the most 
fertile provinces of the Caliphate. It produced so 
great a yield of cereals that some of it was exported 
abroad, e.g., to Baghdad (see al-Tabari, iii, 272, 275). 
The lakes and rivers, which were full of fish, also 
favoured the export trade; Lake Van provided 
enormous quantities of a certain kind of herring 
(Ar. firvikhk) which, from mediaeval times, was sent 
out in salted form even to the Indies (according to 
al-Kazwini, ed. Wiistenfeld, ii, 352). This salted fish is 
encountered even today as a food much sought after 


the Caucasus and Asia Minor. 

Armenia is rich, above all, in minerals; copper, 
silver, lead, iron, arsenic, alum, mercury and sulphur 
are especially to be found there; gold, too, is not 
lacking. Very little is known concerning the exploi- 
tation of these products by the Arabs; the only Arab 
author who has furnished us with information on the 
natural products of Armenia is Ibn al-Fakih. 
According to the Armenian writer Leontius, silver 
mines were discovered at the close of the 8th century 
A.D.; these mines correspond no doubt to the silver 
(and lead) mines which are exploited at Giimiish- 
Khane (now Giimiishane) = House of Silver, half- 
way between Trebizond and Erzeriim (see, on this 
subject, Ritter, Evdkunde, x, 272 and Wagner, Reise 
nach Persten, i, 172 ff. and cf. also the article 
GOMUSH-KHANE). There were important mines, too, 
at Bayburt and Arghana [gq.v.]. The great and 
ancient copper mine of Kedabeg with its offshoot at 
Kalakent (between Elizavetpol-Gandja and the 
lake of Gékéay) had been much developed before 
1914 (see Lehmann-Haupt, Armenien einst und 
jetzt, i, 122 ff.). Today there are important copper 
foundries at Alaverdy, Zangezur and Erivan. It was, 
however, the salt mines which, in the past, were the 
richest in Armenia, their products being exported to 
Syria and Egypt. The salt beds mentioned by the 
mediaeval authors were probably to the north-east 
of Lake Van; there was also an extensive salt- 
bearing deposit at Kulp to the south of the Upper 
Araxes and east of Keghizman (see Ritter, op. ctt., 
x, 270 ff. and Radde, Veer Vortrage tiber den Kaukasus, 
47). Erivan today is an industrial town with work- 
shops for the building of machinery and factories for 
preserves, tobacco, synthetic rubber, etc. 

The industries for which Armenia was most 
renowned during the mediaeval period were weaving, 
dyeing and embroidery. Dabil was the centre of this 
industrial activity; magnificent woollen cloths were 
made there, carpets and heavy materials of silk 
decorated with flowers and multi-coloured (Ar. 
buzyién) which were also sold abroad. The kirmiz, a 
kind of purple-bearing worm, was used for dyeing. 
Armenian carpets were long considered to be of the 
finest workmanship. Ardashat (Artaxata), some 
kilometres from Dabil, was so famous for its dye- 
works that al-Baladhuri calls it “the town of the 
kermes” (karyat al-kirmiz) (ed. De Goeje, 200; cf. 
Zeitschr. fiir arm. Philol., ii, 67 and 217). See in 
Particular, on the commerce and industry of 
Armenia in the mediaeval period, Thopdschian in 
the Mitt. des Sem. fiir orient. Sprache, 1904, ii, 
142-53. On the carpets, see Armeniag Sakisian, Les 
tapis a dragons et leur origine arménienne, in Syria, 
ix (1928) and, by the same author, Les tapis arméniens, 
in Revue des Et. arm., if2 (1920). On Armenian 
textiles in general, see R. B. Serjeant, Material for 
@ History of Islamic Textiles up to the Mongol Con- 
quest, in Ars Islamica, x (1943), 91 ff. 
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L'empereur Maurice), Paris 1951. 

The following works relate to the ancient and 
mediaeval periods: Tomaschek, Sasién und das 
Quellgebiet des Tigrés, in SBAk., Vienna, cxxxili, 
no. 4, 1895 and, by the same authér, Hist.- 
Topographisches vom oberen Euphrates, in Kiepert- 
Festschrift, Berlin 1898; J. Markwart, Stidarmenien 
und die Tigrisquellen nach griechischen und arabi- 
schen Geographen, Vienna 1930; by the same 
author, Notes on two articles on Mayyafarigin, in 
JRAS, 1909; by the same author, Die Entstehung 
der armenischen Bistiimer, in Orientalia Christiana, 
80 (1932); E. Honigmann, Die Ostgrenze des bys. 
Retches von 363 bis 1071, in Corp. brux. hist. bys., 


3, Brussels 1935; R. Grousset, Histoire del’ Arménie 
des origines 4 1071, Paris 1947; V. Minorsky, 
Studies in Caucasian History, Cambridge Oriental 
Series, no. 6, London 1952. 

See in addition: P. Fr. Tournebize, Hist. pol. et 
relig. de Vv Arménie, vol. i (no more published), 
Paris 1901-1910; by the same author, the article 
Arménie in Dict. d’hist. et de- géogr. eccl., vol. 
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The old native Armenian sources have been 
utilised in the excellent Descr. de la vieille Arménie 
by Indjidjean, Venice 1832 {in Armenian). See 
also L. Alishan, Topogr. von Gross-Arm., Venice, 
1855, Geogr. der Provins Shirakh (ibid. 1879), 
Sisuan (ibid. 1885), Airarat (ibid. 1890) and 
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532 to 790). H. Hiibschmann has translated the 
chapters of Sebeos relating to Armenia in Zur 
Gesch. Armeniens und der ersten Kriege der Araber, 
Leipzig 1875. See also: Jean Catholicos, Hist. de 
VArménie des origines a 925, trans, V. de Saint- 
Martin, Paris 1841; Ghevond (Leontius), Hist, des 
guerres et des conquétes des Arabes en Arménie, 
trans. V. Chahnazarian, Paris 1856 (cf. A. Jeffery, 
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Leo III, in Harvard Theol. Review, xxxvii, 1944); 
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hardt, Leipzig 1907; French trans., Pt. i by 
Dulaurier, Paris 1883, Pt. ii by Macler, Paris 1917); 
Thomas Ardzrouni (9th-roth cent.), Hiést.: des 
Ardzrounis, French trans. by Brosset in Collection 
@ Historiens arméniens, I, St. Petersburg 1874 
(goes as far as 907; continued down to 1226); 
Matthew of Edessa, Chronicle (from 952 to 1136), 
French trans. by Dulaurier in Bibl. Hist. arm., 
1858. Other trans. in Brosset, Collection ... 
St. Petersburg (2 vols.),. 1874-6 and Deux historiens 
arméniens, St. Petersburg 1870-1. Also, of the 
same chronicler, trans. by Orbelian, Hist. de la 
Stounie, St. Petersburg, 1864. Langlois, Collection 
des historiens anciens et modernes de lV Arménie, 
Paris (2 vols.), 1867-9; J. Muyldermans, La 
domination arale en Arménie, drawn from the 
Hist. universelle of Vardan, Louvain-Paris 1927. 

On the period of the Arab invasions and the 
Arab domination, see: Baladhur!, Fut#h, 193-212 
(trans. Hitti and Murgotten, 2 vols., New York, 
1916-24); Tabari, (references indicated in the 
course of this article); Ya‘kibi, 190-1 (the 
passages relative to Armenia in Baladhurl and 
Ya‘kib! have been translated into Russian’ by 
P. Zuze, Baku 1927, in Materials for the History 
of Aserbaydjan, fasc. iii and iv; the same author 
bes translated the passages from Ibn al-Atbir 
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which concern the Caucasus, Baku 1940). Pseudo- 
Wakidi, Gesch. der Eroberung von Mesopotamien 
und Armenien .... Hamburg 1847; B. Khala- 
teantz, Textes arabes relatifs a lV Arménie, Vienna 
1919; for the first Arab invasions, H. Manadean, 
Les invastons arabes en Arménie, in Bysantion, 
xviii, 1946-8, French translation by H. Berberian 
of a pamphlet of H. Manadean published in Erivan 
in 1932 under the name Manr Hetaszotut’ yunner 
(Short Studies); M. Ghazarian, Armenien unter der 
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reiches, in Zeitschr. fiir arm. Philol., ii, Marburg 
1904, 149-225; H. Thopdschian, Armenien vor und 
wakrend der Araberzeit, ibid. ii, 50-71; Vasmer, 
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early ‘Abbasids, in Zap. Kol. Vos., i (1925), 381 ff. 
(German translation Vienna 1931); F. W. Brooks, 
Byzantines and Arabs in the time of the Early 
Abbasids, in Engl. Hist. Rev., 1900 and 1901; 
Daghbaschean, Dée Griindung des Bagratidenreiches 
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in the Journ. of the Russian Minist. of I.P., St. 
Petersburg, 1893, CCXC, 51-139); J. Markwart, 
Osteur. und ostas. Stretfstige, Leipzig 1903, 117-88, 
391-465; R. Khalateantz (Chalatianz), Die Ent- 
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886, Paris 1919. On the roth century and the 
Byzantine reconquest, see in addition to the 
already mentioned works of Grousset and Honig- 
mann: S, Runciman, Romanus Lecapenus, Cam- 
bridge 1929, 151 ff.; M. Canard, Hist. de la 
dynastie des Hamdanides, i, 462 ff. and earlier; 
G. Schlumberger, Un empereur bys. au X¢ sidcle, 
Nicéphore Phocas, Paris 1890; by the same author, 
Lépopée bys. a la fin du X* sidcle, i, 1896 (1925) 
‘and ii, 1900 (Pt. I, John Tzimisces; Pt. II, 
Basil II); various articles by N. Adontz published 
in Byszantion (Les Taronites en Arménie et a 
Byzance, ix, 1934, 715 ff., x, 1935, 531 ff., xi, 
1936, 21 ff. and 517, xiv, 1939, 407 ff.; Notes 
arméno-bysantines, ix, 1934, 367Seq., X, 1935, 
161 ff.; Torntk le Motne, xiii, 1938, 143 ff.), 
and in the Ann. de l’Inst. de Philol. et d’Hist. 
Orient. Bruxelles, iii, 1935 (ASot de Fer); articles 
by V. Laurent in Echos d’Orient, xxxvii, 1938 and 
xxxviii, 1939; by H. Tarossian, Grigor Magistros 
et ses rapports avec deux émirs musulmans..... in 
REI, 1941-7; by Leroy-Mohringen on the réle of 
cértain Armenians at Byzantium, in Byzantion, xi, 
1936, 589 ff. and xiv, 1939, 147 ff.; by Akulian, 
Etnverleibung arm. Territorien durch Bysans im 
XI. Jahrhundert, 1912; by Z. Avalichvili, La 
succession de David d’Ibérie, in Bysantion, viii, 
1933, 177ff. On the settlement of emigrant 
Armenians in Byzantine territory, see, in addition 
to the already mentioned articles by N. Adontz, 
Grousset, op. cit., 488-9, 511, 522 and H. Grégoire, 
Mélias le Magistre, in Byzantton, vii, 1933, 79 ff. 
and, tbid. 203 ff., Nicéphore au col roide. Reference 
should also be made to works which deal with 
Byzantine history (see Krumbacher, Byz. Litte- 
raturgesch., 2nd ed., 1068-9) and the publications 
of Vasiliev, Byzance et les Arabes: i, La dynastie 
amortenne (820-67), French trans., Brussels, 1935 
(Corp. brux. hist. bys.) and ii. La dynastse macé- 
donienne (867-959), St. Petersburg 1902 (in 
Russian; French ed. of Pt. ii only: Textes arabes, 
Brussels 1950). See also F. Délger, Regesten der 
Kaiserurkunden des ostrOm. Retches, Munich- 


Berlin 1924-32; S. Der Nersessian, Armenia and 
the Bys. Empire: A brief study of Armenian art 
and civilization, Harvard University, 1945. In 
addition, the chapters relating to Armenia in the 
Syriac chronicles (Ps.-Denys of Tell-Mabre, Elias 
of Nisibin, Michael the Syrian, Bar Hebraeus) and 
in works concerning the history of Islam and of 
the Caliphs, notably the Memoir of Defrémery on 
the Sadjids (JA, 1848, 4th ser., vols. g and 10). 
On persons of Armenian origin who figure in the 
history and literature of the Arabs, I, Kratkovsky 
has written for the Encyclopaedia of Soviet Armenta 
{Erivan) the articles Abkaryis, Abi Salih al- 
Armani and Badr al-Djamali (see above for 
Bahram). 

The main source for the Saldjikid period is the 
history (989-1071) of Aristakés of Lastivert 
(Arisdagués of Lasdiverd), Armenian ed., Venice, 
1845, French trans., 1864. Kirakos (Guiragos) of 
Gandzak (13th cent.) gives a contemporary 
account of events for the period 1165-1265: 
Armenian ed., Moscow 1858 and Venice 1865, 
French trans. by Brosset, 1870-1. See also J. 
Laurent, Byzance et les Turcs seldjoucides dans 
Asie occidentale jusqu’en 1081, Paris 1913-4 and 
the bibliography given there; C. Cahen, La 
campagne de Mantsikert d’apres les sources musul- 
manes, in Byzantion, ix, 1934, 613 ff.; and, by the 
same author, La premidre pénétration turque en 
Aste Mineure, in Bysantion, xviii, 1948. For a more 
ample bibliography, see the art. SALDJOKIDS. 

The monk Malak‘ia composed a history of the 
Mongol invasion: Armenian ed., St. Petersburg 
1870, Russian trans. by Patkanean, ibid. 1871, 
French trans. by Brosset, 1871. Thomas of 
Medsoph wrote, in the 15th cent., a history of 
Timur and his successors: Armenian ed. by 
Chahnazarian, Paris 1861. 

The principal soufce on the sufferings of the 
Armenians under Shah ‘Abbas I is Arak‘el of 
Tabriz, whose Histoire runs from 1602 to 1661: 
Armenian ed., Amsterdam, 1669, French trans. 
by Brosset. 

On the history of the kingdom of Little Armenia, 
in addition to the Gesch. der Kreuzsiige by F. 
Wilken and B. Kugler, the modern histories of the 
Crusades (Grousset, 3 vols., Paris 1934-6; Runci- 
man, 3 vols., Cambridge 1951-5), the history of the 
last Crusades by Atiya, London 1938 and the 
history of Cyprus by Hill, Cambridge 1940, see 
V. Langlois, Essat hist. et crit. sur la const. soc. et 
pol. de VArménie sous les rois de la dynaste 
roupénienne, in the Mém. de l’Ac. Impér. des Sc. 
de St. Pétersbourg, 7th ser., iii (1860), no. 3; the 
same author, in the Bull. de Ac. Impér: ...., iv, 
1861 and in the Mdlanges asiatiques, iv; E. Dulau- 
tier, Etude sur Vorg. pol., relig. et administr. du 
royaume de Petite Arménie, in JA, 1861, xvii, 
377-437 and xviii, 289-357; by the same author, 
Le royaume de Petite Arménie, in RHC, Doc. arm., 
i, Paris 1869; and K. J. Basmadjian, Les Lusignan 
de Pottou au tréne de la Petite Arménie, in JA, 
1oth ser., vii, 520 ff. 

In regard to the information provided by the 
mediaeval geographers, see BGA, ed. De Goeje 
and BAHG, ed. v. Mik; Yakit, I, 219-22 (cf. 
Heer, Die Quellen in Yakst’s Geogr. Worterb., 1898, 
62-3); Abu ’l-Fida?, Takwim, 387-8; Le Strange, 
129-31, 139-41, 182-4; A. v. Kremer, Kulturgesch. 
des Orients unter den Chalifen, i, 342-3, 358, 368, 
377; N. A. Karaulov, Renseignements fournts par 
les écrivains arabes sur le Caucase, l’Arménie ef 
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VY Adharbaydjan, in Sbornik materialov dlya opisa- 
niya mestnostey + plemen kavkaza, xxix, xxxi, 
xxxii and xxxviii, Tiflis 1908 ; Zize (Djiize), Trans. 
into Russian of the passages in Yakit relating 
to the Caucasus (ed. by the Inst. of Hist., Acad. 
of Sciences of Azerbaidjan); and B. Khalateantz, 
in the Armenian review, Handes Amsorya (Vienna), 
xvii, 27-8, 53-4, 112-3, 176-7, 252-3 and xviii, 
53-4, 367-8. 

On the wars of the last century; see: V. Uscha- 
koff, Gesch. der Feldziige des Generals Paskewitsch 
in der asiat. Tiirket wahrend der Jahre 1828-9 
(German ed., Leipzig 1838; cf. Ritter, Erdkunde x, 
414-23); and W. Potto, Der persische Krieg, 
1826-8 (St. Petersburg, 1887 ff.). 

In regard to the Crimean war, see the works of 
Riistow (1855 ff.), Bazancourt (German ed., 
Vienna 1856), Anitschkow (1857-60), Bogdano- 
vitsch (in Russian, 1867), Kinglake (London, 6th 
ed., 1883), C. Rousset (Paris, 3rd ed., 1894), 
Geffcken (1891), Hamley (London, 3rd ed., 1891), 
Rothan (1888), Kurz (1889), A. du Casse (Paris 
1892); and C. Rousset, Hist. de la guerre de Crimée, 
Paris 1877 (also to be added: E. Tarle, Krymskaya 
vojna, 2 vols., Moscow 1942-5). 

On the war of 1877-8, see Greene, The Russian 
army and its campaigns in Turkey, 1877-1878, 
London 1880; v. Jagwitz, Von Plewna bis 
Adrianopel, Berlin 1880; and Kuropatkin, Kritische 
Riickblicke auf den russich-tiirkischen Krieg (in 
German, by Kramer, Berlin 1885-7). 

On the troubles in Armenia during the last 
decade of the roth century, see F. D. Greene, The 
Armenian crisis and the rule of the Turk, London 
1895; R. de Coursons, La rébellion arménienne, 
Paris 1895; R. Lepsius, Armenien und Europa, 
Berlin 1896; G. Godet, Les souffrances del’ Arménie, 
Neufchatel 1896. On the massacres, deportations 
and emigration of the Armenians since 1915, see 
the modern histories of Armenia cited above 
(J. de Morgan, Kevork Aslan, Pasdermadjian) ; 
Tchobanian, Le peuple arménien, l’Arménie sous 
le joug turc, Paris 1913; F. Nansen, L’Arménie et 
le Proche-Orient, Paris 1928; Basmadjian, Hist. 
mod, des Arméniens, Paris 1922; Pasdermadijian, 
Apergu de Vhist. mod. de V’Arménie (especially 
from 1848 to 1920) in Vostan, Cahiers d’hist. et 
de civil. arm., i, Paris 1948-9; J. Missakian, A 
searchlight on the Armenian question, 1878-1950, 
Boston 1950; A. Nazarian, Vérités historiques sur 
VArménie, Paris 1953; W. Leimbach, Die Sowjet- 
union, Stuttgart 1950 (passages devoted to Russian 
Armenia); P. Rondot, Les Chrétiens d’Orient 
(Cahiers del’ Afrique et ’ Asie, iv), Paris 1955, 171-99. 
Amongst other works, see also: A. J. Toynbee, 
Les massacres arméniens, Paris 1916; The treatment 
of Armenians in the Ottoman empire, British Blue 
Book, London 1916; H. Barby, Au pays de 
Vépouvante, l’Arménie martyre, Paris 1917; J. 
Lepsius, Le rapport secret ... sur les massacres 
@’Arménie, Paris 1918; Anonymous, Témoignages 
inédits sur les atrocités turques commises en Arménie, 
Paris 1920; C. Jaschke, President Wilson als 
Schiedsrichter zwischen der Tiirkei und Armenten, 
in MSOS, Berlin, xxxviii, 1935, ii, 75-80. See also 
A. Andonian, The Memoirs of Naim bey. Turk. 
off. doc. relative to the deportations and the massacres 
of Armenians. London 1920; and J. de Morgan, 
Essai sur les nationalités (les Arméniens), Paris 
1917. 

On the history of the Armenian Church, see 
A. Ter Mikelian, Die arm. Kirche und ihre Bezieh- 








ungen zur byzant. vom 4.-13. Jahrh., Leipzig 1891; 
H. Gelzer, Der gegenwdrtige Zustand der arm. 
Kirche, in Z.f, Theol., 1893, XXXVI, 163-71; the 
same author, Die Anfdnge der arm. Kirche, in 
SB. d. sachs. Ges. d. Wiss., 1895, 109-74; S. Weber, 
Die kathol. Kirche in Armenien, Freiburg im B., 
1903; Ter Minassiantz, Die arm. Kirche in ihren 
Beztehungen zu den syrischen Kirchen, Leipzig 1904; 
N. Ormanian, L’Eglise arménienne, son hist., sa 
doctr., son régime, sa discipline, sa livurgie, sa 
littérature, son présent, Paris 1910; and the art. 
Arménie, by L. Petit, in the Diction. de théologie 
catholique, i, Pt. 2. 

(3) Geography, Ethnology, Cartography: Otter, 
Voy. en Turquie, Paris 1748; D. Sestini, Voyage 
de Constantinople 4 Bassora en 1781, Paris, Year 
VII (on the region of Handzit); Hanway, Be- 
schreib. seiner Reise von London durch Russland 
und Persien, Hamburg 1754 (Engl. ed., London, 
1753; also other editions); J. Morier, A journey 
through Persia, Armenia, etc., London 1812; 
J. C. Hobhouse, A journey through Albania and 
other prov. of Turkey, London 1813; J. M. Kinneir, 
Geogr. Memoir of the Persian empire, London 1813; 
J. Morier, A second journey through Persia, 
Armenia, etc., 1818; Dupré, Voyage en Perse, 
Paris 1819; W. Ouseley, Travels in various 
countries of the East, London 1819-23, vol. iii; 
R. Walpole, Travels in various countries of the 
East, London 1820; A. Jaubert, Voyage en 
Arménie et en Perse, Paris 1821; Ker Porter, 
Travels in Georgia, Persia, Armenia, London 
1821-2; Relation du voyage de Monteith, in JRGS, 
iii, London 1833; E. Smith and Dwight, Mis- 
stonary Researches in Koordistan, Armenia, etc., 
London 1834; J. Brant, Journey through a part 
of Armenia, in JRGS, vi, London 1836; C. J. Rich, 
Narrative of a residence in Koordistan, ibid., 1836; 
E. Boré, Corresp. et mémoires d'un voyage en 
Orient, Paris 1837-40; Armstrong, Travels in 
Russia and Turkey, London 1838; Wilbraham, 
Travels in Transcaucasia, etc., London 1839; 
F. Dubois de Montpéreux, Voyage autour du 
Caucase .. . en Georgie, Arménie, etc., Paris 1839-43, 
with an atlas; J. B. Fraser, Travels in Koordistan, 
Mesopotamia, etc., London 1840; E. Schultz, 
Mémoire sur le lac de Van et ses environs, in JA, 
3rd ser., ix, 260-323; H. Southgate, Narrative of a 
tour through Armenia, Koordistan, London 1840; 
J. Brant, Notes of a journey through a part of 
Koordistan, in JRGS, x, 1841; H. Suter, Notes of 
@ journey from Erzerum to Trebisond (ibid.); 
G. Fowler, Three Years in Persia, with travelling 
adventures in Koordistan, London 1841 (German 
transl., Aix-la-Chapelle 1842); W. F. Ainsworth, 
Travels and Research in Asia Minor, Mesopotamia, 
Chaldaea and Armenia, London 1842; W. J. 
Hamilton, Research in Asia Minor, Pontus and 
Armenia, London 1842 (German ed. by A. Schon- 
burgk with add. by H. Kiepert, Leipzig 1843); Ch. 
Texier, Description de l’Arménie, la Perse et la 
Mésopotamie, Paris 1842; K. Koch, Wanderungen 
im Orient, Weimar 1846-7; M. Wagner, Reise nach 
dem Ararat und dem Hochland Armenien, Stutt- 
gart 1848; A. N. Muravjev, Crousinie et Arméniz 
(in Russian, St. Petersburg 1848); Brosset, 
Rapports sur un voyage archéologique en Géorgie et 
en Arménie, ibid., 1851; M. Wagner, Reise nach 
Persien und dem Lande der Kurden, Leipzig 1852; 
Curzon, Armenia, a year at Erzeroum, etc., London 
1854; Hommaire de Hell, Voyage en Turquie et 
en Perse, Paris 1854-60; K. Koch, Die kaukasische 
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Lander und Armenien, Leipzig 1855; A. v. Haxt- 
hausen, Transcaucasia, Leipzig 1856; N. v. 
Seidlitz, Rundreise um den Urmiasee, in Peter- 
mann’s Geogr. Mitteil., 1858, 22-3; Blau, Vom 
Urmiasee zum Vansee, ibid., 1863, 200-1; I. 
Ussher, A journey from London to Persepolis, 
London 1865; Pollington, Half round the old 
world, a tour in Russia, the Caucasus, Persia, etc., 
London 1867; Taylor and Strecker, Zur Geogr. von 
Hocharmenien, in Z. d. Ges. f. Erdkunde, Berlin 
1869; F. Millingen, Wild life among the Koords, 
London 1870; Radde and Sievers, Reise in 
Hocharmenien, in Petermann’s Geogr. Mitteil., 
1873, 301-2; Radde, Vier Vortraége iiber den 
Kaukasus, ibid., Erganz. Heft n° 36, Gotha 1874; 
M. v. Thielmann, Streifztige im Kaukasus ...., 
Leipzig 1875; J. B. Telfer, The Crimea and Trans- 
caucasia, London 1876; Relation de voyage de 
Deyrolle, in Le Tour du Monde, xxix-xxxi and in 
the Globus, xxix-xxx (Braunschweig 1876); J. 
Bryce, Transcaucasia and Ararat, London 1877 
and later editions; Creagh, Armenians, Koords and 
Turks, London 1880; H. Tozer, Turkish Armenia 
and East Asia Minor, London 1881; Frédé, 
Voyage en Arménie et en Perse, Paris 1885; W. 
Petersen, Aus Transkaukasien und Armenien, 
Leipzig 1885; G. Radde, Reisen an der persisch- 
russischen Grenze, Leipzig 1886; H. Binder, Au 
Kurdistan, en Mésopotamie et en Perse, Paris 1887; 
G. Radde, Karabagh, in Petermann’s Mitt. Erg.- 
Heft n° 100, Gotha 1889; Miiller-Simonis and 
Hyvernat, Du Caucase au Golfe Persique, Washing- 
ton 1892 (German ed., Mainz 1897); E. Naumann, 
Vom goldenen Horn su den Quellen des Euphrates, 
Munich 1893; Chantre, A travers l’Arménie russe, 
Paris 1893 (cf. in Globus, Ixii, 1892); W. Belck, 
Untersuchungen und Reisen in Transkaukasien, 
Hocharmenien, etc. in Globus, I\xiii-lxiv, 1893; 
v. Nolde, Retse nach Innerarabien, Kurdistan und 
Armenien, Braunschweig 1885; H. Abich, Aus 
kaukasischen Lindern, Reiseberichte von 1842-1874, 
Vienna 1896; J. de Morgan, Mission scientifique 
en Perse, 4 vols., Paris 1895; the same author 
Mission scientifique au Caucase, Ft. arch. et 
historiques, 2 vols., Paris 1889; H. Hepworth, 
Through Armenia on horseback, London 1898. 

On the journeys of exploration carried out in 
1898-9 by W. Belck and C. F. Lehmann, see the 
travel reports noted in the Jahresberichte der 
Geschichtswissenschaft, 1901, i, 16 and Lehmann- 
Haupt, Armenien einst und jetzt, 2 vols., Berlin 
1910-26; Sarre, Transkaukasien, Persien, Mesopo- 
tamien, Transkaspien. Land und Leute, Berlin 1899; 
Lynch, Armenia: travels and studies, London 1901; 
P. Rohrbach, Vom Kaukasus zum Mtttelmeer, 
Leipzig 1903. 

Many important documents are published (in 
Russian) in the Memoirs of the Caucasian Section 
of the Imperial Russian Geogr. Soc.; see also the 
works of the Committee for Caucasian Statistics 
(Elizavetpol, Tiflis, 1888 and Kars, 1889). Cf. 
also the article DJABAL AL-HARITH (ARARAT). 

Consult also B. Plaetschke, Die Kaukasus- 
lander (Handbuch der geogr. Wiss., Band Mtttel- 
und Osteuropa, 1935); Uj. Frey, Vorder-Asien, 
Schrifttumsiibersicht 1913-1932, in Geogr. Jakrbuch, 
47, 1932, vol, ii; P. Rohrbach, Armenizn, 1919; 
W. Leimbach, Dte Sowjetunion, Natur, Volk 
und Wirtschaft, Stuttgart 1950 (pages relating to 
Soviet Armenia); P. George, URSS, Paris 1947 
(Collection Orbis), 471-2; A. Fichelle, Géogr. phys. 
e économ., de VURSS, 97 ff. (information will be 


found in P. George, op. cit., concerning Soviet 
works and reviews, such as the Revue de la Soc. 
russe de Géogr., etc.). See also: The USSR: A geo- 
graphical survey, London 1943. 

L. Alishan, Physiographie de l’ Arménie, Venice 
1870; H. Abich, Geolog. Forschungen in den kauk. 
Landern, Vienna 1882-7; R. Sieger, Die Schwan- 
kungen der hocharm. Seen, Vienna 1888; G. W, v. 
Zahn, Die Stellung Armeniens im Gebirgsbau 
Vorderasiens, Berlin 1907; J. H. Schaffer, Grund- 
atige des geolog. Baues von Tiirkisch Armenien, 
in Peterm. Mitt., 1896; Carté géol. du Caucase au 
I: 1,000,000, Inst. de cartogr. géol. ... de URSS, 
1929-31. 

See also: Macler, Erzeroum. Topographie d’Er- 
zeroum et sa région, in JA, 1919; J. Markwart, Le 
berceau des Arméniens, in Rev. des Et. arm., viii, 
1928. 

In regard to the statistics of the population, 
for the period before 1914, see G. L. Selenoy and 
N. v. Seidlitz, Die Verbreitung der Armenier in der 
asiat, Tiirkei und in Trans-Kaukas, in Peterm, 
Mitt., 1896, and for more recent statistics, the 
works indicated on the subject in the course of 
this article; see also: R. Khermian, Les Arméniens, 
introd. @ Vanthropologie du Caucase, 1943. 

For maps, see the atlases attached to the travel 
account of Monteith (1833) and Dubois (1839-40); 
Glascott, Map of Asia Minor and Armenia (about 
1850); H. Kiepert, Karte von Georgien, Armenten 
und Kurdistan, 1:1 500000, Berlin 1854; the 
same author, Karte von Armenien, Kurdistan und 
Aserbeidschan, 1:1000000, Berlin 1858; H. 
Kiepert, Spectalkarte des tuirk, Arm., 1: 500 000, 
Berlin 1857; the same author, Carte générale des 
prov. europ. et asiat. de ’empire ottoman, I : 3 000 00, 
Berlin 1892; H. Kiepert, Karte von Kleinasien in 
24 Blatt, 1: 400 000, Berlin 1902-6. The best map 
is Lynch-Oswald’s Map of Armenia and adjacent 
countries, London 1901. See also the maps of 
Cuinet, La Turquie d’ Asie, 1891-2 and of Miiller- 
Simonis, op. cit., 1892; the map of Armenia in 
Hiibschmann, Die altarm. Ortsnamen, in Indogerm. 
Forschungen, xvi, 1904 and his remarks (tb1d.) on 
the Kartenbibliographte of the Grundriss der tran. 
Philol., by F. Justi; the maps of Honigmann, 
Ostgrenze; see also Murray’s Handy Classical Maps, 
Asia Minor; the maps in the tourist guides, 
Baedeker, Guide Bleu; the route map of Turkey 
(Turkiye Yol Haritast, 1: 2500000); the maps 
(scale = 1: 800 000), Tiirkive, 1936 (sheets for 
Malatya, Sivas, Erzurum, Mosul); the map 
prepared by the National Geogr. Institute, Paris, 
I: 1000000, 1934 (sheet for Erzerum). 

(4) Bibliographical Works: M. Minusaroff, Bi- 
bliogr. Caucas. et Transcaucas., vol. i, St. Peters- 
burg 1874-6; P. Karekin, Armenische Bibliogr., 
Gesch. und Verzeichnis der arm. Litteratur, covering 
the years 1565-1843 (in Neo-Armenian, Venice 
1883). The more important works are enumerated 
in H. Petermann, Grammatica armeniaca (Port. 
lingu. orient. VI); P. de Lagarde, Arm. Studien, 
Gottingen 1877. Karekin, Gesch. der arm. Litteratur 
(in Armenian, 2nd ed., Venice 1886); Patkanean, 
Bibliogr. Umriss der arm. Hist. Litteratur (in 
Russian), St. Petersburg 1880; F. N. Finck, 
Abriss der arm, Litteratur, in Litter. des Ostens, by 
Amelang, vii, Leipzig 1907. See also A. Salmalian, 
Bibliographie de UV Arménie, Paris 1946 and Chap. 
XI, Les lettres, les sctences et les arts chez les 
Arméniens, in J. de Morgan, Hist. du peuple 
arménten, where information will be found on the 
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Armenian journals and reviews down to 1919 

(Ararat, Handes Amsorya, etc.). See also the 

Bulletin arménologique published by Pére Mecerian 

in the Mélanges de V’ Univ. Saint-Joseph, Beirut, 

1947-8 and 1953, and the specialised reviews. 

(M. Canarp) 

ARMS [see sILAu]. 

ARMY [see DJAYSH, LASHKAR, ORDU etc.]. 

ARNAWUTLUK, the Ottoman Turkish name 
for ALBANIA. 

1.—Language. Allegedly descended from Pelas- 
gian, Albanian is an Indo-European language of 
“satem” type like Armenian, Indo-Iranian and 
Slavonic. No literary records occur before 1496 A.D., 
but ancient Illyrian and ancient Epirote, on the 
basis of personal and place names, are held to be the 
prototypes of Geg (northern) and Tosk (southern) 
Albanian respectively. Illyrian mantua, mantia, 
‘bramble’, and gréssa, “‘file’, are Albanian mand, 
manzé and grresé respectively. Macedonian, Thracian 
and Dacian were languages of Albanian type. 

Known as shqip in Albania, arbéresh in the Albanian 
colonies, the Albanian language is spoken by some 
1,500,000 in Albania, 700,000 in the adjcining 
Kosovo-Metohija area of Yugoslavia, and some 
40,000 in Epirus. An archaic form of the language 
survives on the Greek islands of Hydra and Spetsa, 
and in Sicily and Calabria, brought there by Tosk 
exiled from the Turkish invasions. Impoverished by 
centuries of neglect, Albanian has a small native, 
but a large borrowed vocabulary. Thus the wheel, 
the cart and the plough are represented by borrowings 
and the usual Indo-European terms of kinship are 
absent. City life, road-building, horticulture, law, 
religion and family relationship are expressed by 
Latin loanwords, much disguised by phonological 
breakdown. Terms used in the Orthodox ritual are 
Greek; names of prepared dishes, garments, parts of 
the house, and Islamic terms have come in via 
Turkish. 

The composite alphabet is: a, 6, c (like ts), ¢ (like ch), 
d, dh (like th in this), e, é (like French ¢ in le), f, g, e7 
(like Turkish g before ¢, ¢, 5), h, i, 7 (like y in yoke), 
k, 1 (as in French), # (as in English all), m, n, nj (as 
in cation), 0, p, g (like Turkish & before ¢, i, 5), r 
(weak), rr (strong trill), s, sk (as in shop), t, th (as in 
thin), u,v, x (as in adse), xk (as in judge), y (German 
ti), 2, zh (as in pleasure). The vowels 4, é, ¢ are Geg 
nasals. 

Geg is the dialect of Tirané, the capital, and the 
North, including Kosovo-Metohija. Tosk has a con- 
siderable literature. Its main deviations are: replace- 
ment of the infinitive by subjunctive construttions, 
absence of nasal vowels, occasional conversion of 
nm to 7, and representation of ue, uem as ua, “ar. 
There are small differences of vocabulary. 

The noun has three genders and five cases. A noun 
is linked to a following genitive or adjective by an 
inflected particle, thus mali i veriut, “the mountain 
of the north’, malt i bu&kur “the beautiful mountain”, 
in which -i of mal-i is the detachable masc. definite 
article. Similarly molla, f. “the apple’, but mollz 
“apple”. The verb possesses an imperfect, aorist, 
subjunctive, optative imperative, a mediopassive, 
and a. compound mood called the admirative. 

2.—Literature. From the third century A.D. 
the Roman Church has maintained a bishopric at 
Scutari in N. Albania. This became the first cultural 
centre; evidence of this is Bishop John Buzuk’s 
Liturgy of 1555, and the 17th century religious 
works of Budi, Bardhi and Bogdani. Literary 
activity, tolerated by the Turks in the Catholic 
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North, was suppressed in the Muslim centre and the 
Orthodox South, but took root among the exile 
colonies cf Sicily and Calabria. Matranga, descendant 
of the exiles, began a tradition of hymn-writing 
using folk-rhythms (1592), which was continued by 
Brancato (1675-1741) and the Calabrian Variboba 
(born 1725). The. movement. became secular with 
the folksongs and rhapsodies of De Rada (1813-1903), 
an ardent spokesman of Albanian liberation, and 
was continued well into the present century by Zef 
Schird (1865-1927), Sicilian-born author of two 
allegorical epics and a collector of folksongs. 

The work of de Rada was helpful in inspiring three 
Tosk patriots, the brothers Abdyl, Sami and Naim 
Frashéri, to form a league at Prizrend in 1878. 
Under the stimulus of the San Stefano settlement 
they sought Albanian autonomy and literary freedom. 
After several years of activity in Istanbul, where 
they were joined by the lexicographer and Bible 
translator Kristoforidhi (1827-1895), they were 
forced into exile. At Bucharest Abdy] the politician, 
Sami the educationist, and Naim, the Bektashi 
lyricist of Albanian nostalgia, formed a literary 
society and printed Albanian books from 1885 
onward. Thimi Mitko and Spiro Dine, exiles in 
Egypt, collected folksongs from the Iocal colony. 
In Sofia Midhat Frashéri, son of Abdyl, published 
an almanach, an anthology and a journal, and 
wrote didactic essays and short stories with a 
moral. Books printed in exile were smuggled into 
Albania by caravan. 

The absence of a literary centre, and the want of 
a standard alphabet, hampered the movement, and 
Sami’s difficult phonctic spelling was replaced by 
a digraphic one resembling that of A. Santori of 
Calabria and the linguist Dh. Camarda (1821-1882) 
of Sicily. After independence in November 1912 the 
various literary currents combined. A. Drenova 
(born 1872), the Tosk lyricist, Bubani, and L. 
Poradeci (born 1899) continued the Bucharest 
tradition, the last in an unorthodox style of his own; 
the Catholic North was represented by the nostalgic 
F. Shiroka (1847-1917), the linguist and historian 
A. Xanoni (1863-1915), N. Mjeda (1866-1937); the 
satirist Gj. Fishta (1871-1940), the folk-poet and 
elegist V. Prennushi (1885-1946), and the short- 
story writer E. Koliqi (born 1903). Foqion Postoli, 
and M. Grameno (1872-1931), the Tosk novelists, 
Kristo Flogi (born 1873), the dramatist, and F. 
Konitza (1875-1943) transferred their activity to 
Boston, U.S.A., where a literary society Vatra, and 
a journal Dielli (“The Sun’) were founded in Igrz. 

The brief fascist regime (1939-1943) attracted a 
few writers with pro-Italian leanings; the present 
communist regime encourages writing on the 
partisan movement, the class struggle, work themes 
and peace. Textbooks are based on Russian models. 
There are three active theatres and a writers’ union. 
This activity is paralleled in Kosovo-Metohija, 
where the communist themes are Titoist. 

3-—Geography. Albania (Shqipni, Shqipérf) lies 
on a N-S axis 20° E of Greenwich. With a total area 
of 11,097 square miles (28,748 sq. km.) it is bounded 
by Yugoslavia, Greece and the Adriatic. Lying 
between N Latitudes 39° 38’ and 40° 41’, its total 
length is 207 miles, It narrows to 50 miles at Peshkopf, 
and widens to 90 miles at the lake of Little Presba. 
Its ten prefectures formerly had 39 subprefectures, 
now redrawn and renamed as 34 districts. Continuing 
the limestone formation of the Dinaric Alps, the 
terrain is highest in the E, reaching some 7,000 feet 
in places. Of the western lowlands, some below sea- 
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Jevel, the largest is the fertile Myzeqeja plain. The 
longest river, the Drin, rises in Lake Ohri (Ochrida), 


and flows N-W and S-W to the Adriatic below 


Shéngjin. The Mat, Ishém, Arzén, Semén-Devoll- 
Berat and the Vijosé flow in general N-W, but the 
Shkumbf, a torrent in winter, flows broadly E to W 
dividing the country into two roughly equal areas, 
Gegnija and Toskérija. 

The mountain massif consists of three north-to- 
south barriers in Gegnija, and four N-W to S-E 


parallel ranges in Toskérija. The highest mountain | 


is Tomorr near Berat (7,861 feet: 2396 metres). 
Denudation and deforestation have given the 
country a bare, rugged character. The lakes of 
Shkodér (Scutari), Ohri and Presba are only partly 
in Albania; Térbuf in the central plain is a marsh, 
and Malik; below Korgé, has been drained. 

Durrés (Durazzo) is the main port, with wharves 
and a shipyard; Valona has a fine natural harbour, 
and handles refined oil and bitumen; Saranda is a 
fishing port, and Shéngjin handles ore. Chief towns 
are Tirané, the capital (100,000), Shkodér (35,000), 
Korgé (25,000), Durrés (16,000), Vloré or Valona 
(15,000) and Gjinokastér or Gjirokastér (12,000). 
Railways (80 miles) link Tirané with Durrés, Peqin 
and :Elbasan, but most towns are reached by road. 

Climate ranges from European in the high country 
to sub-tropical in the S-W, and the vegetation is 
Mediterranean. Forests, mainly deciduous, include 
hornbeam, turkey oak, sumach, avellan oak, holm 
oak, jujube and celtis. The foothill scrub includes 
arbutus, bush heather, pomegranate and juniper. 
-Densest forests are at Mamuras near Kruja. 

‘Bibliography: M. Lambertz, Albanisches 

Lesebuch, Parts I and II (Albanian Grammar, 

Texts and Translation into German), Leipzig 1948; 

S. E. Mann, Albanian Literature, An Outline of 

Prose, Poetry and Drama, London 1955; idem, 

A Short Albanian Grammar, London 1932; idem, 

An English-Albanian Dictionary, Cambridge 1957; 

S. Skendi, Albania (Statistical, Historical, Political, 

etc.), New York and London 1957. 

(S. E. Mann) 
4.-—Population. 

According to the census of 1955 the population of 
Albania was 1,394,310 (in 1930 it was 1,003,097). 
Outside Albania there are Albanians in Yugoslavia 
(750,000 according to the Yugoslav census in 1948), 
in Greece (estimated between 30-60,000) and in 
Italy (estimated at 150-250,000). The number of 
Albanians by birth all over the world is estimated at 
3 millions (see Albania, ed. S..Skendi, New York 
1956, 50). According to the 1930 census there were 
45,000 Vlachs, 35,000 Slavs, 20,000 Turks and 
15,000 Greeks in Albania. Approximately 20 percent 
of Albania’s total population lived in towns in 
1949-50. In the same year the larger towns were 
Tirana, the capital, with an estimated population 
of 80,000 (in 1930, 30,806), Shkodér 34,000, Koréé 
24,000, Durrés 16,000, Elbasan 15.000, Vloré 15,000, 
Berat 12,000, Gjinokastér 12,000. 

The Agbanians are divided into twe principal 
ethnic gfoups: The Gegs to the North of the Shkumbi 
River and the Tosks to the South. The Turks called 
these two regions Gegalfk and Toskalfk. Not only in 
their dialects but also in the outlook and social 
behaviour the Gegs differ from the Tosks. The Gegs 
are considered as keeping national characteristics 
purer than the Tosks. : 

Generally speaking the barren mountains of Al- 
bania provided too little for an increasing population 
to subsist. Especially when an epidemic decimated 
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livestock, the helpless peeple had no choice but to emi- 
grate or to fall upon neighbouring plains. They usualry 
went out as mercenaries, shepherds or agriculturists. 

Toward the middle of the 14th century the Al- 
banians, under the pressure of the Serbs or as 
mercenaries of feudal seigneurs in Greece, migrated 
and settled in Epirus, Thessaly, Morea and even in 
the Aegean Islands. There most of the Albanians 
were gradually graecised, or migrated to Southern 
Italy under the pressure of the Ottomans later on. 
But about 1466 in Thessaly there were still Albanian 
districts in the towns as well as 24 Albanian katunes 
in Livadia (Lebadea) and 34 in Istifa (see my Fatsh 
Deori, Ankara 1954, 146). Under the Ottomans these 
Ratunes had a special status and, later, are known 
as armatols. 

When Iskender-beg died in 1468 a number of the 
Albanians involved in his struggle against the 
Ottomans either retired to the mountains or migrated 
to the kingdom of Naples. In. 1478, 1481 and 1492 
more Albanians migrated to Scuthern Italy-:and 
Sicily where they preserved their language and 
customs down to the present day. 

In the 15th century the Ottoman government 
transferred some Albanian timar-holders [see TIMAR] 
of the feudal families (Mazeraki and Heykal) to 
Trebizond. 

No large Turkish settlement is recorded in Albania 
except a small number of exiles from Konya, locally 
called Konici. There are also the Yiiriiks of Kodja- 
djik on the mountains to the East of Dibra where 
they were stationed apparently to safeguard the 
Rumeli-Albania highway. The strgiins (the deported), 
sent ¢. 1410 from such parts of Anatolia as Sarukhan, 
Kodja-ili, Djanik were also few in number (see 
Sdret-i Defter-i Sandjék-i Arvanid, index). 

The second significant expansion of Albanians in 
Rumeti occurred in the 17th and 18th centuries. They 
came to settle in the plains of Djakové (Yakova), 
Prizren, Ipek (Pet), Kalkandelen (Tetovo) and 
Kossovo, especially after the mass migration of the 
Serbs from these areas in 1690. It seems that 
Albanian settlement was mostly the result of the 
land mukdta‘a system (see my Tansimat nedir?, in 
Tarih Arastirmalarit, Ankara 1942) prevailing there 
in this period. Albanians came to lease small tracts 
of lands from big mukdfa‘a owners in these rich 
plains and settled there as tenants permanently. 

As for the Vlachs in Albania, they had lived a 
pastoral life on the mountains of North Albania side 
by side with the Albanians since the Slavic invasion 
in the 7th century and they took part in the Albanian 
expansion from the 11th century onwards. In the 
Ottoman Register of 835/1431 we find the’ Vlachs 
and their katunes (Eflak-katune) in Southern Albania 
especially in the region east to Kanina. 

The Albanian tribes to the North of the Drin 
River are called by the general term of Malj-i-sor 
(highlanders). Toward 1881 there were 19 tribes 
belonging to this group with a population of 35,000 
Roman Catholics, 15,000 Muslims and 220 Greek 
Orthodox. The most famous tribes among them were 
Hotti, Klementi, Shkreli, Kastrati, Kogaj, Pulati, 
living on the mountains east of Scutari. 

It seems that during the Ottoman conquest of 
Albania from 1385 to the end of the 15th century 
the. rebellious clans had to retire once more to the 
most rugged parts of the highlands. Their reap- 
pearence in the lowlands ccincided later with 
the weakening of Ottoman control in the pro- 
vinces in the 17th century, and, later on, they 
became “‘the terror of Rumeli’’. 
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From the beginning the Ottoman government 
had to respect the tribal organisation and autonomy 
of these tribes. As they had actual control of the 
important mountain passes from Rumeli into Albaaia 
the government charged them with the guardianship 
of these passes and in return for these services made 
them exempt from taxation. A regulation dated 
1496 (Basbakanlik Archives, Istanbul, Tapu Def. 
no. 26) reads as follows: “‘The nahkiye of Klemente 
(Klementi) consists of five villages. Their inhabitants 
of Christian faith pay one thousand akda of kharadj 
and one thousand akda of ispendje to the Sandjakbegi 
and they are exempted from ‘uskr and ‘Sawdrid-i 
diwani and other taxes, but they are made derbenddjt 
(guardians cf the passes) on the route Scutari- 
Petrishban’s territory-Altun-ili as well as the route 
Medun-Kuéa-Plava’’, Later in the 17th century the 
Klementi caused troubles through their depredations 
in Rumeli and their co-operation with the rebellious 
tribes of Montenegro (Karadagh). 

To the south of Drin lived the Mirdité tribe, 
32,000 in number (in 1881) and all Roman Catholics. 
They were divided into five clans called bayraks, 
namely Oroshi, Fandi, Spashi, Kushneni, Dibri. 
Distinguished by their service to the Ottomans 
against the Venetians in 1696, the Hotti were 
promoted to the first place among the clans. Their 
bayrak headed all the others. But today the Shalé 
tribe is the chief. 

In tribal tradition the origin of the bayraks goes 
back to the Ottomans. In fact it was an Ottoman 
institution to give a bayrak or a sandjak to military 
chiefs as a symbol of authority. Each clan was under 
a bayrakdar i.e. standard-bearer, who was a hered- 
itary chief. The public affairs of the clan were decided 
in the council of the hereditary elders. In order to 
discuss general affairs the five clans had their 
annual meeting at Orosh. A bdltik-bashi, appointed 
by the Ottoman governor, arranged all kinds of 
affairs between the administration and the clans. 
The ‘“‘captains” of the five clans of Mirdité claimed 
to descend from Leké Dukagjin who played an 
outstanding réle in Iskender-beg’s struggle against 
the Ottomans. Leké Dukagjin is believed to have 
codified the customary law practiced among the 
tribes, which is called Kanuni i Leké Dukagjinit 
(A. Sh. K. Gjetov, Kanunit i Leké Dukagjintt, 
Shkodér 1933). ; 

These tribes used to send to the Ottoman army 
an auxiliary force composed of one man per house- 
hold, an Ottoman practice which was also applied 
to the Yiiriiks and the Kurds. When from the end 
of the 16th century onwards the empire came to 
need more troops for its lengthy wars the Albanian 
auxiliaries seemed to gain an increasing importance. 
They were used especially in the local wars against 
the Montenegrins. The Mirdité were regarded as the 
bravest soldiers in Rumeli. But at the same time 
H. Hequard (1855) calls them “the greatest plunderers 
in the world’’. In 1855 when the Tangimat administra- 
tion attempted to disarm them and enrol them in 
the regular army they rose up and infested the 
Zadrima (Zadrimé) area with the result that the next 
year the government gave up these attempts. Later 
the Mirditan chief Prenk Bib Doda played an im- 
portant part in the Albanian independence movement 
(1908). The ‘“‘Republic of Mirdité’’, proclaimed under 
Yugoslav auspices in 1921, collapsed the next year. 


5.—Religion. 
According to the Italian statistics of 1942 (see, 
Albania, ed. S. Skendi, 58) out of a total population 
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of 1,128,143, 779,417 were Muslims, 232,320 Orthodox 
and 116,259 Catholics. The only significant Catholic 
group is located in the Shkodér (Scutari) district, 
while large Orthodox groups live in the districts of 
Gjinokastér (Argyrokastro), Koréé (Kérice), Berat 
and Vloré (Avlona). Muslims are spread all over the 
country, but mostly in the Central Albania. 

Albania which became attached to the Partriar- 
chate of Constantinople in 732 A.D., was split 
between Rome and Constantinople in 1054, the 
northern part coming under the jurisdiction of 
Rome. The Normans and the Angevins strengthened 
Catholicism in the country; Antivari was the seat 
of the Archbishop of Albania and Durazzo that of 
Macedonia. 

Orthodox Albania was dependent directly on the 
Archbishopric of Ohrida. As the protectors of the 
Orthodox Church the Ottomans, even before their 
restoration of the Patriarchate of Constantinople in 
1454, favoured Orthodoxy against Catholicism. 
However, for political reasons the Porte tolerated 
the Catholic church in Albania. The Albanian lords. 
wavered between East and West according to the 
political conditions. The Orthodox Albanian immi- 
grants to southern Italy had their own Uniate 
church recognising the Pope’s supremacy. According 
to the Ottoman year-book of 1895 there were, in 
the province of Yanya (Epirus and Albania south 
of the Devoll River), 223,885 Muslims, 118,033 
Greeks, 129,517 Orthodox Albanians, 3,517 Jews 
and only 93 Roman Catholics. It must be added that 
a part of these Greeks were in origin Orthodox 
Albanians graecised through the Greek religions and 
educational institutions which were zealously 
founded beginning with the second half of the 18th 
century. After the independence of Albania an 
autocephalous Orthodox church of Albania was 
finally recognised by the Patriarchate (1937). The 
first converts to Islam were the Albanian feudal 
lords holding timdrs from the Ottomans. Contrary 
to what is generally held conversion was not required 
as a condition for keeping their lands as témdrs; 
allegiance to the Ottoman state was sufficient in 
order to receive 4imars, Throughout the 15th century 
Christians were granted timdrs. By the end of the 
15th century, however, only a few Christian timér- 
holders were left because of voluntary conversions. 
Elbasan, built by Mehemmed II in 870/1466, became 
a Muslim centre from the outset, as did Yenishehir 
in Thessaly. It appears, however, that Islam had 
then only a few converts among the common people, 
va‘aya. At the beginning of the 16th century in four 
sandjaks of Aibania (Elbasan, Ohri, Awlonya and 
Iskenderiye) there were about three thousand 
Muslim ra‘Sadyd families. In Catholic sources written 
around 1622 it was estimated that only one thirtieth 
of the Albanian population was Muslim. During the 
17th century the Venetians and Austrians attempted 
to foment an insurrection of the Catholic Albanians 
as well as the Orthodox Serbs who were feeling 
hestile to the government because of an increase in 
the djizyr. In 1614 at a meeting of church dignitaries 
at Kuti it was decided to ask for aid from the Pope. 
Toward 1622 the first Franciscan missionaries 
appeared in Albania and Southern Serbia. Albanian 
Catholics and the Serbs co-operated with the Venet- 
ians in 1649 and with the Austrians in 1689-1690, 
which made the Porte decide to have recourse to 
retaliatory measures. To escape these, the Christian 
populations in the plains of Pet, Prizren, Djakové 
and Kossovo, who were partly Albanian, migrated 
in mass or adopted Islam; but many of them became 
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crypto Christians, locally called laramané (motley). 
The albanisation and islamisation of these plains 
went hand in hand in the 17th and 18th centuries. 

Conversion to Islam received a new impetus under 
the Bushatlis and ‘Ali Pasha [9.v.] of Tepedelen. 
According to the contemporary witnesses, the latter 
forced a number of villages to adopt Islam. He is 
believed to have been a Bektashi himself and in his 
time Bektashism (see BEKTASHIYYA) made its greatest 
progress in Albania. Under King Zog its adherents 
were estimated at about 200,000. With its prosperous 
tekkes in Tiran, Akéahisar (the old centre of the 
Bektashis), Berat, and on the Tomor mountain, as 
well as its central organisation in the capital, 
Bektashism assumed importance in Albania. During 
the Congress of Koréé in 1919 the Bektashis sought 
to establish a community of their own, separate 
from the Sunnis. This was to be accomplished only 
under the Communist régime in 1945. 

Islam played an essential part in ottomanising 
the Albanians, and the Christian Albanians often 
referred to their Muslim compatriots as Turks. On 
the other hand Islam prevented the Albanians from 
being assimilated by her Greek or Slavic neigh- 
bours. It is asserted that under the veneer of 
Christianity as well as Islam the primitive religious 
beliefs survived with the Albanians, especially in 
the highlands. 


6.—History. 


The Illyrian origin of the Albanian people is 
generally admitted, but their ethnic relationships to 
the Thracians, Epirots and the Pelasgians are still 
subject to argument. The Illyrian tribes first came 
into contact with Greek culture, through the Greek 
colonies founded on the Albanian coastland, in the 
7th century B.C. The principal one was Epidamnos 
near Durazzo (Durrés). The Illyrians formed their 
first independent political organization in the third 
century B.C. Conquered by the Romans in 167 B.C., 
they were subject to strong Roman influence for 
centuries. The Roman highway to the Orient, Via 
Egnatia, started at Dyrrachium (Durrés) and 
followed the Shkumbi valley. Ptolemy mentions, 
for the first time, the AABavor among Illyrian tribes 
and their capital AABavéroats (near Croya). In the 
7th century the invasion of Albania by the Slavs 
put an end to the romanisation of the Albanians 
who retired to the mountains in north Albania to 
live a pastoral life for half a millennium. In the 9th 
and roth centuries the Bulgarian empire extended 
its rule over southern Albania, including Dyrrachium 
(Greek Dyrrachion), and toward the end of the r2th 
century the Serbs under Nemanja occupied northern 
Albania. The long coexistence with the agriculturist 
Slavs left a deep cultural imprint on the Albanian 
people. Finally, Emperor Basil II restored Byzantine 
rule in southern Albania, and conquered Dyrrachion 
(1005) which had been the capital of the Byzantine 
thema of Dyrrachion since the 9th century. When 
toward the middle of the 11th century the control 
of Byzantium was weakened in the provinces the 
Albanians came out from their mountain retreats. 
From this time on, the Albanians, who were then 
located between the lines of Skodra (Shkodér)- 
Dyrrachion and Ohrida-Prizren, are seen to be 
mentioned more by the contemporary sources, 
*AdBavot or "ApBavita in Greek, Arbanenses or 
Albanenses in Latin and Arbanacs in Slavic sources. 
The Ottomans first used the Greek form Arvanid 
and then its turcicised versions Arnavud and Arnawut. 

Again from the rrth century on, Albania became 
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a bridge-head for feudal Europe to attack the 
Byzantine empire. Dyrrachion was _ temporarily 
taken by the Normans in 1081 and 1185, and by the 
Venetians in 1204. Then, it came into the possession 
of the Despot of Epirus, Theodore Angelus (1215- 
1230). In 1272 Charles of Anjou occupied Dyrrachion 
as well as the rest of the Albanian coastland, and 
called himself the ‘“‘King of Albania’. This started 
a long struggle between the Byzantines dnd the 
Angevins in Albania. 

Anatolian Turks, as a result of their alliance with 
the Byzantine emperor, first came to know Albania 
in 737/1337. During the Byzantine civil war the Al- 
banian highlanders had increased their depredations in 
Albania, taken Timoron (Timorindje), and threatened 
the other Byzantine strongholds, Kanina, Belgrade 
(Berat) Klisura and Skarapar. In order to establish his 
control in Albania as well as in Epirus, Andronicus III 
entered that province with an army which included 
a Turkish auxiliary force. It was sent by his ally 
Umur Beg, ruler of Aydin. The army overran the 
country as far as Durazzo (Dyrrachion). The rebels 
who retired into the mountains suffered great losses 
at the hands of the Turks. The Turks returned home 
through Thessaly and Boeotia (Cantacuzenus). 

Before long Stephan Dushan occupied Albania 
(Croya in 1343, Central Albania 1343-1346). This 
seems to have accelerated the migration of Albanians 
into Greece. Native Albanian feudals and scldiers 
joined Dushan in his conquests further south (L. von 
Thallé6czy—C. Jiretek, Zwei Urkunden..., 85). The 
voyniks whom we later find in Albania under the 
Ottomans settled there apparently with Dushan at 
this time. When in 1355 Dushan’s empire collapsed, 
local feudal lords, Slav, Albanian or Byzantine in 
origin, appeared in all parts of Albania. Soon the 
Balshas (Balshi¢i), in the north and the Thopias in 
the centre emerged as the most powerful of these 
lords. The Balshas possessed the coastland between 
Durazzo and Cattaro, and tried to secure control of 
a large area as far Prizren. They came into conflict 
with Twrtko, king of Bosnia, as well as with the Serbs 
who sought to bring this region, Zeta, again under 
their control. Soon the Balshas, who had already 
settled themselves in Avlona, Belgrade and Kanina, 
threatened Carlo Thopia in Durazzo. He asked for 
help from the Ottoman Turks in 787/1385, as their 
udj (frontier) units had appeared near Yannina 
already in 783/1381. Balsha II was defeated and 
killed by an Ottoman army at Savra (on the Vijosé 
River in Myzeqe) on 12 Sha‘ban 787/18 September 
1385. This is recorded in Ottoman chronicles as the 
expedition to “‘Karli-ili”’, that is “the land of Karli” 
(Carlo Thopia), and it is dated correctly as 787/1385. 
The Albanian lords, including Balsha’s heirs, recog- 
nised the Sultan’s overlordship. The Dukagjini of 
Alessio notified the Ragusans of their peace with the 
Ottomans in 789/1387. Alarmed by the Ottoman 
advance, Venice sent Daniel Cornaro to Murad I to 
protect Thopia (Ramadan 789/October 1387), but 
on the other hand started negotiations with Thopia 
to take over the city. Thus the long Venetian- 
Ottoman rivalry over Albania had begun. As a 
vassal of the Sultan, Gjergy Stratsimirovi¢, Balsha’s 
heir in Scutari (Shkodér) and Dulcigno, now wished 
to profit from the Ottomans in his conflict with the 
Bosnians. Kefalia Shahin (in Turkish chronicles 


_ Kavala Shahin, later Shihab al-Din Shahin Pasha) 


an udj-begi and probably subashi of Liaskovik, 
embarked on a series of successful raids into Bosnia; 
but he was finally defeated by Bosnians near 
Trebinje 23 Sha‘ban 790/27 August 1388). According 
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to Neshri, this expedition was made at the request 
of the “Lord of Skutari” (G. Stratsimirovic) who 
after Shahin’s defeat was accused of a secret under- 
standing with the enemy. After their victory at the 
Kossovo plain (791/1389) the Ottomans made 
Skoplje (Uskiib) a strong frontier centre by settling 
there the Turks from Sarukhan under Pasha-Yigit 
(toward 793/1391). Then Shahin came back and 
drove out G. Stratsimirovic from Scutari, and 
St. Sergius (1393-1395) who had returned to the 
Venetians for protection. Venice for its part took 
Alessio, Durazzo (1393), Drivasto (1396), all given 
up by: the native lords for a yearly pension. The 
Ottomans too tried to keep the local lords on their 
side by guaranteeing them their lands as timars. 
Thus Dimitri Yonima (Gionima), Konstantin Balsha, 
Gjergj Dukagjin as Turkish vassals all co-operated 
with Shahin against the Venetians. 

The establishment of the Ottoman rule in Albania 
with its takrir (see Tapu) and timdr [q.v.] system 
started first in the region of Premedi (Premeté) and 
Koréé (Kérice). The regular Ottoman administration 
with its subaskls and kagis in towns and sipahis in 
villages is found there in the records going back to 
the time of Bayazid I (Basvekalet Archives, Istanbul, 
Maliye no. 231). This must have followed the Otto- 
man expeditions in Albania in 796/1394 and 799/ 
1397. The Ottoman records also show that Akéahisar 
(Croya, Krujé) was granted tax exemption in the 
same period. Albanian forces under Coia Zaccaria, 
Dimitri Yonima, Gjergj Dukagjin and Dushmani were 
present at the battle of Ankara in 804/1402. Upon 
the collapse of Bayazid’s empire in 1402, many of 
these Albanian lords (Ivan Kastriot, Coia Zaccaria, 
Niketa Thopia) recognised Venetian suzerainty. 
When in 1403 Georg Stratsimirovié died, Venice, 
which had already taken Scutari, seized a part of 
his heritage—Dulcigno, Antivari and Budua. But 
his son Balsha, supported by Stephan Lazarevié and 
Vuk Brankovié of Serbia embarked upon a long 
struggle against Venice. The latter finally reached 
an agreement on Albanian affairs with their suzerain, 
Emir Siileyman (19 Djumada I, 812/29 September 
1409). Then Pasha-Yigit of Uskiib forced Ivan 
Kastriot to submit to the Sultan’s suzerainty (813/ 
1410). In the South the Ottomans supported 
Albanian Spatas against the Toccos. Finally war 
was declared against Venice during which the 
Ottomans made the real conquest of Albania from 
Northern Epirus to Croya (Akéahisar) and formed 
the province of Arvanid-ili or Arnavud-ili (818-20/ 
1415-1417). 

The conditicns which the Ottoman conquest 
brought into the country can be fully ascertained 
with the help of the details contained in the timar 
register of 835/1432 (Sdret-i defter-i Sancdk-t Arvanid, 
ed. H. Inalcik, Ankara 1954). The names of various 
regions in the register frequently contains references 
to the chief feudal families who were vassals of the 
Ottoman. about 819/1416: Yuvan-ili (land of Kas- 
trioti), Balsha-ili (east of Kavajé and south of 
Shkumbi), Gionomaymo-ili (North of Pekin), Pavlo- 
Kurtik-ili (the Jilema Valley), Kondo-Miho-ili (area 
west of Elbasan), Zenebish-ili (Zenebissi, Gjinokastér 
and its surroundings), Bogdan-Ripe-ili (north of Elba- 
san), Ashtin-ili (Premeté). Besides these great families, 
many smaller Christian feuda!s kept some of their 
lands as timdars. Among them we may mention 
Dobrile (in Cartolos), Simos Kondo (in Kokinolisari), 
Bobza Family (Gion and his sons Ghin and Andre in 
the Village of Bobza or Bubés), Karli family (Matja). 
This kind of timdrs constituted 16 per cent of all the 
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timar-holders in Arvanid-ili. Conversion to Islam 
was not considered necessary for possession of timdr. 
One Metropolid in Belgrade (Berat) and three 
Peskopos in Kanina, Aktahisar and Cartolos were 
given their former villages as timdrs. The Turkish 
population in the province consisted only of the 
military and religious personnel. The Turkish timdr- 
holders with their men did not exceed 800 in number. 
The whole sandjak was distributed among about 
300 fimdr-holders who lived in the villages or 
castles, namely, Argirikasr{ (Argyrocastro, Gjino- 
kastér), Kanina, Belgrade, Iskarapar, Bratushesh 
or Yenidje-kale and Akéahisar. Argirikasri (later 
on Argiri or Ergiri) became the seat of the sandjak- 
begi and in each county (wildyet) centre there was a 
subasht and kddi. The revolutionary step taken by 
the Ottoman state was that it considered almost 
all the agricultural lands as owned by the state, 
because only such a system would enable it to apply 
its timar system. The peasants, therefore, must have 
had the feeling that they: were under an impersonal 
central government as compared ta their close 
dependence upon the feudal lords under the old 
régime. 

In the north, the Ottomans supported first, 
Balsha III, and upon his death (824/1421), Stephan 
Lazerevié of Serbia, against Venice, which finally 
had to return to Stephan, Drivasto, Antivari and 
Budua (826/1423). In the south the Despot Carlo 
Tocco died in 832/1429 and Murad II, taking advan- 
tage of the conflict between his heirs, took Yannina 
(Muharram 834/October 1430). After that a new 
land and population survey of Albania was effected 
(Sha‘ban 835/spring 1432) which meant the 
tightening of the Ottoman administrative control 
there. This survey may be regarded as the real 
starting-point of the long Albanian resistence during 
the subsequent decades. Moreover it demonstrates 
the real character of the rebellion. Firstly some of 
the villages in the mountainous Kurvelesh and 
Bzorshek areas refused to be registered. In a few 
places they even killed their Ottoman timdr-holders. 
Great feudal lords such as Ivan (Yuvan) Kastriot 
in the north, Arianites (Araniti, Arnit) Comnenus 
in the Argirikasr{ region, had to give up considerable 
parts of their lands for distribution to the Ottoman 
stpahis as timars. First Araniti took up arms, killed 
Many sipdhis in the autumn of 836/1432, and 
Thopia Zenebissi besieged Argirikasri. Alfonso V. of 
Naples, Venice and Hungary encouraged the rebels, 
who defeated ‘Ali, son of Evrenuz, governor of 
Albania, at the Bzorshek pass. Encouraged by these 
developments Christian lords in central and northern 
Albania joined the rebellion. Finally in 837/1434 
all the forces of Rumeli under Sinan Beg, governor- 
general of Rumeli, combined to put an end to 
this dangerous rebellion which was giving hope to 
Hungary of a new Crusade. But Araniti managed 
to escape to the mountains. The additional records 
made after 836/1432 in the defter of Arvanid-ili 
indicate that the rebellion did not affect the Ottoman 
control of the country to any considerable extent. 
A great majority of the Ottoman and Christian 
timar-holders remained in possession of their timdrs. 
It appears that mostly the highlanders co-operated 
with the feudal families who had matrimonial 
connexions with their chieftains. 

From 847/1443 onwards Iskender-beg (q.v.], the 
son-in-law of Araniti, assumed the leadership of the 
rebellion; his unusual energy and boldness, and the 
international situation which obtained at the time, 
gave the movement a character of international 
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significance. Setting aside the legend that has 
grown up around his person, it must be emphasised 
that the origin and the motives of his rebellion were 
not different from those of the other Albanian lords. 
Appointed subashi of Akéahisar (Croya) about 842/ 
1438, he was dismissed in 1440. He wished to recover 
Croya and his father’s lands in their entirety and to 
possess them as a feudal lord, not as a timdr-holder. 
It is true that he made an alliance with other feudal 
families, Thopias, Balshas, Dukagjini, Dushmani, 
Lecca Zaccaria and Araniti (The Alessio Meeting, 
Ist March 1444), but the idea of an Albania unified 
by a national leader is far from reality. He controlled 
only northern Albania while central and southern 
Albania always remained under Ottoman control. 
Subashis and sandjak-begs, based on Argirikasri 
(Gjinokastér), Ohrida or Belgrade (Berat) tried to 
suppress him with local forces. He waged guerilla 
warfare all the time. Many of the battles described 
by Marino Barlezio with such fantastic figures were 
nothing but local clashes. Iskender-beg’s own 
forces seem never to exceed 3,000. By the treaty 
of 26th March 1451 he became vassal of Alforso V 
of Naples and surrendered Croya to the king’s men. 
Araniti, who had claims on southern Albania 
(Vagenetia, Valona, Kanina) followed his example. 
Araniti was authorised by the king to accept in his 
name oaths of allegiance by other Albanian lords. 
So Zenebissi and others also became Alfonso’s vassals. 
In return, the King agreed to grant a yearly pension 
varying between 300 and 1400 ducats to each of 
these vassals and to provide them a place to take 
refuge in case of danger. This simple change of 
masters was obviously determined by the fact that 
the Aragonese system appeared much more favcurable 
than-the Ottoman regime to the Albanian feudals. But 
as witnessed by a contemporary Aragonese document, 
“the common people had hardly any complaints 


against the Ottoman administration’. (see C. 
Marinesco, Alphonse VIII., Mél. de Vécole Roum. en 
France, Paris 1923, 104). A timdr register made in 
871/1466-67 included Dibra, Dlgobrdo, Rjeka, Mat 
and Cermenika (Basbakanlk Archives, Istanbul, 
Maliye no. 508). It is therefore seen that after 
Mehemmed II’s [g.v.] expedition in 870/1466, the 
timar system was extended into these areas. Whatever 
his real motives may have been, Iskender-beg, who 
defied, in his mountains, Murad II (in 852/1448 and 
854/1450) and Mehemmed II (in 870/1466 and 871/ 
1467), was also glorified in his time as ‘(Champion 
of Christ”, by the Pope, and as the Albanian National 
hero, by the nationalists in the 19th century. 

During the Ottoman-Venetian war of 1463-1479 
Albania became one of the main scenes of operation. 
Finally the Ottomans were able to take Croya, 
Drivasto, Alessio and Jabljak (Jabyak) in 1478, 
Scutari in 1479, and Durazzo in 1501. Alessio (Lesh), 
which the Ottomans lost during the war of 1499-1503, 
was retaken in 1509. After having failed in their 
attempts in 1538, the Ottomans finally took 
Antivari (Bar) and Dulcigno (Ul¢inj, Olgiin) in 1571, 
and thus completed their conquest of Albania. 

It appears that up to the end of the 16th century 
Ottoman rule in Albania created a peaceful and 
prosperous era. Most of the old feudal families then 
adjusted themselves to the Ottoman régime, and 
even one of the Aranitis named ‘Ali beg had a large 
timar around Kanina, Argirikasr! and Belgrade 
toward 1506. 

Until about 870/1466 Ottoman Albania was 
organised as a sandjak under the name of Arvanid 
(or Arnavud)-ili. Its subdivisions were the wildyets 
of Argirikasri, Klisura, Kanina, Belgrade, Timor- 
indje, Iskarapar, Pavlo-Kurtik, Cartalos and Ak- 
éahisar. When in 1466 Mehemmed II erected the fort 
of Elbasan, this regicn was set up as a new sandjak. 
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* These figures are for the kadds of Belgrade, Argirikasri and Awlonya only. 
** We have not included in this list dizdars, ketkhudds, khatibs, imams, or shaykhs, who were present almost in every town. 
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Moreover in the south the sandjak of Awlonya 
{Avlona) and in the east that of Ohri were created 
and in 1479 the sandjak of Iskenderiye (Scutari) was 
formed in the north. The following is a list established 
on the basis of the surveys of g12/1506 and 926/1520. 
(Basu. Archives, Tapu no. 34 and 94), showing the 
administrative and military situation in the 16th 
century. 

A comparison of the survey of 835/1431 with those 
of the 16th century reveal the fact that everywhere, 
in towns and villages, the population more than 
doubled during the intervening period, and in 
consequence the tax revenues increased similarly. 
The following illustrates this for the principal towns. 
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Argirikasri 

Belgrade 175 Ir 
Kanina 216 _ 
Premedi 42 — 
Klisura 100 _ 
Akéahisar 125 65 





(These figures do not include the military or the 
civil officials). 


The Albanian towns, which numbered 19 in the 
four Albanian sandjaks, were small local market- 
towns with populations varying between 1,000 and 
4,000. Only Awlonya (Avlona) became a commercial 
centre of some importance (population 4 to 5 
thousand). In order to further commerce, the govern- 
ment settled there a sizeable Jewish colony of the 
refugees from Spain (end of the 15th century). 
According to the Kdanin-ndme of Awlonya (see 
Arvanid Defteri, 123) the port handled goods 
imported from Europe, and velvets, brocades, 
mohairs, cotton goods, carpets, spices and leather 
goods came from Bursa and Istanbul. Some of the 
citizens of Awlonya even had business associates in 
Europe. Quite a large amount of tar and salt, 
produced near the city, was bought by state agencies 
at fixed prices. The tax income from Awlonya for 
the sultan’s treasury alone amounted to about 32 
thousand gold ducats a year. A garrison and a 
small fleet were stationed there permanently (for 
vols. 7 and 8). It must be noted that the Ottomans 
Albanian towns circa 1081/1670 see Ewliyd Celebi, 
continued the tax privileges of Ak¢ahisar and 
Iskarapar which went back to Byzantine times (see 
L. von Thalléczy-C. Jiretek, Zwei Urkunden aus 
Nordalbanien, Archiv fiir slavische Phil. xxi, 1899, 83). 
‘The defter of 835/1431 reads as follows: “Let the 
inhabitants of Akéahisar guard the castle and be 
exempt from all kinds of taxation with the exception 
of kharddj”. These tax exemptions were abolished 
toward the end of the 16th century. 

The Ottomans did not radically change the taxat- 
ion system which had existed in Albania under the 
Byzantines and the Serbs. Ispendje, most probably 
a Serbian tax, was paid by every adult Christian 
male at the rate of 25 akéa. The basic Ottoman taxes 
were the ‘uskr, which was actually one eighth of 
agricultural products, and the djisya. The Byzantine 
tax of two bushels of wheat and two of rye a year 
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survived in some parts of Albania under the Otto- 
mans. So did fines called bdd-i hawd (q.v.], apparently 
an adaptation of Byzantine aerikon. Tavuk ve 
boghaéa (Byzantine kaviskia) also survived in 
Albania as an ‘ddet. All these taxes except the 
djizya, which was collected for the sultan’s treasury, 
were assigned to timdr-holders. Under the Ottomans 
the rate of taxation seems not to have been lighter 
than before. But they abolished forced labour and 
determined, in advance, for each peasant, the amount 
of taxes due. Unlawful practices did exist, and the 
Kdantin-ndme of 1583 would seem to give a good idea 
concerning such abuses. It states that no timdr- 
holder should subject his peasants to forced labour, 
make them carry hay for themselves, take their lands 
away without lawful reason, or force them to pay 
in cash the ‘ushr, which was to be paid in goods. The 
commonest complaint of a semi-nomadic people was 
that they were liable to the sheep-tax more than 
once a year during their move from one pasture to 
another. 

At the beginning of the 16th century the public 
revenue in the sandjak of Iskenderiye (Scutari) 
amounted to 4,392,910 akéa, half of which was 
assigned to the sultan and the other half to the 
Sandjak-begi (449,913) and the ¢timdr-holders 
(1,776,118), 

The Albanians occupied an outstanding place in 
the ruling class of the empire. At least thirty Grand- 
Viziers can be identified as of Albanian origin— 
among them Gedik Ahmed, Kodja Dawud, Dukagin- 
zade Ahmed, Lutfi, Kara Ahmed, Kodja Sinan Pasha, 
Nasih, Kara Murad, and Tarhoncu Ahmed. In the 
Kapi-kulu army, too, the Albanians were always 
present in great numbers. One obvious reason for 
it was that the dewshirme [q.v.] system was practised 
extensively in Alhania, as in Bosnia. 

Two fundamental changes in the structure of the 
empire, namely the disruption of the t#mdr system 
on the one hand, and the deterioration of the fiscal 
system on the other, had their impact on the situation 
in Alhania as elsewhere. The first change, which 
coincided with the weakening of the central authority 
at the end of the 16th century made possible the 
formation of large estates in the provinces, while the 
second made it necessary for the state to assess new 
taxes and to reform the djézya, which due to its 
increased rate, affected particularly the Christian 
population. The discontent is manifested especially 
in the rebellious attitude of the Catholic highlanders 
in Albania in the 17th and 18th centuries and in 
their co-operation with hostile powers. For example, 
the original tax of 1000 akéa a year paid by the 
Klementi clan had become a trivial amount by the 
end of the 16th century due to the depreciation of the 
akéa, and the government therefore wanted’instead 
to assess the djizya at 1,000 gold coins. This’*caused 
the rebellion of the trihes of northern Albania. 
They started to attack and plunder the plains of 
Rumeli as far as Filibe. In order to stop these 
depredations the Porte sent several armies against 
them and built a new castle near Gusinje. Their new 
uprising in 1638 was quelled by Duce Mehmed Pasha 
(see Naima, iii, 399-409). The Klementi, Kuti 
(Kceéaj), Piperi in the North, and the Himariots on 
the coastal range of Himara, co-operated also with 
the Austrian and Venetian armies during the wars 
of 1683-99, 1714-8, 1736-9. 

On the other hand, as the central control weakened, 
the highlanders began to penetrate into Rumeli. and 
even in Anatolia from the beginning of the 17th 
century. In the 18th century, pashas, begs and 
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a‘yan everywhere took into their service these high- 
landers who were reputed to be the best mercenaries. 
They: were organised in ddléks of about 100 men 
under a ddliik-baski, who, as a perfect condottiere, 
arranged everything for his men with the hirer. The 
part played by such bdliiks is well illustrated by the 
example of Mehmed Ali in Egypt. Many Albanians 
also joined the mountain bands in Rumeli, called 
Daghlt eshktydast or Kiréaals. 

In the same period the lease system of the state- 
owned lands (miri arddi mukdta‘asi) on the lowlands, 
coastal plains or inland basins, in Albania gave birth 
to the big land-owning class of a‘ydn (.v.}. These 
absentee land-lords used every means to obtain 
more and more mukdta‘at. Among them, the Bushatlt 
family in the North, in the land of Gegs, and Tepe- 
delenli ‘Ali Pasha (see SAL! PASHA TEPEDELENLI) 
(1744-1822) in the south, in the area of Tosks, 
emerged as semi-independent despots, The first 
Bushatlf (in Turkish chroniclers Budjatlt or Bugatti), 
Mehmed Pasha, built up his power by acquiring 
large mukdta‘at and by making an alliance with the 
Malisors, the highlanders, and thus forced the Porte 
to confer him the governorship of Scutari (Ishkodra, 
Shkodér) (1779). After his death (1796), the Porte’s 
attempt to get back these mukdta‘at caused his son 
Kara Mahmid Pasha [q.v.] to rebel. ‘Ali Pasha, too, 
possessed about 200 estates (ct/tliks). The Porte at 
first did not challenge the increasing power and 
authority of the Bushatlis and ‘Ali Pasha, as they 
were rightly considered to check the domination of the 
local a‘ydn, and the rivalry between these two 
pashas seemed to counterbalance each other. ‘Ali 
Pasha once tried to extend his control into the zone 
of the Bushatlis and fought them. Through his sons 
whom he managed to have appointed governors of 
Thessaly, Morea, Karli-ili he actually formed a semi- 
independent state in Albania and Greece. In 1820, 
when the central government finally took action 
against him, he rebelled, and instigated the Greeks 
to revolt. The power of the last Bushatli, named 
Mustafa Pasha, was destroyed only in 1832 by the 
reformed army of Mahmid II. The centralist policy 
of the Tanzimat caused troubles with the autonomous 
tribes in North Albania. 

The “Albanian League for the Defence of the 
Rights of the Albanian Nation” had been set up at 
Prizren on June 13, 1878, only to influence the 
decisions of the Congress of Berlin; but it proved to 
have great significance for the birth of an Albanian 
state later on. Encouraged by the Ottoman govern- 
ment at the beginning, the League set up resistance 
to the Montenegrins and Greeks in order to keep the 
Albanian provinces united (the four Ottoman 
wilayets of Yanya, Ishkodra, Manastir and Kosova). 
But when the league tended to further the idea of 
an autonomous Albania, the Porte sent an army and 
dispersed the League (1881). The great powers, 
especially Austria-Hungary ‘and Italy, encouraged 
this autonomy movement with the purpose of 
extending their influence over Albania while Russia 
was supporting Montenegro’s territorial claims over 
Albania. On the other hand, by enlisting Albanians 
in his bodyguard and conferring special favours on 
them, ‘Abd al-Hamid II was trying to win Albanian 
‘support. But the Albanian intellectuals, in co- 


operation with the Young Turks in Paris and’ 


elsewhere, were anticipating an autonomous Albania. 
In 1908 the stand taken by the Albanians against 
‘Abd al-Hamid at the Frizovik Meeting did actually 
help the Revolution to succeed. In the Ottoman 
Parliament the influential Albanian deputies, such 
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as Isma‘il Kemal, Es‘ad Toptani, Hasan Prishtina, 
joined in the Hiirriyyet we Ptilaf Party which 
sought decentralisation as against the centralist 
ottomanisation policy of the It#tthdd we Terakki Party. 
While the heated discussions on an Albanian educat- 
ional system was going on {the Congress of Manastir, 
November 1908) an uprising broke out among the 
Albanian highlanders who resisted the Ottoman 
government attempt to collect their arms. Finally, 
on 4th September 1912, the new Ottoman government 
accepted the Albanian demands for an autonomous 
administration. But the Balkan War completely 
changed the situation in the Balkans. A short time 
after the declaration of war, in November 1912, 
Isma‘“il Kemal declared the independence of Albania 
at Awlonya (Vloré). The London Conference pro- 
claimed Albania an autonomous principality under 
the guaranty of the six powers (z9th July 1923); 
but the newly elected prince, Wilhelm von Wied, 
had soon to leave the country (3rd September 1914). 
After the first world war Serbia laid claims to 
Shkodér and Durrés. Seeing their country dismem- 
bered, the Albanian leaders hastily convoked a 
congress at Lushnjé (21st January 1920) and 
demanded the independence of Albania. A national 
government was formed in Tirana, and an Albanian 
partisan army drove out the Italians from Vloré. 
Italy finally recognised the independence of Albania 
with the treaty of Tirana (3rd August 1920). The 
small Albanian state experienced a tumultuous 
parliamentary life during the first years of its 
existence (1921-4). The Muslim land-owning beys of 
the western and central plains came into conflict 
with the Popular Party (under its leader Fan 
S. Noli). A revolution forced Ahmed Zog, the Prime 
Minister, to flee to Yugoslavia. With Yugoslav 
support he came back into power (24th December 
1924). A constituent Assembly proclaimed Albania 
a Republic and named Ahmed Zog (Zogu) President. 
He then signed a series of treaties with Italy (12th 
May 1925; 27th November 1926; 22nd November 
1927 and March 1936) putting the country practically 
under Italian protection. In September 1928 Zog 
was proclaimed the King of Albanians. He fled from 
Albania one day before the Italians invaded the 
country on April 6, 1939. 
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(Hativ travcrx) 

ARNIT, Span. Amedo, a small town in the 
province of Logrofio, chief town of a partido judicial; 
it numbers about 10,000 inhabitants and is situated 
on the left bank of the Cicados, a tributary of the 
Ebro, about 22 m. (35 km.} from the capital. Arnedo 
is a toponym of Iberian origin which is found in the 
provinces ot Burgos, Albacete and Logrofio, and 
which also occurs, in the last-named, in the diminu- 
tive form Arnedillo. In the middle of the 6th/12th 
century, Muslim Spain consisted, according to al- 
IdrisI, of twenty-six climes (iklim) or regions, among 
which figured that of Arnedo, with the towns of 
Calatayud, Daroca, Saragossa, Huesca and Tudela. 
The only Arabic work which describes it is the al- 
Rawd al-Mi‘ar; according to this, it is ‘an ancient 
town of al-Andalus, 30 m. from Tudela, surrounded 
by rich cultivated plains. It is a place of great 
strength, and ranks among the most important. 
From this fortress one looks down on to Christian 
territory’. Arnedo, Tudela and Ofiate were the 
principal towns of the seigniory of the Bani Kasi. In 
308/920, ‘Abd al-Rahmdn III, in the famous 
campaign, called the Muez campaign, against 
Navarre, occupied Calahorra, which had been 
conquered two years previously by Sancho Garcés, 
and forced the latter to take refuge in Amedo; 
Sancho Garcés left Arnedo when ‘Abd al-Rahman 
moved off in the direction of Pampeluna to inflict 
a bloody defeat on the united forces of Navarre and 
Leon at Valdejunquera. 
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(A. Huicr Mrranpa) 

AROR [see arOr]. 

ARPA. ‘Barley’ in Turkish. The term arpa tanesi 
—‘a barley grain’—was used under the Ottoman 
régime to denote both a weight and a measure: a 
weight of approximately 35.3 milligrams (half a 
abba), and a measure of rather less than a quarter 
of an inch, 6 equalling one parmak (itself equivalent 
to 3r1/, inches). (H. Bowen) 

ARPALIK, (literally, “barley money’’), a term 
used in the Ottoman empire up to the beginning of 
the 19th century to denote an allowance made to 
the principal civil, military and religious officers of 


state, either in addition to their salary when in 
office, or as a pension on retirement, or as an indem- 
nity for unemployment. This term does not appear 
in the historical sources before the 16th century, and 
corresponds, to begin with, to an indemnity for 
fodder of animals, paid to those who maintained 
forces of cavalry or had to look after the horses: 
the first beneficiaries were the Agha of the Janis- 
saries, the Aghas of the imperial stable and the 
Aghas of the 656l#k, that is to say the principal 
army and palace officers; this benefit was later 
extended to religious officials: the shaykh al-tslam, 
the kdagi ’l-‘asker, the tutor of the sovereign, 
and later (17th century) to the viziers’ and 
“ulama? who were already titular holder:. of sé‘amet, 
and also to officials of the central or provincial 
administration, or to military officers who had 
specially distinguished themselves; the Khans of the 
Crimea were also numbered among the beneficiaries. 
The maximum amount of the arpalik was fixed at 
70,000 aspers for religious officials, 58,000 aspers for 
the Agha of the Janissaries, and 19,999 aspers for 
palace officials. These endowments took the form of 
the grant of fiefs of varying degrees of importance; 
it is said that some holders of arpalik farmed its 
revenues. The haphazard distribution of these grants 
caused serious disturbances in the military, economic 
and social organisation of the state, and from the 
z18th century onwards only the principal religious 
authorities could benefit by the grant of an arfallk. 
The arpaltk disappeared at the time of the Tanzimat: 
a fund for retirement pensions was then created and, 
after the proclamation of the Constitution, an 
indemnity for unemployment was instituted. 
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‘ARRADA, a mediaeval artillery engine. In 
general, from Europe to China, there were every- 
where in existence two main types of engines of 
projection which were operated by more than one 
man. In the case of the one, the heavy type of 
engine, the projectile was hurled from a great 
distance by virtue of the centrifugal force produced 
by the rocking of a great arm: these were the 
mandjantk or mangonels; in the case of the other, 
a lighter engine, the projectile was discharged by the 
impact of a shaft forcibly impelled by the release of 
a rope: these were the ‘arrdda. The principle of the 
‘arrada only differs from the large arbalest mounted 
on a fixed chassis in the comparative lightness of the 
latter, and in the fact that the arbalest discharges 
its arrow itself instead of using it to propel a pro- 
jectile. ‘Arrdda, like mandjanik, were naturally siege 
and not field weapons. The word itself comes from 
an almost identical Syriac form, and corresponds to 
the Classical Greek onagros; but, strangely enough, 
it seems that in mediaeval Greek manganikon 
denoted a light weapon: this is a source of possible 
confusion.—To-day, ‘arréda is applied to cannon. 
(See also ‘aRaBa]. 
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ARRADJAN, town in Fars. According to the 

Arabic authors it was founded by the Sasanid king, 
Kawadh I (488, 496-531), who settled there the 
prisoners of war from Amid (Diyarbakr) and Mayy4- 
farikin, and gave to the new settlement the official 
name Weh Amid-i Kawadh = “Good (or Better)- 
Amid of Kawaddh’’, run together and arabicised into 
Wamkubadh or usually simply Amid:Kubadh 
(Marquart proposed to read so in al-Tabari, i, 887, 
888)! Some Arabic writers have erroneously given to 
Arradjan the name Abar(z)kubadh, which was 
borne by a district and a town on the western 
frontier of Ahwaz (Khizistan); see also ABARKUBADH 
In any case, the name which is in common use, 
Arradjan, comes from an older town which existed 
before the new one founded by Kawadh. 

In the Arabic mediaeval age Arradjan was a very 
frequently mentioned frontier-town of Fars against 
Ahwaz, and down to the end of the 7th/13th century 
was’ the capital of the most westerly of the five 
provinces of Fars; a part of the province of Arradjan 
belonged earlier not to Fars but to Khizistan (cf. Ibn 
Fakth, 199; al-Makdisi, 421). Arab geographers 
describe Arradjan as a large place with excellent 
bazaars, which manufactured much soap, grew great 
quantities of corn, possessed numerous date and 
olive plantations, and was considered to have one of 
the healthiest situations of the ‘thot land” (Garmsir). 
The rise of the Assassins portended its decline; for 
they seized possession of several strongholds on the 
neighbouring hills and from there made frequent 
plundering raids on the town and its adjacent 
district, and finally took it in the 7th/13th cent. 
Arradjan never recovered from the horrors of this 
conquest. The inhabitants emigrated mostly to the 
neighbouring town, Bihbahan, which succeeded 
Arradjin as capital of the province. 

According to the Arab geographers Arradjan lay 
on the road leading from Shiraz to ‘Irak, 37 miles 
distant from Shiraz and al-Ahwaz, and a day’s 
journey from the Persian Gulf; it was situated on 
the river Jab, which here formed the boundary 
between Fars and al-Ahwaz. 

The ruins of Arradjan were: discovered by C. de 
Bode on the river Tab (modern Ab-i Kurdistan or 
Martin) at 31 40’ N, Lat. and 50 20’ E. Long. 
(Greenw.). Mustawfl shows that the form Arghan or 
Arkhan for the town, was in popular use at the 
beginning of the 8th/14th century. The site of the 
ruins, according to Herzfeld, is a ride of two hours 
by horse east of the town of Bihbahan on a canal 
leading out of the M4rin River, and it forms an 
almost rectangular plain of ruin ca. 3930 x 2620 ft. 
near the Kih-i Bihbahan. Cultivation has now 
effaced all structural remains, according to Stein. 
About two miles farther up the river remains of a 
bridge from the Middle Ages, and of a barrage 
below the bridge, still exist. The bridge was mentioned 
by Arab geographers. 

Bibliography: Yakit, i, 193-5; Strange, 247, 
248, 268-70; Th. Néldeke, Gesch. d. Perser u. 
Araber sur Zeit der Sasaniden, 13, 138, 146; J. Mar- 
quart, Evdéngakr n. d. Geogr. d. Pseudo Moses- 
Xorenac% 41 .; Schwarz, Iran, i, 2f., 5f.; K. 
Ritter, Evdkunde, ix, 136, 145; C. de Bode, Travels 
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in Luristan and Arabistan, London 1845, i, 295 f.; 
E. Herzfeld, in Petermann’s Geogr. Mittetl, 1907, 
81-2; idem, in Klio, viii, 8; Sir Aurel Stein Old 
Routes in Western Irdn, London 1940, 80-7, 
pl. 22-4. (M. Streck-[D. N. WiLBEr]} 
aL-ARRADJANI, Nasty at-Din ABO Bakr 
AHMAD B. MUHAMMAD AL-ANSARI, Arab poet born 
at Arradjan in 460/1067, died in 544/1149-50 at 
Tustar or ‘Askar Mukram. Religious studies, pursued 
mainly at the Nizamiyya at Isfahan, enabled him 
to be nominated kadi of Tustar, but he early devoted 
himself to poetry, which he considered as a means 
of livelihood, and wrote panegyrics, addressed in 
particular to the ‘Abbasid Caliph al-Mustazhir, in 
kasida form, with the traditional nasid. Although 
some critics praise his work, al-Arradjani must be 
considered as a versifier of limited stature. His diwan, 
compiled by his son, was printed at Beirut in 1307/ 
1889; several Mss. exist in London and Cairo. 
Bibliography: Ibn al-Shadjari, Hamdasa, 
Haydarabid 1345, 283; Sam‘ani, Ansab, 24a; Ibn 
al-Diawzi, Muntazam, Haydarabad 1359, x, 139- 
40; Yakat, i, 193-5; Ibn al-Athir, xi, 96-7; Ibn 
Khallikan, ed. 1299/1881, i, 83-5; Brockelmann, 
S I, 448; ‘Ali Al Tahir, La Poésie arabe en Irak et 
en Perse sous les Seldjoukides, Sorbonne thesis 
1954, index. (Ep.) 
‘ARRAF. (a.; the abstract is, ‘ird/a) one of the 
names for a diviner. Literally ‘eminent in know- 
ledge” or ‘‘a professional knower’’; the European 
equivalent would be “‘wise woman” with a change 
of sex. There are several synonyms, 7.abib (physician) ; 
“I said to the ‘arraf of Yamama, “Treat me, for if 
you cure me you are indeed a physician’’; and “I will 
give the ‘arraf of Yamama his due and the ‘arraf 
of Nadjd, if they cure me.” The two were respectively 
Rabah b. ‘Adjala and al-Ablak al-Asadi. Kahin 
(diviner) [g.v.] is especially one who deduces his 
answer from the words, behaviour or circumstances 
of the enquirer or finds things which have been 
stolen or lost. It is said that the ‘avra/ is somewhat 
less than the kdhin. Of course, opinions differ on the 
precise meaning of these words; a proverb says that 
the ‘arraf takes what escaped the thief. Kundkin or 
kinkin, dowser. Hazi one who divines from the shape 
of the limbs or moles on the face. A tradition says 
that he who consults the ‘arraf or kéhin is an unbe- 
liever. Nevertheless the examples of their activity 
are Islamic. ‘Amr b. al-‘As was not a professional 
‘arraf but was famous for his practical wisdom; from 
the names of two travellers, Hasira and Kattal, he 
deduced that ‘Uthm4n had been first besieged and 
then killed (al-Tabari, i, 3250). The Ikhwan al-Safa 
say that the kd@hin uses no tools, books or calculations 
but relies on his motherwit and interprets what he 
sees or hears. Zadjr is employed to describe this 
method of divination though it first meant drawing 
omens from birds or animals, Ibn Khaldin sets out 
a theory of divination. ‘It is a property peculiar to 
the human soul. The soul is so constituted that it 
can divest itself of its fleshly integument and rise 
to a higher spiritual state. Men who belong to the 
rank of prophets through their natural disposition 
receive as it were a flash (of intuition), and this 
comes to them without effort on their part, without 
the aid of sensual means of perception, and without 
forcing the imagination; nor need they bring their 
bodies into play by uttered word or hurried move- 
ment. They need employ no artificial means. By 
divesting themselves of the flesh they put on the 
angelic state which is natural to them in less than 
the twinkling of an eye.” 
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Bibliography: LA, s.v. Mas’idi, Murudj, iii, 

352 f; Ibshihi, Mustatra/, ch. 60; Tanikhi, Nishwar 

al-Hukddara, 263-68; Ikhkwin al-Safa (Cairo), ed., 

iv, 382; Ibn Khaldin, Mukaddima bk. I. preface 

6.2; Tashképri-zade, Miftak al-Sa‘ada i, 293 f.; 

A. Guillaume, Prophecy and Divination, ii, 7 ff., 

198f.; I. Goldziher, Abhandlungen zur arab. 

Philologie, i, 25. (A. S. TriTTON) 

ARRAN. The name is usually applied in Islamic 
times to the district in Transcaucasia between the 
Kur (Kura) and Aras (Araks) Rivers. In pre-Islamic 
times, however, the term was used for all of eastern 
Transcaucasia (present Soviet Azerbaijan), i.e. Clas- 
sical Albania (cf. article ‘Albania’ in Pauly-Wissowa). 
By the 15th century A.D. the name Arran was not 
in common parlance, for the territory was absorbed 
into Adharbaydjan. 

The origin of the name Arran, Georgian Rani, 
Greek AdBavol, and Armenian Atwank‘ (people), is 
unknown. (In some Classical authors one finds the 
form Arian/Aryan, and in Arabic sources one can 
find al-Ran). Before 387 A.D. the land between the 
two rivers was considered part of Armenia, com- 
prising the provinces of Ardzakh, Uti, and P‘aita- 
karan. After the division of Armenia between the 
Greeks and Sassanians in 387 A.D., the first two 
provinces went to Albania/Arran and the last to 
Persia. This is one reason for much confusion in the 
designation of Arran, since the Armenians considered 
only the land north of the Kur River as Arran. 

By the 7th century A.D. the population of 
‘greater’? Arran was thoroughly mixed, and one can 
hardly speak of a distinctive people. Istakhri, 192, 
and Ibn Hawkal, 349, however, mention al-raniyya 
as a language still spoken in the city of Bardha‘a 
in the roth cent. A.D. 

The Arabs, adopting the Roman system of desig- 
nation of Armenia, extended the terminology, in- 
cluding all of eastern Transcaucasia under Armenia I 
(Ibn Khurradadhbih, 122; al-Baladhuri, 194). When 
the Arabs appeared in the country they found it 
divided among many small lords, some of whom held 
allegiance to the Khazars, especially after the fall of 
the Sassanians. Arran had been Christianised from 
Armenia and during the Umayyad Caliphate was 
nominally under the rule of the princes of Armenia, 
who in turn were subject to the Arabs. Since it 
was on the Islamic frontier, subject to Khazar raids 
and rule, Arran in fact enjoyed a great measure of 
independence. 

The early Arab raids under Salman b. Rabi‘a and 
Habib b. Maslama at the end of the caliphate of 
‘Umar and the early years of ‘Uthm4n brought the 
nominal submission of Baylakan, Bardha‘a, Kabala, 
and Shamkir, the principle towns of Arran. After- 
wards the Arabs warred constantly with the Khazars 
and local princes (cf. Baladhuri, 203; Tabari, i, 
2889-91). 

After the first civil war, and in the caliphate of 
Mu‘awiya Arab rule in Arran was established, but 
the Khazars continued to raid south of the Caucasus 
Mountains. In the caliphate of ‘Abd al-Malik the 
Christian church of Arran, which had been joined 
to the Greek Orthodox church, was united with the 
Armenian church by the Armenian clergy with Arab 
aid and approval (cf. J. Muyldermans, La domination 
arabe en Arménie, Louvain 1927, 99). On the 
Umayyad governors of Armenia (including Arran) 
ef. Baladhuri, 205-9. During the governorship of 
Maslama b. ‘Abd al-Malik, appointed by the Caliph 
Hisham in 107/725-6, large Arab garrisons were 
brought into Arran, and Bardha‘a served as head- 


quarters in operations against the Khazars. On the 
campaigns against the Khazars cf. D. M. Dunlop, 
The History of the Jewish Khazars, Princeton 1954, 
60-87, and F. Gabrieli, Il Califfato di Hisham, 
Alexandria 1935, 74-84. Under the governorship of 
Marwan b. Muhammad, last of the Umayyad caliphs, 
from 113-26/731-44, the Khazars were decisively 
defeated and Arab rule firmly established. 

During Umayyad and ‘Abbasid rule in Arran local 
Armenian and Arranian dynasties continued a semi- 
independent existence subject to the Arabs. Taxes 
were paid in Islamic coins, and we find a mint with 
the appelation Arran on ‘Abbasid dirhams as early 
as 145/762. This mint was either in Bardha‘a or 
Baylakan. By 207/822 we find coins bearing madinat 
Arran, and after 226/840 the mint seems to have been 
abandoned. 

The local ruler from the ancient house of Mihran 
was called the bajrik of Arran by the Arabs, and the 
last of the family, Varaz Trdat, was assassinated in 
821 or 822. Shortly after this the lord of Shakki, 
north of the Kur River, a certain Sahl b. Sunbat, 
extended his sway over all of Arran declaring his 
independence of the caliphate. He became reconciled 
with the Arabs by delivering the rebel Babak to 
them after Babak had taken refuge with him. Later 
he, or his son and successor, was taken to Samarra 
about 854 when the new governor of Armenia Bugha 
deported many of the local princes. At this period 
the lords of Sharwan and Derbend interfered in 
Arran, but the Sadjids were the most powerful 
rulers in Arran. : 

The Sadjid governors of Armenia at the end of 
the 9th and early roth centuries A.D. were especially 
harsh to the Christian population of Transcaucasia, 
but local dynasties continued to rule, especially 
north of the Kur River (cf. Ibn Hawkal, 348). 
Marzuban b. Muhammad b. Musfafir ruled over 
Arran, as well as Adharbaydjan from 941-57 A.D., 
and most of the lords of Arran were his vassals, It 
was under his rule, in 943, that the environs of 
Bardha‘a were ravaged by the Russians. After this 
Arran fell under the sway of the Shaddadids of 
Gandja. The strongest member of the Shaddadid 
dynasty was Abu ’l-Aswar Shawur b. Fadl b. Mub. 
b. Shaddad, who ruled from 441-459/1049-1067. In 
468/1075 Alp Arslan sent one of his generals, Saw- 
tegin, to rule Arran displacing the Shaddadid 
dynasty. Turkish tribes, primarily Ghuzz, settled in 
Arran and gradually Turkish replaced all other 
languages in common use. 

In the Turkish period Baylakan seems to have 
replaced Bardha‘a as the most important city of 
Arran, but the former was destroyed by the Mongols 
in 1221. After this Gandja became the leading city 
of Arran. Under the Mongols Arran was joined to 
Adharbaydjan and single governors ruled both 
provinces. The process of islamicisation and turki- 
cisation was hastened after the Mongol invasion. 
The land between the rivers came to be called 
Karabagh. After the conquests of Timir, who did 
much building and repair of canals, Arran only 
appears as a memory, and its affairs are part of the 
history of Adharbaydjan. 

Bibliography: The religious history of the 
Arranians is told by Moses Katankatuaci in 
Armenian (Tiflis, 1912); for the contents see 
A. Manandian, Beitrdge zur albanischen Geschichte 
Leipzig 1897, 48. On the pre-Islamic history cf. 
J. Marquart, ErdnSahr, 117. For geography cf. 
Le Strange, 176-9, and Hudid al-‘Alam, 398-403. 
On the early Islamic history of Arran see 
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J. Laurent, L’Arménte entre Byzance et Islam 

(Paris, 1919). For Sahl b. Sunbat see Mi- 

norsky, Caucasica IV, in BSOAS 1953, 504-29. 

On the Shaddadids cf. his Studies in Caucasian 

History, London 1953. Many details of nomen- 

clature and linguistics may be found in the article 

Arrén in IA by Zeki Velidi Togan. 

(R. N. Frye) 

ARSENAL {see DAR AL-SINA‘A]. 

AR SH [see priya]. 

SARSH [see Kursi]. 

SARSH, the name given in Algerian legislation, 
during about the last hundred years, to some of the 
lands under collective ownership, This meaning of the 
word, which has various senses in the Maghribi 
dialects: “‘tribe’’ (for example, on the high plains 
of Constantine), ‘‘agnatic group’ (for example, in 
the Tunisian Sahel), ‘federation’ (for example, in 
Kabylia), only seems to be vouched for from the 
time of the preparatory enquiries for the Law of 
16 June 1851. 

A dispute has long existed in Algeria between 
those who support recognition of the collective 
ownership, or only usufruct, of these lands, and 
those who support recognition of their private 
character. This dispute overlies the conflict between 
the administrative theory, which tends to safeguard 
the patrimony of the tribes, and the expansion of 
private interests, which want the rapid conversion of 
these lands into movable property. Arguments have 
been borrowed, somewhat superficially, from /ikh, 
which offered the theory of tenure subject to 
payment of the kharddj, and of the Islamic commu- 
nity as the paramount landowner. A secular dispute, 
which is not yet resolved, has raged over the title to 
the lands of the Maghrib. It is certainly more in 
conformity with the facts to say that the systein 
of exploitation, itself a function of the climatic 
conditions, of divorce from the central power, and 
of vitality of the local seignories, is the factor 
fundamentally responsible for the forms of land 
tenure in the ancient Maghrib: (1) milk or “‘private 
property”; (2) ‘azib, or ‘Sazl, or hanshir, depending 
on the district, “latifundium”’ ; (3) muska‘, or musha‘, 
or bldd djamda‘a, ‘‘collective, communal holding’ ; 
(4) wak/ or hubds, ‘domain constituted into a pious 
endowment’, According as one or other factor 
predominated, it seems that there was a certain 
alternation, characteristic of the social history of 
North Africa, between these different concepts and 
the realities that they correspond to. 

At all events, the decree of the Senate of 22 April 
1863 lays down, (article 1), that the tribes of Algeria 
“are the owners of the territories of which they 
enjoy the permanent or traditional usufruct, under 
what title soever’. This patrimony, under the 
tutelage of the administration, is, however, liable to 
come under the privative statute through the medium 
of “partial inquiry’’. This legislation aroused lively 
opposition. With less clarity than the Moroccan law, 
but with greater resolution than the Tunisian law, 
it seems to have found a compromise solution to 
this long-standing and difficult problem of real estate 
and society. 

Bibliography: Dr. Worms, Recherches sur la 
constitution de la propriété tervitoriale, 1846; 
M. Pouyanne, La propriété foncizre en Algérie, 
1895, 130ff.; Mercier, La propriété fonciere en 
Algérie; and especially F. Dulout, Des droits et 
actions sur la terre arch ou sabga en Algérie, 1929. 
On the word, see Ph. Margais, Textes arabes de 
Dyidjelli, 1955, 27, n. 3. (J. Bergue) 
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ARSHGUL, a town, not now in existence, on 
the Algerian coast, which was situated between 
Oran and the Moroccan frontier, at the mouth of the 
Tafna, facing the island of Rachgoun, which perpe- 
tuates its name. 

The Muslim city, which took the place of Portus 
Sigensis, the port of Siga, the capital of King Syphax, 
is first heard of at the beginning of the 4th/1oth cen- 
tury as being assigned by Idris I to his brother ‘Isa 
b. Muhammad b. Sulayman. It is mentioned in the 
second half of the 4th/1oth century by Ibn Hawkal, 
who informs us that it had then just been rebuilt by 
an amir of the Miknasa Berbers, a vassal of the caliph 
at Cordova al-Nasir. Some years later, al-Bakri 
describes Arshgil, a town on the “‘coast of Tilimsan’’, 
as possessing a harbour accessible to small vessels, 
and surrounded by a rampart which had four 
gateways. Within the city were a seven-aisled mosque 
and two baths, one of which was pre-Islamic, a fact 
which indicates that the Muslim city occupied the 
ancient site. In the middle of the 6th/12th century, it 
was regarded by al-Idrisi only as a populous place, 
recently a stronghold, where ships could replenish 
their water supplies. 

Political vicissitudes account for its decline. 
During the struggles between the Fatimids of al- 
Kayrawan and the Umayyads of Cordova (4th/roth 
century), its Idrisid rulers were driven out and its 
inhabitants were deported to Spain. Partially 
repopulated by Andalusians, it was again laid waste 
at the beginning of the 5th/1rth century. Again, in 
the first half of the 7th/13th century, it fell prey to the 
B. Ghaniya Almoravids, and was finally abandoned 
at the end of the roth/16th century, at the time of 
the Spanish expeditions against the coast of Oran. 

Bibltography: Ibn Hawkal, trans. by de 

Slane, JA 1842 i, 187; Bakri, text, Algiers rg11, 

79-80; trans., Algiers 1912, 161; Idrisi, ed. by 

Dozy and de Goeje, 172, trans. 206; Leo Africanus, 

Il viaggio, ed. by Ramusio, Venice 1892, 107 

(transl, Epaulard, Paris 1956, 330-1); Gsell, Adlas 

archéologique, shee‘. 31, no. 2. (G. Margats) 

ARSHIN [see putRA‘]. 

ARSLAN (T.), lion; also frequently appears as 
a Turkish proper-name. 

ARSLAN 38. SALDJUK, the son, probably the 
elder son, of the ancestor and eponym of the Sal- 
djikid dynasties, Saldjik. His history is merged in 
that of the first contacts between the Oghuz led by 
his family and the Muslim states of Central Asia. 
His personal name was Isra7jl (cf. his brothers 
Mikhail and Misa, fore-names in which it is possible 
to see Jewish Khazar or Nestorian Central-Asian 
influence), with Arslan as a totemic name (cf. his 
famous nephews Tughril Muhammad and Caghri 
Da?id). The beginnings of his history are confused. 
During his lifetime the Saldjikid family, which had 
settled at Djand, was converted to Islam and freed 
itself from the Kingdom of the Yabghii of the Oghuz; 
it is not disputed that his father, Saldjik, then sent 
him to the aid of one of the last Sam4nids who was 
engaged in a struggle with the Karakh4nids, as is 
affirmed by the tradition of the Malikndma, a 
history of the family written under Alp Arslan about 
1060; and it is generally thought that it is he who 
is mentioned, under the title of Yabghi, by the 
Ghaznawid historian Gardizi, as assisting in 1003 
the last Samanid attempt at resistance to the 
Karakhanids; but latterly this version has been 
contested by O. Pritsak, according to whom the 
title of Yabghii can only be understood to refer to 
the last Yabghii of the Oghuz Kingdom north of the 
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Aral Sea, It is true that manuscripts of the Arab and 
Persian chronicles frequently attach to individual 
Saldjikids an appellation which can be read yabghi, 
but O. Pritsak has shown that side by side with the 
title of yabgh#, which alone has been taken into 
consideration hitherto, there existed a totemic name 
payght%, and it is probable that the word must be 
read thus in some cases; I think however that as far 
as Arslan Isra7il is concerned, he could not have had 
two totemic names, and did in fact bear the title of 
yabghi, indicative of the revolt of his family against 
the pagan kingdom of the north, and it seems to me 
probable, although not certain, that he is,in agreement 
with the traditional account, the person mentioned 
by Gardizi. 

The main features of his later history are less open 
to dispute. After the final collapse of the Sama- 
nids. he is found associated with the Karakhanid 
rebel at Bukhard, ‘Alf Tegin, in whose service he was 
eventually joined by his nephews Tughril and Caghri. 
In 416/1025 he was involved, to a greater extent 
than they, in the defeat of ‘Ali Tegin by the com- 
bined forces of the supreme Karakhanid Kadr- 
Khan (supported mainly by the Karluks) and 
Mahmid of Ghazna, and his Oghiz were transferred 
to Khurdasan, separated from those of Tughril and 
Caghri who soon emigrated to Khwarizm. Legend 
or adulation has obscured the account of this move 
which, according to some, was voluntary, but 
more probably was carried out on the orders of 
Mahmid, as is asserted by others, in order to 
weaken ‘Ali Tegin. At all events it is not open to 
dispute that Mahmid kept Arslan-Isra7il prisoner, 
and that he died in captivity, about 427/1034,-in a 
fortress on the borders of Hind. It is impossible to 
say what the connexion was between this fate and 
the persistent tendency to rebellion on the part of 
the Oghuz of Khurasan from 418/1027 onward. Those 
historians, like Rawandi, who wished to flatter the 
Saldjikid dynasty of Asia Minor, descended from 
Arslan’s son Kutlumush (Kutalmish ?), ascribed to 
the latter the role of secret liaison agent between the 
prisoner and his Oghuz, but it is impossible to 
verify this. 

Bibliography: Cl. Cahen, Le Maliknameh et 
Vhistotre des origines seldjuktdes, in Oriens ii, 1949, 
which contains a survey of the sources, but which 
is to be revised in the light of the studies of 
Omelyan Pritsak, in particular Der Untergang des 
Reiches des Oghustschen Yabghu, in Képriilé 
Armaégani, Istanbul 1953, or in Annals of the 
Ukranian Academy of Arts in the USA, ii, 2, 1952, 
together with my discussion in JA, 1954, 271I- 
275; cf. also Pritsak’s Die Karachantden, in Ist. 
1953. For the relations between Arslan and the 
Ghaznawids, a comprehensive account will be 
found in Muhammad Nazim, The Life and Time of 
Sultan Mahmud of Ghasna, Cambridge 1931. 

(CL. CAHEN) 

ARSLAN Bs. TOGHRUL {see SaLDJoxKIDs). 

ARSLAN-ARGHON, brother of Malikshah who, 
on the death of the latter, seized possession of 
Khuradsan and the province of Balkh, defeated and 
put to death another brother, Buribars, who had been 
sent against him (488/1095), but incurred odium as 
a result of his punitive measures against the sup- 
porters of his defeated brother and his destruction, 
as a preventative measure, of the ramparts of Marw, 
Nishapir, Sarakhs, Sabzawar etc.; he was finally 
killed in 490 by one of his slaves. His young son, 
aged seven, was easily swept aside by Sandjar, the 
brother and lieutenant of the Sultan Barkyaruk. 
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Ibn al-Athir, x, 34, speaks of an Arslan-Arghin, a 
brother of Alp Arslan, who received from him the 
government of Khwarizm at the time when Malikshah 
was proclaimed heir-presumptive; the author of the 
Akhbar al-Davwlat al-Saldjukiyya, 40, gives the same 
information, but calls this Arslan Arghiin the son 
of Alp Arslan, and therefore identical with the 
brother of Malikshah; but according to ‘Imad al-Din 
Bundari, 257, followed by Ibn al-‘Athir, 178-80, 
the brother of Malikshah was twenty-six years old 
at the time of his death, and only possessed at the 
death of the former a small tka‘ in Western Persia; 
although nothing else is known of a brother of Alp- 
Arslan of this name, it seems as though we must 
conclude that two individuals of this name existed. 
Descendants of the brother of Malikshah were still 
living at Marw in the middle of the 6th/12th century. 

Bibliography: ‘Imad al-Din/Bundari, ed. 

Houtsma, Receutl de Textes relatifs a UVhistoire des 

Seljoucides, ii, 84, 255-8, whence Ibn al-Athir, x, 

178-80; Akhbar al-Dawla al-Saldjukiyya, ed. Moh. 

Iqbal, Lahore 1933, 33, 34 (relations between 

Arslan-Arghin and the ‘Amid-i Khurasan known 

as Muhammad b. Mansir al-Nasawi), 40 (cf. Ibn 

al-Athir 34), 54; SAli b. Zayd al-Bayhaki called Ibn 

Funduk, Tarikh-i Bayhak, ed. Ahmad Bahmanyéar, 

Teheran 1337/1938, 72, 270. (CL. CAHEN) 

ARSLAN KHAN [see KARAKHANIDS]. 

ARSLAN SHAH 38. KIRMAN SHAH [see 
SALDJOKIDS]). 

ARSLAN SHAH 8. MAS‘UD ABU ’L-HARITH 
[see zANGIDS]. 

ARSLAN SHAH sb. MAS‘OD [see GHAZNAW1DS). 

ARSLAN SHAH 3s. TOGHRUL SHAH [see 
SALDJOKS OF KIRMAN]. 

ARSLANLI [see cuurdsu]. 

ARSOF, small fishing port on the coast of 
Palestine, 10 miles north of Jaffa. The Arabic name 
probably preserves its original dedication to the 
Semitic god Reseph. Under the Seleucids it was 
renamed Apollonia. In the early centuries of the 
Caliphate it was one of the principal fortified cities 
of the province of Filastin. It was occupied by the 
Crusaders under Baldwin I in 494/1101 and called 
by them Azotus; recaptured by Saladin in 583/1187; 
scene of an engagement between Saladin and 
Richard I, 14 Sha‘ban 587/7 Sept. 1191; restored 
to the Crusaders under the truce with Richard 588/ 
1192; refortified by John of Arsif 640/1242; captured 
by sultan Baybars Bundukdari after a forty-days’ 
siege, 11 Radjab 663/29 April 1265, and left in ruins. 

Bibliography: Makdisi 174; Yakut s.v.; Abu 

’1-Fida (Reinaud) 239; ‘Imad al-Din, al-Fath al- 

Kudsi (Landberg), 383-7; Makrizi, Swlak, i (Cairo 

1934), 528-30; general histories of the Crusades; 

G. A. Smith, Historical Geography of the Holy Land, 

index; G. Beyer in Zeitschr. d. deut. Paldastina- 

Vereins, \xviii (1951), 152-8, 178-84. 

(H. A. R. Gres) 

ART {see articles on countries, cities and dynasties, 
‘ADJ, ARABESQUE, ARCHITECTURE, BINA’, KALI, NAKSH, 
RASM etc.]. 

ARTENA jsee ERETNA]. 

ARTILLERY [see BAROpD, Tor). 

ARTUKIDS, (not Urtukips), a Turkish dynasty 
which reigned over th. whole or part of Diydr Bakr, 
either independently or under Mongol protectorate, 
from the end of the 5th/11th to the beginning of 
the 9th/15th century. 

Artuk, son of Ekseb, belonged to the Turkoman 
tribe Déger [9.v.]. In 1072 he was in Asia Minor, 
operating for and against the Byzantine Empercr 
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Michael VII, but he later appears principally 
as an officer in the service of the Great Saldjik 
Malikshah. In 1077 he brought the Carmathians 
of Bahrayn under the rul2 of Malikshah; in 
1079 Malikshah placed him under the command of 
his brother Tutush in the Syrian campaign, and in 
1084 under Ibn Djahir in the Diyar Bakr campaign; 
in 1085 he was sent to Khurasan against the sultan’s 
brother, Tékiish. He received as an ikfa‘ Halwan, 
a strategic point in southern Kurdistan. From 1085 
onwards, however, he intrigued in Diyar Bakr with 
Murlim, the Arab prince of Mawsil and Aleppo, who 
was at variance with Malikshah. The death of 
Muslim obliged him to re-enter the service of Tutush, 
who gave him Palestine (1086). The date of his death 
is not known; he left several sons, among whom were 
Sukman and Ilghazi. 

After the death of Malikshah, the Artukids, led by 
Tutush into Djazira, helped him to dispute the 
throne with his nephews (1092-5); on the death of 
Tutush, they supported his son Rudwan of Aleppo 
against another son, Dukak of Damascus; they later 
lost Palestine, and its reconquest by Egypt (1098) 
and subsequent occupation by the Crusaders finally 
prevented their return there. One of the two 
Artukid leaders, Ilgh4zi, then entered for a time the 
service of Muhammad, one of the sons of Malikshah, 
whom he had supported against his brother Barkya- 
ruk, and who made him governor of ‘Irak, but the 
Turkomans from whom the family derived its 
strength remained in Diyar Bakr. In 1097, the 
nephew of Sukm4n succeeded in occupying Mardin.. 
SukmAn himself, who had taken possession of Sariidj, 
was expelled from there by the Crusaders (1097), but, 
as a result of quarrels between the chiefs of Djazira, 
obtained possession of Hisn Kayfa (1102), controlled 
numerous districts further north, and then inherited 
Mardin. He took part in the wars against the Franks, 
and in 1104. before Harrin captured Count Baldwin 
of Edessa. He died soon afterwards. 

Muhammad, who becaine sole sultan by the 
death of Barkydruk, sent Ighazi back to Diyar 
Bakr, where in 1107 he had a hand in the defeat of 
Kilidj Arslan of Rim, who had been suminoned by 
Muhammad’s enemies, and in 1108 he took the place 
at Mardin of one of the sons of Sukinan (another son, 
Daad, retained Hign Kayfa). Other chiefs, at Amid, 
Akhlat, Arzan etc., carved out seignories for them- 
selves. Muhammad tried to unite them for the Holy 
War against the Franks; he could not prevent the 
rupture, in the middle of the campaign, between 
Nghazi and Sukm4n of Akhlat, who, however, died 
(1110). From then on, relations between Ilghizi and 
Muhammad became strained; the former more and 
more avoided participation in the expeditions sent 
against the Franks by the Sultan, from which, 
having regard to the risks run, only Saldjik authority 
stood to gain. In 1114, Hghazi formed a Turkoman 
coalition against the governor of Mawsil, Aksunkur 
al-Barsuki. He was victorious, but, apprehensive of 
retaliation by Muhammad, fled to Syria, and 
reached an understanding not only with Tughtegin, 
the atabeg of Damascus, who was also disturbed at 
the Sultan’s Syrian ventures, but even with the 
Franks of Antioch; the latter, by crushing the 
Saldjik army (1115), saved Ilghazi. In 1118, Muham- 
mad died, and Igh4azi seized possession of the last 
Saldjikid post in Diyar Bakr, Mayydafarikin. He 
was now a power to be reckoned with. Aleppo, 
threatened by the Franks and rent by anarchy, 
appealed to him, despite its leading men’s dislike 
of handing over power to him. Ilghazi, secure as 
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regards the Saldjikids, did not wish to see the power 
of the Franks increase. In agreement with Tukhtegin, 
he answered the appeal (1118), and, in 1119, his 
Turkomans inflicted on the Franks of Antioch a 
resounding defeat. Their base, however, remained in 
Diyar Bakr, and, in face of the reaction of other 
Franks, Ilghazi was disposed to make peace. He was 
also called into action against the Georgians; this 
time he was defeated (1121). Nevertheless his 
prestige was unimpaired at the time of his death 
in 1122. 

From 1113 onwards, his nephew Balak had been 
progressively building up, north-east of Diyar Bakr, 
astride the eastern Euphrates, a stable principality 
whose chief town, from about 1115, had been 
Khartpert. Moreover, as tutor of the Saldjikid of 
Malatya, who was a minor, he achieved fame by 
crushing, with the aid of an alliance with the 
Danishmandid Giimiishtegin, Ibn Mangudjak of 
Erzindjan and the Byzantine governor of Trebizond, 
Gavras (1120), and later, while in the service of 
Ilghazi, by capturing Joscelin of Edessa (1122), and, 
after the death of Ilghazi, Baldwin of Jerusalem, who 
had come to protect the Franco-Armenians of the 
border regions of the Euphrates (1123). He was then 
able to take the place of another nephew of Ilghazi at 
Aleppo but was killed while besieging Manbidj in 
1124. Aleppo then passed out of Artukid hands. 

In Diyar Bakr, where they remained firmly en- 
trenched, Shams al-Dawla Sulayman, son of Ilghazi, 
who had succeeded at Mayydfarikin, also died at the 
end of 524/1129-30. Another son of Ilgh4zi, Timurtash, 
already master of Mardin, succeeded him. Balak’s 
principality had passed to Da?’id, the son and 
successor, since 1104, of Sukman at Hisn Kayfa. 
From then on, the two branches maintained a 
separate existence for two centuries. 

The period of expansion, however, was at an end. 
From 1127 Zenki ruled at Mawsil, and from 1128 at 
Aleppo also; he built up a strong kingdom there. 
Timurtash acted as Zenki’s vassal, by hostile action 
against Da?id, then (1144) against his son Kara- 
Arslan, as well as against the prince of Amid whom 
Zenki and he besieged in 1133. Da?id had been 
active in the north, where he had also conducted an 
anti-Georgian expedition; he had absorbed the small 
seignories bordering on his own, especially to the 
east of Hisn Kayfa. But he was subjected to relent- 
less pressure from Zenki, who conquered Buhtan, east 
of Diyar Bakr, and, on the accession of Kara Arslan, 
the districts lying between Hisn Kayfa and Khart- 
pert. Kara Arslan was forced to effect a rapproche- 
nient with the Franco-Armenians of Edessa against 
whom, like Timurtash, he had waged war from time 
to time; the capture of Edessa by Zenki (1144) was 
a disaster for him too, but he was saved by his 
enemy’s death (1146). Not without difficulty Timur- 
tash and Kara Arslan divided Diyar Bakr between 
them. 

Zenki’s dominions were divided between Nar al- 
Din at Aleppo, and at Mawsil a line of other princes, 
brothers and nephews of Nar al-Din, who increa- 
singly brought them under his tutelage. His struggle 
against the Franks and his efforts in the Mawsil 
direction led him again to seek an alliance with the 
Artukids; he did not contend with them for Diyar 
Bakr and allowed them north of the Euphrates to 
take their share of the spoils of the Count of Edessa, 
but dragged them along in his wake in holy wars 
against the Franks or Byzantines. Nevertheless his 
relations with them were excellent, especially with 
Kara Arslan, and Alpi, the son and successor of 
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Timurtash, sought to secure his position by obtaining 


the protection of the Shah-i Armin of Akhlat, whom 
he was obliged in return to aid against the Georgians. 
Kara Arslan himself, in 1163, attempted to take 
Amid from the Indlids and the Nisanids, but was 
prevented from doing so by a Danishmandid attack; 
but soon his son Muhammad, with Nir al-Din, went 
to the aid of the Danishmandids who were threa- 
tened by the expansionist policy of the Saldjikids 
of Konya. The growing power of Nir al-Din had 
imperceptibly caused the Artukids to assume the 
réle of vassals, when Nir al-Din died in 1174. 

The history of the following years is inainly con- 
cerned with the resistance offered by the princes of 
Upper Mesopotamia to the ambitions of Salah al-Din 
who, master of Egypt, gradually took possession of 
the Syro-Djaziran heritage of Nir al-Din. The 
Artukids to begin with gave their united support to 
the Zenkids of Mawsil. Then Muhammad considered 
it more prudent to come to terms with Salah al-Din, 
who captured Amid, for long the object ot his envious 
regard, and gave it to Muhammad as fief; from then 
on it became the family seat (1183). Muhammad’s 
death shortly afterwards, which left only young 
princes on the throne of Amid, Mardin, Akhlat and 
Mawsil, together with the division of Muhammad’s 
dominions into two branches, Hisn Kayfa with 
Amid, and Khartpert, increased their subjection to 
Salah al-Din; the latter directly established his 
authority in Diyar Bakr in 1185 by the occupation 
of Mayyafarikin. 

The Artukids were from then on only remnants 
gradually whittled away by the successors of Salah 
al-Din of the Ayyabid dynasty, his brother al-‘Adil 
and the latter’s descendants, who became masters 
of Akhlat in 1207 but were sometimes divided among 
themselves. Against the most powerful of them, al- 
Kamil of Egypt, the Artukids became for a time 
vassals of the Saldjikids of Rim, then expanding 
rapidly to the east, and then of the Kh*4rizmshah 
Dialal al-Din Manguberti, who had become master 
of Adharbaydjan and Akhlat; Saldjikid vengeance 
caused them to lose the towns north of the Euphrates 
(1226), and the vengeance of al-Kamil deprived them 
of Amid and Hisn Kayfa (1232-3). Al-Kamil quar- 
relled with the Saldjikid Kaykubadh and was 
defeated, and as a result the Artukid of Khartpert, 
who had supported him, was dispossessed in his 
turn (1234). From then on only the Mardin branch 
Temained; this continued to exist for nearly another 
two centuries. In 1260 its representative, al-Malik 
al-Sa‘id, endured a lengthy siege by the Mongols; 
but his death saved the dynasty, for his son, al- 
Muzaffar, submitted to Hilagit and thus, as a 
humble vassal, preserved the heritage of his ancestors. 

The internal organisation and the civilisation of 
the Artukid principalities are too little known and, 
on the whole, too lacking in originality, for them 
to merit a general study on their own. Forming, with 
the exception of Khartpert, part of the Musliin world 
since the Arab conquests, the territories over which 
the Artukids reigned continued to be governed by 
the same people (for example the illustrious family 
of the Bani Nubata at Mayyafarikin) and according 
to the same principles (summarised in the ‘7kd al- 
Farid of Muhammad b. Talha al-Karshi al-Adwi, 
waxir of Mardin in the 7th/13th century) which had 
existed formerly or still existed in the neighbouring 
Principalities. The taxes recorded in one or two 
inscriptions are those obtaining everywhere, and it 


would be unwise to attach more than a passing | 


significance to the anecdote which eniphasises the 


lightness of the burdens borne by the rural elements 
subject to Timurtash compared with those subject 
to Zenki. The introduction of the Turcoman element 
had no effect on the traditional economic activity 
of the country, which was based on agriculture and 
stock-breeding, the iron and copper mines, and trade 
with ‘Irak and Georgia. Culturally, although we do 
not know of any writer of note who lived in the 
entourage of the Artukids, the Arabic literary 
tradition was sufficiently alive among them for a 
Usama b. Munkidh, for example, an exile from 
Syria, to have lived for several years at the court of 
Kara Arslan at Hisn Kayfa. 

When all this has been said, we still have to see 
whether, by virtue of its origin or otherwise, the 
Artukid régime had any particular characteristics. 
The first problem is that of Turcoman influence. The 
Turcomans remained until the end an important 
element in the life of Diyar Bakr, in the south 
perhaps more than in the north, where the Kurds 
were always dominant; and Diyar Bakr was one of 
the starting points for the vast Turcoman migration 
of Rustem, which embraced about 1185-90 the 
whole of eastern and central Asia Minor. It is 
known, on the other hand, that the few verses which 
constitute the earliest specimen of popular literature 
in the Turkish language in western Asia, emanated 
from Artukid territory. There is no doubt that the 
Artukid dynasty did not remain putely Turcoman. 
The use of the symbolic arrow, however, continued 
for some time, and the princes (but not more than the 
Zenkids, who were not of direct Turcoman origin) 
preserved in their style, alongside Atab and Persian 
names, specifically Turkish titles. There has been 
much discussion on the significance of the aniinal 
motifs on certain coins or in decorative work on 
buildings, which perhaps belong to a general group 
of Turkish traditional symbolic signs. None of this 
has much bearing on the actual organisation of the 
Artukid principalities. What perhaps has a greater 
bearing on this, if it must be attributed to an original 
tribal practice deriving from authority which was 
more family than individual, is the impossibility 
which faced the dynasty of avoiding apportionment, 
and the numerous and detrimental grants of apanages 
to ’’princes of the blood’, All the same, it is hardly 
open to dispute that the continued existence of the 
dynasty at MAardin, and its replacement by the 
Ayyibid Kurds north of the Tigris, should be 
telated to the redistribution of the population and 
consequently to the support given to the Artukids 
by the Turcomans despite the existence of numerous 
Turks in the Ayyibid army. This does not mean 
to say that the Artukids had had much quarrel 
with their Kurdish subjects, despite memories of 
the Marwanids; nevertheless one sees them pur- 
suing on their eastern frontiers the same policy 
of reabsorbing the autonomous Kurdish states which 
Zenki was following a little further south, and at 
the end of the century a massacre of Kurds, with 
whom they were indeed formerly half intermixed, 
marked the beginning of the migration of the Tutco- 
mans of Rustem. 

As regards religious belief, the attitude of the 
Artukids seems in general to have been fairly 
tolerant. It is true that they took part in the general 
trends towards orthodoxy which characterises the 
Saldjikid and pest-Saldjikid period, and were among 
the most active builders cf madrasas and mosques 
and executors of public works (bridges, khans, etc.) 
and military defence works. Hgh4zi, who was of neces- 
sity a diplomat, had avoided a complete break with 
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the Assassins; none of his successors had the appea- 
france of a champion of orthodoxy comparable to 
that of Nir al-Din, and one of them, at Khartpert, 
favoured the Persian mystic Suhrawardi who, it is 
true, had at that time not yet been denounced as 
heterodox. The same tolerance, on the whole, 
characterised the relations of the Artukids with 
their Christian subjects. The latter complained, in 
the second half of the 6th/12th century in particular, 
of various tribulations; but popular disturbances 
sometimes among the Kurds, rather than any action 
by the government, seem to have been at the root 
of the matter. About 1180, Turkomans and Kurds 
massacred, on the borders north of Diyar Bakr, the 
Armenians of Djabal Sassin, but the latter con- 
stituted a quasi-autonomous group, intriguing 
frequently with the Shah-i Armin, and the action of 
which they were the victims was therefore of a 
political rather than religious nature. Towards their 
ordinary Christian subjects, it has to be admitted 
that the Artukids acted with correctitude. There is 
no other explanation for the fact that the Armenian 
Catholicus resided for a period during the 12th 
century at Dzovk, in the province of Khartpert, and 
that the patriarch of the Monophysites constantly 
alternated his periods of residence at the Convent 
of Mar Barsawma (itself momentarily subject to the 
Artukids, but normally a dependency of Edessa, and 
then of the princes of Malatya) with periods of 
residence at Amid or at Mardin, where their election 
frequently took place with Artukid permission. 
Several bishoprics, especially Monophysite, always 
existed in Diyaér Bakr, the Christian population 
remained numerous and, on the south-eastern 
frontiers of the province, the district of Tar-‘Abdin 
remained a great centre of monastic life until the 
8th/14th century. 

The strange character of Artukid coins, which, 
like those of the Danishmandids, for long resembled 
ancient Byzantine coins, is sometimes explained as a 
Christian influence. This does not seem to me to be 
a sufficient explanation. To speak of the impossi- 
bility of finding an artisan capable of striking Muslim 
coins in an ancient Muslim country does not make 
sense; nor does the importance of trade with By- 
zantium carry greater weight, because it is impossible 
to believe that it had suddenly assumed greater 
importance than trade with neighbouring Muslim 
states, or that the copper pieces with which we are 
exclusively concerned could be used for any other 
purpose than local consumption. These arguments 
are admissible for the Danishmandids, but not for 
the Artukids, and the problem deserves to be 
reconsidered as a whole. 

The history of the Artukids after the Mongol 
conquest, despite their disappearance from the larger 
political stage, should not cease to attract our 
interest as an example of how an autonomous 
principality adapted itself to new circumstances; 
unfortunately very little is known about it. The 
Artukids played the role of loyal servants of the 
Ikhans; they gained, apart from the title of sultan, 
the advantage of being considered for a time as 
auxiliaries or delegates of Mongol authority, and of 
recovering sore or less permanently a considerable 
part of Diyar Bakr (Amid, in a state of decay, 
Mayyafarikin, perhaps Is‘ird) and in addition Khabir, 
only Hisn Kayfa (Ayyibid) and Arzan (Saldjikid) 
remaining autonomous. Moreover, like all the vassals 
of the Ilkhans, the Artukids, in the second quarter of 
the 8th/r5th century, as a result of the break-up of 
the Mongol state, found themselves once more free, 


and subsequently free to bow momentarily before 
one or other of the new powers created by this 
break-up. The little which is known of their “foreign 
policy” shows them trying to preserve their pre- 
eminence in the face of, on the one hand, the Ayytibids 
of Hisn Kayfa, against whom they waged in 735/ 
1334 an unsuccessful war which cost them their 
possessions on the left bank of the Tigris, and on 
the other hand the Mongols, Turcomans and Mamlaks 
who contested Upper Mesopotamia with them. On 
the one hand they appear to have joined forces with 
the Turcomans against the Kurds of the north, 
supporters of the Ayyibids; there is, however, no 
further mention of any special link with their parent 
tribe, the Déger, now settled further to the west, 
on the borders of the Mamlak state; on the other 
hand, with the formation of the two great rival 
Turcoman federations of the Ak Koyinli and the 
Kara Koyanli in Armenia and Upper Mesopotamia 
in the middle of the 8th/14th century, the Artukids 
seem at first to have supported the enemies of the 
latter (although it is not possible to affirm that they 
belonged strictly to the Ak Koyinli group); but, 
some time before the invasion of Timir, a general 
rapprochement seems to have taken place between 
the Mongols (Djalairids) of Baghdad, the Kara 
Koyinli, the Artukids and the Mamliks. 

Whatever the position regarding these disputed 
questions, on another plane, that of economic and 
social life, the increase, by comparison with pre- 
Mongol times, of the nomad element compared with 
the settled element, and the consequent decline of 
agricultural life, are not open to dispute. Never- 
theless some towns, among them Hisn Kayfa and 
Mardin, perhaps derived profit from the surrounding 
decadence, which made them valuable places of 
refuge. Building was definitely still going on at 
Mardin in the 8th/14th century, and Arab culture, 
represented, for example, by the poet Sayf al-Din 
al-Hilli, still held an honoured position there. 
Christianity, favoured by the Mongols, but sometimes 
ill-treated by their descendants, retained for its part 
a certain vitality in Artukid territory: the Mono- 
physite patriarch often resided at Mardin, and 
Daniel bar al-Khattab is a theologian still held in 
respect there. 

The invasion of Timir caused fresh upheavals. 
Sultan al-Zahir ‘Isé, suspected of maintaining a 
connexion with Egypt, could not save his principality 
from the ravages of the conqueror. He contended 
with the Ayyibids, zealous vassals of Timir, and 
especially with the Ak Koyanli who, to begin with 
on behalf of Timir, then, after his death, on their 
own account, sought to conquer the Artukid princi- 
pality; in 809, al-Zahir was killed making a vain 
attempt to save Aiid, and in 811/1409 his successor 
al-Salih decided to abandon Mardin to Kara Yisuf, 
the leader of the Kara Koyinli. This represented 
the end of the dynasty and of the period of compara- 
tive autonomy of southern Diyar Bakr. 
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1951, 151), and especially the section relating to 
Djazira in the A‘lak of ‘Izz al-Din Ibn Shaddad 
(unpublished; analysis in my Djazira au XIII‘ s., 
in REI 1934), which constitute the Arab sources, 
and, in addition, in Persian, the History of the 
Saldjikids of Asia Minor of Ibn Bibi (facsimile 
edition by A. S. Erzi, Ankara 1956, critical edition 
by N. Lugal and A. S. Erzi, i, Ankara 1957; a 
Turkish version was edited by T. Houtsma, 
Recueil, iii, A. German translation by H. W. Duda 
is in the press.) and, in Syriac, the Chronography 
of Gregory Abu ’l-Faradj Bar Hebraeus (ed. and 
trans. by Budge); for the Mongol, post-Mongol 
and Timirid period, one must glean the fragments 
of information scattered among the standard 
chronicles of the Mamliks, the Ilkhanids and 
Timir, and more especially in the Htstory of the 
Ayyubids (of Hisn Kayfa, unpublished, analysis 
by the author in JA 1955), and augment this by 
the insha? works of the period, the continuation 
of the Syriac Eccleciastical Chronicle of Bar- 
Hebraeus (ed. Abbeloos and Lamy) and (for the 
period since Timir) the anonymous Syriac work 
edited and translated by Behnsch (Bratislava 1838) 
and the Armenian history of Tamerlane by 
Thomas de Medzroph (ed. and trans. by Néve); 
see also the diwan of Sayf al-Din al-Hilli, and, 
perhaps, the Kitab-i Diyarbakriyya of Abii Bakr 
Tihrani (end of the rs5th century), which is not 
accessible to me (see JA, articles Diyarbekir and 
Akkoyunlu, and Faruk Sumer, article mentioned 
below). 

The inscriptions, collected up to the beginning 
of the 14th century in RCEA, have nearly all been 
studied by Sauvaget in the appendix to A. Gabriel, 
Voyage archéologique en Turquie Orientale, 1940; 
see also Sauvaget, La tombe de Il’Ortokide Balak 
(Ars Islamica 1938) and Siil. Savci, Silvan Tarihi, 
Diyarbekir 1949. — For buildings, see Gabriel, 
op. cit. — For objets d’art, see J. T. Reinaud, 
Monuments Rlacas, ii, 40, and P. Casanova, Inven- 
taire de la collection Princesse Ismail, 1896. For 
coins (not a few unpublished coins exist in private 
collections), the Istanbul and British Museum 
catalogues, and S. Lane Poole, The Coins of the 
Urtuk’s, in Marsden Numismatic Chronicle, 1875; 
B. Butak, Resimli turk paralari, Istanbul 1947-50. 

The only comprehensive modern studies are 
those, necessarily brief, by Mukr. Halil Yinang 
(Diyarbekir) and Képriilii (Artuk-ogullari) in IA. 
My Diyar Bakr etc. mentioned above, one of my 
early works, is only of value for political events; 
see also my Premiére Pénétration turque en Asie- 
Mineure (Byzantion 1948) and my Syrie du Nord 
mentioned above: the histories of the Crusades of 
Grousset and Runciman; the valuable commen- 
taries on inscriptions by Van Berchem in AbA. 
G. W. Gottingen 1897, and in Strzygowsky, Amida 
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1910; H. Derenbourg, Ousama b. Mounkidh, i, 

1886; Faruk Siimer, Dodgerlere Dair, in Tiirkiyat 

Mecmuast 1953. For the 14th century, see my 

Contribution a l'histoire du Diyar Bakr au XIV* s., 

in JA, 1955; on Daniel bar al-Khattab, Nau, in 

Rev. Or. Chré. 1950. (CL. CanEn) 

ARTVIN, town in the far north-east of Turkey, 
41° 10’ north, 41° 50’ east, situated om the Coruh. 
It was ceded to Russia by the Treaty of San Stefano 
in 1878 together with Kars and Ardahan, and ceded 
back by Georgia on Feb. 23rd, 1921. Since then, it 
has been the centre of the kadd and the capital of 
the wilayet of Coruh. In 1945, there were 3,980 
inhabitants in the town itself and 16,966 in the kada. 

(Fr. TAESCHNER) 

‘ARUBA (see TA?RIKH). 

S‘AROD. I. ‘I/m al-‘Arid is the technical term for 
ancient Arabic metrics. ‘J/m al-‘Arud and ‘Ilm al- 
shi‘r are occasionally used synonymously in the 
sense of “science of versification’’, and in this ex- 
tended sense ‘Jlm al-‘Arid embraces not only the 
Science of Metre, but also the Science of Rhyme. 
Usually, however, the rules governing rhyme (‘J/m 
al-Kawafi, sg. Kafiya) are treated separately, and 
‘Ilm al-‘Ariad is confined to metrics in the stricter 
sense. As such, Arabic philologists define it in the 
following manner: Al-Sartid ‘ilm bi-usil yuSraf biha 
sahih awzan al-shi‘r wa-fasiduhad (‘Arid is the 
science of the rules by means of which one disting- 
uishes correct metres from faulty ones in ancient 
poetry). 

There is no generally accepted etymology for this 
sense of the term ‘Arad. Some Arabic grammarians 
maintain that it acquired the meaning of metrics 
because the verse is constructed on its analogy 
(yu‘vad ‘alayhi); others say that the term was used 
because al-Khalil developed it in Mecca, and this 
city is also called al-‘Ariid. Georg Jacob (Studien in 
arabischen Dichtern, 180) has suggested a curious 
explanation by pointing to the passage in the Diwan 
of the Hudhaylites (95, 16), where the poem is 
compared tc an obstinate female camel (‘ar#d) which 
the poet tames. The most plausible explanation still 
remains the one based on the concrete meaning 
which ‘Arid has as part of a tent, and the transferred 
sense which it acquired in metrics, as the last foot 
of the first hemistich: originally it describes “‘the 
transverse pole or piece of wood which is in the middle 
of a tent, and which is its main support and hence 
the middle portion (or foot) of a verse’ (Lane). 
Since the last foot of the first hemistich in the centre 
of the line (bayt al-shi‘r) is as important for its 
structure as the centre pole is for that of the tent 
(bayt al-sha‘r), one may readily assume that ‘Arad 
then came to be the general term for the science of 
metric structure. 

There are few works on metrics by Arab philolo- 
gists, and their contents are of little value. This 
fact is all the more surprising if one bears in mind 
how many works of lasting value have been written 
by prominent Muslim scholars on grammar and 
lexicography. The Kitab al-‘Arud, which al- Khalil, 
the founder of the science of metrics, is said to have 
written, has not survived, nor have any of the works 
on the subject written by the older grammarians. 
The earliest monographs which we have concerning 
“Ilm al-‘Ariid, in the wider sense, date from the turn 
of the 3rd century A. H. There are sections on metrics 
in some of the larger Adab works; the oldest and 
best known of these can be found in the ‘Ikd al-Farid 
(Ed. Cairo, 1305, III, 146 ff.) of Ibn ‘Abd Rabbihi 
(died 328/940). The following list gives the names 0 
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talkib al-kawafi wa-talkib harakatiha; ed. W. Wright in 
Opuscula arabica (1859) 47-74. 
al-tkna® fi ’l-Sarad 


1) al-kafi 2) al-wafi 


al-kustas fi ’l-“artid 
al-arid al-baris 


‘arad@ al-Andalusi; first printed Istanbul 1261; much com- 
mented upon, 

al-kusida al-khazradjiyya; critical ed. by R. Basset: Le 
Khazradjiyah, Traité de métrique arabe (Alger 1902); the 
text can also be found in all editions of the Madjm< al- 
mutin al-kabir; much commented upon. 

al-maksad al-djalil fi ‘tlm al-Khalil; ed. Freytag in: Dar- 
stellung der arab. Verskunst (1830) 334 ff.; much com- 
mented upon. 

I) shifaé 2) urdjiza 

al-artid 


al-kasida al-husna 


al-kafi fi “ilmay al-‘ardd wa ’l-kawafi. First printed Cairo 


1273; copied in the Madjmu‘; much commented upon. 
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4th century 

Ibn Kaysan I, 110 

AL-Sabib al-Talkani S. 1, 199 

Ibn Djinni I, 126; S. 1, 192 
5th century 

Al-Rabat S. 1, 491 
Al-Kundhuri I, 286 
Al-Tibrizi I, 279; S. 1, 492 
6th century 

Al-Zamakhshari I, 291; S. 1, 51 
Ibn al-Katta‘ 1, 308; S. 1, 540 
Al-Dahhan 1, 281 

Nashwan al-Himyari I, 301 
Al-Sakkat 1, 2823S. 1, 495 
7th century 

Abt ’l-Djaysh al-Andalus! 1, 310; S. 1, 544 
Al-Khazradji I, 312; S. 1, 545 
Ibn al-Hadjib I, 305; S. 1, 537 
Al-Mahalli I, 307; S. 1, 539 
Ibn Malik I, 300 

8th century 

Al-Kalawisi 2, 259 

Al-Sawi 2, 239; S. 2, 258 
oth century 

Al-Damamini 2, 26 

Al- Kina‘ 2, 27;S. 2, 22 
Al-Shirwani 2, 194 

rith century 

Al-Isfar¥iri 2, 380; S. 2,513 
rath century 

Al-Sabban 2, 288; S. 2, 399 


manzima [al-shafiya al-kafiya) fi ‘ilm al-Sarad; printed 


several times in Cairo; also copied in all editions of the 
Madjma‘. 


those Arab philologists whose works on metrics are 
preserved in manuscripts (—mere commentators are 
omitted). They are arranged in centuries, reckoning 
from the Hidjra, and details are given only in the 
case of the better known works; references to 
Brockelmann are, however, given in every case. 
Just ag the ancient Indians and Greeks developed 
their own form of metric poetry, so did the ancient 
Arabs. Ancient Arabic poems were already written 
and recited in the known metres a hundred years 
before Islam, and they retained their form more or 
less unchanged in the succeeding centuries. The 
usual ancient Arabic poem, the so-called Kasida, 
{g.v.] is comparatively short and simple in its 
structure. It consists of 50 to 100 monorhyming 
lines (rarely of more), and there is no strophic 
division in ancient Arabic poetry. Each line (bayt, 
pl. abydat) consists of two clearly distinct halves 
(misra‘, pl. masdri‘); the name for the first hemistich 


being. al-sadr, that for the second al-‘adjuz. Ouly 
these more obvious attributes of the line were 
recognised and named during the 1st century A.H. 
Al-Khalil Ibn Ahmad al-Fardhidi (died ca. 175 A.H. 
in Basra) was the first to investigate the inner, 
rhythmical structure of Arabic verse; he distingui- 
shed between different metres, gave them the names 
by which we still know them, and divided them up 
into their subordinate metric element:. The written 
description and analysis of observations made by 
ear presented, however, veryseriéus difficulties. 

In all languages the choice and position of words 
in prose is solely governed by generally accepted 
syntactic rules and by the desire of the speaker to 
express his thoughts as clearly as possible. In poetry, 
however, when it is based on rhythm, the choice of 
words and their sequence within the line is not so 
uncontrolled. The rhythm of the verse and the 
metres in which it finds its external expression are 
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created by the following factors: 1) the observance 
of a definite order in the sequence of syllables 
within the line, and 2) the regular recurrence of 
accent, indicated either by stress or some other 
means. The rhythm of a line in poetry is as completely 
tied to the phonetic properties of the language in 
which it is written as are the syllables of the words 
in the prose of the language concerned. This is, 
above all, a matter of the duration of the syllables 
and the sivess with which they are pronounced. 
Syllables have a measurable length in all languages, 
but whereas in some (e.g. in the Germanic languages) 
there is no fixed and definite proportion of length of 
syllables (for, although there are admittedly some 
syllables in these languages which are always long 
and others which are always short, there are many 
which have no fixed quantity), there are, on the 
other hand, other languages (such as ancient Greek) 
where the quantity of every syllable in every word 
is absolutely fixed. In these, there is a strict 
distinction between long and short syllables in 
prose, too; the ratio of their length is roughly 2: 1. 
The position is similar with regard to the element of 
stress: whilst in every language there is one syllable 
in a word which is somehow raised above the others, 
the strength of this accent is, however, something 
which differs widely in the individual languages. 
Thus, for example, ancient Greek uses musical 
pitch, whereby individual syllables are distinguished 
only by a higher tone, whilst in the Germanic 
languages they are distinguished by an expiratory 
stress which renders them more emphatic in com- 
parison with the other syllables. The rhythmic 
structure of the verse has in all languages to adapt 
itself to these qualities of the syllables. If the 
quantity of the syllables is definitely fixed, then the 
rhythm of the verse is attained largely by regularly 
recurring sequences of short and long syllables, 
forming metrical ‘feet’, which last the same- length 
of time. One then speaks of ‘quantitative’ verse. If, 
on the other hand, stress, rather than any fixed 
quantity, is the characteristic by means of which 
definite syllables are distinguished from their neigh- 
bours, then the rhythm of the verse and the structure 
of its metre, will both be largely produced by the 
alternation of accented and unaccented syllables. In 
this case we speak of ‘accentual’ verse. 

From the prose of the Kor?4n, and the poetry of 
the ancient poets, as it has come down to us, we 
know that in the ancient Arabic language the quan- 
tity of the syllables was definitely fixed. From 
certain grammatical facts one may assume that an 
expiratory accent was also present, though only 
slightly developed. A priori one can therefore assume 
that the rhythm in ancient Arabic verse (as in 
ancient Greek verse) found its expression in ‘quan- 
titative’ metrics. The theoretical treatment of this 
problem, however, was at that time a far more 
difficult one for the Arabic philologist than for the 
Greek prosodist. The latter used the term ‘syllable’, 
made a clear distinction between short and long 
syllables, and chose the short syllable, the ypévo¢ 
Tpdtog, as the basic unit for measuring the duration 
of the verse. They also had a term and a graphic 
sign for the pitch by which one syllable in every 
word was distinguished. Arabic philologists, by 
contrast, did not possess the concept of syllable, let 
alone the refinement of the ‘short syllable’. Al- 
Khalil, too, did not know the words ‘syllable’ and 
‘stress’, vet his ear surely perceived what we call 
syllables and stresses, for his graphic paraphrase 
—which we can understand if we try hard—does 
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give us a clear picture of the rhythm in ancient 
Arabic verse. 

Primarily, Al-Khalil made good use of the 
peculiarities of Arabic script, in which the face of 
each word is a guide to the quantity of its syllables: 
one individual ‘moving’ consonant (kar} mutakarrik), 


ie. a consonant with a vowel sign (e.g. 3 9), 


corresponds to what we call a short syllable, and 
two consonants, of which the first is ‘moving’ and 


Cn oe . 
the second ‘quiescent’ (sdkin) (e.g. AS $ ze) ‘ 3), 


correspond to what we call a long syllable. There are 
only a few fixed spellings which fail to comply with 


Se 


this rule (e.g. sie 
MS = MNS (hS = 


liarity of the Arabic script, Al-Khalil was able 
to take the face of the verse as a basis for his 
treatment of Arabic metres. In order to be indepen- 
dent of the changing shape of the letters, graphic 
symbols were introduced, namely the symbol | 0 for 
the ‘quiescent’ and the symbol o for the ‘moving’ 


On 
consonant (e.g. hui Les = 0 Jo 00). 

Both al-Hariri and “Ibn Khallikdn report that 
Al-Khalil had noticed the different rhythms produced 
by the hammering in different copper-workshops in 
the bazaar in Basra, and that this gave him the idea 
of developing a science of metre, in other words, 
of determining the rhythm in the structure of the 
ancient poems. This late report agrees with the 
earlier one by Al-Djahiz, who states that Al-Khalfl 
was the first to distinguish between different metres, 
that is to say, that he was the first who in listening 
had distinguished different rhythmic structures in 
the ancient verses, and that he was the first to 
analyse this rhythm, by dissecting it into its metric 
elements. His theory was supplemented in its details 
by later Arabic prosodists, but these additions made 
no difference to the basic conception. Even today, 
the 16 Arabic metres are still given in the very order 
in which Al-Khalil gives them, because it is only in 
this order that they can be united in the graphic 
presentation of the five metric circles (dawa*ir, sg. 
aa@ ira). 

According to him, every metre comes into being 
by the repetition of 8 rhythmic feet which recur in 
definite distribution and sequence in all metres. The 
term applied to these feet is djuz?, pl. adjzd? (‘‘part’’). 
In accordance with the common practice of Arabic 
grammarians, he represents each of these 8 “parts” 
by a mnemonic word, derived from the root /‘I. Of 
these eight mnemonics, 2 consist of five consonants 


eo ro o> - 
each, namely: fa‘ilun cys and fa‘ilun cps, 6 of 


o>; Cd 
seven consonants each, namely mafa‘ilun cosela, 


©? o oP 


mustaf‘ilun |. 


, faGlatun cpkes, mufa- 


Oem m , 
‘alatun cptelen, mutafa‘ilun pele, maf‘alatu 


- 20. 


 oSgaie, The following table of the 5 metric 


circles will clarify how the 16 metres are made up 
of these 8 feet. For the sake of clarity, the circles 
are opened out and given as straight lines, and only 
one hemistich is given in the rhythmical mnemonic 
words for each metre (see Circle 1-5, p. 670). 
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Circle 1 
Tawil }FACO -lun MAFA -- lun FASO -lun MAFA -%~— -lun| 
Basit “ILUN 4 -“ILUN |mus -taf -ILUN fa -‘ILUN mus -taf-.....[ 
Madid “ILUN |fa  -ILA  -tun fa -ILUN f& -ILA  -tun fa... | 
Circle 2 
Wafir |MUFA ‘ala. -tun | MUFA ‘ala -tun  MUFA -‘ala_ -tun| 
Kamil -ILUN | muta -fa -ILUN muta -fa -ILUN muta -fa-..| 
Circle 3 
Hazadj |MAFA -i  -lun. MAFA -G -lun. MAFA -G_— -lun| 
Radjaz -“ILUN  |mus -taf -‘ILUN mus -taf -‘ILUN mus -taf-..{ 
Ramal “ILA -tun [fi -‘ILA  -tun fa “ILA -tun f4-...| 
Circle 4 
Sari‘ | mus-taf-Siin mus -taf “lin maf -‘u  -LATU mus-taf -‘ilun mus -taf -hin maf -‘a-LXTU} 
Munsarih | mus -taf -“ilun maf -‘G -LATU mus -taf -‘ilun | 
Khafif )f4 -“la@ -tun mus -TAF‘I-lunfa -“ia@  -tun| 
Mudari‘ |mafa-I  -lun FAS] -la -tun mafa -G — -lun| 
Muktadab |maf-“a -LATU mus-taf -Silun mus -taf -‘ilun| 
Mudjtathth {mus-TAF‘ -lun fa -‘id@ -tun fa -“ild = -tun| 
Circle 5 
Mutakarib {FASO -lun FASO -lun FASO -lun FASO -lun| 
Mutadarik -‘ILUN |fa -SILUN fa -ILUN fa -“—ILUN fa-..| 


The order of the 5 circles is based on an arithmetical 
principle. They are arranged according to the 
number of consonants in the mnemonic words of the 
metres which compose them. The three metres 
Tawil, Basit and Madid, whose hemistiche: consist 
of 24 consonants each, form the first circle; the two 
metres Mutakdrib and Mutaddrik, whose hemistiches 
consist of only 20 consonants each, form the last 
circle. The remaining metres, whose hemistiches 
consist of 21 consonants each, are divided among 
the three circles in the middle. The order of the 
metres within the circles is also a formal one: the 
Adjza? of a metre are first written around the 
periphery of a circle, thus the three mafa‘ilun 
mafd‘ilun mafd‘ilun of the Hazadj are inscribed 
around the periphery of circle 3. If one reads the 
same circle again, but starting at a different point, 
one automatically gets the mnemonic words of 
another metre: thus if, for instance, in circle 3 one 
does not begin with ma/a- (as in Hazadj), but only 
with the -‘i- of mafa‘ilun, one obtains the metric 
scheme of Radjaz, and if one advances still further 
and does not begin reading till the -lun, ore obtains 
the scheme of Ramai. The possibility of dividing the 
Adjzd? of a circle in various ways, and of reaching 
different metric schemes by doing so, is only due to 
Al-Khalil having purposely constructed his circles 
so that the mnemonic words united in each circle 
not only produce the same total number of con- 
sonants, but coincide completely in their ‘moving’ 
and ‘quiescent’ consonants as well, if they are 
written in a certain relationship to one another. 
This can be clearly seen in the above table of the 
5 circles if one transcribes the Latin letters into 
Arabic ones. The agreement emerges even more 
obviously if we substitute the signs which are used 
by the Arabic prosodists for the ‘moving’ and 
‘quiescent’ consonants themselves. The following 
picture will then emerge for circle 3: 


Hazadj 
Radjaz 


Jo]|ofoojo]ofoo|o]oloo 
[ool o| o foo] o| o Joo] o] o 
Ramal|o{oo|o]o]oo| o]| ooo] o 





The same relative coincidence is also found 
between the metres contained in the remaining 
4 circles. Al-Khalil’s object in arranging the metres 
in this purely formal system of the 5 circles has not 
been handed down to us either by himself, or by 
any of the later prosodists. It is quite certain, 
however, that this merely external superimposition 
of ‘moving’ and ‘quiescent’ consonants in. the 
mnemonics is not meant to imply a rhythmic 
development of one metre out of another. 

The 8 Adjza’, which, as we have seen, recur again 
and again in different distributions in the 16 metres, 
can be further split into their metric components. 
For Al-Khalil, however, the metric component 
means something different than for the occidental 
prosodist. It is not the smallest indivisible unit of 
sound, but the smallest independent word occurring 
in the language. Accordingly, he distinguished two 
pairs of metric components which he apparently 
regarded as such because none of the 4 words 
concerned (each with its particular sequence of 
‘moving’ and ‘quiescent’ consonants), could be 
derived from any of the other 3, whilst all 8 feet 
could be formed by combinations from these 4 
words. He took the terms for these two pairs of 
components from two important parts of the tent, 
and he distinguished between: 


A: The two Asbab (sg. sabab ‘“‘cord”) which consist 
of two consonants each, namely 


1) sabab khafif = 2 consonants, the first ‘moving’, 


the second ‘quiescent’, as in words like X3 
2) sabab thakil = 2 consonants, both ‘moving’, e.g. 


words like oJ 


B: The two Awtdd (sg. watid ‘‘peg’’) which consist 
of three consonants each, namely 


1) watid madjmu‘ = 3 consonants, the first two 
‘moving’, the last ‘quiescent’, as in words like 


© Hn 
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2) watid mafraik = 3 consonants, the first and 
third moving, the middle one ‘quiescent’, e.g. 


- © 


words like w5y 
Yn this manner, each of the 8 feet can be reduced 


oe? aed 
to its metric components as follows; thus ch |e |Lie 


mafda-%i-lun = Br + Ar + Ar or ce ile muta- 


fa-“Slun = Az + Ar + Bi. Each of the 16 metres 
given in the circles can therefore be scanned on this 
basis, e.g. Wafir = mufd‘alatun mufd‘alatun mufa- 
Salatun = Br + A2-+ Ar, Br + A2 + Ar, Br + Az 
+ At or Sari® = mustafilun mustafilun maf‘alatu = 
Ar + Ar-+ Br, Ar+ Ar-+Br, Ar + Ar + Bz. 

Since it is thus possible to reduce all the metres 
to their basic components, one might assume this 
metric system to be complete. The fact remains, 
however, that the 16 metres never actually appear 
in the form in which they are given in the 5 circles, 
but nearly always deviate from this ideal form—at 
times to a considerable extent. In other words, the 
sequence of ‘moving’ and ‘quiescent’ consonants in 
ancient Arabic poems does not correspond to the 
sequence determined by the circles. Therefore one 
can no longer split the metric forms used by the 
poets into the 8 ideal feet, nor yet divide these into 
their two metric elements, because that method of 
scanning is based completely on the sequence of 
‘moving’ and ‘quiescent’ consonants in the ideal 
metres of the circles. This fact was, of course, known 
to Al-Khalil just as well as it is to us, and in fact 
his circles are just a kind of rhythmic Usd, from 
which the actual metric forms used by the poets 
deviate in a certain manner as Furu‘. Consequently, 
there are also two different terms designating the 
metres. The ideal forms in the circles are called 
buhir (sg. bakr “river, SuOu0¢”); those deviating 
from them, and actually occurring in ancient poetry 
are called awszdan al-shi‘y (= metres). 

The smallest of the deviations is the shortening 
of the metre. This is immediately visible, because 
then the metre no longer has its full (tam) number of 
adjza’. According to the degree of shortening, there 
are three possibilities. The line is either 
a) madjzi?, if there is one djus? missing in each of 

the two hemistiches (if, for instance, in Hazadj, 
Kamil or Radjaz the foot is repeated only twice 

* and not three times); or 
b) masktir, when a complete half (shafr) is absent 
(as, for instance, when the Radjaz is reduced to 
one hemistich); or 
manhwtk, when the line, on rare occasions, is 
“weakened to exhaustion” i.e. (as for instance 
in Munsarth) when it is reduced to a third of its 
size. 


¢) 


All these deviations only concern the external 
shape of a metre and not its rhythmical structure, 
which does find its expression in the sequence of 
‘moving’ and ‘quiescent’ consonants. 

The very numerous cases in which this particular 
sequence in the ancient poems differs from that 
prescribed by the circles have been covered by a 
special set of rules. This forms a necessary supplement 
to the circles, because the deviations would be 
arbitrary—and thus the circles would lose their 
authoritative character as Usw#i—if there were no 
such rules. Just as one is amazed at the regularity 
of the first part of the system—the five circles and 
their normal metres—so one is confused by the 
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second part with its casuistry and its complications. 
This, however, is inherent in its very nature. 
Neither Al-Khalil nor the later prosodists use the 
term ‘syllable’, and we can therefore not expect any 
general rules (e.g. concerning the reduction of long 
syliables to short, the omission of short syllables 
etc ). In effect, they were obliged to mention in each 
individual case whether and to what extent the 
‘moving’ and ‘quiescent’ consonants in ancient 
poetry showed a plus or a minus as compared with 
the ideal scheme of the circles. This had to be done 
in every metre and every one of its feet in both 
halves of the line, and in order. to denote them 
clearly, individual terms had to be created to 
cover each one of these numerous differences. A 
certain order and clarity emerges from this baffling 
list thanks to the fact that all deviations fall into. 
two classes, which perform different functions and 
appear in different parts of the line. 

The last foot of the first hemistich (a/-‘argd, pl. 
a@‘adrig) and the last foot of the second hemistich 
(al-darb, pl. durtb), that is to say, the ends of the 
two halves of the line, suffer most from deviations. 
The terms for these two vulnerable parts of the 
verse are definite, the terms for the other feet vary 
and are usually given the collective name al-hashw 
(‘stuffing’). By analogy, one also distinguishes two- 
groups of deviations, the Zihdfat and the ‘Jlal. The 
Zihafat (‘relaxations’) are, as the name suggests, 
smaller deviations which occur only in the Hashw 
parts of the line in which the characteristic rhythm 
runs Strongly, and their effect is a small quantitative 
change in the weak Asbdb-syllables. As accidental 
deviations, the Zikafat have no regular or definite 
place, they just appear occasionally in the feet. By 
contrast, there are the ‘Ilal (‘diseases’, ‘defects’) 
which appear only in the last feet of the two halves 
of the lines, and there, as their name suggests, they 
cause considerable change as compared to the 
normal feet. They alter the rhythmic end of the line 
considerably, and are thus clearly distinct from the 
Haskw feet. As rhythmically determined deviations, 
the ‘lal do. not just appear occasionally but have 
to appear regularly, always in the same form, and 
in the same position in all the lines of the poem. 
A further difference between the two groups of 
deviations is the fact that the Zikd/at fall only on 
the Sabab (and there on its second consonant), 
whilst the ‘Jlal alter the Watid in each of the last 
feet of the two hemistiches as well as in their 
Sababs. 

By applying the definite Zskafat and ‘lal rules, 
and taking the normal form of the feet of each 
metre as a point of departure, one arrives at the 
forms actually occurring in the Kasidas. Just as the 
normal feet are denoted by their 8 mnemonic words, 
(fa‘tlun, mafa‘ilun, etc.), which express the normal 
sequence of their ‘moving’ and ‘quiescent’ conso- 
nants, there are also mnemonics denoting the forms 
which have undergone alteration because of Zshafat 
and ‘Ilal, and these indicate the changed sequence 
of consonants. Thus, for instance, mu[s]tafilun, 
when its Sin is lost, should become mufafYlun. H, 
however, as in this case, the resulting form is not one 
linguistically possible in Arabic, then the same 
sequence of consonants (i.e, the same sequence of 
‘longs’ and ‘shorts’) is expressed by an equivalent 
word which is linguistically acceptable, in this case, 
for instance, by mafa%lun. By contrast with the 
Usuél forms of the feet, these modifications are 
known as the Furs‘ forms of the feet. In the following, 
the Fura< will be added in brackets, if their form 
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differs from that of the Us#l. Space here does not 
permit a detailed list-of all Zihafat and ‘Ilal (cf. for 
the details the arabic compendia of the ‘J/m al-‘arad). 
A few examples will be given, however, in order to 
illustrate the theoretical exposition, and to show 
how peculiar and complicated this particular part 
of the system is. 

As already stated, the Zihafat appear when the 
Sabab in a line does not possess its full normal form, 
but shows a change in the second consonant. Then, 
however, one does not simply speak of a Zikaf, 
because this would be ambiguous. In order to 
describe the Zthaf accurately, one must state which 
consonant of a foot is affected, and whether that 
is a ‘moving’ or a ‘quiescent’ consonant. For example, 
one can divide the so-called 8 ‘simple Ziha/at’ into 
two groups, according to whether a sabab khafif or 
a Sabab thakil is affected. Even then, one must 
denote the eight cases by individual’ terms. 1) We 
have a khabn, if the second consonant of a foot is 


missing, e.g., the sin in claim} [ = cplelie], 


ao - 
or the alif in cAe[L]; we have a tayy, if the 4th 


o-oo? 


consonant is missing, e.g., the fa of cpaliine 


[ = (sheen) ; 


concerned, e.g., the nin in [eyltesd or the yd in 


a kabd, if the 5th consonant is 


Melee ; and a kaff, when the 7th consonant 
. ol? - - 
is missing, e.g., the nin of [uybwels. 2) In the 


sabab thakil, there can either be only the vowel of 
the second consonant missing (then one speaks of 
an idmar, in the case of the fatha of mut{a]fa‘ilun 
[= mustaf‘ilun], and of an ‘asb in the case of the 
fatha of mufd‘al[ajitun [= mafa‘ilun]) or both this 
consonant and its vowel (then one speaks of a waks, 
if the fa of mu[ta)/a‘ilun [= ma/d‘tlun] is missing, 
and of an ‘aki in the case of the la of mufa‘a{lajiun 
[= mafailun)). 

Whilst the Zthafadt always lead to a minus, when 
compared with the normal Sabab, the-‘Ilal (which 
change the last feet of the two hemistichs) fall into 
two groups, according to whether they arise out of 
an addition (ziydda) or an omission (aks). 1) the 
tadhyil, for example, adds a ‘quiescent’ consonant 

ory Ge G? 


to the watid madjmu* (thus becomes 


On O- OF --) 


pti), the tarfil a sabab khafif (thus cpielike 


decomes pele), 2) On the other hand, the 


hadh{f means the loss of a sabab khafif (as for 
mafa lun} (= faSalun] or for fa“a[lun} [= fa‘al)), 
the kaif means the loss of a sabab khafif and 
the preceding vowel (as, for instance in mufa‘al[atun] 
{= /a°ulun]) and the kadhadh means the loss of a 
whole watid madjmi‘ (as in mutafa[‘ilun] [= fa‘ilun)). 

These examples give only a rough impression of 
the complexity of the classical system. Even more 
complicated changes take place when two deviations 
obtain within one foot and in certain other special 
cases. In this manner one can derive from the 8 basic 
feet no less than 37 Furi‘ feet, all of which actually 
appear in old poetry. Feet undergoing a change 


through ‘lal play the greater part for two reasons. 
Firstly because they produce a greater plus or 
minus in the normal feet than the weaker Zthafdt, 
and secondly because they cause rhythmic variants, 
which recur throughout the whole poem. Because 
of the large range of varying line endings, a great 
number of sub-divisions appear in all metres; and 
because the Darb, the last foot of the second 
hemistich, is (being the end of the whole line) more 
concerned with these changes than the ‘Arii¢@ (the 
last foot of the first hemistich), the possible metres 
are named after their different Duraéb. The Tawil, 
for example, has only one ‘Ard, i.e., the last foot of 
its first hemistich always has the same form 
(shortened by kabd) of mafa%lun; but it has three 
Duriab, i.e., apart from the normal form of the last 
foot of its second hemistich there are two further 
forms of its Darb. Accordingly, one speaks of the 
first, second, or third Tawil, depending on whether 
the Darb has the form mafd‘ilun, mafd‘ilun or 
fa‘télun. The same goes for all other metres. The 
Kdmil, which has 9, has the greatest number of 
Duréb. The sum of all possible A‘arig of all 16 
metres is 36, and that of all Durdb is 67; in other 
words, the 16 ancient Arabic metres are used by the 
poets in a total of 67 rhythmic variations, merely 
counting the changes caused by ‘Jlal in the line- 
endings and ignoring the sporadic Zihafat in the 
Hashw of the line. 

We are now—if we trust the Arabic prosodists and 
follow them on their circuitous ways—in a position 
to scan all the metres which appear in ancient 
Arabic poetry, and this would appear to bring to an 
end the exposition of ‘J/m al-‘Arad@ in ‘its general 
structure. Nevertheless, European Orientalists have 
never relied unreservedly on the Arabic prosodists, 
because the inner reason for the complicated structure 
of their system has not been understood. What was 
the reason for constructing the circles? And why 
formulate statements about ideal metres when one 
cannot arrive at the actual forms of the metres 
except by a complicated system of permissible 
deviations? To these objections we must add that 
the underlying concepts of Arabic prosodists, and 
the way in which they expound the patterns of sound 
and rhythm, are completely alien to us. They 
describe prosodic phenomena externally, according 
to the changes which the consonants of the words 
in the line undergo, whereas we are accustomed— 
as already mentioned—to explaining the changing 
metrical shape of a line in different languages by 
giving the characteristics of the syllables of the 
language concerned. In the system of the Arabic 
prosodists we do not, however, find any direct 
statement concerning the length and stress of 
syllables in ancient Arabic poetry. Therefore it 
seems that we have nothing to learn from them 
concerning the real essence of Arabic metrics, that 
is to say, nothing about the way in which the 
characteristic rhythm of ancient Arabic poetry 
originated, whether—as in ancient Greek—it came 
into being exclusively through the harmony of 
periodically recurring sequences of ‘shorts’ and 
‘longs’, i.e., purely quantitatively, or whether the 
element of accentual stress was also a factor in 
deciding the shape of the rhythm of their poetry. 
Hence one has generally tended not to accept their 
system, making use of its terminology with reluctance 
and only to the extent required in order to understand 
the commentaries on the ancient poems. 

It has already been pointed out that the quantity 
of the syllables is absolutely fixed in the ancient 
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literary Arabic language, so that one can assume 
that the rhythm in their verse has found its expres- 
sion in some form of quantitative metrics. This 
basic assumption is shared by almost all the experts 
who have dealt with Arabic metrics. There is no 
agreement, however, on the question as to whether 
(and to what extent) factors other than the quantity 
of syllables shaped the rhythm of ancient Arabic 
verse, There are various views as to the composition 
and sequence in which ‘shorts’ and ‘longs’ are 
atranged into feet, and these, in turn, into metres; 
and there is furthermore the particularly vexed 
question of whether the rhythm of the lines found 
its expression exclusively in a quantitative pattern 
of ‘shorts’ and ‘longs’ in the individual feet (as in 
ancient Greek), or whether there was also a rhythmic 
Stress (ictus), which recurred regularly and empha- 
sised certain syllables in the line. 

Heinrich Ewald, disregarding the theories of the 
Arabs, produced an entirely fresh theory regarding 
the organic growth of ancient Arabic metrics. He 
began with the thesis that its rhythm originated not 
only from the quantity of the syllables but also from 
the presence of marked stress on some of them 
(rhythmum constot aequabili arseos et theseos vicis- 
Situdine contineri). To begin with (in 1825), he found 
only iambic metres (marked by a recurrance of short 
and long syllables); but in his second presentation 
(1833) he distinguished 5 rhythmic kinds: genus 
tambicum, genus antispasticum, genus amphibrachicum, 
genus anapaesticum, genus tonicum. This classification 
has gained currency because W. Wright accepted it 
and printed it at the end of his Grammar of the 
Arabic Language (3rd ed. 1898, vol. II, 361 ff.). 
Whereas Ewald could start on secure basis concerning 
the quantity of syllables, his conclusions, as far as 
the second rhythmical factor (stress) was concerned, 
could only be based on assumptions at which he had 
arrived by comparing the structure of Arabic verse 
with the structure of Greek metres and the sequence 
of ‘longs’ and ‘shorts’ within them. His conclusions 
not only cannot be proved, but are not, in fact, 
tenable because they start with the assumption that 
the same rhythm obtains in both Arabic and Greek 
metres, without adducing any proof to this effect 
and. without taking into account that the very 
presence of rhythmic stress in ancient Greek poetry 
is itself a matter of controversy. This is the reason 
why all the later experts who started from the same 
or similar assumptions as Ewald disagree both with 
Ewald and with each other on the important 
question of how to divide up the feet and whether 
any syllables are to be stressed (and, if so, which). 

Stanislas Guyard advanced an entirely different 
explanation of the essence of Arabic metrics: he 
decided to adopt a musical beat, measuring the 
exact time of each syllable and fixing it by a musical 
note, instead of merely distinguishing metric ‘longs’ 
and ‘shorts’ at the ratio of 2:1. Accepting the 
division of feet.and metres, handed down in the 
Arabic mnemonics, he concluded from his musical 
measurements that a temps fort and a temps faible 
had to alternate every time. Apparent contradictions 
were explained either by describing a temps fort as 
weak or by inserting a pausal note (stlence)—which 
was not, however, graphically expressed—to play 
the réle of a temps faible. Other deviations were 
explained by the assumption of a double ictus in 
every Arabic foot, and he discarded the maf‘ildtu 
foot as imaginary because it would not fit in with 
his theories. He was then in a position to assert that 
the 16 metres with all their variations did correspond 
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to the musical rhythm which he had assumed; but 
far from explaining the essence of the metric line- 
structure in Arabic poetry he had simply transposed 
it into a.sequence of musical terms. 

Martin Hartmann is concerned with the develop- 
ment of the various metres and with their derivations 
from each other, rather than with the actual essence 
of Arabic metrics. He therefore does not argue with 
Ewald, though one may assume that he disagrees 
with him because he goes so far as to say that there 
was nothing to indicate that the Arabs ever thought 
of quantitative distinctions in their poetry. Although 
Hartmann never explicitly says this, it has been 
asserted that ancient Arabic poetry was in his 
opinion accentual in character. On the other hand, 
he rightly asserts that the syllable with the main 
stress must always be of a constant length and that 
its preceding short syllable must equally be of a 
constant duration. Concerning the origin of the 
metres, he assumed that these were in the last 
resort instinctive rhythmical imitations of the regu- 
larly recurring sounds made by camels’ feet. As a 
camel advances its feet in pairs, he assumes the basic 
metre to be the one which consists of the alternation 
of an accented and an unaccented syllable. Depending 
on whether one starts with the animal’s first step, 
as it starts off from the static position, or from one 
of the intermediate paces, one gets the Hazadj 
(U+u-) or Radjaz (,—uU +); the difference between 
them being that the stress is on the first element in 
the first case and on the second in the other. 
According to him, Mutakarib and Mutadarik 
developed from these two basic metres by inserting 
not one, but in each case two, unstressed syllables 
between the two steps, i.e. between the two stressed 
syllables; and Wajfir and Kamil respectively by the 
alternate insertion of two unstressed syllables and 
one unstressed syllable between the two stressed 
ones. Similarly, he takes Basit (~—U—[~]—u—) and 
Tawil (1-[-]~U-—-—-) to be defective forms of 
Radjaz and Hazadj. He, too, has difficulties with the 
derivation of other metres from the diiamb, because 
in that case there is no alternation of stressed and 
unstressed syllables, but two stressed ones have to 
come together. Hartmann’s expositions are sub- 
jective assumptions concerning the origin of Arabic 
poetry in general, and the derivation of metres from 
one original metre in particular. His arguments do 
not convince as he offers no conclusive proof, and 
also because he appears to believe that rhythmic 
occurrances can be adequately explained by the 
arbitrary inclusion or exclusion of syllables or by the 
simple assumption of an amnacrusis or a pause. 
Hartmann himself admits that he has been unable 
to show what made the Arabs choose the particular 
combinations which appear in the 16 metres. 

Gustav Hoelscher, too, has advanced a theory 
concerning the origin of Arabic metrics and the 
derivation of its metres from each other. The 
simplest, and according to tradition the oldest, 
Metre, the Radjaz, developed from rhymed prose, 
Sadj‘, by regulating the number and quantity of 
syllables; it has a rising rhythm and is dipodically 
bound. In his opinion, all other metres developed 
from Radjaz: first Sari‘, Kamil and Hazadj; and 
then, with varying forms of syncope, Wafir, Basit, 
Tawil and Mutakdrib. The same objections must be 
raised here as were raised in the case of Hartmann’s 
theory of derivation: Hoelscher himself admits that 
Khafif and Munsarih cannot be derived from Ragjaz, 
and apart from diiambic metres he also lists ditrc- 
chaic metres of a falling rhythm. In addition, 
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Hoelscher deals extensively with the basic rhythmic 
factors which determine the essence of all metres. 
He says that the simplest rhythmical group, the 
beat or foot, has a “division of time into fixed 
proportions” and consists of a ‘regular change from 
light to heavy’; but he does not define these two 
factors any further. The rhythmical time-value of 
the svllable, according tc him, is always one single 
“counting-unit”, irrespective of its quantity, and 
the law according to which a long syllable has twice 
the length of a short one is not to be applied to 
Arabic poetry. Similarly, he admits the presence of 
an ictus, and states that a “‘bar’ consists of two 
dynamically related parts (of which the second is 
always the heavier); at the same time he asserts that 
the stronger ictus, being free, is not tied to either 
of the two stresses. 

Alfred Bloch, in contrast to Hoelscher, stresses the 
existing clear difference between longs’ and ‘shorts’. 
His detailed study of the patterns in ancient Arabic 
prose and the facility with which it can be fitted 
into all metres lead him to the conclusion that— 
compared with other languages—ancient Arabic 
possessed truly ideal phonetic conditions which 
rendered it suitable to quantitative metrics. Fur- 
thermore, he regards quantity as the only factor 
shaping the rhythm of the verse, and (following 
Rudolf Geyer) decides against the assumption of an 
ictus. 

The reason why such varying and contradictory 
theories concerning the essence of Arabic metrics 
have been advanced lies in the fact that we have no 
record of the recitation of ancient poems, and that 
the casuistic expositions of the Arabic metricians 
have such a repellent character that it seemed 
justifiable to disregard them completely. Thus, 
different experts approached the subject from 
personal points of view (the musical analogy, 
analogies with the poetry of other peoples, etc.). 
Neither attitude towards the teaching of the Arabic 
metricians (uncritical acceptance or outright rejec- 
tion) is in fact justifiable. Surely as renowned a 
philologist as Al-Khalil, whose fundamental achieve- 
ments as a phonetician, grammarian and lexico- 
grapher are recognised even today, did not construct 
the five circles and the complicated metric system 
connected with them just for fun. One may assume 
with certainty that thereby he meant to express 
certain observations which he had made when he 
heard the ancient poems. Starting from this ass- 
umption, the author of this article has analysed all 
the parts of Al-Khalil’s system in order to arrive 
at the actual core of the theory of the circles. The 
following gives the most important results of these 
investigations, which bring out clearly the particular 
peculiarity of ancient Arabic metrics. 

a) Al-Khalil purposely arranged the feet of the 
metres within the circles in such a relation to one 
another that all ‘moving’ and ‘quiescent’ consonants 
(i.e. all their long and short syllables) should coincide. 
In this way, the length of the syllables was graphi- 
cally shown, and he did not have to use a term for it. 
Since the Arabic language én itself already mirrors 
the quantity of syllables, there would have been no 
need for Al- Khalil to construct the circles if he had 
only wanted to make statements concerning the 
length of the syllables in the feet. One must therefore 
assume from the start that he meant to express 
something else in addition, concerning the rhythm of 


Arabic poetry, by this arrangement of the metres — 


in the circles. 
b) Whilst the Greek metricians used terms for the 


metric feet which state nothing other than a certain 
sequence of ‘longs’ and ‘shorts’, Al-Khalil chooses 
Mnemonic words to represent the 8 basic feet which 
correspond to words actually occurring in the Arabic 
language. But it is the stress which is the bond that 
integrates the syllables into the unity of a word. 
One is therefore tempted to assume that the 
mnemonics for the feet are meant to indicate that 
in them, too, one syllable was always to be stressed 
in each case. 

c) This assumption is strengthened by the way in 
which Al- Khalil further divides the feet up into their 
components. Whilst the Greeks accept the short and 
long syllables as basic metric units, Al-Khalil again 
used actual words—the shortest words pronoun: 
ceable in themselves (i.e. monosyllabic and disyllabic 
words)—to denote these smallest parts. These words 
too, state something concerning the stress obtaining 
in them. The two Asbab, i.e. (sequences of syllables 


like AS (kad = —) and WJ (laka = UU), do 
not have a stress of their own in prose either, but 
(proclitically or enclitically) adapt themselves to the 
preceding or subsequent words, whilst the two 
© we - 
Watid words A (lakdd = V+) and ards (wakta = 
vw) have a marked stress of their own in opposite 
directions. When these sequences of syllables 
form a line, as metric components of a foot, then 
they have definite rhythmical functions. The two 
Asbab, being unstressed parts of the foot, have no 
influence over the shaping of the rhythm, and are 
thus exposed to quantitative changes, the Zikéfat, 
but the Watid, as the bearer of the stress, constitutes 
the rhythmical core of the metre, and as such 
within the line it is (as has been shown) proof against 
any change whether in sequence of syllables or in 
its quantity. Depending on which of the two 
opposing Awtdd forms the core of the foot, we have 
a rising or a falling rhythm. 

d) This substantiated assumption that those 
syllables in the line which form the Watid element 
carry the rhythmic stress becomes a certainty as a 
result cf the following argument, which brings out 
the obvious purpose for the construction of the 5 
circles. Only 4 of the 8 basic feet can be absolutely 
and unambiguously scanned. These are the following: 
FA‘O-lun, MAFA-%-lun, MUFA-‘ala-tun, maf-“a- 
LATU. Since every foot must have a Watid, one 
cannot divide those 4 feet into their components 
except as shown in print, the Watid being represented 
by capital letters. In other words, the syllables which 
carry rhythmic stress in these 4 feet are clearly 
established; consequently it is equally clear which 
syllables carry the stress in the 4 metres Tavil, 
Wattr, Hazadj and Mutakdrib, because these metres 
consist exclusively of unambiguous feet. But, 
according to the teaching of Al-Khalil, there are twe 
ways of analysing the other 4 basic feet. Either: 
faILON, mus-tafILUN, fa-ILA-tun, muta-jd- 
‘ILUN, or: FA‘l-lun, mus-TAFU-lun, FA‘-1é tun, 
muta-F A‘I-lun. In other words, the rhythmic stress 
in these 4 feet could actually lie on a different 
syllable in every case, and, accordingly, all metres 
which consist of these 4 feet could also have either 
a rising or a falling rhythm. In the case of these 
ambiguous metres—which form the greater part of 
those in existence—there is only one possible 
method of showing clearly in which of the two 
possible ways it is to be read, namely by placing it 
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in one of the 5 circles. The following well thought-out 
inner mechanism emerges as the actual reason for 
the construction of the circles: the first metre of 
every circle—with the exception of circle 4—is the 
leading metre, and consists only of unambiguous 
feet, for which the position of their Awtad is absolu- 
tely fixed; the second and third metres, however, 
consist of the 4 ambiguous feet. If one writes down 
the mnemonic words of these metres in relation to 
the first metre (as reproduced in the table), it will 
be found not only that the short and the long 
syllables coincide, but also that in every circle from 
the second metre onwards, one of two possible 
Awidd falls in its entirety (ie. in its indivisible 
syllable-sequence) under the unambiguous Watid of 
the first metre. Thi:, in turn, means that the second 
possibility of scanning is out of the question. Thus 
the circles are graphic figures whose purpose is to 
show which syllables bear the rhythmic stress as 
Watid elements by means of the arrangement of all 
metres in relation to one another. Thus, for example, 
the two feet mustaf‘ilun fa‘ilun, which form the 
Basi, cannot be unambiguously scanned. However, 
the fact that their TAF‘! and FA‘I do not fall 
under the Wa#id of the Tawil, but that in both cases 
their ‘{LUN falls under the unambiguous Awtdd 
FA‘O and MAFA of the Tawil, shows (as clearly 
as if it were written in a table) which syllables of the 
Basit actually bear the rhythmic stress. In this way 
it has been proved that the metres brought together 
in the circles 1, 2, 3 and 5 have, without exception, 
a rising rhythm, and we also know, on what syllables 
the stresses were laid. 

e) Circle 4 differs from this rule. This is already 
clearly visible externally, because its first metre, the 
Sari‘, does not consist exclusively of unambiguous 
feet. This deviation was surely intended by Al- 
Khalil, because (1) in contrast with the other circles, 
‘which are homogeneous and only incorporate metres 
of rising rhythm, circle 4 is not uniform; in it—and 
only in it—one finds the foot maf-‘a-LATU, the 
only one of the 8 basic feet which has a falling 
rhythm, but that, too, never alone, but always 
together with one of the other 7 feet. The metres of 
this circle thus have a mixed rhythm of rise and fall. 
(2) The Watid madjma‘, the representative of rising 
rhythm, (~~) has a particularly rigid structure in 
Arabic verse; it never undergoes any change within 
the hemistich and therefore clearly and distinctly 
dictates the rhythm of those metres in which it is 
to be found. In contrast with it, the Watid mafrik, 
the core of the falling rhythm (WU) is less clearly 
fixed in composition, hence variable and weaker in 
shaping rhythm. This explains why the syllables 
carrying the stress in the metres Sari‘, Khafif and 
Munsarih do not stand out with the same clarity 
as in the other metres, It is certain that Al-Khalll 
realised this because he gave this circle the name 
“al-mushtabih’ (‘the dubious one, the one of several 
meanings”). 

It becomes evident that analysis of the circles 
produces an answer to the questions which have 
been in dispute, and on which arabists have hitherto 
held such different views. (1) The rhythm of ancient 
Arabic metres was not only produced by the 
quantity of the syllables, but also by the element of 
thythmic stress; we even know on which syllables 
this stress lay in all the metres. (z) Nearly all the 
metres have a clear, rising rhythm; in no metre was 
there exclusively a falling rhythm; only a few 
metres—namely those in circle 4—which occur more 
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rarely, have a rhythm which changes from rise to 
fall and which, because of this mixture, has less of a 
clear character. (3) The rhythmical core of all feet 
and metres (excluding the few in circle 4) is formed 
by the sequence of a short and a long syllable (WU -) 
which is inseparable in its sequence and unchangeable 
in its quantity, and where the long syllable always 
carries the stress. 

Al-ixhalil listened to recitals of ancient poetry and 
embodied his observations graphically in the con- 
struction of the circles, hence the results of their 
analysis can be taken to be contemporary evidence; 
and, indeed, they lead us to a complete understanding 
of the peculiarities of ancient Arabic metres. As 
we shall see, a metric system, theoretically constructed 
from the inseparable core of the rising rhythm (WU -+), 
is completely ide.tical with the system of metres 
used by the ancient Arabic poets. 

If neutral syllables are grouped around the core, 
we get feet of a rising rhythm; these cannot have 
less than 3 or more than 5 syllables. Thus we arrive 
at the following 7 feet: (1) Ux, xu (2) U+xx, 
xxut, xutyu (3) vtuu_, VU—v-. No further or 
different forms of feet can be derived from the 
core u-~. If one does not represent these feet by 
symbols, but in the manner of the Arabic gram- 
marians by voces memoritabiles, then one gets 
exactly those mnemonic words which AI-Khalil 
fashioned for the 7 feet of the rising rhythm: 
(1) FASO-lun, fa-“ILUN, (2) MAFA-S-lun, mus- 
taf-ILUN, fa-ILA-tun, (3) MUFA~ala-tun, muta- 
{a-ILUN. 

Whilst the actual rhythmical core of these feet 
always appears in the same indivisible and unalte- 
rable form, with the stress on the ‘long’, the neutral 
syllables (which have no part in the shaping of the 
actual rhythm) are neither bearers of stress nor stable 
in their quantity; they can be either a ‘long’ or a 
‘short’, and their only function is to bring some 
variation into the rhythm. Such variations do 
appear, and the difference between them depends 
on whether (a) the foot begins immediately with the 
core, which makes a rising rhythm especially strong: 
vtx,utxx,v+uu-—;(b) whether the core is at the 
end of the foot, which gives the rhythm a somewhat 
hurrying and skipping character: xu, xxu-f, 
vu-—v-—+; (c) or whether the core is enclosed within 
the foot, which somehow hampers the forcefulness 
of the rising rhythm: xu~x. Just because the 
grouping of neutral syllables around the core deter- 
mines the rhythmical variations, it is absolutely 
necessary to keep to this fixed shape of the feet 
when scanning the metres. 

By combining these 7 feet, one gets metres of 
rising rhythm of the following 3 groups: (1) The 
7 “simple” metres are arrived at by the repetition 
of the 7 feet in identical form. These 7 theoretically 
constructed metres are completely identical with 
the metres Wafir, Kamil; Hazadj, Radjaz, Ramal; 
Mutakarib, Mutadarik used by the ancient poets. (2) If 
the 7 feet are combined not with themselves (as 
sub 1) but with each other, there result according to 
the calculation of variables many possibilities of 
“combined” metres. Most these potential metres, 
however, are incapable of realisation chiefly because 
they would offend against the general metric law 
according to which two cores can never succeed each 
other directly, but must always be separated by not 
more than two neutral syllables. It will then be seen 
that the three groups of feet, distinguished above, 
can be combined into compound metres only with 
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themselves, but never with each other. Consequently 
of the list of possible combined metres only three 
pairs are left, namely those which correspond 
exactly to the metres Tawil, Basit, Madid used by 
the ancient poets and to their reverses. 

(3) The gap which is caused by the absence of 
metres combined by feet of diverse variations of 
rising rhythm (as shown sub 2) is filled in by 
‘mixed’? metres which commence with one of the 
7 feet. of rising rhythm and are then varied by the 


foot of falling rhythm maf-‘a-LATU. In this case too 
the theoretical construction again leads to the mixed 
metres used by the ancient poets, and which Al- 
Khalil has united in circle 4. 

The fact that the metrical system constructed 
theoretically from the core of the rising rhythm V+ 
is identical with the metres actually used by the 
ancient poets affords us full insight into the ground- 
plan and the system of the ancient Arabic metres. 

If the rising rhythm was “the” poetic form, by 
means of which Arahic poets fashioned their poems, 
one can, a priori, assume, that those metres which 
displayed the core of the rising rhythm most 
strongly were preferred and used most readily. Such 
are, primarily, the two metres Tawil and Basit, 
which combine unequal feet, and of the simple 
metres Wafir and Kamil (in which the rhythm is 
more variable because of the sequence of the two 
‘shorts’), rather than the other simple metres. In 
fact, this accords with the results obtained by 
various arabists (cf. Braunlich, in Islam, XXIV, 
249) in their statistical investigations into the 
frequency of metres: three-quarters of all Kasidas 
were composed in these 4 metres, and amongst 
these Tawil (as the strongest) heads the list. 

Thus the peculiarity of ancient Arabic metres 
lies in the fact that they unlike the ancient Greek 
ones are not formed by the joining of single syllables, 
but are developed from an inseparable pair of 
syllables, the core of the rising rhythm. Only this 
one rhythmical idea has taken shape in Arabic 
metrics, but the principle is carried out in all its 
possible variations and effects. The reason why 
poets unconsciously developed this one principle to 
perfection can only be explained by the fact that 
the ancient Arabic literary language, in its structure 
of sound and syllable, conforms to the shape of the 
rising rhythm and invites such development. It is 
this monorhythm which basically distinguishes 
ancient Arabic metrics from the polyrhythm of 
ancient Greek metrics (which expressed various 
rhythmic figures without developing any one, as it 
were, systematically to its ultimate possibilities, as 
the Arabic does). Because Arabic metrics are some- 
times wrongly simply equated with Greek ones, a 
further basic difference between the two systems of 
versification must be pointed out: the only factor 
which governs the rhythm of Greek verse is the 
quantity of the basic metric units which recur at 
regular intervals, and it is therefore a case of a 
quantitative metric (measuring the time); the ictus 
(the element of energy of rhythmic stress), if indeed 
it was present, merely had the task of regulating the 
quantity when this was disturbed by an anceps- 
syllable. Ancient Arabic metrics are also of a 
quantitative nature (every syllable in the language 
has an absolutely fixed duration), but in poetry the 
number of neutral syllables which can be either a 
‘long’ or a ‘short’ is :0 great that the quantity alone 
cannot have been decisive for the rhythm. Therefore, 
with it we have—not only in a regulating but in a 
shaping capacity—stress; these two together, in an 
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indivisible and unchangeable unit, form the rhythmic 
core of the feet and metres. In most lines, the ictus 
and the word-accent will coincide on the same 
‘long’, but even when a word-accent falls on a 
syllable without an ictus there could be no discord. 
Within a line, the ictus—being the factor which 
shapes the rhythm—acts more strongly than the 
word-accent; but in ancient Arabic, with its contrast 
of ‘long’ and ‘short’, both are dependent on the 
quantity of the syllables, and hence are not as 
strong as in accentual languages. 

The special peculiarity of the rhythmical structure 
in ancient Arabic poetry is in itself proof enough 
that Arabic metrics are an autochthonous growth 
which has not been transplanted from somewhere 
else to Acabic soil. Merely for the sake of complete- 
ness, let it be mentioned here that Tkatsch (Die 
arabischen Uebersetzungen der Poetik des Aristoteles, 
vol. I, Vienna 1928, 99 ff.) supposes that ‘‘the 
illiterate sons of the desert” had received knowledge 
of Greek metrics through Aramaic-Christian inter- 
vention, and that they had then developed it 
further. This assumption, however, has been 
accorded little attention and no acceptance because 
of its lack of substantiation. 

The form of the Kasida and the ancient metres 
used in it, have survived—though in a limited 
range—until today. There is considerable material 
on this in Socin’s Diwan aus Centralarabien (Leipzig, 
1901, T. 1-3), where the older literature is also 
mentioned (vol. III, 1f.). The Kasida and its 
ancient inetres are still used today by the Bedouin; 
but they are rarely used by other poets, and then 
only when they want to appear consciously archaic. 
The metre of the modern Bedouin Kasida is usually a 
Tawil with the first syllable missing; Ramal, Basi, 
Radjaz and Wafir are also used. As this form of 
modern verses is a direct continuation of ancient 
Arabic poetry in content, form, and language, the 
rules of the ‘Jim al-‘arud are applicable to it. They 
can, however, not be applied to the actual Arabic 
folk-poetry, of which there are traces even in pre- 
Islamic times, and which was greatly cultivated in 
later centuries. This ‘muse populaire’ is different 
from the ancient Kasida because it no longer has the 
monotonous rhyme which recurs throughout the 
poem but a rich strophic structure, and because it 
is freer in its choice of themes, but most particularly 
because the language of folk-poetry is the language 
of every-day life. The sound-structure of this, 
however, is fundamentally different from that. of 
ancient literary Arabic. The emphatic stress which 
is evident in the colloquial language caused a short- 
ening of the vowels and omission of the endings. 
Consequently one can no longer find the regular 
alternation of ‘long’ and ‘short’ and the absolutely 
fixed relation in the quantity of the syllables which 
were the most characteristic feature of the old 
literary language, and as such determined the 
rhythm of the poetry. Therefore we cannot expect 
to find in popular poetry the metres which the 
ancient poets created. and adapted to the phonetic 
structure of the Arabic literary language. In it, as 
well as in the colloquial language, stress prevails; 
it even gains in force when the songs are recited, 
because the stressed syllables are then emphasised 
by beating on instruments or by hand-clapping. The 
different forms of Arabic popular poetry are therefore 
outside the framework of the article ‘Avu¢, which 
is concerned only with the metrics of the ancient 
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(GoTTHOLD WEIL) 

II. The most outstanding feature of the ‘Arid 
system as adopted by the Persians is the emphasis 
laid on quantity, which gives to Persian verse a 
lilt and swing which can be more readily appreciated 
by ears to which the more subtle rhythms of Arabic 
verse are unfamiliar. To words ending in two con- 
sonants (ntin excepted) preceded by a short vowel, 
or one consonant preceded by a long vowel, an 
extra short vowel was added. This nim-fatha, as it 
is called, is now not pronounced by the Persians. By 
poetic licence, certain monosyllabic long syllables 
may become short according to scansion. Of the 
types of poem in use the Mathnavi and the Ruba% 
are most characteristic of Persian poetry. The 
former is a many-rhymed poem in couplets of 
which each hemistich rhymes with the other. The 
freedom thus allowed in rhyming renders this form 
eminently suitable for epic and didactic verse. The 
Rubé% (Quatrain), also called Tardna, is said 
(Browne, i, 472-3) to have been the earliest of the 
verse-forms invented by the Persians. It is derived 
from no less than twenty-four varieties of the 
Haszadj metre, and it is perhaps the form best known 
to the West. The Kasida lost much of its importance 
at an early period in Persian literature and became 
more and more artificial under such poets as 
Khakani (d. 582/1185). In scope and subject matter, 
it much resembled its Arabic prototype except that 
in Persian hands it became more of a eulogy of the 
poet’s patron. Of the same single-rhymed type but 
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shorter (five to fifteen verses), the Ghazal achieved 
more fame at the hands of Persian poets and lent 
itself to a graceful sonnet-like form. Only in the 
opening lines do the hemistichs of these poems 
rhyme. The two types of refrain poem—the Tardji‘- 
band and Tarkib-band were a Persian innovation. 
The former consists of about five to ten lines which 
differ in rhyme with a refrain (wésifa) in the same 
metre. If the refrain differs in each instance where 
it occurs, the poem is then called Tarkib-band. Of 
the various types of multiple poem which have 
internal rhymes and are grouped under the general 
term of Musammat, the Mustazad deserves special 
mention. It is a poem of which each second hemistich 
is followed by a short metrical line which has some 
bearing on the sense of the first hemistich without 
altering the meaning. All these lines rhyme together 
throughout the poem. The Persians have been 
credited with the invention of three new metres— 
the Djadid, Karib and the Mushdkil, but these are 
of rare occurrence. 

The adoption by the Turks of the Perso-Arabic 
metrical system was facilitated, not only by a 
genuine admiration for Persian belles-lettres, but 
also by the resemblance which the ancient Turkish 
method of versification (parmak hisabi) bore to the 
‘Arad metres. For example, the Kutadghu Bilik, 
composed in 462/1069, was written in a metre 
which was not unlike the Mutakdérib, and the 
Turkoman tuyug was similar to the rubé‘%. Both 
the original and the ‘Arid systems enjoyed a parallel 
existence until the former was ousted by the latter 
during the XVth century. The main difference 
between the two forms is that in the parmak hisabt 
the verses were based not on quantity but on the 
number and beat of the syllables. The old system 
survived only in the folk-poetry of Anatolia of 
which the most representative types are the turkii, 
sharki and the mant (ma‘ni). In the XVIIth century, 
a revival of the old prosody began under such poets 
as Karadjaoghlan, and, in the course of last century, 
the growth of national feeling led to the victory of 
the Turkish system. The ‘Arid system is now obsolete 
and is cultivated only by a few conservative or 
neo-classicist poets. The most important innovation 
produced by the Turks in the ‘Arid was somewhat 
artificial, although it was very necessary. In purely 
Turkish words there are, of course, no long syllables, 
but the Perso-Arabic letters of prolongation were 
used as vowel-letters. By a poetic licence, these 
were regarded as long where the metre demanded it. 

The metres in use in Persian and Turkish are 
rather less numerous than those used in Arabic. 
Some of the more popular metres such as the Tawi, 
Basijt, Wafir, Kamil and Madid are scarce. For 
details of the metres most used the reader is referred 
to the bibliography. 

Bibliography: H. Blochmann, The prosody 
of the Persians according to Saifi, Jami and other 
writers, Calcutta 1872; Riickert-Pertsch, Gram- 
mattk, Poettk und Rhetorik der Perser, Gotha 1874; 
Browne, ii, 22 ff.; Gibb, Ottoman Poetry, 1, chapter 
3 and 4; I.A., Aruz (by M. Fuad KGpriilii). 

(G. MEREDITH-OWENS) 

AROUDI [see nizAmI Sarvpi). 

‘ARUDJ, Turkish corsair who seized possession 
of Algiers at the beginning of the 1oth/16th century. 
He is sometimes designated by the name of Barba- 
rossa (a term which is sometimes interpreted as a cor- 
ruption of Baba ‘Aridj), but it appears this surname 
more often refers to his brother Khayr al-Din {g.v.]. 

SAriidj came from the island of Midilli (Mytilene- 
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ancient Lesbos); his father was a Turk, a Muslim 
soldier of the garrison of occupation (Ghazawdt), or 
a Greek potter (Haédo). He had at least two 
brothers, who were with him in the Maghrib; Khayr 
al-Din and Ishak. A sailor and a Muslim from an 
early age (Ghazawat), or only from his twentieth 
year (Haédo), he began to act as a privateer in the 
eastern Mediterranean. He later decided (the exact 
reasons for this decision are not known) to operate 
off the coast of the Maghrib. 

It is fairly certain that from 1504 onwards, or 
soon afterwards, ‘Aridj and his brothers made their 
base at Goletta; they started in a small way with 
two ships, but soon took some remarkable prizes; as 
a result of these they increased both the numbers of 
their fleets, which comprised eight galliots in 1510, 
and their capital, which enabled them to honour 
their obligations to the ruler of Tunis. The latter, 
Aba ‘Abd Muhammad b. al-Hasan (1494-1526), in 
fact only authorised them to establish a base on his 
territory on condition that he received a share of the 
prizes. The Ghazawat describes on one occasion the 
magnificent cortége organised by the corsairs in 
Tunis to carry to the Hafsid ruler his share of the 
booty (text, 15-16; tr., 28-30). They were authorised 
to establish a secondary base on the island of 
Djerba, and ‘Aridj was even appointed kaid of the 
island in 1510 (Haédo). Until 1512, they cruised in 
the western Mediterranean and off the Spanish coast. 

The Spanish, however, occupied various points on 
the coast of North Africa, notably Oran (1509), the 
Pejion of Algiers, Bidjaya (Bougie) and Tripoli (1510). 
Despairing of being able to retake Bidjaya (Bougie) 
by his own efforts, the Hafsid governor of that town 
appealed to ‘Ariidj who had then at his disposal 
twelve ships armed with cannon, and a thousand 
Turkish soldiers, ‘Aridj established a naval blockade 
of the port, while the “king” of Bidjaya (Bougie), 
supported by the Turkish troops, laid seige to it by 
land with three thousand ‘‘Moors”. After eight days’ 
bombardment, ‘Artidj lost his left arm. His brother 
Khayr al-Din took him back at full speed to Tunis 
where he spent his time recovering his health. In 
August 1514, he attacked Bidjaya (Bougie) for the 
second time, with twelve ships and 1100 Turkish 
troops. Again ‘Ariidj was forced to raise the siege, 
this time because of bad weather, the appearance of 
a Spanish relief squadron, and perhaps the desertion 
of local contingents; it is even possible that he was 
forced to burn some of his vessels in the gulf of 
Bidjaya to prevent them falling into the hands of 
the Spanish. 

He may perhaps have been already established at 
Diidjelli [¢.v.], as the Ghazawat lead one to believe. 
At all events, he took refuge there after his second 
reverse before Bidjaya, because his relations with 
the Hafsid ruler had undergone a change—we do 
not know for what reason. 

At this juncture, apparentky, ‘Aridj conceived 
political ambitions. Haédo describes him as sup- 
plying corn to tribes in the vicinity which had been 
smitten by famine, thereby acquiring great popu- 
larity, and intervening in the quarrels of the Kabyle 
chiefs. 

When King Ferdinand the Catholic died on 22 
January 1516, the inhabitants of Algiers sought to 
rid themselves of the threat from the Pefion, and ap- 
pealed to ‘Aridj, who had both ships and cannon. He 
answered their appeal, and bombarded the Pefion 
without success. The leader of the Arabs of Algiers, 
Salim al-Timi, then sought to get rid of ‘Aridj and 
his Turks, who behaved as though they were in con- 


quered territory. But ‘Aridj forestalled him, put 
him to death and seized power with the help of his 
Turks. Despite the intrigues of the son of Salim al- 
Tami, who had taken refuge with the Spanish, he 
succeeded in maintaining his position at Algiers by 
exercising the greatest severity. He also succeeded 
in repulsing a Spanish landing carried out by Diego 
de Vera (30 September 1516). 

The Spanish then sent the Sultan of Ténés against 
him, but ‘Ariidj went out to meet him and inflicted 
on him a severe defeat, as a result of which ‘Aridj 
made himself master of Miliana and Ténés. According 
to the Gkazawdt he then organised the territory he 
had conquered; Khayr al-Din had the territories to 
the East, with Dellys as his seat, while ‘Ariidj took 
Algiers and the western territories. 

‘Ariidj then received an appeal from the inhabitants 
of Tlemcen, whose king had accepted a sort of 
Spanish protectorate. He at once organised an 
expedition with the greatest thoroughness, and 
entrusted the government of Algiers to his brother 
Khayr al-Din. He occupied in passing the strongpoint 
of the Kal‘a. of the Bani Rashid, now the site of 
Oued-Fodda, and left his brother Ishak there with a 
small garrison. He then proceeded to Tlemcen, which 
he took’ possession of without great difficulty, after 
having defeated the troops of King Abi Hammi in 
the field (September 1517). Instead of raising: to 
power the pretender Abi Zayy4n who had no link 
with the Spanish, ‘Aridj assumed power and 
despatched expeditions as far as Oudja and the 
Beni Snassen; he seems to have had the intention of 
negotiating with the ruler of Fez against the Spanish. 

The latter did not give him time for this: in 
January 1518, a Spanish column under the command 
of Don Martin of Argote captured the Kal‘a of the 
Band Rashid, thus cutting communications between 
Tlemcen and Algiers. In May, the Marquis of 
Comarés, governor of Oran, marched on Tleincen. 
There he laid siege to ‘Ariidj, who hoped, it appears, 
to be relieved by the troops from Fez. The inhabitants 
of Tlemcen rebelled against the Turks, and forced 
‘Aridj to shut himself up in the fortress of Mishawar 
[see TLEMCEN]. As supplies were running low, ‘Aradj 
attempted a sortie and managed to escape with a 
few men, but he was overtaken, probably in the 
vicinity of the present Rio Salado (department of 
Oran) and put to death; he was. 44 or 45 years of age 
(Autumn 1518). 

It will be seen that on the whole very little is 
known about the history of ‘Aridj. It seems likely 
that political aspirations awoke within him, when he 
realised the political anarchy existing in the central 
Maghrib and the possibilities it offered to a bold man 
backed by a body of men equipped with fire-arms 
and artillery. But the possibilities were so great that 
‘Aridj allowed himself to be carried away by 
ambition, and he failed because he was too far from 
his base, and had not prepared the ground politically 
to a sufficient extent. 

Bibliography: Kitab Ghazawat ‘Aridj wa 
Khayr al-Din, ed. by A. Noureddine, Algiers 1934, 
6-34; rough translation in Sander Rang and 
F. Denis, Fondation de la Régence d’ Alger, i, Paris 
1837, 1-103; Diego de Haédo, Epitome de los reyes 
de Argel, tr. by H. de Grammont under the title 
Histoire des rois d’Alger in R.Afr. xxiv, 1880, 
39-69 and 116-7; Lopez Gomara, Cronica de los 
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historico espanol; H. de Grammont, Histoire 
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250-6. The best known Turkish account is that 
given by Hadjdji Khalifa in his Tuh/at al-Bihdar 
(Istanbul 1141/1728 and 1329/1914, Eng. tr. of 
chaps. 1-4 by J. Mitchell, History of the Maritime 
Wars of the Turks, London 1831). This narrative, 
which was used by Hammer in his account of the 
naval wars, rests on earlier sources, some of which 
are still extant. A list of Ottoman ghazawatnames 
dealing with the campaigns of ‘Aridj and Khayr 
al-Din is given in Agah Sir} Levend, Gazavat- 
nameler, Ankara 1956, 70 ff. (R. LE TOURNEAU) 

AROR (Aror) also written at-ROr, town in 
Sind; it is surmised to have been the capital of king 
Musicanus, defeated by Alexander the Great, and 
to be mentioned in the 7th century A.D. by Hiung- 
tsang. The town was conquered by Muhammad b. 
al-Kasim before 95/714 (al-Baladhuri, Futéh, 439, 
440, 445) and it is mentioned by al-Istakhri, 172, 
175, and al-Birani, Hind (Sachau), 100, 130, 
according to whom it lay thirty farsakks S-W of 
Multan and twenty farsakks upstream from al- 
Mansira. The Indus used to flow near the town, 
but later it changed its course, destroying the 
prosperity of the town. The date of the change is 
uncertain; the local historians of the 17th-18th 
centuries (cf. Elliot-Dowson, History of India, i, 
256-8) give a legendary account. Five miles west 
from the old site there exists a small town, Rohri, 
chief place of the taluka of the same name (Imperial 
Gazetteer of India, Oxford 1908, vi, 4, xx, 308). One 
of the names of the Gypsies, Lili < *Riri, may be 
connected with Arir (see LOxi]. 

Bibliography: Yakit, ii, 833; H. Cousens, 
The Antiquities of Sind, Calcutta 1929, 76-9; 
V. Minorsky, in JA, 1931, 285; idem, Hudéd al- 
‘Alam, 246. (V. Minorsky) 
‘AROS [see ‘urs]. 

‘ARUS RESMI, also resm-i ‘aris, resm-i 
Sarisane, ‘adet-i ‘ariisi, etc., in earlier times gerdek 
degheri and gerdek resmi; an Ottoman tax on 
brides. The standard rates were sixty aspers on girls 
and forty or thirty on widows and divorcees. There 
are sometimes lower rates for persons of medium and 
small means. In some areas the tax is assessed in 
kind. Non-Muslims are usually registered as paying 
half-rates, but occasionally double rates. On timar 
lands the tax was normally payable to the timar- 
holder, though part or all of it might be reserved for 
the Sandjak-beyi or the Imperial Treasury. The 
destination of the payment was determined by the 
status of the bride’s father or, in the case of widows, 
of the place where she resided or where the marriage 
occurred. Tax was also payable on the daughters of 
sipahis, garrison janissaries, etc. These were paid to 
the Sandjak-beyi, the Beylerbeyi, the Su-bashi, or 
the representative of the Treasury, according to the 
rules inscribed in the kaéniéns and registers of the 
province. These also contain rules for the bride-tax 
paid on the daughters of Tatars, yiiriiks, miisellems, 
miners, and other special categories. No tax was 
payable by an owner who married two of his slaves 
to one another. : 

The tax, which seems to be of feudal origin, is 
already established in kandéns of the 15th century 
in Anatolia and Rumelia, and was introduced into 
Egypt, Syria and ‘Irak after the Ottoman conquest. 
‘t was abolished in the 1gth century and replaced 
by a fee for permission to marry (idknndme) given 
by a kadi. This was at the rate of 10 piastres for girls 
and 5 for widows. 

Bibliography: Fr. Kraelitz-Greifenhorst, Ka- 
niinname Sultan Mehmeds des Eroberers, MOG, I, 
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1921, 36, 40, 45; ‘SOthmanli Kdandnndmeleri, 
Milli Tetebbu‘ler Medimé‘ast, Istanbul 1331, 


110-111; Kanunname-t Al-i ‘Othman, TOEM suppl., 
Istanbul 1329, 38 etc.; R. Anhegger and H. Inalclk, 
Kantinname-i Sultani ber Maceb-t Orf-i ‘Osmani, 
Ankara 1956, 51, 52, 64; Omer Lutfi Barkan, 
XV ve XVIinei Asirlarda Osmanli Imparatorlu- 
gunda Zirat Ekonominin Hukukt ve Malé Esaslart, 
I. Kanunlar, Istanbul 1943, index; ‘Abd al- 
Rahman Wefik, Tekali/ Kawa‘idi, i, Istanbul 1328, 
42; J. von Hammer, Des osmanischen Reichs 
Staatsverfassung und Staatsverwaltung, i, Vienna 
1815, 202; N. Cagatay, Osmanlt Imparatorlugunda 
reayadan alinan vergi ve vesimler, AUDTC Fak. 
Dergisi V 1947, 506-7. (B. Lewis) 
‘ARUSIYYA, Dervish-order, according to Rinn 
a branch of the Shadhiliya which takes its name 
from Abu ’l-‘Abbas Ahmad (b. Muhammad b. ‘Abd 
al-Salam b. Abi Bakr) b. al-‘Aras, who died c. 1460 
in Tunis, 

Bibliography: Rinn, Marabouts et Khouan, 
268; Depont et Coppolani, Les confréries musul- 
manes, 340. 

ARZACHEL [see AL-ZARKALI]. 

ARZAN (Syriac Arz6én, Armenian Arzn, Alzn). 
The name of several towns in eastern Anatolia. The 
most important was the chief city of the Roman 
province of Arzanene, Armenian Atdznikh, located 
on the east bank of the Arzansi River (modern 
Garzansu) a tributary of the Tigris, at about 
long. (Greenw.) and 38°N. lat. By 


to the west, Mayy4afarikin. 

The origin of the name is uncertain but of 
undoubted antiquity; see the discussion in H. 
Hiibschmann, Die altarmenischen Ortsnamen, in 
Indogermanische Forschungen, 16 (1904), 248, 311. 
On the pre-Islamic history of the town, a Syrian 
bishopric, see Marquart, EranSahr, 25. 

Arzan surrendered to ‘Iy4d b. Ghanm in 20/640, 
and the district was included in the territory of 
Djazira (Baladhuri, 176), later in Diyar Bakr. The 
town was in a rich agricultural district, and the 
average combined revenue from Arzan and May- 
yafarikin in ‘Abbasid times was 4,100,000 dirhems, 
according to Kudama (BGA vi, 246). Until the rise 
of the Hamdanids Arzan was ruled by Armenian 
amirs allied by marriage, as well as allegiance, to the 
Arabs. Cf. Canard (below), 472. 

At the beginning of the 4th/1oth century the 
Hamdanid Sayf al-Dawla resided in Arzan when 
preparing expeditions against the Armenians or the 
Byzantine Empire. In 330/942 the Byzantines 
captured and sacked Arzan (Canard, 748). The 
Hamd§anids recovered the town but had to fight 
many times with the Byzantires in the Diyar Bakr 
district. Afterwards the town lost its importance 
and in the 12th cent. A. D, Yakit (ed. Wiistenfeld, i, 
205) wrote that it was in ruins. 

Few travellers have visited the site, but it was 
identified by J. G. Taylor in JRGS, 35 (1865), 26, 
where a piau of the ruins is given. 

One should not conruse Arzan with a smaller 
nearby site also on a rive’, the Bohtansu, called 
Arzan al-Zarm; see J. Markwart. Stidarmenten und 
die Tigrisquellen (Vienna 1930), 41%,-and 341. Also 
to be distinguished from Arzan is Arzan al-Rim 
(Erzerum}, and nearby Byzantine “Aptée: 

Bibliography: In addition to references in 
the text cf. Marquart, Die Entstehung und Wieder- 

herstellung der armentschen Notion, Potsdam 1919, 

33; M. Canard, Histoire de la Dynastie des Ham- 
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danides, Algiers 1951, 84, with a bibliography of 

references to Arzan in the Arabic geographers in 

footnote 17. The map on 240 is of special interest. 
(R. N. Frye) 

ARZAN at-RUM [see ERzURUM). 

ARZAW (Berb. Arzyu; modern orthography Arzew 
or Arzeu), town on the Algerian coast situated between 
Oran and Mostaganem, 7 km. E. of the present small 
town of Arzeu. The Muslim town of the Middle Ages 
doubtless occupied ‘‘on the littoral of the plain 
of Strat”? the site of the ancient Portus Magnus 
(modern Saint Leu, still called Vieil Arzeu). In the 
5th/11th century, al-Bakri speaks with admiration of 
the Roman town and its ruins, but declares that it 
was completely uninhabited. He notes however, on 
the nearby mountain (the one which dominates the 
present Arzeu), three castles which were used as 
riba. This is the more remarkable because fortified 
monasteries were very rare on the northern coast of 
Barbary. The Arzaw region thus appears to have 
played a military and religious role. One assumes that 
maritime activity was, here as in other towns on the 
same coast, carried on not by the Berbers of the 
region but by Andalusian immigrants. In the 6th/ 
12th century, Arzaw furnished the Almohad ‘Abd 
al-Mu’min with ships for the conquest of Ifrikiya. 
About the same time al-Idrisi mentions its economic 
activity, ‘‘It is’, he says, “large village to which is 
brought the wheat produced in the surrounding 
countryside, which is sought after by merchants who 
export it to numerous countries’. In the roth/16th 
century Leo Africanus, in his list of the large and 
small towns on this coast, does not mention Arzaw. 

At an unspecified period, probably in fairly recent 
times (18th century ?) there arrived in the region an 
important Berber tribe which came from the 
Moroccan Rif, the Bottiwa, among whom the original 
dialect was still spoken forty years ago. 

Bibliography: Bakri, text, Algiers 1911, 70, 

French trans. by de Slane, Algiers 1913, 143; 

Idrisi, ed. by Dozy and de Goeje, 100, trans. 117; 

Gsell, Atlas archéologique, Mostaganeim sheet, 5, 6; 

Biarnay, Notice sur les Bettioua du Vieil Arzeu, 

R. Afr. 1910-11, 101 ff.; R. Basset, Logman berbere, 

Paris 1890, 9, 13; idem, Dzal. berb. du Rif, 1897, 

168-71. (G. Margals) 

ARZO KHAN (Siradj al-Din ‘Ali Khan Arza) 
1099/1687-8 or r1101/1689-90—1169/1756, Indo- 
Muslim scholar and poet in Persian and Urda. Son 
of Shaykh Husdm al-Din Husim, Arzi Khan was, 
according to Shams al-‘Ulama Mawlana Muhammad 
Husayn Azad, descended from the family of the 
saint Nasir al-Din Mahmid Ciragh-i Dihli on his 
father’s side and from the saint Muhammad Ghawth 
Guwaliyari on his mother’s. 

A native of either Gwalior or Akbarabad (Agra), 
in 1132/1719 he went to Dihli and obtained a 
mansab and a djagir also receiving patronage from 
Mu‘taman al-Dawla Ishak Khan, Khan-siman to 
Muhammad Shah. The former’s sons Nadjm al- 
Dawla and Nawwab Salar Diang continued their 
father’s favours to Arzi Khan and when Salar 
Djang went to Awadh in 1168/1754-5 Arza Khan 
accompanied him there and secured a stipend from 
Sbudja° al-Dawla, the Nawwab-Wazir of Awadh. 
Arzii died at Lucknow but his body was brought 
back to Dihli for burial. 

In Persian literature Arzi Khan was an important 
commentator on the Gulistin of Sa‘di, on the 
Stkandarnama of Nizami and upon the Kas@ 7d of 
Khakani and ‘Urfi, His other Persian writings 
include a lexicon, Sirddj al-Lughdét, the ‘Afiyya-t+ 
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Kubr&é on simile, metaphor and metonymy, the 
Zaid al-Fawa%d, a dictionary of Persian verbs and 
the nouns derived from them, the Tanbih al-Ghafilin, 
a criticism of the poems of Hazin, and the Madjma‘ 
al-Naja‘is, a biography of, ancient and modern 
poets with extracts from their works. 

In Urda literature Arzii Khan was more of an 
influence than a figure. Although he composed a few 
verses in Urdii he is more important as a teacher of 
such luminaries of the Dihli school of Urdii poets as 
Mirza Djin Djanan Mazhar, Muhammad Rafi‘ 
Sawda, Muhammad Taki Mir and Mir Dard. He also 
composed an Urdu dictionary of mystic words, the 
Gharaib al-Lughat and a Hindistani dictionary, the 
Nawddir al-Farz. 

Bibliography: Extensively given in Storey, 
Vol. I, Part 2, 834-840. (P. Harpy) 
‘ASA: rod, stick, staff. From LA, xix, 293 ff. 

it is clear that the word was in common use among 
the ancient Arabs for the camel herdsman’s staff. 

In the Kur?4n it is used of Moses’ stick with 
which he beat down leaves for his flock (xx, 18 (19)). 
Later it is the rod that at the Bush became a snake 
(xxvii, 10; xxviii, 31), and in Egypt the rod that 
devoured those of the magicians (vii, 107 (104), 
117 (114); xxvi, 32 (31), 45 (44). Since the same 
word is used for the rods of the Egyptian magicians 
(xx, 66 (69); xxvi, 44 (43) it is clear that it 
has become his magic wand, so that with it he 
smites the sea to make a crossing (xxvi, 63), and 
smites the rock in the wilderness to procure water 
(ii, 60 (57); vii, 160). All this follows closely the 
Biblical narrative in Exodus, iv to xvii though in 
the Kur’4n no distinction is: made between Moses’ 
rod and that of Aaron. 

In later tradition we are told that it was a rod cut 
from a celestial myrtle bush which Adam brought 
from Paradise. It was inherited by Seth and passed 
to Idris, Noah, Salih, Abraham and his family, and 
finally to Shu‘ayb, who is identified with Jethro, the 
father-in-law of Moses. Through his daughter it came 
to Moses, for whom it was not only a shepherd’s 
staff but a magic rod whereby he could light his 
way at night, find nourishment in the ground, split 
rocks and mountains, and defend himself from 
animal and human enemies. This material also is 
mostly derived from Rabbinic sources such as those 
we have in Yalkut Shim‘oni, Midrash Wayyosha, 
Pesikta de-Rab Kahana, and Midrash Rabba. That 
certain Muslim circles were embarrassed by these 
stories is clear from al-Makdisi’s, al-Bad? wa ’I- 
Ta rikk, iii, 42, 55, 112. In popular eschatology this 
rod is one of the things that will reappear in the Last 
Days, for when the Beast (cf. AL-DABBA) appears as 
one of the greater signs of the approaching Hour, it 
will bring with it the Rod of Moses and the Seal of 
Solomon (al-Tirmidhi in Béb at-Tajsir on Sira xxvii; 
Musnad Alimad, ii, 295). 

Al-Djahiz in his al-Bayaén wa ’l-Tabyin, ii, 49 ff. 
has a chapter on the use of the Sasé among the 
Arabs, and Ibn Sida, Mukhassas, xi, 18 devotes a 
section to its various names. Certain men of letters, 
e.g. Usama b. Munkidh, have written a Kitab al- 
‘Asad. For the ‘asé as used in public worship see 
SANAZA, 

Bibliography: Jabari, i, 460, 461; Tha‘labl, 
Kisas al-Anbiya?, Cairo 1339, 122, 123; al-Kisa&*t 
(Eisenberg), 208; the Kur?4n Commentaries, ad 
loc.; L. Ginzberg, Legends of the Jews, ii, 291, 2923 
Vv, 411; vi, 165; Griinbaum, Neue Bestrdge, 161 ff.; 
Sidersky, Origines des légendes musulmanes, 78-80. 

(A. JEFFERY) 
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SASABA (see mfRAruH]. 

‘ASABIYYA, Arabic word meaning originally 
“spirit of kinship” (the ‘asaba are male relations in 
the male line) in the family or tribe. Already used in 
the faditk in which the Prophet condemns “asabiyya 
as contrary to the spirit of Islam, the term became 
famous as a result of the use to which it was put by 
Ibn Khaldin, who made this concept the basis of his 
interpretation of history and his doctrine of the state. 
‘Asabiyya is, for Ibn Khaldin, the fundamental 
bond of human society and the basic motive force 
of history; as such, the term has been translated as 
“esprit de corps” (de Slane), by “Gemeinsinn” and 
even by “Nationalitatsidee’” (Kremer), which is an 
unjustified modernism. The first basis of the concept 
is undoubtedly of a natural character, in the sense 
that ‘asabiyya in its most normal form is derived 
from tribal consanguinity (nasab, iltikam), but the 
inconvenience of this racial conception was already 
overcome in Arab antiquity itself by the institution 
of affiliation (wald?), to which Ibn Khaldin accords 
great importance in the formation of an effective 
‘asabtyya. Whether it is based on blood ties or on 
some other social grouping, it is for Ibn Khaldin the 
force which impels groups of human beings to assert 
themselves, to struggle for primacy, to establish 
hegemonies, dynasties and empires; the validity of 
this principle is tested firstly in Arab history, pre- 
Islamic and Muslim, and secondly in the history of 
the Berbers and other islamicised peoples: the Arab 
empire is the product of the Sasabiyya of Kuraysh, 
especially of the Bani ‘Abd Manaf group, but once 
power (mulk) has been seized, the dominant group 
tends to detach itself from the natural ‘asabiyya on 
which it is based, and to substitute for it other forces 
which become the instrument of its absolutism. This 
extraordinary appreciation of a non-religious force 
as the motive power of history (the religious element 
only superimposes itself as a secondary element) 
involved Ibn Khaldin in delicate problems of 
reconciliation with the traditional view of Muslim 
history and civilisation, a view, moreover, which he 
supported with whole-hearted conviction; this effort 
of harmonisation, apparent in more than one page 
of the Mukaddima, prevented him from making a 
deeper examination and rendering fully coherent his 
ingenious theory. 

Bibliography: F. Gabrieli, Il concetto della 
‘asabiyyah nel pensiero storico di Ibn Haldun, Att 
della R. Accad. delle scienze di Torino, lxv, 1930, 
473-512; H. A. R. Gibb, The Islamic Background 
of Ibn Khaldtn’s political Theory, BSOS, vii, 1933, 
23°31. (F.GABRIELI) 
AL-ASAD (a.), plural usually al-usid, al-usud, 

a@l-usd, the most usual word for lion. It is also fre- 
quently found as a personal or tribal name (see fol- 
lowing article; concerning the presumable etymology 
and connexions with other roots, see dicussion by C. 
de Landberg, i.c., 11/11, 1237-40). The old poetic word, 
which has been more and more replaced by al-asad, 
is al-layth; this is found not only in Semitic languages 
(Akk. éSu, this, however, generally only in prose: 
Landsberger, l.c., 76), but also, according to Koehler 
(Lex. in VT Libros, 481b), in Greek Aic, Aetc, where 
it is also used by poets—though rarely—from Homer 
onwards. The same author, 4724, also gives, alongside 
the kindred Akk. Jabbu etc., the Arabic fem.: labw’a 
(with numerous kindred forms for lioness), and gives 
Ma, AEatva, leo as an “‘Asianic” word, referring to 
ZDPV, LXII (1939), 121-4 (with a geographical 
distribution of the words). H. O&tir, in Symb. 
Roswadowski, I (Cracow 1927), 295-313, derives the 
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name of the lion in the Semitic languages {including 
the Arabic forms labu’a and layth), Egyptian Coptic, 

( Greek, Latin, German and Slavonic from an original 
Alarodic form and its variants. Recently, Indo- 
Germanic scholars once more refused to admit any 
connexion between the Semitic languages and the 
words for “lion”, but they are unable to give any 
Indo-Germanic alternative (Paul Thieme, Die 
Heimat der idg. Gemeinsprache, Wiesbaden 1954, 
P. 32-9; also Walde-Hofmann, Lat. etym. Wb.5, 
Heidelberg 1938, I, 785; and Pauly-Wissowa, RE, 
XIII, col. 968). The phonetic difficulties involved in 
the undoubted relationship between the words for 
“lion”, “elephant” etc., in the different languages, 
remain a problem. It is noteworthy that all the cases 
concern animals which appear as characters in fables, 
playing a great part both in literature and ornamen- 
tation (see below, and Indogerm. Jahrbuch, XIII 
[1929], 94, No. 85). 

It is a matter of common knowledge that various 
hypotheses have been advanced concerning the 
distribution of the lion in Arabia. M. Griinert, L.c., 
3-4, I1, states that more than two-thirds of the great 
number of words for the lion (3 Arab philologists vie 
with one another in mentioning 600 and more) can 
be found in the ancient poets. In his opinion, the 
“epitheta omantia” which he has collected are 
proof of ‘‘such a perceptive way of observing nature’ 
that ‘‘some ancient Arabic poets really observed the 
lion”. Here, however, it is not the great quantity, 
but the significance of these epithets which must be 
the decisive factor: they do not so much give a clear 
picture of the animal itself, but—and this is typical 
in Arabic lexicography—they give a great number of 
synonyms for the general conception, such as ‘‘tearer- 
to-pieces, crusher, smasher” etc. (cf. ibid., 15 f.). B. 
Moritz (J.c., 40.) is likewise led to accept Griinert’s 
view, in the main, because of this wealth of synonyms 
(following Ibn Sida, Kitab al-Mukhassas, viii, 59-64). 
On the other hand we have the objections by G. Jacob 
1c., 17; Th. Noldeke, in ZDMG, XLIX (1895), 713; 
H. Lammens, Le Berceau de V Islam, Rome 1914, I, 
128 f. In addition to these objections, there is, above 
all, the fact that the figure of the lion as the king of 
animals—and hence as a personification of kingly 
power—appears very early in places where the living 
animal never existed (for example in Ceylon, In- 
donesia, and in parts of Europe; cf. M. Ebert, /.c., 
vii, 318a). It was in such places that it could most 
easily turn into a semi-mythical animal, engaging an 
imagination which had already endowed it with 
those ideals which its appearance evokes. This may 
perhaps also serve as an explanation for attributing 
other qualities to it, such as courage, bravery, 
Mmagnanimity and the like, which some experts 
definitely deny to the real animal (cf. R. Lydekker, 
The Royal Natural History, London-New York 1893/4, 
i, 357 f., as opposed to Brehm, i.c., i, 144, 150). — 
Arabia, which has a predominantly desert character 
is, furthermore, hardly a country for an animal like 
the lion, which prefers a certain amount of vegetation 
(Jacob, J.c., 16). As far as Arabia proper is concerned, 
geographers can only find mention of a few lions’ 
dens (ma?sada) in the Yemen, in the ancient poets; 
but the lion is no longer found there today. Some 
others, difficult to localise, were on the northern 
border, especially in the Babylonian marshes [cf. 
AL-Bafina], where it is also extinct today (cf. 
M. Streck, Lc., 416 f.;O0. ReSer, Sachindex zu Jdqht’s 
“Mu‘gam’’, 42£.; Hommel, l.c., 287 f.; Griinert, J.c., 
13; Landsberger, J.c., 67; Jacob, Lammens, Moritz, 

| ibid.). There are different types of lion according to 
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the colour of the animal and the growth of its mane. 
Facts for a more detailed description of these (cf. e.g. 
Jacob, ibid. and Moritz, Lc., 41, n. 3) are, however, 
scanty. In Islamic countries today, one finds, 
according to Brehm, L.c., i, 144 ff., the Berber lion, 
the Senegalese lion, the Persian lion and the Gudjarat 
lion. 

The Arabs caught lions in pits, a primitive method 
which is still found in some parts today (Griinert, 
lc., 14; Ebert, Le., vi, 146; Brehm, Lc., i, 151f.; 
according to Pliny, this was the method employed 
to catch animals for the circus: RE, XIII, col. 980). 
Following the example of the rulers of the ancient 
Orient, as well as that of the Achaemenids, Sasanids 
and the Caesars, the Caliphs later went on lion- 
hunts themselves and in Islam, too, it became a 
prerogative.of the rulers. They kept the lions in 
zoological gardens, trained them as companions, and 
organised shows with them in the Roman manner 
(cf. RE, XIII, col. g80f.; Ebert, l.c., vi, 144-6; 
G. Contenau, La vie quotid. ad Bab. et en Assyrie, 
Paris 1950, 140-3; W. von Soden, Herrscher im AO, 
Berlin 1954, 37, 75, 82, 134; C. de Wit, l.c., 10-4; 
Streck, ibid.; Mez, Renaissance, 385 f.; M. F. Képriilii, 
Lc., i, 599 f.). 

“In Islamic art, the lion is probably the most 
frequently and diversely represented animal. It 
rarely has an apotropaic meaning, it sometimes has 
an astrological or symbolic one, but it is generally 
merely decorative and without any deeper signi- 
ficance. The main forms are: 

1) In the round, as in the Fountain of the Lions 
in the Alhambra, hewn in stone in Konya, in Fatimid 
and Saldjak metal work, and in Persian ceramics of 
the 12th to 14th century (particularly as pouring 
vessels and censers). 


2) In bas-relief, and also flat, in the various 
spheres of art, and in almost any material, either: 


a) passant, statant, sejant, rampant, either alone 
or paired, in the so-called ‘heraldic style’; 
either in battle with other animals—such as bulls, 
gazelles or camels—or attacking them (thereby 
going back to ancient Iranian tradition) ; 
explicitly heraldic: as in the Persian coat of arms 
(where it appears with the sun); as the animal in 
the coat of arms of the Mamlik Baybars and 
perhaps also in that of the Ram Saldjiks of the 
name of Kilfdj Arslan; also in numismatic 
representations ; 


b) 


¢) 


d) asa lion mask (the head only) on later carpets and 


textiles. 


3) Partial representations are rare; the most 
frequent are: lions’ paws, used as ornamental legs; 
lions’ heads (modelled fully in the round) as door- 
knockers, as handles and in similar functions, 
usually in bronze. 

There seems to be little direct debt to the ancient 
Orient or Hellenic art; the stylisation of the figure 
of the lion, at least, is nearly always typically Islamic, 
both in details and ornamentation. — There is as yet 
no iconographic study of the lion in Islamic art.” 
{Information given in a letter from Professor E. 
Kiihnel]. 

Fr. P. Bargebuhr in the Journal of the Warburg 
and Courtauld Institutes, 1957, mentions occasions 
where plastic representations of lions are alluded to 
in Arabic literature. According to the results of his 
research, the Alhambra lions are of the 5th/11th 
century. 
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is in-the Iranian Imperial coat of arms [see below], 
which has its predecessor in numismatics. As M. F. 
K6priilii shows, L.c., i, 609, it dates from the reign of 
Fath ‘Ali Shah (1797-1834). — For Asadi or Arslanlt 
coins see tbid., i, 615. 

The use made of the lion in all these spheres is 
based largely on astronomical and astrological con- 
figurations. The constellation of Leo “with 27 stars 
and 8 shapeless ones” is, according to L. Ideler, 
Untersuchungen tiber den Ursprung u. die Bedeutung 
der Sternnamen, Berlin, 1809, 154: ‘‘a fiction of 
grammarians ignorant of the skies, which owes its 
existence to false interpretations and arbitrary 
changes of the older star-names. It is impossible to 
say in all cases exactly how they arrived at such 
corruptions” (see ibid., 152-5, 159-68, 20-31, 52f., 
252 f., 272, 279, 3171., 409 f., 422). The Babylonians 
already saw a heavenly hierarchy of kings in the zodi- 
acal sign of Leo (a leonis = Sarru, later: Regulus = 
malaki, the “royal”, also: kalb al-asad “‘lion-heart”’: 
ibid., 164f. and A. Jeremias, Handb. d. ao. Geisteshult.?, 
1929, 203, 218f., 347), and they put the king of their 
animal kingdom into the place in the zodiac in which 
the summer solstice occurs. Hence it became the 
symbol of the victory of the sun (cf. RE, XIII, col. 
983; Keller, /.c., I, 52). Just as Jesus is called the 
Lion of Judah (comp. the title of the Negus) because 
he triumphed over death (Apoc. V, 5), the Shi‘ites 
call ‘Ali b. Talib the ‘“‘Lion of God” (cf. Cassel, l.c., 
72, 87-93; Hamza was also called Asad Allah: 
Griinert, /.c., 4). In the Persian coat of arms he 
draws his sword Dhi ’1-Fakar [g.v.], and the rising 
sun appears in the background. — When the sun is 
in Leo, on July 2oth, the flooding of the Nile begins, 
hence the lions’ heads as water spouts and fountain 
heads (cf. Keller, /.c., i, 47{.; C. de Wit, l.c., 84-90, 
396 ff.). — The apotropaic nature of the lion is of 
considerable significance. With his fierce look, warding 
off all hostile attack, he becomes the guardian of the 
throne (also of the throne of Allah: Griinert, /.c., 5), 
the gate, halls and graves (cf. Keller, J.c., i, 58; 
Bonnet, I.c., 429; like the Sphinx: cf. C. de Wit, 
l.c., 66 f.). — Some representations of lions may, of 
course, have resulted from mere playful joy in 
modelling. However, W. Andrae, Dargestelltes u. 
Verschlisseltes in der ao. Kunst, in Welt d. Or., 11/3 
(1956), 250-3, Shows that there was often a deeper 
reason behind it, especially when the lion, bull, and 
eagle occur together. Here, Islam took a great deal 
from older cultures without enquiring into its 
significance. Frequently, ancient Egyptian art 
provides the answer in its added explanation of 
what is portrayed (cf. C. de Wit, lc., especially 78, 
84-90, 159f., 398f., 461-8). 

It is impossible here to go further into the part 
played by the lion in the literature of mythology 
(some of this may be found in M. F, K6priilii, /.c., i, 
601-3), the fable (e.g. of Lukm4n; in animal-fables 
he is often called (al-)Usama, similar to our ‘‘noble 
beast”), and the proverb (examples from al-Maydani 
in Griinert, l.c., 17). 

The description of his biological attributes, too, 
his daring, strength and wildness (especially his roar), 
on the other hand, are repeatedly stressed. Mixed up 
with this, are superstitious ideas concerning him, 
such as the tale that he flees from the (white) cock 
—or from its crowing—that is to say, that he was 
originally shy of the light of day before he himself 
became the symbol for it (see above), according to 
the views held in antiquity (ci. RE, XIII, col. 975 £.; 
Cassel, l.c., 59; Griinert, I.c., 18). The same is true of 
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his body: brain, teeth, gall, flesh, fat, etc.; these are 
held to be infallible in their magic effects. The court 
apothecary in Stuttgart sold lions’ excrement as late 
as 1§61 as a remedy (cf. Keller, l.c., i, 44; RE, XIII, 
col. 982; Griinert, J.c., 19 f.). 

Names show most clearly how much the lion 
entered into the cultural history of man. Usd al- 
Ghaba ‘“‘the lions of the thicket” is what Ibn al- 
Athir (died 632/1234) calls his biography of the 
companions of the Prophet. The names formed with 
Asad(i), Layth(i) are numerous (sometimes theo- 
phorous: J. Wellhausen, RAH, 2, 64); in Turkish 
those formed with Arslan (particularly the Saldjiks; 
M. F. Képriilii, J.c., 600-4 deals with personal names, 
place names and titles); in Persian, shir, either alone 
or in compounds, such as skirdil “‘lionhearted’, 
shirmard “hero” (like asad: Landberg, Lc., IIjii, 
1239f.; Fr. Wolff, Glossar zu Firdési’s Shahnama, 
1935, 584-7). In the Turkish of today, the word is 
usually asian, which also means “brave, upright, 
good”; arslancigim “my little lion’, is practically a 
term of endearment for boys. — Thus the likable traits 
of the animal, its traditional virtues, the dignity of 
its appearance, have triumphed everywhere. 

Bibliography: Owing to lack of space, the 
subject can only be roughly sketched. 
Max Griinert, Der Lowe in der Literatur der 

Araber, Prague 1899, is little more than a study from 

a lexicographic standpoint. — M. Fuad K6priilii’s 

article ARSLAN in JA, i, 598a-609a is hitherto the 

best exposition, not only for Turkish. There is no 
general survey of the Islamic field, nor are there any 
monographs on particular areas. —-For comparison 
with antiquity, the following will be found useful: 
the article ‘“‘Liéwe” (by Steier) in Pauly-Wissowa, 

RE, xiii, 1927, col. 968-990; Otto Keller, Die 

antike Tierwelt, i (Leipzig 1909), 24-61; further: 

Max Ebert, Reallex. d. Vorgesch., vi, 114a-6b, 

VII, 318a-9b and especially Paulus Cassel, Lowen- 

kdmpfe von Nemea bis Golgatha, Berlin 1875, this 

also for oriental conditions. — For relationship 
with the ancient Orient: B. Landsberger, Die Fauna 
des alten Mesopotamien, Leipzig 1934; M. Streck, in 

Vorderas, Bibliothek, vii/2 (1916), 416 f.; H. Bonnet, 

Reallex. d. dgypt. Religionsgesch., Berlin 1952, 

articles “‘Léwe’’, ‘“‘Sphinx’’, and others; especially 

C. de Wit, Le réle et le sens du lion dans l Egypte anc., 

Leiden 1951, passém. — Concerning Arabic and 

Semitic matters in general, cf. F. Hommel, Die 

Namen der Sdugetiere bei den siidsermt. Volkern, 

Leipzig 1879, 287-94; C. de Landberg, Etudes sur 

les dialectes de V Avabie méridionale, II/ii, Leiden 

1909, 1237-40; G. Jacob, Altarab. Beduinenleben’, 

Berlin 1897, 16-18; B. Moritz, Arabien, Hanover 

1923, 40-41. — For zoology in general: Brehm’s 

Tierleben®, I (1893), 144-152. 

(H. KinpERMANN) 

ASAD, Band (later, dialect: Beni Sed), Arab 
tribe. They are a tribe related to the Kindna [q.v.]; 
the awareness of this interconnexion remained 
remarkably alive, though it had little practical 
effect owing to the great distance separating them. 

The homelands of the Asad are in North Arabia, 
at the foot of the mountains formerly inhabited by 
the Tayy [q.v.]. In contrast to the latter, the Asad 
led a mainly nomadic life. Their grazing lands 
extended to the south and south-east of the Nefid, 
from the Shammar mountains [g.v.] to the Wadi 
’1-Rumma in the south, and beyond it in the neigh- 
bourhood of the two Abn in the direction of Rass 
and further eastwards up to Sirr. Here their territory 
overlapped with that of the ‘Abs [¢.v.], in the north 
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with that of the Yarbu‘ [q.v.] of the Tamim [g.v.], 
for there the Asad owned the spring of Line beyond 
the Dahna? [q.v.], as well as the adjacent tract of 
Hazn (Hedjera) to the north. 

An important event in the pre-Islamic history of 
the Asad is their revolt in which Hudjr fell, the son of 
the last great ruler of the Kinda and the father of the 
poet Imru’ al-Kays [q.v.], and in which they struck 
the disintegrating kingdom of Kinda [q.v.| a mortal 
blow. — The Asad’s relationship both with their 
immediate and their more distant neighbours, the 
Tamim and the tribes beyond the WAdi, varied. In 
contrast, at the end of the sixties and the beginning 
of the seventies of the 4th century A.D., a permanent 
alliance with the Tayy and the Ghatafan [q.v.] was 
developped, in which the Dhuby4n [q.v.] and finally 
the ‘Abs joined. A few decades later, however, a rift 
among the allies occurred, as a result of which clashes 
ensued, particularily between the Asad and the Tayy, 
until Islam established peace among the tribes. 

An Asad family, the Ghanm, who had long been 
settled in Mecca, belonged to the inner circle of 
Muhammad’s disciples. But these connexions in no 
way affected the great Asad tribe. At the beginning 
of the year 4 /625, Muhammad sent a raiding expedit- 
ion to the Asad wells at Katan, where were encamped 
the sub-tribe Fak‘as, with their chief Tulayha 
(Talha) and who, according to tradition, were con- 
templating an attack on Medina, already weakened 
by the battle of Uhud. It is conceivable that 
Julayha took part in the siege of Medina, the so- 
called Battle of the Trench (6/627). When, after 
further unsuccessful struggles against Muhammad, 
famine broke out among the Asad, Tulayha appeared 
with other chiefs in Medina at the beginning of 
9/630 to embrace Islam. Though it is uncertain 
that Sura XLIX, 14-17 refers to their emissaries, as 
is maintained by tradition, nevertheless these verses 
undoubtedly reflect their attitude towards Islam. 
However that may be, their leader Tulayha is said 
to have proclaimed himself a prophet even before 
Muhammad’s death. During the ensuing wide- 
spread troubles of the Ridda wars, he succeeded in 
re-establishing the alliance with the Ghatafan and 
the Tayy, which was joined by sections of the ‘Abs 
and Fazara (Dhuby4n). After being abandoned by 
the leader of the Fazara [q.v.] at the battle of Buzakha 
against Khalid b. al-Walid [g.v.}], he took to flight 
(11/632). This victory of the Muslims broke the 
resistance of the insurgents in North Arabia, who 
then for the first time were converted to Islam, the 
Asad among them. 

In the ensuing wars of conquest, we find the Asad 
predominantly on the ‘Irak front; Tulayha also, 
having in the meantime returned to Islam, fought 
both there and in Persia. — Most of the Asad were 
absorbed by al-Kifa; here in the course of time, 
they evolved from warriors to men of learning; as 
a result many of those who handed down the Shi‘a 
tradition, were men of the Asad from al-Kifa. 
Sm: ller groups of the Asad were incorporated in 
the Syrian army and subsequently settled near 
Aleppo and beyond the Euphrates. 

When the withdrawal of the Bakr [¢.v.) and 
Tamim left the way to the north open to them, in 
the second half of the 3rd/gth century, they extended 
their grazing lands along the Kifa pilgrim road 
from al-Bitin (Btane) in the Dahna? as far as 
Waikisa. Later it was extended still further north- 
wards: up to al-Kadisiyya [g.v.} on the frontier of the 
Sawad. In the East the Asad extended right up to 
Basra and in the West to ‘Ayn al-Tamr [q.v.]. 
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In the second half of the 4th/1oth century, the Asad 
penetrated into the settled lands. Shaykh Mazyad 
of the sub-tribe Nashira settled on the Nil canal at 
al-Hilla [q.v.], whilst another chief, Dubays, crossed 
the Tigris and set up his camp in the neighbourhood 
of the later Huwéze (Huwayza; see Hawiza) (Khiiz- 
istan). 

The internal troubles under the Biuyids [¢.v.] 
favoured the rise of the Bani Mazyad [.v.]. SAli b. 
Mazyad was confirmed in his office as a vassal of 
the Biyids in 403/1012-3. His son Dubays (408-474/ 
1018-1082) and the latter’s son Manstr (474-479/ 
1082-1086) were considered to be the ideal type of 
Arab aristocracy. Both were surpassed by Sadaka 
b. Mansir [g.v.] (479-501/1086-1108), in personal 
nobility and political significance. In the struggle 
between Sultan Barkiyarik [g.v.] and his brother 
Muhammad b. Malikshah [g.v.], he sided with the 
latter and occupied al-Kifa (494/1101), Hit, WAsit, 
Basra and Takrit and brought several Beduin 
tribes of ‘Irak under his influence; thus he was well 
justified in calling himself Malik al-‘Arab (Prince of 
the Beduin). Later however, he quarrelled with his 
overlord Sultan Muhammad, who defeated him at 
al-Mada@?in in 501/1108, in which battle he fell. 
Sadaka united in his person the virtues of an old-time 
Arab warrior and those of an Islamic prince. He 
stands on the threshold of the transition from the 
Beduin way of life to that of urban civilisation. 
Though at the outset he still lived in tents, in 495 
(1101/2) he set up his residence al-Hilla. The sons of 
his son and successor Dubays II [g.v.], who led a 
restless and adventurous life and was murdered at 
the court at Maragha of the Saldjik Sultan Mas‘id 
b. Muhammad [9.v.] in 529/1135, ruled at al-Hilla 
until 545/1150. 

The Asad had followed the Bani Mazyad to al- 
Hilla and remained there after their princely family 
had become extinct. Because they had supported 
Sultan Muhammad II b. Mahmid [g.v.] in the last 
Saldjik feat of arms in Irak, the unsuccessful siege 
of Baghdad (551/1157), the Khalifa al-Mustandjid 
[g.v.] determined to expel them from al-Halla (558/ 
1163). They entrenched themselves in the neigh- 
bourhood and were,.with the help of the Muntafik 
[q.v.], finally compelled to submit. Four thousand 
of them were slaughtered and the remainder banished 
for ever from al-Hilla. The victors were perhaps 
induced to adopt this merciless procedure, because 
the Asad belonged to the shi‘a (see above). 

The Asad then dispersed, but must have reass- 
embled again later, In any case, in the 14th and 
15th centuries they lived to the south east of Wasit. 

In the. course of time they finally found a new 
home in al-Djaza?ir. The Bani Asad or Beni Sed as 
they are called,in dialect, are apparently to be found 
here as early as the toths16th century. 

In the roth century they found their territory 
round el-Ceba?ish too constricted. In the forties they 
are Said to have advanced under Shékh Djendh as 
far as the region east of ‘Amara and later, under the 
latter’s son Kheyin, to Little Medjer. 1894-5 they 
were punished by Turkish troops for having set fire 
to Medina (below el-Ceb4?ish on the Euphrates) 
under Hasan el-Kheyin. Hasan was driven out of 
el-Ceba?ish and perished miserably in Hér al-Djaza*ir 
(ca. 1903). His son Salim, thanks to the influence of 
the family of Séyid Talib, was appointed to the 
office of Shaykh over the Beni Asad in 1906. After 
the first world war, he remained faithful to Séyid 
Talib and declared himself opposed to the choice of 
Faysal as King of ‘Irak. In 1924/5 he revolted against 
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the Government, was taken prisoner and then exiled 
from his home. He now lives on his estates in 
Beledriz (North East of Baghdad). 
Bibliography : The best comprehensive hist- 
orical description with source-references is in: 

Max Freiherr von Oppenheim, Die Beduinen, 

vol. IlI/part 2 (= VIII. Section: ‘Irak), revised 

and published by W. Caskel, Wiesbaden 1952, 

452-458 (all geographical names mentioned above 

may be found on the appended maps). — For the 

early Islamic period: The Prophet’s biographies, 
especially: Frants Buhl, Das Leben Muhammeds, 

German edition by H. H. Schraeder, Heidelberg? 

1955, 261, 271, 277, 321, etc., 352; also L. Caetani, 

Annali, see Index, s.v. (H. KINnDERMANN) 

ASAD, ancient Arab tribe. The Aoatnvor 
mentioned by Ptolemy VI, 7, § 22 (Sprenger, 206), 
and stated by him to have lived in central Arabia, 
to the west of the @avourta: = Tanikh [q.v.]. Like 
them, and perhaps with them, the Asad had emigrated 
to the Euphrates line before the n:iddle of the 3rd 
century. They appear in the inscription on the 
grave of the second Lakhmid of Hira (in al-Numara, 
328 A.D.), together with the Tanikh, as al-Asadayn, 
“the two Asads”. Here the dual a potiori may well 
have been chosen in order to erase, together with 
the name, the memory of the Tanikh rule, whose 
kings had preceded the Lakhm in Hira. It is not 
obvious what this term is based on-—possibly on 
some relationship. This is also accepted by the Arab 
genealogists, who say that the core of the Tanikh 
arose from the Asad. The inscription in Numdara 
mentions that “he reigned over both the Asad 
and their kings’. It is not known for how long the 
Asad were under the Lakhm. Some of their descen- 
dants, the B(anu) ’l-Kayn [q.v.], lived until Islamic 
times to the south and south-east of the Hawran on 
the eastern border of the Balka? and down to 
Arabia; other branches had joined the Tanakh. 

Bibliography: Ibn al-Kalbi, Dijamharat al- 

Ansab, Ms. Escorial, 450, 490. (W. CasKEx) 

ASAD jsee NUDJUM]. 

ASAD bs. ‘ABD ALLAH Bs. Asap at-Kasri (ot 
the Kasr sept of Badjila; not al-Kushayri, as some- 
times printed in error), governor of Khurasdn, 
106-9/724-7. and 117-20/735-8, under his brother 
Khalid b. ‘Abd Allah [q.v.], governor of al-“Iraq and 
the East, in the reign of Hisham b. ‘Abd al-Malik. 
His first period of governorship coincided with 
increasing pressure by Turkish forces against the 
Arabs in Transoxiana, which he was unable to 
counter effectively, although he conducted successful 
raids into the fringes of the Parapomisus. In 107/726 
he rebuilt the city of Balkh (destroyed by Kutayba 
b. Muslim after the rising of Nézak) and transferred 
the Arab garrison troops to it from Barikan. The 
Caliph was forced to remove him from office, 
however, owing to his violence against the local 
Mudarites. But when the disorders in Transoxiana 
and Eastern Khurdsan came to a climax with the 
revolt in 116/734 of al-Harith b. Suraydj [¢.v.], 
supported by the native princes, Asad was reap- 
pointed to the province. He drove the rebel forces 
across the Oxus but in spite of a raid towards 
Samarkand failed to restore the Arab position in 
Sughd. In order to control the disturbed sector of 
TJukharistan he established a garrison of 2500 
Syrian troops in Balkh in 118/736. In the following 
year he led an expedition into Khuttal, but the 
local princes called for support from the powerful 
khakan of the Tiirgesh, Su Lu, who drove Asad 
back to Balkh with severe losses (1 Shawwa4l 719/ 
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1 October 737). The joint forces of the Tiirgesh and 
the princes of Sughd, supported by al-Harith b. 
Suraydj, now crossed the Oxus in their turn, to 
make a raid on Khur4dsan. Asad, with the Syrians 
from Balkh and some local forces, surprised the main 
body at Kharistan, and the remainder were all but 
cut off in their retreat (Dhu ’1-Hidjdja 119/December 
737). By this fortunate victory Asad restored the 
Arab power in Eastern Khur4san but himself died 
a few months later (120/738). In his second govern- 
‘ment, as in his first, he had had to take severe 
Measures against the emissaries and local agents of 
the ‘Abbasids (q¢.v., p. 15 above], but he also en- 
deavoured to reform the local administration, and 
gained the friendship of many dshkdns, who applauded 
him as a prudent “‘steward” (katkhuda) of his province. 
Among other nobles, Samankhudat, the ancestor of 
the SamAnid [¢.v.] dynasty, was converted by him 
to Islam, and named his eldest son Asad in his 
honour. The village of Asadabad near Naysabir is 
said to have been built by him, and remained in the 
possession of his descendants until the government 
of ‘Abd Allah b. Tahir. In Kifa also, the suburb of 
Sik Asad was established by and named after him. 
Bibliography: Ibn Hazm, Djamhara (Lévi- 
Provengal), 366; Tabari, index; Baladhuri, Futth, 
index; Narshakhi (Schefer), 57sq.; Ch. Schefer, 
Chrestomathie persane, History of Balkh; Van 
Vioten, Recherches sur la domination des Arabes 
{Amsterdam 1894), 24-5,30; J. Wellhausen, Arab. 
Reich, 284, 291-5; H. A. R. Gibb, Arab Conquests 
in Central Asia (London 1923), 65-89; F. Gabrieli, 
Il Califfato di Hisham (Alexandria 1935), 38-41, 
54-64. (H. A. R. Grp) 
ASAD Bs. aL-FURAT 8. Sindn, Aba ‘Abd 
Allah, scholar and jurist of the 2nd-3rd/8th-gth 
century, born at Harran (Mesopotamia) in 142/759. 
At the age of two he went with his father to live in 
Ifrikiya. He completed his early studies there, and 
in 172/788 went to Medina, where he received an 
initiation in Malikism from Malik b. Anas himself. 
From there he went to ‘Irak, where he profited by 
the teaching of several disciples of Abi: Hanifa. The 
lessons he received from Ma4lik provided him with 
the material for his great work, the Asadtyya. On 
his return to Ifrikiya, be established himself as a 
master in the science of hadith and as an eminent 
jurist; he was appointed by the Aghlabid amir 
Ziyadat Allah kadé of al-Kayrawan, jointly with Abi 
Muhriz (203/818), an unusual division of this office 
between two holders. Of a violent nature, he some- 
times quarrelled with his colleague and disagreed 
with the famous Sahnin, a Malikite doctor whose 
Mudawwana outlived the success of the Asadiyya. 
His passionate convictions and perhaps his 
belligerent energy led to the appointment of this man 
of learning as amir, leader of the expedition which 
left Sis in 212/827 to attack Byzantine Sicily. He 
marched at the head of the Muslim troops and took 
the first step towards the conquest of the island by 
the capture of Mazzara. He died of wounds or of 
the plague before Syracuse in 213/828. 
Bibliography: Abu ’l-‘Arab, Classes des 


savants de l'Ifrigiya, ed. and trans. by Ben° 


Cheneb, 81-3, 153-6; Houdas and R. Basset, 
Mission scientifique en Tunisie (Bulletin de Cor- 
respondance africaine, ii, 1884). Extract from Ibn 
al-Nadji, Ma‘dlim al-Iman; Amari, Bébliotheca 
arabo-sicula, index; idem, Storia dei Musulmani 
di Sictha, i, 382 ff.; Ben Cheneb, in Centenario M. 
Amari, i, 242-3. (G. Margals) 
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ASAD ALLAH ISFAHANTI, celebrated Persian 
sword-maker (shamshirsés) of the time of Shah 
‘Abbas I. It is said that the Ottoman sultan presented 
a helmet to Shah ‘Abbas, and offered a sum of 
money to anyone who could cleave the helmet in 
two with a sword. Asad made a sword with which 
he achieved this feat, and, as a reward, Shah ‘Abbas 
remitted the tax of the sword-makers, who continued 
to obtain exemption until Kadjar times (see A. K. S. 
Lambton, Islamic Society in Persia, London 1954, 25). 
For a description of Asad Allah’s work, see Survey 
of Persian Art, iii, 2575. (R. M. Savory) 

ASAD at-DAWLA, a title held by several princes, 
of whom the most important was $ALIH B. MIRDAS 
(q.v.]. 

AS‘AD EFENDI [see ES‘AD EFENDI]. 

ASADABADH, town in al-Djibal, 7 farsakhs or 
54 kms. southwest of Hamadh4n, on the western 
slope of the Alwand Kuh at the entrance to a fruitful 
well-tilled plain (5659 ft. high). As a permanent 
caravan-station on the famous, ancient highway 
Hamadhan (Ekbatana)-Baghdad (or Babylon), it is 
a settlement reaching back into antiquity, and 
(according to Tomaschek) is probably the "ASpandva 
of Isidor of Charax and the Beltra of the Tabula 
Peutingeriana (cf. Weissbach, in Pauly-Wissowa’s 
iii, 264). In the Arab Middle ages, and even into the: 
Mongol period, Asadabadh was a flourishing, thickly 
populated place with excellent markets, and its 
inhabitants were considered well-to-do because of 
the rich yield of their domains, to which canals gave 
a plentiful supply of water. In 1872, according to 
Bellew, it was a fine village with some 200 houses, 
some of which were occupied by Jewish families. The 
Persians call it, according to the accounts of European 
travellers, Absadabadh (Petermann, Bellew), also 
Sa‘idabadh (Duprée, Petermann) or Sahadabadh 
{Ker Porter). In 514/1120 there was fought at 
Asadabadh a battle between the two Saldjik sultans 
Mas‘iid of Mawsil (Mosul) and Mahmid of Ispahan, 
which resulted in favour of the latter. 3 farsakhs from 
Asadabadh there stood imposing buildings of 
Sasanid times which the Arabs called Matbakh or 
Matabikh Kisra, i.e. the Kitchen(s) of Chosroes; 
for the explanation of this name cf. the legend deriving 
from the Risdla of Mis‘ar b. Muhalhil in Yakit, iv, 
593 s.v. Matbakh Kisra. 

Bibliography: Yakut, i, 245; Quatremére 
Hist. des Mongols de la Perse, Paris 1836, 1,250, 
264-6, 427f.; Le Strange, 196; Weil, Gesch. da. 
Chalifen, iii, 218; Tomaschek, in SBAK. Wien, 
1883, 152; Ritter, Erdkunde, ix, 81, 344; H. Peter- 
mann, Reisen im Orient, 1861, ii, 252; H. W. 
Bellew, From the Indus to the Tigris, London 1874, 
431; de Morgan, Mission setenti/. in Perse, étud. 
géogr., ii, 124, 127 f., 138; Farhang Diughrafy@t 
Iran, v, Tehran 1953, 11. (M. StREcK) 
ASADI. This poetical name (takhallus) is probably 

that of two poets born at Tis (Khurdsdn): Abt 
Nasr AHMAD B. MANS@R AL-TOs! and his son SALI 
B. AuMAD. According to the extremely doubtful 
statement of Dawlatshah, the father was the pupil 
of Firdisi (born ca. 320-2/932-4), while the epic 
composed by ‘Ali b. Ahmad is precisely dated 458/ 
1066; H. Ethé concludes from this that it is impos- 
sible to attribute to the same author the works 
placed under the name of Asadi. Thus Abi Nasr, 
about whom it is only known that he died during 
the rule of Mas‘iid al-Ghaznawi, becomes the author 
of the Mundgarat (‘Debates’), which show analogies 
with the Provencal tensones, and are consequently 
important from the point of view of literary history, 
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apart from their originality of matter and form. On 
the other hand ‘Ali b. Ahmad, situated at the court 
of a prince of Arran, Abii Dulaf composed on the 
advice of a minister, his Gershasp-ndma, the oldest 
of the epics complementary to the Shah-ndma of 
Firdusi: this work is remarkable not only for its 
spirited narrative and for its style, but also for its 
supernatural episodes and philosophical discourses 
which foreshadow the later development of the 
Persian epic. The valuable Lughat-1 Furs, a dictionary 
of rare words with quotations from Persian poetry, 
was probably written after the epic. A copy of the 
pharmacopoeial treatise of Abii Mansir Muwaffak 
b. ‘Ali of Harat dated 447/1055-6 one of the oldest 
Persian manuscripts, is in the handwriting of ‘Ali 
b. Ahmad, and is dated and signed by him. K. I. 
Tchaikin has tried to show that all these works are 
by one and the same author, Aba Mansiar ‘Ali b. 
Ahmad (Iztadelsvo Akademii Nauk SSSR, Leningrad 
1934, I19-59; resumé by H. Massé in introd. 
Gershasp-nama). 

Bibliography: Le Livre de Gerchasp, published 
and trans, by Cl. Huart, i, Paris 1926 (PELOV), 
trans. by H. Massé, ii, ibid. 1950 (with a detailed 
introduction); Lughat-t Furs, ed. by P. Horn, 
Gottingen 1897; Tehran ed. 1941; Codex Vindo- 
bonensis, ed. in facsimile by Seligman, Vienna 1859 
(German trans. by Achundow, Halle n.d.); H. 
Ethé, in Verhandlungen des 5. intern. Orient. 
Congr., ii, 48 ff., Notices: Ethé, Gr. I. Ph., ii, 
125 ff., 243 ff., E. G. Browne, i-ii, index; Dawlat- 
shah, 35 ff. (H. Massé) 
ASAF 8. BARAKHYA (Hebrew Asaf b. Bé- 

rekhy4), name of the alleged wazir of King Solomon. 
According to the legend he was Solomon’s confidant, 
and always had access to him. When the royal consort 
Dijarida was worshipping idols Asaf delivered a 
public address in which he praised the apostles of 
God, Solomon among them, but only for the excellent 
qualities he had manifested in his youth. Solomon 
in anger at this took him to task, but was reproved 
for the introduction of idol-worship at the court. 
This was then done away with and the consort 
punished; the king became repentant. 

Bibliography: Tabari, Ta’vikh (ed. de Goeje), 
I, 588-91; Tafsir (Cairo 1321), xix, 94 f.; Tha‘labi 
Kisas al-anbiyd (Cairo 1292), 281-3; Kisa1, Kisas 
al-anbiyda? (ed. Eisenberg), 290-3; G. Weil, Biblische 
Legenden der Muselmanner (1845), 265 f., 270 f.; 
M. Griinbaum, Neue Beitrage zur semitischen Sagen- 
kunde (1893), 222; J. Walker, Bible Characters in 
the Koran (1931), 37- (A. J. WENSINCK) 
ASAF-DJAH, title of the Nizam of Haydarabad 

(¢.v.]. 

ASAF KHAN Abu ’l-Hasan, second son of 
Djahangir’s wakil-i-kul I‘timad al-Dawla Ghiyath 
Bég and elder brother of Nir Djahan. 

After Nir Djahan’s marriage to Djahangir in 
1020/1611 Abu ’l-Hasan became Khan-sadman with 
the title of I‘tikad Khan. In 1021/1612 his daughter 
Ardjmand Bani Begam Mumtaz Mahall married 
Prince Khurram, the future Shah Djahan. He 
himself received the title of Asaf Khan in 1023/1614 
and attained in 1031/1622 the rank of 6,000 dhat 
and suwdr and was appointed si#baddr of Bengal 
in 1033/1623. In 1025/1616 the imprisoned Prince 
Khusraw, eldest son of Djahangir, was delivered 
over to the charge of Asaf Khan, now sharing the 
real power in the empire with Nir Djahan, I[‘timad 
al-Dawla and Prince Khurram. Despite his negligence 
in allowing Mahadbat Khan, the enemy of the Nir 
Djahan faction, to capture Djahangir on the banks 


of the Jhelum in 1035/1626, his own flight to Atak 
and eventual seizure there by Mahabat Khan’s 
forces, Asaf Khan survived to become governor of 
the Pandjab and wakil. 

Asaf Khan quickly despatched the news of the 
death of Dijahangir in 1037/1627 to Prince Khurram 
in the Dekkan. Always a supporter of the latter’s 
succession, Asaf Khan diplomatically proclaimed 
Dawar Bakhsh as padskah at Bhimbar, pending the 
arrival of Prince Khurram. He also placed Nir 
Djahan, who supported Prince Shahriyar, under 
restraint. His services in securing the succession of 
Shah Djahan were rewarded by the title of Yamin 
al-dawla, the rank of 9,000 dkat and suwar, do-aspa 
sth-aspa and the office of wakil. In 1041/1631-2 Asaf 
Khan was employed as commander of the Mughal 
armies fighting against Muhammad ‘Adil Shah of 
Bidjapir. 

Asaf Khan died in 1051/1641 and was buried in 
Lahore not far from Djahangir’s tomb. A patron of 
Mughal miniature painting and a great builder, he 
left a fortune estimated, in European sources, at more 
than twenty five million ripis apart from his resi- 
dences and gardens. 

Bibliography: Storey, Vol. I, Part 2, p. 1104; 
Nawwab Samsam al-dawla Shah Nawaz Khan, 
Ma‘athir al-umara, Text, Vol. I, Calcutta, 1888, 
Pp. 151-160; Tizuk-i-Djahangiri (trans. A. Rogers, 
ed. H. Beveridge), Vol. I, London 1909, Vol. II, 
London 1914, indices and I, page 336; Mu‘tamad 
Khan, Ikbdl-ndma-ye-Dijahangiri, Vol. III, Bib. 
Ind., Calcutta 1865, pp. 267-278, pp. 294-5; ‘Abd 
al-Hamid Lahauri, Padshah-ndma, Bib. Ind., Vol. I, 
Calcutta 1867, pp. 411 et seq., Vol. II, Calcutta 
1868, p. 258; Ed. Sir William Foster, The Embassy 
of Sir. Thomas Roe to India, rev. ed. London 1926, 
index p. 511; The Travels of Peter Mundy, Hakluyt 
Society, Vol. II, London 1914, index p. 396; 
Travels of Fray Sebastian Manrique, Hakluyt 
Society, 1927, Vol. II, index p. 443; Beni Prasad. 
History of Jahangir, London 1922, index; Banarsi 
Prasad Saksena, History of Shak Jahan of Dihli, 
Allahabad 1932, index. (P. Harpy) 
AL-ASAMM, ‘“‘the deaf”, a soubriquet applied to 

several people, notably: 1. SUFYAN B. AL-ABRAD AL- 
Kats!, called al-Asamm, an Umayyad general 
famous for his eloquence, who led several campaigns 
against the Kharidjites, the most notable of which, 
about 78/677 or 79/678, led to the crushing defeat 
and death of the Azraki Kharidjite Katari b. al- 
Fudja’a [q.v ]. 

Bibliography: al-Tabari, Annales, ed. by de 
Goeje, ii, 1018 (Cairo ed. v, 126); Djahiz, Bayan, 
ed. by Hariin, i, 61, 407 and iii, 264. 

2. ABU ’L-SABBAS MUHAMMAD B. YA‘KOB AL- 
NisAsorl, called al-Asamm, a celebrated doctor and 
traditionist of the Shafi‘i school, born in 247/861, 
died in 346/957-8. A disciple of al-Rabi‘ al-Muradfi 
(d. 270/883) and al-Muzani (d. 264/876) (g.v.J, he 
helped to make the latter’s Mukhtasar more widely 
known through the medium of a recension which 
attained great popularity; see Fthrist, 212. The 
Shafi‘i Sahl b. Muhammad al-Su‘luki (d. 387/997), 
who was a pupil of his at Nisdbir, also won great 
renown. 

Bibliography: Fihrist, 211, 212; Ibn Khal- 
likan, Wafaydt,-Cairo 1310, i, 219 and ed. ‘Abd 
al-Hamid, Cairo, n.d., iii, 154; Dhahabi, Tabakat 
al-Huffaz (Liber Classium, etc.), ed. Wiistenfeld, 
Gottingen 1833 fol., ii 94, no. 61. Our edition of 
the Tabakat of Subki does not contain any notice 
on him. (R. BLACHERE) 
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ASAS [see IsMA‘ILtyya]. 

SASAS, the night patrol or watch in Muslim 
cities. According to Makrizi the first to carry out 
this duty was ‘Abdallah b. Mas‘iid, who was ordered 
by Abu Bakr to patrol the streets of Medina by night. 
‘Umar is said to have gone on patrol in person, 
accompanied by his mawla Aslam and by ‘Abd 
al-Rahmaan b. ‘Awf. (Ahétat, ii, 223, cf. Tabari, i, 
5, 2742; R. Levy, (ed.) Ma‘dalim al-Kurba, 216; 
al-Ghazzali, Nasihat al-Mulak (ed. Humat, 13, 58). 
Later the ‘asas was commanded by a police officer, 
known as the sa@kib al-‘asas (Makrizi, loc. cit.; Ibn 
Taghribirdi, ii, 73; Nuwayri, iii, 151). Makrizi says 
that in his day the s@kibd al-‘asas was popularly 
known as the wali ’l-tawf (Khitat, ii, 103); a s@htb 
al-tawf is reported in Basra in the time of al- 
Hadjdjadj (Baladhuri, Futdh 364. On the Tawf, 
apparently a synonym of the ‘Asas, see also Badi‘ 
al-Zaman, Makdmat, al-Makama_  al-Ruséfiyya; 
Kalkashandi, Subh, xiii, 93, citing the instructions 
given to them in 697/1297 by the Sultan). In 
Mamluk times there were also night patrols known 
as ashdab al-arba‘, coming under the authority of the 
Wali, or chief of police; in Spain they were called 
darrabin (Makrizi, Sulék, Cairo, ii, 54; Makkari, 
Analectes, i, 135). 

In the East, a diploma issued by the diwdn of the 
Saldjaikid Sandjar (d. 552/1157) orders the @7ib of 
Rayy to appoint ‘asas in the town wherever there 
may be the suspicion of vice and corruption (‘Atabat 
al-Katabat, ed. Muhammad [Kazwini and ‘Abbas 
Ikbal, Tehran 1950, 44). 

In Ottoman times the commandant of the ‘Asas 
(‘Asesbashi) was a Janissary officer (according to 
“Othman Niiri the ¢orbadjl of the 28th bdluk, ac- 
cording to Hammer from an unspecified regiment). 
He was in charge of the public prisons and exercised 
a kind of supervision over public executions. He 
attended ineetings of the Diwan of the Agha of the 
Janissaries and at the Saray and the Porte, in case 
anyone was to be handed to him for execution. He 
also played an important role in public processions. 
He received one tenth of the fines imposed by the 
Su Bashtf for drunkenness and similar offences by 
night, though not by day; in addition the ‘Asas 
levied a due (Resm-i SAsestyye) from every shop. 
(Ewliyaé Celebi, i, 517 = Hammer’s translation, i, 
2, 108-9, attributing their foundation to Mehem- 
med II; ‘Othman Nari, Medjelle-t Umar-i Belediyye, 
i, 901-2, 954; Omer Lutfi Barkan, Osmanli Impa- 
vatorlugunda Zivat Ekonominin Hukuki ve Malt 
Esaslari 1 Kanunlar, Istanbul 1943, 69, 70, 134, 139, 
147, 160, 162, 163, 164, 178, 400). 

In Safawid Persia the night patrols were under the 
command of the daraghd, and were called akdath 
(q.v.] and gezme as well as ‘asas. (Minorsky, Tadhkirat 
al-Mulak, 149). In 19th century Shiraz the head of 
the night watchmen was known as mir ‘asas (Ann 
K. S. Lambton, Islamic Society in Persia, Loudon, 
1954, 14-15). 

In Ghardaia and in the other cities of the Mzab, 
the organisation of night watchmen not only assures 
public security and morals, but possesses a secret 
and almost absolute authority, superior even to that 
of the Halka of the ‘Azzaba and the Djamd‘a of the 
laymen, in the important affairs of the community. 
(M. Vigourous, La garde de nutt & Ghardaia, in 
Bulletin de Liatson Saharienne, no. 9, Algiers 1952, 
9-16). The minaret of the Abadi mosques in the 
Ma2ab is called ‘assds, «watchman. (M. Mercier, La 
civilisation urbaine du Mzab, Algiers 1922, 60 f.). 
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Bibliography: in addition to sources quoted 
in the article: W. Behrnauer, Mémoire sur les In- 
stitutions de Police chez les Avabes, les Persans et 
les Turcs, JA, June 1860, 461 ff.; G. Wiet, Maté- 
riaux pour un Corpus Inscriptionum Arabicarum, 
Egypte, ii, Cairo 1929-30, Mém. I.F.A.0. vol. lii, 
61-62; A. Mez, Die Renatssance des Islams, 
Heidelberg 1922, 393-4; H. A. R. Gibb and H. 
Bowen, Islamic Society and the West, 1/i, 119, 324- 
326; Ismail Hakki Uzungarsill, Osmanli Devleti 
teskilatindan Kapukulu Ocaklart, i, Ankara 1943, 
170, 358, 370, 397, 421; id. Osmanlf Devletinin 
Merkez ve Bahriye Teskilati, Ankara 1948, 21, 124, 
139, 141-2, 283, 285, 286; D’Ohsson, Tableau General 
de V’Empire Ottoman, Paris 1788-1824, vii, 167, 
319; J. Hammer, Des osmanischen Reichs Staats- 
verfassung und Staatsverwaliung, Vienna 1815, i, 
247, ii, 105-6; Mehmet Zeki Pakalin, Osmanli Tarih 
Deyimleri ve Tcrimleri Sdézli gti, i, Istanbul 1946, 
93-4; an example of the use of the term in Morocco 
is given in Archives Marocaines 1/ii, 186. 

(Ep.) 

The term ‘assds is used in North Africa in the 
sense of. “‘night-watchman”. R. Brunschvig (La 
Berbérie Orientale sous les Hafsides, ii, 203) uses 
it in connexion with the night-watchmen in the 
suks at Tunis. It is also found in Budget Meakin 
(The Moors, London 1902, 174) to denote the watch- 
man who keeps guard at night over the caravans 
which have halted in the villages; the same custom, 
but without the word being used, is mentioned by 
M. Rey (Souvenir d’un voyage au Maroc, Paris 1844, 
124). At Fez, the word was used at the beginning 
of the zoth century to denote not only night- 
watchmen, but policemen in general. 

Whether the word ‘assds is indicated or not, the 
use of guards at night, particularly in the central 
market, at warehouses and on the ramparts, was the 
general practice in North African towns up tc the 
advent of the French. There is evidence of its use 
in Algiers (R. P. Dan, Histoire de Barbare et de ses 
corsairves, Paris 1637, 102), where the mizwdr [q.v.] 
and his agents patrolled the main streets at right, 
and in Fez (Leo Africanus, Description de l’ Afrique, 
ed. Epaulard, Paris 1956, i, 206), where “four police 
officers, not more’, went the rounds from midnight 
until 2 a.m., and where the central market and 
warehouses were guarded by Berber porters or 
zarzdya (R. Le Tourneau, Fés avant le Protectorat, 
Casablanca-Paris 1949, 196), while the police of the 
ward commanders (‘assésa) kept watch on the 
ramparts (tbid., 253). At Wazzan, the head of the 
family of the Shorfa of the town paid each night 
58 guards who kept watch over the city (Budget 
Meakin, The land of the Moors, London 1901, 325); 
while at Safi, the Moroccan army took part in 
guarding the city by night (tbid., 200). 

In Spain, the term ‘assads does not appear to have 
been used. E. Lévi-Provengal (X°* stécle, 253), mentions 
the use of the word darrdab to denote night-watchmen ; 
the person responsible for nocturnal security was 
sometimes known as s@htb al-layl, which is appa- 
rently the equivalent of the term: sdahib al-shurja 
(E. Lévi-Provengal, Hist. Esp. Mus., iii, 155, fol- 
lowing al-Makkarsi, Analectes, i, 134). 

(R. Le TournEav) 

ASFAR (a), yellow: also, in distinction from 
black, simply light-coloured. Some Arab philologists 
and exegetes indeed claim for asfar also the meaning 
“black”; see the discussions thereon in the Khizanat 
al-Adab, ii, 465. The Arabs called the Greeks Banu 
’i-Asfar (fem. Banat al-A.: Usd al-Ghaba, i, 274,, ab 
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infra) according to Tabari (ed. de Goeje, i, 357, 133 
354, 15) Signifying ‘Sons of the Red One” (Esau). In 
the Hadith mention is made of the contest of the 
Arabs with the Banu ’l-Asfar and of the conquest 
of their capital Constantinople (Musnad Ahmad, 
ii, 174). Mulik Bani ’l-Asfar (Aghani, 1* ed., vi, 
95, 1s) = the Christian princes, especially those of 
the Rim (ib. 98,, ab infra; cf. Abi Tammam, 
Diwan, ed. Beirut. 18 ult. in a poem to al-Mu‘tasim 
after the battle at ‘Ammuriya). Later this designation 
was applied to Europeans in general, especially in 
Spain. Ta°rikh al-Sufr (Spanish Era) can thus be 
best explained; other views in ZDMG, xxxiii, 626, 
637. Many genealogists have explained Asfar as the 
name of the grandson of Esau (Lwp&e in the Septua- 
gint, Gen. 36, 19) and father of Rimil (Re’i’él, Gen. 
36, 41), ancestor of the Rim. According to the 
explanation of De Sacy (Not. et Extr., ix, 437; Journ. 
As,, 3. Serie, Pt. i, 94), which Franz Erdmann accepts 
{ZDMG, ii, 237-241), the designation Banu ’l-Asfar 
was a literal translation originally referring to the 
Flavian dynasty, then became extended beyond it 
to the western nations. From his travels among the 
Nusayris [¢.v.] H. Lammens, relates that they 
designate the Emperor of Russia Malik al-Asfar (Au 
pays des Nosairis in Rev, de l’Or. chrétien, Paris, 1900, 
42 of the separate edition). 

Bibliographie: I. Goldziher, Muhammedani- 
sche Studien, i, 268 ff.; Caetani, Annali dell’ Islam, 
ii, 242; ZDMG, iii, 363; JA, 1oth series, ix, 230; 
roth series, xii, 190. (I. Go_pz1HER) 
ASFAR B. SHIRAWAYHI, (Aspar the son of 

Shéroé), a Daylamite condottiere, to be more exact a 
Gilite, who plaved an important rdéle in the civil 
wars which followed the death in 304/917 of the 
‘Alid Hasan al-Utrush [q.v.], the master of Taba- 
ristan, and put an end to the domination of the 
_ “Alids in this region. He made his appearance with 
another Daylamite condottiere, Makan b. Kakiy (Ar. 
another Daylamite brigand, Makan b. Kakiy (Ar. 
Kaki), in 311/923, in the struggles which brought 
al-Utrush’s son-in-law and successor, Hasan b. al- 
Kasim, surnamed al-da‘% al-saghir, ‘‘the little mis- 
sionary”, into conflict with some of al-Utrush’s 
sons, Abu ’l-Husayn and Abu ’1-Kasim. He revolted 
against Makan or was dismissed from his army by 
the latter for his execrable conduct, and entered the 
service of the Samanid prefect of Naysabir. After 
the death of Abu ’l-Kasim in 312/925, Makan pro- 
claimed one of the latter’s sons, IsmaA‘il, in opposition 
to one of his nephews Abi ‘Ali, whom he had 
imprisoned in Djurdjan; Abia ‘Ali succeeded in 
escaping, killing his custodian, Makan’s brother, and 
appealed to Asfar (315/927-8). Asfar came to 
Djurdjan and with ‘Ali b. Khurshid, another Day- 
lamite, the leader of Abia ‘AIi’s army, defeated 
Makan and expelled him from Tabaristan. After Abt 
‘Ali's death in the same year, Makan recovered 
Tabaristan and Asfar returned to Djurdjan, where 
he was appointed governor by the Samanid amir 
Nasr. Then with the help of the Gilite Mardawidj b. 
Ziyar, he again took possession of TJabaristan. 
Makan had brought the Da‘? Hasan back to power 
and they then tried to take Tabaristan from Asfar, 
but were routed and the Da‘i was killed in the 
battle by Mardawidj. In this way the SAlid dominion 
in Tabaristan came to an end, for Asfar seized the 
other ‘Alids and sent them to the Samanid at 
Bukhara (316/928-9). 
Asfar, now master of Tabaristan, extended his 
power over Djurdjan, over Rayy (from which he 
expelled Makan', over Kazwin and the other towns 
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of the Djabal. However he lefts Amul to Makan on 
condition that he did not seek to dominate the rest 
of Jabaristan. He proclaimed the sovereignty of the 
Samanid. He removed his family and treasures to 
Alamit (Ibn al-Athir: Kal‘at al-Mawt), the famous 
future fortress of the Ism4‘ilis to the North of 
Kazwin, which he took by a ruse. Within a short 
time, he conducted himself as an independent 
prince, adopted the external marks of sovereignty at 
Rayy (golden throne and crown) and defied the 
Samanid and the Caliph. At this point the Caliph al- 
Muktadir sent an army against him, under the 
command of his maternal uncle Hirin b. Gharib, 
which Asfar completely routed near Kazwin. How- 
ever, Asfar found himself the object of the hostility of 
both Makan, who had not renounced his claims to 
Tabaristan and Djurdjan, and the Samanid, who 
marched against him and reached Naysabir. Asfar’s 
minister persuaded his master to make peace with the 
Sam4nid, paying him tribute, and recognising his 
suzerainty. In this manner Asfar avoided war and 
took advantage of the situation to further extend 
his authority by deceit and fraud. He became 
increasingly tyrannical, took the most fearful 
revenge on the people of Kazwin for having helped 
Harin b. Gharib, and, in order to pay the tribute 
to the Samanid, collected a poll-tax of one dinar per 
head on all the inhabitants of his possessions and 
even on foreign merchants in the country, in fact 
the djizya (the word occurs in al-Mas‘idi). 

His tyranny caused his lieutenant Mardawidj to 
rebel against him; the latter made an alliance with 
the prince of Shamiran in Tarum, Sallar, and with 
Makan, and wons over a large part of Asfar’s troops. 
After fleeing to Ray, where he was only able to 
collect a small amount of money, Asfar wanted to 
set out for Khurasan and reached Bayhak; then he 
turned back towards Ray, his purpose being to 
reach Alamiit so as to regain possession of his 
treasures there, raise new troops and take up the 
struggle again. But on the way, he was overtaken 
by Mardawidj, who cut his throat (there are several 
versions of this occurrence). The chronology of 
events between 316 and 319 is not well established: 
Ibn al- Athir gives them under 316 and Ibn Isfanidiyar 
under 319. The latter is the most likely date for 
Asfar’s death. It is with Asfar that the domination 
of the Daylamites in North-West Iran really begins, 
continuing with Makan and Mardawidj, and then 
the Buwayhids. According to al-Mas‘idi, who 
stresses Asfar’s behaviour at Kazwin (the mu°?adhdhin 
thrown from the top of the minaret, the suspension 
of the prayers, the ruined mosques), he was not a 
Muslim. 

Bibliography: Hamza Isfahani, Ta°rikh Sint 
Mulak al-Ard wa-’l-Anbiyad, ed. Djawad al-Irant 
al-Tabrizi, Berlin 1340, 152-3 (chap. x); al-Mas‘aai, 
Muridj, ix, 6-19; Miskawayhi, Tadjarib al-Umam, 
ed. Margoliouth, i, 161-2; ‘Arib, ed. De Goeje, 
137; Tanikhi, Nishwar al-Muhddara, ed. Margo- 
liouth, i, 156; Cf. also ,V. Minorsky, La domination 
des Daylamites, 9; H. Bowen, ‘Ali ibn ‘fsa, 307-9; 
B. Spuler, Ivan in friihislamischer Zeit, 89. 

(M. Canarp) 

ASFI, Asari, (Fr. Safi, Sp. Safi, Port. Cafim or 
preferably Safim), town and port on the Atlantic 
coast of Morocco, a few kilometers to the south of 
Cap Cantin; about 25,000 inhabitants in 1936, and 
about 70,000 in 1953, of whom, in round figures, 
62,000 were Muslims, 3,500 Jews and 4,000 Euro- 
peans. 


ASFI — a.-ASSHA 
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Safi does not appear to date from any very con- 
siderable antiquity. Al-Bakri (5th/11th century) 
mentions it, without treating it as a place of any 
great importance. Al-Idrisi in the following century 
considers it to be a relatively busy port, though its 
roadstead was not very safe. According to the same 
geographer, this was the point where the flotilla of 
the “Adventurers”, who set out to explore the 
Atlantic Ocean, made landfall on its return (with a 
popular etymology of the toponymic; cf. E. Lévi- 
Provencal, Pén. tbér., 24). In the 7th/13th century 
there was a ribat there. The history of the town is 
chiefly known since the intervention of the Portu- 
guese, who accepted its submission just prior to the 
death of King Alfonso V (1438-1481) and who 
occupied it in the first months of 1508. They built 
a great enclosure, which contained a castle called 
“Castle of the Sea” by the sea-shore, and adapted 
the old kasba which they turned into their citadel 
{now Kechla). Almost the whole of these fortifi- 
cations still survive. Safi was the main Portuguese 
stronghold in Southern Morocco. The Portuguese 
made it the centre of the manufacture of the rugs 
called hambels (Ar. hanbil), which were one of the 
basic articles of their trade with the rest of the 
Barbary States, with the Western Sahara (through 
their trading post at Arguin) and with Negro Africa 
(through their trading post at Mina on the Gulf of 
Guinea). Enterprising and bold captains (governors), 
the most famous of whom was Nuno Fernandes de 
Ataide, working through native notables, especially 
through one man who seems to have been a great 
chief, Yahya b. Ta‘fift, gave Safi a vast military and 
political sphere of influence which was expressed 
by at least two expeditions against the town of 
Marrakesh. But this brillant period was of short 
duration: the death of Nuno Fernandes de Ataide, 
killed in a fight in 1516, then that of Yahya, 
ambushed and killed in 1518, weakened the Portu- 
guese and forced them to curtail their activity. In 
1534 the Sa‘di Sharif of Marrakesh subjected the 
town to a close and dangerous siege. After the fall 
of Santa Cruz do Cabo de Gué in March 1541 (see 
AGapIR), which jeopardised the whole Portuguese 
position in Southern Morocco, King John III (1521- 
1557) decided to concentrate his forces at Mazagan 
and to evacuate Safi and Azemmir: this operation 
took place towards the end of October 1541 (the 
famous Jodo de Castro’s participation in this 
operation is a legend). 

Safi became the main port ot the Sa‘di Sharifs, 
owing to its nearness to Marrakesh, the residence 
of the Sultans, and played a considerable réle until 
the accession of the ‘Alawis; it was one of the 
centres of Christian trading. When the ‘Alawi 
Sultans transferred their residence to the North 
{Fez and Meknes), the activity of Safi declined to 
the advantage of Rabat; yet European merchants 
were still numerous there at the end of the 18th 
century. In the roth century the town’s decline 
became increasingly evident. The establishment of 
the French Protectorate gave Safi a new lease of 
life; it is today a busy port, exporting the agricul- 
tural produce of the ‘Abda region and the Louis- 
Gentil phosphates. Recently the number of factories 
for producing salted goods has been increased. The 
name of one of the two quarters of the old rzbat 
has been preserved, whilst the other is absorbed in 
the old Portuguese walls. 

From 1487 (?) to 1542, Safi was the seat of a 
bishopric, held by Portuguese prelates, the best 
known of whom was D. Jodo Sutil (1512-36); the 
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remains of a Christian church, which was probably 
the Cathedral, are still to be seen. 
Bibliography: For the Portuguese period, 
see primarily, de Cenival, Lopes et Ricard, Les 
sources inédites de U histoire du’ Maroc, Archives et 
Bibliothéques du Portugal, 5 vols., Paris 1934-53, 
and Ricard, Etudes sur V histoire des Portugais au 
Maroc, Coimbra 1955. In addition Durval R. Pires 
de Lima, Histéria da dominagéo portuguesa em 
CGafim, Lisbon 1930; D. Lopes, Textos em aljamta 
portuguesa, 2nd. ed., Lisbon 1940; V. Magalhdes 
Godinho, Histéria econédmica e social de expansdo 
portuguesa, I, Lisbon 1947; Terrasse, Histoire du 
Maroc, ii, Casablanca 1950, 111-25 (several 
printing mistakes in the dates) and 138-78. For 
the period after 1541, de Castries, de Cenival et 
Ph. de Cossé Brissac, Les sources inédites, etc. 
France, I** series, 3 vols. 1905-11, and 2nd. series, 
5 vol. 1922-53 {in course of publication); England, 
3 vol. 1918-35; Netherlands, 6 vols. 1906-23; and 
A. Antona, La région des Abda, Rabat 1931. 
(H. Basset and R. Ricarp) 
ASFIZAR [see saBzawAr]. 
aL-A‘SHA, “‘the night-blind”’, is the surname ot 
a number of early Arab poets (17 in all; see al-Amidi, 
al-Mwtalif, 12 ff.; Aghani, index; L.A., s.v.); each 
of them is connected with a tribe (A‘sha Bani Fulan) 
and, apart from the most celebrated of their number, ~ 
al-A‘sha of the Bakr (or the Kays) [¢.v.] and al- 
A‘sha of the Hamdan [¢.v.], the following are worthy 
of note: al-A‘sh4 of the Bahila (‘Amir b. al-Harith 
b. Riyadh) who is included among the ashab al- 
maratht by Ibn Sallam, Tabakat, ed. Shakir, 169, 175 
(with refs.); see also al-Buhturi, Hamdsa, index; 
Abu Zayd al-Kurashi, Djamhara, 135; al-Djahiz, 
Hayawan, i, 387; Ibn al-Shadjari, Mukhtarat, Cairo 
1306, 9-12; al-A‘sha of the Bani Mazin (‘Abd Allah 
b. al-A‘war), who is reckoned among the Companions 
of the Prophet; see Ibn Hadjar, Isdba, no. 220. Al- 
A‘sha of the Bani Nahshal = al-Aswad b. Ya‘fur 
[¢.v.].—al-A‘sha of the Bani Rabi‘a (“Abd Allah b. 
Kharidja), a poet of Kifa of the rst/7th century; see 
Aghani, xvi, 155-7; C.A. Nallino, Letteratura, index; 
Brockelmann, S I, 95.—al-A‘sha of the Band 
Shayb§an, see al-Buhturi, Hamdsa, 156; Ibn Sallam, 
377 and refs.—al-A‘sha of the Bani Taghlib (d. 92/ 
710), see Aghani, x, 98-100; Ibn Kutayba, SU yin iii, 
263; Brockelmann S I, 95.—al-A‘sha of the Bani 
Sulaym, a 2nd/8th century poet, see al-Djahiz, 
Hayawdan, index.—al-A‘sha of the Jariid (Tirwad), 
Iyas b. ‘Amir, see al-Baghdadi, Khisdna, i, 311-2. 
(Ep.) 
AL-A‘SHA, Mayan B. Kays. Prominent ancient 
Arab poet of the tribe of Kays b. Tha‘laba of the 
Bakr b. Wail (g.v.]. Born before 570 in Durna, a 
place in the Manfiba oasis (south of Riyad), died 
in the same place after 625. As his cognomen indi- 
cates, he suffered from an eye disease, and went 
completely blind whilst still in the prime of life. He 
set out in search of wealth in his youth. For years 
he travelled, probably as a merchant, and visited 
Upper and Lower Mesopotamia, Syria, southern 
Arabia, and Abyssinia in this way. After he became 
blind, he lived by his art, i.e. by writing panegyrics; 
yet he still travelled: to the governor of Hira, Iyas 
b. Kabisa (+ 611), to Hadramawt to see Kays b. 
Ma‘dikariba (the father of Ash‘ath), to Hawdha b. 
‘Ali, prince of Djauw a village in Yamadma. He had 
already tried his luck as a panegyrist in earlier days. 
But poem No. 1, celebrating the triple victory of 
Prince Aswad of Hira (the brother of King Nu‘m4n), 
does not appear to have been a success. The poet was 
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deeply involved in politics. After the fall of King 
Nu‘m4n (in 501 or 502), the Bakr had begun their 
raids into the cultivated land of ‘Irak, along the 
Euphrates border where A‘sha resided—presumably 
with the powerful Shayban b. Tha‘laba, who chared 
the area in which they migrated in summer with the 
nomad Kays b. Tha‘laba. He threatened to bring 
death and destruction upon the valley of the Euphra- 
tes in an insolent reply to Khusraw II, who had 
demanded hostages. With equal boldness he con- 
fronted Kays b. Mas‘iid, the head of the Shayb4n, 
when the latter—-under the impression of the great 
losses he had suffered—went to the court (No. 34; 26). 
Thus the poet may be said to have helped to bring 
about the battle of Dhi Kar (605). If the stray and 
corrupted verses 5, 32-50 do indeed refer to Iyas b. 
Kabisa, then he was also active in that change which 
soon brought the victors of Dhi Kar under Persian 
influence again. In his home country, he interceded 
in favour of the rightful prince, Hawdha, to whom 
he was indebted, and ridiculed the usurper al- 
Harith b. Wa‘la (7, 4-6; 30). Meanwhile he had 
left the Shayban in favour of the Kays b. Tha‘laba, 
because he considered that the Shayban had vio- 
lated the honour of his tribe (6; 9). He was there- 
fore deeply hurt, when (a few years later) he was 
accused in his own homeland and lost the case. 
Actually, he had been quite ready to reach an 
amicable solution until his opponent opposed him 
with a poetaster by name of Djihinnam. The two 
met at a fair near Mecca. A mob—stirred up by 
Djihinnam—closed in on him with whips and spear- 
staffs, but was then dumbfounded by his verses, in 
which A‘sha allowed Mishal—his demonic alter ego— 
to appear for the first time (14; 38; 15). He had once 
previously had occasion to save himself from great 
danger by means of a hastily improvised poem (on 
Samaw?al (q.v.]). He subsequently, with or without 
their consent, interfered in the quarrel between 
‘Amir b. al-Tufayl [g.v.] and ‘Alkama b. ‘Ulatha 
(18; 19). He also defended ‘Uyayna and Kharidja of 
the Fazara (Ghatafain [¢.v.]) against Zabban b. 
Sayy4r, a well known chief of the same tribe (20, 
27-37): Oriens 7, 302. This probably took place in 
the beginning of the twenties, As can be seen from 
I, 67; 3, 32- 54; 5, 62-64; 13, 69; 34, 13 al-A‘sha was 
a Christian. 

The poet was educated at Hira, where the tradition 
of legend and poetry was broader than that of any 
other individual tribe. His style is rhetorical and at 
times (especially in 1), artificial. Connected with this 
is his preference for sound-effects and for sonorous 
(Persian) foreign words, as well as for effective 
endings. He occasionally treats the traditional 
themes of the kasida with a high-handed indifference. 
He likes many types of allusion. Thus, for instance, 
Hurayrata waddi‘, 9, 1, prepares one for the recur- 
rence of the theme, only with the motto inverted, in 
No. 6. The praise of Mecca and his panegyric on the 
leaders of the Ghatafan (20, 27-37), both of which 
are otherwise apparently meaningless, indicate the 
whereabouts of A‘sha, who had good reason on both 
occasions to avoid his homeland. The first passage 
discloses furthermore the place where he clashed 
with Djihinndm, and the second shows A‘sha’s 
intention to proceed against Zabb4n, who is left out 
of the panegyric on leaders of the Ghatafan. 

The iinmediate impact of the poet seems to have 
been confined to his anonymous (Christian?) pupils 
and forgers, who counted on gaining the patronage 
of Ash‘ath. Their works fill almost the whole of 
the second part of his Diwan (No. 52-82), although 


the first part, too, contains many a verse which 
is not authentic. 

Bibliography: The Diwan of al-A‘sha, ed. 
R. Geyer (Gibb Mem. N.S. VI), London 1928; 
GAL, G 37; SI, 65-67; Muh. b. Sallam, Tabakdt, 
18 f.; Caskel, Ortens 7, 302. (W. CasKEL) 
A‘SHA HAMDAN, properly ‘Asp aL-RAHMAN 

B. ‘ABD ALLAH, Arab poet, who lived in Kifa in 
the second half of the rth/7th century. In his early 
career a traditionist and Kur’An reader he was 
married to a sister of the theologian al-Sha‘bi, who 
in turn had married a sister of al-A‘sha. Later he 
concentrated on poetry, acting on occasion ‘as the 
spokesman of the Yamanite faction. He was active 
in the wars that marked the governorship of al-Hadj- 
djadj and his health appears to have suffered during 
an expedition into Mukran. The role which he played 
under ‘Abd al-RahmAn b. al-Ash‘ath is best known. 
He took part in his campaign against the Turks and 
was taken captive but escaped with the aid of.a 
Turkish woman whose passions were enflamed for 
him. When Ibn al-Ash‘ath turned against al-Hadj- 
djadj the poet’s sharp tongue aided him with satires. 
The decisive battle at Dayr al-Djamadjim resulted 
unfortunately; Ibn al-Ash‘ath took to flight, and 
al-A‘sha was led prisoner before al-Hadjdjadi, who 
immediately recalled to him some of his malicious 
songs. His extemporaneous flatteries availed him 
no longer: al-Hadjdjadj’s sentence of death was 
carried out on the spot (83/702). The poems of 
A‘sha Hamdan which have been preserved to us are 
reflexes of his adventures and political sentiments. 
The level of his poetry which remained curiously 
unaffected by the modernism of the Medinese school 
is considerable, both as regards his partisan verse 
and his treatment of the traditional motifs of erotic 
description. The vigour of his diction lends a certain 
attraction even to his handling of conventional 
topics. 

Bibliography: Aghani, V, 146 ff., 162 ff.; 
Mas‘idi, Mutidj, V, 355 ff.; Tabari, index; The 
Diwan of al-A‘sha, ed. R. Geyer, London: 1928, 
311-345 (50 pieces); Brockelmann, I, 62, S. I, 95; 
Rescher, Abriss, i, 149-50; Guido Edler von 
Goutta, Der Agantartikel tiber ‘A?Sa von Hamdan, 
Diss. Freiburg i. B., 1912, contains translations 
of practically all A‘sha’s preserved verse. 

(A. J. Wensinck-(G. E. von GRUNEBAUM]) 

ASH‘AB, nicknamed ‘‘the Greedy”, a Medinese 
comedian who moved in the circles of the grand- 
children of the first four caliphs and flourished in his 
profession in the early years of the 8th century. He 
is said to have survived until 154/771. The historical 
information about him is rather plentiful; though 
contaminated by much legendary material, it per- 
mits us to get a glimpse at the life of a professional 
entertainer in the Umayyad period. The jokes and 
stories connected with his name concern politics, 
religion, and middle-class life. The middle-class jokes 
come last in the chronological. development of the 
Ash‘ab legend; but then, ever since early ‘Abbasid 
times, they have enjoyed the greatest popularity 
in Islam. Among the famous jokes under Ash‘ab’s 
name, there is a brilliant parody of the foibles of 
hadith transmitters: Ash‘ab says that he heard 
‘Ikrima (or some other well-known transmitter) 
report that the Prophet had said that two qualities 
characterised the true believer. Asked which they 
were, Ash‘ab replied: ‘“Ikrima had forgotten one, 
and I have forgotten the other.” Even more famous 
is the story of greedy Ash‘ab who tries to get rid of 
annoying children by telling them that free gifts 
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are being distributed in some place, and then runs 
after them because he thinks his story might be true. 
Bibliography: al-Aghani', xvii, 82-105; O. 

Rescher, Abriss, i, 235-9; F. Rosenthal, Humor 

in Islam and its Historical Development (Leiden 

1956), which centres around Ash‘ab. 

(F. RosENTHAL) 

ASHAB [see sandsa]. 

ASHAB at-HADITH [see anv aL-napiry). 

ASHAB at-KAHF, “those of the cave’. This is 
the name given in the Kur’4n, and further in Arabic 
literature, to the youths who in the Christian Occi- 
dent are usually called the “Seven Sleepers of 
Ephesus”. According to a legend, in the time of 
the Christian persecution under the Emperor Decius 
(249-51), seven Christian youths fled into a cave near 
Ephesus and there sank into a miraculous sleep for 
centuries, awoke under the Christian Emperor 
Theodosius, were discovered and then went to 
sleep for ever. Their resting place and grave was 
considered, at any rate since the beginning of the 
6th century A.D., as a place of worship. The story 
of the Seven Sleepers of Ephesus is found in various 
Oriental and Occidental literatures, particularly in 
Greek and Syriac; the Greek version would appear 
to be the earliest one (texts edited by Land, I. Guidi, 
Bedjan, Allgeier). Since Muhammad the legend is 
handed down in Arabic as well. 

Muhammad has got to know the legend, like so 
many other stories of Jewish and Christian origin, 
has assimilated it and put it to edifying use in the 
Kur’4n (xviii, 9-26; hence the whole stra is called 
sdrat al-kahf). The main outlines are clearly recog- 
nisable: The youths and their flight into the cave, 
so as to be able to remain true to the belief in the 
one God; their miraculous sleep, which lasts 309 
years (v. 25), but which appears to them as at the 
most one day (v. 19); the circumstances of their 
discovery (by means of the ancient coinage, with 
which one of them attempts to buy provisions in the 
city). But some details remain doubtful. Muhammad 
himself points out that the number of the youths is 
variously given as three, five or seven, and that only 
God really has knowledge of the length of their sleep. 
It is strange that the dog who ‘stretches out his 
paws on the threshold” (v. 18), is taken into con- 
sideration when the number of the youths is given 
(v. 22); thus he also appears to be considered as holy. 
Not quite clear is the hint at the building of a place 
of worship over the resting place of the youths (v. 
21), Particularly disputed is the expression al-ra- 
kim (v. 9: “those of the cave and (of) al-rakim’’ ; 
N.B. the definite article). 

The Arabic commentators and historians have 
attempted to overcome the difficulties in the inter- 
pretation of the Kur’4nic text and to fill in gaps, 
making use of much material from the Christian- 
Oriental tradition about the Seven Sleepers. Conse- 
quently their accounts are also of significance for 
the history of the transmission of the legend in 
pre-Islamic times. J. Koch and M. Huber have been 
at great pains to make use of the various reports for 
the history of legend and literature. Here a certain 
amount remains to be done. Huber’s monograph Dee 
Wanderlegende von den Siebenschldfern (1910), 
and his translation of Arabic texts in Romantsche 
Forschungen, xxvi (1909) are however still to-day 
useful as collections of material. 

The expression al-rakim is variously interpreted 
by the commentators. As the name of the dog (to 
whom the name Kitmir is otherwise given); as a 
place name; and as the name for an inscription, 
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which is supposed to have been put up in that place 
(cf. Horovitz, Korantsche Untersuchungen, 95). 
Torrey suspected here a misreading for Decius, 
such an interpretation can however not be main- 
tained (cf. Horovitz, loc. cit.). 

Once the legend had taken root with the Muslims 
it was connected with various places within the 
Islamic world, so with a cave in Transjordan, in 
Cappadocia, in East Turkistan and in Spain. This 
does not however alter the fact that originally 
it belongs to Ephesus. 

In the course of time the story of “the people of 
the cave’’ has drifted into the realm of the magical. 
In this way can be explained the custom of hanging 
up leaves on which the names of the sleepers are 
inscribed, for the sake of baraka or for averting evil. 
The name of the dog, Kt{mir, plays a special part. 
Among the Turks of East Turkistan, as in Indon- 
nesia it was still customary in recent times to 
inscribe letters which it was desired to protect from 
loss, with the word kttmir instead of “registered”. 

In a treatise somewhat overloaded with symbo- 
listic details, L. Massignon has attempted recently 
to do justice to the story of the Ashab al-Kahf, as 
it were from the inside, that is, in the sense in which 
it has become meaningful for Muslim believers. 

Bibliography: 1. Guidi, Testi oriental inedtti 

sopra 1 Sette Dormienti di Efeso (== Raccolta di 
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ASHAB aLt-RASS, “the people of the 
ditch” or “of the well’, are twice mentioned in the 
Kur’4n (xxv, 38; L,12), along with ‘Ad, Thamid 
and other unbelievers. The commentators know 
nothing for certain about them, and so give widely 
divergent explanations and all manner of fantastic 
accounts, Some take al-Rass to be a geographical 
name (cf. Yakit, s.v.}; some hold that these people, 
a remnant of Thamid, cast ({rassa) their prophet 
Hangala into a well (rass) and were consequently 
exterminated. It is also related that the mountain 
of the bird ‘Anka? (q.v.] was situated in their region. 
Al-Tabari mentions the possibility of their being 
identical with the Ashab al-Ukhdid [¢.v.]; otherwise 
he does not know anything about them; just as 
little do we. 

Bibliography: The Commentaries on the 
verses of the Kur’4n in question, esp. Tabari, 
Tafsir, Cairo 1321, xix, 9f.; Damiri, Haydét al- 
Hayawan, s.v. ‘Anka’; Tha‘labi, Kisas al-Anbiya?, 
Cairo 1292, 129-33; J. Horovitz, 
Untersuchungen, 1926, 94 f. (A. J. WENSINCK) 
ASHAB a.-RA*Y, also Ant aL-Ra?y, the 

partisans of personal opinion, a term of 
deprecation applied by the ahl al-hadith {q.v.] to their 
opponents among the specialists in religious law. 
Ray [q.v.] originally meant “sound opinion’, and 
was used of the element of human reasoning, whether 
strictly systematic {see KryAs] or more personal and 
arbitrary [see 1sTrHSAN], which the early specialists 
used in order to arrive at decisions on points of 
religious law. The ahl al-hadith, however, who rose 
in opposition to the ancient schools of religious law, 
regarded this as illegitimate; in particular they 
thought it wrong to reject, as the followers of the 
ancient schools used to do, traditions which were 
reported as coming from the Prophet, on account of 
vay, As a consequence of the success of this point of 
view in the theory of religious law (see us0x], each 
group was apt to qualify those who on any particular 
question gave to personal opinion a wider scope than 
they themselves did, as asha@b al-ra”y, and it became 
impossible for those who did, in fact, use vay, to 
recognise this and to justify it from Islamic premises. 
There never was a school of thought in religious law 
that called itself, or consented to be called, ashab 
al-ray, and the distinction between ah! al-tadith and 
ashab al-ra’y is to a great extent artificial. From 
the point of view of the ah! al-kadith, both Aba 
Hanffa and his school and Malik and his school 
belong to the ashab al-ra’y, and they were indeed so 
called by al-Shafi%, Ibn Kutayba, and others. For 
adventitious reasons, Abi Hanifa and his school 
became the principal objects of the attacks of the 
ahl al-hadith, and this gave rise to the erroneous 
opinion that they were the asad al-ra>y par excel- 
lence. Warnings against ra?y and its partisans, 
sometimes with explicit mention of Abi: Hanifa and 
his followers, were even put into the mouth of the 
Prophet, his Companious and their Successors, and 
thereby became themselves traditions. 

Bibliography: al-Shafii, K. al-Umm, vii, 
passim; al-Darimi, Sunan, introductory chapters; 
Ibn Kutayba, Ma“Grsf (Wiistenfeld), 248 ff.; idem, 
Mukhtalif al-Hadith, 62 ff.; al-Khatib al-Baghdadi, 
Ta@rikh Baghddd, xiii, 323 ff. (attack on Abi 
Hanifa); Shahrastani, 161; Sachau, in Si#t- 
sungsber. Ak. Wien., Phil.-Inst. Classe, 1870, 
713 ff.; von Kremer, Culturgeschichte, i, 490 ff.; 
Goldziher, Zéhiriten, 2 ff.; idem, Muh. Stud., ii, 
44 ff. (transl. Bercher, Etudes sur la tradition 
islamique, 88 ff.); Santillana, Istituzions, i, 46 ff.; 
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J. Schacht, Origins of Muhammadan Jurisprudence 

98 ff. and passim; idem, Esquisse d’une histoive du 

aroit musulman, 53 f. (J. Scuacurt) 

ASHAB aL-UKHDOUD, “‘those of the trench”, 
an expression at the beginning of Kur?4n, LKX XV, 
which is difficult to understand. The verses 4-7 run: 
“Slain be those of the trench, of the fire fed with 
fuel, (lo) when they are sitting by it (i.e. the fire), 
while they are witnesses of what they do (were 
doing) with the believers!” The ancient Kur?4n 
commentators and historians refer the passage inter 
alia to the persecution of the Christians in Nadjr4n 
under the Jewish king of South Alabia Dhi Nuwds 
[¢.v.] which—as far as is historically established— 
is to be placed in the year 523. It is alleged that 
the Christian martyrs were burnt alive in a trench 
(ukhdtid) which had been specially dug for the 
Purpose. Occasionally the passage in the Kur?an is 
connected with a story which goes back ultimately 
to Daniel iii (“The men in the firing-oven’’). 

In fact however the passage is to be understood 
in an eschatological sense, as Grimme has recognised 
and Horovitz more closely explained. We are dealing 
with a scene of judgement typical of the Ku’ran. 
The ashab al-ukhdtid are unbelievers, who will go 
into the hell fire, as a punishment for what they did 
to the believers (verse 7). The vbjections, which 
K. Ahrens (ZDMG, 1930, 149) and R. Blachére (Le 
Coran, i, 120) have raised against this interpretation, 
are not decisive. 

There remains the difficulty of explaining the 
expression al-ukhdid. A. Moberg thinks—though 
with .strong reservations—of an influence of the 
Hebrew Gé Hinndm (of Hinnom) in the sense of 
Hell (Legenden, 21; cf. Speyer, 424). According to 
R. Bell, “it may be that in ‘the fellows of the pit’ 
there is a sub-reference to the Quraysh slain at Badr, 
whose bodies were thrown into a well” (The Qur’an, 
ii, 646). Both interpretations are questionable. 

Bibltography: The Kur’4n commentaries on 
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1321, xxx, 72-5 (cf. Loth, in ZDMG, 1881, 610-22); 
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ASHAM (Turkish EsnAm), plural of Arabic 
SauM (Turkish SEHIM), share. In Turkey the word 
was used to designate certain treasury issues, 
variously described as bonds, assignats, and an- 
nuities. The esham are called annuities by Hammer 
{Leibrenten) and also in the Ottoman budget of 
1862-3, where they are mentioned as rentes viagéres. 
The description is not strictly accurate, as although 
the eshdm reverted to the state on the death of the 
holder, they could be scld, the state claiming a duty 
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of one year’s income on each such transfer. According 
to Mustafa Niri Pasha, the eshadm were introduced 
in the early years of the reign of Mustafa III, when 
assignats on the proceeds of the customs of Istanbul 
and other revenues were issued to creditors of the 
state and other applicants, with an annual income 
of 5%. ‘Abd al-Rahman Wefik remarks that most 
of the proceeds were spent in the war with Russia 
beginning 1182/1768. The handling of the esham, 
he says, was at first entrusted to a mukata‘adjt, 
and later transferred to a muhdsehe. The records of 
the Esham Muhdsebesi kalemi in the Istanbul 
archives begin in the year 1189/1775, and end in 
1281/1864. According to Djewdet the eshém were 
introduced by the finance official Peyki Hasan 
Efendi, who first became bashdefterd4r in 1192/1778, 
after having previously been defter-emini. The 
issue of eshdm on provincial revenues is reported in 
1198-1200/1783-5. The practice of issuing esham was 
continued by later Sultans, and Mahmid II used 
them to compensate the éimdr-holders dispossessed 
by the land reform of 1831. 

The first regular bond issue in the European style 
dates from 1256/1840, when bearer treasury bonds 
were floated, carrying a high rate of interest. These 
bonds, which circulated like banknotes, were called 
K@ime-i Eshim and Ka@ime-i Mu‘tebere-+ Nakdiyve 
{see KA°?IMA). : 

In 1864, in the course of the Tanzimdt [¥.v.] 
reforms, the old Eshém Muhdsebesi Kalemi was 
abolished. Meanwhile, however, in 1274/1857, a 
new internal loan was floated under the name of 
Eshdm-i Miimtdze, and was followed by a series of 
others—Eshdam-i Djedide, Fsham-i‘Aziziyye, Esham-t 
‘Adiyye etc. These mid-19th century loans are 
sometimes referred to collectively as Eshadm-i ‘Oth- 
mantyye. 

Bibliography: Mustafa Nari Pasha, Neta‘idj 
dl-Wukié‘at, iii, 114-5; Ta>rikh-i Lutfi, vi, 127; 
Ta@vrikh-i Dijewdet, iii, (1309 A.H.), 101-2, 148-9, 
269; Charles White, Three Years in Constantinople, 
ii, London 1845, 71 ff.; Ubicini, Lettres sur la 
Turquie, letter xiv; Hammer, Des osmanischen 
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economique de la Turquie (reprint from JA), 
Paris 1865, 245, 262, 265, 294, 298, 301-2; A. Du 
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Les Finances de la Turquie, Paris 1902, 16 ff., 20 ff.; 
A. Heidborn, Les Finances ottomanes, Vienua- 
Leipzig 1912; Mehmet Zeki Pakalin, Osmonlt Tarth 
Deyimleri ve Terimlerit Sésligii, i, Istanbul 1946, 
552; ‘Abd al-Rahmin Wefik, Tekdlif Kawd“idi, 
i, Istanbul 1328, 104-6, 304, 336. (B. Lewts) 
A‘SHAR [see ‘usuR]. 

AL-‘ASHARA at-MUBASHSHARA, the ten, 
to whom Paradise was promised. The term 
does not occur in canonical hadith, to which however 
the conception goes back. The traditions in question 
usually have the form: ‘Ten will be in Paradise’, 
whereupon the names are enumerated. There are 
differences in the lists. Those who appear in the 
various forms extant are: Abi Bakr, ‘Umar, ‘Uth- 
man, ‘Ali, Talha, Zubayr, ‘Abd al-Rahman b. ‘Awf, 
Sa‘d b. Abi Wakk4s, Sa‘id b. Zayd. In some traditions 
Mubammad himself is put before these nine (Abi 
Dawid, Sunna, bab 8; Ahmad b. Hanbal, i, 187, 
188 is). In others Muhammad is absent and the 
tenth place is taken by Aba ‘Ubayda b. al-Djarrah 
(Tirmidh!, Manaékib, bab 25; Ibn Sa‘d, iii/1, 279; 
Ahmad b. Hanbal, i, 193). Conceptions of this kind 
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owe their origin to the hierarchic tendencies that 
were prominent in the Muslim community, and 
that found expression even in the earliest creeds, 
Bibliography: Wensinck, Handbook; Muhibb 
al-Din al-Tabari al-MakkKi, al-Riyag@ al-Nadira ff 

Mandkib al-Ashab al-‘Ashara, Cairo 1327. 

(A. J. WENsINCK) 

at-ASH‘ARI, ABU BURDA, ‘Amir B. Ant Mosa, 
according to the accepted opinion one of the first 
kadis of Kdafa. Apart froin the fact that he 
was a son of Aba Miisa al-Ash‘ari [q.v.}, little that 
can be considered authentic is known of his life and 
work. As a member of the Islamic aristocracy, it 
was only natural for him to be appointed as au 
official of the treasury (Ibn Sa‘d); he also appears 
as one of the notables of Kifa in 51/671, when he 
gave evidence against the followers of Hudjr b. 
“Adi [q.v.] (Tabari, 11, 131 f.; Aghdni, xvi, 7), and 
again in 76/695-6, when he did homage to the 
Khiridji insurgent Shabib b. Yazid [q.v.] (Tabari, II, 
928). It is generally taken for granted that he was 
kadi of Kafa, but even early sources give contra- 
dictory reports of the circumstances of his alleged 
appointment by al-Hadjdjadj (Mubarrad, Kamil, 
285, 1. 20 f.; Waki‘, ii, 391 f.), of the persons of his 
predecessor (Shurayh, according to Ibn Sa‘d, to 
the K. al-Muhabbar, and to Waki‘, loc. cit.; ‘Abd 
al-Rahman b. Abi Layla, according to Waki‘, ii, 407) 
and his successor (Sa‘id b. Djubayr, according to the 
K. al-Muhabbar; Sha‘bi, according to Waki‘, ii, 
392, 413; his brother Aba Bakr, according to Waki‘, 
ii, 412 f.), and of the length of his tenure of office 
(a very short time, according to Waki‘, ii, 392; 
three years, according to Waki‘, ii, 413; an unspe- 
cified time, between three and eight years, from 
79/698-9 onwards, according to Tabari, ii, 1039, 
1191). The accounts that Shurayh should have 
recommended Aba Burda and Sa‘id b. Djubayr as 
his joint successors to al-Hadjdjadj (Waki‘, ii, 392), 
or that Mu‘awiya on his deathbed in 60/680 should 
have advised his son. Yazid to avail himself of Aba 
Burda’s good counsels (Ibn Sa‘d, iv/1, 83; Tabari, 
ii, 209)¢ are certainly apocryphal (cf. Lammens, 
MoSawia I, 139). Another anecdote (Waki‘, ii, 
409 f.; Ibn ‘Abd Rabbih, al-‘Ikd al-Farid, Bilak 
1293, iii, 140) makes Abad Burda peevishly complain 
to Mu‘awiya of an attack by a poet. From Ibn 
Khallikan onwards, bowever, the person of Aba 
Burda is idealised. Abi Burda died in 103/721-2 or 
104/722-3, at the age, it is stated, of inore than 
80 lunar years. 

The traditional biography of Aba Burda reflect: 
an absence of positive information, combined with 
the desire of fitting his name into the fictitious 
picture of the development of Islamic law and the 
administration of Islamic justice in the first century 
of the hidjra which came to prevail. He played no 
part in the formation of the doctrine of the school of 
Kifa, and he does not belong to its authorities. The 
one report on a judgement of his, on the ownership 
of household chattels, that occurs in an early source 
(Waki, ii, 211), represents him as undecided among 
the secondary opinions held in the second century 
(cf. J. Schacht, Origins, 278 f.), and is therefore not 
authentic. In his time, the implications of the prohi- 
bition of 71bé were only in the course of being worked 
out in ‘Irak rather than in Medina; the anecdotes 
which report that Abi Burda, having been sent by 
his father to Medina for study, was warned by his 
teacher there against the laxness of the ‘Irakians 
in matters of riba, must therefore be fater, although 
they bear Basrian isnads (on this phenomenon, see 
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Schacht, Origins, 130 f.). Abii Burda appeared as a | 
transmitter of traditions because his name was used j 
in “family tsndds’, which were meant to authen- 
ticate sayings which his father was claimed to have 
related on the authority of the Prophet. The fact is 
attested already by Ibn Sa‘d, but traditions them- 
selves are quoted for the first time only by Waki‘; 
some express repugnance for accepting government 
office (Waki‘, i, 65 ff.; ii, 22), an attitude which 
became fashionable only under the ‘Abbasids (cf. 
E. Tyan, Organisation judiciaire, i, 387, n. 23 
N. J. Coulson, in BSOAS, xviii/2, 1956, 211 ff.); 
another (Waki‘, i, 100) aims at enhancing the repu- 
tation of Abi Burda’s father, Abii Masa, to the 
detriment of that of Mu‘ddh b. Diabal (it seems to 
presuppose the well-known tradition about the 
instructions of the Prophet to Mu‘adh, and could 
then be hardly earlier than the last third of the 
second century of the Aidjra); there are, finally, the 
alleged instructions of the caliph ‘Umar to Abia 
Misa on the administration of justice, which appear 
for the first time in Waki‘ (i, 70 ff.); these are cer- 
tainly not earlier than the third century of the 
hidjra (cf. Tyan, i, 106 ff.). Abii Burda’s reputation 
as a traditionist in his own right, with a respectable 
number of authorities from whom he was supposed 
to have heard traditions, had been established by 
the time of Abi Hatim al-R4zi, and it continued to 
grow, together with the number of authorities from 
whom he was alleged to have transmitted, until 
Ibn Hajar could ascribe to Ibn Sa‘d the statement 
that Abt Burda “was reliable and transmitted many 
traditions”, although Ibn Sa‘d said nothing of the 
sort. 

A son of Abii Burda, Bilal, became kad in Basra, 
and authentic, contemporary information on him is 
ample (cf., e.g., Waki‘, ii, 21 ff.; Pellat, Le milicu 
basrien, 288 f.). 
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AL-ASH‘ARI, ABU ’L-HASAN, ‘ALI B. IsMA‘IL, 
theologian, and founder of the school of orthodox 
theology which bears his name. He is said to have 
been born in 260/873-4 at Basra, and was ninth in 
descent from the Companion Abi Misa al-Ash‘ari. 
Little is known of his life. He was one of the best 
pupils of al-Djubb4’i, head of the Mu‘tazila in Basra, 
and might have succeeded him, had he not left the 
Mu‘tazila for the party ef the orthodox traditionists 
(ahl al-sunna), This change or conversion is placed 
in 300/912-3. In later life he moved to Baghdad, 
and died there in 324/935-6. 

The story of al-Ash‘ari’s conversion is told with 
many variations of detail. Three times during the 
month of Ramadan he is said to have seen Muham- 
mad in a vision, and to have been commanded to 
adhere to true Tradition. He regarded this vision 
as authoritative, and, since the traditionists disap- 
proved of rational argument (Aalém), he gave up 
this also. In the third vision, however, he was told 
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to adhere to true Tradition but not to abandon 
kalam, Whatever be the truth of this story, it is a 
succinct account of al-Ash‘ari’s position. He aban- 
doned the dogmatic theses of the Mu‘tazila for those 
of opponents like Ahmad b. Hanbal, whom he 
professed to follow; but he defended his new beliefs 
by the type of rational argument which the Mu‘tazila 
employed. 

The chief points on which he opposed the doctrines 
of the Mu‘tazila were: — 

(1) He held that God had eternal attributes such 
as knowledge, sight, speech, and that it was by 
these that He was knowing, seeing, speaking, 
whereas the Mu‘tazila said that God had no attributes 
distinct from His essence. 

(2) The Mu‘tazila said that Kur?dnic expressions, 
such as God’s hand and face, must be interpreted 
to mean “grace”, “essence” and so.on, Al-Ash‘ar, 
whilst agreeing that nothing corporeal was meant, 
held that they were real attributes whose precise 
nature was unknown. He took God’s sitting on the 
throne in a similar way. 

(3) Against the view of the Mu‘tazila that the 
Kur’4n was created, al-Ash‘ari maintained that it 
was God’s speech, an eternal attribute, and therefore 
uncreated. 

(4) In opposition to the view of the Mu‘tazila that 
God could not literally be seen, since that would 
imply that He is corporeal and limited, al-Ash‘ari 
held that the vision of God in the world to come 
is a reality, though we cannot understand the manner 
of it. 

(5) In contrast to the emphasis of the Mu‘tazila 
on the reality of choice in human activity, al- 
Ash‘ari insisted on God’s omnipotence; everything, 
good and evil, is willed by God, and He creates the 
acts of men by creating in men the power to‘do each 
act. (The doctrine of ‘acquisition’ or kasb [q.v.), 
which was in later times characteristic of the Ash‘a- 
tiyya, is commonly attributed to al-Ash‘ari himself, 
but, though he was familiar with the concept, he does 
not appear to have held the doctrine himself; cf. 
JRAS, 1943, 246 f.). 

(6) While the Mu‘tazila with their doctrine of 
al-manzila bayn al-manzilatayn held that any 
Muslim guilty of a serious sin was neither believer 
nor unbeliever, al-Ash‘arl insisted that he remained 
a believer, but was liable to punishment in the Fire. 

(7) Al-Ash‘ari maintained the reality of various 
eschatological features, the Basin, the Bridge, the 
Balance and intercession by Muhammad, which were 
denied or rationally interpreted by the Mu‘tazila, 

Al-Ash‘ari was not the first to try to apply halam 
or rational argument to the defence of orthodox 
doctrine ; among those who had made similar attempts 
earlier was al-Harith b. Asad al-Muhasibi. Al-Ash‘ari, 
however, seems to have been the first to do this in 
a way acceptable a large body of orthodox opinion. 
He had the advantage, too, of having an intimate 
and detailed knowledge of the views of the Mu‘tazila 
(as is shown by his descriptive work, Makdlai al- 
Islamiyyin, Istanbul, 1929; cf. R. Strothmann, in 
Islam, xix, 193-242). His many followers came to 
be known as the Ash‘ariyya {q.v.] or Asha‘ira, though 
they mostly deviated from him on some points, 

To a European reader his argumentation differs 
little at first sight from that of the ultra-con- 
servative followers of Ahmad b. Hanbal, since many 
of his proofs depend on the interpretation of Kur?4n 
and Tradition (cf. A. J. Wensinck, Muslim Creed, 
Cambridge, 1932, 91). This, however, was because 
his opponents also, including even the Mu‘tazila, 
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used proofs of this sort, and he was always arguing 
ad hominem. Yet when opponents would admit a 
purely rational premiss, al-Ash‘ari had no hesitation 
in using it to refute them. Once the permissibility 
of such arguments was established, at least for many 
theologians, it was possible for the Ash‘ariyya to 
develop this side of his method until in later centuries 
theology became thoroughly intellectualistic. This, 
however, was far removed from the temper of al- 
Ash‘ari_ himself. 
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(W. Montcomery Watt) 

aL-ASH‘ARI, ABU MUSA, IBn Kays, Com- 
panion of the Prophet and military leader. Bornp 
about 614 A.D., Aba Misa, a native of the Yemen, 
left South Arabia by sea with several of his brothers 
and members of his tribe (the Ash‘ar) and joined 
Muhammad at Khaybar at the time of the famous 
expedition against the Jews of that oasis (7/628) to 
swear allegiance to him (the information given in 
some sources [for example Ibn Hadjar, Tahdhib, ii, 
1265] according to which he was one of the emigrants 
who went to Abyssinia, is therefore most unlikely 
to be authentic; Ibn ‘Abd al-Barr, Isti‘ab, Haydar- 
4bad 1318, 392, no. 1622; 678-79, no. 678). In 
8/630 ine took part in the battle of Hunayn (al- 
Tabari, i, 1667); in 10/631-2 he was sent to the 
Yemen with Mu‘adh b. Djabal to spread Islam there 
and was one of the lieutenants of Muhammad and 
then of Aba Bakr in that region. ‘Umar appointed 
him, governor of Basra when he recalled al-Mughira 
b. Shu‘ba f[q.v.] from that post in 17/638 (al-Tabari, 
i, 2529; see also 2388). At the request of the inhabi- 
tants of Kifa, ‘Umar appointed him governor of 
that town in 22/642-3, but after retaining him in the 
office for a few months, until the reappointment of 
al-Mughira (al-Tabari, i, 2678 f.), he sent him back 
to Basra. 

As governor of Basra, Abii Miis4 organised and 
carried out the occupation of Khizistan (17-21/ 
638-42), of which he must be considered the con- 
queror (Caetani, Annali, 16 A.H., para. 261). The 
capital Sik al-Ahwaz (or simply al-Ahw4z) fell into 
his hands as early as 17/638, but the campaign 
continued and offered many difficulties, for the 
numerous well fortified towns of the region had to 
be subdued one after the other, some of them having 
to be retaken after 21/642, the date of the fall of the 
second capital of Khizistan, Tustar (= Shustar or 
Shushtar). Abi Misa also took part in the conquest 
of Mesopotamia (end of 18-20/639-41), uniting his 
forces with those of ‘Iy4d b. Ghanm, and in the 
campaign on the Iranian plateau, where he is 
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mentioned as being present at the battle of Niha- 
wand; the occupation of several towns is ascribed to 
him (al-Dinawar, Kumm, Kash4n, etc.). 

In 23/643-4, in a bloody but indecisive battle, he 
defeated numerous Kurdish tribes which had gathered 
with hostile intentions at Bayridh (in the province of 
al-Ahwaz) and had attracted many of the inhabitants 
of the territory to their ranks; he laid siege to the 
town, where the survivors of the insurgents had 
found shelter, and took it after having subdued 
the rest of the country. It was on account of the 
distribution of the booty taken on this occasion that 
an accusation was made to the Caliph against him, 
to whom he had to justify his conduct (al-Tabari, i, 
2708-13). After this success, he advanced into Fars 
fend of 23/644) and, in several expeditions, gave 
support to ‘Uthman b. Abi? 1-‘As, who had begun 
the conquest of this province from Bahrayn and 
‘Uman (al-Baladhuri, Futuk, 387). - ~ 

There is an episode showing that discontent 
against Abi Misa was already threatening in 
26/646-7 (al-Tabari, i, 2829, where a movement of 
insubordination amongst his troops is reported under 
the year 29, which in fact took place in 26: Caetani, 
Annali, 26 A.H. para. 38). But the most serious 
protest against the abuses committed by him was 
brought to Medina by a delegation of Basrans in 
29/649-50 (al-Tabari, i, 2830), whereupon the Caliph 
‘Uthm4n decided to replace him at Basra by ‘Abd 
Allah b. ‘Amir, However Abii Misa had won the 
respect of the inhabitants of Kifa to such an extent, 
that they demanded his reappointment, when they 
drove out the governor Sa‘id b. al-‘As in 34/654-5, 
(al-Tabari, i, 2930; al-Aghani!, xi, 31), and he was 
governor of the town at the time of ‘Uthm4an’s 
assassination. Upon the election of ‘Ali, Abii Misa 
took the oath of allegiance to him in the name of 
the Kifans (al-Tabari, i, 3089; al-Mas‘idi, Murtdi, 
296 etc.), retaining his office, when the other 
governors of ‘Uthm4n were dismissed (al-Ya‘kibi, ii, 
208); but when war broke out between ‘Ali and 
‘A?isha, Talha and al-Zubayr, he called on his 
subjects to remain neutral (al-Tabari, i, 3139; al- 
Dinawari, 153 ff., etc.), and, inspite of pressure, did 
not relinquish this attitude; as a result the partisans 
of ‘Ali expelled him from the town at the first 
opportunity (al-Tabari, i, 3145-9, 3152-4) and the 
Caliph wrote him a letter of dismissal couched in the 
severest terms (al-Tabari, i, 3173; al-Mas‘adi, 
Muridj, iv, 308; cf. al-Ya‘kabi, ii, 220); yet a 
few months later he granted him aman (Nasr b. 
Muzahim al-Minkari, Wak‘at Siffin, ed. ‘Abd al- 
Salam Muhammad Haran, Cairo 1365, §72; al-Tabari, 
i, 3333). 

Abi Miisa was one of the two arbitrators appointed 
at Siffin in 37/657 to settle the dispute between ‘Ali 
and Mu‘4wiya and more exactly the arbitrator 
nominated to represent ‘Ali, whose supporters had 
obliged him to choose someone neutral, so certain 
were they that the decision would be in their favour 
‘for the details of the arbitration, see ‘ALI B. ABI 
TAris). After the meeting at Adhruh, Abi Misa 
withdrew to Mecca, but when Mu‘awiya sent Busr 
b. Abi Artat to occupy the holy cities (40/660), he 
was afraid of his vengeance, for at Adhruh he had 
opposed his election to the Caliphate, and according 
to some sources, he took to flight; Busr reassured 
him (see Caetani, Annali, 40 A.H., para. 8, note 3 
for the different versions of this episode). After that 
Abi Mis4 took no further part in politics, as is 
shown by the uncertainty of the date of his death 
(41, 42, 50, 52, 53; 42 is the most probable date). 
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aLt-ASH‘ARI, ABO MOSA — aL-ASH‘ATH 





Aba Misa was very highly thought of for his 
recitation of the Kur?4n and the prayers, for he had 
a pleasant voice (Ibn Sa‘d, Tabakat, ii/2, 106), but 
above all his name continues to be connected with 
kur’anic studies, for he established a mushaf which 
locally outlived the composition of the vulgate of 
“Uthm4n (see Ch. Pellat, Milieu basrien, 73 ff.). 
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jians of early Islam, and all the collections of 
biographies of early personalities speak of Abi 

Masa (the main ones have been indicated in the 

body of this article). Numerous quotations are to 

be found in Caetani, Chronouraphia islamica, 42 

A.H., 479; idem: Annali, Indices and vols. vii-x, 

passim; Ibn Abi ’l-Hadid, Shark Nahdj al-Balagha, 

Cairo 1329, iii, 287-9, 291, 293 f., iv, 199 f., 237 f. 

On the conquest of Khizistan: Welltausen, J., 

Skizzen und Vorarbeiten, vi, Berlin 1899, 94-113. 

(L. VeccraA VAGLIER1) 

ASH‘ARIYYA, a theological school, the 
followers of Abu ’l-Hasan al-Ash‘arl [q.v.], sometimes 
also called AshA‘ira. (The history of the school has 
been little studied, and some of the statements in 
this article must be regarded as provisional). 

External history. During the last two decades 
of his life al-Ash‘ari attracted a number of disciples, 
and thus a school was founded. The doctrinal 
position of the new school was open to attack from 
several quarters. Apart from members of the 
Mu‘tazila, certain groups of orthodox theologians 
attacked them. To the Hanbalis [q.v.} their use of 
rational arguments was an objectionable innovation. 
On the other hand, to the Maturidiyya {q.v.], who 
also were defending orthodoxy by rational methods, 
some of their positions seemed too conservative (cf. 
the criticisms made by an early member of that 
school in Sharh al-Fikh al-Akbar ascribed to al- 
Maturidi). Despite such opposition the Ash‘ariyya 
apparently became the dominant school in the 
Arabic-speaking parts of the ‘AbbAsid caliphate (and 
perhaps also in Khurdsan). In general they were in 
alliance with the legal school of al-Shafi‘i (though 
al-Ash‘ari’s own school of religious law is not clear), 


while their rivals, the Maturidiyya, were almost . 


invariably Hanafis. Towards the middle of the ; 
5th/r1th century, the Ash‘ariyya were persecuted | 


by the Buwayhid sultans, who favoured a combinat- 
ion of the views of the Mu‘tazila and Shi‘a. But 
with the coming of the Saldjiks the tables were 
turned, and the Ash‘ariyya received official support, 
especially from the great waziy Nizam al-Mulk. In 
return they gave intellectual support to the caliphate 
against the Fatimids of Cairo. From this time on, 
until perhaps the beginning of the 8th/14th century, 
the teaching of the Ash‘ariyya was almost identical 
with orthodoxy, and in a sense it has remained so 
until the present time. The Hanbali reaction centring 
in Ibn Taymiyya (d. 728/1327) was of limited in- 
fluence. From about the time of the shaykh al- 
Sanisi (d. 895/1490), however, though al-Ash‘ari and 
the great names of his school were honoured and 
accepted, the leading theologians no longer regarded 
themselves as belonging to the Ash‘ariyya, and were 
in fact eclectic, 

Important members of the Ash‘ariyya 
(see the individual articles): al-Bakillani (d. 403/ 
tor3), Ibn Firak (Aba Bakr Muhammad b. al- 
Hasan) (d. 406/1015-6), al-Isfara°ini (d. 418/1027-8), 
al-Baghdadi (‘Abd al-Kahir b. Tahir) (d. 429/1037-8), 
al-Sumnani (d. 444/1052), al-Djuwayni Imam al- 
Haramayn (d. 478/1085-6), al-Ghazali (Abi- Hamid 
Muhammad) (d. 505/1111), Muhammad b. Tamart 


(d.c. 525/1030), al-Shahrastani (d. 548/1153), Fakhr 
al-Din al-Razi (d. 606/1210), al-Idji (d. 756/1355), 
al-Djurdjani (d. 816/1413). 

Internal evolution. Little is known about the 
views of the Ash‘ariyya in the half-century: after 
the founder’s death. Al-Bakillani is the first person 
whose work is extant and accessible, and by his time 
it is noteworthy that the Ash‘ariyya are making 
use of certain conceptions of the Mu‘tazila (notably 
Abi Hashim’s doctrine of the hal), and have perhaps 
been influenced by the criticisms of the Maturidiyya. 
One point on which the school was beginning to 
differ from al-Ash‘ari himself was in the inter- 
pretation of the corporeal terms applied to God, 
such as hands, face and sitting on the throne, Al- 
Ash‘ari had said these were to be taken neither 
literally nor metaphorically but 5:-la kayf, “without 
asking how’; but al-Baghdadi and al-Djuwayni 
interpreted “‘hand” metaphorically as ‘power’, and 
“face” as “essence” or “existence”; and the attitude 
of most of the later Ash‘ariyya was similar (cf. 
Montgomery Watt, Some Muslim Discussions of 
Anthropomorphism, in Transactions of the Glasgow 
University Oriental Society, xiii, 1-10), Again, while 
al-Ash‘ar! had insisted that man’s acquiring (kasb) 
of acts was created, thus emphasizing God’s omni- 
potence at the expense of man’s responsibility, al- 
Djuwayni was able to put forward the view that the 
doctrine of the Ash‘ariyya was a via media. 

Towards the middle of the 5th/rrth century there 
was a change in method. Ibn Khaldin (tr. de Slane, 
iii, 61) speaks of al-Ghazali as the first of the 
“moderns’’, doubtless because of his enthusiasm for 
the Aristotelian syllogism, but there are already in 
al-Djuwayni traces of methodological advance (cf. 
Gardet and Anawati, op. cit. infra, 73). It was al- 
Ghazali, however, who steeped himself in the doc- 
trines of Ibn Sind and others of the philosophers 
until he could attack them on their own ground 
with devastating success. Little more was heard of 
the philosophers, but from this time onward their 
Aristotelian logic and much of their Neoplatonic 
metaphysics was incorporated in the teaching of the 
Ash‘ariyya. This teaching rapidly became intel- 
lectualised in a bad sense. sometimes even views of 
doubtful orthodoxy were taken over, and the 
philosophical prolegomena occupied more space and 
attention than the strictly theological doctrines 
(notably in al-Idji and his commentator al-Djur- 
djani). In the end the school may be said to disappear 
in a blaze of philosophy. 

Bibliography: (see also bibliographies for 
al-Ash‘ar! and individual members of the school): 
Ibn SAsakir, Tabyin Kadhib al-Muftari, Damascus 
1347, (for trs. by McCarthy and Mehren v.. art. 
al-Ash‘ari); M. Schreiner, Zur Geschichte des 
As‘aritentums, in Actes du 8° Congr. des Orient., 
i A, 79 ff.; Carra de Vaux, Les Penseurs de I’ Islam, 
Paris 1923, iv, 133-94; L. Gardet and M. M. 
Anawati, Introduction @ la Théologie Musulmane, 
Paris 1948, esp. 52-76. 

(W. MontGoMEeRY Watt} 

AL-ASH‘ATH, Asv MuwamMMap Ma‘pIkaRIB B. 
Kays. s. Ma‘pixaris, of the clan of al-Harith b. 
Mu‘awiya, a chief of Kinda in Hadramawt. The 
nickname, by which he is most commonly known, 
means “with unkempt or dishevelled hair’; he is 
also called, but less frequently, al-Ashadjdj, ‘‘the 
scar-faced”, and ‘Urf al-Ndr, said to be a South- 
Arabian term for “traitor”. In earlier life he led an 
expedition against the tribe of Murad, who had 
murdered his father, but was taken prisoner and 
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had to pay 3000 camels for his ransom. In 10/631 
he was leader of the delegation (wafd) which offered 
the submission of a section of Kinda to the Prophet 
at al-Madina. It was arranged that his sister Kayla 
should be married to Muhammad, but he died before 
she arrived in al-Madina. After Muhammad’s death 
(11/632) al-Ash‘ath rose in revolt with his clan and 
was besieged by Muslim troops in the castle of al- 
Nudjayr; according to the legend he surrendered the 
castle on condition of immunity for himself and nine 
others, but omitted to include his own name in 
the document of surrender, and barely escaped 
execution. He was, however, sent to al-Madina, 
where Abi Bakr not only pardoned him but married 
him to his own sister Umm Farwa or Kurayba 
(according to other reports this marriage had taken 
place already at the time of the delegation to 
Muhammad). He took part in the wars in Syria and 
lost the sight of an eye at the battle of the Yarmik; 
he and his tribesmen were sent thereafter by Abi 
‘Ubayda to join Sa‘d b. Abi Wakk4s at KAadisiyya, 
and he commanded one of the Arab forces which 
occupied northern ‘Irak. He settled in Kifa as chief 
of the Kindite sector, and appears to have taken part 
in the expedition to Adharbaydjan in 26/646-7. At 
the battle of Siffin he played a leading part both in 
the fighting and in the negotiations, and is represented 
as having forced ‘Ali to accept the principle of 
arbitration and to agree to the selection of Abi 
Misa on the ‘Iraki side (see SaLI B. ABI TALIB). 
Pro-Shi‘ite tradition accordingly represents him and 
his whole house as inveterate traitors. He died in 
Kifa during the government of al-Hasan b. ‘Ali 
(40/661), to whom one of his daughters was married. 
For his descendants see IBN AL-ASH‘ATH. 
Bibliography: L. Caetani, Chronographia Isla- 
mica, A.H. 40, § 29; Ibn Sa“d, vi, 13-14; Muhammad 
b. Habib, al-Muhabbar, index; Nasr b. Muzahim, 
Wak‘at Siffin (Cairo 1365), passim; general histories 
of the Caliphate. (H. RECKENDORF *) 
aL-ASHDAK [see ‘amr B. Sa‘iD}. 
(aL)-ASHDJA‘S B. ‘AMR art-SULAMI, Abu 
-Walid, Arab poet of the end of the 2nd/8th 
century. An orphan, he settled at an early age at 
Basra with his mother, and, when he showed signs 
of talent, the Kaysites of the town who, since the 
death of Bashshar b. Burd (a mawild of the Bani 
“Ukayl) had not possessed any poet of eminence, 
adopted him and fabricated for him a Kaysite 
genealogy. His formative period at an end, he went 
to al-Rakka to Dja‘far b. Yahya al-Barmaki, who 
presented him to al-Rashid, and, from then on, he 
became the panegyrist of the caliph and his entourage 
(Barmakids, al- Kasim b. al-Rashid, al-Amin, al-Fadl. 
b. al-Rabi‘, Muhammad b. Mansir b. Ziyad and 
others). The greater part of his surviving work consists 
of panegyrics which were assured of the widest possible 
circulation through the agency of the Kaysites of 
Basra; there are also a few funeral orations, notably 
for al-Rashid and al-Ashdja‘s own brother Ahmad, 
who was also a poet, but confined himself to erotic 
poetry (on him, see Sili, Awrak, 137-43). 
Bibliography: Sili, K. al-Awrak, ed. by 
J. H. Dunne, Cairo 1934, i, 74-137, which repro- 
duces an important part of the poet’s work; 
Djahiz, Bayan, ed. by Sandibi, iii, 194-5; Ibn 
al-Mu‘tazz, Tabakdt, GMS, N.S. xiii, 117-9; Abi 
Tanimam, Hamdsa, index; Ibn Kutayba, Shi‘r, 
562-5; Aghani, xvii, 30-51; Marzubani, Muwash- 
shah, 295; Ta’rikk Baghdad, vii, 45; Ibn ‘Asakir, 
iti, 59-63; Rifa%, ‘Asr al-Ma?min, ii, 419-22; 
Brockelmann, S$ I, 119. (Cu. PELLAT) 


‘ASHIK, an Arabic word meaning lover, fre- 
quently in the mystical sense. Among the Anatolian 
and Adharbaydjant Turks, from the late 9th/15th or 
toth/16th century, it is used of a class of wandering 
poet-minstrels, who sang and recited at public 
gatherings. Their repertoire included religious and 
erotic songs, elegies and heroic narratives, At first 
they followed the syllabic prosody of the popular 
poets, but later were subjected to Persian influence, 
both directly and through the Persian-influenced 
Turkish Sifi poets. Képriilii has argued that they 
represent a social element distinct alike from the 
popular poets, the court poets, and the madrasa or 
convent-educated religious poets, and are the 
successors of the earlier Turkish bards known as 
ozan (q.v.]. They are especially numerous in the 17th 
century, when we find them among the dervish orders, 
the Janissaries, and other branches of the armed 
forces. The most famous among them are Gewheri 
and ‘Ashik ‘Omer. 

Bibliography: K6priliizade Mehnied Fu’ad 

{= M. F. Kopriilii], Térvk Sazsairlerine ait metinler 
ve tetkikler, i-v, Istanbul 1929-30; idem, Tiirk 
Edebiyatinda ilk Mutasawwiflar, Istanbul 1918, 
390-2; M. K. Képriilii, Tiivk Sazsairleri antolojist, 
i-ii, Istanbul 1939-40; numerous other writings 
by M. F. K@priilii on this subject will be found 
listed in Fuad Képriilii Armagant, Istanbul 1953, 
xxvii-l. For an account of the impression inade on 
a young Turk in the rgth century by the ‘ashik 
poets, see the autobiography of Ziya Pasha, 
translated in Gibb, Ottoman Poetry, v, 46, 51-2. 
A contest between ‘ashiks in Mughla is described 
by H. J. van Lennep, Travels in little-known parts 
of Asia Minor, t, New York 1870, 253-4. See 
further H. Ritter, Orientalia, i, Istanbuler Mit- 
tetlungen, i, Istanbul 1933, 3 ff. (Der Sadngerwett- 
streit). (B. Lewis) 

‘ASHIK, MuyammMap B, SUTHMAN B. BAyezip, 
Turkish cosinographer, born about 964/1555 in 
Trebizond, the son of a teacher at the Koran ele- 
mentary school of the Khatiniyya mosque. At the 
age of 20, he left his native town to see the world. 
The geographical part of his writings (mentioned 
below), contains references to his travels covering 
Anatolia and Rumelia. He did, for instance, take 
part in ‘Uthmin Pasha’s (died 993/1585) campaign 
in the Caucasus and southern Russia in the years 
989-992/1581-1584. After 994/1585, the spent several 
years in Salonica, whence he participated—in 
1002-1003/1593-1594—in Kodja Sinan Pasha’s (died 
1004/1596) Hungarian campaign. In 1005/1596, he 
settled in Damascus, where he completed the writiug 
of his cosmographic work in Ramadan 1006/April-May 
1598. The date of his death is not known. 

Muhammad ‘Ashik’s work, Manazir al-‘awdlim is 
composed of two parts. Part I begins with the 
creation of the world and describes the ‘upper’ world, 
and something of the ‘lower’, i.e. the stars, paradise 
and its inhabitants, and hell and its inhabitants. 
Part II treats the ‘lower’ world in 18 chapters. 
Chapters I to 12 are strictly geographical, and 13 to 
18 are of a more general nature. In a final chapter, 
he speaks of the duration and the end of the world. 
The work is a vast compilation of the reports of 
the older Arabic and Persian cosmographers, geo- 
gcaphers and natural scientists. It is clearly arranged 
under headings and written in Turkish, giving 
precise references to the source in every case. In the 
geographical part, he mentions in addition—again 
with references—what the personal view of each 
author on individual objects was. There are consi- 
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<derable additions to the purely traditional geo- 
graphical material where Rumelia and Hungary 
are concerned. Chapter 12, which treats the towns, 
is the most important one. The material is arranged 
according to the Ptolemean climates (akdlim-1 
kakikiyya), and within these, according. to the 
districts (akdlim-i ‘urfiyya) of Abu ’l-Fid&4?, Later 
writers on geography, such as Katib Celebi (Hadjdji 
Khalifa) and Aba Bakr b. Bahram frequently based 
their writings on Muhammad ‘Ashik, sometimes 
copying parts of his Mandézir al-‘awélim verbatim, 
without, however, his clear references. 
Bibliography : Franz Babinger, Die Geschichts- 

Schreiber der Osmanen und thre Werke, Leipzig 

1927, p. 138 f.; Franz Taeschner, Ankara nach 

Mehmed Ashik in Zeki-Velidi Togan Armagani, 

Istanbul, 1957, 147-156. An edition, with trans- 

lation, of that part of the Mandzir dealing with 

Rumelia is being prepared by R. F. Kreutel. 

(Fr. TAESCHNER) 

‘ASHIK CELEBI, Pir Muhammad b. ‘Ali b. 
Zayn al-‘Abidin b. Muhammad Natta‘ (‘Ashik is his 
takhallus), Ottoman man of letters, born at Prizren 
in 926/1520, his father then being kadi of Uskiib, 
died at Uskiib in Sha‘ban 979/Jan. 1572. He came 
of a family of sayyids, originally from Baghdad, 
his great-grandfather having come to Bursa in the 
time of Bayezid I. His childhood was spent in 
Rumeli, but after studying in Istanbul (where his 
teachers included Abu ’l-Su‘id) he settled at Bursa 
and became mutawalli of the wakfs of Emir Sultan, 
a post hereditary in his family. Dismissed in 953/1546, 
he returned to Istanbul and spent four years there 
as a katib. He then became a kadi, and spent the 
rest of his life, except for a brief period in ‘Ala?iyya, 
in a succession of towns in Rumeli. In 976/1568-9, 
tired of repeated changes, he applied in vain for the 
post of nakib al-ashraf which his great-grandfather 
and grandfather had held. However, through the 
favour of the Grand Vezir Sokollu, to whom he had 
presented his dhayl to the Shaka’sk, he was appointed 
kadi of Uskiib for life, but died there shortly after- 
wards. His tomb was seen by Ewliya (Seyahatname 
v, 560). 

His most important work is his book of Bio- 
gtaphies of the Poets, entitled Masha‘tr al-Shu‘ara’, 
presented to Selim II in 976. In order of time it is 
the fourth Ottoman tadhkkirva and contains over 400 
entries. Whereas for the early period ‘Ashik adds 
nothing to the information given by his predecessors 
(Sehi, Latifi, ‘Ahdi), his work is of the first import- 
ance for the poets of the XVIth century, many of 
whom were personally known to him. MSS are 
fairly numerous, but the British Museum’s exemplar 
Or. 6434, dated 977, deserves mention. 

His other works are a Diwan (Hadjdji Khalifa 
ed. Fliigel No. 5536) a Shehrengiz for Bursa (ibid. 
No. 7697), a Sigetuar-name in verse (Babinger p. 68f.), 
a translation of Tashképriizade’s al-Shaka ik al- 
Nu‘maniyya, and a dhayl in Arabic to the same 
work, ‘Ati attributes to him a Madjms‘a-i Sukuk. 
He also translated a number of works into Turkish 
(cf. H. Kh. Nos. 2366, 6558 and 7303 [but not 4772 
as stated in EJ']); his translation of Kemal Pasha- 
zade’s Sharh-t hadith-t arba‘in has been printed 
(Istanbul 1316; cf. A. Karahan Islam-Térk Edebi- 
vatinda Kirk Hadis, Istanbul 1954, pp. 175-8). 

Bibliography: For his exhaustive article in 

IA (s.v.), on which the above is based, M. Fuad 

K6priilii has used the primary sources, ‘Ashik’s 

Masha‘ir al-Shu‘ard? and ‘Ata’i’s dhayl to the 

Shaka%tk (Hada@ik al-Hak@ik, Istanbul 1268, 
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Pp. 161-5). This article gives a detailed biography, 
a complete list of ‘A.’s works, and references to 
the secondary sources which it supersedes. A list 
of the poets recorded in ‘A.’s tadhkira and speci- 
mens of his poems are given by S. Niizhet in 
Tirk Sairlert I, pp. 117-121. A satirical poem by 
‘A, is quoted by ‘AtaI (p. 153). There is a copy 
of his diwaén in Istanbul (Ist. Kit. Tiirkge Yasma 
Divanlar Katalogu [1947] I p. 157 f.). 
(V. L. MENAGE) 
‘ASHIK PASHA, ‘ALA? aL-Din SALI (670/1272- 
733/1333). Turkish poet and mystic. The little which 
is known about his life is half legendary. Husayn 
Husam al-Din, the only author who gives detailed 
information about his life and his family, does not 
mention his sources (Amasya Tarikhi I, 1327, II, 
1332, III, 1927, IV, 1928). ‘Ashf{k Pasha was the son 
of Baba Mukhlis, whose father the shaykh Baba 
Ilyas migrated from -Khuradsan to Anatolia and 
founded the Baba’i sect. A disciple of his, Baba Ishak, 
was the organiser of the famous 13th century religious 
revolt in Anatolia. ‘Ashik Pasha, educated at 
Kirshehir [q.v.], then an important cultural centre, 
had a chequered political career, was sent a5 an 
envoy to Egypt and died at Kirshehir in 733/1333, 
where his tomb sanctuary, of remarkable architec- 
tural interest, has been a place of pilgrimage for 
centuries. A devout shaykh, he seems to have been 
a rich and influential man. One of his sons, Elw4n 
Celebi, was a poet of some distinction and his great- 
grandson is the famous 15th century chronicler 
‘Ashik Pasha-ZAde (q.v.]. ‘Ashik Pasha’s main work 
is the Gharibnadme (630/1330) sometimes wrongly 
called Diwan-i ‘Ashik Pasha or Ma‘arijname. This 
is a mystic-didactic mathnawi of more than 11.000 
couplets in ramal. The work begins with a preface 
in Persian and a long panegyrical introduction, and 
is systematically divided into ten chapters (bad) 
and each chapter into ten discourses (dastan). Each 
chapter treats of a subject in relation to its number 
(i.e. Chapter Four—The Four Elements, Chapter 
Five—The Five Senses, Chapter Seven—The Seven 
Planets, etc.). The whole can be described as a 
collection of moral precepts and_ exhortations 
illustrated by quotations from the Kur’4n and the 
Hadith and followed by relevant anecdotes. The 
influence of Mawlan4 Djalal al-Din’s great Mathnawt 
is apparent in the Gharibname as in most contempo- 
rary mystic works. But ‘Ashik Pasha’s poetry is 
plain and merely didactic and lacks the lyrical élan 
of both Mawlana and Yinus Emre. The Gharibnaéme 
represents on the whole Sunni Islam and the question 
how far the heterodox tendencies which were very 
active at the time in Central Anatolia find an echo 
in it has not yet been sufficiently studied. The 
language of the Gharibname offers interesting 
philological material for the study of old Ottoman, 
since it was written at a period when Turkish was 
struggling with Arabic and Persian to secure jts 
place as a written language in Anatolia, and ‘Ashik 
Pasha’s conscious contribution towards this is not 
unimportant. But his handling of the ‘aréd is less 
secure and skilful than that of his contemporaries 
Giilshehri and Dehhani. The numerous copies of 
the Gharibname witness its great popularity as one 
of the main mystic-religious works in Turkish. It 
has not yet been edited. Among dated copies the 
oldest are: Berlin No 259 (840h), Paris No 313 
A.F. (848h.), Vatican Turkish 148 (854 h.), Casa- 
natense No 2054 (861 h.), Bayezid No 3633 (861 h.), 
Laleli No 1752 (882 h.). Apart from the Gharibnéme 
we have from ‘Ashik Pasha a number of poems, 
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mostly hymns (sléhis), preserved in certain Gharib- 
name MSS, or other codices. In recent years some 
minor works by ‘Ashik Pasha or attributed to him 
have come to light. The most important is the 
Fakrname. This is a short mathnawi (160 couplets) 
in praise of mystic poverty, and is developed, like 
the Gharibname but on a smaller scale, upon quo- 
tations from the Kur?4n and the Hadith. The com- 
mentary on the well-known hadith ‘‘Poverty is my 
prides introduces the subject. It has been published 
in facsimile and edited in transcription (v. Biblio- 
graphy). 

Bibltography: Tashképrii-zade, al-Shakaik 
al-Nu‘maniyya (trans. O. Rescher, 2);.Hammer- 
Purgstall, Gesch. d. Osm. Dichtkunst, i, 54 ff.; 
Gibb, Ottoman Poetry, i, 176 ff.; Sadeddin Niizhet 
Ergun, Tiirk Sairleri, i, 129 ff.; I.A., s.v. (by 
M. Fuad K6priilii); Fr. Babinger, ASyq PaSas 
Ghartb-ndme, MSOS, xxxi, 91 ff.; C. Brockelmann, 
Die Sprache ASyqpaSas und Ahmedis, ZDMG, 
Ixxxiii, 1 ff.; E. Rossi, Studi su manoscritts del 
Garibndme di AStq Pasa nelle biblioteche a’ Italia, 
RSO, xxix, 108 ff.; Agah Sirr1 Levend, Asik 
Pasa‘nin Bilinmiyen iki Mesnevisi Fakr-name ve 
Vasf--+ Hal, Tiirk Dili Arastirmalann Ytlhgs 
Belleten 1953, 181 ff.; E. Jemma, Il Fagrnadme 
(«Libro della Poverta») di ASiqg PaSa, RSO, xxix, 
21o ff. (Fanir tz) 
‘ASHIK-PASHA-ZADE, great-grandson of the 

poet ‘Ashik Pasha, his actual name was Dervish 
Ahmad b. Shaykh Yahyd4 b. Shaykh Salman b. 
‘Ashik Pasha (makhlas ‘Ashiki), one of the oldest 
Ottoman historians. He was born in 803/1400, 
probably in Elvan Celebi near Amasya, and died 
some time after 889/1484. His historical work 
({Tawarikh-i dl-i ‘Uthmdn) has been edited three 
times; by ‘All Bey, Istanbul 1332, by Friedrich 
Giese (Die altosmanische Chrontk des ‘ASikpaSazade), 
Leipzig 1929 and by (Ciftsioglu N. Atsiz in Osmanlt 
Tarihleri, i, Istanbul 1949. In addition to these, 
and to the manuscripts enumerated by Babinger 
(see below), mention must be made of the manuscript 
in the Riwdk al-Atrak of al-Azhar in Cairo, Ta’rikh 
No. 3732 (completed in 1021/1612), a copy of which 
is in my possession (No. 140 of my collection). 

Bibltography: Franz Babinger, Die Ge- 
schichtsschreiber der Osmanen und thre Werke, 
Leipzig 1927, 35-38; ibid., Wann starb ‘ASyq- 
pagsazade? in MOG, ii, 315-318; Paul Wittek, 
Zum Quellenproblem der daltesten osmanischen 
Chroniken in MOG, i, 77-150; ibid., Neues zu 
‘ASikpasasdde in MOG, ii, 147-164; also by the 
Same author, Die altosmanische Chrontk des 
“Asikpasazade in OLZ, 1931, 697-708 (a criticism 
of the edition by Giese); Fr. Giese, Zum ‘ASik- 
pasazdde-Problem, in OLZ, 1932, 7-18 (a reply to 
Wittek’s criticism), ibid., Die verschiedenen 
Textrezensionen des ‘AStkpaSazadde bei seinen 
Nachfolgern und Ausschreibern (Abh. d. Pr. AW 
1936, Phil.-hist. Kl, No. 4, 1-50); Joachim Kiss- 
ling, Die Sprache des ‘ASikpagasade; M. Fuad 
Kopriilii, Ask PaSa-zdéde, in IA, i, 706-709. 

(FR. TAESCHNER) 

ASHIR, an old fortified town in North Africa 
situated 100 km. SSW of Algiers in the Titeri 
mountains, makes its appearance in history during 
the first half of the 4th/1oth century. It bvlonged 
to the country occupied by the Sanhadja on the 
western borders of their territory. The founding 
of the town by Ziri b. Manad, chief of the main 
tribe of the Sanh4dja, is an episode in the struggle 
which brought these Berber highlanders, the sup- 
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porters of the Fatimids of Ifrikiya, into conflict 
with the Zanata of the plains of Oran, adherents 
of the party of the Umayyads of Cordova. 

As a reward for services rendered to the Fatimids, 
especially during the terrible revolt of Abia Yazid, 
“The Man with the donkey” (q.v.], in 324/935 Ziri 


obtained permission from the. Fatimid Caliph al- 


K&im to found a town, which to a certain extent 
gave this tribal chief the prestige and autonomy of 
a sovereign. However it should be noted that it is to 
Ziri’s son Bulukkin that al-Bakri and Ibn al-Athir 
attribute the founding of the fortified town of Ashir, 
which the former dates from 364/974 and the latter 
from 367/977. 

The new city was artificially populated by elements 
brought from Tobna, Msila and Hamza (now 
Bouira), and later from Tlemcen, which had served 
as a gathering place for the Zandta, Palaces, -cara- 
vanserais and baths were erected there. Bulukkin, 
after being invested by the Fatimid al-Mu‘izz, who 
quitted the government of Ifrikiya for Cairo (363/ 
973), left Ashir and repaired to al-Kayrawan; this 
exodus, however, took place in stages, the chief’s 
family remaining at Ashir. 

The protection of this frontier region of the Zirid 
kingdom was entrusted to the Bani Hammad 
(b Bulukkin), and Ashir was incorporated into their 
territory, when their secession was recognised by the 
arrangement of 408/1017. Possession of Ashir, the 
town of the Bani Hammad, was moreover, disputed 
by members of the family. It was taken by Yisuf 
the son of Hamm§ad just after 440/1048 and com- 
pletely pillaged by his troops. In 468/1076 it was 
besieged and occupied by the Zanata, being sub- 
sequently retaken by the Bana Hammad. In 495/1101 
the Almoravid governor of Tlemcen, Tashfin b. 
Tindmer, took and destroyed it. Resurrected once 
more from its ruins by its Hammadi masters, it 
fell into the power of Ghazi the SanhAdji, ally of 
the Bani Ghaniya, (about 580/1184). After this 
date the name of Ashir disappears from history. 

The uncertainty which surrounds the founding of 
Ashir and its attribution to either Ziri or Bulukkin 
is to some extent illustrated on the actual site, for 
anybody wishing to study what has survived. 

The same region of the Titeri, which dominates 
from afar the high plains of Southern Algeria, 
retains traces of three inhabited places, rather 
different in appearance, but all three showing the 
characteristics of Muslim origin. 

1. One of them, called Manzah Bint al-Sultan, is 
a fortified enclosure crowning a rocky eminence 
276 metres in length, surrounded by deep ravines, 
jutting out in a northerly direction from the Kaf 
Lakhdar range. A  building—a guard-house or 
storehouse—stood near the centre. A large cistern 
was intended to assure the temporary food supply 
of the small garrison holding the position. 

2. On the slopes falling away from the same range 
towards the South, there stretches a rectangular 
enclosure, part of the perimeter of which was 
encircled by a rampart two metres thick. Inside it, 
walls appear to mark off terraces at different levels; 
but no other building is visible there. A spring called 
‘Ayn Yashir flows along a ravine which borders on 
the enclosure. According to Rodet, the name Yashir 
is used to denote the enclosure itself. 

Outside this enclosure, recent excavations by 
M. L. Golvin have revealed the existence of a castle 
built of stone, the plan of which is remarkably 
symmetrical. A projecting porch in the middie of 
the south fagade gives access to an entrance-hall 
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closed at the far end by a wall. Two side passages 
connect this entrance-hall with the rest of the 
building. This entrance shows a clear similarity to 
that of the Fatimid palace of al-Ka?im recently 
excavated at Mahdiyya (see M. S. Zbiss, in JA, 
1956, 79-93)- 

3. The site of another fortified town faces Yashir 
and the castle, from which it is separated by a 
distance of two and a half km. and a valley. This 
is Benia (Banya), which covers an area sloping 
down towards the north of Kaf Tsemsal. Near the 
bottom of the slope, the rampart crowns the 
escarpment which borders the valley and a con- 
tinuation of it extends towards the Kaf, against 
which the town rested. At the foot of this rocky 
eminence there used to be a dungeou. Three gates 
are set in the rampart. The ground is covered by 
numerous ruins. Of these the most easily identifiable 
is the mosque. The prayer chamber, which is 
preceeded by the courtyard, had seven naves and 
four bays. Several copious springs discharge them- 
selves in the town. 

It is possible to regard these three sites in the same 
region as marking three phases in the history of the 
Zirid Sanhadja, and to see in thei three successive 
foundations. Manzah Bint al-Sultan is not a town, 
but a refuge and an observation post of the Sanhadja, 
and probably preceeded the founding of a real city. 

The affinity between the neighbouring castle of 
Yashir and the palace of Mahdiyya permits the 
identification of the castle and the town with the 
foundation of Ziri (324/934), authorised by al-Ka?im 
and carried out with the collaboration of an Ifrikiyan 
architect. 

Benia, on the other hand, probably represents the 
city of Bulukkin (364/974), of which al-Bakri gives 
such a remarkably exact description. 

Bibliography: Nuwayri, apud Ibn Khaldin, 

trans. de Slane, ii, 487-93; Ibn Khaldin, text i, 

197 ff., 326, trans. ii, 6ff., 209; Ibn ‘Idhari, 

Bavdan, ed. Dozy, i, 224, 248, 258 ff., trans. Fagnan 

i, 313, 350-1, 365, 367 ff.; Ibn al-Athir, viii, 459, 

ix, 24, 38, 47, 90, 107, 110, 177, 180, trans. Fagnan 

{Annales du Maghreb et de V Espagne, 374-5, 394-55 

397-8, 404-4, 406, 414, 418; Kayrawani (Ibn Abi 

Dinar) trans. Pellissier et Rémusat, 124-34; 

Bakri, text, ed. de Slane (1911) 60, trans. (1913) 

126-7; Istibsdr, trans. Fagnan, 105-6; al-Idrisi, 

Maghrib, 99; Gsell, Atlas archéologigque de lV Algérie, 

folio Boghar nos. 80, 82, 83; Chabassiére et 

Berbrugger, Le Kef el-Akhdar et ses ruines, in 

RAfr. 1869, 116-21; Capitaine Rodet, Les ruines 

d@Achir, in RAfr. 1908, 86-104; G. Margais, 

Achtr (Recherches d’archéologie musulmane) in 
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‘ASHIRA, usually a synonym of kabdila [q.v.] 
“tribe”, can also denote a subdivision of the latter. 
Thus ‘Abd al-Djalil Tahir, after using the word in 
the former sense in the title of his lectures on ‘“‘The 
Bedouin and the Tribes in the Arab Countries” (al- 
Badw wa ’l-SAsh@ir fi 'l-Bildd al-‘Arabiyya, Inst. 
des Hautes Etudes arabes, Cairo 1955), gives it a 
more technical definition (20, 1. 2-7): “The social 
unit or nucleus of tribal society is the family ‘ala 
{g.v.]); several families descended from a common 
ancestor, most commonly of the fifth degree, form 
a fakhdh (q.v.]. The ‘ashiva comprises several a/kkadh, 
and the kabila several ash@ ir”. The difficulties 
encountered by the author in chapter vii, in an 
effort to give precise definition to “the actual desig- 
nations of these fluid social ideas’, are explained 
by the instability of the groups, and are a reminder 


that ‘‘Arab authors have experimented with them 
over a period of centuries; from this fact derive the 
contradictory versions of dictionaries .... and, as 
anyone can verify for himself, in al-Mawardi, al- 
Akkdm al-Sultdniyya, and in Bishr Fares, L’ honneur 
chez les Arabes’’, (77-8). Josef Henninger, Die 
Familie bei den heutigen Beduinen Arabiens und 
seiner Randgebiete (Leiden 1943, 134-5), by means 
of the extremely inconsistent extension of the units 
which marks his theory, supported by numerous 
references, gives the same explanation of tribal 
structure in four stages: 1) family, ‘ayle; 2) offspring 
up to the fifth degree, di or akl; 3) clan; 4) tribe, 
‘ashire, kabile, badide, firka. These last expressions 
are synonymous, but “sometimes ‘ashire or badide are 
regarded as subdivisions of kabile (134) ... ‘ashive 
and haméle are often used interchangeably, and aht 
for a whole people’ (135). On the other hand the 
definition of LA (vi, 250, 1. 9) suggests that some of 
these fluctuations may be accounted for by the 
normal conflict between the proper meaning aud the 
ordinary, less precise, usage: ‘“‘The ‘ashiva of a man 
is constituted by the nearest male offspring of his 
father” (proper meaning) ‘‘who are also called the 
kabila”’ (meaning altered by synecdoche). Comparison 
with other Semitic languages gives no clue, because 
Arabic is alone in affording, froin the 10th root, a 
small group of apparently isolated derived forms 
with the dominant idea of ‘direct, intimate, relation- 
ship”, and this etymological problem has only been 
touched on, as far as is known, by Marcel Cchen 
(Ess2i comparat.{ ... chamito-sémitique, Paris 1947, 
86). The roots of nouns of number do not seem to 
give, apart from a few obscure names of animals or 
plants, derived forms without semantic connexion 
with their nuinber, and it is perhaps not impossible 
that the original idea was one of a group of about 
ten persons. This would still be an extremely flimsy 
basis of evaluation, because the additional remark 
of I.A (ibid., 19): ‘‘The ‘Saskiva consists exclusively 
of men” (also valid for ma‘shar, nafar, kawm, raht 
and ‘dlam) can equally well support @ contrario a 
current use of the term which is considered corrupt, 
as give an indication of its social and juridical value, 
as a group consisting only of warriors. 
Bibliography: The work first mentioned, 
edited by the Arab League, gives much infor- 
mation. The work of J. Henniger, which is 
absolutely fundamental for all these probleins, 
ought also to have appeared in the bibliography 
of the article ‘A?ma. (J. LEcERF) 
‘ASHKABAD (properly ‘IsuKABAD; according to 
the Turkish pronounciation of the Arab word “shk, 
“Jove”, called by the Russians since 1924 Ashkhabad, 
previously till 1921 Askhabad, 1921-4 Poltorack), 
a town, since 1924 the capital of the SSR of Tiirk- 
menistan. It lies in an oasis south of the desert Kara 
Kum and developed out of a Turcoman awl with 
(1881, time of the Russ. conquest) 500 tents. Already 
in the year 1897 it had, as capital of the district 
Transcaspia (Zakaspiyskaya Oblast’), 19,428 inha- 
bitants, chiefly merchants and officials. The city 
developed rapidly, and possessed already before 
1914 a museum (which contained inter alia objects 
of interest for the ethnology of the Tiirkmen) and 
a library (with some Persian manuscripts). After 
1917 in spite of the difficulty of maintaining a 
sufficient water supply the city became an important 
industrial centre in this district (woven wares, silk 
factories, foodstuffs, building materials), possessing 
also cultural significance (since 1950 Gor’kiy- 
University and four other higher schools, a branch 
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of the Academy of Sciences of the USSR and other 
research institutes). The number of inhabitants rose 
(1926) to 51,593 and (1939) 127,000; no information 
in particular concerning their nationality has been 
given. Doubtless however numerous Russians live 
there. 

The place has been very frequently (17-xi-1893, 
17-i-1895, 1929) struck by earthquakes and possesses 
since 1947 a Soviet seismic observatory. A parti- 
cularly destructive earthquake took place on 
6 October 1948. Numerous buildings were destroyed 
and many people lost their lives. (The centre of the 
earthquakes is mostly fifty miles south in the Kopet 
Dagh.) 

The district of ‘Ashkabad is notable for its cotton 
and corn cultivation; vines, melons and vetegables 
are cultivated here. It contains the foothills of the 
Kopet Dagh, the oasis Tedjen and the central parts 
of the desert Kara Kum [9.v.]. Minerals: zinc, lead, 
sulphur, barytus. 

Four-five miles west of ‘Ashkabad lie the ruins 
of the city of Nasa [q.v.]; six-seven miles east the 
ruins of the city of Anaw with the remains of a 
beautiful mosque with an inscription by its builder, 
Abu ’l-Kasim Babur (d. 861/1456-7) where during 
excavations (1904) a rich neolithic culture of the 
time 3000-500 (?) B.C. came to light. 

Bibliography: S. A. Balsak, W. F. Vasyutin 
and J. G. Feigin: Wirtschaftsgeographie der USSR, 

x: Die Republiken Mittelasiens, German edition, 

Berlin 1944, 44 f. (together with maps at the end 

of the book); W. Leimbach, Die Sowjet-Union, 

Stuttgart 1950, 52 f., 226; T. Shabad: Geography 

of the USSR, New York 1951; Brockhaus-Efron 

Entsikl. Slovar', ii, 405 f.; Bol’shaya Sovetskaya 


Entsiklopediya’, iii, 583-90 (with map of the . 


district and ill.). (B. SpuLER) 

at-ASHMUNAYN [see usHMONAYN]. 

ASHRAF [see suariF]. 

aLt-ASHRAF, aL-MALIK [see avyUsiDs]. 

ASHRAF, town in the Persian province of 
Mazandaran, and chief town of a district (bul#k) of 
the same name, situated 36° 41’ 55’ N, 53° 32’ 30” E, 
five miles from the shore of the Caspian Sea, 35 miles 
E, of Sari and 43 miles W. of Astarabad on the road 
between these two towns. The town lies at the foot 
of wooded spurs of the lofty Alburz range, and 
commands a fine view northwards over the bay of 
Astarabad. Although the approaches to Ashraf are 
fertile and produce excellent cotton and wheat, the 
plain of Ashraf itself tends to be marshy. The 
cypress, the wild vine, the citron and the orange 
grow in profusion. 

Formerly an unimportant town named Khar- 
kiran, the new town of Ashraf dates from its foun- 
dation by Shah ‘Abbas I in 1021/1612-3.. Intended 
by ‘Abb4s to be a rural retreat, Ashraf at first con- 
sisted of a group of large farmhouses surrounding 
the royal palace and scattered along the Sari road, 
put eventually the royal residences extended over 
a considerable area, and comprised six separate 
establishments, each with its gardens. According to 
Fraser five of these, the Bagh-i Shahi, the ‘Imarat-i 
S$ahib-i Zam&n (used as a banqueting hall), the 
Haram, the Khalwat, and the Bagh-i Tappa, were 
enclosed by one wall, while the sixth, the ‘Imarat-i 
Cashma, lay outside. Spacious accommodation was 
provided for guests and travellers. Great skill was 
employed in the construction of the palaces and of 
the famous causeway, large blocks of stone and 
marble being brought from Baki, and joined by 
iron clamps cemented with lead, 
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The gardens were laid out with walks bordered 
by pines, and by orange and other fruit trees, and 
were watered by an elaborate system of reservoirs, 
cisterns and channels, fed by a spring which also 
supplied numerous fountains and cascades. On the 
hills above were situated the observatory known as 
Safiabad, and a dam which controlled the water 
supply to the rice fields round Ashraf. 

At the beginning of the 18th century, the power 
of the Safawi dynasty declined, and Ashraf suffered 
heavily in the ensuing civil wars, and from Turcoman 
invasions from the N-E. It was plundered by the 
Afghans and again by the Zand armies. The great 
aywan called Cihil Sutin was burnt down in the time 
of Nadir Shah, and Nadir’s replacement was a much 
meaner edifice. Muhammad Hasan Khan Kadjar 
carried out certain repairs, but what remained of the 
imperial residences was destroyed by Muhammad 
Khan of Sawadkih, Governor of Mazandaran, and 
Ashraf remained virtually uninhabited until Aka 
Muhammad Khan KaAadjar escaped from Zand 
captivity at Shir4z and, making Mazandaran his 
base, rebuilt the town in 1193/1779-80. Though 
making a slow recovery—in 1826 it numbered 500 
houses, in 1859 845, and in 1874 over 1200—Ashraf 
has never regained its former prosperity, nor can 
its ruined palaces do more than hint at their former 
magnificence. 

Bibliography: Iskandar Munshi, Tarikh-+ 
Alam-Araé-yi ‘Abbasi Tehran 1897, 655-6; J. 
Hanway, An Historical Account of the British 
Trade over the Caspian Sea etc., London 1753, i, 
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1826, 12-30; G. C. Napier, Collection of Journals 
and Reports, London 1876; H. L. Rabino, Mazan- 
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in ZDMG, xviii, 672-9; K. Ritter, Erdkunde, viii, 
523-7. (R. M. Savory) 
ASHRAF ‘ALI bs. ‘Asp at-HAKK: AL-FARGKI, 

was born at T’haina Bhawan (Muzaffarnagar district, 
India) on 12 Rabi‘ I, 1280/19 March 1863 and died 
on 6 Radjab 1362/9 July 1943. He received his 
education at his home-town and at Deoband [9.v.]. 
Leaving Deoband in 1301/1883-4 he started life as 
a teacher at Cawnpore. The same year he performed 
the pilgrimage to Mecca where he met Hadidiji 
Imdad Allah al-Hindi al-Muhadjir al-Makki with 
whom he was already in correspondence. He renewed 
his baySa, contracted in absentia, and formally 
became his disciple. In 1307/1889-go0 he again left for 
Mecca and stayed there for a number of months with 
Imdad Allah. He left Cawnpore in 1315/1897-8 and 
settled down at T’hana Bhawan for the rest of his 
life. 

An eminent scholar, theologian and s#/i, he led 
a very busy life, teaching, preaching, writing and 
lecturing, and making occasional journeys. A 
prolific writer, his works exceed one thousand in 
number. These are mostly on tafsir, hadith, logic, 
kalam, ‘aka id and tasawwuf. His first work, a 
Persian mathnawi entitled ‘“Zir o-Bam’’, was written 
while he was still a student; hic last is al-Bawadir 
al-Nawddir, published in 1365/1945-6, being a 
selection of his innumerable writings. His most 
famous works are: i} Bayan al-Kur’adn, a com- 
mentary of the Kur?an, in 12 vols. in Urdu, comp- 
leted in 21/, years and first published at Delhi in 
1334/1916-7. A revised and enlarged edition was 
published at T’hina Bhawan, in 1353/1934-5 and 
at Delhi in 1349-2. Since then several editions have 
appeared; (ii) Bihisktt Zéwar, in 10 vols., also in 
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Urdu, a compendium of Islamic teachings meant 
for women. The 11th vol. “Biskt? Gawhar’ for men, 
was added much later. It has been frequently 
printed in India and Pakistan and is still in great 
demand. A collection of his /atdwd in 8 vols., compiled 
posthumously, is in process of publication. : 
Bibliography: ‘Aziz al-Hasan, Ashraf al- 
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ASHRAF ‘ALI KHAN, foster-brother of Ahmad 
Shah, King of Delhi (1161/1748-1167/1754) was born 
in Delhi c. 1140/1727. His father Mirza SAli Khan 
“Nukta”’ was a courtier of Muhammad Shah [@.v.]. 
His uncle Iradj Khan was the ndzim of Murshidabad 
during the reign of Ahmad Shah. A composer of 
poetry in both Urdu and Persian, he wrote under 
the pen-name of “FuGHAN” (FIGHAN) and enjoyed 
the title of ‘‘Zarif al-Mulk Kokaltash Khan Bahadur’, 
conferred on him by Ahmad Shah. 

He lived in Delhi till the dethronement of Ahmad 
Shah in 1167/1754, when he left for Murshidabad. 
He seems to have been unfavourably received by 
his uncle and after a brief stay with him returned 
to Delhi, In 1174/1761 when the Durranis again 
attacked India he left Delhi for good and went to 
Faydabad. He, however, soon fell out with his 
patron Shudja‘ al-Dawla [q.v.) and left for ‘Azimabad 
(Patna) where he was well received by Radja Shitab 
Ray’, Governor or Bengal and Bihar and a great 
patron of learning. Offended by an unkind remark 
of Shitab Ray’ he decided to leave him. But soon 
after he somehow came into contact with officials 
of the East India Company and appears to have 
entered their service. Thereafter he led a comfortable 
life and died at ‘Azimabad in 1186/1772-3. 

A good poet, his compositions are, however, 
marred by biting satire and lampoon. His Urdu and 
Persian diwdn was published at Karachi in 1950. 
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(A. S. BazMER ANSARI) 

ASHRAF DJAHANGIR b. S. Mubammad 
Ibrahim was born in 688/1289 at al-Simnan (Khu- 
rasan), the principality of his father. His mother, 
Khadidja, was a grand-daughter of Ahmad Yasawi 
{q.v.]. A hafiz of the Kur?4n, with its seven readings, 
he completed his education at the age of 14. His love 
for mysticism took him to ‘Ala? al-Dawla al-Simn4ni 
[¢.v.], a leading s#ft of his days, whose company he 
frequented. Succeeding his father, on the latter’s 
death in 705/1305-6, to the principality he soon 
abdicated in favour of his brother Muhammad and 
set out for India having been told to do so in a 
dream. Passing through Ma war@? al-Nahr, he visited 
Bukhara and Samarkand and then left for Uthth 
(q.v.] where he met Djalal al-Din al-Bukhari, sur- 
named Djahaniyan Djahan Gasht [q.v.). After a 
long series of travels covering Delhi, several places 
in the Indo-Gangetic plain, Bihar and Bengal, in- 
cluding Sun4rg4?6n, near Dacca, he finally settled 
at Rihabad (an old name for Kathawtha, a village 
53 miles from Faydabad), where he died on 27 
Muharram 808/July 6, 1405 and was buried in his 
own Khanakah. 

A short time after having settled at Kathawtha 
he again left on his global travels, this time visiting 
Mecca (twice), al-Madina, Karbala’, al-Nadjaf, 
Turkey, Damascus, Baghdad, K4ashan, al-Simn4n, 
Meshed, Ghazna and K4bul, returning to Raihabad 
via Multan, Pakpattan and Delhi. On his first voyage 
to Mecca he was accompanied by Badi‘ al-Din Shah 
Madar (q.v.). 

The statement in the Lafasf/-+ Ashrafi (ii, 105-6) 
that Sultan Ibrahim Sharki (804/1401-848/1444) was 
introduced to him by Kadi Shihab al-Din Dawlata- 
badi early on his arrival in India is apparently wrong 
as the Sultan succeeded to the throne in 804/1402 
while the saint died four years later in 808/1405. The 
meeting, therefore, must have taken place during 
the closing years of the life of Ashraf Djahangtr. 

He is the author of Baskdrat al-Muridin and 
Maktabat+ Ashraft, the latter is highly spoken of 
by ‘Abd al-Hakk Diblawi [q.v.]. His shrine is visited, 
in thousands, by persons possessed and patients 
suffering from mental derangement in the hope of 
obtaining a cure. 

Bibliography: Nizam al-Yamani, Lata f+ 
Ashrafi, 2 vols. Delhi 1298/1880-1; Ghulam Sarwar 
Lahoril, Khazinat al-Asfiyd?, Cawnpore 1914, i 
371-77; ‘Abd Allah Kh*eshei, Ma‘dridj al-Wildyat 
(Punjab University MS.); ‘Abd al-Rahm4n 
Cishti, Mir’at al-Asrdr, Dar al-Musannifin, 
A‘zamgarh MS, fol. 529; Salah al-Din ‘Abd al- 
Rahman, Bazm-i Sufiyya (in Urdu), A‘zamgarh 
1369/1948, 441-82; ‘Abd al-Hakk Muhaddith 
Dihlawi, Akhbar al-Akhydar, Delhi 1332/1914, 156; 
‘Abd al-Hayy Nadwi, Nushat al-Khawatir (where 
a large number of his works is enumerated), 
Haydarabad (Dn.) 1371/1951, iii, 32-4; Muhammad 
Akhtar, Tadhkivat-+ Awltya?-+ Hind, Delhi 1950, 
ii, 177-9. (A. S. BazMEE ANSARI) 
ASHRAF OGHULLARI, march-wardens of the 

Saldjiks in Anatolia during the second half of the 
13th century. Members of a Turkoman tribe which 
had been settled by the Anatolian Saldjik state on 
its western frontiers, they embellished the town of 


ASHRAF OGHULLARI 


Gorgurum, and subsequently Beyshehri, and esta- 
blished a principality in that region. 

The first of the family who is known to us is the 
Saldjik amir Ashraf-oghlu Sayf al-Din Sulayman 
Bey, who played an important part during the reigns 
of Ghiyath al-Din Kaykhusraw III and Ghiyath al- 
Din Mas‘ad II. After the Mongols of the west, the 
Tikhanids, had put Kaykhusraw III to death, they 
ordered Mas‘ad II to rule in his stead (Rabi‘ I 
682/June 1283), but Kaykhusraw’s mother, who was 
at Konya, proclaimed his sons as his successors, 
with the approval of the Ilkhanids, thus declaring 
herself against Mas‘iid. She invited the Ashrafid 
Sulayman Bey to Konya and appointed him regent 
to these infant sovereigns (8 Rabi? I 684/14 May 1285). 
With assistance from the Mongols, Mas‘id II, who 
was at Kayseri, disposed of the two children and 
seized power, whereupon Sulayman Bey withdrew 
to Beyshehri. Subsequently (687/1288) he made 
submission to Mas‘iid and came to Konya. 

Mas‘id II wished to have his brother Siyawush, 
whom he regarded as a rival, placed under restraint. 
He therefore sent him to Beyshehri, ostensibly for 
the purpose of bringing back the Ashrafid’s daughter 
as a bride for himself. By prior arrangement the 
Ashrafid arrested and imprisoned Siyavush, but 
was compelled to release him and send him to 
Konya by the threats of the Karamanid Giineri Bey, 
who was favourably disposed towards Siyavush 
(Seldjukname, Paris, Bibliothéque Nationale, Persian 
MS no. 1553). 

By this time the Saldjak state had lost its 
authority, and Sulayman Bey was in perpetual 
conflict, sometimes with his neighbours and some- 
times with the Saldjik governors: at one point he was 
even in danger of falling into the hands of the 
Karamanid, who was attacking Beyshehri, but he 
later gained the victory. He also suffered considerably 
at this period from assaults on this territory by the 
Tikhanid Gaykhata. 

Sayf al-Din Sulayman Bey died on Monday 
2 Muharram 702/27 August 1302, and was buried in 
the mausoleum he had had constructed a year 
before beside his mosque in Beyshehri. Sulayman 
had embellished Beyshehri, which he called Sulay- 
mianshehri, with a number of foundations, and had 
repaired the fortress, placing his inscription over the 
fortress gate in 689/1290. He built his mosque, a 
distinguished work of art, in 696/1296, and his 
mausoleum in 1302. In his wakfiyya he appointed 
his sons Muhammad and Ashraf as mutawallis of 
these foundations (Khalil Edhem, Anadoluda islami 
hitabeler, TOEM year 5, 139-44; Yusuf Akyurt, 
Beysehri kitabeleri ve Esref oglu camit ve tirbesi). 

He was succeeded by his elder son MubAriz al-Din 
Muhammad Bey, who added the towns of Akshehir 
and Bolvadin to his domains. The Ashrafid arir 
Diya? al-Din Shikari built the market mosque in 
Akshehir in 720/1320 (I. H. Uzungarsili, Kitabeler, 
ii, 26). When the amir Céban, the Ilkhanid governor- 
general, visited Anatolia in 1314 there was an 
Ashrafid among the Anatolian beys who came to 
offer him their obedience (Musadmarat al-Akhbdr, 
311); this must have been Mubariz al-Din Muhammad. 

Muhammad Bey died after 1320 and was succeeded 
by his son Sulayman II, whose reign however was of 
short duration. The influence of the Ilkhanids in 
Anatolia having begun to wane, Demirtash, son of 
the amir Céban, was appointed governor of Anatolia. 
In his efforts to subdue the Anatolian beys, who had 
grown accustomed to acting independently and 
rebelliously, he first took Konya (1320), which had 
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come under Karam4nid control. A few years later 
he marched on Beyshehri, seized Sulayman Bey, 
killed him, and threw his corpse into the Beyshehri 
lake (the Masdlik al-Absdry records that he was. 
tortured to death: his eyes were put out, his nose 
and ears cut off, and his severed testicles were hung 
about his neck) on 11 Dhu ’l-Ka‘da 726/9 October: 
1326 (this is the date shown in the Paris MS of the 
Seldjakname,; the Takwim-i Nudjami gives the year 
of his death as 722/1322-3. 

With the murder of Sulayman II the principality 
of the Ashrafids came to an end. After Demirtash’s 
time, their territories fell into the hands partly of the 
Hamidids, partly of the Karamanids, No coins of the 
Ashrafids have yet come to light, but is possible 
that coins of Muhammad Bey exist. 

In his Masdlik al-Absdr, Shihab al-Din ‘Umari 
says that the Ashrafids possessed almost 70,000. 
cavalry, 60 towns, and 150 villages. 

It is evident from the titles used by Sayf al-Din 
Sulayman Bey in his inscription which he placed 
over the gate of the fortress of Beyshehri (which he 
called Sulaymdnshehri) in Djumada I 689/May 1290 
(Amir-< Mu‘azzam), and on his other inscriptions 
(al-Amiy al-‘Adil: see Halil Ethem and Yusuf 
Akyurt) that he was an amir of the Seldjiks. 

The mosque of Sulayman Bey, its minbar and 
mibrab, are choice works of art. The ornate ceiling of 
the mosque, which is recyangular in shape, is sup- 
ported on 48 wooden pillars, decorated with stalactites. 
The mithradb is adorned with porcelain mosaics, 
Kur‘anic verses and hadiths. The minbar is a master- 
piece of the woodcarver’s art, made of jointed sections. 
of ebony. Around the front of the door to the minbar 
is inscribed the Throne-verse, in Saldjik naskhi 
script, while above the doorway are seen the names 
of the first four caliphs, in Kific lettering. The 
mausoleum of Sulayman Bey, though most artistic, 
has become dilapidated with age. 

There exists a philosophical work in Arabic, in 
9 sections, entitled al-Fusul al-Ashrafiyya fi Usal 
al-Burhaniyya wa ’l-Kashfiyya, written for the 
Ashrafid Mub4riz al-Din Muhammad Bey by 
Shams al-Din Muhammad Tushtari. The author’s 
autograph copy, written at Konya in 710/1311, it 
in the library of St. Sophia (no. 2445). 

The Ashrafid family: 


Ashraf 
Sayf al-Din Sulayman I 
| 





! U 
Mubariz al-Din Ashraf 


Muhammad 


i 
Giildjemal 
Khatan 


l 
Sulayman II 


Bibliography: I. H. Uzungarsili, Anadolu 
Beylikleri, Karakoyunlu ve Akkoyunlu Devletleri, 
Ankara 1937; Kitdbeler ii, Istanbul 1929; Anadolu 
Tiirk tarihinde tig miihim sima: Demirtas, Eredna 
ve Kadt Burhanettin Ahmed, TTEM, 7, 1931;. 
Seldjukname in Persian: Paris, Bibliothéque 
Nationale, Persian MS no. 1553, and text and 
translation by Dr Feridun Nafiz Uzluk, 1952; 
Manakib al-‘Arifin, Siileymaniye library MS. 
Halet Efendi no. 321, and annotated Turkish 
translation by Tahsin Yazici, 1954; Khalil Edhem, 
Anadoluda islami kitabeler, TOEM year 5; Yusuf 
Akyurt, Beysehri kitabeleri ve Esref ogullari camii 
ve tiirbest, in Tiirk Tarnth, Arkeolojya ve Etnografya- 
Dergist year 4, 1940; Khalil Edhem, Déwal-s+ 
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Islamiyya, Istanbul 1927; Musdmarat al-Akhbar, 
ed. Osman Turan, Ankara 1944; Masdlik al-Absar, 
ed. Fr. Taeschner, Leipzig 1929. 

(Ismai, HAKKI UzungarsIL1) 

ASHRAFI [see stxxa]. 

ASHRAFIYYA, Dervish-order (according to 
d’Ohsson), which takes its name from ‘Abd Allah 
Ashraf (Eshref) Rumi, died 899/1493 in Cin Iznik. 

at-‘ASHSHAB (a.), the gatherer or vendor ot 
herbs, from the Arabic ‘uskb, a word which means a 
fresh annual herb which is afterwards dried. In 
medical literature, the word is chiefly used to 
denote simples, and consequently al-‘ashshab means 
a vendor of or authority on medicinal herbs. Thus 
for example the celebrated physician Ibn al-Suwaydi 
(d. 690/1291), in a note preserved in his own hand 
on the title-page of Ms. No. 3711 of the Aya Sofya, 
calls his teacher, the famous pharmacologist Ibn 
al-Baytar [q.v.], al-Sashshab al-mdlaki, ‘‘the herbalist 
of Malaga’’. In this connexion it should be noted that 
the word al-shadjdjdr, which is lacking in most 
dictionaries, means an authority on plants or a 
botanist; it is derived from skadjar, which is used 
for tree, bush, shrub or any plant with a strong 
woody stem, and also for plants in general. 

(M. MEYERHOF) 

AL-ASHTAR, Malik b. al-Harith al-Nakha‘i, 
warrior and political agitator of the time of the Caliph 
“Uthm4n and supporter of ‘Ali. He was surnamed 
al-Ashtar, “‘the man with inverted eyelids’, as the 
result of a wound received at the battle of the 
Yarmik (15/636). He distinguished himself by his 
boldness in the campaign against the Byzantines 
and even dared to venture beyond Darb in enemy 
territory (see Caetani, Amnalt, index). He was one 
of the most persistent agitators against the Caliph 
“<Uthm4n and the ruling class of the period and 
defended the rights—or the claims—of the warriors 
to the fay? (booty consisting of landed property). 
After a violent scene in the presence of ‘Uthm4n’s 
governor at Kifa, Sa‘id b. al-‘As (33/653-4), he was 
banished from Kiifa to Syria together with ten other 
agitators; Mu‘awiya subsequently sent him back to 
“Irak, but Sa‘id sent him on to the governor of 
Hims. As the agitation persisted in Kifa, he lost no 
time in returning and stirring up the masses (al- 
Jabari, i, 2907-17, 2921, 2927-31). He is to be found at 
the head of the band of seditious elements who pre- 
vented the return of the governor Sa‘id b. al-‘As and 
who took upon themselves to obtain the appointment 
by the Caliph (34/654-5) of Aba Musa al-Ash‘ari 
[g.v.] (al-Tabari, i, 2927-30; al-Mas‘iidi, Mur&dj, iv, 
262-5). At the time of the insurrection in Medina, 
which ended with the assassination of the Caliph 
<“Uthman (35/656), he brought two hundred men 
from Kifa (Ibn Sa‘d, iii/1, 49) and was one of those 
who besieged “the House” (al-nuffar) (al-Tabari, i, 
2989 f., etc.); his name is even cited among the 
murderers of the Caliph (Ibn ‘Asakir, in Caetani, 
Annali, 35 A.H., paras, 137 and 169; Ibn ‘Abd 
Rabbih, ‘Ikd, (Bilak 1293), ii, 278 etc.). 

His violence came to the fore also during the 
election of ‘Ali, for he threatened several recalcitrants, 
forcing them to swear the oath of allegiance to him 
(al-Fabari, i, 3068-9, 3075-77: a!-Dinawari, 152). He 
then attached himself to ‘AJi, but was often among 
those ot his supporters who presumed to impose 
their own will on him. 

During ‘Ali’s campaign against ‘A?isha, Talha 
and al-Zubayr, he was sent to Kifa with other men 
of importance to persuade the inhabitants to take 
“Ali’s side, and after succeeding in this objective, 
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he brought reinforcement to his master. He took 
part in the battle of the Camel (36/656); the sources 
mention a duel which he fought with ‘Abd Allah b. 
al-Zubayr, and other brave deeds. At the head of the 
vanguard of ‘Ali’s army in the campaign against 
Mu‘awiya, he obliged the inhabitants of Rakka to 
build a bridge of boats over the Euphrates to enable 
the troops to cross (al-Tabari, i, 3259-60). At the 
battle of Siffin in which he commanded the right 
wing of the army, he displayed zeal and bravery 
(al-Tabari, i, 3283, 3284, 3294-300, 3327, 3328; al- 
Dinawari 194-8; al-Mas‘idi, IV, 343-9). 

‘Ali wanted to have him as an arbitrator at the 
time when the famous arbitration between himself 
and Mu‘awiya was proposed (see ‘ALI B. ABi TALIB), 
but his supporters refused, well aware that such a 
choice would mean the continuation of the war; 
when al-Ashtar was informed that a truce had been 
decided upon, he wanted to go on fighting, for he 
thought that victory was near and the speech which 
he delivered on this occasion has come down to us 
(Nasr b. Muzahim al-Minkari, Wak‘at Siffin, 562 f.; 
al-Tabari, i, 3331 f.; cf. al-Dinawari, 204); he then 
tried to avoid signing the agreement. It was probably 
because of his uncompromising attitude towards the 
truce with Mu‘awiya, that ‘Ali got rid of him, by 
appointing him firstly governor of Mawsil (as well 
as of other towns of ‘Irak and Syria which were in 
his possession, but al-Ashtar encountered opposition 
from al-Dahhak b. Kays al-Fihri, appointed governor 
by Mu‘awiya, and had to withdraw to Mawsil) and 
then governor of Egypt; it is not known precise y 
whether this took place immediately after the recall 
of Kays b. Sa‘d or after the dismissal of Muhammad. 
b. Abi Bakr who had proved himself a bad politician 
(al-Kindi, Governors 22-4; al-Makrizi, ii, 336; al- 
Tabari, i, 3242; al-Ya‘kibi, ii, 227; al-Mas‘idi, 
Muridj, iv, 492; Caetani, Annali, 37 A.H. paras. 
221-3). However that may be, al-Ashtar never 
reached the seat of his appointment, for when 
he arrived at al-Kulzum (37/658 or 38?) he was 
poisoned by the local djdyastdr (not the quaestor 
but the logtstarius, see J. Maspero, in BIFAO, 
xi, 155-61), (al-Fabari, i, 3392-5). On hearing of his 
death, ‘Ali and Mu‘awiya are said to have spoken 
the words which have subsequently become famous: 
— the former: li ’l-yadayn wa li ’l-fam “(fallen) 
hands and mouth [to the ground]’”’ an expression 
indicating the pleasure felt on seeing someone fall 
(Maycani, Ammthdl; ii, 475; cf. Caetani, Annah, 
37 A.H. para. 224, n. 1); the latter: ‘God even 
has troops in the honey”. Mu‘awiya has been 
suspected of being the instigator of al-Asktar’s 
assassination; more certain is the fact that Mu‘awiya 
considered al-Ashtar one of the ‘‘arms” of ‘All, the 
other, according to him, being ‘Ammar b. YAsir. 

From the physical point of view, al-Ashtar was a 
giant; his‘sword bore the name al-ludjdj ‘the sheen 
of running water’ (TA, ii, 93). 

Bibliography: Information on al-Ashtar is 
to be found 1n all the chronicles and histories 
dealing with the early period of Islam as well as 
in the collections of biographies of early per- 
sonalities; Caetani, Annali, Index and vols. vii-x 
passim; several quotations “f sources, ibtd. 37 A.H. 
paras. 332-9; Nasr b. Muzahim al-Minkari, Wak‘at 
Siffin, ed. ‘Abd al-Salam M. Haran, Cairo 1365, 
Index; Ibn Abi ’!-Hadid, Sharh Nahdj al-Balagha, 
Cairo 1329, i, 158-60, ii, 28-30, 80, iii, 416, 417. 

(L. VecctA VAGLIERI) 

ASHTURKA [see suPPLEMENT]. 


‘ASHORA? 





‘ASHURA’, name of a voluntary fast-day 
which is observed on the roth Muharram. 

I.—When Muhammad came to Madina he adopted 
from the Jews amongst other days the ‘Ashira?. The 
name is obviously the Hebrew ‘asér with the Aramaic 
determinative ending; in Lev. xvi, 29 it is used of 
the great Day of Atonement. Muhammad retained 
the Jewish custom in the rite, that is, the fast was 
observed on this day from sunset to sunset, and 
not as in other fasts only during the day. When in 
the year 2 Muhammad’s relations with the. Jews 
became strained, Ramadan was chosen as the fast 
month, and the ‘Ashiira?-fast was no longer a religious 
duty but was left to the option of the individual. 
—On which day of the Arabian year the fast was 
originally observed cannot now be ascertained owing 
to our defective knowledge of the calendar of the 
period; naturally its observance coincided with the 
Jewish on the 10th Tishri, and so fell in the autumn. 
The roth Muharram finds early mention as the 
‘Ashura’; probably the tenth day of the first 
Muslim month was selected to harmonise with the 
tenth day of the first Jewish month. From the cal- 
culations which have already been made, it does 
not seem possible that it could have been originally 
celebrated on the roth Muharram (see Caetani, 
Annali, i, 431 f.). 

Presumably for the sake of distinguishing them- 
selves from the Jews some fixed the 9th Muharram 
either along with or in place of the tenth as a fast 
day with the name Tas#‘a?. 

The Jewish origin of the day is obvious; the well- 
known tendency of tradition to trace all Islamic 
customs back to the ancient Arabs, and particularly 
to Abraham, states that the Meccans of olden time 
fasted on the ‘Ashiira?. It is not impossible that the 
tenth, as also the first nine days of Muharram, did 
possess a certain holiness among the ancient Arabs; 
but this has nothing to do with the ‘Ashira?. 

The fast of the ‘Ashura? was later and is still 
regarded by Muslims as. commendable; the day is 
kept by the devout of the entire Sunni world; it 
is holy also on “historical” grounds: on it Noah 
left the ark, etc. In Mecca the door of the Ka‘ba 
is opened on the day of the ‘Ashira? for visitors (see 
Snouck Hurgronje, Mekka, ii, 51). In lands which are 
Shiite or come under Shi‘ite influence quite different 
usages have become associated with the roth Muhar- 
ram; in this connexion see MUHARRAM. 

Bibliography: The Chapter Sawm ‘Ashtira? 
in the Collections of Traditions, and the approp- 

Tiate sections in the Fikh-books; Goldziher, Usages 

juifs @apres la littérature des musulmans, in Rev. 

des Etudes juives, xxviii, 82-84; A. J. Wensinck, 

Mohammed en de Joden te Medina, 121-125; 

Th. W. Juynboll, Handbuch des islamischen 

Gesetses, 115 f.; Néldeke-Schwally, Geschichte des 

Qorans, i, 179, note; Sprenger, Das Leben und die 

Lehre des Mokammad, iii, 53, note; Buhl, Das 

Leben Muhammeds, 214, 226; Lane, Modern 

Egyptians, Ch. xxiv. (A. J. WENSINCK) 

11.—‘Asy Ori? (AgHURA) in the Maghrib. In practice 
a distinction is usually made between ‘Askur, the 
name given to the month of Muharram, and ‘Ashtra, 
the name of the feast celebrated on the tenth of that 
month. The supererogatory fast enjoined on that day 
seems to be unevenly kept, whilst alms-giving is a 

ore usual practice. Perhaps this is why children 
from the kur?4nic schools, at ‘Asktéra, go from door 
to door, singing and making collections for their, 
masters. The dead are also honoured by visits to 
their tombs, which are copiously watered, and 
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branches of myrtle are placed on them. The feast is 
celebrated by eating special dishes (fritters, flat 
cakes and gruel‘, and especially, eggs and poultry. 
Popular manifestations of ‘Askura vary according 
to the region and are at times on an extraordinary 
scale. 

Three essential elements can be distinguished in 
the practices in use: 1) Fire and water rites, A bonfire 
of branches, leaves and grasses is built; this is very 
frequently lit by a person of repute, who is possessed 
of baraka [q.v.]. Whilst the bonfire burns, those 
present jump over it (‘ammi ‘6 of Takrodna}. Also 
very common practices are throwing burning faggots 
from the bonfire into the river, mixing water with 
the ashes, bathing and sprinkling oneself with water. 
2) Marriage rites (when a sacrificial animal is some- 
times slaughtered). These are especially observed 
in Morocco: Douzrou ceremony (Tafilalet}; the 
making of dolls and puppets representing ‘Askar 
and his fiancée ‘Ashkdva, in the Region of Agadir, in 
the Sis and the Middle Atlas, etc. ,3) Carnival rites, 
mainly in Morocco, in Western Oran, all along the 
edge of the Sahara, in the Sahara, Tunisia and 
Libya. The Maghribi carnival (faja), with numerous 
variations, almost always includes a trial, an 
execution and a funeral; the victim is usually an 
old man or an old woman, dressed up in a burlesque 
costume, at times wearing animal skins or pelts or 
a tunic made of plaited plants (shd@yb ‘dshiya at 
Ouargla, 54-lifa at Biskra, b#-jlud in Morocco and at 
Tlemcen, bt-heremma in Southern Morocco and 
Oran, bu ’l-/dam, baba ‘éskér elsewhere, etc. ...). 
One of the figures in the fayja is usually that of an 
enormous beast, a lion, a mule or a camel, which 
both delights and terrifies the spectators. 

It is generally agreed that the complex customs of 
Ashiira in the Maghrib reflect the survival of very 
ancient agrarian rites, in fact the celebration of the 
death of the year coming to its end and the birth of 
their popular aspects, which are both sad and joyful. 
The traditional Muslim Shi‘ite mourning has, in ail 
likelihood, become grafted on to this magico-religious 
substratum, whilst the lunar calendar has taken over 
a solar year cult, subjecting it to a temporal dis- 
placement. Through these superimpositions, remains 
of this ancient disrupted ceremonial have, here and 
there, become haphazardly attached to Muslim 
feasts (the two ‘ids and mawlid {qq.v.]) and to the 
various periods and holidays of the agricultural year 
(ras el-“dm, enndvr, rbi‘, Sansdra (qq.v.].) 

Biblsography: Gaudefroy-Demembynes, La 
féte de Achoura 4 Tunis, in Revue des Traditions 
populaires 1903, 11; E. Doutté, Merrakech, Paris 

1905, 371-2; Biarnay, Liude sur le dialecte berbére 

de Ouargla, Paris 1908, 212; A. Bel, La population 

musulmane de Tlemcen, in Revue des Etudes ethno- 
eraphiques et soctologiques 1908, 8-9; S, Boulifa, 

Textes berberes en dialecte de VAtlas marocain, 

Paris 1908, 146-67; E. Doutté, Magte et religion 

dans V Afrique du Nord, Alger 1909, 526-40; 

Monchicourt, La /féte de Achoura, in Revue 

tunisienne 1910, 299-324; Castells, Note sur la 

féte de Achoura @ Rabat, in Archi-es berbéres 1916; 

E. Laoust, Noms et cérémonies des feux de joie chex 

les Berbéres du Haut et de l Anti-Atlas, in Reapéris 

1921; W. Marcais et A. Guiga, Textes arabes de 

Takrofina, Paris 1925, i, 347 ff. (copious biblio- 

graphy); E. Westermarck, Ritual and belief in 

Morocco, London. 1926, ii, 58-86; Godard, Crovan- 

ces et coutumes du Feszan: la flte de Achoura @ 

Edri, in Bulletin de liaison saharienne, Algiers 

1956, 79-84. (PH. Margats) 
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aL-‘ASI is the name in use among the Arabs for 
the Orontes. The classical name of this river, the 
most important in northern Syria, is preserved in 
Arabic literature as al-Urunt, al-Urund. Presumably 
the origin of the word ‘Asi, like that of the Greek 
Axios, must be sought in an ancient native name. 
The common explanation of al-‘Asi = ‘‘the rebel’ 
is a popular etymology with no actual foundation, 
and the name al-nahy al-makidb = fluvius inversus 
is probably a scholarly invention. 

The river-system of the ‘Asi begins to the north of 
the watershed formed by the highland-valley of al- 
BikaS not far from Ba‘albakk, but really only 
obtains its volume of water farther north near al- 
Hirmil from a spring, generally called simply the 
Orontes Spring, which wells forth in a strong stream 
from the rock. Following the line of the Syrian canal 
to its northern end, the river flows through several 
lakes or marshes (those of Kadas and of Famiya = 
Kal‘at al-Mudik); on its banks are situated the most 
important towns of central Syria, Hims and Hamat. 
At the point where the Syrian buttresses rejoin the 
faults of Armenia and Asia Minor the river turns 
away from the north and flows towards the south- 
west, receives the streams which, rising in the most 
northerly regions of Syria, discharge into the marshes 
of al-‘Amk, and reaches the sea below Antakiya, to 
the south of the Amanus, at a point where the coast 
is flat and devoid of natural harbours (Seleucia and 
al-Suwaydiyya were artificial harbours). 

The geographical peculiarities of the course of the 
Orontes, and its comparatively abundant flow, have 
long permitted the traditional use of its waters for 
irrigation. But the favourable conditions which it 
presents for large-scale modern development have 
as yet only given rise to partially realised projects. 


Bibliography: Yakut, iii, 588; Abu ’l-Fida?, | 


Takusm, 49; G. Le Strange, Palestine under the 

Moslems, London 1890, 59-61; R. Dussaud, 

Topograthie historique de la Syrie, Paris 1927, 

‘index; Cl. Cahen, La Syrie du nord a l’époque des 

Croisades, Paris 1940, index; J. Wellhausen, 

ZDMG, Ix, 245-6; J. Weulersse, L’Oronte, Tours 

1940. (R. HARTMANN *} 

ASILA (now Arzila in Fr. and Port., Arcila in 
Span.), town and port on the Atlantic coast of 
Morocco, situated about 50 kms. S.S.W. of Tangiers 
and not far from the mouth of al-W4dI al-Hulw 
(Oued el-Helou). According to Spanish statistics, 
the population rose from slightly over 6,000 
inhabitants in 1935 to just under 16,000 in 1949, 
with a majority of Muslims, a negligible Jewish 
minority and a small number of Europeans, mainly 
Spaniards. 

The name Asila seems to derive from the forms 
Zijdg (Strabo), Zilis (Itinerary of Antoninus and the 
Anonymus of Ravenna) or Zilia (Ptolemy and 
Pomponius Mela); but the ancient authors tell us 
hardly anything about the town, which may have 
originally been a Phoenician trading-post. In 
contrast, it is frequently mentioned and described 
by the Arab historians and geographers, among 
others by Ibn Hawkal and al-Bakri. According to the 
latter, Asila was twice visited by the Normans in 
the 3rd/9th century. In the 6th/r2th century, al-Idrist 
describes it as a small town in complete decay. But 
trade must have enjoyed a certain prosperity there 
in the 9th/15th century, because at the time of the 
disaster suffered by the Portuguese before Tangiers 
(1437), Jewish merchants and Genoese and Castilian 
business men were to be found there; the Wattasid 
sultans of Fez seem also to have made Asila one of 


their principal bases. However, the history of the 
town is only really well known in the period during 
which it was occupied by the Portuguese (1471-1550). 
They took it, partly with a view to taking Tangier 
in the rear, on 24th August 1471, under the command 
of King Alfonso V, called ‘“‘the African” (1438-81), 
with the aid of his son, the future John I]. The 
almost immediate result of the fall of Asila was 
the fall of Tangier, which the Portuguese entered 
without striking a blow. The new masters built a 
strong citadel at Asila with a dungeon and a vast 
walled enclosure, which contained the whole town; 
the whole of these fortifications still survive today. 
The Portuguese garrison, in conjunction with the 
garrisons of Ceuta, al-Kasr al-Saghir and especially 
of Tangier, had constantly to contend with the 
hostility of the marabouts, of local chiefs (Djabal 
Harub), of the Ka&?ids of al-Kasr al-Kabir, Larache, 
Tetuan and Chechaoven (Mawlay Ibrahim) and of 
the Wattasid sultans of Fez, especially Muhammad 
al-Burtukali: they endured several sieges; the most 
serious was that of 1508; the Portuguese lost the 
town and only retained the citadel; they were saved 
by the intervention of a squadron which arrived 
from Portugal, which was soon after reinforced by 
the Spanish fleet of Pedro Navarro. Furthermore, 
the fortress was handicapped by the insecurity of its 
port, which was blocked by a reef. In August 1550, 
King John III of Portugal (1521-57) had it evacuated 
—a few weeks after al-Kasr al-Saghir—with a view 
to concentrating all his forces in Northern Morocco 
at Tangier and Ceuta. In 1577, Asila was reoccupied 
by King Sebastian (1557-78), as the price of his 
alliance with the Sa‘did prince Muhammad al- 
Maslikh and with a view to the expedition in which 
he lost his life, at the battle of the Three Kings, or 
the battle of al-Kasr al-Saghir (4th August 1578): it 
was at Asila that the Christian army landed and it 
was from Asila that it set out on 29th July 1578 to 
meet the Moroccan army. Philip 11, King of Portugal 
since 1580 following the death of Cardinal Henry, 
gave the town back to the Sa‘did sultan al-Mansir 
in 1589. From this date onwards, Asila has led a 
quiet and obscure existence. It formed part of the 
tegion subject to the authority of the Sharif 
Raysiini, when it was occupied in 1912 by the 
Spaniards, who incorporated it in their zone. 
Bibliography: All the requisite information 
on Asila prior to 1589 is collected together in 
David Lopes, Histéria de Arzila durante o dominio 
portugués, Coimbra 1924-5 (based strictly on the 
sources, especially Bernardo Rodrigues, Anais de 
Arzila, ed. David Lopes, 2 vols., Lisbon 1915-9); 
see also Adolfo L. Guevara, Arcila durante la ocupa- 
cién portuguesa, Tangier 1940, and Pierre deenival, 
David Lopes and Robert Ricard, Les Sources in- 
édites de Vhistoire du Maroc, Portugal, 5 vols., Paris 
1934-53, and the bibliography of the article 
Asfi concerning the Portuguese period. For 
recent events: Tomas Garcia Figueras, Misceldnea 
de estudios histéricos sobre Marrwecos, Larache 1949, 
421 ff. (R. Rrcarp) 
‘ASIM, Ast Bakr ‘Asim B. BAHDALA’ ABI 
’L-NaDJDJUp at-AsapI, a mawld of the Bant 
Djudhayma of the Asad. Some say Bahdala was his 
mother’s name and his father’s name ‘Abd Allah, 
though he was known Abu ’1-Nadjdjiid. He is said 
to have been a dealer in wheat (hanndj) who suc- 
ceeded as-Sulami.as head of the Kifan School of 
Kur’4n Readers, where his preeminence in Kur?anic 
studies secured him a place as one of the Seven 
Readers whose systems became canonical. Indeed 
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through his pupil Hafs [¢.v.] his system of pointing 
and vowelling the Kur’anic text has become the 
textus receptus in Islam. He is classed as a Follower 
and had a small part in transmitting hadith. His 
fame, however, was as a kari? and a teacher of 
bira?dt, in which he had the reputation of being a 
udjdja. In this branch of learning he is said to have 
been the pupil of Abi ‘Abd al-Rahm4n al-Sulam! 
(d. 74/693-4), Zirr b. Hubaysh (d. 82/701-2) and Abia 
‘Amr Sa‘d b. lyds al-Shayban! (d. 96/714-5), through 
one or other of whom his readings may be traced 
back to all the most famous names in Kurdnic 
learning among the Companions. He had a large 
number of pupils who transmitted his system, but 
his two rdéwis in the canonical list are Abi Bakr b. 
“Ayyish (d. 194) and Hafs b. Sulayman (d. 190). He 
died late in 127 or early in 128/745. 
Bibliography: YUbn Khallikan, i, 304, 305 
(no. 314); Ibn Kutayba, Ma‘drif, 263; Ibn al- 
Nadim, Fihrist, 29; Ibn al-“Imad, Shadhardt i, 
174; Ibn al-Djazari, Ghé@ya, no. 1496; idem, 
Nashr, i, 156; al-Dani, Taysiy, 6; Ibn Hadjar, 
Tahdhib al-Tahdhib, v, 38-40; al-Dhahabi, Mizan 
al-I‘tiddl, ii, 5 no. 26. (A. JEFFERY) 
‘ASIM, Auman, imperial historiographer of the 
Ottoman empire, born in ‘Ayntab (the modern 
Gaziantep) in south-eastern Anatolia about the 
year 1755. He was the son of Seyyid Mehmed, a 
clerk of the court, who became famous as a poet 
under the name of Djen4ni. His family was one of the 
old-established ones in the place. In his early youth 
he acquired an equally fluent knowledge of Arabic 
and Persian, and this helped him in later years to 
achieve his fame as a translator (mtiterdjim) of well- 
known dictionaries. To begin with, Seyyid Ahmed 
was the secretary of the law-court of his home town, 
and later in nearby Kilis. In 1790 he went to 
Istanbul, where he gained the sultan’s favour with 
a translation of the Burhdn-t Kdfi‘ which was 
dedicated to Selim III. He subsequently became a 
professor. In 1802 he was sent to the Hidj4z, and 
on his return he brought his whole family from 
“Ayntab to Istanbul. In 1807 he became imperial 
historiographer (wak‘a-niivis); as such he compiled 
a history of the Ottoman empire (later printed in 
two volumes) from the peace treaty of Sistova 
(4 August 1791) to the accession of Mahmid II 
(28 July 1808). Later, he translated the Kam#s al- 
Muhft (which was reprinted several times) into 
Turkish. In later years he returned to his calling as 
a teacher, then as judge (Mulla of Selanik, Feb. 1814), 
and died on 28 Sept. 1819 in Skutari, where he owned 
a house near the well of Nuh (Nak kuyu). He lies 
buried in the Karadja Ahmed cemetery, and the in- 
scription on his tomb is in ‘Othmanli Miellifleri i, 375. 
In his capacity as imperial historioriographer, 
he surpasses his predecessors in a presentation 
which is at the same time a fluent day-to-day 
chronicle, yet also critical in its treatment of events. 
Finally, he translated the Cairo chronicle of the 
French occupation, by al-Djabarti—which became 
known in Europe too (French ed. by A. Cardin, 
Paris 1838)—-from Arabic into his mother-tongue. 
This version is preserved in manuscript form in 
Paris (Bibl. Nationale s.t. 1283; cf. E. Blochet, 
Catal., ii, 221) and in Cairo, It was never printed 
because the Cairo chronicle was soon afterwards 
translated again by the court-physician Mustafa 
Behdjet Efendi, and then printed (as To°vikh-i 
Misr, 260 Ss. 12°, Istanbul 1282) after having 
previously appeared as a feuilleton in Dyerfde-t 
hawadith (ci. JAS, 1868, i, 477 f.). 


Bibliography: Sidjill-: ‘Othmani, iii, 283; A.D. 
Mordtmann, in Augsburger Allgem. Zeitung of 
29 June 1875, supplement no. 180; Fatin, tedhhire, 
226; GOW, 339f. with further bibliographical 
details; ‘OthmAnlI Miiellifteri, i, 375 f.; Turk Mes- 
hurlart (Istanbul, n.d., ca. 1946) 47 f. (with a 
picture which pretends to be a portrait). 

(Fr. BaBINGER) 

‘ASIM EFENDI ISMA‘IL [see ¢eLest-zApz). 

ASIR, the tekkallus of Mirza Djalal al-Din 
Muhammad b. Mirza Mu’min, Persian poet and 
pupil of FasIhi Harawi. Born at Isfahan: probable 
date of death 1049/1639-40, though some sources give 
later dates. Unlike many of his contemporaries, he 
did not migrate to the Mughal court, but became a 
boon companion and close relative (according to one 
account the son-in-law) of Shah ‘Abbas I. He 
composed most of his poetry under the influence of 
alcohol, from an excess of which he died. His diwan, 
comprising kasidas, mathnawis, tardji‘-bands and 
ghazals, was lithographed at Lucknow in 1880. 

Bibliography: The MSS. Catalogues of Rieu 
(British Museum), ii, 681, and Pertsch (Berlin), 
no. 938. Kisas al-Khakani, 163v.; Ethé, in Gr. I. 
Ph., ii, 311. (R. M. Savory) 
SASIR, a region in Western Arabia named after 

a confederation of tribes in al-Sarat [q.v.]. The 
concept of a separate region intervening between 
al-Hidjaz and the Yaman developed in the roth 
century and is now sanctioned by official Saudi 
Arabian practice, which uses the name ‘Asir for the 
highlands southwards from al-Nimas to Nadjran, 
and Tihamat ‘Asir for the lowlands bordering the 
Red Sea between al-Kahma and the Yaman frontier. 

From al-Taif to the Yaman there is no gap in the 
bold range of al-Sarat. The core is crystalline rock, 
but in certain fault zones volcanic activity has 
produced lava fields, one,of which, reaching the Red 
Sea just south of Haly, used to form the natural 
boundary between al-Hidjaz and the Yaman. The 
main drainage divide, some 50 to 75 m. (80 to 120 km.) 
inland, rises abruptly to heights of over 6000 ft. 
(2,000 m.), with peaks over gooo ft. (3,000 m.). 
Streams fed by rain from the fringe of the monsoons 
have carved great gorges in the steep seaward 
flanks. Drainage on the gentler eastern slope follows 
fracture zones northwards, creating the major wadi 
systems of Bisha and Tathlith, which eventually 
turn eastwards to empty their flood waters into 
Wadi al-Dawadsir. Along these wadi systems Philby 
traces the Road of the Elephant (Darb al-Fil). 

The highland capital is Abha {q.v.], the centre of 
the confederation of ‘Asir, which consists of Banlf 
Mughayd, Bani M4lik, ‘Alkam, and Rabi‘a wa-Ru- 
fayda. Other important tribes are Ridjal Alina‘ on the 
western slopes, Ridja! al-Hidjr and Shahran north of 
Abha, and elements of Kahtan, including ‘Abida, 
from Abh4 south to Zahran. 

Along the reef-lined coast of Tihimat ‘Asir are 
the little ports of al-Kahma, al-Shukayk, and 
Djayzan (classical Dj4zan), the last being the capital 
of the district, which also embraces the Farasan 
Archipelago. Inland from Djayzan is an extensively 
cultivated area surrounding Umm _ al-Khashab 
(Baysh), Saby4, and Abi ‘Arish. Among the larger 
wadis debouching on the plain of Tihamat ‘Asir are 
those of ‘Itwad, Baysh, and Damad. 

Terracing is widely practiced in the highlands, 
where rainfall of c. 12 ins. (30 cm.) a year provides 
for the cultivationsof grains and fruits. Coffee is 
grown near the Yaman border, and Rat on the slopes 
of Djabal Fayfa. Grains and vegetables are raised 
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in Tihama, and some indigo around Sabya and Aba 
‘Arish. The dawm palm is cultivated for its fruit 
and leaves, which are woven into baskets and mats, 
but almost all dates come from Bisha or by sea. 

The ways of the mountaineers tend towards those 
of Nadjd, while the ways of the lowlanders indicate 
the closeness of their contact with Africa. Dwellings 
vary from mud-brick buildings with projecting stone 
tiles in the mountains to thatch huts on the coast. 
There are virtually no tent-dwellers in the mountains 
or on the coast plain, the nomads using a mat 
shelter. The isolation of mountain towns and ranges 
has contributed to the complexity and fragmentation 
of the tribal system. The Arabic speech of some of 
the tribes is held to be remarkable for its purity and 
freedom from outside influence, but kaskkasha and 
other dialectal deviations are not uncommon. 

The name ‘Asir was originally borne by several 
Kahtanite tribes centred on Abha who had attached 
themselves to the ‘Adndnites of ‘Anz b. Wail. 
Among the early divisions of ‘Anz were Rabi‘a, 
Rufayda, and Malik. Other old tribes in the region 
were Khath‘am (including Shahran and Aklub) and 
al-Azd (including al-Hidjr, Alma‘, and Azd Shani’a, 
among whose branches were Ghamid and Zahran). 
Sections of Kinana were established along the coast. 

In the time of the Ziyadids [q.v.] in the Yaman 
(204-409/819-1018), the lord of ‘Aththar, Sulaym§n 
b. Jarf al-Hakami, held Tihama from al-Shardja to 
Haly (Mikhlaf Ibn Tarf or al-Mikhlaf al-SulaymAn!, 
a name still used on occasion by the inhabitants). 
In 460/1067-8 the Sulayhid ‘Ali b. Muhammad 
defeated a Tarfid and his Abyssinian allies at al- 
Zaraib, ‘Umara al-Hakami’s birthplace. 

The Tarfids gave way as rulers of the Mikhlaf in 
the 5th/1r1th century to the Sulaym4nid Sharifs, 
who after a passing hegemony in Mecca had been 
supplanted there by the Hashimids (see MAKkKa). 
The principal Sulayminid capital was Djayzan while 
lesser Sulaymanid dynasties arose in Saby4, Damad, 
etc. One of the Sulaymanids, ‘Ulayy b. ‘Isa Al 
Wahhas, taught al-Zamakhshari in Mecca; many 
others turned to nomadic life in the Mikhlaf. A 
victory of the Mahdids of the Yaman over the 
Sulaymanids in 560/1164-5 was instrumental in 
bringing about the occupation of the Yaman by 
Saladin’s brother Tiiran Shah. Sulaym4nid authority, 
impaired by the advent of the Ottomans, yielded 
to a more vigorous local dynasty. The KhayrAtids, 


sharifs descended from the House of Katada in | 


Mecca, in time installed themselves in the position 
once held by the Sulaymanids as independent rulers 
in the Mikhlaf; the foremost figure among them in 
the early 19th century was Hamid b. Muhammad 
Abia Mismar of Abi ‘Arish (d. 1233/1818). 

For centuries intertribal feuds had kept the 
highlands disunited. The missionary zeal of Wah- 
habism, advancing westwards from Central Arabia 
late in the r9th century, provided a basis for unifi- 
cation under Muhammad b. ‘Amir Aba Nukta al- 
Rufaydi, the first Amir of ‘Asir al-Sarat under Al 
Sa*id (1215-18/c. 1801-3). Under the chiefs of 
Rufayda, who held power until 1233/1818, the year 
of the fall of the Saudi capital al-DirSiyya, the 
Wahhabi tribesmen of ‘Asir came into conflict with 
Sharif Hamid in the lowlands, who, though he 
recognised the authority of Al Sa‘ad at times, was 
never a sincere convert. 

Muhammad ‘Ali Pash4’s forces from Egypt, which 
had occupied al-Hidjaz as a base for the war against 
Al Sa‘ad, carried on campaigns to the south in al- 
Sarat and Tihama on various occasions until 1256/ 
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1840, the year of their withdrawal from Arabia 
under pressure from the Western powers. In 1239/ 
1823-4 a chief of Bani Mughayd, Sa_Zd b. Muslat, 
became the dominant figure in ‘Asir al-Sarat, a 
position held by himself and his successors, with 
one main interruption, for the next century. In 1248/ 
1833 ‘Ali b. Mudjaththil al-MughaydI cooperated 
with Tiirktée Bilmez and other Albanians who had 
mutinied against the Egyptian authorities; later 
the men of ‘Asir broke with the mutineers and 
defeated them. Upon ‘Ali’s death in 1249/1833-4, 
the succession fell to ‘A?id b. Mar al-Mughaydi, 
the first to found a dynasty in the highlands, A new 
advance southwards by Muhammad ‘Ali’s com- 
manders, who took control of the Mocha coffee trade, 
coupled with a forward movement in Central and 
Eastern Arabia, prompted the occupation of Aden 
by the British in 1254/1839. The departure of 
Muhammad ‘Ali’s troops from Arabia shortly 
thereafter left ‘A?id master of ‘Asir al-Sar4t and the 
Khayratids masters of al-Mikhlaf al-Sulaymani as 
well as much of Tihamat al-Yaman. 

Following the death of ‘A*id in 1273/1856-7, his 
son Muhammad drove al-Hasan b. Muhammad, the 
last of the Khayratids, out of Aba ‘Arish in 1280/ 
1863. The expanding power of Al ‘A?id in Tihama 
provoked Ottoman intervention, facilitated by the 
opening of the Suez Canal. In 1289/1872 Muhammad 
Radif Pasha defeated Muhammad b. ‘Aid at Rayda 
and put him to death. ‘Asir, established as a 
mutasarrifiyya attached to the wildyet of the Yaman, 
remained under Turkish rule for more than forty 
years, but this rule often extended no farther than 
the towers of the garrison town of Abha. 

Early in the 20th century the place of the Sulay- 
manids was taken by Sayyid Muhammad b. ‘Ali 
al-Idrisl. He was the great-grandson of Ahmad b. 
Idris, the founder of the Ahmadiyya (Idrisiyya) 
tartka who had migrated from Morocco to Sabya, 
which was to become the Idrisi capital. Relying on 
his great prestige as a man of religion, al-Idrisi 
brought the lowlands under his sway, negotiated 
with the*Italians on the other slde of the Red Sea, 
and laid siege to the Turks in Abha. The Sharif of 
Mecca, al-Husayn b. ‘Ali, led an expedition south- 
wards to relieve the beleaguered garrison of Sulayman 
Shafik Kamali Pasha in 1329/1911. 

During the First World War, al-Idris! was the 
first independent prince in Arabia to join the 
British against the Turks by virtue of a treaty 
signed in 1333/1915. After the defeat of the Turks the 
British awarded the port of al-Hudayda to him 
rather than Imam Yahya of the Yaman. An attempt 
to annex the highlands having failed, al-Idrisi 
solicited the mediation of ‘Abd al-‘Aziz Al Sa‘ad, 
but this was rejected by al-Hasan b. Muhammad Al 
‘A?id, the lord of Abha since the evacuation of the 
Turks in 1337/1918. An expedition sent by ‘Abd al- 
‘Aziz occupied Abha in 1388/1920, Al ‘Aid later 
revolted and continued the struggle briefly, but in 
1342/1923 the resistance of the dynasty ebbed away 
and the Dighlands were incorporated in the Saudi 
state. Muhammad al-IdrisI concluded a treaty with 
Ibn Sa‘id in 1339/1920, but the dissensions within 
the Idrisid realm subsequent to his death resulted 
in the establishment of a Saudi protectorate. The 
Imam of the Yaman maintained a claim to the 
Idrisid territories until the Treaty of al-Ta?if 
finally determined their appurtenance to Saudi 
Arabia in 1353/1934. 

Bibliography: Fwd Hamza, Fi Bilad ‘Asir, 
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Nayl al-watar, Cairo 1348-50; Muhammad ‘Umar 

Rafls, Fi RubuS ‘Asiy, Cairo 1373; Sharaf al- 
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‘Umar Ibn Rasil, Turfat al-Ashab, ed. Zetterstéen, 

Damascus 1949; ‘Um4ra al-Hakami, Ta°rikk al- 

Yaman, ed. Kay, London 1892; Yakit. 

Admiralty, A Handbook of Arabia, London 
1916-17 and Western Arabia and the Red Sea, 
London 1946; E. Driault, L’Egypte et ’ Europe, 
IV, Rome 1933; H. Jacob, Kings of Arabia, 
London 1923; E.-F. Jomard, Etudes géographiques 
et historiques sur l Arabie, Paris 1839; F. Mengin, 
Histoire sommaire de VEgypte, Paris 1839; B. 
Moritz, Arabian, Hanover 1923; Nallino, Seritti; 
H. Philby, Arabian Highlands, Ithaca, N.Y. 1952; 
M. Tamisier, Voyage en Arabie, Paris 1940; 
W. Thesiger, A Journey through the Tikama, the 
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(R. HeapLey, W. MuLiican, G. RENTZ) 

ASIRGARH, a fortress situated 21° 28’ N., 76° 
18’ E in the Burhanpir tehsil of the Nimar district 
of Madhya Pradesh, about 2,200 feet above sea level 
and 850 feet high from its base, dominating the only 
route through the Satpiira range between the 
Narbada and the Tapti from north west India to the 
Dekkan. 

Probably of great antiquity (see H. Cousens, Lists 
of Antiquarian Remains in the Central Provinces 
and Berar, Arch, Sur. India, 1897, P. 39, A. Cun- 
ningham, Report on a Tour in the Central Provinces, 
Calcutta 1879, 120-1, Gasetteer, (Khandesh) Bombay 
1880, 557-58), Asirgarh was certainly a stronghold 
of the Tak branch of the Couhan Radjputs from the 
grd/gth century. It was stormed by ‘Ala? al-Din 
Khaldji, then mukfaS of Karra, in the winter of 
695/1295-6 on the way back from his Dekkan raid 
(see Tod, Annals and Antiquities of Rajasthan, ed. 
Crooke, 1920, iii, 1463 and 1467 where the date 
Samvat 1351 is given), but not permanently occupied 
by Muslim ferces until about 802/1400 when it was 
seized by Malik Nasir Khan Faraiki to become the 
supposedly impregnable stronghold of the Faraki 
sultans of Khandesh. (See Firishta, text, ed. Briggs, 
ii, 544, A?in-t Akbari, text, ed. Blochmann, i, 475 
and Bombay Gasetteer, loc. cit.). 

Asirgarh was captured by Akbar in 1009/1600-1, 
becoming the headquarters of the marrubdn of the 
frontier gba of DaAndish. (On Akbar’s conquest 
see Vincent Smith, Akbar the Great Mogul, Sec. ed. 
1902, 272-286). 

In 1032/1623 Shah Djah4n, then in rebellion against 
Djahangir, took refuge at Asirgarh and iater c. 
1061/1650-1 built a mosque there. In 1132/1720 it 
passed into the hands of Nizim al-Mulk, s#baddy 
of Malwa, and was lost entirely to the Mughals in 
1173/1760 when the Mahratta Badjirao Peshwa 
occupied it. Asirgarh was first captured by the 
British in 1218/1803 and finally occupied by them 
in 1234/1819. 

Bibliography: see text; also Gazetteer of the 
Central Provinces, ed. C. Grant, Nagpur 1870, 
Imperial Gazetteer, vi, Oxford, 1908, and Arch. 
Sur. India Report, 1922-23. (P. Harpy) 
ASITANA [see 1sTANBUL]. 





ASIYA. This is the name given by the commen- 
tators to Pharaoh’s wife, who is twice (xxviii, 9 and 
lxvi, rr) mentioned in the Kur?4n. She plays the 
same part as Pharaoh’s daughter in the Bible, so 
that there is obviously confusion. In the second 
passage these words are put into her mouth: “My 
Lord, build me a house with thee in Paradise, and 
deliver me from Pharaoh and his doings and deliver 
me from the wicked’. In connexion with this 
passage it is related that Asiya endured many 
cruelties at the hands of Pharaoh because of her 
faith (she was an Israelite); and finally he even 
caused her to be cast down upon a rock; at her 
prayer God took her soul to himself, so that only 
the body fell on the stone.—lIt is also related that 
Pharaoh scourged her to death, but on Moses’ 
praying to God she did not feel any pain. J. Horo- 
vitz explains the name as a corruption of Asenath, 
the name of Joseph’s wife in Gen. xli, 45. 

Bibliography: The Kur’4n commentaries on 

xxviii, 9 and Ixvi, 11 esp. Jabari, Tafsir, Cairo 

1321, XX, 19-21, xxviii, 98; idem, Ta°rvikh, i, 444f., 

448-50; Ibn al-Athir, i, 119, 121 f., 130; Tha‘labi, 

Kisas al-Anbiyd?, Cairo 1292, 146-50, 164; Kisai 

(Eisenberg), 199 ff.; G. Weil, Biblische Legenden 

der Muselmdnner, 1845, 138-41; M. Griinbaum, 

Neue Beitrdge rur semitischen Sagenkunde, 1889, 

155f., 159f.; J. Horovitz, Koranische Unter- 

suchungen, 1926, 86; H. Speyer, Die Biblischen 

Erzdhlungen im Qoran, 281 f. 

(A. J. WENSINCK) 

‘ASKALAN, a town on the coast of southern 
Palestine, one (Hebrew: >Ashkelén) of the. five 
Philistine towns known to us from the Old Testa- 
ment; in the Roman period, as oppidum Ascalo 
liberum, it was (according to Schriirer, Geschichte des 
Jiidischen Volkes im Zeitalter Jesu, ii, 65-7) “a 
flourishing Hellenistic town famous for its cults and 
festal games” (Dercetis-Aphrodite-shrine); in the 
Christian period a bishop’s see (tomb of the éres 
fratres martyres Aegyptit). 

‘Askalan was one of the last towns of Palestine 
to fall into the hands of the Muslims. It was taken 
sulh* by Mu‘awiya shortly after the capture of 
Kaysariyya in 19/640, but may have been briefly 
occupied by ‘Amr b. al-‘As before that. It was 
reoccupied for a short time by the Byzantines 
during the time of Ibn al-Zubayr and was sub- 
sequently restored and refortified by ‘Abd al-Malik 
b. Marwan (Baladhuri, Fuftk, 142-4). According to 
an inscription from a building which was discovered 
by Clermont-Ganneau, the Caliph al-Mahdi in 
155/772 caused a mosque and minaret to be erected 
there (RCEA, i, 32-3). After varied fortunes the town 
passed into the hands of the Fatimids, under whose 
tule, according to Mukaddasi and NAsir-i Khusraw, 
it attained some prosperity. It housed a mint, and 
served at times as a secondary naval base. Together 
with some other coastal towns, it was retained by 
the Fatimids, even after the loss of the rest of 
Syria and Palestine to the Saldjaiks, though some- 
times this retention amounted to no more than a 
nominal suzerainty over the local rulers. In 492/1099 
the Egyptian army retreating from Jerusalem entered 
the town, and for a while it seemed that ‘Askalan 
itself was about to pass under Frankish rule. It was 
however saved by the internal dissensions of the 
Crusaders, and was retained by the Egyptians. For 
the next century and a half it was a frontier city and 
a key military objective in the struggle between the 
Crusaders and the Muslim rulers of Egypt. For the 
first 53 years after the coming of the Crusaders, it 
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was held by the Egyptians, and used by them as a 
bridgehead and as a base for raids into Frankish 
territory. With its population swollen by refugees 
from the Frankish o¢cupied areas, and its garrison 
reinforced from Egypt, it became a major military 
centre. Despite the partial resumption of trade with 
Jerusalem, life in this outpost was difficult, and the 
Egyptians found it necessary to send new supplies 
and relief troops several times a year (William of Tyre, 
XVII, 22; Ibn Muyassar, Annales, 92). According 
to William of Tyre, the whole civil population, in- 
cluding children, was on the army payroll. After the 
fall of Tyre to the Crusaders in 1134, the position of 
‘Askalan was much weakened. To neutralise the 
threat which it offered to Jerusalem, the Crusaders 
surrounded it with a ring of fortresses, and in 548/ 
1153, after a siege of seven months, Baldwin III got 
possession of the town by a combined land and sea 
attack. It now became the base for Frankish military 
and political adventure in Egypt. After the battle of 
Hittin it had, like most of the Crusader strongholds 
in Palestine, to surrender to Salah al-Din (583/1187). 
In 587/1191, after the defeat at Arsif, the latter 
found himself unable to hold ‘Askalan against 
Richard of England and therefore destroyed the 
town. The Muslim population migrated to Syria and 
Egypt, the Christians and Jews moved to Jerusalem. 
A vivid description of the destruction of the town and 
the evacuation of its inhabitants is given in the anon- 
ymous Mamluk chronicle published by K. V. Zetter- 
stéen (Bettrdge, 233-5). Richard reached ‘Askalan in 
Dhuw’l-Hidjdja 587/January r1r92 and rebuilt the 
fortress, but according to the peace terms of August- 
September of the same year, it had again to be demol- 
lished. The rivalries between al-Salih Ayyab of Egypt 
and al-Salih Isma‘il of Damascus once more 
let it slip into the hands of the Franks. It was 
garrisoned and refortified by the Hospitallers, who 
successfully defended it against an Egyptian attack 
in 642/1244. After the decisive battle of Ghazza 
{17 Oct. 1244), ‘Askalan could, however, no longer 
expect help, and it fell in 645/1247 to Fakhr al-Din 
Yusuf b. al-Shaykh. In order to make it impossible 
for the Christians to effect a landing, the Mamlik 
Sultan Baybars (q.v.] demolished a number of places 
on the Palestine coast, and in 668/1270 levelled the 
last vestiges of ‘Askalan, filling the harbour with 
trees and rubble (MakrizI, Sulgk, 1, 590). The town, 
which had never recovered from its demolition by 
Saladin, remained desolate until modern times. Abu 
‘1-Fida (239), Ibn Battita (i, 126), Mudjir al-Din 
(432), Piri Re’is (Bakriyye 724, English trans. by 
U. Heyd, A Turkish Description of the Coast of 
Palestine, Israel Exploration Journal, vi, 1956, 205-7) 
and Volney (Syrte, ch. 10) all describe it as ruined. 

In antiquity and the Middle Ages the environs of 
the town were famous for their wine, sycamores and 
henna (Kypros). It has given its name to a species 
of onion (shallot = allium ascalonicum). Mediaeval 
authors, using an expression attributed to the 
Prophet, often call ‘Askalan the “Bride” of Syria, 
Sponsa Syriae, ‘“Ards al-Sha’m’’. 

In the period of the Shi‘ite supremacy of the 
Fatimids falls the construction by al-Afdal b. Badr 
al-Djam4li (491/1098) of the Mashhad for the 
reception of the head of the Prophet’s grandson, 
Husayn. This highly venerated relic was in 548/ 
1153-54 saved from the Franks and carried off to 
Cairo (cf. Makrizi, Khifat, 1, 427; Mehren, Céhirah og 
Keréfat, Copenhagen 1870, ii, 61-2; RCEA vii 261-3; 
Ibn Taymiyya (ed. Schreiner, ZDMG, 53, 81-2) dis- 
misses the whole story as a fable). Besides Husayn’s 


chapel, later Muslim pilgrims visited, in particular, 
Abraham’s Well. 

Bibliography: G. le Strange, Palestine under 
the Moslems, 400-3; A. S. Marmardji, Textes 
géographiques arabes sur la Palestine, Paris, 1951, 
index; F. M. Abel, Géographie, s.v.; K. Ritter, Erd- 
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189; P. Thomsen, RLV, i, 1924, 237 ff.; H. Guthe, 
ZDPYV, ii, 1879, 164-71; G. Beyer, ZDPV, 1933, 
250-3; V. Guérin, Judée, ii, 133-71; N. G. Nassar, 
The Arabic Mints in Palestine and Transjordan, 
QDAP, xiii, 1948, 121-7; W. J. Phythian-Adams, 
History of Askalon, in PEFQS, 1921, 76-80; Y. 
Prawer, Ascalon and the Ascalon strip in Crusader 
Politics (Hebrew with English summary), Erets- 
Israel, iv, 1956, 231-248; Baladhirl, Futadh, 142 
ff.; Mukaddast 174; Ibn al-Fakth, 103; ‘AII- 
al-Harawi, Kitab al-Ziyadrat, Damascus 1953, 
32-3 (transl. Sourdel-Thomine, Damascus 1957, 
75-6); K. V. Zetterstéen, Bettrdge sur Geschichte der 
Mamlukensultane, Leiden, 1919, 233-5; Yakit, iii, 
673 ff.; Abu ’l-Fida? (ed. Reinaud), 239; Ibn Ba- 
tiita (ed. Defrémery), i, 126 ff., tr. Gibb, Cambridge 
1958, 81-2; Mudjir al-Din, al-Uns al-Djalil, Cairo 
1283, 422; The Itinerary of Benjamin of Tudela, ed. 
and tr. A. Asher, New York, n.d., i, 79-80, ii, 99- 
100; William of Tyre, xvii, 22; Nasir-i Khusraw, 
Safar-nama, (ed. Kaviani) 51; Hadjdji Khalifa, 
Dithan-numd, 562-3. On the excavations at ‘As 
kalan, see PEFOS, 1921-3. 

(R. HartMann-(B, Lewis)) 
at-“ASKALANI [see 1BN HADJAR]. 

aL-‘ASKAR [see DJAYSH]. 

AL-TASKAR [see SAMARRA]. 

‘ASKAR MUKRAM (‘‘Mukram’s Camp”), for- 
merly a town built on the site of a camp pitched by 
an Arab leader named Mukram whom al-Hadjdjadj 
had sent to Khizistan to suppress a revolt near al- 
Ahwa4z. This camp or cantonment adjoined the ruins 
of Rustam Kaw4dh (corrupted by the Arabs into 
Rustakubadh), a Sdsanian town which the Muslim 
Arabs had destroyed. ‘Askar Mukram was situated 
on both sides of the Masrukan canal (the modern 
Ab-i Gargar) just above the point where it now flows 
into the Shatayt (= Shutayt, ‘the small river’), the 
main arm of the K4rin (at the time of which we 
write, the Masruk4n canal joined the Shatayt much 
further to the south, near al-Ahw4z); furthermore, 
the Dizfal Raid (modern Ab-i Diz) flowed into the 
Shatayt just west of the town. Owing to its 
favourable situation and its relatively good 
climate (see Hamd All4h Mustawfl, Nwsha, 112), 
‘Askar Mukram developed into a flourishing town 
and became the chief place on the Masrukan canal; 
two bridges of boats linked the two parts of the 
town. It was a mint-town during the 4th/roth 
century, under the Biyid ruler Mu‘izz al-Dawla; 
ef. ZDMG, xi, 452. The ruins now known as the 
Band-i Kir (“Bitumen Dam’’) are those of ‘Askar 
Mukram; the remains of that town and of earlier 
cities cover an area of nearly 9 sq. m. (see Layard, 
A Description of the Province of Khuststan, in JR 
Geog. S xvi, 52, 63, 64, 95 and 96). The inhabitants 
of Shushtar (Arab. Tustar) wrongly identify with 
Askar Mukram some ruins near their city, which 
they therefore call Lashkar (Persian = Arab. al- 
SAskar; according to Hamd Allah Mustawfl, ‘Askar 
Mukram was formerly known as Lashkar). 

Bibliography: Baladhurl, Fut#k, 383; Yakut, 
iii, 676; Hudad al-‘Alam, 130; Le Strange, 236, 
237, 242, 246; K. Ritter, Erdkunde, iv, 164 f., 182 f.,. 
I9I-193, 227. (M. Streck-(L. LockHart}) 
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SASKARI; from ‘askar, soldier; in Ottoman 
technical usage a member of the ruling military caste, 
as distinct from the ve‘éyd—the subject population 
of peasants and townspeople (re“dyad sometimes 
means the subjects generally, sometimes only the 
peasants). The term ‘askari denoted caste rather 
than function; it included retired or unemployed 
Saskaris, the wives and children of ‘askaris, manu- 
mitted slaves of the Sultan and of the ‘askaris, and 
also the families of the holders of religious public 
offices in attendance (mulazemet) on the Sultan. 

The Ottoman ‘askarf class comprised both the 
slave military establishment (see KuL) and the feudal 
levies (see StpAu!). The latter seem to have originated 
with the ghazis who established themselves in the 
conquered lands. They were further recruited from 
the military landed gentry of the newly acquired 
territories, some of whom retained their Christian 
faith for a generation or two before becoming 
assimilated to Ottoman Islam. 

In matters of personal status the Muslim ‘askaris, 
like the Muslim re‘ay4, were generally subject to 
the provisions of the Shari‘a but were under 
special jurisdiction of the Ka&di-‘asker [g.v.]; 
administrative, fiscal, and disciplinary matters hay 
were ruled by special codes of regulations issued by 
by the Sultan—the kaniin-i sipahiyadn. This assured 
them important privileges and exemptions, as 
against the re‘dyd, who were, for example, forbidden 
to bear arms, ride horses, or hold fiefs. The ‘askaris 
were in theory not a privileged feudal aristocracy; 
they had no prescriptive or hereditary right to fief, 
office, or status, all of which could be conferred or 
withdrawn at the will of the Sultan. In fact the Sultan 
normally confined these fiefs and offices to members 
of the ‘askari class, who were still considered as such 
even when deprived of office or fief. On the other hand 
it was regarded as contrary to the basic laws of the 
Empire to appoint men of peasant stock (apart of 
course from the dewshirme of boys) to ‘askari 
positions; Kotu Bey and later memorialists adduce 
the violation of this rule as one of the causes of 
Ottoman decline. An ‘askarf could, by decree, be 
demoted to the re“déyd@ class or a ra‘iyya promoted 
as a reward for exceptional services to be an ‘askari. 
Both were infrequent in the early period. By the 
early sixteenth century, however, Sultan Suleyman 
found it necessary to issue a decree confirming 
sipahis of peasant descent in their fiefs, and pro- 
tecting them from dispossessment on these grounds. 
In the period of decline the dilution of the military 
caste by the intrusion of peasants and townspeople 
becomes a common complaint. By the 18th century 
the exténsion of the fiefs to the’ peasantry and of 
Janissary affiliation to the merchants and artisans 
had distributed the status of ‘askari so widely as to 
deprive it of any real meaning. 

Bibliography: Kdananname-i Al-i ‘Othman, 
TOEM supplement; 1329 A.H., 39 ff.; Risdle4 
Koéu Bey, chapters 7 and 13; Sari Mehmed Pasha, 
Nasa@th til-Viisera’, ed. and tr. W. L. Wright, 
Princeton 1935, 118; Barkan, Kanunlar, 109-110; 
Halil Inalclk, Fatsh devri tizerinde Tetktkler ve 
Vesikalar, Ankara 1954, 168 ff.; id., Ottoman 
methods of Conquest, St. I., ii, 1954, 112 ff.; id., 
Timariotes chrétiens en Albanie au XV. sieécle, 
Mitteilungen des  Osterreichischen Staatsarchivs, 
iv 1952, 118-138; Gibb-Bowen, index; Ismail 
Hakki Uzungarsili, Osmanli Devietinin Merkez 
ve Bahrive Teskslétt, Ankara 1948, 230 and 
240-1. (B. Lewis) 
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aL-‘ASKARI. Two Arabic philologists of the 
4th/roth century, both bearing the same name al- 
Hasan b. ‘Abd Allah, but of a different kumya, are 
known by this name, a relative noun derived from 
SAskar Mukram in Khizistan. 

(i) ABj AuMaD at-Hasan 8. ‘App ALLAH B. SA‘ip 
was born in ‘Askar Mukram, on 16 ShawwAl 293/ 
1x August 906 and died there on 7 Dhu ’1-Hidjdja 
382/3 Febr. 993. The date 387/940 is less probable. 
He began his studies under his father and the 
traditionist ‘Abdan, d. 306/919, and continued 
them at Baghdad, Basra, and Isbahan under Ibn 
Durayd, d. 321/933, and the traditionists al- 
Baghawi, d. 317/929, and Ibn Abi Dawid al- 
Sidjistani, d. 316/929. He also met al-Sili and other 
men of letters. Then he returned to ‘Askar Mukram. 
He declined an invitation of the vizier al-Sahib Ibn 
‘Abbad, but paid him a visit when the latter came 
to ‘Askar Mukram. He went several times to 
Isbahan where his brother, the traditionist Aba 
‘Ali Muhammad had settled, e.g. in 349/960 and 
again in 354/965. He was a scholar of vast erudition 
and wrote a number of books (see Brockelmann S I, 
193) but he was little known outside of Khizistan; 
Y4kit had great difficulties in obtaining information 
about him. His chief work, the Kitab al-Tasht}, 
contains useful information about rare and difficult 
words and proper names occurring in traditions and 
poems and misunderstood by their transmitters. It 
was utilised by Yakit (Mu‘djam, vi, 384) and by 
‘Abd al-Kadir al-Baghdadi (see Iklid al-Khizana, 
31f.). Much of his learning has been preserved 
through the writings of his pupil Abi Hilal al- 
“Askari. 

Bibliography: Abi Nu‘aym, Geschichte Isba- 
hans, i, 272, ii, 291; Sam“ani, Ansdad fol. 390b; 
Yakiat, Irshad, iii, 126-135; Ibn Khallikan, Cairo 
1299, i, 2344. 

(ii) ABO Hvar aL-Hasan B. ‘ABD ALLAH B. SAHL. 
Of his life very little is known. He was a pupil (but 
not a sister’s son, for he never calls him khéli) of the 
aforesaid Abi Ahmad al-‘Askari and owed to him 
the bulk of his learning, as is proved by the numerous 
references in his writings. He wrote amongst other 
works (see Brockelmann, I, 126 and S I, 193 f.) for 
the benefit of budding writers (1) K##ab al-Sind‘atayn 
al-Kitaba wa’l-Shir (Istanbul 1320, Cairo 1952; cf. P. 
Schwarz, in MSOS ix, 206-230), a systematic hand- 
book of rhetoric. (2) Diwan al-Ma‘ani (Cairo 1352), an 
anthology of the most elegant and original expres- 
sions of ideas met with in poetry and prose. (3) K##ab 
al-Furaik al-Lughawiyya (Cairo 1353) dealing with 
synonymous words. (4) al-Mu‘diam fi Bakiyyat al- 
Ashya@ (Cairo 1353; abridged ed. by O. Rescher, in 
MSOS; xviii, 103-130), a list of words meaning 

“remainder’. (5) Diamharat al-Amthal (Bombay 
1306-7 and on the margin of al-Maydani, Cairo 1310), 
a collection of proverbs. Not yet published is his 
tafsir whose title Mahasin al-Ma‘ani suggests that 
he dealt mainly with the stylistic beauties of the 
Kurn. The latest known date of his life is the year 
395/1005 in which he finished dictating his Kitab 
al-Awa@ tl on the so-called inventors of arts etc. 
(Yakit, Irshad, iti, 138). He is said to have died after 
400/TOTO. 

Bibliography: Yakit, Irshad, iii, 135-9; 
Suyitl, Bughya, 221; ‘Abd al-Kadir, Khizadnat al- 
Adab, i, 112; Zaki Mubarak, La prose arabe aw 
IVe siecle; R. Sellheim, Die klasstsch-arabtschen 
Sprichwortersammlungen, The Hague 1954, 138-42. 

(J. W. Foc) 
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AL-‘ASKARI, Abu ’l-Hasan ‘Ali b. Muhammad. 
the tenth Im4m of the Twelver Shi‘a. He is commonly 
known as al-Naki and al-Hadi. He was the son of the 
ninth Imam Muhammad b. ‘Ali al-Rida [q.v.], and 
was born in Medina. Most Shi‘ite authorities give the 
date of his birth as Radjab 214/Sept. 829, though 
others say that he was born in Dhu ’I-Hidjdja 212 or 
213/Feb.-March 828 or 829. His mother, according 
to some sources, was Umm al-Fadl, the daughter of 
al-Ma?min; according to others she was a Maghribi 
Umm Walad called Sumana or Sisan. The latter 
story seems more likely in view of the statement in 
some chronicles that the marriage between Muham- 
mad b. ‘Ali al-Rid4 and Umm al-Fadl, though con- 
tracted in 202/817-8, was not consummated until 
215/830. (al-Tabari, iii, 1029, 1102-3; al-Mas‘adi, 
Muriidj, vii, 61-2; al-Ya°kubi, ii, 552-3. Some Shi‘ite 
traditions say that Umm al-Fadl poisoned her hus-, 
band and died childless—al-Madjlisi, Bikar, xii 99 ff.). 
His father died in 220/835, and like him he became 
Im4m while still a small child. (Echoes of the doctrinal 
problems which this raised may be found in Shi‘ite 
theological works). He lived peacefully in Medina until 
the accession of al-Mutawakkil, whose anti-‘Alid 
policy soon brought him into difficulties. In 233/847-8 
or 234/848-9, on the bsais of reports reaching the 
Caliph that Abu ’l-Hasan was engaged in seditious 
activities, Yahya b. Harthama b. A‘yan was sent to 
Medina to escort him to Samarra (al-Tabari, iii, 1379; 
al-Nawbakhti, 77; Nudjiam ii, 271). He seems to have 
won the Caliph’s respect and, though kept under 
surveillance, was not molested. He was greatly 
esteemed for his piety and modesty. He remained in 
Samarra until his death, which took place in 
Djumdada II or Radjab 254/June-July 868. His nisba 
al-‘Askari derives from ‘Askar Samarra. He was 
buried in his home in that town. According to 
Shf‘ite tradition he was poisoned by the Caliph (cf. 
al-Mas‘idi, Murddj viii, 383, who already appears to 
know this story). The Makatil al-Talibiyyin, 
however, does not include him among the ‘SAlid 
martyrs. His 645 was Muhammad b. ‘Uthman al- 
‘Amri (d. 304 or 305/916-8), whose father ‘Uthman 
b. Sa‘id had been 64) and wakil of the eighth and 
ninth Imams (al-Madjlisi, 150, where his thikat and 
wukald are also listed; al-Astarabadi, Minhddj al- 
Maal, Tehran 1306, 305). The Twelver Shi‘a recog- 
nised his son al-Hasan, also called al-‘Askari, as 
eleventh Imam. Another group, however, believed 
that his son Muhammad, who predeceased him, was 
the hidden Imam (al-Nawbakhti, 78-9, 83). Possibly 
connected with this group was Muhammad b. 
Nusayr al-Namiri, who attributed divine status to 
‘All al-Naki and claimed to be his 0@5 and his 
prophet; he is regarded as founder of the Nusayriyya 
[g.v.] (al-Nawbakhti 78; al-Ash‘ari, Makdlat, i, 15; al- 
Kashshi, Ridjdl, 323; cf. the Nusayri, Madjma‘ al- 
A‘ydd, ed. R. Strothmann in Isl., 1946, index s.v. 
Abu ’l-Hasan Ali al-Askari). 

Bibliography: a full account, with citation 
of sources, of the life, works, miracles, companions, 
and dealings with the Caliphs of the roth Imam is 
given in Muhammad Bakir al-Madjlisi, Bihar al- 
Anwar, xii, Tehran 1302, 126-153. Earlier notices 
are contained in al-Mas‘idi, Muradj, vii, 206-9, 
379-383; al-Ya‘kibi (Houtsma), ii, 614; Ibn Khal- 
likan, i, 445-6 (De Slane’s translation, ii, 214-6); 
al-Nawbakhti, Firak al-Shi‘a, ed. Ritter, 77; Mufid, 
al-Irshadd, Tehran 1308, s.v.; In addition to the 
texts cited in the article, reference may also be 
made to al-Shahrastani, ed. Cureton, i, 128 ff., ed. 
Badran 347-8; Abu ’1-Ma‘ali, Bayan, ed. Schefer, 
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164 ff., ed. Ikbal 42; D. M. Donaldson, The Shiite 
Religion, London 1933, 209ff.; J. N. Hollister, 
The Shi‘a of India, London 1953, 87-89. 

(B. Lewis) 
AL-“ASKARI, ai-HASAN [see AL-HASAN AL- 
SaSKARI}. 

ASL [see ustt]. 

AL-ASLAH, the most suitable or fitting, 
a term used by theologians in a technical sense. The 
“upholders of the asiah’ were a group of the 
Mu‘tazila who held that God did what was best for 
mankind. It is nowhere stated who composed the 
group. Abu ’l-Hudhayl held that God did what was 
best for men. Al-Nazz4m introduced the refinement 
that there were an infinite number of equally good. 
alternatives, any of which God might adopt instead 
of acting as He does; in this way he avoided the 
implication that God’s power is finite. Others, 
because of the difficulty of maintaining that the 
actual world is the best possible, said that it was 
only in religion that God did what is best for men, 
viz. sent prophets to guide them. There was much 
diversity of opinion on this point among the Mu‘ta- 
zila. The orthodox later used the story of the three 
brothers to show the absurdity of the view. One 
brother died young and went to Paradise; one grew 
up and was good and went to a higher place in 
Paradise; and one became wicked and went to Hell. 
If one tries to justify the lack of opportunity of the 
first to gain the highest position by saying that God 
knew he would become wicked if he grew up, then, 
on the suppositions of the “‘uphofders of the asia”, 
it is impossible to explain why God did not cause the 
third to die young (cf. al-Baghdadi, Us#l al-Din, 
Istanbul 1346/1928, 150f.). The later Mu‘tazila of 
Basra seem to have made similar criticisms of the 
Mu‘tazila of Baghdad. 

Divested, however, of the suggestion that a certain. 
course of action was obligatory for God, the concept 
of aslak, identified with God’s wisdom (kikma), has 
survived in orthodox Islam and found literary 
expression, for instance, in the al-Risdla al-kamiliyya 
of Ibn al-Nafis [q.v.] (cf. J. Schacht, in Homenaje @ 
Millds-Vallicrosa, ii, Barcelona 1956, 325 ff.). 

Bibliography: Ash‘ari, Makéalat, Istanbul 

1929, i, 246-51, ii, 573-8; Khayyat, Intisar, Cairo 

1344/1925, 8 ff., 24 f., 64 f., Baghdadi, Fark, 116, 

167; Djuwayni, Irshad, Paris 1938, 165 ff. (= tr. 

255 ff.); Goldziher, Vorlesungen*, 99; A. J- 

Wensinck, Muslim Creed, Cambridge 1932, 79-82; 

on the origin and background of the term, J. 

Schacht, in S#. 7., i, 29. 

(W. Montcomery Watt) 

ASMA), daughter of the caliph Abi Bakr 
by his wife Kutayla bint ‘Abd al-‘Uzza of ‘Amir b. 
Lu?ayy. She was the elder half-sister of ‘Aisha, and 
one of the early converts to Islam in Mecca. At the 
time of Muhammad’s flight from Mecca with Aba 
Bakr, she tore her girdle in two to serve for the 
Prophet’s provision-bag and the strap of his water- 
skin; this is the traditional explanation of her 
nickname Dhat al-Nitdkayn, “She of the Two 
Girdles’. After the Hidjra she was married to al- 
Zubayr b. al-‘Aww4m [9.v.], and their son ‘Abd 
Allah was reputedly the first child born in the 
Muslim community at al-Madina. She is said to have 
had four other sons and three daughters. Apart from 
several anecdotes illustrating her piety and self- 
denial, little more is reported of her except her 
courageous behaviour before and after the death 
of her son ‘Abd Allah b al-Zubayr (q.v.]; in connexion 
with this she is credited with circulating a Tradition 
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from the Prophet denouncing the ‘‘two liars’ (al- 
Radhdhabani) who should issue from Thakif (ie. al- 
Mughira b. Shu‘ba and al-Hadjdjadj b. Yasuf). She 
died in Mecca shortly afterwards, in 73/693. 
Bibliography: L. Caetani, Chronographia 
Islamica, A.H. 73, § 36; Ibn Sa‘d, viii, 182-6; Ibn 
Hanbal, Musnad, Cairo 1313, vi, 344-55. 
(H. A. R. Grips) 

aL-ASMA? aLt-HUSNA.—“The most Beautiful 
Names”, these being the divine Names. “To God 
belong the most Beautiful Names—pray to Him, 
using (these Names)”, Kur?4n, vii, 179. Cf. xvii, 110; 
xx, 8; lix, 24 etc. Pious Muslims have always 
revered the mystery of the Name, which at one and 
the same time both designates and veils the Named 
(cf. hidjdb al-ism). 

The Theological question. A chapter of “Muslim 
theology’ (‘ilm al-tawhid) is devoted to the divine 
Names. Problem stated: can one name God, and 
what, with regard to God, do the Names attributed 
to Him mean? Preliminaries: What is the name 
(ism)? Is it identical with the named (musamma) 
and with the denomination or definition (‘asmtya) ? 
On this problem in general see ism. Application of 
the divine Names. The reply of the narrators of 
Tradition, reiterated by the strict Ash‘arites, is: 
the divine Names can only be given to God by 
tawkif, ie. by preconcerted ‘determination’; by 
which we understand: as God Himself has ‘‘deter- 
mined” it in the Kur?’4n and secondarily in the 
Sunna. The employment of the latter in this con- 
nexion must be limited to “authentic” (sazik) and 
“good” (hasan) hadith. Some people admit a possible 
determination derived through tdjma‘. According 
to the Mu‘tazilites and the Karramiyya: when ‘aki 
(Reason) proves that an attribute (either of existence, 
or negative or of action) is suitable to God, it 
is permissible to employ the corresponding Name, 
whether or not it is mentioned by the texts. This is 
a case of attribution of the Name by human reason. 
Al-Ghazzali admits this solution for those attri- 
butes (sifat) which, he says, designate a significate 
added to the essence; he does not admit it for the 
employment of the Name designating the divine 
essence itself. ‘“Middle’’ solution of the Ash‘arite al- 
Bakillani, followed by many later Ash‘arites: if the 
text or the tradition gives an attribute to God or 
speaks to us of an act of God (but in these cases 
only), ‘‘according to the rules of the language”, one 
may designate Him by the corresponding Name, 
even though the texts do not “determine” it. And 
one should in particular exclude non-scriptural 
names, which would evoke a notion incompatible 
with the absolute divine perfection. (God should not 
be called ‘arif, as ma‘rifa “presupposes that some 
inattention has been overcome”; likewise He should 
not be called fakih, ‘akil, etc.). According to this 
thesis, which has become current, the Names must, 
therefore, cither be scriptural or at least have a 
scriptural derivation. Two related problems: a) .the 
Names are eternal, Ash‘arite thesis, in opposition 
to the Mu‘tazilite thesis, which holds them to be 
contingent; b) Hanafite-Maturidite line: they are 
equal in importance and excellence (cf. Fikh Akbar, ii, 
26); Ash‘arite line: a hierarchy exists among them 
with the Name Allah taking precedence (or, as the 
Sifis are prone to say, with some other Name known 
to the initiated, or even the ineffable Name, only 
attained through initiate experience, taking prece- 
dence). 

The 99 Names. A hadith, transmitted by Abd 
Hurayra, states: “To God belong 99 Names, a 
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hundred less one; for He, the Odd Number (= the 
Unique) likes (to be designated by these enumerated 
Names) one by one; whosoever knowns the 99 
Names, will enter paradise’. The meditated reci- 
tation of these Names became one of the most 
diligent devotions in Islam. The pious Muslim 
repeats them and meditates on them, usually with 
the help of the 99 beads of the subha (“‘rosary”’) (q.v.], 
except for the Wahhdabis, who object to this custom 
as being a reprehensible bid‘a (“innovation”). It 
appears that a Syriac (Christian) custom already 
made use of the subha to count off an enumeration 
of divine Names, which was much shorter than the 
Muslim enumeration. 

In fact, on the one hand, the traditional 99 ‘‘most 
Beautiful Names” do not exhaust the list of all the 
Kur?anic Names; on the other hand, some of them 
do not occur ad iitteram in the Kur>dn. As a result, 
the list was not always absolutely fixed and was 
liable to contain variants. It does not suffice, there- 
fore, to settle the entire question of the divine Names. 
But the place held by this recitation in Muslim 
piety gives it an outstanding importance. It ex- 
presses clearly enough the pious Muslim’s faith in 
God, and what the supreme Name AJNdéh, which, in 
itself, recapitulates all the others, means for him. 
We shall reproduce the most usually accepted list., 
in accordance with the hadith, with a translation 
and a brief commentary. As space does not permit us 
to trace its usage historically, we shall take it in its 
finished form, as given by most of the tafsir to 
Kur’4n, xvii, 110. Fairly frequently the Name 
Allah is as though set apart, the hundredth Name if 
one so desires (thus the ta/sir of the Djalalayn). But 
it is also at times considered as the first of the 
enumeration; in which case the 67th Name al-wahid 
is suppressed and joined to the 68th al-akad. Main 
references: al-Maksad al-Asna of Ghazzali (Cairo ed. 
n.d.), especially 23-72; Mawdakif of ‘Adud al-Din 
al-Idji, commentary by al-Djurdjani (Sharh al- 
Mawakif Cairo ed. 1325/1907 vol. 8 211-17) who 
himself refers to al-Ghazzali and to Sayf al-Din 
al-Amidi. 

The usual order may be established as follows: 
the first 13 Names (or Names 2 to 14 when the list 
starts with Allah) refer to the Kur’anic enumeration 
of verses lix, 22-24. The subsequent order seems to 
be mainly mnemotechnic, governed by assonances, 
associations of verbal forms, doublets having both 
a correlative and paradoxical sense, etc. Connexion 
with the attributes (si/dt), where indicated by us, is 
that put forward by al-Ghazzali or al-Djurdjani. 
Also to be noted: the Arabic root of several of these 
Names expresses different, sometimes opposite 
meanings, which are, therefore, present together in 
the mind of the Muslim reciting and meditating on 
the subka. It is therefore impossible at times to 
translate a Name into a European language by one 
single word. 

List of the “‘99 most Beautiful Names’. 1) Allah, 
name belonging to God, “designates God Himself 
and may not be applied to any other thing’; 2) and 
3) al-rakman al-rakim, the Benefactor (or the Mer- 
ciful), the Compassionate: depend on the attribute 
of will, both connoting the same sense; however 
according to al-Ghazzali, rakman, unlike rakim, may 
only be applied to God (reminder of Rahman, 
divine proper Name?); 4) al-malik, the King, 
indicates independence (negative attribute) towards 
all things, the dependence of everything as regards 
God (active attribute), and the perfection of the 
divine power (attribute of power); 5) al-kuddés, the 
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Holy, in the sense of Separated (negative attribute), 
indicates: a) the absence of all blemish; b) that 
neither imagination nor sight can penetrate the 
mystery of God; 6) al-saldm, Peace: a) possessor of 
a flawless peace (negative attribute); b) giver of 
peace and salvation at the beginning of the creation 
and at the time of the resurrection (active attribute) ; 
c) will pronounce the benediction of peace over his 
creature (attribute of speech); 7) al-mu>min, the 
Believer: a) with regard to this Name, the doctors 
of kaldm speak of God’s “‘increate faith” in Himself; 
Idjf comments: God is mu>min in as much as He puts 
faith in Himself and in His Messenger, meaning that 
He authenticates Himself and authenticates His 
Messenger by His supreme Veracity; this He accom- 
plishes either by affirming Himself and His Messenger 
(attribute of speech), or by working, by ‘‘creating”’ 
the miraculous proof; b) God may also be called 
mvu?min towards his disciples as a source of security 
and protection (aman) ; 8) al-muhaymin the Vigilant: 
a) ever present witness, whose cognisance is on 
guard over everything (attribute of knowledge); 
b) to be associated with amin, taken as sincere, 
truthful in His speech (attribute of speech); 9) al- 
‘aziz, both the Powerful and the Precious; a) negative 
attribute: means according to al-Ghazzali, rare, 
very precious and difficult to obtain,—God is so 
rare that He is absolutely Unique, so necessary that 
nothing would exist without Him, so inaccessible 
that He alone can know Himself; according to al- 
Idji: without father or mother, whom no place can 
contain, and nothing resembles Him; b) attribute 
of action: He punishes whomsoever He wishes, is 
the Master of the retribution for actions; 10) al- 
djabbar, the Very Strong, the ‘‘Oppressor’, which 
no thing or will may resist; according to another 
sense of the root djbr: who sets to right, who restores, 
according to His Desire, what concerns His creatures. 
Depending on the circumstances: attribute of 
action, or negative and positive together. Synonym: 
‘asim, with the sense “all deficiency is diverted 
therefrom”; II) al-mutakabbir, the Haughty;— 
according to al-Ghazzali: everything seems base to 
Him in the sight of His Essence; al-Idjt—al-Djurdjani: 
meaning also very close to ‘azim; 12) al-khalik and 13) 
al-bart?, according to al-Idji—al-Djurdjani have a 
single sense: the Producer, the Creator of things; 
14) al-musawwir, the Organiser, who ordains and 
composes the forms (suwar) of things. These last 
three Names depend on attributes of action. Al- 
Ghazzalf analyses them more closely: all three 
connote the passage from non-being to existence, 
the first towards determination, in accordance with 
the divine decree (kadar); the second towards 
existentialisation properly so called (wudj#d); the 
third towards the co-ordination of forms, according 
to the best of ordinances. 

The Names 2 to 14 are given in the same order ap. 
Kur’an, lix, 22-24. Now follow Names grouped in 
preference according to euphony. 

15) al-ghaffay, the Indulgent, pre-eminently the 
Pardoner, who knows how to remit the sentence of 
punishment even for one who deserves it (al-Ghazzali 
makes it, by participation, the human qualificative 
of Jesus, just as he made al-djabbar the qualificative 
of Muhammad): attribute of will; 16) al-kahhar, 
the Dominator, He who always subdues, dominating 
and never dominated (negative attribute of action); 
17) al-wakhdb, the constant Giver, who gives abund- 
antly, receiving nothing in return (active attribute); 
18) al-razzdk, the Dispenser of all good, who dispenses 
what pleases Him; primarily concerns the physical 
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needs of every human being (al-Djurdjantf), but also 
the spiritual needs of rational creatures (al-Ghazzali), 
—attribute of action; 19) al-fatidk, (three shades of 
meaning according to the various connotations of 
the root), a) the Victorious, who vanquishes difficul- 
ties and brings about victory (active attribute); b) the 
Judge, whether pronouncing sentence (attribute of 
speech), or making known the decision (attribute of 
will); c) the Revealer, who discloses to men that 
which remained concealed from them (al-Ghazzali}; 
20) al-‘alim, Knowing in a perfect manner everything 
which is knowable: Name directly bound to the 
attribute of knowledge (‘ilm) which is an attribute 
of essence (dkati); a ‘natural’ (kakiki) attribute is 
involved, says al-Djurdjant. 

The six following Names, whilst referring to 
Kur’anic roots, are not to be found ad litteram in 
the Kur?4n: they are therefore regarded as “‘tradit- 
ional”. They go in pairs, opposites and correlatives 
at the same time, and express the absolute gratui- 
tousness of God’s gift. 21) al-kabig, he who restrains, 
and 22) al-bdsit, he who expands (the lives, the 
hearts of his servants); 23) al-kkafid, who humbles 
and humiliates, and 24) al-rafi‘, who raises in 
dignity ; 25) al-mu‘izz, who gives honour and strength, 
and 26) al-mudhill, who abases and degrades; 

27) al-sami‘, the Hearer, and 28) al-basir, the 
Seer: God hears and sees all things, according 
to two ‘‘attributes of the essence”, which the Kur’an 
affirms, and which reason, this time, cannot prove; 
al-hakam, the Judge in his act of sovereign decision; 
idea of wisdom and providence (al-Ghazzali), at- 
tached to the attributes of knowledge, speech, 
action; 30) al-‘adl, the Just, who is supreme 
Justice,—nothing bad can come from Him (negative 
attribute); 31) al-lati/, the Benevolent, who creates 
in His servants a grace of benevolence (luff), to 
come to their help (attribute of action); 32) al- 
khabir, a) the Sagacious, very close to Salim, in the 
sense of knowing the intimate secrets of creatures 
(attribute of knowledge); b) who choses, who decides 
freely (attribute of speech); 33) al-halim, endowed 
with gentleness, who is slow to punish (negative 
attribute); 34) al-‘azim, the Inaccessible (cf. the 
sense given with regard to al-djabbdar); according to 
al-Ghazzali: is beyond the limits of human under- 
standing, just as the earth and sky cannot be taken 
in at a single glance; 

35) al-ghafir, the Very Indulgent, who pardons 
much; a) according to al-Idji—al-Djurdjant: identical 
in meaning to al-ghaffdr, just as al-rahman and al- 
vahim are identical in meaning; b) according to Ghaz- 
zali: al-ghaffar stresses that God pardons even repeat- 
ed sins, whereas al-ghafur conveys in an absolute 
manner and without precision the infinite pardon of 
God; 36) al-shakér, the ‘Very Grateful’, in a meta- 
phorical sense, coming from skukr (gratefulness), i.e.: 
a) who gives much as reward for little (attribute of 
action), b) and proclaims the eulogy of whomsoever 
obeys him (attribute of speech) ; 

37) al-‘ali, the High; for al-Idji: synonym of al- 
mutakabbir; for al-Ghazzali: God, primary Cause, 
is on the highest step of the scale of beings; 
38) al-kabir, the Great; for al-Idji: synonym of al- 
mutakabbir and of al-‘ali; for al-Ghazzali: synonym 
of al-‘agim, stresses the absolute perfection of the 
being of God, whose eternal existence is the 
source of the being of all creatures; 39) al-hafiz, 
the vigilant Guardian‘ sense close to ‘alim ac- 
cording to al-Idji, for vigilance (ha/z) is the opposite 
of negligence and forgetfulness, and therefore has 
its origin in ‘lm; a) God is Vigilant, continually 
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in action, by this action watching over the whole 
universe, without having to give His attention to 
things one after the other (negative attribute); 
b) He assures the permanence of created forms, by 
a vigilance which resists depredations (attribute of 
action); 40) al-mukit (four shades of meaning), 
a) the Nourisher, source of strength, for He creates 
nourishment (physical and spiritual): synonym of 
al-razza@k (al-Ghazzali), b) the Determiner, who 
decrees and fixes destiny, attribute of power (Rudra) ; 
c) the Witness (skahid), who knows the Mystery 
(al-ghayb), attribute of knowledge; d) the Present; 
41) al-hasib, the Calculator, He who settles accounts: 
a) who gives sufficiency, for He creates for His 
servants what is sufficient for them (active attribute) ; 
b) who, by His words, asks of whomsoever is sub- 
missive to the Law, account of what he does of good 
and of evil (attribute of speech); 42) al-djali, the 
Majestic, worthy of veneration: a) according to 
al-Ghazzall, it is the stress placed on the Beauty of 
the divine Being which distinguishes this Name 
from al-mutakabbir and al-‘azim, with their adjacent 
meanings; b) according to al-Idji, synonym of al- 
mutakabbir; c) according to al-Djurdjani, qualified 
by the attributes of majesty (djalal) and of beauty 
(djamal): 43) al-karim, the Generous; four shades 
of meaning: a) endowed with liberality (attribute 
of action); b) who fixes the measure of generosity 
(attribute of power); c) from whom comes all 
nobility (attribute of relation); d) who pardons 
faults; 44) al-rakib, the jealous Guardian, sense 
close to kafiz (and thus derived from the sense of 
‘alim) ; according to al-Ghazzali, with a stress placed 
on an absolute and jealous vigilance; 45) al-mudjib, 
the Assenter, who grants prayers; al-Ghazzali: who 
hastens to satisfy the needs of creatures, who anti- 
cipates them; 46) al-wdasi‘, the Omnipresent, who 
embraces and contains all things: He extends His 
generosity to everything which exists, His knowledge 
to everything which is knowable, His power to 
everything which may be determined by it, abso- 
lutely and without His having to pay attention 
successively to things (al-Djurdjani); 47) al-hakim, 
the Wise; a) synonym of al-‘alim (al-Idji), endowed 
with wisdom, i.e. with knowledge of things as they 
come from Him and with the production of actions 
according to what is expedient; b) the Prudent in 
His decisions: which corresponds to the perfect 
soundness of His providence in the guidance of the 
world and to the benefit from the accomplishment 
of His decrees; 48) al-wadud, the Very Loving; 
a) who loves the well-being of His creatures and 
procures it for them gratuitously; b) refers to the 
attribute from which proceeds the praise He bestows 
on the believer and the reward which He gives him; 
49) al-madjid, the Glorious, a) whose actions are 
resplendent, whose favours abound; b) the praise 
due to him belongs to Him alone; 50) al-ba‘ith, the 
Revivifier, who will revivify every creature on the 
day of the Resurrection (this name has only a 
traditional origin); 51) al-shakid, the Witness, a) 
who knows the Mystery, b) and who is Present (cf. 
3rd. sense of al-mukit); 52) al-hakk, the Real, supreme 
Truth, connotes al-‘adl (same kind of attribute): 
a) necessary by essence (ontological truth); b) per- 
fectly truthful in His speech; c) who makes the 
Truth); manifest; 53) al-wakil, the Trustee, He to 
whom everything is entrusted, who takes care of 
all the needs of creatures; 54) al-kawi, the Strong, 
who has power over all things; 55) al-matin, the 
Unshakable, whose power is without limit; 56) al- 
wali, the Friend, the Protector, in the sense of helper, 
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defender; and also: the Holder of authority; 57) al- 
hamid, Worthy of praise (attribute of relation); 58) 
al-mufsi, the Numberer, who comprehends and knows 
comprehensively all numbered things (al-‘dlim) and 
has power over them (al-Rddir); 59) al-mubdi‘, the 
Innovator; a) absolute creator of beings; b) whose 
favours are purely benevolent; 60) al-mu‘td, He who 
resuscitates, who causes the creature to “‘return” 
after its destruction; 61) al-mukyi, the Creator of 
life, and 62) al-mumit, the Creator of death,—He 
who causes to live and to die; 63) al-kayy, the Living, 
one of the “essential attributes’, ‘‘in the obvious 
sense’”’ (al-Idji): God is always acting and watching, 
whereas none can act upon Him in any way and 
none can perceive Him without dying; He is Living 
in the highest and most perfect degree of life, by 
reason of the absolute perfection of His Activity 
and His Knowledge (al-Ghazzali) ; 64) al-kayyum, the 
Self-Subsisting: a) who subsists in Himself and by 
Himself, without any reason for being other than 
Himself (negative attribute); b) who rules and 
co-ordinates creatures, and none can subsist without 
Him; 65) al-wddjid, the Opulent (the Perfect), to 
whom nothing can be lacking or be needed (negative 
attribute); 66) al-mddjid, the Noble, the High (al- 
‘ali), attribute of relation; to whom sovereignty and 
power belong (attribute of action). (N.B.-Here the 
majority of the enumerations insert the Name al- 
wakid, the Unique; al-Ghazzali and al-Idji, who omit 
it, recall the sense in connexion with the commentary 
on the following Name:) 67) al-ahad, the One, pre- 
eminently essential attribute, the very attribute of 
divine perfection,—differs from al-wahkid as follows: 
al-akad the One by Essence, absolute simplicity of 
the Essence, insuperability and inimitability of the 
divine attributes; al-wahid, the One God, there is no 
other God; 68) al-samad, the Impenetrable; a) the 
Master, He who reigns (attribute of relation) ;.b) sense 
close to al-halim: whom the acts of His adversaries 
neither trouble nor move (negative attribute); c) the 
Very High in dignity; d) He to whom one praysand 
supplicates (attribute of relation); e) in whom there 
is no “hollow”: negation of all mixture and of all 
possible division into parts; 69) al-kadir, the Powerful, 
and 70) al-muktadir, the All-powerful; 71) al- 
mukaddim and 72) al-mwakhkhir, He who brings 
hear and sends away: He brings near to Himself 
whomsoever He wishes and shows him his prefe- 
tence; He sends away and sets aside whomsoever He 
wishes; 73) al-awwal and 74) al-dkkir, the First and 
the Last (Alpha and Omega): He is before everything 
and nothing is before Him; He is after everytning 
and nothing is after Him (Primary Cause, efficient 
and final, according to al-Ghazzali),—negative 
attributes; 75) al-zahiry and 76) al-batin, the Patent 
and the Latent;—Patent: a) known by decisive 
proof (attribute of relation), b) which manifestly 
dominates all things (attribute of action) ;—Latent: 
a) screéned from the senses (negative attribute), 
b) who knows the hidden things (attribute of 
knowledge) ; 77) al-wdli, the Reigning (al-Iqji) ; 78) al- 
muta‘ali, the Very High, the Exalted, synonym of 
al-‘ali, the High, but with a supplementary idea of 
triumph; 79) al-barr, who causes piety (birr) to 
function in the heart and is the source of benefits; 
80) al-tawwab, the ‘“Repentant’’: God, by pure and 
gratuitous favour, returns to His servants if they 
Teturn to Him, repenting of their faults; 8x) al- 
muntakim, the Avenger, chastising whomsoever 
disobeys him; 82) al-Saf#, who rubs out the traces 
of faults on the leaves where actions are inscribed}; 
83) al-ra>uf, the Merciful, the Compassionate, who 
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wishes to lighten the burdens (sense close to rahman, 
according to Ghazzali); 84) malik al-mulk, the 
Master (King) of the Kingdom, who possesses in 
complete sovereign independence the world and 
each creature; 85) dhu ’l-djalal wa ’l-ikram, the Lord 
of Majesty and Generosity, sense close to al-djalil, 
observe al-Idji and al-Amidi; 86) al-muksi¢, the Just, 
—al-Ghazzali specifies ‘‘on the Day of Judgement”, 
(al-Djurdjani recalls that the root, according to the 
verbal forms, has both the meaning of “just”? and 
“unjust’’); 87) al-dja@mi‘, the Assembler: a) who 
assembles beings according to their similitudes, 
their differences, their oppositions (al-Ghazzali) ; 
b) who reunites adversaries on the Day of Judgement 
(al-Idji—al-Djurdjani); 88) al-ghani, the Rich, the 
Independent, who lacks nothing; 89) al-mughni, 
the Enricher, who embellishes every creature, from 
whom creatures derive their perfection; 90) al-mant‘, 
(traditional Name only), the tutelary Defender: 
correlative of al-hafiz, the vigilant Guardian; al- 
hafiz stresses the idea of guarding, protecting,—and 
al-mani< the idea of prohibiting and suppressing 
obstacles; 91) al-daérr, He who afflicts, and 92) al- 
nafi‘, He who favours: two traditional Names only; 
they teach that evil and good, affliction and favour, 
harm and benefit derive only from God; 93) al-nir, 
the Light,—God is Light: a) of a perfect and manifest 
evidence in Himself, b) and He it is who makes all 
things. manifest and evident, by causing them to 
pass from non-being to being; 94) al-hadi, the Guide, 
who creates the “right direction’ (al-hudda) in 
the hearts of believers; and leads every being, 
rational and irrational, towards its end; 95) al-badi‘, 
the Creator-Inventor, who is at the beginning of 
everything: a) who creates and invents without a 
model; b) who is Himself First absolutely, and 
nothing is similar to Him; 96) al-ba@ki, the Eternal, 
who permanes,—without. end; 97) al-warith, the 
Inheritor,—who continues to exist after the anni- 
hilation (fand>) of His creatures;—to whom returns 
everything which His creatures possess; 98) al- 
rashid, the Leader: who directs with justice; who 
leads on the way of the Good; 99) al-sabiér, the 
Very Patient, slow to punish, and who always acts 
in due time: sense close to al-kalim (traditional 
Name only). 

Such is the list of the 99 ‘“‘most Beautiful Names”, 
Other lists exist, which sometimes exceed this 
number: one then encounters al-vabb, the Lord, 
al-mun‘im, the Benefactor, al-mu‘ti, He who gives, 
who grants (his gifts), al-saddik, the Sincere, the 
Truthful, al-sattér, who protects and who veils, etc. 

To conclude, there are numerous studies on the 
divine Names which seek to group them according 
to the attributes( thus, al-Ghazzali, Maksad, 72 ff.), 
with a predilection for imparting an appearance of 
spiritual meditation to this presentation. There are 
many examples of this in fasawwuf. It is then no 
longer so much a question of providing a com- 
Mentary on the 99 “‘most Beautiful Names’, as of 
applying all the rules of tawkif and of language to 
magnify the divine Mystery. For the use of the 
divine Names in s#fi prayers, see the article DHIKR. 

Bibliography: 1) in addition to the Arab 
authors cited in the body of the article, reference 
should be made to the main Kur?anic tafsirs, and 
the very numerous manuals of kalam, chapter on 
al-asm@ al-khusnd; 2) an example among many 
others of a sft “meditation”: Ibn ‘Ata? Allah 
of Alexandria, alKasd al-Mudjarrad fi Ma‘rifat 
al-Ism al-Mufarrad (Cairo, al-Azhar ed., 1348/1930) ; 

3) references in European languages: A. J. Wen- 
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sinck, Muslim Creed, Cambridge 1932, 196, 239; 

(non-typical) list of the asma> al-Rusnd ap. J. 

Windrow Sweetman, Islam and Christian Theology, 

I, 1, Lutterworth Press, 1945, 215-216; Miguel 

Asin Palacios, El justo medio ew la Creencia, 

compendio de teologia dogmatica de Algasel 

(trans. of the Iktisdd, followed by fragmentary 

annotated translations of the Maksad), Madrid 

1929, 435-471; Y. Moubarac, Les Noms, titres et 

attributs de Dieu dans le Coran et leurs correspon- 

dants en épigraphie sud-sémitique, in Muséon, 

1955, 86 ff. (L. GaRDET) 

AL-ASMA‘E, ABO Sa‘ip ‘ABD AL-MALIK B. 
Kurays, Arabic philologist, d. 213/828 (also 
other dates in Yakit, Irsha@d, and later writers). The 
date of his birth, often stated as 123/828, is said not 
to have been known to himself; (see Irska@d, vi, 86). 
The nisba al-Asma‘% is derived from one of his 
ancestors, Asma‘, that of al-Bahili from the ill- 
reputed Kaysite tribe al-Bahila, a relationship which 
is alluded at in a satirical poem of a contemporary 
poet; (see Ibn al-Mu‘tazz, Tabakat al-Shu‘ard?, 130, 
and al-Sirafi, 58f.). In an anecdote he presents 
himself as an offspring of Bani A‘sur b. Sa‘d b. 
Kays ‘Aylan; (see al-Kali, al-Amdéli, i, 117). 

This scholar and his contemporaries Abi ‘Ubayda 
(g.v.] and Abi Zayd al-Ansari [q.v.] constitute a 
triumvirate to which later philologists owe most of 
their knowledge about Arabic lexicography and 
poetry. They were all of them disciples of the leading 
philologist of Basra, Abi ‘Amr b. al-‘Ala? [q.v.]. 
Among their numerous disciples the littérateur al- 
Djahiz has left in his works a monument of their 
learning. An astonishing memory and an unusually 
critical mind distinguished al-Asma‘i. From his 
teacher he had taken over also an accurate con- 
sciousness of the limits fixed to philological know- 
ledge; (see an utterance of Abi ‘Amr quoted by 
Suyiti, al-Muzhir, i, 323). The method of seeking 
information from the bedouins in matters con- 
cerning grammar and lexicography which seems to 
have been developed in Basra under the stimulus of 
Abi ‘Amr was taken over by his dicsiples. A list of the 
bedouin teachers of the Basrans is given in Fihrist, 
43 f.; (cf. al-Muzhir, ii, 401 f.). In Basra common 
people were familiar with his scholarly interests and 
could suggest to him where he could find a 
Shaykh possessing a perfect knowledge of the lugha; 
(see al-Mushir, ii, 307). Anecdotes tell also of his 
rides into the desert to visit bedouins and collect 
pieces of poetry from their lips. Already as a young 
man he was sought by students who were anxious 
to learn from him, and his madjlis was widely 
known. Of the different branches of philological 
work which had already developed, lexicography 
particularly corresponded to his talent, whereas 
Abia Zayd is said to have been his superior in gram- 
mar and al-Khalil to have been in despair about him 
in metrical matters; (see Ibn Djinni, al-Khasais, 367). 

There are several traditions about the circum- 
stances which brought al-Asma‘i to Baghdad and 
the court of Hariin al-Rashid. According to a story 
told by al-Marzubani and quoted by al-Y4afi‘l, ii, 
66, he had met the caliph already in Basra. As a 
crown-prince Muhammad al-Amin summoned him 
and he was introduced to the caliph by the vizier 
al-Fadl b. al-Rabi‘; (see Ta°vikh Baghdad, x, 411). 
According to al-Djahshiy4ri, al-Wuzara?, 189, he was 
introduced to Hardin al-Rashid by Dja‘far b. Yahya 
al-Barmaki. The Barmakids bestowed substantial 
benefits on him; (see Ibn al-Mu‘tazz, op. cit, 98). 
This did not restrain him however from satirising 
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them after they had fallen into disgrace; (see al- 
Diahshiyari, 206). As an intimate of Dja‘far he was 
himself in fear of his life when he got to know about 
the fall of Dja‘far in 187/803 ; (see al-Djahshiy4ri, 206). 
In al-Asma‘t!’s opinion, the poet Ishak b. Ibrahim 
al-Mawsil!, his rival at the court, was more successful 
in obtaining from the caliph a ready-money con- 
sideration for his wit; (see A ghani}, v, 77, al-Husri, 
Zahr al-Adab*, 1014, and Irshad, ii, 205). The ‘Ikd 
of Ibn ‘Abd Rabbih contains a number of the 
“extraordinary tales’’ (nawddir) and the “amusing 
stories” (mulaf) with which al-Asma‘i entertained the 
caliph. After the death of H4rin, al-Asma‘! seems to 
have returned to Basra. According to an isolated piece 
of evidence he died in Marw; (see Ibn Khallikan, nor. 
389). 

Among the disciples of al-Asma‘i and related 
circles of Basra and Baghdad there circulated 
numerous stories told by him or about him which 
found their way into Arabic literature. Some of 
them certainly catch authentic features of his 
character, Thus we are told that, at the summit of 
his career, though possessing at that time con- 
siderable property, he persisted in living as a poor 
man. As against the luxuriousness of the Persians, 
the plain living ascribed in tradition to ‘Umar b. 
al-Khattab and al-Hasan al-Basri represented to 
him the pure Arab way of living; (see al-Djahiz, al- 
Bukhala’ (al-Hadjiri), 186). The numerous sayings of 
unlearned men and women of the desert told by him 
are certainly meant also to illustrate, not only the 
balagha but also the sincere piety of plain-living 
people. His predilection for the sentimental and 
pathetic elegy—he is said never to have transmitted 
satirical poetry—is in accordance with his idealisation 
of the Arab race according to his own religious 
feelings. In authentic traditions he relates the sayings 
of al-Hasan al-Basri. Numerous traditions beginning 
with the formula “I heard a bedouin saying in his 
prayer’’ are in the same spirit. In the works of later 
writers these sentimental features dominate the 
character of al-Asma‘I. We find them in the romantic 
story put into the mouth of al-Asma‘l in one 
of the fictitious ‘traditions’ (ahddith) of Ibn Durayd; 
(see al- Kali, al-A mali}, ii, 7). In the Mukadarat al- 
Abrar of Ibn al-‘Arabi, the learned philogist of 
Basra tells, as did his contemporary the Egyptian 
mystic Dhu?1l-Niin, about his meetings with poor 
bedouins and young girls who revealed to him an 
unexpected and extraordinary insight into the 
mysteries of the divine love; (see op. cit., i, 81 and 133). 

His orthodox contemporaries and later writers 
agree that al-Asma‘i was an orthodox Sunni. Accor- 
ding to Ibrahim al-Harbi (d. 285/889), there were 
among the philologists of Basra only four definite 
adherents of the su#na, one of them being al-Asma‘i, 
(see Ta*rvikh Baghdad, x, 418; cf. Ibn al-Anbari, 170). 
As an instance of his piety tradition adduces that in 
order to ‘‘avoid sin’’ he answered with strict silence 
to any philological question which evidently had or 
could have a bearing upon the reading of the Kur?4n 
or the wording of tradition. (A list of examples is 
given in al-Muzhir, ii, 325 f.). Whereas for Aba ‘Amr 
and Abi ‘Ubayda the study of the /ugha was depen- 
dent on that of the Kur’4n, al-Asma‘i thus separated 
in himself the “reader” from the grammarian and 
the transmitter of poetry. In accordance with the 
attitude held by his teacher Nafi‘ and the readers 
of Medina (see about this subject Two Mugaddimas 
to the Qurantc sctences, ed. A. Jeffery, Cairo 1954, 183) 
al-Asma‘i consequently abstained also from tafsir; 
{see al-Muzhir, ii, 416, and Irshad, i, 26f.). In this 





respect he was opposed to people of Mu‘tazilite and 
Kadarite outlook who, in his view, commented upon 
the Kur’4n according to their ‘opinion’ (ra?y), as 
did Abi ‘Ubayda in his al-Madjaz; (see Irshad, ii, 
389 and vii, 167). 

As a transmitter of poetry al-Asma% and his 
generation were essentially influenced by ‘the 
great transmitters’, Hammad al-Rawiya and 
Khalaf al-Ahmar [gg¢.v.]. The inconveniances con- 
nected with the unreliable character of these persons 
were clearly seen by him; (see Irshdd, iv, 140 and 
al-Mushir, ii, 406; cf. Blachére, 99f.) In order to 
collect in a complete and definite form the odes of 
the great pre-Islamic poets he sought persons known 
to have a reliable knowledge of the tradition. In 
his work he developed a critical method remarkable 
for his time, a deep knowledge of the topography 
of the Arabian peninsula, of the genealogies of the 
tribes and, above all, of Iugha and of grammar. 
Handed down by his disciples, these critical remarks 
found their way into the works of later commen- 
tators. On the basis laid by al-Asma‘l, his disciples 
Ibn Habib, ‘Ali b. ‘Abd Allah al-Tisi and, finally, 
al-Sukkari, prepared the definitive editions of the 
diwans. 

From the 72 pieces or fragments of pre-Islamic or 
early Islamic poets which he collected in an anthology 
called al-Asma‘iyyat (ed. Ahlwardt, Sammlungen 
alter arabischer Dichter, i, Berlin 1902), we can get 
an idea of al-AsmA‘I’s literary taste. On the subject 
of criticism (makd al-shi‘r) numerous sayings of al- 
Asma‘i are quoted in later writers. In a note-book 
called Fukdlat al-Shu‘ard? (ed. Torrey, ZDMG, 1911, 
487-516), his disciple Aba Hatim al-Sidjistan! col- 
lected answers given by his teacher to the question 
which poets are to be regarded as /ahl. Whereas Abi 
‘Amr, according to al-Asma‘i, was never heard 
to quote an Islamic poet (Ibn Rashik, al-‘Umda, i, 
73), his disciple valued the new poets who mastered 
the lugha; (see for instance Ibn al-Djarrah, al-Waraka, 
60. For his criticism of the muwalladun, see J. Fiick 
Arabiya, 22 f.). 

Applying to the rich lexicographical materials 
collected by him the systematic methods employed 
by philologists from the very beginning of these 
studies in ‘Irak, i.e. of grouping together items of 
similar materials, al-Asma‘i composed a series of 
monographs the titles of which are listed in the 
Fthrist, 55. In his Djasirvat al-‘Arab, which is lost 
but is copiously quoted by Yakit in his Mu‘djam, 
he often seems to adduce a first-hand knowledge of 
topography; (see for instance Mu‘djam, i, 705). About 
the size of these treatises we know from Fthrist only 
that the Gharib al-Hadith was written in 200 folios. 
A number of them, however, have been preserved; 
(see Brockelmann, I, 104 and S I, 164). That these 
specimens of al-Asma‘i’s lexical work do not represent 
the final state of his collections seems obvious, if one 
compares for instance the rather meagre text of his 
al-Nabat wa'l-Shadjar (ed. Haffner, Beirut 1898) 
with the rich material on the subject quoted from 
al-Asma‘i by Abt Hanifa al-Dinawari in his Kitab 
al-Nabat. 

Among the disciples of al-Asma‘i, Abi Nasr 
Ahmad b. Hatim al-Bahili was known to be his 
rawiya. He is said to have transmitted the books of 
his teacher to Tha‘lab; (see Irshad, ii, 140). As a trans- 
mitter of them there is mentioned also Abi ‘Ubayd 
al-K4sim [q.v.], who divided the books of al-Asma‘t 
into chapters and added some pieces of information 
to them on the authority of Abi Zayd al-Ans&ri 
and the philologists of Kifa; (see Irshad, vi, 162 f.). 
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For later lexicographers the main source of infor- 
mation about materials collected by al-Asma‘l was 
the Tahdhib al-Lugha of al-Azhari. In the intro- 
duction (ed. Zetterstéen, MO, 1920, 1 f.), al-Azhari 
mentions the direct and indirect sources from which 
he drew these materials. 

Bibliography: Strafi, Biographies des gram- 
mairiens de Vécole de Basra (Krenkow), Paris- 
Beirut 1936, 58-68; Fihrist, 55-56; al-Raba‘, 
al-Muntaka min Akhbar al-Asma%, ed, al-Tanikhi, 
Damascus 1936; Ta°rvikh Baghdad, x, 410-420; 
Yakut, Irghdd, passim; Aghani, Tables; Ibn al- 
al-Anbarl, Nusha, 150-72; Ibn Khallik4an, no. 389; 
al-Yafil, Mtr°at al-Djandn, ii, 64-77; Suyiatl, 
Mushir?, passim; idem, Bughya, 313 £.; many other 
casual references in Arabic works; I. Goldziher, 
Muh. St, i, 195, 199, ii, 171; Brockelmann, I, 
rog, S I, 164-165; R. Blachére, Litt. i, 113 f., 
142, 149; C. Pellat, Le mtliew basrien et la for- 
mation de Gahiz, 134. (B. Lewin) 
aL-ASMA‘IYYAT [see at-asma‘l]. 

ASPER [see axcE}. 

‘ASR (a), time, age; particularly the early part 
of the afternoon, until the sun becomes red; hence 
salat al-‘asr, the ritual prayer in the afternoon, 
cf. SALAT. (Ep.) 

ASRAFIL {see tsrAriv}. 

ASS [see ALAN]. 

ASSAB, town and port at the N.W. end of the 
Bay of Assab on the coast of Eritrea. The surrounding 
country is arid and is inhabited by Afar (Dandakil). 
Assab is generally identified with the ancient Sabae, 
described by Strabo (xvi, 771) as méAtc ebpeyéOne. 
Its importance is due to its position opposite Mukha 
and at the end of a caravan route leading to the 
Ethiopian plateau, both the Red Sea and the coastal 
desert being comparatively narrow at this point. 
In 1936-39 the Italians built a motor road from Assab 
connecting with the main Addis Ababa-Asmara 
road near Dessye. Assab was known to the Jesuit 
missionaries of the early seventeenth century; they 
describe it as Ethiopian territory. It was occasionally 
visited by European voyagers who found it a useful 
place in which to careen their ships. In 1611 it was 
called ‘‘a very good road ... where you may have 
wood and water freely, and refreshing for your money 
or coarse calicoes’’, (Sir W. Foster, Letters received 
by the East India Company from its servants in the 
East, i, 131). It is mentioned from time to time in the 
Company’s records and is said to have been ruled 
by a Muslim “King”. In 1869 it was acquired from 
the Sultan of Rahayta by the Italian traveller, 
ex-missionary and propagandist for colonial expan- 
sion, Giuseppe Sapeto, acting for the Rubattino 
shipping company, by which it was used as a coaling 
station. It became an Italian colony in 1882 and 
with the extension of Italian rule was made the 
capital of a commissariato. In 1928 Ethiopia was 
granted freedom of trade at Assab which became 
increasingly important commercially. 

Bibliography: G. Sapeto, Assab e¢ 4 suos 
critict, Genoa, 1879; G. B. Licata, Assab e ¢ 
Danachili, Milan, 1885; A. Issel, Viaggio nel Mar 
Rosso, Milan, 1885; Guida dell’Africa Orientale 
Italiana, Milan, 1938. (C. F. BEcKINGHAM) 
ASSAM, name of the easternmost province in 

the’ Republic of India, situated between East 
Pakistan and Burma, within 22° 19’ and 28° 16’ N. 
Lat., and 89° 42’ and 97° 12’ E. Long. It comprises 
the Brahmaputra valley and the hill ranges enclosing 
smali plateaux, the shelter of numerous hill tribes 
and refuge of the Mongol hordes. The province 
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covers 85,012 English square miles, and its population 
in 1951 was 9,043,707, of whom 1,996,456 were 
Muslims, three-fourths of these being concentrated. 


_in the westerly districts of Goalpara and Kamrip, 


contiguous to North Bengal, and Cachar, adjacent 
to Pakistani Sylhet. Since 1920 their percentage has. 
considerably increased in other neighbouring districts. 
owing to immigration from Bengal, the eastern 
portion of the valley remaining unaffected. 

In Sanskrit records the valley is called ‘‘Lawhitya”’, 
Prag-jyotisha”, or “Kamaripa’’. The word, Assam. 
(correctly As4ma, locally pronounced Ahédm), is. 
connected with the Shans or Tais, a group of Tibeto- 
Burmans, who settled about 8th century A.D. in 
Siam, Upper Burma, and finally in this province. 
Its derivation from Sanskrit A-++sama (= ‘‘peerless’’) 
is unwarranted. The Ahom migrants had a sense of 
history, and produced works called Burafjis. The 
first king known is Sukapha, who, in 1228, occupied 
a portion of the Upper Valley. His successors. 
gradually conquered the neighbouring tribes and 
established the Ahom kingdom. The western valley, 
with the city of Gawhatl, which lay outside their: 
domains, retained the name of Kamrip, and was 
ruled by petty landlords, collectively called Bara- 
bhuinyas. Twice they were integrated into the 
kingdom of Kamrip-Kamta, first by the Khens, 
and next by the Kochas, northern rival neighbours. 
of the Muslim Sultans of Bengal. 

The Muslim advance into Kamrip falls into 
three stages. The first, which began in A.D. 1206 
with Bakhtiyar Khaldji, is a period of raid, occasional 
occupation and imposition of tribute. It culminated in 
1357, when Sikandar Shah founded the mint of 
Cawlistan‘urf Kamra (possibly Gawhati). It is im 
one of the neighbouring caves that Ibn Battuta 
possibly met the famous saint Shah Djalal Tabrizi. 
The second period began with the defeat of Kames- 
vara, the king of Kamta, by Barbak Sh4h, and the 
final occupation of Kamrip by ‘Ala? al-Din Husayn 
Shah after overthrowing the Khen king, Nilambar,. 
in 1498. So far the Muslims had not contacted the 
Ahoms, Kamrip being alone mentioned in con- 
temporary Muslim records. The Buranjis speak of 
a first Muslim invasion in 1532 by Turbak (possibly 
Bahr-bak = ‘‘naval officer’), obviously an official 
posted in Kamrip, but the invading forces were 
utterly routed. With the downfall of the Husayn 
Shahi dynasty in 1538, the Kochas emerged and 
established their kingdom. O¢ this period the tomb. 
of Sultan Ghiyadth al-Din Awliya at Hajo is an 
important memorial. The third period began in 1612, 
when Islam Khan, the Mughal Governor of Bengal, 
subjugated the Kochas and occupied Kamriap once 
again. Hereafter wars with the Ahoms became 
frequent, and Assam loomed large in Persian 
chronicles. In 1662 Mir Djumla finally reduced the 
Ahom king and imposed an annual tribute on him. 
The subsequent weakness of the Mughals encouraged 
the Ahoms, who by 1682 occupied the whole Brahm-. 
aputra valley and continued to rule till 1824, when 
the British intervened to check the threat of the 
Burmese and integrated Assam into their territory. 
The Ahoms retained the services of the Muslims for 
their skill in arts and crafts. The Marias (braziers) 
and the Garias (tailors by profession) are even now 
common in some districts. In the middle of the r9th 
century a large percentage of the Muslims were 
affected by the “Fara?idi” movement. The humbler 
peasants have developed a peculiar local culture, 
combining with their faith in Islam the local rites 
and customs and national festivals of this region. 
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Bibliography: E. A. Gait, A History of Assam, 
Calcutta 1906; K. L. Barua, Early History of 
Kadmariipa, Shillong 1933; W. W. Hunter, A 
Statistical Account of Assam, London 1879, 2 Vols; 
B. C. Allen, Assam District Gazetteers, Calcutta & 
Allahabad 1905-1906, 8 Vols. H. Blochmann, 
Koch Bihar, Koch Hajo, and Assam, in JASB, 
1872, 49-101; Birinchi Kumar Barua, A note on the 
word Assam, in Journal of the Assam Research 
Society, Vol. ii/1, Gawhati 1934, 41-2; M. Glanius, 
A relation of an unfortunate voyage to the kingdom 
of Bengala, London 1682; M. I. Borah, Baharistan-t 
Ghaybi of Mirzi Nathan, Gawhati 1936; Shihab 
al-Din Talish, Fath-i Ibriya, MS. in the collection 
of Asiatic Society, Calcutta; S. K. Bhuyan, 
Annals of the Delhi Badshahat, Gawhati 1947; 
idem, Deodhai Asam Buranji, Gawhati 1932; idem, 
Tungkhungia Buranji, Oxford 1933; idem, Asam 
Buranji, Gawhati 1930; Golap Chandra Barua, 
Ahom-Buranji, Calcutta 1930. (A. H. Dani) 
‘ASSAR, SuamMs at-DIN MUHAMMAD, Persian 

‘poet, born in Tabriz, died in 779 or in 784/1382-3; 
he was one of the panegyrists of the prince Uways 
{q.v.] and is chiefly known for his poem Mihr u 
Mushtari, at the end of which he gives the date 
-of its completion (10 Shaww4l 778/1377); this poem 
consists of 5,120 distichs and was later translated 
into Turkish. In the words of Ethé (Gr. I. Phil.), 
it is ‘the story of a love, free from every frailty 
and pure from every sensual lust, between Mihr, the 
son of Shabirshah, and the comely stripling Mush- 
tari”. 

Bibliography: Von Hammer. Gesch, d. 
schinen Redekiinste Persiens, 254 (analysis and 
translation of selected passages; the name of the 
poet is erroneously given as ‘Attar); Peiper, 
Comment. de libro persico Mihr 0 Mushtari, Berlin 
1839; Fleischer, in ZDMG, xv, 389 ff.; Rieu, 
‘Cat. Persian MSS. Brit. Mus., 1, 626; Pertsch, 
Katal. Berlin, 843 ff. (H. Massé) 
ASSASSINS [see nizAris]. 

ASSUAN [see uswAy]. 

ASTARABADH, Astarabad, (Istirabad in Sam- 
“Ani, Ansdb). 

x. A town in Iran situated ca. 23 m. east of the 
‘S-E corner of the Caspian Sea at 36° 49’ N. lat. and 
54° 26’ E. long. (Greenw.) on a tributary of the 
Karasi. It is 377 ft. above sea level and 3 m. from 
the foothills of a mountain chain, a spur of the 
Elburz. The town lies on a plain which ends in the 
‘Turkoman steppes to the north. Astarabadh is now 
called Gurgin (not to be confused with medieval 
‘Gurgan, Arabic Djurdjan, to the N-E). 

The pre-Islamic history of the town is unknown, 
and it is uncertain whether it existed before Islam, 
although Mordtmann in SB Bayr. AK. 1869, 536, 
identifies it with ancient Zadrakarta. The etymology 
of the name is also obscure. Folk etymology connects 
the name with the Persian word for “‘star’’, or for 
*“‘mule”, and appropriate stories are told of the 
origin of the town. 

Astarabadh was the second city of the province 
of Gurgan in Islamic times and underwent the same 
fortunes as the capital city Gurgan. The province 
was raided by the Arabs in the time of the caliph 
‘Uthman (al-Baladhuri, Futdh, 334), and again by 
Sa‘id b. ‘Uthm4n under Mu‘awiya, but it was not 
conquered until Yazid b. Muhallab defeated the 
ruling Turks of the area in 98/716. There is a tradition 
that Yazid founded Astarabadh on the site of a 
village called Astarak. 
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There were frequent rebellions in Gurgan during 
both the Umayyad and the ‘Abbasid caliphates. 
Astarabadh is rarely mentioned by historians, and 
the geographers also give little information. It was 
a silk centre according to al-Istakhri, 213. The port 
of Astarabadh (and Gurgin) on the Caspian, 
Abaskin, was an important trading centre. The 
Hudid al-‘Alam, 134, says the people of Astarabadh 
spoke two languages, one of which is - probably 
preserved in the dialect used by the Huriifi sect. 

After the Mongol conquest of Iran we find Asta- 
rabadh replacing Gurgan as the most important town 
of the area. The province was the scene of strife 
between the last Il-Khans, the Timirids, and local 
Turkish ¢ribal leaders. Sometime during this period 
the Kadjar tribe of Turkomans became the leading 
power in Astarabadh. Agha Muhammad, first of the 
Kadjar Shahs, was born in Astarabadh. Shah 
‘Abbas I, Nadir Shah, and Agha Muhammad all 
erected buildings in Astarabadh. The town, located 
on the steppes, continually suffered the depredations 
of Turkomans. 

Astarabadh had many mosques and shrines (see 
Rabino, below), and was called dar al-mu>minin 
probably because of the many sayyids living there. 

The name of the town was changed to Gurgan 
under Rida Shah, and in 1950 it had ca. 25,000 
inhabitants, There are few old remains in the town, 
and only two are noteworthy, the Imamzada Nir 
and the mosque of Gulshan. Rabino (below, 73-5) 
lists the shrines of the town as well as the inscriptions, 

2. The province of Astarabadh, as it existed under 
the Kadjars, was bounded on the north by the 
Gurgan River, on the south by the Elburz Mts., on 
the west by the Caspian Sea and Mazandaran, and 
on the east by the district of Djadjarm. The district 
(shahristan) of Gurgan under Rida Shah was smaller. 
The province could be divided into two parts, the 
mountain area and the plains. The former is well- 
watered with many trees, while the latter is fertile, 
even marshy but becomes desert to the north. 
Wheat and tobacco are grown extensively here. 
The population is mixed, with Persian speakers 
predominant in the mountain area and the towns, 
and Turkom§ans on the plains. 

Bibliography: A history of Astarabadh was 
written by a certain al-Idrisi (d. 405/1014) which 
has not survived, (see Brockelmann, S I, 210); 
H. L. Rabino, Mazandaran and Astaradbad, London 
1928, 71-5; Yakit, i, 242; G. Melgunov, Das siidl. 
Ufer des Kaspischen Meeres, Leipzig 1868, 101-24; 
J. de Morgan, Mission scientifique en Perse, i, 
Paris 1894, 82-112; Le Strange, 378-9. For 
recent information on the town and province of 
Gurgan, see Farhang-i Dijughrafiya-yi Iran, ed. 
Razmara, 3, Tehran 1951, 254-5. A plan of the 
town appears in Réhnuma-yi Iran, Tehran 1952, 
205. See also art. on Astarabad in Dihkhuda, 
Lughat-nama, Tehran 1952, 2143-6. 

(R. N. Frve) 

AL-ASTARABADHI. The nisba of several 
Muslim scholars of whom Radi al Din al-Astarabadhi 
and Rukn al-Din al-Astarabadhi (see below) are the 
best known. Yakit describes Astarabadh as a city 
producing scholars proficient in all sciences and 
mentions the kddi Abii Nasr Sa‘d b. Muhammad b. 
Isma‘il al-Mutrafi al-Astarabadhi (d. circa 550/ 
1155-6), the tmam Abi Nu‘aym ‘Abd al-Malik b. 
Muhammad b. ‘Adi al-Astarabadhi, author of a 
treatise on the verification of traditions (d. 320/932) 
and the Addi al-Husayn b. al-Husayn b. Muhammad 
b. al-Husayn b. Ramin al-Astarabadhi, a much- 
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travelled scholar who consorted with Sifis (d. in 
Baghdad in 412/1021-2). There were several well- 
known Astarabadhi ‘ulamd in Safawid times, in- 
cluding Ahmad b. Tadj al-Din Hasan b. Sayf al-Din 
al-Astarabadhi, author of a biography of the Prophet, 
‘Imad al-Din ‘Ali al-Sharif al-Kari al-Astarabadhi, 
author of a treatise on the recitation of the recitation 
of the Kur’4n, and Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-Karim 
al-Ansari al-Astarabadhi, who translated an Arabic 
work on ethics. The #tsba al-Astarabadhi is given 
also to several lesser known scholars, such as al- 
Hasan b. Ahmad al-Astarabadhi, a grammarian and 
lexicographer, and the traditionist Muhammad b. 
‘Ali. 

Bibliography: Yakit, i, 242; Storey, 42, 177, 
192; Suyiti, Bughyat al-WuSdt, Cairo 1326/1908, 
218; Ethé, Catalogue of Persian MSS. in the 
Library of the India Office, Oxford 1903-37, 724- 
826 (1162); Loth, Catalogue of Arabic MSS in the 
Library of the India Office, London 1877 i, 258; 
Muhammad b. Isma‘il Abi ‘Ali al-Ha’iri, Muntaha 
al-Makal (lithographed Tehran 1302/1885; the 
Manhadj al-Makal of Muhammad b. ‘Ali al- 
Astarabadhi is published as a supplement to this) ; 
‘Ali Akbar Dihkhuda, Lughat-ndma, Tehran 1332/ 
1953, S.V. Astarabadhi. (A. J. Manco) 
at-ASTARABADHI, Rapl at-Din MuHAMMAD 

B, AL-HASAN, author of a celebrated commentary on 
the Kafiya, a well-known grammatical work of Ibn 
al-Hadjib. Al-Suydti, who praises the commentary 
as unique, admits to knowing nothing of Radi al- 
Din’s life, except that the work was completed in 
683/1284-5, and that Radi al-Din was reported to 
have died in 684 or 686/1285-8. He also wrote a 
Jesser known commentary on the Shadfiya of Ibn al- 
Hadjib. The kadi Nur Allah Shishtari interprets a 
reference in the introductory prayer as meaning that 
the commentary on the K4afiya was written in 
Nadjaf, but the term karam which occurs in the 
Arabic edition could refer just as well to Mecca, 
where Suyiti obtained his information on the date 
of Radi al-Din’s death. There seems no doubt, 
however, that Radi al-Din was a Shi‘i. 

Bibliography: Suyiti, Bughyat al-Wu“at, 
Cairo 1326/1908, 248; Muhammad b. al-Hasan al- 
Hurr al-‘Amili, Amal al-Amil, lithographed, 
Tehran 1302/1885, 61; Kadi Nur Allah Shishtari, 
Madjalis al-Mw?minin, fifth Madjlis; Brockelmann 
I, 21, 303, 305; S. I. 532, 535, 713; M. S. Howell, 
A Grammar of the Classical Arabic Language, 
Allahabad 1894, Introduction, xi. Radi al-Din’s 
commentary on the K4afiyya was published in 
Cairo in 1358/1939. (A. J. Manco) 
AL-ASTARABADHI, Ruxn at-Din at-Hasan 

B. MUHAMMAD B. SHARAFSHAH aAL-SALaw!, known 
as Abu ’l-Fada?il al-Sayyid Rukn al-Din, a Shafi 
scholar best known for his commentary on the 
Kafiya, a grammatical work of Ibn al-Hadjib. This 
commentary, the Wafiya, is known also as the 
Mutawassit, or “intermediate”, as it was the second 
of three commentaries, Al-Suyuti, quoting Muhammad 
b. Rafi’s appendix to the Tarikh Baghddd (the 
passage is not included in the abridged Baghdad 
edition of 1938) says that he enjoyed the patronage 
of Nasir al-Din Tisi [g.v.] in Maragha where he 
taught philosophy and composed commentaries on 
TJusi’s Tadjrid al-‘Ak@id and Kawd%id al-‘Akdid. 
He accompanied Tisi to Baghdad in 672/1274 and, 
after the death of his patron. in the same year, 
settled in Mawsil, where he taught in the Niriyya 
madrasa and composed his commentary on Tbn 
al-Hidjib. From Mawsil he went on to Sultaniyya, 
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where he taught Shafi‘l jurisprudence. He died in 
715/1315-6 or 718/1318-9 (two MSS. in the Biblio- 
théque Nationale give the date of his death as 717/ 
1317-8 and 719/1319-20). Rukn al-Din was reputed 
for his modesty as well as for the honour in which 
he was held in the Mongol Court. 

Bibliography: Suyiti, Bughyat al-Wuat, 228; 
Subki, Tabakat al-Shafi‘tyya al-Kubra, Cairo 1906, 
vi, 86; Ethé, Catalogue of Persian MSS. in the 
Library of the India Office, Oxford 1903-37, 
724-826 (1162); idem, Arabic MSS. in the British 
Museum, London 1894, 946; de Slane, Bibliotheque 
Nationale Catalogue des Manuscrits Arabes, Paris 
1883-95, 2369, 4037; Brockelmann I, 305, SI, 
536; M. S. Howell, A Grammar of the Classical 
Arabic Language, Introduction, v. 

(A. J. Manco) 

ASTARLAB [see asTURLAB]. 

ASTORGA [see asHTURKA, in the Suppl.]. 

ASTRAKHAN, city and district. The city 
lies on the left bank of the Volga, some sixty miles 
from the point where it runs into the Caspian Sea, 
46° 21’ N, 48° 2’ E, 20.7 m. below normal sea level, 
7.6 m. above the level of the Caspian Sea. Ibn 
Battita, ii, 410-2, who passed through here in 1333, 
mentions for the first time a settlement supposed to 
have been founded by a Mecca pilgrim, whose 
religious reputation brought the district exemption 
from taxes; this was supposed to explain its name, 
viz. Hadjdji Tarkhan (farkhdn means among the 
Mongols in later times a man exempt from taxes, a 
nobleman). Other forms of the name are Cytrykari 
or Zytrykhasi, in Ambr. Contarini’s account (1487) 
Citricano, in Turkish-Tatar sources also AZdarkhan 
and Ashtarakan. The settlement lay on the right 
bank of the Volga on the Shareniy (or Zareniy) hill; 
the first coins discovered are from 776/1374-5 and 
782/1380-1. (777/1375-6: Chr. Frahn, Miinsen d. Chane 
etc., St. Petersburg 1832, 22, no. 102; idem, Recensio 
etc., St. Petersburg 1826, 300, no. 1; A. K. Markov, 
Inv. Katalog, St. Petersburg 1896, 860; 1380-1; 
ibidem, 476; P. S. Savel’ev, Monety Déudidov, ii, 
St. Petersburg 1858, 18, no. 416; also the Kaiser- 
Friedrich Museum, Berlin, possessed a specimen.) 
In the winter of 798/1395-6 Timtr destroyed the 
city, as well as Saray [9.v.] (Shami, Zafar-ndma, ed. 
Tauer, i, 158-62). In contrast to the latter Astrakhan 
rose again and took over eventually its importance 
as a centre of trade; in the course of this it became, 
as earlier the neighbouring Khazar city of Itil (Atil) 
[g.v.]. eventually the centre of the traffic on the 
Caspian Sea and the lands bordering on it. 

In 871/1466 there was established in Astrakhan, 
during the decline of the Golden Horde [cf. BATUrps] a 
Tatar dynasty of the Noghay princes stemming 
from the Tatar Khan Kiitiik Mehmed. The territory 
ruled by the Khans Kasim (871-896/1466-90) and 
his brother ‘Abd al-Karim (in Russian and Polish 
Ablumgirym; 896-910/1490-1504) encompassed the 
country as far as the modern Stavropol’, Orenburg 
(Ckalov), Samara (Kuyblshev) and Saratov, and 
was divided into various uluses. The population 
supported themselves mainly by cattle raising, 
hunting and fishing. Conflicts with the begs, the 
rapid changes of Khans after 910/1504 and the 
interference of the Crimean Tatars and the Noghays 
brought the Khanate into difficulties; the Khan 
‘Abd al-Rahm&n 941-5/1534-8) sought help against 
these and the Ottomans from the Russian Czar. 
(For a list of the Khans see Zambaur, 247, and for 
a genealogical table ibid., 24%.) 
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In 962/1554 the Khanate (since 951/1544 under 
Yamghirtay or Yaghmirdi) was conquered by the 
Russians; since the Khan Darwish ‘Ali (in Russian 
Derbish), who was nominated by them, allied 
himself with the Crimean Tatars and the Noghays, 
he was deposed in 964/1556-7 and the Khinate 
incorporated into the Russian state. Apart from the 
Russian there immigrated into the country Kalmucks 
[g.v.], since 1632; those of them who lived east 
of the Volga returned in 1770-1 to the East, while 
those who settled west of the Volga were driven out 
in 1944-5. They were followed with Russian per- 
mission by Kazaks [q.v.] since 1801. As a counter- 
balance 25,000 so called Astrakhan Cossacks were 
settled here in 1750 (new organisation in 1817; their 
corporation dissolved in 1919). In 1717 the Gouverne- 
ment of Astrakhan was established by the Russians; 
1785-1832 the territory belonged to Caucasia. The 
re-established Gouvernement of Astrakhan received 
in 1860 new boundaries (208, 159, according to other 
calculations 236, 532 sq.km.). In 1918-20 the territory 
became part of the Russian SSR and forms since 
27 Dec. 1943 (after the dissolution of the Kalmuck 
territory) an oblast’ of 96,300 sq.km. 

Astrakhan was rebuilt by the Russians in 1558 
seven miles downstream on the left bank and has 
since then always contained an overwhelmingly 
Russian population; there was a Tatar and an 
Armenian suburb. Indian settlers of the 16th cen- 
tury mixed with the Tatars (‘‘AgryZans’”’). The city 
was threatened in 1569 by an Ottoman-Crimean 
Tatar army (cf. Ahmed Refik, Bahr-t Khazer—Kara 
Deviiz Kanalt we-Etderkhan Seferi, TOEM, viii, 1-14; 
Halil {nalcik, Osmanlt-rus rekabetinin mensei we 
Don-Volga kanals tesebbiisii, Bell., 1948, 349-402; cf. 
also KAZAN). Consequently in 1582 the Russians 
built a stone wall and in 1589 a fortress. In spite of 
this the city was repeatedly plundered by Tatars 
and Cossacks (especially Steika Razin, 1667-8); it 
suffered too from repeated earthquakes and epidemics. 
In 1722-1867 it was the naval port for the Caspian 
Sea (since then Baki); in 1918-21 also, during the 
civil war, a flotilla operated from here. Astrakhan 
had in 1897: 113,001 inhabitants (among them 12,000 
Muslims: Persians, Tatars, etc., and 6,200 Arme- 
nians), six Shi" mosques and one Sunni, 73 
madrasas and three maktabs. In 1939 the city had 
253,655 inhabitants and possessed over ten Tatar 
schools and several Tatar newspapers. For the Soviet 
Union it is important mainly as a starting-place for 
Caspian ships and because of its fisheries (with 
caviar and blubber factories) and its fishing industry. 

Bibliography: IA,s.v. (by R. Rahmeti Arat); 
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(B. SpuLErR) 

ASTROLOGY [see NuDJUM, AHKAM AL-}. 

ASTRONOMY [see HAy?A, ‘ILM AL-]. 


ASTURLAB or Asturvas (Ar.; on the vocali- 
sation see also Ibn Khallikan, no. 779; idem, Balak, 
no. 746), Astrolabe. The word was derived from 
the Greek datpordBosg or d&otpoAdBov (Spyavov), 
name of several astronomical instruments serving 
various theoretical and practical purposes, such as 
the demonstration and graphical solution of many 
problems of spherical astronomy, the measuring of 
altitudes, the determination of the hour of the day 
and the night, and the casting of horoscopes. In 
Arabic the word Asturlab when used alone always 
means the flat or planispheric astrolabe based 
on the principle of stereographic projection; it is the 
most important instrument of mediaeval, Islamic 
and Western, astronomy. The linear astrolabe, 
depending on the same principle, is an ingenious 
simplification of the planispheric astrolabe, though of 
little practical interest. The spherical astrolabe 
represents the terrestrial and the celestial spheres 
without any projection. No specimens of linear or 
spherical astrolabes seem to have been preserved. 
N.B. The Ptolemaic astrolabe as described in Alm. 
5,1 is an improved armillary sphere, having only 
the name in common with the instruments treated 
here; the astrolabe mentioned in Tetrab. 3,3 probably 
refers to the planispheric astrolabe (see below). 

I. The flat (satht or musattah) astrolabe, being 
the astrolabe in its stricter sense, Latin (astrolabium) 
planisphaerium, in Arabic called also dhat al-safa’th 
(from safiha = Lat. saphaea, alzafea, etc., ‘‘disc’’), 
“the instrument having, or consisting of, discs 
(tablets)”. Another alleged Ar. synonym: wastalcora 
(also wazzalcora, walzagora, etc.), corresponding with 
Ar. bast al-kura (not wad‘ al-kura, see Millas [r}, 
169 f.), ‘‘the spreading out of the sphere”, is known 
only from Lat. MSS. originating from Spain. The 
word appears to refer rather to the principle of 
projection than to the instrument itself, and discloses 
a striking similarity with the original title of 
Ptolemy’s Planisphaerium as recorded by Suidas (ed. 
A. Adler, Leipzig 1928-38, iv, 254, 7): &mAwatc 
tripavelag opalpac. 

1. History. While the theory of stereographic 
projection (by which circles of the sphere are 
represented again as circles, and angles formed by 
intersecting circles of the sphere remain unchanged 
in the plane of projection) can be traced back to 
Hipparchus (150 B.C.), Ptolemy’s Planisphaecrium 
(preserved only in a Latin translation made by 
Hermannus Dalmata from Maslama al-Madjriti’s 
Ar, version; crit. ed. by J. L. Heiberg, Cl. Ptolemaei 
opera quae exstant omnia, Vol. ii, Leipzig 1907, 
225-59; German transl. by J. Drecker: Das Plani- 
Sphaerium des Cl. Ptolemaeus, in Isis ix, 1927, 
255-78) is the earliest special treatise on the subject. 
The references made there (ch. 14) to the aranea 
(‘spider’) of the horoscopium instrumentum, and 
(Tetrab. 3, 3) to the dotpoAdBov poaxornetov as the 
only useful instrument for determining the hour of 
birth, can leave no doubt that Ptolemy really knew 
the planisphericaf astrolabe (Neugebauer [1], 242; 
Hartner [1], 2532, n. 1). For a critical analysis of 
subsequent references to the astrolabe prior to the 
Arabic conquest (Theon of Alexandria, Synesius of 
Cyrene, Johannes Philoponus, Severus Sebokht) see 
Neugebauer [1]. The earliest Ar. treatises mentioned 
in the Fthrist are by Ma sha?a ’llah (Messahalla, 
d.c. 200/815, Suter no..8), SAli b. “Isa (flor. c. 215/830, 
Suter, no. 23), and Muh. b. Misa al-Kharizmi (d.c. 
220/835). Ever since, the construction and the use 
of the astrolabe remained one of the favourite 
subjects of Islamic astronomers. The earliest Islamic 
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instruments preserved date from the second half of 
the 4th/roth century. In learned European circles the 
astrolabe and its theory became first known through 
the writings (spurious?, see Millds [1], ch. vi) of 
Gerbert d’Aurillac, the later Pope Sylvester II 
(ca. 930-1003) and Hermann the Lame of Reichenau 
(1013-54); they, as all posterior European composit- 
ions, strictly depend on Islamic models, above all 
Messahalla, whose influence proves particularly strong 
in Geoffrey Chaucer’s Conclusions of the astrolabe 
(“Bread and milk for children”); see Gunther [2]. 
The earliest European instruments that have 
survived date from c. 1200. After the invention of the 
telescope, the astrolabe fell into disuse in the West, 
whereas, in the East, the tradition was carried on 
till late in the 18th and even the 19th century. As 
is attested by the lakab al-asturlabi encountered 
since the beginning of Islamic science, the making 
of astrolabes was a handicraft of its own cultivated 
by specially trained craftsmen, but many astrolabes 
prove to have been wrought by other artisans, too, 
as is shown by the sobriquets al-ibari, ‘‘the needle- 
maker’, al-nadjdjar, ‘‘the carpenter’, etc., frequently 
found in colophons. According to Chardin (Voyages 
au chevalier Chardin en Perse, ed. Langles, iv, 
Paris 1811, 332) the most highly valued instruments 
were manufactured, not by artisans, but by astro- 
nomers. For illustrations of astrolabes (Eastern and 
Western), see Gunther [1]; for the names of astro- 
labe-makers see Mayer [1] and Price [1]. 

2. Description of the instrument. The 
planispherical astrolabe is a portable metal (brass, 
bronze) instrument in the form of a circular disc 
with a diameter varying from 4” to 8” (10-20 cm.). 
The simplest type of this astrolabe, taken over with 
respect to its essential features from Greek and 
Syrian models, consists of the following pieces: 

(A) The suspensory apparatus, which comprises 
three parts: a triangular piece of metal called kursi, 
“throne” (large and richly decorated in the Mashrtk, 
esp. Persia, smaller and simpler in the Maghrib), 
which is firmly attached to the body of the instru- 
ment; a handle, ‘urwa, habs, L. armilla suspensoria, 
affixed to the point of the kursi so that it can be 
turned to either side in the plane of the latter; a 
ring, halka, L. armilla rotunda, passing through the 
handle and moving freely. When in use, the astrolabe 
is suspended with a cord, “ilaka. 

(B) The body of the astrolabe, which has a 
“front’, wadjh, L. factes, and a “‘back’”’, zahr, L. 
dorsum, 

(a) The front of the astrolabe consists of 
an outer rim, hadjra, tawk, kuffa, L. limbus or margo, 
which encloses the inner surface, usually depressed, 
called ‘‘mother’, umm, L. mater. A number of thin 
discs, safad°ih, L. tympana or tabulae regionum, are 
fitted into the kadjra over the umm; a bit of metal, 
mumsika, projecting from the #adjra and fitting into 
an exactly corresponding indentation on the edge 
of each disc, prevents the discs from turning. A hole 
is bored through the centre of the umm and the 
saf/@th; a broadheaded pin, kuth, watad, or mthwar, 
L. clavus, axis, passing through it holds the parts 
together and serves as an axis around which turn 
the two movable parts of the instrument, viz., on 
the front, the “sp der’, ‘ankabiat (also called “net”, 
Shabaka), L. aranea or rete, and, on the back, the 
“alidad” (from the Ar. al-“iddda), L. radius or 
regula. A wedge called the “horse’’, faras, L. equus, 
caballus, or cuneus, which is fitted into a slit in the 
narrow end of the &utb, prevents the latter from 
coming out. A small ring, fals, placed under the 
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horse, protects the spider and ensures a smooth 
turning. N. B. Aruler in the shape of the hand of a 
watch turning on the face of the astrolabe (L. index, 
ostensor) is often found on European, but never on 
Islamic, astrolabes. 

The mathematical divisions of the parts mentioned 
are as follows: 

The hadjra carries a circle graduated from o to 
360°, beginning at the middle point of the kursi, 
ie., at the top of the astrolabe. 

The umm may either function as one saftka (see 
next section), or carry a list of the geographical 
latitudes of a number of cities. 

The safika carries on each of its two sides the 
stereographic projection of the equator, the tropics, 
and the horizon for one particular geographical 
latitude, with its parallel circles called ‘‘almacantars” 
(from Ar. ai-d@ira al-mukantara) and vertical 
circles, dawair al-sumiat, For a northern astrolabe, 
the centre of projection is the South Pole of the 
heavens, and the plane of projection, the equator; 
then the southern tropic constitutes the edge of the 
safiha. For a southern astrolabe, the centre of 
projection is the North Pole, the plane of projection, 
again, the equator; then the northern tropic 
coincides with the edge of the safiha. Most, if not 
all of the astrolabes preserved are northern; only 
for the spider northern and southern projections 
may be used simultaneously (see below, section on 
the ‘ankabit). Fig. 1a illustrates the face of an 
astrolabe with a safika constructed for the geogra- 
phical latitude 36°0’. There NS represents the 
meridian, khatt wasat al-sama?, L. linea medii coelt; 
its section CS is called the “line of midday”, khatt 
nisf al-nahdr, L. linea meridionalis, and section CN, 
“line of midnight”, khatt nisf al-layl, L. linea mediae 
noctis, The diameter EW represents the “straight 
horizon”, ufk al-istiwa?, also called east-west line, 
Rhatt wasat al-mashrik wa 'l-maghrib; its sections CE 
and CW bear, respectively, the names “east line’, 
Rhatt al-mashrik, and west line, khatt al-maghrib. On 
the meridian NS, the following points are marked 
(for their construction, see Fig. rb): C = projection 
of’ the North Pole, being the centre of the three 
concentric circles represented, viz., counting from 
within, the northern tropic, maddr ra?s al-saratan, 
the equator, dd@%irut al-i‘tiddl, and the southern 
tropic, madar ras al-djady (outer rim). The points 
Ro, Ryo. - - Rao mark the centres of the horizon, u/k, 
L. horizon obliquus (meeting NS at a») and of the 
almacantars from 10° to 10° (intersecting with NS 
at ay—-.... Oa0)- Rog = © marks the “zenith” (from 
Ar. samt al-ra’s). The points yo, Yio ---+ Noe (= &) 
represent the second intersections of the almacantars 
with NS, south of the zenith. 

The horizon, the equator, and the east-west line 
meet in the east and the west points, from which 
Islamic astronomy counts the azimuths (from 0-90° 
towards N and S). The vertical circles, dawatr al- 
Sumit pass through the zenith and the points 0, 10°, 
etc. on the horizon. My marks the centre of the 
“first vertical’, awwal al-sumdt, through the east 
and west points. For the construction of the other 
vertical circles, see Hartner [1], 2529 and Fig. 846. 

The lines under the horizon indicate the equal or 
unequal hours (sé@‘dt al-i‘tidal, horae aequales, and 
al-s@‘at al-zamaniyya, horae inaequales seu temporales), 
to be counted from sunset and sunrise; for their 
construction, see Hartner [x], 2540. The European 
way of counting equal hours from midday and 
midnight was known to Islamic astronomers, but 
never used in civil life. Therefore the second division 
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of the kadjra into 2 x 12 hours, starting from 0° and 
180°, as shown in Fig. ra (outer rim), is often found 
on European, but never on oriental astrolabes. The 
latitude for which a saftha is designed is usually 
engraved near the middle of the disc; it may be 
expressed in various ways: by degrees and minutes 
(e.g. “valid for the lat. of 38° 54’), by the 
name of a particular city (‘‘valid for the lat. of 
Mecca’), or by the duration of the longest day 
(“valid for 145 45 ™’), N.B. Astounding errors are 
sometimes found in the descriptions of astrolabes in 
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European collections, where abdjad numbers are 
misread for names of (non-existing) places. The 
number of the safa7it varies; a good instrument may 
contain nine and even more. Certain astrolabes have 
also a safia which gives for a particular geographical 
latitude the projection of the circles of position, as 
required for the calculation of the astrological 
directiones (tasyir); others have a safiha ‘“‘for all 
latitudes” (li-djami‘ al-‘urdd) also called the ‘tablet 
of the horizons” (saftka afaékiyya) or “general tablet” 
(djami‘a), which carries only the projection of the 
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Fig. 1a. Face of an astrolabe showing the division of the Safzha. 
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meridian and that of the horizon for a number of 
latitudes; the projection of the latter is often 
reduced to one-half of each arc of horizon. This 
disc serves to solve, for any latitude, the problems 
concerning the hour and the azimuths of the rising 
and setting of stars (cf. Michel [1], 91-2). The 
“perfect”? (kdmil) astrolabe, moreover, bore the 
circle of the sun’s equation. Finally, by interchanging 
the four quadrants of a saftka, such fanciful figures 
as the “‘ogival tablet’ are obtained (see Michel [1], 
6r and Fig. 44); although being only a geometrical 
play, they allow the same measurements to be 
carried out as does an ordinary safika. An astrolabe 
on which all of the go almacantars are marked, is 
called ‘“‘complete’” tdmm, L. solipartitum. If only 
every second, third, fifth, sixth, ninth, or tenth, 
almacantar is marked, it is called nisfi (bipartitum), 
thulthi (tripartitum), khumsi, sudsi, tus, Sushi. 

The ‘ankabut represents the vault of the fixed 
stars turning around the earth at rest represented 
by the safika. In order to allow the diagram of the 
safiha to be seen as clearly as possible it is wrought 
in the shape of an openwork plate, having of course 
due regard to its solidity and the space required for 
attaching the protuberances or pointers (in the sing. 
shatba, shaziyya) indicating the fixed stars. It is 
because of this reticulated form that it has been 
called a ‘spider’, referring of course to the spider’s 
web (Gr. &p&yvy and L. aranea may both mean ‘the 
spider and its web). In designing this “‘spider’, no 
limits are imposed on imagination, and almost every 
conceivable type is found, from the simplest geo- 
metrical pattern to the most beautiful leaf and scroll 
designs. As shown in Fig. 2, its most important 
part is the circle of the zodiac, (mintakat al-burtidj), 
which is constructed in exactly the same way as 
all other circles represented on the safika. It is 
divided into the 12 buridj comprising 30° each, but 
it is well to note that this division, radiating not 
from the pole of the ecliptic, but from that of the 
equator, does not indicate ecliptical longitudes, but 
the points of the zodiac having the right ascenstons 
0°, 30°, etc., and their subdivision into degrees 
(mediationes coeli, see Michel [1], 67 f., and Hartner 
{r], 2543). At the point of contact with the southern 
tropic, the zodiac carries a little point or hand, A, 
which serves to read the graduation on the hadjra. 
The spider is rotated by means of one or several 
handles, M, called mudiy or muhrik. By combining 
parts (halves, fourths, sixths, even twelfths, i.e., single 
signs) of the zodiac represented in northern with 
others represented in southern projection, the 
zodiacal belt assumes more or less fantastic shapes for 
which equally fantastic names were invented: al- 
Birini and others tell us about éadli, “drum”, das#, 
“myrtle”, saratant or musartan, “crab”, sadaft 
“shell”, thawri, “bull”, shak@ iki, ‘‘anemone” 
astrolabes, etc. Probably the asturlab zawraki, ‘‘boat 
astrolabe” of Ahmad al-Sidjzi (c. 400/1009) belongs 
to this category. For more detailed information, see 
Frank [1], 9 ff. and Michel {11, 69 f. 

Other planispherical astrolabes based on other 
projections than the stereographic are to be regarded 
as theoretical constructions without practical 
significance, e.g. the astrolabe devised by al-Birini 
and called usfuwdni “‘cylindrical’, because of its 
projection (Ptolemy’s ‘“Analemma”), which al- 
Biriini called cylindrical, and which we now call 
orthographic; the circles of the sphere are projected 
there in the form of straight lines, circles and 
ellipses. The mubatjat (‘flattened’) astrolabe, 
described by al-Birini (Chronology, 358-9), appears 


to have been only a stellar chart in equidistant 
polar projection, i.e., the pole of the ecliptic was the 
centre of the projection, the’ parallels with the 
ecliptic or circles of latitude (dawdir al-‘ard) were 
represented by equidistant concentric circles and the 
circles of longitude (dawa?#r al-tal; N.B.: in European 
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Fig. 1@. Stereographic projection on the equator. 


astronomy, illogically, these great circles through the 
poles of the ecliptic are called “‘circles of latitude’) 
by equidistant radii. The other projection mentioned 
on 359 f. is a peculiar variant of the one devised by 
al-Zarkall (see below). 

(b) The back of the astrolabe is nearly 
always divided into four quadrants. The outer rim 
of the two upper are graduated from o-go’, starting 
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from the horizontal line; the altitude of the sun or 
a star, taken with the aid of the alidad, is directly 
read on this graduation. Although the rules for the 
arrangement of the designs on the back are less 
strict, it can be said that the distribution of the 
diagrams in most cases is as follows: The upper left 
quadrant carries horizontal and/or vertical lines 
representing sines and cosines; the upper right, 
several sets of curves, one of which indicates the 
altitude of the sun when standing in the azimuth 
of the kibla, valid for a number of cities and for 
any position of the sun in the zodiac,—while another 
set indicates the altitude of the sun at midday for 
various geographical latitudes at all seasons of the 
year; the lower two quadrants contain the shadow 
squares, one devised for a gnomon of seven ‘“‘feet”’ 
(kadam), the other, for a gnomon of twelve ‘“‘fingers” 
(asba‘). As these divisions, which were first introduced 
by al-Zarkali (hence lacking only on the very oldest 
instruments, such as the one made by Ahmad and 
Muhammad, the sons of Ibrahim of Isfahan, in 374/ 
984-5, Oxf. Lew. Evans Coll.), may be interpreted 





Fig. 2. Spider of an astrolabe. 


as the tangents and cotangents of the altitudes 
measured, it can be said that the back of the 
astrolabe offers a graphical demonstration of the 
main four trigonometrical functions.—Apart from 
these divisions, all kinds of calendaric, astrological, 
and religious information can be found. Characteristic 
differences must be noted here: Spanish-Moorish 
astrolabes always have a Julian calendar, Egyptian, 
a Julian or Coptic, while Persian never have any 
solar calendar. Similarly, the lines indicating the 
times of prayer are apparently found only on 
Maghribi (including Spanish-Moorish) astrolabes 
(according to a personal communication from 
M. Henri Michel). 

The alidad is a flat ruler turning around the 
kutb on the back of the astrolabe. Figs. 3 a and c 
show the two principal types employed, Fig. 3b 
being a drawing in perspective of 3a. The straight 
line A B passing through the centre is called &ujr, 
L. linea fiduciae or fidet. The two arms of the alidad 
are sharpened to a point (shatba, shastyya) and each 
has a rectangular plate (libna, daffa, hada) standing 
at right angles to the plane of the alidad itself, 
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The inconvenience that a special safika is required 
for each latitude was remedied by the Spanish Arab 
al-Zarkali (Azarquiel, Arzachel) who made the vernal 
or the autumnal point the centre, and the solstitial 
colure (ie. the meridian passing through the 
solstitial points) the plane, of projection. In its 
final form, which al-Zarkali called al-‘abbadtyya in 
honour of al-Mu‘tamid b. ‘Abbad, king of Sevilla 
(461-84/1068-91), the entire instrument consists of 
a single tablet with two small subsidiary pieces. On 
the face of the tablet in stereographical ‘‘horizontal’’ 
{as opposed to the ordinary, ‘‘vertical’’) projection 
the equator is represented with its parallels (maddrdt) 
and its circles of declination (mamarrat), and the 
ecliptic with its circles of latitude and longitude; the 
projections of the equator and the ecliptic, then, are 
straight lines through the centre. Then evidently the 
tablet is valid for any geographical latitude; more- 
over, since the projections of the two hemispheres 
exactly coincide, it suffices to add the principal stars, 
to make it replace the “spider” of an ordinary 
astrolabe. A rod (ufk mail) ‘‘oblique horizon’, with 
an attached perpendicular ruler, both turning about 
the centre of the graduated face, fulfils the functions 
of the sa/a’tk of the common astrolabe; by inclining 
it at an appropriate angle to the line of the equator 
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Fig. 3. Types of alidads. 


we obtain the horizon of the place of observation, 
and can then deduce from its divisions the eastern 
and western amplitudes or else solve any other 
problem of spherical astronomy. On the back of the 
tablet are the alidad and the markings found on the 
back of the common astrolabes; but al-Zarkali 
further added the “circle of the moon”, which 
enabled him to follow also the course of our satellite. 
—tThis simple and perfected astrolabe was called by 
the other Arabs al-safika al-sarkdliyya, “the tablet 
of al-Zarkali’. As mentioned above, the idea of 
making the solstitial colure the plane of projection 
appears to have been first conceived by al-Biranl, 
whose Chronology was composed 30 years before 
al-Zarkali was born. But curiously enough, he there 
(359 f.) acquiesces in devising a purely schematical, 
not projective, diagram, with the circles of longitude 
and latitude drawn through equidistant parts of the 
radii, It is, therefore, really al-Zarkall who must be 
credited with the invention of this new type of an 
astrolabe. Through the Libros del Saber (Vol. 3, 
Madrid 1864, 135-237: Libro de le agafeha) the 
instrument became known and famous under the 
name Saphaea. It is practically identical with 
Gemma Frisius’s Astrolabum (sic) Catholicum of 1556; 
the astrolabe of Gemma’s pupil, D. Juan de Roias 
Sarmiento (published 1550) is a variety of it, where 


through which a hole (thukba) is bored above the | the stereographic is replaced by orthogonal pro- 


linea fiduciae. 


| jection (cf. above, al-Birani’s “cylindrical” pro- 
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jection). Another early variety of al-Zarkdli’s 
astrolabe is the safiha shakaziyya (or shakdriyya), 
about which we do not yet possess any accurate 
information. 

For the difficult problem of deriving the date of 
manufacture of an astrolabe from the astronomical 
data on which it was based (position of the vernal 
point, longitudes of stars and, in some cases, the 
longitude of the perihelion), see Michel [1], 133 ff. and 
Poulle (1]; for a demonstration that the application of 
modern astronomical methods necessarily leads to 
false conclusions, see also Hartner [2] 104, 135-8. 
No conclusions whatever can be drawn from the 
(extremely slow) variation of the obliquity of the 
ecliptic; astrolabists nearly always assume it to be 
234/,° sharp. 

It, The linear (khatfi) astrolabe, also called 
‘asa 'l-Tusi, “the staff of al-Tasi’, after its inventor 
al-Muzaffar b. Muzaffar al-Jusi (d.c. 610/1213-4) 
consists of one single piece, viz., a rod, with a 
plumb-line attached to its mid-point (i.e. the 
Projection of the North Pole) a second thread 
fastened at its lower end, and a third thread, which 
is freely movable. The rod represents the NS line of 
an ordinary safiha; its main divisions are those 
points in which the horizon, the almacantars, etc. 
meet the NS line. In the upper part are marked, 
moreover, the centres of the horizon and the 
almacantars, in the lower, the points in which each 
of the 12 buridj and its subdivisions, as repres- 
ented on the “‘spider’’, intersect with the NS line, 
in the course of one complete revolution of the latter. 
Another graduation, serving for measuring angles, 
indicates the cords of the angles o-180°, where the 
cord of 180° equals the length of the whole rod. For 
further information, see Michel [1], 115-22, and 
Michel (2]; a first description was given by Carra de 
Vaux, L’astrolabe linéaire ou bdton d’Et-Tousi, in 
JA, oth series, v, 464-516. 

IlI. The spherical (kuri, ukari) astrolabe, 
called astrolabio redondo in the Libros del Saber 
(Vol. 2, Madrid 1863, 113-222, text compiled by Isaac 
b. Sid (Isaac ha-Hazzan, called Rabbi Zag), exhibits 
without projection the diurnal movement of the 
sphere relatively to the horizon of the place of 
observation. Its history is at least as long as that 
of the flat astrolabe. P. Tannery, Recherches sur I’ hist. 
de Vastronomie ancienne, Paris 1893, 53 ff., in dealing 
with the principle of the latter, demonstrates how 
easily the idea of a globe carrying the main con- 
stellations, surrounded by a hemispherical ‘‘spider’’ 
carrying the horizon and the hour lines, could have 
been derived from the hemispherical sundial, oxépy 
(called &p&yvn by Eudoxus). The Fihrist (trans. by 
Suter in Abh. 2. Gesch. d. math. Wiss., Vol. 6, 19, 
1892) mentions Ptolemy as the first manufacturer 
of a spherical astrolabe, but this is evidently due to 
a confusion with the &otpoAdéBov Spyavoy described 
in Alm. 5, 1 (see introduction to the present article). 
Neither can the instrument devised by al-Battani 
(Op. astr., ed. Nallino, Vol. i, 319 ff.) be called a 
spherical astrolabe, as it is a combination of a 
celestial globe with an armillary sphere which lacks 
the. essential characteristics of the astrolabe, above 
all the “spider”. The main steps in the development 
of the spherical astrolabe before Alphonse X are 
marked by the treatises of Kusta b. Laka (d.c. 
300/912), Abu ’l-SAbbas al-Nayrizi (d.c. 310/922), 
al-Birtini (K. fi Isti°db al-Wudjuh al-Mumkina fi 
$an‘at al-Asturlab), and al-Hasan b. ‘Ali ‘Umar al- 
Marrakushi (d.c. 660/1262, see L. A. Sédillot’s trans. 
of the section on the spherical astrolabe in Mém. sur 


les instruments astron. des arabes, Vol. i, Paris 1834)- 
The spherical astrolabe serves the same purposes 
as the planispherical astrolabe. Its main disad- 
vantage is, that it is considerably less handy than 
the latter and yet does not yield better results. The 
instrument as described in the Libros del Saber 
consists of the following pieces: (a) a metal globe on 
which are engraved three complete great circles 
representing the horizon, the meridian, and the first 
vertical; furthermore, in the upper hemisphere, the 
almacantars and the halves of the vertical circles 
that lie between the horizon and the zenith, The 
lower hemisphere, as on the flat astrolabe, carries 
the lines of the unequal hours (the equal hours can 
be read directly on the equator). On the meridian 
a number of pairs of diametrically opposite holes 
are bored so as to make the instrument adjustable 
to any geographical latitude; (b) the openwork 
“spider” containing the ecliptic, the equator, a 
number of fixed stars, a quadrant of altitude, and 
(only on the Alphonsine astrolabe) a shadow quadrant 
and a calendar; (c) a narrow semicircular strip of 
metal fitting closely to the surface of the ‘‘spider”’ 
and fastened with its centre to the pole of the 
ecliptic, about which it can be turned freely; 
together with the two diopters (tangent to the globe 
and parallel to one another) fastened at either end 
of it, it forms the alidad of the spherical astrolabe; 
(d) an axis passing through the appropriate pair of 
holes on the globe and through the equatorial pole 
of the “spider’.—On the Alphonsine astrolabe, the 
equator, otherwise always represented as a_ half 
great circle, is given the shape of a small (!) circle 
parallel to the equator proper. The astrolabe of 
al-Marrakushi, instead of the alidad, has a metal 
strip (safika) turning about the pole of the equator, 
with a small gnomon fixed at right angles to it, 
which can thus be set om any point of the equator. 
For detailed information, see Seemann (1). 
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1949, 240-56; Poulle [1] = E. Poulle, Peut-on 
dater les astrolabes médiévaux., in Revue d’ hist. d. sc., 
Vol. IX, 301-22; Price (1] = D. J. Price, An intern. 
checklist of astrolabes, in Arch. intern. d@’hist. d. sc., 
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Vol. 9, 1927, 239-54 (trans. from the Ar. text ed. 
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(W. HaRTNER) 
AL-ASWAD Bs. Ka‘s at-‘Ansi, of the tribe of 
Madhhidj, leader of the first rvidda in al- 
Yaman. His proper name is said to have been 
‘Ayhala or ‘Abhala, and he was also known as 
Dhu ’1-Khiméar, “the veiled one’ (or Dhu ’1]-Himar, 
“the man with the donkey’). After the murder of 
Khusraw IJ Parwiz (Ar. Abarwiz) in 628, but possibly 
not before the capture of Mecca in 630, the Persians 
in al-Yaman, under Badham (or Badhan), made an 
alliance with Muhammad, since they realised that 
they could obtain no further aid from Persia. The 
Arabic sources say they also became Muslims, but 
some European scholars place their conversion to 
Islam after the ridda (or ‘‘apostasy’’). Whatever the 
date of conversion, the alliance meant that the part 
of al-Yaman controlled by the Persians had become 
part of the Islamic political system. After the death 
of Badham Muhammad seems to have recognised 
a number of local leaders as his agents in different 
parts of the region, besides sending some agents 
from Medina. The neighbourhood of San‘a? remained 
under Badhadm’s son, Shahr. About the end of 10 
(March, 632) men of the tribe of Madhhidj under al- 
Aswad al-‘Ansi expelled two of Muhammad’s agents 
(Khalid b. Sa‘id and ‘Amr b. Hazm) from Nadjran 
and the surrounding district, defeated and killed 
Shahr, occupied San‘a?, and brought much of al- 
Yaman under the authority of al-Aswad. Kays b. 
al-Makshih al-Muradi acted in concert with al- 
Aswad against his rival for the leadership of Murad, 
Farwah b. Musayk, who had been recognised by 
Muhammad. Al-Aswad’s movement was thus 
directed against the political system established by 
Muhammad, not against the Persians as such, since 
some of them retained important positions in 
San‘a. The religious aspect is not as evident as in 
the ridda elsewhere, but al-Aswad increased his 
influence by claims to be a soothsayer (kahin), 
speaking in the name of Allah or al-Rahman, and 
by practising sleight-of-hand. His monotheism is 
probably derived from the Christianity or Judaism 
of al-Yaman, not from Islam, since there is no 
record of his having become a Muslim. Al-Aswad’s 
rule lasted only a month or two, for his death is said 
to have been before that of Muhammad (in Rabi‘ I 
11/June 632). He was killed by some of those who 
cooperated with him, namely, Kays b. al-Makshih 
and the Persians Fayriz (or Firiiz) al-Daylami and 
Dadhawayh, assisted by the widow of Shahr whom 
al-Aswad had married. Muhammad is said to have 
instigated this movement against al-Aswad, but 
this report is perhaps only a later reconstruction of 
the events. 

Bibliography: al-Tabari, i, 1795-99, 1853-68; 
al-Baladhuri, Futéh, 105-7; J.  Wellhausen, 
Skizzen und Vorarbeiten, vi, Berlin 1899, 26-34; 
Caetani, Annahi, iij1, 672-85; W. Montgomery 
Watt, Muhammad at Medina, Oxford 1956, 
128-30, etc.; W. Hoenerbach, Watima’s Kitab 
ar-Ridda, Wiesbaden 1951, 71 f., 100-2, gives 
excerpts from Ibn Hadjar’s Isa@ba about men who 
opposed al-Aswad. (W. MonTGOMERY WatTT) 
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AL-ASWAD s. YA‘FUR (also called Yu‘fur and 
Ya‘fir) b. ‘Abd al-Aswad al-Tamimi, Abu ’I-Djarrah, 
pre-Islamic Arab poet who lived probably at the 
end of the 6th century A.D. He is said to have 
travelled about among the tribes, composing eulogies 
or satires in verse, and was for some time the 
companion of al-Nu‘man b. al-Mundhir. He is 
sometimes called al-A‘sha of the Bani Nahshal, 
because he was night-blind, but he lost his sight at 
the end of his life, which is thought to have been 
extremely long. Of the poems which have come 
down to us, the most celebrated are a kasida in dal 
dating probably from his later years and containing 
the usual commonplaces on life’s difficulties, the 
approach of death, the flight of youth, the infirmities 
of old age, etc. 

Bibliography: His poems have been collected 

by L. Cheikho, Shu‘ard? al-Nasraniyya, 475-85; 

two kasidas figure in the Mufaddaliyydt, i, 445-57, 

846-9; Ibn Kutayba, Shi‘r, 134 £.; idem, Ma‘arif, 

Cairo 1353/1934, 282; Djumahi, Tabakdt, 33-4; 

Buhturi, Hamdsa, index; Ibn Durayd, Ishtikak, 

149; Aghani, xi, 134-9; Baghdadi, Khizdna, i, 

193-6; Abkaryis, Rawda, 44ff.; O. Rescher, 

Abriss, i, 178. (Cu, PELLAT) 

ASYOT, town in Upper Egypt. Asyit, the 
largest and busiest town of Upper Egypt, is situated 
Lat. 27° 11’ N. on the west bank of the Nile. Owing to 
its situation in one of the most fertile and sheltered 
districts of the cultivable Nile valley, and also to its 
being the natural terminus of great desert highways 
it was in antiquity an important town (Syowt, Greek: 
Lykopolis) and the chief town of a Nomos. Under 
Islam Asyit remained the chief town of a kara 
(modern markas, ;‘district”), and on the inauguration 
of the division into provinces became the capital of 
a province (‘amal, now mudiriyya). 

Asyit is the colloquial form of the literary Usyit. 
Both are Arabisms for the Coptic Siout, to which in 
the land registers of the Middle Ages the form Suyit 
or Sayit corresponded. But as early as the time of 
al-Kalkashandi (d. 821/1418) the popular pronun- 
ciation was Asyit. 

A history of Asyit cannot be written for the 
reason that we scarcely find any mention of it in 
the historians, and only towards the end of the 
Mamlik period, under ‘Ali Bey, did it play any 
historical part, viz. in the year 1183/1769-70, when 
it was for a time the centre of revolt. From the 
accounts of geographers and travellers we ascertain 
that it enjoyed unbroken prosperity throughout the 
entire Islamic period. At the end of the rgth century, 
it gained considerably in importance, especially after 
it became linked by rail with Cairo (in 1292/1875). Its 
population has risen from 28,000 in 1293/1876 to 
42,000 before the first world war and about 
120,000 at the present time. 

In the Middle Ages Asyit was famed for its 
agricultural products, its industry and trade. Besides 
corn and dates, quinces of an exceptional size were 
found here. The main industries were the weaving 
of woollen, cotton and linen goods. Owing to the 
alum and indigo obtained from the adjacent oases 
dyeing was extensively carried on; ¢.g. the materials 
manufactured for export to Dar Fir were dyed here. 
Its specialities were fine linen goods, called dadtki 
after their chief place of production Dabik in Upper 
Egypt, and fine woollen goods and carpets modelled 
on the classical Armenian products. Today Asyit 
still manufactures black and white tulle shawls 
with silver appliqué-work, which are much sought 
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after in Europe, and represent the Jast remains ot an 
industry oncc very famous throughout the Orient. 
Further Asyiit was engaged in the preparation of 
opium and in the making of high-quality pottery 
which, with its antique patterns, is still much in 
demand as black and red ‘‘Asyit-ware”. 

There was a brisk trade in all these products 
throughout Egypt and abroad. The direct trade 
with the Sidan is specially famous. The annual 
Dar Fir caravans (numbering about 1500 camels) 
brought slaves, ivory, ostrich-feathers and other 
products of the Sidan, and received in exchange the 
products of Egypt’s industries, especially stuffs. The 
scholars of Napoleon’s expedition made careful 
investigations into this trade which has now so 
much declined. 

Like all the industrial towns of Egypt, Asyait had 
a large Christian population—6o, according to others 
aS many as 75, churches and chapels—, but no Jews 
at all, a fact explicitly stated. 

Caravanserais, bazaars, baths—one of the latter 
famous and very ancient--, mosques and other 
public buildings adorn the town to-day as formerly. 
In one of the mosques stood a minbar which at 
certain seasons was filled with corn and carried 
through the streets as a makmal (Ibn Dukmak). 
Like all the flourishing towns of modern Egypt, 
Asyiit has a strong admixture of Levantines. 

Asyit is the birth place of Plotinus, the Coptic 
Saint John of Lykopolis and of several Arab scholars 
named al-Suyiti, of whom the versatile historian 
Djalal al-Din (d. 911/1505) is the best known. 
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ATA. A Turkish word meaning “‘father’’, and also 
“ancestor” (cf. the expression ata sdzié “‘proverb’”’). 
Among the Oghuz, the qualifier ata was appended 
to the names of people who had acquired great 
prestige; this term can also bear the derived meaning 
of ‘wise’, and even of ‘‘holy’’, ‘“‘venerated”’. 

‘ATA, “gift”, the term most commonly employed 
to denote, in the early days of Islam, the pension 
of Muslims, and, later, the pay of the troops. It is 
impossible to give here the history of the system of 
pay throughout the Muslim world, and this article 
will be confined to a general outline. 

The traditional starting-point is the organisation 
of the pensions by ‘Umar b. al-Khattab. The first 
Muslims had derived no material advantage except 
their share of the booty from successful expeditions. 
The flow of taxes into the coffers of the nascent 
caliphate enabled a better regulated form of reward 
to be envisaged, which the traditionists and jurists 
explain in connexion with the organisation of the 
first diwdn and within the framework of their 
theories, subsequently evolved, on the utilisation of 
tay; the various versions which they give accord ill 
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with one another, because they all reflect the desire, 
conceived at a later date, to find in the decisions of 
‘Umar a precedent which did not exist. The main 
outlines, however, are clear: according to a hierar- 
chic order which took into account kinship with the 
Prophet and especially seniority as regards admis- 
sion to Islam, graduated pensions were distributed 
to the whole Muslim population which had been 
displaced from its homes by the holy war (the 
muhadjirin and ansar of the early days, together 
with the fighting men of a later date), women, 
children, slaves and clients (still not numerous and 
not by definition foreigners), but excluding, of 
course, the Bedouin and others who remained, in 
Arabia and elsewhere, unaffected by the military 
expansion of Islam. The amount ranged from 200 
to 12,000 dirhams, the great majority of the men 
receiving from 500 to 1,000 dirhams annually. The 
registration and classification of those eligible 
necessitated the organisation of a service which 
constituted the first diwan, and the division of the 
beneficiaries into groups, ‘ivdfa, under the control 
of an ‘arif [q.v.]. All the quotations relevant to these 
questions are given with a commentary in Caetani, 
Annali, iv, 368-417, to which should now be added 
Abi ‘Ubayd Ibn Sallam, Kitaéb al-Amwal, 223-71, 
and the references in Tritton, Notes on the Muslim 
system of pensions, in BSOAS 1954, 170-2, which 
also deals with the century following. 

This system, conceived in terms of conditions at 
the time of ‘Umar, obviously could not continue 
unchanged. The ramification of family trees, con- 
version on a large scale, the slowing-up of the rate 
of the conquests. and the reduction in the benefits 
derived from war, the increasing complexity and 
specialisation, of military techniques during the 
Umayyad period, and later, during the ‘Abbasid 
period, the increasing professionalism and progressive 
“de-arabicisation” of the army, led, after many 
tentative procedures and irregularities, to a distinct- 
ion between, on the one hand, civil pensions, 
reserved for the descendants of the Prophet’s family 
(SAlid and ‘Abbasid branches) and in general more 
of an honorary than concrete nature (we are, of 
course, not discussing here the salaries of officials, 
cf. R1zK), and on the other hand military pay; as 
regards the army, a distinction was made between 
the class of professional soldiers, registered in the 
diwan and entitled to regular pay, and occasional 
volunteers, not registered in the diwan, who received a 
smaller allowance confined to their period of 
effective service. On the other hand, whereas under 
the Umayyads, in spite of the ephemeral effort of 
‘Umar b. ‘Abd al-‘Aziz (cf. Wellhausen, Arabische 
Reich, 186-7), the mawdli, who were by that time 
numerous and were for the most part Iranians, 
were virtually excluded from the benefit of pay, 
under the ‘Abbasids, it was the Khurasanis, and 
later the other elements, Turks, Daylamites, etc., 
who, as professionals, were almost the only persons 
to receive pensions, and the Arabs in the end were 
systematically removed from the registers in the 
course of the 3rd/gth century, at least in the East. 
In the early days, payment was made principally 
on a provincial basis, or, in Syria and Spain, on the 
basis of military districts called djund [q.v.], as a 
charge on the local taxes; but ‘Abbasid centralisation 
made the majority of these payments a charge on, 
ot placed them under the direct control of, the 
Treasury (bayt al-mdl [q.v.]). 

Although the amount of the payments seems to 
have been subject to considerable fluctuation, the 
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annual pay of a foot-soldier, in the second century of 
‘Abbasid rule, can be estimated to be of the order 
of 1,000 dirhams = 70 dinars, or three times the 
pay of a Baghdad journeyman, and that of a caval- 
ryman twice as much. Commanders and specialised 
corps naturally received more. Kudama describes 
in detail the functioning of the system, the diffe- 
rences between the various categories, the minute 
detail of the rolls, the different intervals at which 
different payments were made (W. Hoenerbach, 
Zur Heeresverwaltung der Abbasiden, in Isl., 
1949). But, dating from before his time, ad hoc 
Payments were made, especially on the occasion of 
an accession, in addition to the regular pay; and it 
seems that there had always been, in addition to pay 
yroper, distributions of provisions and equipment. 
Arms were a charge on the Treasury. The army was 
therefore always expensive, and became increasingly 
so as military technique became more complex and 
heavy cavalry and siege operations played a greater 
part in it. Disturbances prevented the government 
from reducing the number of its effectives; and the 
troops, realising that they were indispensable, 
increased their demands; the Treasury found it 
increasingly difficult to maintain regular payments, 
and the discontent of the troops could only be 
appeased by increases in lieu of arrears, thus 
creating a vicious circle. 

From the 4th/roth century onwards, the control 
exercised by the military over the political authority 
caused the replacement of payments by fiscal 
assignments which the interested parties collected 
from a domain the revenue of which was the equi- 
valent of the amount of pay due (see 1KTA‘]. 

Bibliography: In the article; cf. also DJAYSH. 

On the pay of the Ottoman forces, see SULUFA. 

(CL. CAHEN) 

“ATA? s. Ast RaBAu, a prominent representa- 
tive of the ancient Meccan school of religious 
law. Born in Yaman of Nubian parentage but 
brought up in Mecca, he was a mawld of the family 
of Abii Maysara b. AbI Khuthaym al-Fihri. He died 
in Mecca in 114 or 115 (732 or 733) at a very old age 
(88 or even I00 years are mentioned). ‘Ata is the 
only ancient Meccan jurisconsult who is more than 
a name to us; an analysis of the doctrines ascribed 
to him enables us to separate an authentic core from 
later, fictitious accretions. In the manner common 
to his contemporaries, he did not hesitate to use his 
personal opinion (ray), both in its disciplined and 
in his arbitrary form (kiyds and tstihsdn, respecti- 
vely); statements which, reflecting a later fashion of 
thought, make him reject ray, are therefore spurious. 
The extent to which ‘Ata? may have used traditions 
from the Prophet and from the Companions as 
legal arguments, is difficult to ascertain; if he did 
so, he presumably made use of mursal [q.v.] traditions. 
Owing to the rapid development of Islamic law at the 
beginning of the second century of the hidjra, some 
of the distinctive opinions of ‘Ata? seem to have 
become unfashionable already towards the end of 
his life; this is probably reflected in the statement 
that some younger contemporaries of his ceased 
attending his lectures, and that the mursal traditions 
transmitted by him are weak. This was more than 
compensated by attributing to him, when the attitude 
to traditions had changed, personal contact with an 
ever increasing number of Companions of the Prophet, 
though some Muslim critics themselves point out 
that he did not hear traditions from ‘Abd Allah b. 
‘Umar, Umm Salama and others, and express doubt 
concerning his direct contact with ‘Aisha. At the 
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beginning of the second century, the interest of the 
specialists in Islamic law had already spread from 
purely religious problems to more technically legal 
questions; the authentic doctrines of ‘Ata? bear 
this out, and he did not specialise in the ceremonies of 
hadjdj as some sources assert in deference to the 
fiction that this was the favourite subject of the 
scholars of Mecca. Already during the life-time of 
“Ata?, his reputation spread far beyond Mecca, and 
Abi Hanifa states that he was present at his lecture 
meetings; this is perhaps the earliest authentic piece 
of evidence on technical instruction in Islamic 
religious law. 

Bibliography: Ibn Sad, v, 344 ff.; Aba 
Hatim al-Razi, K. al-Dijark wa ’I-Ta“dil, iv, 
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441.; Ibn Kathir, al-Biddya wa ’l-Nihdya, Cairo 
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Tahdhib al-Tahdhib, vii, Haydarabad 1326, 199 ff.; 
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‘ATA? BEY, Tayyadrzade ‘Ata? Allah Ahmad, 

known as ‘Ata? Bey, Ottoman historian. He was 
born in Istanbul in 1225/1810, the son of a palace 
official. He himself was educated in the palace, and 
held various official positions. In 1293/1876 he went 
to the Hidjaz to take up an appointment as admini- 
strator of the sacred territory (haram) of Mecca, and 
died in Medina in 1294/1877 or 1297/1880. His most 
important work is his five volume history, known as 
Ta@rikh-+ ‘Ata? (Istanbul 1291-3/1874-6). Its chief 
interest derives from his intimate knowledge of the 
organisation, customs, personalities, and affairs of 
the Imperial household in the r9th century. An auto- 
graph copy of his diwan is preserved in the Mullet 
library. 

Bibliography: Babinger 366-7; Sidjill-t ‘Oth- 
mani iii, 481-2; ‘Othmdanli Miielliflert iii, 108. 

(Ep.) 

Menmep ‘ATA? BEY, (1856-1919), Ottoman 
scholar, journalist, and public official. After the 
revolution of 1908 he became a member of the 
Financial Reform Committee and was for one week 
Minister of Finance. He published many articles in 
journals and periodicals, under the names of 
Mefkhari and ‘Ata?, and also produced a literary 
anthology called Iktsta/, which was extensively used 
as a school text-book. His most important under- 
taking was the Turkish translation of Hammer’s 
History of the Ottoman Empire. This version, based 
on the French translation of J. J. Hellert, began to 
appear in Istanbul in 1329/1911. Of the fifteen 
volumes that were planned, only ten actually 
appeared, the last in 1337/1918. 

Bibliography: Babinger 400-1; ‘Othmanli 
Miielliflert iii, 110-1. (€p.) 
‘ATA? ALLAH EFENDI [see sHANIzaDE]. 
‘ATA? MALIK DJUWAYNI [see aL-pyuWAYNI]. 
‘ATABA, modern Arabic four line verse, 

common in Syria, Palestine, Mesopotamia and 
‘Irak. The first three lines not only rhyme, but 
generally repeat the same rhyming word with a 
different meaning (tadjnis tamm). The last line 
rhymes with the paradigm ‘aidba (‘lovers’ reproach’), 
the last syllable of which is often supplied without 
making sense. The metre is a sort of wa/ir. A peculiar 
form common in ‘Irak is called (a)bédhiyye (‘man 
of sorrow’) or lami and ends with tyya (eyya), 
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G. H. Dalman, Paldstinischer Diwan, Leipzig 1901, 
passim; B. Meissner, Newarabische Gedichte aus 
dem Irdq, ii, in MSOS As., 1903, 65-75, 96-124, iii, 
in MSOS As., 1904, 268-9; P. Kahle, Zur Herkunft 
der ‘A taba-Lteder, in ZDPV, 1911, 242-4; H. Ritter, 
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(H. Ritter). 
ATABAK (Arasec), title of a high dignitary 
under the Saldjikids and their successors. The term 
is Turkish and first makes its appearance in Muslim 
history with the Saldjikids; it is therefore reasonable 
to enquire whether any precedents exist in the 
Turkish societies of Central Asia. So far no occur- 
rence of the actual word seems to have been reported 
and the fact that in the Orkhon civilisation there is 
apparently a person called ata, father, acting as a 
tutor to a young prince, is too vague to enable one 
to affirm a connexion; the same is true of similar 
cases existing in other civilisations (see for example 
Haran al-Rashid and Yahy4 al-Barmaki); moreover 
no such office has ¢o far been noted even under the 
Karakhanids. The term atabeg, therefore, seems to be 
more precisely characteristic of the Oghuz or the 
Saldjikids. Even under these latter, the first definite 
indication of the title, which was subsequently to 
make history as the title of Turkish military chiefs, 
applies to an Iranian ‘civilian’: Malikshah, who 
was very young when he came to power, added the 
term atabeg to the lakab of his waziy Nizam al-Mulk, 
thereby indicating that he conferred upon him the 
entire delegation of his own authority, as though 
he were his father (Ibn al-Athir, ed. Tornberg, x, 54; 
RCEA, vii, no. 2734-2737). Nevertheless the fact 
that from the death of Malikshah the title is to be 
met with in all branches of the Saldjikid dynasty, 
including that of Asia Minor, which has a specific 
evolution, prompts one to admit its existence 
already at the origin of the régime. In these circum- 
stances there is no reason to reject the evidence, not 
apparently previously adduced, of the Akhbar al- 
Davla al-Saldjikiyya, ed. Muh. Nazim, 28-29, which 
places a Turkish atabeg beside the young Alp Arslan 
during his father’s lifetime in the person of a certain 
Kutb al-Din Kulsari‘ (Kizil Sari‘?). The honour 
conferred on Nizam al-Mulk, a non-Turk and wazir, 
appears to have been something of an exception, 
all the more characteristic of his ascendancy. 
Howcver that may be, from the death of Malik- 
shah, the atabegs appear more and more regularly, 
whilst the role played by them increases, favoured 
by princely minorities and strife between pretenders. 
Henceforth only Turkish military chiefs are involved, 
corresponding to the growing intluence acquired by 
this element during the period of the Saldjikid 
regime’s decay. Malikshah’s son Barkyaruk, appar- 
ently during his father’s lifetime, had the djandar 
Gimiishtakin as ‘“‘preceptor (murabbiy*") and 
atabeg’’ (“Imad al-Din al-Isfahani, abridgement by 
Bundari, ed. Houtsma, 83; cf. al-Rawandi, Rahat al- 
Sudtr, ed. Muh. Kazwini, 140). He, in turn, created 
others for his young brothers Sandjar and Muhammad, 
when he accorded them autonomous appanages, and 
on his death-bed, also for his son Malikshah, who was 
still a child. At the same time, on the death of 
Malikshah’s brother Tutush, whose appanage was in 
Syria and who was the unfortunate rival of Bar- 
kydruk, we find an atabeg with each of his sons 
Rudwan and Dukak. Henceforth every Saldjikid 
prince seems to have had an atabeg, at least if he 


was endowed with an appanage whilst still a minor; 
in other words, wherever there were several sons, 
there were also several atabegs. As they now issued 
exclusively from the category of military chiefs of 
servile origin, their function may in a way be 
associated with the duty of every slave or manumitted 
slave to guard the interests of his master’s family 
to which he himself. belonged. Furthermore the 
atabeg frequently made his position as a ‘father’ 
complete by marrying his pupil’s mother, when the 
latter became a widow (for example early on, 
Tughtakin at Damascus, the mother of Dukak). 
As for his authority, this consisted in his sharing 
in the unrestricted power of the prince and therefore 
it cannot be defined by precise attributions, as in 
the case of ordinary functions. However, he could 
be dismissed by another atabeg; in any case, when 
the prince grew up, the afabeg’s authority naturally 
disappeared, only leaving room for his influence as a 
counsellor, who had the prince’s ear; if the atabeg 
assumed more than that, a rupture with the prince 
followed (for example, Rudw4n and Duk&k), or even 
the atabeg’s execution (Kutlughtakin by Barkydruk’s 
brother Muhammad). 

This, at least was the initial state. But relatively 
soon the atabeg’s position was consolidated at the 
expense of that of the prince. The office of atabeg 
gave its holder great authority, which he was 
normally tempted to perpetuate. But in addition, 
from the second generation of Malikshah’s heirs, 
the respective roles of prince and atabeg were 
reversed. The starting point now was that either 
willingly or under duress the sultan would bestow 
a major governorship on a powerful amir and, in 
order to safeguard the formal dependence of the latter, 
he attached one of the Saldjikid children to him, 
whose atabeg he became. For a while the young 
prince continued to serve as a cloak beneath which 
the chief concealed his own ambitions; such was the 
case in the disputes which brought Sultan Mas‘id 
into conflict with various of his relatives, each of 
whom was urged on by his atabeg. Thus Fars, 
Adharbaydjan and, at one time, Mawsil, each had 
their respective atabeg and their claimant to the 
Sultanate. A corresponding evolution took place in 
the case of the minor Saldjikid dynasty of Kirman 
(Muh. b. Ibrahim, Histoire des Seldjukides du 
Kirman, ed. Houtsma, 35-132 passim and index, 
especially under Kutb al-Din Muh. b. Bizkush). 

A further new stage was reached when the atabeg 
succeeded in making hereditary, in addition to 
his office, possession of the governorship, which in 
theory constituted his reward for it. This was 
accomplished after the middle of the 6th/r2th 
century by the family of the atabegs of Adharbaydjan, 
who were descended from Ildegiz, the atabeg of 
Sultan Arslan. Lastly at the beginning of the 
century, the death of Dukak without heir at 
Damascus, far away from the centres of the Sal- 
djikids, enabled the atabeg Tughtakin to found a 
dynasty which was both autonomous and in his own 
name. Elsewhere all-powerful atabegs reached the 
same results by suppressing their sultans, who were 
completely devoid of resources: this was accomplished 
at Mawsil on the death of the atabeg Zangi by his 
heirs in 539/1144 and was similarily achieved against 
the last Persian Saldjaikid, with the help of the 
Caliph, by the heirs of Ildegiz, who summoned the 
Kharizmshah into central Iran (588/1192). Moreover 
the sultan’s disapperance did not hinder the masters 
of Adharbaydjan and of Mawsil from continuing to 
have themselves called atabegs; the word, hence- 
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forth, had in practice the exclusive sense of 
territorial prince. Thus it seems that from the middle 
of the 6th/1zth century the title in Fars had been 
adopted by the Salghirids, the vanquishers o the 
real atabegs, without their having any longer a 
sultan under their tutelage. The most famous of 
the Atabeg dynasties is that of Mawsil, by reason of 
the work devoted to them by their historian and 
subject Ibn al-Athir. A further new dynasty of 
pseudo-atabegs was to appear in the 7th-13th 
century in Luristan (Hamd Allah Mustawlfi Kazwini, 
Ta’rikh-i Guzida). 

The title atabeg was still to be met with among the 
successors of the Saldjikids, in particular under the 
Khwarizm-shahs, who did not allow those who bore 
it, exclusively tutors of young princes, to acquire 
much influence (Djuwayni, ii, 22, 33, 39, 209). Later 
on, in all those states which derived from the 
Mongol conquest, the appellation atabeg is to be 
met with upon occasion fortuitously, applied to 
indefinite princely tutors or as one of a number of 
simple honorific titles inherited from the past (see 
references in M. F. K@priilii, art. Atabeg in IA). 
More remarkable is the penetration of this title, 
attributed to military and feudal leaders, into 
Christian Georgia, which had. borrowed other in- 
stitutions from neighbouring Adharbaydjan, with 
whom they were alternatively at war or in matri- 
monial relationship (J. Karst, Le code géorgien du 
vot Vakhtang, Commentaire, i, 211 ff.; M. F. Brosset, 
Histoire de Géorgie, 1/2, passim; Allen, A History of 
the Georgian People, 1932, chap. xxiii). 

Among the Saldjikids of Asia Minor, the atabeg 
is attested from the beginning of the reign of Kilidj 
Arslan I, in the person of Khumartash al-Sulaymani 
(consequently a manumitted slave of his father 
Sulayman b. Kutlumush) (Ibn al-Azrak, quoted in 
a note by Amedroz to the History of Damascus of 
Ibn al-Kalanisi, 157). Shortly afterwards the mother 
of the young Saldjikid of Malatya, to protect him 
against his brother of Kunya, gave him a series of 
atabegs, whom she took in marriage, the last of them 
being the neighbouring Artukid Balak [g.v.] (Michael 
the Syrian, trans. Chabot, 194 and 200). In the main 
branch, atabegs are also reported in the 6th/12th 
century (RCEA, no. 3376-3377), and then in the 
7th/13th century; the power of the sovereigns 
prevented them from expanding and it is only after 
the disaster which ended in the Mongol protectorate 
that the title occurs borne by men with a decisive 
influence on the régime, such as Djalal al-Din 
Karatay. However, in Asia Minor the actual condi- 
tions of the evolution had given the power to a team 
of high dignitaries, friends or enemies according to 
the case, rather than to a single individual, and the 
atabeg was not the most important. In this area he 
does not appear to have survived the Ilkhanid 
regime and he was unknown to the Ottomans. 

The title of atabeg, however, still had a fairly long 
independent career in the Mamlak state. The 
Ayytbids had made it known in their realms; it may 
perhaps have found expression in the ephemeral 
tutelage which al-Afdal exercised in 595/1198 over 
his young nephew, the son of al-‘Aziz in Egypt; in 
any case it was used more permanently and formally 
during ‘princely minorities in the Yemen and parti- 
cularily at Aleppo (History of Aleppo of Ibn al-‘Adim, 
passim). This is the way in which it reached the 
Mamliks. The founder of the regime, ‘Izz al-Din 
Aybak, bore the title, not as tutor to a prince, but as 
regent-spouse of the famous heir and widow of al- 
Salih Ayyib, Shadjarat al-Durr; and the title, 


sometimes accompanied by considerable power, at 
other times devoid of it, survived down to the end 
of the dynasty. If one may believe al-Makrizi (Sulak, 
trans. Quatremére i/1, 2), Aybak bore the title of 
atabeg of the armies; but no contemporary author 
has attributed it to him and one must perhaps 
envisage a confusion in al-Makrizi’s mind with the 
title of atabak al-‘asakir (q.v.], which was usual in his 
time. In effect it then corresponded with a kind of 
supreme military command, though it only acquired 
this extended meaning apparently under the Cir- 
cassians, following the suppression of the office of 
naib. 
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sources and other materials, apart from those 
already cited in the article, see below the articles 
MAMLUKS and SALDJUKIDS. On the Great Saldjiks 
and their Irano-‘Iraki successors, the information 
used here has been taken mainly from Ibn al- 
Athir, ‘Imad al-Din al-Isfahani, and Rawandi. 
See also Sanaullah, The decline and fall of the 
Seldjukid Empire, Calcutta 1938; M. A. Kéymen, 
Biiytik Selguklu Imparatorlugu Tarthi, ii, Ankara 
1954; I. H. Uzungarsili, Osmanli Devleti teskilatina 
medhal, Istanbul 1941, 50-1. For Asia Minor, see 
principally the chronicles of Ibn Bibi and Aksarayi, 
passim. For the Mamliks, see the following 
article.. (CL. CanEn) 
ATABAK at-‘ASAKIR. After the decline of 
the office of the viceroy (N@ib al-Saltana) the 
Atadbak al-‘Asakir (Commander-in-Chief) of the 
Mamlik Army became the most important amir in 
the Sultanate. His functions were much broaderthan 
the name of his office indicates. For all intents and 
purposes he had become the sultan’s viceroy. Very 
frequently the title mudabbir al-mamalik or mudabbir 
al-mamalik al-islamiyya was appended to his name. 
It was common, especially in the Circassian period, 
for him to succeed the sultan on the throne. (See 
D. Ayalon, Studies on the Structure of the Mamluk 
Army, in BSOAS, 1954, 58-59, and references on 
p- 59, n. 6). (D. AvALon) 
ATABEG [see ATABAK]. 
ATABEG at-‘ASAKIR [see aTABAK AL-‘ASAKIR]. 
CATAL ‘Apa? ALLAH B. YauyA 8B. Pir SALI B. 
Nasou, known as New‘i-zApe ‘ATA?l, prominent 
Ottoman poet of the early 17th century and con- 
tinuator of Tashképrii-zade’s biographical work on 
the Ottoman ‘ulama? and dervishes. (Muhibbi, 
Khulasa, iv, 263, incorrectly gives his ism as 
Muhammad). He was born in Istanbul in Shawwal 
991/1583, where his father (who, under the makhlas, 
New‘i, enjoyed high esteem as a poet and scholar— 
from 998 to 1003, he was tutor to the ill-fated sons 
of Murad IIE) was at this time professor of the 
Dia‘far Agha madvasa; his mother was the daughter 
of the famous Nishandji Mehmed Pasha (Sidjill-¢ 
‘Othmani, iv, 131). Having studied under K4f-zade 
Fayd Allah Ef. (the father of the anthologist Faydi) 
and Akhi-zade ‘Abdiilhalim Ef., he began his career 
as professor of the Djanbaziyye madrasa in Istanbul 
(Safar 1014/1605), but was soon to be transferred to 
the judicial class by his appointment as kddi of 
Lofdja in Sha‘b. 1017. He held a number of such 
Posts in Ruimili (Shaykhi gives the most detailed 
information about these), the last of which was 
Uskiib, whence he was dismissed at the end of 
1044/1635. He returned to Istanbul where he died 
in Djumada I, 1045 (‘Ushshaki-zade, f. 26b and 
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Hadjdji Khalifa, i, 724, et al., id., Fadhiaka, ii, 168 
erroneously give the year 1044; characteristically 
unreliable, Rida gives 1046) and was buried beside 
his father in the court-yard of the Shaykh Wafa 
mosque. He was survived by a son, Mehmed, who 
was also of the Sulama> (Fadhlaka, loc. cit.). 

The most famous and valuable of his works is the 
Had@tk al-Hak@ik fi Takmilat al-Shak@ik (com- 
pleted in Rabi‘ II, 1044 and printed in Istanbul, 
1268), in which he brings down to his own day the 
biographical sketches of the Ottoman ‘ulamda? and 
dervishes begun by Tashképriizade in his Arabic 
al-Shak@tk al-Nu‘maniyya (Brockelmann, ii, 425). 
Like the latter, it is organised according to the reign 
in which the individual died, the last being that of 
Murad IV, but the language is now Turkish and the 
notices are far more precise in detail and frequently 
contain ‘At4’i’s personal remarks and reminiscences. 
The style is similar to that used by Medijdi in his 
translation of the Shaka tk, and, while to the taste 
of recent generations almost intolerably elegant, was 
greatly admired by his contemporaries; and, indeed, 
it is this alone which redeems the work from being a 
Mere statistical summary. The popularity of his 
poetry, too, has not survived (cf. Gibb, Ottoman 
Poetry, iii, 232 ff. for the r9th century Ottoman 
critics), though at least one modern scholar, M. F. 
K@priilii, has found his mathnawi works deserving 
of study. These latter are included in his khamsa, 
of which the fifth portion, entitled Hilyat al-Afkar, 
was until recently regarded as lost or non-existent. 
For a full analysis of the other four works and a 
short account of his divan, all still unpublished, cf. 
Hammer-Purgstall, Gesch. osman. Dichtkunst, iii, 
244-283. (It should be remarked that the chronogram 
given here for the date of completion of the Nafhat 
al-Ashdar is 1020, while that given by A. S. Levend 
is 1034). The only other work ascribed to him is a 
legal monograph, al-Kawl al-Hasan fi Diawab al- 
Kawl Liman... (Brockelmann, ii, 427), which, from 
its title, appears to be a reply to an unfinished work 
by his contemporary Molladjik Ahmed Ef. (cf. 
Hadatk, 667). 

. Bibliography: To the works mentioned by 
Babinger, 171 and Brockelmann, II, 427, should 
be added those given by Behcet Gé6niil, Istanbul 
Kiitiiphanelerinde al-Shakaik al-Nu‘maniyya Ter- 
ctime ve Zeyilleri, Tiirkiyat Mecmuast, vii-viii, 
ctiz 2 (1945), 161; Shaykhi, Wakd@?i* al-Fudala, 
(Stleymaniyye, Beshir Aga, 479), f. 3a; Riyadi, 
Riyadd@ al-Shu‘arad’, (Nuruosmaniye, 3724), f. 116b. 
‘Ushshakizade’s Dhayl-i Shakaik was used in the 
Murad Molla MS., nr. 1432, f. 26a. Sadeddin 
Nizhet Ergiin, Tiirk Sairleri, ii, 541-550, gives the 
most extensive selection of his verse and repro- 
duces in his article the statements of Shaykhi, 
Riyadi and Rida, as well as the opinions of 
M. F. K@6priilii. On the Khamsa, cf. Ag&h Sirri 
Levend, AtayPnin Hilye-tiil-Efkar't, (Ankara, 
1948); however, his argument in support of 1046 
as the year of ‘Ata’i’s death is unconvincing. 

(J. Wats) 

ATAK (Attock), a fort in West Pakistan 33° 53’ N, 
72° 15’ N, commanding the passage of the Indus just 
below the junction with the Kabul river. Atak was 
founded by Akbar in 989/1581 (under the name 
Atak-Banaras) to defend the main invasion route 
from Kabul via Peshawar against the incursions of 
his brother Mirza Hakim. For contemporary ex- 
planations of the name see Firishta, i, 502 and 
Abu ’l-Fadl, Akbar-néma, Bib. Ind. Text, iii, 
Calcutta 1881-87, 355; for a comment on its possible 





historical derivation see Cunningham, Arch. Sur. 
India, ii, 1871, 7. 

Coming into British occupation at the end of the 
second Sikh war, Atak lost some of its military value 
with the opening (1300/1883) of the combined road 
and rail bridge to carry the Grand Trunk road and 
the North-West railway. 

Bibliography: see text; also Gazetteer of 
Rawalpindi District, (rev. ed.), 1893-4, Lahore 
1895, 260 and Imperial Gazetteer VI, 138. 

4 (P. Harpy) 

ATALIK. A term synonymous with atabeg, used 
not only among the Turks, but also in the Caucasus, 
Turkistan, and by the Timirids and the Turkish 
dynasties of India. It was still used in the roth 
century by the amirs of Bukhara and Khiva, and the 
amir of Kashghar, Ya‘kib Bey, bore the title of 
atalik ghazt. 

Bibliography: See the article, with a very 
full bibliography, by M. F. K@priilii in JA, s.v. 

(R. Mantran) 

‘ATAMA (a.), the first third of the night, accord- 
ing to the lexica, from the time of waning of the 
shafak (the red colour of the sky after sunset), This 
definitign covers exactly the right time for the 
salat al-“tsha?, which is therefore often called saldat 
al-‘atama, even in quite large a number of traditions. 
But later on, pious circles rejected this name, since 
the salat al-‘ishd? is expressly called thus in the 
Kur’an. A tradition appeared which declared the 
use of Satama with regard to the prayer to be charac- 
teristic of Bedouins, who used to milk their camels 
at that time and call the milking itself ‘atama. 
Muslims are requested to use the name which Allah 
himself used in the Holy Book. 

Bibliography: Wensinck, Handbook, s.vv. 
‘atama, “isha. (M. PLESSNER) 
ATAR, town in Mauritania, chief place of the 

Circle of the Adrar, situated at a height of 230 m., 
on the route Saint-Louis to Tindouf, about 420 km. 
to the east of Port-Etienne. The Ksar has 4500 
inhabitants belonging for the most part to the 
Smacids, a tribe of marabouts. According to local 
tradition Atar was founded in the 16th or 17th 
century. At this period the pilgrims’ caravan to 
Mecca was organised each year by the Idau ‘Ali of 
Chinguetti (Shinkiti) who used to give the imamate 
to a distinguished member of the Smacids. It 
happened that they broke with this tradition in 
favour of a Ghellawi. Outraged, a group of the 
Smacids left the town in protest and arrived at an 
important settlement of the Azougui which has now 
disappeared, but was then rich enough for the 
Portuguese to have established a factory there in 
the 15th century. So this display of temper gave 
birth to Atar. 

Although Chinguetti has remained the spiritual 
and religious capital of the Adrar, Atar is now the 
principal commercial centre, providing a market for 
the great nomads and the southern outlet for the 
products of Moroccan workers. It is here that 
graziers come to sell their camels and sheep and to 
stock themselves up with tea, sugar, indigo, oil etc. 
It is also to its important palm-grove that they 
come to perform the process known as getna, the 
cleaning of the dates, which brings in great wealth 
at the time of the date-harvest. 

When, at the beginning of the zoth century, 
Coppolani and his successor, Colonel Montane- 
Capdebosc, extended French influence to the north 
of Senegal, they were soon forced to the conclusion 
that no peace was possible in Mauritania while the 
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mountainous range of the Adrar provided an ideal 
centre for armed malcontents. 

It was Atar, capital of the Adrar, ‘‘the Key to the 
Situation’, that Colonel Gouraud chose as the 
objective for his column in 1908. 

After defeating the Emirs warriors and the 
talibs of Shaykh Ma al-‘Aynayn at the pass of 
Hamdoun, he entered the Ksar on 9 January 1909 
and received the submission of the chief of the 
Smacids, Sidia Ould Sidi Baba. 

Since then Atar, linked by road and air to Senegal 
and Morocco has considerably increased its economic 
and commercial importance. 

Bibliography: Gouraud, Mauritanie-Adrar, 
Paris 1945; Psichari, Les Votx qui crient dans le 
désert (Complete works, vol. ii), Paris 1948; Cdt. 
Modat, Portugais, Arabes et Frangais dans l Adrar 
mauritanien, in Bull. du Comité d’ Etudes historiques 
et scientifiques d’A,O.F., 1922, 550; R.M.M. xix, 
1912, 260; Etudes mauritaniennes (IFAN no. 5) 
Ahmed Lemine ech Chinguetti. 

(S. p’Otron LoyEwsk1) 

ATATURK (Mustafa KemAl), the founder and 
first President of the Turkish Republic, was born at 
Salonica 1881 and died at Istanbul on roth November 
1938. He lost his father, ‘Ali Rida, whilst still very 
young, so that it was his mother, Ziibeyde Khanim, 
who saw to his education. When twelve years of age, 
he entered the military preparatory school at 
Salonica, where one of his teachers made him take 
the name of Kemal in addition to Mustafa. In 1895 
he entered the Military School of Monastir, then in 
1899 that of Istanbul, where he started to take an 
interest in political life and to play an active part 
in the secret opposition movements, which the 
despotism of Sultan ‘Abd al-Hamid [q.v.] had called 
into being. He obtained the diploma of the Academy 
of War of Istanbul in 1905, and was then sent to 
Damascus as a Captain, where he founded the Watan 
we Hiirriyet (Fatherland and Freedom) group. 
Upon his return from Salonica, he only took part 
from a distance in the activities of the Ittihad we 
Terakki (Union and Progress) movement. He took 
part in the defence of Tripolitania, when it was 
invaded by the Italians (1911-2), was appointed 
Military Attaché in Bulgaria and, during the first 
world war, distinguished himself in the Dardanelles’ 
fighting (1915) and, as an Army Commander, in the 
fighting in the Caucasus (1916) and in Palestine 
(1917). After a short visit to Germany, he reassumed 
command of the 7th Army in Palestine, with which 
he retreated as far as the area north of Aleppo, 
where he was at the time of the Mudros Armistice 
(30th October 1918). Mustafa Kem4l did not agree 
with the Draconic terms of the Armistice and came 
into conflict with Sultan Mehemmed VI. Recalled 
to Istanbul, where his national feelings were severely 
tested, he was then appointed Inspector of the Army 
of the North at Erzurum on 30th April 1919. On 
19th May, he landed at Samsun with his mind made 
up to fight for the total independence of Turkey, 
threatened by the designs of the Allies, by relying 
on the troops which had remained faithful to him. 
On 22nd June he issued a circular from Amasya 
condemning the government of the Sultan and of 
the Grand Vizier Damad Ferid Pasha. Through the 
medium of the congresses which he assembled at 
Erzurum (23rd July) and at Sivas (4th September) 
he launched the demand for the independence and 
unity of Turkey. On 23rd April 1920, having won a 
certain number of political and military personalities 
to his cause, he assembled the first Great National 


Assembly (Btiytik Millet Medjlist) at Ankara, which 
elected him President. The struggle had begun 
against both the Government of Istanbul and the 
Allies, more particularly the Greeks (1920-2). His 
decisive part in the campaigns conducted against the 
latter caused the Assembly to bestow on him the 
title of Ghasi (“The victor”). 

The Armistice of Mudanya (11 October 1922) set 
the seal on Mustafa Keméal’s victory, and on 1st 
November 1922 he obtained the vote abolishing 
the Sultanate. The Lausanne Conference (November 
1922-July 1923) gave complete independence to 
Turkey as well as national frontiers. The second 
Great National Assembly, the majority of whose 
members belonged to the People’s Party (Khalk 
Firkast, modern Tk. Halk Firkasi), founded by 
Mustafa Kemal (subsequently the People’s Repu- 
blican Party: Ciimhuriyet Halk Partisi), on 29th 
October 1923 proclaimed the Republic; Mustafa 
Kemal was elected President—an office to which 
he was constantly re-elected until his death—whilst 
“Ismet Pasha (Ismet Inénii) was appointed Prime 
Minister and Ankara became the capital of Turkey. 
The abolition of the Caliphate was voted on 3rd 
March 1924. 

The first years of the Turkish Republic were 
marked by the fierce determination of Mustafa 
Kemal to modernise the country, to free it from 
foreign economic tutelage and to secularise it. 
Relying on a single absolutely devoted party, he 
imposed a Constitution which virtually placed all 
power in the hands of the President of the Republic 
(30th April 1924). Secularisation, marked by the 
suppression of the religious courts, Kur?4nic schools 
and dervish orders, the prohibition of the wearing 
of the fez, the abolition of the article of the Con- 
stitution declaring Islam the state religion, brought 
about local risings (Kurdistan and the Izmir region) 
and reactions in some political circles, which were 
swiftly suppressed. Modernisation and turkisation 
proceeded hand in hand through the nationalisation 
of foreign companies, the impulse given to agricul- 
ture and industry, the creation of national banks, 
the development of means of communication, the 
reform of the alphabet, the vote for women and the 
introduction of new civil, criminal, and commercial 
codes. Mustafa KemAl’s decisions, sanctioned by the 
Assembly without opposition, were disseminated 
throughout the country by the local sections of the 
People’s Party and by the Halk evieri (Houses of the 
people); the whole nation was affected and impreg- 
nated by the new ideas. In November 1934, a law 
required all citizens to use family names; the 
Assembly accorded Mustafa Kemal that of Atattirk. 
In foreign policy, he showed himself to be pacific, 
though determined to protect the independence of 
his country: he concluded treaties of friendship or 
alliance with the neighbouring states and with the 
Great Powers. He signed a pact with Greece, 
Rumania and Yugoslavia, “the Balkan Entente” 
{9th February 1934), which was extended east- 
wards by the Pact of Sa‘dabad (Turkey, ‘Irak, 
Iran and Afghanistan, July 1937). 

Mustafa Kemal died on roth November 1938 at 
Istanbul, mourned by a whole nation, who saw in 
him the liberator and the renovator of their country. 
A provisional tomb was erected at the Ethnographic 
Museum in Ankara; on roth November 1953, his 
remains were solemnly transferred to the vast 
mausoleum erected in his honour in the capital. 

Mustafa Kem4l was a man uncompromising by 
nature, impatient of opposition, exacting in his 
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demands both upon himself and others, his sole 
objective being the restoration of his country and 
the promotion of its greatness. Opposed to the 
Sultanate and to Islam, he strove relentlessly to 
suppress them both, for he considered them respon- 
sible for the decay of the Ottoman Empire. His 
passionate love of his country led him into the 
severe treatment both of ethnic minorities long 
settled in Turkey and of prominent Turks whose 
crime was that they did not subscribe to all his 
political ideas. Yet Atatiirk has imparted to the new 
Turkish régime the deep imprint of his personality. 
There could be no question for his successors of 
going back on his work, except in the matter of 
religion and in the democratisation of the régime. 
Bibliography: A complete bibliography of 
works dealing with Atatiirk will be found in JA, 
vol. i, fasc. 10, Istanbul 1949. Additional biblio- 

graphy: Atatiirk, Nutuk (1919-27), vols. i and ii, 

Istanbul 1934 (English translation: A Speech 

delivered by Ghazi Mustapha Kemal, Leipzig 1929); 

Atatiirk’ iin Sdylev ve Demegleri (1919-38), Istanbul 

1945; Burhan Cahit, Gazi Mustafa Kemal, Istanbul 

1930; Ziya Sakir, Atattirk’tin hayati, Istanbul 1938; 

Yakup Kadri Karaosmanoglu, Atatirk, Istanbul 

1946; J. Deny, Souvenirs du Gazi Moustafa Kemal 

Pacha, in REI, 1927, i, 119-36; ii, 145-222; 

P. Gentizon, Moustafa Kemal ou VOrient en 

marche, Paris 1929; H. E. Wortham, Mustapha 

Kemal of Turkey, New-York and Boston 1930; 

H. Armstrong, The Grey Wolf, Mustafa Kemal. 

An intimate study of a dictator, London 1932, 

New-York 1933; H. Melzig, Kemal Altatiirk, 

Frankfurt a.M. 1937; Enver Ziya Karal, Tiirk 

Inkildbinin Mahiyeli ve Onemi, Istanbul 1937; 

Gotthard Jaeschke-Niyazi Recep Aksu, Turk 

Inkilabi Tarihi Kronolojisi, vol. i-ii, Istanbul 

1939-41. To the detailed bibliography published 

in IA, vol. i, fasc. 10, 800-4, should be added: 

Tarih Vesikalart, new series, vol. i, fasc. I (16), 

August 1955, 1-15; Harp tartht vesikalari dergisi, 

nos. I-10, September 1952-December 1954; 

Belleten, vol. xx, no. 80, October 1956. 

(R. MANTRAN) 

ATBARA, a tributary of the Nile, known 
to the ancients as Astaboras. It rises in Abyssinia 
not far from Gondar and, entering the Sadan near 
Gallabat (Kallabat) is joined lower down by the 
Salam and Setit; it joins the Main Nile at a point 
about 200 miles north of Khartim. During the 
flood season (end of May to end of September) it 
contributes a considerable amount of silt-laden 
water to the Nile; for the rest of the year it dries up 
into a series of pools. 

The town of Atbara near the river mouth is 
important as the headquarters of the Sadan railways 
(population of the Municipal council area 36,143), 
and as the junction for the Red Sea line. In the 
battle of the Atbara fought on 8 June 1898 at 
Nakhayla, a short distance upstream from the river 
mouth, the Anglo-Egyptian forces under Sir Herbert 
(later Lord) Kitchener destroyed a Mahdist army of 
12,000 infantry and 4,000 horsemen commanded by 
the Darwish amir Mahmid Ahmad. 

Bibliography: Sudan Almanac (Khartim, 
annually); H. E. Hurst, The Nile, London 1952; 
A. B. Theobald, The Mahdiya, London 1951. 

(S. H1LLELson) 

‘ATEIBA (see ‘uTAYBA]. 

ATEK, district in Soviet Tiirkmenistan 
on the northern slope of the frontier-mountains of 
Khurdsan (Kopet Dagh), between the modern railway- 
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Stations Gjaurs and Dushak. The name is really 
Turkish, Etek, ‘‘edge border” (of the mountain-chain), 
and is a translation of the Persian name given to this 
district, viz. Daman-i Kah, ‘foot of the mountain” ; 
but the word is always written Atak by the Persians, 
During the Middle Ages no special name for Atek 
appears to have been in use; being a district of 
the town of Abiward [q.v.] it belonged to Khurds4n. 
In the roth/16th and 11th/17th cents. it fell into. 
the power of the Khans of Kh*drizm, and later 
into that of the Turkomans; before the appearance 
of the Russians the frontier with Persia was never 
clearly defined. Previous to the delimitation of the 
borders in 1881 a part of Atek with Abiward belonged 
to the principality of Kalat, which was subject to the 
overlordship of Persia. (W. BaRTHOLD*) 

‘ATF (= connexion), an Arabic grammatical 
term denoting a connexion with a preceding word.. 
Two kinds of ‘aff are distinguished: ‘aff al-nasak or 
atf properly so-called, and ‘aff al-baydn: 

1. The simple co-ordinative connexion (‘aff al- 
nasak) consists of the co-ordination of a word with a 
preceding word by means of one of the ten particles 
of connexion, e.g.: kama Zayd wa-‘Amr. The co- 
ordinative particles (al-‘awdfi{ or hurt? al-‘at/) are 
distinguished according to their degree of strength: 
wa is used for the simple co-ordinative relationship 
(li ’l-djam‘); fa, thumma and hattaé express relation- 
ships of governance and subordination (J+ ’t-tartib); 
aw, imma, or am express a fluctuation between these 
two terms (It-ta‘lik al-hukm bi akadi ’l-madhkirayn), 
and 14, bal, or lakin an antithesis (li ’I-khilaf). SAtf 
can connect words (mufrad ‘ald mufrad) as well as 
clauses (djumla ‘ald djumla). According to Ibn 
Ya‘ish, nasak is a term belonging to the terminology 
of Kiafa, ‘aff to that of Basra. 

2. The explicative connexion (‘aff al-baydn) is an. 
apposition, which however cannot be an adjective, 
and which, in contrast to badal, explains the preceding 
word (midih li-matbi‘iht), e.g.: dj@’a akhiika Zayd, 
or aksama biliadh Abi Hafs ‘Umar. From this point 
of view ‘at/ al-baydn has exactly the same value as.. 
wa-huwa. 

In both kinds of ‘at/, the second word is called 
al-ma‘ti}, and the preceding al-mauf ‘alayhi. 

Bibliography: See the works on grammar, 

especially Zamakhshari, Mu/fassal, 50,?-51,3; 140,13- 

142,41; Dict. of Techn. Terms, 1007-10. 

(G. WEIL) 

ATFIH, town in Middle Egypt. Atfih (also 
written with ¢ instead of ¢) is a small town of 4,300 
inhabitants on the east bank of the Nile at the 
latitude of Fayyim. The name of the town in 
old Egyptian was Tep-yeh or Per Hathor nebt Tep- 
yeh, i.e., “house of Hathor, lady of Tepyeh’’. The 
Copts changed this name to Petpeh, the Arabs to 
Atfih. The Greeks, identifying Hathor with Aphro- 
dite, called the town Aphroditopolis, abbreviated to 
Aphrodito. The town must still have possessed 
importance in the Christian period, for it had over 
twenty churches, of which ten were still standing 
in the 13th century. The ancient vouds, later known 
as Karat Atfih, was also called al-Sharkiyya by 
reason of its position on the east bank. On the 
occasion of the division of Egypt into provinces, 
towards the end of the Fatimid period, a whole 
province, Itfihiyya, was named after the town of 
Atfih. Not until the year 1250/1834-5 was the 
region of Atfih reunited to the province of Djiza, of 
which it constituted a district (markaz). 

Information about Atfih is very scanty. There is 
no doubt that at the time of the Mamliks the town 
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was already in a state of complete decay. It was 
only under the Khedives that the government again 
began to do something for this region. The incessant 
raids by Bedouins and Mamliks came to an end; 
canals were built or restored. Atfih is to-day a port 
of no more than local importance importance; trade 
is only on a small scale. : 
Bibliography: Kalkashandi, Daw? al-Sabk 
al-Musfir, (trans. Wiistenfeld, 93, 104); Makrizi, 

Khitat, i, 73; SAli Mubarak, al-Khitat al-Djadida, 

viii, 77; Ibn Dukmak, iv, 133; Yakut, i, 311; 

Abi Salih, 56a ff.; Ibn Khurradadhbih, 81; Amé- 

lineau, Géographie del’ Egypte a l’ époque Copte, 326; 

Boinet, Dictionnaire géographique de V Egypte, 86; 

Baedeker, Egypte, s.v.; Makrizi, Khitat, ed. IFAO, 

i, 312; J. Maspero and G. Wiet, Matériaux pour 

servir @ la géographie de lV Egypte, 21. 

(C. H. Becker *) 

ATFIYASH, Munuammap B. Yosur B. ‘ISA B. 
SAx1n, called Kutb al-A?imma, Ib4di scholar and 
author of Béni Isguen (arabicised: Bani Yasdjan) 
in the Mzab, d. 1332/1914, 94 years old. Descendant 
of a family of scholars, he brought about, by his 
extensive literary activity (of which the few items in 
Brockelmann, S II, 893, cannot give an adequate 
idea), a real renascence of Ibadi religious studies in 
the West. This went parallel with an increasing 
strictness in religious practices and in social life, 
the effects of which, seen through the eyes of the 
women of the Mzab, have been described by A. M. 
Goichon (REI, 1930, 231 ff.). Shaykh Atfiyash 
was in close relations with his coreligionaries in 
the East, where another great Ibadi scholar, ‘Abd 
Allah b. Humayyid al-Salimi (Brockelmann, S II, 
823), was his contemporary. Whilst defending his 
point of view vigorously, he did much to make the 
Ibadis known to and respected by the other Muslims, 
and this brought him into contact with sultan ‘Abd 

- al-Hamid II. The leading Ibadi scholars in the 
Mzab in the present time are his disciples. His 
library, a unique collection of Ibadi and other 
works in manuscripts and in printed and litho- 
graphed editions, is a wak/ in Béni Isguen; it contains 
Many of his autograph manuscripts. 

His main works are: commentaries on the 
Kur’an: Himyan al-Zad ila Dar al-Ma‘ad, 14 vols., 
Zanzibar 1350; Taysir al-Tafsir, 6 vols., Algiers 
1326; traditions: Wafa? al-Damana, 3 vols., Cairo 
1306-26; religious law: Shark al-Nil (commentary 
on the K. al-Nil of ‘Abd al-‘Aziz b. Ibrahim al- 
Mus‘abi, d. 1223/1808; Brockelmann, S II, 892), 
Cairo 1305-43; Shamil al-Asl wal-Far‘, 2 vols., Cairo 
1348; Shark Da‘@im Ibn al-Nazar (on this author, 
see Brockelmann, II, 538), 2 vols., Algiers 1326; 
Tafkih al-Ghamir, Algiers 1319; dogmatics: 
Sharh Risdlat al-Tawhid (commentary on the 
‘akida of Abi Hafs ‘Umar b. Djami‘; Brockelmann, 
S II, 357), Algiers 1326; al- Dhahab al-Khalis, Cairo 
1343; also works on grammar and philology, some 
poetry, and writings on various subjects. 

Bibliography: biographical notice in Abi 

Ishak Ibrahim Atfiyash (nephew of the author), 

al-Di‘aya ila Sabil al-Mu?minin, Cairo 1342/1923, 

100-9; J. Schacht, Bibliothégues et manuscrits 

abadites, in R. Afr., vol. 100, 1956, 373 ff. 

(J. Scuacut) 

ATHAR (A.), pl. dthdr, literally “trace” ; as a tech- 
nical term it denotes: 1) a tradition [see HADITH]; 2) 
a relic: al-athar al-sharif (pl. al-dthar al-sharifa), relics 
of the Prophet, hair, teeth, autographs, utensils al- 
leged to have belonged to him and especially im- 
pressions of his footprints [see KADAM]; these objects 
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are preserved in mosques and other public places for 
the edification of Muslims. Relics are also called, both 
by Christians and Muslims, dhakhira (‘‘treasure’’). 
Bibliography: 1. Goldziher, Muh. St, ii, 356-68. 
For a description, with illustrations, of the sacred 
relics preserved in Istanbul see Tahsin Oz, Hirka-i 
Saadet Dairesi ve Emanet-t Mukaddese, Istanbul 
1953. (I. GoLpzrHER) 
3) Athar is also used as a technical term in the 
theory of causality, although it is less commonly 
used than /s‘l, ‘illa and sabab with their derivatives 
[¢q.v.]. From the muaththir, ie. from a_ higher, 
active being or thing, (for example, God), emanate 
ta°’thirat, “influences”, to which correspond under 
certain conditions dthdr, ‘impressions’, in lower 
beings or things. In contrast to the higher beings, 
the latter behave in a passive (or better: receptive) 
manner, This use of the word is most frequently found 
in the astrologers and natural philosophers, with 
reference to the influence of the stars (considered as 
higher beings possessing a soul) on the terrestrial 
world and on men. In addition, the atmospheric 
phenomena, which are also under the influence of 
the stars, are called al-dthar al-‘ulwiyya [q.v.]. The 
Meteorology of Aristotle was translated into Arabic 
under this title. Athar fi ’I-nafs (roaOjuata tis 
pux7j¢) is the name given to the emotions and ideas of 


’ the sentient soul, because the soul experiences the 


impressions of things. (TJ. DE Borr *) 

AL-ATTHAR aL-‘ULWIYYA, “The meteorological 
phenomena”, title used by the Arabs to designate 
the Meteorology of Aristotle and that of Theo- 
phrastus. 

1. In his Risdla {t Kamiyyat Kutub Aristitdlis wa 
ma yuhtadju ilayhi fi Tahsil al-Falsafa, al-Kindi 
mentions, in fourth place among the books of 
physical sciences (al-fabi‘iyydat), The Book of the 
phenomena of the air and of the earth (Kitab 
Ahdath al-Diaww wa ’l-Ard); (see M. Guidi and 
R. Walzer, Uno scritto introduttivo allo studio di 
Aristotele, Studi su al-Kindi, i, Atti della R, Acad. 
dei Lincet, Mem. della classe di scienze morali, 6: 6, 
1937). The same division of the fabi‘iyydt occurs in 
al-Ya‘kibi, i, 149, who cites the book Fi ’l-Sharai¢ 
wa huwa Kitab al-Mantik fi ’l-Athar al-Ulwiyya; 
(see also Klamroth, Uber die Ausztige aus griechischen 
Schriftstellern bei al-Yaqubi, ZDMG, 41, 1887, 
415-42). The title al-Athdr al-‘Ulwiyya also appears 
in the Fihrist, 251, and Ibn Abi Usaybi‘a, 58. In 
Djabir’s work Kitab al-Bakth, the Meteorology 
belongs to the middle books, i.e., the physical 
writings; (see P. Kraus, Jabir b. Hayyan, i, 322 ff. 
Mém., de l'Institut @ Egypte, 45, 1942). 

The first attempts to make Aristotle’s works on 
the physical and biological sciences accessible in 
Arabic are represented by the paraphrases translated 
by the Melchite Yuhanna (Yahya) b. al-Bitrik, 
mawla of the Caliph al-Ma’min. His translation of 
the Meteorology, clearly made on the basis of a 
Syriac original, has come down to us in two manu- 
scripts, one of which is preserved at Istanbul (Yens 
1179), and the other at Rome (Vat. hebr. 378). The 
first three books of Ibn al-Bitrik’s work were 
translated into Latin by Gerard of Cremona; (see 
Lacombe, Aristoteles latinus, i, 56). Of the fourth 
book, the Treatise on Chemistry, three versions of 
the Arab-Latin type have been indicated by Fobes ; 
(see Classical philology, 10, 1915, 297-314). One of 
these texts, contained in the ms. cod. Bibl. Nat., lat. 
6325, represents a version made on the basis of the 
work of Ibn al-Bitrik. 
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Among the works of Abu ’l-Khayr al-Hasan b. 
Suwar (born 331/942), the Fthrist, 265, mentions the 
translation of a Kitab al-Athar al-‘Ulwiyya, but 
whether this title in fact refers to the Meteorology 
of Aristotle is uncertain. On another meteorological 
work of Ibn Suwar, see also Ibn Abi Usaybi‘a, i, 323. 

The great commentary of Olympiodorus on the 
text of Aristotle was translated, according to the 
Fihrist, 251, by Abi Bishr Matta b. Yinus (died 
328/940), and that of Alexander of Aphrodisias by 
Yahya b. ‘Adi (died 363/973). None of these trans- 
lations has come down to us. On the commentary of 
al-Farabi see Ibn al-Kifti, 279, and Ibn Abi Usaybi‘a, 
i, 138 In the Kitdb al-Shifa? of Ibn Sind, the Mete- 
orology and the Geography form part of the fifth 
fann; that part of it dealing with the halo and the 
rainbow has been translated by MHorten and 
Wiedemann (Meteorologische Zetischr., 30, 1913, 
533-544). In the Kitab al-Nadjat (Cairo ed. 1938, 
152-7), Ibn Sina gives the extract of the detailed 
account of the Kitdb al-Shifa?. Of Ibn Rushd’s 
commentaries on the Meteorologies, we possess 
the Arab text of his abridgement (ed. Haydarabad 
1365). 

The ideas expounded by Aristotle in the Meteoro- 
logy, especially those of the fourth book, have played 
an important réle in the history of physical ideas in 
Islam. At the beginning of the third century of the 
Hidjra, the Mu‘tazilite theologian al-Nazzam (q.v.], 
criticised the doctrine expounded by the dahriyya 
of the four elementary qualities (kuwa gharistyya): 
this he considered to be arbitrary, since it was based 
only on the sense of touch (lams, malsama = td 
drvixédy). He knew. the fundamental theory of the 
two exhalations (bukhdr ardi, bukhdr m@i = 
é&vabuptacts, &tylc) and expounded an opinion on 
the saltness of the sea; (see the fragments of his 
writings cited by al-Djahiz, Kitab al-Hayawan, v). 
In Djabir’s system, the doctrine of the elements is 
clearty based on that of Aristotle; (see Kraus, op. cit., 
163 ff.). In the Arab tradition of the Meteorology, 
starting from Ibn al-Bitrik, down to Ibn Rushd, the 
doctrine vaguely indicated by Aristotle (339a 20 f.) 
of the influence of the Spheres on the sub-lunar 
world is interpreted in conformity with the astro- 
logical theory expounded for example in the Book 
of the Treasure of Alexander, the Arabic text of 
which is cited by Ruska, Tabula smaragdina, 80. 
According to this theory, ‘the world below follows 
the world above, and the individual bodies of the 
former are subject to those of the latter, because 
the air is contiguous (muttasil) to the exterior of 
all the bodies and to the Spheres as well”. In 
the Sirr al-Khalika, a hermetic work attributed to 
Balina’s (Apollonius of Tyana) (see Kraus, op. cit., 
147, n. 2), the idea of the influence of the Sphere 
is presented under the form of a cosmogony, ac- 
cording to which the successive development of 
minerals, plants and animals is due to the increas- 
ingly rapid motion of the Sphere. This idea is also 
present in Ibn al-Bitrik’s paraphrase of Meteor., i, I: 
“The movement of things directed (by the celestial 
bodies) belonging to the earth such as plants, the 
‘creation and production of animals, minerals, etc. 
taking into account their transformation and 
mutation, is produced by the celestial influences”. 
This theory is also expounded by the Ikhwan al- 
Safa’ in the chapter on al-Athdr al-‘Ulwiyya, 
Rasa@1l, ii, 54 ff. It is explicitly attributed to 
Aristotle by ‘Ali b. Rabban al-Tabari, Firdaws al- 
Hikma, 21. See also Ibn Rushd, al-Atkar al- 
‘Ulwiyya, 6. 
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2. The Meteorology of Theophrastus (Ilept 
petapotev), the Greek original of which is lost, was 
partly translated by the celebrated lexicographer 
Abu ’1l-Hasan b. Bahldél al-Tirhani (this is how it 
should be read, Ibn Abi Usaybi‘a, i, 109); see 
Bergstrasser, Neue meteorologische Fragmente des 
Theophrast (Sitzungber. der Heidelb. Akad. der 
Wiss. Phil.-hist. Kl., 1918:9). The Syriac text 
translated by Bar Bahlil has come down to us; see 
Drossaart Lulofs, The Syriac translation of Theo- 
phrastus’s Meteorology (Autour a’ Aristote. Recueil 
@ études offert 4 A. Mansion, Louvain 1955, 433-49). 

(B. Lew) 

ATHENS [see atina]. 

‘ATHLITH, formerly a harbour on the coast 
of Palestine between the promontory of Carmel 
and al-Tantira (Dora), on a little tongue of land 
which lies to the north of a small bay and is 
washed on three sides by the sea. According to 
the Itinerarium Burdigalense there was a mutatio 
Certha there, but the name ‘Athlith appears to 
be ancient. ‘Athlith appears in the light of history 
in the period of the Crusades. In 583/1187 it 
fell into Saladin’s hands. In 1218 the Castellum 
Peregrinorum, as the Franks called it was recon- 
structed as a powerful Templar-fortress. Along 
with Districtum-Détroit (Khirbet Dustré) it had to 
guard the passes of Carmel leading south. In 
690/1291 it was conquered and demolished by 
the Mamlik Sultan al-Ashraf Khalil. In the late 
14th century al-‘Uthmani speaks of ‘Athlith as the 
southernmost wildya of the mamlaka of Safad 
(BSOAS, xv, 1953, 483). 

Bibliography: Yakut, iii, 616; Kalkashandi, 
Mukhtasar Subk al-A‘shaé (Cairo, 1906), i, 306; 
K. Ritter, Erdkunde, xvi, 612-619; G. Rey, Etude 
sur les monuments de Varchitecture militaire des 
croisés en Syrie, 93-105; E. von Miilinen, Bettrage 
zur Kenntnis des Karmels, 258-277 (== Zeitschr. d. 
Deutsch. Paldstina-Vereins, xxxi, 167-186); A. S. 
Marmardji, Textes géographiques arabes sur la 
Palestine, Paris 1951, 137; reports by C. N. Johns 
on excavations at the Pilgrims’ Castle will be found 
in QDAP, ii, 1933, 41-104; iii, 1934, 145-164; vi, 
1938, I21-15§2. (R. HARTMANN) 
SATHR or ‘ATHTHAR (both pronunciations are 

well attested, the second one mostly in poetry, cf. 
LA, TA s.v.). 

(zr) Mountain not far from TabAla {q.v.], known 
as a haunt of lions (ma?sada), like ‘Itwad, Shara etc. 
(cf. Hamdani, 54, 127, tr. Forrer 222; Ka‘b b. 
Zuhayr, Banat Su‘ad, 46; ‘Urwa b. al-Ward, ii, 6). 

(2) District in NW Yaman on the Red Sea, 
between Djazan (Djizan) and Hamida (al-Hamdani), 
or Shardja and Haly (‘Umara). Main towns: ‘Athr 
(see below), Baysh, Djurayb, Haly, Sirrayn. Wadis: 
al-Am&4n, Baysh, Rim, ‘Iramram, Zanif, al-‘Amid. 
Having united ‘Athr, Shardja, Haly. and Zara&?ib 
{= al-Mikhl4f al-Sulaym4ni) under his dominion, 
Sulayman b. TJarf, the viceroy of the Bani Ziyad in 
Zabid, made himself actually, although not formally, 
independent of Abu ’l-Djaysh ca. 350/960, and the 
territory enjoyed great prosperity until the expulsion 
of Bani Tarf in 453/1061. The annual revenue of Ibn 
TJarf from the trade is given by ‘Umara as 500,000 
Sathri dinirs (= 2/3 of a mithkdl, just as the mu- 
tawwak of Mecca: al-Makdisi 99). With the succession 
of the Sulaym4ni skari/s from Mecca there was arapid 
decline, until Yaman was conquered by the Ghuzz, 
the mercenary troops of the Ayyiibids, ca. §60/1165. 

{3) The capital of the district and a seaport of 
importance. It was situated on the pilgrim road 
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from San‘a?, between al-Hadjar (= Djazan) and 
Bayd, and is quoted already in the year 11/632 as 
belonging to the insurgent al-Aswad [g.v.]. Scarcity 
of water and the silting up of the bay brought about 
the decline of the town in the 6th and 7th/12th-13th 
centuries. In the time of al-Djanadi (ca. 700/1300) 
it was since long in ruins. According to him (MS Paris 
2127, fol. 153b, in the biography of Salih al-‘Athri) 
the name ‘Athr also was transferred to the opposite 
island(s), usually called Faras4n [q.v.]. The name is not 
on the maps; the closest correspondents would be 
Khor Abi es-Seba, or Qawz (al-Dja‘afira) 32 km. N 
of Djizan. 

(4) A small place on the maritime road ‘Adan- 
Mekka, between ‘Ara and Sukya (‘Umara, 8), three 
farsakhs from the former village (Ibn al-Mudjawir, 
100). 

Bibliography: Hamd§ani, tr. Forrer, 47-51; 
Yakat, iii, 615; Makdisi, 53, 70, 86; Kay, Yaman 
7, 11, 141 ff., 240 f.; Ibn al-Mudjawir, 54 (batn/ 
khabt ©Athr), 100; Sprenger, Post- u. Retserouten, 
150; idem, Die alte Geographie Arabiens, 45-54, 197; 
on the orthography of the misba: Ibn al-Athir, 
Lubdb, ii, 122 and Dhahabi, Mushtabih, 377 f. 

(O. L6rGREN) 

‘ATIKA, Meccan lady, the daughter of the 
hanif Zayd b. ‘Amr and sister of Sa‘d b. Zayd, of 
the clan ‘Adi b. Ka‘b. She embraced Islam early 
and took part in the Aidjra. She was married first 
to ‘Abd Allah, a son of Aba Bakr, then after his 
death to ‘Umar b. al-Khattab (in 12/633 according to 
al-Tabari, i, 2077), whom she bore a son ‘lyad (Ibn 
Sa‘d iii/1,190). When ‘Umar was killed, she married 
al-Zubayr b. al-‘Awwam, whose death she lamented 
in a much quoted elegy (Ibn Sa‘d iii/1,79 etc.). The 
sad story of this beautiful woman and her husbands 
whose lives ended so tragically was soon turned into 
a fanciful romance and embellished with spurious 
love-poems and elegies. 

Bibliography: ibn Sad viii, 193-5; ii/2,97; 
Ibn Kutayba, ‘Uyin al-Akhbar, iv, 114 f.; 
Hamasa (Freytag), 493 ff.; Aghdni'!, xvi, 133-5; 
SAynl, ii, 278 f.; Khizanat al-Adab, iv, 351f., etc. 

(J. W. Fock) 

ATIL, or Itil, sometimes Ati] (Itil)-Khazaran, 
also Khazaran Atil, the Khazar capital, a double 
town on the lower Volga, itself called Atil, Itil [q.v.] 
in the early mediaeval period. The exact site is 
unknown. According to al-Mas‘idi (Murtdj, ii, 7), 
the capital was transferred to Atil from Samandar in 
the neighbourhood of the Caucasus in the time of 
Sulayman (Salman) b. Rabi‘ a al-Bahili, i.e. about 
30/650, though elsewhere (Tanbih, 62) he says that 
Balandjar, also in the Caucasus region, was the 
original Khazar capital. Already at this date the 
Arabic sources speak of al-Bayda?, 200 parasangs 
from Balandjar (al-Fabari, i, 2668), by which doubt- 
less the later capital is intended. Ibn Rusta (139) 
gives what are apparently the earlier Khazar names 
for the double town on the Volga. According to 
al-Istakhri (220), the west part, which was the 
larger, was a straggling town of felt tents with a 
few clay houses, several miles in extent and sur- 
rounded by a wall. The Khazars proper, i.e. the 
Judaised ruling class, as well as the army and the 
royal castle, built of brick, were on this bank. Most 
of the. Muslims, estimated in all at 10,000, lived on 
the east bank, which was the commercial part of 
the town. Markets, baths, mosques, etc. are mentio- 
ned. There was also a considerable Christian popu- 
lation, and a colony of pagan Sakaliba and Ris 
(Muriidj, ii, 9, 12). The correct naming of the double 
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town appears to be: west bank, Khazaran; east 
bank, Atil (cf. Ibn Hawkal, 389 note). Like 
its modern counterpart Astrakhan, it was an 
important entrepét of trade. The products of the 
north, especially furs, passed through the Khazar 
capital, while contact was made with Kievan Russia 
to the west and with Kh*4rizm to the east. The 
slave-trade seems to have been of importance. In 
the sixties of the roth century the Khazar capital 
was destroyed by the Ris (Ibn Hawkal, 15, 
392; Russian Chronicle, anno 965) and _ never 
recovered its former prosperity, though the Ris 
withdrew and attempts were made to rebuild it 
(Ibn Hawkal, 398; cf. al-Makdisi 361). The Khazar 
state appears to have drawn out a precarious 
existence for some time afterwards, but Khazaran 
Atil ceases to be mentioned. 
Bibliography: Hudid al-‘Alam, 452 ff. D. 
M. Dunlop, History of the Jewish Khazars, 91 n., 
106, 217 n. (D. M. DunLop) 
ATINA, Athens, capital of Greece. The history 
of Athens in pre-Islamic times will not be treated 
here. The first closer—admittedly hostile—contact 
with the Muslims was made in 283/896 , when 
Saracen pirates occupied the town for a short time 
(cf. D. G. Kambouroglous, ‘H dAwats ’AOnvay nd 
tay Lapaxnvay, Athens 1934). Certain Arabic 
remains, and influences on the ornamental style in 
Athens, have been traced back to this event (cf. 
G. Soteriou, Arabic remains in Athens in Byzantine 
times, in: Praktikd (Proceedings) of the Academy of 
Athens, iv (Athens 1929), reproduced by D. G. 
Kambouroglous, /.c., 160; cf. also Byzant.-Neugriech. 
Jahrbiicher, xi (Berlin and Athens), 233-69). The 
whole question still appears to be in need of clari- 
fication (cf. K. M. Setton, On the raids of the Moslems 
in the Aegacan in the ninth and tenth centuries and 
their alleged occupation of Athens, in: American 
Journal of Archaeology, vol. LVII1 (1954), 311-9). 
Shortly after the time of Justinian I, Athens had 
sunk to the level of a provincial town, and apart 
from its great buildings, there was nothing left of 
its ancient cultural importance. During the period of 
western rule in Greece, Athens became (1205) the 
capital of a duchy which was successively held by 
the Burgundians and the Catalans, who occupied it 
in 1311, bringing it under the sovereignty of the 
kings of Aragon (cf. Kenneth M. Setton, Catalan 
Domination of Athens 1311-1388 (Cambridge, Mass., 
1948 with excellent bibliography on pp. 261301). 
From 1388 to 1458 the Florentine house of the 
Acciajuoli ruled in Athens. In 1397 it was tempo- 
rarily taken by sultan Bayazid I. In some Turkish 
sources this capture is mentioned as taking place 
before the battle of Nicopolis (which took place on 
28 Sept. 1396); after the conquest of Salonica (which 
is mentioned as having taken place in the previous 
year) (Neshri, Rihi); in others, as taking place after 
that battle (Sa‘d al-Din and his plagiarists, Solakzade 
and Hadjdji Khalifa as weli as Miinedjdjim-bashi). 
The later date seems preferable, as Timurtash is men- 
tioned as the conqueror of Athens, and the Chronicum 
breve mentions a raid by Ya‘kib-Pasha and ‘Mour- 
tasis’, Movptden¢ = Timurtash against Morea in 
summer 1397. Doubtlessly it was only a temporary 
occupation of the town, perhaps no more than a raid, 
so that Greek sources do not mention the event ex- 
plicitly (cf. Sa‘d al-Din, Tadj al-Tawdarikh, i, 149 f. 
also Neshri in ZDMG, XV (1861), 344; and concerning 
the whole question J. H. Mordtmann, Die erste 
Eroberung von Athen durch die Tiirken zu Ende des 
14. Jahrhunderts, in: Bys.-Neugriech. Jahrbiicher, 1V, 
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346-350). It was not until Mehamuned II, that 
Athens, “the city of wise men” (madinat al- 
hukama?) finally came under Ottoman rule, when 
the Conqueror personally made his triumphal entry 
in the last week of August, thus beginning nearly 330 
years of Turkish occupation. Concerning this event 
and all its details, cf. F. Babinger, Mehmed der 
Eroberer und seine Zeit, Munich 1953, 170f.; 

(Italian edition, Maometto II il Conquistatore ed 
tl suo tempo, Turin 1956, 246). In the following 
centuries, Athens sank into insignificance, as one 
can gather clearly from reports of western travellers 
(cf. in particular Comte de Laborde, Athénes aux 
XV*, XVI* et XVII siécles, Paris 1854, 2 vols.). 
The Parthenon had been converted into a mosque, 
and barracks were built in the Propylaea. Turkish 
domination meant a time of decadence for Athens, 
which sank to the status of a small country town. 
In autumn 1687, it was besieged by a Venetian 
admiral, Francesco Morosini (subsequently Doge), 
and on this occasion the Parthenon was largely 
destroyed (on Sept. 26th) by a bomb which hit the 
ammunition stored there. The two mosques of the 
city were turned into places of Catholic and Pro- 
testant worship (the latter because a considerable 
number of German mercenaries were present) by 
the Venetian Provveditore Daniele Dolfin. Shortly 
afterwards, however, on April gth 1688, Athens was 
abandoned by the occupying troops (which were 
much reduced by an epidemic) and the Turks re- 
entered. A city-wall—built largely from the remains 
of ancient monuments—was erected in 1777. From 
the 17th century onwards, there was great interest 
in the monuments of Greek antiquity in Athens, 
hence there are detailed descriptions dating from 
that time, especially in French (e.g. J. Spon (1678) 
and G. Wheler (1682); cf. also Sh. H. Weber, 
Voyages and Travels in Greece, the Near East and 
adjacent Regions made previous to the Year 1801, 
Princeton, 1953. These describe vividly to what a 
pitiable state Athens had sunk. The Greek fight 
for liberation increased this devastation. In 1822 
Athens was conquered by the Greeks, but had to be 
ceded to the Turks again no later than 1826 (the 
Acropolis in 1827). It was only after the London 
Conference (1830), that Athens was incorporated 
into the new kingdom of Greece. It became the 
capital of the country at the end of 1834, and soon 
developed into an intellectual and cultural centre. 
Owing to the quick economic and political develop- 
ment there was a steep rise in population. Today, 
Athens has about one million inhabitants. The 
university was founded in 1835. 

Bibltography: The best bibliography of the 
history of Athens during the periods of Catalan and 
Florentine rule is found in Kenneth M. Setton, 
Catalan Domination of Athens 1311-1388 (1948) 
in’ chapter XII, from 261 onwards. Concerning 
the Turkish rule cf. Th. N. Philadelpheus, ‘Iotopta 
sGv AOnvaiv él Tovpxoxpatiag (Athens 1902, 2 
vols.) A detailed description of Athens in the 17th 
century is found in Ewliya Celebi, Seydkatndme, 
viii, Istanbul 1928, 249-67; in connexion with 
this, see also short notices by Hadjdji Khalifa, in 
J. v. Hammer, Rumeli und Bosna, Vienna 1812, 
109-10. There is a thorough study of Athens in 
the Middle Ages and in modern times by Wm. 
Miller, The Latins in the Levant, London 1908, 
335 ff., with numerous further bibliographical 
details. Ferd. Gregorovius, Die Geschichte der 
Stadt Athen im Mittelalter, Stuttgart 1889, 2 vols. 
See also G. C. Miles, The Arab Mosque in Athens 
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in Hesperia, Journal of the American School of 

Classical Studies at Athens, xxv (Athens 1956), 

329-44 (with plate 49). (Franz BaBINGER) 

‘ATIRA (pl. ‘atdir) denoted, among the Arabs of 
the djahiliyya, a ewe (and by extensions its sacrifice) 
offered as a sacrifice to a pagan divinity, either as a 
thanksgiving following the fulfilment of a prayer 
{concerning in particular the increase of flocks), or 
when a flock reached the total of a hundred head 
(cf. the word fara‘a); the head of the idols before 
which the sacrifice was performed was smeared with 
the blood of the victims. If one bears in mind on the 
one hand that these sacrifices (which were also 
called radjabtyya; hence the phrase radjdjaba 
‘atirat™) took place in the month of radjab (i.e., in 
the spring), and on the other hand that in principle 
the first born were used for the sacrifice, a close 
connexion will be established with the sacrifice which 
took place during the ‘wmra [q.v.], and also with 
the Jewish Passover and the magic rites which 
introduce a scapegoat. It seems that the Prophet 
forbade these sacrifices (cf. the hadith: la fara‘at® 
(sacrifice of firstlings) wa la ‘atirat*). 

Bibliography: LA, s.vv. ‘atira, radjabiyya; 

Wellhausen, Reste?, 118; J. Chelhod, La Sacrtfice 

chez les Arabes, Paris 1955, 151 and refs. quoted; 

cf. Jaussen, Moab, 359; see also Djahiz, Hayawan?, 

i, 18, v, 510. (Cu. PELLAT) 

ATJEH 1) (Atchin, Achin), the most northerly 
part of the island of Sumatra. Here flourished the 
once powerful Muslim empire of Atjéh, which is 
now a province of the Indonesian Republic. The 
southern limit was, under Dutch rule, formed by 
the residencies of Tapanuli and ‘‘Sumatra’s Oost- 
kust’”’, now the province Sumatra Utara. In earlier 
times the province (or at least the sphere of political 
sovereignty) of Atjéh extended much farther towards 
the south. A considerable part of both the east and 
west coasts of Sumatra was subject to the authority 
of Atjéh, and even pagan chiefs in the Batak regions 
received their rank at the hands of the princes of 
Atjéh. 

Great-Atjéh. Only the district to the north- 
west with the Atjéh river and the port Atjéh, the 
former residence of the princes of Atjéh, was from 
the first reckoned as Atjéh proper. The Dutch named 
it Great-Atjéh and the capital Kuta Radja (i.e. fort 
of the prince). The port of Sabang situated on the 
island of Pulé Wé (to the north-east of Kuta Radja) 
only dates from the beginning of the present century. 
The inhabitants of the littoral (BarGh) are distin- 
guished in many respects from the population of 
the highlands of the interior (Tunéng); the customs 
and speech of the former (who live of course in the 
vicinity of the residence) are always considered to 
be the more refined. 

The Dependencies. The other districts situated 
on the west, north and east coasts were under Dutch 
rule usually referred to as the Dependencies. Among 
the important towns are: on the west coast: Meulabéh, 
Tapa? Tuan and Singkil; on the north coast: Sigli 
in the region of the former empire of Pidié (Pedir), 
Meureudu, Bireuén, Peusangan, Lh6?Suk6n and Lhd? 
Seumawe. In the region between the latter place 
and the river Djambé Ayé stood the flourishing 
empire of Pasé, which Ibn Battita (ed. De- 
frémery and Sanguinetti, iv, 228 ff.) visited in 


1) In this article ¢j is retained in deference to the 
official orthography in Indonesia; é = closed, @ = 
open ¢; 6 = open, 6 = closed 0; eu is one vowel 
(not a diphthong). 
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the year 746/1345. On the east coast are situated 
among others: Idi, Langsa and Kuala Simpang. A 
steam tramway joins the east and north coasts with 
Kuta Radja. A part of the population has migrated 
thither from Great-Atjéh; many Malays have also 
settled here from the neighbouring districts. 

With an estimated rice export surplus of 45,000 
tons in 1942, and an important export of betel nuts, 
patchouli, copra, rubber and live-stock, Atjéh 
developed under the Dutch government into a 
thriving country, in spite of the ruin of the tradi- 
tional pepper culture, to which the settlements in 
one part of the Dependencies had owed their original 
existence. Large irrigation works were completed 
or were under construction. The road system was 
extended. In addition on the West and East Coasts 
of Atjéh extensive acreages of waste ground were 
cleared by Western estate companies for the 
planting of rubber, oil-palms and fibres. The BPM 
(Bataafse Petroleum Maatschappij) had fields in 
operation in Rantau (Kuala Simpang), and Peureula’ 
(Langsa); whilst in Meulabéh a concession was 
granted to a gold mining concern. 

Gay6d and Alas-Countries. High mountain- 
chains overgrown with virgin forest separate the 
littoral from the Gayéd-country; transverse chains 
divide the region of the Gayds into four tablelands. 
The most northerly (containing the great Tawar lake 
and the sources of the river Peusangan) is occupied 
by the so-called “‘Urang Laut” (i.e. people of the 
lake), the plain to the south of it is occupied on the 
other hand by the “Urang Dérdét”’ (i.e. people of the 
land); to the southeast lies the table-land of Sér- 
bédjadi containing the sources of the river Peureula? 
which flows in an eastly direction. The fourth table- 
land, situated in the south and containing the bed 
of the river Tripa which discharges its waters on the 
west coast, is called Gayd Luds (i.e. the wide, 
spacious Gayé-countries). The Alas-countries lie 
south of this. The population of these regions, who 
differ in many respects from that of Atjéh, have 
from the first recognised the authority of Atjéh. The 
four chiefs appointed by the princes of Atjéh in the 
several parts of the Gayéd-country (the so-called 
“Kédjuruns”’) were the mediators between the Gayds 
and Atjéh. Two of these Kédjuruns had their sphere 
of influence in the region of Lake Tawar (their 
distinctive titles were R6dj6 Bukit and Siah Utama), 
one among the Dérét (with the title Rédjé Linggs), 
and the fourth in Gayd Lués (Kédjurun Pétiambang). 
Sérbédjadi was formerly without inhabitants; later 
its most eminent chieftain was also called Kédjurun 
(Kédjurun abuk). In the Alas countries the authority 
of Atjéh was represented by two Kédjuruns. 

The most important administrative centres are 
Takéngén, on Lake Tawar, and Blang Kédjérén, in 
Gay6d Lués. In the sub-district of Takéngén, which 
has an area of 70,000 hectares under fir trees, an 
important government resin and turpentine industry 
has developed. Plans for the establishment of a 
paper factory were in an advanced state of prepa- 
ration at the time of the Japanese invasion in 1942. 

For accurate information about the people of 
Atjéh we are indebted above all to C. Snouck 
Hurgronje, who (first in the years 1891-1892) 
investigated the previously but little known social, 
political and religious conditions of this nation 
(De Atjehers; Batavia 1893-1894; cf. the English 
translation of this work which is provided with 
a new introduction and some additions by the 
author: The Achehnese, Batavia-Leiden 1906; 
Ambtelijke adviezen J, The Hague 1957, 47-438), 


and later described at length the land and customs 
of the Gayds (Het Gajéland en xtjne bewoners, 
Batavia 1903). A wealth of ethnographical details 
was collected by J. Kreemer and published in his 
work Afjéh, 2 vols., Leiden 1922-’23, which also 
includes the Alas region. 

Population and Language. Little is known 
about the origin of the people of Atjéh. Linguistically 
they belong to the Malay-Polynesian peoples. Slaves 
(from the island of Nias, etc.) and other foreigners 
(e.g. merchants from Hindustan) have influenced to 
some extent the composition of the population. 
Atjéh has many dialects, and each dialect again 
many variants; the literary language has in general 
closest affinity with the idiom of the Bardh-district. 
For the literature of Atjéh see Snouck Hurgronje, 
The Achehnese, ii, 66-189. Gayd is an independent 
language, whilst Alas is a Northern-Batak dialect. 
In the 19th century Malay was almost unknown in 
Atjéh except among a portion of the inhabitants of 
the sea-ports, but formerly it was the language of the 
court and from earliest times in Atjéh letters, 
official documents and many works on theology 
were written in Malay. The earliest Achehnese 
adaptations of Arabic and Malay works date from 
the 17th century. Now Indonesian is the official 
language. For further details see C. Snouck Hurgronje, 
Studién over Atjehsche klanken schriftleer, in TBG, 
Xxxv (1892), 346-442, also Atjéhsche Taalstudién, 
tbid., xlii (1900), 144-262; K. F. H. van Langen, 
Handleiding voor de beoefening der Atjehsche Taal, 
The Hague, 1889; H. Djajadiningrat, Atjehsch-Neder- 
landsch Woordenboek, Batavia 1933-1934; P. Voor- 
hoeve, Three old Achehnese MSS., in BSOS 14 (1952), 
335-345; G. A. J. Hazeu, Gajdsch-Nederlandsch 
Woordenboeck met Nederl.-Gajésch register, Batavia 
1907. 

Tribes and Families. There are still preserved 
traces of a division of the population of Atjéh into 
4 tribes. The members of such a tribe or family— 
Achehnese: kawdm (from the Arabic kawm, 
people)—regard themselves as blood-relations in the 
male line, and have (especially in regard to blood- 
feud and the payment of blood-money) common 
rights’ and obligations. The members however of the 
various kawdms are scattered throughout the 
country; only where many kinsmen dwell together 
are they wont to choose a chief to represent their 
common interests. The Gayds are divided into 
families who dwell together under their chiefs 
(R6ddjés). When Rédjds disagree decision rests with 
the Kédjurun. 

Administration of the Villages. In Atjéh 
the Keutjhi? (ie. the elder) is the head of the 
Gampéng—i.e. the village, also a quarter of a town 
(Mal. kampung); in case of necessity he consults the 
“eldest’’ (i.e. the people who have had experience 
of life). The religious affairs of the Gampdong, e.g. 
leading the community in the Salat, are the concern 
of the Teungku meunasah. The title teungku is borne 
in Atjéh both by people whose functions are con- 
nected with religion, and by those who have acquired 
some acquaintance with the sacred law. The 
Gampong-Teungkus or Teungku meunasah are not 
men of learning. Their rank has become hereditary, 
and in Snouck Hurgronje’s time the ignorance of 
many Teungkus was so great that they were scarcely 
able to administer their office without the help of 
other people. 

The Princes, Uléébalangs and Sagi-chiefs. 
In historical times Atjéh has always been divided 
into many small districts, whose hereditary chiefs— 
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the so-called Uléébalangs (ie. commanders-in-chief) 
—lived in constant feud with each other. They paid 
homage however to the prince of the port of Atjéh 
as their common over-lord. The latter had the title 
of Sultan in official (Malay) documents, but was 
usually called by the Achehnese Radja or Péteu (i.e. 
“our master’). Whilst the Sultans and their male 
relatives bore the title fuanku, the male members 
of the Uléébalangs families bore the title teuku. 

The power and dignity of the Achehnese princes 
and the riches and splendour of their court, which 
are mentioned both in the earliest Malay and 
European accounts, depended on the tribute of 
the neighbouring regions on the coasts and the 
harbour-dues of the capital Atjéh. The bold 
Achehnese mariners were master of sea and harbours; 
if they demanded tribute few dared resist. The 
interior of the country possessed little interest for the 
princes. Even when the empire was flourishing 
(2nd half of the 16th cent. and particularly during 
the rst half of the 17th) the authority of the Sultan 
was confined to the immediate vicinity of the capital. 

By the end of the 17th cent. the princes had 
become quite dependent on the Uléébalangs in 
Great-Atjéh. The latter had at that time apparently 
on the ground of common interests formed them- 
Selves into three federations, the so-called Sagis, 
“sides”, ice. of the triangular-shaped Great-Atjéh. 
Each Sagi had an overlord (Panglima-Sagi), whose 
authority however did not extend beyond the 
common Sagi-interests. (In the Dependencies also 
such federations are found). The Sultan chosen by 
the three Sagi-chiefs used to pay to them a certain 
sum. He usually belonged to the family of the 
previous ruler, but strangers, e.g. Sayyids, who 
dwelt in Atjéh, were sometimes elected to the 
Sultanate. In the course of time other chiefs obtained 
a voice in the choice of a ruler; according to tradition 
at one period 12 chiefs (including the 3 Sagi-chiefs) 
formed a kind of electoral college. 

The majority of the Uléébalangs in Great-Atjéh 
and the Dependencies later received their authority 
from the Sultan’s hand and in witness thereof were 
given a document bearing the ruler’s seal (a so-called 
Sarakata; on the Hindustani origin of this seal see 
G. P. Rouffaer, in BTLV, Series 7, v, 349-384; cf. 
C. Snouck Hurgronje, ibid., Series 7, vi, 52-55). Not 
all the Uléébalangs thought it worth while “ to 
go to the expense involved in the acquisition of a 
sarakata or deed of recognition; more important 
than the ‘“tjab stkureuéng’’ (the nine-fold seal of 
the sultan) was the “‘tjab liméng’” (the five-fold 
seal, i.e. signifying the hand as a symbol of power, 
meaning the ability to protect one’s own interests). 
The Kédjuruns of the Gayd and Alas peoples on 
the other hand usually received a kind of dagger as 
symbol of their rank. 

Division into Mukims. The Friday-service 
according to the Shafi‘ite doctrine is only valid if 
40 Mukim-s are present. A Mukim is a person 
domiciled in the place and satisfying the stipu- 
lations of the law. Since the population of most 
of the Gampéngs was not numerous enough to 
be able to hold a regular Friday-service with 40 
participants, it became the custom to group to- 
gether several Gampdngs and as near the centre 
as possible of such a district to construct a mosque 
for the Friday-service. Hence Mukim (here pro- 
nounced Mukim) acquired, not only in Atjéh but 
also in some other Malay regions, the meaning: 
department, circle. Each Uléébalang was lord over 
several of these Mukims. Further the names of 


the 3 Sagis have been derived from the original 
number of their Mukims; i.e. they are called: 
the Sagi “of the 22 Mukims” (in the south), the 
Sagi “of the 25 Mukims” (in the west) and the 
Sagi “fof the 26 Mukims” (in the east of the 
triangular-shaped Great-Atjéh). These ancient names 
were preserved even after the number of the Mukims 
in the Sagi of the 25 Mukims and especially in that 
of the 22 Mukims had mounted up owing to the 
increase in the population. 

The chiefs of the Mukims bore the title of Imeum. 
This word denoted originally the leader of the 
Friday-service (Arab. Imam). The Imeums became 
however gradually hereditary, secular chiefs, who 
transferred the leadership of the Friday communal 
prayer to special officials. 

Administration of Justice. Laws. As a 
general rule the chiefs themselves were wont to 
fulfil the functions of judges; they based their 
decisions on the unwritten law of custom (‘Adat). 
There are indeed some statutes (Sarakata), which 
tradition credits Meukuta ‘Alam and other famous 
Tulers with having issued, and the Achehnese, 
who know these laws only by name, ordinarily 
assume that they contain an exact statement of 
their law; they really consist however only of 
brief regulations regarding matters of administration, 
court-ceremonial (including the homage to be ren- 
dered to the ruler by the uléébalangs), the division 
of the harbour-dues and the fulfilment of several 
religious obligations. These regulations date from 
the time when the princes attempted, without 
permanent result however, to centralise their im- 
perial administration; Muslim scholars at the court 
also left their impress on these laws (for fuller 
information see C. Snouck Hurgronje, The Achehnese, 
i, 4-16; K. F. H. van Langen, De inrichting van het 
Atjehsche staatsbestuur onder het sultanaat in BTLV, 
Series 5, iii, 381-471; Translations from the Majellts 
Ache {by T. Braddell] in Journal of the Indian 
Archtpelago, V (1851), 26-32; an edition of the 
Malay text by G. W. J. Drewes and P. Voorhoeve is 
in the press). Further both the Sultan and the 
Panglimas had their Kali (= Kadi), but these 
ecclesiastical judges only took a share in the ad- 
ministration of justice on certain special occasions 
(e.g. in the division of an inheritance, in some 
forms of divorce, in contracting marriages, and in 
other cages where the religious law was usually 
followed; on other occasions only if the chiefs 
expressly took them into council). The judge of 
the sultan bore the title Kali Malikin Adé = 
Kadi Malhku ’1!-‘Adil; his hereditary office dege- 
nerated in course of time; he became the peculiar 
chief of several Gampdngs within the sultan’s realms. 
Also the rank of the other Kalis became hereditary, 
and if those people who were Kali in virtue of 
their hereditary right possessed the knowledge 
requisite for this office it was by a rare chance. 

Religion. From earliest times there existed 
trade relations between Atjéh and Hindustan. The 
civilisation and language of Atjéh were at first 
subject to Hindu influence; later Islam reached 
the shores of Atjéh, probably conveyed thither 
by Hindustani merchants. When Ibn Battita visited 
Pasé in 1345 Islam held the field; the ruler of 
the country warred against his unbelieving neigh- 
bours. The Achehnese are orthodox Muslims, but 
Islim as it exists in Atjéh and elsewhere in 
Indonesia has some peculiar features which are 
to be explained by its Indian origin. Such are, 
for instance, the existence of a heterodox 
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mysticism and some characteristics distinctively 
Shi‘ite. The first month, ¢.g., is in Atjéh always 
called Asan Usén, obviously from the two 
martyrs Hasan and Husayn who are held in special 
honour in Shi‘ite countries. The representation on 
a captive standard of ‘Ali’s sword Dhu ’1-Fakar with 
a Shi‘ite marginal inscription has formerly led some 
scholars to the false opinion that the Achehnese 
were partly Shi‘ite (cf. A. W. T. Juynboll, Een 
Aljineesche vlag met Arabische opschriften in Ttjd- 
Schrift voor Ned.-Indié, 1873, ii, 325-340; 1875, i, 
471-476; M. J. de Goeje, Atjeh in De Nederl. Spectator, 
1873, 388). The Achehnese in general were lax in 
the fulfilment of many religious duties. The Saldt 
for instance was usually neglected by the majority. 
On the other hand many Achehnese are wont 
annually to join in the Hadjdj. Further the Kitab-s 
(Malay, Arabic and Achehnese) were studied in 
various places under the guidance of masters learned 
in the law (cf. C. Snouck Hurgronje, Eene verzameling 
Arab. Mal. en Aljehsche handschriften en gedrukte 
boeken in Notulen van het Batav. Genootschap van 
Kunsten en Wetensch., xxxix (1901), n°. vii; also The 
Achehnese, ii, 1-32). The students who mostly came 
from remote districts lived in a common residence 
(rangkang). Whilst yet the Empire flourished the 
splendour of the court not rarely induced foreign 
scholars from India, Syria and Egypt (including a 
son of theicelebrated Ibn Hadjar al-Haytami) to 
settle in Atjéh. 

Many Achehnese pilgrims became members in 
Mecca of one of the orthodox mystic brotherhoods 
(especially the Kadiriyya or Nakshbandiyya) but 
these Jarika-s did not have in Atjéh the same 
importance as in many other parts of Indonesia. 
Formerly there were prevalent in Atjéh the forms of 
pantheistic mysticism which at that period were 
generally spread throughout Hindustan. The most 
famous representatives of this heterodox tendency 
in Atjéh were Shams al-Din al-Samatra’i (i.e. of Pasé; 
d. 1630) [g.v.] and his predecessor Hamza Fansiri 
(¢.v.]. Its chief opponents were Raniri [g.v.] and 
‘Abd al-Ra’af al-Sinkill [g.v.J. Certain forms 
of the ancient heterodox mysticism have been 
preserved till recent times,’ but such differences 
from the orthodox teaching, which are based on 
ignorance, are gradually disappearing before the 
increasing communication’ with the centre of Islam. 
(Fuller information in Snouck Hurgronje, The 
Achehnese, ii, 13 f.). Veneration of saints has still an 
important place in the popular faith of the Achehnese. 
The pilgrim visits the tombs of illustrious saints and 
seeks by gifts and vows to secure their favour and 
intercession. Some of the most celebrated Achehnese 
saints were foreigners, as e.g. the Arab Teungku 
Andjéng, who died in 1782, ard the Turkish or 
Syrian “saint of Gainpdng Bitay”, who according 
to tradition came to Atjéh in the 16th cent. 

At the summit of religious*life stood the ulama 
(Arab. ‘ulamd?, used as a singular in Achehnese) 
the supreme authorities in the field of religious law 
and doctrine, :-who were held in great respect by 
the people. They ranked much higher than the 
além, who however learned was not considered 
as a real authority, any more than was the ess 
scholarly malém or the leubé, as anyone would 
be described who—even though he was quite 
unlearned—carried out his religious duties more 
or less: faithfully. The swlamas were much more 
respected too than the village religious functionary, 
the teungku meunasah. In the same way that the 
uléébalangs were the exponents of the adat, so were 


the wlamas the champions of the hukdm, although 
the wiéébalangs, in accordance with the hukém, were 
at the same time the religious head of their own 
territory. The essential co-operation of kukém and 
adat, described by Snouck Hurgronje as the basis 
of Achehnese society, must—as this author 
observed——be seen in this light: 

‘the adat assumes the part of mistress, and the 
hukom that of her obedient slave. The hAukdm, 
however, revenges herself for her subordination 
whenever she sees the chance; her representatives 
are always on the look-out for an opportunity to 
escape from this servile position.’ (The Achehnese, 
i, 153). 

History. The province of Atjéh was the first part 
of Indonesia where Muslim kingdoms were founded. 
The first mention of such a kingdom is by Marco 
Polo; when he visited Atjéh’s north coast in 1292, 
there was a Muslim king in Ferlec, i.e., Pérlak (Ach. 
Peureula’), whilst two other countries, Basma or 
Basman and Samara, were still heathen. These last 
names cannot be identified with Pasé and Samudra, 
as the first Muslim king of Samudra-Pasé, al-Malik 
al-Salih, died in 1297, so that it seems unlikely that 
in 1292 the people of Samudra were still ‘wild 
idolaters’ and ‘brutes of man-eaters’ (H. K. J. 
Cowan in Djawa 19 (1939), 121 ff). For some 
centuries the port of Samudra, afterwards called 
Pasai (Ach. Pasé), remained an important centre for 
the diffusion of Islam in the Indian Archipelago. 
Its dynastic history may one day be reconstructed 
from the inscriptions on tomb-stones and coins, 
Malay chronicles (Sédjarah Mélayu and Hikayat 
Radja-radja Pasat, ed. from the unique MS. R. A. S. 
Raffles Mal. 67 by E. Dulaurier, Chroniques Malayes, 
1849; romanised ed. J. P. Mead, in JSBRAS 66 
(1914)), Chinese, Arabic (Ibn Battita, see above) 
and European sources; until now, much niaterial 
has been collected but a publication of the inscript- 
ions is still lacking. (Reports on the work of the 
Archaeological Survey in: Oudheidkundig verslag, 
1912 ff.; cf. Encyclopaedie v. Ned. Indté, I, 1917, 
s.v. Blang Mé). Many of the tomb-stones were 
imported from Cambay in Gudjarat (J. P. Moquette 
in TBG 54 (1912), 536-548); one tomb, dated 781 
A.H., has inscriptions in Arabic and in Old-Malay 
(W. Stutterheim, AO 14 (1936), 268-279; cf. G. E. 
Marrisson, JMBRAS 24 (1950), pt. i, 162-265); 
another stone, dated 823 A.H., on the grave of an 
Indian immigrant, is inscribed with a Persian ghasal 
by Sa‘di (H. K. J. Cowan, TBG 80 (1940), 15-21). 
The kingdom lasted until the 16th century. It was still 
independent when Tomé Pires collected information 
for his Suma Oriental in Malacca, 1512-15 (ed. A. 
Cortesdo, Hakluyt Soc. 2nd Ser. 89, 90 (1944)), and its 
trade profited greatly by the decline of Malacca after 
its capture by the Portuguese. This prosperity was 
not to last long. Though Pasé’s traditional enemy 
Pedir (Ach. Pidié) was at that moment in decay 
owing to the death of its king Madaforxa (Muzaffar 
Shah?) and its being at war (apparently with 
Atjéh), the rising power was not Pasé but Atjéh. 
Pires describes its ruler as a pirate-king, ‘a 
knightly man among his neighbours’. He had 
already subdued the adjoining country of Lambry 
(Lamuri, Lambri) and the land of Biar, between 
Atjéh and Pedir (Ach. Biheué). This prob- 
ably refers to Sultan ‘Ali Mughayat Shah, the 
first sultan in Djajadiningrat’s list, whose date of 
accession is uncertain. Tomb-stones of some of his 
predecessors have been found after H. Djajadiningrat 
compiled his list from Malay chronicles and European 
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sources (BTLV 65 (1910), 135-265), but the exact | saying that several of the heathen rulers of South 


relations between these predecessors are still un- 
explained, and Sultan ‘Ali Mughayat Shah, by 
conquering Daya to the west and Pidié and Pasé to 
the east, became the real founder of the empire of 
Atjéh. Leaving aside, for the time being, the data 
on the earlier sultans, we reproduce Djajadiningrat’s 
list of the princes of Atjéh with only a few modifi- 
cations in the dates: 


I. ‘AN’ Mughayat Shah (?-1530). 
II. Salah al-Din (1530-4 1537). 
III. ‘Ala? al-Din Ri‘dyat Shah al-Kahhar 
(4 1537-1571). 
IV. ‘Ali Rifa4yat Shah or Husayn (1571- 
+ 1579). 
V. Sultan Muda (a child, reigned only some 
months in 1579). 
VI. Sultan Sri ‘Alam (1579). 
VII. Zayn al-‘Abidin (1579). 
. Ala? al-Din of Perak or Mansiir Shah 
(1579-+ 1586). 
IX. ‘Ali Ri‘ayat Shah or Radja Buyung 
(+ 1586-4 1588). 
X. ‘Ala al-Din Ri‘ayat Shah (+ 1588-1604). 
XI. ‘Ali Rif4yat Shah or Sultan Muda (1604- 
1607). 
. Iskandar Muda (posthumous name: mar- 
him Makota ‘Alam) (1607-1636). 
. Iskandar Thani ‘Ala? al-Din Mughayat 
Shah (1636-1641). 
. Tadj al-‘Alam Safiyyat al-Din Shah (1641- 
1675). 
XV. Nar al-‘Alam Nakiyyat al-Din Shah (1675- 
1678). 
. “Inayat Shah Zakiyyat al-Din Shah (1678- 
1688). 
. Kamalat Shah (1688-1699). 
XVIII. Badr al-‘Alam Sharif Hashim Dj 
Din (1699-1702). 
. Pérkasa ‘Alam Sharif Lamtuy b. Sharif 
Ibrahim (1702-1703). 
Djamal al-‘Alam Badr al-Munir (1703- 
1726). 
. Djawhar al-‘Alam Ama? al-Din Shah 
(reigned only a few days). 
. Shams al-‘Alam or Wandi Tébing (reigned 
only a few days). 
. ‘Al& al-Din Ahmad Shah or Maharadja 
Lela Mélayu (1727-1735). 
. ‘Ala? al-Din Djohan Shah or Pdtjut Auk 
(1735-1760). 
. Mahmid Shah or Tuanku Radja (1760- 
1781). 
Badr al-Din (1764-1765)]. 
Sulayman Shah or Radja Udahna Lela 
(1773)]. 
‘Ala? al-Din Muhammad Shah or Tuanku 
Muhammad (1781-1795). 
XXIX. ‘Ala? al-Din Djawhar al-‘Alam Shah 
(x795-x824). 
Sharif Sayf al-‘Alam (1815-1820)]. 
Muhammad Shah (1824-1836). 
Manstr Shah (1836-1870). 
Mahmiid Shah (1870-1874). 
Muhammad Dawid Shah (1874-1903). 


amal al- 


[XXVI. 
(XXVII. 


XXVIII. 


[XXX. 
XXXI. 
XXXII. 
XXXIII. 
XXXIV. 


‘All Mughayat Sh4h’s two sons Salah al-Din and 
more especially ‘Ala? al-Din Ri‘a4yat Shah al- Kahhar 
increased the importance of the new kingdom. 
From Turkish archive documents we learn that 
the latter sent an embassy to Constantinople in 
973/1563 asking for help against the Portuguese and 


East Asia had promised’ to embrace Islam if the 
Ottomans would save them. The arrival of the 
embassy coincided with the Szigetvar campagn and 
the death of Sulayman. The embassy therefore 
waited two years in Constantinople and then a 
naval expedition was prepared under the command 
of the Admiral of Suez, Kurdoghlu Khizir Reis, 
consisting of 19 galleys and some other ships with 
guns, supplies, etc. This expedition was however 
diverted to deal with an insurrection in the Yemen 
and instead two ships with supplies and military 
technicians were sent to Atjéh. It would seem that 
they entered the service of the Sultan of Atjéh and 
stayed there. (See Saffet, TOEM, 10, 604-614; 11, 
678-083; I. H. Uzungarsili, Osmanlt Tarihi, ii, 1949, 
388-389, and iii/1, 1951, 31-33). In the first half 
of the seventeenth century Atjéh reached its 
greatest prosperity, attaining its zenith during 
the reign of Iskandar Muda, honoured after his 
death by the title of Meukuta ‘Alam, i.e., Crown 
of the World (supra n°. XII). The dominion of the 
Achehnese was extended far to the south during his 
reign. Iskandar’s expedition with a great fleet 
against Pahang and Malacca forms the subject of 
an inportant Achehnese epic the Htkavat Malém 
Dagang (ed. H. K. J. Cowan, The Hague, 1937). 
In 1638, during the reign of his successor (Iskandar 
Thani, sepra n°, XIII) a Portuguese embassy came 
to Atjéh and tried in vain to win over the Sultan 
to their side in the war against the Dutch (see: 
Agostino di S. Teresa, Breve racconto del viaggio... 
al regno di Achien, Roma 1652; Ch. Bréard, Histoire 
de Pierve Berthelot, Paris 1889). Four princesses 
ruled over Atjéh in the second half of the seven- 
teenth century (1641-1699). This period of femin- 
ine rule was naturally much to the advantage 
of the Uléébalangs whose power and authority 
were thereby increased; but on the other hand 
many disapproved of this state of affairs and 
declared on the authority of a fatwa received 
from Mecca that it was forbidden by law for a 
woman to rule. Thereupon at the beginning of the 
eighteenth century arose a series of dynastic 
wars. Some of the princes who contended for 
the throne were Sayyids (i.e. descendants of 
Husayn) born in Atjéh. The best known among 
these was Djamal (supra n°. XX). After he was 
deposed in 1726, he held out for a considerable 
time against the later Sultans, amongst others 
against Ahmad (s#pra n°. XXIII, a man of Bu- 
gis descent, ancestor of the last dynasty of 
Achehnese princes) and his son Djohan Shah (supra 
n°. XXIV). The contest between jamal and Djohan 
Shah and the death of the former are the subjects of 
another great Achehnese epic, the Htkayat Potjut 
Muhkamat (still unpublished; cf. Snouck Hurgronje, 
The Achehnese, ii, 88-100). Even after the authority 
apd wealth of the court had gradually become 
insignificant, there survived, indeed till quite recent 
times a great reverence among the Achehnese for 
their rulers whom they honoured as the represen- 
tatives of a glorious past. 
(TH. W. JuyNnBott-[P. VooRHOEVE]) 

The Atjéh War. In the roth century the 
piracy and slave trade of the Achehnese and their 
raids on neighbouring territories constituted a 
constant danger. The Dutch government were at 
first not in a position to put a stop to this evil as 
they had pledged themselves to England in 1824 
not to extend their dominion in Sumatra to the 
north, but this obligation was removed by a new 
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treaty with England in 1871. The landing of Dutch | 1904), G. C. E. van Daalen (1905-1908), and H. N. A. 


troops in 1873 was the beginning of a war (the Atjéh 
War), which lasted—with several pauses—from 1873 
until 1910, in which year the pacification was con- 
sidered complete. 

Broadly speaking the three components inspiring 
this unexpected ‘opposition were the ulamas, the 
uléébalangs, and the sultanate. Of these three the 
ulamas were the strongest, and the sultanate the 
weakest component. This last fact is understandable, 
since—as we have seen above—the influence of 
the sultan was very limited. With the capture of 
Kutaradja, the sultan’s stronghold, the Dutch con- 
sidered the sultan’s government as at an end, and 
the Dutch administration took over his position and 
rights. Meanwhile, after the death of Sultan Mahmid 
Shah, the six-year old Muhammad Dawid, grandson 
of Sultan Mansir Shah (supra No. XXXIII), was 
elected sultan. The “‘pretender-sultan’’ Muhammad 
Dawid, who had taken refuge with his court at 
Keumala in Pidié, hunted by Dutch troops from 
hiding place to hiding place, finally made his sub- 
mission in 1903. In 1917, because of underground 
activities, he was banished from Atjéh. The «léé- 
balangs, the secular authorities or “lords of the 
country” (The Achehnese, i, 88), so far as they 
were not willing to accept Dutch authority, had to be 
subdued one by one. One of the most influential of 
them was Teuku Panglima Pélém Muhammad Dawid, 
the chief of the sagi of the XXII Mukims. Now that 
the sultan’s government had lapsed the Dutch recog- 
nised the uléébalangs—with the exception of those 
in Great-Atjéh, which was regarded as the personal 
domain of the sultan—each as independent rulers 
in their own right, whose relationship with the 
Dutch government must be determined by treaty. 
On the advice of Snouck Hurgronje the form of 
treaty selected from 1898 onwards was the so-called 
korte verklaring [short contract]. In this the rulers 
recognised that their territories formed part of 
Netherlands India, and undertook not to have any 
kind of political contacts with foreign powers, to 
follow and maintain all the regulations, and to 
obey all the orders given them by the Civil and 
Military Governor of Atjéh. The «lamas, the spiritual 
leaders of the people, were the real inspirers of the 
struggle. Here we can mention only one well-known 
family, the Ttrd-teungkus, of whom Tjhéh Saman 
(d. 1890) was the best known. They were named 
after the gampong Tird in Pidié, an important 
centre of Islamic scholarship. The wulamas went 
throughout the land preaching the holy war; their 
war-chest was the zakdt-tax levied on the people. 
The native chieftains were ignominiously thrust into 
the background. The long duration of the war and 
the fanaticism with which it was fought are explained 
by the character of a holy war which it assumed. 
From this period comes the Htkayat Prang Sabi 
(ed. H. T. Damsté, BTLV, 84, 1928, pp. 545 ff). 
in which the faithful were called to a holy war. 
After the submission of the ‘‘pretender-sultan” 
the ulamas and some wléébalangs conducted a guer- 
rilla warfare, though Panglima Pdlém also submitted a 
few months after the sultan. In 1911 Teungku Ma‘at, 
the last survivor of the Tird-teungkus, was killed. 

It was a long time before the Dutch government 
came to comprehend the full significance of these 
three fundamental components in the Atjéh War, and 
to adapt their policies and tactics accordingly. The 
investigations of Snouck Hurgonje were the first to 
provide the political insight upon which the military 
campaigns of Governors J. B. van Heutsz (1898- 


Swart (1908-1918), could be based (cf. K. van der 
Maaten, Snouck Hurgronje en de Atjéh-Oorlog, 2 vols., 
Oostersch Instituut, Leiden 1948, and the literature 
listed therein), Governor Swart was the last governor 
to be charged both with the civil government and 
the military command in Atjéh. 

The Dutch administration. Since the 
sultanate was swept away by the Atjéh War, the 
highest authority was considered to have passed 
to the “regents” of the sultan, the ul2ébalangs. 
This administrative institution which drew its 
sanction from ‘dédat (local customary law) was 
fitted into the Dutch administrative system in 
the following way. The «léébalangs’ territories were 
recognised as “native states” (zelfbesturende land- 
schappen), and their relationship with the Dutch 
government was regulated by the korte verklaring. 
Exceptions to this were the district of Great-Atjéh, 
and the sub-district of Singkel, both of which were 
classed as “directly ruled territories” (rechtstreeks 
bestuurd gebied). Great-Atjéh, the territory of the 
three sagis, was included in this category because 
after the conquest it had wrongly been assumed 
that here, in contrast to the rest of Atjéh, the 
chiefs were dependent officials of the sultan. The 
border territory of Singkel was included on historical 
grounds. A section of this district had been brought 
under Dutch rule earlier, forming part of the resi- 
dency of Tapanuli, and therefore in determining 
the form of administration the system in force 
elsewhere in that residency was followed. But here 
too the existing administrative frame-work based on. 
Sddat law was maintained, so that the panglimas 
sagi, the uldébalangs, and so on, as ‘native chiefs” 
were made government officials. 

The ‘adat system which was thus embodied in the 
administration presented a picture of infinite 
diversity. It embraced about 100 uléébalangs acting 
as independent rulers, and about 50 panglimas sagi, 
uléébalangs and local chiefs with various other titles 
in the directly ruled territories. The size of each 
territorial unit varied from a village to the equivalent 
of a Dutch province, the populations from a few 
hundreds to more than 50,000, and the educational 
background of the rulers from a simple primary 
school course to training at the Civil service college 
(Bestuursschool) in Batavia. 

Over this Indonesian administrative framework 
extended the Dutch administration; its task was the 
creation and enforcement, through these institutions, 
of peace, order and the rule of law, and the economic 
and cultural development of the land. The Govern- 
ment (later Residency) of Atjéh and Dependencies, 
administered by a Governor (later a Resident), was 
for these purposes divided eventually into four 
districts, each administered by an Assistant Resident. 
These were the district of Great-Atjéh, and the 
districts of the North Coast, the East Coast, and the 
West Coast. They in their turn were subdivided into 
a total of 21 sub-districts, each administered by a 
Controleur (District Officer). 

The policy of government was consistently 
directed towards promoting a larger measure of 
personal initiative on the part of the chiefs, and 


‘bringing the Indonesian administration into line 


with Western standards. So the old type of chief, 
ruling like a patriarchal despot, gradually made way 
for more progressive younger men, 

Thus under the Dutch régime the administration 
remained wholly in the hands of the hereditary 
uléébalang caste, a caste consolidated on the one hand 
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by intermarriage between families already related 
to each other in a variety of ways, and divided 
on the other hand through the operation of historical 
feuds. The hegemony of this caste, moreover, was 
not confined to the sphere of government. In accor- 
dance with the ‘ddat the administration of justice 
was also in the hands of the uléébalangs, whilst in 
accordance with the kukdm they were the religious 
leaders of their own territory. In addition they had 
often important trading and other economic in- 
terests, and usually disposed of extensive estates, 
particularly in Pidié, where a medieval system of 
feudal holding still prevailed. Finally—their sons 
being considered first for all forms of education and 
training—they had in a certain sense also an in- 
tellectual monopoly. 

When the Japanese War broke out there were 
three uléébalangs of outstanding importance. Teuky 
Nja? Arif, the chief of the sagi of the XXVI Mukims, 
had represented Atjéh in the Volksvaad until 1931. 
Teuku Muhammad Hasan, ruler of Glumpang 
Payéng (Pidié), had previously been employed in 
the Residency offices at Kutaradja, where he 
exercised a great influence on political policy. 
Teuku Hadji Tjhi? Muhammad Djdhan Alamsjah 
was the ruler of Peusangan (Bireuén). 

Whilst the uléébalang group thus linked itself 
increasingly closely with the Dutch régime, amongst 
the ulama group, taken as a whole, the anti-Dutch 
tradition was maintained. The predominant position 
which the ulamas had attained during the Atjéh 
War was lost again with the return of peace, and 
the traditional superiority of the uléébalangs was 
restored. So there developed gradually between 
these two groups, which had co-operated during the 
war, an antipathy—a recurring theme in the history 
of Atjéh—as the result of which the wlamas regarded 
the «léébalangs as traitors. 

Religious life itself was left to develop freely, in 
keeping with the tradition of the Dutch régime. 
At first Tuanku Radja Keumala (whose father was 
a great-grandson of Sultan Muhammad Shih, supra 
XXXI), acted as adviser on religious affairs. But 
after his death this office was not refilled, whilst the 
advisory council on religious affairs established in 
1919 under the title “saad ulama’” [Council of 
*Ulama?”’], of which this learned descendant of the 
sultan formed the central figure, was discontinued. 
For this reason the Dutch authorities were sub- 
sequently dependent for their information about 
developments in the religious sphere upon the 
uléébalangs, who were considered legally the religious 
leaders of their own territories. Ultimately, just 
before the Japanese invasion, another descendant 
of a former sultan, Tuanku ‘Abd al-SAziz, Imeum of 
the great mosque at Kutaradja, was made unofficial 
religious adviser. He was not an ulama in the sense 
which was attached to that word in Atjéh, and 
although known as além (see above) he did not enjoy 
anything like the prestige of his eminent predecessor. 

Religious instruction retained an important place 
next to secular education. Besides elementary 
religious education Atjéh possessed a large number of 
so-called religious secondary schools in which 
geography, history, economics, etc., were also taught. 
Many «/éébalangs made a point of having one or more 
religious schools in their territory, which through 
the fame of the ulamas trained in Egypt, Minang- 
kabau, or in Atjéh itself who taught in them, would 
enhance their own reputations. That these ulamas 
were often more or less openly anti-Western in 
outlook they accepted as part of the bargain. 


As for the third component in the struggle against. 
the Dutch—the Sultan’s party—its réle was played. 
out. The “‘pretender-Sultan’’ died in exile in 1939 in 
Batavia. His son was allowed to return to Atjéh. The: 
other descendants of the sultanate remaining in 
Atjéh wielded little influence. An exception was. 
Tuanku Mahmid, an important political figure, who- 
had been trained at the Civil service college in 
Batavia. He held a government post in Celebes for 
some years before returning to Atjéh as senior native: 
official in the service of the resident there. In 1931 
he succeeded Teuku Nja? Arif as a member of the: 
Volksraad, and after the death of the “pretender- 
Sultan” became undisputed head of the sultan 
family. A campaign started in 1939 by some 
Achehnese merchants for the restoration of the 
sultanate met with little response; there was practi- 
cally no support for it from the «uléébalangs, who saw 
in it a threat to their own position. 

The political situation itself developed favourably.. 
The last resistance incident took place in 1933, and 
the military garrison was gradually reduced. The 
kafir-hate and the idea of a holy war-—negative 
expressions of the religious consciousness—gave way 
to a positive local Achehnese patriotism, which 
expressed itself in the normal impulse to be master in 
one’s own house, or more specifically to get an 
increased number of posts in the administration 
occupied by one’s fellow countrymen. 

Modern nationalist ideas had as yet hardly any 
hold on the Achehnese people. The same was true- 
of the Muhammadiyya movement, which originated. 
in Java. Though it fixed as its target the advancement 
of religious life, and had its connexions over the: 
whole of Indonesia, it struck no responsive note in 
Achehnese religious life. It remained—despite its. 
Achehnese leadership—a distinctly non-Achehnese- 
movement, which attracted mainly non-Achehnese 
elements, or locally the militant part of Achehnese 
society, which in the absence of a purely political. 
movement sought in it satisfaction for their political. 
and social aspirations. The religious ideas of this 
young Islamic modernist movement were quite alien 
to the more conservatively orientated religious life 
of the Achehnese. 

As a counter-weight to the modernist ideas of the 
Muhammadiyya, the PUSA or Persatuan Ulama- 
ulama Seluruh Atjeh was founded at Bireuén in 1939, 
under the influential patronage of the ruler of 
Peusangan. Under the direction of Atjéh’s most 
prominent lamas it was to be the vehicle of that 
typically Achehnese strictly orthodox religious life. 
Its membership was not necessarily limited to 
ulamas. Anyone else who could identify himself 
with its aims could join it, and its most prominent 
leader was Teungku Muhammad Dawid Beureuéh. 
from Keumangan (Pidié). The movement seemed 
to fulfil_an important need. Through it both con- 
servative and progressive ulamas were brought 
together, and branches were set up throughout 
Atjéh. To have assumed a political, let alone an anti- 
Dutch, character, would have been inconsistent with 
the aims of the movement. Its attitude towards the 
government and the wléébalangs was completely 
correct, and many «léébalangs accepted the position 
of adviser to their own local branch. The position of 
patron was offered to Tuanku Mahmid. A youth 
movement was founded under the name Pemuda. 
Pusa, with its headquarters at Idi. The more 
advanced and militant elements, reacting against 
the pressure of the adat authorities, sought within 
this movement a refuge, and a means of expressing 
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their own ideas. As a result the youth movement 
‘quite quickly began to take on a more militant 
and subversive character. So the Pusa itself gradually 
developed into a new and potent weapon in the 
hands of the slamas in their struggle against the 
Dutch régime and the uléébalangs. 

We have already dealt briefly with economic 
developments in this period, and with education 
in its religious aspect. Secular education expanded 
steadily. At the time of the Japanese invasion Atjéh 
had one higher grade school, thirteen schools giving 
Western elementary education, 348 elementary 
vernacular schools, 45 vervolgscholen or advanced 
vernacular schools and one trade and handicraft 
centre, founded either by the Dutch government or 
the native states. There were besides a number of 
private schools giving elementary Western education, 
supported by the Muhammadiyya and Taman Siswa 
societies. 

The Japanese occupation. Even before 
Japanese troops occupied Atjéh in March 1942 
Tebellions against the Dutch government broke out 
in Great-Atjéh and in the North and West Coast 
districts. These took on the character of a national 
rising, particularly in the sagt of the XXII Mukims 
and in the sub-district of Tjalang, on the West 
coast. After the Japanese troops had landed the 
tebellion spread quickly. As during the Atjéh War 
the most important component of the rising was 
formed by the wlamas. It was led by Teungku 
Muhammad Dawid Beuerew’éh at the head of the 
Pusa and the Pemuda Pusa, which provided a single 
organisation spread over the whole of Atjéh, 
admirably suited for the preaching of the holy war. 
The participation of the wléébalangs was at first 
limited to a number of discontented political 
elements of purely local importance. That the 
rebellion in the sagt of the XXII Mukims was able 
to assume the character of a national rising is 
explained by the support which the wlamas ex- 
perienced from the chief of the sagi, the son of the 
great resistance leader of the Atjéh War, Teuku 
Panglima Pdlém Muhammad Dawid, who had died 
shortly before the outbreak of the war. In Tjalang 
the participation of Teuku Sabi of Lageuén, one of 
the only two native rulers who had earlier supported 
the movement for the restoration of the sultanate, set 
its stamp on the nature of the rising there, so that 
the third component from the Atjéh War, that of the 
sultanate, re-appears at this time too. The movement 
was stimulated from the Japanese side, for immedia- 
tely after the fall of Penang in December 1941 a fifth 
column organisation was formed from the Achehnese 
colony there, which sent its agents back to Atjéh 
as “refugees” from Japanese violence. Shortly before 
the Japanse landing Teuku Nja? Arif, the chief of 
the sagt of the XXVI Mukims, joined the rebellion, 
whilst later Teuku Muhammad Hasan of Glumpang 
Payéng also declared that he had already been in 
contact with the Japanese before their attack. 

From the beginning the Japanese stood in a 
different relationship vis @ vis the uléébalangs and 
the ulamas than had the Dutch. From the outset 
they received support from the wlamas more perhaps 
than from any one else. An attempt by the Pusa 
to take over power locally from the uléébalangs, 
however, was not sanctioned by the Japanese, 
since they could not allow the existing social order 
to be dislocated by the sweeping aside of the govern- 
ment machinery based on the ‘ddat. It would have 
undermined their own military strength. Instead 
Japanese policy was aimed at linking both of these 


political forces, that of ‘ddat and that of Bukdm, in 
order to obtain the co-operation of the people as a 
whole in their war effort. The Japanese tried there- 
fore just like the Dutch to keep a balance between 
both groups. The fact that the sléébalangs too had 
taken an important share in the rising made this 
policy acceptable. 

The rule of the uléébalangs was thus maintained. In 
the sphere of government the position of the ul2é- 
balangs was even strengthened. Dutch government 
officials made way for Indonesian gun-chds who 
were chosen, with a single exception, from leaders 
of the uléébalang families. Two uléebalangs represented 
Atjéb in the delegation from Sumatra which visited 
Japan in 1943, one—Teuku Muhammad Hasan— 
being designated as its leader. In the advisory 
Council for Atjéh created at the end of 1943, Teuku 
Nja? Arif was appointed chairman, and Teuku 
Muhammad Hasan deputy chairman. As it was 
first constituted, the majority of its members 
belonged to the «uléébalang class; but this was no 
longer the case when it was re-constituted in 1945. 

Nevertheless the position of the sulamas was 
considerably strengthened, at the expense of the 
uléébalangs. At the beginning of 1943 Tuanku ‘Abdul 
,Azis was appointed adviser for religious affairs 
for the whole of Atjth, and some months later he 
was made chairman of the newly created advisory 
council on religious affairs. Teungku Muhammad 
Dawid Beurewéh was appointed deputy chairman 
of this council, which had branches throughout Atjéh, 
and he quickly became the leading figure in it. The 
principal object of this and similar organisations 
was to bring religion into the service of the Japanese 
war effort. In 1944 a court was established to hear 
religious cases under the name sh#kyd-hdin, and in 
this too Teungku Muhammad Dawid Beurewéh and 
his Pusa predominated. Eventually one of the 
members of the executive committee of Pusa was 
appointed inspector of religious education. Teungku 
Muhammad Dawid Beurew’éh and a number of 
other «lama were members both of the first and 
of the second Council for Atjéh. 

The administration of justice too was re-organised, 
and largely withdrawn from the control of the 
uléébalangs. In the magistrates courts (ku-hkéin) in 
particular a large number of those appointed as 
members were supporters of Pusa, leaders of the 
resistance movement, and other enemies of the 
uléébalangs. 

This policy of holding a balance between both 
groups could satisfy neither the «léébalangs, nor the 
ulamas. To be sure, the Sddat was no longer the 
mistress and the &ukdém her obedient slave-girl. But 
the ulamas would only be satisfied with a position 
in which the &ukdm would be mistress and the ‘ddat 
the slave. So both groups conducted a remorseless 
struggle over the heads of the Japanese. 

Meanwhile the pressure on the Japanese was 
growing from day to day. The Japanese army of 
occupation was dependent on what the country 
itself could provide both for its food and for the 
labour supply needed for the construction of roads, 
airfields and fortifications. To provide this, an 
almost intolerable burden was through the agency 
of both the «sléébalangs and the ulamas imposed 
on the people. Increasing discontent was the result. 
More and more «uléébalangs refused to provide the 
services of their men for the use of the occupying 
forces, whilst it became ever harder for the ulamas 
too co-operate in satisfying the Japanese demands, In 
September 1943 mass arrests took place throughout 
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Atjéh and amongst those arrested were several uléé- 
dbalangs. In August 1944 the ruler cf Glumpang 
Paydng, who was suspected of underground activities 
and of conspiring with the Dutch, was arrested with 
some other wléébalangs, and executed shortly after- 
wards. At the moment of these mass arrests the 
ruler of Peusangan was already for some months 
in prison. The possession of a copy of the Hikayat 
prang sabi (“Summons to the Holy War’) or its 
recitation was made an offence. In two instances 
there was open resistance. As early as 1942 there 
was an insurrection in Bayu, in the sub-district of 
Lho& Seumawe. There an «lama Teungku ‘Abd al- 
Djalil who, despite his youth, was already head 
of a large religious school, is said to have preached 
the prang sabi against the Japanese. He and his 
followers were killed in the bloody conflict which 
followed. In 1945 there was another insurrection 
in Pandrafh, in the sub-district of Bireuén. Here 
the heavy economic burden of compulsory deliveries 
and “voluntary” labour produced an outbreak which 
was savagely repressed. 

The Japanese invasion brought at first a revival 
of the negative element of kdfir hatred. But as 
Japanese pressure increased the positive element of 
local patriotism grew, stimulating the urge to take 
control into Achehnese hands. In the end, as the 
result of the Japanese promise of independence, this 
developed into the idea of a unity, based on religion, 
which would embrace the whole of Indonesia. 

Indonesian Independence. The Japanese 
surrender in August 1945 did not bring any resto- 
ration of the Dutch régime in Atjéh and only the 
island of Sabang was occupied by Dutch troops. The 
way was thus open for a final reckoning between 
the ulamas and the uléébalangs. In December 1945 
a civil war broke out which ended in February 1946 
with the annihilation of the power of the w2ébalangs. 
A number of ulédbalang families were massacred to 
the last male child. Hundreds of members of seé- 
balang families disappeared into republican intern- 
ment camps as “enemies of the Republic’, and 
their property was confiscated. Amongst them were 
the chief of the sagi of the XXVI Mukims and the 
ruler of Peusangan. 

This annihilation of the power of the uléébalangs 
cannot be viewed solely as a result of the antithesis 
between ‘addat and hkukdm. Social, political and 
economic factors were also involved. Religion played 
the part of the instrument of a social revolution 
against the position which the sJéébalang class held 
in society as a whole, a position which has been 
described at some length above. 

Soon after the Pusa emerged victorious from the 
civil war, its leader Teungku Muhammad Dawid 
Beurew’éh became military governor of Atjéh. His 
adherents filled those posts in the administration, 
the police and the judicature which had formerly 
been occupied by the siéébalangs. The lack of ex- 
perience, high-handedness and corruption of the new 
rulers, who in fact were supported by only a minority 
of the population, soon led to increasing unrest, and 
in 1948 there was an abortive insurrection in Kuta- 
radja. But so long as the central government of the 
Republic had not reached a settlement with the 
Dutch, its hands were full elsewhere and there was 
no question of its intervening in Atj¢h. The common 
struggle for the recognition of Indonesian indepen- 
dence was in these years the only aim; Achehnese 
local patriotism and the idea of Indonesian unity 
for the moment coincided. 
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After the transfer of soveréignty from Holland to 
the Republic of Indonesia at the end of 1949 the 
intervention of the central government could no 
longer be avoided. For administrative purposes 
Atjéh was included in the province of North Sumatra, 
so that Teungku Muhammad Dawid Beureuéh lost 
his position as governor. Achehnese military units 
were gradually replaced by non-Achehnese troops, 
thus depriving the Pusa of their military support. 
In 1951 a large number of Pusa leaders were arrested 
under cover of the general round up of Communist 
leaders, undertaken throughout Indonesia at this 
time, and inefficient Pusa adherents in official 
positions were removed from their posts. But the 
expectation of the central government that they 
could in this way gradually steer the government 
in Atjéh back into normal channels, was not realised. 
In September 1953 Teungku Muhammad Dawid 
Beurewéh and his followers launched a rebellion 
against the central government. A bloody guerrilla 
warfare followed, which lasted until the middle of 
1957 when an informal truce was reached between 
Teungku Muhammad Dawid Beureu’éh and the 
local authorities. The year before, in October 1956, 
Atjéh was again granted the status of an autonomous 
province. (A, J. PrzKAAR) 
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aL-‘ATK, a valley in Nadjd, the northernmost 
of those cutting through the western wall of the 
cuesta of Juwayk. It is a true wadi with a strong 
flood whenever there is enough rain. The valley forms 
the dividing line between the district of Sudayr to 
the north and the district of al-Mahmal to the 
south. Its head (fara) is in the low ground west of 
Tuwayk in the vicinity of the oasis of al-Kasab, south 
of which there is a large salt pan (mamlaka or 
sabkha). After passing north of the hills of al-Bakarat 
(pl. of bakra == she-camel 3-5 years old), the valley 
goes through the escarpment of Tuwayk by a narrow 
passage. Just east of this passage, the valley of Urat 
descends from the uplands of Sudayr and the valley 
of Thadik comes up from the south to join al-‘Atk. 
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Farther on, the main valley of Sudayr—in which 
lie Djaladjil, al-‘Awda, and other oases—and the 
valley of ‘Ushayra come together and then empty 
into al-‘Atk from the north, as does the valley of 
al-Hisy (a settlement of the Wahhabi Ikhw4n be- 
longing to the tribe of Subay‘) from the south. After 
passing south of Khashm Abia Rukba and north of 
Ruwayghib (a settlement of the Ikhwan belonging 
to al-Suhil), al-SAtk cleaves through the escarpment 
of al-‘Arama. The valley runs by a few kilometres 
north-west of the wells of Hafar al-‘Atk and comes 
to an end at Rawdat al-Tanhah just west of the 
sands of al-Dahna?. This basin also receives the 
waters of the valleys of al-Shawki and al-Jayri, the 
latter of which runs only c. 1 km. west of Hafar 
al-‘Atk. 

The sweet water wells of Hafar al-‘Atk (25° 57 
04” N, 46° 30’ 28” E) are over a dozen in number, 
all lined with stone, with a depth of c. 23 ba‘ (c. 40 m.). 
Each well has its own name; those with the most 
water are al-Ghabbashiyya and Sudayra. These 
wells mark the western end of Darb al-Kunhuri, a 
well beaten desert trail coming from the town of 
al-Djubayl (‘Aynayn) on the Persian Gulf coast. 
From the wells the traveller may ascend the valley to 
Sudayr or al-Mahmal or proceed westwards to the 
district of al-Washm lying beyond Nafid al-Baladin. 
Popular tradition has it that the first wells here were 
dug by the chiefs of Bani KhAlid, masters of Eastern 
Arabia until its conquest by the rising Wahhabi 
state of Al Sa‘id at the close of the 18th century. 
During the summer several thousand Bedouins may 
congregate at Hafar al-‘Atk, their tents filling the 
depression in which the wells lie and lining the edges 
of the circumambient hills. 

The valley is regarded as lying within the range 
of the tribes of Subay‘ and al-Suhil, while the wells 
belong to al-Khudran, a group consisting of al- 
Nabata and al-‘Uraynat, both sections of Subay‘. 
Members of these tribes, like most of the townsfolk 
of Nadjd, pronounce the name ‘ats, while other 
Bedouins in Nadjd and the east say ‘atsk, associating 
the name with the word ‘atska = having many bushes 
and trees. The pronunciation ‘atk is seldom if ever 
heard, but the written form Batn al-‘Atk is in al- 
Hamdani, i, 141, who also mentions al-Bakarat and 
Batn Dhi Urat. Ibn Bishr, ‘Unwan al-Madjd (Mecca 
ed.), i, 44, 72, 108; ii, 26, speaks of al-‘Atk and 
Hafar al-‘Atk, and Ibn Bulayhid, Sahih al-A kkbar, i, 
137, identifies al-‘Atk as one of the two places called 
al-‘Itkan or al-‘Atkan in early Arabic poetry. 

(GEORGE RENTz) 

ATLAS, general name for the mountains of 
North Africa (Morocco, Algeria and Tunisia), 
which give it its originality and variety in contrast 
to the monotonous Sahara platform. Although this 
name, of unknown origin, was already used by the 
Greeks, the classical authors, Strabo (Book xvii) for 
example, give us few details. The Arab geographers 
lack precision and, like Strabo, often apply the name 
to the mountain chains otherwise called Adrar 
n-Deren, a term in fact reserved for the High 
Moroccan Atlas and the Saharan Atlas of Algeria 
(al-Bakri, trans. de Slane, 2nd. ed., 281, 295); some 
authors (al-Bakri, 303-4, al-Idrisi, al-Maghrib 73-4, 
Ibn Khaldin, Hist. des Berbéres, trans. de Slane, i, 
158) erroneously extend it as far as the Nefiisa, to 
Egypt and even beyond. The Northern chains—the 
Rif and Tell Atlas—were known to Strabo (xvii), and 
the Rif, to al-Bakri (214); according to Ibn Khaldin 
(i, 128) the Deren chains form ‘“‘a girdle enclosing 
the Maghrib al-Aksa from Asfi to Taza’, including, 
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therefore, the Middle Atlas. Leo Africanus (Deseript- 
ton de l’ Afrique, trans, Epaulard, Paris 1956, 4 and 
49-50), rather more exact, distinguishes the northern 
chains from the Atlas in the strict sense extends 
the latter right into Egypt. Marmol (Africa, i, 5) 
distinguishes between ‘la Sierra menor’ and ‘la Sierra 
de Athalante mayor’ in the south, which will 
henceforth be referred to as the Little Atlas and the 
Great Atlas. French geologists and geographers, 
above all in the last half century, have determined 
their characteristics and various aspects. 

The chains of the Atlas are structurally folded 
mountains, related to the Tertiary chains of Europe; 
like these, they have been rejuvenated by Pliocene 
and Quarternary upheavals, which raised them 
considerably above the Mediterranean and the 
rigid Sahara platform. The Sahara begins to the 
south of the Southern Atlas accident (fault, flexure, 
abrupt straightening out of the strata), which extends 
from Agadir to Gabés, The Dahar of Southern 
Tunisia and the Nefiisa, therefore, do not form part 
of the Atlas. As for the Anti-Atlas of Morocco, of 
which the Dj. Saghro is merely an extension, this 
stands on its own: it is only the raised edge of the 
Sahara platform. It is a great asymmetrical massif, 
reaching 2,53 metres at the Dj. Akhni, and consists 
of consolidated rocks of the Pre-Cambrian and 
Primary ages. It falls away to the depressions of the 
Siis and the Dadés (which the great granitic and 
volcanic mass of the Sirwa, 3,304 metres, separates) 
and runs down to the plains of Dra (Dar‘a) and 
Tafilalet, intersected by the wrinkle or scarp of the 
Dj. Bani. 

In the ‘Atlas regions” a first complex, and the 
Most extensive, contains both moderately folded 
mountains, often of considerable height, and 
relatively low zones: plateaux and high plains. The 
High Atlas is a huge “fundamental fold”, a chain 
750 kms. in extent, which rises to 4,000 metres and 
over (4,165 m. at the Tubkal, 4,070 at Mgiin); in 
spite of its latitude, it bears traces of quarternary 
glaciation, though it no longer retains everlasting 
snows. Hemmed in to the west between the Sis and 
the Hawz of Marrakesh, it breaks up, despite 
several considerable peaks, into ridges and deep 
transverse valleys, and may only be crossed by 
high cols, historical routes to the Sis (Tizi n-Test) 
and the High Dra (Tizi n-Tishka). In the centre and 
the East it becomes primarily calcarious (liassic and 
jurassic), with narrow faulted anticlines and broad 
synclines; after the Dj. ‘Ayyashi (3,751 m.), the 
chains lose height and peter out in the South of 
Eastern Morocco. The ‘‘wadis’’ Dadés, Gheris, Ziz 
(the route from Fez to Tafilalet) and Guir break 
away from it by majestic cross valleys—the Saharan 
Atlas of Algeria continues the High Atlas. Its 
massifs, the mountains of the Ksur, of the ‘Amir 
(Dj. ‘Amir), of the Ouled Nail and of the Zab loose 
height progressively from the South-West (2,236 m. 
at the Dj. Aissa) to the North-East (less than 
I,000 m.). These are remains of folded mountains, 
ridges isolated by broad pediments, which the nomads 
easily cross in spite of their elevation above the 
Sahara. On the further side of the Biskra depression, 
Tises the Aurés (Awrds), the only massif of the 
Saharan Atlas and the highest mountain in Algeria 
(2,329 m. at the Chélia), Its majestic chains with 
their very broad folds lying S.-W./N.-E., are separated 
by the deep vallies of the ‘‘wadis” Abdi, el-Abiod and 
el-Arab: these ‘“‘wadis” flow through savage gorges 
to reach the “southern Aurés depression”, which 
sinks down to below sea level. The Nememcha 
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mountains to the East of the Aurés tower above this 
depression and then subdivide northwards into 
isolated ridges, the remains of broad domes. In 
Tunjsia, the chains deriving from the Saharan Atlas 
cover the entire mountain country, except the 
north-west. The structure of domes, frequently 
faulted, and of broad basins, to be observed in the 
Tebessa mountains, is continued in the Dorsal range 
of Tunisia. Its anticlines, generally calcarious, 
{1,154 m. at the Dj. Chambi) and separated at times 
by broad transverse rift valleys, rendering com- 
munications easy, converge towards the N.E. to 
form one single chain bristling with sierras (Dj. 
Zaghw4n, 1,298 m.) extending as far as the Gulf of 
Tunis North of the Dorsal range, the High Tell and 
the Medjerda regions are composed of compressed 
folds, which, however, only produce mountains of 
moderate height, separated by broad basins, by 
the deep depression of the Middle Medjerda and by 
its tributary valleys: the ‘‘wadis’ of Mellégue, 
Tessa and Siliana. In the south the anticlinal chains 
of limestone or sandstone rise among broad plains, 
generally synclinal and covered by alluvium: from 
a W.-E. direction on the parallel of Gafsa, they are 
turned back in a S.-N. direction, bordering the plains 
of Eastern Tunisia. 

North of the High Atlas and of the Sahara Atlas 
of Algeria, extend vast regions of low relief, which, 
however, are twice intersected by transverse chains: 
the Middle Atlas and the mountains of the Hodna. 
The Middle Atlas has the same rocks and the same 
style as the central High Atlas with narrow faulted 
anticlinal folds (Dj. Ben Nacer, 3,354 m.) and 
broad synclinal depressions. But in the N.W. it 
descends in step plateaux; the faults separating 
them are covered with volcanic cones and coulées. 
Heavily watered, it gives birth to the principal 
rivers of Morocco: Oum er-Rebia (Umm al-rabi‘), 
Sebou, Moulouya. The Middle Atlas separates the 
rigid block of primary terrains of the Moroccan 
“meseta” (central plateau, hills of the Rehama and 
of the Djebilet, sedimentary phosphate plateau, 
alluvial plains of the Tadla, the Bahira and of the 
Hawz of Marrakesh) from that of the Oran-Moroccan 
borders, which is almost completely concealed by 
secondary sediments. The Rokam, to the East of the 
Moulouya, is extended by the Debdou and Djerada 
plateaux, in Morocco, and by the undulating and 
faulted plateaux of the Tell Atlas of Oran: the 
mountains of Tlemcen, of the Mekarra, of Saida and 
Frenda. North of the Sahara Atlas, the High Algero- 
Moroccan plains, rising to 1,200 metres in the West 
and 800 metres on the meridian of Algiers, are 
Structurally similar, consisting of simple exhausted 
folds, which, however, are three quarters buried 
beneath considerable old alluvial deposits (basins of 
the Chott Gharbi and Chott Chergui and of the 
Zahrez); only the Oued Touil (Upper Chelif) reaches 
the sea, Further to the E., the narrow chain of the 
Hodna mountains and the Belezma massif, separate 
the very low lying basin of the Hodna (400 m.) from 
the high plains of the eastern and Constantine regions 
of Algeria (800 to 1,050 m.). The W.-E. secondary 
chains of which they are made up, calcarious domes 
or ridges, leave gaps between them and continue, 
intermittently spaced out, across the high Constan- 
tine plains, which they dominate, rising to several 
hundred metres. The so-called region of the Sebakh 
in the south escapes the drainage of the Rhumel, the 
Seybouse and the Meskiana (Mellégue). As for the 
plains of Eastern Tunisia, these are incompletely 
drained behind the camber of the Sahel. 


Bordering the Mediterranean, a second complex 
is formed, extending from Tangiers to Bizerta, by 
the chains of the Rif and the Tell Atlas. They are 
very complex in structure. The cemented and loose 
sediments of the Secondary and Tertiary have on 
several occasions been heavily folded. They have 
been pushed and overlapped southwards by the 
primary eruptive massifs of the ‘coastal belt”, 
which only subsist still South of Ceuta and Kabylia; 
these massifs dominate in the south the lofty calca- 
rious sierras of the Djebala and the Bokkoya 
(Morocco), the Djurdjura and the chain “of Numidia. 
All the rest is formed of a thick and plastic mass of 
clay, sandstone and schistous sediments, usually 
discharged in “slip sheets’’ and, in Morocco, clearly 
carried down in a southerly direction. These struc- 
turally very complex mountains have been cut and 
broken up by transverse gorges and longitudinal 
valleys due to the vigorous erosion caused by 
Mediterranean torrents. The chain of the Rif, from 
Ceuta to Melilla, forms a crescent of mountains 
(2,450 m. at the Dj. Tidighine), which is enlarged in 
the south by a variety of hills carved by the tributary 
rivers of the Ouergha and Sebou in the Rif and 
Pre-Rif sheets. From the Melilla peninsula to the 
Trara massif, the heavily folded zone narrows and 
follows the hills of the Low Moulouya, the Beni 
Snassen mountains and the Tell plateaux of Oran. 
Then it bifurcates, continuing on both sides of a long 
depression, running from the sebkha of Oran to the 
elbow of the Middle Chelif; to the North are the hills 
of the Sahel of Oran, which are succeeded by the 
Dahra and Miliana mountains (Zaccar, 1,579 m.), 
and to the south, the Tessala and the Ouled Ali and 
Beni Chougrane mountains, which border the inland 
plains of Sidi Bel Abbés and Mascara, giving way in 
the East to the great Ouarsenis massif (1,985 m.), 
which directly dominates the high plains. The 
longitudinal depression recommences East of Medea 


j and runs down by the valley of the wadi Sahel- 


Soummam as far as Bougie (al-Bidjaya); along its 
northern edge runs the Mitidja Atlas, rising above the 
alluvial plain of the Mitidja and the hills of the 
Sahel of Algiers, after which it is bordered by the 
Djurdjura Kabylia, culminating in the Lalla 
Khasidja peak (2,308 m.); to the south rise the 
Titeri mountains and the long Biban chain. East 
of Bougie, the Babor (2,004 m.) and the chain of 
Numidia are contiguous to Eastern Kabylia and 
directly dominate the softer reliefs of the Ferdjioua 
and Constantine mountains. The crystalline terrains 
of Eastern Kabylia are partly obscured by oligocene 
clays and sandstones, bearing cork forests. These 
same sandstones form the mountains encircling the 
littoral plain of Béne and, in Tunisia, Khroumiria 
and the Mogod regions. 

The Atlas makes North Africa a country of 
mountain chains encircling plains, which are often 
both elevated and arid. The relief accentuates and 
diversifies the climatic contrasts due to the proximity 
of the Mediterranean and the Sahara. Dominating 
the Tell regions, the steppe areas of the high plains 
and the desert of the Saharan Piedmont, the principal 
massifs are original geographical environments, which 
have played a considerable though mainly negative 
réle in the history of the Maghrib. 

Bibliography: See the articles Morocco, 

ALGERIA. and TUNISIA. (J. Despois) 

ATOM Usee aL-Djuz? ALLADHI LA YATADJAZzA’]. 

ATRABULUS [see TARABULUS]. 

ATREK, a river in the north of Khurasin, 
which has its source on the mountain of Hazar 
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Masdjid on the Gulistan ridge of the Kopet Dagh, 
37° 10’ N, ca. 59° E, NE of Koéan (Kit4n), 3,975 ft. 
above sea level. The Atrek has a course of some 
320 miles (Mustawfl: 120 farsakks), running mainly 
westwards and runs, being some 32 ft. wide, 2-3 ft. 
deep, into the bay of Hasan Kuli in the SE of the 
Caspian Sea. On its upper reaches lie the fertile 
districts of Ko¢éan and Budjnurd (in the Middle Ages 
Ustuw4), which are inhabited by Kurds since about 
1600 A.D, From its junction with the Simbdar 
(Zumbar) coming from the right (by the village of 
Cat or Catli), the Atrek has been since 1882 the 
frontier between Russia (or the Tiirkmen SSR) and 
Iran. Below Kharaki the Atrek flows through a 
region which is occupied only by a few Tiirkmen 
settlements and is almost deserted; yet there are 
many signs of Middle Ages irrigation and near 


Gudri there has been constructed by means of a. 


dam a northern canal wholly on Russian (Soviet) 
territory. The river is described by Mustawfi as 
scarcely permitting a crossing.—The name Atrek 
cannot be found in the works of the geographers of 
the 4th/roth century (al-Mukaddasi, 354, 367); they 
speak in general of the numerous rivers of the 
district. It occurs for the first time in Hamd Allah 
Mustawfi (212, transl. 205) and was later in popular 
etymology explained as the plural of Turk (Atrak). 
~~ In the Middle Ages the district of Gurgan 
(Djurdjan, Hyrcania) bounded on the Atrek in the 
south, that of Dahistan (q.v.] in the north. 
Bibliography: C. E. Yate, Khurasan and 
Sistan, Edinburgh-London 1900; Le Strange, 377; 
Brockhaus-Efron, Entsiklopedideskiy Slovat}, ii, 
438; Bol’shaya Sovetskaya Entsiklopediya?, iii, 
473 f. (W. BaRTHOLD-[B. SpuLER]) 
ATSIZ 8. Muyammap 3. ANOSHTIGIN, 
Kh" arizmshah (q.v.] from §21-2/1127-8 to 551/1156, 
b. around 1098, followed his father as vassal of the 
Saldjak sultan Sandjar in 521/1127 or 522/1128. All 
through his life it was his desire to make himself 
independent of this ruler, to maintain his position 
also with respect to the newly founded might of the 
Kara Khitay and to bring under his domain the 
districts in the north which in earlier centuries had 
been temporarily connected with the Kh*arizm 
state in order thus to achieve an expansion of it. In 
effect he was able (according to Djuwayni partly 
still during his father’s lifetime) to subject the lands 
betwcen the Caspian Sea and the Aral Sea with the 
peninsula of the Min Ktshlak (Russian: Mangyshlak), 
as well as the country up to the Jaxartes (down- 
wards from about Otrar) having Djand for its centre; 
since 536/1141 he secured the latter territory against 
the Kara Khitay by the payment of tribute in kind 
and in money (30,000 gold dirhams p.a.). After a first 
rebellion against Sandjar, the latter was able, after 
initial hesitation, to drive off Atsiz by means of the 
bloody victory at Hazarasp, 10 Rabi‘ I 533/15 Nov. 
1138 (Atsiz’s son was taken captive and executed). 
Sandjar put in his own nephew Sulayman b. Muham- 
mad (thus Djuwayni) as Kh*arizmshah. But already 
in the following year Atsiz was able with the help 
of the inhabitants to drive him out again and to 
capture Bukhara. Nevertheless Atsiz now saw fit 
to submit again to Sandjar (middle of Shawwéal 
535/end of May 1141); but after the latter’s defeat 
at the hands of the Kara Khitay in the steppe of 
Katwan (5 Safar 536/9 Sept. 1141) he fell away 
again and took Marw (17 Rabi‘ IE/19 Nov. 1141) and 
Nishapir (Shawwal 536/May 1142). However, by 538/ 
1143-4 Sandjar by a campaign forced him again to 
recognise his authority. In spite of a third defection 
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accompanied by the murder of Sandjar’s envoy, the 
latter allowed Atstz to retain his position, after the 
capture of Hazarasp (Jan. 1148) and the siege of 
Gurgandj, and in the course of a meeting (Muharram 
543/June 1148) where Atsiz showed little submission. 
Yet Atsiz now remained loyal to Sandjar even after 
the latter’s capture by the Oghuz (548/1153) and 
obtained from Sandjar for his support the promise 
to receive—though only at a later date—the fortress 
of Amul (modern Cardjiy) and other fortresses. 
After Sandjar’s escape from emprisonment Atsiz 
sent him a high-flown message of congratulation 
and appeared (551/1156) before him at Nasa, but 
died shortly afterwards at Khabish4n on the Atrek 
(9 Djumada II 551/30 July 1156). 

Despite his own reverses he secured the power of 
the Kh*arizmian state by his stand against the 
Saldjiks and the Kara Khitay (to both of whom 
he had eventually to pay tribute), as well as by 
the expansion of his territory northwards, and so 
layed the foundation stone of its position as a great 
power which lasted up to the Mongol invasion. 

Bibliography: Djuwayni, ii, 3-14, and 
following him Mirkh’and, Histoire des Sultans du 

Kharezm, ed. C. Defrémery, Paris 1842, 5-11; 

Ibn al-Athir, x, 183, 476, xi, 44-63, 118 f., 138 

(both following Abu ’l-Hasan al-Bayhaki’s lost 

Masharib al-Tadjérib; Rawandi, Rahat al-Sudir, 

169, 174, 370; Bundari, Zubdat al-Nusra(Houtsma), 

281; W. Barthold, Turkestan, Russian ed., i, 26-27 

(official documents concerning the dispute between 

Atsiz and Sandjar); Yakat, iv, 70. — W. Barthold, 

Turkestan, Engl. ed., 33, 323-31; idem, 12 Vor- 

lesungen zur Gesch, der Tiirken Mittelasiens, 

Berlin 1935, 122 f.; S. P. Tolstow, Auf den Spuren 

der alt-choresmischen Kultur, Berlin 1953, 295 f. 

(with map, 297); Mehmet Altay Kéymen, Der 

Oghusen-Einfall und seine Bedeutung im Rahmen 

der Geschichte des grossen Seldschukenreiches, 

Ankara Universitesi Dil ve Tarth-Cografya Fakiil- 

testi Dergist, v, 1947-8, 621-60 (Turkish, 563-620). 

(W. BartHoLp-[B. SpuLER}) 

ATSIz 2. UVAK (and not Abak), was one of the 
chiefs of the Turkomans (perhaps of the tribe of the 
Iwai and perhaps at the beginning of the Saldjikid 
expansion established in thw4arizm), who in 1070 
had followed Erisgen (?), husband of a daughter of 
Alp-Arslan, into Asia Minor in his flight to Byzantine 
territory; but he refused to take service in the 
Christian army, and had responded to the appeal 
made to him by the Fatimid government, requesting 
him to come and bring some of the Palestine 
Bedouin to heel (1071). An initial appearance which, 
if one calls to mind the orthodox anti-Fatimid 
position of the Saldjakids, adequately discloses the 
extent to which the brief traditional version, 
portraying Atsiz as one of their lieutenants, is 
inaccurate. However Atsiz did not consider himself 
adequately paid and occupied Jerusalem, Palestine 
and Southern Syria on his own account and he then 
made an attempt at reconciliation with Malikshah, 
Alp-Arslan’s successor. It was in vain that the 
government of Cairo obtained the help against him 
of his own lieutenant at Acre, then that of the Sal- 
djiikids, the descendants of Kutlumush, who were 
engaged in establishing themselves in Asia Minor: 
Atsiz defeated them (1075), conquered Damascus 
(1076) and attacked Egypt itself (1077). There, 
however, he was defeated, and was then confronted 
by a revolt of the pro-Egyptian elements in Palestine, 
which he drowned in blood (1078). He was unable to 
prevent the Egyptian army coming to threaten him 
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in Syria proper, and appealed to Malikshah, who 
decided to make Syria an appanage for his own 
brother, Tutush. Atsiz may perhaps have hoped to 
be able to retain a territory as a vassal, but in the 
interview which took place between the two chief- 
tains, Tutush rid himself of Atsiz by assassination 
(1079). 

The episode of Atsiz is interesting as the first 
successful attempt to establish a Turkom4n princi- 
pality on the Western confines of the Saldjikid 
empire. As such it is directed against the Saldjakid 
regime, Naturally the Turkomans made themselves 
felt by their ravages in the surrounding countryside, 
as everywhere else; but once he had subdued the 
country, he took care to restore agriculture; the 
townspeople, in contrast, complained that he showed 
no interest in them. The episodes narrated above 
are sufficient evidence of his religious indifference; 
the hostility shown to him by the urban aristocracy, 
both pro-Saldjikid and pro-Fatimid, doubtless 
explains in part his evident good relations with the 
Christians, especially the Monovhysites, who, 
iu spite of what has been said on the subject, were 
spared at the time of the Jerusatem massacre in 
1078. It is therefore wrong to consider him, as one 
of those responsible, by repercussion, for the 
preaching of the crusade in Europe. 

Ribliography: Claude Cahen, La premiére 
pénétration turque en Asie-Mineure, in Byzantion 
xviii, 1946-48; Mukrimin Halil Yinang, Térkive 
tariht i, 2nd. ed. 1944; Faruk Siimer, Yiva Oguz 
boyuna ddiy, in Ttirkiyat Mecmuasi, IX, 1951; 
Cl. Cahen, En quot la conquéte turque appellait-elle 
la Croisade? in Bulletin de la Faculté des Lettres de 
Strasbourg, Xxix-2, 1950; E. Cerulli, Gi Etiopt in 
Palestina, i, Rome 1943. 

The sources are indicated particularly in the 
first of these works; much the most important 
is the Mir’at al-Zaman of Sibt Ibn al-Djawzi. 

i (CL. CAHEN) 
‘ATTAB B. asIp B. ABI?PL-“Is B. UMAYYA AL- 

uMAwI, a Companion of the Prophet, who was 
converted on the day of the capture of Mecca; 
shortly afterwards, during the battle of Hunayn 
(8/629), he was appointed governor of Mecca by 
Muhammad, and continued to hold this post under 
Abii Bakr. He agreed to marry Djuwayriya bint 
Abi Djahl in order to prevent ‘Ali b. Abi Talib from 
taking a second wife in addition to Fatima. The 
date of his death varies between 12 and 23/634-44. 

Bibléography: Ibn Hadjar al-‘Askalani, Isaba, 
no. 5391; Mus‘ab al-Zubayri, Nasab Kuraysh, 
index; Muhammad b. Habib, Muhabbar, index; al- 
Jabari, index; Ibn al-Athir, ii, index; Nawawi, 
Tahdhib, 405; Ibn Kutayba, Ma‘arif, Cairo 1353/ 
1934, 123; idem, SUyun al-Akhbar, i, 230, ii, 55; 
al-Mas‘idi, Murtdj, ix, 54; al-Baladhuri, Ansdb, 
ivB, 150. (Ep.) 
aL-‘ATTABI (Aba ‘Amr) Kulthim b. ‘Amr b. 

Ayyub, letter-writer and poet, died at the beginning 
of the 3rd/gth century. A descendant of the pre- 
Islamic poet ‘Amr b. Kulthim, al-‘Attabi belonged 
to a sub-group of the Arab tribe, the Taghlib (cf. Ibn 
Hazm, 287), from the neighbourhood of Kinnasrin 
in Northern Syria. The date of his birth and of his 
appearance in Baghdad are unknown. According to 
an indication by Ibn Tayfur, Ta?rikh Baghdad, ed. 
Kelley, X, 157-8, taken up again by A. Amin, he 
stayed for a while at Marw and at Nishapir, for 
the purpose of consulting Persian (sic) manuscripts. 
In so far as this indication is valid, al-‘Attabi had, 
therefore, a dual culture, Arab and Iranian. He held 
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an office in the administration. Anecdotes show 
him as being attached to the Barmakid family. 
Their disgrace, moreover, was almost fatal for him, 
and as he was furthermore accused of zandaka (q.v.], 
he was obliged to flee to the Yemen to escape Harin 
al-Rashid’s punishment; see Yakit and especially 
al-Marzubani, Mu“djim, 351. By his cleverness, al- 
“Attabi was nevertheless able to regain the Caliph’s 
favour. He was also well regarded by the general 
Tahir b. al-Husayn [¢.v.] and al-Ma’min. According 
to one indication, he seems likewise to have been. 
protected by his patron, the general Malik b. Tawk 
(died 259/873). In his last years, al-‘Attabi is said 
to have done penance. He is thought to have died 
about 220/835 (date given by Kutubi, i, 139, who- 
follows Ibn al-Nadim, but there is a lacuna here in 
the Fliigel edition). Al-‘Attabi has left the reputation 
of being a witty and brillant courtier, though not 
always scrupulous, as is borne out by the rdle he- 
played at the court of Hariin al-Rashid to bring 
about the fall of a rival poet; (see Ibn Hazm, 285). 

Ibn al-Nadim, Fithrist, 121 and also 316-18 
(reproduced by al-Kutubi and Y4kit) gives a list 
of six works written by al-‘Attabi; to judge from the 
titles, these were probably works on philology and 
adab. To assess al-‘Attabi’s merits as a prose writer, 
one must turn to the citations made by al-Djahiz 
and Ibn ‘Abd Rabbih. Al-‘Attabi’s poetical writings 
seem to have been considerable (the Fthrist, 163, 
speaks of a collection of 100 folios) and Ibn Abi 
Tayfur, d. 280/893, gave a selection from them; 
see ibid., 146 in fine, Today they are only known to us. 
by the quotations from them by al-Djahiz, Ibn 
Kutayba, Ibn ‘Abd Rabbih and al-Isfahani, These 
fragments have been collected together by F. Rifa‘t. 
His work is that of a court poet; free in style, it seems 
to bear the imprint of the influence of Abu ’l-‘Atahiya 
and Abi Nuw4s, whom al-‘Attabi admired (see 
A ghani®, iv, 39); a panegyric on al-Rashid enjoyed 
considerable fame (see the quotation by al-Djahiz, 
iii, 353 and the note by the ed.). With the exception 
of al-Marzub4ni, this poet was greatly esteemed by 
the men of the Islamic Middle Ages. As regards 
literary history, al-‘Attabi represents the beginning 
of the neo-classical current, which started in Northern 
Syria and was later represented by Abi Tammam 
and Buhturi [q.v.]. 

Bibliography: Futhrist, 121; 125 in fine; 
Kutubl, Fawat, Cairo 1299, i, 139; Aghani, xii, 
2-10; Yakut, Irshad, vi, 212-5, Cairo ed., xvii, 
26-31; Ibn Kutayba, Shi‘y, 549-51 and ‘Uytin al- 
Akhbar, index; Ibn Hazm, Djamharat al-Ansab, 
ed. Lévi-Provencgal, 285, 287; !)jahiz, al-Baydn 
wa? l-Tabyin, ed. Hariin, index; Ibn ‘Abd Rabbih, 
‘Tkd, ed. al-‘Uryan, index; al-Marzubani, MuSdjam 
al-Shu‘ara, ed. Krenkow, 351-2 and Muwashshah, 
Cairo 1343, 293-5; A. Amin, Duka? I-Islam, Cairo 
1351, 180-1; Rifai, ‘Asr al-Ma?mtn, Cairo 1340/ 
1928, iii, 249-54; Brockelmann, S I 120. 

(R. BLacuErRs) 

aL-‘ATTAR, like al-saydalani, primarily meant a 
perfume merchant or druggist; but as most scents 
(‘itr, pl. ‘utsér) and drugs (usually ‘akkdr, pl. ‘akakir) 
were credited with some healing properties, ‘Safdar 
also came to mean chemist and homoeopath (muta- 
tabbib). His activities combine commerce with science 
and medicine. He has to know “‘the diverse drugs, 
curatives, drafts and scents, their good and bad 
varieties, as well as what is fraudulent; he must 
know which things change quickly or go bad, and 
which do not, and what means there are for their 
preservation or reconstitution. Finally, he must 
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know the mixing of drafts and potions, powders and 
spices” (al-Dimashki, Kitab al-Ishadra tla Mahdsin 
.al-Tidjara; cf. H. Ritter, in Isl. 7, 59). Today 
the term also sometimes includes dyers and dye- 
merchants, although the perfume merchants are the 
noblest and wealthiest of the ‘affarén. As in the 
Middle Ages, herbal remedies—that is to say, the 
greater part of the medicines offered—are still sold 
dry (ie., roots and wood chopped small; herbs, 
leaves, and flowers whole or crushed; and fruit or 
seed just dried). The containers were generally 


provided by the bazaar druggist (Nasir-i Khusraw, . 


.Safar-ndma [ed. Ch. Schefer], Paris 1881, 53). The 
plants and animals which a druggist used, and the 
methods of obtaining his raw materials, are parti- 
cularly vividly presented in the illuminated Persian 
Dioscorides-manuscript Topkapi! Saray Ahmed III. 
2147f. 204-475 (written in the year 867/1463 
Medicines were usually given in simple form (adwiya 
mufrada, Simplicia), but they were sometimes 
‘compounded (adwiya murakkaba, Compostta) by the 
‘atiar in the presence of the patient, who, if need be, 
‘was given a dose right away. Compare with this the 
‘miniatures in H. Buchthal, The Journal of the 
Walters Art Gallery 5 (1942), 24-33; Bishr Farés, 
Le Livre de la Thériaque in Art Islamique, vol. ii, 
Cairo 1953, plates XI and XII. 

The professional knowledge of the bazaar druggist 
is usually scanty, and his medicines are often com- 
pletely spoilt by storage under unsuitable conditions 
for excessive periods. Druggists have always been 
known for their cheating in measures and general 
‘quackery, as is attested to both by specialised works 
-on fraudulent practices, (such as Kitab al-Mukhtar 
fi: Kashf al-Asrar wa-Hatk al-Astar of Diawbari 


(7th century A.H.; cf. E. Wiedemann, Sitzungs-° 


Berichte der Physikalisch-medizinischen Sozietat in 
Erlangen 43, 206-32], which is still much read in the 
Orient) and by treatises on the duties of a market 
‘superviser (muhtasib). M. Meyerhof reports, for 
instance, how French perfumes are diluted and 
tampered with in the bazaar, bottled in oriental 
‘flasks, and then sold to the Europeans as genuine 
‘oriental scent and to the local inhabitants as 
improved Parisian products. Concerning weights, 
measures, and vessels used by the ‘affdrién, more 
information can be found in G. C. Miles, Early 
Arabic Glass Weights and Stamps, Supplement, New 
York 1951 (illustrated); for a container for measuring 
ef. F. E. Day, Bulletin of the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art 11, 259. In Der Basar der Drogen und 
Wohlgeriiche in Katro, Archiv fir Wirtschafts- 
JSorschung im Orient 3 (1918), I-40, 185-218, M. 
Meyerhof describes how the druggists worked in 
mediaeval and more modern times. The best 
known druggists’ quarter (s#k al-‘atja@rin) of ancient 
times was in al-Fustat (E. J. Worman, JQR 
8, 1906, 16-18), which was burned down almost 
completely in 563/1168 (but was, according to 
Ibn Dukmak, rebuilt under the Mamliks), also 
referred to in documents from the Geniza. The 
sék al-“itr of Damascus is also worthy of note (H. 
Sauvaire, in JA gth series, vol. vii, 1896, 381, 404). 
A woodcut in E. W. Lane, An Account of the Manners 
and Customs of the Modern Egyfttians ii, facing p. 9, 
gives a vivid picture of a druggist’s shop in the 19th 
century. Original bills for medicines, prescriptions, 
and similar texts from a druggist’s practice, exist 
in considerable numbers on papyrus. The fact that 
this particular calling was very widespread is borne 
out by the frequency with which the term al-‘affar 
appears as a cognomen, especially amongst poets and 
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scholars for whom this calling may well have served 
as an additional source of income. The best known 
instance is Farid al-Din ‘Attar. 

The same word is used in India to denote an 
alcohol-free perfume-oil produced by the distillation 
of sandalwood-oil through flowers (for instance, 
roses). 

Bibliography: (Apart from works already 
mentioned in the text): A. Dietrich, Zum Drogen- 
handel im tslamischen Agytten (Verdffentlichungen 
aus der Heidelberger Papyrus-Sammlung, N.F. 
no. 1), Heidelberg 1954; G. Wiet, Les marchands 
@ épices sous les sultans mamlouks (Cahters d’His- 
toire Egyptienne), Cairo 1955. (A. DietrRicn) 
‘ATTAR, Farip at-Din MunamMap B. IBRAHIM. 

Persian mystical poet. The dates of his birth and 
death cannot be fixed with any certainty. According 
to Dawlatshah, he was born in 513/1119 and the 
general belief is that he was killed by the Mongols in 
Nishapir in the year 627/1230. This would mean 
that he lived to the age of 114, which is improbable, 
and besides, Nishapir was conquered by the Mongols 
as early as 617/1220. According to a ta°rikh verse in 
some manuscripts (e.g. Ibrahim Ef. 579), in other 
sources (Sa_d Nafisi, Dijustudj#, 607), and according 
to the inscription on the tomb erected by Mir ‘Ali 
Shir, he died as early as 586/1190, that is to say, 
three years after writing Mantik al-Tayr (Sa%d 
Nafisi 129). Sa‘id Nafisi adheres to 627 as the date 
of his death, but he bases this assumption on the 
spurious book Méjtak al-Futéh and on the statement 
of Djdmi that ‘Attar had given the Asrdr-nama to 
Djalal al-Din Rimi who had emigrated from Balkh 
with his father in 618/1221. This emigration, how- 
ever, probably took place as early as 616/1219 
(Ritter in Jsl. 26, 1942, 117-8). Nothing definite 
concerning the dates of his life can be got from 
‘Attar’s own works. The one which seems to contain 
most biographical information, Mazhar al-‘Adja?ib, 
is a forgery, which unfortunately misled Mirza 
Muhammad Kazwini as well as the author of this 
article. ‘Attar was a pharmacist and doctor, and 
whilst not actually a Sifi, he admired the holy men 
and was edified by the tales told about them, from 
his youth onward.—When attempting to compile a 
list of ‘Attar’s works, one meets with a peculiar 
difficulty: the works attributed to him fall into 
three groups which differ so considerably in ccntent 
and style that it is difficult to ascribe all three to the 
same person. The main works of the first group are 
Mantik al-Tayr, Ilahi-ndma and Musibat-ndma; 
those of the second group are Uskturndma and 
Diawhar al- Dhat; and those of the third Mazhar al- 
“Adj@tb and Lisdn al-Ghayb. There is, in addition, 
a fourth group of works which can—on the basis of 
internal evidence—be proved not to be by ‘Attar. 
With the exception of Asrar-nama, the epics of the 
first group consist of a clear, well-constructed main 
story, which is interspersed with numerous—gene- 
rally short—subsidiary tales. These tales reflect a 
wealth of religious and profane life. Told with 
masterly skill, these subsidiary tales are richly 
varied in subject, and they are the main charm 
of the works of this group. In the second . group 
the number of tales is much reduced, and the 
interest is withdrawn from the external world and 
all that occurs in it. A limited number of ideas 
are pursued with intensity and great emotion, and 
with many repetitions. The recurring themes are: 
complete fand, even through physical death, monistic 
pantheism (there is nothing other than God, and 
all things are of one substance), the knowledge 
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of one’s self as everything, as God, as identical 
with all prophets. People are repeatedly recognised 
as God by others, and addressed as such. The 
presentation is broad and ill-ordered, and full of 
tiresome repetitions. Frequently one does not know 
who is speaking or who is being addressed. Anaphora 
is used excessively: on occasions a hundred con- 
secutive lines begin with the same words. Sa‘id 
Nafisi considers the works of this group as spurious, 
and attributes them to the writer of the third group, 
a man from Tin who lived in Tis for a long time, 
who was undoubtedly a Shi‘ite and must have lived 
in the 9gth/15th century. He considers the change of 
style, which had been accepted both by Muhammad 
Kazwini and by the author of this article, to be 
impossible. One might object that a change of style 
and a limitation of the field of interest are not out 
of the question in a poet; that the beginnings of 
the use of anaphora can be found in the works of 
the first group; and also that some of the themes 
frequent in the second group are traceable in the 
first. I therefore do not regard it as utterly impossible 
that the works of the second group should be genuine, 
though it is rather doubtful. In the time of Djami— 
that is to say in the 9th century—at least, these 
works were considered genuine, because Djami’s 
remark in the Nafakdt al-Uns that the light of 
Halladj had manifested itself after 150 years in 
“Attar, can be based only on the works of the second 
group, in which Halladj plays an extensive part. 

The epics of the third group, on the other hand, 
have been conclusively proved to be spurious. In 
the Mashar al-‘Adja@7ib the poet asks the reader to 
read Hafiz (died 791 A.H.) and Kasim-i Anwa4r (died 
837:A.H.) and prophesies the appearance of Djalal 
al-Din Rimi (Sa‘id Nafisi 146 ff.). I find such a 
difference in style and content between the works 
of the second and those of the third group, that— 
unlike Sa‘id Nafisi—I should not ascribe them to the 
Same poet. With regard to the probable chronology 
of the works (on the basis of self-quotation), see 
my Philologika X, in Isl. 25, 1939, 144-156. The 
conclusions drawn in that article from the statements 
in the Mazhar al-‘Adja%b (whose author has the 
audacity to claim all ‘Attar’s genuine and famous 
works as his own) as also in my own article “Attar” 
in FA, are now superseded. 

Individual works: First group: 

1) Diwan: apart from love poems, this contains 
the exposition of the same religious thoughts as 
govern the epics. Printed in Tehran, but not ina 
critical edition. 

2) Mukhtadr-ndma: a collection of quatrains 
atranged according to themes, with an elucidatory 
prose introduction describing the origin of the work 
—which originally formed part of the Diwdn—and 
the destruction of the two works Djawdhir-ndma 
and Shark al-Kalb (Ritter, Philologika X, 152-155). 
Incomplete publication, Teheran 1353. 

3) Mantik al-Tayr (Makdmat al-Tuytr): grandiose 
poetic elaboration of the Risdlat al-Tayr of Muham- 
mad or Ahmad Ghazzall. The birds, led by the 
hoopoe, set out to seek Simurgh, whom they had 
‘elected as their king. All but 30 perish on the path on 
which they have to traverse seven dangerous valleys 
(Haft wdadi: this part appears as an independent 
work in some manuscripts). The surviving 30 even- 
tually recognise themselves as being the deity (s% 


murgh = Simurgh), and then merge in the last fand © 


in the divine Simurgh. Inadequate edition by Garcin 
-de Tassy, Paris 1857; Mantic uttatr ou le langage 
des orseaux .... par Farid-uddin Attar; Traduction 
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francaise and La poésie philosophique et religteuse 
chez les Persans d@’apres le Mantic uttair, ou le langage 
des oiseaux de Farid-uddin Attar, 3rd edition, Paris 
1860; on the translation by Baron E. Hermelin, 
Stockholm 1929, see Jan Rypka in Archiv Orientalni 
4. 1932, 149-160. The best edition known to me 
is the one which appeared in Bombay in 1313 A.H., 
published by Cooper and Cooper. For other -::‘itions 
of Mantik al-Tayr and for works of ‘Attar in g::-eral, 
see E. Edwards, A Catalogue of the Persian printed 
books in the British Museum, London 1912; A. J. 
Arberry, A Catalogue of the Library of the India 
Office, Vol. II, Part IV. Persian Books, and the 
catalogues of manuscripts. A Turkish commentary 
was written by Shem‘ in 1005/1596-7 (MS. Carullah 
1716). For Turkish translations and studies, cf. my 
article on “Attar” in IA. 

4) Musibat-ndma: a sufi disciple (salik), in his 
helplessness and despair, is advised by a pir to visit 
successively all mythical and cosmic beings: angel, 
throne, writing tablet, stilus, heaven and hell, sun, 
moon, the four elements, mountain, sea, the three 
realms of nature, Iblis, the spirits, the prophets, 
senses, phantasy, mind heart and soul (the self), 
In the sea of the soul, in his own self, he eventually 
finds the godhead. The tale may have been inspired 
by the hadith al-shafa‘a. Printed in Tehran 1298 
A.H. 

5) Ilahi-nadma: a king asks his six sons what, of 
all things in the world, they wish for. They wish 
in turn for the daughter of the fairy king, the art 
of witchcraft, the magic cup of Diam, the water of 
life, Solomon’s ring, and the elixir. The royal father 
tries to draw them away from their worldly desires 
and to inspire them with higher aims, Edition by 
H. Ritter, Istanbul-Leipzig 1940, Bibliotheca Islamica 
12. Concerning a Turkish version, cf. the article 
Attar in JA. 

6) Asrar-ndma: it has no framework-story, and 
repeatedly mentions the gnostic motif of the entan- 
glement of the pre-existing soul in the base material 
world. ‘Attar is supposed to have given a copy of 
this book to the young Djalal al-Din Rimi. Printed 
in Tehran 1298/1880-1 Cf. H. Ritter, Das Meer der 
Seele, Mensch, Gott und Welt in den Geschichten des 
Fariduddin ‘Attar (Leiden 1955) for content and 
ideas of Nos. 3, 4, 5 and 6. 

7) Khusraw-ndma: a romantic novel of love and 
adventure, concerning Khusraw, the son of the 
emperor of Rim, and Gul, the daughter of the king 
of Khizistan, with many adventures, befalling 
above all the faithful Gul, who is besieged by a 
succession of suitors. Synopsis in Phtlologika X, 
Isl. 25, 160-173. Printed in Lucknow 1295/1878. 

8) Pand-ndma: a small moral treatise which en- 
joyed great popularity; it has been printed in Turkey 
alone at least eight times (1251, 1252, 1253, 1257, 
1260, 1267, 1291). Concerning further editions see 
Sa‘id Nafisi 109-10 and the above mentioned cata- 
logues. It has been translated into several languages 
(compare Geiger-Kuhn, Grundriss der Ivanischen 
Philologte, ii, 603 and Sa‘id NafisI 108-10). As early 
as 1809 it was published in London by J. H. Hindley, 
then by de Sacy together with a French translation: 
Pandnameh ou Livre des Consetls, Paris 1819. For 
the Swedish translation by Baron Erik Hermelin, 
see Jan Rypka in Archiv Ortentalnt 4, 1932, 148 ff. 
The Turkish translation, completed in 964/1557, was 
by Emri, who died in 988/1580, and it was repeatedly 
printed in Turkey together with the Persian text 
(1229, 1266, 1280, 1282). Turkish commentaries: 
Shem‘i (died 1009/1600-1), Sa‘ddat-ndma; Shu‘iri 
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(died 1105/1693-4 autograph of 1083 A.H. Istanbul, 
Dariilmesnevi 185; ‘Abd! Pasha (died 1113/1701-2), 
Mufid; Bursall Ismal Hakki (died 1137/1724-5), 
in great detail, printed Istanbul 1250; Mehmed Murad 
(died 1264/1849) Mdkadar, Istanbul 1252, 1260. 

9) Tadhkirat al-Awliyd: an extensive prose work 
which contains the biographies and sayings of 
Muslim mystics. It ends with a biography of Halladj, 
who plays such an extensive part in the works of 
the second group. Other biographies—over 20 in 
number—have been added in some manuscripts. 
In these, as also in his epics, ‘Attar has treated his 
sources freely, and has often altered them in the 
light of his own religious ideas. For the numerous 
Turkish studies and translations, see the article 
Attar in 1A; in addition Sa‘id Nafis! 110-112. The 
text of the edition by R. A. Nicholson, The Tadh- 
kiratu ’l-awhiyd of Shaykh Fartdu’d-din ‘At{dr, 
London-Leiden 1905-1907, Persian Historical Texts 3 
and 5, is not always trustworthy. Other editions in 
Sa_Qd NafisI 112 and in the above mentioned cata- 
logues. 

10) Bulbul-ndma: the birds complain to Solomon 
about the nightingale which, they say, disturbs them 
with her song to the rose. The nightingale is called 
upon to defend herself. Eventually Solomon orders 
that she be left in peace. Sa‘Id Nafisi (106-7) regards 
this book as spurious. Printed in Tehran 1312. 

11) Ms‘rddj-ndma: could well be an excerpt from 
the na of any mathnawi. In the only manuscript 
which I have seen, it covers a mere two pages. 

12) Diumdjuma-ndma: a rather short story which 
might come from any of ‘Attar’s epics. Jesus resur- 
rects a skull in the desert; the dead man, who had 
been a great king, telis Jesus about the torments of 
the grave and of hell; he then embraces the true 
faith and dies for a second time. For Turkish 
editions of this little work, see JA: Attar. 

The works of the second group (described above): 

13) Ushtur (Shutur)-ndma: the central figure of the 
first part of this work is a Turkish puppet player, 
who appears as a symbol of the deity. He has seven 
curtains to his stage and has seven assistants. He 
breaks the figures which he himself had created and 
tears the curtain. He sends his assistants in all 
directions and himself withdraws in order to guard 
his secret. A wise man asks him for the reason for 
his actions. By way of a reply, he is sent in front 
of seven curtains. There he beholds a strange, 
fantastic series of events, the meaning of which is to 
be understood symbolically. He is always sent on 
by a pir without any clear information, and on his 
arrival at the 7th curtain he is asked to fetch from 
a grave some writing written on silk in green letters. 
On this God has revealed matters concerning Him- 
self, the way towards Him, the creation, and the 
prophet Muhammad. There is repeated mention of 
decapitation as a means of reaching God, and Halladj 
is repeatedly pointed to as the great example. The 
fruitless wandering from one curtain to another is 
reminiscent of the cosmic journey of the sdisk in 
the Musibat-nadma, The second part deals almost 
exclusively with Halladj. On the scaffold he has 
talks with Djunayd, Shaykh-i Kabir (Ibn al-Khafif), 
Bayazid and Shibll, and in these, as God, he develops 
a monistic-pantheistic theology. In spite of 1ts 
length, the Usktur-ndma is an important and 
interesting work which deserves closer study. Metre: 
Ramal. 

14) Diawhar (Diawahir) al-Dhat: this epos was 
written after the Ushtur-ndma, because the latter 
{as well as the Mustbat-ndma) is quoted in it. In this 


work, too, Halladj is continuously presented as a 
model of the fand and of becoming God. Among 
other stories, it contains the one of ‘Ali whispering 
the divine secrets into a cistern. These secrets are 
then betrayed by a reed which had grown in the 
cistern and had been cut into a flute. The connexion 
with the 18 introductory lines of the Mathnawi, by 
Djalal al-Din Rimi, is obvious. My assumption is 
that it is this story (which goes back to Midas’ 
donkey-ears via Niz4mi) which has inspired Djalal 
al-Din; Sad Nafisi, who considers the work a later 
forgery, assumes the reverse to be the case (p. 114) 
(H. Ritter, Das Prooemium des Mathnawi+ Mautawt, 
in ZDMG 93, 169-196). The epic also contains the 
story of the youth who went on a sea voyage with his 
father, recognised himself as God and jumped into 
the sea in order to lose himself completely in the 
divine nature. The youth is also recognised as God 
by a fellow-passenger. The motif of the recognition 
of a man as a God by another man also appears in 
other works of this group. This work was printed in 
Teheran in 1315/1355. 

15) Hayladj-ndma: a poor imitation of the second 
part of the Ushtur-ndma. Metre: Hazadj. Litho- 
graphed, Tehran 1253. 

16) Mansdr-ndma: ashort tale in the metre Ramal, 
beginning: Bud Mansur ay ‘adjab shiirida kal. It is a 
short description of the martyrdom of Halladj. 

17) Bisar-ndma: a short Mathnawit, the centre of 
which consists of self-deification (Man khuddyam 
man khudayam man khuda) and fand by decapitation. 
It contains verses from other mathnawis of this group. 
Its content is connected with the second part of 
the Ushtur-ndma. Lithographed, Tehran 1319 and 
several times in Lucknow. 

The works of the third group (undoubtedly by 
another hand): 

18) Mazhar al-‘Adjasb (the ‘‘place where miracles 
appear’) is an honorary name for ‘All, to whose 
glorification this work is dedicated. He is the divine 
man, the bearer of divine secrets, the Shah of all 
beings, prophets and angels. Legends about ‘AII 
play a large part. The author claims all the works 
of ‘Attar as his own, and gives great biographical 
detail, including the meeting with Nadjm al-Din 
Kubri. Lithograph, Tehran 1323. Sa‘Iid Nafis! 126 ff, 

19) Lisdn al-Ghayb: again a Shi‘ite work by the 
same poet, who explicitly renounces Abi Bakr and 
“Uthman. Sa‘id Nafis! 122-3. These two works have 
no literary value. 

Works of the fourth group (demonstrably 
spurious on the basis of internal evidence): 

20) Khayyd{-ndma: for contents see E. Berthels, 
Faridaddin ‘Atfar’s Khayyda{-Ndma, in Bull. de l’Ac. 
des Sc. de L’URSS, Classe des Humanités 1929, 
201-214. Hadjdjl Khalia attributes the work to a 
certain Khayyat-i Kashani. Berthels considers it 
genuine. 

21) Waslat-nama: the poet is a man called Bunlil. 
Sad Nafisi 131-132. 

22) Kanz al-Asrd7 (= Kanz al-Baty = Tardjamat 
al-Ahadith): compiled 699/1299-1300. Philologika X, 
157; Said Nafisi 120. 

23) Miftah al-Futagh: compiled 688/1289-90, ac- 
cording to other manuscripts 5§87/1191-2, by a 
man from Zandjan, Philologika X, 157; SaQd Nafisi 
127-128. 

24) Was. yyat-ndma: compiled 850/1446-7. Philo- 
logika X 158. Perhaps = Waslat-nama? 

25) Kanz al-Hakd%k: contains a panegyric to a 
prince by name of Niki Ghazi. Concerning the 
possibly corrupt name of this prince see Sa‘Id NafisI 
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121, Ritter, Philologika X, 158. Concerning four 
other spurious works, compare #bid., 154. 

Bibliography: Works other than those 
mentioned in the text: Mirzi Muhammad Kazwini, 
Introduction to E. G. Browne’s edition of the 
Tadkkirat al-Awliyad; H. Ritter, Philologika X in 
Isl. 25, 1939, 134-173; idem, the article in JA. 
(All three articles still take Mazhar al-‘Adjasb to 
be genuine and use it as a source for biograph- 
ical matter); Sa‘id Nafisi, Djustudjé dar Akwal 
«u Athdr-i Fariduddin ‘Ajjdr-i Nishabuéri, Tehran 
1320. Apart from these, histories of literature 
and catalogues of manuscripts. 

(H. RitTer) 

AL-‘ATTAR, Hasan Bs. Munammab, Egyptian 
scholar of Maghribine origin, born in Cairo after 
1180/1766. He studied at al-Azhar, and was one of 
the few ‘ulamd? who, after the occupation of Egypt 
by Bonaparte, entered into relations with the 
French scholars and took an active interest in the 
new learning. He then spent many years in Syria and 
Turkey, and on his return to Egypt was employed 
as editor of the Official Journal (al-Wakds al- 
Migriyya) founded by Muhammad ‘Ali (1244/1828). 
In 1245/1830 he was installed as Shaykh al-Azhar 
by Muhammad ‘Ali, with whose programme he was 
thought to be in sympathy, and died in office in 
1250/1835. He was probably most influential as the 
teacher of Rifa‘a Rafi‘ al-Tahtawi (q.v.], but his 
handbook of correspondence (Inshd? al-‘Affar) 
enjoyed a wide vogue, and was frequently reprinted 
at Cairo and in India. 

Bibliography: ‘Ali Pasha Mubarak, al- 
Khitat al-Djadida, iv, 38-40; Ph. Tarrazi, Ta°rvikk 
al-Sakafa al-‘Arabiyya, i, Beirut 1913, 128-30; 
Brockelmann, II, 473; S II, 720; E. W. Lane, 
Modern Egyptians, chap. ix; J. Heyworth-Dunne, 
Hist. of Education in Modern Egypt, London 1940, 
154, 265, 397; Sulayman Rasad, Kans al-Djawhar 
ft Ta’rikh al-Ashar, Cairo 1320, 138-41. 

(H. A. R. Gres) 

ATTACK [see atax]. 

ATTRIBUTE [see s$1Fa]. 

AURES [see awrAs]. 

AVARS (Awar, from Adhari Turkish avarali: 
“unstable”, “‘vagabond”) Ibero-Caucasian people, 
inhabiting the mountainous part of the autonomous 
Soviet Socialist Republic of Daghistan (basins of the 
rivers Koysu of Andi, Koysu Awar, Kara-Koysu and 
Tleyserukh) and the northern part of the Soviet 
Socialist Republic of Azerbaijan. The Avars are 
Sunnt Muslims of the Shafi rite. In 1955 their 
nunmibers were estimated at 240,000, of whom 
40,000 approximately were in the Belokani and 
Zakatall districts of Azerbaijan. 

The Avars are divided into two major groups— 
formerly federations of tribes (bo), which are sub- 
divided into clans (A°tbti*): the Maarulal group (from 
maar “mountain” in Avar, in Russian tawlinsti from 
the Kumik taw: mountain) to the North of the 
plateau of Khinzik, and the Bagaulal (in Avar: 
rough men), composed of the southern clans. The 
Avars claim to have been converted to Islam by 
the Arabs. According to a legendary tradition, 
Islam is said to-have been introduced to Khinzak 
by the Amir Abi Muslim, and his tomb and sword 
are still shown there. In point of fact, this 
tradition confuses Amir Abi Muslim, who never 
went to Daghistan, and the Shaykh Aba Maslama, 
who is reputed to have lived there in the 5th/rrth 
century. In point of fact, when the Arabs arrived in 
Daghistan, Christianity and even Judaism had 


already taken root in the Avar country and Islam 
only penetrated very slowly, since Christianity in 
the Georgian rite survived at Kakhib until the 
roth/16th century. However, in the 5th/rrth 
century, the Tanush aul, capital of the Avar prin- 
cipality of the Nutsal, originally a vassal of the 
Kazi-Kimtk (see Lak), was already a Muslim 
stronghold and one of the principal centres of Arab 
culture of Upper Daghistan. The islamisation of 
the country was completed during the brief. period 
of Ottoman domination (965-1015/1558-1606), that 
is to say at the time of the formation of the Avar 
Khanate, whose rulers claimed (legendary) descent 
from the Arab governors of Khinzak. 

In the x1th-12th/r7th-18th centuties, the Avar 
Khanate dominated Upper Daghistan culturally 
and politically, especially with Ummu-Khan Avar 
(died 1634), who codified the Avar/‘ddat, and his 
successors who received tribute fromm the King of 
Georgia and from the Khans of Shirwan, Shekki 
and Darband. However, the lords of Khiinzak were 
never able to completely unite aristan, which 
remains divided amongst a mulfitude of clans, 
some grouped in free federations (bo) and others 
tributary to the Khanate. 

In 1727 the Avar Khanate accepted the Russian 
protectorate for the first time, but soon rejected it. 
It was again imposed for a second time on ‘Umar 
Khan in 1802, then once more in 1803 on his son 
and successor Sultan Ahmad Khan. 

In 1821, after the revolt of Sultan Ahmad Khan, 
Avaristan was occupied by Russian forces which, 
without assuming power directly, were content to 
provide the ruler with military advisers. From that 
time, the plateau of Khiinzak served the Russians as 
a springboard for the conquest of Upper Daghistan. 
At the beginning of the rgth century, the Avar 
country became the field of activity of the initiates 
of the Nakshbandiyya order, who in 1830 instigated 
a popular movement there directed both against the 
Khanate, which was in alliance with the Russians, 
and against the ‘infidels’. The Khanate was over- 
thrown in 1834 by the Imam Hamza Beg (g.v.] and 
the Russians were shortly afterwards expelled from 
Avaristan. The surrender of the Imam Shamil (g.v.] 
on 25 August 1859 put an end to the imamate; the 
Russians re-established the Avar Kh4nate, placing 
Ibrahim Khan of Mehtulin at its head. However, 
on 22 February 1863, Ibrahim Khan was arrested 
and sent into exile; on 2 April 1864, the Khanate 
was finally suppressed and its territory annexed 
to the Avar okrug administered directly by the 
Russian authorities. : 

After the October Revolution, the Avar territcry 
became part of the autonomous Soviet Socialist 
Republic of Daghistan, attached to the Russian 
Soviet Federative Sccialist republic (decree of the 
Supreme Soviet of January the z2oth 1921). 

The Avar language belongs to the North-Eastern 
branch (Daghistan!) of the Northern group of Ibero- 
Caucasian languages. Its sphere extends from the 
aul of Cirinot to Novo-Zakatali in Azerbaijan, 
170 km. further to the South; it is subdivided into 
numerous dialects (almost one to each clan) forming 
two main groups: the Northern (or Khiinzak) 
dialects and the Southern dialects (Antsukh, Cokh, 
Gidatli and Zakatali). The literary language was 
formed from the Bolmats (‘language of the army”), 
the vehicle of inter-tribal relations from the 16th 
century onwards. In the middle of the 17th century, 
Avar was endowed with an Arabic alphabet (com- 
pleted by numerous signs for the transcription of 
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Ibero-Caucasian phonemes), (called ‘‘Old ‘Adjam’’) 
which was finally perfected by Dibir, ka@di of 
Khinzak (1747-1827). Avar literature was born at 
the same period with Muhammad b. Misa of Kudatli 
(died 1708), who wrote in Arabic, and Dibir, kadt of 
Khinzak, who translated Kalila wa Dimna into 
Avar. At the beginning of the 19th century, it was 
enriched by a spate of religious and didactic works, 
then, in Shamil’s time, by satricial and lyrical works, 
the chief representative of which was the poet 
Mahmid of Betl-Kakhab rosso (1873-1919). This 
literature first of all found expression in Arabic and 
then in Avar. In 1920 the old alphabet was replaced 
by a simplified Arabic alphabet of 38 letters (called 
“New ‘Adjam”), for which in 1928 a new Latin 
alphabet was substituted and then in 1938 a Cyrillic 
alphabet. 

At the present time (1957), the Avars are numeri- 
cally the largest nationality in Daghistan (200,000 


for a total population of one million) and the most | 


advanced. They have a literature of their own, the 
most famous representative of which is Hamzat 
Tsadasa (1873-1951), Lenin Prize winner in 1950, an 
Avar language press and a well developed network 
of schools, where instruction is given in the national 
language up to the 5th class, and in Russian in the 
senior classes. 

The literary Avar language is used by the Arti 
{g.v.] and by the thirteen small, Andi [g.v.] and 
Dido [q.v.] nationalities which have no written 
language and are rapidly becoming absorbed into 
the Avar nationality; it also serves as a secondary 
language for certain other peoples of Upper Daghi- 
stan, who are subject to the cultural influence of the 
Avars (Dargin, Laks (9.v.]). Russian, however, 
continues to be the administrative language of 
Daghistan. The Avars of Azerbaijan are losing the 
use of their mother tongue, which is being replaced 
by Adhari Turkish. 

In the territory of Avaristan occupying the 
mountainous and little accessible region of Central 
Daghistan, the Awars remain essentially nomadic 
sheep breeders, and in the valleys horticulturists 
on a small scale (terraced orchards). Traditional 
crafts are very much developed: woven woollen 
goods, carpets, copper work (au/s of Yotsatl’ and 
Ciéali), work on leather, work in gold, artistic work 
on wood (auls of Untsukul and Batsada), wrought 
iron work (auls of Sogratl’, Golotl’, Kakhih). The 
industrialisation of the country, which was started 
about 1936, is still in the initial stages. 

Bibliography: Kozubskiy, Pamyatnaya knitka 

Daghestanskoy oblasti, Temir-Kthan-Shira 1895; 

idem, Sbornik Materyalov dlya opisaniya mest- 

nostey 4 plemen Kavkaza, Tiflis 1909, vol. 40; 

P. K. Uslar, Avarskiy Yasik, in Ethnografiya 

Kavkaza, V, Tiflis 1892; Z. A. Nikol’skaya, 

Avarsti, in Narodi Ddghestdna, Moscow 1955; 

idem, Istorideskie predposilki natsional’noy kon- 

solidatsii avartsev, in Sovetskaya Etnograjtya, no. 1, 

Moscow 1953; A. G. Peredel’skiy, Avarskiy Okrug, 

in Kavkaz, no. 6-7, 1904; Kh. M. Khashaev, 

Kodeks Ummu Khana avarskogo, Moscow 1948; 

Nazarevié, Avarskaya literatura i Gamzat Tsadasa 

Makhaé-Kala 1947; Bokarev, Kratkie Svedeniya 

o vazikakh Ddaghestana, Makhat-Kala, 1949; 

Meshéaninov and Serdiitenko, Yaziki Severnogo 

Kavkaza i Daghestana, Moscow 1949; A. Bennigsen 

and H. Carrére d’Encausse, Une république 

Sovidtique musulmane, le Ddghestan, Apergu 

démographique, in R.E.I. 1955. 

(H. CARRERE D’ENCAUSSE and A. BENNIGSEN). 


AWADH 


AVENPACE [see IBN BADJDJA1. 

AVENZOAR [see IBN zUHR]. 

AVERROES [see IBN RUSHD]. 

AVICENNA [see IBN SINA]. 

AVROMAN [see HAWRAMAN]. 

AWA (Avah, Aveh), the name of two towns in 
central Iran. 

1) A town of Awa, at present called Awadj, lies 
yom. (111 km.) S.-W. of Kazwin on the road to 
Hamad§an, ca. 35° 35’ N. lat. and 49°15’ E. long. 
(Greenw.). The town is reckoned in the cold zone 
(sardsiry) because of its altitude. In 1950 it had 
ca. 1800 Persian and Turkish speaking inhabitants. 

There are only short notices of the town in medieval 
geographers. Yakit, i, 387, mentions a savant called 
Awaki from there. The only old building in the 
vicinity is a caravanseray from the time of Shah 
“Abbas. 

2) Another town, also called Abehk, is now a 
village in the Dja‘farabad county of the Sawa 
district, ca. 183/,m. (30 km.) west of Kumm on the 
usually dry Gawmaha River, 34°45’ N. lat and 
50° 20’ E. long (Greenw.). The medieval geographers 
mention it together with Sawa. It was plundered 
by the Mongols but apparently regained importance, 
if this is the Awa where II-khanid coins were minted 
(see B. Spuler, Die Mongolen in Iran, Berlin 1955, 
129). 

The present village had 885 inhabitants in 1950, 
ardent Shi‘ites as in the past of the town. There are 
many ancient artificial mounds in the vicinity of 
Awa, and an old imdmzdda in the village. 

Bibliography: Le Strange, 196, 211; P. 

Schwartz, Iran im Mittelalter, 5, 549, 542; Hamd 

Allah Mustawfi, Nuzha, 60, 221 (only the second 

Awa); Razmara, Farhang-i Diughrafiyd-yi Ivan, 1, 

Tehran 1950, 26-7; P. Schwartz, Drei Ortslagen 

tn Nord-Iran, in Isl. 8, 1918, 18, (only the first 

Awa = Ud?). (R. N. Frye) 

AWADH (Ovpx), a tract of country comprising 
the Lucknow and Faydab4d divisions of the Indian 
State of Uttar Pradesh. It has an area of 24, 168 
square miles and a population of 15, 514, 950, of 


‘which 14, 156, 139 are to be found in the rural 


districts. (Census of India, 1951). From very early 
times Awadh, which forms part of the great alluvial 
plain of northern India, has been the peculiar home 
of Hindu civilisation. It corresponds roughly to the 
Middle Country, the Madhya-desha of the sacred 
Hindu writings, where dwelt the gods and heroes of 
the Epic Period whose deeds are recorded in the 
Mahabharata and the Ramayana. Here too arose a 
number of religious reactions against the sacerdo- 
talism and the social exclusiveness of Brahmanism. 

Apart from marauding expeditions, such as 
Mahmiid of Ghazna’s attack upon Manait and’ the 
doubtful exploits of Salar Mas‘id Ghazi recorded in 
the Mir-at-i Mas‘adi of ‘Abd al-Rahm4n Cishti, it 
was not until the last decade of the twelfth century, 
in the days of Kutb al-Din Aybak, that the Muslim 
invaders established themselves in Awadh and 
annexed it to the Dihli Sultanate. It formed a 
province of Muhammad b. Tughluk’s extensive 
empire, but towards the close of the fourteenth 
century was absorbed by the Sharki kingdom of 
Dijawnpir, of which it remained an integral part 
until reconquered by the Lodi sultans of Dihii In 
the reign of Akbar it was annexed to the Mughal 
empire. According to Abu ’1-Fadl it was divided into 
five sarkars and thirty-eight parganas. It extended 
from the Ganges on the south-west as far as the 
Gandak on the north-east; and from the river Sai in 
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the south to the Tarai of Nepal in the north. (A4?in-i 
Akbari, ii, 170-7. Jarrett, H.S., Bib. Ind., 1891). 
Local traditions in Awadh, however, conflict with 
the Muslim accounts and suggest that the Radjput 
chiefs maintained their authority practically intact 
throughout the Mughal period. (W. C. Benett, The 
Chie} Clans of the Roy Baretlly District, 1895). The 
weakness of the central government after the death 
of Awrangzib gave the nawabs of Awadh an opport- 
unity of asserting their independence, although 
nominally they still acknowledged the authority of 
the Mughal emperor. 

Sa‘adat Khan Burh4n al-Mulk, the founder of the 
Awadh dynasty, was descended from a respectable 
Sayyid family of Nishapir (Muntakhab al-Lubab of 
Khafi Khan, ii, 902). During his nawabship (1722-39) 
Benares, Ghazipir, Djawnpir and Cunar were 
annexed to his dominions. His successor, Safdar 
Djang (1739-54), was appointed waziy of the empire 
in 1748. He invited the Marathas to assist him 
against the Bangash Pathans of Farrukhabad who 
were supported by the Rohillas. The engagements 
entered into at that time formed the basis of later 
Maratha claims on Rohilkhand. Safdar Djang’s son 
and successor, the nawdb-wazir Shudja‘ al-Dawla 
(1754-75), came into conflict with the rising power 
of the English East India Company and was totally 
defeated at Baksar in 1764 This left Awadh at the 
disposal of the Company By the treaty of Allahabad 
(1765) Clive restored Awadh to Shudja‘ al-Dawla 
with the exception of Kora and Allahabad, which 
were handed over to the emperor for the upkeep 
of his dignity and expenses. This alliance with 
Shudja al-Dawla was purely defensive. It was the 
germ of all subsequent subsidiary alliances with 
Awadh because the extraordinary expenses of all 
troops supplied by the Company were to be defrayed 
by Shudja‘ al-Dawla. By these means Awadh was 
converted into a buffer state against Maratha 
encroachments. In the main this was a sound policy. 
Its chief weakness from a strategical point of view 
was the handing over of Kora and Allahabad to the 
Mughal emperor as the defence of Awadh necessitated 
the defence of these districts. The reinstatement of 
Shudja‘ al-Dawla was a wise move as the Company 
at that time were in no position to annex and 
administer Awadh. By the treaty of Benares (1773) 
Warren Hastings placed the Company’s relatioris 
with this important buffer state between Bengal and 
the Marathas on a firmer footing. In future its ruler 
had to defray all the expenses of the Company’s 
troops required for the defence of his country, 
namely 210,000 rupees a month. Because the 
emperor had deserted the Company and become a 
puppet in the hands of the Marathas, Kora and 
Allahabad were sold to the ruler of Awadh for 
fifty lakhs of rupees. (For these negotiations see 
The Benares Diary of Warren Hastings, ed. C. Collin 
Davies, Camden Miscellany, Royal Historical 
Society, vol. Ixxix, 1948). 

The accession of the incapable Asaf al-Dawla 
(1775-97) enabled the hostile majority on Warren 
Hastings’ council to alter his policy towards Awadh. 
By the treaty of Fayddbad (1775) the subsidy for 
the use of the Company’s troops was raised to 
260,000 rupees per mensem and the new nawab was 
forced to cede Raja Chait Singh’s zaminddri of 
Benares, Djawnpir and Ghazipir in full sovereignty 
to the Company. By the treaty of Cunar (1781) 
Hastings, who had regained control over his council, 
proposed to reform Asaf al-Dawla’s administration 
by reducing the number of English troops stationed 


in his territories. Unfortunately the weakness of the 
nawab’s government prevented this and Hastings 
was forced to retain both the permanent and temp- 
orary brigades. His share in the resumption of the 
djagirs and in the sequestration of the treasures of 
the bégums of Awadh, the mother and wife of Asaf 
al-Dawla, formed one of the charges against him on 
impeachment. Certain conclusions may be drawn 
from Hastings’ conduct of the Company’s relations 
with Awadh. His object was to prevent any develop- 
ment which would impair the efficiency of the 
buffer state and weaken the Company’s defences. 
He therefore contended that the Company had a 
right to dethrone a disloyal or unsuitable ruler. He 
also insisted on ministers favourable to the British 
connexion. The trouble he experienced in controlling 
the English Residents in Awadh, both Middleton and 
Bristow, illustrates the difficulty of formulating 
written instructions which were not liable to 
misinterpretation. Because of the close connexion 
between Awadh and Bengal a policy of non-inter- 
vention was impossible. Under the incapable Asaf 
al-Dawla Awadh could not have preserved its 
independence without the Company’s assistance. It 
certainly would not have been free from Maratha 
depredations. In the main Hastings’ policy was 
followed by Lord Cornwallis and Sir John Shore. 
Cornwallis reduced the Company’s demands on 
Awadh to fifty lakhs of rupees a year, but, on the 
accession of Sa‘adat ‘Ali Khan (1798-1814) Shore 
raised the subsidy to seventy-six lakhs, In 1801 
Lord Wellesley forced Sa‘adat ‘Ali Khan to cede 
Rohilkhand, Farrukhabad, Mainpuri, Etawah, Cawn- 
pore, Fatehgarh, Allahabad, Azimgarh, Basti, and 
Gorakhpur. This meant that Awadh ceased to be a 
buffer state, for, except where it was bounded by 
Nepal, it was entirely surrounded by British territory. 
Its weakness as a buffer state had been Wellesley’s 
excuse for these annexations, Sa‘adat ‘Ali Khan was 
succeeded by his eldest son, Ghazi al-Din Haydar, 
who was the first ruler of Awadh to assume the title 
of king. The remaining kings of Awadh were Nasir 
al-Din Haydar (1827-37),, Muhammad ‘Ali Shah 
(1837-42), Amdjad SAli Shah (1842-47) and Wadjid 
“Ali Shah (1847-56). 

It was a provisior of the treaty of 1801 that the 
ruler of Awadh should introduce into his country 
a system of administration conducive to the prospe- 
rity of his subjects and calculated to secure their 
lives and* property. In spite of repeated warnings 
nothing was done and misgovernment continued 
unchecked. On these grounds Awadh was annexed by 
Lord Dalhousie in 1856. Wadjid ‘Ali Shah received 
a pension and was allowed to reside at Calcutta 
where he died in 1887, his title expiring with him. 
The annexation of Awadh was one of the causes of 
the 1857 Mutiny. Some of the fiercest fighting during 
this uprising took place at Lucknow and Cawnpore. 

After its annexation Awadh was controlled by 
a Chief Commissioner, until, in 1877, both Agra and 
Awadh were placed under the same administrator, 
who was known as the Lieutenant-Governor of the 
North-Western Provinces and Chief Commissioner 
of Awadh. The title of Chief Commissioner was 
dropped on the formation of the United Provinces 
of Agra and Oudh in 1902. It was not, however, 
until 1921 that this administration was raised to the 
status of a Governor’s province. 

The first land revenue settlement after annexation 
was carried out with a lack of consideration for the 
great talukddri families of the province, who were 
ousted from the greater part of their estates. This 
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was reversed after the Mutiny when Lord Canning 
Teverted to a talukddari settlement and confirmed the 
rights of the talukdars by sanads. 

To-day in Awadh Muslims are to be found chiefly 
where they held sway in the past, their preference 
for urban life explaining their presence in the chief 
towns. The old talukdari system has been abolished 
and a new rural hierarchy of officials and village 
organisations has sprung up as a result of the Uttar 
Pradesh Village Panchayat Act of 1947. Villages or 
groups of villages with a population of 1,500 have 
been constituted into a gdonm sabkd with certain 
powers of local administration. Groups of gdon 
sabhds are controlled by panchdyat ‘addlats with 
judicial powers extending to civil, criminal and 
Tevenue cases. There are about 9,466 gdaon sabhds 
and 2,180 panchdyat ‘addlats in Awadh. 
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AWADHILA {see ‘AwpHILA}. 

AWAVIL. Plural of awwal “first”, technically 
used to denote various ideas such as the “primary 
data” of philosophical or physical phenomena; the 
“ancients” of either pre-Islamic or early Islamic 
times; and the “first inventors” of things (or 
the things invented or done first). 

In the last mentioned connotation, the term 
characterises a minor branch of Muslim 
literature with affinities to adab, historical, and 
theological literature. Among the Muslims them- 
selves, only the 1oth/17th-century Hadjdji Khalifa 
(Fligel), i, 490; Istanbul 1941-3, col. 1996, defines 
the awa>il as a separate ‘‘science’’ relating to history 
and adab. 

Curiosity about the origin of things was deeply 
rooted in the historical consciousness of the ancient 
Semites and reached the Arabs through such literary 
media as the Bible. The Hellenistic world possessed 
a literature on the first inventors (Pert Heurématén, 
cf., most recently, A. Kleingiinther, Prétos Heuretés, 


a 


in Phtlologus, Supplementband XXVI, i, 1934), the 
history of science, such as the origins of medicine, 
became known in Islam directly through translation 
(cf. Ishak b. Hunayn, Ta°rikh al-Atibba’, in Oriens, 
1954, 55-80, whose source was Ps.-Galen’s Commen- 
tary on the Hippocratic Oath, or, more generally, the 
ample material preserved in the introduction of Abia 
Sulaym4n al-Sidjistani’s Siwan al-Hikma). For the 
Muslims, the knowledge of the “‘firsts’’ connected 
with the history of Muhammad and the beginnings 
of Islam was a matter of far-reaching legal and 
practical importance in many respects, and already 
the earliest known literature on the biography of Mu- 
hammad pays attention to it. Muslim customs, such 
as clipping the moustache, using the toothpick, etc., 
were justified by ascribing their first use to the great 
religious leaders of the past, in this case Abraham 
(cf. al-Tha‘alib!l, Lafas/ al-Ma‘arif (De Jong), 6). 
With the growing historical interest of the Muslims 
not only in political history but also in the history 
of civilisation and science (cf., especially, the intro- 
ductory remarks to each chapter of the Fihrist, on 
the origin of the science treated in that particular 
chapter), the question: Who was first ?, was soon 
asked in connexion with every conceivable subject 
and always answered, though often in a rather 
fanciful manner. Nevertheless, the awas! works are 
brilliant expressions of the cultural outlook and 
historical sense of their authors, and they are full of 
valuable material and interesting insights. The wide 
intellectual appeal of the subject shows itself in the 
fact that since the beginning of our era, the Chinese 
also had a literature on the origins (cf. J. Needham, 
Science and Civilization in China I, 51 ff., Cambridge 
1954) and again in late medieval Europe, successful 
works on the first inventors were produced, such as 
the alphabetically arranged chapter on the inventors 
from De viris illustribus by the fourteenth-century 
Guglielmo da Pastrengo (published in Venice 1547, 
under the title of De originibus rerum fols. 78a-89a) 
and the famous, widely read De originibus rerum, 
by Polydore Vergil which first appeared in 1499. 

Our oldest known representative of the Muslim 
awé*sl literature dates from the beginning of the 
3rd/gth century. The large Musannaf of Abi Bakr 
b. Abi Shayba (d. 235/849; Brockelmann, S I, 215) 
is said to contain, at (or rather, near) the end, a 
section on awdtl, which was used as a source in 
al-Shibli, Mahdsin al-Wasa@1l ila Ma‘rifat al-Aw@il, 
It appears to deal with the awd*sl of early Islam 
and the origins of Muslim history and customs. The 
end of the section is preserved in MS Berlin 9409; 
the large sets of the Musanna/ could not be consulted. 

At the same period, works entitled Kitab al- 
Aw@il were composed by Hisham b. al-Kalbi 
(Yakut, Irshad, vii, 252); al-Mada’ini (Fikrist, 104); 
al-Hasan b. Mahbib (Fikrist 221), whose list of 
works is duplicated in Yakit, Irshad, ii, 32, under 
the name of Ahmad al-RakkI; and a certain Sa‘id 
b. Sa‘diin al-‘Attar (Fthvist 171) of unknown date. 
Since none of these works is preserved or quoted 
in the later awa7il literature, it remains extremely 
doubtful whether they dealt with aw4?il in the sense 
discussed here (or, at any rate, contained some 
awa il material). According to the description given 
in Fihrist 133, the Kitab al-Awa@ il by the 4th/roth- 
century al-Marzubani appears to have dealt not 
with first inventors but with the history of the 
ancient Persians and the Mu‘tazila. 

Late in the 3rd/gth century, Ibn Kutayba, 
Ma‘arif (Wiistenfeld), 273-7, devoted to the awa1l 
a chapter in a historical context (cf. also the later 
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al-Tha‘alibt, op. cit., 3-17). In an adab context, a 
chapter on awa %l appears in the early 4th/1oth 
century in al-BayhakI, Mahdsin (Schwally), 392-6. 
Theological await works were written at about that 
time by Abd ‘Ariba [q.v.] and al-Tabar4ni (d. 360/ 
971; Brockelmann, SI, 279). 

Adab literature provided its first monograph 
treatment of the subject in the Ke#ab al-Awdail of 
Aba Hilal al-‘Askari (d. 395/1005), who claims to 
have had no predecessors. He restricts himself to 
material derived from Arab and Muslim history, 
with the inclusion of some Persian and biblical 
references, and ignores ‘Greek’ cultural and scientific 
data. He succeeds in clearly underscoring the view 
of Muslim historians that every important and good 
invention dates back to the pre-Islamic and early 
Islamic period while subsequent ages as a rule 
produced insignificant and undesirable inventions. 
Al-‘Askart’s book remained a much quoted standard 
work which served as a basis for later efforts, such as 
the awa?il works of the 8th/r4th century al-‘Ataikt 
and al-Suyiti (cf. Brockelmann, I, 132; S I, 193 f.). 

There appears to have been a gap of about two 
centuries in the awd1l literature. From the early 
7th/13th century, we then have the Gkayat al-Wasd@il 
tla Ma‘tifat al-Awa sl by al-Mawsill (cf. Brockelmann, 
SI, 597f.; H. Ritter, in Oriens, 1950, 80f.). A 
historical handbook based on the awa’! scheme is the 
above-mentioned Mahdésin by the 8th/14th century 
Shibli (cf. Brockelmann, II, 90f.; S II, 82; F. 
Rosenthal, A History of Muslim Historiography, 
129, fn. 1), a highly informative work. Al-Shibl!’s 
literary effort appears to have been continued by the 
poet Ibn Khatib Darayya (cf. Brockelmann, II, 17; 
S II, 7; Hadjdjt Khalifa (Fliigel), i, 490). On the 
other hand, the theological inclination of some 
gth/15th-century scholars finds expression in their 
awa1l works, which might have followed the lead of 
Ibn Hadjar’s Ikémat al-Dala@il ‘ala Ma‘rifat al- 
Awa%l (which has not yet been recovered, cf. 
Hadjdj1 Khalifa, toc. ci#.). Abii Bakr b. Zayd al- 
Dijira (form uncertain, d. in 883/1478, cf. al- 
Sakhawl, Daw?, xi, 32 f.) thus arranged his K#ab 
al-Awa1l (Ms. Berlin 9368) more or less according 
to the chapters of the science of traditions, and the 
same was done by al-Suyiti, in his instructive 
Wasasl ila Ma‘rifat al-Awa?il which was based to 
some degree upon al-‘Askari. In turn, al-Suyiti’s 
work was used by ‘AII Dede al-Bosnawi (d. 1007/1598, 
ef,: Brockelmann, II, 562 f.; S II, 635) who, as was 
the custom among certain later authors, also included 
the “last things (awékhir)” that happened (cf., in 
this connexion al-Sakhawi, /‘laén, Damascus 1349/ 
1930-1, 13; F. Rosenthal, op. cit., 214 £. For a further 
user of al-Suyiti, cf. G. Vajda, in RSO, 1950, 3). 
Another great historian of that time, Ibn Tdalin 
(ad. 953/1546), wrote ‘Unwan al-Ras@1l fi Ma‘rifat 
al-Awa@ il (Ms. Cairo, Taymir, Ta?rvikk 1467; cf. Ibn 
Talin, al-Fulk al-Maskhin, Damascus 1348/1929-30). 

The subject was also versified in a work entitled 
Was@il al-S@il ila Ma‘rifat al-Aw@ il (cf. Hadjdji 
Khalifa (Fligel), vi, 435) which appears to have 
bekn preserved in MS. Cairo, Madjami 474, fols. 
28b-36b. In the Cairo manuscript, the author is 
called Shams al-Din Muhammad b. Muh. b. Muh. b. 
(Abi) ’1-Lutf, apparently either the father or the 
son, who died in 971/1564 and 993/1585, respectively 
(cf. Ibn al-*Im4d, Skadharat; Brockelmann, II, 367; 
S II, 394). The active literary interest in the subject 
continued into modern times (cf. M. al-Tihrani, ai- 
Dhari‘a tla Tasdanif al-Shia, ii, 481). 
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SAWALIK [see ‘awrakt]. 

‘AWAMIR, At- (sg. ‘Amiri), a tribe of Bedouins 
and villagers in Southern and Eastern Arabia. 
The tribe is split into three main groups living in 
the following areas: (1) al-Kaff between the southern 
edge of al-Rub‘ al-Khali and Wadi Hadramawt, 
(2) southern al-Zafra between Katar and al-Buraymf, 
and (3) ‘Umd4n. The groups are completely separate 
and have little intercourse with each other, though 
they recognize their common kinship, and the two 
main divisions of the tribe, Al Badr and Al Lazz, 
exist in all three groups. The southern group, whose 
range abuts on that of al-Say‘ar at the well of Tarats 
in the west and on that of al-Mandhil at the well of 
Thamid in the east, is mainly nomadic, though its 
members are not accustomed to pasturing their 
herds in the sands of al-Rub‘ al-Khall, as is done 
by most of the Bedouin tribes in this region. The 
chief (tamima) of this group is Ibn al-Taba4z4 of 
Al Badr. Like most of the Arabs in this part of 
Arabia, the southern ‘Awamir are Shafi‘is. The 
central group consists entirely of nomads, who are 
among the hardiest sand-dwellers of eastern al- 
Rub‘ al-Khall, moving about so much that they 
have no claim to a range of their own. The shaikhly 
clan headed by Ibn al-Rakk4d of Al Badr is said 
to have had an origin outside the tribe. Some of 
these ‘Awamir are Hanballs, the rest Shafi‘is. The 
eastern group is found almost entirely in villages 
in the area between WAdi Halfin and WAdi ‘Andam 
south of the Sama4?il pass through the mountains of 
al-Hadjar, with some offshoots in al-Batina, al- 
Zahira, and the vicinity of Muscat. There are two 
principal chiefs in this group, Ibn Khamis of Al 
Badr in Kal‘at al-‘Awamir and Ibn Sulayman of 
Al Lazz in al-Humayda. As Ibadis the eastern 
‘Awamir recognise the Ibadi Imam of ‘Um4n and 
the temporal authority of his lieutenant in al- 
Sharkiyya, Salih b. ‘Isa al-Harithl. These ‘Awdmir 
have a tradition of having emigrated long ago from 
Nadjd, and their war-cry of Ya awldd ‘Amir 6. 
Sa‘sa‘a indicates their claim to a descent from the 
famous tribe of ancient times (see ‘AMIR B. Sa‘sa‘a). 
Certain smaller elements in Eastern Arabia such as 
Al Silm and Bayt Kay‘al tend to associate themselves 
with the ‘Aw4mir; in some cases this may be due 
to the attraction of a glorious name. 
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‘AWANA 8. AL-HAKAM a.-KALBI, Arabic 
historian, d. 147/764 or 153/770. His genealogy 
and descent are disputed. His father’s name is 
given as al-Hakam b. ‘Awana b. ‘Iyad b. Wizr 
(Yakit, vi, 93; cf. Djamhara (Lévi-Provengal), 
428, and Fihrist 134); Aba ‘Ubayda, however, 
asserted that al-Hakam’s father was a slave tailor 
(Yakut, ¢btd., citing verses by Dhu ’l-Rumma, for 
which cf. Ibn Sallam, Tabakat al-Shu‘arad? (M. 
Shakir), 482, and Aghdni, xvi, 121). Al-Hakam was 
the lieutenant of Asad al-Kasri in Khurasan in 109/ 
927 (Jabari, ii, 1501; Baladhuri, Futék, 428) and 
later governor of Sind, where he founded al-Mahfiza 
and al-Mansira (Baladhuri, 444). According to Ibn 
al-Nadim, ‘Aw4na was a blind Kifan narrator and 
scholar in poetry and genealogy, and compiled two 
historical works, on the life of Mu‘awiya and the 
Umayyads. The latter are known only from citations 
in later works; al-Tabari quote, ‘Awana in 51 pas- 
sages, all of which (except for one passage relating 
to ‘Umar and another to the battle of «the Camel») 
relate to events from Mu‘awiya to ‘Abd al-Malik; 
al-Baladhuri cites him frequently for the same 
events, and in Fut&h adds further citations relating 
to the conquest of al-‘Irak, also to the conquest of 
Tabaristan under Sulayman. He is thus one of the 
chief authorities for the earlier Umayyad period. 
He seldom cites his own sources, but shows some 
care in fixing the dates of events; his style is clear 
and lucid, and his narratives are often detailed. He 
is also interested in poetry and literary events (for 
which he is often cited in the Agkdni and in other 
literary works), as well as in social life and admini- 
stration. Although he is charged with partiality 
towards the ‘Uthm4dniyya and the Umayyads 
(Yakit, vi, 94), the quotations from his works show 
little evidence of prejudice, whether for the Umay- 
yads, or for Kifa, or for Kalb, They are transmitted 
chiefly through Hisham b. al-Kalbi, al-Mada?ini, 
and al-Haytham b. ‘Adi, but occasionally also by 
other scholars; he is not, however, as is asserted by 
one of Yakit’s authorities, the source of most of 
al-Madaini’s information. 
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AWAR [see avars]. : 

‘AWARID. A term used under the Ottoman régime 
down to the second quarter of the nineteenth century 
to denote contributions of various types exacted by 
the central government in the sultan’s name, and 
hence often referred to as Sawarid-i diwadniyye. The 
Ottoman fief-system dispensed the central govern- 
ment from the collection of revenues tor the payment 
of the feudal militia and many officers and officials, 
while the institution of wak/ likewise relieved it of 
responsibility for the initiation and upkeep of public 
works of all kinds. But both deprived it of vast 
revenues, and those that remained to it, whose 
collection was sanctioned by the skari‘a, often 
proved insufficient for its needs. At first only 
in emergencies, but later annually, therefore, it 
resorted to the exaction, by the sultan’s ‘urfi, or 
customary, authority, of money payments, of 
unpaid services, or of contributions in kind, either 


from the generality of tax-payers, or from those of 
particular areas; and it was to these demands that 
the term ‘awdarid was applied, apparently because 
the total exacted varied according to the govern- 
ment’s need and was hence regarded as ‘arid, 
“accidental’’. 

‘Awarid were imposed, not directly on individuals, 
but on what were called ‘awdarid-khanes, which, 
however, were not actual ‘households’, but rather 
“contribution units’, so that a whole village or 
quarter of a town, for instance, might constitute 
no more than a fraction of one of them. Care was 
taken, when ‘awarid were first imposed, or at least 
when their imposition was regularised, to ensure a 
just apportionment of the burden amongst all con- 
tributors according to their resources, and if for 
any reason those resources were impaired as time 
went by, the government’s demands were adjusted 
accordingly. 

It seems to be uncertain whether ‘awdrid were 
originally money payments on the one hand, or 
contributions in kind or by way of service on the 
other. Eventually, in any case, units that rendered 
services, or furnished supplies, were exempt from 
payments in cash (‘awarid akéesi). As regards these 
latter, when in any emergency it was decided how 
much mony was needed, the total was apportioned 
amongst all the ‘awdrid-khdnes concerned and the 
provincial kddis were instructed to collect a similar 
sum from each. As for persons rendering services to 
the state on the ‘awdarid principle, typical of these 
were the kiirekdis (oarsmen supplementing the war 
captives and criminals likewise employed in the 
imperial galleys), each of whom was supported 
during his term of service by contributions from the 
other members of his ‘awdarid-khane. Among supplies 
furnished as ‘awdarid were barley, straw and other 
provisions, together with carts and animals to 
transport them, for troops on campaign; timber, 
pitch, sailcloth, etc. for the admiralty; foodstuffs 
for the imperial kitchens; and cloth for the uniforms 
of the Janissaries. 

Units that normally performed services or furnished 
supplies might be obliged, if they were unable, or 
were not required, to do so for any reason, to make 
cash payments to the treasury instead. The term 
applied to such payments was bedel (plural bedelat) 
(see BADAL); they became more and more usual from 
early in the seventeenth century, by which date the 
exaction of ‘awdéri@ was no longer occasional; and 
that these bedelat were’ distinguished from the 
‘awarid akéest proper may indicate that ‘awarid had 
been in origin cash exactions, from which units 
performing services or furnishing supplies were 
exempted by way of recompense, and that this 
exemption endowed those units with as it were 
an odjak status, which they preserved by paying 
bedelat instead of reverting to the payment of 
Sawarid aktesi. 

During the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
many fresh ‘wr/t contributions were exacted from 
tax-payers under a large variety of names; and since 
little care was by that time taken to ensure that 
the tax-payers could meet the demands made upon 
them, many found it hard to do so. It therefore 
became a practice among the charitable, when 
founding wak/s, to devote all or part of the revenues 
so engaged to the assistance »f such needy contri- 
butors; and the term ‘awérid <ak/i was used of such 
foundations. In course of time, however, the original 
object of such wak/s would often be forgotten; and 
then the revenues in question would be devoted to 
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other reeds of the village, or the quarter of the 
town, concerned. 
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. at-‘AWASIM, name of a part of the frontier 
zone which extended between the Byzantine Empire 
and the Empire of the Caliphs in the North and 
North-East of Syria. The forward strongholds of 


this zone are called al-Thughiér [g.v.] or frontier. 


‘strongholds properly so called, whilst those which 
were situated further to the rear, are called al- 
‘Awdsim, literally ‘“‘the protectresses” (sing. al- 
“asima). 

Following their quick successes in Syria and 
Mesopotamia, the Arabs for a while made no attempt 
to extend their conquests and confined themselves 
to making raids into Byzantine territory, on the 
further side of the Amanus (al-Lukam, [g.v.]) and 
the Taurus, In the time of ‘Umar and ‘Uthman, the 
Muslim frontier strongholds were those which were 
later to be called al-‘Awdsim, situated between 
Antioch and Manbidj, whilst those which were more 
precisely to bear the name al-fhughir were in a kind 
of no man’s land, in the vast region extending to the 
North of Antioch and Aleppo, up to Tarsus and the 
Taurus, where the towns had been purposely depo- 
pulated by Heraclius when he withdrew from Syria, 
and where the Byzantines only left guard-posts 
(masalih) held by local irregular troops, the Mar- 
daites; they are perhaps to be identified with the 
Djaradjima[g.v.] who were sometimes on the Byzan- 
tine side and sometimes on the side of the Arabs, 
whom they also provided with masdalth and spies. 
This region, periodically ravaged by Muslim in- 
cursions, was designated by the Arabs by the name 
al-dawahi, the outside countries, the exterior zone, 
or dawahi al-Ram (al-Tabari, ii, 1317; cf. Ibn al- 
-Athir under 98), an expression still in use in 
‘Abbasid times by the poets Aba Tammam and 
Buhturil. The Umayyads began to acquire a footing 
in this zone on the further side of Antioch and to 
occupy the main strategical points situated where 
reads intersected or at the entrance to the moun- 
tain. passes. According to Theophanes (ed. Bonn, 
555-6, A. M. 6178), the withdrawal of the Mar- 
daftes, as a result of the treaty of Justinian II 
with ‘Abd al-Malik, left this whole region un- 
defended, and was subsequently disastrous for the 
Byzantine Empire. 

The whole of this frontier zone in the beginning 
was dependent on the djund of Hims. But from the 
time of Yazid b. Mu‘awiya, it was detached and made 
into a special djund, that of Kinnasrin. In 170/786, 
Hiarin al-Rashid, with a view to ensuring the 
defence of the frontier region exposed to Byzantine 
attacks, rather than with any offensive objective, 
(for he also organised the advanced zone for defence), 
detached from the djund of Kinnasrin a certain 
number of strongholds, Manbidj, Dulik, Ra‘ban, 
Kfirus, Antioch, Tizin, which he called al-‘awdsim, 
because the Muslims protected themselves by them 
and because they afforded them protection and 
defended them when they returned from their 


expeditions and left the frontier (thaghr) (al- 
Baladhuri). Another definition is provided by Ibn 
Shaddad: “because the inhabitants of the frontier 
strongholds (ahi al-thughur) protected themselves by 
them when a danger threatened them from the 
enemy’’, and al- Kalkashandi gives another: “because 
they protected from the enemy the Muslim territory 
which was behind them (dénakda), for they bordered 
upon the country of the Infidels”. The same author 
thinks that the expressions al-thughur and al-‘awdasim 
are different names applied to the same thing, 
which is certainly not correct, for they are both 
quite distinct and must have been so at an early 
period. But as, at the time of the creation of this 
province, which from 173 had the ‘Abbasid ‘Abd 
al-Malik b. Salih as governor with residence at 
Manbidj, the advanced strongholds were included in 
it, both expressions must have been used inter- 
changeably (see al-Fabari, iii, 604: Hariin al-Rashid 
separated all the frontier strongholds of the Djazira 
and Kinnasrin, made them into a single territory and 
called them al-‘awdsim). 

‘Awdasim and thughtér are often united under a 
single command, at times with the djund of Kin- 
nasrin. At other times the thughiér form a separate 
province. The geographers do not agree on the 
number of localities which form part of the ‘Awdsim: 
Ibn Khurradadhbih also includes al-Djama, Bika, 
Balis and Rusafat Hishadm; Ibn Hawkal: Balis, 
Sandja, Samosate (Sumaysat), Djisr Manbidj. Ibn 
Shaddad also names Baghras, Darbasak, Artah, 
Kaysum, Tall Kabbasin. Yakift includes other 
localities. In the roth century, the capital of the 
SAwasim was Antioch. 

The region of the ‘Awdsim, like that of the 
thughir, was the scene of bloody wars between 
Byzantium and the Arabs; it was reconquered by 
Nicephorus Phocas, who obliged the emirate of 
Aleppo to cede him the whole western and northern 
part of the region. Thenceforth, the word al-‘awdsim 
is simply a geographical expression, which continues. 
to be used in the period of the Crusades and the 
Mamluks by the Arab geographers. 

We have only sparse information on the economic 
situation of this region, which seems to have been 
fairly prosperous in ‘Abbasid times. The sum of the 
taxation of the djund of Kinnasrin and the ‘awdsim 
together was 400,000 dinars according to Ibn 
Khurradadhbih, and 360,000 according to Kudama. 
The population was very mixed. It included, besides 
indigenous elements (Christians of the towns and 
settlements, Djaradjima of the Amanus) several 
elements which had emigrated or been transported 
thither: Arab tribes, especially Kaysites, who had 
established themsclves there, the Kilab extending 
up to Dulik, foreign elements coming from India via 
Mesopotamia, such as the Say4bidja [q.v.], brought 
to the region of Antioch by Mu‘awiya, and the Zott 
[g.v.], also transported to the same region by 
Mu‘awiya, then by al-Walid b. ‘Abd al-Malik. It is 
known that one of the reasons why the Zott were 
settled in this country (as in Cilicia by Yazid II 
and by al-Mu‘tasim), is that this tribe practised the 
breeding of water buffaloes, and the presence of 
buffaloes cleared marshy territories, such as those of 
the ‘Amk {¢.v.] of Antioch, or of Cilicia, of the lions 
which infested them (see al-Baladhuri, 162, 376; 
Wellhausen, Das Arabische Reich, 415; M. Hartmann, 
Das Liwa Haleb. 71). 

Bibliography: Baladhuri, Futith, 132, 144 ff., 

159 ff. (Djaradjima) ; Istakhri, 56, 62; Ibn Hawkal, 

108, 119; Mukaddasi, 189; Ibn al-Fakih, iii, 
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120; Ibn Khurradadhbih, 75; Kud4ama, 246; Ibn 

Rusta, 107; Yabari, i 2396, iii 604, 775, 1352, 

1697, 2187; Abu ’I-Fida’, Takwim, 233; Dimashki, 

ed. Mehren, 192, 214; Ibn Shaddad, al-A ‘lak al- 

Khatira, ed. Ch. Ledit, in al-Maskrik, xxx° (1935), 

179-223; Ibn al-Shibna, al-Durr al-Muntakhab, 

Beirut 19¢9, 9, 11, 158, 190, 201, 221, etc. (see 

Index); Yakit, i 136, 928, iii 240, 741 and passim 

(see Index); Kalkashandi, Subh al-A‘sha, iv, 91, 

130 ff., 228; G. Le Strange, Palestine under the 

Muslims, 25-7, 36, 39, 42, 45-7; Sachau, in S#és.- 

Ber. der Berl. Akad., 1892, 319, 325, 327; Well- 

hausen, Die Kampfe der Araber mt den Romdern 

tn der Zeit der Umaigiden, in Nachr. der Gtitinger 

Ges. der Wiss., 1901, 41§, 429-31; Gaudefroy- 

Demombynes, La Syrie a V’époque des Mamelouks, 

9-10, 31, 95, 217; Honigmann, Die Ostgrense des 

bys. Reiches, 39-41; M. Canard, Histoire de la 

dynastic des Hamdanides, i, 224 ff. 
(M. Canarp) 

‘AWAZIM, at- (sg. ‘Azimi), a Bedouin tribe in 
North-eastern Arabia of reputedly ignoble origin, 
in that its descent is not regarded by other tribes as 
pure (asil). Although Arabs of pure stock do not 
antermarry with the ‘Awazim, the tribe has earned 
their esteem for its desert lore and courage in battle, 
having been one of the most loyal and effective 
supporters of ‘Abd al-‘Aziz Al Sa‘id during his 
conflicts with other tribes in Eastern Arabia in 
1333-48/1915-29. During this period the ‘Aw4zim 
broke away from their relationship as clients of the 
powerful tribe of the ‘Udjm4n. The ‘Aw4zim range 
through the northern part of the Eastern Province 
of Saudi Arabia, mainly in the areas of al-Sida and 
al-Rada?if, and along the coast of Kuwayt and in 
the Neutral Zone between the two countries. Although 
the Ruler of Kuwayt has a number of ‘Awazim as 
personal retainers, the tribe is officially recognised 
as subject to the authority of Saudi Arabia. Its 
members are preponderantly MAlikis. It has Aédjras 
at Thadj, al-Hinnab, and ‘Utayyik. The chief of the 
tribe (1957) is “Id ibn Djami‘. 

Bibliography: H. Dickson, The Arab of the 
desert?, London 1950; Fuad Hamza, Kalb Diazirat 
al-‘Arab, Cairo 1352; M. v. Oppenheim, W. Caskel, 
Die Beduinen, iii, Wiesbaden 1952. 

(W. E. Muiican) 

AWDAGHOST (or Awdaghosht) African town, 
now no longer extant. According to al-Bakri, it was 
situated between the country of the Blacks and 
Sidjilmassa, at about 51 days’ march from this 
oasis and 15 from Ghana. Barth thinks that it must 
have been situated between long. 10°-11° W. and 
lat. 18°-19° N., not far from Ksar and Barka, that 
is to say to the South-West of the post of Tidjikja 
in French Mauritania. 

Little is known about this town, which seems to 
have been at the outset a trading colony established 
by the Zenaga (Sanhadja) on the Northern border of 
the Kingdom of Ghana. At the end of the 4th/roth 
century, after the Zenaga had conquered a large 
part of the Kingdom of Ghana, Awdaghost became 
the capital of a powerful state. As its sovereign, from 
350-60/961-71, it had a Sanhadji, who numbered 
more than thirty black kings among his vassals and 
whose empire measured sixty days’ march in length 
and breadth. In the following century, Awdaghost 
was attacked by Ibn Y4sin, the founder of the 
Almoravid dynasty. The town was taken by assault, 
pillaged and its inhabitants massacred (446/1054-5). 
From that time onwards, the power of the Zenaga 
progressively declined; their kingdom was invaded 


by the Siisi, at the beginning of the 7th/13th 
century; they had to abandon it, or were reduced 
to the réle of tributaries. : 

In al-Bakri’s time (5th/11th century), Awdaghost 
was still a flourishing city. The pcpulation, quite 
considerable in numbers, was composed of Arabs 
from the Maghrib and Ifrikiya, Berbers (Berkadjenna, 
Lawata, Zanata, Nafiisa and especially Nafzdiwa) 
and doubtless also Blacks. The town, surrounded by 
a suburb of gardens and palm groves, contained 
Mosques and schools, sumptuous public buildings, 
elegant houses and busy markets. An important 
trade flourished there in cereals and fruits fromi the 
Muslim lands, ambergris brought from the Atlantic 
coast, worked copper and gold thread; gold dust 
served as money. Signs of decadence were already 
visible in the time of al-Idrisi (6th/1zth century).. 
The population was very scanty, trade exiguous, 
and the inhabitants maintained themselves almost 
exclusively by camel breeding. Doubtless, Aw- 
daghost’s disappearance coincided with the ultimate 
destruction of the power of the Zanata. 

Bibliography: Bakri, Description de l’ Afrique 
septentrionale, trans. de Slane, 349 and passim; 
Idrisi, ed. trans. Dozy and De Goeje, 34; Barth, 
Reisen, iv, appendix ix, 602-4 (according to the 
Tarikh al-Sidan by Sa‘di); P. Laforgue, Notes 
sur Aoudaghost, in Bull. Soc. Géog. Oran, 1943; 
R. Mauny, Les ruines de Tegdaost et la question 
@ Aoudaghost, in Notes Africaines (IFA N), Oct. 1950. 

(G. Yvmr) 

‘AWDHALLT, (pl. SAwAputL, coll. ‘Awdhilla; cf. 
al-‘Awd (with @ for dk) in al-Hamdani, passim), 
dynastic title of (a) tribe, (b) district (ca. 2,000 
sq.km., 10,000 inhabitants) in the Western Aden 
Protectorate. It lies between the Lower Yafi (W), 
Fadli (S) and ‘Awlaki (E) territories. In the N, be- 
yond the ‘status quo line” of 1934, are the districts 
Dahir (Dahr) (< Zahir, cf. al-Hamdani) and Rassa¢ 
(capitals: Bayda? vis. Meswara). Part of Dahir 
(with ‘Aryab as its centre) and Dathina (with 
Kulayta) have been incorporated into the ‘Awdhilla- 
district. Its N part is dominated by the mighty 
mountain al-Kawr (Kér), serving as a_ barrier 
between Sarw Himyar and Sarw Madhidj : (al- 
Hamdani 80, tr. Forrer 102: Kir, with erroneous 
vocalisation) ; it is ca. 2,000 m. high. On the terraced 
hill-slopes and in the fertile plateaus round Mukayras 
and Lédar (N respectively S of al-Kawr) fruit and 
vegetables are grown for export. Honey is an essential 
product of the country, the climate of which is near 
tropical. The Sultan belongs to the ‘Awasidj, a 
branch of the old Haytham tribe, hence the dynastic 
name Ibn al-‘Awsadji. His residence is at Ldar (also 
called al-Ghudr). After family feuds at the turn 
of the century (Landberg, Dattna, 1624) the political 
situation was stabilised; a treaty with the British 
was made in 1912 by S4lih b. Husayn Djibil. The 
population mostly consists of free tribes, who only 
obey the Sultan in case of war. In the border coun- 
tries (especially Dathina) the local skaykhs are 
almost independent. There is a skari‘a-court at 
Zara, two self-supporting schools and two dispensaries 
in the district. At Lédar and Mukayras are landing- 
grounds for aircraft. 

Bibliography: H. von Maltzan, Reise nach 
Stidarabten, Braunschweig 1873, 275-282 (with 
map); A. Sprenger, Die alte Geographie Arabiens 
1875, 206, 269; C. Landberg, Arabica, iv, 54; idem, 
Etudes, ii, passim (especially indices 1807, 1828, 
1834); Wyman Bury, The land of Uz, 1911, 109 f., 
137 ff. (with map); Doreen Ingrams, A survey of 
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soctal and economic conditions in the Aden protecto- 

rate, 1949, passim (with map). (O. Lércren) 

AWD [see NupyOm]. 

AWDJILA. This name designates both an oasis 
and a group of three palm groves situated on the 
traditional caravan route, which in the South of 
Cyrenaica and between the 30th and 29th parallels, 
joins Stwa, in Egypt, and Djarabib to Tripolitania 
and Fezzan by Marada and the )Djofra. Awdjila has 
been known, since Herodotus (iv, 172, 182) and the 
classical authors, for its abundance of dates and as 
a halting place. Its réle as a halting place seems to 
have been enhanced by the Arab conquest of the 
Maghrib. Ibn Hawkal (trans. de Slane, JA, 3rd 
series, xiii, 163) describes it in the 4th/10th century 
as a small town recently attached to the province of 
Barka; likewise, zoo years later, al-Idrisi (trans. 
Jaubert, i, 248); in the 5th/rrth century, al-Bakri 
(Description de VAfrique septentrionale, trans. de 
Slane, 32) speaks of it as an important centre with 
several mosques and bazaars; he notes that Awdjila 
is the name of the district, that of the town being 
Arzakiyya. In the roth/16th century, grain was 
imported from Egypt (Leo Africanus, Description 
de V Afrique, trans. Epaulard, 4564). Awdjila was 
occupied by the Turks in 1640. It has been visited 
and described by the travellers Hornemann (1798), 
Hamilton (1852), Beurmann (1862) and Rohlfs 
(1869 and 1879) (see the bibliography). The develop- 
ment, from the middle of the 19th century, of the 
intransigeant Santsi order has kept Europeans away, 
except Rosita Forbes and Hassenein-bey (1920). It has 
only been studied during the Italian occupation (1928- 
1943), in particular by the geographer Scarin. Since 
then, it has formed part of the Kingdom of Libya. 

The name Awdjila only designates the most 
westerly oasis whilst that of Djalo (which is applied 
to EleErg and El-Lebbe, 30 km. to the S.S-E.) has 
imposed itself on a whole area, which also includes 
the mediocre palm grove of Djikerra (or Leshkerreh), 
30 km. to the North. The three oases, which are 
situated in slight depressions with scanty pastures 
in the middle of a vast desolate plain of sand and 
gravel (serir), have a continental and very arid 
climate, with little wind: the annual rainfall between 
1931 and 1940 was II mm. 7. 

Water, which is not far below the surface and is 
fairly copious, is obtained by draw-wells (worked 
by donkeys) and from wells functioning with 
balance-beams. It is used primarily to water the 
palms, occasional pomegranate and ‘fig trees, little 
patches of cereals, lucerne and vegetables. Stock- 
breeding is very poor and trade dwindling, even at 
Dialo, which for a century has taken Awdjila’s place 
in the caravan trade with the Sudan and Egypt. This 
economic and demographic decline, due to emigration, 
was halted by the Italians, who established their 
residence at El-Erg (Djalo) and joined the oases to 
Adidabiya by a track extending for 270 km. (and 
from there a road, 190 km. long, goes to Benghazi). 

Awdjila itself, very much in decay, possessed in 
1934 18,000 palm trees, 170 gardens, and 1,500 
inhabitants, who have remained Berber-speaking 
and are grouped in four divisions, living in four 
adjoining wards: Es-Sobka, Es-Sarahna, Ei-Hati and 
Ez-Zegagna—plus a small group of Madjabra, Arabic- 
speaking, living dispersed in the palm grove. Djalo, 
which has not declined to the same extent, has 
50,000 palm trees, 123 gardens and 2,700 inhabitants 
divided up into 14 ‘families’. They are distributed 
between two villages, one of which, El-Erg, is rather 
dispersed, whilst the other, El-Lebba, is more con- 
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centrated, and in a number of dwellings scattered 
throughout the oasis. These are the Madjabra most 
of whom are former nomads who have become 
arabicised and who have a taste for trade. Djikerra 
is simply a palm grove (13,000 palm trees) and not 
systematically irrigated; it is inhabited only by a 
few very poor families (400 inhabitants) and visited 
for the date harvest by the Ziiya nomads of the 
Ouadi Fareg region to the North-West. The houses 
of these settlements, built of large unbaked bricks 
and more rarely of loose stones, have no upper 
storeys, ard are strung out along twisting lanes and 
blind alleys. The dwellings, located apart in the 
gardens, often inhabited by former slaves, are 
usually palm huts (seriba). The mesques, very 
Tustic in character, have multiplied under the 
influence of the Sanusiyye; those of Awdjila generally 
have several domes; the mosque of Dijikerra is made 
of palm trees, including the minaret. 
Bibliography: F, Hornemann, The journal 
of Frederick Hornemann’s travels from Catro to 
Mourzouk ..., London 1802; Pacho, Relation d’un 
voyage dans, ae Marmarique et la Cyrenaique 
et les oasis d@’ Audjilah et Maradeh, Paris 1927; 
J. Hamilton, Wanderings in North Africa, London 
1856; Beurmann, Moritz von Beurmann’s Reise 
von Bengasi nach Udschila und von Udschila nach 
Mursuk, Petermann Mitt., Erganzungsband II, 
Gotha 1863; G. Rohlfs, Von Tripolis nach 
Alexandrien, Bremen 1871, and Reise von Tripolis 
nach der oase Kufra, Leipzig 1881; Hassenein-bey, 
The lost oases, London 1925; E. de Agostini, 
Notizte sulla zona di Augila-Gtalo, Benghazi 1927); 
E. Scarin, Le oasi ctrenaiche del 29° parallelo, 
Florence 1937. No complete study has yet been 
devoted to the Berber spoken at Awdjila. For frag- 
mentary studies on this dialect see: A. Basset, La 
langue Berbére, in Handbook of African Languages, 
Oxford 1952, 69-70. (J. Despors) 
AWFAT (or WarArt; in the Ethiopian chroniclers 
IFAT), an Ethiopian Muslim state (1285-1415) 
situated in the plateau region of Eastern Shoa, in- 
cluding the slopes down to the valley of the Hawdsh. 
At the end of the 7th/13th century a number of 
Muslim states existed in eastern Shoa; the predo- 
minant one (whose Makhzimid dynasty had been 
founded according to tradition in 283/896) shown 
in a document recently discovered by E. Cerulli to 
be in the last stages of disruption, was conquered in 
684/1285 by the ruler of one of its tributories, whose 
dynastic title was Walasma‘. He conducted cam- 
paigns to reduce various Shoan and ‘Afar regions, 
including the nomad state of Adal. The reconstituted 
state, under the name of Awfat, is first mentioned 
by Ibn Sa‘id, who says that the region was also 
known as Djabara (Djabarta). Awfat seems to have 
been alternately tributary to the powerful pagan 
kingdom of Damot, to the Christian kingdom of 
Abyssinia, and at times independent. The northern- 
most of a number of Muslim states (Hadya, Fatadjar, 
etc.), it became the buffer-state against the advance 
of the Abyssinian power southwards. Hakk al-Din, 
warring against ‘Amda Sy6én, was overwhelmed in 
1328 and Awfat made tributory to Abyssinia. Al- 
‘Umari’s important account of Awfat at this time 
shows that its territory extended eastwards to 
include Zayla‘. Continually in revolt against Abyssi- 
nia, its last attempt to regain independence was 
under Sa‘d al-Din, with whose defeat and death in 
817/1415 the kingdom came to anend and its original 
territory was annexed to Abyssinia. When the 
Walasma‘, after brief exile in Yaman, returned to 
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Africa they formed a new state out of their former 
provinces of Adal-Zayla‘, and took the title of 
kings of Adal or Zayla‘ [qq.v.] with their capital at 
Dakar and later Harar {q.v.]. 

Bibliography: al-‘Umari, Masahk al-Absar, 
transl, Gaudefroy-Demombynes, 1927, 1-14; Abu 
‘l-Fidé , Takwim, 161, transl. ii, 229; Ibn 
Khaldiin (de Slane), i, 262, transl. ii, 107-9; 
Kalkashandi, Subk, v, 325-332; Makrizi, al-Ilmam 
bi Akhbar man bi-Ard al-Habasha min Mulik al- 
Islam, Cairo 1895; E. Cerulli, Studs Etiopici, I, 
§ ff.; idem, Documenti Arabi per la Storia dell 
’Ettopia, Mem. Linc., 1931; idem, I] Sultanato 
dello Scioa nel Secolo XIII, Rassegna di Studi 
Etiopict, 1941, 5-42; J. Perruchon, Histoire des 
Guerres d’ Amda Syon, JA, 1889; J. S. Trimingham, 
Islam in Ethiopia, 1952, 58-60, 67-75. 

(J. S. TRiminGHAM) 

‘AWFI, Muyammap B. Muu., SapiIp aL-Din 
(wrongly called Nir al-Din) BukHArI, renowned 
Persian anthologist. ‘Awfi traced his descent 
from ‘Abd al-RahmAan b. SAwf, a companion of the 
Prophet, from whom he derived his surname. He 
came from a learned family of Transoxiana, and 
was probably born and certainly educated at 
Bukhara. The exact date of his birth is not known, 
In 597/1201 he went to Samarkand to serve at the 
court of Ilak Khan Sultan Djalal al-Din Ibrahim b. 
al-Husayn Tamghadj Khan of Samarkand where his 
maternal uncle Sharaf al-Zaman Madjd al-Din 
Muhammad b. ‘Adnan al-Surkhakati was serving as 
a court-physician. In 600/1203, when the tension 
between the Ghirid Sultan Mu‘izz al-Din, or Shihab 
al-Din Ghiri, and Sultan ‘Ala? al-Din Muhammad 
Kh"drazmshah had become acute, he went to 
Kh*arazm. Soon afterwards he went to Shahr-i 
Naw and Nasa, and attended some of the meetings 
of Shaykh Madjd al-Din Sharaf Ibn al-Mu’ayyid 
al-Baghdadi. Then he started on his literary tour 
of Khurésan and was in Nishapir in 603/1206, where 
he stayed for a considerable period and made the 
acquaintance of various eminent persons. From 
there he went to Harat and remained in Sidjistan 
till 612/1215. It appears that he returned to Bukhara, 
journeyed through Khurisan and Ghazna, crossed 
the river Indus, and, passing through Sind and 
Gudjarat came for the first time to Lahore to seek 
the patronage of the wazir ‘Ayn al-Mulk Fakhr al- 
Din al-Husayn at the Court of Malik Nasir al-Din 
Kabaéa, to whom he dedicated his famous anthology, 
the Lubab al-Albab in 617/1220. He served for a time 
as kadi in Kanbayat or Cambay, where he completed 
his Persian translation of al-Tanikhi’s al-Faradj 
ba‘d al-Shidda in 620/1223. This period coincides with 
the attack of the Mongols on Kh*arazm and their 
advance towards Multan and Delhi, when Shams 
al-Din Iltutmish besieged the fort of Bhakkar and 
overthrew Kabaéa in 625/1228. ‘Awfi changed 
masters and attached himself to the court of Iltut- 
Mish, to whose wasiy Nizim al-Mulk Muhammad 
ibn Abi Sa‘d al-Djunaydi he dedicated his famous 
collection of anecdotes, the Djawami‘ al-Hikayat 
wa Lawami‘ al-Riwayat in 625/1228. It appears that 
‘Awfi lived in Delhi till 630/1232, in the early years 
of Radiyya’s reign. 

The Lwba@b occupies an honourable place among 
Persian anthologies, but Awfi’s magnum opus is 
the Djawémi‘ which contains more than 2000 
historical and literary anecdotes relating to various 
dynasties that ruled in Persia before the Mongol 
invasion. Much of the material for this book is drawn 
from rare or lost works, hence its importance as 


an original source. A comprehensive Introduction to 
this work was published in the Gibb Memorial Series 
in 1929. The Persian text, based on the earliest MSS., 
is ready, for press, and the first volume is to appear 
shortly. 

Bibliography: ‘Awfi, Iubadb; Muhammad 
Nizimud-Din, Jntroduction to the JawdamiS ul- 
Hikéyat, London 1929; Storey, i, 781-4. 

(M. NizamupDpDIN) 

AL-AWHAD [see Ayytsrps]. 

AWHADI, Ruxn ar-Din, Persian poet, born 
c. 680/1281-2 at Maragha in Adharbaydjan. The fact 
that he lived for many years in Isfahan has led the 
author of the Haft Iklim to state that he was a 
native of that city. Little is known about his life, 
but there is scarcely any doubt that he died in 738/ 
1337-8. He was buried at his birthplace where his 
tombstone is still to be seen. 

Awhadi, who took his takhallus from the name of 
his master, Shaykh Awhad al-Din of Kirman, was. 
the author of a diwaén which amounts to about ten 
thousand verses. Some of these are eulogies of his 
patrons, Abi Sa‘id, the Iikhan, and his vizier, 
Ghiyath al-Din Muhammad, son of Rashid al-Din 
Fadl Allah. In one of his poems he attacks the 
pretensions of a contemporary poet, Salman of 
Sawa. 

As a poet, Awhadi displays little originality. He 
is reckoned by most Persian critics as second-rate 
in view of some weakness which is to be found in 
his poetic diction. Moreover, the greater part of his 
verse, although not without some grace, is often 
laboured and lacks that subtle light and shade in 
bringing his ideas before the reader which is charac- 
teristic of the best Persian poetry. 

Awhadi’s best work is to be found in his. two 
mathnawit poems, the earlier of which is entitled 
Dah-nama or, as it is called in some MSS., Mantik 
al-‘U shshak. This consists of ten letters addressed by 
an imaginary lover to his mistress and is not of 
outstanding poetic merit. It was dedicated to 
Wadjih al-Din, grandson of Nasir al-Din of Tus, in 
706/1306-7. The other mathnawi, the Djiam-i Diam 
(the goblet of Djamshid), is longer and far better 
known. It displays a more fully developed talent, 
and when it was first composed, achieved a great 
measure of popularity. Like the Hadikat al-Hakika 
of Sanai, it covers the whole field of ethics, with 
advice. on moral discipline, the upbringing of 
children, civic responsibilities and so forth; but the 
last part changes its theme and deals with the 
Sifi Path and all that appertains to it. The Didm-i 
Diam was written in 733/1332-3 and was dedicated 
to-Ghiyath al-Din Muhammad. 

Bibliography: Dawlatshah 210f.; Browne, 
iii, 141-6; Ethé in the G.J.P., ii, 299. Edition 
of the Djam-i Diam, Tehran, 1347/1928-9, 
and of the Diwan by A. S. Usha, Madras rg51. 

(G. MEREDITH-OWENS) 

AWKAF [see waxrF]. 

‘AWL (a., literally ‘‘deviation by excess”), the 
method of increasing the common denomi- 
nator of the fractional shares in an inheritance, if 
their sum would amount to more than one unit. 
This has, of course, the effect of reducing each 
individual share. For instance, a man dies leaving 
a widow, two daughters and both parents. The share 
of two daughters would be ?/, = 14%/,,, that of the 
widow 1/, = °/,,, that of the father 1/, = 4/4, and 
that of the mother 1/, = ‘/,4, total *”/,,. The denomi- 
nator is therefore increased to 27, and the two 
daughters receive 2*/,,, the widow 3/,, = 1/,, and the 
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father and the mother each 3/,,. This particular 
problem is called al-mas?ala al-minbariyya, because 
‘Ali is reported to have solved it off-hand when it 
was submitted to him, whilst he was on the minbar. 
The ‘awl is accepted by all the Sunni schools of 
Islamic law. The Ibadis, too, recognise it, but they 
ascribe its introduction to ‘Umar. The Ithna- 
“ashariyya or ‘‘Twelver”’ Shi‘ites, on the other hand, 
reject it and reduce the share of the daughter (or 
daughters) or that of the full or consanguine (but 
not of the uterine) sister (or sisters) instead. 

Bibliography: ‘Abd al-Kadir Muhammad, 
(K. al-Nahr al-F@ id), Der tiberfliessende Strom in 
der Wissenschaft des Erbrechts der Hanefiten und 
Schafeiten, ed. and transl. L. Hirsch, Leipzig 1891, 
96 ff.; W. Marcais, Des parents et alliés, Rennes 
1898, 74 ff.; E. Sachau, Muhammedanisches Recht 
nach schafiitischer Lehre, Stuttgart and Berlin 
1897, 256 (a special case); D. Santillana, Sommario 
del diritto malechita di Halil ibn Ishaq, ii, Milan 
1919, 829; id., Istituzioni, ii, 512 f.; Sayf b. 
‘Abd al-‘Aziz al-Ruwahi, al-Nab‘ al-Faid, Cairo 
1357, 60 ff.; A. Querry, Droit musulman, recueil 
de lois concernant les musulmans schyites, ii, Paris 
1872, 379; Sir R. K. Wilson, Anglo-Muhammadan 
Law, 6th ed., § 459. (Ep.) 
AWLAD [followed by the name of the eponymous 

ancestor of a tribe, see under the name of that an- 
cestor]. 

AWLAD at-BALAD was the term used during 
the Sudanese Mahdiyya (1881-98) to designate 
persons originating from the northern riverain 
tribes, of which the Danakla group and Dja‘liyyin 
were the most important. Many awldd al-balad were 
domiciled, temporarily or permanently, away from 
their tribal centres by the main Nile. The Danakla 
were boatbuilders and sailors, especially on the 
White Nile, while both they and the Dja‘liyyin 
played an important réle as merchants and slave- 
traders in Kurdufan, the Bahr al-Ghazal and Dar 
Fir. The Mahdi Muhammad Ahmad found much 
support among the awldd al-balad, particularly: those 
dispersed in the west and south. In general they 
formed the ruling class under him. After his death in 
June 1885, they were gradually displaced from the 
chief offices by his successor, the Khalifa ‘Abd 
Allah, but clerical and other subordinate posts were 
largely filled by awldd al-balad until the end of 
the Mahdiyya. Chief among the awldd al-balad were 
the Ashrd}, relatives of the Mahdi, whose nominal 
leader was the Khalifa Muhammad Sharif. In 1886 
this group attempted to overthrow SAbd Allah but 
failed. The awldd al-balad were seriously weakened 
by the defeat of the Mahdist invasion of Egypt at 
TJashki in 1889, since they had formed the bulk of 
the expeditionary force and large numbers perished, 
including their leading general ‘Abd al-Rahman 
al-Nudjami. A rising of the Askraf and Danakla in 
Omdurman in 1891 was foiled by ‘Abd Allah and 
was followed by repressive measures. In 1897 the 
Dja‘liyyin of al-Matamma under their chief, ‘Abd 
Allah Sa‘d, revolted and communicated with the 
Anglo-Egyptian forces under Kitchener. A Mahdist 
army under Mahmiid Ahmad put down the rebellion 
and sacked the town. 

Bibliography: Special allusion to the term 
is made by F. R. Wingate (J. Ohrwalder), Ten 
years captivity in the Mahdi’s camp, London 1892, 
many ed. (P. M. Hott) 
AWLAD at-NAS. The mamlik upper class 

constituted an exclusive society. Only a person who 
himself was born an infidel and brought as a child- 


slave from abroad, who was converted to Islam and 
set free after completing his military training and 
who usually bore a non-Arab name, could belong to 
that society. These rules implied that the mamlik 
upper class should be a non-hereditary nobility, for 
the sons of the mamliks and mamlik amirs were 
Muslims and free men by birth, were born and grew 
within the boundaries of the mamlik sultanate and 
bore Arab names. As such they could not belong to 
the upper class and were automatically ejected from 
it. They were joined to a unit of non-mamliks called 
the halka [q.v.] which was socially inferior to the 
pure mamlik units. Within the halka the sons of 
amirs and mamliks formed the upper stratum. 
They were known as Awldd al-Nds ‘children of the 
people’, i.e. ‘of the best people, of the gentry’, for 
the ‘people’ were the mamliks, the members of the 
exclusive society. 

The Awlad al-Nas, but for quite a small number 
of exceptions, attained no higher rank than that 
of Amir of Ten and Amir of Forty. Occasionally the 
Awldd al-Nads were favoured for political reasons. 
Thus sultan al-Nasir Hasan (748/1347-752/1351) 
preferred amirs from Awldd al-Nds to mamlik 
amirs. The privileged position of the Awldd al-Nas 
under sultan Hasan was, however, exceptional, and 
contrasted sharply with their status under other 
rulers. Since theirs was an element which, by its 
very nature, was excluded from the ranks of the 
mamliks, their chances for advancement and for 
attaining key positions were seriously limited. In 
the course of time they declined together with the 
Halka, and saw the same restrictions applied to 
them as to the rest of that body, viz. reductions in 
pay, sale of their fiefs, exemptions from military 
expeditions in exchange for cash payments (badil), 
tests in the use of the bow and arrow designed to 
prove that they were badly trained and thus not 
entitled to all the privileges of full-fledged soldiers. 
Toward the end of the mamlik era, the name 
Halka fell into disuse, while that of the Awldd al- 
Nas became extremely common, 

There was, both among the Awldd al-Nas and 
the other members of the Halka, a strong leaning 
toward piety and pre-occupation with other-worldly 
affairs. Many of them left the military service and 
became theologians or fakihs. (See D. Ayalon, Studies 
on the Structure of the Mamluk Army, in BSOAS, 
1953, 456-58 and references on p. 456, n. 1). 

(D. AYALoN) 

AWLAD a.t-SHAYKH (Bani Hamawiya) were 
originally an Iranian family of s#fis and Shafid 
fukahaé, a branch of whom emigrated to Syria and 
became influential under the later Ayyibid kings, 
al-Malik al-Kamil (615-35/1218-38) and his sons. 
The member of the clan earliest known, Abii ‘Abd 
Allah Muhammad b. Hamawiya (Pers. form Hama- 
wayh) al-Djuwayni, died in 530/1135-6, was a cele- 
brated sufi, faktk and author of several works on 
mysticism (al-Sam‘4ni; Ibn al-Athir, xi, 30; Abu 
’1-Faradj Ibn al-Djawzi, al-Muntazam, Haydarabad, 
X, 63-4; Yakut, ii, 425; Hadjdji Khalifa, ed. Fligel, 
iii, 612, no. 7231). His grandson ‘Imad al-Din Abu 
’l-Fath ‘Umar b. ‘Ali, (died 577/1181), went to 
Damascus, and in 563/1167 Nir al-Din, 541-69/ 
1146-74, appointed him inspector of all the si#/t 
institutions at Damascus, Hamah, Hims, Ba‘albak 
and other places in Syria. Hence he became the 
ancestor of the Syrian and Egyptian division of the 
family; but the connexions with the Iranian branch 
were maintained (Sibt Ibn al-Djawzi, Mir’dt al- 
Zaman, Haydarabad, 272). Of these his brother 
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‘Abd al-Wahid (died 588/1192; Ibn al-Furat, cod. 
Vind. iv, 146a), and his grand-nephew Sa‘d al-Din 
Muhammad (died 650/1252; El ii, 260 & IV, 33; 
Sibt Ibn al-Djawzi, 651) are the best known.—‘Imad 
al-Din ‘Umar had two sons: Shaykh al-shuyikh 
Sadr al-Din Abu ’l-Hasan Muhammad (543-617/ 
1148-1220), was born in Khurdsan, came with his 
father to Damascus and became his successor. He 
married the daughter of the famous Kddi Ibn Abi 
©Asran (died 585/1189; Ibn Khallikan, no. 334; 
transl. de Slane ii, 32-5) by whom he had four sons, 
famous as Awlad (Bani) shaykh al-shuyukh. Sadr 
al-Din, a friend of Sultan al-Malik al-‘Adil, 595-615/ 
1198-1218, later went to Egypt, where he was 
invested with the same offices as he had held at 
Damascus. He died at Mawsil on the way to Baghdad 
as an ambassador of al-Malik al- Kamil.— His younger 
brother Tadj al-Din Abi Muhammad ‘Abd Allah, 
572-642/1177-1244, went in 593/1196 to the Maghrib 
and served under the Almoh4d sultans al-Mansir 
Ya‘kib (580-95/1184-98) and al-Nasir Muhamniad 
(595-610/1198-1213) for seven years in a military 
capacity. After his return he settled down at 
Damascus and followed his father and brother as an 
inspector of the s#/i institutions of the Syrian 
capital. He wrote several works on history only the 
titles of which have survived; Ibn Khallikan saw 
the autograph of one of his books about Spain 
at Damascus in the year 668/1269 (Ibn Khallikan, no. 
839, transl, de Slane, iv, 337).—The fame of the 
family rests upon the four sons of Sadr al-Din, es- 
pecially on Fakhr al-Din Yisuf. Born about 580/1184, 
he entered upon a political career, and al-Kamil 
sent him in 614/1217 as his envoy to the caliph. He 
gained his reputation as a skilled diplomat, being al- 
Kamil’s ambassador to the Hohenstaufen emperor 
Frederick II from 624/1229 until the conclusion of 
the treaty concerning Jerusalem, February 18th, 
1229. During this period he became the friend of the 
emperor who discussed with him even non-political 
problems and wrote him two letters after his return 
to Italy (Ibn Nazif al-Hamawi, Tarikh al-Mansiri, 
M. Amari, Bibl. Stic. App. ii, 25). Fakhr al-Din 
Yisuf held several high posts during the latter part 
of the reign of al-Kamil and was a member of the 
crown council at Damascus after the king’s death in 
Radjab 635/Feb.-March 1238. After his return to 
Cairo al-‘Adil II b. al-Kamil (635-7/1238-40) 
dismissed him despite his good services and even 
threw him into prison. He remained out of office 
until 643/1246, when al-‘Adil’s successor and 
brother al-Salih Nadjm al-Din Ayydb b. al-Kamil 
(637-47/1240-9) restored him to all his former 
honours and appointed him commander-in-chief of 
the Egyptian army. When in 1249 Louis IX of 
France threatened to attack Egypt, Fakhr al-Din 
Yisuf was entrusted with her defence; but after the 
Frankish invasion of the Nile Delta he sacrificed 
Damietta and retreated with his army southwards 
to al-Mansira. When al-Salih died shortly afterwards 
(Monday 14th Sha‘ban 647/22th Nov. 1249) the 
sultana Shadjar al-Durr made Fakhr al-Din regent 
in the absence of the new sultan al-Mu‘azzam 
Tiranshah b. Nadjm al-Din Ayyiab. In the meantime 
the crusaders slowly advanced towards al-Manstra 
and in a surprise attack crossed the Nile and entered 
the city. In the fighting Fakhr al-Din was killed on 
Thursday 4th Dhu ’l-Ka‘da 647/8th Feb. 1250.— 
The three brothers of Fakhr al-Din, ‘Imad al-Din 
“Umar, Kamal al-Din Ahmad and Mu‘in al-Din 
Hasan started their political activities only in the 
later part of al-Kamil’s reign having been before 


engaged in the teaching of the Shafi‘l madhhab at 
Cairo. They, too, belonged to the crown council after 
al-Kamil’s death at Damascus and thanks to the 
influence of ‘Imad al-Din ‘Umar the nephew of the 
late sultan, al-Djaww4ad Yinus b. Mawdid b. al- 
‘Adil, died 641/1243 was elected vice-regent of 
Damascus. When he conspired against al-‘Adil II, 
the sultan sent ‘Imad al-Din back to Damascus in 
order to force the abdication of al-Djawwad. But 
al-Djawwad had him arrested soon after his arrival 
and murdered on Thursday, 26th Djimada I 
636/4th January 1239.—Kama§l al-Din Ahmad, the 
least famous of the four brothers, was appointed by 
al-Salih in 637/1240 as an ambassador to negotiate a 
peace-treaty with Count Theobald of Jaffa and the 
king of Navarre, and afterwards commander-in- 
chief of an army to regain Damascus. But Kamal 
al-Din was defeated by al-Djaww4d and al-Nasir 
Dawid b. al-Mu‘azzam (died 656/1258). in Dhu 
’1-Ka‘da 638/May-June 1241, and taken prisoner. 
He died a year later on 13th Safar 640/12th Aug. 
1242 at Ghazza.—The youngest brother Mu‘in al- 
Din Hasan was appointed wastr by al-Salih in 
637/1240 and four years later became his represen- 
tative and commander-in-chief in the campaign for 
the reconquest of Damascus. The siege began at 
the end of 642/May 1245, and six months later 
Mu‘in al-Din forced ‘Im4d al-Din Isma‘l b. al- 
‘Adil (died 648/1250-1) to give up the Syrian capital, 
which he had held since 637/1239, in return for 
Ba‘albak, Bosra and some other places. Mu‘in al- 
Din survived his triumph for only a few months and 
died of typhoid on Monday 24th Ramadan 643/12th 
Febr. 1246. 

Of the two sons of Tadj al-Din Muhammad the 
elder Sa‘d al-Din Khidr, 592-674/1196-1246, is 
known as the author of a small chronicle from which 
Sibt Ibn al-Djawzi and al-Dhahdbi drew most of 
their information about the Bani shaykh al-shuydkh. 

Bibliography: The chronicles of Ibn al-Athir, 

Sibt Ibn al-Djawzi, Ibn WAsil, Abi Shama, Ibn 

al-Furat, al-Nuwayri and al-Makrizi. Al-Makrizi, 

al-Khifat (Balak) ii, 33/4; al-Subki, Tabakdt al- 

Shafityya al-Kubra.—Cl. Cahen, Une source pour 

Vhistoire des croisades: Les Mémoires de Sa‘d ad-din 

thn Hamawiya Juwaini, in Bulletin de la Faculté 

des Lettres de Strasbourg. xxviii. (1950), 320-37. 

H. L. Gottschalk, Die Aulad Saih aS-Suyuh 

(Bang Hamawiya), in WZKM u111 (1956), 57-87. 

(H. L. GotTscHAaLk) 

SAWLAKI (pl. ‘AwAix, vulg. Maw4lek; for the 
etymology, see Landberg, ii, 1684f.) (a) tribal 
confederation and (b) territory in South 
Arabia, between the Indian Ocean and the desert 
{Ramlat Sabateyn). It is the eastermost district of 
the Western Aden Protectorate. The boundaries are, 
in the W the Fadli, ‘Awdhali and Bayh4ni districts, 
in the E the Dhiébi territory of ‘Irka, the W4hidi 
sultanate of Bal-Haf and the indeterminate area of 
Djerdin, ‘Irma (‘Urma) with Shabwa, and Al 
Burayk. This country is divided by Kawr al-‘Awd 
(the continuation of Kawr ‘Awdhilla) into two 
halves of very different character: 

1. Upper ‘Awlaki territory (ca. 100,000 sq.km., 
30-50,000 inhabitants) is by far the richest and most 
powerful. The climate is tropical, the fertile ground 
produces wheat, maize, tobacco and indigo. Ard al- 
MahAdiir in the N belongs to this tribal confederation 
(cf. al-Hamdani, 89) which comprises the subtribes 
Marazik, Rabiz, Hammam, Dayy&4n and Dakkar. 
They inhabit the district round Ansab (Nis4b), 
where the Sultan of Upper ‘Awalik has his residence. 
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He also controls the wide plateau Ard Markha, 
where Nisiyyin bedouins live in Wasit, Hadjar and 
Hudjayr. The main wé@dis are: ‘Abadan, Dura, 
Khawra, Markha. In the NW, not far from Bayhan 
al-Kasab, are rich salt-mines at Khabt. The other 
great tribal federation, the Ma‘n or Ma‘an (cf. 
Ma‘in, Ma‘an ‘‘Minaeans”), is grouped round the 
old town (Sik) Yeshbum, in the SE part of the 
territory. Here resides the second chieftain, the 
shaykh of Upper ‘Aw4lik, who like the Sultan always 
is chosen from the Ma‘n. Their sub-tribes are: 
Madhidj, Ba Bekr, Ba Ras, ‘Atik, Sulayman, 
TJawsala, Mikraha and Thawban, For the most part 
these tribes are independent kabilis, they are fond 
of fighting and often enlist for service abroad. 
Treaties with the British were signed in 1903 by the 
Shaykh of Yeshbum, Muhsin b. Farid, and in 1904 
by the Sultan of Ansab, ‘Awad b. Salih. There is 
an aerodrome at Ansab. 

2, Lower ‘Awlaki territory (ca. 80,000 sq.km., 
I2-15,000 inhabitants) is for the most part arid and 
barren ; there is seldom rain enough in the mountains 
to make the wédis flow. The most important valley- 
system is that of W. Ahwar (also called ‘Uthrub), 
formed by the junction of W. Djahr, coming from 
Dathina, and W. Déka (Laika), which starts S of 
Habbin [q.v.] and passes through the highland of 
Munka‘a. Here live Himyaritic clans (masha%kk), 


the Kumish in W. Labakha and Ahl Sham‘a im 


Mahfid S of Yeshbum; they exercise a certain 
authority over the primitive bedouins of the tribe 
Ba Kazim, who are scattered all over the W and S 
parts of the territory. Other towns in W. Déka are: 
Khabr, Shadjma and Kulliyya. On the coast are 
small villages, inhabited by fishermen. The Sultan 
resides at Ahwar (Hawar), ca. 5 km from the coast 
and a little E of the wadi. Just as Abyan and Lahdj, 
Abwar properly denotes the district, then its centre, 
al-Madjabi (acc. to Landberg II, 273, 326, 1834), 
which is a series of villages rather than a town. The 
population (ca. 5,000) is chiefly agricultural. A 
treaty with the British of 1888 was renewed in 1944 
by Sultan ‘Aydariis b. ‘Ali (murdered in 1948). The 
adviser agreement‘ has resulted in better security 
and a revival of agriculture and trade. There is an 
aerodrome and a wireless station. One sub-grade 
and one indigenous school are reported in the 
district. 

Bibliography: H. von Maltzan, Reise nach 
Stdarabien, Braunschweig 1873, 239-251 (with 
map); C. Landberg, Tribus du Sultanat des 
“Awdliq supérieurs (= Arabica, iv, 37-54); idem, 
Etudes, ii (Dattna), 1735 et passim; Wyman Bury, 
The land of Uz, 1911, 156-230, 280 ff. (with map); 
Amin Rihani, Mulék al-‘Arab, i, 1929, 384; 
Doreen Ingrams, A survey of social and economic 
condttions in the Aden Protectorate, 1949, passim 
(with map). (O. LOFGREN) 
AWLIYA ATA, (T., “holy father’) is the old 

name of the city called since 1938 Djambul after 
the Kazakh poet DZambul Dézabaev (1846-1945), 
which lies on the left bank of the Jalas in the 
Kazakh SSR. Until 1917 it was the capital of the 
district of the Sir Darya in Russian Turkistan and 
obtained its name from the grave of the holy man 
Kara Khan (which is mentioned as early as the 
17th century; see Mahmid b. Wali, Bahr al-Asrar, 
MS India Office 545, fol. 119r). His mausoleum dates 
from the rgth century and bears no inscription. On 
the other hand the grave of the “‘little holy one” 
(Ki&k Awliyd) there is an inscription of 660/1262; 
the grave is that of the prince Ulugh Bilge Ikbal 
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Khan Daud Beg b. Ilys. (The inscription is. published. 
in Zap. Vost. Otd. Imp. Russk. Arkheol. Ob.va, xii, 
V.)—The city of Awliy4 Ata which came into being 
only in the 19th century, was conquered by the 
Russians in 1864, became a fortress, and contained, 
in 1897, 12,006 inhabitants; it was famous for its- 
fruit growing and its cattle and wool trade. In the 
surrounding district of Awliy4 Ata (71,097 sq.km.,. 
with 297,004 inhabitants) ancient Turkish inscrip- 
tions were found in 1896 (Zap. efe., xi).. 

The present day city of Djambul lies. on the 
Turksib. line just north of the frontier of the Kirgiz. 
SSR, and contained in 1926 19,000 and by 1939 as 


| maany as 62,700 inhabitants. It possesses. a sugar, a 


meat processing, and other factories, and is. besides 
a centre of trade. The district of Djambul (since 
1936) contains 138,600sq.km. and is mountainous. 
in the south; in the north there lies. the Bad Pak 
Dala steppe. 

Close to Awliya Ata—Djambul lay evidently the 
city of Taradz [q¢.v.], which may be regarded as. its. 
precursor. 

Bibliography: A. I. Dobromyslov, Goroda. 
Syr-Dar inskoy oblasti, Tashkent 1912; M. Mendi- 
kulov, Nekotorye dannye ob istoriéeskoy arkhi- 
tekture Kazakhstana, Izvestiya Akad. Nauk Kaszakh- 
skoy SSR, 1950, ii, no. 80; W. Barthold, 12 Wor+ 
lesungen sur Gesch. der Tiirken Mittelasiens, Berlin 
1935, 206; Wirtschaftsgeographie der UdSSR, x: 
Dte Republiken Mittelasiens, Berlin 1944, 113, 
139-41; Brockhaus-Efron, Entstklopedideskiy Slo- 
var", ii, 467 f; Bol’shaya Sovetskaya Entstklopedtya*, 
xiv, 1952, 206, 208-10 (with map of the district 
and ill.). (W.. BartHoip-[B. SpuceR}) 
AWLONYA, Alb. Vlora, Valona, town in southern 


| Albania. (see ARNAWUTLUK) Awlonya,. usually called 


Valona, is today a town of about 10,000 inhabitants. 


| It lies. in the bay of the same name, and is some 


21/,m. (4 km.) inland from the harbour. It played an 
important part in antiquity as Aulon (hence Avlona). 
Concerning its history in the Middle Ages, cf. Konst. 
Jiretek, Valona im Mittelalter, in: Ludwig v. Thall- 
cézy, Illyrisch-albantsche Forschungen, i, Munich and, 
Leipzig 1916, 168/87. In June 1417, the Ottoman 


: armies entered the area of Valona, and occupied the 


town, together with the fortress of Kanina and 
Berat.. The general Hamza-Beg became commander- 
im-chief of Awlonya, and the Ottomans—who had 
never before possessed an Adriatic port—soon began 
to: build ships. there. In 1418, there was a vain 
attempt by the seigniory of Venice to regain 
Awlonya for its former owner Rugina (the widow 
of Duke MrkSa), a citizen of Venice. Awlonya 
remained Ottoman property, admitted Christians as 
farmers of taxes, and was governed by a Sandjak-Bey; 
it was an important bulwark against the West. As 
late as the 14th century, the inhabitants (apart from 
Albanians. and Slavs) were mostly Greeks, and 
deuominationally belonged to the autocephalous 
aschbishopric of Ohrid up to the 18th century. 
Awlonya was. used twice during the 15th century 
by the sultan Mehemmed II as a base for a raid on 
Apulia, Italian territory only 47 m. (75 km.) away. 
(Otranto, cf. F.. Babinger, Mehmed II. der Ervoberer 
und seine Zeit, Munich 1953, 430 ff. and Ital. transl., 
Maometio II il Conquistatore, ed il suo tempo, Turin 
1956, 570 ff.).. As. governors, Valona had particularly 
capable civil servants who were devoted to the 
sultan, as. for instance Gedik Ahmed Pasha, who 
maintained this. as. a base for ambassadors and 
emissaries. sent to Italy. In the nearby fortress of 
Kanina, there: were the. Vloras, who had been there 
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since the time of Bayezid II and were related to 
him by marriage (cf. Ekrem Bey Vlora, Aus Berat und 
‘vom Tomor, Sarajevo 1911, Zur Kunde der Balkan- 
Aalbinsel, No. 13) and who traced their origin back 
to Ghazi Sinan-Pasha (cf. F. Babinger, Rumelische 
Streifen, Berlin 1938, 24 f.). In the 17th ceatury, the 
fortress of Awlonya was surrounded by high and 
‘thick walls with many bastions. Within the fortress, 
there was a mosque endowed by Sulayman the 
Magnificent, and in the middle there was a tower— 
identical with the white tower of Salonica—built 
for the same sultan, supposedly by the Ottoman 
architect Sinan. There is a clear description by 
Ewliy4 Celebi of the Awlonya of his day (cf. the 
‘German translation by F. Babinger, Rumelische 
Streifen, 25 f.). The order of the Bektashi appears to 
have been very active around Valona. After 400 
years of Turkish rule, Albanian independence was 
declared in Awlonya in 1912, and it seceded from 
the Ottoman Empire. From 1914 to 1920, the town 
‘was occupied by the Italians, and during the First 
World War it formed an important base for military 
operations in the Balkans. By the Treaty of Rapallo, 
this bridge-head on the Adriatic and barrier in the 
Straits of Otranto had to be returned to Albania— 
with the exception of the island of Saseno. From 
April 1939 to autumn 1943 Awlonya, together with 
the rest of Albania, was once again in the hands of 
the Italians. 

Bibliography: Apart from works mentioned 
in the text of the article, cf. the travels of Pouque- 
ville, W. M. Leake, Lord Holland, L. Heuzey, 
G. Weigand, C, Patsch, which give a description 
of old Awlonya. (F. BABINGER) 
SAWNI [see munAMmaD II}. 

AWRANGABAD, a town and district in the 
state of Bombay having in 1951 a population of 
1,179,404. During the reign of ‘Ala? al-Din Khaldji 
the Hindu rulers of this part of the Deccan were 
forced to pay tribute to the Muslim invaders. In 
1347 it was incorporated in the Bahmani kingdom 
and with the disintegration of that kingdom became 
part of the Nizam Sh4hi sultanate of Ahmadnagar. 
Under Malik ‘Ambar, an able Abyssinian minister, 
Ahmadnagar offered a stubborn resistance to the 
Mughal invaders, but, after his death in 1626, it 
was annexed to the Mughal empire. During the 
decline of Mughal power in the first half of the 
eighteenth century Awrangabad was added to the 
dominions of the Nizam of Haydarabad. In 1956 it 
was incorporated in the state of Bombay. 

The town of Awrangabad, previously named 
Khirki, was the capital of the Ahmadnagar sultanate 
in the days of Malik. ‘Ambar It was burned to the 
ground by Mughal forces in 1612, but was rebuilt and 
tTenamed Awrangabad in honour of Awrangzib, who 
lived there during his second viceroyalty of the 
Deccan. The neighbouring village of Khuldabad 
contains the tombs of Malik ‘Ambar, Awrangzib, 
and Asaf Djah, the founder of the Haydarabdd state. 
It was once famous for its gold brocade, but this and 
other industries have declined. 

There is another small town of the same name 
in the Gaya district of Bihar. 

(C. Cottin Davizs) 

AWRANGABAD SAYYID, a small town in the 
Bulandshahr district of Uttar Pradesh, founded in 
1704 by Sayyid ‘Abd al-‘Aziz, a descendant of 
Sayyid Djalal al-Husayn of Bukhara. 

(C. CoLiin Davigs) 

AWRANGZIB, Asv°L-MuzaAFFAR MUHAMMAD 
Muuyi *1-Din Awranozis ‘AtamGir BADSHAH-1 


GuHAzi (1027-1118/1618-1707), the third son of 
Shahdjahan and Mumtaz Mahall (daughter of Asat 
Khan) was born at Dhod in M4lwa on 15 Dhu 
’l-Ka‘da 1027/3 Nov. 1618. 

1. Early Years (1027-68/1618-58). He certainly 
received a very good education according to the 
standards of the day, for throughout his life he could 
hold his own in disputations with the ‘ulamd? as 
well as men of letters, and his Persian compositions 
have been regarded with respect. 

In 1044/1635 Awrangzib was made a commander 
of ten thousand and put in nominal charge of a 
successful campaign against Djidjhar Singh Bundela, 
In 1045/1636 he was appointed Viceroy of the 
Dakhin but resigned in 1053/1644, either owing to 
a fit of religious fervour or on account of his bitter- 
ness against Dara, his elder brother, whom Shahdija- 
han seems to have had chosen as his successor. Never- 
theless he accepted the governorship of Gudiarat 
and was thence transferred in 1055/1646 to the 
command of Balkh, which the Mughal officers had 
conquered under the nominal command of Murad 
Bakhsh, the Emperor’s youngest son. But the Uzbegs 
were too strong and Dihli was too far; Awrangzib 
established his reputation as a general and an 
administrator, but he had to give up Balkh to Nazar 
Muhammad Khar and beat a retreat. Appointed 
governor of Multan in 1057/1648, Awrangzib was 
directed by the Emperor to recapture Kandahar 
from the Persians. He besieged Kandahar twice — 
in 1058/1649 and 1061/1651—but the enterprise was 
too difficult and he had to retreat. Awrangzib can 
hardly be blamed for this, for Dara Shukéh to 
whom the third siege of Kandahar was assigned 
failed even more disastrously. 

Awrangzib was assigned the Viceroyalty of the 
Dakhin for a second time in 1062/1652. His revenue 
expert, Murshid Kuli Khar, did much to settle that 
desolated territory by his revenue system (dhara). 
In 1065/1655 Awrangzib laid siege to Gulkunda and 
could have extinguished that kingdom but the 
Emperor ordered him to accept a tribute and make 
peace. In 1066/1657 he attacked Bidjapir and had 
captured Bidar and Kalyani when orders once more 
came from the Emperor directing him to accept 
peace terms. Soon after that Shahdjahan fell ill 
(27 Dhu’l-Ka‘da 1067/0 Sept. 1657) and his four 
sons prepared to fight for the throne. 

Il. War of succession, 1067-68/1658-59. The war 
of succession shows Awrangzib at his best as a 
general and an administrator; he was never to 
attain that standard again. Dara Shukéh, the heir- 
designate at Agra, had the prestige of the imperial 
authority and the advantage of moving on interior 
lines. But he showed himself lacking both in capacity 
of organisation and strategy. Shudja‘, the second 
son, who was governor of Bengal, assumed the crown 
(as did the youngest brother, Murad) and moved 
towards the capital. But he was decisively beaten at 


. Bahadurpir (11 Djumada I 1068/14 Feb. 1658) by 


the imperial army under Radja Djai Singh and 
Sulayman Shukéh and fled back to Mungir. But 
Dara’s southern army, under Djaswant Singh, 
could not prevent Awrangzib and Murad from 
joining their forces near Udjdiain. The two brothers 
crushed Djaswant’s forces at Dharmat (12 Radjab 
1068/15 April 1658) and then crossing the Chambal, 
defeated Dara decisively at Samigarh, eight miles 
from Agra (26 Sha‘ban 1068/29 May 1658). AwrangzIb 
interned his father in the Agra fort and then arrested 
Murad near Mathura and sent him to Gwaliar where 
he was executed in Rabi‘ II1-Djumada I 1072; Dec. 
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1661. Awrangzib crowned himself hurriedly at Dibli 
and then pursued Dara as far as Multan. Then he 
had to march eastwards to meet Shudja’, whom he 
defeated signally at Khadjwah, near Allahabad 
(10 Rabi‘ II 1069/5 Jan. 1659). Leaving Mir Djun:la to 
pursue Shudja? to Arrakan, where that unfortunate 
prince met his death, Awrangzib once more marched 
west because Dara, supported by Shah Nawaz 
Khan, the governor of Gudjarat, had entrenched 
himself at Deorai, near Adjmér. Dara was defeated 
after a three day battle (28 Djum4da II 1069/ 
23 March 1659) and, while he was fleeing towards 
Kandahar, Malik Djuw4n, his Baludi host, captured 
him and brought him to Agra, where, after being 
paraded with every disgrace, he was put to death as 
a heretic. Awrangzib’s power was now unchallenged 
and ‘he celebrated his second coronation on 14 
Ramad4n 1069/5 June, 1659. 

First half of the reign, 1068-92/1658-81. The 
Mughal Empire during Awrangzib’s long reign was 
really ruined by a series of wars, many of which were 
of his own seeking. His general, Mir Djumla, con- 
quered Kué Behar and Assam (1071-3/1661-3) with 
a terrible loss of life, including his own, but the 
territory was lost within four years. The Pathans 
rose in revolt—the Yisufzais in 1077/1667 and the 
Afridis in 1083/1672—but though the Emperor 
Stationed himself at Hasan Abdal (Rawalpindi 
district), the efforts of the imperial officers were 
strangely unavailing and peace could not be restored 
till 1085/1675. The death of Maharadja Djaswant 
Singh of Marw4r on 25 Shaww4l 1089/10 Dec. 1678, 
started the Radjpit war. Awrangzib stationed 
himself at Adjmér for the better conduct of the 
campaign, but his own son, Prince Akbar, rebelled 
against him and fled to Sambhadji. The Emperor 
made peace with Rana Radj Singh in Djumada I or II 
1og2/June 1681, but the Rathors of Marwar con- 
tinued their struggle till Adjit, son of Mahdradja 
Diaswant, entered Djodhpur as a victor in 1118/1707. 
Meanwhile a new opponent of the Empire had risen 
in the Deccan, Shiwadji son of Shahdji Bhonsla, a 
first rate diplomat, guerrilla warrior and organiser 
of. victory. Shayista Khan, the Emperor's uncle, 
was sent against him and failed disastrously, but 
Diai Singh, who succeeded Shayista, compelled 
Shiw4dji by the treaty of Purandar (Dhu ’I-Ka‘da- 
Dhu ’1-Hidjdja 1075/June 1665) to hand over 23 out 
of his 37 forts. ShiwAdji came to Awrangzib’s court, 
found that he would only be given the status of a 
panij-hasdri (commander of five thousand), and 
pretended to faint owing to a weak heart; he was 
interned by the Emperor’s order but succeeded in 
escaping back to his homeland. In 1080/1669 he 
began offensive operations against the Empire, 
plundered Strat for a second time (1081/1670) and 
Started a series of plundering raids for the levy of 
¢auth (one-fourth) against the imperial territories. 
Though Shiwadjl, who had crowned himself in 1085/ 
1674, died in 1091/1680, Mughal administration in 
the Deccan was completely demoralised. Meanwhile 
all the great officers of AwrangzIb. including even 
Radja Djai Singh, had failed disastrously against 
Bigjapir. In Sha‘ban-Ramaddn 1092/Sept. 1681 
Awrangzib decided to march to Burhdnpiir; he was 
not destined to return to northern India again. 

Second half of the reign, 1092-1118/1681-1707. In 
spite of the increasing inefficiency of the imperial civil 
and military machine, which Persian writers have 
loved to make the object of their humour, the Em- 
peror succeeded in his three immediate objectives. The 
city of Bidjapar, governed by a minor king, Sikandar 


Encyclopaedia of Islam 


‘Adil Shah, and torn by internal strife, only sur- 
rendered after it had withstood a siege of sixteen 
months (23 ShawwAl 1097/12 Sept. 1686. Gul- 
kanda was conquered after a siege of eight months, 
owing to the treachery of one of its principal 
officers (14 Dhu’l-Ka‘da 1098/21 Sept. 1687). 
Lastly, Sambhadii, son of Shiwadji, was captured at 
Sanganeshwar and executed (26 Sha‘ban rroo/ 
15 June 1689). But this did not bring the Deccan 
under Awrangzib’s control. The absence of a cen- 
tralised Mahratta power left the field open to Mah- 
ratta captains—half heroes, half bandits—and the 
imperial officers often preferred to make a separate 
peace with them. Forts were captured and lost. “All 
the various tribes residing in central and southern 
India were up in arms with Mahratta aid and concert 
against the officers of the Emperor and the cause 
of law and order in general.” In the midst of this 
turmoil Awrangzib died on 27 Dhu ’l-Ka‘da 1118/ 
2 March 1707. 

One need not go beyond these exhausting wars to 
discover the reason for the failure of the Mughal 
Empire. The picture left for us by Khafi Khan, a 
historian whose family had been in Awrangzib’s 
service, is one of increasing corruption, harassment 
of the peasantry, neglect of government orders by 
officers in charge and failure of the state’s financial 
resources. Whatever the reason, the Emperor was 
lax in the maintenance of discipline and Khafi Khan 
repeatedly tells us that no imperial officer, whatever 
his offences, was seriously punished. Awrangzib’s 
religious policy has been a matter of controversy, 
which will continue to simmer on for some time to 
come. Equally valid evidence seems to be available 
on both sides. Even with reference to his djisya, 
(1090/1679), a retrogressive poll-tax on the higher 
classes of Hindus at the rate of Rs. 3-1/3, 6-2/3 and 
13-1/3 (but not higher) per year, we have Khafi 
Khan’s statement that it could not be levied and 
remained largely a tax on paper. To avoid misunder- 
standing it should be added that the term d@jtsya 
was used in a very loose sense in medieval India 
and often meant any tax other than the land-tax 
(kharddj). [See also AL-FATAWA AL-SALAMGIRIYYA). 

Bibliography: A complete list of all the 
available authorities on Shahdjah4n and Awrangzib 
is given in Storey, 564-99. Only the more important 
printed works are Jisted here: Djalal Tabataba°t, 

Pddshah-ndma, Lucknow 1892; Salih Kanboh 

Lahawri, ‘Amal-+ Sdlik. (Bibliotheca Indica); 

Waksdt-t ‘Alamgiri (ed. by Syed Zafar Hasan), 

Aligarh; ‘Alamgir-ndma (Bibliotheca Indica); 

Wakas*-+ NiSmat Khan ‘Ali, Lucknow and 

Cawnpore; the Diung-ndma of Ni‘mat Khan ‘Ali, 

Lucknow and Cawnpore, also English translations 

by Chandra Lal Gupta and Agan Lal Verma 

(Agra 1909) and by Baij Nath Figar (Lucknow 

1928); Madthir ‘Alamgirt (Bibliotheca Indica); 

Abkam-i ‘Alamgiri, Persian text and English 

translation by Sir Jadunath Sarkar; Khafl Khan, 

Muntakhabul Lubdb (Bibliotheca Indica). Two 

contemporary works—Bernier, Travels and 

Manucci, Storia do Mogor, 1656-1708 (Ed. W. 
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AWRAS (Aurés; Aupdotov Spo¢g in Procopius, 
De bello vand., i, 8, ii, 12-13. 19-20) mountain massif 
of Algeria, forming part of the Eastern Saharan 
Atlas. So far it has not been possible to discover the 
meaning of the word Awras. 

The Awrds is a compact massif 8,c00 sq. km. in 
area, which extends from the depression leading 
from Batna to Biskra as far, Khenchela and the 
valley of the W4di ’l-‘Arab, between the high 
plains of southern Constantima (Sbakh) and the 
Saharan depression of the Ziban. Its summits 
(Djibal Chélia, 2,327 m., and Kef Mahmel, 2,321 m., 
the highest in Algeria) and its ridges tower nearly 
1,000 m. above the ‘South-Aurasian’” depression. 
The western Awrds comprises three long chains 
running S.W.-N.E., separated by the deep valleys 
of the Abdi and al-Abiod WaAdis, which discharge 
through narrow gorges into the Sahara. The eastern 
Awris is much more massive. Differences of altitude 
and aspect create a diversity of bio-geographical 
zones. The northern and north-western slopes, short 
and steep, nevertheless have an adequate rainfall and 
can be cultivated without irrigation; they are covered 
with forests of holm-oak and, on the often snow-clad 
peaks, there are forests of cedar and grassy mountain 
glades. The southern slopes, which are much longer 
and drier, comprise three zones in which crops are 
irrigated in terraced fields: a cool zone, above 
1,500 m., also often covered with snow, and 
characterised by forests of holm-oak, pastures, 
summer crops and walnut-trees; a middle zone, with 
patches of badly-neglected Aleppo pine and juniper 
forest, and, in the foothills, winter (barley and wheat) 
and summer (maize and sorghum) cereal crops, figs, 
apricots; below 800 m., the first palm-trees appear, 
growing along the wddis, at the foot of slopes on 
which are found only occasional junipers, clumps of 
alja and extremely poor pasture. 

The inhabitants of the Awras live on cereals, 
which they sow on the mountain and at the foot of 
the northern (Chara) and southern (Sahara) slopes, 
fruit, and a few vegetables, and by stockbreeding, 
in which goats play a greater part than sheep. For 
the cultivation of the crops, the men move from the 
northern slope to the Sahara. The winter migration, 
during which the flocks are moved from the high 
zone to the foot of the mountain, involves families 
in a semi-nomadic way of life—The inhabitants of 
the Awrds are villagers, except in the east, where 
they live in hamlets of gourbis dispersed in the woods. 
Their villages, often built on the hillside, with the 
houses in terraces, are sometimes dominated by a 
guella (kal‘a, fortified granary). The people of the 
Awras (115,000) are still Berber-speaking, except on 
the borders where there has been penetration by 
arabicised tribes. 

These Berbers are called Shawiya by the Arabs. 
The women continue to speak Berber whilst the men 
adopt Arabic for use outside the family. 

Worked stones show that the Awrds has been 
occupied since Old Neolithic times. Roman influence 
is indicated by the ruins of cisterns and irrigation 
ditches, oil-mill grinding stones, etc. The Byzantines 
confined themselves to building a line of forts along 
the foot of the Northern face of the Awras. When 
‘Ukba b. NafiS [g.v.] entered the Maghrib, the 
Berbers inflicted serious losses on him and it was 
near the Awr4s, at Tahida, that he met his death 
when returning from his great expedition towards 
the West. After the destruction of the Kingdom of 
Kusayla [¢.v.], the Awras became the centre of the 


Tesistance cffered to the Muslims, who only succeeded 
in suppressing it at the beginning of the 2znd/8th 
century, after the bloody struggles to which the 
legend of the K4hina [9.v.] is attached. Following 
upon these wars, Berbers from Tripolitania and the 
South of Ifrikiya established themselves in the 
Awr4s; converted to Islam willingly or by compul- 
sion, they retained a spirit of independence which 
was shown by the eagerness with which they adopted 
heretical doctrines, Ibadism in the 2nd/8th century, 
the Nakkari doctrines in the 4th/1oth century; it 
was from the Awras that Abii Yazid appeared, whose 
revolt for a brief moment imperilled the Fatimid 
Empire. The Hilali invasion contributed to the 
arabisation of the whele area of the mountain 
massif, but the populations succeeded in retaining 
their independence intact, escaping from the autho- 
city of the Hafsids [¢.v.], then from the domination 
of the Turks; the latter, however, set up in the area 
some chieftains devoted to their policy, whose 
authority remained precarious. From the roth/16th 
century, preachers from the extreme South of 
Morocco gave the Islam of the Awras the appearance 
which it was to retain until about 1935: a religion 
closely linked with a specific social structure. At this 
last date, the Algerian ‘ulamd? intervened, especially 
against the cult of Saints, 

The inhabitants of the Awras have always retained 
their old political organisation, of which the village 
remained the basis, a true municipal republic 
administered by the assembly of the people, or 
djama‘a, in conditions analogous to, though rather 
more sketchy than, those which existed in Kabylia, 
The French occupation only superficially put an 
end to this state of affairs. In 1845 the Duc d’Aumale 
took Mshiinesh, whilst Bedeau made the main 
tribes recognise French authority; further expedi- 
tions, however, were required in 1848-1849 and 1850 
to repress a revolt; French troops had to intervené 
again in 1859 and 1879, when risings had broken 
out. In 1866, the judicial system of the Malikis 
was applied to the Awras and Kdadis were sent there, 
but local customary 1aw continued to be applied, 
as a supplement to Islamic Law and the French 
Penal system. 

Bibliography: E. Fallot, Etude sur les Monts 
Aurés, in Bull. de la Soc. de Géog. de Marseille, 
1886; Col. de Lartigue, Monographie de VAurés, 
Constantine 1904; C. Latruffe, Les Monts Aoures, 
in the Bull. de la Soc. de Géog. de Paris, 1880; 
A. Papier, La Guelda de Kebaich et Voasis de 
Mechounech, Paris 1894; M. Besnier, La Platne 
@’Arris, in the Ann. de Géo,., 1899; H. Busson, 
Les vallées de V Aurés, in the Ann. de Géog. 1900; 
E. Masqueray, De Aurasio monte, Paris 1886; 
idem, Formation des cités chez les populations 
sédentaires de lV’ Afrique septentrionale, Paris 1886; 
idem, Documents hist. sur l’Aurés, in R. Afr. 1877; 
idem, Voyage dans l’Aouras, in the Bull. de la Soc.- 
de Géog. de Paris, 1876; idem, Tradition de I’ Aotiras 
oriental, in the Bull. de Corr. A/r., 1885; Sierakowski, 
Das Schawi, Dresden 1871; Lettre du Mal de St 
Arnaud sur ses campagnes dans Il’ Aurés, Paris 
1855; Cne de Margon, Insurrections dans la 
province de Constantine de 1870 a 1880, Paris 1883; 
G. Mercier, Moeurs et traditions de l’Aurés, in JA, 
1900; F. Stuhlmann, Ein kulturgeschichtlicher 
Ausflug in den Aures, Hamburg 1912; M. W. 
Hilton Simpson, The Berbers of the Aurés Moun- 
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Maghreb®, Tangier-Fez 1938, 406-29; M. Gaudry, 
La Femme chaouta de lV Aurées, Paris 1929, with a 
bibliography; R. Lafitte, Etude géologique del’ Atsres 
Algiers 1939; G. Tillion, Les sociétés berbéres dans 
PAures méridional, in Africa 1938; T. Riviére, 
V Habitation chez les Ouled Abderrahman, in Africa 
1938; G. Marcy, Observ. sur lV’évolution politique 
et sociale de l’Aurés, in Politique étrangére, 1938; 
idem, Cadre géog. et genre de vie en pays chaouta, in 
Educ. algérienne, 1942; T. Riviere, J. Faublée and 
M: Faublée-Urbain in Jour. Soc. «African. 1942, 
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Poued Abdi, in Trav. del Inst. de Rech. Sahar., 1954. 
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(G. YvER*) 
AL-AWS, one of the two main Arab tribes 
in Medina, The other was al-Khazradj, and the 
two, which in pre-Islamic times were known as Bani 
Kayla from their reputed mother, constituted after 
the Hidjra the ‘helpers’ of Muhammad or Ansar 
[g.v.]. The genealogy as given by Ibn Sad (iii/2,r) 
is: al-Aws b. Tha‘laba b. ‘Amr (Muzaykiya’) b. 
‘Amir (Ma? al-Sama?) b. Haritha b. Imri? al-Kays 
b. Tha‘laba b. Mazin b. al-Azd b. al-Ghawth b. 
Nabt b. M4lik b. Zayd b. Kahlan b. Saba? b. Yash- 
djub b. Ya‘rub b. Kahtan. The following table™gives 
the genealogical relationships of the chief divisions 
of the tribe: 
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the genealogies lead one to suppose, since the genea- 
logies, which are later compilations, are entirely 
patrilineal, whereas there are many indications that 
matrilineal kinship was important in Medina. The 
feuds at Medina in the decades before the hidjra are 
commonly said to be between the two tribes, but 
the sources speak of fighting between clans and 
groups of clans; and even in the Constitution of 
Medina the units responsible for blood-money, 
which are apparently independent political entities, 
are single clans or groups of clans, like al-Nabit, 
which consisted of the clans of ‘Abd al-Ashhal, 
Zafar and Haritha. It is probable that the con- 
ception of the Aws and the Khazradj as tribes was 
fostered in order to create closer ties between the 
clans in alliance with one another, and that this was 
happening shortly before the hidjra and more 
particularly after it. 

In the generation before the hidjra the leading 
man among the Aws was Hudayr b. Simak, who by 
genealogy belongs to ‘Abd al-Ashhal, but appears at 
one point as leader of the clan of ‘Amrb. ‘Awf against 
the Khazraqdji clan of al-Harith, while the chief of ‘Abd 
al-Ashhal was Mu‘adh b. al-Nu‘m4n. Another leader 
was Abi Kays b. al-Aslat of the clan of Wa’il, but 
on several occasions when he was in command of a 
party his followers fled, and latterly he yielded the 
supreme command to Hudayr where both were 
present. During this period various small feuds 


al-Aws 
1 

Malik 

al-Nabit ‘Awf Imrw? al-Kays Dijusham Murra 
| + 
al-Khazradj ‘Amr Silm Wakif Khatma ‘Amir 
{= Salim) | 
al-Harith Zafar Ghanm Kays 
Djusham Zayd 
‘Abd al-Ashhal Haritha Wil Umayya 


The name al-Aws probably means ‘the gift’ and 
seems to be a contraction for Aws Manat, ‘the gift 
of Manat’ (the goddess whom they worshipped). 
The fuller form tends to be restricted to the clans of 
Wakif, Khatma, Wail and Umayya b. Zayd, and 
was changed in Islamic times to Aws Allah; but 
these four clans seem to be called simply ‘Banu’1l-Aws’ 
in the Constitution of Medina (Ibn Hisham, 341-3). 

The traditional story is that, some time after the 
emigration from the Yaman led by ‘Amr Muzay- 
kiya’, his descendants quarrelled, and al-Aws and 
al-Khazradj separated from Ghassan and settled in 
Yathrib or Medina, which was then controlled by 
Jewish clans. For a time Bani Kayla were subordinate 
to the Jews, but under the leadership of Malik b. 
al-‘Adjlan of the Khazradji clan of Salim (KawaAkila) 
they became independent and obtained a share of 
the palm-trees and strongholds ((a4fam, sing. ufum) 
A contemporary and rival of Malik was Uhayha b. 
al-Djulah, chief of B. Djahdjaba, a branch of the 
Aws! clan of ‘Amr b. ‘Awf. 

It is to be doubted whether there was at this time 
any conception of the Aws (or the Khazradj) as a 
unity. The effective units seem to have been the 
subdivisions of these two tribes, here called ‘clans’. 
Even the clans may not have been constituted as 


became linked with one another, until there was a 
conflagration in which most of Medina and some 
of the surrounding nomads were involved. After a 
serious defeat the clans of ‘Abd al-Ashhal and Zafar 
had withdrawn from Medina, while ‘Amr b. SAwf 
and Aws Manat had made peace. The oppressive 
policy, however, of the Khazradji leader, ‘Amr b. 
Numan of Bayada, drove the Jewish tribes of 
Kurayza and al-Nadir into alliance with the two 
exiled clans, and enabled them to fight back. They 
were also helped by the nomadic clan of Muzayna, 
and the other clans of the Aws joined in, with the 
exception of Haritha, which had been driven from 
its lands by ‘Abd al-Ashhal. The ensuing battle of 
Bu‘ath went in favour of the Aws and their allies, 
but their leader Hudayr was killed. Peace was not 
made after this battle, but there was no further 
large-scale fighting. 

Such was the situation when Muhammad com- 
menced negotiations, first with the Khazradj and 
then with the Aws also. While nearly all the 
Khazradj entered into agreement with Muhammad, 
many of the Aws held back, viz. the clans of Khatma, 
Wail, Wakif and Umayya b. Zayd, and some of 
“Amr b. ‘Awf. Nevertheless the conversion of Sa‘d 
b. Mu‘adh b. al-Nu‘m4n, .chief of ‘Abd al-Ashhal, 
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was a decisive event in the growth of Islam in 
Medina, and from the battle of Badr until his death 
in 5/627 he was the leading Muslim of the Bani 
Kayla or Ansar [¢.v.]. The enmity between the Aws 
and the Khazradj died away gradually, and is not 
heard of after the institution of Abi Bakr as caliph. 

Bibliography: Sambhidi, Wajda? al-Wajfa’, 
Cairo 1908, i, 116-40 (summarised in F. Wiisten- 
feld, Geschichte der Stadt Medina, Gottingen 1860, 
32-40); idem, Khulasat al-Wafa>, Mecca 1316; Ibn 
al-Athir, i, 492-511; J. Wellhausen, Skizsen und 
Vorarbeiten, Berlin 1889, iv/1, ‘Medina vor dem 
Islam’; A. P. Caussin de Perceval, Essai sur 
V histoire des Arabes avant l Islamisme, Paris 1847, 
ii, 202, 212, 646-90. (W. MontTGoMERY Watt) 
AWS s. HADJAR, the greatest pre-Islamic 

poet of the tribe of Tamim; al-Asma‘I frequently 
praises and comments on his poetry; in contrast 
the early anthologies, except the Hamdsa of al- 
Bubhturi, do not mention him at all. Whether al- 
Farazdak, when he boasts of having ‘‘inherited 
from the family of Aws a tongue like poison’’, 
means our poet, cannot be ascertained. Fragments 
of some length do not appear before the time 
of Ibn al-Sikkit, who probably wrote a commen- 
tary to his diwén, and quotes him in his lexico- 
graphical work. 

With the early critics Aws was famous for his 
description of the (wild) ass, the bow, and “noble 
virtues”, He exhorted the Lakhmid king ‘Amr b. 
Hind to avenge his father al-Mundhir III, who was 
murdered in 544, and mentions the battles of al-Ka‘ 
and al-Su’ba4n in which his tribe was involved. A 
charming anecdote tells the story of his acquain- 
tance with Fadala b. Kalada of the Bani Asad to 
whom he dedicated a well-known elegy. Aws seems 
to be earlier than al-Nabigha. 

Tradition relates that Zuhayr was the trans- 
mitter (rawt) of both Aws and Tufayl al-Ghanawl. 
Krenkow makes Aws the rawi of Tufayl without 
indicating his source. 

Bibliography: R. Geyer, Gedichte und Frag- 
mente des'Aus b. Harar (SBAk. Wien, phil-hist. 
Cl, 13, 13-107); cf. GGA 1895, no. 5, 371 f.; ZDMG 
1893, 323 f.; 1895, 85 f.; 297 f.; 673 t.; 1910, 154 f.; 
ZA, 1912, 295f.; Taha Husayn, Fi ’l-Adab al- 
Djahili, 296 f.; Brockelmann, I, 27,S.1, 55; G. E. 
von Griinebaum, in Ortentalia 1939, 328 f.; Im- 
portant additional material in: Djarir and al- 
Farazdak, Nak@id, al-Asma‘l, Fuktla (ZDMG, 
1911), 492, 493; Ibn Kutayba, al-Ma‘dni al- Kabir; 
Ibn Durayd, Diamkara; Ibn Maymin, Muntaha al- 
Talab, cf. JRAS, 1937, 433 f. 

(S. A. BONEBAKKER) 

AWTAD (Ar., sing. watad), literally “pegs”, the 
3rd category of the hierarchy of the Rrdjal al-Ghayb, 
comprising four holy persons, also called al-‘Umud, 
“the pillars” [see aBDAL]. Each of them is charged 
with the surveillance of one of the four cardinal 
points, in the centre of which they have their 
dwelling-place. (I. GotpzIHER) 

aL-“AWWA? [see Nupy0m). 

AWWAL (fem. ad, plur. awasl), first. — I. Asa 
philosophical term, awwal was brought into Muslim 
thought by the Arab translators of Aristotle and 
Plotinus as the equivalent in Arabic of the Greek 
words mp@tog and &pyal. Thus in the Pseudo- 
Theology of Aristotle, that is to say, in the Arabic 
translation of the last three Enneads of Plotinus, 
awwal indicates either the First Being or the First 
Created. Similarly, in the Ikhw4n al-Safa we already 
find the expression al-kasd al-awwal to express the 


first causality derived from God, the same expression 
being again found in the Budd al-‘Arif and the 
Sicilian Questions of Ibn Sab‘in. The word awwal is 
likewise used by the Mu‘tazilites, al-Kindi and al- 
Farabi; but it was Ibn Sina who systematised its 
use in philosophical terminology. The word awwal 
subsequently became customary among those 
Eastern and Western thinkers familiar, either 
directly or indirectly, with the thought of Avicenna. 

II. Used in the singular, awwal indicates among 
the philosophers God in the sense of First Being. 
With the expression the Necessary Being, it is the 
name of God most frequently employed by Muslim 
philosophers; in this sense it is usually employed 
alone, though at times such reiterative expressions 
as al-mabda? al-awwal, First Principle, are to be 
encountered. 

III. In several compound expressions, awwal 
indicates essentially causal priority, and secondarily 
temporal priority, as in the terms al-ma‘lul al-awwal 
(First Caused), al-adjsdm al-tuld (First or Elementary 
bodies), al-haraka al-ula (First movement). 

IV. Used in the plural, awasl [g.v.] indicates the 
first ones in date and, in philosophy, the thinkers of 
former ages. 

V. Likewise in the plural, awda?il also indicates the 
first principles in the order of being and knowledge; 
for example: al-mabadi'al-uld, the First Principles 
in the order of Being or Separate Intelligences, or 
al-ma‘kalat al-ald, the First Intelligibles that is to 
say, the First Principles of Knowledge. 

VI. From awwal is derived the abstract noun 
awwahyya (plur. awwaliyyat), which in the Philo- 
sophers indicates the essence of that which is first. 

VII. In the plural, awwaliyyat translates t& mpata 
and gpyat indiscriminately and means the First 
Principles in the order of knowledge, that is to say, 
the propositions and judgements immediately 
evident by themselves. 

Bibliography: Rasal Ikhwan al-Safa?, Cairo 
1374/1928, iv, 14-18; Farabi, Risdla fi Ard Ahl 
al-Madina al-Fadila (ed. Dieterici in Al Farabis 
Abhandlung der Musterstadt, Leiden 1895), 17-23, 
27-29; idem, ‘Uyién al-Masd%il (ed. Dieterici in 
Al Fardabis philosophischen Abhandlungen, Leiden 
1890) 57-60; Ibn Sind, Shtfa> (lith. ed. Tehran 
1303/1886), i, 292-293; ii, 439, 581, 589, 605-608, 
620-625; idem, Nadjdat, Cairo 1331/1913, 100-103, 
233, 270, 355, 404, 424, 451-453, 461,479; idem, 
Kitab al-Isharadt wa ’l-Tanbthat (ed. Forget, Leiden 
1892; trans. A.-M. Goichon), 55-59, 167-169; idem, 
Tafsir al-Samadiyya (ed. Djami‘ al-Bada7i‘, Cairo 
1335/1917), 19; idem, Risdla fi ’l-“Ishk (same 
editor), ii, 72; Ibn Hazm, Kitab al-Fisal, Cairo 
1321/1903, i, 21-25; Ibn al-Sid al-Batalyawsi, 
Kitab al-Hada@ik (ed. Asin, in Andalus, v, 1940) 
63-154; Ibn Rushd, Didi‘ de la Méaphysique 
(ed. Quirés, Madrid 1919), 131-154; A.-M. Goichon, 
Lexique de la langue philosophique d’Ibn Sind, 
Paris 1938, nos. 33, 34, 35, 39) 91, 99, 143, 443 
450, 572; idem, Vocabulaires comparés d@’ Anistote 
@Ibn Sind, Paris 1939, 2; M. Cruz Hernandez, 
Historia de la filosofia hispatto-musulmana, Madrid 
1957, i, 83, 87, 89, 131, 260, 317; ii, 150, 154, 
302, 307. (M. Cruz HERNANDEZ) 
AL-AWZA‘, Apo ‘AMR ‘ABD AL-RAHMAN B. ‘AMR, 

the main representative of the ancient 
Syrian school of religious law. His nisba is derived 
from al-Awza‘, a suburb of Damascus, so called after 
a South Arabian tribe, or an agglomeration (awsé‘) 
of clans, who lived there (Ibn ‘Asakir, Tartkh 
Dimashk, ed. al-Munadijdijid, ii, 1954, 144; Yakiat, 
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i, 403f.). An ancestor of his had been made a 
prisoner in Yaman (al-Mas‘idi, Murddj, vi, 214). 
He seems to have been born in Damascus, and he 
did part of his studies at least in al-Yamama, where 
he went in Government employment. Later, he 
moved to Bayrit where he died, about 70 years old, 
in 157 (774); he is buried in the village of Hantis, 
near Bayrit, where his tomb is still visited by 
pilgrims (Heffening, 148, n. 4). 

Al-Awza‘l’s writings, which he dictated to his 
disciples and of which the Fihrist, 227, mentions a 
Kitab al-Sunan fi ’l-Fikh and a Kitab al-Masa@1l 
}t ’l-Fikh, have not been preserved in their original 
form, His Musnad (Hadjdji Khalifa, ed. Fliigel, 
no. 12006) was presumably composed at a later date, 
as were the other works of this kind, Al-Awza‘i’s 
opinions, however, are extensively quoted (1) in 
Abi Yisuf’s al-Radd ‘ala Sirat al-Awza@% (Cairo 1357; 
also, with comments by al-Shafi_l, in his K. al-Umm, 
vii, Balak 1325, 303-336; cf. Hadjdji Khalifa, ed. 
Fliigel, no. 251), a refutation of al-Awza‘I’s criticisms 
of the opinions of Abii Hanifa; an original version of 
al-Awza%’s K. al-Siyar, by one of his immediate 
disciples, was still in existence in the 11th/17th 
century (Heffening, 149 f.); (2) in al-Tabari’s K. 
Ikhtilaf al-Fukaha? (ed. F. Kern, Cairo 1902, and 
J. Schacht, Leiden 1933). 

Al-Awza‘’s opinions, as a rule, represent the 
oldest solutions adopted by Islamic jurisprudehce. 
The archaic character of his doctrine makes it 
likely that he, who was himself a contemporary of 
Abi Hanifa, conserved the teaching of his predeces- 
sors, who are nothing more than names for us, in 
the generation before him. His systematic reasoning, 
though explicit, is on the whole rudimentary; it is 
overshadowed by his reliance on the “living tradit- 
ion”. By this he understands the uninterrupted 
practice of the Muslims, beginning with the Prophet, 
maintained by the first Caliphs and by the later 
rulers, and verified by the scholars; this is the 
“sunna of the Prophet”, even though it may not 
be expressed in formal traditions going back to him. 
Al-AwzaI opposes this idealised concept of sunna 
to the actual administrative practice, and he makes 
the “good old time’ last until the killing of the 
Umayyad Caliph al-Walid (II) b. Yazid (II) in 126 
(744) and the civil war which followed it, so that 
it includes most of the Umayyad period. In this 
concept of susna and in other respects, al-Awza‘i’s 
doctrine comes nearest to that of the ancient 
“Trakians. 

Al-Awza% shows as yet no trace of the anti- 
Umayyad feeling which became fashionable under 
the ‘Abbasids, and it is likely that his attitude to 
the ‘Abbasids was cool (this is reflected by an 
anecdote about his meeting with the ‘Abbasid 
conqueror SAbd Allah b. SAli, though the story itself 
seems to be legendary; cf. Barthold, in Jsl., xviii, 
244). Nevertheless, he succeeded in gaining the 
respect and esteem of the new rulers, and in parti- 
cular of the future Caliph al-Mahdi as a prince, 
whom he seems to have met. The applications which 
al-Awza‘l addressed to this prince, to the Caliph al- 
Mansir, and to influential persons at the Court, on 
behalf of political prisoners, the public of Bayrit, 
and others (Ibn Abi Hatim, Takdimat al-Ma‘rifa, 
187 ff.), are doubtless genuine. The statement that 
Ibn Suraka (governor of Damascus on behalf of the 
Umayyad al-Walid II and of the ‘Abbasid ‘Abd Allah 
b. SAIf; cf. al-Safadi, Umara? Dimashk, ed. al- 
Munadjdjid, Damascus 1955, 55) made al-Awza% 
come from Bayrat to Damascus (Ibn Abi Hatim, 
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tbid., 187), is difficult to fit into what little is known 
of al-Awza‘i’s biography. 

A number of al-Awza‘I’s disciples, amongst whom 
al-Walid b. Mazyad (d. 203) is prominent, are 
mentioned by Y4kit (i, 785 f., s.v. Bayrit). Similarly 
to what happened in the other schools of religious 
law, the ancient school of the Syrians transformed 
itself into the personal madhhab {g.v.] of al-Awza‘l, 
It prevailed not only in Syria but in the Maghrib, 
including al-Andalus (Islamic Spain), before it was 
superseded by the madhhab of M4lik, in the Maghrib 
about the middle of the 3rd (9th), in Syria towards 
the end of the 4th (roth) century (J. Lopez Ortiz, 
La recepcién de la escuela malequit en Espatia, Madrid 
1931, 16ff.; R. Castejon Calderon, Los juristas 
hispano-musulmanes, Madrid 1948, 32, 43 ff.; 
Heffening, 148; Barthold, ibid). The anecdotes on 
how al-Awza‘i overcame Malik in disputation (Ibn 
Abi Hatim, tbid., 185 f.), reflect the struggle between 
the two schools. 
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Rahman; al-Dhahabi, Tadhkivat al-Huffaz, i, 
Haydarabad 1333, 168 ff.; Ibn Kathir, al-Biddya 
wa’l-Nihaya, Cairo 1351-8, x, 115 ff.; Ibn Hadjar 
al-‘Askalani, Tahdhib al-Tahdhib, vi, Haydarabad 
1326, 238 ff.; Anonymous, Mahkasin al-Masa%, 
ed. Shakib Arslan, Cairo 1352 (cf. O. Spies, in ZS, 
1935, 189 ff.); W. Heffening, Das islamische 
Fremdenrecht, Hanover 1925, 148 ff.; O. Spies, 
Betirdge zur arabischen Literaturgeschichte, Leipzig 
1932, 52f.; J. Schacht, The Origins of Muham- 
madaw Jurisprudence’, Oxford 1953, index, s.v. 
Auza. (J. ScHacnT) 
AYA—plu. dydt, a sign, token, miracle, 

verse of the Kur?an. The original meaning is a 
sign or token and as such is found in the pre-Islamic 
poetry (plur. dy and @yat, with plur. of plur. yd, cf. 
Noldeke’s Belegworterbuch, sub. voc.), where it is the 
equivalent of the Hebrew 6th, Aramaic atha; Syriac 
atha, the plur. 6théth occurring in the Lachish Letters 
(iv, 11) for the fire-beacons used for signalling. This 
original meaning occurs in the Kur?’an, where the 
ark is called the token of Saul’s kingship (ii, 248/ 
249), and the sun and moon are signs of day and night 
(xvii, 12/13). The wonders of nature are also tokens 
of Allah’s presence and power (xxx, 20/19 ff.; xii, 
105 etc.), but such are also portents from which men 
should take warning (ii, 164/159, 266/268; xxvi, 
67 ff. etc.). It is the duty of the Messengers whom 
Allah sends to rehearse to men these demonstrations 
of Allah’g power, or wisdom, or judgment as they 
appear in nature or in history, and it is the con- 
demnation of communities that they reject the signs 
of Allah that are rehearsed to them (ii, 61/58; x, 
73/74; xxvii, 81/83 ff.; vii, 182/181). From wonder 
to miracle is an easy step (xliii, 47; iii, 49/43; xiii, 38; 
xxvi, 154), and by a further step the accounts telling 
of such portents or tokens of Allah’s might could be 
called His signs (ii, 252/253; xii, 7; xv, 75; xxxiv, 19/ 
18; v, 75/79). By a final step each verse of such an 
account becomes a sign (vi, 124; xxviii, 87; iii, 
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108/104 etc.). In the Massorah to the Kur’4an adya@ 
(plur. @y) always means verse, and there was con- 
siderable discussion as to verse-endings (ru?%s al-dy), 
verse-numbering, and the fada*sl of certain verses 
such as the “‘Throne Verse” (ii, 255/256), the “Light 
Verse” (xxiv, 35), the final verses of s#ra ii, etc., 
which brought peculiar blessings to such as recited 
them in specified ways. These various meanings 
of dya, save the last, correspond closely with Jewish 
and Christian usage, where the particular religious 
use of the word is for the signs that attest the divine 
presence and which accompany and testify to the 
work of the Prophets. 

Bibliography: Kurtubl, al-Didmi‘ fi Ahkam 
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seichen Gottes, 1946; R. Bell, Introduction to the 
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AYA SOFYA, the largest mosque in Constanti- 

nople (Istanbul), and at one time the leading Metro- 
politan Church of Eastern Christendom. It was 
known generally as ‘H MeydAn ’ExxdAnala up to 
1453, having been called Lola (without the article) 
around 400 A.D., and since the 5th century, ‘H “Ayla 
Lopla. 

According to the most recent research, the original 
Aya Sofya was not built by Constantine the Great, 
but, in accordance with his last wishes, by his son, 
Constantius, after the latter’s victory over his 
brother-in-law Licinius. It was then built in the 
shape of a Basilica, and consecrated on 15 February 
360 (cf. A. M. Schneider, Die vorjustinianische 
Sophienkirche, in BZ, 1936, 36). This‘ Great Church” 
met with frequent and diverse changes. There were 
fires and earthquakes which ravaged it (the first 
wooden-roofed basilica went up in flames on 20 
June 404 on the occasion of the expulsion of Bishop 
John Chrysostom). Reopened on 8 October 415, 
it remained undamaged for over a century until the 
night of the 13th of January 532, when once again 
it went up in flames (as did the greater part of the 
city, including the imperial archives) during the 
fight between the rival hippodrome factions. 

The emperor Justinian immediately made known 
his decision to rebuild the church in such splendour 
as had never been seen before. Even before this, 
Justinian had already ordered that valuable 
materials from old monuments in the provinces of 
his vast empire (where heathen works of art were 
deliberately left to decay) were to be sent to the 
imperial residence, and after the fire these materials 
were largely used to rebuild Aya Sofya. Two of the 
greatest architects of all times, Anthemius of 
Tralles and Isidore of Miletus, were placed in 
charge of the reconstruction. Since the emperor had 
ordered that the new building must be proof against 
both fire and earthquake, they decided to use a 
dome-and-cupola design as being the surest means 
of escaping these dangers. The opening of this 
magnificent building took place on 27 December 
537 with enormous pomp, and the proud Justinian 
could exclaim “Solomon, I have surpassed you!” 
Even during his own reign, however, the eastern part 
of the dome collapsed in an earthquake (on 7 
May 558) and the ambo, tabernacle, and altar were 
smashed. The dome had been designed too flat, and 
it was now raised by more than 20 feet, whilst the 
supports of the big pillars were strengthened. It was 
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ready for reopening on 24 December 562. The 
church has an enviable position: to the south there 
is the Augusteum, with an equestrian statue of 
Justinian, meant for national festivities; to the 
north (well within the Saray walls of today) are 
court churches, noble monasteries and the palaces 
of the court officials; and to the east, that is to 
say towards the sea, stands the imperial palace. 

The west presented a court-yard called the Atrium, 
flanked by open halls, to the visitor. From here, a 
number of doors (perhaps four or five) led into an 
enclosed hall (Exonarthex) which still belonged to 
the Atrium. From this, five doors led to the actual 
Narthex (Esonarthex), in addition there is a door at 
the extreme north and south ends. Further passages 
branch off, and nine rectangular openings from the 
entrances to the inner part of the church. The 
centre one of these was elaborately coloured and 
used to be the king’s door. 

The area covered by the church is almost square: 
the internal length is about 75 metres (excluding the 
main apse to the east) and the breadth is about 
70 metres. The floor is shaped in the form of a cross, 
and above it the almost hemispherical pendentive 
dome rises to a height of 56 metres. Since the outside 
walls alone could not have carried it, it had to be 
supported in addition by four pillars, and these in 
turn are supported by small but structurally 
important arches and their corresponding pillars. To 
the east and west of the dome, there are two further 
semi-circular chambers, each of which has three 
semi-domes over it. Of greatest importance for the 
shaping of the interior was the two-storey arrange- 
ment of all the side-chambers adjacent to the centre 
aisle, where the galleries (as was customary in 
Byzantine churches) were reserved for women. 
The weight of the building is carried by 107 columns 
(40 below and 67 above), usually monoliths of 
coloured marble (verde antico), but in some cases of 
red porphyry. An overwhelming inipression was 
created for the mediaeval spectator by the wealth of 
ornament: the lavish use of marble everywhere, the 
pictures of Christ and of the Mother of God, the 
Prophets, Apostles, and other saints which turn the 
walls into a sea of colour, not to mention the mighty 
Seraphim (in the spherical triangles of the main 
dome), and the gold-mosaic which adorned the dome 
and walls with such a splendour as had never been 
seen before. The mosaic ornamentation was pro- 
bably not finished until the last years of Justinian, 


-and during the reign of Justinos II. 


The original walls and vault of the original building 
consist of brick throughout. The sanctuary (B¥ja) 
lay to the east of the central part of the church and 
was divided from it by an iconostasis of considerable 
height, adorned with pictures and open-work pillars. 
It contained the altar and the ciborium and led into 
the main apse. There were 425 priests (who admit- 
tedly also served three other churches) and 100 
doorkeepers in the days of Justinian. Shortly before 
the collapse of the Byzantine Empire, the number 
of church officials in the Aya Sofya was estimated 
at 800. 

The first major repairs to Aya Sofya were made 
in the time of the emperor Basil II. A part of 
the dome collapsed during an earthquake. on 
26 October 986. The emperor had the damage 
repaired (the clumsy flying buttresses on the 
western fagade probably date from that time; cf. 
A. M. Schneider, Die Grabungen im Westhof der 
Sophtenkirche, Berlin 1941, 32 ff.). In 1204 the 
church was severely damaged during the Latin 
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sack of Constantinople, when it was ruthlessly 
plundered, the holy vestments and vessels even being 
used to clean and feed the invaders’ horses; yet it 
became, nevertheless, the chief church and place of 
coronation for the new dynasty. The most extensive 
changes still undertaken in Byzantine times were 
made in the 14th century. In the first half, the walls 
were strengthened on all sides, the eastern wing in 
particular being buttressed from outside by high 
and broad supports. 

We have no description of the interior of Aya 
Sofya in Byzantine times from Muslim reports. The 
first Muslim who mentions the cathedral in detail 
is Ahmad hb. Rusta (124 ff.; trans. G. Wiet, Cairo 
1955, 139 ff.); the author lived around 290/ 
902-903 but derives his description from Harin 
b. Yahya, who was a prisoner of war in Con- 
stantinople some time during the ninth century. 
Haran does not really describe the building, which 
he calls al-Kanisa al-‘Uzmé (i.e. MeyaAn’Exxanola), 
but be does describe in vivid detail a feast-day 
procession, to the church of the Byzantine emperor. 
On this occasion, the Muslim prisoners of war were 
led to the church (this might perhaps mean to the 
atrium of it), and there they greeted the emperor 
with the cry ‘‘May God preserve the king for many 
years” (tbid. 125). One detail is of particular im- 
portance: he mentions that beyond the Madjlis (by 
which he presumably meant benches) there were 
24 small doors with openings a span square, at the 
western gate (these are not mentioned anywhere 
else), One of these little doors opened automatically, 
and closed again of its own accord, at the end of 
each of the 24 hours. With the decline of the Cali- 
phate, the Muslims after Ibn Rusta grow more and 
more silent about far-away Constantinople. Only 
four centuries later, after Asia Minor had been 
occupied by Turkish tribes, Shams al-Din Muhammad 
al-Dimashki (ed. Frahn and Mehren, St. Petersburg, 
1865, 227)—who, however, is dependent on the work 
of the slightly earlier paper-merchant Ahmad (sbid., 
vin)—mentions the Aya Sofya in a few lines. The 
one remarkable thing is his statement that the 
church harboured an angel whose home was sur- 
rounded by a barrier (dardbazin), presumably 
meaning the area of the altar and ciborium together 
with the iconostasis itself. 

A few decades later, Muhammad b. Battita (ed. 
Defrémery and Sanguinetti, ii, 434) is the first to 
ascribe the erecting of Aya Sofya to Asaf b. Barakhya 
(g.v-], supposedly a cousin of king Solomon. Ibn 
Battita’s main merit is the detailed description of 
the. atrium. As he stresses, he was not allowed to 
enter the church itself, possibly because he would 
not comply with the order (mentioned by him) to 
kneel before the cross at the entrance. 

When the Turks conquered Constantinople (29 
May 1453), crowds of the defenceless population fled 
into the church, in the firm belief that an angel 
would appear in the sky and drive the victors 
forever back into their Asiatic home-country after 
they had advanced as far as the column of Constan- 
tine the Great. However, the Turks came on, 
smashed the doors of the house of God, and dragged 
the frightened people—both men and women— 
away to slavery. Eye-witnesses do not, however, 
mention any blood-bath in the holy place, as was 
often stated to have been the case. After this wild 
spectacle of loot and plunder, the ruler himself— 
though not seated upon a horse, as it was usually 
stated—entered the church. His mwadhdhin spoke 
the invitation to prayer which contains the con- 


fession of faith, and he threw himself down— 
together with his followers—before the one God, 
and thereby the temple of Constantius and Justinian 
was dedicated to Islam. 

There are very considerable changes in the 
interior resulting from the rules of the victorious 
religion. The mosaics which had formerly adorned 
the walls and vaults, and which had seemed to 
their Greek creators to have been fashioned for 
eternity, were hidden under a grey lime-wash 
(since Ewliya Celebi, Seydhatndme i, mentions the 
mosaics, a few must still have been visible in his 
time, that is to say, in the 17th century). The 
iconostasis between the priests and the lay folk was 
torn down, and the rich decorations of the east wing, 
the Béma, were stripped. As the ancient Byzantine 
churches faced Jerusalem, whilst the Salat had to 
be performed facing Mecca, the Turks have prayed 
more towards the south, and not towards the eastern 
wing of the mosque, ever since the days of the 
conquest. From the time of Mehemmed II, the 
preacher— bearing a wooden sword—ascended the 
pulpit on Fridays, on every afternoon of Ramad&n, 
and on Bayram festivals (see the article ‘aNaza and 
Juynboll, Handbuch des islam. Gesetzes, 84, 87); and 
there were always two flags by the side of the pulpit. 
Furthermore, we know that Mehemmed II erected 
the mighty buttresses against the south wall, where 
he also built the first of those high, slim minarets. 
Selim II erected the two buttresses in the north 
and the second minaret on the north-east corner. 
His son, Murad III, was responsible for the other two. 

Sultan Murad III undertook thorough repairs of 
the mosque. In the first place, this meant the 
correction of minor defects which had come to light 
as time went on, but he also contributed considerably 
to the embellishment of the bare chamber. He placed 
the two huge alabaster urns on the inside near the 
main entrance; each of which holds 1250 litres; he 
also donated the two large estrades (masfaba). On 
the right hand one, the Kur’4n was recited during 
most of the day in that chanting intonation which is 
peculiar to the oriental liturgy of all denominations, 
whilst the other was meant for the prayer leaders. 
At great expense, Murad III also gilded the half- 
moon which crowned the dome. This had a diameter 
of 50 ells, and had replaced the cross. Thus the 
Muslim subjects of the Porte could behold the 
emblem of their faith from as far off as the summit 
of Bithynian Olympus. 

In the second half of the 16th century, the con- 


' version of the churchyard immediately to the south 


of the mosque into a mausoleum for the sultans was 
begun. The oldest tomb is that of sultan Selim II. 
His son Murad III and his grandson Mehemmed III 
are also buried there. Sultan Mehemmed III’s 19 
brothers, whom he had killed on his accession to the 
throne, are also entombed here. A few decades later, 
the dethroned sultan Mustafa I suddenly died, and 
a suitable grave could not be found immediately; 
the old baptistry (on the southern side of the 
narthex), which the Turks had used for oil storage 
since their conquest, was taken over for the pur- 
pose. Later on, the nephew of Mustafa I, Sultan 
Ibrahim, was likewise buried there. Since then, the 
large oil stores have been kept in the hall and 
courtyard on the north side of the baptistry. 
Sultan Murad IV (1623-1640), whose reign saw 
a certain measure of general revival, had the bare 
walls embellished in a memorable way by the great 
calligrapher Bitakdji-zade Mustafa Celebi, with 
large gold-lettered quotations from the Kur°4n. Some 
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of these letters, such as Alif, are as much as ten ells 
long. These beautifully painted and often inter- 
twining verses are, however, dwarfed by the clear 
and boldly drawn names of the first four Caliphs 
(these are written by Teknedji-zade Ibrahim Efendi, 
cf. Hadikat al-Diawami‘, i, 4). There is a magnificent 
minbar dating from those days. It is also known 
that it was Ahmed III who erected the enclosed 
raised throne for the ruler, the maksdva, on the 
north side of the main apse. Mahmid I (1730-1754) 
donated the large sultan’s loggia on the first floor 
in the gallery and also a charming fountain and a 
school (both in the courtyard on the southern side), 
the large eating-house (“mdret) in the north, and 
above all the valuable library in the mosque itself. 
There is, however, indubitable proof that this last 
was built on an older foundation already in the 
mosque. All of this is essentially part of the House 
of God in the Orient. 

From the time of Murad IV, the conqueror of 
Baghdad, there was a perceptible decline in the 
maintenance of the mosque, which coincided with the 
general decline of the empire. In 1847, Sultan ‘Abd 
al-Medjid commissioned the Italian brothers Fossati 
as architects to renovate the building in order to 
avoid the threatened collapse of some parts, as well 
as to give the whole a more dignified appearance. 
The work took two years. The lime-wash was only 
left in the places which depicted human forms; 
apart from this, the walls came back into prominence 
with the disclosure of their old splendour. The red 
and yellow striped paint on the outside dates from 
the restoration. The way in which the sultan showed 
his veneration for the great deeds of his forbears is 
somewhat strange: all the minarets were repaired 
with the exception of that of Mehemmed II, who 
had dealt the final and decisive blow against the 
Byzantine empire. The Italian architects, however, 
were eventually allowed to make this minaret as 
high as the others. The eight round tablets inscribed 
by the calligrapher Mustafa ‘Izzet Efendi were put 
into Aya Sofya under Sultan ‘Abd al-Medjid. 

It is fortunate indeed that the mosque has not 
suffered from earthquakes since the roth century. 
It must be admitted that it is largely thanks to 
the buttresses which the last Byzantines and the 
Turks put up against three sides of the walls that 
this gigantic building (standing, as it does, on 
seismic ground) has served mankind longer than any 
other building in Europe. The storms which blow 
from the Balkans or from the sea, on the other hand, 
seem to be increasingly dangerous to the mosque. 

In summer 1906 the Minister of Education 
ordered thorough repairs in the library building, 
which was looked after by 5 Kkédjas who officiated 
one day of the week each. 

In Ramadan, the mosque made an interesting 
picture when princes and officials assembled for 
afternoon prayers. At the faréwik prayers (said an 
hour and a half after sun-down) there was less cere- 
mony. The dome was lit by innumerable lamps 
which were arranged in a circle. The greatest 
splendour of all was to be seen during the 27th night 
or the Laylat al-Kad¢ (Turk. Kadir gecesi), in which 
the Kur’an descended from heaven to earth. The 
earlier rulers frequently attended the ceremony, but 
Sultan ‘Abd al-Hamid II only honoured the mosque 
with his presence (if at all) in the middle of Ramadan, 
when he came by boat to do honour to the relics 
of the Prophet in the ancient castle of his ancestors 
during a short visit (Yawm-i Ziydret+i Khirkai 
Sa‘ddet). 


Immediately after the conquest, the Turks took 
over the many legends which had grown up 
concerning the origin and the excellence of the 
church during the last years of Byzantine rule, 
refurbishing them in Muslim terms. A history of 
Aya Sofya (library of Aya Sofya, No. 3025) was 
written very shortly after the victorious entry, by 
Ahmad b. Ahmad al-Gildnf (in Persian, on a Greek 
model) at the order of Mehemmed II. This was later 
translated into Turkish by Ni‘mat Allah (died 960/ 
1561-2). According to KAatib Celebi (ed. Fligel, II, 
116) there was a second Persian work written for 
the same ruler by the astronomer and cosmographer 
‘Ali b. Muhammad al-Kushdji {q.v.]. This work, 
however, can apparently no longer be identified. 
There is another version of the year 888/1483-4, 
by an anonymous author, which is now in the 
Staatsbibliothek Berlin (MS. Orient. 8°. 821) as an 
appendix to an Ottoman history (the Tawdrikh-i 
Kostantiniyya [Fleischer, Kat. Dresden, No. 1133 
Pertsch, Tiirkische Hss. zu Berlin, no. 231] written 
three years later) which is more interesting but other- 
wise similar in thought and sources. According to the 
Tawarikh-i Kostantiniyya the story is that Asafiyya, 
the extremely wealthy wife of the great Konstantin 
b. ‘Alaniyya, died very young and ordered in her last 
testament that a church should be built which 
should exceed all other buildings of the world in 
height. An architect is said to have arrived from 
Firangistan, He is reported to have begun by digging 
down 40 ells, in order to reach water; then, having 
built the church with the exception of the dome, he 
is said to have fled. The building then stood un- 
touched for ro years, until he returned and put on 
the dome. It is also stated that the particular marble 
—otherwise only known by the Diws (it is actually 
a “marble metal”, Mermer Ma‘deni)—was brought 
from many countries. The ‘metal’ for the four 
mottled (somaki) pillars (in fact, of course, they are 
simply of the hardest marble) is said to have come 
from Mount Kf, and the large doors are alleged to 
have been made from planks of Noah’s ark and 
already used by Solomon for his buildings in 
Jerusalem and Kyzikos (Aydindjik). The total 
expenditure is said to have come to 360,000 gold 
bars (each of 360,000 filori). In the time of the 
grandson of Constantine the Great, emperor Heraclius 
(a contemporary and secret follower of the Prophet), 
the dome is said to have crashed down, but the 
pious ruler rebuilt it immediately. The Tawdrikh-+ 
Kostantiniya wa Ayd Sdfya of ‘Ali al-‘Arabi Ilyas, 
who was then in the service of the Grand Vizier ‘Ali 
the Fat (died 28 June 1565) and was a teacher 
(Fliigel, Kat. der Kats. Hofbibl. Vienna, iii, 97), 
dates from the time of Suleyman the Great. The 
earliest edition belongs to the year 970/1562-3. Two 
years later, the author added a few insignificant 
details to the work and brought it out under a 
different title (Tawdrikh-t Bind-yi Ayd Séfya, in 
the Bibl. Nationale in Paris, Turkish MSS. Suppl., 
no. 1546; Tawdrikh-i Kostantiniya wa Aya Séfya wa 
ba‘d-+ Hikdyat, in Pertsch: Catalogue of Turkish 
manuscripts of the Kgl. Bibl. Berlin, no. 232. Fourmont 
has a further manuscript, Cat. cod. man. Bibl. Reg., 
319, no. 147, I). According to this, Aya Sofya was 
built under the emperor Ustinian6 by the architect 
Ignadis (as also in Mehmed ‘Ashik). Generally 
speaking, the author of this is more plausible. He 
also gives far more detail than his predecessor of the 
1§th century, because he gives various versions. 
Thus, he must be regarded as the best Turkish 
authority on the history of their greatest mosque, 
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although he is utterly unreliable from our point of 
view. 

The contents of the legends which continue to be 
woven around Aya Sofya change from one epoch 
to the next. They seem to have their spiritual peak 
in the 17th century, a time when the Ottomans in 
general also appear as the greatest despisers of this 
world. At that time the place was shown on which 
the Arabic heroes of the first century A.H. were 
said to have prayed on the occasion of their siege 
of Constantinople; the place in the centre of the 
nave, from which Khidr supervised the building of 
the church. In the southern gallery a hollowed stone 
is pointed out as having been the cradle of Christ. 
One of the anecdotes which one could still hear 
told by young theologians in much later years 
mentioned Husayn-i Tabrizi and the way in which 
he is supposed to have got his professorship in the 
mosque: the mystic (S#ft) Sultan Mehemmed II the 
Conqueror had held out his hand to him so that 
he had to kiss the inside (aya), instead of the back 
of the hand, whereupon he promptly asked for the 
appointment as mudir of the Aya Sofya. The so- 
called ‘(Damp Pillar’ (yask direk) and the ‘“‘Cold 
Window” (souk pendjere) near the Kibla gained 
great fame as places of pilgrimage where miracles 
happened within the holy walls in the time of ‘Abd 
al-Hamid II. The window was the place where 
Shaykh Ak Shams al-Din (whose words had a truly 
rousing influence on the men of his time, amongst 
them Mehemmed the Conqueror himself) first 
expounded the Kur?4n. Until very recently, everyone 
was still convinced that the blessings brought by 
the currents of fresh air which entered through this 
“Cold Window” were of beneficial influence to the 
depth of theological knowledge. 

In 1934, President Kemal Atatiirk decreed that 
Aya Sofya was to cease being a place of Islamic 
worship, and put it under a museum administration. 
Subsequently, the lime-wash which had covered the 
figures in the mosaics was removed, and amongst 
others the following pictures reappeared in 1936: 
a beautiful representation of an enthroned Madonna 
and Child, surrounded by the emperors Constantine 
(with a model of the town he founded) and Justinian 
(with a model of the church of St. Sophia) above the 
southern narthex door; and over the central door, 
leading from the narthex to the church (the old 
Emperor’s Door), a representation of Christ enthro- 
ned, with an emperor (Leo VI? or, more likely, 
Basil I, cf. A. M. Schneider in Oriens Christianus 
1935, 75-79) at his feet in adoration; and, finally, a 
Madonna in the curve of the apse. 

* Bibliography: Procopius, Agathias, and 

Paulus Silentiarius are the most trustworthy of 

the Byzantine sources of the time of Justinian. 

Of the more recent ones, there are above all: 

Pierre Gilles, De topographia Constantinopoleos 

&bri iv (Lyons, 1561 and repeatedly after that 

date); idem, De Bosphoro Thracio libri tres (Lyons 

1561, and repeatedly after that date); Charles du 

Fresne, sieur du Cange, Historia Bysantina, 

Paris 1680; J. von Hammer, Constantinopolis und 

der Bosporus, i, Pesth 1822; Lxapadtog A. Butdv- 

wTtog, Kwvotavtivouroats, i, Athens 1851; C. Fos- 
sati, Aya Sophia of Constantinople as recently re- 
stored, London 1852; W. Salzenberg, Altchristliche 

Baudenkmdler von Konstantinopel, Berlin 1854; 

Auguste Choisy, L’art de bdtir chez les Byzantins, 

Paris 1883; J. P. Richter, Quellen der byzantini- 

schen Kunsigeschichte, special number of Quellen- 

schriften fiir Kunsigeschichte und Kunsttechnik des 


Mittelalters, Vienna 1897, by Eitelberger von 
Edelberg and Ilg; W. R. Lethaby and Har. 
Swainson, The Church of Sancta Sophia, Con- 
Stantinople; a study of Byzantine building, London 
and New York 1894; Heinr. Holtzinger, Die 
Sophienkirche und verwandte Bauten der byzantini- 
schen Architektur (in Die Baukunst, edited by 
R. Borrmann and R. Graul, no. 10, Berlin and 
Stuttgart 1898); Evyéviog Miya’ Avreveddygs, 
*Exppaais tig ‘Ayla Loplac (in: Bt PArwOhxyn 
Mapacdj 3 vols., Athens and Leipzig, 1907-1909) ; 
Alfons Maria Schneider, Die Hagia Sophia xu 
Konstantinopel, Berlin n.d. (1938); a Turkish 
account, giving the inscriptions and a description 
of the additional buildings in Turkish times: 
Hafiz Htiseyn, Hadikat al-Diawdadmi‘, Istanbul 
1281/1864, i, 3-8; further bibliography in IA, ii, 
47-55 (Arif Miifid Mansel). On the description of 
Harin b. Yahya see M. Izzedin, Un prisonnier 
arabe a Byzance..., in REI, 1941-6, 41 ff., where 
earlier studies are cited; on the Muslim legends 
see F. Tauer, Notice sur les versions persanes de 
la légende de l’édification @’ Aya Sofya, in Mélanges 
Fuad K6prili, Istanbul 1953, 487 ff.; idem, Les 
Versions persanes de la légende sur la construction 
d@ Aya Sofya, in Bysantinoslavica xv/1, 1954, 1-20. 
Not far from the Great Sophia, there is the 
Small Aya Séfya (Kiitik Aya Sofya) near the 
Djundi square. It was built by Justinian, and was 
formerly dedicated to Saint Sergius and Saint 
Bacchus. A cupola rose from an octagonal base 
(which was extended by four apses). The guardian 
of the harem of Mehemmed II (Kizlar Aghas!) 
changed it into a mosque, and since then it has 
been fully equipped for Muslim teaching and 
worship. The porch, and the five flat cupolas 
rising from it, are of Turkish origin. 
(K. Stssuemm-[Fr. TAESCHNER]) 
AYA SOLOK, Ayasulik, Ayasuliigh, Ayatholaigh 
(from “Aytog Oed6Aoyos, ie., the apostle and evan- 
gelist John, who lived and died there). In mediaeval 
western (Latin) sources, the town is referred to as 
Altoluogo, today (since 1914) it is known as Seléuk. 
It is a small town on the western coast of Anatolia, 
37° 55° north, 27° 20’ east, on the site of the Ephesus 
of antiquity (still referred to as Afsis or Ufsiis by 
Arabic geographers) in the plain which surrounds 
the mouth of the river Kii¢iik Menderes (the Kaystros 
of antiquity), at the foot of the Biilbiil Daghf (Kores- 
sos), and now on the railway between Izmir and 
Aydin. It is the capital of the na@hiye of Akincflar in 
the kaza of Kusadasi (wildyet of Izmir). At the end 
of the 19th century it had 2,793 inhabitants (ac- 
cording to V. Cuinet, La Turquie d’ Asie, iii, 505), in 
1935 it had 4,025 (the kaza of Kushadas! had 17,819). 
In the Middle Ages, Aya Soliik was a town of 
considerable importance. Ibn Battita, who visited 
it in 733/1333 (ii, 308 f.), describes it as having 15 
gates, and it was an important commercial centre 
on the banks of the river Kaystros, where gardens 
and vineyards flourished. The harbour, which had 
been the source of the town’s prosperity, was silted 
up with deposits from the river Kaystros as early 
as the Middle Ages. Instead of Ephesus, the harbour 
of Kushadasf, some 15 kms. to the south-east (referred 
to as Scala nova in western mediaeval sources) began 
to flourish; this had 5,442 inhabitants in 1945. 
The advance of the Arabs to Ephesus was only a 
temporary one (182/798). Similarly, the occupation 
by Turkish troops after the victory of Melazgerd 
(1071)—under the Saldjak sultan Alp Arslan—came 
to an end with the victory of the crusaders of the 
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first Crusade near Dorylaeum (1097). When the 
Rim-Saldjik Empire fell into decline, Turkish 
troops again penetrated western Anatolia as far as 
the Aegean coast. Under their leader, they founded 
principalities, and then Ephesus/Aya Solik came 
under the principality of Aydin. Here Ibn Battita 
met the Aydin-oghlu Khizir Beg as the local prince. 
He was in contact with the Italian Republics, and 
there was a Venetian and a Genoese consulate in 
Aya Solik. In 1391, when Bayazid II absorbed the 
Principality of Aydin, Aya Solik came under 
Ottoman rule for the first time, but after his defeat, 
it was returned to the princes of Aydin by Timir in 
1402. Under Murad II, Aya Solik finally became 
part of the Ottoman Empire in 1425, and henceforth 
it was a kadd of the sandjak of Aydin (eydlet of 
Anadolu, later wildyet of Avdin). The fortress, 
however, was under the Kaptan Pasha, being a part 
of the sandjak of Sughla (Izmir). Aya Solik gradually 
fell into decay, and is now little more than a village. 
This is due in part to the changes at the mouth of 
the river Kaystros, where the plain is now a fever- 
infested swamp, and in part to the growth of the 
neighbouring Kushadasi. 

Noteworthy monuments include the ruins of the 
ancient Ephesus, the remains of the Basilica of St. 
John, and the imposing Mosque of Aydin-oghlu 
‘Isa Beg I (towards the end of the 14th century)— 
built on the same plan as the Umayyad Mosque in 
Damascus. At the foot of the fortress hill, the 
Panaylr Daghf (the ancient Pion), one can see the 
cave in which the Seven Sleepers are said to have 
slept. Up on the Biilbiil Daghf, there is a small early 
Christian building, in which the Virgin Mary is said 
to have lived and died (Panaya Kapulu). In recent 
times, this has developed into a place of pilgrimage, 
and the Turkish government has built a road to it. 

Bibliography: Le Strange, 155; W. Heyd, 
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Cograft arastirmalari,i, 39 ff.; IA, ii, 56 f. (Besim 

Darkot); L. Massignon, Les Foutlles archéologiques 

d@’ Ephese et leur importance réligieuse, in Les Mardis 

de Dar El-Salam, Cairo 1951, I ff., the same (and 

others), Les Sept Dormants d’Ephése..., in REI, 

1954, 59-112, 1955, 93-106, 1957, I-11. 

(Fr. TAESCHNER) 

AYA STEFANOS Jsee YEsHILK6y]. 

A‘YAN. Plural of the Arabic ‘Ayn in the sense of 
‘notabie person’ and often used to denote the 
eminent under the caliphate and subsequent Muslim 
regimes (cf. the celebrated Wafayat al-A‘yan— 
‘Obituaries of Notable Men’—of Ibn Khallikan). 
Under the Ottoman regime, from having at first 
denoted merely the most distinguished inhabitants 
of any district or town-quarter, the term, often used 
as a singular, acquired a more precise significance, 
coming, in the eighteenth century, to be applied to 
those among such persons as then first exercised 
political influence and were accorded official status. 
A factor in their rise to such influence was 
the institution by the Porte, during the 17th 
century, of Madlikane tax-farms—that is to say of 
farms leased to holders for life. For many of these 
were taken up by such local notables, who not only 


prospered financially thereby, but also came virtually 
to control the districts to which these tax-farms 
related. During the Russo-Ottoman war of 1767-1774 
it was largely to a‘ydms all over the country that the 
Porte resorted in order to raise funds and recruits for 
the army; and in due course they were accorded 
official recognition as the chosen representatives of 
the people vis-a-vis the government, the provincial 
walis furnishing them with documents known as 
acyanlik buyurultusu on payment of a fee called 
a‘yaniyye. In 1779 this right of appointment was 
transferred from the wdlis, who had abused it, to 
the Grand Vizier; and in 1786 it was decided to 
abolish a‘ydnliks altogether. On the outbreak of war 
again in the following year, however, the Porte, as 
before, found itself unable to dispense with the aid 
of these local notables; and in 1790 a‘ydanliks were 
duly revived. Many a‘ydns in both Rumelia and 
Anatolia came during the reigns of Selim III, 
Mustafa IV, and Mahmid II, to play a part in 
Ottoman affairs very similar to that of the dere-beyis 
[g.v.], often defying the Porte for long periods and 
managing the districts over which they had extended 
their control in virtual independence, although often 
providing contingents for the Ottoman army in time 
of war. Among these the most celebrated were 
perhaps Paswan Oghlu [¢.v.] (who, if not strictly 
speaking an a‘ydn himself, was the son of one), the 
Bayrakdar Mustafa Pasha [¢.v.) (who became one 
early in his career), and Ismaili Bay of Serez. It was 
chiefly to breaking the power of the a‘yans (and 
dere-beyis) in the provinces that Mahmid II success- 
fully devoted the first half of his reign. 
Bibliography: I.A. s.v. (article by I. H. 
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AYAS, town on the coast of Cilicia, on the 
westein shore of the gulf of Iskenderun, to the east 
of the mouth of the river Djayhan (Pyramos), 
36° 53’ north, 35° 46’ east, capital of the ndakiye of 
Yumurtalik in the Rada of Ceyhan (wilayet Seyhan/ 
Adana). In antiquity it was known as Aigai (Ramsay, 
Historical Geography of Asia Minor, 385 f.). Italian 
seamen and merchants in the Middle Ages knew it 
as Ajazzo or Lajazzo. In 1935 it had 667 inhabitants 
(the nahiye 11,024) (Pauly-Wissowa, i, 945). 

The harbour of Ayas (which at that time formed 
part of the Christian principality of Little Armenia) 
only became important in the second half of the 
13th century. As a result of the withdrawal of the 
Franks from the lands of the Crusaders on the 
eastern shores of the Mediterranean, and also of the 
silting up of the harbour of Tarsus, the whole of 
the trade between the West and the Orient was 
concentrated in this harbour, which was also con- 
nected by good overland routes with Syria and 
Mesopotamia, as well as with Iran via eastern 
Anatolia. It was from here that Marco Polo started 
out on his journey across country through Asia in 
the year 1271. At the end of the 14th century, the 
Florentine Pegolotti describes the caravan route to 
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Tabriz which began here (La pratica della Mercatura 
Scritta da Francesco Balduccs. Pegolotti, vol. iii of 
Della Decima e delle altre Gravesze de 
Fiorentins fino al Secolo XVI, Lisbon and Lucca 
1766, 9-11 [critical edition by Allan Evans, Cam- 
bridge Mass. 1936, index s.v. Laiazol; cf. W. Heyd, 
Geschichte des Levantechandels, index). Ayas was the 
seat of a Venetian Bailo. 

The town was plundered by Muslim armies in 
665/t266 and 674/1275, conquered in 722/1322 by 
the Mamlik sultan al-Nasir Muhammad, and 
rebuilt by the Christians after the peace treaty of 
1325; it finally fell into the hands of Egyptian 
Mamliks in 748/1347. It then began to decline, and 
the process was accelerated by the fact that sedimen- 
tation broadened the mouth of the river Djayh4n, 
until the whole area around Ayas became a fever- 
infested swamp. It is, however, still mentioned in 
1400 as the administrative centre of the province of 
Halab. After the .con of the Mamluk Empire 
by the Ottoman Seliti T1517), Ayas became a 
kadd in the evdlet of Adana. Today, Ayas/Yumur- 
talfk is an impoverished coastal town with a great 
number. of ruins. 

Bibliography: Dimashki (ed. Mehren), 214; 
Abu ’1-fida?, Takwim, 248 f.; Kalkashandi, Subk 
al-A‘sha, xii, 169; Mukhtasar S. al-A‘sha, Cairo 
1906, i, 297; K. Ritter, Erdkunde, xix, l.c., 115, 
126; W. Heyd, Geschichte des Levantehandels ii, 
79 ff.; F. X. Schaffer, Cilicia, (Petermanns Mit- 
teilungen, Ergdnzungsheft 141), 97; Hadjdji Khalifa, 
Di:han-niima, 603; Ch. Texier, Asie Mineure, 
729 £.; Sdalndme of the Wildyet of Adana, 12th 
year, 1319/1903; V. Cuinet. La Turquie d’ Aste ii, 
107 f.; IA, ii, 42 f. (Besim Darkot). 

(Fr. TAESCHNER) 

AYAS PASHA (886-7 ?-946/1482 ?-1539), Otto- 
man Grand Vizier. Ayas Pasha was an Albanian born 
in the region of Cimera (Himara) not far from Valona 
(‘Ali; Bragadino (9 June 1526); Geuffroy). According 
to Bragadino, Ayas Pasha was 44 years old in 932/ 
1526, had three brothers (‘‘tre fradelli’’: not, as in 
Hammer, “‘tre fratelli monachi’”’) and sent each month 
too ducats to his mother, “‘christiana monacha a la 
Valona”’. The inscription on the gravestone of Ayas 
Pasha at Istanbul refers to him as Ayas b. Mehmed. 
Recruited through the devshirme in the reign of Baya- 
zid II (886-918/1481-1512), Ayas Pasha went out from 
the Palace with the rank of agha (‘Ali). He fought at 
the battle of Caldiran (920/1514) as Agha of the Janis- 
saries (Shukri; Ewliya Celebi) and also in the war 
(9212/1515) against ‘Ala? al-Dawla, prince of Albistan 
(Ewliya Celeb!). Holding the same office, he served 
throughout the Syrian and Egyptian campaigns 922/3 
1516-1517) of Selim I and, according to one version 
of the events, had a considerable share in the ultimate 
defeat and capture of Timan Bay, the last Mamlik 
Sultan of Egypt (Suhayli). At the time when Sultan 
Sulayman ascended the throne (September 1520) 
Ay4s Pasha seems to have been Beglerbeg of 
Anatolia, a new Agha of the Janissaries having been 
appointed in 925/1519 (Mustafa Celebi; Solak-zade). 

After helping to crush the revolt of Djanberdi 
al-Ghazali in Syria (1520-1521) (Suhayll), Ayds 
Pasha became governor of Damascus, an appoint- 
ment that he held from Rabi‘ II 927 to Muharram 
928/ March-December 1521 (Laoust; Nadjm al-Din 
al-Ghazzi; Ibn Iy4s). He fought, as Beglerbeg of 
‘Rumeli, at the siege of Rhodes (928/1522) (Mustafa 
Celebi; Feridin) and, rising thereafter to the rank of 
third and, later, of second vizier, served in the cam- } 
paigns of Mohacs (932/1526), Vienna (935/1529), Giins | 





(938/1532) and ‘Irak (941-2/1534-1535) (Mustafa Ce- 
lebi; Feridin; Petewi; Solak-zade; Kemal Pasha- 
zade). On the death of Ibrahim Pasha (22 Ramadan 
942/15 March 1536) Ayads Pasha became Grand Vizier 
and retained this rank until his own death in 946/ 
1539. The main events which occurred during his 
tenure of the office were the war against Venice 
(944-7/1537-1540), the Austrian raid on Eszék (944/ 
1537), the Moldavian campaign (945/1538) and the 
expedition of Sulayman Pasha, governor of Egypt, 
against Diu in India (945-6/1538-1539). In the course 
of the Corfu campaign (944/1537) Ayas Pasha brought 
under Ottoman control the Albanians settled in the 
neighbourhood of Valona, a new sanjak of Delwine 
being now created in this region (Mustafa Celebi; 
‘Ali; Petewi), Ayas Pasha died on 26 Safar 946/13 
July 1539. In the eyes of his contemporaries he had 
the reputation of being an illiterate man endowed 
with no great political talent (‘All; Bragadino; Gévay). 
Of his daughters one was married to Giizeldje Rustem . 
Pasha, who became Beglerbeg of Buda (Sidjill-¢ 
‘Othmani), while another (or perhaps the same?) 
daughter is mentioned as having married the 
sandjak beg of Silistria (Gévay). A brother of Ayas 
Pasha, Ahmed, was governor of Karaman and, 
later, of Damascus, according to the information 
given in Ibn Jilin (Laoust). 
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AYAT [see Aya]. 

AYAZ, Asu ’L-Napym, favourite slave of Sultan 
Mahmid of Ghaznin. Details of the life of the histo- 
vical Ayaz are difficult to discover, but he was a 
Turkom4an and, if the tradition utilised by Djalal 
al-Din Riri, iv, 887, is accepted, of humble origin 
also. The Tavikh+ Bayhaki reports Mahmid’s 
successor Mas‘id as describing Ayaz as his father’s 
‘sneeze’ and as unsuitable for appointment to the 
governorship of Ray because of his lack of expe- 
rience of life outside the court. His death is recorded 
by Ibn al-Athir under 449/1057-8. According to the 
Cahadr Makdla, Ayaz was not remarkably handsome 
but possessed a sweet expression and olive complex- 
ion, and was greatly endowed with the arts of 
pleasing, in which respect he had few rivals in his 
time. This tradition is also found in Sa‘di. 

In Persian literature Ayaz appears as a symbolical 
figure under many guises. In the Gulistén and 
Bustan of Sa‘di he appears as a symbol of true love, 
in the Mathnawt of Djalai al-Din Rimi he figures as 
a type of the Perfect Man, in ‘Awfi’s Djawami< al- 
Hikdaydat as a model of loyalty and sagacity and as 
a fit brother-in-law to Mahmid. In the Cahar 
Makala the cutting off of Ay4z’s locks in a fit of 
passion by Mahmid is made the occasion of a 
display of poetical skill by ‘Unsuri; in the Tadhksrat 
al-Awliyd an unsuccessful attempt by Mahmid to 
pass off Aydz as sultan before Shaykh Abu’l-Hasan 
Khurkini is used as proof of that saint’s sagacity. 
In his Mahmid u Aydz, Zulati has woven romance 
around the relationship of the sultan and his catamite. 
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AYAZ, the Amir, lord of Hamadhin, played an 
important réle in the struggles for the throne between 
the rival Saldjik princes Barkiyaruk and Muham- 
mad I. After having first taken the side of the latter, 
in 494/1100 he went over-to the side of Barkiydruk, 


and, after the latter’s death, became the Atabeg of 
his son Malikshah, who was a minor. He could not, 
however, hold his own against Muhammad, and was 
treacherously murdered by him in 499/1105. 
Bibliography: Ibn al-Athir, x, 1909 ff.; 

Houtsma, Recewil, ii, 90; see also BARKIYARUK and 

MUHAMMAD B. MALIKSHAH. (Ep.) 

AYBAK (Turkish pronunciation Aybeg), properly 
called ‘Izz at-DIn Agu ’L-ManstR AYBAK (AYBEG) 
AL-Mu‘azzZaMI (aS a mamluk of al-Malik al-Mu‘az- 
zam) Sharaf al-Din ‘Isa, who was first (597-615/1200- 
1218) governor of Damascus and then (615-624/1218- 
1227) sultan of the empire of Damascus after the death 
of his father al-Malik al-‘Adil. In 608/1211-2, Aybeg 
received the town of Salkhad in the Hawrdn and the 
adjacent lands as a fief and was appointed major- 
domo (ustddh-dar). When al-Malik al-Nasir Dawid 
succeeded his father on the throne of Damascus, 
Aybeg even became regent of Damascus and had the 
entire political administration in his hands, Shortly 
afterwards, however, al-Malik al-Ashraf, Dawid’s 
uncle, took possession of Damascus; Aybeg was 
deprived of the office of regent, but retainedhis 
fiefs in the Hawran. In 636/1238-9, he wasstill 
called “Lord of Salkhad and of Zur‘a”’. Hewas 
subsequently suspected of treason and losthis 
political standing; he died in Cairo in 646/1248-9. 
His remains were taken to Damascus and placed in 
the mausoleum built for him. The districts dependent 
on Aybeg were indebted to him for buildings of 
various types which he undertook. He erected three 
Hanafi academies at Damascus and one in Jerusalem. 
As major-domo, it fell to him especially to attend to 
the building of khans: as governor of Salkhad, he 
sought to render flourishing that part of the trade 
route from Northern Arabia and from Babylonia to 
Damascus which crossed his territories; he built the 
desert fortress, Kal‘at al-Azrak and repaired the 
great reservoir (matkhk; elsewhere birka) at ‘Inadk 
and had a great khan set up at Sala. His zeal for 
building communicated itself to his subordinates, 
especially to his mamluk ‘Alam al-Din Kaysar. 
Among the buildings which he erected in his fiefs, 
the following are especially worthy of mention; a 
Rhan at Salkhad (611/1214-5); a tower in the fortress 
of Salkhad (617/1220-1); arcades and a_ tower 
(minaret) in the mosque of Salkhad (630/1232-3); a 
fort in the Kal‘at al-Azrak (634/1236-7); a khan at 
Zur‘a (636/1238); a reservoir at ‘Inak (636-637/ 
1238-1240); a mosque at al-‘Ayin (638/1240-1). The 
mosque and khan of Saja must have been built about 
630/1232-3. The exact date cannot be established 
because of the fragmentary state of the inscriptions. 
Sharaf al-Din ‘Is& and his mamluk Aybeg are both 
known at the time of the Crusades. 
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AYBAK KUTB AL-DIN {see Detui, Sutta- 
NATE OF] 

‘AYDARUS (‘Edris, often misunderstood as 
Idris; etymology obscure, cf. Shilli, Mashra‘, ii, 152) 
a family of learned sayyids and séfis in South 
Arabia, India and Indonesia, belonging to the 
Sakkaf branch of the Ba ‘Alawi [q.v.] and still 
playing an important réle in Hadramawt. Wiistenfeld 
(Cufiten, 29 ff.) quotes from al-Muhibbi the details 
on more than thirty members of the family down to 
the 11/17th century. In the roth century there 
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were in Hadramawt five ‘Aydarts mansabs, at Hazm, 
Bawr, Salila, ThibI and Ramla. Among the numerous 
members of the clan, known for its literary activity, 
ares 

1. The ancestor, ‘Abd Allah b. Aba Bakr (al- 
Sakran) b. ‘Abd al-Rahman al-Sakkaf (811-865/ 
1408-1461) of Tarim, who was called by his father 
al-‘Aydariis. He received the khirka from his uncle 
“Umar al-Mihdar and succeeded him at his death 
(833/1430) as nakib (mansab) of the Ba ‘Alawi. By 
that time he had already won a reputation for piety 
by means of severe asceticism. He taught tafsir, 
hadith and fikhk, but had a predilection for the 
mystics (al-Ghazzali). Writings: (a) al-Ktbrit al- 
Abmar; (b) Mandaktb of his shaykh Sa‘d b. ‘Ali (i.e. 
al-Suwaynil Ba Madhidj, d. 857/1453); (c) Rasasl. 
“Umar b. ‘Abd al-Rahm4an Sahib al-Hamra? wrote 
his biography: Fath al-Rakim al-Rakman etc. See 
Sakhawi, Daw’, v, 16 (without lakab!); Mashra‘, ii, 
152 ff.; Wiist., Cufiten 5, 29; Brockelmann, S II, 566. 

2. His son, Aba Bakr b. ‘Abd Allah al-‘Aydaris, 
Fakhr al-Din (b. 851/1447 in Tarim, d. 914/1508 in 
£Adan), the patron saint of ‘Adan, where he spent 
his last 25 years and won great fame for piety and 
hospitality. He was initiated into Sifism by Sa‘d 
b. ‘Ali Ba Madhidj (cf. above) and others. Among 
his disciples were Husayn b. Siddik al-Ahdal [¢.v.}, 
Djar Allah b. Fahd and Muh. b. ‘Umar Bahrak 
(d. 930/1524) who wrote Mawdahib al-Kuddis } 
Manakib Ibn al-‘Aydaris. Writings: (a) al-Djuz? 
al-Latif fi “Ilm al-Tahkim al-Sharif (on Sifism) cf. 
Serjeant, Mat., 581; (b) three litanies (awrdd); 
(c) Diwan (a muwashshah was commented upon by 
‘Abd al-Kadir, below, no. 4). His mausoleum, built 
by the amir Murdjan, who also was buried there in 
g27/1521, and his mosque are in the Aden Crater, 
where the st ydara of the saint is celebrated on the 15th 
Rabi‘ II. Al-Ghazzi in his chronicle (see below) has 
the curious tradition, taken over by Ibn al-‘Imad, 
of Ibn al-‘Aydariis having introduced the habit of 
drinking coffee into Arabia. The nisba al-Shadhili 
is perhaps due to some sort of confusion with the 
famous shaykh of Makha? (Mokha) ‘Ali b. ‘Umar 
(d. 821/1418), cf. KAHWA. The non-ascetic attitude 
of Ibn al-‘Aydaris is in harmony with a trend of 
the ‘Shadhiliyya, but the ‘Aydarisiyya is reckoned 
as a branch not of this order, but of the Kubrawiyya 
(see TARTKA). See Ibn al-‘Imad, ShadharGt, viii, 39 f. 
{s.a, 909! an error of the compilator, repeated in 
Brock.), 62 ff.; Ghazzi, Kawdkib, i, 113f.; Nar, 
81 ff.; Mashra‘, ii, 34 ff.; al-Sakkaf, Ta?rikh, i, 
105 ff.; Brockelmann II, 181, S II, 233. 

3: Shaykh b. ‘Abd Allah b. Shaykh b. SAbd Allah 
(no. 1), b. 919/1513 in Tarim, d. 990/1582 in Ahmad- 
Abad (Gudjarat). After studies in Mecca, Zabid and 
Shihr he removed to India, where he had many 
disciples and entered the service of the vizier “Imad 
al-Din. Writings: (a) al-Ukd al-Nabawi wa ’l-Sirr 
al-Mustafawi; (b) al-Fawz wa ’l-Bushra; (c) Tubkfat 
al-Murid (kasida) with commentaries: Hakd@tk al- 
Tawhid and Sirddj al-Tawhkid (cf. Brockelmann); 
(d) Diwan. Ahmad b. ‘Ali al-Baskari wrote Nushat 
al-Ikhwan wa ’l-Nufas fi Manakib Shaykh 6b. ‘Abd 
Allah al-‘Aydarts. See Nar, 372 ff.; Mashra‘, ii, 
119 ff.; al-Sakkaf, Ta*rvikh, i, 171 ff. 

4. ‘Abd al-Kadir b. Shaykh (no. 3) al-Hindi, 
Mubyi ’l-Din (978-1038/1570-1628) of Ahmadabad, 
Sifi scholar, author of numerous works on mysticism 
and biography. He was initiated into Sifism by his 
brother ‘Abd Allah (945-1019) and Hatim al-Ahdal 
{q-v.], in whose memory he wrote al-Zahr (al-Darr) 
al-Basim min Rawd al-Ustadh Hatim. He made wide 


travels for the sake of study and collecting books. 
Among his disciples was Ahmad Ba Djabir ai- 
Hadrami, on whose premature death in roor he 
wrote Sadk al-Wafa? bi-Hakk al-Ikha?. On his 
father’s mystic ode Tubfat al-Murid he wrote the 
commentary Bughyat al-Mustafid. Other works: 
(a) al-Futéhat al-Kuddisiyya fi ’l-Khirka al-‘A yda- 
risiyya; (b) al-Nér al-Safir etc. (see below); 
(c) Tavif al-Ahkyd bi-Fadail al-Ihy@ (Cairo 1311, 
in the margin of Ithaf al-Sdda by Murtada al- 
Zabidi). For further details see Nér 334-343 (auto- 
biogr.); Mashra‘, ii, 148ff.; Wiist., Cus. 31 ff.; 
Brockelmann ii, 418f., S II, 617; Sarkis 1399 f. 

5. Shaykh b. ‘Abd Allah b. Shaykh (no. 3), b. 
993/1585 in Tarim, d. 1041/1631 in Dawlatabad. 
After studies in his native town, in Yaman and 
Hidjaz he sailed for India in 1025, visited his uncle 
‘Abd al-Kadir in Ahmadabad and was taught by 
him. From there he went to Deccan and was favour- 
ably received by Sultan Burhan Nizam Shah and 
his Grand Vizier, Malik ‘Anbar (Ambar). After a 
rupture he entered the service of Ibrahim II ‘Adil 
Shah at Bidjapir. He held a privileged position with 
this sultan, whom he had cured from a disease. 
After the death of ‘Adil Shah he returned to Daw- 
latabad and was in high favour with the vizier Fath 
Khan, the son of ‘Anbar. He wrote a book on 
Siifism called al-Silstla but it fell into oblivion. See 
Mashra‘, ii, 117 ff.; Wiist., Cuf., 39 f. 

6. ‘Abd Allah b. Shaykh (no. 5), b. 1017 (?)/1608 
in Tarim, d. 1073/1662 in Shihr. He was educated by 
his uncle ‘Ali Zayn al-‘Abidin (no. 7) and his cousin 
‘Abd al-Rahmaan al-Sakkaf, whom he succeeded in 
the dignity of a mansab. After two visits to Mecca 
and Medina he went to India, visited his cousin 
Dja‘far al-Sadik (no. 8) in Siirat, a disciple of his 
father, the Grand vizier Habash Khan, and Sultan 
Mahmid b. Ibrahim Shah at Bidjapir. Back in 
Arabia he spent his last years in the seaport of Shihr, 
where his grave and mosque are venerated and 
visited by pilgrims. See Mashra‘, ii, 177 f.; Wiist., 
Cuf. 40f.; Berg, Hadhramout, 85, 94. 

7. SAli b. ‘Abd Alldh b. Shaykh (no. 3), called 
Zayn al-‘Abidin and Tadj al-‘Arifin (984-1041/ 
1577-1632) of Tarim. He had many disciples, and 
won great influence at the court of the Kathiri 
sultan, His literary production is restricted to a 
collection of Ras@sl, among them one sent to the 
Zaydi Imam al-Husayn b. al-Kasim in answer 
to his claim for obedience from the people of 
Hadramawt. See Mashra‘, ii, 221 ff.; Wiist., Cus. 58. 

8. Dja‘far al-Sadik b. ‘Ali Zayn al-‘Abidin (no. 7), 
b. 997/1589 in Tarim, d. 1064/1654 in Strat. Having 
finished his studies in Arabia he migrated to the 
Deccan in India, where he had a hight position a the 
court of the Grand Vizier Malik ‘Anbar. During his 
stay there he learnt Persian and translated al-‘Ikd 
al-Nabawi (above, no. 3) into that language. After 
the fall of Fath Khan in 1038 he continued his 
literary activity at Strat: He translated the Persian 
work of Dara Shikth (ca. 1065/1655) into Arabic 
with the title Tuh/at al-Asfiya? bi-Tardjamat Safinat 
al-Awliya’, See Mashra‘, ii, 85 ff.; al-Sakkaf, Ta°rikh, 
i, 214 and (enlarged) ii, 9 ff.; Wiist., Cus. 37; 
Brockelmann, S II, 619. 

9 Dja‘far b Mustafa b. ‘All Zayn al-‘Abidin 
(no 7), b. 1084/1673 in Tarim, d. 1142/1729 in Siirat. 
In 1105 he left his home and sailed from Shibr to 
India, where he witnessed the conquest of Surat by 
Bahadur Shah, and found favour with the sultan. 
Writings: (a) Kash} al-Wahm ‘an mé Ghamada min 
al-Fahm; (b) Mi‘adj al-Hakika; (c) al-Fath al- 
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Kuddisit fi ’l-Nagm al-‘Aydaraést (comm. on a 
muwashshakh of Abi Bakr, no. 2); (d) ‘Ard al-La’alt 
(on a kasida by ‘Umar Ba Makhrama, {q.v.}); 
(e) Diwan. See al-Sakkaf, Ta°rikk, ii, 78 ff. 

to. ‘Abd al-Rahman b. Mustafa b, Shaykh b. 
Mustafa b. ‘Ali Zayn al-‘Abidin (no. 7), b. 1135/1723 
in Tarim, d. 1192/1778 in Cairo, the most extensive 
traveller and most productive writer among the 
Ba ‘Alawi. Having spent the years 1151-1155 in 
India (Sarat, Bhari¢é) he returned to Arabia, stayed 
for some time in Ta?if, then settled in Cairo (1174). 
After a visit to Damascus (1182) he returned to 
Egypt. The long series of his travels in the Near 
East was concluded by a visit to Istanbul in the 
year before his death. He had numerous disciples 
from all parts of the Islamic world, among them 
Sulaym4n al-Ahdal, his son ‘Abd al-Rahman and 
Muhammad Murtada al-Zabidi (g.v.], who wrote al- 
Nafahat al-kuddiustyya (cf. Brock.) on the principles 
of the farika. His literary production comprises more 
than sixty works, the titles of which are given by 
al-Sakkaf and Brockelmann. Only two collections 
of poetry have so far been published: (a) Tarwikh 
al-Bal wa-Tahwidj al-Balbal, Balak 1283; (b) Diwan 
(1304) in three parts: Tanmik al-Asfdr, T. al-Safar 
and Dhkayl. Among the remaining titles the following 
categories can be distinguished: (a) treatises on 
Sifism, e.g. Mir’at al-Shumis (on the ‘Aydarisiyya), 
al-Irshadat al-Saniyya (on the Nakshbandiyya), al- 
Nafhat al-‘Aliyya (on the Kadiriyya); (b) commen- 
taries, ¢.g. al-Fath al-Mubin (on a muwashshah by 
Abi Bakr, no. 2, with the supercommentaries 
Tashni} al-Kws min Humayya Ibn al-‘Aydaris 
and Tarwih al-Humis min Fayd Tashni} al-Ku°iis), 
Shark al-Rahman bi-Sharh Salat Abi Fityan (i.e. al- 
Badawi, cf. Brockelmann I, 450) and a comm. on 
a poem by ‘Umar Ba Makhrama {q.v.]; (c) mandkib 
works, e.g. Hadikat al-Safa? (on ‘Abd Allah al- 
Bahir b. Mustafa), Tanmik al-Turts (on Shaykh b. 
“Abd Allah, no. 3). Tashnif al-Sam bi-ba‘d Lajaif 
al-Wad‘, listed by al-Sakkaf among his works, is 
accord, to Brockelmann, S III, 1290 a comm. on his 
Risala ft ’l-Wad‘ by ‘Abd al-Rahm4n al-Udjhtri, 
who also commentated al-Istighatha al-‘A ydartsiyya. 
In his poetry this author also used the special 
Hadrami form called fumayni (see Serjeant, 
Poetry 5). His grave with a monument is in an open 
place close to the mausoleum of Zaynab bint Fatima 
in Cairo. His biography (manakib) was written by 
his son Mustafa with the title Fath al-Kuddius. See 
Muradi, Silk al-Durar, ii, 328; Djabarti, ‘Adja>ib 
al-Athar, ii, 27-34; ‘Ali Mubarak, al-Khifat al- 
Diadida, v, 11-14; al-Sakkaf, Ta°rikh, ii, 183-214; 
Sarkis, 1398 f.; Brockelmann, II, 352, S II, 478 f. 

ir. Husayn b. Abi Bakr al-‘Aydaris (d. 1798 in 
Batavia), Indonesian saint. His grave and big mosque 
at Luar Batang constitute one of the most frequented 
goals of pilgrimage in the Indian Archipelago. 

On the ‘Aydaris dynasty of Kubu (Borneo), 
founded ca. 1770 by a sayyid of that name, see Berg, 
Hadhramout, 202; cf. SawLaKi (Lower). 

©Aydaris as an individual name is rather common; 
the Hadrami sayyid ‘Aydaris b. ‘Umar b. ‘Aydartis 
al-Habshi (d. 1314/1895 in al-Ghurfa) wrote ‘Ikd 
al-Yawakit al-Diawhariyya fi Dhikr Tarikat al-Sdda 
al-‘Alawiyya (Sarkis, 1399; Brockelmann, S II, 812). 

Bibliography: F. Wiistenfeld, Die Cufiten in 

Stid-Arabien im XI. (XVIII.) Jahrhundert, 1883 

(from Muhibbi, Khuldsat al-Athar); al-Ghazzi, al- 

Kawakib al-S@ira bi-(Mandkib) A‘yan al-Mi?a 

al-‘A shiva, ed. Dj. S. Diabbur, 1 et 2, Beirut 1945- 

49; ‘Abd al-Kadir b. Shaykh al-‘Aydaris, al-Nur 


al Safir San Akhbar al-Karn al-‘Ashir, Baghdad 
1353; Muhammad b. Abi Bakr al-Shilli, a - 
Mashra‘ al-Rawi fi Manakib (al-Sdda al-Kiram) 
Bani (al Abi) ‘Alawi, 1-2 (1319); ‘Abd Allah 
al-Sakkaf, Ta?vikh al-Shu‘ara? al-Hadramiyyin, 
(1353/6); L. W. C. van den Berg, Le Hadhramout 
et les colonies Arabes dans Varchipel Indien (1886); 
R. B. Serjeant, Materials for South Arabian 
history, in BSOAS, 1950, 281-307, 581-601; idem, 
South Arabian Poetry, 1: Prose and poetry from 
Hadramawt (1951). (O. Lércren) 
SAYDHAB, harbour on the African coast of the 
Red Sea, the ruins of which still exist on a flat; and 
waterless mound 12 miles N. of Halayb, at 22° 20’ N., 
36° 29’ 32” E. It is mentioned already in the 3rd/9th 
century as a port used by pilgrims to Mecca and 
merchants from al-Yaman (Ya‘kib! 335; cf. BGA 
iii, 78), and was linked to the Nile valley by caravan 
roads from Aswan (15 days) and Kis (17 days). 
Originally a small village of huts, it grew in im- 
portance from the 5th/11th century in consequence 
of increasing Egyptian commerce with al-Yaman, 
and was especially flourishing in the period of the 
Karim! merchants, when it is described by Ibn 
Battita (i, rog-rr) in 725-1325 as a large town. The 
local population was formed mainly of Muslim 
Budjah (Bejas), whose ruling family, called by the 
Arabic name of al-Hadrabi (or Hadrubi) frequently 
clashed with the Egyptian representatives over their 
share in the control and revenues of the port. It was 
destroyed during the reign of the Mamlik sultan 
Barsbay (825-42/1422-38), allegedly in retaliation 
for the pillage of a caravan proceeding to Mecca, 
and its place was taken by Sawakin (q.v.]. 
Bibliography: Kalkashandi, iii, 468; Ibn 
Djubayr, Travels (ed. Wright and De Goeje), 69 ff.; 
Leo Africanus, Desc. de l'Afrique, tr. M. Epaulard 
{Paris 1956), ii, 484-5; M. Couyat, Les Routes 
@’ Aidhab, BIFAO viii, 1911; G. W. Murray, in 
Geographical Journal, \xviii, London 1926, 235-40; 
and works mentioned in the article. 
: (H. A. R. Gree) 
AYDIN, also known as Giizel Hisar (‘Beautiful 
Fortress’), formerly Tralleis, a town in western 
Anatolia 60-80 m. above sea level, 37° 50’ north, 
27° 48’ east. It lies at the foot of the Gevizli Dagh! 
(Messogis), which forms the northern boundary of 
the valley of the Biiyiik Menderes (in antiquity the 
Maeander), on the little river Tabak Cay (formerly 
Eudon) which flows thence to the Menderes. It is 
surrounded by fields and gardens, and the railway 
line from Izmir (via Dinar) to Afyon Karahisar 
passes through it. It is the capital of the wildyet of 
the same name and has 18,504 inhabitants (1945; at 
the end of the last century there were, according to 
Cuinet, 36,250 inhabitants with a strong Greek mi- 
nority); the vildyet (with 294,407 inhabitants) consists 
of the following kasds: Aydin (105,155 inhabitants), 
Bozdogan, Cine, Karacasu, Nazilli and Séke. 
Tralleis was occupied by the Turks for the first 
time after the victory of the Saldjik sultan Alp 
Arslan over the Emperor Romanus IV at Malazgerd 
in 1071. It was surrendered, however, after the 
crusaders’ victory at Dorylaeum in 1098. It was 
occupied by the Turks for the second time—together 
with the Maeander valley—in 1176, after Sultan 
Kilié-Arslan II’s victory over the Emperor Manuel; 
the Emperor succeeded in winning it back before 
long. The sahil begi Amir Menteshe brought. it 
finally under Turkish rule in 1280, in the time. of 
Ghiyath al-Din Kay-Khusraw III, and henceforth it 
became known as Giizel His4r. In 1310, another 
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Turkish prince took possession of the town, Aydin- 
oghlu Mehmed Beg, whose family name was hence- 
forth added to that of the town; the actual capital 
of the principality of Aydin was, however, generally 
Birgi. The Ottoman Sultan Bayazid 1 absorbed the 
principality of Aydin, but Timir re-established it. 
In 806/1403 both town and principality finally came 
into Ottoman possession, and from then on formed a 
sandjak of their own (with Tire as capital) within the 
eydlet of Anadolu. In the 18th century, the sandjak of 
Aydin and the sandjak of Saruhan together formed 
the hereditary governorship of the family of the Kara- 
‘Uthm4n-oghullarf; it was not until 1249/1833 that 
Mabhmid II brought it again under the direct 
administration of the Porte, when it again became a 
wildyet in its own right. In 1850, however, it was 
brought under the wildyet of Izmir as a sandjak. 
Kemal Atatiirk re-instituted it as a wildyet in 1924. 
In the war between Turkey and Greece, the town 
of Aydin was burnt down on 7th September 1922. 

Historical buildings of the town are the Uways 
DjAmi‘ (before 998/1589), Ramadan Pasha Djami‘ 
(1000/1594-95), Sileyman Bey Djami‘ (1005/1683) 
and Djihanzade Djami‘ (built in 1170/1756 by 
Djihanzade ‘Abd al-‘Aziz Efendi). 

Bibliography: A. Philippson, Retsen und 
Forschungen im westlichen Kleinasien, ii, 78 ff.; 
E. Chaput, Voyages d@’Etudes géologiques et géo- 
morphogéniques en Turquie, 214-8; Ch. Texier, 
Asie Mineure, 279 ff.; E. Banse, Die Tiirkei, 
139 ff.; V. Cuinet, La Turquie d’Asie iii, 591 ff.; 
W. J. Hamilton, Recherches in Asia Minor i, 535; 
W. Heyd, Geschichte des Levantehandels, see index; 
E. Reclus, Nouvelle géographie universelle ix, 634; 
R. M. Riefstahl, Turkish Architecture in South- 
western Anatolia, Cambridge 1931; Tarikh-< 
Miinedidjim-basht iii, 32; Hadjdji Khalifa, Djthan- 
niimd, 636-8; Ewliya Celebi, Seyahat-ndme, ix, 
150-9; Sdlndme of the wildyet of Aydin 1326/ 
1908; IA, ii, 61 f. (Besim Darkot). 

(Fr. TAESCHNER) 

AYDIN-OGHLU, a Turkoman dynasty which 
reigned from 708 to 829 (1308 to 1425) over the 
emirate of the same name. Aydin-oghlu Mehmed 
Beg (708-734/1308-1334), subasht of the emir of 
Germivan, separated from him in the early years 
of the 8th/14th century and started to make war on 
his own account, associating himself with Sasa Beg, 
son-in-law of the emir of Menteshe. After having 
conquered Birgi, Ayasoluk and Keles, Sasa turned 
against his former ally and was defeated and put to 
death by him in 708/1308. Mehmed Beg added to 
his conquests those of the acropolis of Izmir, Tyre, 
Sultan-Hisarl and Bodemya. His son Umir Beg 
(734-748/3334-1348) added to the glory of the 
dynasty by his victories which were celebrated in a 
destin. He took possession of the fortress of the 
port of Izmir, held by the Genoese Martin Zaccaria, 
and organised a fleet, with which he proceeded to 
lay waste the islands of the Archipelago, even 
extending his incursions into Greece. On the death 
of Andronicus III, John VI Cantacuzenus, who a 
few years previously had succeeded in winning the 
emir’s friendship, appealed to him for help in his war 
against the supporters of the rightful heir, John V 
Paleologus. Umir Beg proceeded to Rumelia in 
743/1342, 744/1343 and 745/1345 and helped 
Cantacuzenus to subdue Thrace. But whilst he was 
engaged in making his contribution to the triumph 
of his friend, Pope Clement VI preached a Crusade 
against him, in which Venice, Genoa, the King of 
Cyprus, the Knights Hospitallers of Rhodes and the 


Duke of Naxos participated and which culminated 
in the ‘taking of the fortress of the port of Izmir 
in October 1344. Shortly afterwards, the leaders of 
the Crusade perished in a fight against the emir, who 
also, in 746/1346, repulsed the Crusade of the Dau- 
phin, Humbert II le Viennois. Umar, however, was 
killed in the spring of 1348 whilst attempting to 
retake the fortress of Izmir. The immediate result of 
his death was the treaty of 18 August 1348 which 
gave the Latins great advantages. During the reigns 
of his brothers, Khidr 748-760/1348-1460) and ‘Isa 
(760-791/1360-90), the emirate lost its importance 
and was finally annexed by Bayazid I, who in 1390 
ratified the treaty of commerce of 1348, to the 
Venetians’ advantage. In 1402, after the battle of 
Ankara, Timir restored their principality to ‘Isa’s 
two sons, Miisa and Umir II. After the death of 
these princes, the power passed to their cousin 
Djiineyd (808-828/1405-25), the son of Ibrahim 
Bahadur b. Mehmed, well known for his intrigues 
against the Ottomans. He supported the claims of 
Diizmedje Mustafa and his son, but was defeated 
by Murad II and took refuge in the fort of Ipsili, 
from whence he sought unsuccessfully to obtain the 
assistance of Karaman-oghlu and of Venice. He was 
besieged by the Sultan, taken prisoner and executed 
together with all the members of his family in 
829/1425-6. This was the end of the Aydin-oghlu, 
and the emirate was finally annexed by the Ottomans. 

Bibliography: Cantacuzenus, ii, 28 ff.; iii, 7, 

56, 63 ff., 86, 89, 95; Miikrimin Halil, Diisturnames 

Enveri, Medhal, Istanbul, 1930; Himmet Akin, 

Aydin Ogullari Tarihi hakkinda bir Arastirma, 

Istanbul 1946; I. Melikoff-Sayar, Le Destan 

@Umir Pacha, Paris 1954. (I. MELIKoFF) 

aL-AYKA [see Mapyan]. 

AYLA, seaport at the north end of the Gulf of 
‘Akaba, now succeeded by al-‘Akaba (¢.v.}. 

Nelson Glueck, who excavated the site of Biblical 
Ezion-geber (Tall al-Khulayfa) near the shore of 
the Red Sea about three kilometres north-west of 
al-‘Akaba, has concluded that the original sites of 
Biblical Ezion-geber and Elath (the predecessor of 
Ayla) are identical. The Biblical narrative some- 
times distinguishes the two (Deut., ii, 8, I Kings, 
ix, 26, I1 Chron., viii, 17), while at other time it 
gives the impression that they were one (II Kings, 
xiv, 22, 16:6). The Old Testament name Elath, 
of doubtful etymology, is the ancestor of the Arabic 
Ayla. 

Judaean control of Elath-Ezion-geber, esta- 
blished since the time of Solomon, was finally lost 
to the Edomites in the reign of Ahaz (735-15 B.C.), 
and the site remained occupied until the 4th century 
B.C. In the following century the town-was trans- 
ferred, probably by the Nabataeans, a short distance 
to the south-east, where it was situated at the time 
of the Islamic conquest. 

During the Ptolemaic period (when it was known 
for a time as Berenike), Ayla continued as a port 
for trade with Arabia and Ethiopia. Under Roman 
rule it was garrisoned by the roth Legio Fretensis 
and constituted the southern terminus of the road 
built by Trajan (A.D. 98-117) to connect the port 
with the important/ commercial centre of Bostra 
(Busra) in Syria. ady in A.D. 325 Ayla was the 
seat of a bishopric And four capitals of its Byzantine 
church were to He seen in the courtyard of the 
customs house at al-‘Akaba in 1940. Just prior to 
Islam, Ayla lay in the territory controlled by the 
Ghassanid phylarchs on behalf of Byzantium. 

Ayla first makes its appearance in the Islamic 
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period in the year 9/630-1, when the town under its 
bishop Yuhanna b. Ru’ba made peaceful sub- 
mission to the Prophet during his Tabik campaign. 
Under Islam Ayla became an important meeting- 
place for Mecca-bound pilgrims coming from Egypt 
and Syria, and trade flourished. Although the town 
stood at the meeting-point of Egypt, Syria, and the 
Hidjaz it was generally considered as belonging to 
Syria and is described by al-Mukaddasi (178), writing 
in 985-6, as “the port of Palestine.”’ The 4th/roth 
century marked the height of its prosperity under 
Muslim rule, as is clear from the account of al- 
Mukaddasi. In 415/1024-5) Ayla was sacked by ‘Abd 
Allah b. Idris al-Dja‘fari and some-of the Bani 
al-Djarrah, while in 465/1072-3 it is said to have 
been destroyed by an earthquake (Ibn Taghribirdi, 
Nudjim (Popper), ii, 239). 

The Crusading period brought a long era of strife 
to Ayla and at the end of it the town lay largely 
in ruins. Baldwin I, King of Jerusalem, took Ayla 
(Helim) in 1116 and it became incorporated into 
the Latin Kingdom of Jerusalem under the barony 
of al-Karak and Montréal. In 1171 the Franks were 
driven out by Saladin, who left a garrison in the 
town. Frankish control was briefly reasserted by 
Renaud de ChAtillon, lord of al-Karak, in 1182-1183 
during his remarkable but foolhardy campaign 
against the coast of the Hidjaz and the Red Sea. 
With the destruction of Renaud de ChAtillon’s fleet 
by Saladin’s commander Husam al-Din Lu’lv? in 
1183, Ayla passed permanently into the hands of 
Islam, but in a depleted condition. Abul-Fida? 
(1273-1332) states that in his time nothing was left 
of the town but the stronghold near the shore 
(Takwim, 86-7). 

This stronghold, which probably was the predeces- 
sor of the still-standing late Mamlik fortified 
caravanserai in al-‘Akaba [g.v.], does not represent 
the original fortification of Ayla. The original fort 
that protected Ayla lay on the island now known 
as Djazirat Fir‘awn, which lies on the opposite side of 
the Gulf of the coast of Sinai but within sight of the 
town. This island was already occupied in Byzantine 
times. It was this island fort which was besieged by 
Renaud de Ch&tillon in 1182, and the first fort on 
the mainland appears to have been built by Renaud 
de Ch&tillon in 1182 or 1183. In Abwu?l-Fida’s day 
this mainland stronghold was the residence of an 
Egyptian governor. 
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(H. W. Guiippen) 

AYLUL [see Ta°RIKu). 

AYMAK, Mongol and Eastern Turkish word 
meaning “tribe” and “group of tribes” (= Turkish 
sl); in Modern Mongolian, ‘“‘province’’, in the USSR, 
“vayon”. In Afghanistan the four nomadic tribes of 
partly nomad origin: Djamshidi, Hazara, Firizkihi 
and Taymani, are called the ‘‘Four Aymaks” (Car, 
or Cahar. Aymak) [see AHAR AYMAK]. 

(B. SpuLER) 
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AYMAN 8. EHURAYM Bb. FAtIxK B. AL-AKBRAM 
aL-AsapI, Arab poet of the Umavyad period, son 
of the Companion of the Prophet Khuraym al- 
Na‘im, whose kadiths he has handed down. After 
settling at Kifa, he composed, like many of the 
poets of that town ghazal poems, but also panegyrics 
on the Umayyad princes ‘Abd al-‘Aziz and Bishr, 
son of Marw4n; although he contracted tubercular 
leprosy (abras), his poetry allowed him to enjoy 
their intimate friendship, and this favour won him 
the surname of khalil al-khulafa? (the friend of 
caliphs). In some of his poems he touches on political 
matters; he ventures to compose a panegyric on the 
Bani Hashim, and manifests his desire not to take 
up arms against other Muslims (particularly against 
‘Abd Allah b. al-Zubayr, with regard to whom he 
wished to remain neutral); on the other hand, he 
is hostile to the Kharidjites and the murderers of 
‘Uthman, so that, contrary to the Aghdni which 
makes him a Shi‘i, he must rather be considered a 
partisan of ‘Uthman. 

Bibliography: Djahiz, Bayan, ed. Sandibi, 
1366/1947, 138, 258; idem, Havawdn*, vi, 318, 
462; Mubarrad, Kamil, index; Ibn Kutayba, 
Shi‘, 345-7; idem, Ma‘arif, Cairo ed. 1353/1934, 
85, 148, 252; Aghdani, xxi, 7-13; Ibn ‘Asakir, 
Tarvikh Dimashk, iii, 185-9; ‘Askalani, Isdéba, 
no. 393, 2246; Ibn ‘Abd al-Barr, Js#é‘ab, in the 
margin of the Isdba, i, 89-90; Yakit, index; 
C. A. Nallino, Scritt#i, vi (= Letteratura, wndex; 
French trans., index). (Cu. Pexiar) 
‘AYN [see H1DJA’). 

“AYN in its basic sense signifies the eye, the organ 
of sight, acquires then the meaning of the function 
of sight, the seeing, and as is frequent in semantics 
compare e.g. khalk, creation, and /#‘l action, which 
can mean in Arabic as in English the acting and the 
effect of the acting—can also denote the effect of 
the function of sight, the aspect, the thing viewed, 
and especially in the plural, a‘ydn, the particular 
things that are perceived in the exterior world. It 
is therefore not astonishing when we read in Kh"4- 
rizmi’s Mafatih al-‘Ulém (ed. van Vloten, 143) that 
in an old translation of Aristotle’s Categories which 
he ascribes to ‘Abd Allah b. al-Mukaffa‘, the first 
category, oveta, substance, which signifies a parti- 
cular concrete individual, e.g. a particular horse or 
a particular man, was rendered by ‘ayn. However, 
in a later translation of the Categortes by Ishak b. 
Hunayn the word ‘ayn is replaced by the Persian 
word djawhar and this word becomes the technical 
term in all later philosophy for all the meanings of 
oveta, substance. But in a less technical sense to 
express the concrete things the philosophers still 
frequently use the term ‘ayn. When e.g. Avicenna 
in his Nag@jdé repeats the Aristotelian statement at 
the beginning of the Hermeneutics that the written 
words are the signs of the spoken words, the spoken 
words the signs of what is in the soul, i.e. its repre- 
sentations and concepts, and these representations 
and concepts in the soul the signs of the things in 
the exterior world, he uses for the things in the 
exterior world (in Greek ta mp&ypata) the term 
a‘yan. It is interesting to note that Ishak b. Hunayn 
in his translation of the Hermeneutics translates t& 
Tmp&ypata by the term al-ma‘ani, a literal translation 
of the Stoic term onpatvéueva or Aexté, “meanings” 
(these “meanings” are called by the Stoics mpdypata 
—see Sextus Empiricus, adv. log. II. 12—but in 
another sense than that which the term mpdypata 
has in Aristotle). The Muslim philosophers accept 
from the Stoics the division of the ‘“‘something’’, tt, in 
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Arabic shay”, (i.e. anything that can be thought of) 
into two classes, things that exist in the exterior 
world, and things that exist in the mind, and they 
use for the former the expression fi ’l-a‘ydn, for the 
latter fi ’l-adhhdan (adhhan is the plural of dhihn, mind) 
and it is in this opposition of the exterior world to 
the purely mental entities that the term a‘ydn is 
specially used by the philosophers. In this sense ‘ayn 
is synonymous with shakhs, individuum, and it can 
express also the identity of the individual thing. But 
a common word denoting a concrete individual, like 
“horse”, can signify both a particular horse, e.g. the 
horse in my stable, and the class “‘horse”’, when you 
say “this is a horse’, meaning that this is an animal 
which possesses the nature, the general characte- 
tistics of a horse (according to the Arabian gram- 
marians an ism ‘ayn, a word denoting a concrete 
individual is an ism djins, a generic word). The 
philosophers give to this universal character of a 
thing the name of mdhiyya, quiddity, or dhdt, 
essence, but in theology and mysticism the term 
‘ayn is frequently used to express this meaning. And 
since according to the neoplatonising mystics and 
philosophers the universals exist eternally in God’s 
mind, these eternal ideas are called by the mystics 
a‘yan or a‘ydn thabita (thabita means stable or 
eternal), whereas.the philosophers use different 
other terms like hakd?sk and ma‘an* (some Mu‘ta- 
zilites too employ the terms a‘ydn or &alat to express 
the eternal ideas in God). Now, since for the neopla- 
tonising mystics our world is but a dream—world 
and true reality lies in a world beyond and God is 
the one truly Real and the ultimate source from 
which all being and all beings spring, ‘ayn in its 
double sense of the real and of source—for in Arabic 
‘ayn can mean also source—is used by the mystics 
to indicate the super-existence of God’s deepest 
essence. In this sense it is rare in philosophy, but we 
find it in Avicenna, for instance when he speaks in 
the Isha@rat (ed. Forget 205) of those mystics who 
penetrate to the ‘ayn, the contemplation of God’s 
inner nature. Finally it may be remarked that the 
term ‘ayn al-yakin, the contemplation of the evident, 
can be used in the double sense of “‘intuition’’, i.e. 
the pre-rational sense of intuitive understanding of 
the philosophical first principles, and the post- 
rational sense of the intuitive understanding of 
super-rational mystical truth. 

Bibliography: see aNNIYYA; for the mystical 
use of the term see R. A. Nicholson, Studies in 
Islamic Mysticism. (S. VAN DEN BERGH) 
‘AYN in the medical terminology of the Arabs, 

like “eye”, “oeil”, “Auge” etc. in that of the 
Europeans, not only refers to the bulb or eye-ball, 
Ar. mukla, kurat al-‘ayn, but also to the whole of 
the organs which make up the apparatus of vision, 
djami® dlat al-basar. : 
The study of the human eye, for the doctors o 
medicine and those who wrote on the subject in the 
Islamic world, constituted one of the most remark- 
able branches of their science. This branch of know- 
ledge, which is the equivalent of the ophthal- 
mobgy of the West at the present day, has borne 
different names at various periods. Thus it was 
called kusl, a word which originally designated 
collyrium (black) of antimony—the pre-eminent 
medicine and cosmetic in the East—, which was 
subsequently used in a much wider sense for the 
“science and art of caring for the eyes” ;—kahkdla, 
from the same root and used in the same wide 
sense;—fibb al-‘ayn, {1bb al-‘uyidn, an expression 
still in use;—fibb ramadi and ‘ilm al-ramad, where 
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this latter term, which originally only meant ‘‘con- 
junctivitis’, now embraces eye diseases of all types. 

From the point of view of the history of medicine, 
this branch synthesises and reflects the evolution of 
Arab Medicine as a whole. Thus it is that two periods 
are distinguishable here: the initial pericd of 
formation, when the scholars of the East, for the 
most Christians, translated Greek ophthalmological 
science into Arabic and used it as it stood; and 
secondly, the period of development, during which 
other scholars systematised this material, perfected 
it and enriched it by their original contributions, 
Among the former must be mentioned Yuhanna b. 
Masawayh, a native of Djundishapir and the author 
of the Kitab Daghal al-‘Ayn, and Hunayr. b. Ishak 
of Hira (194-264/809-877), to whom the Kitab al- 
°Ashr Makdlat fi ’l-“Ayn has been attributed; and 
among the latter, ‘Ali b. ‘Isa (g.v.], also a Christian, 
of Baghdad (first half of the 5th/11th century), 
author of the celebrated Tadkkivat al-Kakhdlin, and 
his great contemporary ‘Ammar b. ‘Ali (9.v.], a 
Muslim of Mawsil who practised in Cairo, author of 
the Kitab al-Muntakhab fi ‘Ilddj Amrdd al-SAyn. 
The works of these four authors must be considered 
as the cornerstones of Arab ophthalmology. 

To give an idea of the originality of Arab thought 
on this subject, it is sufficient to recall the relation- 
ships of cause and effect, which ‘Ali b. ‘Isa was the 
first to discern, between trachoma (djarab al-‘avn, 
today ramad kubaybi, tardkadma, tarakhadma) and the 
acute conjunctivitises which precede it, on the one 
hand, and the ‘“‘cornea pannus” (sabal) and “‘entro- 
pion-trichiasis” (inkslab al-sha‘ar) which follow it, on 
the other hand; and in the operation of cataract 
(ma?, ma? nazil fi ’l-‘ayn and in the modern language 
katarakta) the astonishing suction of the (soft) 
crystalline lense performed by al-Mawsill, which 
eight centuries later, was to be adopted in the West 
and continued down to the the present day. New 
contributions in this special field are to be sought 
in the treatises on general medicine, like the Kanan 
of Ibn Sina, where, for example, we find the first 
“anatomical” description of the eye motor muscles, 
as well as of the lachrymal ducts; also in the works of 
non-medical authors, such as the famous treetise on 
Optics, the Kstdb al-Mandzir, of Abi SAI! b. al- 
Haytham, of Basra (died ca. 43i/1039), in which this 
great scholar put forward his rational theory of 
vision, refuting that of the Greeks’ “sight-spirit”’, 
inherited by the Arabs (r%h al-basar, rah basari, rah 
nari etc.). Neither should the numerous minor works 
on ophthalmology. be neglected which appeared 
everywhere and with great frequency in Islamic 
countries, some of which are in dialogue form (see 
the Kitab al-Masa@*1l ft ’l-“A yn of Hunayn) and even 
in poetic form (see the Manzima fi ’I-Kubl, author 
unknown, Vat. Borg. 87/3). Finally it should not be 
forgotten that there were oculists who enjoyed great 
fame, none of whose works on the subject have yet 
come to our knowledge. Such is the case, for example, 
of Ishak al-Isra7ili (3rd/gth century), who practised 
in Cairo before moving to al-Kayrawan, where he 
became one of the most enlightened masters and 
authors on general medicine of the Middle Ages. 

Bibliography: (confined to works by oculists 
who were themselves Arabic scholars, or who 

worked in collaboration with Arabic scholars): J. 

Hirschberg, Geschichte der Augenheilkunde bei den 

Arabern, Leipzig 1908; M. Meyerhof, The Book 

of the Ten Treatises on the Eye oscribed to Hunain 

ton Iskag, Cairo 1928, and the whole of his 
valuable series of studies and original memoranda 
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on Arab Ophthalmology; A. Casey A. Wood, 

Memorandum Book of a Tenth-Century Oculist 

(‘All b. ‘Isd), Chicago 1936. (T. SaRNeELL1) 

‘AYN, “evil eye’. Belief in the evil eye is well 
established in Islam. According to Abii Hurayra, the 
Prophet said al-‘ayn* hakk** ‘The evil eye is a 
reality” (al-Bukhari, commentary of al-Kastallani 
on the Saki, viii, 390, 463); it is the evil action of 
an envious glance which is envisaged by the recom- 
mendation given in the Kur?4n, cxiii, 5. Orthodoxy, 
however, makes the Prophet condemn this belief 
(Muntakhab Kanz al-“Ummal, iv, 22; Nihaya fi 
Gharib al-Hadith, iv, 202). This superstition, univer- 
sally current, dates from before Islam in the Muslim 
countries, where it continues to be prevalent. It 
frequently finds expression both in religious traditions 
and in popular folklore: “the majority of human 
beings die as victims of the evil eye’, “the evil eye 
empties the houses and fills the graves’, etc. The 
effect of the evil eye, isdba bs ’l-Sayn, lak‘, shawba, etc. 
is generally instigated by a desire to harm transmitted 
by a look pregnant with hate or envy, nafis, nadja? 
or nadj@, but it can be involuntary and result from 
the naturally injurious power of a strange or staring 
look masfé* (Ibn al-Sikkit, Tahkdhib al-Alfaz, ed. 
Cheikho, 545-46; al-Mubarrad, Kamil, 329). Deep-set 
eyes, blue eyes or eyebrows which meet are reputed 
to be baneful. Some animals, such as the viper (al- 
Damiri, Hayat al-Hayawdan, i, 24) are considered as 
having a poisonous glance. The eye suffices to 
disseminate the evil. Its power, however, may be 
coupled with that of the spoken word: evil eye, 
fascinum oculo, and evil mouth, fascinum lingua, 
frequently go together. An unfortunate word or 
misplaced praise is capable of harming the person 
to whom they are addressed and of releasing the 
malefic action. Of all people suspected of possessing 
the evil eye, the most feared are women, especially 
old women or those who are unmarried or sterile. But 
likewise equally all who are ill-favoured or consider 
themselves placed at a disadvantage by nature. As 
a corollary, pregnant women, small children and, 
generally speaking, everything which is beautiful, 
happy, or precious, is liable to the assaults of envy, 
and certain circumstances augment the vulnerability 
of persons and things which are enviable: pregnancy, 
childbirth, marriage and in general, feasts and 
celebrations. Illness, debility, death of those con- 
cerned; loss of livestock, deterioration or destruction 
of objects or situations; the consequences feared 
from the evil eye are innumerable. People strive to 
protect themselves against it or to remedy its 
calamitous effects. Whether preventative or curative, 
the prophylaxis of the evil eye is varied (al-Suyiti, 
Rahma, 56-58): use of formulas, gestures; fire rites, 
fumigations; use of salt, alum, horn, metal, etc.; 
the wearing of phylacteries, amulets, jewels; tat- 
tooing. Originally, doubtless the veil worn over the 
face was one of these means of prophylaxis. The 
most effective protective symbol is the number five, 
khamsa [q.v.] and the figuration of the five-fingers 
of the hand spread out (Lefebure, in Bull. Soc. 
géogr. Alger, 1907, 411-417). The ritual attaching to 
the evil eye, like the belief itself, is very much more 
a matter of magic and superstition than of religion, 
even where the formula is derived from orthodox 
Islam. 

Bibliography: Hartland, Legend of Perseus, 
see evil eye in the index; Chauvin, Bibl. ouvr. ar., 
v, 161; Blau, Altjiid. Zauberw., 152-56; Canaan, 
Aberglaube und Volksmedizin im Lande der Bibel, 
30-31, 48; I. Goldziher, Einige arab. Ausrufe und 


Form, inWZKM, xvl, 140 and 59; idem, in ARW, 

1907, 41-46; 1910, 35; A. von Kremer, Kultur- 

geschichte or., ii, 253; Wellhausen, Reste, 196; 

L. Einzler, Das bése Auge, in ZDPV, 1889, 200-22; 

Lane, Modern Egyft, 1895, 71, 160; Vassel, in RT, 

1905, 549-51; idem, in RI, 1907, 323-5; Desparmet, 

Coutumes, institutions et croyances, passim; A. Bel, 

La Djazya, in JA, 1903, 359-365; E. Westermarck, 

in JAnthr. 1, 1904, 211-3; idem, Ritual and belief 

tn Morocco, 1, chap. viii; idem, Survivances 

paiennes dans la civilisation mahomélane, 34-75; 

Legey, Essai de Folklore marocain, passim; A.-M. 

Goichon, La vie féminine au Mzab, passim; 

Mathéa Gaudry, La femme chaouta de l’ Aurds, 

passim, Dubouloz-Laffin, Le Bou-Mergoud, 149-64; 

W. Margais et A. Guiga, Textes arabes de Takrotna, 

323-4, 371-2, 396 (with copious references); 

E. Doutté, Magte et religion dans I’ Afrique du Nord, 

317-27 (good synthesis). (Pu. Margats) 

‘AYN DILFA is a spring in the north of Syria 
which is of some importance on account of its 
situation on the road between Antioch and Aleppo, 
somewhat west of the large ruins of the monastery 
of Kasr al-Banat. Its source is on the northern slope 
of the Djabal Barisha and it runs through a narrow 
channel cut out in the rock into a well-house (sebi!). 
According to an Arabic inscription, this well- 
house was built in 877 (1472-1473) by an in- 
habitant of the neighbouring village, of the name 
of Mahmid b. Ahmad. It is highly probable that on 
account of the spring a settlement already occupied 
the spot in ancient times. A few remains of buildings 
from the Christian era, still more from Islamic times, 
can yet be seen. There are also a few inscribed 
Muslim tombstones. The place is nowadays unin- 
habited; it belongs to the people of Sermeda. From 
time to time nomadic Turcomans or Kurds used to 
camp there in their tents. The spring was of impor- 
tance for the caravans between Antioch and Aleppo, 
which often used to rest there. 

Bibliography: Syria. Publ. of the Princeton 
Umiv. Arch. Exp. to Syria in 1904-5 and 1909. 
Division IV, Section D: Arabic Inscriptions (by 
E. Littmann), Leyden 1949, 88 f. 

(E. Litrmany) 

{AYN DJALOT, spring of Goliath, mentioned by 
the mediaeval geographers as a village between 
Baysan and Nabulus, in the Djund of Filastin. It 
stood at the head of the Wadi Djalit, and is said to 
have owed its name to a tradition that by it David 
slew Goliath (cf. A. S. Marmardji, Textes géographt- 
ques arabes sur la Palestine, Paris 1951, 152; G. Le 
Strange, Palestine, 3&4, 461). In the chronicles of 
the Crusaders the neighbourhood is called Tubania 
or Tubanie. It first achieves mention in Djum. 
II 578/Sept. 1183, when the armies of Saladin and 
of the Franks camped there face to face and then 
separated without an engagement (W. B. Stevenson, 
The Crusaders in the East, Cambridge 1907, 232-3; 
R. Grousset, Histoire des Croisades, ii, Paris 1948, 
724; S. Runciman, A History of the Crusades, ii, 
Cambridge 1952, 439; K. M. Setton (ed.), A History 
of the Crusades, i, Philadelphia 1955, 599). 

‘Ayn Djalit is chiefly known as the site of the 
famous battle, fought or Friday 25 Ramadan 658/ 
3 September 1260, in which a Mongol army, com- 
manded by Kitbuga Noyon, was defeated by a 
Mamlik army from Egypt, led by the sultan Al- 
Malik al-Muzaffar Kutuz. The vanguard of the 
Mamlik army was commanded by Baybars [q.v.]. 
The strength of the Mamlik force was estimated at 
120,000; that of the Mongols at 1o,ooo horsemen 
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(thus the Syriac and Arabic texts of Bar-Hebraeus; 
Rashid al-Din speaks of “ta few thousand”). The 
Mongol forces and their Christian auxiliaries, after 
at first sweeping the Mamluk left wing (or, according 
to others, vanguard) before them, were set upon 
and annihilated by the main body of the Mamlik 
army. The Mongol general Kitbuga was captured 
and put to death. Hiilekii, infuriated by the defeat, 
prepared to send a punitive expedition to Syria, but 
was prevented from doing so by the inner struggle 
within the Mongol Empire following the death of 
Méngke Kaan (Mangu Khan) in September 1259 
(cf. Rashid al-Din, 359). 

The Arabic and especially the Egyptian chroniclers 
regard the battle of ‘Ayn Djalit as a decisive 
victory, which saved the Syro-Egyptian Empire and 
indeed Islam itself from the Mongol menace. For the 
first time, a Mongol army had been defeated in 
pitched battle; the fact that the victors were 
largely Turkish, and overcame the Mongols by 
using their own methods of warfare against them, 
if anything added to the significance of the victory, 
for it meant that the vitality and energies of the 
steppe peoples were now being harnessed to the 
service of Islam (see for example the remarks and 
verses of Abii Shama, Tarddjim, 208 and Yunini 367; 
D. Ayalon, in his The Waftdiya in the Mamlik 
Kingdom, IC, 1951, 90, has drawn attention to the 
highly significant comments of Ibn Khaldin, al-‘Ibar, 
v, 371, on the réle of the steppe peoples in rejuvenat- 
ing and renewing Islam). The Persian and other 
sources sympathetic to the Mongols tend rather to 
present the battle as an inconclusive engagement in 
which a small Mongol force was overwhelmed by 
vastly superior numbers, who were saved from 
retribution only by Hiilekii’s preoccupation with 
other and more important matters. 

The victory by no means ended the danger from 
the Mongols, who continued to hold Mesopotamia 
and ’Irak and to threaten Syria from both north and 
east, In the event, however, ‘Ayn Djalit was the 
high water mark of Mongol advance, though it 
seems likely that the ebbing of the Mongol tide was 
due to events in the East at least as much as to 
Mamlik resistance. 

Bibliography: the contemporary Egyptian 
accounts of the battle are those of the two bio- 
graphers of Baybars, Ibn Shaddad and Ibn ‘Abd 
al-Zahir, whose narratives seem to underlie those 
of most subsequent Egyptian historians. Ibn 
Shaddad’s account of ‘Ayn Djalit is unfortunately 
not included in the surviving fragment of his 
work (MS. Selimiye 1507, Edirne; published in 
Turkish translation only: M. Serefiiddin Yaltkaya, 
Baypars Tarihi, Istanbul 1941). which, however, 
contains several allusions to the victory. A 
probably abridged version of Ibn ‘Abd al-Zahir’s 
narrative was published from the B. M. manuscript 
by S. F. Sadeque, Bavbars I of Egypt, Dacca 1956 
(13 ff., and index). A fuller text of the same book 
is to be found in Istanbul (MS. Fatih 4367). Ibn 
‘Abd al-Zahir is at some pains to emphasise 
Baybars’ vital contribution to the victory. Of the 
later Egyptian accounts, the most accessible are 
those of Makrizi (Sultk, i, 430 ff. = Quatremére, 
Sultans Mamelouks, 1, i, 104-6) and Abu ’I-Mahasin, 
Cairo ed., vii, 79. There are also Syrian (Abi 
Shama, Tarddjim Ridjal al-Karnayn al-Sddis wa 
'L-Tast‘, Cairo 1948, 207-9; Yunini, Dhayl Mir°at 
al-Zamdn, i, Haydarabad 1954, 360 ff., citing Ibn 
al-Djazari, etc.) and ‘IrAki (Ibn al-Fuwati, Al- 
Hawadith al-Djdmia, Baghdad 1351, 344) ac- 


counts, as well as brief allusions in Frankish and 
Eastern Christian sources (Eracles, ii, 444; Wm. 
Tyre Cont. ed. Migne 1044; the Armenian chronicle 
of Grigor of Akanc’, ed. R. P. Blake and R. N. Frye, 
HJAS, xii, 1949, 349; Mufaddal b. Abi ’l-Fada? 
il, ed. and tr. E. Blochet, Paty. Or. xii, 417; Bar- 
Hebraeus, Chronographia, Oxford 1932, 439-40; 
Abu ’l-Faradj, Ta’vikk Mukhtasar al-Duwal, Beirut 
1890, 489; al-Makin b. al-‘Amid (ed. Cl. Cahen), 
BEt. Or. xv, 1955-7, 175). The chief Persian source 
is Rashid al-Din (ed. and tr. E. Quatremére, Paris 
1836, 349-352). See further B. Spuler, Die Mongolen 
in Iran, Leipzig 1939, 57; H. H. Howorth, History 
of the Mongols, iii, London 1888, 167 ff.; R. 
Grousset, Croisades, iii, 603 ff.; Runciman, Crusades, 
iii, 312-3; Stevenson, Crusaders, 334; A. Waas, 
Geschichte der Kreuzziige, i, Freiburg 1956, 317; 
Cl. Cahen, La Syrie du Nord, Paris 1940, 710-1. 
(B. Lewrs) 
AYN at-DJARR, an ancient and important site 
in the Bika‘ (¢.v.} and an Umayyad residence, the 
Arab name of which, now pronounced ‘Andjar, 
corresponds to the Greek and Syriac Gerrha and ‘In 
Gero, The main source of the Litani, which comes 
forth at the foot of the Anti-Lebanon, not far from 
the modern road from Beirut to Damascus, for a 
long time formed a swampy lake there stretching to 
Karak Nah, which was only finally drained in the 
Mamlik period. The remains of a temple, later 
converted into a small fort (hence the expression 
hisn Madjdal used at the period of the Crusades), 
which still dominate the present-day village of 
Madjdal ‘Andjar, doubtless mark the site of ancient 
Chalcis of the Lebanon, the capital of a state which 
extended from Coelesyria to Ituria, before being 
annexed to the Roman Empire. In contrast, the 
archaeological remains which exist not far away, 
in the interior of a vast enclosure furnished with 
towers, and which the excavations now being under- 
taken will make better known to us, have been 
identified by J. Sauvaget with the Umayyad town 
founded about 95-96/714-715 by the Caliph al- 
Walid b. ‘Abd al-Malik and built, as is attested by 
inscriptions and the Aphrodito papyri, with stones 
from the quarries of Kamid in the Bika‘ and by 
the use of forced labour. Its character as an 
agricultural settlement has been inferred from the 
existence of hydraulic works, contemporary with 
the ruins, but at what period it was completely 
abandoned is not known. The Arabic texts, which 
first speak of the victory there of Marwan b. Muham- 
mad, in Safar 127/November 744, uver the troops of 
Sulayman b. Hisham and the passage of the ‘Abbasid 
forces when they occupied Syria, continue in fact to 
mention it incidentally without giving any precise 
information as to the actual condition of the old 
Umayyad town at the time. 

Bibliography: R. Dussaud, Topographie 
historique de la Syrie, Paris 1927, esp. 400-02; 
J. Sauvaget, Les ruines omeyyades de ‘Andjar, in 
Bull. du Musée de Beyrouth, iti, 1939, 5-11; idem, 
in Syria, xxiv, 1944-45, 102; M. Chéhab, in Actes 
du XXIV® congrés int. des Orientalistes, Munich 
1957; G. Le Strange, Palestine under the Moslems, 
London 1890, 463; Ibn Khurradadhbih, 219; 
Yakit, ii, 57; L. Caetani, Chronographia islamica, 
1617; Ya‘kabi, ii, 403; Tabari, ii, 1876-77; iii, 48; 
Ibn al-‘Adim, Zubda, ii, ed. Dahan, 263; Ibn al- 
Kalanist, ed. Amedroz, 184, 314; M. Canard, 
H°amdanides, Algiers 1951, 203 and n., 243. 

(J. SoURDEL-THOMINE) 
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‘AYN MOSA: (1) A spring at the entrance of 
the Sik at W4di Misa (Petra). It was a source of 
water for a large Edomite site now known as Tawilan, 
occupied in the 13th-6th centuries B.C. (Nelson 
Glueck, The Other Side of the Jordan, New Haven, 
1940, 24). Islamic tradition associates this spring 
with Kwran 2: 57, where Moses strikes a rock with 
his staff and brings forth twelve springs. This 
appears to represent a blending of the twelve springs 
of Elim (Exodus 15 : 27) with the striking of the rock 
at Horeb in Exodus 17: 6. Yakit (s. v. Wadi 
Misa) gives the same story repeated later by al- 
Baydawi (Ta/fsiv, commentary on Ku’ran 2: 60 ac- 
cording to the Egyptian verse numbering) that the 
twelve springs burst forth from a stone that Moses 
had carried with him and set down on this spot. 
William of Tyre (A History of Deeds Done Beyond 
the Sea, tr. E. A. Babcock and A. C. Krey, New 
York, 1943, ii, 144) associates the spot with 
Exodus 17:6, which probably represents the then 
current Crusader tradition. Musil (Arabia Petraea, 
iii, Vienna 1908, 330) reports that in his day the 
spring was venerated by the Liyathina Arabs because 
of its association with Moses. 

(2) A spring north of al-Kafr in Hawran, in 
Syria (René Dussaud, Topographie historique de 
la Syrie antique et médiévale, Paris 1927, 349; 
Baedeker, Palestine and Syria, Leipzig 1912, 165). 

(3) A small spring near the foot of Djabal al- 
Mukattam east of Cairo (Les Guides Bleus, Egypte, 
Paris 1950, 253). 

‘Uytn MosA: (1) A group of springs rising 
near Mt. Nebo north of Ma?daba? in Jordan. They 
give their name to the Wadi ‘Uyin Misa, which 
drains into the Dead Sea. The springs, which are 
now used as a water supply for the town of Ma’daba’, 
probably were associated with Moses already in 
Byzantine times (F.-M. Abel, Géographie de la 
Palestine, i, Paris 1933, 460). The local Arabs are 
reported to believe that the springs are inhabited by 
spirits, to whom the Arabs annually make a sacrifice 
(Archimandrite Bilus Salman, Khamsat A‘wam fi 
Shark al-Urdunn, WHarisi (Lebanon) 1929, 185). 

(2) A group of about a dozen springs approxi- 
mately 12 km. SE of Suez, near the shore of the Gulf 
of Suez. Al-MakdisI (2nd ed. de Goeje, Leiden 1906, 
67) mentions them by name, but says nothing 
further about them. At this spot there exists a small 
settlement, which formerly carried on trade in 
turquoise with the Bedouin from Sinai (T. Barron, 
The Topography and Geology of Sinat (Western 
Portion), Cairo 1907, 36-37, Io1, 212; Léon Cart, 
Au Sinai et dans VArabie Pérée, Neuchatel 1915, 
15-16). (H. W. GLippEN) 

‘AYN SHAMS is a town in Egypt. ‘Ayn Shams 
is the Arabic name of the ancient Egyptian town of 
On, which the Greeks called Heliopolis because of 
its famous sun-temple. A recollection of this cult is 
contained in the Arabic name (‘‘the spring, or the 
eye, of the sun’’), which must be a popular arabicised 
form of an old name. In the first centuries of Islam 
‘Ayn Shams was still, according to some autho- 
rities, an important town, and the capital of a 
district (kava), but according to others, a collection of 
ruins used as a public quarry. The Fatimid al-‘Aziz 
built castles on the spot but afterwards the 
buildings fell completely into ruins. The extensive 
ruins, especially the two obelisks (misallatén) of the 
temple, stirred the imagination of the Arabs. One of 
them has been preserved until the present day; the 
other fell down in 656/1258. It is said to have 
contained over 200 kinfars (quintals) of brass. During 


the Arab period a statue of a beast of burden with a 
man on its back still stood between the two obelisks. 

The other curiosity of ‘Ayn Shams was its balsam- 
garden, which was cultivated under the supervision 
of the government. During the Middle Ages the 
balsam-tree is said to have grown only here, though 
formerly it had also been a native plant in Syria. 
According to a Coptic tradition known also by the 
Muslims, it was in the spring of ‘Ayn Shams that 
Mary, the mother of Jesus, washed the clothes of 
the latter on her way back to Palestine after her 
flight to Egypt. From that time onwards, the spring 
was beneficent, and during the Middle Ages balsam- 
trees could only produce their precious secretion on 
land watered by it. 

Bibliography: Makrizi, Khifat i, 228 ff.; de 
Sacy, Relation de V Egypte 20 ff., 86 ff.; al-Idrisi, 
al-Maghrib, 145; BGA, i, 54; viii, 22; Kalkashandi 
Daw” al-Subh al-Musfir (trans. Wiistenfeld) 13, 96; 
Yakut, iii, 763, iv, 564; Ibn Dukmak, v, 44; 
Baedeker, Egypt; Casanova, Les Noms Coptes du 
Caire et Localités votsines 40 ff.; W. Heyd, Levante- 
handel, ii, 566 ff.; MakrizI, Khitat, ed. IFAO, iv, 
89-102; J. Maspero and G. Wiet, Matériauxpour 
servir & la géographie de VEgypte, 131. 

(C. H. BecKEr) 

SAYN at-TAMR, a small town in ‘Irak in a 
fertile depression on the borders of the desert between 
Anbar and Kafa. It is 80 miles west of Karbala. 

The Arabic name means fountain of dates. It was 
probably called so because of an abundance of palm 
trees (Yakit, iii, 759). 

According to Ibn al-Kalbi, it was part of the 
Hirite kingdom of Djudhayma al-Abrash (al-Tabari, 
750; Yakit, ii, 378). There Shapir is said to have 
married Nadira, the daughter of the King of Hatra. 
(Al-Tabari, i, 829; YAkit, ii, 283; al-Hamdani, ol- 
Buldan, 130). It was probably also a tasstidj of the 
astan of Bihkubadh al-A‘la, as it was in the ‘Abbasid 
period (Ibn Khurradadhbih, 8; Kudama, 236; Yakiat, 
i, 241, 771). 

When the Muslim commander Khalid b. al- 
Walid attacked it in the year 12 A.H., ‘Ayn al-Tamr 
was @ military post (al-Tabari, i, 2057; al-Baladhurl, 
246) with a fortified citadel (al-Tabarl, i, 2064, 
al-Baladhuri, 246-7). Khalid defeated and niassacred 
the garrison (al-Tabari, i, 2064; al-Baladhirl, 110; 
Yakit, iii, 759; Caetani, Annals, ii, 261, 940, 991). He 
captured and enslaved some of its non-combatant 
inhabitants. These were the first enslaved captives 
to arrive in Medina (al-Tabari, i, 2076). The sons:and 
grandsons of many of these captives became promi- 
nent figures in the military, administrative and 
intellectua) life of Islam (cf. their names in al- 
Tabari, i, 2064, 2121, 3472, ii 801; al-Baladhurl, 247, 
230, also 14, 142, 352, 367; Yakit, iv, 807; Aghani, 
iv, 3256). 

Scanty information about the Muslim conquests 
indicates that ‘Ayn al-Tamr had a Christian popu- 
lation and a church (al-Tabarl, i, 2064; al-Baladhurt, 
247; Yakit, iv, 807), and also a Jewish Community 
and a synagogue (al-Ya‘kibi, ii, 151). But probably 
the majority were Arabs from the tribes of Taghlib, 
Namir and Asad, who were sedentary agriculturists. 

‘Ayn al-Tamr preserved its importance in the 
Islamic period, not only for its products by which 
the nomads of Arabia and ‘Irak were supplied, but 
also for its geographical situation on the routes of 
communication between the fertile centre of ‘Irak 
and the Syrian desert. It also commanded the 
military approaches from the western desert to 
“Irak and especially to Kifa (cf. al-Tabari, i, 2069, 
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2072, 2121, ii, 946, 1352; al-Baladhuri, 62; Yakit, iv, 
137; Ibn Khurradadhbih, 97; Ibn Hawkal, i, 34; 
A. Musil, Middle Euphrates, 41, 295-311). 

Its importance led the governors of Kifa to 
station in it a military force to protect one of the 
approaches to their Misr (cf. al-Tabari, i, 3444: ii, 773, 
1352, 1945, 1946, ii 21; al-Baladhuri, Ansab, v, 295). 

Its rather isolated position induced some of the 
Khiridjites to make it a centre for grouping revo- 
lutionary forces (al-Tabari, ii, 183, 773; al-Ya‘kibi, ii, 
228, 387; al-Baladhuri, Ansdb, v, 45; Yakut, iii, 759). 

By the end of the 3rd/gth century ‘Ayn al-Tamr 
was inhabited by the Bani Asad (al-Jabari, iii, 225). 

‘Ayn al-Tamr was a fortified town (al-Mukaddasi, 
t17) in the 4th/roth century, a tassudj of the astdn of 
Bihkub4adh al-A‘la. At this time its products included 
14 baydar, 300 kurr of wheat, 400 kurr of barley and 
45,000 dirhems per year (Ibn Khurradadhbih, 10; 
Kudama, 237). Its lands were considered ‘ushri (al- 
Baladhuri, 248). 

For the period of the decline of ‘Irak from the 
6th/r2th century onwards, information on ‘Ayn al- 
Tamr is scanty and it is confused with Shthatha, a 
neighbouring village. It was captured and looted by 
the Mongols who captured Baghdad (‘Azzawi, Ta’rikh 
al-‘Irak bayn Ihtildlayn, i, 357). During the turbulent 
toth/16th century some of the Bedouins used it for a 
tefuge (‘Azzawi, op. cit., v, 182). 

Gertrude Bell visited ‘Ayn al-Tamr and described 
it as a walled village with a citadel. She mentioned 
its sulphurous waters, cereals and 170,000 palm trees 
(Amurath to Amarath, London 1924, 139). 

At present ‘Ayn al-Tamr is the centre of a district 
(nahéya). It has four quarters: Albu Hardan, Kasr 
Thamir, Kasr al-‘Ayn, and Kasr Abi Hwaydi. The 
sedentary population numbers 2144, and the rural and 
nomadic population is 3183 (1947 Census of ‘Irak). 

Bibliography: quoted in the article. 
(Saveu A. Er-At) 

‘AYN TEMU§HENT, a town in Algiers situated 
45 mm. (72 km.) S-W of Oran, on the road to Tlemcen, 
and on the site of the Roman city of Albulae and 
of Kasr Ibn Sinan, mentioned by al-Bakri in the 
5th/r1th century (de Slane’s trans , 1913, 146, 160) 
to the S-E of the plain of Zidir. A redoubt, erected 
by the French in 1839 near the spring called Ain 
Temouchent (French orthography), and unsuccess- 
fully attacked by the troops of ‘Abd al-Kadir in 
1845, is the source of a centre of colonisation which 
has grown into a town with now more than 20,000 
inhabitants, one-third of whom are Europeans. It 
is the market for the rich agricultural region of 
Orania; its black, fertile soil, of volcanic origin, is 
used primarily for the cultivation of the vine, and 
also for market gardening and the cultivation of 
citrous fruits, cereals and pulses. (J. DEspots) 

SAYN at-WARDA is a locality which, according 
to Yakut, is identical with Ra’s ‘Ayn [q.v.]. It owes 
its fame to the great battle of 24 Djumada I 65/ 
6 Jan. 685, in which the Shi‘ites of Kifa were 
slaughtered by the Syrians. See Weil, Chalifen, i, 
360: ff.; Miiller, Der Islam im Morgen- und Abend- 
land, i, 374; al-Tabari, index and especially i, 
257 and ii, 554 f. (Ep.) 

‘AYN ZARBA, deserted town of Anatolia, 
situated to the south of Sis and to the north of 
Missisa (the former Mopsuestia), a little to the 
north of the confluence of the Sombaz Cay with the 
Diayhan, built on an isolated hill in the middle of 
the plain, on top of the ruins of an ancient town 
which was called Anazarba (cf. Hirschberg in 
Pauly-Wissowa, i, col. 2101). The Arabs took 


the first element of the name Ana for ‘Ayn, spring; 
cf. Sachau, in ZA VIII, 98. It acquired a certain 
importance from the time of Hariin al-Rashid who 
organised the frontier for defence. In 180/796 he 
rebuilt and fortified it, and settled people from 
Khurdsan there (al-Baladhuri, 171; Ibn al-Fakih, 
113; Ibn Shaddad, in Ibn al-Shihna, al-Durr al- 
Muntakhab, 185). In 212/827 ‘Abd Allah b. Tahir, 
governor of the region between Rakka and Egypt, 
settled Africans from Egypt in the town (Michael 
the Syrian, iii, 60), In 220/835 al-Mu‘tasim. brought 
in some Zott (al-Baladhuri, Joc. ctt., al-Mas‘adi, al- 
Tanbih, 355) were the object of a Byzantine attack 
in the same year, and of another in 241/855 when 
they were captured with their families and their 
buffaloes and carried off to Constantinople (al- 
Tabari, iii, 1169 and 1426; cf. Vasiliev, Byzance et 
les Arabes, Fr. edit., i, La dynastie ad’ Amorium, 126 
and 224). In 287/900, the eunuch Wasif, who wanted 
to cross from ‘Ayn Zarba into Byzantine territory 
was captured by the troops of al-Mu‘tadid to the 
north of the place. 

‘Ayn Zarba is included by the Arab geographers 
among the frontier towns of the Thughir (Ibn 
Khurradadhbih, too, Kudama, 229, 253, Ibn Rusta, 
107, al-Ya‘kubi, 362 etc.). It flourished mainly in 
the 4th/1oth century. In his book on the Thughir, 
Ibn Hawkal, 121, described it as a town like those 
of the Ghawr (probably because of the similarities 
of climate and products), in the middle of a plain 
where palms grow, and surrounded by fertile lands 
(cf. al-Istakhri, 55, 63). It was fortified by the 
Hamdanid Sayf al-Dawla who, says Yakit, iii, 761, 
spent 3 million dirhems on it. Nevertheless it was 
taken by Nicephorus Phocas, to whom it sur- 
rendered at the end of the year 350/962 (see the 
detailed description of the siege and the ravages 
of the Byzantines, particularly the felling of 50,000 
palm trecs, in Ibn Miskawayh, ii, 190-1; for other 
teferences see M. Canard, Hist. de la dynastie des 
Hamdanides, i, 806-8). The Muslims were expelled 
and emigrated to Syria. The town remained in 
Byzantine hands until the time when the Armenians, 
expelled from Armenia, occupied it together with 
the other towns of Cilicia, and it became part of the 
territories belonging tu Philaretus. But, a little 
before the arrival of the First Crusade the Saldjaiks 
took Tarsus, Missisa and ‘Ayn Zarba (Michael the 
Syrian, iii, 173, 179). Tancred, nephew of Bohemond, 
conquesed Cilicia in 1097 and Bohemond, installed 
in the principality of Antioch, took possession of st 
and also of Tarsus, Adana and Missisa in 1098, 
These places, the object of a dispute between 
Bohemond and the Byzantines, were recaptured 
by the latter, but the Armenian Thoros I, a descen- 
dant of Roupen, who was established in the mount- 
ains to the north of Sis, and who reigned from 1100 
to 1129, took Sis and Anazarba from the Byzantines 
(RHC Arm. I, 499). During the reign of Leo I, 
brother of Thoros, Bohemond wanted to establish 
himself again in Cilicia and marched on ‘Ayn Zarba, 
but he came into conflict with the Danishmandid of 
Cappadécia who also wanted the country, and was 
killed in 1130. After Leo had conquered Tarsus, 
Adana and Missisa in 1132-33, the Byzantines 
invaded Cilicia in 1137 and John Comnenus recap- 
tured ‘Ayn Zarba and took Leo prisoner (Kamil al- 
Din, ed. S. Dahan, ii, 263), but in 1151 Thoros II, 
son of Leo, regained ‘Ayn Zarba as well as the other 
large towns in Cilicia. Kilidj Arslan II of Konya, at 
the instigation of his ally Manuel Comnenus, 
attacked ‘Ayn Zarba without success. In 1159 
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Manuel reoccupied it with the other places in Cilicia, 
but Thoros II took it again in 1162 (cf. concerning 
these events, F. Chalandon, Les Comnénes, ii, 115-6, 
426-30 and R. Grousset, Hist. des Croisades, ii, 51, 
86, 333, 399, 566). 

The Rupenians kept Cilicia until the 14th century. 
From 1266 the Mamliks of Egypt made numerous 
invasions into the kingdom of Little Armenia (see 
the articles ARMENIA, Criicia, Missisa, Sis); during 
one of them the region of ‘Ayn Zarba was pillaged 
(in 1279, Bar Hebraeus, Chronography, 462). Finally 
in 823 Arm. = 776 A.H. = 1374A.D., in the reign 
of Malik Ashraf Sha‘ban, Cilicia was conquered, ‘Ayn 
Zarba destroyed, and Leo led into captivity in 1375 
(see RHC Arm. i 686 and 719). After this the town 
lost all importance. Like the rest of Cilicia it passed 
into the hands of the Turkom4n family of Ramadan- 
oghlu in the 15th century and then to the Ottomans 
in the 16th. 

In the 14th century the name of the town was 
corrupted into Nawarza (cf. Abu ’1-Fida’, ii, znd part, 
29). To-day the place is in ruins and is known as 
Anavarza. 

Bibliography: In addition to the sources 
mentioned in the course of this article, see Le 
Strange, 129; Ritter, Erdkunde, xlx, 56; G. 
Schlumberger, Un empereur byzantin au X™e 
stécle, Nicéphore Phocas, 191 ff. (M. CANARD) 


AYNABAKHTYI, Turkish name for Lepanto, or 
Naupaktos, in Greece. It is on the Gulf of Corinth, 
has a picturesque position, but is—these days—an 
impoverished small town, called Epaktos by the 
people and Lepanto by the Italians. It is surrounded 
by crumbling walls which date from the times of 
Venetian rule, and is dominated by a fortress. In 
the Middle Ages, Aynabakhti ruled over the Gulf 
of Corinth, and in 1407 it came under Venetian rule 
(cf, Vitt. Lazzarini, L’acguisto di Lepanto, 1407, in: 
Nuovo Archivio Veneto, XV (Venice 1898), 267-833; 
in 1483 it was unsuccessfully besieged by the 
Ottomans, but was taken by them in 1499. Don 
Juan of Austria (at the age of 26) won a victory 
near the Oxia islands on 7 Oct. 1571 in a very bloody 
sea-battle, in which he commanded 250 ships (partly 
Venetian, partly Spanish), supported by the Pope, 
and met a Turkish fleet of equal strength of which 
he sank 200 vessels. The town remained the seat of 
a Turkish Sandjak-Bey until it was once more 
conquered by the Venetians in 1687, who retained 
it until the Peace of Karlovac (26 Jan. 1699). After 
this it became Turkish again, and on 12 March 
1829 it became Greek. Opposite the Bay of Ayna- 
bakhti, the Gulf of Corinth narrows to a width of 
11/4 m. (2 km.). The fortifications erected here by 
the Venetians, called Kastro Moréas in the south, 
and Kadstro Roumelias in the north, were formerly 
known as the Small Dardanelles, but have long 
fallen into ruins. Today, the town has about 2000 
inhabitants and is the seat of a bishop. 

Bibliography: Ewliya Celebi, Seyahatndme, 

viii (1928), 612ff.; J. v. Hammer, Rumelt und 
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in the Levant 1559-1853, Princeton 1952, ch. 2. 

Further bibliographical notes can be found in W. 

Miller, The Latins in the Levant, London 1908, 

passim (cf. 670b), idem, Essays on the Latin Orient, 

Cambridge 1921, passim (cf. 568a). 

(F. BABINGER) 

‘AYNI, Hasan EFENDrI AL-Sayyip Hasan B. 
Hasan AL-‘AynqABI, one of the most celebrated 
poets of the reign of Mahmid II, born at ‘Ayptab 
in 1180/1766 and died at Constantinople in 1253/ 
1837. Of very humble origins, he left his native town 
in 1780, travelled about Anatolia for ten years and 
settled in Istanbul, where he studied at the madrasa 
of Sultan Ahmad; after holding various appointments 
in the offices of the administration, in 183: he 
became professor of Arabic and Persian in the 
Chancellery of the Sublime Porte. His poetry 
caused Sultan Mahmid II to look on him with 
particular favour, and to grant him pensions and 
honours. On his death he was buried at the Mawlawi 
monastery at Galata. His contemporaries did not 
have a very high opinion of him, and have left us 
a picture of him as having been very much a courtier 
in outlook, with a love of luxury and money, and 
profoundly egoistical. Though belonging to the 
Mawlawi sect, he was in constant communication 
with members of the Nakshbandi sect, who exerted 
a strong influence over him. 

Works: Nazm al-Djawahir (1236/1820-1), Turkish, 
Arabic and Persian dictionary; Nusrat-nama, 
a mathnawi on the destruction of the Janissaries; 
Kulliyydt (1258/1842), comprising the Diwan, 
which contains kasidas and encomia written for the 
Sultans Selim III and Mahmid II, ghazals, stanzas, 
chronograms and mathnawis, and the Sdaki-nama, a 
résumé of his philosophical reflections on the life of 
man from the Creation. It cannot be said that 
‘AynI displayed either great poetic temperament or 
gteat literary culture. 

Bibliography : ‘Arif Hikmet, Tedhkire-t 
Shu‘ara; Es‘ad Efendi, Baghée-+ Safa-anduz; Fatin, 
Tedhkive; ‘Asim, Tarikh, i, 121; Lutfi, Tarikk, i, 
173; V, 27, 42; Djewdet, Ta’rikk, v, passim; vi, 
211, 273; ix, 39, 71; J. von Hammer-Purgstall, 
Geschichte d. osman. Dichtkunst, iv, 502; Gibb, 
Ottoman Poetry, iv, 336ff.; IA, s.v. (article by 
Fevziye Abdullah). (R. MANTRAN) 
aL-‘AYNI, As MuHAMMAD MAHMUD B. AHMAD 

B. MtsA Bapr av Din, was born 17 Ramadan 762/ 
21 July 1361, at ‘Ayntab, a place situated between 
Aleppo and Antioch. He belonged to a family of 
scholars (his father was a kadi) and began his studies 
at an early age, first in his birthplace and then at 
Aleppo. When he was 29 years old, he visited Damas- 
cus, Jerusalem and Cairo. He was initiated into the 
mystical doctrines of Sifism in the latter town and 
for a time entered the darwish monastery of the 
Barkikiyya, which had recently been founded. 
After making several journies to Damascus and to 
the town of his birth, he established himself finally 
in Cairo, where he was appointed muhtastd in 801/ 
1398-1399, during the reign of the Sultan al-Malik 
al-Zahir; he was several times dismissed and re- 
appointed, and, in 803/1400-1, he succeeded in 
obtaining the much envied post of inspector of 
pious foundations (ndsir al-akbds). On the accession 
of the Sultan al-Malik al-Mu’ayyad Shaykh (815/ 
1412), he was disgraced. However, shortly after he 
was again in favour and was again appointed to the 
office of mubktastb. His knowledge of the Turkish 
language, moreover, contributed to making him 
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persona grata with the rulers of his time, the Sultans 
al-Mu?ayyad, al-Malik al-Zahir Tatar and al-Malik 
al-Ashraf Barsbay. He translated al-Kudiri’s legal 
treatise into Turkish for Tatar; he read his Arabic 
chronicle, translating it orally into Turkish as he went 
along, to the Sultan al-Malik al-Ashraf in the long and 
frequent interviews he had with him. For the rest, 
the one-time Safi of the Barkikiyya, now become a 
perfect courtier, composed panegyrics in honour of 
his masters (a Life of Mwayyad, a Eulogy of al- 
Malik al-Ashkraf). Appointed in 829/1425-6 chief 
kadi of the Hanafis, he occupied this post for 12 
consecutive years. In 846/1442-3, he even succeeded 
in combining the offices of muktasib, inspector of 
pious foundations and chief kad@i of the Hanafis, a 
unique achievement according to his biographers. 
In addition he was professor at the Mu’ayyadiyya 
madrasa. He lost favour in 853/1449-50 and died two 
years later (4 Dhu ’1l-Hidjdjia 855/28 December 1451). 
He was buried in the ‘Ayniyya madrasa, which he 
had founded and where, later on, another com- 
mentator of al-Bukhari, al-Kastallani, also found his 
resting place. 

The life of al-‘Ayni affords a most interesting testi- 
mony on the relationships of the scholar class with 
the Mamlik Sultans. This scholar took an active part 
in the intellectual movement of his century and was 
in contact, though on rather bad terms, with two 
of the most outstanding men in Muslim science of 
the period, al-Makrizi and the Shaykh al-Islam Ibn 
Hadjar al-Askalani; he supplanted the former in the 
office of muhiasib, thus incurring his hatred; he sus- 
tained a very lively argument against the latter con- 
cerning his commentary on the Sahih of al-Bukhari. 

Al-‘Ayni’s works are very numerous; some of 
them are in Turkish, though th: majority are in 
Arabic. The three best known are: (1) his general 
history called ‘Ikd al-Diuman fi Ta’rikh Ahl al- 
Zaman (an extract in Recueil des historiens des 
crotsades. Hist. or., I1*, 183-254); (2) his commentary 
on the poetical examples cited in four commentaries 
of the Alfiyya of Ibn Malik, entitled al-Makdsid al- 
Nakwiyya fi Shark Shawdahid Shurtih al-Alfiyya 
(printed on the margin of the Khizdnat al-Adab of 
al-Baghdadi, Balak 1299, 4 volumes); (3) his great 
commentary on the Sagis of al-Bukhari, entitled 
SUmdat al-Kari fi Shark al-Bukhdari (printed in 
Cairo 1308, and Constantinople 1309-1310, 11 volu- 
mes); in this last work, al-‘Ayni shows proof of a 
certain method, which contrasts with the usual 
confused disorder prevalent in the work of Muslim 
exegetes; in the study of each hadith he proceeds in 
the following order: connexion between the hadith 
and the chapter heading; study of the isndd, of its 
peculiarities and its authorities; enumeration of 
other works or other chapters of the Sahi# where the 
hadith occurrs; study of the literal sense; study of 
the juridical or ethical rules which can be deduced 
from the hadith. 

Bibliography: Quatremére, Histoire des Mam- 
louks, I, 219 ff.; Wiistenfeld, Die Geschichts- 
schreiber der Araber, 489; Brockelmann, II, 52, 
53, S II 50-1; on the al-‘AynlI and Ibn Hadjar con- 
troversy: Goldziher, Abhandlungen sur arabischen 
Philologie, I, xxiv. (W. Margalts) 
‘AYNTAB (Arm. Antaph, Lat. Hamtab, to-day 

Antep or Gaziantep since 1921: ethnically ‘aynit and 
also ‘anfabi, see roor Nights, Night 864, Cairo 
edition) important town, chief place of a vildyet in 
the south-east of Anatolia, with 50,965 inhabitants 
(1935). The usidyet has five kazas: Gaziantep, Kilis, 
Nizip, Islahiya and Pazarcik. 
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The town is situated on the upper Sadjir, a 
tributary of the Euphrates, near the junction of 
two important roads, one running north-south from 
Mar‘ash to Aleppo, with a fork just south of Mar‘ash 
to Malatya; the other east-west; the latter runs from 
Diyarbakir, Urfa (Edessa) and Biredjik on the 
Euphrates, and, after following a short section of 
the Mar‘ash road just outside Gaziantep, branches 
off towards Adana. Secondary roads also diverge 
from Gaziantep, one to Besni (Bahasna) to the north- 
east, the other to the Syrian frontier in the south- 
east. A new railway line links, through Gaziantep, 
the Adana-Malatya line to the Baghdad line, thus 
avoiding the détour into Syrian territory via Aleppo. 
Gaziantep is 55 km. from Biredjek, 45 from the 
Syrian frontier and 100 from Aleppo. 

The region of ‘Ayntab has always been the hub 
of important routes, but it was Doliché (Dulik, now 
Diiliikbaba), a little to the north-east, which in 
ancient times took the place of ‘Ayntab, and the 
latter, which was probably the Diba of Ptolemy, the 
Tyba of Cicero, was only a dependency of it. It was 
not until Dulik had been taken by the Byzantines 
in 351/962 under the Hamdanid Sayf al-Dawla that 
‘Ayntab began to assume the importance lost by 
Dulik, with which Yakit wrongly identifies it. On 
the eve of the First Crusade it was part of the domain 
of the Armenian Philaretus. It was allotted in fief, 
with Tell Bashir, to Joscelin of Courteney, vassal of 
Baldwin of Le Bourg, count of Edessa, then to his 
son Joscelin II. After the capture of Joscelin II by 
the troops of Nir al-Din in 1150, it was ceded by the 
Franks, together with the rest of the region, to the 
Byzantine emperor Manuel Comnenus, but in 1151 
the Saldjik of Konya, Mas‘id, annexed it. After 
his death in 1153, it was taken by Nar al-Din. It 
was from then on part of the province of Aleppo and 
was an advance post, first for the Ayyibids and 
then the Mamliiks, against the Saldjiks and the 
Armenians. It was temporarily occupied by the 
Mongols in the course of their expeditions against 
northern Syria in 1271 and 1280. Taken in 1400 by 
Timiir, it was then annexed by Kara Yisuf of the 
Turkoman dynasty of the Kara-Koyinli, master of 
the two ‘Iraks, and then it passed to the Turkoman 
dynasty of the Dhu?l-Kadr, who submitted to the 
Ottomans in the 16th century. It was from then 
on part of the Ottoman empire, and was only 
temporarily detached to Egypt in the time of 
Muhammad ‘SAIi, between 1832 and 1840. At the end 
of the First World War, ‘Ayntab was occupied by 
the English in 1919, then by the French until 1921. 

Before the First World War ‘Ayntab contained a 
large proportion of Armenians, nearly a third of its 
total population. It was also the centre of an 
American mission which had a college there. The 
region is also the centre of the preserve or must of 
grapes called pekmez. It was a stronghold with its 
citadel towering on a great mound of which the 
tuins are still visible. 

Bibliography: Yakiat, iii, 759; Dimashkt, 
Cosmographie, ed. Mehren, 205; Abu ’1-Fida?, ii/z, 
45; Ibn Shaddad, al-A ‘lak al-Khatirva, MS. in the 
Vatican, f. 156r., (cf. A. Ledit, in Mashrik, xxxiii 
1935, 211-2 under Dulik); Ibn al-Shibna, al-Dury 
al-Muntakhab, Beirut 1909, 171-2 and passim; 
Kamal al-Din, Ta?rtkk Halab, Damascus, 1951-4, 
ii, 302-311; RHC, Or. I and III in the index; Bar 
Hebraeus, Chronography, Oxford 1932, i 277, 281, 
315, 372-3, 400; Ghazzi, al-Nakr al-Dhahab fi 
Tarikk Halab, Aleppo 1927, i, 416-55; Ritter, 
Erdkunde, 1034 ff.; Cumet, La Turquie a’ Asie, ii, 
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188 ff.; G. Le Strange, Palestine, 42,386; Honig- 
mann, Hist. Topographie von Nordsyrien im 
Altertum, in ZDPV, 1923-4 no. 160; Dussaud, 
Topographic hist. de la Syrie antique et médieval,é 
Paris 1927, 299, 434, 472 and passim; R. Grousset, 
Hist. des Croisades, 1934-6, i, 49, 392, ii, 192, 
296-7, 299 ff., 302 ff., 306-7, iii, 661, 697; Cl .Cahen, 
La Syrie du Nord a l’époque des Croisades, Paris 
1940, 115 ff., 118, 388, 405, 705. For the fighting 
round ‘Ayntab in 1920, see Andréa, La vie militaire 
au Levant, Paris 1923, — see also the article 
Ayintab in IA, which lists the Turkish monographs 
on the town. (M. CanarpD) 
AYT, a Berber word meaning “‘sons of’, the 
singular of which, w (and var.: u, aw, 2g, ag(g), +) 
appears in compounds and before proper nouns. 
Ayt consists of a suffix of number ¢, a complementary 
element a and the radical velar sonant w palatalised 
as the second element of a diphthong; it is known to 
most of the Berber dialects, which use it either in 
compounds (thus: ayt-ma “sons of mother = 
brothers’), or before a proper noun to indicate a 
tribe (Ayt Izdag, Ayt Warayn, etc.), in the same 
conditions as the Arabic Ban#é (>Bni) or Awlad 
(> Oldd); in the more evolved dialects, Ayt tends 
to be replaced by these Arabic terms, but it is still 
very prevalent in the more conservative dialects 
(particularly in Morocco, where, however, in the 
Sis, it is challenged by a composite id-aw: Id-aw 
Somlal); in the spirant dialects (Rif, Kabylia, etc.), 
the evolved form Ath, from which the actual radical 
has disappeared, has replaced A yt (Ath Iznason, Ath 
Iratan, etc.). In Touareg, ayt is very prevalent in its 
primary function (see Ch. de Foucauld, Dict. touareg- 
frangats, Paris 1951, iii, 1440 ff.), but in the names 
of tribes, although it is known, it disappears before 
Kgl (Ch. de Foucauld, Dict. abrégé touareg-frangais 
des noms propres, Paris 1940, passim). 
5 (Cx. Petiat) 

AYWALIK (Greek Kydonia), small town on the 
Aegean coast of western Anatolia. Situated on a 
peninsula in the gulf of Edremit, 39°18’ north, 
26° 40 east, opposite the island of Mytilene 
(Midilli), It is the capital of a kada@ of the same name 
in the wildyet of Balikesir [q.v.]. In 1945 it had 
13,650 inhabitants (V. Cuinet gives the number 
20,974—largely Greek Orthodox—for the end of the 
last century), and the kadad 24,742. There is a small 
group of islands in the gulf, called the Yund Adalari, 
in antiquity known as Hekatonnesoi. 

Aywalik was completely destroyed in the Greek 
War of Independence (1236/1821), but soon regained 
its former prosperity. Following the agreement 
between Turkey and Greece (30th January 1923) to 
exchange minorities, the Greek population—which 
had hitherto formed the greater part of the inhabi- 
tants—left, and was replaced by returning Turks 
from Midilli, Crete and Macedonia. Today the 
population is exclusively Turkish and Muslim. 

Bibliography : Pauly-Wissowa, vii, 2799 

(Hekatonnesoi); ix, 2307 (Kydonia); A. Phi- 

lippson, Retsen und Forschungen im westlichen 

Kleinasien i, 31 and 86 ff.; Ch. Texier, Asie 

Mineure, 207; V. Cuinet, La Turquie @’ Aste, iv, 

268-71; Djewdet Pasha, Ta°rtkh, xi, 283-5 (details 

concerning the reasons for the destruction of the 

town); IA, ii, 78 (Besim Darkot). 
(Fr. TARSCHNER) 

AYWAN [see Iwan]. 

AYWAZ, ‘aywdp. (1) A term applied to the 
footmen employed in great households in the later 


Ottoman Empire. They were generally Armenians 
of Van, sometimes Kurds. A hukm-t sherif to the 
gavushbashi, dated Rabi‘ I 1164/January-February 
1751, speaks of ‘tthe Armenian dkimmis who have 
for some little time been employed in the houses 
of the ridjal-1 dewlet-i ‘aliyye’’? and who drink wine 
and steal in their places of employment and evade 
payment of dizya: henceforth Armenian and Greek 
dhimmis are not to be employed in the houses of the 
great, but are to be replaced by Muslims (Ahmet 
Refik, Hicrt on <tkinci asirda Istanbul hayatt, 
Istanbul 1930, 171). To what extent Greeks. were in 
fact so employed is not clear. This order could have 
had no lasting effect, for an aywaz called Sergis, an 
Armenian of Van, is one of the stock figures in the 
Karagéz shadow-plays: in modern Arabic he is 
known as ‘eywdaz, and has a wife, Umm Ma‘waza 
(A. Barthélemy, Dictionnaire Arabe-Frangais, Paris 
1935-54, 562, 567). 

The duties of the aywaz included waiting at table, 
lighting and stoking the mangals, filling and cleaning 
the lamps, and doing the shopping for the household 
(bazara giden in the kukm quoted above). There is 
reason to suppose that this last duty was sometimes 
a source of profit to both servant and tradesman: 
ayvaz kasap hep bir hesap (‘‘aywaz and butcher; it 
all amounts to the same’”’) is still a Turkish saying 
used of two identical things. A senior aywas who 
acted as steward was entitled aywas kyahya 
(ketkhuda). 

The usual dress of an aywaz was a purple jacket, 
waistcoat and trousers, variously coloured woollen 
stockings and black shoes, with a white towel over 
the shoulders, a broadstriped apron, and a fez 
surrounded by a turban. 

Pakalin (see Bibliography) states that certain 
men-servants in government offices were also called 
a@ywas, and that there was an aywas in the Foreign 
Ministry “till recently”, whose job was to clean the 
carpets. 

The origin of the word is dubious: it is thought 
to be a corruption of the Arabic “Swag (so IA: see 
Bibliography): the plural a‘Swad would seem a more 
likely etymon, on formal grounds, though ‘ayvas is 
the form taken by the Arabic “wad in the dialect of 
Gaziantep (Omer Asim Aksoy, Gaziantep ast, 
Istanbul 1945-6, iii, 60). Either way, the connexion 
of ideas is hard to see. 

(2) Ayvaz (‘Aywad or ‘Iwad Khan) is the name 
of a leading character in the Kéroghlu folktales: he 
is the son of a butcher (from Georgia, Urfa, or 
Uskiidar in the several versions), who is kidnapped 
by Kéroghlu and eventually becomes his most 
valiant follower (see Pertev Naili, Kdroglu destant, 
Istanbul 1931, passim; and Pertev Naili Boratav, 
Halk hikdyelert ve halk hikdveciligi, Ankara 1946, 
Index s.v. Ayvaz). 

Bibliography: IA, article Ayvazs, by Sabri 
Esat Siyavusgil, from which the present article 
is largely drawn, as is the article Ayvaz in M. Z. 
Pakalin, Osmanli tarih deyimlert ve terimlers 
sdzligud, Istanbul 1946-56. (G. L. Lewis) 
AYYAM at-‘ADJOZ “the days of the old 

woman”. In the Islamic countries bordering on or 
near to the Mediterranean, certain days of recurrent 
bad weather, generally towards the end of winter, 
are called “‘days of the old woman”. This expression, 
which is old, is also to be met with in contemporary 
folklore. It refers to a period of variable duration, 
from one to ten days, though more frequently of one, 
five or seven days duration. Its place in the yearly 
cycle varies according to the country. There is only 
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one reference mentioning the winter solstice (see 
R. Basset). It often involves the last four (or three) 
days of February and the first three (or four) days 
of March (months of the Julian calendar or their 
equivalents): this is the case with the Turks, in 
Syria and the Lebanon and in Egypt. ‘These seven 
days each have a special name: Sinn, Sinnabar, 
Wabr, Amir, Muwtamir, Mu‘allil, Mutfi? al-Djamr 
(var. Mukfi al-Za‘n) ; if there are five days, the fourth, 
fifth and sixth names are omitted: the study of these 
eight names has still to be undertaken (see an 
interpretation in R. Basset). In the West, this seven 
day period at the end of February and the beginning 
of March bears another name, and it is the last day 
of January or the first of February which is connected 
with the legends about the ‘old woman”, though it 
is rarely called “day of the old woman”. In point 
of fact, this appellation, even in the East, has 
numerous variants based on Arabic, to which must be 
added, for the West, the Berber variants: 1.—‘‘days of 
the old women”; or indeed ‘“‘cold of the old woman” 
(Turkey, Persia, Syria, Lebanon, Egypt); “‘the old 
woman” (Berber Morocco); 2.—‘‘the borrowed day 
or days’ (Syria, Lebanon, Kabylia, Northern 
Morocco). 3.—‘‘cold or bad weather or period of the 
goat” (Egypt, Tunisia, Algeria, Morocco). These 
various expressions are almost always connected 
with a legendary commentary in which an old 
woman is the main actor; an old woman dead from 
cold, an old woman predicting a cold spell, an old 
woman killed by the wind when the people of ‘Ad 
were exterminated, in the case of the old texts, and, 
as regards contemporary folklore, in the majority of 
cases, a story about the old woman and her calf, her 
goat or her flock, combined with the legend of the 
borrowed days, explaining why February has only 
28 days (hence the expressions 2 and 3 above). This 
legendary old woman seems to come from remote 
ages. No doubt this tradition should be linked with 
those existing in the countries of Europe and which 
concern certain meteorological phenomena, certain 
place names and perhaps certain themes of folklore 
involving an old woman. 

Bibliography: Ibn Kutayba, Kitab al-Anwa’, 
éd. Hamidullah-Pellat, Haydarabad 1956, para. 
73, 130; Mas‘idi, Murtdj, vol. iii, 410-1; Calendria 
Cordova, 26th February-2nd March; Kazwini, Kitab 
SAdiab al-Makhlukat, ed. F. Wiistenfeld, Gottingen 
1848-9, 77; idem, Calendartum syriacum..., 
ed. Volck, Leipzig 1859, 4, 13, 27 n. 42 (text and 
translation and notes in Latin with references to 
old variants of the legend); Hariri, Séances, ed. 
Silvestre de Sacy, Paris 1822, 256; 1853, i, 295, ii, 
131; Le calendrier @’ Ibn al-Bannd@ de Marrakech ..., 
ed. H. P. J. Renaud, Paris 1948, 15, 33, 35, Lane; 
Lexicon 1961; R. Basset, Les jours d’emprunt chez 
les Arabes in Revue des iradttions populatres, 1890, 
151-153; Westermark, Ritual and belief in Morocco, 
London 1926, ii, 161-2, 174-5; idem, Ceremonies and 
beliefs connected with agriculture ... in Morocco, 
Helsingfors 1913, 71; H. Basset, Essat sur la 
littérature des Berbéres, Algiers 1920, 295, 301; 
E. Lévi-Provengal, Textes arabes de VOuargha..., 
Paris 1922, IoI, 151 and n. 1; P. Galand-Pernet, 
La vietlle et la légende des jours d’emprunt au Maroc, 
in Hesperis, 1958/1-2, 29-94). 

(P. GALAND-PERNET) 
AYYAM a1-‘ARAB, “Days of the Arabs”, is 
the name which in Arabian legend is applied to 
those combats (cf. Lisdn, s.v. yawm xvi, 139, I ac- 
cording to Ibn al-Sikkit) which the Arabian tribes 
fought amongst themselves in the pre-Islamic (some- 


times also early Islamic) era. The particular days are 
called for example Yawm Bu‘dih = ‘‘Day of Bu‘ath’’, 
or Yawm Dhi Kar = “Day of Dhi Kar’. Their 
number is considerable. Many of them however are 
not commemorative of proper battles like the ‘‘Day 
of Dhi Kar’, but only of insignificant skirmishes 
or frays, in which instead of the whole tribes, 
only a few families or individuals opposed one 
another. The Arabs themselves sometimes noticed 
this fact. Al-Zubayr b. Bakkar for example, when 
speaking of the combats between the Aws and 
Khazradj tribes, observes that only on the day of 
Bu‘ath a proper battle had been fought, and that 
on the remaining days the fight had been limited 
to throwing of stones and beating with sticks 
(A ghani, ii, 162, 1. 12; this passage was evidently 
derived from Zubayr’s account of the combats be- 
tween the Aws and Khazradj, which is mentioned 
in the Fihrist i, 110). The number of these com- 
bats, handed down by tradition, has moreover been 
increased by the fact that a great many were 
called by different names after the settlements, 
well-springs, hills etc., near which they took 
place. Consequently one and the same occur- 
rence has been recorded in various places under 
different names. 

The course of events on each individual day 
follows a somewhat similar pattern. In this respect 
what has been said by Wellhausen (Sktszen und Vor- 
arbetien, iv, 28 ff.) about the particular combats 
between the Aws and Khazradj, applies to the 
Ayy4m in general. At first only a few men come 
to blows with one another, perhaps in conse- 
quence of a border dispute, or some insult of- 
fered to the protégés of a man of influence, 
Then the quarrel of a few grows into the hosti- 
lity of whole races or even of entire tribes. They 
meet in battle. Bloodshed is generally followed 
by the intervention of some neutral family. Peace 
is soon restored. The tribe which has lost fewer 
men, pays to the adversary the price of blood for 
the surplus of dead bodies. 

The accounts of the Ayy4m, written in good 
old prose, together with the ancient poems, sup- 
ply excellent information concerning conditions 
before Islam. They especially afford us an insight 
into the chivalrous spirit, by which the old 
Arabian warriors were inspired. Popular memory 
kept the recollection of these heroes alive for 
centuries. Hence similar subject-matter to that 
found in the Ayyam often recurs in later popular 
romances, drawn out, it is true, in legendary 
fashion. One example may suffice: Zir, a hero of 
the Styar Bani Hilal is none other than Muhal- 
hil, brother to Kulayb Wa7il, who acts a leading 
part in the Basiis war between the Bakr and 
Taghlib tribes (Muhalhil is already called al-Zir 
= “the visitor of women” in Aghdni iv, 143, 13). 

Tradition affirms (cf. Ibn ‘Abd Rabbihi, ‘Ikd, 
Cairo 1302, iii, 61 towards the end), that Mu- 
hammad’s companions already discussed the events 
of the Diahilhyya in their assemblies (madjélis). 
Consequently the Ayyam al-‘Arab afforded at an 
early period a favourite subject of study to the 
Akhbariyyin, i.e. traditionists, who were engaged 
on the Akhbar al-‘Arab, the old Arabian tales, 
amongst which the Ayyam are included. In the 
Fihrist (makdla iii, fann i) several of these authors 
are mentioned as having written narratives of 
particular battle-days or of all of them. None of 
these works on the Ayyam has come down to us 
in its original form; but considerable extracts by 
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subsequent writers are extant. Most of these have 
borrowed from Abi ‘Ubayda (d. 210/825). Of his 
work on our subject only the title is mentioned in 
the Frhrist (i, 53 ff.). Something more concerning 
him is reported by Ibn Khallikan (ed. Wiistenfeld, 
no. 741, who is followed by Hadjdji Khalifa, i, 499 
no. 1513 8.v. “lm ‘Ayydm al-‘Arab). According to 
these authorities Abii ‘Ubayda wrote two books on 
the Ayydm, a shorter one describing 75 days, and 
a more extensive one, in which he treats of 1,200. 

The information concerning the Ayyam which 
later writers have preserved, is partly given in 
scattered bits, and partly in entire chapters in 
proper sequence. Instances of the former are 
found in al-Tibrizi’s Hamdsa commentary, in the 
Kitab al-Aghani, where they are inserted by way 
of explanation of events alluded to in the ancient 
verses, in the collections of proverbs, and in the 
works on geography (al-Bakri, Yakit). Examples of 
the latter are contained in the ‘Jkd al-Farid of Ibn 
“Abd Rabbihi (iii, 61 f.), in al-Nuwayri’s ency- 
clopaedia Nthdyat al-Arab fi Funtin al-Adab (fann 
v, kism iv, hitab v) and iu Ibn al-Athir’s historical 
work al-Kamil fi ’l-Ta’rikh (i, 367-517). 

The account in the ‘Jkd was probably based 
on the minor work of Abi SUbayda. It is very 
concise, often to such an extent as to obscure 
the meaning, which can only be ascertained by 
comparison with more detailed accounts by other 
writers, Al-Nuwayri has—apart from details— 
copied the whole chapter on the Ayy4m from the 
‘Ikd. Ibn al-Athir has tried to arrange the separate 
“Days” in chronological order, in accordance with 
the character of his history. His account goes 
into greater detail than that of the ‘Zkd. A 
great deal of it must doubtless be traced back, 
either directly or indirectly, to the larger version 
of Abt ‘Ubayda’s work; much also to other sources 
all of which cannot be retraced. 

Finally, it should also be noted that al-Maydani 
treats of the Ayydm al-‘Arab in the 29th chapter of 
his Madjma‘ al-Amthal. His narratives are extremely 
short, but very useful for quick orientation. He 
restricts himself as a rule to giving the pronunciation 
of the name, explaining its meaning and enumerating 
the tribes which engaged in the battle. In this way 
132 pre-Islamic days are dealt with by al-Maydani. 
In addition to those, 88 Islamic days are moreover 
enumerated in a second section of that chapter. 
For further bibliography cf. E. Mittwoch, Proelia 
Arabum paganorum (Ajjdm al-‘Avab) quomodo litteris 
tradita sint (Diss.) Berlin 1899; C. I. Lyall, Ibn al- 
Kalbi’s account of the First Day of al-Kulab, in Orten- 
talische Studien (Néldeke-Festschrift) 127-154; W. 
Caskel, Atjam al-‘Arab, in Islamica, iii, Suppl. (1930), 
1-99; I. Lichtenstadter, Women in the Aiyam al- 
Arab, London 1935. (E. Mittwocn) 

AYYAR [cee TA?RIKH}. 

S‘AYYAR, literally ‘rascal, tramp, vagabond’; 
Arabic pl. ‘ayydrién, Persian pl. ‘ayydrdn. From the 
gth to the 12th century it was the name for certain 
warriors who were grouped together under the 
/utuwwa (q.v.] in ‘Irak and Persia, and gradually 
also in Transjordania, similar to the abdath [q.v.] in 
Svria and Mesopotamia, and to the rindan (v. AKHT) 
in Anatolia. Occasionally, the term is used to mean 
the same as jityan (v. FATA). Thus one of their leaders 
might sometimes be referred to as sar-‘ayydardn, and 
sometimes as 7a7is al-fitya€n. On occasions they 
appeared as fighters for the faith in the inner Asian 
border regions, on others they formed the opposition 
party in towns and came into power at times of 


weakness of the official government, when they 
indulged in a rule of terror against the wealthy part 
of the population, as they did, for instance, in 
Baghdad in the years 1135-44. 

It is perhaps of interest, concerning the attitude 
of the ‘ayyardn, that in the Kéb&s-ndma (wmtten 
in 475/1082), or Andars-ndma, ed. R. Levy, 142, ll. 
13-143, l. 4; trans. 248, there is mention of rivalry 
between the ‘ayyaran of Marw and those of Kuhistan 
over the futuwwa (djuwanmardi) being resolved by 
virtue of ’juridical expedients” (kiyal (¢.v.]). In Safi 
literature there is mention of a Safi by the name of 
Nab al-‘Ayydar al-Nisabari as a representative of the 
futuwwa (cf. R. Hartmann in ZDMG 72, 1918, 195; 
and idem, in Der Islam. 8, 1918, 191; Fr. Taeschner 
in: Der Islam, 24, 1937, 50 f.). At any rate, a distinc- 
tion was made between the ‘ayydrdan and the Sifis 
as far as the futuwwa was concerned. In this con- 
nexion, the following remark is of some interest: 
Hudjwiri (d. 465/1072) mentions that this very Nah 
al-‘Ayy4r has said that the futuwwa of the ‘ayyaran 
consisted in their wearing the murakka‘a of the 
Sifis, in other words that they behave like Sifis and 
keep the holy law, the skari‘a, whereas the futuwwa 
of the Sifis of the MalamatiI persuasion (see MALAMA- 
TlyyYa) consisted not in wearing any external marks, 
but in keeping the mystical spirit (hakika). (The Kash/ 
al-mahjub...... by SAli. .. . al-Hujwirf{, transl..... 
by R. A. Nicholson, Leiden and London 1911, 
183; Kttab-t Kashf al-mahdjub, ed. V. Schukovskij, 
Leningrad 1926, 228. lines 10-18; Farid al-Din 
‘Attar, Tadhhivat al-Awliya?, ed. R. A. Nicholson, i, 
332, lines 9-16). The same Nib al-‘Ayydr defines 
the difference between these two /utuwwa by 
saying that the one of the ‘ayydrdn consists in 
faithfulness to the spoken word, whilst that of the 
gnostics (‘arifiin, ice. the Siffs) consists in faith- 
fulness to the spirit. This report first appears in 
Ibn Dja‘dawayhi (5th/11th century) (Fr. Taeschner 
in: Documenta Islamica inedita, Festschrift R. Hart- 
mann, Berlin 1952, Sentence No. 19, 113 and 118). 

Bibliography: Apart from works already 
mentioned in the article: Compilation of excerpts 
concerning the ‘ayyarin (‘ayydrdn) by Fr. 

Taeschner in: Die Welt als Geschichte, iv, 1938, 

390-392; idem, in: Beitrdge zur Arabistik, Semitistik 

und Islamwissenschaft, ed. R. Hartmann and H, 

Scheel, Leipzig 1944, 348-352; idem, in Schwetse- 

visches Archiv fiir Votkshunde 1956, 132-135. Con- 

cerning the rule of the ‘ayyarin in Baghdad 
between 1135 and 1144, compare my review of 

Gerard Salinger’s essay, Was the Futuwwa an 

Oriental form of Chivalry? in: Ortens 5 (1952), 332° 

336, where the relevant passages are translated. 

(Fr. TAESCHNER) 

AL-‘AYYASHI, Apu ’L-NAsR MUHAMMAD B. 
Mas‘0p B. Munammap B. ‘AyyAsu, a Shiite writer of 
the 3rd/gth century. He was a native of Samarkand, 
and was said to have been descended from the tribe 
of Tamim. Originally a Sunni, he was converted 
while still young to Shi‘ism, and studied under the 
disciples of ‘Ali b. al-Hasan b. Faddal (d. 224/839- 
al-Tisi 93) and of ‘Abd Allah b. Muhammad b, 
Khalid al-Taydlisi (al-Astarabadi, 211). He spent his 
patrimony of over 300,000 dinars on scholarship and 
tradition, and his house was a centre of Shi'ite 
learning. He is credited with the authorship of over 
200 books. Though accused of relating traditions on 
weak authorities, he is often cited by later Shi‘ite 
writers. Muhammad b. ‘Umar al-Kashshi, author of a 
well-known Shi‘ite biographical work, ‘was his pupil. 
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Bibliography: al-Kashshi, Rigjal, Bombay 
1317, 379; al-Tisl, Fikrist Kutub al-Ski‘a (Bibl. Ind. 
no. 60) 317-320; Ibn Shahrashib, Ma‘dlim al- 
‘Ulama?, ed. ‘Abbds Ikbal, Tehran 1934, 88-9; 
al-Nadjash!i, Rédjal, Bombay 1317, 247-50; al- 
Astarabadi, Minhddj al-Makél, Tehran 1306, 319- 
310; Ibn al-Nadim, Fihrtst (ed. Fluegel) 194-6; 
Brockelmann, S.I. 704; W. Ivanow, The Alleged 
Founder of Ismatlism, Bombay 1946, 15, 95. 

(B. Lewis) 
at-‘AYYASHI, Asd SAtim ‘Asp ALLAH B. Mu- 
HAMMAD, man of letters, traditionist, lawyer and 


Saff scholar, born in the Berber tribe of the Alt. 


(Ayt) ‘Ayyash of the Middle Moroccan Atlas at the 
end of Sha‘ban 1037/April-May 1628, died of 
plague in Morocco on 10 Dhu ’1-Ka‘da 1090/13 
December 1679. After having travelled through 
Morocco “in search of knowledge” and obtained an 
tdjdsa from ‘Abd al-Kadir al-FAsi (¢.v.], in 1059/1649 
he made his first pilgrimage to Mecca going via 
Touat, Ouargla and Tripoli; then, in 1064/1653-4 
he made a second pilgrimage, on returning from 
which he wrote his Rthkla, called Ma? al-Mawda td 
(Fez 1316/1898, 2 vols). This is one of the most 
important travel accounts for information on the 
road taken by caravans going from the Maghrib to 
Mecca, in spite of the fact that the author attaches 
less importance to describing the countries through 
which he passed than he does to the enumeration 
of the celebrated men whom he met, especially 
scholars and Sifis; the style of the Rikla is faitly 
simple when al-‘Ayyashi is not speaking of Sifism, 
though it is lacking in colour and vivacity. This 
work, which enjoys great popularity in the Maghrib, 
has only been partially translated into French (see 
A, Berbrugger, Voyages dans le Sud de l’Algérie..., 
in Exploration scient. de l’ Algérie, ix, 1846, and 
Motylinski, Itinéraires entre Tripoli et VEgypte, 
Algiers 1900). Another travel account, composed in 
letter form, has been translated into French by 
M. Lakhdar (Les dapes du pélerin de Sidjilmasa a 
la Mecque et Médine, in ge Congres Fédér. Soc. sav., 
Algiers 1939, ii, 671-88). 

Al-‘Ayyadshf is, moreover, the author of several 
further works: Manzima ft ’l-Buyiw‘, a treatise in 
verse on sales, with a commentary; 2) Tanbih 
Dhawt ’l-Himam al-‘Aliya ‘ala ’l-Zuhd fi ’l-Dunya 
al-Faniya, treatise on Sufism; 3) a study on the 
particle law; 4) al-Hukm bi ’l-‘Adl wa ’l-Insaf al- 
Dafis li ’1-Khilaf fi-ma waka‘a bayn Fukahd? Sidjil- 
massa min al-Ikhtilaf; 5) Iktifa? al-Athadr ba‘d 
Dhahdb Ahl al-Athar, biographical collection; 
6) Tubkfat (Ithaf) al-Akkilla? bi-Asdnid al-Adjilla’, 
biographies of his masters (these last two works 
probably forming his Fahrasa). 

Bibliography: Ilfrani, Safwat man intashar, 
to1; Kadiri, Nashr al-Mathani, ii, 45; Yasi, 
Muhadardt, 76, 150; Djabarti, ‘Adja*ib al-Athar, 
Bilak 1297/1880, i, 65 (Cairo 1323/1905, i, 68); 
Ibn Zakir al-Fasi, Naskr Azhar al-Bustan, Algiers 
1902, 60; R. Basset, in Recueil de. mémotres ... 
XIVe Congres Orient., Algiers 1905, 31; E. Fagnan, 
Cat. mss Bibl. Nat. d’Alger nos. 1670, 1902; 
E. Lévi-Provencal, Hist. Chorfa, 262-4 and index; 
R. Blachére, Extraits Géog. arabes, 369 ff.; M. 
Hadj-Sadok, in Bull. Et. Ar., Nov.-Dec. 1948, 
204-5; Brockelmann, II, 464, S I, 711. 

(M. Ben Cuenes-[Cu. PELvat)) 

AYYIL. The word, for which different pronun- 
ciations are transmitted (also uyyal and tyyal, the 
latter being considered as the best one), is commonly 
explained by Arab lexicographers as meaning the 


mountain-goat (wal). This identification, however, 
is not fully borne out by the descriptions of the 
ayytl which are given by Muslim zoologists. Here, 
the properties and ways of behaviour ascribed to the 
animal only partly apply to the mountain-goat, 
while, in the main, they rather point to the deer, 
which is also in keeping with the meaning commonly 
attributed to corresponding forms in other Semitic 
languages. This conclusion, moreover, gets support 
by a comparison of the terms used in earlier foreign 
sources and in the respective accounts as transmitted 
in Arabic zoological literature. However, in pre- 
Islamic and early Islamic poetry (see, e.g., Ndldeke’s 
Belegwoérterbuch, 53, and TA, ii, 1219; against 
Hommel, 279) ayyil may actually mean the 
mountain-goat, since the deer probably never 
existed in the Arabian peninsula. 

These facts can serve as an illustration of the 
inconsistencies in medieval zoological terminology, 
which not infrequently denotes different animals 
by one name and vice versa. For this reason, too, 
part of the information given by several writers 
with regard to the ayytl is to be found, e.g., in 
Kazwini under the heading bakar al-waksh. Comp. also 
Djahiz, iv, 227 with vii, 30f. (on wa%l), Because of 
the graphic similarity of ayyil and tbil both words 
have sometimes been confused through mistran- 
scription, and the accounts on either animal became 
transferred to the other. 

A considerable part of the information on the 
ayytl contained in Arabic works goes back to foreign 
sources, such as Aristotle’s Historia Antmalium 
(quoted, e.g., by Djahiz) and the ancient Phystologus 
literature. The latter, especially, contributed a 
number of fabulous accounts. 

According to Arab pharmacologists certain parts 
of the ayyél’s body and in particular its horns can 
be put to various medicinal uses. 

Al-Damiri does not indicate the réle of the ayysl in 
the interpretation of dreams, which is pointed out, 
e.g., in ‘Abd al-Ghani al-Nabulusi’s Ta‘fir al-Anam 
(s.v.). 

Bibliography: Abt Hayyan al-Tawhlidi, 
Imtd& i, 166, 167, 170, 172, 176, 184, 185 (transl. 
Kopf, Ostris xii [1956], 463 [index]); Damirl, s.v. 
(transl, Jayakar i, 222 ff.); Djahiz, Hayawan', 
index; Hommel, Sdugethiere, index s.v. Steinbock; 
Ibn al-Baytar, Didmi*, Balak 1291, i, 72-73; Ibn 
Kutayba, SUytn al-Akhbar, Cairo 1925-30, ii, 
99, I0o (transl. Kopf, 75, 76); Kazwinl (Wtisten- 
feld), i, 386-87; Ibn Sida, Mukhassas vii, 32; 
A. Malouf, Arabic Zool. Dict., Cairo 1932, index; 
Nuwayri, Nthdyat al-Arab, ix, 324 ff.; Dawid al- 
Antaki, Tadkkira, Cairo 1324; i, 58-59; al-Mustawfl 
al-Kazwini (Stephenson), 12-13; E. Wiedemann, 
Beitr. s. Gesch. d. Naturwiss., liii, 236, n. 1. 

(L. Kopr) 

AYYOB, the Biblical Job. The name apparently 
occurs in pre-Islamic Arabia but only as a name 
derived from the Biblical story. Job is mentioned 
twice in the Kur?4n in lists of those to whom Allah 
had given special guidance and inspiration (iv, 
163/161; vi, 84), and fragments of his story are given 
in xxi, 83-84; xxxviii, 41/40-44, Muhammad being 
expressly bidden to make mention of him in his 
preaching. These fragments merely tell of his suffering 
affliction at the hands of Satan, crying unto his 
Lord for relief, and being healed, so that his case 
becomes an admonition for men. In the story of the 
miraculous spring by which he was healed there 
seems to be a confusion with the Naaman story of 
II Kings v, and in the obscure verse about his 
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taking a bundle in his hand and striking with it, 
there may be a similar confusion with the story in 
II Kings xiii, 14 ff. (See Bell, Quran, 454 and 
Introduction to the Quran, 162, 163). 

Later Muslim writers greatly amplified this 
meagre Kur?dnic account, drawing partly on the 
Biblical Book of Job, (which Ibn ‘As&kir actually 
quotes), partly on’ Rabbinic tales from Talmud 
and Midrash (for which cf. Encyclopedia Judaica, 
s.v. Job) and the Greek Testament of Job, but also 
exercising pious imagination in developing various 
details of the story. That Job was a descendant of 
Abraham through Isaac is generally agreed, though 
there is great confusion in the names which appear 
in his genealogy. His mother was a daughter of Lot. 
His wife, who figures so largely in the story, is 
generally called Rahma, daughter of one of the sons 
of Joseph, though some said she was Leah the 
daughter of Jacob (obviously a confusion of Leah 
with Dinah, who in Rabbinic sources is said to have 
been Job’s wife). His great wealth is described in 
detail, and his unparalleled kindness and generosity 
to the poor, the unfortunate, the guest and the 
stranger. This piety excited the enmity of Iblis who 
challenged Allah to let him test Job. The testing is 
permitted in three stages, against his property, his 
family and his body, Iblis being assisted in the 
afflicting of Job by the ‘afarit under his command. 
Job is abandoned by all save his faithful wife, who 
continues to tend him even when he is cast out on the 
dunghill, and to his bodily afflictions is added that 
of lack on understanding on the part of his friends. 
Failing to move Job by these afflictions Iblis attempts 
to seduce him through his wife as he had formerly 
seduced Adam through Eve. Job, however, sees 
through his stratagems and takes an oath that he 
will beat his wife for having listened to Satan. The 
exegetes are obviously puzzled by Allah’s granting 
permission for His faithful servant to be so afflicted 

and so are at pains to suggest a variety of explana- 

tions, the favourite being that Job’s pride in his 
piety needed a lesson. Finally Gabriel brings him 
news of his release irom his sufferings by the water 
of a miraculous spring from which he drinks 
and in which he bathes and so is restored. His 
wealth, his property, his children are also restored 
to him double and he dies at the age of seventy- 
three in the place where he had lived. 

Since he was a prophet (nabi) we are told that he 
came after Joseph in the prophetic series (though 
Ibn al-Kalbi placed him after Jonah), that he had 
a risala and preached to his own community in the 
Hawran, being peculiar in that he was a prophet 
whom no one ever treated as false. Job will appear 
in the events of the Last Day, for at the Accounting 
Allah will use him as an example to answer those 
who seek to excuse their negligence in religion on the 
ground of their ill health, and he will be the leader 
of “those who patiently endured” as the various 
groups make their way to Paradise. Al-Mas“idi, 
Muriidj, i, 91 reports that the shrine over his grave 
was a place of visitation at Nawa near Damascus, 
where people were still shown the rock on which 
he sat during his affliction and the spring in which 
he bathed and was healed (Cf. also Yakut, ii, 645). 

Biblésography: The Commentaries on Kur4n, 

xxi and xxxviii; Tabari, i, 361-364; Tha‘labi, 

Kisas al-Anbiya@, Cairo 1339, 106-114; Kisai 

(Eisenberg), 179-90; Ibn ‘Asakir, al-Ta’rikk al- 

Kabir, iii, 190-200; Ibn Kathir, al-Bidéya wa 

*l-Nihaya, i, 220-225; Pseudo-Balkhi, Le Livre de 

la Creation (Huart), iii, 72-5; M. Grinbaum, 
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Neue Bettrage zur semitischen Sagenkunde, 262 ff.; 

D. Sidersky, Origines des légendes musulmanes, 

69-72; J. Horovitz, Koranische Unterschungen, 

100-1, (A. JEFFERY) 

AYYUB KHAN, the fourth son of Shir ‘AH, 
Amir of Afghanistan, and brother of Ya‘kib Khan. 
Like all rulers of Afghanistan, Shir ‘Ali had trouble 
with his sons. When, in 1873, he nominated his 
favourite son ‘Abd Allah Djan as his heir-apparent, 
Ayytb Khan fled to Persia. In 1879, when Ya‘kib 
Khan succeeded Shir ‘Ali as amir, Ayyib Khan 
returned to Afghanistan and was appointed governor 
of Hardt. Towards the end of the Second Afghan 
War (1878-80) Lord Lytton’s government selected 
a Sadézai prince, named Shir ‘Ali, as the wali of 
Kandahar. From this position he was ousted by 
Ayyib Khan, who also decisively defeated a British 
army under General Burrows at Maiwand, on 27 
July 1880. The situation was retrieved by Sir 
Frederick (afterwards Lord) Roberts, who marched 
rapidly from Kabul to Kandahar, routing Ayyib’s 
troops and forcing him to retire on Hardt. When 
‘Abd al-Rahman Khan became Amir of Kabul, his 
first task was to extend his control over the country, 
In July, 1881, Ayyab Khan, who was in possession 
of Hardt, declared a djihadd against ‘Abd al-Rahm4n 
because he was a British nominee, and occupied 
Kandahar. Towards the end of 1881, he was crush- 
ingly defeated by ‘Abd al-Rahman, who also 
expelled him from Hardt and forced him to seek 
refuge at Mashhad in Per-ia. Once more, in 1887, 
during the Ghalzai rebellion, he attempted to regain 
his position in Afghanistan but was defeated and 
compelled to flee to India. Here he remained until 
ae death on 6 April 1914. 

Bibliography: S. Gopal, The Viceroyalty of 
Lord Ripon, 1953; S. M. Khan, Life of Abdur 
Rahman, 1900; and Lord Roberts, Forty-One 
Years In India, 1897. (C. Cottin Davies) 
AYYUB SABRI PASHA, Ottoman naval 

officer and author. A graduate of the naval college, 
he held various appointments, and served for a while 
in both the Hidjaz and Yemen. He died in Istanbul 
in 1308/1890. He was the author of a number of 
historical and descriptive works on Arabia, including 
an account of Mecca and Medina (Mirai al-Hara- 
mayn, 3 vols., Istanbul 1301-6), and a history of the 
Wahbhabis (Ta -rvikh-t Wahhabiyyan, Istanbul 1296). 
Besides these he wrote a biography of the Prophet 
called Mahmid al-Siyar (Edirne 1287). 

Bibliography: Babinger 372-3; Stdjill-+ ‘Oth- 
mani, i, 451; Othmanlt Mielliflert, iii, 26-7. 

(B. Lewis) 

AYYUBIDS. Name of the dynasty founded by 
Salah al-Din b. Ayyiib, which, at the end of the 
6th/12th century and in the first half of the 7th/13th 
century, ruled Egypt, Muslim Syria-Palestine, the 
major part of Upper Mesopotamia, and the Yemen. 

The eponym of the family, Ayyiib b. Shadht b. 
Marwan, born in the village of Adjdanakan near 
Dvin (Dabil) in Armenia, belonged to the Rawwadi 
clan of the Kurdish tribe of the Hadhbani, and, at 
the beginning of the 6th/12th century, had been in 
the service of the Shaddadid dynasty, likewise 
Kurdish, which had been installed in the government 
of this region by the Saldjaikid Sultan Alp Arslan in 
the middle of the preceding century. Gradually, 
however, all the Kurdish princes and lords were 
eliminated by the Turks, many of them, to avoid 
losing everything, entering the service of the latter, 
with whom their Sunni ardour and taste for war 
provided a close affinity. When in 524/1130, the Shad- 
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dadids lost Dvin, Shadhi entered the service of the 
Saldjikid military governor of ‘Irak, Bihriz; 
Bihriz, who held Takrit as an ékfa‘, made Shadhi 
governor of that town, a post in which his son 
Ayyib soon succeeded him (V. Minorsky, Prekéstory 
of Saladin, in Studies in Caucasian History, Cam- 
bridge 1953, 107-129). It was in this capacity that 
Ayyub earned the gratitude of the master of Mawsil 
and Aleppo, Zanki (Zangi), who after being defeated 
by the Caliph, was able, with the help of Ayydb, to 
cross the Euphrates and withdraw without a disaster. 
In the country behind Mawsil, Zanki first of all adopt- 
ed a systematic policy of subduing and then of recruit- 
ing the Kurds. In 532/1138, Ayyub entered his service. 
He was at once used by him in Syria, being ap- 
pointed governor of Ba‘lbak, opposite Damascus. On 
Zanki’s death, Ayyab placed himself under the 
Birid prince of Damascus, who gave him the 
governorship of that town, whilst his brother 
Shirkith, followed Zanki’s son, Nir al-Din, the 
master of Northern Syria, who gave him Hims as 
an if{a@‘. However, the trend of public opinion in 
Damascus finally led to the unification of Muslim 
Syria, with a view to the more effective prosecution 
of the war against the Franks, under the command 
of the prince with the most power and the greatest 
enthusiasm for the djihdad, Nir al-Din; in the surrender 
of Damascus the activities of the two brothers 
Shirkih and Ayyib played a major réle, and Ayyib 
chose the side of Nir al-Din, the governor of the 
Syrian capital. 

It is impossible to describe the activities of 
Shirkih in Nir al-Din’s service in detail here. The 
family fortunes began, when he was chosen, rather 
against his will, by Nir al-Din to lead the army 
to Egypt, which, at the request of the wazir Shawar, 
was to intervene in that country against his ad- 
versaries. The result of several years of difficult 
fighting was the assassination of Shawar and the 
proclamation of Shirkih as his successor to the 
wazirate. It is true that he died a few weeks later 
(564/169), but his nephew, Salah al-Din b. Ayyib, 
was with him, and quickly succeeded in getting 
himself recognised by the occupying troops as his 
successor. 

Salah al-Din (known in Europe as Saladin) is the 
real founder of the dynasty. Its history can be divided 
into three periods: that of Salah al-Din himself, a for- 
mative period bearing the imprint of his personality, 
the strongest in the family, to which, however, the 
policy of his successors was opposed on many 
points; the period of his early successors, a period of 
organisation, up to the death of al-Malik al-Kamil 
(635/1238); lastly, the period of long-drawn-out 
decline. Under the second period it will be con- 
venient to group together the study of several 
préblems of interior organisation, which are common 
to the whole history of the régime. 

I. The detailed history of the reign of Salah al-Din 
cannot be given here, but will be given in the article 
concerning him; an attempt will only be made to 
reveal those features which are indispensable for the 
understanding of the following period, which one 
has especially in mind when speaking of the Ayyibids. 

Although the assumption of power by Shirkih and 
$alah al-Din took place in Egypt with much the 
same forms as in the case of the preceding wazirs 
of the Fatimid régime, by the conferring of a diploma 
by the Caliph al-‘Adid, they were none the less the 
representatives of. the orthodox militant tradition 
inherited from the Saldj&kids, more or less common 
to all the Turkish princes of Muslim Asia at that 


time, and especially typified by Nir al-Din. In 
566/1171, Salah al-Din considered he was able to 
suppress the Fatimid Caliphate and proclaim the 
return of Egypt to the family of states owing 
allegiance to the ‘Abbasid Caliph of Baghdad. For 
the first time in two centuries, Egypt became 
officially Sunni again; in point of fact, the majority 
of the population had never been won over to the 
Isma‘ilism of the Fatimids, and although those 
elements which were most strongly attached to the 
régime, and which were, moreover, partly of foreign 
origin, attempted to re-establish their position by 
revolts, the advent of the new régime was received 
among the masses with the same passivity which 
they had shown to its predecessor. 

Invested by the Fatimid Caliph, then by the 
‘Abbasid Caliph, and at the same time a vassal of 
Nir al-Din, Salah al-Din found himself in an equi- 
vocal position vis-a-vis the latter, which would 
doubtless have led to conflicts, had Nir al-Din not 
died in 569/1174. Disagreements and the weakness 
of his successors produced the immediate result that 
the dominant military power in the neighbourhood 
of the ‘‘Latin Orient’’, which for fifty years had 
resided in Northern Syria, now passed to Egypt. 
Whilst Nir al-Din’s successors dropped the policy 
of the holy war, which had given the former his 
prestige and strength, Salah al-Din adopted the 
idea, though it is not possible to discern to what 
extent ambition was combined with undoubtedly 
sincere conviction. (H. A. R. Gibb, The Achievement 
of Saladin, in Bull. of the John Rylands Library, 
XXXV-I, 1952, 46-60). However that may be, this 
idea led him to claim for himself the unified command 
of the Muslim armies, to win a large share of public 
opinion for his cause and, ultimately, to constitute to 
his own advantage a state, in which the heritage 
of Nir al-Din, including Egypt, Muslim Syria and 
a part of the Djazira, was regrouped and extended, 
in a more solid manner than that of his predecessor’s 
kingdom, at the time of its brief and final apogee; 
this was an accomplished fact in 1183. At the same 
time, relatives of his established themselves in the 
Yemen and one of his generals, Karakush, on the 
borders of Tunisia. 

The power formed in this way enabled Salah al-Din 
to utilise the internal crisis of the Kingdom of 
Jerusalem, the difficulties of the Byzantine Empire 
and the tension which had arisen since 1180 between 
himself and the Latins, to undertake to drive the 
latter out of Palestine and Syria. His success was 
his main title to glory among his contemporaries 
and posterity; in 583/1187 the Franks were crushed 
at Hattin, Jerusalem became Muslim again after 
eighty years, and in the ensuing months, almost all 
the Christian territories fell, including a large part 
of the coast, where only Tyre, Tripoli and Antioch 
still held out against him. 

Salah al-Din’s power was founded on the strength of 
the army, and his whole policy required a strong army. 
This was no longer, with the exception of a few 
contingents of irregulars, the army of the Fatimids. 
It was the Kurdo-Turkish army, completely alien 
to the Egyptian population, inherited from Nur 
al-Din and developed by Salah al-Din by means of 
the resources of Egypt. In §77/1181, the Egyptian 
army amounted to 111 amirs, 6,976 fawdshi (caval- 
rymen with full equipment) and 1,153 karaghulam 
(second grade cavalrymen), without mentioning the 
Arab frontiersmen, unfit for foreign campaigns 
(H. A. R. Gibb, The armies of Saladin, in Cahiers 
a’ Histoire Egyptienne, iii/4, 1951, 304-320). To this 
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army must be added the Syro-Djaziran contingents, 
including those of Mawsil, which the treaty sub- 
sequent to the hostilities of 1174-1183 allowed 
Salah al-Din to call together in case of need: a little 
over 6,000 men in all. It was with almost his entire 
forces, some 12,000 horsemen, that Salah al-Din won 
the victory at Hattin and his later successes. But, as 
was the case with the European armies, such an 
assembly of troops could not normally be kept on 
campaign for a protracted period, owing to the 
revictualling requirements of the soldiers (cf. infra). 
And considerable efforts and conviction would be 
required to maintain the indispensable effective 
strength over the whole of the time which the 
struggle against the Third Crusade lasted. Campaign 
and siege equipment, which had probably increased 
in quantity and quality, was also the object of 
attention, as is shown by the treatise on gun-making 
of Murda (or Mardi) b. ‘Ali, which has come down 
to us (ed. Cl. Cahen, in B. Et. Or., xii, 1948, 108-163). 

In the first years of his rule, Salah al-Din had been 
threatened by the Byzantine, Norman and Italian 
fleets, using the bases in the Latin Orient. He made 
a great effort to reconstitute the Mediterranean navy 
of the Fatimids, which had deteriorated in the 
6th/r2th century as the result of internal troubles 
and the progress of the Crusaders and the Italians. 
By this means he was even able to carry out offensive 
operations against the nearest Frankish ports. The 
possibility cannot be excluded that the expansion 
of Karakush along the African coast had as its aim, 
at the same time as providing an outlet for turbulent 
Turkomans, the control of the shores along which 
Muslim vessels were able to range, and a closer 
approach to the source of supplies of wood and 
sailors. The Crusade put an end to this effort, which 
was weakened by Egypt’s inferiority in these last 
two respects, and it does not seem to have been 
repeated by his successors (A. S. Ehrenkreutz, The 
place of Saladin in the naval history etc., in JAOS., 
LXXV-2, 1955, 100-116). 

There is no doubt that it was partly the need to 
procure the raw materials required by his armament 
on land and sea, and not only preoccupation with 
commercial interests, that led Salah al-Din, very 
soon after he came to power, to renew and increase 
the connexions which had existed under the Fatimids 
with the Italian trading cities, including Pisa, which 
had gone furthest in encouraging the Franks to 
attack Egypt. Pisans, Genoans and Venetians 
flocked to Alexandria, where the Venetians found, 
more than at Acre, compensation for the impossi- 
bility of trading at Constantinople, a situation in 
which the Byzantine government placed them from 
1r7r to 1184 (Cl. Cahen, Orient Latin et commerce du 
Levant, in Bull. de la Fac. des Lettres de Strasbourg, 
xxix-8, 1951, 332). Salah al-Din could boast in his 
letters to the Caliph that Franks themselves were 
delivering arms to him which were destined to be 
used against other Franks (Aki Shama, i, 243). 

Saladin also took advantage of political develop- 
ments in Byzantium and Cyprus to negotiate, un- 
beknown to either of them, with their princes 
against the Franks. When he felt the approach of the 
European menace, he attempted, after having been, 
via Karakush, the ally of the Almoravid Bani 
Ghaniya of the Balearic Islands against the Normans 
and the Almohads, to draw near to the latter to 
form an alliance, mainly maritime, against the 
Crusaders: this attempt, however, met with no 
success (ct. Gaudefroy-Demombynes, in Mélanges 
René Basset II, and Sa‘d Zaghlil ‘Abd al-Hamid, 


in Bull, Fac. Arts Univ. Alexandria, vi-vii, 1952-3, 
24-100). The same reasons explain his negotiations 
with the Saldjiikids of Asia Minor. 

A war policy, naturally, was expensive and all 
the evidence goes to show that Salah al-Din was a 
bad financial administrator, always on the point of 
going bankrupt. In necessary conformity with the 
religious ideal with which he infused all his propa- 
ganda, he everywhere suppressed the taxes deemed 
by /tkh to be illegal. Similarly, his desire to eliminate 
all traces of the Fatimid régime, led him to replace 
the coinage by a new one, of variable weight, in the 
case of both gold dinars and dirhams, which could 
no longer be obtained at a fixed value; but the burden 
of expenditure, the decline in income, especially to 
begin with, as the result of disorders, the exhaustion 
of Egyptian gold, the precariousness of the routes 
towards Sudanese gold, which were controlled by 
the Almohads, even caused instability in the standard 
of the dinar, the minting of dirhams containing 
variable quantities of alloy in addition to the legal 
Egyptian dirham, (which contained 30 % silver, 
worth 1/4oth, of a dinar), and, as a natural con- 
sequence, the disappearance of sound coinage. 
Salah al-Din, and after him, al-‘Aziz, lived on loans 
from the merchants and amirs, which were never 
repaid. Of course, it could be maintained that the 
profits derived from the war would make it possible, 
in the long run, to restore financial stability. But 
this calculation, if ever made, turned out to be 
wrong, as the result of the Third Crusade (cf. A. S. 
Ehrenkreutz, Contribution to the knowledge of the 
fiscal administration of Egypt ...., in BSOAS, xv-3, 
1953 and xvi-3, 1954; The standard of fineness of 
gold coins in Egypt ...in JAOS.. Lrxiv/3, 19543; 
The crisis of the dinar in the Egypt of Saladin, ibid., 
LXXIV/3, 1956. 

One of the results of Saladin’s policy was the 
formation of a coalition, for the salvation of the 
Latin Orient, of the western forces, which was even 
joined by the Italian towns, adversely affected by 
the loss of the Syrian ports. In the end, even if the 
Franks did not retake Jerusalem, at least they 
recovered the major part of the Syro-Palestinian 
coast; moreover, they laid hands on Cyprus, which 
henceforth provided a secure naval base and a 
position to which they could withdraw. Salah al-Din 
was by no means defeated. But the formidable 
effort which he had had to sustain for two years, 
convinced him that it was fruitless to wish to expel 
the Franks, and made a period of détente and recovery 
a matter of urgency. It is impossible to know what 
Salah al-Din might have done, for he died a few 
months after the conclusion of peace (589/1193). 

II. The period of the reigns of al-Malik al-‘Adil 
and al-Malik al-Kamil (died in 635/1238) appears 
essentially as one of déente and organisation after 
the disorders which followed the death of Salah 
al-Din. 

- The first eight years which followed the disap- 
pearance of the founder of the dynasty put to the 
test the conception of family unity which he had 
entertained as regards his monarchy and succession. 
He had granted, either in the form of fiefs during 
his lifetime or as shares in his inheritance, in addition 
to the Yemen, where two of his brothers reigned in 
succession, Central and Southern Syria to his son 
al-Afdal, Egypt to his other son al-‘Aziz, Aleppo to 
a third son, al-Zahir Ghazi, whilst Hama passed to 
his nephew Jaki al-Din ‘Umar, Hims to his cousin, 
Shirkih’s grandson, al-Mudjahid, and lastly the 
Djazira to his brother al-‘Adil Aba Bakr. The 
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latter, who had played an important réle during the 
reign of Salah al-Din as a diplomat and administrator, 
was now the eldest member of the family and in- 
disputably the most eminent of its surviving 
members. The sons of Salah al-Din, who were 
incapable of doing anything but amuse themselves 
or wrangle among themselves, upon several occasions 
sollicited his alliance or his arbitration. Whether 
or not al-‘Adil was an ambitious man, it was be- 
coming clear that the security of the Ayydbid 
monarchy required him to take over its destinies. 
In 597/1200, he had himself proclaimed Sultan in 
Cairo, distributed the governments of Damascus and 
Dijazira among his sons, and after the last hostilities 
in 1201, of the other former princes, he only permitted 
those of Aleppo, Hims and Ham4, who were forced 
to do homage to him, to continue to exist. Naturally, 
after al-‘Adil’s death, similar problems again arose. 
The presence at that moment (615/1217) of a Crusade 
at Damietta maintained solidarity for a time around 
his eldest son, al-Kamil, who, like him, governed 
Egypt, and was moreover an imposing personality. 
Once the Frankish danger was removed, the agree- 
ment between him and his brother al-Mu‘azzam of 
Damascus, who died in 625/1228, and then the latter’s 
son and successor, al-Nasir Da‘id, was disrupted. 
Al-Kamil was helped by the loyalty of his other 
brother Al-Ashraf, to whom he gave Damascus in 
exchange for Diyar Mudar, whilst Da‘id was rele- 
gated to Karak. Then, for a few years, al-Kamil 
was the undisputed head of the family; however, a 
coolness was making itself increasingly felt between 
al-Ashraf and himself, when the former died (635/ 
1237); al-Kamil then took Damascus away from the 
other brother, al-Salih Isma‘il, whom al-Ashraf had 
designated as his successor, but he himself died at 
the beginning of the following year; he was the last 
Ayyibid who might have been able to unite the 
whole Ayyibid family behind him. One should not 
be misled by the disagreements; up till then there 
had always been a majority of members of the 
family willing to place solidarity in the face of their 
common enemies above their individual interests, 
and, in one way or another, solidarity had always 
been restored for half a century or so; after the 
death of al-Kamil the situation changed. 
Ayyubid rivalries with neighbouring princes, 
Owever, interfered with their dissensions among 
themselves. In 604/1207, the troubles at Akhlat 
Provided al-Awhad, the son of al-‘Adil and at that 
time governor of Diyar Bakr, with the possibility of 
annexing to Ayytbid territory the inheritance of the 
Shah-Armin (upon al-Awhad’s death, he was suc- 
ceeded there by al-Ashraf). Other annexations were 
carried out in Diyar Bakr and Diyar Rabi‘a, and 
lastly, in 631/1233, that of Amid and Hisn Kayfa; 
enly a single branch of the old Artukid dynasty 
subsisted, that of Mardin. Thus it was that the Ayyi- 
bids emerged from these wars increased in stature. 
However, from about 1225, Mesopotamo-Iranian 
politics were dominated by the approach of Djalal 
al-Din Manguberti, who at the head of his Khwariz- 
mians fleeing before the Mongol invasion, was 
putting Iran and its borders to fire and sword. Al- 
Mu‘azzain and the j)jaziran opponents of al-Ashraf 
and al-Kamil adhered to him, and he was eventually 
able to take Akhlat, which was pillaged in terrible 
fashion (1229). The Khwarizmshah then invaded 
Asia Minor, where the Saldjikid Sultan was rein- 
forced by al-Ashraf: this time the invade. was 
crushed near Erzindjan (628/1230). 
There were more lasting causes of friction between 


the Saldjikids and the Ayyiibids. The interests of 
the two dynasties had already clashed at Diyar 
Bakr in the time of Salah al-Din, and in the 13th 
century the development of the Saldjikid power 
made conflicts inevitable. The Saldjikids sought to 
spread from their mountains over the Arab plains, 
from Northern Syria to Diyar Bakr. According to 
circumstances, they achieved this either by attacking 
the Ayyibid territories or by posing as the sovereign- 
protectors of the Aleppo branch against their 
Egyptian cousins. Al-Ashraf’s expedition to the 
assistance of Kaykubadh gave al-Kamil the impres- 
sion that the conquest of the Eastern part of the 
Saldjikid territory would be an easy matter: in 
1233, a coalition of all the Ayyiibid forces invaded 
it. Ignorance of the country and the lack of enthu- 
siasm of some of those taking part led to failure of 
the enterprise. Later, the Saldjikid army took 
Amid from al-Kamil’s successors (1241). It had 
already taken the ruins of Akhlat from the lieutenants 
of al-Ashraf. 

Finally, there were the Christian enemies: the 
Georgians, whom it had been necessary to fight in 
the vicinity of this same Akhlat, and, naturally, the 
Franks themselves. In the latter case, the Ayyibids 
drew from the Third Crusade a moral diametrically 
opposed to the policy of Salah al-Din. Their aim 
was to preserve the peace, by avoiding any hostile 
action, on the one hand in view of the economic 
advantages of peaceful relations, and on the other 
hand to avoid giving any pretext for further crusades. 
Further crusades did in fact take place, but their 
immediate initiative came entirely from Europe, 
rather than from the Franks of the East. Naturally 
the Ayyibids took every precaution in their power 
to resist them, and there was no question of military 
negligence. The fall of Byzantium and the decline 
of the Almohads deprived them of the possible allies 
which Salah al-Din had endeavoured to obtain, and, 
having relinquished the maintenance of a large and 
vulnerable fleet, they afforded Egypt protection by 
the land army,° by fortifications, sometimes by 
destroving coastal installations (Tinnis), and by 
espionage. However, with the Crusaders, even al- 
‘Adil and al-Kamil had tried as far as possible to 
teplace the costly chances of war by diplomacy. 

In accordance with the tendencies of this policy, 
in 1204 al-‘Adil restored to the Franks the coastal 
places which he was occupying, which reconstituted 
the continuity of the Frankish territories, with the 
exception of the enclave of Ladhikiya, which 
belonged to the principality ot Aleppo. At the time 
of the Fifth Crusade, his successor al-Kaiil, whilst 
calling his brothers in Asia to his assistance, offered 
to restore Jerusalem to the Franks, who refused it, 
in exchange for the evacuation of Damietta, and took 
care to avoid any real battle. It was especially at 
the time of the Crusade of Frederick II that this 
attitude was disclosed in a manner most calculated 
to affect public opinion. Al-Kamil’s desire for 
peace with the Franks was then strengthened by 
the menace of al-Mu‘azzam:, the ally of the Khwariz- 
mians. Aware of circumstanccs which predisposed 
the Emperor for his part to negotiations, he finally 
granted him Jerusalem, with the reservation that it 
should not be fortified and freedom of worship 
should be maintained; pious Muslims and pious 
Christians were equally scandalised. A real friendship 
arose between the two sovereigns, which was to 
continue even between their successors. 

The principality of Aleppo was confronted by 
slightly different local problems. These princes, 
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disturbed at being the only direct descendants of 
Saladin to confront the family of al-‘Adil, sought 
both to ally themselves with them by marriage and 
to guard themselves against the masters of Egypt, 
sometimes through the Ayyibids of Djazira, Hims 
and Hamé§, and at other times through the Saldjiikids 
of Rim, and naturally also, at times, with the ones 
against the others who had encroached too far. 
The ambitions of the Armenian kingdom of Cilicia 
also troubled them, and they several times inter- 
vened, with the Saldjikids against it, giving assis- 
tance to the Frankish princes of Antioch, who were 
weaker. 

A normal and intended consequence of the peace 
policy adopted towards the Franks was the resumpt- 
ion and intensification of commercial relations with 
the Italians (and now, to a lesser extent the Southern 
French and the Catalans). Even before formal 
treaties had been concluded once more, as is shown 
by the private documents in the Venetian and 
Genoan archives, Genoan, Pisan and Venetian ships, 
after the Third Crusade, were once again going to 
Alexandria, and, to a lesser extent to Damietta. 
Under al-‘Adil, a series of agreements confirmed 
their rights, a reduction in customs’ dues and 
administrative and judicial facilities. Furthermore, 
the accessibility of the principality of Aleppo to the 
sea had the result that even in Syria, Italian 
merchants were to be seen no longer confining 
themselves to Frankish ports, but were also disem- 
barking at Ladhikiya and regularly visiting the 
markets of Aleppo and Damascus. An important 
personage of Genoa, William Spinola, seems at one 
time to have enjoyed al-‘Adil’s special favour, 
accompanying him on his journeys through his 
estates (this can be seen from a comparison between 
the Annals of Genoa used by Schaube, Handels- 
geschichte der Mittelmeer-Romanen 121, and Ibn 
Natif, cited in Amari, Biblioteca arabo-sicula, ii, 
Appendix, 35, which was unknown to Schaube). 
Egypt sold to Europe, besides the products of the 
Indian Ocean which passed through its territory in 
transit, native resources, the chief of which at this 
time seems to have been alum. Naturally the Cru- 
sades, or the fear of surprise attacks, were liable to 
provoke crises, as for instance the day in 1215 when 
three thousand merchants assembled at Alexandria 
were temporally arrested. But even after the 
Damietta Crusade, relations were resumed (as is 
shown among other things by a document of im- 
munity in Arabic from al-K4mil to the Venetians 
which is to be published by Subhi Labfb) and lasted 
in the main without undue interruption until the 
middle of the century. 

But, though the Italians were the masters in the 
Mediterranean, and Egypt played a purely passive 
réle in trading with them, only making a profit 
from the taxes and commissions, they were prevented 
from access to the Red Sea, and the commerce of the 
Indian Ocean remained exclusively in the hands of 
the subjects of Muslim (or Hindu) states. We are 
not in a position to determine exactly what réle the 
Egyptians played, or that of the Yemenites or other 
more easterly peoples. The exact nature of the 
merchants called Karimi, specialists at Aden and 
in Egypt in the trade in products brought from the 
Indian Ocean and especially spices, still remains 
obscure; they appear to have existed since Fatimid 
times, but it is in the Ayyibid period that they 
really make their appearance in the réle which was 
to be more especially theirs in the following century 
(cf. the elucidations of Goitein and Fischel in the 


press for the Journal of the Economic and Social 
History of the Ortent, 1958, and G. Wiet, Les 
marchands 4’ Epices in Cahiers 4d’ Histoire 
Egyptienne, 1955). The occupation of the Yemen 
may have had as its primary motive the hemming 
in of the supporters of a Fatimid restoration or the 
formation there of an eventual refuge for the 
Ayyibids; but its object was doubtless also the 
improvement, which in any case occurred,’ of com- 
mercial relations, of primary importance for both 
parties, between the Yemen and Egypt, with whom 
Yemenite currencies and some measures were 
aligned (Ibn al-Mudjawir, ed. Lofgren, 12 ff.). 

The almost complete internal peace which Egypt 
enjoyed, and the relatively long periods of peace 
from which Syria profited, certainly had a favourable 
influence, though it is difficult to give precise indi- 
cations, on their economy, which was also stimulated 
by the possibilities of trade and which the Ayyibids 
deliberately strove to promote, even though only 
for their fiscal interests. For Syria and the Diazira 
we are able to gain a certain idea of their resources 
through the A‘lak of Ibn Shaddad, who describes 
the situation on the eve of the Mongol assault; more 
precisely, for the crafts of Damascus, much in- 
formation is to be found in the treatise on htsba 
composed about 600/1200 by ‘Abd al-Rahman b. 
Nasr al-Shayzari (ed. ‘ArinI, Cairo 1946, trans. 
Bernhauer, Les institutions de police etc. in JA, 1860, 
where the author is called Nabrawi), apparently 
the prototype of all successive treatises of this kind 
in Syria and Egypt. For Egypt, besides the infor- 
mation preserved by al-Makrizi, many indications 
are to be found in the treatises of Ibn al-Mammé§ati 
and al-Nabulusi (cf. infra); the latter especially 
attests al-Kamil’s interest in the maintenance of 
forests, irrigation works, state cultivation of sugar 
cane etc. In general, Egypt, in contradistinction to 
the other Ayyiibid states, remained, as always, the 
country par excellence with a partly nationalised 
economy, especially for mining and forest production, 
trade in metals and wood, certain means of transport 
and -tools, arms etc. The Lam‘ of al-Nabulus!, a 
pamphlet composed after the disorders which 
followed al-Kamil’s death, stresses the harm done 
by the interference of private undertakings with 
those of the State, and by the frauds perpetrated 
by officials at the first relaxation of control. 

Under al-‘Adil and al-Kamil, in addition to the 
attention paid to economic matters, a strict financial 
policy was maintained. Al-‘Adil’s great minister, 
Ibn Shukr, made himself famous by his competence 
combined with intractable behaviour towards 
everyone, including his own sovereign. After him, 
al-Kamil maintained an equally energetic control 
over expenditure and resources (including the ia‘ 
of the amirs) and on his death left a treasure almost 
equivalent to a year’s budget. For Egypt, the 
inquiry carried out by al-Nabulusi in the Fayyim, 
although relating only to 642, shows the minuteness of 
the cadastral survey and accounts (cf. Cl. Cahen, Le 
régime des impéts dans le Fayyum ayyubide, in Arabica 
iii/x, 1956). For the northern states, Ibn Shaddad has 
left us lists of taxes for the towns of Aleppo, Manbidj, 
Sariidj and Balis. The care taken with the finances 
and the economy also made possible the resumption 
of the large-scale minting of dinars at the standard 
normal before Salah al-Din. Nevertheless, it seems 
to have been difficult to check the flight of silver 
coinage before that of copper (De Boiiard, L’évolution 
monétaire de VEgypte mediévale, in L'Egypte Con- 
temporaine, 1939). 
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The internal history of the Ayydbid states has 
been the subject of few studies. Yet it is essential 
that it should be known, especially for Egypt, since 
it is at this period, by means of a partial break with 
the Fatimid past and the introduction of Saldjikid 
and Zankid traditions from further Asia, but also 
inevitably with some retention of the Egyptian 
heritage and with innovations and adaptations, 
that the foundations were laid of the régime which, 
to a large extent, the Mamliks, for two centuries, 
simply prolonged and completed in detail. Naturally 
only a few rather incidental allusions can be made 
here. 

The Ayyiabid régime, approximately up to the late 
years of al-Kamil, was a semi-feudal family federa- 
tion, as, for example, had been that of the Biayids 
and, to a lesser extent, of the Saldjaikids and 
Zankids. Under a sovereign to whom all owed 
allegiance, a certain number of territories were 
distributed to vassal “princes of the blood” who, 
apart from the limitations imposed by their primarily 
military allegiance to the ruler, enjoyed complete 
autonomy in administering them (cf. for example, 
the diploma of investiture of a prince of Hama by 
al-Kamil preserved at the end of the Chronicle of 
Ibn Abi ’l-Damm, Oxford Bodl. Marsh 60). Within 
these great appanages, there were lesser ones, 
likewise distributed to princes of the blood of second 
rank or to a few great officers, whose loyalty was 
to the vassal prince, and whose effective indepen- 
dence was naturally more restricted. It was only still 
lower down the scale that the military ska‘ properly 
so-called, of which we shall speak later, were to be 
found. However, towards the end of al- Kamil’s reign, 
this régime began to undergo certain modifications; 
the aggravation of family conflicts obliged the 
Sultan, who during his absence in Egypt had himself 
represented by a naib, sometimes belonging to his 
family and sometimes not, to replace the princes 
in the Asiatic provinces also by governors, taken 
from among their domestic attendents, as for 
example at Diyar Bakr, Shams al-Din Saw4b, either 
standing beside a young prince or not, and whose 
title of na4b also stressed his dependence better than 
any Other title would have done. The conditions in 
which, after al-Kamil, al-Salih Ayyab reconstituted 
Ayyiabid unity, led to the triumph of this centralist 
conception; moreover, in Egypt, there had never 
been autonomous appanages, except as a quite 
exceptional and temporary measure (for example in 
Fayyim). In Asia, on the other hand, all the auto- 
nomous princes, like the sovereign in Egypt, now 
bore the title of Sultan, which Salah al-Din had 
never officially made use of, perhaps because of its 
connexion, in the Fatimid heritage, with that of 
wazir; and even the subordinate Ayyibids bore that 
of malik. ; 

The organisation of the Ayydbid states, as a 
natural result of the preceding considerations, was 
never unified. In general, leaving aside the Yemen, 
there can be distinguished on the one hand the 
territories of Asia, which perpetuated Zankid in- 
stitutions without any great modifications, and on 
the other, Egypt, where newer institutions were 
introduced, or at least newer as regards Egypt. As 
is normal, the central organs of government there 
were transformed to a greater extent, in relationship 
to the Egyptian past, than the fundamentals and 
rules of local administration. An attempt to adjust 
matters was made, once the initial troubles were over, 
during the lifetime of Salah al-Din himself, as is 
shown by the description of Fatimid institutions 
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composed for the new régime by Ibn al-Tuwayr 
(extracts in al-Makrizi and Ibn al-Furat), the treatise 
of the kadi Abu ’l-Hasan on kharddj (extracts in 
al-Makrizi) and the famous Kawénin al-Dawdawin of 
Ibn al-Mamméati, which have been preserved; others 
could be added, as, for example, a little later the 
more literary work of Ibn Shit al-Kurshi on the 
diwans. As the counterpart of and a contrast to 
these methodical accounts, there appeared at the 
end of the Ayyibid régime the various treatises, 
preserved or known only through quotations, of 
‘Uthman b. Ibrahim al-Nabulusi, which are a vivid 
witness of his concrete experience. 

The central government was naturally directed, 
more or less effectively according to temperament, 
by the Prince himself; most of the princes holding 
appanages had a wazir, that is to say, an official who 
ensured in the Prince’s name the unity of direction 
of the whole administration. But the institution was 
less usual in Egypt; whatever prestige the kad! al- 
Fadil may have enjoyed in Salah al-Din’s eyes, he 
certainly never, despite what has been said, bore 
the title or fulfilled the functions of wasir, first 
because this sovereign himself performed the func- 
tions of government, and second because it was as 
wasir that he had originally come to power in Egypt 
in accordance with the late Fatimid practice endowing 
the wazirate with plenary authority. For quite a 
long time his brother al-‘Adil had the redoubtable 
Ibn Shukr as his wasiy, whom he had learned to 
value as his associate in directing Salah al-Din’s 
navy; al-Kamil took him back for a time, but then 
subsequently assumed the direction of the admi- 
nistration himself, with the help of high officials, to 
whom he sometimes, but not always, gave the 
title of naib of the wazirate. After him, al-Salih 
Ayytb had as his wasiy one of the ‘‘Sons of the 
Shaykh”, of whom we shall speak again later. 
Princes who were minors and orphans had an 
atabeg [q.v.]. The ustddhdar, a kind of intendant of 
the Sovereign’s ‘“‘Household”, played an important 
political rédle. 

Below the prince and the wasiy, the central 
administration was divided between the diwans, 
the names and attributions of which no longer 
exactly corresponded to those of the Fatimid period. 
It was essentially the army for which the régime 
stil) operated, hence the importance of the Diwan 
al-Djuyiish, a section of which dealt with the ikfa‘ 
and, in this respect, possessed a competency which 
in part coincided with that of the Diwan of Finance; 
on this latter were dependent all questions of taxa- 
tion, income and expenditure, and the Treasury, 
with a section devoted to the finances of ‘the Gate’ 
itself; it is described in detail, with the exclusion 
of the others, in the treatise of Ibn al-Mammiéati. 
The third great Diwan, which in certain respects 
was pre-eminent among those just mentioned, was 
the Diwan al Insha?, the Chancery, entrusted with 
correspondence and the composition of diplomas; 
of this the director enjoying the greatest reputation 
was al-Fadil, who had been taken over from the 
Fatimid regime (‘Imad al-Din al-Isfahani, who 
emulated him in belles-lettres, was private secretary 
to Salah al-Din). Finally, marginal, though of no 
less importance, was the Diwan of the hubds, in- 
dicated by al-Nabulusi, which naturally enjoyed 
complete autonomy as against those just 
mentioned. The Ayyibids adopted the Saldjikid 
tugkra?, which they distorted (Cl. Cahen, in BSOAS, 
niv/r, 42). The work of these offices involved large 
numbers of documents and employees supervising 
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one another. The most striking institution of the 
Ayyibid régime seems to have been the shadd, the 
office of the muskidd. The administration was 
dependent, naturally, on a native personnel, fre- 
quently Copts, who alone possessed the requisite 
traditional training; but either because it did not 
inspire sufficient confidence or because on its own 
it had insufficient power to make its decisions 
effective against powerful, especially military 
officials, there was attached to each Diwan and also, 
perhaps, to the Diwdans as a whole, a mushidd, that 
is to say an amir entrusted with the supervision of 
the ordinary civil administration, which he supported 
with his own military contingents. 

The army seems to have had contingents at least 
equal to those of Salah al-Din’s time and, in case of 
need, it could of course be temporarily augmented 
by the distribution of new provisional ita‘, Though 
pay or direct distribution did not entirely disappear, 
the ikta‘, however, was the main source of revenue 
for the army, or at least for the amirs. The Ayyibid 
tktaS was connected with both the Fatimid and 
Saldjikid traditions, but, especially in Egypt, did 
not exactly correspond to either of these models. 
It was freer, economically, than the Fatimid kta‘, 
in the sense that it was no longer subject to tithes; 
but, compared with the Zankid ikta‘, which con- 
ferred on the holder a kind of seigneurial autonomy 
over his territory, it was much more closely incor- 
porated in the State administration: although the 
mukta‘ was responsible for some items of expenditure, 
in reality he possessed no actual administrative 
rights, being merely the assignee of a definite revenue, 
the composition of which did not depend on him, 
and which could be withdrawn from him or trans- 
ferred elsewhere at any time. This revenue was 
calculated according to an estimate, “bra, in a unit 
of account, the dinar djayski, which was made up 
of a specific combination of payments in cash and 
in kind from the crops; however, generally speaking, 
it was the interested party who, at the time of the 
harvest, was obliged to go and supervise the levying 
of the tax due to him (hence the difficulty of 
maintaining an army in the field for any considerable 
time). The tkfa* of the great amirs were, generally 
speaking, made up of parcels of land at a distance 
from one another. The number of men, which the 
mukta® could and had to maintain on them, was 
stated precisely (likewise in the Ayyubid territories 
in Syria), and it became the custom, unknown 
until then, to speak of amirs of 10 men, 100 men etc. 
(Cf. Cl. Cahen, L’évolution de l’ikta‘, in Annales ESC, 
1953). 

One of the weaknesses of this army lay in the fact 
that the various corps of which it was constituted 
were lacking in unity and were mutually jealous. 
A few traces of ethnic hostility can be found between 
Kurds and Turks. It does not appear to be attri- 
butable to any great extent to the fact that the 
former were apparently free men and the latter, at 
least prior to their promotion to the amirate, slaves. 
The most seriously significant factor was that each 
tuler tended to form a body of troops of his own, 
acquired by him individually and therefore person- 
ally devoted to his cause; the disappearance of a 
ruler, however, did not entail that of the body or 
bodies of troops formed by him, within which there 
prevailed a vigilant solidarity, arising out of fear of 
the new bodies of troops. The rivalries between 
asadiyya (from Asad al-Din Shirkih), salaktyya, 
‘adtliyya, kamiliyya, ashrafiyya etc. play a great part 
in the quarrels between Ayyubid pretenders. 
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The military policy of the Ayyibids was com- 
pleted by the construction of impressive fortresses 
both urban (Aleppo, Cairo etc.) and rural, which they 
matched especially against those of the Crusaders. 

At times there has been speculation as to the 
extent to which certain characteristics of the Ay- 
yubids can be attributed to their ‘Kurdism’’, 
Considerations of this kind too often derive from 
gratuitous prejudices and falsified information. It 
does not seem that the presence of Turks beside 
Kurds in the Ayyubid regime differed profoundly 
from that of Kurds beside the Turks in the Zankid 
régime, and both institutionally and intellectually 
the two régimes are related, allowance being made 
for the consequences of environmental conditions. 
Yet it is probably not a matter of chance that the 
Ayytbids sought to expand to Diyar Bakr and 
Akhlat, that is to say towards their country of 
origin, or at least into Kurdish territory, so as to 
ensure the continuity of Kurdish recruitment. 
However, within the actual dynasty, in the course 
of successive generations, Turkish and Kurdish 
blood was mixed; and we shall see that in its last 
days the régime divested itself of its Kurdish aspect. 

The Ayydbids in any case, like the Zankids and 
their other contemporaries, were staunch Sunni 
Muslims, working, under the aegis of the sovereign, 
to promote Orthodox Islam against heresy. ‘This 
attitude was first of all revealed by the reintroduction 
of Egypt into the ‘Abbasid family, and more durably, 
at a time when the Caliph al-Nasir had restored a 
certain prestige to the Caliphate, it was manifested 
by an expression of respect, of a concordance of 
opinions which, whilst naturally not diminishing the 
autonomy of the Ayydbids, were not however purely 
verbal, authorising, for example, in the settlement 
of disputes, the frequently effective mediation of 
such caliphal ambassadors as Ibn al-Djawzi. Further- 
more, the Ayyiibids, like other rulers of their times, 
entered the kind of futwwwa order by which al- 
Nasir tried to take in hand the lower classes of 
Baghdad and at the same time consolidate his 
administration and reassert his moral authority 
among the aristocracy; he hoped to associate the 
princes with himself in this undertaking, both in 
order to attach them to himself and to enable them 
to conduct a similar line of action among their 
own people (cf. the latest assessment of this question 
by Fr. Taeschner, Die Futuwwa etc., in Schweize- 
risches Archiv fiir Volkskunde, ti, 1956). 

The orthodox attitude of the Ayyibids is also 
shown in the concrete encouragement which they 
and their high dignitaries gave, after the Saldjukids 
and Zankids, to increasing the numbers of madrasas 
in Syria and the Djazira, and to their introduction 
into Egypt. Al-Salih Ayyaib appears to have been 
the initiator of a new form, the madrasa for the four 
rites including in its buildings the tomb of the 
founder. On the other hand, the Ayyabids welcomed 
the mystical orders, often originating in the East, 
for whom they founded various khdnakdahs, under 
the direction of a shaykh of shaykhs. More generally 
evident is the fact that quite a few immigrants of 
recent or remote Iranian origin are to be found 
surrounding them, as with the Saldjikids and 
Zankids, especially in the controlling spheres of 
inteJlectual life; there seems also have been a 
tendency for them to associate the kadis and religious 
circles more extensively with the government. 
Especially remarkable under their rule was the 
so-called family of the Sons of the Shaykh, of 
Khurdsdnian origin (see AWLAD AL-SHAYKH), who, 
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contrary to the almost universal particularisation 
between the military, religio-legal and admini- 
strative castes, succeeded in being eminently 
represented in all three, especially in the case of 
‘the wasiy Ma‘in al-Din and his brother the amir 
Fakhr al-Din who, for a short time before his death 
in the battle of Manstra, acted as regent of the 
realm, 

Nevertheless, if one compares the behaviour of 
the Ayyibids with that of the Great Saldjiks, a 
greater flexibility is certainly to be observed. This is 
doubtless connected with the general aim of relaxing 
tension which we have noted, moreover, in the 
policy adopted towards the Franks. But it must 
also be said that the heretics of Syria had been 
sufficiently weakened by the Zankids for it to be 
no longer really necessary to fight them, and that 
in Egypt Isma‘ilism seems hardly to have left any 
regrets, At Aleppo, however, the government of al- 
Zahir Ghazi was stained by the blood. of the Iranian 
mystic Suhrawardi Maktil, executed during the 
lifetime of Salah al-Din; but it must be said that 
this was a very special individual case, and that this 
measure was demanded by pietistic circles of Aleppo. 
The majority of the Ayyubids were Shafi‘is, in 
contradistinction to the Turks who were Hanafis; 
and although doctrinally this does not impute to 
the latter a stronger degree of intolerance, the 
result may nevertheless have been that the Ayyabids 
had a less intimate contact with the pietists, devoted 
to the militant spiritual mission of the Saldjikids. 
However, al-Mu‘azzam and his son Da‘id were 
Hanafis, and this perhaps partly explains their 
conflicts with al-Kamil; they certainly appear, for 
example, at the time of the dealings with Frederick 
II, doctrinally to represent the intransigent party. 

Christians and Jews, generally speaking, likewise 
appear to have had no grounds for complaint against 
the dynasty. As is almost always the case, when an 
exception occurs, the motive is political and not 
confessional. There is no doubt that the Ayyubid 
occupation impaired the exceptionally favourable 
conditions enjoyed by the Armenians under the last 
Fatimids (see ArMINiya). But it was the Copts who 
profited from these confiscations and not the Mus- 
lims, Similarly, when Salah al-Din retook Jerusalem, 
he favoured such of the native Christian com- 
Munities there as could not be suspected of coven- 
anting with the Franks (cf. inter alia Cl. Cahen, 
Indigoénes et Croisés, un médecin d’Amaury et de 
Saladin, in Syria 1934, and E. Cerulli, Etiopt in 
Palestina, i, Rome 1943). The Ayydbid period in 
Egypt was one of vitality for the Coptic Church. 
When moments of tension arose, it was generally as 
a counter effect of Crusades, in so far as collusion 
might be-feared, for example, between Melkitis and 
Latins. That it was not considered necessary, 
however, in normal circumstances, to prohibit 
intercourse between indigenous and Latin Christians 
is shown by the permission accorded by the Ayyubids 
for Dominican and Franciscan missionaries to enter 
their kingdom, provided that no attempt was made 
to convert Muslims. It is true that the traditional 
diswiminatory measures in respect of non-Muslims 
were from time to time revived, always with the same 
ineffectiveness. The Jews were also passably well 
treated, even being invited to return to reconquered 
Jerusalem, and refugees from Spain, such as Mai- 
monides, were favourably received (see E. Ashtor- 
Strauss, Saladin and the Jews, in Hebrew Unton 
College Annual, 1956, 305-26). 


The climate certainly offers a partial explanation 
for the intensity of cultural life in the Ayyibid 
domains. Syria in the 13th century was truly the 
heart of Muslim culture in the Arabic language. 
Egypt was soon to rival her, but had not as yet 
quite achieved a synthesis between the survivals 
from her own past and the imported elements 
favoured by the Ayydbids. All the credit for this 
flowering cannot indeed be claimed by the Ayyiibids, 
but it would be injust to deny any credit to princes 
who were themselves frequently men of letters and 
scholars, and who in general sought to protect and 
attract the representatives of all disciplines com- 
patible with orthodoxy. The economic progress and 
the general advance of Muslim recovery in the 
area which the Crusades had involved most directly 
in the struggle, must have accomplished the rest. 
There is little object in giving a list of names of men 
of letters and scholars. The names of the historians 
and geographers will be found in the bibliography 
of sources; Ibn al-Kifti (waziy of Aleppo) and Ibn 
Abi ‘Usaybi‘a, biographers of scholars and physi- 
cians, draw our attention to the importance of the 
support given to these latter in the hospitals; among 
the poets (some of whom were studied by Rikabi, 
La Poésie profane sous les Ayytbides, 1949), the 
historian will perhaps more especially note al- 
Amdjad Bahramshah, himself an Ayydbid, or a 
man of the s#ks such as Ibn al-jazzar (cited in the 
Mughrib of Ibn Sa‘id), Furthermore, emphasis 
should be laid on the many Spanish refugees who 
established themselves in the Ayytbid domains, 
men as diverse as the historian-geographer Ibn 
Sa‘id, the grammarian Ibn Malik, the botanist Ibn 
al-Baytar and the mystic Ibn al-‘Arabi. 

It is not possible to speak at length here of the 
Ayyubid principality of the Yemen; Ayyibid 
intervention here certainly had the same importance 
for the country as was the case in Egypt. Ayyibid 
rule to a certain extent restricted the quarrels of 
sects and princelings who divided the country 
among themselves, and brought about a political 
unity which was to survive them; although, from 
629/1232, the Ayyibids were supplanted by the 
Rasilids, the latter had their origins in their officer 
milieu and continued their traditions. The Ayyubid 
régime reintroduced Sunni Islam to the Yemen and 
linked it more closely to Egypt, politically, econo: 
mically and institutionally. The persistence of 
religious divisions in the population may have been 
the origin of the strange attempt on the part of the 
third Ayyubid to pass himself off as an autonomous 
Umayyad Caliph; after his overthrow, al-‘Adil and 
al-Kamil stressed their intention of not allowing the 
Yemen to escape from their hands by sending one 
of the sons of the latter to take over the succession. 
Al-Kamil, however, was unable to prevent the 
accession of the Rasilids, but the latter were at 
pains to show themselves, at least at the outset, as 
allies of the Ayyibids; later there arose conflicts 
of influence between them at Mecca; commercial 
relations, however, seem never to have been 
broken off. 

HII. The death of al-Kamil marks the end of the 
true Ayyubid régime, with the reservation that the 
resulting degradation was, in a large ineasure, implicit 
in its very constitution. Al-Kamil had relegated his 
eldest son al-Salih Ayyaib to the government of 
Hisn-Kayfa and designated His youngest son al- 
‘Adil to succeed him; al-‘Adil/made himself disliked 
and his opponents appealed to al-Salih. The latter, 
in the course of fierce struggles, accompanied by 
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Many reverses, conquered his throne and restored 
the unity of command of the Ayyibid states (a unity 
rendered ephemeral by his death), not only at the 
expense of his younger brother, but also of the 
majority of the Ayyibids of Syria, especially al- 
Salih Ismi‘il, who had become master of Damascus. 
It is true that there had already been conflicts 
between Ayyibids, but these conflicts did not prevent 
either of the protagonists from in the first place 
receiving the territories which they governed from 
the Sultan, the head of the family, or family solidarity 
from keeping the harmful effects of these conflicts 
within definite limits. This time, the adversaries 
viewed one another as usurpers, and it was naked 
strength which gave the victory to al-Salih. Never- 
theless, this strength was no longer derived from the 
old Kurdo-Turkish army; during al-Kamil’s lifetime, 
the disgrace of al-Salih had been due to the fact that, 
as his father’s lieutenant in Egypt, in his distrust of 
the Kurds, he had carried out a large scale’ recruit- 
ment exclusively of Turkish slaves. The army which 
he organised on becoming master of Egypt was 
exclusively. Turkish. But, in the meantime, his 
successes had been due to an even more disquieting 
element: the Khwarizmians who, after the defeat 
and death of Djalal al-Din, had been driven back 
from Asia Minor where for a time they had served 
the Saldjikids, and were seeking an employer and a 
territory. He invested them with Diyar Mudar and 
summoned them to fight against his enemies in 
the Djazira and in Syria; it was partly due to them 
that these wars were of so devastating and ruthless a 
character, until at last al-Salih, having no further 
need of them, caused them to be annihilated by his 
cousins of southern Syria. Furthermore, though the 
previous Ayyibids had kept the peace with the 
Franks, and at one point al-Kamil had even enter- 
tained an alliance with Frederick II against his 
brothers, such plans had never been actually realised. 
This time, the Franks appeared in alliance with 
al-Salih IsmA‘fl and with al-Nasir Da‘id of Karak 
himself against al-Salih Ayyib and the Khwariz- 
mians, which resulted in an irreparable disaster for 
both of the former. This marks the appearance in 
al-Salih of a warlike spirit against the Franks which 
was unknown to his predecessors, and the ordeals 
of the Franks gave rise’ to a new Crusade, that of 
St. Louis, at the beginning of which the Ayyubid 
ruler died. 

In effect, he was the last Ayyibid. His son 
Tiaranshah was massacred after a few months by 
his troops, and even though several child puppets 
still carried on the name of the Ayyubid dynasty 
for a time, it was in fact from 647/1249 that the 
establishment of the new so-called Mamluk régime 
dated. AJ-Salih was the real creator of this régime. 
The well-knit and well-disciplined army of Turkish 
slaves, called the Bahriyya from the name of the 
barracks on an island in the river (Bahr), was the 
real arbiter of the situation; neither al-Salih nor 
Tiranshah were military leaders. The dynasty 
might have lasted longer if the latter had not been 
unbalanced; it was inevitable that sooner or later the 
Bahriyya would supplant him by a leader promoted 
from among themselves, which they in fact did 
when, on the death of Tir4nshah, they raised the 
Turkoman ‘Izz al-Din Aybak to power, first as 
atabeg and then as sultan. The “Kurdish” dynasty 
was succeeded by the “Turkish” régime, in the words 
of contemporaries. 

The Northern Ayyibids continued for a little 
while longer, but without further success. Their 


lives were spent under the shadow of the terror 
caused by the approach of the Mongols. They 
hesitated between submission which they feared 
might be annihilation, and armed resistance of 
which they despaired in advance. However, al- 
Nasir of Aleppo, with the advent of the Mamlak 
régime, had become the standard-bearer of the 
Ayyiibid cause, and it required the mediation of the 
Caliph in face of the Mongol danger to bring about an 
agreement that all Syria belonged to him, the 
Mamlik Sultan being satisfied with Egypt. But in 
1258 Baghdad fell and, in 1260, Aleppo, Damascus 
and Mayyafarikin were either taken or capitulated of 
their own accord before the invader, who seemed to 
be invincible. The unfortunate al-Nasir, who unlike 
others did not dare to seek refuge in Egypt, was 
finally captured by the Mongols and, well treated 
at first, paid with his life when news arrived of the 
defeat of a Mongol army by the Mamliks at ‘Ayn 
Djalut [¢.v.] in Syria at the end of the same year. In 
the ensuing conquest of Syria by the Mamlik sultan 
Baybars, the principality of Karak (which moreover 
had been lost to the family of Da‘iid in 1248), 
which was of great strategic importance, was 
subjugated; the principalities of Aleppo and Hims 
had disappeared of their own volition; that of 
Haméah alone, made illustrious by its writer-prince 
Abu ’1-Fida?, was restored, and existed (with one 
interval) until 1342, by reason of its absolute 
docility. 

There was however another branch which survived 
for more than two centuries under the Mongols and 
their successors, in the vicinity of Hisn Kayfa; 
reduced to the level of a local seigniory, it re- 
turned in a rather odd way to its origins, in that 
it drew a large part of its strength from the Kurdish 
tribes who had become powerful in the region and 
among whom it attempted to play an ever-repeated 
réle as arbiter. It succeeded in surviving the Timirid 
catastrophe, preserving a centre of culture, but in 
the end succumbed to the Ak Koyinli; never- 
theless several of its members regained a minor 
local importance at the time of the Ottoman con- 
quest (cf. Claude Cahen, Contribution a I’ Histoire 
de Diyar Bakr au XIV* sidcle, in JA, 1955). 


Bibliography: A. Sources. A number of 
archival documents of the Ayyibid period have 
been preserved; official documents, reported in 
Sinai (A. S. Atiya, The Arabic MSS. of Mt. Stnat, 
Baltimore 1955), or discovered in the Italian 
archives and published (M. Amari, Diplomi arabt 
del Archivo Fiorentino, 1863-67; Tafel and Thomas, 
Urkunden zur adlteren Handelsgeschichte Venedig, 
3 vols, 1856-7); cf. also Subhi Labib cited above); 
private documents, in the collections of papers 
of Cairo, Vienna. etc. (cf. for example A. Dietrich, 
Eine Eheurkunde aus der Aiyubidenseit, in Doc. 
tslam. ined., Berlin Akad. Wiss. 1952). Moreover 
partial collections have been preserved of copies 
of the correspondence of the Kadi al-Fadil (on 
whom see A. N. Helbig, Der Kadi al-Fadil, 1909, 
inadequate), of the Ayyibid al-Nasir Daid 
(Brockelmann, I, 338, and Cl. Cahen, REI, 1936, 
341), and of al-Afdal’s wastr, Diya al-Din b. 
al-Athir (analyses of MSS. by Margoliouth, 
Xth Congress of Orientalists, Habib Zayydat, in 
Machrig xxxvii/4, 1939; and Cl. Cahen, in BSOAS, 
xiv/i); numerous extracts of the first also occur 
in Abii Shama cited infra; various Jewish docu- 
ments in the collections of the Cairo Geniza. 
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On the whole, the essential sources for us 
continue to be the narrative sources, on which 
several comprehensive studies are to be found 
in the Introductions of Cl. Cahen, La Syrie du 
Nord @ V'époque des Croisades, 1940, and H. Gott- 
schalk, al-Malik al-Kdmil (in the press); for the 
times of Salah al-Din, H. A. R. Gibb, The Arabic 
Sources for the Life of Saladin, in Speculum, xxvii, 
1950. For this first period, the main source is 
“Imad al-Din al-Isfahani, al-Bark al-Shdmi, of 
which only two fragments exist, at Oxford (cf. 
H. A. R. Gibb, in WZKM, un, 1953), but of 
which more or less complete summaries are given 
in all the subsequent literature and especially in 
Abi Shama, K. al-Rawdatayn, Cairo ed. 1287/1872, 
2 vols. (the first part of a new critical edition by 
Hilmy M. Ahmad appeared in Cairo in 1956; it 
goes as far as 558/1163); extracts in Hist. Or. 
Crotis., iv and v); it should be completed by 
al-Fath al-Kussi, idem, ed. C. Landberg, devoted 
to the events of 1187 (cf. J. Kraemer, Der Sturz 
des KOnigreichs Jerusalems in der Darstelling des —, 
Wiesbaden 1952). The other important Arabic 
sources are Ibn Shaddad, Life of Saladin, in Hist. 
Or. Crois. iii; Ibn Abi Tayyi quoted in Aba Shaina, 
op. cit.; the Bustan al-Djami‘, ed. Cl. Cahen, in 
BEO, Damascus 1937 and the Christian Aba 
Salih the Armenian, Churches, etc., ed. Evetts. 
For the beginning of the 7th/13th century, the 
Kamil of Ibn al-Athir becomes the main Arab 
source, to which must be added the last pages of 
Ybn Abi ’1-Damm (Oxford MS. Marsh 360), Ibn 
Natif (MS. Leningrad IM 159 ed. in preparation 
by H. Gottschalk: a few extracts in Amari, 
Bibliotheca Arabo-Sicula, ii, Appendices; con- 
tinually utilised in Ibn al-Furat, infra), the ex- 
tracts from the Memoirs of ‘Abd al-Latif preserved 
in the Tar:kk al-Islim of Dhahabi and the 
authors quoted for the following period. For the 
7th/13th century of the Ayytbids as a whole and 
especially from about 1220, the fundamental 
source is the Mufarridj al-Kurub of Ibn Wasil 
(ed. undertaken by al-Shayyal, who so far has 
published the first two volumes stopping at 
the death of Saladin; extracts quoted in the 
Bibliotheque des Crotsades of Michaud, iv (by 
Reinaud) and in the comments on the translation 
of Makrizi by Blochet in ROL, ix-xi); this work 
and the Mir dt al-Zaman of Sibt Ibn al-Djawzi 
(facsimile ed. Jewett, on which is based that of 
Haydarabad, ii, 1952, inadequate, cf. Arab. 1957/2 
review by Cl. Cahen), especially important for 
Damascus, are the two sources used almost 
exclusively for the whole of subsequent historio- 
graphy; the overrated Abu ’l-Fida? in the main 
only reproduces the work of his less noble com- 
patriot for this period; Ibn WaAsil had previously 
written a more concise Ta?rikk Sdliki, based on 
different sources of information (unpublished). 
To these authors must be added especially Abu 
Shama, Dhayl ‘ala ’l-Rawdatayn, Cairo ed. 1366/ 
1947, the Christian al-Makin b. al-‘Amid 
(edition in BEt.Or., 1958, by Cl. Cahen), the 
History of the Partiarchs of Alexandria (this 
part unpublished, quotations, among others, in 
Blochet-Makrizi Joc. cit.), the extracts of Sa‘d 
al-Din (Cl. Cahen, Une source pour I’ Histoire des 
Croisades, les Mémoires de —, in Bull. Fac. Lettres 
Strasbourg, xxviii-7, 1950); for Northern Syria, the 
Zubda of Kamél al-Din Ibn al-‘Adim (ed. under- 
taken by Sami Dahan; meanwhile, Blochet trans. 
in ROL, iv-vi) and the Bughya by the same author 
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(unpublished), and ‘Izz al-Din Shaddad, cf. infra; 
the ‘Iraki point of view is to be found in Ibn 
al-Fuwati, al-Hawddith, etc., ed. Must. Diawad; 
the Khwarizmian in Nasawi, Vie de Djaldl al-din, 
ed. trans. Houdas; the Saldjaikid (of Rim) in Ibn 
Bibi, ed. Houtsma (somewhat abbreviated: in 
Persian). See also the historians of the Mongols and 
of the first Mamliks. Among later Arab historians 
who have preserved some original materials, Djazari 
(Cl. Cahen, in Ortens, 1v/1, 1951, 151-3), Dhahabi 
(ed. in preparation), Nuwayri (Cairo ed.), Ibn 
al-Furat (this part unpublished), Makrizi (Sulak, 
ed. Must. Ziada; Khitat, Balak ed. and, for the 
beginning, ed. Wiet, the only good edition). For 
the Yemen under the Ayyibids, better than the 
celebrated Khazradji (ed. trans. Gibb Mem. Ser.), 
of late composition, the contemporary Ibn 
Mudjawir (ed. Léfgren) and Hamdani (Brockel- 
mann, I 323, unpublished). For the principality 
of Hisn Kayfa, the anonymous Vienna manuscript 
studied in Cl. Cahen, Contributions etc. cited above. 
A general history of the whole Ayyabid family 
was composed at the beginning of the gth/15th 
century by an anonymous Syrian (Brit. Mus. Add. 
7311, unpublished). On the whole, too many 
important sources are still in manuscript form and 
their publication (at least photographically) is a 
pressing desideratum. Translated extracts from 
the Arabic historians will be found in F. Gabrieli, 
Storict arabi delle Crociate, Rome 1957, and 
J. @strup, Arabiske Krontker til Korstogenes 
Periode, Copenhagen 1906. 

To the historians must be added the biographers, 
not only Ibn Khallikan, but also Ibn al-Kifti (ed. 
Lippert) and Ibn Abi ‘Usaybi‘a (ed. Aug. Muller), 
and the geographers, Yakit, Ibn Sa‘id (unpubli- 
shed), and especially ‘Izz al-Din b. Shaddad 
(Northern Syria, ed. Ledit in Machrigq, 1935; 
Aleppo, ed. Sourdel, Damascus 1958; Damascus, 
ed. Dahan 1957; Djazira, analysis by Cl. Cahen in 
REI, 1934; further extracts by Sobernheim in 
Centenario di Amari, ii, (Ba‘lbak) and in the 
Corpus Inscriptionum Arab. passim), historical and 
administrative, to be completed by Sibt Ibn al- 
‘Adjami, Les Trésors d@’Or, analysis and trans. 
Sauvaget, 1950, and ‘Ulaymi, Description de 
Damas, ed. Sauvaire, in JA, 1894. 

As administrative treatises must be cited 
(besides the extracts preserved by Makrizi) Ibn 
al-Mammati, Kawdnin al-Dawdnin (ed. Atiya, 
1943), Ibn Shit al-Kurshi, Ma‘dlim al-Kitaba, 
ed. Khiri Kustantin Pasha, 1913; and the 
tracts of Ndabulusi, Akhbar al-Fayyam, ed. 
B. Moritz, cf. Cl. Cahen, Les Impéts, etc., quoted 
above, and Lam al-Kawanin, ed. Cl. Cahen to 
appear shortly, extracts by C. Owen in JNES, 
1935; finally the Nihdayat al-Rutba of al-Shayzari 
and the technical treatises like the treatise on 
gun-making, and the monetary treatise of Ibn 
Ba‘ra analysed by Ehrenkreutz in Contributions 
etc. quoted above; I do not know the Tadhkira fi 
’l-Hiyal al-Harbiyya dedicated by ‘Ali al-Harawi 
to al-Zahir Ghazi (Rescher in MFOB, v, 1912, 
495 ed. in preparation by J. Sourdel-Thomine). 
The diwdns of the poets should not be neg- 
lected. 

Naturally non-Arab and non-Muslim literature 
must also be consulted, which cannot be given in 
detail here: especially the Latin and French 
historians of the Crusades and of the Latin 
Orient, and Syriac literature (Michael the Syrian, 
ed. and trans. Chabot; Bar-Hebraeus, ed. and trans. 
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Budge; Chronique anonyme syriaque, ed. Chabot, 

in Corpus Script, or., iii, 14-15). 

The epigraphical material has been ccllected in 
the RCEA, vii-ix; the inscriptions of Salah al-Din 
studied by Wiet.in Syria, iii. To the numismatic 
material provided by the usual catalogues, should 
be added the recent studies of Balog, Minost and 
Jungfleisch in MIE since 1950. 

B. Modern Works. There is no complete general 
study on the Ayyibids. The two best general 
accounts, though short, are those of G. Wiet in 
the Histoire de la Nation Egyptienne edited by 
Hanotaux, iv, and of H. A. R. Gibb in History of 
the Crusades (Philadelphia), i, (Saladin) 1955 and, 
ii (The Ayyibids after Saladin) in the press. 
There is not even a serious biography of Saladin; 
the latest is that of A. Champdor, Paris 1956, and 
the least bad still that of Lane-Poole, New York 
1898. Of the rest of the Ayydbids, al-Kamil alone 
has just been the subject of an important work, 
by H. Gottschalk (in the press; the same author 
has given notice of an article on Ayyiibid Yemen). 
The studies on various special problems have been 
quoted in the article. For trade, hardly anything 
new has been added from our point of view to the 
two old classical works of W. Heyd, Histotre du 
Commerce du Levant, i, 1882, and of Schaube, 
Handelsgeschichte der Mittelmeerromanen, 1906, 
which view inatters from the Western pcint of 
view. Some information on institutions is contained 
in W. Bjorkman, Bettrdge zur Geschichte der Staats- 
kanzlei im islamischen Agypten, Hamburg 1929. 
See also the general histories om the Crusades and 
the Latin Orient; F. Butcher, The history of the 
church of Egypt, 1897; and supra and infra the 
articles devoted to the individual rulers, as well as 
the section on madrasa in the article MaspyID. 

(Ct. CAHEN) 
aL-“AYYUK [see nupjOM]. 

SAZAB. An Arabic word meaning ‘“‘an unmarried 
man or woman”, ‘‘a virgin’, applied to several types 
of fighting men under the Ottoman and other 
Turkish régimes between the 13th and the 19th 
centuries. The soldiers of various Ottoman format- 
ions, notably all those recruited by dewshirme (q.v.]}, 
were forbidden to. marry before retirement; and it 
may be assumed that the earliest ‘azabs we read of 
—those employed as marine troops by the Aydin 
Oghullari in the 13th century—were bachelors 
recruited from coastal villages. The term was 
Probably used likewise for marines both in the 
Saldjaikid state of Konya and in those of its smaller 
successor states that were possessed of seaboards. 

Presumably because the men concerned were 
again unmarried, the term ‘azab was also applied 
from early Ottoman times to the light archers, 
recruited ad hoc for campaigns in whatever numbers 
were considered necessary, whose office in battle it 
was immediately to face the enemy from a station 
in front of the artillery and the Janissaries and to 
open the fight with a hail of arrows. These ‘azabs were 
drawn one from every twenty or thirty ‘‘khdanes” in 
the provinces, and supported whilst on service from 
the contributions of those kkdnes, which stood in 
lieu of tax payments (cf. ‘awArip). 

From the middle of the 14th century, further, 
there were ‘azabs employed in the garrisons of 
Ottoman fortresses. These kal‘e ‘azablar!, as they 
were called, were organised more or less like the 
Janissary and other odjaks recruited by dewshirme 
{though not so recruited themselves) and paid in 
cash by the Treasury. Though they may all have 


started their service as bachelors, these men must 
have been permitted eventually to marry, since 
places in these corps were heritable by competent 
sons. After the 16th century the kal‘e Sasablar! were 
sometimes employed as bridge-builders and sappers 
(laghimdjiiar). It is perhaps these ‘asabs of whom 
D’Ohsson states (Tableau, vii, 309) that they were 
charged with the care of munitions and were incor- 
porated in the corps of the djebedjis, and again 
(Tableau, vii, 363) that though really djebedjis, they 
were often called “azabs, particularly in Egypt. This 
“incorporation” presumably took place after the 
djebedjis ceased being recruited by dewshirme. 
Another late reference to ‘frontier’ ‘asabs is made 
by Juchereau de Saint-Denys (Révolutions i, 90). 
Writing of the second decade of the gth century 
(between the collapse of the Nizém-t Djedid and the 
abolition of the Janissaries), he lists the ‘asabs, 
under Serkadd Kullart, as élite infantry stationed on 
the frontiers. 

Finally, the Ottomans continued the tradition of 
the Aydin Oghullar! in employing ‘asabs at sea, as 
Treasury-paid musketeers, organised in companies 
under officers (re?is) who might rise either to the 
command of galleys or to some of the chief posts at 
the Admiralty (next to which there was an ‘asab 
barracks), as for instance its kahyalik. The men of 
the Admiralty odjak were indeed also known as ‘azabs, 
who, like those employed at sea, were Treasury-paid. 
Their duty was to guard war-ships whilst in dock. 

Bibliography: Mustafa Niri, Neta@idj al- 

Wukw‘at, i, 144; d’Ohsson, Tableau de l’ Empire 

Ottoman, vii, loc. cit.; Hammer, Des osmanischen 

Reichs Staatsverfassung, etc. ii, 280, 287-8; 

Zinkeisen, iii, 202; EI! art. Lewend (Kramers); 

IA art. ‘Asab (Uzungarsill); Gibb and Bowen, 

Islamic Society and the West, i (part I) index. 

(H. Bowen) 

AZAD, Asv°L-Kavim {see Supplement]. ; 

AZAD, Muuammap Husayn, an Indian Muslim 
writer and poet, who wrote in Urdi and is noted for 
the unique charm of his agreeable and picturesque 
style and for the important réle he played in the 
field of literature and education. He was born in 
Delhi about 1834, being the son of Mawlawi Muhbam- 
mad Bakir, himself a pioneer of journalism in 
Northern India. After the political upheaval of 1857, 
he left Delhi and after several years’ wandering 
arrived in Lahore in 1864. He spent the rest of his 
life there in the service of the education department 
of the Government of the Pandjab, writing among 
other things text-books for students of the Urdi 
and Persian languages. He also made journeys 
to Persia and Central Asia. He died at Lahore in 1910. 

His principal works are: 4b-t Hayat, a history of 
Urdi poetry, with an introduction on the history 
of the Urda language; it is his greatest and best- 
known work, which is celebrated and highly prized 
not only for its subject-matter but also for its vivid 
and graphic style; Sukhandn-+ Pars, on Persian phil- 
ology and the development of Persian prose style; 
Nigaristan-i Pars, dealing with Persian poets of 
India and Persia; Nayrang+ Khaydal, a collection of 
allegorical essays, translated or adapted from the 
English; Darbaér+ Akbari, which deals with the 
reign of the Mughal Emperor Akbar the Great and 
his brilliant court, and Kisas+ Hind, or stories from 
Indian history. He also collected and edited the 
poetical compositions of his master, Muhammad 
Ibrahim Dhawk. 

He used Azad as his pen-name; and along with 
Altaf Husayn Hall (¢.v.] he is regarded as a pioneer 
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of the new school of Urdi poetry, which is charac- 
terised by naturalness and greater breadth of subject 
and treatment and also by increased attention paid to 
thought and matter as opposed to language and form. 

Bibliography: B R. Saksena, A History of 

Urdu Literature, Allahabad 1927; M. Bakir in 

Supplement to the Oriental College Magazine 

(Lahore) for Feb., 1939; Muhammad Sadik, 

Muhammad Husayn Azad, his Life, Work and 

Influence, Doctoral Dissertation in the Pandjab 

University, 1939; S. M. Husayn Ridawi, 4-1 

Hayat ka Tankidi Mutdla‘a, Lucknow 1953. 

(Su. INAYATULLAH) 

AZAD BILGRAMI, Mir GuutAm SALI B. NOH AL- 
Husayni aL-WAsiti, b. at Bilgram on 25 Safar 1116/ 
29 June 1704; he received his early education from 
Mir Tufayl Muhammad Bilgrami (Subkat al-Mardjan 
99-4) and later studied with Mir ‘Abd al-Djalil Bilgra- 
mi (Maathiy al-Kiram, i, 257-77). In 1151/1738 he 
performed the pilgrimage to Mecca and Medina and 
learnt hadith from Shaykh Muhammad Hayat Sindi 
al-Madani and ‘Abd al-Wahhab Jantawi (Ma°athir 
al-Kiram, i, 162), He returned to India in 1152/1739, 
and settled at Awrangabad where he died in 1200/ 
1786; he was buried at Khuldabad (Deccan) (T. W. 
Haig, Historic Landmarks of the Deccan, Allahabad 
1907, 58). 

When his friend Sams4m al-Dawla Shah Nawaz 
Khan (q.v.), diwan of Haydarabad, was murdered and 
his house plundered (1171/1758), Azad recovered most 
of the dispersed fragments of the unfinished MS. of 
the latter’s Ma°athir al-U mara’, which he re-arranged 
and edited. The works of Azad himself cover 
hadith, belles-lettres, history, biography and poetry. 
His Arabic kas@%d in praise of the Prophet have 
earned him the title of Hassan al-Hind, after the 
Prophet’s panegyrist Hassan b. Thabit (q.v.]. 

His notable works are: In Arabic: (1) Subhat al- 
Mardjan fi Athar Hindustan (lith. Bombay 1303/ 
1886), incorporating two independent works by the 
author: Shammamat al-‘Anbay and Tasliyat al-Fudad, 
the former containing references to India in Kur?anic 
commentaries and hadith and the latter on biogra- 
phies of Indian scholars and ‘ulama>. The chapter 
on rhetorical figures was later translated into Persian 
by the author himself under the title of Ghizlan al- 
Hind (MSS. Asafiyya, i, 169; Ethé, 2135; Berlin 1051); 
(2) Diwan in 3 vols. (Haydarabad 1300-1/1882-3) 
containing more than 3000 verses; a selection from 
his seven other diwdns entitled al-Sab‘a al-Sayydra 
was published at Lucknow, 1328/1910; (3) Daw? al- 
Darévi Shark Sahih al-Bukhari, an incomplete 
commentary on al-Bukhiri (MS. Nadwat al-*Ulama’, 
Lucknow, 99); In Persian: (4) Khizdna-1 ‘Amira, 
alphabetically arranged notices of some 135 ancient 
and modern Persian poets with a brief history of 
the Marathas, (Cawnpore 1871, 1900); (5) Ma°athir 
al-Kiram, on the pious and learned men of Bilgram 
(lith. Agra 1910); (6) Sarw-i Azad, biographies of 
143 Persian and Urdi poets of India (Lahore 1913); 
(7) Yad-i Baydd?, alphabetically arranged lives of 
532 poets, originally compiled at Siwastan (i.e. 
Sihw4n, in Sind, where he was »4°4b Wakd?i‘-nigar) 
in 1145/1732 (MS. Asafiyya, iii, 162; Ind. Off. 
3966 (b); (8) Rawdat al-Awliyd, a short compendium 
on the saints of Deccan (lith. Awrangabad 1310/1892). 
For a detailed list of his works see GJASB {L), 1936, 
119-30; Shams Allah KAadiril, Kamé&s al-A‘lam i, 
32-5; Storey, i/2, 855-66. 

Bibliography: Autobiography in Sudkat al- 

Mardjan 118-23, Khizdnai ‘Amira 123-45, 

Mo@éthir al-Kirém 161-64, 303-11; Siddfk Hasan 
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Khan, Ithaf al-Nubala’, 530; idem, Abdjad al- 
‘Ulam, 920; Had@ik al-Hanafiyya, 454; Tadhkira 
‘Ulamé-t Hind 154; Wadjih al-Din Ashraf, Behr-1 
Zakhkhar (MS), fol. 315; Rieu, Pers. Cat., i, 373 b, 
iii, 976 b; Astatick Miscellany, Calcutta 1785, i, 494- 

511; Shibli Nu‘mani, Makalat (in Urdd), v, 118-35; 

Brockelmann, S II, 600-1; Makbil Ahmad Sam- 

dani, Haydat-i Djalil Bilgrami (in Urdt), Allahabad 

1929, ii, 163-77; Ibrahim Khalil, Suhuf-i Ibrahim, 

s.v.; Zubayd Ahmad, Contribution of India to 

Arabic Literature, index; Laémi Narayan 

Shafik: Gul-+ Ra‘na, s.v.; Muhy?l-Din Zor, 

Ghulam ‘Ali Asad Bilgrami, Haydarabad. 

(A. S. BAzMEE ANSARI) 

AZAK, Russian Azov; called Tana by the 
Italians after the ancient Tanais (the Old-Tana 
of Jos. Barbaro} is first found on an Italian map of 
1306. The Turkish name Azak has appeared on 
coins since 717/1317. First the Genoese around 1316, 
then the Venetians in 1332, established trade 
colonies in Azak. It appears, however, to have 
remained essentially a Muslim-Tatar city which was 
administered by Tatar governors such as Muhammad 
Kh*adja about 1334, Sichi-beg in 1347 and 1349, 
Tolobey about 138. A mint of the khans was 
active there as late as 1411. An emporium of the 
East-West trade in the 14th century, Azak declined 
perhaps more from the competition of the Genoese 
Kaffa than Djani-bek’s hostile policy toward the 
Italian colonies (1343-1358) or Timir’s depredations 
(September 1396). Conquered by the Ottomans in 
1475, Azak is described as a kada of the sandjak of 
Kaffa in the dejter of 1545. The town consisted of 
three parts: 1. Venedik-kal‘esi (in Ewliya Celebi, 
Frenk-hisarf) with 198 Muslim families including 
garrison; 2. Djeneviz-kal‘esi (later Orta-hisar) with 
rog Muslim families including garrison; 3. Toprak- 
kal‘e with 500 Tatar akindjf and 104 families of 
fishermen and 57 Greek families. Extensive fisheries 
and large production of caviar as well as slave-tiade 
were the chief economic resources in this period. 
Later when the Cossacks, Cerkes and Russians began 
threatening it Azak was transformed into the main 
Ottoman bastion in the North. The first serious 
siege was attempted by Dimitrash, a chief of the 
Cossacks, in 1559. They eventually captured it in 
1637, but had to abandon it in 1642. As the attacks 
were renewed in subsequent years especially in 1656 
and 1659, the Ottomans made it stronger than 
ever (in 1666 Ewliyd Celebi saw a garrison of 13 
thousand men and numerous cannons in it) and 
later erected new fortifications around it such as 
Sedd-i Islam. After an unsuccessful attack in 1695, 
Peter the Great captured Azak on August 6, 1696. 
Compelled to surrender it at the treaty of the 
Prut (1711), he only evacuated it two years later. 
The Russians recaptured it in 1736. 

Bibliography: A. S. Orlov, Skazocnia povstt 
0b Azov, Warsaw 1906; Ewliya Celebi, Seyadhat- 
name, vol. II and VII; I. Bykadorov, Donskoe 

Votsko..., 1540-1646, Paris 1937; B. H. Sumner, 

Peter the Great and the Ottoman Empire, Oxford 

1949; W. Heyd, Hist. du Commerce du Levant, vol. 

II; A. Refik, in TOEM, vol. 16, pp. 261-275; A. N. 

Kurat, Isveg Kivalf XII, Karl ..., Istanbul 1943; 

C. Baysun, Azak, in IA. (H. Inaccrs) 

AZAL [see KIDAM.} 

AZALAY (current orthography: asalai), a term 
for the great caravans made up of several thousand 
camels (or to be more precise, dromedaries), which 
in the spring and autumn carry the salt from the 
salt deposits of the Southern Sahara to the tropical 
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regions of the Sahel and the Sudan. This salt, which 
used to be exchanged by the Blacks against its 
weight in gold, if one is to believe al-Bakri (trans. 
de Slane, znd. ed., 327), is exchanged today for 
food-stuffs: rice, millet, sugar, tea ... The salt from 
Idjil, to the West, which has perhaps been known 
since the 6th century A.D. (Anonymus of Ravenna), 
is collected by manumitted slaves of the Kounta 
(Moors) of Chinguiti and transported by the Moors 
to the markets of the Western Sudan. The salt 
deposits of Taoudenni have replaced those of 
Teghaza, a source of wealth of the kings of Mali 
and of Gao (14th-15th centuries), and have been 
worked since 1585; the salt, after being collected by 
sedentary miners, is taken to Timbuctoo by the 
Kounta and by a few small Touareg caravans; it is 
distributed throughout the whole of the Central 
Sudan and the Upper Volta. To the East, the salt 
deposits of Bilma, Seguedine and Fachi are worked 
by the Kanouri and the salt transported by azalay 
by the Touareg of Air and Damergou; it is sold in 
Nigeria and in the Niger Colony. The salt of Borkou 
(Faya) and of Ennedi furnishes supplies to the 
blacks of the plains of French Equatorial Africa. 
As regards the salt of Amadror, to the North of 
Tamanrasset, this is collected and transported by 
the. Kel Ahaggar and the Kel Ajjer. 

The azalai is the only type of great caravan which 
has survived. The salt trade has always been a source 
of wealth to the nomads of the Southern Sahara. 
It persists, in spite of the competition from salt 
from Europe and of the sea salt deposits of Kaolak. 

Bibliography: Capot-Rey, Le Sahara frangaits, 

Paris 2 ed. 1959 (with bibliog.). (J. DEspois) 

AZALI, name given to those Babis [9.v.] who 
followed Mirza Yahya, called Subh-i Azal [9.v.], 
after the death of the Bab. 

A‘ZAMGARH, town and head-quarters of the 
district of the same name in the province of Uttar 
Pradesh (India), situated in 26° 5’ N. and 83° 12’ E. 
on the river Téns, notorious for its frequent and 
devastating floods; it was founded in 1076/1665-6 by 
A‘zam Khan I, a scion of an influential Radjpit 
family, whose head Abhiman Singh, embraced Islam 
during the reign of Djahangir (1014/1605-1037/1627) 
and was named Dawlat Khan. Population in 1951: 
26,632; district: 2, 102, 423. A series of battles 
between the successors of A‘zam Khan I and the 
Nawabs of Awadh for political supremacy culminated 
in the battle of Djawnpir in 1175/1761-2, which 
resulted in the death of both the Radja of A‘zamgarh 
and the ‘dmil (revenue collector) of Nizamabad 
(Awadh). A‘zamgarh was then occupied by Fadl-i 
‘Ali Khan, ruler of Ghazipir. On the defeat of 
Shudja* al-Dawla at Buxar in 1178/1764-5 at the 
hands of the British, A‘zam Khan II returned to 
his ancestral estate. On his death in 1185/1771-2 the 
entire estate was annexed to the kingdom of Awadh. 
In 1216/1801-2 it was ceded by Sa‘adat ‘Ali Khan, 
Nawab of Awadh, to the East India Company. 
The town was badly disturbed during the Mutiny 
of 1857 when the local prison was stormed and the 
inmates were set free. 

The dilapidated fort built by A‘zam Khan I and 
a temple erected towards the close of the 12th/18th 
century are the only buildings of note. A‘zamgarh 
has been frequently visited by serious floods causing 
widespread damage. The floods of 1871, 1894, 1896, 
1898 and 1956 were particularly heavy. It has 
earned a bad name for Hindi-Muslim riots, which 
frequently took place. 

A‘zamgarh is now famous as a centre of cultural 
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activity, being the seat of the Dar al-Musannifin 
(Shibli Academy) and its Urdi organ the “Ma‘drif’. 

Bibliography: Asamgarh District Gazetteer, 
1935, 39ff.; Imp. Gazetteer of Ind. 1908, vi, 155-6, 
162-3; Sulayman Nadwi, Hayat-i Shibli, A‘zam- 
garh 1362/1943, 50-5; Gird hari (LAl), Intisdm— 
Radj-i A°zamgarh, (Edinburgh Univ. MS, No. 237); 
Amir ‘Ali Ridawi, Sargudhasht-« Radjahd-i A‘szam- 
garh, (Edinburgh Univ. MS. No. 377); Anon., 
T@rikh-i A‘zamgark (1.0. MS. 4038); Sabah al- 
Din ‘Abd al-Rahman, A History of A‘zamgarh 
(in the Press). (A. S. BazMEE ANSARI) 
AZAMMOR (Fr. Azemmour, Span. and Port. 

Azamor), town on the Atlantic coast of Morocco, 
about 75 km. South-West of Casablanca and ro km. 
North-East of Mazagan, on the left bank and some 
3 km. from the mouth of the Wadi Umm al-Rabiy‘* 
(Oum er-Rbi‘a). It possessed approximately 15,000 
inhabitants in 1953, mostly Muslims, with a small 
Jewish minority (mellah) and a very small number of 
Europeans. The name is connected with the Berber 
azemmiur (wild olive tree). The town is famous for 
shad fishing, which is one of the population’s 
principal means of livelihood and takes place 
each year from December to March. Its patron saint 
is a sayyid who lived at the time of the Mu’minid 
dynasty: Malay Bish‘fb (= Mawlay Abia Shu‘ayb). 

The history of Azammir remains obscure until 
the time of its contacts with the Spanish and Portu- 
guese. The former, setting out from the maritime 
coast of Lower Andalusia, appear to have made 
several incursions, between a date which it has not 
been possible to fix and the ratification at Toledo 
in 1480 of the Hispano-Portuguese treaty of Alca- 
govas, which abandoned the Atlantic part of Morocco 
to Portugal. In 1486, the town appears under the 
sovereignty of the King of Portugal, who was then 
John II (1481-1495). Twenty years later, doubtless 
at the instigation of a party formed among the local 
chieftains, the Portuguese wished to occupy it 
effectively; in August 1508, during the reign of 
Manuel the Fortunate (1495-1521), they made 
an unsuccessful attempt to carry this out; they 
repeated their efforts at the beginning of September 
1513, under the command of the Duke of Braganza, 
and this time their efforts were completely successful. 
As in their other places in Morocco, the Portuguese 
built strong fortifications at Azammir the whole 
of which still exists. When their positions in Southern 
Morocco were shaken by the fall of Santa Cruz do 
Cabo de Gué in March 1541 (see art. AGADIR), King 
John III (1521-7) decided to concentrate all his 
forces at Mazagan, and had Azammir evacuated at 
the same time as Safi, towards the end of October 
1541 (see AsFI). Azammir, which thus became a 
centre of the holy war, from then onwards lived in 
a state of permanent hostility with Mazagan, until 
the Portuguese abandoned the latter place in 1769. 
Azammir was first occupied by French troops in 
1908 and was incorporated into the French Protec- 
torate in 1912. 

Azammir is probably the home of Estebanico de 
Azamor, a Moroccan negro, celebrated in the history 
of the exploration of the American continent, who 
took part in 1528-1536 in the great trek of the 
Spaniard Cabeza de Vaca across the southern part 
of the present-day United States. 

Bibliography: See the works listed under 
the article, ASFI, especially Sources inédites, etc., 
and Ricard, Etudes, etc. In addition: Villes et 
tribus du Maroc, xi, Région des Doukkala, ii, 
Azemmour et sa banlieue, Paris 1932 (the historical 
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part is rather uncertain), and Ch. Le Coeur, Le 

rite et Voutil, Paris 1939. (R. Ricarp) 

AZAR, the commonly accepted name of Abra- 
ham’s father, based on Kur’4n, vi, 74 ‘“‘When 
Abraham said to his father, Azar: ‘Dost thou take 
idols as gods?’”, where Azar is taken as a proper 
name, in apposition to ‘father’, though some of the 
commentators, aware that the name of this father was 
Terah, explain Azar as an exclamation of disgust, 
an abusive epithet, or the name of an idol. The 
majority opinion, however, is that it is the name 
of Abraham’s father, either a second name for 
Terah, as Israel was for Jacob, or a title. In any 
case it was recognised as a foreign word and is listed 
among the mu‘arrabat of the Kur?4n. There can be 
little doubt that it is a deformation of the Hebrew 
Eleazar, the name of Abraham’s faithful servant in 
the Genesis story which, as that story came to 
Muhammad, was mistaken for the name of his 
father. (Cf. also 1nRABIM]. 

Bibliography: The commentaries on the 
passage: Ibn Manzir, Lisdn al-‘Arab, v, 76; 
TJabarl, Annales, i, 253ff.; Tha‘labl, Ktsas al- 
Anbiya?, Cairo 1339, 51; Suydti, Itkan, 318; Ibn 
Kathir, al-Bidd@ya wa ’l-Nihaya, i, 142; Ibn 
‘Asakir, al-Ta?rikh al-Kabir, ii, 134; S. Fraenkel, 
in ZDMG, vi, 72; A. Jeffery, Foreign Vocabulary of 
Quran, 53-55; J. Horovitz, Koranische Unter- 
Suchungen, 85, 86. (A, JEFFERY) 
AZARIKA, One of the main branches of the 

Kharidjites [¢.v.]. The name is derived from that of 
its leader Nafi‘ b. al-Azrak al-Hanafi al-Hanzali, 
who, according to al-Ash‘ari, was the first to cause 
disputes among the Kharidjites by supporting the 
thesis according to which all adversaries should be 
put to death together with their women and children 
(isti‘vdd). As regards the man himself, it is known 
that he was the son of a manumitted blacksmith of 
Greek origin and that in 64/683 he came to the aid 
of ‘Abd Allah b. al-Zubayr, beseiged in Mecca by the 
troops of the Syrian general Husayn b. Numayr al- 
Sakuni. Once the seige was raised, NafiS with other 
Khiridjite leaders, including Nadjda b. ‘Amir and 
‘Abd Allah b. Ibad, returned to Basra, where he 
at once took advantage of the disturbances which 
had broken out on the announcement of the death of 
Yazid b. Mu‘awiya. It was the Kharidjites under his 
orders who assassinated the governor nominated by 
‘Ubayd Allah b. Ziyad, Mas‘id b. ‘Amr al-‘Ataki, 
and who subsequently refused to recognise the 
governor sent by ‘Abd Allah b. al-Zubayr, ‘Umar 
b. ‘Ubayd Allah, so that the latter was obliged to 
use force to gain possession of the town; in this 
he was helped by the inhabitants, who found it 
difficult to tolerate the Kharidjites’ importunities. 
Expelled from Basra, Nafi‘ encamped at the gates 
of the town and, after collecting reinforcements, 
succeeded in defeating ‘Umar b. ‘Ubayd Allah in the 
course of fierce fighting and in retaking the town. 
To re-establish the situation, Ibn al-Zubayr dispat- 
ched an army under the command of the general 
Muslim b, ‘Ubays. It is probable that it was on this 
occasion that the opposition between the moderate 
elements and the extremist elements arose in Basra 
which led to the division of the Kharidjites into 
Ibadites and Azarika, an event placed by tradition in 
that year (65/684-5). Whilst the former, less coura- 
geous, preferred not to fight Muslim and remained in 
Basra, the latter, resolved to fight to the end, left 
the town and under the leadership cf Nafi‘ withdrew 
to Khizistan (al-Ahw4z). Muslim caught up with 
them at Dilab: in the severe fighting which ensued, 


both Nafi‘ and the Zubayrid general met their 
deaths (65/685). The Azarika, however, reorganised 
themselves under the command of ‘Ubayd Allah b. 
al-Mahiz and continued the struggle until the 
enemy troops, exhausted and discouraged, withdrew 
to Basra. For several months the region between 
Basra and a-Ahwaz was the scene of massacres, 
looting and arson, the Azdrika massacring all who 
refused to recognise their sect. The population of 
Basra in alarm called upon al-Muhallab b. Abl 
Sufra, who agreed to lead the struggle against the 
Azarika. After dislodging them from the Tigris, he 
inflicted a severe defeat on them near Sillabra to the 
East of Dudjayl, (66/686), following which they 
withdrew into Fars. ‘Ubayd Allah b. al-Mahiz was 
killed in the fighting and the command passed to his 
brother Zubayr, who, having reorganised his sup- 
porters within a short space of time, again set out 
on a campaign. Descending once more into ‘Irak, he 
advanced as far as al-Mada’in, which he sacked, mas- 
sacring the inhabitants. But, faced by an army from 
Kifa, he turned about and attacked Isfahan, which 
was governed by ‘Attab b. Warka?. In an engagement 
near the town, the Azarika suffered a reverse and, 
on the death of Zubayr b. al-Mahuz, they fled in 
complete disorder into Fars and thence into the 
mountains of Kirman (68/687-8). It was a warrior 
from Luristan, Katari b. al-Fudja‘a, who, combining 
fierce energy with exceptional gifts as an orator and a 
poet, succeeded in rekindling their enthusiasm 
and reorganising their ranks. After a period of time, 
he became active and, having occupied al-Ahwaz, 
descended once again into ‘Irak and advanced towards 
Basra. The new governor of the town, Mus‘ab b. 
al-Zubayr, convinced that only al-Muhallab would 
be capable of opposing the Azarika, recalled him 
from Mawsil, where he had sent him as governor, 
and entrusted him with the direction of the campaign. 
But, although ai-Muhallab succeeded in Jaunching 
a wide offensive against the Azraki condottiere, the 
latter succeeded in keeping him in check for a long 
time and in holding his position on the left bank of 
the Dudjayl, even after ‘Irak had fallen into the 
hands of ‘Abd al-Malik following the defeat of 
Mus‘ab at Maskin (71/690). The situation did not 
change until al-Hadjdjadj b. Yasuf, having completed 
the pacification of Western Arabia, took over the 
government of ‘Irak (75/694). The latter confirmed 
al-Muhallab in his command of the operations and 
ordered him to go over to the attack at once. Then it 
was that there started a long series of campaigns, con- 
ducted by al-Muhallab against the Azarika, which led 
to their being increasingly relegated to the periphery 
of the Empire. For, in spite of their fierce resistance, 
they were compelled to abandon Dudjayl, retreat 
to K4zirin and finally to evecuate Fars and with- 
draw into Kirman, Having established their head- 
quarters in the town of Djiruft, they managed to 
hold their positions for a few years until the diver- 
gencies which arose in their army between Arabs and 
mawdli led to a split. Whilst Katari with the 
Arabs was compelled to abandon the town and to 
take refuge in Tabaristan, the mawéli continued 
to hold Djiruft under the command of ‘Abd Rabbih 
al-Kabir (in addition to whom the sources speak of an 
‘Abd Rabbih al-Saghir, who is supposed to have 
commanded a second group of dissidents). Whilst 
al-Muhallab was easily able to deal with the Azarika 
remaining in Kirman and massacred them all, the 
Kalbi general Sufyan b. al-Abrad, who had joined 
the governor of Tabaristan, caught up with Katari 
in the mountains of this region and inflicted a 
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decisive defeat on him. The brave condottiere, 
having fallen from his horse and been abandoned 
by his own men, was discovered and killed (78-79/ 
698-99). His head was taken to Damascus to be 
shown to the Caliph. The remnants of the Azarika 
who, under the leadership of ‘Abida b. Hilal, had 
barricaded themselves in at Sadhawwar, near 
Kimis, after a prolonged siege were exterminated 
in an attempted sortie. In this manner the revolt, 
which of all the Khiaridjite disturbances was un- 
doubtedly the most dangerous to the unity of the 
Muslim Empire and the most terrible by reason of 
its savage fanaticism, came to an end. 

Doctrine: The principal religious theses which 
separate the Azarika from the other Kharidjites are, 
according to al-Ash‘ari: 1. The exclusion from Islam 
(bard’a) of the quietists (al-ka‘ada); 2. The examina- 
tion (mikna) of all who wished to join their army; 3. 
Regarding as unbelievers (takfir) those Muslims who 
did not make the kidjra to them; 4. The slaughter of 
the women and children of their adversaries (isti‘rad) ; 
5. The exclusion from Islam (bara?a) of those who 
recognised takiyya either in word or deed: 6. The 
children of the mushrikdn are in Hell, as are their 
parents, Further, according to al-Shahrastani and al- 
Baghdadi: 7. Suppression of the stoning of adulterers 
which is not prescribed by the Kur’an; 8. The 
possibility of God’s sending a Prophet, whom He 
knows will of necessity become impious or who was so 
before Kis mission; further, according to Ibn Hazm: 
9g. Ampltation of the thief’s hand, #.e. arm, from the 
humerus; ro, Women during the menses must 
perfornl the prayers and observe ritual fasting; 
11, Bas on killing those who acknowledged that 
they wére Jews, Christians or Zoroastrians (evidently 
becausd they enjoyed the dhimma). 

Bieliography: al-Ash‘ari, Makalat al-Islamiy- 
yin, sed. Ritter, Istanbul 1929, 86 ff.; ‘Abd al- 

Kahit al-Baghdadi, Kitab al-Fark Dayna‘l-Firak, 

Caird 1328, 62-67; Ibn Hazm, Kitab al-Fisal wa 

‘l-Mdal wa ’J-Nihal, Cairo 1321, iv, 189; al- 

Shahrastani, ed. Cureton, 89-91; al-Baladhuri, 

Futtih, 56; idem, Ansab, iv, 95-96, 98, 101-102, 

115;‘xi, ed. Ahlwardt, 78ff., 90ff., 96ff., 122-25; 

Abt: Hanifa al-Dinawari, ed. Guirgass and 

Kratchkovsky, 265-66, 278, 279, 281. 282, 284, 285, 

288, 1289, 310, 311, 319, 342; al-Jabari, index; al- 

Mubarrad, al-Kamil, ed. Wright, index; al-Ya‘kubi, 

li, 229-30, 317, 324; Ibn Kutayba, Kitab al-Ma‘ari}, 

ed. Wiistenfeld, 126, 210; al-Mas‘idi, Murédj, v, 

229;: Aghani}, i, 34, vi, 2-5; Yakut, ii, 574, 575, 

623, iii, 62, 500; Ibn al-Athir, index; Ibn Abi 

‘l-Hadid, Sharh Nahdj al-Balagha, Cairo 1329, i, 

388 ff.; Ibn Khallikan, 555; al-Barradi, Kitab al- 

Djawahir, Cairo 1302, 155, 165; M. Th. Houtsma, 

De Strijd over het Dogma in den Islam, Leiden 1875, 

28 ff.; Wellhausen, Die religids-politischen Oppo- 

sttionsparteien, in Abh. G. W. Gétt., N.S., v, 2, 

1go1, 28 ff.; R. E. Briinnow, Die Charidschiten 

unter den ersten Umatyaden, Leiden 1884; Caetani, 

Chronographia islamica, iii, 731, 753, 762; iv, 768, 

782, 840, 860; Weil, Chalifen, index; Ch. Pellat, Le 

milieu basrien et la formation de Gahiz, Paris 1953, 

209 ff.; R. Rubinacci, I! califfo ‘Abd al-Malik b. 

Marwan e gli Ibaditi, in AIUON, N.S., v (1954), 

101, (R. Ruprnacci) 

AZARQUIEL [see aL-ZARKALT]. 

SAZAZIL, fallen angel or Djinn in the legendary 
tradition of Islam (does not occur in the Kur?an). 
He gets his name from the biblical ‘Azazél (Leviticus 
xvi, 8, 10, 26), perhaps demon of the desert (see 
L. Koehler, Lexicon in Veteris Testamenti Libros, 


693). In point of fact the Muslim tradition extends 
and develops that of some of the Apocrypha (Enoch 
and the Apocalypse of Abraham) and of Jewish 
texts, in which ‘Azazél is more or less connected with 
the fallen angels ‘Uzza and ‘Azaél (in Muslim 
tradition, Harit and Maérit, [g.v.]); the hadith, 
however, would appear to innovate in considering 
£Azaz’él as the name of Iblis [g.v.] before his fall, a 
tradition which is traced back to Ibn ‘Abbas and which 
is even repeated in al-Insin al-Kamil of al- Djill. 
Bibliography: the article Asasel in the Ency- 
clopaedia Judaica iii, 418-421 (Jehoschua Gut- 
mann) gives the previous bibliography ; L. Ginzberg, 
The Legends of the Jews, passages indicated in the 
index (Philadelphia 1946, 52) s.v. Azazel; Hans 
Bietenhard, Die himmlische Welt im Urchristentum 
und Spatjudentum, Tiibingen 1951, especially 69 
and 114; B. J. Bamberger, Fallen Angels, Phila- 
delphia 1956, passages indicated in index s.v. 
Azazel; Tabari, i, 83; idem, Tafsir, on ii, 34 [32], 
Cairo 1321, i, 173; Lha‘labi, ‘Ardis al-Madjalis, 
32; H. Ritter, Das Meer der Seele, Leiden 1955, 
539; M. Gaudefroy-Demombynes, Mahomet, Paris 
1957, 347. (G. Vaypa) 
AZD (by assimilation from Asd, both spellings 
are current), name of two ancient Arab tribal 
groupings in the highlands of ‘Asir (Azd Sarat) and 
in ‘Uman (Azd ‘Umin), which united in Basra and 
Khurds4n in Islamic times. Hence the later reports 
that the Azd were a tribe in Yaman, of whom part 
migrated to the north and part to the east, after the 
breach of the Ma’rib dam. One cannot, however, 
prove any basic relationship between these two 
tribes of the same name. In the genealogical system 
(al-Azd b. al-Ghawth b. Nabt b. Malik b. Zayd b. 
Kahlan b. Saba’, where al-Azd is the surname of 
the tribal ancestor Dir?/Darra? b. al-Ghawth) there 
is a fusion not only of the Azd Sarat and the Azd 
‘Umin, but also the- Ghassin, Khuza‘a, al-Aws 
and Khazradj appear as part of the Azd in it. 
The name Azd, however, can only be applied to those 
tribes who derive from Nasr b. al-Azd (in Sarat and 
‘Um4n), to the Barik and Shakr (Sarat), derived 
from ‘Adi b. Haritha b. ‘Amr Muzaykiya’, to the 
al-‘Atik and al-Hadjr (‘Um4n), derived from ‘Imran 
b. ‘Amr Muzaykiya?, and to the tribes of al-Hinw b. 
al-Azd, Karn b. ‘Abd Allah b. al-Azd, ‘Arman, 
Alma‘ and Hidjina b. ‘Amr b. al-Azd (Sarat). 
The Azd Sarat, who were well known as weavers, 
were largely settled, hence their homes remained 
essentially static. The tribes of Daws (Sulaym b. 
Fahm, Tarif b. Fahm, Munhib b. Daws) and the 
Bani Masikha were the ones furthest north, parts 
of them as far as north-east of Ta’if, most of them 
on the upper Wadi Dawka. To the east and south- 
east of them were the tribes of Zahran (Salaman, 
Kadada, ‘Ubayd b. ‘Ubra); further east, in the 
Sarat Ghamid were the Namir b. ‘SUthman, _al- 
Ghatarif, Zara, Athbab, Lihb, Thum4la, Ghamid, 
Karn b. Ahdjan and others. Their area reached from 
the upper Wadi Kanawnd4 eastwards. These tribes 
were separated from their relatives living further 
east by the Khath‘am. To the east of the 
Khath‘am were the al-Bukim (from Hawala b. 
al-Hinw) in Turaba, the Bani Shakr (Bani W4lan) 
were to the north-west and the Karn b. ‘Abd Allah 
to the south of Tabala. Further south, still in the 
Sarat al-Hadjr, were the numerous branches of al- 
Hadir b. al-Hinw (the most important were the 
Bani Shahr with the Bal-Asmar) who were in the 
area round Halaba in the north and reached as 
far as the areas south of the Wadi Tanima/W4dti 
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Bal-Asmar. Their main centres were: Halabda, al- 
Khadra?, Nimas, Tantima. Some few lived further 
south still, towards the W4di Ibil, as neighbours of 
the ‘Anz. The Barik lived in the area of the Wadi 
Barik to the west; enclosing the Khath‘am enclave 
from the south. On the whole they lived in the 
valleys, whilst the Khath‘am inhabited the highlands. 
A few groups of the Azd (Alma‘, Yarfa b. al-Hinw 
and parts of the al-Hadjr b. al-Hinw) were 
settled as neighbours of the Kinana on the 
coast around Hali. Originally, the Azd Sarat 
had been much further south, and only in compara- 
tively recent times did they penetrate to their later 
region, after continuous battles against the Khath‘am. 
Remnants were still living under the Bani Ma‘afir 
in Islamic times, south-west of Ta%zz, and under the 
Bani Awd in the Dathina. The frequent term 
Shani?a remains obscure. As the name appears as 
a war-cry in a poem by the poet Hadjiz b. S‘Awf, one 
May suppose that it is a genealogical rather than a 
geographic term. The current explanation (Shania 
= al-Harith b. Ka‘b b. ‘Abd Allah b. Malik b. Nasr 
b. al-Azd) is obviously erroneous; which individual 
tribes belonged to the Shani?a can no longer be 
ascertained. 

The Azd ‘Um4n consisted of those tribes which 
derived from Malik b. Fahm in genealogy (Huna’a, 
Farahid, Djahadim, Nawa, Karadis, Djaramiz, 
‘Uka?a, Kasamil, Sulaymi, Ashakir), some descended 
from Nasr b. Zahran (Yahmad, Huddan, Ma‘awil) 
and those descended from ‘Imran b. ‘Amr Muzay- 
kiya, that is, the al-‘Atik and al-Hadjr b. ‘Imran 
(it is probable that the link with ‘Imran, which 
made them brother tribes of the Ansar, was postu- 
lated in honour of the Muhallabids; the true link 
was preserved in the genealogy al-‘Atik b. al-Asd 
b. ‘Imran). There is little information concerning 
the sites on which the individual tribes lived. The 
Ma‘awil were in and around Suhar; the Yahmad and 
the Huna?a in the neighbouring coastal areas. The 
Humaym (from Ma‘n b. Malik b. Fahm) were in 
Nazwa; al-‘Atik in Daba and al-Hadijr nearby; the 
Huddan were in the hinterland of the Pirate Coast. 
In between, there were some non-Azd tribes, parti- 
cularly the Sama b. Lu’ayy, who were later collec- 
tively known as the Nizar. The Bani Djudayd (from 
Ashakir) advanced in Islamic times to the west as 
far as Zufar Hadramawt, where they captured the 
sea-port of Raysit after battles against the Mahra. 
Even in pre-Islamic times, parts of the Azd ‘Um4an, 
such as the Salima b. Malik b. Fahm, migrated to the 
islands in the Persian Gulf and to Kirman. As 
fishermen, sea-farers and merchants, the Azd ‘Uman 
did not enjoy a good reputation among the other 
Arabs. The term Muzin, occasionally applied to 
them, seems to have been a nickname. It may be 
supposed that they immigrated from the north and 
imposed themselves on the previously settled non- 
Arab inhabitants, The tradition which identifies 
them with the Asad (2), [g.v.] mentioned in inscript- 
ions, and which makes them the allies of the Tanikh, 
is erroneous. 

Little is known of the Azd Sarat in pre-Islamic 
times, as there are hardly any poetic writings; the 
only well-known poet was Hadjiz b. ‘Awf (Bani Sala- 
mn). There is mention of battles against Khathtam 
and Kinana, and fights by some tribes against the 
powerful clan of the Al Ghitrif (in the Wadi Kanaw- 
na) at the beginning of the 7th century. Members of 
that clan are said to have been the keepers of the 
shrine of Manat in Kudayd. It is possibile that the 
name Ghitrif in the genealogical lists of Medina from 


came that quarter. The following are mentioned as 
deities of the Azd Sarat: Dhu’J-Shara, Dhu ’l-Khalasa 
(shrine in Tabala), Dhu ’l-Kaffayn and ‘A?im. Still 
less is known of the early history of the Azd ‘Um4n, 
Apart from mythical fights against Persians and 
Mahra, there is mention of one against the ‘Abd al- 
Kays. Badjar/Nadjir is mentioned as their deity. 
The Azd Sarat accepted Islam in 10/631. Small 
risings during the ridda were quickly put down in 
11/632 by ‘Uthm4n b. al-‘As, the governor of Ta*if. 
As early as 13/634, there were a few Azd in the 
contingent which ‘Umar sent to the Euphrates, 
Some Azd Sarat were amongst the first settlers in 
Basra and Kufa and some went to Egypt. On the 
whole, however, there was little emigration. Islam 
had already entered ‘Um4n a few years before. This 
was due to a difficult situation into which the 
brothers Djayfar and ‘Abd—heads of the ruling 
group, the al-Djulanda (from Bani Ma‘awil in 
Suhar)—had got themselves in relation to al-‘Atik 
and other tribes of the inland regions under the 
leadership of Lakit b. Malik al-‘Atiki. ‘Amr b. al- 
‘As was sent to Suhar in the year 8/629, and with 
his assistance, the brothers managed to recover 
their power completely. Lakit tried his luck once 
more during the ridda and ‘Amr had to flee, but 
in the year 11/632 the rising was finally put down 
by ‘Ikrima b. Abi Djahl. The Banu ’1l-Djulanda 
remained practically complete rulers in ‘Umdan for 
many years. ‘Abbad b. ‘Abd b. al-Djulanda took 
over the rule in the time of ‘Uthman. He was killed 
in battle against the Khaw4ridj of the Yamama in 
67/686. His sons Sa‘id and Sulayman succeeded him. 
It was not until the time of al-Hadjdjadj that the 
two brothers could finally be ousted from ‘Uman, 
and the territory re-incorporated. A great number 
of Azd ‘Uman had emigrated to Basra in 60-61/ 
679-680. In the process, some of them remained in 
eastern Arabia, where an Azd emirate was founded 
in Zara in the 3rd/gth century. They united them- 
selves with the Azd Sarat who were already settled 
in Basra, made an alliance with the Rabi‘a and 
thereby became the opponents of the Tamim. As early 
as 38/658, the Azd Sarat of Basra had protected the 
governor Ziyad b. Abihi against the Tamim. Simi- 
larly, ‘Ubayd Allah b. Ziyad got assistance from the 
Azd, when, after the death of Yazid I (64/683) the 
Tamim rose against him. The subsequent tribal 
warfare, in the course of which Mas‘id b. ‘Amr al- 
‘Atiki, the leader of the united Azd and Rabi‘a 
was killed, with be settled by al-Ahnaf, the leader 
of the Tamim. The enmity, however, remained and 
spread to Khur4san, especially when the Azd there 
(again in league with the Rabi‘a) became the leading 
tribe under the Muhallabids after 78/697. They were 
greatly offended at the removal of the Muhallabids 
and were largely responsible for the events which 
led to the defeat and death of Kutayba b. Muslim in 
96/715. The Azd remained the leading group up to 
the beginning of the reign of Yazid II in ro1/720. 
The subsequent systematic extermination of the 
Muhallabids brought for them a time of subjugation 
by Kaysid governors. Their enmity against these 
contributed greatly to the fall of the Umayyads. 
During the troubled times at the end of the reign 
of the Umayyads, the Azd—apart from a few 
short-lived alliances—remained in opposition to the 
governor Nasr b. Sayy4r, a fact which considerably 
facilitated the advance of Abii Muslim. In Basra 
too, the Azd followed the ‘Abbasids, having risen 
against Umayyad rule and having been beaten by 
Tamim and Syrian troops. Ib4di teaching, brought 
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over from Basra, began to be accepted in ‘Um4n 
atba out the same time. In 132/749, al-Djulanda b. 
Mas‘id, a member of the old ruling house of the 
Barry ’1-Djulanda, was elected the first Imam. He 
was killed in 134/751, fighting against Khazim b. 
Khuzayma, general of Abu ’l-‘Abb4s. The subsequent 
years were very troubled ones for the country. 
Nominally, it was under an ‘Abbasid governor, 
but there were constant battles, usually between the 
Banu ’1-Djulanda—who were trying to re-establish 
their former rule—and the Ibadis. It was not until 
177/793 that the latter gained the upper hand and 
elected a new, rightful Imam. Henceforth, Nazwa 
became the seat of the Ibadi Imams, who were, 
almost without exception, of the Yahmad tribe. 
After 230/844 troubles broke out again. In addition 
to the activities of the Banu ’l-Djulanda, there was 
tribal: warfare between the Azd and the Nizar. The 
Bani Sama b. Lu’ayy applied for assistance to the 
caliph al-Mu‘tadid in 277/890, to help them against 
the Ibadis. The last independent Imam, ‘Azzan b. 
Tamim fell in 280/893, fighting against Muhammad 
b. Nir, the ‘Abbasid governor of Bahrayn. After 
282/875, there were again Ibadi Imams in Nazwa, 
but their powers remained limited. 
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287 ff.; Hamdanl, 51-52, 211; Yakut, i, 463-64, ii, 
148, 187, 377-78, 387, 543, 746, 886, iit, 67, 330, 
iv, 386, 522, 654; Ibn al-Kalbi, al-Asndm (Klinke- 
Rosenberger) 22, 24, 25; Tabari, i, 746, 750, 1729, 
1977, 1980, 1985, 2187, 2378, 2490; Aghani’, xii, 
47-50, 50-54; Ibn Sa‘d, i/2, 71, 76, 80 ff.; L. 
Forrer, Siidarabien nach al-Hamdani’ “Beschret- 
bung der arabischen Halbinsel’’, Leipzig 1942; 
J. Welthausen, Reste altarabischen Heidentums, 
Berlin 1897, 26, 64; idem, Sktizzen und Vorarbeiten 
iv, Berlin 1889, 102, vi, Berlin 1899, 24 ff. idem, 
Das arabische Reich und sein Stursz, Berlin 1902, 
63, 130 ff., 140 ff., 248 ff., Max Freiherr v. Oppen- 
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(G. STRENZIOK) 

AL-AZDI, ABO ZAKARIYYA? Yazip B. MuUH. B. 
IvAs B. at-KAsim, historian of Mosul, who died 
in 334/945-6. While the work on Mosul by Ibrahim 
b. Muh. b. Yazid al-Mawsill, who lived a generation 
before AJ-Azdi, appears to have been concerned 
only with the biographies of religious scholars, al- 
Azdi wrote both on the ‘Classes of Mosul fadith 
Scholars” and on the political history of Mosul, 
either in one combined or in two separate works. 
His treatment of kadith scholars is known only from 
quotations and seems to have been restricted to the 
limited information usually found in ridjal works. 
The political annalistic history of the city, the first 
work on this particular subject, is preserved for the 
years 101/719-20—224/838-9. It treats the history 
of Mosul in the framework of general contemporary 
history and is a highly creditable achievement of 
early Muslim historiography. 

Bibliography: Dhahabi, Tabakat al-Huffaz, 
t2th fab., no. 14; Brockelmann, SI, 210; F. 
Rosenthal, A History of Muslim Historiography, 
107, 132-4, 405, fn. 1, 465; M. Canard, Histoire 
de la Dynastie des H’amdénides, Algiers 1951, i, 17. 
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AZEMMOR [see azamMOR]. 


AZERBAYDJAN (see ADHARBAYDJAN). 

AZERI [see ApHaRI). 

AZFARI, Munammap ZAHIR AL-DIN MIRzA SALI 
BakuTt BaHApuR GUrGANI, a lineal descendant of 
Awrangzib and a grandson of ‘Iffat Ara? Begum 
(daughter of Muhammad Mut‘izz al-Din Padshah 
(i.e. Djahand4r Shah), son of Shah ‘Alam (Bahadur 
Shah I), was born in the Red Fort at Delhi in 
1172/1758 and educated within the fort. Like 
other princes of the line of Timir, Azfari was in 
receipt of an allowance from the East India Company. 
Azfari decided in 1202/1789 to escape from the 
fort. Passing through Djaypur and Djodhpir, Azfari 
reached Lucknow where he was received with 
open arms by Asaf al-Dawla, the ruler of Awadh. 
For seven years he stayed there and then left for 
Patna en route to Maksiidabad, (an old name for 
Murshidabad ([q.v.]) where he arrived in 1211/1797. 
After a stay of some ten years he left for Madras, 
where he stayed until his death in 1234/1818. 

Azfari was polyglot and spoke Arabic, Persian, 
Turkish and Urda fluently; during the closing years 
of his life he also learned a little English. He was 
well-versed in different sciences such as medicine, 
astrology, prosody, geomancy and metrics, but was 
more attracted by poetry. In addition to an Urdu 
diwan he left behind a large collection of verses in 
Persian and Turkish. These Persian and Turkish 
collections as well as some of his works enumerated 
at the end of his memoirs (a Caghatay grammar, 
Tenkari-Tar—a. Turkish-Hindi compilation) are, 
however, Tost. 

His chief work is the Waki‘at-+ Azfart (MSS Berlin 
496, Rieu, iii, 1051 b; Madras, i, 450, 451) com- 
menced in Murshidabad in 1211/1797 and completed 
at Madras in 1221/1806. It is an account of his 
wanderings and personal experiences in addition to 
being a valuable historical sketch of the ephemeral 
rise of Ghulam Kadir Rohilla [q.v.], who captured 
Delhi in 1203/1788 and blinded the Emperor Shah 
‘Alam I. This work is also of great geographical value. 

At the end of his above-noted memoirs Azfari 
mentions 7 of his works, in addition to an earlier 
one: (i) Lughat-i Turki-i Caghatai (compiled during 
his stay in Lucknow); (ii) A Persian translation in 
rhymed prose of ‘Ali Shir Nawa’i’s [q.v.] Turkish 
work Mahkbib al-Kulib; (iii) Nisab-1 Turki, (in verse) ; 
(iv) Tenkart Tar, a Turkish-Hindi compilation on 
the lines of Khalik-bari, erroneously ascribed to Amir 
Khusraw; (v) A Persian metrical translation, from 
Arabic, of the Risdla-i Kabriyya, a supposed treatise 
by Hippocrates on the signs of approaching death; 
(vi) Nuskha-t Samhat, detailing his experiences and 
tribulations. It contains 109 anecdotes; (vii) A 
metrical grammar of Caghatay Turkish (com- 
posed at ‘Azima4bad (Patna) on the request of Rayi? 
Tika Ram, a hereditary bakkshi [g.v.] of his family; 
(viii) Fawa@ id al-Mubtadi. 
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Watan, Madras 1258/1842, 35; Garcin de Tassy, 
Hist. de la litt. Hindouie et Hindoustanie’, Paris 
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Oudh. Cat. 208; Berlin Pers. Cat. No. 496; Sabah 
al-Din ‘Abd al-Rahm4n, Bazm-i Timiriyya (in 
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AL-AZHAR (au-DjAmiS AL-AzHAR). This great 

mosque, the ‘brilliant one’ (a possible allusion to 
Fatima al-Zahra?, although no ancient document 
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confirms this) is one of the principal mosques of 
present-day Cairo. This seat of learning, obviously 
IsmA ‘ill from the time of its Fatimid foundation (4th/ 
oth century), whose light was dimmed by the 
reaction under the Sunni Ayyidbids, regained all its 
activity—Sunni from now on—during the reign of 
Sultan Baybars. Its influence is due on the one hand 
to the geographical and political position which 
Cairo occupies in the Muslim world (especially since 
the downfall of the Baghdad ‘Abb4sids), attracting 
scholars and students and accommodating many 
Maghribi pilgrims on their way; on the other hand 
it is due to the situation of this capacious mosque 
itself in that quarter which was up to the rgth 
century the epicentre of the town of Cairo. One 
institution of learning among many others in the 
Mamluk era, it benefited from the almost complete 
disappearance of all the Cairo colleges under Ottoman 
domination, and became the only stronghold in the 
capital where the study of the Arabic language and 
religious learning could be maintained. From the 
18th century, in spite of the decadence of its intellec- 
tual methods, its organisation, becoming consolidated, 
gained for it the dignity of a harmonious whole, at 
once a school and a university; and it can be con- 
sidered from that time as the principal religious 
university of the Islamic world. In the zoth century 
al-Azhar, outgrowing the framework of its mosque, 
began to acquire a whole network of establishments 
of Islamic education. With its faculties in Cairo of 
university status, and with the various primary and 
secondary institutions in Egypt which are directly 
connected with it, its strength in 1953 was a total of 
30,000 pupils and students, 4,500 of whom were 
foreigners. Some institutious situated outside Egypt, 
moreover, function within its orbit. Its work is at 
present carried out by its teachers, a certain number 
of whom are sent out to different Muslim countries; 
it makes its influence felt by its monthly journal and, 
in a special way, through the foreign pupils and 
students who come to take its courses in Egypt. A 
few of the latter remain in Cairo, but the majority 
return to their native lands, thus contributing to 
the propagation of the knowledge of the Arabic 
language and Muslim political and religious ideas. 

I. Buildings and furnishings. The mosque of 
al-Azhar was conceived as the place of worship of the 
capital al-Kahira which the conquering Fatimid 
general Djawhar al-Katib al-Sikilli established as an 
entity, and where his master, the Fatimid Caliph 
Abi Tamim Ma‘add al-Mu‘izz li-Din Allah, his 
entourage and his troops, were intended to reside. 
The construction of the mosque, situated at the 
South and in the neighbourhood of the palace, began 
on 24 Djumadia I 359/4 April 970, and lasted for two 
years. It was inaugurated immediately, on 7 Ramadan 
361/22 June 972, cf. the text of an inscription, now 
disappeared, on the cupola, with the date 360 (in 
al-Makrizi, Khitat, Cairo 1326, iv, 49 ff.). It was 
frequently referred to as the ‘mosque of Cairo’, Djami‘ 
al-Kahira, and indeed played the same réle in 
Fatimid Cairo as the mosque of ‘Amr at Misr- 
Fustat or that of Ibn Tuliin at al-Kata’i‘. All three 
of these were the religious centres of their respective 
quarters, at that time small, independent, neigh 
bouring towns; the Friday prayer was conducted in 
these three mosques, and the Caliph from time to 
time caused the khufba to be read in them. After 
380/990 the new al-Djamt® al-Anwar (al-Hakimi), 
which was built on the Northern side of Fatimid 
Cairo, enjoyed the same privileges as al-Azhar. 


of al-Azhar and enriched it with gifts and endow- 
ments, The original roof, which was too low, was soon 
raised, at an unknown date (Khifat, iv, 53). Al-‘Aziz 
Nizar (365-86/976-96)—-who perhaps added the two 
(North and South) lateral wans of three bays— 
and al-Hakim bi-Amr Allah (386-411/996-1020) made 
some improvements there. A deed of wakf dating 
from the year 400/1009-10 throws light on the 
organisation of its personnel and on its apparatus 
of worship (but none on the teaching; text in Khifaf, 
iv, 49 ff.). From this epoch dates the appearance of 
the vast central courtyard surrounded by porticos 
with Persian arches, as does that of the prayer hall 
of five parallel bays on the kibla wall. The con- 
struction is of brick rendered with either plain or 
chased plaster; the arches of the courtyard, of the 
prayer-hall and of the lateral kwdns are supported 
by slender columns which have been used for a 
second time. One must mention the work of the 
Caliphs al-Mustansir, al-Hafiz (improvements, rear- 
Tangement of the Fatimid maksiéra from beside the 
west door) and al-‘Amir (wooden mihrab now in 
the Cairo museum). During the whole of this epoch 
al-Azhar, by its teaching, played an important réle 
in Fatimid propaganda, which explains why it 
suffered from the Sunni reaction of the Ayyibids 
(rulers of Egypt from 567/1171-2 on). Salah al-Din 
had certain ornaments torn down (silver band from 
the mikrab), and took to himself the privilege of the 
khutba; the Friday prayers in al-Kahira took place 
only in the al-Hakimi mosque. This mosque had 
been restored to Muslim worship by Salah al-Din 
after having been used by the Franks as a church. 
Al-Azhar continued to exist, although on the decline 
(‘Abd al-Latif al-Baghdadi taught medicine there at 
the end of the 6th/12th century: see Ibn Abi Usaybi‘a, 
ii, 207), but the buildings were very neglected. With 
the Mamluk sultans the situation changed. The amir 
*Izz al-Din Aydimur al-Hilli, residing in the neigh- 
bourhood, was so distressed by the dilapidation of 
al-Azhar that he financed some works with the help 
of sultan al-Zahir Baybars, who amongst other 
things permitted the khufba to be read again in 
665/1266 (Corp. Inscr. Arab. Egypt, i, no. 128). 
Some wakfs were allocated to provide for Sunni 
teachers. Once again vigorous life returned to it, 
never to cease up to the present day. Badly damaged 
(sakata) by the well-known and disastrous eartquake 
of 702/1302-3, it was restored by the amir Salar. 
Marble made its appearance, discreetly, in the 
undated repairs of the mihrab (beginning of the 14th 
century), though it was used with magnificent effect 
in the mihrabs of the three small new erections of 
fine stone built against the exterior of the mosque, 
which were later to be incorporated with it: the 
madrasa of the amir Taybars, founded in 709/1309 
to the right of the west door; that of the amir 
Akbugha ‘Abd al-W&hid in 740/1339-40 to the left 
of this door; and the charming madrasa founded by 
the eunuch Djawhar al-Kankaba7i, who was buried 
here in 844/1440-1, at the eastern corner of the 
mosque. In 725/1325 some constructions are recorded, 
and about 761/1360 the maks#ras were rebuilt, some 
improvements were made, funds for feeding the poor 
and for teaching were established, ¢.g., a sab#@ for 
water, and teaching the Kur’4n to orphans. A 
minaret which was at a dangerous angle was demo- 
lished and then rebuilt on three occasions for the 
same reason (800, 817, 8%7/1397-8, 1414-5, 1423-4). 
On this last date, a cistern (sakridj) with a wash- 
basin (mida’a) was built in the middle of the 


Many Fatimid Caliphs worked for the enhancement ! mosque, and an unsuccessful attempt was made to 
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establish four trees in the courtyard. The sultan 
Kaytbay was responsible for much work: for the 
west door, which he demolished, he substituted an 
elegant doorway with minaret attached (873/1469; 
Corp. Inscr. Arab. i, no. 21), had a host of little 
dwellings, which were excrescences on the terraces, 
cleared away (881/1476), and ordered a general 
restoration (g01/1496). Kansih al-Ghirl bestowed 
on al-Azhar another minaret, thanks to which it 
can .today be recognised from afar among the 
assembly of minarets in Cairo (915/1510). Funds for 
teaching continued during this period. At the time 
of the Ottoman conquest the sultan Selim looked 
with favour on al-Azhar. The 18th century was, in 
the history of al-Azhar, as important as the Fatimid 
era; possessing from that time on the monopoly of 
religious studies in Egypt, the mosque was consi- 
derably enlarged. A chapel for the blind (Zadwiyat 
al-“Umydn) was built by ‘Uthman Katkhuda al- 
Kazdoghli (Kasid Oghlu), who died in 1149/1736. 
But its greatest benefactor was ‘Abd al-Rahman 
Katkhuda or Kihya (died 1190/1776, buried in the 
mosque), who caused the following constructions, 
which lack the beauty of the ancient works, to be 
carried out: demolition of the &bla wall of the 
prayer-hall except for the original mihrab which 
remains, the addition at the rear of four new bays 
of stone arches on slightly raised ground, a new 
milrab, a minbar, his tomb, a cistern, and a Kur?anic 
school for children. Victuals and gifts in kind were 
provided for poor students. A new enclosure, with 
doorway, brought in on the west the two madrasas 
of Taybars and Akbughd, whose facades were 
rebuilt (1167/1753). 

The Azharis, like students of all countries, came 
out into the streets from time to time. Al-Djabarti 
indicates that there were some troubles in the 
quarter, in which they took part. He makes mention 
of the rising against the French under Bonaparte 
who were occupying Cairo (10 Djumada I 1213/20 
October 1798); the immediate repression found in 
al-Azhar and its neighbourhood the last bastion of 
resistance. The mosque suffered from the final 
bombardment, and was profaned by the troops. The 
restoration of autonomous rule, under Muhammad 
‘Ali, was scarcely favourable to al-Azhar, whose 
wakfs were misused. Later the Khedives and then 
the kings of Egypt became its benefactors, reserving 
to themselves the upper hand in its affairs, and 
hoping in return for the tractability of its shaykhs, 
a hope which was generally realised except in a few 
cases of proud and sudden boldness which even 
today form a topic of conversation. ‘Ali Pasha 
Mubarak (Khitat Dj., iv, 14-26) gives a minute 
description of the buildings and of Azhari life about 
1875. The great wretchedness and decay of so many 
mosques in Cairo in this period had not left al-Azhar 
unfouched. The Khedives Tawfik and ‘Abbas 
Hilmi had important restorations carried out. That 
of the courtyard and of the porticos which surround 
it date from 1890-2. At the western corner of the 
mosque, on the site of ‘Abd al-Rahm4n’s Katkhuda’s 
minaret which was demolished, ‘Abbas Hilmi had the 
riwak built which bears his name, a vast building with 
lodgings for students and an oratory (inaugurated 
in 1315/1898). The participation of the Azharis in 
the risings of 1882 (‘Urabi Pasha) and 1919 (against 
the British) did not entail any material damage to 
the buildings, but only a temporary suppression of 
the courses at the time of the second incident. The 
number of students up to 1935 caused al-Azhar to 
conduct part of its courses in the neighbouring 


mosques, which were used as annexes. In 1930 the 
separation of the three faculties of higher study had 
as a mecessary consequence the taking over of lay 
buildings in Cairo, to house these faculties outside 
the mosque. These places were given up when a new 
area was built behind al-Azhar (modern installations, 
classrooms with desks and benches, chemical labo- 
ratory, etc.). There were erected in 1935-6 a general 
administrative building, on the site to the north 
of al-Azhar, and three more four-storied buildings 
intended as the primary and secondary institutes, 
and medical block with boarding infirmary. In 
1950, again to the east, a building was constructed 
for the Aula Magna with room for 4,000, with a 
high minaret, and a building for the faculty of shari‘a 
law; in 1951 came the building for the faculty of the 
Arabic language. In 1955, again on the East, some 
old houses were pulled down, in order to prepare a 
site for the future faculty of theology (still housed in 
the Shubr4 quarter). At the present time the prin- 
cipal library (of manuscripts, etc.) is housed in 
Akbugha’s madrasa (rebuilt by the Khedive Tawfik). 
A cité universitaire for foreign Azharis is in con- 
struction (1956-1957) on the site of the ancient 
Midan al-(hafir at ‘Abbasiyya, in conformity with 
the social policy of the new Egyptian Republic. 
This will allow for the rehabilitation of students, 
who were overcrowded in the precincts of the 
mosque itself, or were sleeping in the town in 
properties belonging to the trustees cf the wak/s, or 
with private families. The courtyard and the prayer- 
hall of the mosque are still used for certain courses for 
foreigners, and for exceptional private lessons. Some 
young Azharis do come here to go over their books 
again; walking up and down, or even seated on the 
ground, they still keep up the old tradition and thus 
help to maintain the ever busy appearance of 
the mosque. In addition, the Azharis have modern 
installations everywhere; likewise in the provinces, 
the local institutions have special buildings outside 
the mosques. 

Bibliography: Texts, among which the most 
important are those of Makrizi (Khifat, iv. 49-56, 
60-2, 223-4), Djabartf, ‘Ali Pasha Mubarak, and 
for the modern period Van Berchem and Flury, 
are collected with references in Creswell, The 
Muslim Architecture of Egypt, i, Oxford 1952, 
36-64, with plates and plan. See also Hautecoeur 
and Wiet, Les mosquées du Caire, Paris 1932, 
2 vols; Hasan ‘Abd al-Wahhab, Ta’rikh al- 
Masddjid al-Athariyya, i, Cairo 1946. See also El}, 
article Azhar § I. 

If. Al-Azhar as a sanctuary and house of 
the people. Like all mosques, al-Azhar had this 
dual function. The regular prayers were said here, as 
well as those on exceptional occasions. Its history 
from this point of view is linked with that of Egypt: 
people collected here in times of catastrophe (such 
as epidemic, famine, or war) to call upon God, and 
to hear special readings from the Kur?4n or from 
al-Bukhari; it was also a place of refuge for fugitives 
(see Ibn Iyds, ii, 177, 264, iii, 106, 132, 167). In 
modern times also, some events of national signifi- 
cance have been organised there. The spaciousness 
of its buildings, and the constant presence of 
students, were appropriate for large meetings, ¢.g., 
that of 1919 (see Madjallat al- Azhar, XxvI1, 396-400). 
Here they exalted the Mudjahidin or combatants 
during the Palestine war (1948), and at the time 
of the guerilla warfare against the British in the 
Suez Canal in 1951-2. Al-Azhar is, moreover, a 
‘people’s house’ for those poor men who, since its 
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foundation, have found there either a temporary or a 
permanent shelter: many have spent the night there, 
as al-Makrizi points out with regard to the inter- 
vention of the amir Sudib, nézir of al-Azhar, who in 
818/1415-6 wished to free the mosque of all who 
were dwelling therein, whether students or otherwise. 
His intervention was the occasion for pillage, and 
opinion turned against him. Some inhabitants of 
Cairo, even the well-to-do, would pass the night 
here, specially in Ramadan, at the beginning of the 
15th century (Kkifat, iv, 54-5). At the present time, 
among the poor pilgrims coming on foot from as far 
as North Africa and the Atlas Mountains (1400 in 
1952), many stay at al-Azhar during the month of 
Ramadan before setting off for the Hidjaz. Many 
Azhari students give them moral and material help 
(in the middle ages the Maghribi pilgrims camped 
at Ibn Tulin—KXaAzfat, iv, 40). Countless gifts have 
been made by rich Muslims at all times for the poor 
of al-Azhar, In the middle ages al-Azhar was open to 
Siifis also, although its tendencies were predomi- 
nantly juridical, ‘Umar b. al-Farid chose to live 
there towards the end of his life (Ibn Iy4s, i, 82, 3). 
One text mentions the dhikrs which took place there 
(Khitat, iv, 54). Akbugha’s madrasa is also said to 
have had a permanent group of Sifis (tbid., iv, 225). 
The mosque of al-Azhar was above all a “‘people’s 
house” for the teachers and the pupils whom it 
housed under its arcades, and its history here again 
is inseparable from that of Islamic teaching in Egypt 
(see Ibrahim Salama, L’enseignement islamique en 
Egypte, Cairo 1939). Teachers found within it peace 
and adequate quarters; sometimes, however, their 
position there was not cfficial: at times we hear of 
passing scholars supported by a sovereign during 
their stay. There were above all the wak/s main- 
taining what could be described as chairs of learning, 
and others again for the maintenance of certain 
categories of students. 

Ill. Teaching in the mediaevaland post- 
mediaeval periods. Information on the situation 
in early times is both fragnientary and incomplete. 
Under the Fatimids in 365/975 the great official prop- 
agandist ‘Alison of al-Kadi al-Nu‘man taught Is- 
ma‘ili law at al-Azhar, and dictated the Mukhtasar, a 
work of his father’s (Khifat, iv, 156; Brockelmann, 
SI, 325). After having been named wasir, Ya‘kib b. 
Killis held in his own home meetings of littérateurs, 
poets, jurists and men of the kaladm (theologians), to 
whom he gave a pension, and who thereafter taught 
the Ism4‘ili doctrine in the mosque of ‘Amr. Al-Azhar 
profited by this trend. In 378/988-9 al-‘Aziz assigned 
to 35 jurists a house near to al-Azhar, with provision 
for their support. On Fridays, between midday and 
the ‘asr prayers, they held meetings, and their chief, 
Abi Ya‘kib Kadi al-Khandak, was responsible for 
the teaching. (Khitat, iv, 49; al-Kalkashandi, III, 
367). Al-Makrizi, writing of the al-Anwar (al- 
Hakimi) mosque only recently inaugurated, notes 
that in Ramadan 380/991 ‘groups of listeners followed 
courses there given by the teachers who instructed 
in the mosque of Cairo, that is to say, al-Azhar’ 
(KAsfat, iv, 55), which implies that it must have 
always had a stable organisation. It is known, 
moreover, that Ibn al-Haytham elected to live at 
al-Azhar (Ibn Abi Usaybi‘a, ii, go-91). But the 
remarkable effort of the Fatimids in both sacred 
and secular culture is specially evident in the Dar 
al-hikma founded by al-Hakim in 395/1005, which 
became the real cultural centre of Cairo at this 
period (Khitat, iv, 158). Under the Ayyibids the 
Shi‘ite teaching was swept away. Al-Azhar had 


always opened its doors to scholars (e.g., for ‘Abd 
al-Latif al-Baghdadi), but it was supplanted by the 
official Sunnite madrasas recently created. Under 
the Mamluks al-Azhar regained its position. 

In 665/1266 the amir Bilbak al-Khazindar in- 
stalled a vast makstéra and provided it with a fund 
in order that a group (djama‘a) of jurists might 
teach Shafi‘i law there. He appointed a teacher of 
hadith and spiritual doctrine (kaka tk), seven 
people to ‘read’ the Kur>an, and a tutor (mudarris) 
(Khijat, iv, 52). In 761/1359-60 a course of Hanafi 
law was started, at the same time as a KurAanic 
school for orphans. In 784/1382-3 a decree of Sultan 
Barkik provided that students should inherit ther 
property of those of their friends who died without 
heir (see Tritton, Education 123, for a discussion of 
arrangements of this kind). Al-Makrizi, on the events 
of 818/1415-6, mentions 750 provincial or foreign 
inhabitants, ranging from Maghribis to Persians, as 
residing in the mosque, grouped according to strict 
riwaks. They read the Kur’4n and studied it. They 
devoted themselves to law (fikhk), to tradition 
(hadith), to commentaries on the Kur?4n, to grammar 
(nahw), to meetings devoted to preaching and to 
ahikr (Khitat, iv, 53-4). It is often said nowadays that 
al-Azhar was always the Egyptian Muslim university 
par excellence; in fact, in the Cairo of the Mamliks, 
bursting with life, it was an important centre of learn- 
ing, but a centre among many others (see MASpJID). 
Al-Makrizi, writing in the 15th century, makes men- 
tion of more than 70 madrasas in Cairo (Khital, iv, 
191-258). He points out the intellectual activity within 
the mosques: in that of ‘Amr, before the great 
plague of 749/1348, he mentions forty-odd courses 
or halka (ibid., iv, 21); in that of Ibn Tulin, at the 
beginning of the 14th century, courses in the law 
of the four schools and a course in medicine (ibéd., 
iv, 40-1); in that of al-Hakim, in the same period, 
law courses in the four schools (tbid., iv, 57). There 
was moreover still s#/# teaching in the convents or 
khankahs. Ibn Khaldin, for example, from the time 
of his arrival in Cairo in 784/1383, taught at al- 
Azhar, which he later left in order to teach elsewhere 
(Ibn Khaldin, Ta‘vif, 248). The Ottoman era was 
a time of decadence for learning in Cairo. [brahim 
Salama, L’enseignement, 111-121, has enumerated 
the causes of this: economic unrest, the impoverish- 
ment of Egypt, the devaluation of the wak/s or the 
perversion of these latter to other purposes (the 
Hanafi law administered by the Ottomans permitted 
a judge to modify the provisions of a wakf), and 
finally the triumph of the Sifi kAankahs in tending 
to replace the madrasas. All that obtained of non- 
mystical teaching activity was concentrated in al- 
Azhar. One could name the titles of a good thousand 
works preserved in this era in the library of al-Azhar 
and those of the neighbouring mosques, from 
Hadjdji Khalifa, ed. Fliigel, vii, 3-22. A catalogue of 
more than 2000 works belonging to the ‘riwak of the 
Syrians’, probably at al-Azhar, exists in a manuscript 
of the 18th century (no. 4.476, Slane. Bibl. Nat. 
de Paris). (On the Ottoman period see further 
H. A. R. Gibb and Harold Bowen, Islamuc Society 
and the West, i/2, London 1957, index). 

But henceforward, and up to the end of the 19th 
century, scholarship consisted of learning by heart 
a traditional corpus of material, encumbered by all 
that successive generations had added to it. Instead 
of the direct study of those great texts which were 
capable of engendering noble thoughts, there were 
substituted the studies of manuals, of commentaries 
(shark), of marginalia on the commentaries (hawdshi), 
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and sub-commentaries on these glosses (takérir). 
All the energy of the students was absorbed by the 
effort of memory necessary to retain by heart this 
complicated learning, which was presented with no 
pedagogical method whatever. General culture was 
non-existent. Arithmetical studies were limited to 
that elementary technique necessary for apportioning 
an inheritance, and astronomy to that which allowed 
the times for prayer, or the beginning of the lunar 
months (al-mikat), to be determined. But one 
should not judge the mediaeval intellectual activity 
of Cairo by this period of post-mediaeval decadence. 

In the middle ages, the office of superintendent 
(nazir) of al-Azhar was held by a person of high rank. 
Moreover, each riwdk, a group analogous to the 
‘nations’ of the mediaeval universities of Europe, 
as well as each faculty, had its own head (skaykh, 
nakib). From Ottoman times al-Azhar had its rector 
(shaykh al-Axzhar), who remained in office until his 
Tesignation, dismissal or death. The shaykhs of the 
different departments were subordinate to him, and 
he was directly responsible to the government. Al- 
Dijabarti gives us a partial roll of these from the 
beginning of the 18th century (see § V, below). 
‘Alf Pasha Mubarak has described (Khifat Dj., iv, 
26-30) life at al-Azhar as it was in 1875 at the dawn 
of the modern reforms. This picture gives an idea of 
the ancient customs: the students were grouped in a 
‘circle’ (halka, literally ‘circle’, extended to mean 
‘course’), seated on the mats (kusiva) of the mosque 
around the teacher, who himself was seated Turkish- 
fashion on a low wide armchair placed at the foot 
of a pillar, each pillar having its own accredited 
holder and being, moreover, up to 1872 the undis- 
puted property of one juridical school. Morning 
lectures were reserved for the most important 
subjects, that is to say successively tafsir, hadith, 
/tkh, then at noon the Arabic language; other subjects 
were kept over for the afternoon. At the end of each 
class the students kissed the hand of their teacher. 
The Azhari lived meagrely on the regular issues of 
food (djardydt), supplemented by that which came 
from his family, and would often work in order to 
eam a little more, by giving readings from the 
Kur’4n, copying manuscripts, etc. He lived in the 
mosque or in the town. There was no examination 
at the end of the course of study. Many of the students 
were well advanced in years. Those who left al-Azhar 
obtained an #djdza or licence to teach; this was a 
certificate given by the teacher under whom the 
student had followed courses, testifying to the 
student’s diligence and proficiency. Teacher-pupil 
relationships had a rather patriarchal aspect, 
disturbed only by rather rare rebellions. Quarrels 
between rival cliques of students were more frequent. 
A proctor (djundi) was responsible for the admini- 
stration of the rules, for the care of the books, and 
for distributing the provisions in kind; he had a 
staff of some size under his command, In 1293/1876 
the distribution of the 361 teachers and 10,780 
students according to schools was: Shafi‘Is: 147 
teachers, 5,651 students; MAlikis: 99 teachers, 3,826 
students; Hanafis: 76 teachers, 1,278 students. The 
Hanbalis were poorly represented: 3 teachers, 25 
students. There were in addition some non-registered 
students. The students were grouped into 15 kdras 
and 38 riwdks (Khitat Dj., iv, 28). There were 
numerous foreign students (see list of riwaks, EI’, 
s.v. Azhar, § II, VI). The vacation began in the 
month of Radjab and ended in mid-Shawwél; there 
was in addition the twenty days leave for the great 
Bayram (festival of sacrifices), the same for the 
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mawlid of the saint of Tanta, Ahmad Badawi, 
etc. ... (Khifat Dj., iv, 28). 

IV. The reform of al-Azhar. The shock that 
Bonaparte’s expedition gave to Egypt, and the efforts 
of Muhammad ‘Ali and his successors to modernise 
the country, left al-Azhar indifferent or hostile. 
There were individual sympathisers, but they were 
immobilised by the unshakable apathy of the major- 
ity. Al-Azhar rightly feared the influence of certain 
European ideas; but very few understood how to 
draw the line between the contributions which were 
acceptable to Islam and those which were inadmis- 
sible, Others became obdurate in passive resistance. 
It was, however, from among the Azharis (there was 
no other intellectual group at that time) that the 
activist element of the new Egypt was recruited. 
(Educational mission of Egyptians sent to Paris 
with Rifa‘a al-Tahtawi in 1825-31; journey of Muh. 
“Ayyad al-Tantawi to Russia; later Sa‘d Zaghlil, 
Muhammad ‘Abduh, and others. But these people 
were always at cross purposes with the conservative 
element of al-Azhar, since they emerged and acted 
in a way which was not that of the traditionalists. 
Al-Azhar at the beginning of the 19th century could 
well have been called a religious university; what it 
was not was a complete university giving instruction 
in those modern disciplines essential to the awa- 
kening of the country. However, it seems that the 
conservative section of al-Azhar did not appreciate 
at the time either the necessity of creating new 
academic branches (in al-Azhar or outside it) or that 
of reforming the organisation and programmes of 
religious teaching in al-Azhar. The fear of being 
contaminated by imitating Europe paralysed 
everything. ; 

Al-Azhar had nevertheless to take the path of 
reform. The interference of the government in its 
affairs, an everyday phenomenon which was some- 
times suffered with some resentment, proved decisive 
at this juncture. When authority had opposed reform 
(for example during the last years of Muh. ‘Abduh) 
the conservative forces, having no counterweight, 
paralysed everything. Nothing less than the full 
Khedival (later the royal) power was necessary 
to impose reform. The principal stages of reform 
were these: in 1288/1872, a decree instituting a 
diploma at the end of the course of study; a maximum 
of six students would each year sit for a long and 
exacting examination in eleven subjects. Success 
would obtain for them the title of Salim (1st, 2nd or 
3rd class, according to their ability), would assure for 
them material advantages, and would give them the 
right to teach in al-Azhar. This measure was still 
clearly inadequate (Khitat Dj., iv, 27-8; the news- 
paper Wadi al-Nil, 26 Feb. 1872).—In 1872, the 
creation of the higher school of Dér al-‘ulim where 
a certain number of Azharis could specialise and 
prepare themselves for teaching in the: new schools. 
(Muh. ‘Abd al-Diawwad, Takwim Dér al-‘Ulim, 
Cairo 1952; résumé in MIDEO, I, 160-2).—In 
1312-3/1895 the Khedive ‘Abbas instituted an 
advisory council (madjlis tddvat al-A shar) consisting 
of members outstde al-Azhar as well as others from 
al-Azhar itself. This institution, demanded by Mul. 
“Abduh [q.v.], was the prelude to the reform of 1896. 
Muh. ‘SAbduh, as a member of the council, was its 
inspiration.—In 1312-3/1895 the institutes of Tanta, 
Damietta and Dasik became affiliated to al-Azhar. 
—A decree on the salaries of teachers, some of 
whom had only very meagte salaries.—A law of 
20 Mubarram 1314/1 July 1896, inspired by Mub. 
“Abduh, decreed that the council of al-Azhar should 
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consjst of three ‘ulamd from al-Azhar and two 
official ‘wlamd from the government; it fixed the 
minimum age for the admission of pupils at 15; 
declared that conditions of admission were to be 
able to read and write, and to know half the Kur?4n 
by heart; it reorganised the programmes, forbade 
the teaching of glosses to new pupils and restricted 
it for the older ones. Two exarrinations led, either 
after a minimum of 8 years study, to the diploma of 
ahliyya, or after 12 years, to the diploma of ‘alimiyya 
(with three honour classes). Modern subjects were in- 
troduced, either obligatory (such as elements of arith- 
metic, algebra) or optional (such as the history of 
Islam, composition, elements of geography, etc). The 
length of the vacations (summer, Ramadan, festival 
of sacrifices) was fixed. A medical officer was ap- 
pointed to be in charge of health and hygiene. A list 
of prescribed texts for the syllabus was drawn up. The 
implementation of this law came up against fierce 
resistance, which was likewise expressed in the press. 
—In 1903 came the foundation of the institute of 
Alexandria, affiliated to al-Azhar.—In Muharram 
1325/Feb.-March 1907 came a law instituting the 
kadis’ school (for the skar‘i tribunals) within the 
orbit of al-Azhar.—The law of 2 Safar 1326/6 March 
1908 set out the studies in three standards, primary, 
secondary and higher, each of four years’ duration 
with a certificate given after each final examination. 
The optional subjects of 1896 were made compulsory. 
This law was regarded asa blow to the autonomy 
of al-Azhar, and provoked an outcry. There was a 
serious student revolt in Cairo, and in Tanta (quickly 
put down), but nowhere else. It was decided to 
apply this law only gradually.—In December 1908 
came the foundation of the Free University of Cairo, 
the embryo of the four present State universities, 
and cf the western type. This was the origin 
of a competition that was painful for al-Azhar.— 
The law of the 14 Djumada I 1329/13 May 1911 
harked back to that of 1908: it laid down that the 
rector was to be nominated by the Khedive, enlarged 
the advisory council (the rector, the skaykhs of the 
four schools, the director-general of the wak/s, and 
three members nominated by the decision of the 
council of ministers), created the tribunal of the 
30 chief ‘ulamd who were incumbents of the 30 
special chairs, from among whom the rector was to be 
elected, In the conditions of entry for pupils, the 
age limit was from 10-17 years; other provisions 
were as in 1896. Modern studies were slightly 
augmented, etc. This law was still the subject of 
opposition. One interesting problem arose, in that 
the graduates of the Ddr al-‘ulam and of the school 
of the kddis obtained situations more easily than the 
Azharis, and earned more. —In 1921 the conditions 
for entry required the knowledge of the whole of 
the Kur?4n, no longer just half.—In the law of 13 
Muharram 1342/26 August 1923 the highest standard 
was renamed ‘specialisation’ (takhassus) and com- 
prised many branches. The school of the sagis, 
which since 1907 had been bandied about between 
different ministries, was at last affiliated to al-Azhar 
and abolished as such, becoming simply a branch of 
specialisation (1923-5). In this period several missions 
from al-Azhar were sent to study in Europe before 
returning to teach at al-Azhar.—In 1925 the State 
University ‘of Cairo (Fu?4d al-Awwal University) 
replaced the Free University.—A law of the 24 
Djumada II 1349/16 November 1930 laid down that 
the Tribunal of the chief ‘uJamd was competent to 
judge whether any ‘aim was guilty of any act not 
in conformity with his dignity. It enlarged the 


advisory council of al-Azhar (Grand mufti; the 
shaykhs of the three faculties instead of the shaykhs 
of the four schools, etc.), and stipulated that students 
should be under 16 years of age on admission (18 in 
the case of foreigners, who were exempted from 
knowing the whole Kur?an by heart). The primary 
course was 4 years, the secondary 5 years, the 
higher 4 years, in one of the three faculties con- 
stituted by this law (Islamic law or shari“a, theology 
or usd al-din, the Arabic language or lugha “arabiyya), 
and in appropriate cases more specialisation or 
takhassus, in those faculties which existed only in 
Cairo, was allowed. The programme of the higher 
standard (‘alimiyya) was completed by the special 
mention of those who had attained distinction in 
their specialist studies, for example the grade of 
ustadh in such and such a subject, etc. A ‘general 
section’ was created for those unable to take the 
normal courses. The vacations were to be fixed 
each year.—The law of the 3 Muharram 1355/ 
26 March 1936, still in force in 1955, provided that 
the age of entry be from 12-16 years; duration of 
specialisation, 2 years. The regulations concerning 
the subjects to be taught (these were to be still more 
detailed in the individual syllabuses printed later) 
make this law the real charter of present-day teaching. 
Apart from the traditional subjects, the following 
should be noted: English or French language 
(compulsory for the usu al-din faculty, optional for 
the two others); rudiments of philosophy, history of 
philosophy, etc., for the wus al-din and lugha 
‘arabiyya faculties; common international law, and 
comparative law, in the shari‘a faculty. Certain 
branches of takkassus had in addition a compulsory 
Oriental language (section of wa‘z wa irshdd), or the 
elements of Hebrew and Syriac (sections of nahw and 
balagha), the history of religions, etc, The normal 
programme (nizdmi) of the secondary course had as 
modern subjects the rudiments of logic and the art 
of rhetoric, of medicine (with the use of the micro- 
scope), of chemistry, zoology, botany, history and 
geography. The primary course comprised history, 
geography, arithmetic, algebra (up to simple equ- 
ations with one unknown), and hygiene. The ism 
al-bu“uth, reserved for foreigners who were unable 
to follow the normal courses, comprised 12 years’ 
study divided intc three courses of four years, with 
an easier syllabus. Of modern subjects they had 
only arithmetic, history, geography and logic. It 
must not be forgotten that all these modern subjects 
take a secondary place in the teaching, and that 
little time is given to them.—In 1945 the dar al-“uhim 
was affiliated to the University of Cairo, with the 
status of Faculty. In 1952 the dar al-‘uluim ceased 
to be reserved for Azharis, and admitted candidates 
coming from Government schools. A women’s 
section was opened in 1954.—About 1954 there was 
a slight alteration of the programmes at al-Azhar; 
a foreign language became compulsory in the 
faculty of lugha ‘arabiyya, The retirement age for 
teachers was fixed at 65; this applied equally to the 
chief ‘ulama, who previously had been appointed for 
life—In 1955 came the abolition of the shkar% 
tribunals, thus doing away with the chief outlet 
for the Azharis of the skari‘a faculty. There was talk 
of opening a women’s section at al-Azhar; by the 
end of 1957, everything was ready, only budge- 
tary credit was lacking. 

In 1953, the faculties comprised respectively 
1,603 skari‘a students, 1,655 for lugha ‘arabiyya, 
707 for usual al-din, The institutes had 12,398 primary 
students, 6,559 secondary, and 3,703 in the attached 
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sections; the free institutes had 2,458. At the end 
of 1955 there were in Egypt some institutions 
directly affiliated to al-Azhar (mizdmi) in the 
following towns: (a) primary and secondary, Cairo, 
Fanta, Mansira, Shibin al-Kém, Kena, SuhAdi, 
‘Girgi (Djirdja), Asyit, Minya, Fayyim, Manif, 
Samannid, Zakazik, Dastik, Damiette (DumyaAt), 
Alexandria, Damanhir; (5) primary only, Bani 
Suwayf, Banha, Kafr al-Shaykh; (c) free institutes 
supervised (taht iskrdf) by al-Azhar, primary only, 
Tahta, Balasfira, Bani ‘Adi, Mallawi, Abi Kurkas, 
Abi'Kabir, Fakis, Minshawi, Cairo (‘Uthm4n Mahir). 

In 1953 the number of foreign students was as 
follows: Sudan, 2,634; Nigeria, Gold Coast, Senegal 
141; Abyssinia, Eritrea, Somaliland, Zanzibar, 309; 
French Sudan, 57; Uganda and South Africa, 37; 
India and Pakistan, 46; China, 8; Java and Sumatra, 
80; Afghanistan, 13; Kuwayt, 6; ‘Irak, Bahrayn, 
Tran (riwdk al-Akrad) 21; Turkey, Albania, Yugo- 
slavia (r. al-Airadk), 206; Syria, Lebanon, Jordan, 
Palestine (7. al-Shawwam), 724; Yemen, 20; North 
Africa and Libya (r. al-Maghariba), 267; Hidjaz, 17; 
total, 4,586. 

In 1953 the group of ‘ulamd at al-Azhar had 112 
teachers or preachers on missions in the following 
countries: ‘Irak, 2; Kuwayt, 16; Sudan (the Umm 
Durm4n Institute), 23; the Muslim School of the 
Philippines, 2; Eritrea (the Asmara Institute), 7; 
Malakal, 5; Barka, 3; Gaza, 1; Hidjaz, 40; Lebanon, 
5; the Islamic Cultural Centre, London, 1; the 
Islamic Cultural Centre, Washington, 1; Equatorial 
Africa, 1; Syria, 3; the School of Djiiba, 3. (1953 
statistics from al-Sidjill al-thakafi sanat 1953, Cairo 
19553 473-43 Sati‘ al-Husri, Hawliyyat al-thakafa al- 
Sarabiyya, iv, Cairo 1954, 301). 

Until the Law no. 15 of 1927 was promulgated, 
al-Azhar was directly responsible to the King. The 
Council of Ministers had until then to consider his 
opinion in the matter of appointing rectors, etc. Its 
budget was submitted for Government approval, 
and increased continually (£E 136,000 in 1919; in 
1954, -£E 1,617,200, of which only £E 94,380 was 
provided by the wak/s, the rest furnished by the 
Ministry of Finance.) All the scholars and students 
benefited from the gratuity, and received a grant 
for food, and a lodging allowance, if they found no 
room in the official quarters. For the primary and 
secondary grades this was about 50 piastres per 
month in 1955, plus school books and gifts from 
Egyptian charitable societies. There was a minimum 
of £E 21/, for foreigners in lodgings For students 
of the faculties, help was available, and could 
exceed £E 5. The Sudanese, who were favoured, 
received in all £E 8. Certain countries added a 
supplementary lodging allowance for their nationals. 
The Islamic Congress, dating from 1953, has 
aided certain Azharis (MIDEO, iii, 471-8). The Dar 
al-‘ulim, likewise, gave help to students (disconti- 
nued for those who entered after 1953). These 
material advantages made al-Azhar, and still makes 
it, the only place for higher studies open to poor 
famiilies (except for the bursaries of the State Uni- 
versity). There is now a medical service for Azharis. 

The well-organised library of the mosque contains 
upward of 20,000 manuscripts, and has a printed 
catalogue. The libraries of some riwaks have inter- 
esting manuscripts, but still uncatalogued in 1955. 
Each establishment has in addition a library for its 
students. Since 1349/1930 al-Azhar has had its 
monthly review, the official organ of its teachers, 
and whose title Ndr al-Isldm was changed to 
Madjallat al-Azhar at the end of its sixth year. A 


second monthly review, the organ of the wa‘s wa 
irshdd section, has retained the name of Né&r al- 
Islam. In addition, certain courses are printed, and 
many Azharis contribute to the literary productions 
of present-day Egypt. To answer numerous juridical 
questions addressed to al-Azhar, a commission, 
Ladjnat al-fatwd, was set up in 1354/1935 (having a 
president and 11 other members, at the rate of 3 per 
school); this is not to be confused with the Ddr 
al-tfta?, dependant on the Grand Mufti of Egypt. 

V. List of Rectors. The chronicle of al-Djabart! 
has preserved for us the names of the shaykhs (plural 
mashayikh) of al-Azhar since the vear 1100 A.H. 
The rectorship (maskyakha) was a coveted post 
which was occupied by the most prominent scholars, 


-and which gave rise to long disputes between the 


schools. The rectors came from the most varied 
social strata: there were members of the landed 
aristocracy, as well as simple men who had done 
copying to earn a living at the beginning of their 
careers. Most of them, in the 18th and 19th centuries, 
composed commentaries or other works, as their 
biographers have noted. In 1954 the budget of al- 
Azhar provided £ E 2,000 for the rector per annum 
(see list and references in al-Khafadji, al-Ashar fi 
alf Sam, Cairo 1374, i, 147-96). It is, incidentally, 
with regard to the biographical notice of a third 
party, that al-Djabarti mentions the name of a 
rector, the earliest that is known to us. 1, Muh. b. ‘Abd 
Allah al-Khirshi, d. 1101/1690; 2, Muh. al-Nashrati, 
d. 1120; 3, ‘Abd al-BakI al-Kalini, whose nomination 
was the occasion of a battle, and some firing, within 
the mosque; 4, Muh. Shanan, one of the richest men 
of his time, d. 1133; 5, Ibrahim b. Misa al-Fayyimi, 
d. 1137; 6, ‘Abd Allah al-Shabrawi, poet and wit, 
frequented and defended the Sifis, d. 1171; 7, Muh. 
b. Salim al-Hifnawi al-Khalwati, Safi and jurist, 
author of glosses, d. 1181, perhaps poisoned by the 
amirs; his tomb became an object of veneration 
(Brockelmann, II, 323; S II, 445); 8, ‘Abd al-Ra?if 
al-Sadjini, d. 1182; 9, Ahmad b. ‘Abd al-Mun‘im al- 
Damanhirl, d. 1192; 10, ‘Abd al-Rahman al- 
“Arishi, of the Hanafi school, who had been 
initiated into Sifism by the Shaykh al-Hifnawi, and 
was rapidly dismissed under Shafi‘ pressure; 11, 
Ahmad al-‘Arisi, Safi and commentator, d. 1208/ 
1793-4; 12, ‘Abd Allah al-Sharkawi, whose rector- 
ship saw the expedition of Bonaparte, a scholar 
whose works were very widely read in their time, 
d. 1227/1812; 13, Muh. al-Shanaw4ni, who supplanted 
a rival, al-Mahdi, who was rector only in name, 
d. 1233; 14, Muh. al-‘Arasi, d. 1245; 15, Ahmad b. 
‘Ali al-Damhidji, d. 1246; 16, Hasan b. Mub. al- 
‘Attar (g.v.] who had associated with Bonaparte’s 
French and had been a supporter of the reforms, 
d. 1250; 17, Hasan al-Kuwaysni, d. 1254; 18, Ahmad 
al-Sa?im al-Safti, d. 1263; 19, Ibrahim b. Muh. al- 
Badjiri, d. 1277, known as a theologian (Brockel- 
mann, II, 487; S II, 741); 194, an interregnum of 
four years during which a council of four curators 
conducted al-Azhar’s affairs; 20, Mustafa al-‘Arisi 
(to 1287/1870-1), paved the way for the reforms 
which his successor introduced; 21, Muh. al-‘Abbasi 
al-Mahdi al-Hanafi, temporarily replaced by Muh. 
by Muh. al-Anbabi during the uprising of ‘Urabi 
Pasha (1299/1882), ceded his place in 1304/1886; 
22, Muh. al-Anb&bi, a scholar but opposed to all 
innovations, who had to be pressed for a long time 
before his retirement in 1313/1895 (Brockelmann, S II, 
742); 23, Hasstina al-Nawawi, a man of character, 
admired by the Egyptians, had had in the law school 
an influence on his disciples, who played an im- 
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portant part in Egyptian politics; he had presided 
over the Governing Body of al-Azhar, was chosen to 
supervise the 1896 reforms, and resigned in 1317/1899; 
24, ‘Abd al-Rahman Kutb al-Nawawi, his brother, 
d. the same year: the rapid resignations of his 
successors show the unrest that the reforms had 
provoked; 25, Salim al-Bishri, a pious man who had 
known poverty, the last in date of the mukaddithin 
(he knew the very authorities for the traditions), 
fiercely opposed to Muh. ‘Abduh and to the reforms 
which he instigated, resigned in 1320; 26, ‘Ali al- 
Biblawi, resigned in 1323; 27, ‘Abd al-Rahman al- 
Shirbini, greatly esteemed for his piety and integrity, 
resigned 1324; 28, Hassima al-Nawawi, for the 
second time, resigned in 1327/1909 consequent on 
the 1908 law. 29, Salim al-Bishri, for the second 


time, d. 1335; 30, Muh. Aba ’l-Fad] al-Djizawi, 
d. 1346/1928; 31, Mustafa al-Maraghi, disciple 
of Muh. ‘Abduh, resigned in 1348/1929; 32, 


Muh. al-Ahmadi al-Zawahiri, resigned in 1354/ 
1935; 33, Mustafa al-Maraghi, second time d. 1364/ 
1945; 34, Mustafa ‘Abd al-Razik, a very cultured 
man, admirer of Muh. ‘Abduh, had taught Arabic 
at the University of Lyons (France), and later 
Muslim philosophy at the Egyptian University. He 
was nominated by King Faruk although he was not of 
the body of the chief ‘ulamd, and was at al-Azhar the 
victim of such hostile demonstrations that he died of 
a heart attack in 1366/1947; 35, Muh. Ma’min al- 
Shinnawi, d. 1369/1950. The brief duration of the 
following rectorships corresponds to the political 
undercurrents of Egypt: the struggle against the 
British in the Canal Zone, the Cairo riots of 26 
January 1952, the coup d’état of 23 July 1952. 
In several cases, the Government brought pressure 
to bear on the rectors in order to secure their depar- 
ture. 36, ‘Abd al-Madijid Salim, resigned, 4 September 
1951; 37, Ibrahim Hamrish, resigned 10 February 
1952; 38, ‘Abd al-Madjid Salim (second time), 
resigned 17 September 1952; 39, Muh. al-Khidr 
Husayn, resigned at the beginning of January 1954; 
40, ‘Abd al-Rahmaan Tadj, docteur és lettres of the 
University of Paris, nominated 8 January 1954. 

VI. Results of the reform. It is difficult for 
those who are neither Muslims nor Egyptians to assess 
these; one requires to know in what spirit the pro- 
grammes were implemented, and in each case the 
portion of them which is made effective in the 
classes. From the outside it can only be assumed 
that, in spite of the significant improvements 
referred to above, all is not well. Further signs, 
indicated by the Egyptians themselves, are revealing. 
Many teachers of al-Azhar send their sons to Govern- 
ment schools and not to their own establishment. The 
Government has not accepted the principle of equality 
between the teachers of the State Universities and 
those of the higher standard at al-Azhar. Outside 
their functions as teachers in their own establishment, 
as imams, and as preachers, which are theirs by law, 
the Azharis have positions in life inferior to those 
of their colleagues in the State universities. The 
recent suppression of the skar‘é tribunals has abolished 
a traditional outlet for Azharis. The channel of 
Azharl study to which one is committed at the age 
of 6 on entry into a Kur?anic school, and that of 
normal secular study, are poles apart. Entry as a 
student into the State Universities is refused to 
Azharis. If the latter wish to be admitted as teachers 
of Arabic into the cadre of the Ministry of National 
Education they have to pass through the Dar al- 
“slides or through the Institute of Education. 
Furthermore, al-Azhar feels that she is criticised by 


the State Universities, and suspects certain opponents 
of resenting her autonomy, and of wishing to 
abolish the primary and secondary institutes, 
perhaps even of wanting to tamper with the faculties 
(see Madjallat al-Azhar, xxvii, no. 4, Rabi‘ II 1375/ 
1955, entirely devoted to defending herself against 
such attacks). The question becomes complicated 
when one sees, among the Egyptians who desire 
more far-reaching reform, not only atheists but 
also sincere Muslims, even members of the Muslim 
Brotherhood. For sixty years the question of al-Azhar 
has from time to time been a vexed one. Fundamen- 
tally it is a question of knowing what exactly al- 
Azhar’s real mission is with respect to the needs of 
the Muslim community of the twentieth century, and 
further whether the intellectual and moral instruc- 
tion that she provides is adapted to these needs, 

Al-Azhar has laid great stress on the place that 
her teachers and former pupils have held, and 
continue to hold, in the life of Egypt and the Islamic 
countries. She has asked for recognition of the 
fact that she has deserved well of scholarship. 
This scholarship, in fact, presents many aspects. 
First of all stands that knowledge of the great 
Muslim values that her students absorb by 
the very atmosphere of their place of study 
as much as through the intellectual medium of 
the courses. Al-Azhar has in this way continued 
to maintain Islamic ideas in traditional circles, both 
rural and urban. She has upheld those virtues which 
make up her appeal: a religious and serious attitude 
to life, hospitality, respect of parents and teachers, 
and the duty of almsgiving. She recalls the finest 
aspects of the Kur’4n and of the hadiths that are 
traditionally stressed. Some of her teachers, specia- 
lists in the Arabic language and in law, have again 
taken up the traditional subject-matter and restated 
it in simpler forms, without, however, modifying the 
basic assumptions and principles, except on a few 
points (polygamy, etc.). In history, certain modern 
monographs (for example, on al-Azhar itself) fulfil the 
same function as the mediaeval works, and use the 
same methods (compilation of documents, bio- 
graphies, etc.). Other teachers, who are conversant 
with an impressive number of ancient linguistic 
or religious treatises, have been able to produce 
editions of texts invaluable to scholars. Such 
scholarship as a whole is adapted to the needs 
of millions of Muslims whose peaceful and untroubled 
faith has not been touched by foreign ideas, or 
even to those people ‘nearer to nature’, as the present 
rector calls them, among whom, as in Africa, Islam 
does not cease to make progress. Azharis agree, 
however, that there is a decline in the Muslim faith 
in many universities, and that the West is impervious 
to the message of Islam. As a counter-measure, they 
teach their pupils to answer this by short composi- 
tions, rather stereotyped, educational or apologetic, 
which are taught in the smskd° or essay classes of the 
primary and secondary courses (é.g., personal 
hygiene, the use of the ritual alms or sakdt, the evils 
of wine, the wisdom of polygamy, etc.). Reviews and 
sermons continually give examples of these apolo- 
getics. But more vital problems are not considered 
in them. Some of the Muslim brotherhood in their 
exhortatory efforts, while developing this sort of 
stereotyped apologetics, have seemed more aware of 
modern difficulties. In 1951 one of them urged al- 
Azhar to speak of such topics as the dignity of 
labour, of social questions, of Capitalism, of Marxism, 
etc. (Sayyid Kutb, in the review al-Risdla, 18 June 
1951). The Madjallat al-Aszhar followed this with 
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several replies (among others, xxiii (1371), 89-95). 
But the substance of these replies is very brief, and it 
does not appear that the defenders would have recog- 
nised themselves in the picture that has been drawn 
of them, elementary as it is——Such a conception of 
scholarship has given and still gives service, but 
those Westerners who are in the best position to 
observe events are struck by its limitations, which 
Egyptians educated by modern methods also 
perceive. There is as yet no question at al- 
Azhar of studies profiting by modern historical 
methods or broadening themselves under the in- 
fluence of modern trends of thought. Learning by 
heart, and storing up pages of texts in the memory, 
seems to be the essential requirement of students. 
Some would wish to attribute the cause of this 
limitation to a withering casuistry in which vital 
subjects, e.g., divorce, are taken as subjects for 
abstract logical exercises, wholly oblivious of their 
human repercussions (see the daily al-Djumhtriyya 
from g to 17 January 1954). Others reproach al- 
Azhar with having always put a brake on any 
reforms, and of posing as the only defender of Islam, 
although Islam is a religion based on equality, 
refusing clericalism, and one in which every intel- 
ligent believer has a voice in affairs. Some bodies, 
such as the State Universities, which have their own 
courses of Kur’dnic exegesis, of Islamic law, of 
Arabic, etc., would wish to be their own masfers 
and the only judges of such culpable deviation’ 
among their students or their teachers as is a matter 
for internal discipline (case of Muh. Ahmad Khalaf 
Allah, 1947-51, see MIDEO, i, 39-72). Recently two 
censures made by al-Azhar have been quashed by 
the civil tribunals (judgment of 27 May 1950 
permitting the reprinting of the proscribed book Min 
hund nabda? of Muh. Khalid Muh.; the case of Shaykh 
Bakhit in 1955 (MIDEO, iii, 46, 8). The Grand 
National Assembly at Ankara has likewise dis- 
cussed the question of al-Azhar with regard to 
according or refusing student status to Turkish 
subjects who are students there: the final vote was 
negative (13-16 February 1954). 

But, in their turn, Azharis reproach their adver- 
saries with forgetting the needs of the Muslim 
community. Few Azharis would willingly consent 
to a reduction of their establishment to the status 
of a Faculty of Higher Religious Studies as -tvas 
the case with the Zaytiina at Tunis a short while 
ago. On the contrary, although the prestige as- 
sociated with the name of al-Azhar has been 
much diminished in Egypt, it is still as strong 
as ever abroad. For many Muslims throughout 
the world, al-Azhar is Egypt. Perhaps the exi- 
gences of foreign policy will help to moderate the 
current of opposition to al-Azhar which exists at 
the present time in Egypt. 

Bibliography: See particularly Ibrahim Sa- 
lima, Bibliographie analytique et critique touchant 
la question de V’enseignement en Egypte depuis la 
période des Mameliks jusqu’a nos jours, Cairo 1938. 
Besides the references given above, see: Makrizi, 
Khifat, Cairo 1326, iv, 49-56; Suyiti, Husn al- 
Muhddara, 1299, ii, 183-4; the chronicle of Djabarti 
and al-Khitat al-Djadida, iv, 19-44, of Ali Pasha 
Mubarak, For the third quarter of the 19th century, 
gee; Sulayman Rasad al-Hanafi al-Zayyati, Kans 
al-Djawhar fi Ta?rikh al-Azhar (Cairo, c. 1322), 
and Mustafa Bayram, Risdla ff Ta?rikk al-Aszhar, 
Cairo 1321. For the modern period: Mahmiid Abu 
1-SUyiin, al-Djdmi‘ al-Azhar, Nubdha fi Ta’rikhiht, 
Cairo 1368/1949, and especially the indispensable 
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. ‘Abd al-Mun‘im Khafadji, al-Azhar fi Alf 
an Cairo 1374 (1955), 3 vols., which likewise 
deals with the ancient doniiienits: and ‘Abd al- 
Mut‘al al-SaGdi, Ta’rikk al-Islah fi ’l-Axzhar, 
Cairo, n.d., which ends with the end of 1950. This 
last historical work is one of the most interesting 
among the abundant literature occasioned by the 
reforms at al-Azhar; it contains the titles of works 
studied at al-Azhar since the end of the 19th 
century. For the organisation of studies, see 
Vollers, EI', s.v., E. Dor, L’instruction pu- 
blique en Egypte, 1889, 34 ff., 205ff.; P. Arminjon, 
L’enseignement, la doctrine et la vie dans les unt- 
versités musulmanes, Paris 1907; also Johs. 
Pedersen, Al-A shar, et Muhammedansk Universitet, 
Copenhagen 1922; A S. Tritton, Materials on 
Muslim Education in the Middle Ages, London 19573 
J. Heyworth-Dunne, Am Introduction to the History 
of Education in Modern Egypt, London 1939; 
Ibrahim Salama, L’enseignement islamique en 
Egypte, Cairo 1939; ‘Ali ‘Abd al-Razik, Min Athar 
Mustafa ‘Abd al-Rasik, Cairo 1957. The French 
translation of official texts, laws, etc., concerning 
al-Azhar since 1911, is to be found in REI, 1927, 
95-118; 465-529; 1928, 47-165, 255-337, 401-472; 
1931, 241-276; 1936, 1-43; all preceded by a study 
by A. Sekaly. The official syllabuses of the different 
degrees, in conformity with the law of 1936, are 
printed in separate brochures by the press at al- 
Azhar (a first series in 1938-45; a reissue with 
slight modifications in 1953-6). The annual budget 
is likewise printed; I have consulted Misdnityyat 
al-Diami< al-Azhar wa 'l-Ma‘ahid al-Diniyya li- 
Sanat 1953-4 al-Maliyya, giving the number of 
teachers distributed according to establishments, 
standard of courses, etc. (J. J OMIER) 
aL-AZHARI, an ethnic appellation which, in general 

denotes a person who has studied at the al-Azhar 
{q.v.] University at Cairo. 

AL-AZHARI, AHMAD B. SATA? ALLAH 8B. AHMAD, 
author of a work on rhetoric, mitten in 1161/1748 
and entitled Nthdyat al-I‘djdz fi ‘l-Hakika wa 
*l-Madjés. This work, with a commettary by the 
authors son, is known through the medium of a 
manuscript which has been described by Ahlwardt; 
see Brockelmann, II, 287. (C. BROCKELMANN *) 

AL-AZHARI, IBRAHIM B. SULAYMAN AL-HANaAFI, 
‘wrote about the year 1100/1688 al-Risdla al- 
Mukhtara fi Manahi ’1-Ziyara, in which he shows 
that it & contrary to the law, when visiting graves, 
to touch or kiss them, or lie on them (see Ahlwardt, 
Verseichniss der arab Hss. der Kgl. Bibliothek su 
Berlin, no. 2694). He is also the author of a monograph 
on the ordinances of /#kk concerning expectoration, 
and kissing and embracing, entitled Rakik al- 
Firdaws fi Hukm al-Rik wa 'l-Baws (ibid., 5596). 

Bibliography: Brockelmann, II, 410, 
(C. BROCKELMANN *) 

AL-AzHARI, KHALID 8. ‘ABD ALLAH B. ABI Bakr, 
Egyptian grammarian, born at Djardja in Upper 
Egypt (whence is derived the ethnic appellation al- 
Djardjawi which is sometimes applied to him), died 
at Cairo in 905/1499. He is the author of a gram- 
matical treatise known by the title of al-Mukaddima 
al-Ashariyya fi ‘Ilm al-‘Arabiyya (ed. Balak 1252, 
with a commentary by the author; new eds. Balak 
1287 and Cairo 1307, with glosses by various 
schoolmen). Al-Azhari is also the author of a certain 
number of manuals of grammar, of a commentary 
on the commentary of Ibn Hisham on the Alfiyya 
of Ibn Malik [¢.v.], and of commentaries on the 
Burda of al-Bisiri [¢.v.] and the Djarriimiyya. Al- 
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Azhari enjoyed great renown in his time. Al-Suyiti 
is reckoned as one of his pupils. 

Bibliography: Brockelmann, II, 27; Sarkis, 
Mu‘djam al-Ma{bé‘at al-‘Arabiyya 811. 

(C. BRoCKELMANN *) 

aL-AZHARI, Ast Mans0r MuHAMMAD B. AHMAD 
B. aL-AzHAR, Arab lexicographer born in 
282/895 at Hardt, died in the same town in 370/980. 

Al-Azhari was a pupil of his compatriot, the 
lexicographer Muhammad b. Dja‘far al-Mundhiri 
(329/940), who was himself a disciple of Tha‘lab 
(g.v.] and al-Mubarrad ([q.v.] (see Yakat, Irshad, vi, 
464 = Cairo ed., xviii, 99 ff.), and seems to have 
come to ‘Irak whilst still fairly young. At Baghdad 
he received instruction in grammar from Niftawayh, 
according to Y4kit, but came only slightly under 
the influence of al-Zadjdjadj and Ibn Durayd. If 
one relies on the lists of Shafi‘i jurists, given by 
Yakut, who are supposed to have been al-Azhari’s 
masters, he must have had a thorough knowledge of 
Shafii law. In 312/924, he was returning from Mecca 
to Kifa with the pilgrim caravan, when they were 
attacked by the Karamita [q.v.] at al-Habir and 
partly massacred or taken prisoner. Al-Azhari spent 
two years as a prisoner of the Bedouins of Bahrayn 
who were converted to Carmathianism. In a passage 
cited by Yakdt and Ibn Khallikan, he describes how 
he took advantage of his sojourn among these 
nomads to study their language, which according 
to him, was very pure. The rest of his life remains 
a mystery for us and seems to have been spent in 
his birthplace in study and retirement. 

Al-Azhari’s work is known to us by a list containing 
fourteen titles provided by Yakat and Ibn Khallikan 
(reproduced in part by al-Suyati, Bughyat al-Wu‘at, 
8); with the exception of his commentaries on the 
Mu‘allakat and the Diwan of Abi Tammam, these 
are lexicographical studies. Among these works, a 
dictionary has come down to us (ten volumes in Ibn 
Khallikan’s time) entitled Tahdhib al-Lugha. The 
work has still not been edited; there are MSS. of it 
in London, Istanbul and in India; see list in Brockel- 
mann. This is a compilation made by means of the 
materials, which al-Azhari received from his master 
al-Mundhirl; Yakit, Irshad, loc. cit., even speaks of 
a riwaya of a dictionary of al-Mundhiri. The essential 
feature of the work is that it continues the tradition 
initiated by Khalil in his Kitab al-“Ayn; the roots 
are not arranged in the usual alphabetical order, but 
in accordance with a phonetic classification, commen- 
cing with the ‘“gutturals’ and ending with the 
labials. The Tahdhib was copiously used by Ibn 
Mangzir in his Lisdn al-‘Arab, 

Bibliography: Yakit, Irshad, vi, 197-9 = 
Cairo ed., xvii, 164-7; Ibn Khallikan, Cairo ed., 
1310, i, 501 = ed. Muhyi ’l-Din, Cairo 1948, iii, 
458-62; Zetterstéen, in MO, xiv (1920), 1-106; 
Kraemer, in Oriens, vi (1953), 213; Brockelmann, 
i, 129, S i, 197. (R. BLacHéRe) 
‘AZIM ALLAH KHAN, said to have been the 

brain of the political upheaval (known as the Mutiny) 
of 1857 in India, came of a poor Pathan family which 
had settled in Cawnpore long before the famine of 
1837-8 (George Dunbar, A History of India from the 
Earliest Times to the Present Day, London 1943?, ii, 
483). An orphan, saved from starvation by a Christian 
missionary, he began life as a khidmatgar in an Anglo- 
Indian family of Cawnpore (Mowbray Thompson, The 
Story of Cawnpore, London 1859, 54; G. O. Trevelyan, 
Cawnpore, London 1907, 58), who sent him to 
school, where he learnt English and French, and 
acquired high proficiency in both. Soon after com- 





pleting his education he joined the sarne school as a 
teacher. On the request of Nana Sahib, adopted son 
of Badji R4o II, the last of the Péshwas, he entered 
his service as a private tutor and English secretary. 
He soon found favour with Nana who appointed 
him as his political adviser. Following the death of 
Badji R46 II in 1851, Nana Sahib succeeded to his 
title, pension and estate but the Governor-General 
of India, Lord Dalhousie, discontinued his pension 
and refused to recognise him. Thereupon ‘Azim 
Allah Khan prepared a memorial for his master 
which was submitted to the British authorities in 
1852. It was, however, rejected by the Court of 
Directors of the East India Company. In 1853 
‘Azim Allah Khan left for England to plead Nana’s 
case personally. Here he failed in his mission, but 
through the charm of his personality he won the 
heart of many tadies who continued to write, him 
scores of letters even after his return to India in 
1855. These letters were later published in two vols., 
The Indian Prince and the English Press and Love 
Letters, which were soon proscribed (Trevelyan, 59). 
On his way back from England, ‘Azim Allah Khan 
visited Paris, Constantinople, Sebastopol and the 
theatre of war in the Crimea (Russell, My Diary 
in India, London 1860, 165-7). ; 

A frustrated and disillusioned man, having spent 
£50,000 on his fruitless mission to England , and 
anxious to continue in the favour of his master, 
‘Azim Allah Khan suggested to Nana the over- 
throw of the British power in India through a 
military coup d’état. With this aim in view he visited, 
early in 1857, along with Nan, military statious in 
northern India but met with little success. Some 
Indian princes falsely promised help to Nana’s 
emissaries sent out at the instance of ‘Azim Allah 
Khan, who himself took part in many of the lost 
actions which his master subsequently fought 
against the British. On the fall of Bithar, Nana’s 
stronghold near Cawnpore in Dhu ’l-Ka‘da 
Dhu ’1-Hidjdja 1273/July 1857, he disappeared from 
the scene, never to be heard of again. He is said to 
have died in Rabi* I-II 1276/October, 1859 at 
Bhutwal (Népal) where he had fled along with the 
other leaders of the Revolt. His end, however, like 
his origin, still remains shrouded in mystery. 

Bibliography: J. W. Kaye, A History of the 

Sepoy War in India, London 1870, i, 109-!t0, 

648-9 and index; G. B. Malleson, History of the 

Indian Mutiny, London 1879, ii, 251-52 and index; 

Lord Roberts, Forty-one Years in India, London 

1897, i, 293, 377, 427-9; V. D. Savarkar, The Indian 

War of Independence, 1857, Bombay 1947, 28-9; 

Ghulam Rasil Mihr, 1857 ke Mudjahid, Lahore 

1957, 43-60; Intizam Allah Shihabi, Mashahir4 

Djiang-i Azadi, Karachi 1957, 153-60; S. Lutfullah, 

The Man Behind the War of Independence 1357, 

Karachi 1957; R. C. Majumdar, The Sepoy Mutiny 

and Revolt of 1857, Calcutta 1957, 164-5 and index; 

W. J. Shepherd, A Personal Narrative of the 

Outbreak and Massacre at Cawnpore, Lucknow 

1879, 14-5; W. Forbes Mitchell, Reminiscences of 

the Great Mutiny, London 1893, 185-6 and index; 

M. R. Gubbins, An Account of the Mutintes in 

Oudhk, London 1858, 32; Surendra Nath Sen, 

Eighteen Fifty-Seven, Delhi 1957, 126-9, 138, 145, 

150, 368, 406 (this work also contains a very 

comprehensive bibliography); Earl Roberts, Lelfers 

written during the Indian Mutiny, London 1924, 

120. (A. S. BAzMEE ANSARI) 

‘AZIMA (a.), literally: “determination, reso- 
lution, fixed purpose”; thence: 
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1. In religious law, an ordinance as inter- 
preted strictly, the opposite of rukksa, an 
exemption or dispensation (e.g. the dispensation 
from observing the dietary laws, if there is danger to 
health or life). ‘Abd al-Wahhab al-Sha‘rani, in 
his Kitab al-Mizén al-Kubrd, consistently explains 
the divergent opinions of the several schools of 
religious law as expressing these two complementary 
tendencies, Cf. Goldziher, in ZDMG, 1884, 676f.; 
idem, Die Zédhiriten, Leipzig 1884, 68 f. 

2. In magic, an adjuration, or the application 
of a formula of which magical effects are expected. 
Cf. Goldziher, in Orientalische Studien Theodor 
Néldeke ... gewidmet, Giessen 1906, i, 307. 

(I. GoLtpzIHER*) 

AZIMECH [see nupjUM]. 

AL-“AZIMI (Muh. b. ‘Ali b. Muh., Aba ‘Abd 
Allah al-Tantkhi, called ~) (483/1090-post 556/1161), 
chronicler of Aleppo. A full but dry universal 
history—mainly Syrian—by him, which extends to 
the year 538/1143-44 (published by me—from the 
year 455/1063—in JA, 1938, 353-448), has come down 
to us, but in addition, he composed above all a 
great History of Aleppo which was used copiously 
especially by Kamal al-Din b. al-‘Adim and Ibn Abi 
Tayyi (the latter up to 556/1161). The interest of the 
Portions of al-‘Azimi’s work which have been 
preserved does not reside in their intrinsic value, 
but rather in the fact that they are the only texts 
which escaped the destruction of North Syrian 
historiography between the middle of the 5th/gth 
century and that of the 6th/12th century; they thus 
enable us, to a certain extent, to complete or criticise 
the great works of the following century, on which 
we are dependent for the history of this period, by 
bringing us closer to their sources: a necessary test 
in view of the changes which had taken place in the 
meantime in the Syrian moral and social climate. 

Bibltography: Mukrimin Halil (Yinang), 

XII astr tarthcileri ve muverrtht Azimi, in [kines 

Ttirk Tarih Kongressi Nesriyatl, 1937; Cl. Cahen, 

preface to the edition cited above, and La Syrie du 

Nord a l’époque des Crotsades, 1940, 42-3. 

(CL. CAHEN) 

AZIMUT [see AL-SAMT]}. 

AL-‘AZIZ (see ayyudsips]. 

aL-‘AZIZ BPLLAH Nizar Asvd Manstr, fifth 
Fatimid Caliph and the first whose reign began 
in Egypt. He was born on 14 Muharram 344/10 May 
955 and had been designated as his successor by his 
father al-Mu‘izz after the death of his brother ‘Abd 
Allah in 364/974. He succeeded his father on 11 
Rabi® II 365/18 December 975 (or 14 Rabi< II/ 
2x December) after the latter had had him recognised 
as his successor by his family and dignitaries on the 
preceding day. The official proclamation, however, 
only took place on 10 Dhu ’l-Hidjdja 365’9 August 
976. 

The sources describe him as tall, with red hair and 
Hue eyes, generous, brave, fond of horses and 
bunting and very humane and tclerant in disposition. 
He was an excellent administrator, subjected the 
State finances to a rigorous supervision, introduced 
the system of fixed salaries for officials, whom he 
forbade to accept bribes and presents, and issued 
an order that no payments should be made except 
on the production of written documents. He was the 
first to assign fixed rates of pay to his troops and 
palace personnel. He was, moreover, the first of the 
Fatimid Caliphs to employ Turks in the army, a 
practice which was later to be fraught with serious 
consequences. 


He was well supported by his minister Ya‘kib b. 
Killis, the director of taxation, to whom in 368/979 
he gave the title of wazir, previously unknown to 
the Fatimids, and who remained waziy until his 
death in 380/991, with two short periods in disgrace, 
one because he was accused of having had the Turk 
Alptakin (Alptegin; see below) poisoned in368/979, 
and the other in 373/984 when he was imprisoned and 
had his possessions confiscated, perhaps because of the 
famine which broke out in that year, but two months 
later he recovered his liberty, possessions and 
offices. It was to Ibn Killis that al-‘Aziz’s finances 
owed their prosperity. He also played an important 
literary réle, according pensions to the men of 
letters, lawyers and poets whom he gathered round 
himself, and composed a book of Isma‘ill Law based 
on pronouncements by al-Mu‘izz and al-‘Aziz, 

The wazirs who succeeded him did not remain as 
long in office. These were ‘Ali b. ‘Umar al-‘Addas, 
Abu ’1-Fadl Dja‘far b. al-Furat in 381/992, al- 
Husayn b., al-Hasan al-Baziyar, Abad Muhammad b. 
‘Ammar, al-Fadl b. Salih, who had been a colla- 
borator of Ibn Killis, and lastlv in 385-386/995-996, 
the Christian ‘Isa b. Nestirus, formerly Secretary for 
Finance. Another important officer of al-‘Aziz was 
the Jew Manashsha (Manasseh), Secretary for Syria. 

The employment of a Christian and a Jew in high 
offices was in keeping with the spirit of toleration 
of the Fatimids in matters of religion and race. Al- 
‘Aziz was still further inclined to toleration, being 
influenced by his Christian wife, the mother of his 
son and successor al-Hakim. This Princess’s two 
brothers were indebted to his influence and to the 
Caliph’s recommendation for being appointed, the 
one, Orestes, Patriarch of Jerusalem, and the other, 
Arsenius, Metropolitan of Misr and Cairo in 375/986. 
The Christians, throughout his reign, enjoyed great 
freedom. The Coptic Patriarch Ephraim, in spite of 
strong Muslim opposition, obtained permission to 
rebuild the Church of Abu ’l-Sayfayn (St. Mercurius) 
near al-Fustat. The Caliph looked favourably on the 
controversies between the Bishop of Ashmunayn, 
Severus b. al-Mukaffa‘ and the kadi Ibn al-Nu‘man, 
president of the Court of Magdlim. He refused to 
take action against a Muslim who had become a 
Christian convert. This policy was bound to cause 
considerable discontent among the Muslims, and 
tracts were circulated against Manasseh and Ibn 
Nestirus. To appease the Muslims, the Caliph had 
the Jew and the Christian imprisoned, but as it was 
difficult to do without their services, they soon 
re-established their position. In 386/996, this dis- 
content provoked a popular movement against the 
Christians, following the burning of the fleet, of 
which some merchants from Amalfi were accused; 
the latter were massacred and several churches were 
looted. 

Though al-‘Aziz was tolerant towards Christians 
and Jews, he was less so towards the Sunni Muslims. 
He followed a strict Isma‘ili policy (defamatory 
inscriptions for the companions of the Prophet; 
suppression of the salat al taradwih of Ramadan in 
372/982; the punishment in 381/991 of a man who 
had in his possession the Muwatfa‘ of Malik). In 
366/976, he inaugurated in Cairo the mourning 
ceremonies on the feast of the ‘Ashir4>, On the 
other hand, however, the holding of solenm proces- 
sions on the Fridays in Ramadan and the distribu- 
tions of sweetmeats at the feast ending the fast 
(fitra) are due merely to his love of display. 

The reign of al-‘Aziz was in fact a period of 
luxury. His fondness for precious stones, cut glass 
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ware, rich materials of dabiki and of siklajtun, rare 
animals, truffles and sea fish etc. (once cherries 
from Ba‘albakk were brought to him by carrier 
pigeons), involved great expenditure which made 
necessary the rigorous handling of the finances 
referred to above, but at the same time it contributed 
to the economic resurgence of Egypt. Ibn Killis his 
wasir, who received a salary of 100,000 dinars, also 
lived in great style. Al-‘Aziz also spent a great deal 
on buildings like the Kasr al-Dhahab, the Kasr al- 
Bahr, parts of the group of buildings known under the 
name of Great Palace, the Mosque of al-Karafa and 
that called the Mosque of al-Hakim, which however 
was started by al-‘Aziz. 

The foreign policy of al-‘Aziz was really only 
active in Syria. In North Africa, he confirmed 
Yisuf Bulukkin in his office. The latter’s son, al- 
Mansiir (373-386/984-996), however, likewise con- 
firmed by the Caliph, was by no means docile; he 
did not hesitate to go to war against the Kutama, 
in spite of the Caliph’s disapproval, and progres- 
sively detached himself from Egypt. Similarly in 
Sicily, the Caliph confined himself to bestowing the 
investiture, after the event, on amirs of the Kalbite 
family. He entertained diplomatic relations with 
the Buwayhid ‘Adud al-Dawla who, according to 
Hilal al-Sabi? (in Sibt Ibn al-Djawzi) is said to have 
taken the initiative in the matter. The letter of 
‘Adud which has been preserved, seems to indicate 
that he recognised the Fatimid’s sovereignty, but 
this seems doubtful, for, according to Ibn Zatfir, 
‘Adud al-Dawla disputed the official Fatimid 
genealogy. 

Al-‘Aziz’s principal aim was to ensure his posses- 
sion of Southern and Central Syria, and latterly that 
of the Amfrate of Aleppo, so as to realise his dreams 
of expansion at the cost of Byzantium and the 
‘Abbasids. In Southern Palestine, the Bedouin chief 
Mufarridj b. Daghfal al-Ta7i, master of Ramla, was 
not readily submissive to the Caliph’s orders. In 
Damascus, the Turk Alptakin, who came from 
Baghdad, had installed himself in 364/975 and 
had proclaimed the sovereignty of the ‘Abbasids, 
whilst al-Mu‘izz had been unable to expel him from 
the city. Al-‘Aziz determined to retake Damascus from 
Alptakin, who had allied himself with the Karamita, 
the enemies of the Fatimids. In 365/976, he sent an 
army against him under the command of Djawhar. 
After two months of fighting before Damascus, 
however, Djawhar, faced by the arrival of the 
Karamita, had to withdraw towards Tiberias and 
then to Ramla and ‘Askalan. Here he was besieged, 
had to negotiate, cede the territory from Damascus 
to ‘Askalan to Alptakin, and suffer the humiliation 
of making his exit from the place passing beneath 
a sword and a lance hung over the gate (367/978). 
The Caliph reacted and marched in person against 
Alptakin, whom he defeated and captured (Muharram 
368/August 978). But he was obliged to pay an 
annual tribute to the Karamita to secure their 
withdrawal. Against all expectations, he showed 
Alptakin every consideration, took him into his 
service with his Turks and covered him with honours. 
However, Alptakin died shortly after from the 
effects of poison, a victim of Ibn Killis’s hate. 

In spite of this, Damascus did not remain in the 
possession of the Caliph, for shortly after it fell into 
the hands of one of Alptakin’s former auxiliaries, 
Kassim, a navvy by origin. An army, commanded 
by one of Ibn Killis’s favourites, Fadl b. Salih, was 
sent against him, byt proved useless and Fadl had 
to return to Palestine. At that time, the Hamdanid 
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Abi Taghlib, who had been evicted from Mawsil, 
and had got into communication with the Caliph, 
was in Palestine after having tried unsuccessfully to 
take Damascus, and was regarded with hostility by 
Mufarridj b. Daghfal. The latter, fearing lest al- 
‘Aziz might give his favour to Abi Taghlib at his 
expense, launched an attack against him, and the 
Hamd§anid fell into his hands and was put to death 
in 369/979. The Fatimid general played an equivocal 
réle in the affair. Kassim and Mufarridj successfully 
resisted further Fatimid expeditions, notably that 
led by Salman b. Dja‘far b. Falah, and it was only 
in 372/982 that the Turkish general Yaltakin 
mastered the two of them. Mufarridj, defeated, fled 
to Hims, and from there he made for Antioch, where 
he placed himself under the protection of. the 
Byzantines. Kassam surrendered and was sent to 
Cairo at the beginning of 373/983. 

Al-‘Aziz, however, was still attracted by the idea 
of taking Aleppo, although Ibn Killis, consi- 
dering a nominal recognition of Fatimid sovereignty 
by the Hamdanid as sufficient, persuaded him 
against it, and thought he could make the Hamdanid 
governor of Hims, Bakdjir, the instrument of his 
ambitious designs. He offered him the government 
of Damascus and the support of his troops in his 
rebellion against the amir of Aleppo, Sa‘d al-Dawla. 
Bakdjir proceeded to invest Aleppo in 373/983. 
However, the Byzantine general Bardas Phocas came 
to the assistance of Aleppo. Mufarridj, who was in 
the Byzantine army and in correspondance with 
Bakdjir, gave him warning. The latter fled, not 
stopping at Hims, which was entered by Bardas 
Phocas and halted at the frontiers of the Fatimid 
territory. The Caliph, faithful to his promise, gave 
him the governmént of Damascus. He was joined by 
Mufarridj. The intrigues of Ibn Killis, who distrusted 
Bakdjir and Mufarridj, and who made several 
attempts to rid himself of Bakdjir, led finally to 
his being expelled from Damascus by a Fatimid 
army in 378/988. He took refuge at Rakka. After 
the death of Ibn Killis in 380, Mufarrid) obtained 
the Caliph’s pardon and Bakdjiir once again won 
al-‘Aziz over to the idea of a conquest of Aleppo. The 
Caliph promised him the support of the garrison of 
Tripoli. However, at the instigation of the secretary 
Ibn Nestirus, whom Bakdjir had made ill-disposed 
toward himself, the Fatimid general abandoned 
Bakdjir at the decisive moment in the fighting 
against Sa‘d al-Dawla, so that he was defeated and 
handed over to the Hamdanid in 381/991, being 
then put to death. After his victory, Sa‘d al-Dawla 
threatened to invade al-‘Aziz’s realm. Death 
prevented him from putting his plan into execution. 

The Caliph was once again urged to undertake the 
conquest of Aleppo by the former secretary of 
Bakdjir, ‘Alf b. al-Husayn al-Maghribi, who had 
taken refuge in Egypt, as well as several amirs who 
had left the Hamdanid Abu ’l-Fadail. From 382/992 
until his death, al-‘Aziz methodically pursued his 
attempts to take Aleppo, but without any success, 
owing to the support given by the Byzantines to 
their dependant, the amir of Aleppo. The first 
attempt, led by the Turkish general Mangiitakin, 
supported by Ibn al-Maghribi, was marked by an 
unsuccessful siege of Aleppo, though there were 
successful engagements fought to the north of 
Aleppo against the Byzantine governor of Antioch, 
Burtzes (al-Burdji), whom the Emperor Basil II, 
informed by Hamdanid messengers when in Bulgaria, 
had instructed to intervene. At the end of 382 (end 
of 992 or beginning of 993), Mangiitakin, without 
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authorisation from the Caliph and at the instigation 
of al-Maghribi, who was dismissed for that reason, 
raised the siege and returned to Damascus. After the 
consolidation of Fatimid territorial gains south of 
the amirate of Aleppo, a second attempt took place 
in 384/994. There was a first period of siege lasting 
two months, then Mangitakin was obliged to march 
against Burtzes, and routed him at the ford of the 
Orontes in September 994, after which he resumed 
the siege, which lasted until May 995 and was only 
lifted on the arrival after forced marches of the 
Emperor Basil II in person, whom the Hamdanid 
messengers had again gone to summon from the 
Bulgarian front. The Emperor saved Aleppo, but 
did not succeed in adequately ensuring the defence 
of the advance positions of the amirate of Aleppo 
against the Fatimids, for though he placed a garrison 
at Shayzar, he was unable to take Tripoli. Al-‘Aziz 
resolved to intensify the struggle and the close of 
the year 385/995 and the beginning of 386/996 were 
marked by great military and naval preparations in 
Egypt. 

The navy built by Ibn Nestirus having been 
accidentally set on fire (see above), a new navy was 
immediately called into existence and sent against 
Antartiis, a Byzantine stronghold, to which Man- 
gitakin, after having executed in the spring of the 
year 996 several incursions in the direction of 
Antioch and Aleppo, was laying siege. The inter- 
vention of the Byzantine troops from Antioch caused 
the operation to fail, but the southern region of the 
amirate of Aleppo remained under Fatimid influence. 
The Caliph decided to take the field in person, and 
set out to place himself at the head of his armies, 
accompanied by the coffins of his ancestors, like 
al-Mu‘izz on his departure from Africa, However, 
he fell ill and died at Bilbays on 28 Ramadan 386/ 
14 October 996. 

Al-‘Aziz was certainly the wisest and the best of 
all the Fatimid Caliphs of Egypt. Though he did 
not realise all his aims, it was, nevertheless, during 
his reign that the domination of the Fatimids 
reached, at least nominally, its greatest extent, for 
the khufba was read in his name from the Atlantic 
Ocean to the Red Sea, in the Yemen, in Mecca and, 
on one occasion, even at Mawsil under the ‘Ukaylid 
ruler. 
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‘AZIZ EFENDI [see ‘ari ‘aziz crrip vt]. 
‘AZIZ MISR, the mighty one of Egypt. In the 

Kur?4n (xii, 30, 51) the title al-‘Aziz is given to the 
unnamed Egyptian who buys Yisuf. In later legend 
and commentary he is called Kitfir {¢.v.}], from the 
Biblical Potiphar. The title al-‘Aziz seems to 
connote the office of chief minister under Pharoah, 
as the same title is applied to Yisuf himself when 
he reaches that position (Kur’4n, xii, 78, 88). In 
some of the Arabic dictionaries the term is defined 
as meaning the ruler of Egypt (Misr) and Alexandria 
(Lane, s.v.). In Ottoman texts the epithet ‘Aziz 
Misr is sometimes applied to the Mamlak sultans 
of Egypt (e.g., in the headings of the Munshkaat-1 
Salatin of Feridiin), but does not appear to have 
formed part of their official titles. An attempt was 
made to bring the title into official use during the 
negotiations between Isma‘il Pasha, the viceroy 
of Egypt, and Sultan ‘Abd al-‘Aziz, which culmi- 
nated in 1867 with the granting by the Sultan to the 
pasha of the title of Khedive. Ism4‘il, who already 
enjoyed hereditary status by virtue of the ferman 
of 1841, was anxious to obtain a special title which 
would indicate his superiority to the other pashas 
of the Ottoman Empire, and proposed the title 
‘Aziz Misr. According to the Ottoman Minister of 
Internal Affairs of that time, Memdih Pasha, this 
proposal was not acceptable, in part because the 
suggested title coincided with the Sultan’s own name. 

Bibliography: Memdth Pasha, Mir°at-¢ 
Shwdnat, Izmir 1328, 34-5; E. Dicey, The Story 
of the Khedivate, London, 1902 38. (B. Lewis) 
‘aZizI, Ottoman poet, died in 993/1585. His name, 

according to some, was Mustafa, according to others, 
Mehemmed. He lived in Istanbul, near the Castle of 
the Seven Towers (Yedi Kule), as a bookbinder and, 
presumably later, as the warden of the guards of 
the castle. He died there and was buried in the large 
cemetery outside the city walls, near Yedi Kule. 
His portrait in ‘Ashik Celebi’s tedhhive (CAll Emiri 
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no, 772) shows him with a white beard. Among the 
poets his contemporaries who used the nom de 
plume ‘Azizi he was the most famous. 

All his biographers found it noteworthy that, in 
contrast to the works of most of the other poets of 
his time, his poetry was inspired not by boys, but 
by women. This reputation seems to have derived 
from his most famous poem, a shehrengis on the 
courtesans of Istanbul, entitled Rengin-ndme, which 
is remarkable for its lively style and bold use of 
idiomatic expressions and proverbs; each of the 
49 beauties is described, in a set of three couplets, 
with images befitting her name or nickname. Other 
poems by him are found scattered in tedhkkires and 
anthologies. 

Bibliography: Gibb, Ottoman poetry, iii, 
179-86 (1904), with English translation of 12 
stanzas of the shehrengis; Sadeddin Niizhet Ergun, 
Tiirk sairleri, ii, 632-37 (about 1938), containing 
passages on ‘Azizi from various tedhkires, and 
several of his scattered poems; fstanbul Universite 
Kiitiiphanesi, Turkish MSS. no. 9492, is a complete 
copy (dated 1304/1886-87) of the Rengin-name; 
article in JA. (A. T1ETzE) 
‘AZIZI [see KARACELEDI-ZADE]. 

SAZL, coitus interruptus. According to the hadith 
this practice was not unknown to the ancient Arabs, 
and the Messenger of God did not declare it to be 
hardm. The doctors of the Law agree that the master 
can practise it with his slave concubine uncondition- 
ally, and the husband with his wife; in the latter case, 
however, there is controversy on the question 
whether the wife’s permission is necessary. According 
to al-Ghazali, although ‘az is not in conformity with 
the general spirit of marriage, it is not forbidden, 
and is at the most only mildly reprehensible: it may 
also be practised with a view to ensuring, for example, 
that the consequences of a confinement do not 
imperil the husband’s “continued enjoyment of 
marital rights’; with greater justification, and 
although it is preferable to leave the matter trustingly 
in God’s hands, ‘‘the fear of incurring great financial 
hardship on account of the size of one’s family” 
renders this contraceptive practice admissible. 

Bibliography: Malik, -Muwatta’, chap. al- 
kadd? fi ummahat al-awldd; Aba Yisuf, Athar, 
Cairo 1355, nos. 710-712, 807; al-Shaybani, Mu- 
watta’, lithogr. Lucknow 1297 and 1306, 239, 248; 
the same, Athdr, lithogr. India 1312, 68; Ibn al- 
Kasim, Mudawwana, Cairo 1323f., viii, 23, 26; 
Shafi, Umm, Biulak 1321-6, vii, 160, 213; 
Wensinck, Handbook, s.v. ‘‘Intercourse’’; Ghazali, 
Ihyd, book xii, chap. iii, part 1, no. 10: “Good 
manners concerning coitus’. Book xii, “On 
Marriage’, has been translated into German by 
Bauer, and into French by Bercher and Bousquet. 
See also G. H. Bousquet, La Morale de l’Islam 
et son Ethique sexuelle, 137-140. 

(G. H. Bousquet) 

SAZL, dismissal [see suPPLEMENT]. 

‘AZMI-ZADE Mustard, Ottoman poet and 
stylist, as a poet known under the name of Haleti. 
Born in the so-called laylat al-berat in Istanbul on 
15 Sha‘ban 977/23 Jan. 1570. He was the son of 
‘Azmi-Efendi, who was the well-known and well- 
respected tutor of Murad IV as well as a poet, 
writer, and translator (died 990/1582). As a pupil of 
Sa‘d al-Din [¢.v.] who became famous as a historian, 
he studied law, and to him he owed his special love 
for historical investigation. He became miiderris at 
the madrasa of Hadjdji-Khatin in Istanbul, but in 
1011/1602-3 he was transferred to Damascus as a 


judge. Two vears later he went to Cairo in the same 
capacity. When Damad Ibrahim-Pasha (cf. Hammer- 
Purgstall, iv, 136 ff.) the governor of Egypt, was 
killed in a military rising in Cairo, ‘Azmi-zdde 
(who had occasionally represented him) was dismissed 
because of his lack of prudence, and soon afterwards 
(1015/1606-7) he was moved as Mulla to Brusa. As 
a reward for his good services in the fight against 
the ‘Alid rebel Kalender-oghlu, he became Mullah 
of Adrianople in 1020/1611-2. His behaviour when 
a judge was punished for wrong-doing led to his 
transfer to Damascus where, however, he remained 
only until 1023/1614, to go from there to Istanbul 
as a judge. This important office he held for four 
years. Subsequently he was sent to the provinces 
once again, this time to Cairo. In Rabi‘ II 1030/ 
Feb.-March 1621, he next became a military judge 
in Anatolia and in Rabi‘ I 1037/Nov. 1627, in 
Rumelia, after he had again been without office 
(ma‘zal) since Dhu ’l-Ka‘da 1032/Sept. 1623. This 
last post, too, he held only for a short time. He was 
dismissed in Ramadan 1038/April-May 1629, and 
moved to the school attached to the Sulaymaniyya 
mosque (ddr al-hadith) in Istanbul. He died soon 
afterwards (26 Sha‘ban 1040/30 March 1631), and is 
buried in the courtyard of his school, not far from 
his house in Sofular Carshusu. 

As the poet Hialeti, ‘Azmi-zade achieved fame 
because of his diwan, his Sdaki-ndme, and his 
quatrains (rubd‘i), and he was known as the Turkish 
‘Umar Khayyam by his successors. He was very 
widely read and left a library of manuscripts of some 
4000 volumes, all of which are annotated in his own 
hand. The library was dispersed. None of his works 
has yet been printed, and his poetry deserves a 
fuller critical appreciation. ‘Azmi-zade’s Sulayman- 
name would appear to have nothing to do with the 
sultan Sulayman the Magnificent; the contents 
stands in need of an examination (there is a manu- 
script in the Es‘ad-Efendi library in Istanbul (No. 
2284, cf. GOW, 76)). The best example of his skill in 
prose is his Munsha?at, of which there is a manuscript 
in the Hamidiyya library in Istanbul (No. 599). 
There is another one in London, in the British 
Museum (Or. 1169, cf. Rieu, 96b.) with a reference 
to a further manuscript in Vienna (National- 
bibliothek) containing only 13 letters (cf. G. Fliigel, 
catalogue I, 265), Cf. also Hammer Purgstall, iv 
(1828), viii. 

Bibliography: New‘l-zade ‘Ata1, Haddik al- 
Hakaik, Istanbul 1268, 739ff.; Sidjill-+ ‘Othmani, 
ii, 103f.; Hadjdji Khalifa, Fedhleke, ii, Istanbul 
1267, 135; J. v. Hammer, GOD, iii (1837), 214 ff.; 
Gibb, Ottoman Poetry, iii, 221 ff.; Briisall Mehmed 
Fahir, ‘Othmanli Mielliflert, ii (1333), 311 f. Briet 
notices in Hammer-Purgstall, iv (1829), 629, based 
on SAta7i. (F. BaBINGER) 
AL-AZRAKI Asu ’L-Watip MuHAMMAD B. SABD 

AucAn B. AuMaD, historian of Mecca and of 
its sanctuary. The ancestor of the family was a 
Byzantine (Rémi) slave of Kalada or al-Ha4rith b. 
Kalada in al-Ta’if, called al-Azrak on account of his 
blue eyes. According to Ibn ‘Abd al-Barr (Isti‘ab, 
s.v. Sumayya), he married Sumayya, the mother of 
Ziyad b. Abihi. During the siege of al-Ta°if in 8/630 
al-Azrak went over to Muhammad, was freed, and 
settled at Mecca. His descendents rose to power and 
influence and married into the Umayyad aristo- 
cracy. In order to obliterate their humble origin 
they pretended to belong to the clan of ‘Ikabb of 
the Bani Taghlib (Ibn Sad, iii/1, 176) but later, 
when the antagonisms between- Kays and Yaman 
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became prominent, they were persuaded by the 
Khuzi‘a to join the Yamanite camp by maintaining 
that al-Azrak was the son of ‘Amr b. al-Harith b. 
Abi Shamir and hence a member of the royal family 
of the Ghassanids (Ibn Sa‘d, l.c.; see also al-Azraki 
458, and 460). 

A great-great-grandson of al-Azrak was Ahmad 
b. Muh. b. al-Walid b. S‘Ukba, d. 222/837 (Ibn Sa‘d 
v, 367; al-Subki, Tabakat al-Shafitiyya, i, 222; 
Ibn Hadjar, Tah@hkib, i, 79). He was interested 
in the history of Mecca and its sanctuary and 
gathered from Sufyan b. ‘Uyayna, the mu/ti Sa‘id 
b, Salim, the fakih al-Zandji, Dawid b. ‘Abd al- 
Rahman al-‘Attar and other Meccans a huge mass 
of relevant information. His materials were utilised 
and considerably enlarged by his grandson Abu 
‘1l-Walid, the author of Akhbar Makka. The tradi- 
tions collected in this book go back in the main to 
the so-called school of Ibn ‘Abbas and represent its 
doctrines and Kuranic exegesis. With regard to 
the legendary history of Mecca in pre-Islamic times 
Ibn Ishak, al-Kalbi and Wahb b. Munabbih are also 
quoted. The topographical description is in the main 
the work of Abu ’l-Walid. Abu ’l-Walid transmitted 
the book to the “reader” Abi Muhammad Ishak b. 
Abmad al-Khuza‘I (a descendent of ‘Umar’s governor 
of Mecca Nafi® b. ‘Abd al-Harith) d. 308/921, who 
made many additions, especially about the reno- 
vations of the Ka‘ba in 281-4/894-7, and transmitted 
the book to his grand-nephew Abu ’l-Hasan Mu- 
hammad b. Nafi‘ al-Khuza‘l, d. after 350/961 (who 
made only three additions). This is the text that was 
printed by Wiistenfeld, Die Chroniken der Stadt 
Mekka, i, Leipzig 1858. 

Azraki’s book was plagiarised c. 272/885-6 by 
Muhammad b. Ishak al-Fakihi (see Wiistenfeld, op. 
cit., i, xxiv-xxix and ii, i), It was also utilised by Sa‘d 
al-Din Sad Allah b. ‘Umar al-Isfara?ini c. 762/1361 
in his Zubdat al-A‘mal (see Rieu, Supplement, nr. 
575). Al-Kirmani wrote in 821/1418 a Mukhtasar 
Ta’rikh Makka (autograph in Berlin, Ahlwardt 
no, 9752). 

Bibliography: For Azrak see also Ibn Kutay- 
ba, Handbuch, 131; Tabari, iii, 2315, 2 and Isdba 
s.uv, al-Azrak and Sumayya Umm ‘Ammi§r. For 
Abu ’l-Walid al-Azraki see Fihrist, 112; Sam‘ani 
28a; Brockelmann, SI, 209. J. W. Fiick, Der Ahn 
des Azraqi (Studi Orientalistict in onore di G. Levi 
Della Vida, i, 336-40). (J. W. Fock) 
AZRAKI, Zayn at-Din Ast Bakr B. IsMA‘IL 

AL-WaARRAK, Persian poet who, according to 
Ethé, died in 527/1132-33 or in 524/1130; but Mirza 
Muhammad Kazwini has shown (Cahdér Makdla, 
175 ff.) that he died certainly before 465/1072-3. 
He wrote a Diwan which, among other poems, 
contains panegyrics on Tughanshah b. Alp Arslan, 
the governor of Harat (not, as is often stated, of 
Nishapiir), and on Amiransh4h, the son of Kawurd 
{g.v.], the first Saldjukid sultan of Kirman. His 
verses comprise outstanding kasidas and kit‘as; he 
excels in descriptive poetry but is sometimes exag- 
gerated in his praise, and he is not free from far- 
fetched and affected comparisons. It seems impro- 
bable that he is also, as Hadjdji Khalifa and others 
assert, the author of the Sindbad-nadma and of an 
obscene book entitled Alfiyya wa-Shalfiyya. 

Bibliography : ‘Awfi, Lubad, ii, 86 ff.; Dawlat- 
shah, 72 ff.; Nizami-i ‘Aradi, Cahadr Makdla (ed. 
Kazwini), 44, 170 ff. (trans. Browne, 123-125 and 
index); Djami, Bahdristan, chapter vii (trans. 
Massé, 172); Houtsma, Recueil, i, 14 ff.; Ethé, Gr. 
I. Phil., ii, 258; Browne, ii, 323. (H. Mass#) 


AZRAKITES [see azAriKa]. 

AZULEJO [see Kuazarj. 

AZURDA, Sapr at-Din KHAN 8B. Lut? ALLAH, 
Indian writer of Kashmiri extraction, was born 
in Delhi in 1204/1789. He learnt the traditional 
sciences from Shah ‘Abd al-‘Aziz and Shah ‘Abd al- 
Kadir [¢q.v.] and the rational sciences from Fadl-i 
Imam of Khayrabad, whom he succeeded in 1243/ 
1827 as the last grand mu/ti and sadr al-suddr of 
Imperial Delhi. In addition to his proficiency in 
various branches of knowledge he was a great 
authority on the Urdii language, and celebrated 
poets like Ghalib and Mu’min often invited his 
opinion on their compositions. Before the Mutiny 
his house in Matya Mahall, Delhi, was the favourite 
meeting-place of scholars and poets. (He was the first 
to prescribe the diwan of al-Mutanabbi as one of the 
courses of study in India.) Suspected of complicity 
in the Mutiny of 1857, he was gaoled. His property, 
including his large private library, was confiscated 
and auctioned. After his release his property, but 
not his library, was restored to him. He had many 
pupils. Before his appointment as sadr al-sudiér he 
served as a tutor to Yusuf ‘Ali Khan, ruler of 
Rampitr (1855-65). His other pupils included: 
Siddik Hasan Khan (9.v.); Fakir Muhammad 
Lah6ri, author of Had@ik al-Hanafiyya, and Abu 
’1-Khayr, father of Abu ’l-Kalam Azad. He was 
struck with paralysis in 1862 and died six years later 
on 24th RabiS I 1285/15th July, 1868 and was 
buried in Delhi. 

Among his works, some of which perished during 
the Mutiny, are two tracts in Arabic: Muntaha 'l- 
Makél fi Sharh Hadith la Tashudd al-Rihal, in 
refutation of the arguments of Ibn Taymiyya and 
others to prove that visits to the shrines of saints 
and divines are unlawful; al-Durr al-Mandid fi 
Hukm Imra?t al-Majfkid. He is also the author of 
a short biographical work on Urdii poets entitled 
Tadhkira-i Mukhtasar “dar Hal-i Rekhtagiyan-i 
Hind (Browne, Suppt., 304). Some of his poems were 
reproduced by (Sir) Sayyid Ahmad Khan in the 
Athar al-Sanddid!, Delhi 1846, 72-114. 

Bibliography: Fakir Muhammad Lahaori, 

Had@ik al-Hanafiyya®, Lucknow 1906, 93-4; 

Siddik Hasan Khan, Abdjad al-‘Ulim, Bhopal 

1295, 917; Muzaffar Husayn ‘‘Saba”’, Rus-1 Raw- 

shan, Bhopal 1297, 70-3; Rahman ‘Ali, Tadhkira-+ 

‘Ulama?-i Hind?, Lucknow 1914, 93-4; Mustafa 

Khan Shéfta, Gulshan-t Békhar, Delhi 1846, 10-1; 

Ghawth Muhammad Khan, Sayr-t Muhtasham, 

Delhi 1851, 247-8; Nir al-Hasan Khan, Tadhhtra-i 

Tdr-i Kalim, Agra 1298, 6; ‘Abd al-Ghafir Khan 

“Nassakh”, Sakhun-t Shu‘ara?, Lucknow 1291, 23; 

Imtiy4z ‘Ali ‘“‘Arshi’, Makdtib-i Ghalib, Bombay 

1937, 62; Ghulam Rasil Mehr, Ghalib‘, Lahore 

1947, 278-85; ‘Abd al-Ha?iy Lakhnawi, Nushat 

al-Khawatir (MS), vii, s.v.; idem, Gul-t Ra‘nd, 

A‘zamgarh 1364, 327-8; A. Sprenger, Oudh Cat., 

s.v. Asurda; Storey, i/2, 922; Kadir Bakhsh Sabir, 

Gulistan-i Sakhun, (MS.), s.v.; Karim al-Din and 

Fallon, Tabakat al-Shu‘ara’, Delhi 1848, 446-8; 

Muhammad b. Yahya al-Tirhuti, al-Yani‘ al- 

Diani fi Asanid al-Shaykh ‘Abd al-Ghani, lith. on 

the margin of al-Astar ‘an Ridial Ma‘ani al-Athar, 

Deoband 1344, 77; Sri Ram, Khum-khana-+ 

Djdwid, Lahore 1908, i, 53-61; Asad Allah Khan 

“Ghalib”, Kulliyat Nathr Ghalib, Cawnpore 1871, 

IOI, 123; Siddik Hasan Khan, Jtha/ al-Nubala, 

Cawnpore 1288, 260; Altaf Husayn “Hali’, Hayat-t 

Didwid, Delhi 1939, i, 29, ii, 253, 380; Fadl-i 

Husayn, al-Hayat ba‘d al-Mamat, Agra 1908, 44; 
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Ma‘arif (Urdi monthly), A‘zamgarh, vii/5-6 (1921) ; 

Garcin de Tassy, Histoire dela litteratnre*, Hindouie 

et Hindoustanie, Paris 1870, i, 272; K. Ahmad 

Fariki, Kaldstkt Adab (in Urdi), Delhi 1956, s.v. 

Axurda, (A. S. BazMEE ANSARI) 

SAZZA [see KUTHAYYIR]. 

‘AZZA AL-MAYLA?, ‘‘Azza with the graceful 
walk’, celebrated singer and lute player of Medina, 
mawlat of the Ansar, died probably before the end 
of the 1st/7th century, after a long career. A pupil 
‘of Sa°?ib Khatir and Nashit, singers of Persian origin, 
then of Raika and Diamila {g.v.], she in her turn 
numbered among her pupils such famous singers as 
Ibn Mubriz and Ibn Suraydj [q.v.], but, unlike 
Djamita, she did not form an actual school. She 


differed from the latter, too as regards her practice 
of giving recitals in aristocratic households, but she 
also used to receive in her own home poets (“Umar b. 
Abi Rabi‘a, Hassan b. Thabit whom she used to 
move to tears) and important personalities (Mus‘ab 
b. al-Zubayr, Sa‘id b. al-‘As, and others). Greatly 
beloved for her art and, it is said, for her excellent 
morals, ‘Azza was a popular figure in rst/7th century 
Medina. 

Bibliography: Aghani, index (particularly 
xvi, 133 ff.)}; Ibn Khallikan, no. 557; Caussin de 
Perceval, Notices anecdotiques ...., Paris 1874 
(= JA, 1873), 55; ‘Amrisi, al-Djawédri al-Mughan- 
miyat, Cairo n.d., 74-85. (Cu. PEviat) 


B 


BA (cf. Bo), genealogical term used in 
S. Arabia, especially among the sayyids and 
masha%kh of Hadramawt, to form individual and 
(secondarily) collective proper names, e¢g., Ba 
‘Abbad, Ba ‘Alawi, Ba Fadl, Ba Fakih, Ba Hasan, 
Ba Hassan, Ba Hurmuz, Ba Wazir (see special 
articles and the lists of Nallino (in Gabrieli, Nome 
proprio, 88) and van den Berg (Hadhramout, 51-61)). 
Ibn al-Mudjawir (my ed., 254) gives details on this 
Hadrami nomenclature, which seemed so strange to 
the custom-house officers at Aden that they refused 
to register these names. While he and al-Shardji 
(Tabakat al-Khawdss, passim) use the archaising 
form °abd, other authors have Abij/i/a, or simply 
omit Ba. Hence the same person is cited as Ba 
Hassan, Aba Hassan, Abii Hassan and Hassan (for 
Ibn Hassan, see below). 

The genuine Ba thus would be identical with 
indeclinable Aba ‘father’ forming individual 
(pseudo) kunyas, with the actual function of a nisba 
in -i, or of dh in western Yamanite tradition. This 
is the view of Ibn al-Mudjawir, al-Shilli (Mashra‘, i, 
28), al-Sakkaf (Ta?rikh al-Shu‘ard al-Hadramiyyin, 
i, 53 n.) and Fliigel (2DMG, ix, 227). In order to 
denote the tribe or family °a/ or °awldd is prefixed to 
Ba, e.g., Al Ba ‘Alawi, Awlad Ba Kushayr; this may 
have caused the equation Ba = Bani found in al- 
Mubibbi (Khuldsa, i, 74) and approved of by Wiisten- 
feld (Geschichisschretber, 256; Cufiten, 4 n. 1). 

From this primary Ba-formation must be distin- 
guished another with Bal- (sometimes Bil-) < bin al-, 
e.g., Bal-Fakih (not identical with the Ba Fakih 
cited above) = Ibn al-Fakih (al-Sakkaf, of. céé. ii, 
54 0. 2), Bal-Hadjdj (surname of members of the Ba 
Fadl) = Ibn al-Hadjdj. The use of Bin, along with 
the nisba in -i, as a nomen unitatis of Ba-names, 
attested by van den Berg (loc. cit.), as also that of 
Ibn Hassan for Ba/Aba Hassan (cf. MO, xxv, 131 
and BSOAS, xiii, 291/299), may reflect different 
local habits or even some uncertainty on the part of 
native authorities. 

Bibliography: van den Berg, Le Hadhramout 
et ses colonies Arabes, Batavia 1886; G. Gabrieli, 
Il nome proprio arabo-musulmano, Rome 1915; 
al-Muhibbi, Kkuldsat al-Athar, 1-4; al-Shilli, al- 
Mashra‘ al-Rawi, 1-2; R. B. Serjeant, The Saiyids 
of Hadramawt, London 1957. (O. LOFGREN) 


BA ‘ABBAD, a family of Hadrami mash@ikh and 
scholars, associated with the shrine of the prophet 
Hid. Among its members were (1) ‘Abd Allah b. 
Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-Rahman Ba ‘Abbad al- 
Hadrami (d. 687/1288) and (2) Muhammad b. ‘Umar 
b. Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-Rahman (d. 721/1321) 
both of them buried in Shiba4m (al-Shardji, Tabakat 
70, 139). For two mandkib-works on this family, 
see Serjeant, The Satyids of Hadramawt, 6, 11 f. 

(O. Lércren) 

BA ‘ALAWI (more precisely : Al Ba ‘Alawi, cf. 
art. BA; according to al-Shilli[Mashra‘, i, 31] ‘alawt 
is ‘ta well-known bird’; nisba: al-SAlawi [also al- 
Ba‘alawi], not to be confounded with the usual 
nisba belonging to ‘Ali), a large and influential 
clan of S. Arabian sayyids and Sifis, for the most 
part living in Hadramawt, in or near the town of 
Tarim [g.v.J, and buried in the Zanbal cemetery 
there. The noble descent of the Ba ‘Alawi sayyids 
is said to have been checked in the sixth century by 
the traditionist ‘Ali b. Muhammad b. Ahmad b. 
Dijadid (d. 620/1223; Ta°vikh thaghr ‘Adan, ii, 157; 
Mashra‘, ii, 233) by means of trustworthy witnesses. 
Special works on S. Arabian sdda are: al-Djawhar 
al-Shaffaf by ‘Abd al-Rahman b. Muhammad al- 
Khatib (d. 855/1451); al-Barka al-mushika by ‘Ali b. 
Abi Bakr al-Sakkaf [q.v.]; Ghurar al-Bahd? al-daw i 
by Muhammad b. ‘Ali Kharid (below no. 10); al- 
Tiryak al-waf by ‘Umar b. Muhammad b. Ahmad 
Ba Shayban (below no. 9); al-Manhal al-safi by ‘Abd 
Allah b. ‘Abd al-Rahman Ba Haran. From these 
sources and general biographical works Muhammad 
b. Abi Bakr al-Shilli (d. 1093/1682) brought together 
more than 280 biographies in his al-Mashra‘ al-Rawt 
fi Manakib al-Sada Al Abi SAlawi (Masr 1319); see 
art. al-Shilli, The valuable study of Wiistenfeld, 
Die Cufiten in Siid-Arabien (1883), being based on 
al-Muhibbi’s Khuldsat al-Athar, only covers the 
11th/17th century, but gives useful genealogical 
tables of different branches of the Ba ‘Alawi sayyids 
(to be used with caution as to details). Much material 
is to be found in the Ta?rikk al-Shu‘ard?. al-Hadra- 
miyyin by ‘Abd Allah b. Muhammad b. Hamid al- 
Sakkaf (1353/55). Here only the most prominent mem- 
bers of the main line can be listed; for the branches 
‘Aydarts, Ba Fakth, Bal-Fakih, al-Djufri, al-Habshi, 
al-Haddad, al-Sakkaf, al-Shilli, see separate articles. 
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1. Eponymous ancestor: ‘Alawi b. ‘Abd/‘Ubayd 
Allah b. Ahmad b. ‘Is4 al-Muhadjir b. ‘All al-‘Uraydi 
b. Dija‘far al-Sadik b. Muhammad al-Bakir b. SA 
Zayr al-‘Abidin b. al-Husayn b. ‘Ali b. Aba Talib. 
On this senior ‘Alawi and his brothers Basri and 
Djadid (Djudayd) see art. Aumap B. ‘IsAk at- 
MunApyir. Biogr.: Maskra‘, i, 30. 

2. ‘Ali b, ‘Alawi b. Muhammad b. ‘Alawi (no. 1), 
known as Khali‘ Kasam (village east of Tarim), 
was the first one of this house who settled in Tarim, 
in 521/1127; he died there in 527/1133. Maskra‘, ii, 
230, cf. Wiistenf., Cufiten, 4. 

3. Muhammad b. ‘Ali (no. 2), called Sahib 
Mirbat, settled in this famous seaport (= Zafar 
al-kadima) and died there after 550/1155. Mashra‘, i, 
198. From his great grandson Ahmad b. ‘Abd al- 
Rahman b. ‘Alawi al-Fakih (Maskra‘, ii, 62) 
come the families Ba Fakih and al-Haddad. 

4. Muhammad b. ‘Ali b. Muhammad (no. 3), 
called al-Ustadh al-a‘zam, “the great Master’, 
and al-Fakih al-mukaddam (574-653/1178-1255), 
was a central figure in S. Arabian mysticism and the 
founder of the special SAlawi farika. He became 
familiar with Sufyan al-Yamani of Lahdj (Ta°rikh 
thaghr ‘Adan, ii, 93), when this Sifi visited Hadra- 
mawt and brought about rainfall after along drought. 
Apart from risdlas sent to Sufyan and to Sa‘d al-Din 
b. ‘Ali al-Zafari (d. 607/1210) no writings are 
ascribed to him. By the medium of ‘Abd Allah al- 
$4lih b. ‘Ali al-Maghribi and ‘Abd al-Rahman al- 
Muk‘ad b. Muhammad al-Hadrami he was impressed 
with the doctrines of Abi Madyan Shu‘ayb b. al- 
Husayn al-Tilimsani, and was the first one to 
introduce special Sifistic discipline (fakkim) into 
Hadramawt (cf. Wiist., Cufiten, 5). al-Shilli (Mashra‘, 
ii, 260) traces the spiritual farika of the Ba ‘Alawi, 
alongside with the genealogy (farikat al-aba>) 
mentioned above. Five sons: ‘Alawi (junior), ‘Abd 
Allah, ‘Abd al-Rahmaan, ‘Ali and Ahmad (ancestor of 
the Bal-Fakih branch (¢.v.]). Biogr.: Mashra*, ii, 2-11. 

5. ‘Alawi b. Muhammad (no. 4), d. 669/1270, and 
his son ‘Abd Alladh Ba ‘Alawi (638/1240-731/1330), 
both of them renowned Sifis, introduce the line Ba 
‘Alawi, strictly speaking. For details on their life see 
the full biographies in Mashra‘, ii, 211, esp. 184 ff. 

6. Muhammad b. ‘Ali b. ‘Alawi (no. 5), b. 705/1305 
in Tarim, d. there 765/1364. Having performed the 
pilgrimage he settled in a place near the tomb of 
Hid called Yabhar, hence his surname Mawla 
l-Dawlla “patron of the old town (sc. Yabhar)’’. 
His son is ‘Abd al-Rahm4n al-Sakkaf (739-819), 
ancestor of the important branches Sakkaf and 
SAydariis (see these arts.). Mashra‘, i, 199 ff.; al- 
Sakkaf, Ta?rikh, i, 71. 

7. ‘Umar b. ‘Abd al-Rahmaan b. Muhammad b. 
‘Ali b. Muhammad b, Ahmad b. Muhammad (no. 4), 
called Sahib al-Hamra?’, b. 823/1420 in Tarim, 
d. 889/1484 in Ta‘izz. After visiting Mecca, Aden, 
Lahdj he settled down in the village al-Hamra’. 
Beside poetry and minor risalas he wrote Fath Allah 
al-Rahim al-Rahmaan fi manakib ‘Abd Allah b. Aba 
Bakr b. ‘Abd al-Rakman (i.e., al-‘Aydaris, 4.v.). 
Mashra‘, ii, 240; al-Sakkaf, Ta°rtkk, i, 86. 

8. Ahmad b. ‘Abd Allah b. ‘Alawi b. Hasan b. 
Ahmad b. Muhammad b. Hasan b, ‘Ali b. Muhammad 
(no. 4), called Shanbal, d. 920/1514. He compiled 
an historical work, Ta’rikh Shanbal, on which see 
Serjeant, Materials, 291 £; Mashra‘, ii, 67. 

9. ‘Umar b. Muhammad b. Ahmad b. Abii Bakr 
Ba Shayban b. Muhammad Asad Allah b, Hasan 
b. ‘Ali b. Muhammad (no. 4), 881-944/1476-1537. 
He wrote Tiryak al-Kulab al-Waf bt- Dhtkr Hikayat 


al-Sdda al-Ashraf (cf. supra and Brockelmann II, 
401; Serjeant, Materials, 583), with biographies of 
355 Ba ‘Alawi sayyids. Mashra‘, ii, 248 (cf. i, 3); 
Wiistenfeld, Cufiten, 48. 

ro. Muhammad b. ‘Ali b. ‘Alawi b. Muhammad b. 
‘Abd al-Rahmaan b. Muhammad b. ‘Abd Allah b. 
“Alawi (no. 5), called Kharid, b. 890/1485, d. 960/ 
1553. He wrote al-Wasda4l (on tradition), al-Nafahat 
(on Sifism), and Ghurar al-Baha? al-Daw?i fi Mandkib 
al-Sdda Bani ‘Alawi (var. Bani Basri wa-Djadid wa- 
“Alawi), cf. supra and Maskra‘, i, 196; al-Sakkaf, 
Ta?rikh, i, 142; Serjeant, Mat., 582. 

11. Salim b. Ahmad b. Shaykh4n b. ‘Ali b. Aba 
Bakr b. ‘Abd al-Rahman b. ‘Abd Allah ‘Abbid b. 
‘Ali b. Muhammad (no. 6), b. 995/1587, d. 1046/1636 
in Mecca. He was introduced into Sifism by Ahmad 
al-Shanawi (d. 1028/1619) and wrote numerous 
works, listed by his son Aba Bakr in a risdla inserted 
by al-Shilli into his biography (Mashra‘, ii, 104-110), 
among which are: Bulghat al-murid wa-Bughyat al- 
mustafid; a commentary on parts 4-5 of al-Djawahir 
al-khams by Muhammad Ghawth Allah b. Khatir al- 
Din (Brockelmann, II, 418); al-Sifr al-mastir i 
"l-diraya fi ’l-Durr al-manthir li 'l-wildya; Misbah 
al-sirr al-lami® bi-Mtftah al-djafr al-djami‘; Ghurar 
al-bayan ‘an Sumr al-zaman; al-Burhan al-ma‘vuf fi 
mawazin al-huraf etc. Cf. Brockelmann, II, 407, S II, 
565; Wiistenfeld, Cufiten, 77. On his son Abii Bakr 
(d. 1085/1674) see Mashra‘, ii, 26; Brockelmann, 
S II, 566. 

12. SAkil b. ‘Umar ‘Imran b. ‘Abd Allah b. 
SAI b. ‘Umar b. Salim b. Muhammad b. ‘Umar b. 
SAlib. Ahmad b. Muhammad (no. 4), Abu’l-Mawahib, 
b. 1001/1593 in al-Ribat (near Zafar al-Habidi), d. 
1062/1652 in Zafar and buried in his birth-place. 
Among his writings are: al-‘Akida (comm. by Ahmad 
b. Muhammad al-Kashsh4shi and ‘Ali b. ‘Umar Ba 
‘Umar); Fath al-Karim al-Ghafir fi Sharh Hilyat al- 
Musafir (comm. on a kasida by Sa‘id b. ‘Umar 
Bal-Haf). Biogr.: Mashra‘, ii, 203; Wiist., Cuftiten, 
51; cf. Brockelmann, S II, 533 (with two more titles). 

13. Muhammad b. Zayn b. Sumayt ‘AlawI b. ‘Abd 
al-Rahman b. ‘Abd Allah b. Muhammad Sumayt, 
b. in Tarim 1100/1689, moved to Shibam in 1135/ 
1723, d. there 1172/1758. He wrote mandktb-works 
on his teachers ‘Abd Allah b. ‘Alawi al-Haddad (d. 
1132/1720) and Ahmad b. Zayn al-Habshi (d. 1145/ 
1732), entitled Ghdayat al-Kasd wa ’l-Murad (Bombay 
1885) and Kurrat al-‘Ayn resp.; Bahdjat al-Fwdd 
{an abridgement of the first-named); Lubb al-Lubab 
{an abridgement of Madjma‘ al-Ahbab); a diwan of 
poetry. See al-Sakkaf, Ta‘rikh, ii, 127-135; Serjeant, 
Mat. 582; Brockelmann, S II, 566. 

14. Among recent members of the clan are: 

a) ‘Abd Allah b. Husayn b. Tahir b. Muhammad 
al-Djawi (d. 1272/1855). He wrote Sullam al-tawfik 
ila mahabbat Allah ‘ald I-tahkik (comm. Mirkat 
SuSad al-Tasdik by Muhammad Nawawi al-Djawi) 
and other works, see Sarkis, 518, Brockelmann, 
S II, 820 (814). 

b) ‘Abd al-Rahman b. Muhammad b. Husayn b. 
“Umar (ca. 1250/1835), mufti of Hadramawt, wrote 
Bughyat al-Mustarshidin fi Talkhis Fatawi ba‘d al- 
A?imma al-Muta’akhkhirin and Ghayat Talkhis al- 
Murad min Fatawi Ibn Ziydd (Misr 1303). Sarkis, 
517; Brockelmann, S II, 817. 

c) Fadl b. ‘Alawi b. Muhammad b. Sahl Mawla 
’1-Dawila (d. 1283/1866) wrote Sabil al-Adhkar wa 
‘L-Ittbar etc. (in marg. of al-Haddad: al-Nasaib 
al-Diniyya); ‘Ikd al-Far@1d min Nusis al-“Ulama? 
al-Amadjid; see Sarkis, 517, Brockelmann, S II, 566. 

d) Abi Bakr b. ‘Abd al-Rahmaan b. Muhammad, 
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called Ibn Shihab (1262-1341/1846-1923), see Sarkis 
140 f. (with titles of nine works, printed in India 
1305-1331). 

e) Muhammad b. ‘Akil b. SAli b. Ya‘kib (1279/ 
1862-1350/1931) wrote al-‘Afab al-djamil (pr. 1342); 
Brock., S II, 822. 

Bibliography: R. B. Serjeant, The Saiysds of 
Hadramawt, London 1957; idem, Materials for South 
Arabian history, in BSOAS, xiii, 1950, 281-307, 581- 
601, and the works cited above. (O. LércrEN) 
BA FADL (see rapt, BAj. 

BA FAKIH [see raxin, BA). 

BAL-FAKIH (see FAKiH, BAL-]. 

BA HASSAN (see HASSAN, BA). 

BA HURMUZ (see nuRMUz, BA]. 

BA KATHIR (see Katutrt]. 

BA MADHIDJ (see ar-suwaynt, sa‘p B. SALT). 

BA MAKHRAMA [see MAKHRAMA, BA]. 

BA? (see H1DJA”). 

BA? (see MawAzin]. 

BAALBERK (see BA‘LABAKK]. 

BAB = Gate. This question is best treated under 
two headings, (i) in mosques, (ii) in fortifications. 


(i) IN MOSQUES, MAUSOLEUMS, ETC. 


Down to the end of the 3rd/gth century, no 
mosque had a monumental entrance. All mosques, 
large or small, were entered by simple rectangular 
doorways in the enclosure wall, e.g. the Mosque at 
Kasr al-Hayr al-Sharki, 110/729; the Great, Mosque 
at Harr4n, entrance, c. A.D. 744-50; the Mosque of 
Cordova, 170/787; the Mosque of ‘Amr of 212/729; 
the two entrances which date from 221/836 in the 
Great Mosque of Kayrawan; the Mosque of Ba 
Fatata at Siisa, 223-6/838-41; The Great Mosque 
at Sisa, 236/850-1; the Great Mosques of Samarra 
234-7/848-52, and Abti Dulaf, 247/860-61; and the 
Mosque of Ibn Tiltin, 263-5/876-9. The first mosque to 
have a monumental entrance was the mosque built by 
the Fatimids at the foundation of Mahdiyya on the 
Gulf of Gabes in 308/920-21. It has obviously been 
inspired by one of the Roman triumpha! archways, 
which must have been more numerous in North 
Africa in 920 than they are to-day (Plate XXVa). 

This type was brought to Egypt by the Fatimids, 
where it appears in the Mosque of al-Hakim in 
393/1003, but on a more imposing scale (6.16 m. 
projection and 15.50 in width, against 3 m. x 8 for 
Mahdiyya. It also appears in the Mosque of al-Akmar, 
519/1125 on a much reduced scale, and in the 
Mosque of Baybars, 665-7/1266-9 on a very large 
scale (8.86 x 18.83 m.) with its flanks decorated by 
three arched panels, against two in al-Hakim and 
one at Mahdiyya (Plate XXVb). 

But a new type, the so-called stalactite doorway, 
had just appeared in Syria. The earliest example is 
the entrance of the Madrasa of Shadbakht at Aleppo 
(Plate X XVIa), 589/1193. This was followed by other 
fine examples, e.g. the Ribat Nasiri (Plate XXVIb) 
at Aleppo, 635 H. = 1237/8); the Djami‘ al-Tawba at 
Damascus, 632/1234; etc. 

It was first employed in Egypt in the Madrasa of 
Baybars, 662/1264, and then in the Madrasa-Mauso- 
leum of Zayn al-Din Yusuf (Plate XXVII1a) 698/ 
1299, but it did not become general until the second 
half of the 8th/14th century, for several early 14th 
century monuments exist in which it is not employed. 

The origin of this beautiful form of monumental 
entrance cannot be demonstrated, for the embryonic 
stages in its evolution appear to have perished, but 
it seems probable that it was derived from portals 
such as the lateral ones of the Bayt al-Khalifa at 


Samarra, where a deep entrance bay is covered by 
a semi-dome on a pair of squinches. Given this 
scheme it is obvious that, on its importation at a 
later date into Syria, the squinches would be replaced 
by the device there in use for supporting domes. 
That this has actually happened may be realised on 
comparing our earliest example, the entrance bay 
of the Madrasa of Shadbakht (Plate X XVI 4a) with the 
pendentives of the dome in front of the mikrdb of 
the nearly contemporary Mashhad of Husayn at 
Aleppo, 608/1211-12. In both cases we have the 
typically Syrian treatment, a series of horizontal 
courses, decorated with niches, set straight across 
the corner and advancing one over the other. 

In Persia the earliest portals such as that of the 
Mausoleum of Cihil Dukhtaran at Damghan (Sarre, 
Denkmdler, Abb. 156), 446/1054, the Gunbad-i Surkh 
at Maragha (Pope, Survey, Plate 341 A, and Godard 
in Athar-é Iran, I, fig., 89), 542/1 148, and the Mauso- 
leum of Mu’mina Khatin (sbid, Plate 345 and Sarre, 
op. ett. Taf. 3, reproduced here, Plate XXVII6) at 
Nakhtivan, 582/1186, consist of a rectangular door- 
way with an arched tympanum above, set in a shallow 
rectangular recess. The next step, apparently, was to 
replace the arched tympanum by a shallow recess 
filled with stalactites, e.g. a tower-tomb at Khiov 
(Pope, op. c#t., Plate 343) and another at Salmas (tid., 
Plate 344, reproduced here, Plate XXVIII). During 
the XIVth century, portals usually take the form of a 
high arched bay, like a small liwan, covered by a 
semi-dome on stalactite pendentives (quite different, 
however, from the Egyptian variety), e.g. the Khan- 
kah at Natanz (tbid., Plate 367), 704/1304-5, the 
Shrine of Shaykh Bayazid at Bistém (ibid., Plate 
416, reproduced here, Plate XXVIIIb), 713/1313, 
the Great Mosque at Varamin (ibid., Plate 406), 
723-6/1323-5, the Mausoleum of Baba Kasim at 
Isfahan (tbid., Plate 417), 741/1340, the Great 
Mosque at Kirman (bid., Plate 541 A), 750/1349, 
and the Masdjid-i Pa-Manar, 794/1391, also at 
Kirman (tb¢d., Plate 451 B). At the end of the 15th 
century we have the remarkable portal at Balkh 
belonging to the Shrine of Aba Nasr Pars (ibid., 
Plates 422 and 424), which projects boldly from 
the facade. In the central part is a high arched bay, 
with the entrance at the back as usual, but the 
flanks are bevelled off at 45°, and are in two storeys, 
each with a pointed arched recess. 

This portal may well be the prototype of some 
of the monumental Indian examples such as the 
famous Buland Darw4za at Fathpir Sikri, 1010/1602, 
and the main entrance of the Great Mosque at 
Delhi, A.D. 1644-58. 

At Constantinople mosque entrances are usually 
in the form of a slight salient, in which is set the 
entrance bay, covered by a very high stalactite hood 
composed of very smail niches, e.g. the Mosque of 
Sultan Bayazid, 906-11/1500-1505, the Mosque of 
Sultan Selim (Plate X X1X a), 929/1522, the Mosque of 
Shahzade, 955/1548, etc. 

In North Africa the entrances of mosques are 
usually emphasised, not by a vaulted salient (as 
at Mahdiyya), but by an elaborat eawning resting on 
brackets and covered by a sloping roof of tiles, e.g. 
at Fez (see H. Terrasse, La Mosquée des Andalous, 
pl. XV-XVII. 


(ii) IN FORTIFICATIONS 


The earliest gateways of Muslim fortified enclo- 
sures were simple “straight-through” entrances 
defended by a miachicoulis and a pair of half-round 
flanking towers, e.g. the single gateway of the 
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Lesser (Plate XXIX6) and the four gateways of the 
Greater Enclosure of Kasr al-Hayr al-Sharki, built 
by the Caliph Hisham in 110/729. 

But as early as the building of Baghdad by al- 
Mansir in 145-7/762-5 a new type appears—the 
bent entrance—which was employed for the four 
gateways of the outer wall. This is clear from the 
description of al-Khatib, who says: “When one 
entered by the Khurasan Gate one first turned to 
the left in an oblong passage (dthiiz dza@dj) with a 
vault of brick, 20 cubits wide and 30 cubits long, 
the entrance of which was tn the width and the extt in 
the length, and passed out into a rahaba ... at the 
far end of which was the second gateway which was 
that of the city”. Only one turn is mentioned, and 
as one then passed into a courtyard at the far end 
of which was the main gateway, it follows that the 
first direction must have been at right angles to 
the direction of exit, so it is obvious that the entrance 
must have been in the flank of the gateway tower. 

It is frequently stated that bent entrances occur 
in Byzantine fortifications in N. Africa. It is not 
going too far to say that not a single example of such 
an entrance is to be found in any work of Justinian’s 
reign, or before it, either in North Africa, Rome, 
Constantinople itself, or anywhere else in the Byzan- 
tine Empire (see my art. in the Proc. Brit. Academy, 
xxxviii, 101-5). The first bent entrance in Byzantine 
architecture is the south gate of the inner Citadel 
at Ancyra built, according to an inscription, by 
Michael III in A.D. 859. 

It is probable that the device was brought by the 
‘Abbasids (who came from the north-east) from the 
Oxus region, where pre-Muslim fortified enclosures 
have recently been discovered by the expedition led 
by Tolstov. The oldest of them, Djanbas Kal‘a, is 
about 50 km. from the river, in a region no longer 
irrigated. It consists of a fortified enclosure of mud 
brick, measuring 200 x 170 m. with walls still 
standing 10 m. high, provided with a bent entrance 
(see Field and Tolstov, in Ars Islamica, vi, 150). 

The Arabic term for a bent entrance is bdshtiva, as 
is perfectly clear from the passage in which Makrizi 
describes the Bab Zuwayla of Cairo: “... he (Badr 
al-DjamAli did not make a bdshtiva, as is the custom 
for the gates of fortresses. This disposition consists 
in arranging a bend (‘at/) in the passageway to 
prevent troops taking it by assault during a siege, 
and to render impossible the entry en masse of 
cavalry” (Khitat, ii, 380, 1. 35, 381, 1. 5). 

Normally, ‘therefore, the bdshtiva was an integral 
Part of the gateway (as in all the examples of a bent 
entrance cited below), but it could happen that 
alterations were made subsequently to an old 
“straight through” gateway to convert it into a 
bent entrance, e.g. the Bab al-Sharki at Damascus. 
This was a triple gateway of the usual Roman type, 
but von Kremer (c. 1850) found that the central and 
southern openings had been walled up and an 
addition (long since removed) built in front of the 
northern one, so as to force people to make a right- 
angled turn to pass through (Topographte von 
Damascus, 1, fig. on p. 10). This helps us to under- 
stand what Makrizi means when he speaks of a 
badshéva at the entrance of the Bab al-Nasr and 
Bab al-Futih, although they disappeared in the 
xvth century. They must have been additions built 
in front of them subsequently, as at Damascus, to 
remedy the weakness of these ‘‘straight through” 
gateways. I say “subsequently” because there is no 
trace on the well preserved masonry of these two 
gates of anything having been torn away. 


On the other hand it follows than when a béshdva 
is mentioned anywhere (e.g. at Subayba near 
Baniyds) and the gateway itself has a right-angled 
turn (‘a#f), there is no need to assume that there was 
ever any structure in front of it. 

But in spite of its obvious advantages the bent 
entrance did not become the general rule henceforth; 
it was not even employed by al-Mansir himself 
when he built Rakka a few years later. The architect 
merely adopted the “‘oblique approach” system (see 
my E.M.A., ii, 38-45). 
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Fig. 1. Ukwaypir: plan and section of west entrance. 


Nevertheless a very formidable type of gateway is 
employed in the famous Ukhaydir (Plate X XIX a) to- 
wards the end of the znd/8th century. The entrance 
arch, which is 3 m. wide, is set back 91 cm. between 
two quarter-round towers. On both sides, close up to 
their inner corners, a deep groove 20 cm. wide runs 
tight up, showing that there must have been a 
portcullis here. Behind this entrance arch, at a 
distance of 1.95 m. is another archway, and between 
the two is a vestibule, 3 m. wide and 1.95 deep, 
covered by a tunnel-vault in which there are three 
slits 17 cm. wide running from wall to wall (Fig. 1). 
Now supposing Ukhaydir were about to be attacked, 
the portcullis would be kept in a hauled-up position 
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until a party of men entered the outer archway to 
try to break down the door behind the inner archway. 
At a signal, given by men looking through the slits 
in the vault, the portcullis would be released and 
missiles, molten lead, or boiling oil dropped on the 
storming party trapped below. It was impossible 
for a storming party to approach the door without 
exposing themselves to be fatally trapped in this 
fashion. 

The finest gateways of the 5th/11th century are the 
three Fatimid gates of Cairo, the Bab al-Nasr, Bab 
al-Futih (Plate XXX) and Bab Zuwayla, built by 





Fig. 2, ALerpo: Entrance of the Citadel. 
(From Herzfeld). 


Badr al-Djam4li in 480-85/1087-92, but they are 
“straight through” and not bent entrances. In each 
case the gateway proper is set back in an arched 
recess between two round-fronted towers, and at the 
back of the arch is a slit whereby missiles could be 
dropped from the platform above. on a storming 
party attacking the door with a battering ram. 

But the wars of the Crusades in the two following 
centuries and the great military experience gained 
by both sides soon resulted in the bent entrance 
coming into general use. It was invariably employed 
by Salah al-Din, e.g. at Kal‘at Djindi in Sinai, about 





578/1182, in the three gateways of the Northern 
Enclosure of the Citadel of Cairo, 572-9/1176-84, 
and likewise the gateways in that part of the Wall of 
Cairo due to him (Plate XX XI). So thoroughly were 
the advantages of the bent entrance appreciated that 
it had even reached the Far West of Islam before the 
end of the 6th/1zth century, e.g. the gateway of the 
Kasba of the Oudadya at Rabat in Morocco. 

For the 7th/13th century three typical examples 
of it may be cited: Kal‘at al-Nadjm on the Euphrates, 
605-12/1208-15; and two at Baghdad, the Talisman 
Gate (blown up by the retreating Turks in 1918) 
and the Bab al-Wustani. 

The supreme example of a bent entrance is al- 
Malik al-Zahir’s gateway in the Citadel of Aleppo 
finished according to Ibn Shaddad in 611/1214. Here 
there are no less than five right-angled turns in the 
passage-way (Plate XXXII and Fig. 2). 

(K. A. C. CRESWELL) 

BAB, a term applied in early Shi‘ism to the 
senior authorised disciple of the Imam. The hagio- 
graphical literature of the Twelver Shi‘a usually 
names the bébs of the Imams. Among the Isma‘iliyya 
(g.v.] bab was a rank in the hierarchy. The term was 
already in use in pre-Fatimid times, though its signif- 
icance is uncertain (cf. W. Ivanow, The Alleged 
Founder of Ismatlism, Bombay 1946, 125 n. 2, citing 
al-Kashshi, Ridjal, 322; idem, Notes sur ’Ummu 
’l-Kitab, in REI, 1932, 455; idem, Studies in carly 
Persian Ismailism', Bombay 1955, 19 ff.). Under the 
Fatimids in Egypt the bab comes immediately after 
the Imam, from whom he receives instruction directly. 
He in turn instructs the fudjdjas, who conduct the 
da‘wa. The term thus appears to denote the head of 
the hierarchy of the da‘wa, and to be the equivalent 
in Isma‘ili terminology of the expression d@% al- 
du‘at, which is used in the general historical literature 
but rarely appears in Isma‘ili texts. Thus, for 
example, al-Mu‘ayyid fi ’l-Din al-Shirazi, who is 
described in Isma‘ili writings as the bab of al- 
Mustansir, is called his da‘%i 'l-du‘at by the historians 
(e.g. Ibn Muyassar, 10) and is actually named as 
such by al-Mustansir in a sidjill of Ramadan 461/ 
July 1069 addressed to the Sulayhid ruler of the 
Yaman (Al-Sidjillat al-Mustansirtyya, ed, ‘Abd al- 
Mun‘im Madjid, Cairo 1954, 200). Some indications 
of the status and functions of the bab in Fatimid 
IsmA“lism will be found in Hamid al-Din al-Kirm4ni, 
Rahat al-SAkl, ed. M. Kamil Husayn and M. Mustafa 
Hilmi, Cairo 1953, index; cf. R. Strothmann, Gnosis- 
Texte der Ismailiten, Gottingen 1943, index, espec. 82, 
102, 175; W. Ivanow, Studies, 20-23). In the post- 
Fatimid da‘wa the office dwindled in importance and 
seems eventually to have disappeared. In the 
description of the da‘wa organisation at Alamit 
given by Nasir al-Din al-Tisi, (Tasawwurdt, ed. 
W. Ivanow, 97, introduction xliii), there is only a 
bab-t badfin, who ranks with the dé‘%, and in later 
Isma%li writings the term seems to drop out 
altogether. 

In the system of the Nusayriyya [q.v.] the bab 
comes after the ism and is identified with Salman 
{g.v.]. The bab is personified in each cycle. (Lists of 
Nusayri babs are given in R. Strothmann, Morgen- 
lindische Geheimsehten in Abendlandischer Forschung, 
Berlin 1953 (Abhandlungen der deutschen Akademie 
der Wissenschaften zu Berlin, Klasse fiir Sprachen, 
Literatur und Kunst, Jahrgang 1952 Nr. 5) 34-5; L. 
Massignon, Nusatriya, in EJ*; for a similar IsmaQli 
list see Dja‘far b. Mansi al-Yaman, K#tab al-Kashf, 
ed. R. Strothmann, 1952, 14). 


Bibliography: in the text. (B. Lewis) 
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b. Kase AL-HAYR AL-SHARQI: entre of Lesser Enclosure. 110/729. 
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b. Section of the same. (Drawn by Maurice Lyon, M.C.). 
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a, UKHAYDIR: eastern gateway. About A.D. 776. 
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BAB, an appellation [see the preceding art.} 
made specially famous by Sayyid ‘Ali 
Muhammad of Shiraz, the founder of the new 
religion of the Babis [g.v.] and, according to the 
Bahiis [9.v.] the precursor of the new prophet Baha? 
Allah [g.v.}. He is also called by his disciples Nukta-+ 
ald (‘the first point’) or Hadrat-i a‘la (‘the supreme 
presence’). 

Sayyid ‘Ali Muhammad was born at Shiraz, of a 
merchant family, on 1 Muharram 1235/20 October 
r8r9. (but according to other sources, exactly a 
year later, 9 October 1820); becoming an orphan at 
an early age, he was placed under the tutelage of 
his maternal uncle Agha Sayyid ‘Ali. At the age of 
about 19 or 20 he was sent to Bishahr, on the Persian 
Gulf, to trade there; here, at the same time, he gave 
himself up to earnest religious meditations, as he 
had done before since his childhood. When on a 
pilgrimage to Karbala’, he made the acquaintance 
of Sayyid Kazim Rashti [q.v.], the head of the 
religious movement of the Shaykhis, who showed a 
high and unusual regard for him. Sayyid Kazim 
died at the end of 1259/December 1843; before his 
death he had sent disciples into all parts of Persia 
in search of the awaited Mahdi, the Sahib al-zaman, 
who, according to his prophecies, would not be long 
before manifesting himself. One of the disciples of 
the sayyid, Mulla Husayn of Bushriya, who had 
arrived at Shiraz and had been strongly affected by 
the fascination of the young ‘Ali Muhammad, was 
the first to recognise him as the ‘gateway’ to Truth, 
the initiator of a new prophetic cycle, since, during 
the night of 5 Djumada I 1260/23 May 1844, he had 
replied in a satisfactory way to all his questions, and 
had written in his presence, with extreme rapidity 
and all the time intoning what he was writing in 
a very melodious voice, a long commentary on the 
stira of Yusuf; this commentary is known to the 
Babis by the name of Kayyim al-Asmda, and con- 
sidered as the first ‘revealed’ work of the Bab. 
The rapidity with which he wrote and the indescrib- 
able charm of his voice seem to have been the 
characteristics which have most impressed Muslim 
as well as Babi writers. In the summer of 1844, the 
Bab, who had been making drastic attacks on 
cortupt Shi mullds and mudjtahids with their own 
weapons, quickly collected a number of disciples, 
among whom were 18 called by him the Hurifat al- 
Hayy (‘The Letters of the Living’). Mulla Husayn 
is also known among the Babis by the title of awwal 
man dmana (‘the first believer’), and by that of 
Bab al-Bab, which the Bab himself later gave him. 
In the autumn, after the ‘Letters of the Living’ had 
been despatched to proclaim his mission in the 
various provinces of Persia, the Bab set out on a 
pilgrimage to Mecca. The journey left a bad impres- 
sion on him. This is reflected in several passages in 
the Baydn, where he speaks of the dirt and promi- 
scuity of the boats and of the low moral character of 
the quarrelsome and violent pilgrims. Either during a 
stay in the port of Muscat, or in the heart of the holy 
city of Mecca, the Bab, according to the sources, 
must have declared more openly his mission as 
mahdi, but to no purpose. In the spring of 1261/1845 
the Bab returned to Shiraz, where his preachings 
and public declarations (for during the journey he 
had written another book, Sahifa-i bayn al-Haramayn 
(‘book [written] between the two Holy Places’) in 
which he lays down the purport of his mission) 
caused some trouble; the Bab’s missionaries who, 
on his order, had dared to add to the adkan [q.v.} the 
phrase ‘and I confess that ‘Ali before Nabil (the 
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Bab) is the mirror of the breath of God’, were 
arrested, brought before the Governor of Shiraz, 
Mirza Husayn Khan Adjiidan-bashi, severely 
punished, and expelled from the city. A represen- 
tative of the reigning sovereign (Muhammad 
Shah), Sayyid Yahya-i Darabi, sent to conduct an 
enquiry, was won over by the charm of the Bab, 
and became converted to the new doctrine. Whilst 
all this was going on, Mirza Niri (the future Baha? 
Allah) and his brother Mirz4 Yahya Nari (the 
future Subhk-i Azal) at Tehran persisted in. the new 
faith, after a meeting with Mulla Husayn. At 
Shiraz an epidemic of cholera broke out, and overyone 
from the Governor down prayed for deliverance. The 
Bab remained at Isfahan, where he was protected 
by the governor, the Georgian Manitihr Khan 
Mu‘tamad al-Dawla. On the death of the latter the 
Bab was called to Tehran by order of the minister 
Hadjdji Mirza Aghasi, but shortly before arriving 
in the city he was arrested and sent as a prisoner 
to the fortress of Mahki in the trackless mountains 
of Adharbaydjan (summer of 1263/1847). In 1264/ 
April 1848, following more serious disorders which 
had broken out in different parts of Iran on account 
of Babi propaganda [see BABfs}, the Bab, whose pow- 
erful religious influence had converted the governor of 
the fortress of Mahka, ‘Ali Khan, was transferred to 
a more rigorous prison, the remote castle of Cihrik. 
Shortly afterwards, in July, he was removed to 
Tabriz to be questioned by a committee of mudjtahids; 
it was decided to condemn him forthwith. The 
powerful minister Mirza Taki Khan, who had suc- 
ceeded Hadjdji Mirza Aghasi after the latter’s 
dismissal by the new sovereign Nasir al-Din Shah 
(1848), considered that the death of its founder 
would break up this dangerous movement which 
was continuing to attract new adherents. In the 
spring of 1266/1850 the news of the execution of the 
seven martyrs of Tehran [see BAsts}, among whom 
was his uncle and well-beloved tutor, reached the 
Bab in the fortress of Cihrik where he had been re- 
imprisoned, and greatly distressed him. He pro- 
phesied that his end was near. He was taken at the 
end of the month of Sha‘ban 1266/July 1850 to 
Tabriz, and was condemned to be shot at the same 
time as two of his disciples, Mulla Muhammad ‘AI! 
of Yazd and Agha Sayyid Husayn. The second, 
during the doleful procession of the three condemned 
men through the streets of Tabriz, under insults and 
blows, made pretence of abjuring the Babi faith, 
and was released; he had previously been charged 
by the Bab to carry out his last wishes and to 
deposit some of his personal belongings and writings 
in a safe place. (He was, however, killed at 
Tehran shortly after having carried out this mission). 
The Bab was secured with the same ropes as his 
disciples to a pillar in the courtyard of the barracks 
at Tabriz, and the Christian regiment of the Rahad- 
uran, commanded by Sim Khan, fired. The first 
shot, according to the descriptions even in Muslim 
sources and others hostile to the reformer, merely 
severed the ropes, leaving the Bab completely free. 
Sam Khan, terrified, refused to re-open fire, and 
consequently another firing-squad was detailed. On 
9 July 1850, about midday, the Bab pa‘d for 
preaching his doctrine with his life. The manyled 
body was thrown into a ditch in the town and after 
manv vicissitudes (disinterred by the Babis, hidden 
for several years at Tehran), it was removed on the 
order of Bahd? Allah [q.v.] to ‘Akka, where it now 
rests in a large mausoleum on the slopes of mount 
Carmel. 
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Works.—The works of the Bab, all manuscript— 
some lost, others of doubtful authenticity (partially 
due to unexpected feuds after his death between 
Baha"ls and Azalis, see BABIs)—are very numerous. 
In more or less chronological order, and men- 
tioning only the best known, they are: 1. The 
Kayytim al-Asmda or commentary on the s#ra of 
Yusuf, referred to above, of more than 9,300 verses 
divided into 111 chapters (one per verse of the 
famous s#ra), which opens with the well-known 
apostrophe to the kings of the earth: ‘O kings! O sons 
of kings! do not take unto yourselves that which 
belongs to God!’; this work is in Arabic, but has 
been translated into Persian in full by the famous 
Babi heroine Kurrat al-‘Ayn Tdhira; 2. Epistles 
(alwak) to various persons, such as Muhammad 
Shah, Sultan ‘Abd al-Madjid, Nadjib Pasha, wali 
of Baghdad. 3. the Sahifa-i bayn al-Haramayn, 
written on his pilgrimage between Mecca and Medina 
(1844-5). 4. The Epistle to the Sharif of Mecca. 
5. The Kitab al-R&k (Book of the Spirit) of 700 
stras, 6. The Khas@%l-+ Sab‘a (the seven Virtues), 
wherein the modification of the adhan is set forth. 
7. Risdla-i Furd‘-+ ‘Adiiyya (treatise on the divisions 
of justice). 8. Commentaries on the séras al-Kawthar 
(cviii) and Wa ’I-‘asr (ciii), and other small treatises 
and epistles all of which date from the beginning 
of his imprisonment at Mahki. 9. Nine commen- 
taries (tafsir) on the entire Kur’n, now lost, written, 
according to the testimony of his copyist Shaykh 
Hasan-i Zunizi, in the castle of Mahki. 10. Various 
epistles to leading Shi‘ theologians and to Muham- 
mad Shah, written in the same fortress. 11. The 
Arabic (shorter) Bayan and the Persian Baydn, the 
sacred books par excellence of the new relevation; 
the former divided into 11 wéhsds (units) of 17 chapters 
(babs) each, the latter into 9 wahids of 19 babs each 
except the last wahid, which has only 10 bédbs. 
12. The Dala*sl-s Sab‘a (the seven Proofs), the most 
important of the polemical works of the Bab. 13. The 
Lawh-+ Hurtifat (Table of the Letters), a semi- 
cabalistic writing addressed to the Believer (dayydan) 
from the castle of Cihrik, etc. Although the Babis 
are also called ahl-1 Bayan (the people of the Bayan), 
one must understand by Baydns in this sense, 
according to the explicit declaration of the Bab 
himself (Persian Baydn, 3rd wahksd, chapter 17), 
everything which issued from his pen. 

The Doctrine of the Bab. The contents of the 
Baydn can perhaps be reduced to four fundamental 
points: (a) the abrogation of sundry laws and 
pronouncements of the Kur?anic skari‘a regarding 
prayer, fasting, marriage, divorce, and inheritance, 
but nevertheless upholding the truth of the pro- 
phetic mission of Muhammad, whose prophetic cycle 
ends with the year 1260/1844; (b) the spiritualistic 
interpretation of the eschatological terms which 
appear in the Kur?4n and other sacred works, such 
as ‘Paradise’, ‘Hell’, ‘Death’, ‘Resurrection’, ‘Return’, 
‘Judgment’, ‘Bridge’ (Ssrdat), ‘Hour’, etc., all of 
which allude not only to the end of the physical 
world but also to that of the prophetic cycle. From 
certain passages it seems that it must be understood 
that the true world being that of the spirit, of which 
the material world is nothing but an exteriorisation, 
God effectively destroys the world at the end of 
each prophetic cycle in order to re-create it by the 
Word of the subsequent prophet; the creative 
worth of the Word is given great importance in the 
Bayan; (c) the establishment of new institutions: 
a new ksbla (towards the abode of the Bab), a new, 
and rather complicated, devolution of inheritance, 
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etc.; (d) a continuous and powerful eschatological 
tension towards man yuzhiruhu adh (‘the One 
whom God will manifest’), the future prophet. It 
could thus be upheld that the expectation of the 
‘Promised One’ is the essence of the Baydn; indeed, 
the most banal precepts are set forth in an eschato- 
logical light. For example, having stated that the 
Babi should possess no more than 19 books, and all 
these on the Baydn and the knowledge of the Bayan, 
it adds: ‘All these commands are for this reason, 
that nothing be put in the presence of Him Whom 
God Shall Manifest, unless it be the Baydn itself’ 
(Arabic Bayan, trans. Nicolas, 223). 

With regard to the precepts concerning travelling, 
it is laid down that journeys shall not take place 
at the time when the ‘Promised One’ towards 
whom alone all must travel, will be made manifest 
(tbid., 166). The care for property, particularly 
recommended by the Bab, is justified eschatological- 
ly, in order that the eyes of ‘Promised One’ shall not 
look upon anything unclean (159). As well as the 
familiar passage (166) ‘All of you get up from your 
seats when you hear the mention of the name of Him 
W .om God Shall Manifest .... And in the ninth 
year you shall attain to perfect Good’, which the 
Bahais interpret as predicting the prophetic vision 
of Baha? Allah [q.v.] in the Tehran prison in the 
year 9, 4.¢., 1269/1852-3, various other passages of 
the Bayan effectively suggest that the Bab believed 
the Future Manifestation possible at a nearer date. 
Particularly interesting is the fine chapter XI of the 
1Vth wahkid of the Arabic Bayan (138-9): ‘Be not 
the instruments of your misfortunes, for not to be 
grieved is one of the greatest commands of the 
Baydn. The fruit of this command shall be that you 
shall not grieve Him Whom God Shall Manifest’. 

The metaphysics of the Bab is similar in certain 
ways to that of the IsmA‘ilis. It sets out, in essence, as 
opposed to the unitary conception of existence as in 
Pantheism and to the dual conception (divine/ 
human) of orthodox Islam, a division of Being into 
three parts: the World of the Essence of God, 
absolutely unattainable and transcendent, the World 
of Nature and of Man, and the World of the Mani- 
festation, that very pure mirror in which alone God 
can see himself. The Bab’s doctrine seems to attach 
very great importance to this invisible world which 
is concealed behind and between visible things: thus, 
all the eschatological terms, such as beatific vision, 
death, eternity, paradise, etc., being solely in 
accordance with the vision of the prophet, there 
remains only very little room in which to interest 
oneself in the life of the other world, which has led 
certain authors, perhaps wrongly (see E. G. Browne 
in the Preface to M. H. Phelps, Abbas Effendi, 
London 1912), to believe that the Bab denies the 
immortality of the individual soul, at least in the 
traditional sense of the word. In the same way, his 
conception of the return of Muhammad, of the 
tmams, etc., in its actual presentation has led some 
writers wrongly to believe that he subscribes to the 
doctiine of reincarnation. On the contrary, the Bab 
in his original conception of the novelty of the 
different ‘worlds’ of the successive prophetic cy¢les, 
besides denying the Islamic and Christian dogmas 
of the resurrection of the body, denies as well the 
reincarnation of the soul in another body; when 
he writes (Arabic Baydn, wdkid I, chapter 2 ff.) 
‘Those (our lieutenants) are, firstly Muhammad, the 
prophet of God, then those who are the witnesses 
(the tmdms) of God for his creatures ...’, he means 
to say that they ‘have been created in another 
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world’, t.e., that God has re-created them ex novo in 
the world of the Baydn after having created them 
in the world of the Kur?4n. It is easy to deduce from 
such a ‘bookish’ conception of the worlds of nature 
and of the spirit that letters, the written word, and 
the corresponding numerical values have enormous 
significance for the Bab. The love of calligraphy 
(according to tradition, his own writing was superb) 
is for him a feature of religion, and more than once, in 
the Baydn, he commands that copies of the Holy 
Book should be conserved in the most elegant writing 
possible. The number rg, for instance, has great 
importance in Babi numerology; having abolished 
the ‘natural’ calendar, the Bab substitutes for it a 
purely spiritual and mental calendar of 19 months 
each of 19 days, each one bearing the name of an 
an attribute of God. The last month (that of ‘Ala?) 
is that of fasting, effective from dawn to sunset. 
This calendar, with some minor modifications, has 
been adopted by the Baha’is also, The Bab took 
pleasure also in writing the most complicated 
haydkil (pl. of haykal, ‘temple’ or ‘shape’), a kind 
of talisman in an obscure skskasta script, which he 
considered to be the most acceptable to God. 

It would be difficult to put into order the very 
varied moral and juridical precepts contained in the 
Bayan. Beside such excellent verses as ‘Each day 
recalls my Name. And if each day my thought 
penetrates into your heart, then are you among 
those who are always in God’s thoughts’ (Arabic 
Bayan, wahid V, chapter 9), one finds prescriptions 
which seem not a little strange, such as the injunction, 
already quoted, not to possess more than 19 books, 
or discursions on the correct way to eat eggs. The 
extreme leniency of the penalties, which are reduced 
to fines and to the prohibition of sexual relations 
with one’s own wife, is characteristic. The greatest 
penalty is incurred by the homicide: the culprit is 
condemned to pay 11,000 mithkdls of gold to the 
heirs of the victim, and to abstain from all sexual 
activity for 19 years. Some penalties are likewise 
inflicted not only on those who strike their fellow- 
creatures, but also on those who lift their voices 
against them. Certain passages seem, however, to deal 
with relations between believers and unbelievers (it 
is only in the Baha’i doctrine that Holy War and the 
confiscation of the goods of unbelievers have been 
definitely abrogated). There exist, moreover, regula- 
tions concerning taxes on benefits, on capital, etc. 
Divorce is allowed, but discouraged. Widowers and 
widows are obliged to remarry, the first after 90 
days, the latter after 95. Ritual purity and seclusion 
of women are abolished. Public worship is abolished, 
except for the rites of the dead. The Bab’s birth- 
place, the places of his imprisonment, etc., are 
recommended as places of pilgrimage. Every roth 
day one should invite 19 persons, giving them ‘if 
only a glass of water’. All alcoholic drinks are 
forbidden, and it is as strictly forbidden to beg as 
it is to give individual alms to beggars. 
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(A. Bausant) 

BAB a.-ABWAB, ‘Gate of the Gates’, in the 
older texts aL-BAs wa’L-ABWAB, ‘the Gate and the 
Gates’, and often simply at-BAs, the Arabic desig- 
nation of a pass and fortress at the E. end of the 
Caucasus, in Persian Darband, later under Turkish 
influence ‘Iron Gate’, mod. Derbent. The ‘Gates’ 
are the mouths of the E. Caucasus valleys (Ibn 
Khurraedadhbih, 123-4; cf. Yakit, i, 439), al-Bab 
itself (‘the Gate’) in the main pass being the most 
important. It was originally fortified against 
invaders from the N. at some date not determined, 
traditionally by Anishirw4n (6th century A.D.), 
who is said to have built a wall seven farsakks in 
length from the mountains to the sea (Kazwini, 
Cosmography, 341). The present remains of forti- 
fication extend from Derbent to the Kara Syrt. 

When the first Muslims reached Darband in 
22/643, a Persian garrison was in possession, but we 
have no description of what the place looked like. 
During the fighting of the next decade between the 
Arabs and the Khazars, at this time the principal 
power N. of the Caucasus, Bab al-Abwab is frequently 
mentioned, and so also in the following century. 
Maslama b. ‘Abd al-Malik in a spectacular retreat 
from Khazaria in 113/731 reached the neighbourhood 
of al-Bab with his troops at their last gasp. In r19/ 
737 Marwan b. Muhammad (later Caliph as Marwan 
II) assaulted the Khazars simultaneously from Bab 
al-Abwab and Darial (Bab al-Lan, [¢.v.]), and for a 
short time was master of the country to the Volga. 
The Khazars gradually ceased to be dangerous. Their 
last great invasion of the lands of Islam via Bab al- 
Abwab took place in 183/799. 

According to the description of Bab al-Abwab 
given by al-Istakhri (circa 340/951) there was a 
harbour for ships from the Caspian inside the town. 
The oblique harbour-entrance between the two 
sea-walls was narrow and further defended by a chain 
or boom. These arrangements, like the wall mentioned 
above, and the city-wall, no doubt mostly went back 
to Sdsanid times, but owed improvements to the 
Arabs, ¢.g., under the celebrated vizier ‘Ali b. al- 
Furat (after 296/908) (Hilal al-Sabi?, K stab al-Wuzara?, 
ed. Amedroz, 217-218). Al-Istakhri adds that Bab 
al-Abw4b was a principal port of the Caspian in his 
time, and larger than Ardabil, the capital of Adhar- 
baydjan. It exported linen garments, of which it had 
practically a monopoly in these parts, also saffron, 
and slaves from the infidel lands lying to the N. 
Writing about the same time, al-Mas‘idi mentions 
as imported to Bab al-Abw4b the black fox-skins of 
Burtds (on the Volga) which were the best in the 
world (Tanbik, 63). For al-Mas‘idi Bab al-Abwab, in 
spite of earlier attempts to plant Arab colonies there 
(cf. Bal‘amf, ed. Dorn, 538) and in spite of its name, 
was evidently no Arab town. 

Recent investigations have brought to light the 
existence of a dynasty in Bab al-Abwab, the 
Hashimids, having connexions with the neigh- 
bouring Shirwan Shahs, as early as the 4th/roth 
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century (Hudiéd al-‘Alam, 411). The principal 
source of information about them is an anonymous 
1rth century Tartkk al-Bab, which is quoted by 
Ahmad b. Lutf Allah Munadjdjim (Miineccim) Bashi 
(x7th century) in his Djdms* al-Duwal. This source 
also adds considerably to our knowledge of the 
movements of the Rts, e¢.g., it mentions that in 
423/1032 the ghazis of al-Bab caught and destroyed 
a party of Russian raiders in a defile of the Caucasus 
(Minorsky, Studies in Caucasian History, 77). 

The period of Turkish predominance at al-Bab, in 
common with the neighbouring provinces, begins in 
the time of the Saldjiks (cf. A. Zeki Velidi Togan, 
Umumt Tiirk tarihine giris, i, 190, 411). Under the 
Mongols al-Bab figured in the march of Subutai 
northwards through the Caucasus (1222). Timir 
and Djaba (Jebe) campaigned more than once in 
the neighbourhood. The general effect of the Mongol 
period was to confirm the Turkification of the N.-W. 
provinces of what had formerly been the Caliphate. 

The most detailed account of Bab al-Abwdb-. 
comes from al-Kazwini (674/1275), who describes the 
place as a thriving Muslim town, built of stone, its 
wall washed by the waters of the Caspian. In length 
it was about 2/3 of a farsakh and in breadth a bow- 
shot. There were towers on the city-wall, at each of 
which was a mosque, to serve the neighbourhood 
and those occupied with the religious sciences. 
Guards were constantly maintained upon the wall, 
and a beacon-fire on an adjoining peak was kept in 
readiness against the danger of invasion from the 
N. Al-Kazwini mentions what he calls talismans set 
up to keep back the Turks, probably remains of 
sculpture from the pre-Muslim period. He speaks of 
a cistern outside the city with steps descending to 
the water. Outside the city also was a mosque, said 
to contain the sword of Maslama b. ‘Abd al-Malik. 

Already when al-Kazwini wrote al-Bab had 
ceased to be the frontier of an empire. Its history 
henceforward resembles that of other semi-indepen- 
dent Caucasian principalities, sometimes enjoying 
independence, at other times annexed to a more 
powerful neighbour. Having previously belonged to 
Persia, it became Russian in 1806. Since last century 
its population has shown a slight increase, but 
evidently it is of much less relative importance than 
formerly. 
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(D. M. Duntop) 

BAB-I ‘ALI (modern orthography Babi ali), less 
frequently Bab-+ dsafi, the (Ottoman) Sublime Porte, 
former ministerial department of the Grand Vizier, 
originally called Pasha (or Vezir) Kapusu. 

The custom of calling the palace, court or 
government of a ruler “porte” or “doorstep” was 
very prevalent in ancient times (Iran of the Sdsanids, 
Egypt of the Pharaohs, Israel, Arabs, Japan). The 
term returned to Isfahan in the more Turkish form 
of ‘Ali Kapu (Chardin). 

The ‘Porte’, which at the same time was the 
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personal dwelling of the Grand Vizier and at the 
outset tended to be rather mobile, gradually lost the 
character of a semi-private residence and became 
finally established, under what was henceforth to be 
its official name, from 1718, when the Grand Vizier 
Newshehirli Ibrahim Pasha returned with his 
father-in law, Sultan Ahmad III, from Adrianople 
to Istanbul, after the peace of Passarovitz (Sidjsll-1 
“Othmani, iv, 755). Prior to this date the term Bdb-i 
‘alt denoted rather the palace of the Sultan or the 
Imperial diwdn. The same confusion arises in 
Byzantine and European usage with the terms 
Porta, Porte, Pforte, dyn, OUpat, which moreover 
corresponded to the Turkish Kapu (Léwenklau alias 
Leunclavius and Dukas, in the gth/15th and roth/ 
16th centuries, etc.). 

“Up till the end of the Empire, the Sublime Porte 
also housed the Ministry of the Interior (Dakhilyye 
Nezareti), the former offices of the Ketkhiidad (Kahya, 
Kehaya, Kihaya) Bey, the Ministry of Foreign Affairs 
(Kharidjiyye Nezdreti), the former department of the 
Reis til-kittab (Rets-kitap), literally ‘Chief of the 
Secretaries’, the Council of State (Shirdyi Devwlet), 
without counting two more modern commissions 
which were suppressed by the Young Turks. 

Five days after the abolition of the Sultanate 
(t November 1922), the premises, prior to becoming 
the seat of the wildyet of Istanbul, served as the 
offices of the Delegation of the Government of 
Ankara (Refet Pasha, soon replaced by Rauf Bey 
and Adnan Bey Adivar, all three of whom later 
belonged to the opposition). 

The road formerly called Bab-i ‘ali djaddesi, which 
climbs northwards from the station of Sirkedji and 
circles round the enclosure (which also contains a 
mosque), has been renamed Ankara djaddesi (cad- 
desi), It is lined with bookshops and runs into the 
Souk Ceshme road, passing between this enclosure 
and that of the Top Kapi Saray. It is in this 
latter road that the main entrance is to be found, 
opposite the gate of the Saray, which is called the 
Souk Ceshme gate; at a short distance from this is 
to be found a huge belvedere, called Alay késhki, 
incorporated in the same wall, which was built by 
Mahmid II in 1235/18r9-20, so that he could be 
present at official ‘‘processions’. 

Bibliography: Ad. Joanne and Em. Isambert, 
Itinéraire, Paris 1861, 365; A. Ubicini, La Turquie 
actuelle, Paris 1855, chap. VI; ‘Abd al-Rahm4an 
Sheref, in TOEM, 1911, 446-50; Mehmet Zeki 
Pakalin, Osm. tarith deyimleri..., 1946-1956; 
Istanbul Anstklopedist by Resad Ekrem Kogcu; IA 
(article by Tayyib Gékbilgin) ; Indnu Ansiklopedisi. 

(J. Deny) 

BAB-I HUMAYDN, the “Imperial Gate”, the 
principal entrance in the outer wall of the Sultan’s 
New Serail or Top-kapu Sardyt [g.v.] at Istanbul. 
Situated behind the Aya Sofya mosque, the massive 
rectangular building gives access to the first court 
of the Serail through a high, double-arched portal. 
On either side of the passage between the outer and 
the inner door are the rooms of the Kapudjis who 
guarded the gate. In or near the deep niches in the 
fagade the heads of political delinquents used to be 
exposed. Over the doorway is a beautiful Kur’4n 
inscription and, below it, an Arabic inscription 
referring to the erection of the Serail wall by Sultan 
Mehemmed II in Ramadan 883/Nov.-Dec. 1478. The 
tughras of Mahmid II and ‘Abd al-‘Aziz on the gate 
commemorate some of its later restorations. Origi- 
nally the gateway was surmounted by an upper 
storey (destroyed in the last century). At one time 
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the effects of those who died without known heirs 
were deposited here; at others it served as archives 
of the Treasury or for other purposes. 

Many European writers, especially in the roth 
century, ignoring Hammer (Staatsverfassung, ii, 95) 
and D’Ohsson (Tableau, vii, 158), asserted that 
Babi Humdytin meant ‘Sublime Porte” (the 
Western name for the Ottoman Government), while 
in fact the latter denoted the Grand Vizier’s residence 
(see BAB-1 SALI]. There is even no reason to assume 
that the term ‘Porte’, which until the 18th century 


gate, as some travellers (e.g., Tournefort, Voyage du 


Levant, Paris 1717, i, 496) believed (cf. DERGAR, 
KAPU). 
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BAB at-LAN (BAs ALLAN), ‘Gate of the Alans’, 
Persian Dar-i Alan, mod. Darial (Dariel), a pass ‘in 
the middle Caucasus, E. of Mt. Kazbek and S. of 
Vladikavkas. It is described as a magnificent gorge 
through which the Terek rushes between granite 
cliffs rising to heights of from 4,000 to 5,000 ft., and 
was apparently known to the ancients as the "Cau- 
casian Gates (cf. Pauly-Wissowa, XXXII, i, col. 325). 
It lay in the territory of the Alans, in the early days 
of Islam and later a national group of hardy moun- 
tainers, distinct from and usually independent of 
their neighbours N. and S. cf the Caucasus. Their 
present-day representatives, the Ossetes, live athwart 
the pass. 

Bab al-Lan was scarcely reached by the first wave 
of Muslim conquest. It is mentioned in 105/724, when 
al-Djarrah b. ‘Abd Allah al-Hakami invaded 
Khazaria by this route. Next year al-Djarrah is said 
to have received the djtzya and kharddj from the 
Alans (Dhahabi, Ta?rikh al-Islam, ed. Cairo, iv. 
88), but Maslama b. ‘Abd al-Malik in 109/727 
had to occupy Darial (Ya‘kiabi, ii, 395). It was 
perhaps at this time that Maslama placed an Arab 
garrison, mentioned by al-Mas‘idi (Muridj, ii, 44), 
in the fortress which defended the pass. This fortress 
was, built on a massive rock overlooking a bridge 
across the ravine and was, says al-Mas‘idi, one of 
the most famous in the world. Yet in 112/730 the 
Khazars marched through the pass, defeated al- 
Djatrah in a pitched battle and captured Ardabil, 
before retiring with their booty (Tabari, ii, 1530- 
1531). In the operation of Marwan b. Muhammad 
against Khazaria in 119/737, he himself advanced 
through the Darial pass to a rendez-vous with Abi 
Yazid al-Sulami advancing from Bab al-Abwab. 
This was the beginning of a highly successful cam- 
paign north of the Caucasus, but Marwan did not 
attempt any permanent occupation. The Arabs made 
sporadic attempts to hold Darial, ¢.g., again under 
Yazid b. Usayd al-Sulami circa 141/758 (Baladhuri, 
209-210). But no great fortress-city developed here 
as at Bab al-Abwab [g.v.]. Al-Mas‘idi states that in 
his time (4th/roth century) there was still in the pass 
an Arab garrison, provisioned from Tiflis, at five 
days’ distance through infidel country (ibid.). The ; 


signified the Sultan’s Court, originated from this 
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Darial pass is mentioned repeatedly in the Mongol 
period, and later retained its importance. 

Bibliography: Mas‘adi, Murtidj, ii, 43-45; 
Hudiid al-‘Alam, 446; D. M. Dunlop, History of 
the Jewish Khazars, Princeton 1954, index. 

(D. M. Dun Lop) 

BAB aLt-MANDAB, the straits between the Red 
Sea and the Gulf of Aden. They are divided by the 
volcanic island of Mavyiin [q.v.], called Perim by 
Westerners, into Large Strait, c. 14 km. wide, and 
Small Strait, c. 2.5 km. wide, the former being 
generally used by large vessels. Water runs out of 
the Red Sea during the south-west monsoon from 
June to September and into it during the north-east 
monsoon from November to April, causing currents 
which make the passage dangerous for sailing craft. 
The hill of al-Manhali (270 m.) on the Arabian shore 
rises east of Small Strait, and just north of this 
Strait is the site of al-Shaykh Sa‘id {¢.v.], from which, 
as from Mayyan, entrance into the Red Sea can be 
controlled. 

Arab tradition holds that Asia and Africa were 
joined together until Dhu ’l-Karnayn split them 
asunder here and created the Red Sea. Yakit 
associates the origin of the name al-Mandab (“place 
of lamentation for the dead’’) with a crossing of the 
Abyssinians over the sea to the Yaman, and al- 
Hamdani applies it to a not clearly identified portion 
of the southern Yaman coast, which lay within the 
territory of Bani Madjid and Farasin. Amber 
(called hashish al-bahr) used to be collected in al- 
Mandab. 

Two Sabaean inscriptions of the early 6th 
Christian century (Ry 507 and 508) mention ssit 
(or ssit) mdbn (= silsilat al-Mandab) in connexion 
with the conflict between Yiasuf As’ar Dhi Nuwis 
and the Abyssinians; this may have been a chain 
stretched across the very narrow and shallow mouth 
of the inlet at al-Shaykh Sa‘id, if al-Mandab lay as 
far south as that, as its appearance in the name of the 
straits would suggest. Such a barrier may well have 
been the source of the implausible tradition of a 
chain across the straits themselves. 

The variant Bab al-Mandam, probably to be 
explained by no more than the not unusual sub- 
stitution of m for 6b, is especially current among 
seafaring Arabs, who often refer to the straits 
simply as al-Bab. 

Bibliography: In addition to al-Hamdani 
and Yakit, G. Ferrand, Instructions nautiques, 
Paris 1921-5; ‘Is& al-Kutami, Dalil al-Muhtar fi 
“Ilm al-Bihar*, Cairo 1950; Ibn al-Mudjawir in 
O. Lofgren, Arabische Texte, Uppsala 1936; idem, 
ed. Lofgren, Leiden 1951; al-Mukaddasi, Aksan al- 
Takdasim®, ed. M. de Goeje, Leiden 1906, 12, 91. 
W. Caskel, Entdeckungen in Arabten, Cologne 1954; 
G. Ryckmans in Le Muséon, txvi (1953); J 
Ryckmans in Le Muséon, Lxvi (1953); idem, La 
bersécution ‘des chrétiens himyarites au sixiéme 
stécle, Istanbul 1956; U.S. Hydrographic Office, 
Sailing Directions for the Red Sea and Gulf of Aden’, 
Washingéon 1943. (G. Rentz) 
BAB-I MASHIKHAT, (also SHAyKH AL-ISLAM 

Kapisi, BAs-1 Fetwd and FETWAKHANE), a name 
which became common in the Ottoman Empire 
during the 19th century for the office or department 
of the Shaykh al-Islam [q.v.], the Chief Mufti of 
Istanbul. Until 1241/1826 the Chief Muftis had 
functioned and issued their rulings from their own 
residences or, if these were too distant, from rented 
quarters. In that year, after the destruction of the 
Janissaries, Sultan Mahmid II gave the former 
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residence of the Agha of the Janissaries, near the 
SiileymAniyye Mosque, to the Chief Mufti, who thus 
acquired a permanent establishment. This step, 
taken simultaneously with the creatian, of an In- 
specterate of wakj to centralise the supervision and 
control of wakf revenues, prepared the way for the 
bureaucratisation of the ‘ulama?. Deprived of both 
their financial and their administrative autonomy, 
the ‘ulamd? were gravely weakened as against the 
sovereign power, and were unable to resist effectively 
successive diminutions of their competence, author- 
ity, and status. In the course of the roth century, 
they lost control of education and justice to the new 
Councils and Ministries created for these matters, 
and even the drafting of fetwdas was entrusted to a 
committee of legal specialists in the Chief Mufti’s 
office. The Chief Mufti himself became a government 
office-holder, a minister or head of department and 
a member of the cabinet. Eventually a point was 
reached when his term of office ended automatically 
with the fall of the cabinet. Unlike the other 
ministers, he was appointed by the Sultan and not 
by the Grand Vizier, with whom he was theoretically 
equal (cf. Art. 27 of the 1876 constitution). The 
office however declined steadily in influence and 
importance, especially after the Revolution of 1908. 
Finally, on 3rd March 1924, the day the Caliphate 
was ended, the office of Shaykh al-Islam, which had 
lapsed with the Sultanate in 1922, was replaced by 
a department of religious affairs attached to the 
office of the Prime Minister in Ankara. The head 
of this department (Diyanet Islert Re?ist) is the chief 
religious functionary of the Turkish Republic, with 
responsibility for mosques and mosque personnel, 
but not for wak/, law, or education. 
Bibliography: ‘Ilmiyye Salnadmest, Istanbul 
1334; Mehmed Es‘ad, Uss-+ Zafer, Istanbul 1243, 
190-2 (cf. Caussin de Perceval, Précis historique 
de la Destruction du Corps des Janissaires, Paris 
1833, 293); ‘Abd al-Rahman Sheref, Tartkh 
Musahabalari, Istanbul 1339, 299-313; G. Jaschke, 
Der Islam in der neuen Tiirkei, in WI, ns. i, 
1951, 88 ff. (B. Lewrs) 
BAB-I SER‘ASKERI or Ser‘asker xkapisi, the 
name of the War Department in the Ottoman 
Empire during the rgth century. After the destruction 
of the Janissaries in 1241/1826, the Agha of the 
Janissaries was replaced by a new commanding 
officer, the Ser‘asker [q.v.]. The title was an old one, 
given to army commanders in former times. As 
applied by Mahmid II, it came to connote an 
officer who combined the functions of commander- 
in-chief and minister of war, with special respon- 
sibility for the new style army. In addition, he 
inherited from the Agha of the Janissaries the 
responsibility for public security, police, fire- 
fighting, etc. in the capital. In a period of growing 
centralisation and enforced change, the police 
function came to be of increasing importance and 
the maintenance and extension of the police system 
one of the chief duties of the Ser‘asker. In 1262/1845 
the police were taken from the jurisdiction of the 
Ser‘asker and placed under a separate department 
called Zabtiyye (see pastiyya) Mushiriyyeti. 
Mahmid II at first lodged the Ser‘askerate in the 
old Saray, from which a few remaining parts of the 
Imperial Household were transferred to the new 
Saray. Later, in 1282/1865, new buildings were 
provided for the Ser‘asker and his staff. For a short 
time in 1297/1879-90, and then permanently in 
1324/1908, the old name of Ser‘askerate was replaced 
by Ministry of War (Harbiyye). These duildings 
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remained the seat of the Ministry until the time of 
the transfer of the capital to Ankara, when they 
were handed over to the University of Istanbul. 

Bibliography: Mehmed Es‘ad, Uss-t Zafer, 
Istanbul 1243, 192 ff. (cf. Caussin de Perceval 
Précis historique de la Destruction du Corps des 
Jantssaires, Paris 1833, 294-5); ‘Abd al-Rahmaan 
Sheref, Ta’rikh Dewlet-+ ‘Othmaniyye, Istanbul 
1309, ii, 475 ff.; Mehmet Zeki Pakalin, Osmanli 
Tarth Deyimlert ve Terimlert Sdsligi, Istanbul 
1946 ff., s.v. Serasker. (B. Lewis) 
BABA, (Turkish and also Persian) ‘father’; in 

East Turkish it also denotes ‘‘grandfather”’ (Vambéry, 
Cagat. Sprachstudien, 240; Siileyman Efendi, Lughat-i 
djaghatay, 66). Baba, put after the name, is used in 
various ways as an honorific for older men, and in 
Turkey it is used as a form of address even today. 
As part of a name, it is best known from the story of 
“Ali Baba and the 40 thieves’”’ in The Thousand and 
One Nights. As a cognomen, it was used particularly 
in Dervish circles (e.g. Geyikli Baba, who is said 
to have accompanied Orkhan Beg in the siege of 
Brusa), and there particularly with the Bektashi. 
Akhi Baba [.v.}, in corrupt form also Ahi Baba 
and similar forms) was the title of Akhi Ewran’s 
(q.v.} successor in his Tekke in Kirsehir (Anatolia) 
and master of the leather guilds (tanners, saddlers, 
and shoemakers), in which he held the privilege of 
inducting apprentices into the guild. There was a 
movement of dervishes who called themselves Baba’is 
{g.v.] under the Rim Saldjak Sultan Kaykhusraw II. 
The epithet Baba also occurs with non-religious civil 
servants in the ancient Ottoman Empire, e.g. Agha 
Babas!t (Barbier de Meynard, Supplément, i, 257), 
the leader of the 40 guardians (kapidji) of the 
imperial harem, who were white eunuchs. In Iran 
the epithet Baba precedes the name, again frequently 
in the case of dervishes (e.g. the dialect poet Baba 
Jahir ‘Uryan [see BABA-TAHIR]). Occasionally, Baba 
appears in its own right, e.g. a member of the Khan 
family Girdy on the Crimea, Baba Giray, son of 
Muhammad Giray, who, after the death of his father, 
succeeded him as Kalgha, but was murdered six 
months later (929/1522); as also the (zbek prince 
Baba Beg [q.v.]. 

As part of a place name, Baba indicates that the 
place had dervish associations. Thus, for example, 
Baba Daghli (see BABADAGHYI}, in the Dobrudja, where 
the tomb of the famous saint Sar! Saltik Baba is; 
there is another Baba Dagh! near Denizli in Anatolia, 
and foothills called Baba Burnu (formerly Assos) 
in western Anatolia, a part of mount Ida in Troas, 
at the foot of which lies the harbour Baba Limant. 
In eastern Thrace there is a small town called 
Babaeski [g.v.]. 

Bibliography: Barbier de Maynard, Supplé- 
ment aux dictionnaires turcs, s.v.; ‘Ali Djew4d, 
Dioghrafiyda lughati, 143; Sdlndme of Edirne (1325), 
906, 980; Texier, Aste Mineure, 20; IA, ii, 165 f. 
{by M. Fuad Képriilii). (F. TAESCHNER) 
BABA AFDAL at-Din Mumammap B. Husayn 

KAsHAnt (or KAgni), generally called Baba Afgal, 
a Persian thinker and the author of poems in 
quatrains, bern in Marak near Kashan, where he is 
also buried. His dates are still rather uncertain. 
According to Sa‘id Nafist he was born around 582/ 
1186-7, or 592/1195-6, and died after 654/1256 or 
664/1265-6; the date given as the date of his death 
by Brockelmann, II, 280, vis. Radjab 666/March-April 
1268, is near to this. According to M. Minovi, Baba 
Afdal died considerably earlier, at the beginning 
of the 7th/13th century; the date of death given by 
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E. G. Browne and others, 707/1307-8, is certainly 
incorrect. There is scant information on his life, and 
that of little importance. Fhus, for example, the 
Telationship between Baba Afdal and Nasir al-Din 
Tusi [¢.v.], which has been accepted by some, proves 
on closer examination to have been impossible. 
Admittedly Nasir al-Din Tiisi had a teacher named 
Kamal al-Din Muhammad Hasib, who had been a 
pupil of Baba Afdal. Of the two quatrains in praise 
of “Afdal” ascribed to Nasir al-Din Tisi, one is not 
definitely his whiist the other is in self-praise. The 
assertion that Nasir al-Din had protected Kashan 
from Hilagi to please Baba Afdal is a fiction. It is 
hardly possible that there was ever a meeting 
between Baba Afdal and Sa‘di. Baba Afdal’s thought 
was influenced by the Batiniyya and Avicenna, 
whom he resembles also in his attempts tc substitute 
Persian technical terms for Arabic ones. His writings 
comprise 16 treatises, a posthumous book of quest- 
ions and answers, some 40 short essays, 6 letters, a 
collection of quatrains, some ghazals and hkif‘as. 
These figures, especially where the short essays and 
letters are concerned, must not be regarded as final, 
because—though most of his treatises had already 
been printed individually before—scientific and 
systematic research into his works has only recently 
commenced. He wrote chiefly in Persian, though 
occasionally also in Arabic (cf. primarily the 
Madarigj al-Kamal, which he later translated into 
Persia by request). His prose works are concerned 
with philosophy, theosophy, ethics, and logic; they 
are partly original, partly editions or translations, 
and are distinguished by their simple, clear and 
readily intelligible style, which follows that of the 
ancients closely. M. Bahar regards his translation of 
the Kitab al-Nafs of Aristotle as exemplary. Baba 
Afdal’s logic al-Minhadj al-Mubin is based on al- 
‘Ilm wa 'l-Nutk of Aristotle though it is not identical 
with its model, but has independent developments 
of its own. Baba Afdal’s Cahar ‘Unwan gives a 
selection from Ghazzall’s Kimtyd-+ Sa‘ddat, which 
consists partly of selected pieces from the Persian 
text of Ghazzali, partly of translations of the Arabic 
parts of the book, which Ghazzali had not included 
in the Persian version. Baba Afdal’s quatrains are 
extremely attractive, and their occasionally shrill 
note has already been remarked on by E. H. Whin- 
field. It is no wonder that several of them have 
achieved currency as works attributed to ‘Umar 
Khayyam. 

Bibltography: Muhammad Taki D&4nish- 
puzhth lists all of Baba Afdal’s prose works so 
far identified, their manuscripts, all printed and 
lithographed editions, translations, etc. in his essay 
Niwishtahad-+ Baba Afdal, in Mthr 1331 AH solar, 
viii, 433-6, 499-502. For special mention here: 
Musannafat 1: Maddridj al-Kamdl (see above), 
Rak-andjdm-ndma, Sds «  Pirdya-i Shahan-+ 
Pur-maya, Risdla-i Tuffaha, ‘Ard-ndma, Didwidan- 
sddma, Yanda al-Hayat (translated by Baba 
Afdal), ed. Mudjtaba Minovi and Yahya Mahdawi, 
Tehran 1331 AH solar (Publications of the Uni- 
versity, no. 138, vol. II, including a biography and 
assessment, indices and vocabulary in preparation). 
The Book of the Apple [Kttab al-Tuffaka, Sib-ndma}, 
ascribed to Aristotle, edited in Persian and English 
by D. S. Margoliouth, in JRAS 1892, 187-252 
(no attempt being made to identify the Persian 
translator of this dialogue); Tardjama-+ Rawdn- 
shindst yd Risdla-i Nafs-i Arista, ed. M. Bahar 
Malik al-Shu‘ard, Tehran 1316 AH solar (Baba 
Afdal’s Persian translation is based on the Arabic 


rescension by either Abi Zayd Hunayn b. Ishak 

“Ib4di [who died in 264/877-8] or by his son 

Ishak [who died in 298/g10-1}); Rubda‘iyyat-é 

Baba Afdal-i Kashani (483 items); Tehran 1311 

AH solar, with critical biography and survey of 

the whole work by Sa‘id Nafisi (also with a French 

title on the cover). There is a selection of 
quatrains with a sensitive prose translation in 

Hoséjne-Asad, La Roseraie du Savoir, Choix de 

Quatrains mystiques, Leiden 1906. Concerning 

Baba Afdal: H. Ethé, Newpersische Literatur, Gr. 

I. Ph., ii, 277; Browne, ii, 110; Brockelmann, S II, 

280; J. E. Bertel’s, Autcenna i persidskava litera- 

tura, in Izvestija AN SSSR. Otdel. obshestv. nauk. 

1938, numbers 1-2, 84-6; Déjiny perské a tddtické 

literatury, edited by J. Rypka, Prague 1956, 178, 

150, 179; Muh. Taki Bahdr Makhk al Shu‘ard, 

Sabk-shindsi, iii (1319 AH solar), 163-6; Madjma‘ 

al-Fusaha, i, 98 etc. (J. RvpKa) 

BABA BEG, an Ozbek chief of the family of the 
Keneges, who was till 1870 prince of Shahrisabz. 
This town having been conquered by the Russians, 
he fled with a small body of those faithful to him. 
Finally he was seized in Ferghan4 and obliged to 
reside at Tashkent. In 1875 he entered Russian 
military service and took part in the campaign 
against Khokand. He died about 1898 at Tashkent. 

(W. BarTHOLD-[B. SpuLER]) 

BABA DAGHi [see Bapapacut}. 

BABA ESKISI [see BaBagskt]. 

BABA FIGHANI [see rigHAnt}. 

BABA ISHAK [see BABA?). 

BABA-TAHIR, a mystic and poet who 
wrote in a Persian dialect. According to Rida 
Kuli Khan (19th century), who does not give his 
source, Baba-Tahir lived in the period of Daylami 
tule and died in 401/1010. Among his quatrains 
there is an enigmatical one: “I am that sea (bakr) 
which entered into a vase; that point which entered 
into the letter. In each alf (‘‘thousand”, .#.e, of 
years?) arises an alif-kadd (a man upright in 
stature like the letter als/). I am the ali/-kadd who 
has come in this aif’. Mahdi Khan in the JASB 
has given an extremely curious interpretation of 
this quatrain: the letters alf-kd have the value 
215, the same as the letters of the word daryd 
(Persian equivalent of the Arabic bakr ‘‘sea’”’) and 
those of the name of the poet Tahir. If we add 
alf-kd (215) to alf (111) we get 326 (the same value 
by the way as the Persian word hasdr, “thousand”, 
if we spell it hd, sd, ali/, rd). In this way the phrase 
“an alsj-kadd came into the alif’ would give the 
date (326) of the birth of Baba-Tahir who may 
well have lived till gor. 

In spite of the ingenuity of this explanation, it is 
nevertheless true that the only historical evidence 
that we possess about Bab4-TJahir is that of the 
Rabat al-Sudir (c. 601/1204, GMS, 98-99), the 
author of which “had heard” that when the Saldjik 
Sultan Tughril entered Hamadan (in 447/105$), Baba- 
Fahir addressed an admonition to him (“O Turk, 
how are you going to act towards the Muslims ?”) 
which much impressed the conqueror. The anecdote 
suggests for the death of Bab4-Jahir a date later 
than 447/1055 but is in no way contradictory to the 
statement that Bab4-T4hir flourished under the 
Daylamis, #.e. under the Biyids and their relatives, 
the Kakoyids, whose rule in Hamadan lasted till 
the expedition of Ibrahim Yinal in 435/1043-4. Baba- 
Fahir may well have been the contemporary of 
Avicenna (Ibn Sind) who died at Hamadan in 428/ 
1037, but the legends which make him a witness of 
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the execution of the mystic ‘Ayn al-Kudat of Hama- 
dan in 533 and the contemporary of Nasir al-Din 
Tiasi (d. 672) are pure inventions. 

The sources sometimes call Baba-Tahir Hamadani 
(cf. the Arabic MS.‘ 1903 of the Bibl. Nat. Paris, 
the Sarandjam, etc.), sometimes Luri (Liri). This 
latter form—in place of Lur [g.v.]—is somewhat 
puzzling: does it mean some other connexion than 
that of origin between Baba-Tahir and Luristan? 
It is certainly well to remember that in the 5th/ 
11th century there were very close links between 
Hamadan and Luristan and the poet may have 
spent his life between the two places. In Khurram- 
Abad there is a-quarter bearing the name of 
Baba-Tahir (cf. Edmonds, Geogr. Journ., June 
1922, 443). The association of Baba-Tahir with 
Luristan in the beliefs of the Ahl-i Hakk [see below] 
is also significant. In the quatrains of Baba-Jahir 
(cf. nos. 102, 200, 274 of the Diwan), Mount Alwand 
[g.v.] overshadowing Hamad§n is frequently mention- 
ed. The tomb of Baba-Tahir lies on a little hill to the 
north-west of the town in the Bun-i bazar quarter; 
beside the tomb of Baba-Jahir are those of his 
faithful Fatima [see below] and Mirza ‘Ali Naki 
Kawthari (19th century); the building is a humble 
one and of no interest. The tomb is mentioned in 
Hamd Allah Mustawfi, Nuzha (740/1340), 75; cf. 
the photograph in Minorsky, Matériaux, Moscow 
1g11, xi, and Williams Jackson, A visit to the Tomb 
of Baba Tahir at Hamadan, in A Volume presented 
to E. G. Browne, Cambridge 1922, 257-260. 

The stories one hears in Mazandaran about Baba- 
Fahir’s connexion with that province have no 
foundation and may have been brought by immi- 
grants from Luristan (the Lak). Besides, all the 
nomads of Persia like to claim Bab4-Jahir as a 
compatriot. 

The language of Baba-TJahir. Since all the 
facts and traditions connect the poet with Hamadan 
and Luristan, it is reasonable to expect to find 
in his dialect traces of a dialect of this region of 
Persia. But as this dialect was very close to Per- 
sian and as so many different mouths have been 
trying to render more comprehensible the verses 
transmitted orally, there is little hope of re-estab- 
lishing the text in its dialectic purity. It is not 
an improbable suggestion that Baba-Jahir simply 
wanted to imitate the dialects of his adepts. In 
our own day a Kurd Christian claims to have 
made verses in the Girani dialect, quite distinct 
from his own, in order to “transmit the message” 
to the Ahl-i Hakk (Dr. Sa‘id Khan, in MW, Jan. 
1927, 40). 

The country between Hamada and Khurram- 
Abad still has many dialects, but that of Baha-Tahir 
is not connected with any definite one and seems 
to borrow from all. The closeness of the present 
-text of Baba-Tahir to literary Persian is undeniable; 
on the other hand changes like ném > nim “name”, 
dastam > dastum (‘‘my hand”), raftam > raftum (“1 
have gone’), dar > dir (cf. Huart, xiv = Diwan, 
no. 82) are typical of the Lur dialects; the stems 
vadj ‘“‘to speak”, kar “to do’ are common to the 
Kurdish and central dialects; the forms mi-kar-@ 
“he does” and dy-# “he comes” recall particularly 
the Giradni spoken much farther to the west. For 
certain peculiarities (ddram > *dérom) we only find 
analogies at Kazrin (near Shiraz). 

Hadank’s detailed analysis has plainly proved 
this mixture of dialects (Dialektgemisch) in the 
quatrains, at least as we know them now. The 
term ‘Muhammadan Pahlavi” proposed by Huart 


(1885) for the language of Baha-Jahir has not 
been accepted by scholars. 

The metre of the quatrains of Baba-Tahir and of 
his ghazals is almost exclusively hazadj musaddas 
mahdhif 0-~-— | Umm | uw—— which has made 
the new editor call the quatrains du-bayti (distichs) 
instead of ruba‘t, the last term being too closely 
associated with the metre hazadj makjuif maksiér 
-—-vy | --9u The authenticity 
of some regular rubd‘é attributed to Baba-Tahir seems 
doubtful. The metre of Bab4-Tahir is also found in 
popular songs (Mirz4 Dja‘far [Korsch], Gramm. Pers. 
Yazika, Moscow Igo1, 308). 

Baba-Tahir—poet. Down to 1927, all that 
was known of his poems was a rather small number 
found for the most part in anthologies of the 
18th and roth centuries. Huart’s researches 
produced in 1885, 59 quatrains, and in 1908, 
found 3 new quatrains (they are moreover very 
doubtful). Leszczynski (who used the Berlin manus- 
cripts) has translated 80 quatrains and one ghazal 
(a different one from Huart’s). Finally Husayn 
Wahid Dastgirdi Isfahani, editor of the Persian 
teview Armaghan, published in 1306/1927 at 
Tihran a Diwan of Baha-Jahir containing 296 
du-bayti and 4 ghazals of this poet; as an appendix 
the editor gives 62 du-bayti found in the “‘different 
collections’ and the 3 rubaSt added by Heron 
Allen. The quatrains of the Diwdn are arranged 
in the alphabetical order of the rhymes. The editor 
unfortunately gives no details of the manuscript 
of the Diwan reproduced in his edition. The new 
quatrains several of which mention Jahir’s name, 
the mountains of Alwand and Maymand (?) etc., 
confirm the characteristics already known of 
Baba-Jahir, while” making them a little more 
banal by the inevitable repetitions. The dialectical 
flavour of most of the quatrains is in favour of 
their authenticity, although an imitation of the 
peculiarities of the language of Baba-Tahir would 
really not be a very difficult matter. The question 
of the authenticity of the quatrains of Baba-Jahir 
certainly arises, as it did in the case of those of 
‘Umar Khayyam. Zukowski says that quatrains 
of Baba-Tahir are found in the Diwan of Mulla 
Muhammad Sifi M4zandarani (5th/11th cent.). A 
certain Shatir Beg Muhammad, a modern poet of 
Hamadan, claimed to be the author of several ‘‘Kurdi 
(Pahlawi)” quatrains attributed to Baba-Jahir (cf. 
Diwan, 21). 

The choice of subjects in Baba-Tahir is very 
Testricted, but the poet’s work bears the stamp of 
a distinct personality. We give an analysis of the 
59 quatrains published by Huart to enable the 
Teader to judge. As usual it is difficult to draw 
a rigid distinction between the expression of 
mystical and that of profane love; 34 quatrains 
are almost equally divided between two categories 
of lyric poetry. Two quatrains are simple hymns 
to God. The rest is more individual and charac- 
teristic. Baba-Tahir often refers to his life as a 
wandering darwish-kalandar, without a roof above 
his head, sleeping with a stone for a pillow, 
continually harassed by spiritual anxieties (nos. 
6, 7, 14, 28). Cares and melancholy torment him; 
the “flower of grief” alone flourishes in his heart; 
even the charms of spring leave him still unhappy 
(34, 35, 47, 54). Baba-Tahir professes the philosophy 
of the true Sifi, confesses his sins, implores pardon 
for them, preaches humility, invokes nirvana (/ana?) 
as the only remedy for his misfortunes (1, 13, 
45, 50, 58). One human failing is especially 
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characteristic of Baba-Jahir: his eyes and his 
heart do not readily detach themselves from the 
things of this world; his rebellious heart burns 
within him, leaves him no rest for a moment and 
the poet cries in anguish: “Art thou a lion, a 
panther, O my Heart, thou who art continually 
struggling with me. If thou fallest into my hands, 
I shall spill thy blood to see what colour thou art, 
O my heart” (3, 8, 9, 26, 36, 42). 

Baba-Jahir’s psychology shows striking contrast 
to that of ‘Umar Khayyam. Baba-Tahir shows no 
trace of the hedonism of the latter (d. 5317/1123?) 
nor of his serenity in face of the changes brought 
by death, while ‘Umar Khayy4m lacks the mystic 
fire of Baba-Tahir (cf. Christensen, Critical Studies 
in the Ruba‘iyat of ‘Umar Khayyam, Copenhagen 
1917, 44). 


What pleases in Baba-Tahir is the freshness of, 


his sentiments which Sifi routine had not yet 
stereotyped, the spontaneity of his images, the 
naiveté of his language, with the local tang. 

Baba-Tahir—mystic. The Persian dervishes 
with whom Zukowski talked about Baba-Tahir 
knew that he was the author of 22 metaphysical 
treatises (cf. also Rida Kuli Khan) but it is only 
from Ethé and Blochet that we have learned in 
Europe of the existence in Oxford and Paris of 
commentaries on the maxims of Baba-Jahir. The 
complete treatise [al-]Kalimat {al]-kisdy (‘The 
brief sayings’) has now been published in the 
edition of the Armaghan. This treatise consists 
of 368 Arabic maxims divided into 23 bab dealing 
with the following subjects: knowledge (‘ilm); 
gnosis (ma‘rifa); inspiration and penetration (ilham, 
firdsa); reason and the soul (‘akl, nafs); this world 
and the beyond (dunyd, ‘ukba); the musical per- 
formance (samda‘) and the dhiky; sincerity and 
spiritual retreat (ikhlds, i‘tikaf), etc. 

Here are a few specimens of these maxims: no. 
86: “Real knowledge is the intuition after the 
knowledge of certainty has been acquired’ (al- 
hakikatu ’l-mushdhadatu ba‘da “ilmi ’l-yakini); no. 
96: ‘‘Ecstasy (wadjd) is the loss (of the know- 
ledge) of existing things and is the existence of 
lost things’; no. 368: “he who has been the wit- 
ness of predestination (coming) from God remains 
without movement and without volition”; no. 300: 
“he whom ignorance has slain has never lived, he 
whom the dhikr has killed will never die’’. 

The ‘Brief Sayings’ seem to have enjoyed 
considerable popularity among the Sifis. The 
Persian editor mentions the following commentaries 
on this treatise: the Arabic commentary attributed 
to ‘Ayn al-Kudat al-Hamadani (d. in 533/1138-9 
but often associated in legends with Baba-Tahir); 
another Arabic commentary by an unknown author; 
the Arabic and Persian commentaries by Mulla 
Sultan ‘Ali Gundbadi: the Persian commentary 
was printed in 1326/1906 but is very rare. The 
editor of the Armaghdn expresses the hope of 
being one day able to publish the “Brief Sayings” 
accompanied by one of the commentaries. 

The Arabic manuscript 1903 of the Bibl. Nat. 
contains the first 8 chapters of the maxims of 
Baba-Tahir in an abridged form (fol. 1oob-105b), 
as well as a commentary on them (fol. 74a-100a) 
entitled al-Futikdat al-Rabbaniyya fi Ishdrat al- 
Hamadaniyya. 

The manuscript seems to be in the hand of 
the author of the commentary, Djani Beg al-‘Azizi, 
who began his work in Shawwal 889 and ended 
it on 2zoth Sha‘ban 890/1 September 1485. The 
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commentary was written at the request of a certain 
Shaykh Abu ’l-Baka who had possessed the Ishdrdt of 
Baba-Tahir since 853/1449-50. He had let them fall 
into the well of Zamzam at Mecca but the manu- 
script was miraculously recovered. The ‘ulama? had 
dissuaded Abu ’l-Baka from writing- a commentary 
on the text on account of its profundity and 
obscurity. Finally Abu ’l-Baka engaged Djini Beg 
to accomplish this task. The commentary deals. 
with the text of the maxims of Baba-Tahir word 
by word. 

Baba-Tahir—saint. As is the case with 
the majority of the mystical poets (‘Attar, Djalal 
al-Din Rimi, Hafiz), there are numerous legends. 
of the life and miracles of Baba-Tahir. It is 
related that when Baba-Tahir had asked the 
students of the madrasa of Hamadan to show him 
the way to acquire knowledge, the students as a 
joke told him to spend a winter night in the 
icy water of a tank. Baba-Jahir carried out the 
advice and next morning found himself enlightened 
and exclaimed: Amsaytu Kurdiyyan wa-asbahtu 
SArabiyyan (“last night I was a Kurd and this 
morning I have become an Arab’). This story 
was heard by Zukowski in Tehran and by Heron 
Allen’s informant at Bishir; it is widely current 
in Hamadan (cf. the preface to the Diwan, 17 
and the manuscripts from Hamadan). This Arabic. 
utterance is found in the preface to the Mathnawt 
of Djalal al-Din Rimi, where however it is referred 
to an unknown (mystic?) ancestor of Ibn Akhl, a 
Turk of Urmiya, In the Nafakat al-Uns of 32j4mi, 
ed. Nassau Lees, 362-363, the phrase is attributed to 
Abii ‘Abd Allah Babini (a Girdni tribe, see Ibn 
Athir, ix, 247). 

Other pious legends represent Baba-Tahir as 
making the snow on Mount Alwand melt by the 
ardour of his spiritual fire, tracing with the point 
of his great toe the solution of an astronomical 
problem which had been put him, etc. (Zukowski, 
Heron Allen, Leszczynski, preface to the Diwan, 
manuscripts from Hamadan). 

Gobineau, Trois ans en Asie, Paris 1859, 344, 
already knew that the adepts of the Ahl-i Hakk 
sect were in the habit of “praising exceedingly 
and giving pride of place to the names of famous. 
Sifis, notably of Baba-Tahir whose poems in the 
Lur dialect are highly esteemed, and of his sister 
Bibi Fatima’ etc. The discovery of the religious 
work Sarandjaém has enabled us to locate Baba- 
JAhir in the theogony of the sect. The Ahl-i Hakk 
{g-v.] believed in 7 manifestations of the divinity, 
each of which was accompanied by a retinue of 4 
angels, each of whom had special duties. Baba- 
Tahir is regarded as one of the angels of the third 
period and the incarnation of Azra7il and Nusayr. The 
mystic stage to which the period of Baba Khoshin 
generally corresponds is the ma‘rifa. The events of 
this cycle take place in Luristan and Hamadan. The 
manuscript of the Sarandjam recounts the visit of 
the “King of the World” to Baba-Tahir in Hamadan. 
Baba Khoshin is meant by the “King of the World” 
but the legend seems to be inspired by memories 
of the episode of Tughril (see above). Baba-Tahir 
and Fatima Lard (‘the thin”) of the tribe of Bara 
Shahi (of the Girdn country?), who was in his 
service, fed the whole army of the King with a ¢ar-yak 
of rice. The latter tempts Baba-Tahir with all the 
treasures of the world but he only desires the ‘‘beauty 
of the King”. Fatima wants to follow the King of the 
World; she lays her head on his knees and gives up 
the ghost. The King consoles Baba-Tahir for his loss 
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and promises that on the day of the Last Judgement 
he will reunite him to Fatima so that they shall be 
like Layl&é and Madjnin. 13 poetical fragments 
(mutilated but in the style of Baba-Jahir) are 
scattered through the text (cf. Minorsky, 29-33, 
99-103; these facts have been utilised by Leszczynski, 
op. ctt., 18-25). Fatima Lara, who is mentioned in 
the text is buried beside Baba-JTahir. According to 
the custodians of the tomb of Baba-Tahir, she is 
not to be confused with another Fatima also buried 
in the same buk‘a (?). Gobineau and A. V. W. 
Jackson mention the sister of Baba-Tahir, Bibi 
Fatima or Fatima Layla. Azad-i Hamadani (Diwan, 
16-21) speaks of the tomb of the daya “nurse” of 
Bab4-Tahir: everyone seems to endeavour to translate 
intc the language of everyday life the mystic relations 
of Baba-Tahir to Fatima. ; 

The quatrain already quoted at the beginning 
of this article (alf, alif-kadd) may reflect some high 
aspiration of Baba-Tahir. 

Bibliography: The MSS. containing the 
quatrains of Baba-Jahir are as follows: Konya 
Museum no. 2547 (848/1444): 2 Kif‘as, 8 du-bayti, 
see M. Minuwi, Madjalla-yt Danishkada-yi Adabiy- 
yat, Tehran, iv/2, 1325, 54-9; Asiat. Soc. Bengal, 
Pers. no. 923, Catal. Ivanow, 424 (a madjmi‘a of 
rooo [1592}); Preuss. Staatsbibl., Catal. Pertsch, 
727, no. 697 (written in 1820 and used by 
Leszczynski): 56 quatrains; Bibl. Nat. de Paris, 
pers. 174, Cat. Blochet, ii, 290-292 (collection made 
by Bakhsh ‘Alf Karabaghi, dated 1260 [1844]): 
174 quatrains and a ghazal. In the library-of the 
mosque of Sipahsalar in Tehran, Zukowski found 
a manuscript, Hadlat-i Baba-Tahir ba-indimam-i 
ash‘avash, but the title does not correspond to the 
contents of the MS. The MSS. of the mystical 
treatises of Baba-Jahir are as follows: Bibl. 
Nat. de Paris, Arab 1903 (Blochet, 0.l., ii, 291) 
and the Oxford MS. Ethé, Cat. Pers. Mss. 
Bodleian Lib., no. 1298, fol. 302b-343. The 
anthologies which mention the poet are: ‘Ali 
Kuli Khan WaAlih, Riydd al-Shu‘ara?, 1161/1748, 
cf, Leszezynski, 10; Lutf ‘Ali beg, Ataskkada, 
1193/1779, Bombay 1277, 247 (25 quatrains); 
‘Alt Ibrahim Shah, Suhuf-t Ibrahim, 1205/1791, 
unique MS. in the Preuss. Staatsbibl., Pertsch, 
627, no. 663 (utilised by Zukowski and Leszczyn- 
ski); Ridi Kuli Khan, Madjma‘ al-Fusahka, Tehran 
1295, i, 326 (10 quatrains); idem, Riydd al-‘arifin, 
Tehran 1303, 102 (24 quatrains); 57 quatrains of 
Baba-Jahir were published at Bombay in 1297 
and 1308 (with those of ‘Umar Khayyam); 32 
quatrains (with the Munddjat of Ansari) at 
Bombay 1301; 27 quatrains (with those of 
Khayyam) at Tehran 1274; the ghazal of Baba- 
Tahir is given in the appendix to the Diwan of 
Shams-i Maghribi, Tehran 1298, 158, in the 
appendix to the Munddjat of Ansari etc.. The 
Diwan of Baba-Tahir (cf. text) with the Kalimdt-+ 
kisay, a preface by the editor, a biography by 
Mahmid ‘Irfan, a description. of the tomb“ of 
Baba-Tahir by Azid-i Hamadani, etc. were 
published as a supplement to the 8th year of the 
Magazine Armaghan, Tehran 1306/1927, I-124.— 
Huart, Les quatrains de Baba-Tahir ‘Uryan en 
pehlévi musulman, in JA, series viii, vol. vi, Nov.- 
Dec. 1885, 502-545; Zukowski, Koye éto o B. 
Tahiré Goltshé, Zap., 1900, xiii, 104-108 (biblio- 
graphy, 3 anecdotes, 2 new quatrains one of which 
= no. 146 of the Diwan), cf. also Zap., ii, 12; 
E. Heron Allen, The Lament of Babda-Tahir, 
London 1902 (text of 62 quatrains, transl. by 


the editor and verse by Elisabeth Curtis 

Brenton); Browne, i, 83-87, ii, 259-261; Mirz4 

Mahdi Khan (Kawkab); The quatrains of Baba- 

Tar, in JASB, 1904, no. I, 1-29 (new edition 

of the quatrains of Heron Allen [+ 1 quatrain] 

with important corrections and a very interesting 
commentary); Huart, Nouveaux quatrains de Baba 

Tahir, in Spiegel Memorial Volume, ed. J. J. Modi, 

Bombay 1908, 290-302 (28 quatrains and 1 ghazal) 

completing the collection of 1885 recently disco- 

vered: in an extract from the Kaskkil al-Fukara? 
of which the original is in the Muhammadiyya 
mosque (Fatih) of Constantinople, in the Diwan 
of Maghribi and in an album (djung). This 
second collection of quatrains published by 

Huart contains sundry pieces, the translation 

of which is not certain; Minorsky, Materialt 

(‘Matériaux pour servir 4 l’étude des croyances 

de la secte persane dite les Ahl-i Haqq ou ‘Ali- 

Mahi’), vol. xxxiii, of the Trud? Lazarew. Instituta, 

Moscow Igr1, 29-33 (transl. of the passages from 

the Sarandjam), 99-103 (Persian text of the 

intercalated poems and notes); G. L. Leszezynski, 

Die Ruba‘iyat des Baba-Tahir ‘Uryadn oder Die 

Gottestrdnen des Hersens, aus d. west-medischen 

[stc!] Originale, Munich 1920 (biographical and 

bibliographical, verse transl.); K. Hadank, Dse 

Mundarten v. Khunsar, etc., in Kurd.-pers. Forsch. 

uv. O. Mann, series iii, vol. i, Leipzig 1926, intro- 

duction, xxxvii-lv (complete study of the question 
of the language of Bab&-Tahir, bibliography); 

A. J. Arberry, Poems of a Persian Sitifi, being the 

quatrains of Baba-Tahir, Cambridge 1937, (60 du- 

bayti translated into excellent five-lined stanzas 
in the style of A. E. Housman). (V. Minorsky) 

BABADAGH}I, a town in the Dobrudja, now 
part of Rumania. Its Turkish name refers to the 
semi-legendary dervish (Baba) Sarl Saltik, who is 
said to have led a number of Anatolian Turcomans 
to the Dobrudja in the mid-thirteenth century, and 
to have settled with them in the neighbourhood of 
Babadaghi. (On this settlement see Paul Wittek, 
Yastjioghlu ‘Ali on the Christian Turks of the Dobruja, 
in BSOAS, 1952 xvi, 639 ff.). There are several tombs 
of Sarf Saltik in various towns; the most generally 
accepted is that of Babadagh!. What appears to be.the 
first reference to it occurs in a passage in the travels 
of Ibn Battita, who mentions ‘Baba Saltik’ as the 
furthermost outpost of the Turks, and briefly 
describes the saint that is buried there. Though Ibn 
Battita’s ‘Baba Saltik’ cannot be located with 
certainty, it seems likely that it is the place later 
known as Babadaghi. He passed that way in about 
1332-3. 

According to Ewliya Celebi, the town was first 
conquered for the Ottomans by Bayezid I, and was 
consecrated by Bayezid II as a wak/ for Sari Salttk 
and his followers. Two documents relating to the 
wakf of Bayazid, of 1078/1667 and 1111/1699, are 
listed in the catalogue of the Topkapl Saray! (Arsiv 
Kilavuzu, Istanbul 1938, i, 52). The area was no 
doubt occupied by Bayezid I in the course of his 
Danubian campaigns, but its final annexation by 
the Ottomans would seem to date from the year 
819/1416-7, (‘Ashikpash4zade, chapter 75; Neshri, 
ed. Unat Kéymen, Ankara 1957, ii, 534 ff.; Sa‘d 
al-Din, i, 284; cf. Osman Turan, Tarihi Takvimler, 
Ankara 1954, 21, 57). The region was settled by 
Bayezid with Tatar colonists (Hadjdji Khalifa; cf. 
Hammer-Purgstall*, i, 629). 

In 945/1538 Sultan Suleyman stayed there for four 
days, during his Rumanian campaign, and visited 
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the tomb of Sari Salttk (Mohatndme; Hammer- 
Purgstall*, ii, 152). At this time it seems to have been 
included in the sandjak of Silistre, though it was not 
large enough to be listed as a town (M. Tayyib 
Gékbilgin, Kanunt Sultan Stileyman devri baslarinda 
Rumeli eyalets, livalart, sehir ve kasabalari, Belleten, xx, 
1956, 254-5, 266-7). In the late 16th and early 17th cen- 
turiéS the town and district suffered greatly from the 
depredations of the Cossacks and even, on occasions, 
of the Crimean Tatars. As a result many of the Turkish 
population left and migrated southwards. During the 
reign of Murad IV the construction of a fortress was 
begun, under direction of Kodja Ken‘an Pasha, but 
by the time that Ewliya Celebi wrote (ca. 1652) the 
fortress was not manned and only the foundation 
walls and towers were standing. During the 17th 
century Babadaghf became the concentration point 
for Ottoman armies marching north, and in war-time 
served as winter quarters for the Grand Vizier. The 
town, which from 1001/1593 constituted a voyvodalik 
in the eyalet of Ozii, was described by Ewliya as a 
flourishing commercial centre, with 3000 houses, 
380 shops, and many gardens (but no closed market— 
bezzdzistan). Its status was that of a pasha’s appanage 
(pasha khasst). Ewliya names three large mosques 
(djdmi")—-Ulu Djami‘, built by Bayezid II, near the 
convent of Sarf Saltik; ‘Ali Pasha Djami‘i, in the 
market place; Defterdar Derwish Pasha Djami‘i; 
and three hamméms including those of Bayezid II 
and ‘Ali Pasha. (Hadjdji Khalifa reports 5 mosques 
and only 2 baths). There were also several masdjids, 
three madrasas, 20 boys’ schools (mekteb stbyani) 
8 Khans and 1x dervish convents (tekke) of which 
the largest and most prosperous was that of Sarf 
Saltik. His tirbe was a place of pilgrimage. It was 
built by Bayezid II (or, according to another 
version, by the Crimean Khan Mengli Giray). The 
chief industries, according to Ewliya Celebi, were 
cloth, bows, and arrows; its specialities were grapes, 
white bread, yoghurt, and grape-juice. 

In 1809, during the Russo Turkish war, the town 
was occupied by the Russian general Pozorovsky. 
It was returned to Turkey in 1812 but was ceded to 
Rumania in 1878. At the time of its transfer Baba- 
dagh! was a kad@@? in the sandjak of Tuléa in the wilayet 
of Tuna. 

Bibliography: Ewliya Celebi, Seyahat-ndme, 
iti, 362-70; Hadjdji Khalifa, tr. Hammer, Rumeli 
tnd Bosna, Vienna 1812, 27); Ibn Battita, ii, 416; 
Hasluck, Christiansty and Islam under the Sultans, 
Oxford 1929, i, 368-9; Kemalpashazade, Mokaé- 
name, ed. and tr. Pavet de Courteille, Paris 1859, 
8o ff., 177; Hammer-Purgstall, index; Hurmuzaki, 
Documente privitoare la Istoria Romanilor, Bucarest 
1889-1939 index ; JA s.v. Dobruca (by Aurel Decei). 
See also BUGHDAN, DOBRUDJA, SARI SALTIK. 

(B. Lewis) 

BABAESKI (Baba-yi ‘atik) or Babaeskisi, a small 
town in eastern Thrace, situated 50 km. S.E. of 
Edirne, on the railway line which links Kirklareli to 
the Edirne, Istanbul main line. At the time of the 
Byzantine empire it was called Bulgarophygon; its 
Present name is derived from the Turkish dervishes 
(baba) wha settled there, 4s at other places, during 
the Ottoman expansion in the Balkans. 

Babaeski was a £add? of the sandjak of Viza in the 
17th century, and was later attached to the sandjak 
of Kirkkilise (Kfrklareli). Taday it is one of the 
kadds of the wildyet of Kirklareli; its population in 
1945 Was 5,936. The population of the whole region, 
numbering 37,607 (1945), is mainly occupied in 
agriculture. 
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The town has two mosques, one dating from the 
time of Mehemmed II, and the other built by the 
architect Sindn in the name of the Grand Vizier 
‘Ali Pasha Semiz [q.v.]..A stone bridge, built during 
the reign of Murad IV on the river Ergene, to the 
west of the town, also deserves mention as a historic 
monument. 

Bibliography: Sami, Kamis il-A‘lam, ii, 
1178; article Baha in IA (by M. Fuad Képriilii); 
Tiirk (Ininii) Ansiklopedisi, s.v.; Ewliya Celebi, 
Siydhat-name, iii, 480 ff.; T. Gékbilgin, XV. ve 
XVI. asirlarda Edirne ve Pasa livasi, Istanbul 1952, 
207 ff., 502 f. (E, Kuran) 
BABA, the name of a religio-social movement 

which disturbed the Turkoman centres of Asia Minor 
a few years before the Mongol invasion, and which 
seems to have been of great importance in the 
general history of the social and cultural development 
of the Turkish people. It can only be understood by 
teference to certain general features of the develop- 
ment of the Saldjikid state of Rim. By the 7th/13th 
century, the latter had become a state with a strong 
administrative and cultural framework, the product 
of Iranian influence, based on the Muslim and 
mainly Sunni population of the towns; the Turkoman 
element of the rural areas and the frontiers, which 
had remained far more faithful to the old Turkish 
traditions and had been penetrated to a much 
greater extent by heterodox doctrines, was thus 
beconiing more and more isolated. At the very 
Moment when the rift between the State and the 
Turkom4n element was widening.in. this way, the 
Turkom4ns, as the result of the influx of their 
Turkom4n cousins who had been pushed back first 
by the Khwa4rizmians, then by the Mongols, received 
simultaneously reinforcement in numbers and the 
seeds of future troubles, in the form of doctrines 
stemming from Central“Asia. This was the environ- 
ment in which shortly before 638/1240 a baba 
(popular preacher), Ishak, better known under his 
self-assumed title of ¢rasiil (Allah)», who came from 
the Kafarsiid region on the Syrian border, began 


. preaching to the Turkom§ns both of the region south 


of the eastern Taurus, and of the region of Amasya, 
and then of all the intervening and surrounding 
districts. In 638, taking advantage of the fact that 
the breach between Kay-Khusraw and the Khwarizi- 
mians, the remnants of whom, after finding a 
temporary home in Asia Minor, had taken refuge 
in Djazira, had weakened the régime, Baba Ishak 
raised the standard of revolt. He successively defied 
several large Saldjikid armies, and was only finally 
defeated and captured by the employment of 
«Frankish» mercenaries; even then the movement 
was not completely suppressed. 

Little is known of the distinctive features of the 
movement. The adepts wore a red cap (as did, later, 
the kizil-bask), black robes, and sandals. Ishak 
called himself a prophet, and allied himself to the 
extremist forms of Shi‘ism which were prevalent in 
Irano-Turkish popular circles; his precise relations 
with anether Baba, of Khurasani origin, flyds, and 
with the kalandars (Djawa4liki) of Asia Minor, are yet 
to be established. At all events, the movement was 
fundamentally opposed to the aristocratic movement 
of Djalal al-Din Rimi and the Mawlawis. 

Although so little is known about it, the Baba’! 
movement must have been of great importance, 
since it is mentioned, apart from the Saldjiakid 
chronicler Ibn Bibi (phot. MS. ed. 498-502, Houtsma’s 
summarised ed. 227-231), by the contemporary Arab 
from Damascus Sibt Ibn al-Djawzi (éd. Jewett 845), 
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the Franciscan missionary Simon of St. Quentin (in 
Vincent .of Beauvais, Speculum, xxxi, 139-40), and, 
a little later, by the Syriac historian Bar Hebraeus 
(ed. trans. Budge, 405-6). The basic problem is to 
establish the connexion between this movement and, 
on the one hand, the creation of the Karamanid 
principality of Taurus, and, on the other hand, in the 
second half of the century, the religious group of 
Hadjdji Bektash; Eflaki (amend Huart’s trans., i, 
296, following Képriilii, Orig. (see bibl. below), 407) 
explicitly connects the latter, which was destined to 
have such important developments, with the Babai 
movement. There are doubtless other popular creeds 
of the period of the Mongol Protectorate which are 
worthy of consideration. Although the texts are so 
vague, there is little doubt that the Bab&a?i movement 
was at the head of currents which the dislocation of 
the Saldjakid state later rendered irresistible, and 
it is this which gives it its importance. 
Bibliography: The sources are quoted in the 
article. The principal modern works are those of 

M. Fuad KoOpriilii, Tiérk Edebiyatinda Ilk Mutas- 

awwiflar, Anadoluda Islamiyet (Edebiyat Fak. 

Mecm. ii, 1922), Les Origines du Bektachisme 

(Internat. Congress on the Hist. of Religions, 

1923), Anadolu Beylikleri Tarihine Aid Notlar 

(Tirkiyat Mecm. ii), and Les Origines de l’ Empire 

Ottoman, Paris 935. For more recent works, see 

A. Golpinarli, Mevlana Celaleddin*®, 1952, and O. 

Turan, Selguk Tirkiyest Din Tarihine Dair Bir 

Kaynak, in’ Fuad Képriilii Armagant, 1953. 

(CL. CAHEN) 

BABAK, head of the Khurrami sect [see KHUR- 
RAMis]; his name is an arabicised form of the Iranian 
Papak. The son of an oil-merchant from al-Mada’in 
(or, according to some, the descendant of Abi Muslim), 
he was following an obscure calling in Adharbaydjan 
when he was noticed by Djawidhan b. Sahl, head of 
the Khurramis, who died shortly afterwards. Babak 
claimed that the spirit of Djawidhan had entered 
into him, and began to stir up the people living in 
the region of al-Badhdh, a place, not extant to-day, 
situated in the mountainous region of Arran, not 
far from the Araxes [s@ ADHARBAYDJAN, map]. He 
imparted new vigour to this religious and social 
movement, derived in part from Mazdakism, and 
employed particularly violent methods. It appears 
that his operations date from 201/816-7, and that 
they were assisted by the rebellious schemes of the 
governor of Armenia, Hatim b. Hartama, and facili- 
tated by the various difficulties in the eastern 
province which followed al-Ma?miin’s return to 
Baghdad. 

In 204/819-20, al-Ma’miin sent against Babak 
Yahya b. Mu‘ddh, who attacked him without 
success on several occasions, as did other commanders 
whose efforts were attended by no better fortune. By 
the end of al-Ma>miin’s caliphate the revolt had 
spread as far as the Djibal, and first concern of al- 
Mu‘tasim was to exterminate the insurgents in this 
region. In 220/835, he placed al-Afshin [¢.v.} in 
charge of operations against Babak. This commander 
rebuilt the fortresses on the al-Badhdh road which 
Babak had destroyed, and, despite the defeat suf- 
fered by Bugha the Elder at Hashtad-Sar, succeeded 
in surprising one of the rebel leaders, Tarkhan. Then, 
reinforced by troops under Dja‘far al-Khayyat and 
by Abia Dulaf’s volunteers, he established in 222/837 
a camp, protected by mountain scouts, from which 
he harassed the fortress of al-Badhdh. After an 
unsuccessful attack by the volunteers, al-Badhdh 
was taken and sacked on 9 Ramadan 222/15 August 
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837 as the result of an assault by the troops from 
Farghana. Babak fled, and after being handed over 
to al-Afshin by the Armenian elder Sahl b. Sunbat, 
with whom he had taken refuge, was sent to Samarra 
where he arrived on 3 Safar 223/4 January 838. Al- 
Mu‘tasim had him paraded on an elephant and 
executed with extreme cruelty; his body remained 
hanging on the gallows, which gave its name to a 
quarter of the town. 

The capture and execution of Babak did not put 
an end to the Khurrami movement, which continued 
to give evidence of its existence during the 3rd/gth 
century; the devotees of the former rebel, calling 
themselves Babakiyya, continued in the 5th/11th 
century, at al-Badhdh, to wait for the Mahdi and 
to practise certain special rites. 

Bibliography: Dinawari; Ya‘kibi; TJabari 
(English tr. by Elma Marin, The Reign of al-Mu‘ta- 
sim, New Haven 1951, index); Mas‘iidi, Muradj, 
index; Tanikhi, Nishwdr, l.c., 75; al-Fihrist, 
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H. Sadighi, Les ponnements religieux traniens..... 
Paris 1938, 229-80; B. Spuler, Ivan in frith-isia- 
mischer Zeit, Wiesbaden 1952, 61-4 and 201-3; JA, 
s.v. (by Osman Turan). _(D. SourDEL) 
BABALYUN (Babylon), a town in Egypt. The 

name Babylon, denoting the mediaeval Egyptian 
town in the neighbourhood of the modern Cairo, 
is, according to Casanova, the Graécised form of an 
ancient Egyptian Pi-Hapi-n-On through assimilation 
to the Asiatic BaSvAdv which was familiar to the 
Greeks. This etymology is not quite free from ob- 
jections but there is no doubt that some ancient 
Egyptian place-name underlies it. By the name is 
meant the ancient town and fortification of the 
Greeks which — situated on the borders of Upper 
and Lower Egypt — commanded the interior. Even 
to the present day portions of the ancient fortifica- 
tion have survived in the Kasr al-Sham‘a, Babylon’s 
position was much more favourable, and its impor- 
tance greater, in ancient times, as the Nile then 
flowed further to the East. At the time of the 
conquest of Egypt by ‘Amr, the decisive battles 
were fought here. With the fall of Babylon (21 
Rabi II 20/9 April 641) the fate of Egypt 
was settled. The Arab military camp which later 
developed into the city of Fustat-Misr was then 
pitched near this place, important from the mili- 
tary point of view, and the remains of the old 
fortress were used in its construction. As far 
as we know from papyri, a distinction was still 
made between Babylon and Fustat at the end of 
the rst/7th century. In Fustat lived the Muhadjirin 
where their kAifat were marked out. In Babylon 
were the great corn-merchants and the seat of 
the administration. The arsenal on the island of 
R6da which is also mentioned in papyri, was 
closely connected with the fortress. The original 
distinction between Fustat and Babylon was nat- 
urally soon lost. The name Babylon fell out of use 
among the Arabs and only survived among the 
Copts, its application by them being being extended, 
for the Copts occasionally used Babylon to de- 
scribe the whole of the great series of towns from 
Kasr al-Sham‘a through Fustat and Cairo to 
Matariyye-Heliopolis. This usage then spread to 
western writers. This is why Babylonia, with 
varying orthography, appears as a name for Cairo 
in the numerous commercial treaties between 
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Egypt and Western States, written in Latin and 
published by Amari. The name may also be found 
in the contemporary literature of Europe as well 
asin charters; for example in the works of 
the traveller Mandeville and of Boccaccio who 
calls Saladin “Soldano di Babilonia’’. 
Bibliography: Yakit, i, 450; Makrizi, Khitat, 

IFAO ed., v., 6-13; Abi Salih (ed. Evetts and 

Butler), fol. .23"; Casanova, Les Noms Coptes du 
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BABAN, the name of an important family and 
dynasty of ‘Iraki Kurdistan. It rose early in the 
11th/17th century from an obscure origin in the 
Pishdaér country in the person of one Ahmad al- 
Fakih, whose son became a power, and his grandson 
Sulayman Beg a major power, in the Shahrizir 
area. They made their home at Kara Colan, which 
remained the Baban head-quarters until the foun- 
dation of Sulaymaniyya [q.v.] in 31%98/1783; and 
in spite of an unsuccessful invasion of Persia, and 
chequered fortunes in his own newly-created prin- 
cipality, Sulayman Beg gained a measure of recogni- 
tion from the sultan and transmitted a princely 
position (or at least princely pretensions) to his 
sons. Under his grandson Bakr Beg, early in the 
t2th/18th century, Baban rule, always insecure 
and unaccompanied by any regular administration, 
stretched from the Lesser Zab to the Sirwan (Diyala). 

In spite of the violent fall of Bakr Beg and the 
re-assertion of Turkish authority, the Baban prince 
of the time (Khana Pasha) gave important military 
help to the wit of Baghdad in the struggle against 
the Persians (1136-1160/1723-1747). Under his nephew 
Sulayman Pasha (1167/1754) Baban rule covered 
the sandjak of Koy, Khanikin and wide areas of 
Western Persia; but it remained precarious, resented 
by the Turkish authorities in the ‘Iraki wildyets, 
thfeatened by rivals in the same family, and weak- 
ened by ceaseless intrigues with (and by) Persian 
supporters of this or that candidate. In these con- 
ditions, even valuable services rendered from time 
to time to the pashas of Baghdad could not secure 
consistency in Turkish policy towards the Kurdish 
principality, nor a respectful attitude by the latter; 
even the greatest of the Babans—notably ‘Abd al- 
Rahman Pasha, in power (with interruptions) from 
1204/1789 to 1227/1812—fell victims every few 
years, or months, to the constant vicissitudes of 
frontier warfare and intrigue, and the rivalries 
among their brothers and cousins. Their territory 
was more than once occupied by Persian or Turkish 
forces. 

The final eviction of the Baban rulers, which was 
anyhow inevitable under the modernising policy of 
the Turkish Government after 1246/1830, was the 
easier since the appearance of signs of Turko-Persian 
accord--frontier agreements were reached between 
the two powers in 1239/1823 and 1264/1847—and 
the destructive rivalries of the sons of ‘Abd al- 
Rahman Pasha. In spite of a brief “‘Indian summer” 
when new weapons and modern military methods 
were introduced in the Baban armed forces, the 
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centralising efforts of the mid-century wdlis of 
“Irak prevailed finally in 1267/1850, when the last 
of the Baban princes left Sulaymaniyya. Numerous 
descendants of the family survive. 
Bibliography: S. H. Longrigg, Four Cen- 
turtes of Modern ‘Iraq, (Oxford, 1925). ‘Abbas al- 

SAzzawi, ‘Ash@ir al-‘Irak, vol. 11, (Baghdad, 

1366/1947). Muh. Amin Zaki, Tarikh al-Sulay- 

maniyya wa-anh@tha (Baghdad 1951). 

: (S. H. Lonerice) 

BABAR [see BAsur} 

BABBAGHA? (and also babgha>) «parakeet(s)» 
«parrot(s)». The form is the same for both the male 
and the female, and represents the singular or the 
collective. Etymologically, according to Djahiz, the 
name is derived from the bird’s cry. It occurs in 
languages of Romance origin, for example the 
Provengal papagai, Spanish papagayo and Old 
French papegai (and the papagan of the Roman de 
la Rose). In the 3rd/gth century, ‘Irak only knew 
those varieties of psittacids which were native to 
the Indian Archipelago; al-Daniri mentions in 
addition to green and red parrots, a white crested 
species. Poets, in the Orient, sometimes describe this 
gorgeous bird; the silence of their rivals in Spain 
is noticeable at least until the s5th/xxth century. 

Bibliography: Djahiz, Hayadwdan*, iii, 516, 

vii, 170; Damiri, Hayat al-Hayadwan, Cairo n.d., i, 

166; H. Pérés, La Poésie andalouse, en arabe clas- 

sique, 2nd ed., Paris 1953, 242-6. 

(R. BLacHERE) 

AL-BABBAGHA? “‘the Parrot”, the soubriquet 
under which is celebrated the Arab poet and letter- 
writer Abu ’l-Faradj ‘Abd al-W4hid b. Nasr, born 
313/925, died 397/1007. The ethnic appellation al- 
Makhziimi which was given to him implies fictitious 
Arabian descent. A native of Nasibin, al-Babbagha? 
seems to have attached himself to the entourage of 
the Hamdanid amir Sayf al-Dawla, when the latter 
was established at Aleppo, and therefore after 333/ 
944. He sang the praises of this amir, and achieved 
prominence in the literary milieu which existed in 
this town. A fervent admirer of al-Mutanabbi [q.v.], 
he met the latter again at Baghdad; after residing 
for a short time at Mosul, he himself settled at 
Baghdad, where he eventually died. 

At the end of the 4th/1oth century, the poetical 
works of al-Babbagha’, according to Ibn al-Nadim, 
comprised a collection of three hundred pages; of 
these poems, only the extracts selected by al- 
‘Tha“alibi are known to us. The same anthologist 
also quotes long and significant passages from his 
letters. As a panegyrist, al-Babbagha? belongs to 
the neo-classical school, such as is represented by al- 
Buhturi or al-Mutanabbi. In his elegaic or bacchic 
pieces, on the other hand, al-Babbagh@?’ is not without 
a certain distinctive charm. He is however, chiefly 
remarkable for the virtuosity and richness of his 
letters in rhymed and cadenced prose. In this genre, 
and in his own period, he stands out as a master. 
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see Brockelmann, I, 90, S I, 145; M. Canard, 

Receuil de textes relatifs & Vémir Sayf al-Daula, 

Algiers-Paris 1934, 300-1 and n. 1. 

(R. BLACHERE) 

BABIL. Ancient Arab writers used to give the 
name “‘Babil’’ to the city of Babylon as well as to the 
country of Babylonia. The city’s ruins lie some 54 
miles due south of Baghd4d on the Baghdad-Hilla 
road. Those writers differed, however, in determining 
the boundaries of the country. Some of them 
extended its limits over a vast area, whereas others 
restricted it to a lesser area. According to Muslim 
historians and geographers, the original city of 
Babil had been devastated long before the Islamic 
conquest, and there was then in its place a small 
village which had the name of Babil. This village is 
reported to have existed down to the ‘Abbasid 
epoch in the 4th/1oth century. For instance, Ibn 
Hawkal mentions that, in his time, Babil was a 
small village. He also remarks that “Its buildings 
are considered the most ancient ones in ‘Irak and 
the city itself was founded by the Canaanite kings 
who adopted it as their state seat, and it was settled 
by their successors as well. The remains of its 
imposing buildings speak of its past grandeur’. 

Abu ’l-Fida?, who cites the above-mentioned 
account of Babil by Ibn Hawkal, adds: “It was in 
it that Ibrahim was thrown into the fire. And in 
these days it is no more than desolate ruins on 
which stands a small village’. 

In the 7th/13th century, Al-Kazwini described 
the ruins of Babil and mentioned the quarrying of 
its bricks by people for building their houses—a 
practice which has continued until recent years—. 
In this connexion, he states: ‘“Babil: the name 
of a village which formerly stood on one of the 
branches of the Euphrates in ‘Irak. Currently, 
people carry off the bricks of its ruins, and there 
exists a well known as ‘the Dungeon of Danyél’ 
which is visited by Jews and Christians on certain 
yearly occasions and on holidays. Most of the popu- 
lation hold the opinion that this dungeon was the 
well of Harit and Marit”. 

Al-Bakri refers to the Tower of Babil, which he 
designates as Al-Madjal. He says, following earlier 
writers, that this tower (identified by modern 
archaeologists as a siggurat) was built by Namrid 
in Babil and that it rose some 5000 cubits aloft in 
the sky, and that this building is the authentic 
tower referred to in the Kur‘an, xvi, 26, the relevant 
text of which appears hereunder: 

“Those before them did indeed devise plans, but 
Allah demolished their building from the foundations, 
so the roof fell down on them from above them, and 
the chastisement came to them from whence they 
did not perceive”. 

There has been much controversy among Muslim 
writers about the history and authenticity of 
Babylon. Yakit al-Hamawi, however, summarises 
the various notions and legends prevailing among 
them on this city. For instance, it is said that Noah 
was the first to build and settle in this city after the 
Deluge. The Persians say, as related by Yazdidjird 
b. Mihinindar, that it was the king al-Dahhak who 
has built this city. Ibn al-Kalbl says that the city’s 
area waS 12 X 12 farsakks, that the Euphrates 
flowed beneath its walls until Bakhtanassar (Nebu- 
chadnessar) diverted its waters to their present 
course, aS a precaution against the possible collapse 
of the city walls, and that Babil continued to 
prosper until it was destroyed by Alexander the 
Great. 


The information previously possessed on Babylon’s 
history and culture, following its downfall, was in 
a state of confusion and contrasts, as set forth above. 
Actually, they had no other established reference on 
this subject but the relevant accounts mentioned in 
the Old Testament, statements related by some of 
the ancient Greek historians of the classical period 
and sagas transmitted by uninformed people. 

The real facts about this city were not discovered 
until the arrival of archaeologists at its ruins early 
in the x9th century A.D.; they brought to light 
innumerable relics and artifacts, among which were 
tablets with cuneiform inscriptions. Upon deciphering 
these writings, practically all of the facts about this 
city were set in the right order, thus putting an end 
to the numerous previous legendary and unfounded 
accounts; these are now replaced by established 
facts, which are found in the many works on this 
city in various European languages. 
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BABIS, followers of the religion founded by the 
Bab [¢.v.]. The history of the Babis has been and 
still is, at least in the East, one of persecution. It can 
be divided into two phases: the first, from the 
foundation of the new faith (1260/1844) up to the 
persecutions following the attempt on Nasir al-Din 
Shah (1268-9/1852-3), which seemed as though they 
would crush the new movement for ever, a period 
characterised by a frequently violent attitude on 
the part of the Babis themselves; the second, which 
might be called ‘pacifist’, from that date to the 
present day, a period which has seen the schism of 
the Babis into two factions of unequal numbers and 
importance. After the first dissemination cf the faith 
following the declaration of the founder’s mission 
(sze BAs) and the first persecutions, which the 
Babis in various localities rvsisted with force, the 
most important event in the history of the com- 
munity is the convention of Badasht (1264/1848), 
at which the Babis, abandoning their initial pre- 
cautions, openly declared their total secession from 
Islam and the skari‘a; in this a major réle was 
played by the famous Babi heroine, the beautiful 
and cultured poetess Zarrin-Tadj, better known by 
the names of Kurrat al-‘Ayn and )jan4b-i Tahira 
(‘H. H. The Pure’), born at Kazwin, the daughter of 
the erudite theologian Mulla Salih. There, first 
among Persian women, she dared to show herself 
unveiled to her brothers of the Faith, a living 
example of the abrogation of the Islamic skari‘a, 
After the convention, in which many of the principal 
Babis, among them the future Baha? Allah {g.v.1, 
took part, Mulld Husayn of Bushriya (see BAs) 
ensconced himself with a small troop of Babis in the 
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sanctuary of Shaykh Tabarsi near Barfuriish, where 
with another ‘Letter of the Living’, Mull4 Muhammad 
‘Alt Barfurishi called Kuddiis, he resisted heroically 
the troops of Nasir al-Din Shah (shortly afterwards 
succeeded by Muhammad Shah), even making 
succesful sorties; but eventually MujlA Husayn was 
killed, and Kuddis and the other survivors sur- 
rendered when it was promised that their lives would 
be spared, though they were in fact vilely and cruelly 
massacred (Ramadan 1265/ July-August 1849). Shortly 
afterwards, at Nayriz in Fars, another heroic Babi 
insurrection took place, led by one Sayyid Yahyi-i 
Darabi, who had been converted by the Bab at 
Shiraz (see BAs) and. who had assumed the name 
of Wahid; the Babis, barricaded within the old 
citadel of the town, defended themselves bravely, 
with the sympathy of the population, for several 
days until they were all massacred (January 1850). 
Almost at the same time there occurred an insurrec- 
tion of even greater magnitude at Zandjin. The Babis, 
under the leadership of Mull4 Muhammad ‘AIli-i Zan- 
djani surnamed Hudjdjat (‘the Proof’), barricaded 
themselves in the citadel called Kil‘a-i ‘Alf Mardan 
Khan, After various turns of fortune the Babis, who 
numbered more than 3,000, were cruelly massacred 
(February 1850). Four months prior to the execution 
of the Bab, Tehran also had her heroes, the so-called 
‘seven martyrs of Tehran’, one of whom was the 
tutor and uncle of the Bab; their heroic conduct in 
the face of most horrific punishment is a glorious 
chapter in the history of the Babi faith. The unsuc- 
cessful attempt on Nasir al-Din Shah (28 ShawwAl 
1268/16 August 1852) by two Babis maddened 
by the persecutions led to a. new reign of terror, 
to which numerous personalities of the Babi faith 
fell victims. Among these was the poetess Kurrat 
al-‘Ayn, strangled after long imprisonment. The 
principal Babis, among whom were Baha? Allah 
(Mirza Husayn ‘Ali Nuri) and his half-brother 
Subh-i Azal (Mirzi Yahya Niri) were banished to 
‘frak. The persecutions continued, however, spora- 
dically throughout Persia. The Bahai tradition 
speaks of about 20,000 martyrs, including those 
killed in battle. After the declaration of the Garden 
of Ridwan and, later, that of Adrianople (see BAHA? 
ALLAH), dissensions arose between those who were 
henceforth called Baha’t [g.v.] and the followers 
of Subh-i Azal, who adhered to the letter of the 
Baydn and maintained that the Bab had nominated 
Mirza Yahy4 as his successor. The Baha’is, on the 
other hand, maintained, and still maintain, that it 
was a question of only a temporary nomination 
and pro forma, and that, in any case, Subh-i Azal 
never had the right to oppose ‘Him Whom God 
Shall Manifest, who is’, according to them, Mirza 
Husayn ‘Ali Nari, Baha? Allah. The Azalis remained 
always in the minority, however, and even the 
number of 50,000 which some authorities have 
ascribed to them seems in fact to be somewhat 
exaggerated. 
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BABUR, Zahir al-Din Muhammad, soldier of 
fortune, first of the Mughal rulers in India, diarist 
and poet, was descended on his father’s side in the 
fifth generation from Timir and through his mother 
Kutlik Nigar Khanum in the fifteenth degree from 
Cingiz Khan. He was born on 6 Mubarram 888/14 
February 1483 and succeeded his father ‘Umar 
Shayxh as Mirsdé of Farghana in Ramadan 899/June 
1494. 

Babur inherited his father’s struggle with his 
Kinsmen for the towns and fertile areas of Central 
Asia. By Rabi‘ I 903/November 1497 he had 
fended off the attempts by his elder paternal uncle 
Sultan Ahmad Mirz4 of Samarkand and by his 
elder maternal uncle Sultan Mahmid of Tashkent 
to deprive him of his father’s position in Farghana, 
and using quarrels among his cousins had occupied 
Samarkand. Four months later lack of booty and 
conspiracy at Andidjan, his headquarters, forced him 
to let Samarkand go. Andidjan he soon recovered 
and then as soon lost to the Mughals under Tanba! 
who nominally were supporters of ‘his brother 
Dijahangir. In 905/1498-99 Babur divided Farghana 
with his brother, married and was forestalled in a 
race for Samarkand by Shaybani Khan Uzbak 
(Ozbeg). Next year he took the city by surprise, only 
to be starved out by Shaybani Khan after losing 
the battle of Sar-i Pul in Ramadan 906/April-May 
1501. Babur, having 1elinquished Andidjan to his 
brother when he took Samarkand, now became a 
fugitive nomad, dependent for his personal safety 
on ties of kinship. 

His uncles, grudging hosts, the Khans of Tashkent 
and northern Mughalistan, furnished him with troops. 
against Tanbal and finally marched to his support. 
Tanbal however appealed to Shaybani Khan who 
touted and executed the Khans at Ardciyan in 
Dhu ’1-Hidjdja 908/June 1503. 

For nearly a year Babur wandered with a small 
following among the nomads of remote Sukh and 
Hushyar, safe in their hospitality. But Shaybani 
Khan’s continuing success decided Babur to seek a 
headquarters outside the main area of Uzbak 
interest. In Muharram 910/June 1504 he turned for 
Kabul, an uncle’s possession until 907/1501, but then 
in Arghiin hands. ‘Joined by other refugees from the 
Uzbaks, Babur, with his brother, becured Kabul and 
successfully asserted his claims anne from the 
surrounding Afghan tribes. By, 911/1506 Babur 
could leave Kabul .for Herat, in response to Sultan 
Husayn Mirza Baykara’s appeal for aid against the 
Uzbaks. 

The death of Syltan Baykar4 and the ineffective- 
ness of his sons allowed Shaybani Khan to conquer 
most of Khurdsah, so that Babur recrossed the 
Hindt Kush empty-handed. In 913/1507 he took 
Kandahar from the Arghins, but withdrew towards 
India rather than defend it personally when Shayban i 
Khan besieged the new acquisition. But Shayban 
Khan came into conflict with Shah IsmA‘ll Safawl, 
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who defeated and slew him at Marw on 1 Ramadan 
-g16/2 December 1510. 

Babur thereupon occupied Samarkand for the 
third time, in Radjab 917/October 1511, but as a 
client of Shah Isma‘%il, making an outward profession 
of Shi‘ism and probably striking coins in the name 
of his Safawid overlord. (The numismatic evidence 
on this is equivocal. See bibliography). His acceptance 
of Shi‘ism cost him popular support, and when 
defeated by the Uzbaks at Kul-i Malik in Safar 918/ 
May 1512, he could not hold the city. On the defeat 
at Ghudjuwan on 3rd Ramadan g18/12th November 
1§12 of the brutally intolerant Safawid general 
Nadjm-i Thani, whom Babur hastily abandoned, 
Babur’s last attempt to win the city nearest his 
heart ended. 

After two years adventuring in the Kunduz area 
Babur returned to Kabul, his centre thenceforth for 
enterprises to the more promising east and south. 
Several attempts to retake Kandahar from the 
Arghins ended in its occupation by negotiation in 
Djumada II 928/May 1522. This secured, Babur 
turned more vigorously towards Hindustan, probed 
by minor expeditions since 922/1516. 

The victor at Kandahar was invited into Hindi- 
‘stin by Dawlat Khan Lodi of Lahore and ‘Alam 
Khan, uncle of Ibrahim Lodi, sultan of Delhi, to 
help them against Ibrahim. On his second advance, 
having dispossessed Dawlat Khan and utilised 
‘Alam Khan to attract Afghan support, Babur 
destroyed the forces of Ibrahim Lodi at Panipat in 
Radjab 932/April 1526. He occupied Delhi and 
Agra and his forces pressed as far eastwards down 
the Ganges as Djawnpir and Ghazipir. Babur’s 
victory at Khanud over Rana Sauga of Citor in 
Djumada I 933/March 1527 secuied the Radjasthani 
flank, while victory over the eastern Afghans in 
Sha‘ban 935/May 1529 at the junction of the Gogra 
and Ganges extended his paramountcy in Hindustan 
up to Bengal. He died on 6 Djumada I 937/26 
December 1530, at Agra. Several years later his 
body was moved to its present grave in one of the 
gardens of Kabul. 

Babur had been born a member of a class of 
political entrepreneurs, some still semi-nomad, who 
competed within Central Asia for the power to 
‘draw revenue from herdsmen and agriculturalists and 
from the craftsmen and traders of an area enriched 
by the caravan traffic between China, India and 
“Trak. His career, like that of his rivals and enemies, 
was based upon the loyalties and antagonisms of 
family and clan rather than those of linguistic or 
national states. His birth gave bim entry to the 
ruling élite; his tournament successes depended 
upon his attractive personal qualities—resilience 
and resource, courage, a cheerful and cultivated 
humanity—and the qualities of his partners. He was 
a cautious general who learnt much from the great 
Uzbak commanders, and applied the lessons of 
organised discipline and the techniques of field 
defences and entrenchment, musketry and artillery, 
and of the encircling movement with telling effect 
in his Indian career. His experience enabled him to 
hold together small collections of defeated but still 
personally ambitious Timirids, and the even less 
reliable Mughals, who had gathered around him in 
Kabul, until success gave him the undisputed 
‘power to command. 
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LITERARY Works. 1. Babur-ndme. In this famous 
autobiography, written in Caghatay Turkish, Babur 
tells his story from childhood to the last years 
of his life, with no attempt to conceal his weak- 
nesses, his mistakes, or his defeats. It is in no 
sense an apologia pro vita sua; indeed, so matter- 
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of-fact and unemotional is the tone of the work 
that the casual reader might not recognise it as the 
memoirs of a skilful and valiant soldier and the 
founder of a dynasty, which closer study reveals it 
to be. It cannot be said that Babur is impartial in 
his picture of himself, his friends, or his enemies. For 
example, we can see that his feelings got the better 
of him in his evident desire to belittle the important 
and worthy Shaybani Khan. But despite occasional 
injustices of this nature, the Bdbur-name is far more 
Teliable than the general run of such works. The 
author’s keen powers of observation and his analy- 
tical mind are apparent in his descriptions and 
explanations of works of art, of flora and fauna, of 
the group-psychology of peoples, and the characters 
of individuals. As a literary work, the simple and 
chaste language of the Bdadbur-name, its natural 
style, its colourful and lively descriptive passages, 
are some of the reasons which justify our regarding 
it as one of the finest examples not only of Caghatay 
ae of Turkish prose generally. 

. ‘Artd risdlesi. It was known that Babur had 
elisa a Caghatay treatise on prosody, from the 
Babur-ndme, certain copies of his Diwan, and the 
Muntakhab al-Tawarikk of Bada?ani (Calcutta 1868, 
i, 343), but the work did not come to light till 1923, 
when it was discovered by M. Fuad K@priilii in a Paris 
manuscript (E. Blochet, Cat. des MSS turcs, Paris, 
Bibl, Nat. Supp. no. 1308). It does not differ greatly 
from similar works in Persian; its chief importance 
is that on certain ‘arid verse-forms used by the 
Turkish poets its information is fuller than that 
given by Nawa7i in his Mizan al-Awzan. Babur gives 
both Persian and Turkish examples of metres in 
general use, including some from his own poems, but 
only Turkish examples of metres of his own invention, 
At the end of his Diwan he states that the ‘Arad 
risdlest was finished 2 or 3 years before the com- 
pletion of the conquest of India; ie., between 932 
and 934/1525-8. 

3. Mubayyan. A mathnawi in khafif trimeter 
catalectic (fa%ilatun mafa‘ilun fa‘ilun), completed, 
according to a reference in the ‘Arid risdlesi, in 
928/1521-2. It deals with some problems in Hanafi 
law, together with some matters relating to cam- 
paigning. This simple didactic work is of no artistic 
impertance, but it does show that Babur was 
interested in ftkk and was a sincere Hanafi. Till 
recently it was known to Orientalists as Mubin; 
A. S. Beveridge so refers to it, even though she 
mentions that the Indian historians Abu ’l-Fadl and 
Bada’ini read the title as Mubayyan (and that 
Sprenger called it Fikh-+ Baburi). Mubin is in fact 
the name of a commentary on this work, written 
by Babur’s secretary, Shaykh Zayn. 

4; Translation of Risdle-+ Walidiyya. The author 
of this work on Sifi ethics was Kh*aja ‘Ubayd 
Allah Ahrari, the great Central Asian Safi and 
spiritual aide of the Timirids. As the title implies, 
he ‘wrote it at his father’s insistence. Babur’s 
Caghatay translation was made in 935/1528-9, and 
forms part of his Diwan. It is a mathnawi of 243 lines 
in Ramal trimeter catalectic (fa%ldtun fa‘ilatun 
fa‘ilun). Though pleasantly and simply written, it 
has no aesthetic merit, but is of interest as showing 
Babur’s Siifi leanings. 

5. The Diwan. The bulk of this is in Turkish, but 
some of the poems are in Persian. The verse-forms 
represented include the ghazal, mathnawi, ruba%, 
kif‘a, tuyugh, mu‘ammd, and mufrad. We find in it 
the various verses whose composition he. mentions 
in the Bdbur-ndme. The existing copies are not 
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arranged in the classical Diwan manner; the poems 
ate set down in no apparent order. In the technique 
of versification Babir was not inferior to any of the 
15th-century Caghatay poets, not even Naw47i, and 
he expresses his thoughts and feelings in an unaf- 
fected language and style. Side by side with Sufi 
songs of love and wine there are poems on everyday 
themes. Signs of the influence of earlier poets, 
especially Naw47i are not wanting, but there are no 
slavish imitations. Though Babur had a taste for 
literary artifices and poetic tours de force (there are 
29 of the latter in the Diwan), and though, in 
obedience to the fashion prevailing at the time in 
both Persian and Turkish literature, he wrote 
numerous mu‘ammds (the Diwan includes 52), the 
greater part of his work is simple, sincere, and 
natural. He wrote a number of tuyughs, a verse-form 
peculiarly Turkish, as well as some rudd‘is of great 
beauty. Among his tirkiis, which belong to popular 
poetry, we find one poem in syllabic metre (cf. 
MTM, i, 27). He was capable of writing Persian 
poems—there are over 20 in the Diwan—but his 
affection for his mother-tongue is evident in the 
preponderance of Caghatay. Further, in his poems he 
often refers to the valour of the Turks, and the fact 
that he js one of them. In this respect he was following 
the intellectual and literary trend which had begun 
with Nawai in the previous century and which 
prevailed not only in Khurdsin but at all the 
Timirid courts. The literary influence of Babur was 
responsible for the subsequent rise of poets writing 
in Caghatay both among his descendants and among 
their courtiers. Certainly the literary historian must 
assign Babur a leading position among the Caghatay 
poets after Nawa7i. 

Bibliography: (1) Babur-ndme, First printed 
by N. Ilminski: Baber-Nameh (Diagataice ad fidem 
codicis petropolitant), Kazan 1857. A facsimile of 
the Haydarabad MS. forms the basis of A. S. 
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Erskine, Memoirs of Zehir-ed-Din Muhammed 
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Payanda. Bada*ini states that Shaykh Zayn 
translated the Rabur-ndme into Persian, but his 
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Rampur MS, at that time the only one known. 
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Bib]. Nat. Supp. turc. 1230) formed the basis for 

A. Samoylovich, Madjmi@‘a-t Ash‘ar-i Baber 

Pddishak, Petrograd 1917. A number of additional 

poems were published by Képriilii in MTM for 

1331/1913 (nos. 2, 3, 4) from a MS. now in Istanbul 

University Library (no. 3743). Although the end 

is missing, this MS. bas almost twice the content 

of Samoylovich’s edition, including, inter alia, 

118 ghazals and 104 rubé%s in Turkish, and 3 

ghasals and 18 rubd“s in Persian. 

(M. Fuap K6prU Lv) 

BABYLON, Egypt [see BABALYUN]. 

BABYLON, Mesopotamia [see BABIL]. 

BAD-I HAWA, literally ‘wind of the air’; in 
Ottoman fiscal usage a general term for irregular 
and occasional revenues from fines, fees, registration 
charges, and other casual sources of income. The 
term does not a appear in the Kdnins of the gth/ 
15th century, but is found in a Kantnname of 
Gelibolu of 925/1519, where mention is made of 
penalties and fines, bride-tax, fees for the recapture 
of runaway slaves, ‘and other bdd-+ hawd’ (Barkan 
236). It also appears, in similar terms, in Kanién- 
names of Ankara (929/1522-Barkan 34), Hamid 
(935/1528-Barkan 33), Aydin (935/1528-Barkan 14), 
Malatya (937/1530-Barkan 110), and of the Gypsies 
of Rumeli (937/1530-Barkan 248). In the two last- 
named it is included among the Rusim-i ‘urfiyye. 
During the 16th, 17th and 18th centuries it is found 
in Kdnins and registers from all over the Empire. 
In free timars (Serbest timdr) the bad-i hawa belonged 
to the timar-holder. In other timars it was either 
shared by the timar-holder with the KAdss [q.v.] or, 
more frequently, reserved entirely to the Khdss, in 
which case it might be either retained as Imperial 
Khdss or granted as Khass to the governor (see 
BAYT AL-MAL). The name, which seems to convey the 
same meaning as the English word windfall, may be 
connected, as Inalclk suggests, with the much dis- 
puted Byzantine aerikon. 

Bibliography: Kdaninname-i Al-+ ‘Uthman, 
TOEM, Suppl., Istanbul 1329, 38-9; Omer Lutfi 
Barkan, Osmanlt Imparatorlugunda Zirai Ekono- 
minin Hukukt Ve Malt Esaslart, I. Kanunlar, 
Istanbul 1943; Halil Inalclk, S@reti Defters 
Sancak-+ Arvanid, Ankara 1954, Xxvii-xxviii, 
xxxii-xxxiii; (Inalclk mentions a detailed kantn 
on bdad-t huwd in a manuscript in the library of 
the Turkish Historical Society, No. 34, p. 117). 

(B. Lewis) 

BADA? (Ar.), appearance, emergence; in theology : 
the emergence of new circumstances which cause a 
change in an earlier divine ruling. (Dozy, Essai sur 
VHistoire de VIslamisme, 223, gives the term too 
wide a meaning, as ‘“‘mutabilté de Dieu’). There are 
three sorts of badd? as it refers to the knowledge, 
the will or the command of God (Shahrastani, 110). 
The possibility of badd is, in opposition to the 
divergent Sunni doctrine, always treated in the 
chapter on the divine knowledge in ‘the textbooks of 
Shi‘ite theology, but without reaching a definitive 
formula. In its extreme form which assumes the 
mutability of God’s will it is taught in the ultra- 
Shi‘ite sects (Bada’iyya); the moderate Imamiyya 
school is careful to use words which exclude or at 
least minimise the possibility of change in God’s 
knowledge (see below). The former could employ 
the doctrine of the Shi‘ite theologian Hisham b. 
al-Hakam (q.v.] that God’s knowledge does not 
exist till the object of it exists; what does not yet 
exist (ma‘dim) cannot be known and therefore His 
knowing follows His not-knowing as soon as things 


exist (‘Abd al-Kahir al-Baghdadi, Kitab al-Fark bayn 
al-Firak, Cairo 1328/1910, 49), subtleties which appear 
in modern times in the Shi‘ite Shaykhi sect (RMM, 
xi, 435 ff.). This idea allows for a knowledge in God 
corresponding to fresh phenomena and a change of 
mind determined by them. Muslim historians of the 
sects agree that the idea of badd? was first suggested 
by Mukhtar {g.v.] and then became part of the creed 
of the Shi‘ite Kaysaniyya (al-Fark bayn al-Firak, 
36; cf. Ahmad b. Yahya b. al-Murtada in M. Horten, 
Die philos. Probleme der spek. Philosophie in Islam, 
Bonn 1g10, 124). The origin of this idea is also 
ascribed to ‘Abd Allah b. Nawf (Tabari, ii, 732). 
When Mukhtar had to fight the decisive battle of 
his career against the superior force of Mus‘ab b. 
al-Zubayr, he (or ‘Abd Allah b. Nawf) announced 
that God had revealed to him that victory was 
certain. When the alleged oracle was proved false 
by his defeat, one of the two said, referring to Suva 
xiii, 39, that something had intervened (bada lahu) 
which had made God change His mind. 

During the calamities which befell the Shi‘ite 
community this idea was accepted as a convenient 
explanation of the failure of the hopes and prophecies 
of the defeated imams. It had been God’s purpose 
that the deliverance (faradj) and victory of the 
lawful imamate should take place at a certain 
moment; He had however changed His plan on 
grounds of expediency. His promises were an 
encouragement; had the Shi‘a known that victory 
would come only after one or two thousand years, 
they would have lost heart. This principle also 
serves to explain the change in the legitimate 
succession of the imams when, in place of the 
predestined Isma‘il, his brother Musa al-Kazim 
succeeded Dja‘far as the seventh imam. They 
ascribe to Dja‘far the words, ‘‘God has never been 
led by a new consideration (to change His mind) as 
in the case of my son Isma‘il’” (ma badd WWlahi 
kama badd fi Ismail ibni). To many Shi‘ite theolo- 
gians this crass application of badd? might have 
seemed discreditable; so the speech of Dija‘far has 
been made more tolerable by changing tbni to abi; 
God’s change of mind is hereby transferred from 
the son to the ancestor of the imam, to Isma‘il the 
son of Abraham, the expected dhabih; Ged released 
Abraham from offering the sacrifice which He had 
originally ordered. 

The most important arguments adduced by the 
Shi‘a in support of bad@? are: A) passages in the 
Kur?’4n: xiii, 39; xiv, r1/rob (these are the strongest 
proofs); lv, 29b; the frequent assertion that God 
will change His resolve to punish sinners when they 
repent vii, 152/153; stories like the sparing of the 
people of Yunus x, 98; the sacrifice of Ismail 
xXxxvii, 101/102-107; Moses’ talk with God prolonged 
from 30 to 40 nights, vii, 138/142; B) traditions telling 
that by the practice of certain virtues (¢.g., honouring 
one’s parents) the allotted span of life might be 
lengthened and the appointed destiny (al-kada? 
al-mubram) might be changed; the prayer of ‘Umar 
that ‘God might strike his name out of the book 
of the damned and write it in that of the blessed” 
Ibn Kutayba, Ta>wil mukhtali{ al-Hadith, Cairo 1326, 
7); C) pious legends from which it is plain that 
misfortunes threatening individuals may be averted 
by acts pleasing to God; D) the doctrine of the 
abrogation of divine laws (naskk) which is a tenet of 
Sunni doctrine; badd? is creative cancellation and 
cancellation is legislative badd’. 

As Shi'ite theology in general is influenced by 
Mu‘tazilite speculation, so the Mu‘tazilite argument 
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based on al-aslah (the most expedient) is connected 
with badd’, that God in His dealings with men is 
guided by expediency and the common good. 
Accordingly it considers bada@? from the point of 
view: that divine decrees may change with changes 
in the demands of the general good (takdirat al-umir 
tatabaddal bt-tabaddul al-masdalih).. Moderate Shi‘ites 
had to exercise much ingenuity in evading the 
theological antinomties which this conception implies 
in order to reconcile the assumption of the appearance 
of new determining moments in God’s knowledge, as 
expressed by bada@, with a belief in His absolute 
omniscience, in the eternity of His knowledge which 
is identical with His being, as most Mut‘tazilites 
believed; and to meet the objection of the orthodox 
to the assumption that God might be ignorant of 
the end of things (‘awdaktb al-umur) which the 
admission of badd implies (cf. Djurdjani on Idji, 
Mawdakt}, Leipzig 1848, 346). The effort to meet the 
objections raised from this angle led them, in spite 
of their protests against the Jews and Sunnites who 
denied badd’, to devise formulae which would meet 
these objections and to accuse their Sunnite oppo- 
nents of crediting them with a false idea of bada? 
which was invented by the Sunnites. Their contention 
is that the term bad@ is not be understood in its 
literal meaning but metaphorically (madjaz); they 
reject the view that bada? implies a change in the 
divine knowledge or regret for what has happened. 
God does not will absolutely what He has announced 
but only so far as it is determined by the common 
good. In fact, the difference between the Shi‘ite and 
Sunhite theologians is only an idle war of words for 
the former explain that a future badd? is decreed in 
the eternal foreknowledge of God which includes all 
particulars (‘ald wadjh al tafsil), A remarkable way 
of reconciling badd? with the doctrine of the 
Preserved Tablet (al-lawh al-mahkfiz, Séra 1xxxv, 22) 
is the assumption of two tables of fate, one on 
which the unalterable decrees of fate are set out and 
a lawh al-mahw wa ‘l-ithbat (cf. Sdéra xiii, 39) which 
contains those decrees which may be altered by the 
emergence of new causes (Dildar ‘Ali, i, 114 foot), a 
view which has also penetrated into Sunni circles 
and given rise to esoteric mystic subtleties (kalimat 
‘adjiba wa asrar ghamida, Fakhr al-Din al-Razi, 
Mafatit al-Ghayb, 5, 310). Therefore two kinds of 
divine knowledge must be distinguished ; ‘itm mahtum, 
the unalterable knowledge the details of which God 
Makes known to prophets and angels, and ‘tlm 
makhsin, the knowledge entrusted by God to no one, 
which concerns matters in suspense (umtir mawkdfa 
Sind allah) (Kulini 85). Thus God knew that He 
would not punish the people of Yinus but did not 
tell him so that he might worship God whole- 
heartedly while in the fish. A contrary view is that 
“angels write on lawk al-mahw wa ’l-tthbdt’’. 

The Shi‘a lays great stress on the concept of 
bada; ‘Abd al-Muttalib was the first to teach it; 
an imam is made to say, ‘‘none can serve God 
better than by acknowledging badd’ for repentance, 
prayer and humbling oneself before God to get 
forgiveness of sins or change of destiny have no 
meaning if badd it not real. Yet this doctrine is 
always the object of attack by opponents. Even 
Sulayman b. Djarir, one of the Shi‘ite Zaydi sect, 
reproached the Imamites with embracing two 
errors, takiyva [g.v.] and bad@? (Shahrastani, 119 
foot). The bitterest opponents of bad@? were the 
Jews who based their rejection of the abrogation of 
divine law (naskh al shari‘a) on the fact that this 
proposition implies the recognition of badd? as was 
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shown by the Jewish theologian Yahya b. Zakariyya 
al-Katib al-Tabarani in his controversy with al- 
Mas‘idi (al-Tanbdih, 113, 1.15; for Ane! read slrall). 
In the 3rd/gth century badd? seems to have been one 
of the problems for testing sagacity and shrewdness 
because of the difficulties it raised which could only 
be resolved by hair-splitting. This can be inferred 
from Djahiz, Tarbi* (ed. Pellat, §§ 74, 189; however 
see ibtd., index, s.v. RFD). 

Bibliography: Al-Ash‘arl, Makdlat al-Isla- 
miyyin, Istanbul 1929, 39; Aba Dja‘far Muham- 
mad al-Kulini, al-Usél min al-DidmiS al-Kafi, 
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(I. GorpziHEeR-[A. S. Trirron]) 

BADAJOZ [see BATALYAwS]. 

BADAKHSHAN, also frequently written BADHA- 
KHSHAN and sometimes in the literary language (with 
the Arabic plural inflection) BADAKHSHANAT, a 
mountainous region situated on the left bank of the 
upper reaches of the Ami-Dary4 or more accurately 
of the Pandj, the source of this great river; the 
adjective derived from this noun is Badakhshani or 
Badakhshi. J. Marquart (Erdnshahr, 279) gives this 
name the meaning of “region of Badhakhsh or 
Balakhsh, a type of ruby, which, it is said, is only 


found in Badhakhsh4n, on the Kokta’. It is more 


probable, however, that the word Balakhsh (whence 
the French Balais, the English Balas) is a diatectal 
form which originally denoted the region and which 
only later came to be used to denote the type of 
ruby in question. Yakit (i, 528) gives the form 
Badakhsh&n as the one most popularly used for the 
name of the region. Marco Polo also gives the same 
form. The mines from which the rubies were ex- 
tracted were situated, as is already asserted by 
Marco Polo, outside Badakhshan proper—in Shugh- 
nan on the right bank of the Ami-Darya; during the 
historical period, however, the country was usually 
subject to the same power as Badakhshan. The 
rubies (Ar. /a‘l, Pers. lal) of Badakhshan were famous 
in the Middle Ages throughout the Muslim world. 
In Persian poetry, the expression “‘Jal-i badakhshi”’ 
or “lal-i badakhshani’”’ often denotes in a figurative 
sense wine or the lips of the Beloved. In Central Asia, 
this expression is today in universal popular use. 
The region which contains the mines in question is 
at present a dependency of the territory of Bukhara, 
which is subject to Soviet rule. Nevertheless the 
mines are worked with the same primitive methods 
as before, and still have not acquired any importance 
for the European precious-stone market. 

The Kokéa or K6kée, called Khirnab in the Hudéd 
al ‘Alam (written in 372/982-3), a tributary of the 
Ami-Darya, waters Badakhshan. From the economic 
point of view, the valley of the Kokéa and its 
tributaries alone have always played an important 
part for the region. In this area were situated the 
towns of Badakhshan—doubtless near the present 
capital of Faydhabad—Djirm and Kishm, The last 
two, which are mentioned in the earliest Arab 
documents, have preserved their names to this day. 
The lapis lazuli of Badakhshan, equally famous in 
the Middle Ages, came from mines situated on the 
upper reaches of the Kokéa. The trade in these gems 
is at present a monopoly of the Afghan government, 
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and they are only exported to India. In addition, 
Badakhsh4n possesses iron and copper mines. 

The first mention of the name of Badakhshan 
occurs in the Chinese documents of the 7th and 8th 
centuries A.D., in Hiian éuang in the form Po-t‘ot- 
éoangna, the ancient pronunciation of which, 
according to Schlegel, was Pat tok-ts‘ong-na, in 
T‘ang-shu in the form Paat‘o-shan, in the Ency- 
clopaedia Ce-fu-yeun-koci in the form Pu-t‘o-shan. 
The Chinese described the country as forming part 
of Tuho-lo (Tukharistan). The Arabs also gave two 
meanings to the word Tukharistan; in the strict 
sense, Tukharistan was only the region situated 
between Balkh and Badakhshan, in the wide sense, 
it comprised all the regions east of Balkh and 
on both banks of the Amia-Dary4. The name 
clearly derives from the Tokharians who made 
their appearance in the 2nd century A.D. and 
conquered the Graeco-Bactrian empire. In the 
5th century A.D., these same territories were 
occupied by the Haytal (the Hephthalites of the 
Byzantines); in S‘Awfi’s Anthology, compiled in the 
zth/13th century, we find a story which describes 
how a king of the Haytal conferred on his son the 
domain “of Djirm and Badakhshan’’ (Barthold, 
Turkestan, i, 91). Iu the 6th century A.D., the Turks 
put an end to the empire of the Haytal; at the time 
of the first Arab incursions the ruler of Tukharistaa 
(in the wide serse) bore, according to Arabic and 
Chinese documents, the Turkish title of Yabghu [g.v.] 
{in Arabic Djabghiiya); the princes of every country, 
including also the prince of Badakhshan, were his 
vassals. We have no precise information on the date 
of the conquest of Badakhshan by tie Arabs and 
the manner in which Islain was introduced there. 
Al-Tabari only mentions tne name of the country 
once. Among the events of the year 118/736, he 
describes a campaign against ‘‘Kishm in the country 
of Djabghaya” and against more distant places. 
According to al-Ya‘kibi (Buldén, 288), Djirm in 
Badakh shan was the city which marked the frontier 
of Islam on the trade route to Tibet via Wakhan. 
In the same passage, a Turkish prince, otherwise 
unknown, called Khumar Beg (this is the correct 
form of the name), is described as ‘‘king of Shikinan 
and Badakhshan”. Al-Istakhri (278) describes 
Badakhsh4n as the “territory of Abu ’l-Fath’’; this 
is doubtless a reference to the prince Abu ’l-Fath 
al-Yaftali, whose son Aba Nasr, according to Sam‘ani 
(W. Barthold, Turkestas, i, 69) and Yakit (iv, 1023), 
fought against Kara-Tegin, the lieutenant of the 
Samanids (d. 340/951-2, cf. Ibn al-Athir, viii, 157, 
370). Apart from these facts, we know nothing of the 
political situation of Badakh3han during this period. 
In the 5th/rrth century, the poet Nasir-i Khusraw 
brought Ism4‘ili doctrine to Badakhshan and 
preached it there with success. His tomb on the 
upper reaches of the Kokéa is still shown today. 
His teachings have been preserved to this day in 
Badakhshan and the frontier regions. In the 
second half of the 6th/rzth century, Tukharistan in 
the wide sense (with Badakhshan) came under the 
rule of a side branch of the house of Ghar, which 
resided at Bamiyan and which, like the other 
branches of this dynasty, was dispossessed at the 
beginning of the 7th/13th century by the Kh*arizm- 
shah Muhammad. 

Badakhshan escaped the fury of the Mongol 
invasion and remained up to the gth/15th century 
in the hands of its national dynasty. The legend 
which traces the descent of this royal family from 
Alexander the Great was first quoted by Marco Polo, 
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and is subsequently frequently mentioned by the 
Muslim historians. Muhammad Haydar (Tarikh-i 
Rashidi, trans. E.D. Ross, 203) attributes to the 
daughter of the last ruler the statement that her 
ancestors had been kings of Badakhsh4n for 3,000 
years. Timir himself and his successors only suc- 
ceeded after hard battles in obtaining recognition 
of their suzerainty, and the country was only 
annexed to the Timirid empire by Timir’s great- 
grandson, Abii Sa‘id. The last prince, Shah Sultan 
Muhammad Badakhshi, had previously renounced 
obedience to the ordinances (Dasttr al-‘Amal) left 
by Alexander the Great, in order to compose, under 
the pseudonym of Lali, a Persian diwan (Ta?rikh-i 
Rashidi, 147). He submitted without resistance to 
the army sent by Abi Sa‘id, and went to Harat; 
his son fled to Kashghar; Mirza Abi Bakr, son of 
Abt Sa‘id, was named prince of Badakhsh4n. 
Shortly afterwards, the prince returned from 
Kashghar; Abi Bakr was driven out, and Badakh- 
shan had to be conquered afresh. With this object, 
Aba Sa‘id had Shah Sultan Muhammad executed in 
871/1466-7 (Dawlatshah, 453). It follows that, on 
the inscription discovered in 1885 by the British, 
according to which this Muhammad constructed a 
stone bridge in 884/1479-80 (Ta?rikh-1 Rashidi, 221), 
the date has doubtless been misread. Aba’ Bakr was 
later driven out of Badakhshan by his brother 
Sultan Mahmid, prince of Hisar. Up to the conquest 
of Hisar by the Ozbegs (beginning of the 16th 
century), Badakhsh4n continued to form part of its 
territory. A national movement arose in Badakhshan 
against the Ozbeg conquerors. At the head of this 
movement were Mubarak Shah and Zubayr Raghi. 
It is said that they took as their base a fortress 
situated on the left bank of the Kokéa, which still 
today bears the name of Kal‘a-i Zafar (‘‘Victory 
Fort”) given to it by Mubarak Shah. The Ozbegs 
were driven back; the Timirid Nasir Mirza (brother 
of Babur), whose aid had been invoked by the 
insurgents, was proclaimed ruler of Badakhshan (end 
g1o/February 1505), but, unable to come to terms 
with the leaders of the rebellion, was driven out two 
years later. In 913/1507-8, Sultan Ways Mirza, son 
of ‘Sultan Mahmid Mirz4, went to Badakhshan 
with the consent of Babur and was received at 
Kal‘a-i Zafar. Shortly before, Mubarak Shah had 
been killed by his comrade Zubayr. The latter, who 
tried to keep power in his own hands even after the 
arrival of the new sovereign, was removed by 
assassination. Shortly afterwards, Shah Radi al-Dfu, 
leader of the IsmA‘ilis of Kuhistan, made his appear- 
ance in Badakhshan, gathered round him the fol- 
lowers of this sect, and subjugated part of the 
country. However, he was put to death in the spring 
of 1509, and his head taken to Kal‘a-i Zafar and 
presented to Mirza-Kh4n. The latter died in 926/1520 
on the throne of Badakhshan. Babur sumnioned 
Sulayman the son of Mirz4-Khan, who was still a 
minor, and replaced him in Badakhshan by his own 
son Humayin. In 935/1528-9, Humaytin was 
recalled by his father and sent to India. After an 
unsuccessful attempt by Sa‘id Kh4n, ruler of 
Kashghar, to seize possession of the ccuntry, Sulay- 
man was recognised as prince of Badakhshan both 
by Babur and by Sa‘id Khan (1530). Sulayman 
reigned until 983/1575; driven out in the first half 
of that year by his grandson Shahrukh, he retired 
to India and thence to Mecca, but later returned to 
his own country. In 1584, Badakhsh4n was conquered 
by the Ozbegs under ‘Abd Allah Khan. Snlayman 
and Shahrukh were forced to flee to India, but 
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returned later and made several attempts to repel 
the conquerors. At the beginning of the 17th century 
there occurred another insurrection, provoked by 
Badi® al-Zaman, son of Shahrukh. In 1665, the 
Timiurids occupied both Balkh and Badakhshan, but 
in the autumn of 1669 the two countries were 
finally ceded to the Ozbegs. 

The Gzbeg empire in the 17th century was still 
divided into several independent states. In Badakh- 
shan, a dynasty was set up founded by Y4r Beg, 
who built the town of Faydhabad. The representa- 
tives of this dynasty also, ‘claimed descent from 
Alexander the Great, a claim which they still main- 
tained in the roth century. Like the other Ozbeg 
princes in present-day Afghanistan, these princes bore 
the title of Mir, an abbreviation of Amir. In 1822, 
Mir Muhammad Shah was dethroned by Murad Beg, 
ruler of Kunduz. Mirza Kalan, a dependant of 
Murad Beg, was despatched as prince of Badakhshan. 
After the death of his sovereign, he declared himself 
independent and even became for a time master of 
Kunduz. His son and successor, Mir Shah Nizam al- 
Din, died in 1862. The latter’s son Djahandar Shah, 
from 1867 onwards had to contend for his throne with 
another prince of the same dynasty, Mahmiid Shah. 
In 1869, Djahandar was decisively repulsed and, 
after one last effort, he withdrew in 1872 to 
Russian territory, and Uékurgan in Farghana was 
allotted to him as his place of residence. An annuel 
pension of 1500 roubles was assigned to him. In 
1878, however, he was assassinated at U¢ékurgan by 
unknown assailants. In 1873, the Afghan government 
deposed Mahmiid Shah; he was sent to Kabul, 
where he remained until his death. His territory was 
annexed to Afghanistan, and formed part of the 
province of Turkistan. 

From 1725 onwards, there are reports in Russia 
of the rubies and lapis lazuli of Badakhshan and 
also of its alleged gold and silver mines. In 1735, 
“the conquest of the rich country of Badakhshan” 
is mentioned as one of the aims of Russian policy in 
Central Asia, but Russian penetration only really 
began after 1876, In 1885, Post Pamirskii was 
founded on the Murghab, and in 1891-2, after an 
armed encounter at Yeshil-Kul, the Russians 
occupied the whole of eastern Pamir, which became 
the ‘“‘district of Pamir’ of the region (oblast?) of 
Farghana, administered by the leader of the Russian 
military detachment in Pamir. 

On 11 March 1895, an exchange of notes between 
the British and the Russians in London delimited 
the frontiers of Pamir between Afghanistan and the 
principality of Bukhara under Russian protectorate; 
Badakhsh4n proper was left in the hands of the rulers 
of Afghanistan, while the territories of western 
Pamir lying north and est of the Pandj returned to 
Bukhara, 

The revolution of 1918 abolished the principality 
of Bukhara, but Soviet power did not become firmly 
established in Pamir until 1925, after four years of 
fighting between the ‘White’ elements and the 
basmadis [q.v.]. 


Autonomous region of Soviet Gorno-Badakhshan. 


On 2 January 1925, the two parts of Pamir (east 
and west) were reunited in a ‘Special Region of 
Pamir’’, attached administratively to the Central 
Executive Committee of the Soviet Socialist Republic 
of Turkistan (founded on 14 October 1924), in 
December of the same year its name was changed 
to the Autonomous Region of Gorno-Badakhsh4n, 
forming part of the Autonomous Soviet Socialist 
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Republic of Tadjikistan (which on 5/12/1929 became 
the Soviet Socialist Republic of Tadjikistan). Its 
capital is Kharogh (Khorog). 

Gorno-Badakhshan comprises all the territory of 
Soviet Pamir; it is bounded in the north by the 
Trans-Alai chain, in the east by Chinese Sinkiang, 
in the south by the Afghan possessions and in the 
west by the Pandj and by the Darwaz and Academy 
chains. Its area is 61,800 sq. km.—In 1951, the 
Autonomous Region was divided into 7 districts 
(tuman = ‘‘zone’’): 

1. Shughnan (administrative centre 
comprising the Ghund valley. 

2. Ishkashim (administrative centre Ishkashim), 
comprising the upper vallay of the Pandj and the 
former territories of Wakhan, Ishkashim and 
Gharan, up-stream from the confluence of the 
Pandj and the Shakh-dara. 

3. Rosht-Kal‘a (administrative 
Kal‘a) in the Shakh-dara basin. 

4. Réshan (administrative centre Réshan) in the 
Pandj valley downstream from Kharogh. 

5. Bartang, comprising the basin of the Bartang 
river and its tributary the Kudara, as far as Lake 
Sarez. 

6. Murghab (administrative centre Murghab, the 
former Post Pamirskii) comprising the whole of 
eastern Pamir. 

7. Wané (administrative centre Wan¢), comprising 
the Want and Yaghulam valleys. 

In 1954, the Bartang district was abolished, and 
its territory incorporated in the Roshan and Want 
districts. 

At the beginning of the zoth century, the total 
population of Pamir (Russian and Bukharan) did 
not exceed 20,000: since 1925, as the result of im- 
proved communications and the introduction of new 
agricultural techniques, it has increased appre- 
ciably. At the 1926 census, there were 28,924 
inhabitants, and at the 1939 census, 41,769. In 
1956 the total population was in the region of 
62,000. 

EthnicaHy, Gorno-Badakhshan comprises two 
quite distinct regions: 1) the high plains of eastern 
Pamir are inhabited by a small number of Kirghiz 
nomads. In 1926, there were 2,660 belonging to the 
Iékilik tribes, made up of the following clans: Kesek, 
1,400: Teit, 800: Kipéak, 300: Naiman, roo. In 
1939, their number did not exceed 5,000, or about 
11% of the total population of the region. These 
Kirghiz are nominally Sunnis of the Hanafi rite. 
z) In the valleys of western Pamir live Iranian 
peoples whom their Tadjik neighbours call “Ghalta’”’, 
and the Russians ‘‘Gornyje tadjiki’” (an inaccurate 
term, which causes confusion with the Tadjik of the 
mountainous regions of Darwaz, Karategin and 
Zarafshan), or “‘Pamirsku Narody”’ (‘Peoples of the 
Pamir’). The inhabitants themselves call themselves 
“tadjik”’, a term which also leads to confusion, and call 
their neighbours in Darw4z who speak Tadjik, people 
who speak Persian” (parsi-guy). Their total number 
is estimated at more than 50,000 or 85% of the 
total population of the Autonomous Region. They 
are for the most part Nizari IsmA‘ilis {g.v.], apart 
from a small number of the Bartang, the majority 
of the YAzghulami, and all the Wandti, who are 
Hanafi Sunnis. 

The people of the Pamir constitute several groups: 

1. The Shughnano-Réshan group, nunierically the 
most important (35-40,000 people), comprising: 
a) the Shughni (Hugni), numbering 20-30,000, in the 
districts of Shughn4n {g.v.] and Rosht Kal‘a (valleys 
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of the Ghunid, Pandj and Shakh-dara); b) the 
Rdshani: about 8,o00 in the Résh4n district north 
of the Shughni (Pandj valley); c) the Bartang: about 
2,000 in the Bartang. district (valley of the river 
Bartang), and d) the Oroshor (300 in 1925). These 
four peoples speak closely-related dialects. 

2. The Wakhki (Wukh, Wakhagd) [¢.v.}], numbering 
6-7,000, living in the district of Ishkashim situated 
in the southern part of Soviet Pamir, the high 
valleys of the Pandj and the Wakhan-Darya (a 
similar number of Wakhi live in Afghanistan). 

3. The Ydsghulami (Yuzdom, Zgamik), whose 
number does not exceed 2,000, distributed among 
13 villages situated in the valley of the river 
Yazghulam (Wané district). 

4. The Ishkashimi (Ishkashumi), numbering 400 
in Soviet Badakhsh4n (1,500-2,000 of their brothers, 
who speak the Zébaki and Sangliti dialects, live in 
Afghanistan), living in one village only, Rym, on 
the upper Pandj (Ishkashim district). 

Finally, in the extreme north of the Autonomous 
Region, in the valley of the river Wané, live the 
Wandi, who are completely tadjikised and whose 
language has not been in use for more than a century. 

The peoples of the Pamir belong to the eastern 
Iranian linguistic group; none of the languages is 
fixed by writing, despite an abortive attempt by the 
Soviet authorities in 1931 to give the Shughni a 
Latin alphabet and make it a literary language 
(in 1931 a Shughni primer for children was published 
in Stalinabad (A. Djakov: Xugnoni alifba Kudaken 
dat, and in 1936 Tadjikistan State Publications 
published the first works in Shughni: cf. Revolutsta + 
Natsional’nosti, No. 4/1936, 92). 

Tadjiki is the language of civilisation (admini- 
stration, courts, schools, the Press), and bilingualism 
(local dialect +- Tadjiki) is general. Some languages, 
such as Ishkdshimi, are fast disappearing and only 
survive as “domestic languages’, others (Bartangi, 
Roshni ....) are strongly tadjikised; on the other 
hand Y4zghulami, which is extremely isolated, and 
Wakhi are putting up a more effective resistance. 

In 1954, Gorno-Badakhshan possessed seven 
newspapers; two of these were regional organs 
appearing at Khardgh: Krasnyj Badakhshan (in 
Russian) and Badakhshan-i Surkh (in Tadjiki); four 
were local papers in Tadjiki, namely the Roskan-+ 
Surkh (at Réshan); Hakikat-i Wand (at Wane) and 
the Bayrak-i Surkh and a Kirghiz paper at Murghab. 

Tadjik influence was also exerted through teaching. 
In 1954, there were in the region some 200 schools, 
of which 11 were secondary (decennial schools, and 
a teaching institute at Kharogh with a total of 
12,000 pupils. 

Formerly extremely isolated, Gorno-Badakhshan 
has since 1934 been connected with the Farghana 
valley by a motor road (the Osh-Murghab-Kharégh 
road, 740 km. in length), completed in 1940 by the 
Khardgh-Stalinabad road which follows the Pandj 
valley. The economy of the region nevertheless is 
still of a traditional type: nomadic stock-breeding 
(ovines, caprines), terrace horticulture, and silk 
production in the western part of the region. The 
country is rich in deposits, some of which have been 
exploited for a very long time: lapis lazuli and 
malachite in the Shakhdara valley, precious stones, 
gold and copper (near Porshniv). 

The capital of the region, Khardgh (927 inhabitants 
in 1926, 2-3,000 in 1954) has a few small industrial 
undertakings. 
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BADAL (Turk. Bepev: plural bedelat), a term 
used under the Ottoman régime to denote a con- 
tribution made by a tax-payer in lieu of his per- 
forming some service for the government or fur- 
nishing it with some commodity. Certain categories 
of the sultans’ subjects were excused payment of 
dues and taxes on condition of their discharging 
such duties. If they failed to fulfil their obligations, 
however, or if the government forwent its rights in 
this regard, instead of again becoming liable to 
ordinary taxation, they were required to make 
special ‘substitute’ contributions; and it may have 
been in description of these that the term bedel first 
came into use. 

From the end of the 16th century, when the 
Ottoman central treasury was frequently short of 
funds and generally pursued short-sighted policies, 
harassed Defterddrs were often tempted to forgo 
services or supplies from those bound to render or 
furnish them—even though these might later have 
to be bought at equal cost—in order to exact such 
cash contributions in ew. By the middle of the 
17th century quite half the cash revenues accruing 
to the Miri were obtained from bedelat of many 
different kinds (see the “budget” of Tarkhundju 
Ahmed Pasha in the Tekalif Kawa‘ids of ‘Abd al- 
Rahman Wefik, i, 327 ff., and the ‘Osmanli Ta?rikhi 
of Ahmed Rasim, ii, 214 ff., notes). Of these one of 
the best known, from its being of wide-spread 
application, was the bedel-i mntizél, apparently 
exacted in Liew of the supplies and accommodation 
with which, according to an original arrangement, 
inhabitants of places through which travelling 
officers and officials passed were obliged to furnish 
them free. This became so general a contributicn 
that it is linked in some accounts with the ‘awarid 
{q.v.]. 

Two or three other “old-régime” bedels may be 
mentioned as of particular interest. One is the 
bedel-t djizye paid by the Hospodars of the Danubian 
principalities and the republic of Ragusa. This was a 
contribution received in lieu, not of any service, but 
of the payment of @jtzya [¢.v.] by the individual 
Dhimmis {q.v.] of those territories. A second was 
called bedel+ timar. It was first exacted in 1069/1659 
—apparently from ##mar-holders who were no longer 
performing the military duties in return for which 
they held their fiefs, to the extent of as much as half 
theix revenues, and even if it did not become a 
permanent impost was still in force five years later. 
Another levy on fief-holders was first imposed 
somewhat later and long continued, viz. the bedel-¢ 
djebeli, which, as its name indicates, was paid by 
those of them whose revenues exceeded a certain sum, 
originally 40,000 akées a year, in lieu of their maint- 
aining and appearing in the field accompanied by 
one or more armed and mounted retainers. 

Although many ancient usages were abandoned 
under the new régime of Mahmiid IJ and his succes- 
sors, recourse was still had to bedels in several 
connexions during the second half of the rgth 
century. Thus in 1272/1856 what was later usually 
referred to as the bedel-i ‘asker was instituted under 
the name of i‘dne-+ ‘Saskeriyye. By the famous 
Khatt-t Humdydn of that year [see art. ‘ABD AL- 
Mapjtp] the Ottoman reformers sought to abolish all 
legal distinctions between the sultan’s Muslim and 
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his Dhimmi subjects, and to this end both abrogated 
the collection of djizya from the Dhimmis and 
declared them now for the first time liable for 
military service. In practice, however, the Porte did 
not wish to employ Dhimmis as soldiers, any more 
than the Dhimmis wished so to be employed them- 
selves; and it was decided that the Dhimmls should 
instead pay this bedel, which thus became to all 
intents a substitute for the djizya. At first collected 
by government agents from individuals, its collection 
was later delegated, until its abolition in 1907, to 
the leaders of each religious community concerned. 

Two other late contributions of this kind were alike 
called bedel-+ nakdi, ‘cash payment tm lew’. The 
first was instituted by a decree of 1302/1886, from 
which date it might be paid by mex conscribed by 
lot for military service by way of exemption either 
from serving altogether or else from serving more 
than a shortened term. The sum payable for total 
exemption was then fixed at 50 Ottoman gold 
pieces. By another decree of 1332/1914 those paying 
this bedel (still of the same amount) were obliged to 
perform six months’ service and were then relegated 
to the reserve. The practice of selling exemption was 
even continued under the republican regime, a 
decree of 1346/1927 fixing the payment for ashortened 
term of service at 600 lias. 

The second bedel-¢ nakdi was a payment accepted 
from persons in the provinces who were obliged by 
law to maintain roads in their area in lieu of this 
service. 

Bibliography: Sari Mehmed, Nasa@%h al- 
Wiizerd, trans. and ed. Wright, Ottoman Statecraft, 
index; D’Ohsson, Tableau, vii, 258; Siileyman 
Sidi, Defter-+ Muktasid, i, 123-142; ‘Abd al- 
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Bowen, Islamic Society and the West, i (part 2), 
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BADAL {see aspA. and NARW]. 

BADAN (see pDy1sM]. 

BADARAYA [see BapRA]. 

BADAOUN (Bupé?dx or BaDAyin), an ancient 
town, about a mile east of the river Sot and head- 
quarters of the district of the same name in India, 
situated in 28°2’N. and 79° 7’ E.; it is variously 
spelt by native historians as BEDAMA?GN, BHADA?ON 
and BapAwan. Population (1951) was 53,521. 

Little authentic is known about the town before 
the advent of the Muslims towards the end of the 
6th/r2th century when Kutb al-Din Aybak ([g.v.], 
the wali ‘akd of Mu‘izz al-Din b. Sam in India, 
invaded and captured it in 594/1197-8 (Fakhr-i 
Mudabbir, ed. Ross, 24). Tradition, however, 
ascribes its fall in 421/1030 to the pseudo-historical 
figure, Ghazi Mas‘“iid Salar [¢.v.], said to be a nephew 
of Mahmid of Ghazna. TAdj al-Din Yildiiz, after his 
defeat by Iltutmish near Lahore in 612/1215, was 
sent to Bada?in as a captive where he died in 
628/1230. It served as a military station during the 
Khaldjf period. In 690/1291 Djalal al-Din Khaldjt 
came to Badain with a large army in order to 
quell the revolt of Malik Cadjdji. Muhammad b. 
Tughluk, however, did not favour the idea of 
retaining it as an army base. Consequently the 
refractory tribes all round rose in revolt. Firdz 
Tughluk marched down to Bad& in in 787/1385, 
crushed the revolt, appointed Kabal Khan Shirwan! 
as the military governor and retired. ‘Ala? al-Din, the 
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last king of the Sayyid dynasty, abdicated from the 
throne of Delhi in 855/1451 (Ahmad Yadgar, Tartkh-t 
Shahi, Bibl. I nd. 257, x0) and passed the rest of 
his life in Bada?in where he died in 883/1478. 

Under Akbar the town was formed iuto a sarkdr 
of the s#ba of Delhi in 964/1556; and a mint was 
established where only copper-coins were struck. 
In 979/1571 a great fire broke out, consuming the 
entire town, in which a large number of the residents 
perished, 

The town lost its importance during the reign of 
Shahdjahan when the sarkdrs of Bada?in and 
Sambhal were amalgamated under the new name of 
Katehr with head-quarters at Bareilly. With the 
decline of the Mughal power the town lapsed to the 
Rohillas. After the rout of the Rohillas under ‘Ali 
Muhammad Khan, it was possessed by the Nawabs 
of Awadh in 1192/1778 from whom it was wrested 
by the British in 1216/1801. During the Mutiny of 
1857 the town was seriously disturbed; the central 
prison was raided and the European quarter burnt. 

Bada?in is the birth-place of the historian ‘Abd 
al-Kadir Badaé?ani [g.v.] and the famous Indian 
divine Nizam al-Din Awliya? [g.v.]. Radi al-Din 
Hasan al-Saghani {q.v.] is also said to have been born 
here but this statement is debatable. The old town 
contains several buildings of archaeological interest: 
the old fort, now in ruins, Masdjid Kutbi, the 
Djaimi‘ Masdjid Shamsi, built by Iltutmish in 
620/1223 and, numerous other mosques and tombs, 
including the mausoleum of ‘Ala? al-Din, the run- 
away Sayyid king of Delhi. 
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BADA?ONI, ‘Abd al-Kadir, scholar and historian 

at the court of Akbar the Mughal. Born at Téda 
(in the old princely state of Djiaypir) in 947/1540, 
Bada?iini spent his early life at Basawar about 18 
miles to the north east of Téda, being taken to 
Sambhal in 960/1553 to pursue his studies under 
Shaykh Hatim Sanbhali and Shaykh Abu ’1-Fath. 
In 966/1558-9, Bada?ani went with his father Mulik 
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Shah to Agra and continued his education there 
under Shaykh Mubarak Nagawri, father of Abu 
’1-Fadl and Faydi. He also read Hanafi jurisprudence 
under Kadi Abu ’l-Ma‘ali. After the death of his 
father in 969/1562, Bada’tani moved to Bada?in and 
thence, in 973/1565-6 to Patiyala where he entered 
the service of Husayn Khan as the latter’s sadr. He 
remained with Husayn Khan for 9 years, moving 
with him to Lucknow and Gant u Gola. In 981/1574 
they quarrelled and parted. During the intervening 
years Bada?ini continued his religious education 
by visiting such saints as Shaykh Nizam al-Din of 
Ambethi, Shaykh Aban of Amroha, Shaykh Allah 
Bakhsh of Garmaktesar and Shaykh Muhammad 
Husayn of Sikandra. 

In 981/1574 Bada&ini was presented to Akbar 
through the good offices of Djalal al-Din Kiarchi a 
mansabdar of 500 and Hakim ‘Ayn al-Mulk a court 
physician. Impressed by Badaini’s ability as a 
controversialist, in 982/1574-5 Akbar appointed him 
an imam and ordered him to bring horses to the 
brand as a mansabddar of 20. Bada?ini’s failure to 
match Abu ’l-Fadl’s efforts in this sphere (the 
latter had come to court about the same time as 
Bada?ini) embittered him and led him to accept a 
madad-t ma‘dsh of 1,000 bighas (originally at Basawar 
but transferred in 997/1588-9 to Bada?iin). Bada? ini’s 
failure after this error of judgment to gain the 
preferment he considered he deserved, undoubtedly 
influenced his view of events at Akbar’s court and 
of the religious activities in which Abu ’]-Fadl was 
prominent. For absenting himself from attendance 
on Akbar, Bada?ini nearly forfeited his grant, 
being saved largely by the good offices of Khwadja 
Nizam al-Din Ahmad, author of the Tabakat-i 
Akbari, whom he had met at Agra in 967/1559. 
Akbar continued however to employ Badaini on 
literary work from 982/1574 onwards. His date of 
death is variously given, (see Storey, i/1 437) but 
as Storey points out (i/2, 1309)‘‘1024/1615 must be 
nearest to the truth, if the reference to the death of 
“Zuhiri’ and “Malik” Kummi is not a later 
insertion in the notice of ‘“‘Zuhiri’ in the Muntakhab 
al-Tawarikh, iii, 269’. 

Bada?ini’s literary work comprised: (1) Kitab al- 
Hadith, now lost, a collection of 40 traditions on 
the merit of waging holy war, presented to Akbar 
in 986/1574; (2) Ndma-yi Khirad-afzd, a translation 
of the Sing? hasan battisi, a collection of 32 tales 
about Radja Bikramadjit of Malwa, ordered by 
Akbar in 982/1574; (3) Razm-ndma, a translation of 
the Mahabharata, undertaken at Akbar’s request in 
990/1582; (4) A translation of the Ramdyana begun 
at Akbar’s command in 992/1584 and submitted to 
him in 997/1589; (5) Part of Ta*rikh-+ Alfi, a general 
history of Islam down to the thousandth year, com- 
missioned by Akbar in 993/1585 the first two 
volumes of which were revised by Bada?aini in 
1000/1591-2; (6) Nadjat al-Rashid, a work on Sifism, 
ethics and the Mahdawi movement of Bada°iui’s day; 
(7) A rewriting and abridgement of a translation by 
Mulla Shah Muhammad Shahabdadi of a history of 
Kashmir (probably the Radja-tarangini); (8) A part 
of a translation into Persian of Yakit’s Mu‘djam 
al-Buldan; (9) A translation in epitome of Rashid 
al-Din’s Djdms‘ al-Tawarikh, requested by Akbar in 
1000/1591-2; (10) The completion of Bakr al-Asmar, 
a translation into Persian of a Sanskrit tale, appar- 
ently the Kathdsarit-ségara, made earlier for Sultan 
Zayn al-‘Abidin of Kashmir. Akbar ordered this 
task in 1003/1595; (11) Muntakhad al-Tawarikh, a 
general history of the Muslims in Hindistan from 
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Subuktigia to 1004/1595-6, commenced in 999/1590, 
followed by biographies of shaykhs, scholars, 
physicians and poets. Until 1002/1593, the Munta- 
khab al-Tawartkh is based largely on Khwadja Nizam 
al-Din Ahmad’s Tabakat-1 Akbari, with characteristic 
asides by Bad@ ini. The work is noted for its 
hostile comments on Akbar’s religious activities. Its 
existence was apparently kept secret until at least 
the tenth year of Djahangir’s reign, (Mulla ‘Abd 
al-Baki NahAdwandi, author of Ma‘dthir-i Rahimi, 
did not know of it when he completed his work 
in 1025-1616). According to the Mirat al-‘Alam, by 
Shaykh Muhammad Baka Saharanpiri, composed 
in 1087/1667, Bada?aini’s children asserted to 
Djahangir that they did not know of the existence 
of the work (British Museum Add. MS. 7657, folio 
452 a-b). Badé?ani himself hints at an intention to 
conceal the work (M. al-T., iii, 398). 
Bibliography: Storey, i/1, 435-40 and i/z, 
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BADAWI {see AHMAD AL-BADAW! and BADW] 

AL-BADAWIYYA {see AHMAD AL-BADAWi[ 

BADAWLAT, a title of the chief Ya‘Skib-Beg of 
Kashghar [q.v.]. 

BADGHIS or BADHGHIS, a district in the 
north-western part of modern Afghanistan, in the 
province of Hardt; the name is explained as being 
derived from the Persian bddkhiz (‘‘a place where 
the wind rises’) on account of the strong winds 
prevailing there. By the geographers of the 4th/roth 
century only the district to the north-west of Harat, 
between this town and Sarakhs, is called Badghis. 
The author of the Hudid al-‘Alam, probably writing 
from personal knowledge, describes it as a prosperous 
and pleasant place of three hundred villages. Later 
the name was extended to the whole country 
between the Haririd and the Murghab; at any rate 
it is used in this sense as early as the 4th/13th 
century by Yakut. There have never been any 
cities in Badghis and its small towns and fortresses 
have never been of great importance. At the time of 
the Arab conquests Badghis became known as a 
Hephthalite stronghold and it is said that Nizak 
Tarkhan the Haytal {g.v.] retreated there after the 
loss of Harat. Yakit writes of it as dar mamlakat al- 
Hevatila, but this can only refer to the very end of 
the period of Hephthalite power. Even under the 
Tahirids and the Samanids Badghis remained a 
hotbed of sedition. 

At the present day Kal‘a-i Naw is regarded as 
the chief town. The rivers, including the tributaries 
of the Murgh4b, still contain, as a thousand years 
ago, only small streams of brackish water; for the 
irtigation of the cultivated fields the people are 
dependent on wells and rainfall. The soil is noted 
for its fertility and the pistachio woods mentioned 
by the Arabs have survived to a certain extent to 
the present day. Besides these the excellent pastures 
of the country are famous; Ferrier (1845-6) describes 
the pastures of Kal‘a-i Naw as the best in all Asia. 
The wars between the Persians and the Mongols of 
Central Asia in 678/1270 arose out of a dispute for 
the possession of the pasture grounds of Badghis. 
The modern population consists mainly of Tadjiks, 
Djamshids and Haza4ras, and of nomadic tribes from 
the surrounding country who bring their flocks for 
seasonal grazing. 
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BADI‘ is an Arabic adjectival noun which denotes 
the idea of originality. In the active sense it means 
Creator or Originator, hence its use as an Attribute 
of God. In the passive sense it means ‘discovered’ or 
‘invented’, and from this, it became a name for the 
innovations of the ‘Abbasid poets in literary figures, 
and later for trope in general; “lm al-badi‘ was that 
branch of rhetorical science which dealt with the 
beautification of literary style. Some ‘Abbasid poets 
of the znd/8th century, like Bashshar, Muslim b. 
al-Walid, and al-‘Attabi, tended to depart in certain 
respects from the established ways of the classics and 
especially in the use of poetical artifices, such as 
metaphors and similes, on a scale unprecedented in 
pre-Islamic poetry. Hence, there arose among some 
“Abbasid circles of critics, the idea that this art was 
a badi‘, an innovation or a new creation. The word 
began to be used in that wide undefined sense in the 
critical writings of the 3rd/gth century. It occurs in 
more than one place in the writings of al-Djahiz; 
in one of them the author quotes a line of poetry 
containing a figurative expression and says: “‘and 
this is what rdwis call badi*’ (Al-Baydan wa?l-Tabyin, 
Cairo 1948, i, 51, iv, 55). The first author to attempt a 
treatment of badi< as a literary art and to define 
what he took to be its principal categories, was the 
caliph-poet Ibn al-Mu‘tazz (247-296 : 861-908). In a 
book entitled Kitab-al-Badi‘, Ibn al-Mu‘tazz tried to 
show—by quoting copious examples from the 
Kur’an, the Traditions, speeches of Bedouins, and 
early classical poetry, that what the moderns called 
badi* was not a creation of Bashshar and his con- 
temporaries. These merely extended the already 
known art of literary figures in their poetry until it 
became widely used, and was given the name badi‘. 
Then came the poet Abi Tammam (d. 231/850) who 
was very fond of this art and used it extravagantly 
with varying results. The author treats of badi* in 
five principal categories: metaphor, alliteration, 
antithesis, conformity of ends with beginnings, and 
order of discourse. Having explained them and 
quoted illustrative examples of good and bad in 
each, Ibn al-Mu‘tazz points out that badi‘ as a term 
for poetical artifices, is known to poets and critics, 
but that philologists and scholars of ancient poetry do 
not use the term. He then asserts that nobody before 
him had treated the art of badi‘, nor anticipated him 
in his work, which he completed in the year 247/861. 
He was, however, aware that the artifices of badi‘ 
could be reduced to less, or extended to more than 
the above five categories. For this reason, and to 
increase the instructive value of his book, he went on 
to add twelve more artifices of the embellishment 
of speech. Kudaéma b. Dija‘far (275-337/888-968, a 
contemporary of Ibn al-Mu‘tazz and the author of 
probably the first Arabic book bearing the title of 
Nakd al-Shi, i.e. ‘The Criticism of Poetry’’, dealt 
with twenty qualities of poetical art, including some 
of Ibn al-Mu‘tazz’s categories, without mentioning 
the technical term badi*. But a century later another 
critical writer, Aba Hilal al-‘Askari (d. 395/1004) 
carried the development of badi* a step further by 
augmenting the number of its categories to thirty-six, 
making use of the seventeen of Ibn al-Mu‘tazz. In 
his book K. al-Sind‘atayn, i.e. “The Two Arts (of 
Prose and Poetry)”, perhaps the first systematic 
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book on the whole field of Arabic rhetoric, al- 
‘Askari devoted a long section to the explanation of 
badi* and the enumeration of its kinds and categories. 
Al-Rummini (296-386/908-996), a Mu‘tazill rhetori- 
cian, considers balagha [g.v.] or eloquence as one of 
seven directions in which kur?anic #“djds can be seen, 
and without mentioning bad#‘, he includes some of the 
figures of speech as categorie. of baldgha. But the 
Sunnite al-Bakillani (d. 403/1013) in his I“djds al- 
Kur’dn, devotes a long chapter to the badi of 
speech, maintaining that badi* could help to appre- 
ciate, but could not sufficiently explain #“djds. Ibn 
Rashik, the author of al-‘Umda, ‘‘On the Excellencies 
and Requirements of Poetry”, illustrates in his book 
more than sixty categories under the heading ‘The 
Invented and the bad#’. Ibn Khaldin points out 
that Ibn Rashik’s ‘Umda had a great influence in 
the Muslim West, in North Africa and Spain, where 
the use of badi* was highly appreciated and practised. 


The turning point however in the history of Arabic . 


rhetoric in general, and of bad#‘ in particular, as a 
separate science of stylistics came at the hands of 
al-Sakkaki (555-626/1160-1228), who in his book 
Miftah al-“Uliim built a logical system for the 
classification of the instrumental sciences of literature, 
making use in the section on rhetoric of the solid 
philosophical foundations laid down earlier by ‘Abd 
al-Kahir al-Djurdjant (d. 471/1078). From al- 
Sakkaki’s time down to the present, books on Arabic 
rhetoric have revolved round the compact text of 
his book, its abbreviations and the long and detailed 
commentaries on those texts. Notable among the 
epitomisers and the commentators of the Méftas 
were al-Khatib al-Kazwini (666-739/1267-1338) and 
al-Taftazani (722-793/1322-1390). This period was 
characterised in literature by ingenuity in using 
ornaments of style and by love for the art of badi*. 
Some poets of the period delighted in using all kinds 
of figures of speech in one and the same poem. 
Such poems, called badi%iyya, were composed by 
Safi al-Din al-Hilli and others. In that period, the 
sciences of rhetoric were clearly and rigidly deline- 
ated. Thus, aspects of literary structure became the 
domain of the science of ma‘dni or “Concepts”, 
while figures such as metaphor and simile, having 
to do with ways of literary expression, were relegated 
to the science of baydn or “Exposition”. The artifices 
of the ornamentation and embellishment of speech 
remained the instruments and categories of badi‘. 
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Istanbul 1954; Cairo 1320; A. M. Al-Maraghi, 
Tarikh ‘Ulam al-Balagha, Cairo n.d.; Al-Khatib 
Al-Kazwinl, Talkhis al-Mifiak and K. Al-Idak 
(together with al-Taftazini’s Mukhtasar), Cairo 
1342/1923; Abii Ya‘Skib Al-Sakkaki, K. Msftah 
al-“Uldm, Cairo n.d.; Sa‘d al-Din Al-Taftazdni, 
Al-Shark al-Kabir, Istanbul; idem, Al-Shark al- 
Saghir, Cairo and Calcutta; ‘Abd Allah Ibn al- 
Mu‘tazz, Kitab al-Badi‘, ed. I. Kratchkovsky, 
London 1935; Kudama b. Dija‘far, Nakd al-Ski‘, 
ed. S. A. Bonebakker, Leiden 1956; Ibn Khaldin, 
Mukaddima, book vi, § 371 section on ‘tm al- 
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bayadn; Ibn Rashik al-Kayraw4ni, Al-‘Umda, 

Cairo 1353/1934. (M. KHALAFALLAH) 

AL-BADIS AL-A: BI, Hrpat ALLAN B. 
AL-Husayn B. AHMAD (also Yisur), Apu ’L-KAsm, 
illustrious Arab scholar, physician, philosopher, 
astronomer and poet, who distinguished himself 
particularly for his knowledge and construction of 
the astrolabe and other astronomical instruments. 
The date of his birth is not known. In 510/1116-17, 
we find him at Isfahan in intimate contact with the 
Christian physician Amin al-Dawla Ibn al-Tilmidh. 
Later he lived in Baghdad, where the exercise of 
his art, so it is said, brought him a considerable 
fortune under the Caliph al-Mustarshid. According 
to Abu ’1-Fida?, astronomical observations were made 
under his direction in 524/1130 in the palace of the 
Saldjikid sultans at Baghdad. It is probable that 
the tables of Mahmud composed by him and dedicated 
to the Sultan Abu ’l-Kasim Mahmid b. Muhammad 
are the result of these observations. 
He died at Baghdad in 534/1139-40 and it is said 
(Abu ’l-Faradj is the sole source of this tradition) 
that he was buried in a state of coma. As regards his 
poetical works, Ibn al-Kifti maintains that they were 
“beautiful and excellent’, Ibn Khallikan that they 
reached the limits of lechery and obscenity. Ibn 
Khallikan and Ibn Abi Usaybi‘a give examples of 
his best pieces. In addition to a Diwan of his own 
poems, al-Badi‘ al-Asturlabi published a selection of 
the poems of Ibn Hadjdjadj in one volume, divided 
into 141 chapters and entitled Durrat al-Tddj min 
shi‘y Ibn Hadidjadj (Brockelmann, S$ I, 130). The 
praise which the Arab biographers liberally bestow 
on al-Badi‘ al Asturlabi, should not lead us to place 
his merits too high. The historians and biographers 
of the 7th/13th century possessed too little mathe- 
matical and astronomical knowledge to enable them 
properly to appreciate the really eminent services 
which the scholars of the 3rd-5th/9th-11th centuries 
rendered these sciences. They thus frequently fell 
into the error of extolling to excess the work of 
scholars closer to them in time, to the detriment of 
the works which mark the zenith of Arab science. 
Nowhere are the praises of al-Battani, Abu ’l-Wafa? 
and al-Birini sung so eloquently as those of al-Badi* 
al-Asturlabi, though the former are scholars of much 
greater distinction than the latter. 

Bibliography: Ibn al-Kifti, 339; Ibn Khal- 
likan, Cairo 1310, ii, 186 (trans. de Slane, iii, 580); 
Ibn Abi Usaybi‘a, i, 280; Abu ’l-Faradj (ed. 
Salh4ni), 366; Abu ’l-Fida’, Annales (ed. Reiske 
and Adler), iii, 441-483; Hammer, Leferaturgesch. 
d. Araber, vi, 431; H. Suter, Abhandlungen zur 
Gesch. der mathem. Wissensch., x, 117; Yakut, 
Irshad, vii, 241-242; Sarton, Introduction to the 
History of Science, ii, 204; F. Rosenthal, Al- 
Asturlabi and as-Samaw°al on Scientific progress, 
in Ostris 1950, 555-564. (H. Suter) 
BADI‘ at-DIN, surnamed Kutb al-Madar (axis 

of the Universe) and popularly known as Shab 
Madar, is the Methuselah of Indian hagiological 
literature and one of the most celebrated saints of 
India. He is said to have been born at Aleppo in 
250/864, and to have been descended from Abi 


-Hurayra (q.v.], one of the companions of the Prophet. 


The statement in the Mir°at-i Maddri that he was 
a Jew and embraced Islam at al-Madina is not 
supported by other authorities. Like his descent, 
his date of birth is also controversial, the Tadhkirat 
al-Muttakin gives it as 1 Shaww4l 442/16 Feb. 1051; 
the Mir?at-i Maddri has 715/1315, which is most 
probable. According to the Kitdb-4 Ads and Mihr-t 
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Diakantdb his father Sayyid ‘Ali was a descendant 
of Muhammad al-Bakir [{¢.v.]. 

Among his numerous spiritual mentors was 
TJayfir al-Din, a Syrian mystic. He received a good. 
education but was specially well-versed in various 
occult sciences such as alchemy and natural magic. 

A widely-travelled person, Shah Madar performed 
the pilgrimage to Mecca several times, once in the 
company of Ashraf Djahangir al-Simnani [¢.v.]. 
During his travels he visited al-Madina, Baghdad, 
Nadjaf and Kazimayn before sailing for India when 
he met with a shipwreck. In India he travelled from 
place to place and ultimately settled at Makanpir, 
a village 40 miles from Cawnpore, where he died on 
ro Djumada 1, 844/7 October, 1440. 

In spite of the bitter controversy that kadé Shihab 
al-Din Dawlatabadi [q.v.] carried on with him, Shah 
Madar was held in great esteem by Ibrahim Shah 
Sharki (804/1401-848/1444), the sultan of Djawnpir, 
patron of the kadi. 

He was a person of great beauty and kept his face 
veiled for fear that people, dazzled by his appearance, 
would prostrate themselves before him. To this day 
his imposing mausoleum built by Ibrahim Sharki, 
attracts a very large number of people who, from all 
parts of India, march to Makanpir, on the ocaasion of 
his ‘ugs, carrying tall bamboos draped with colourful 
bunting and rags called “Shak Madar ki dariyan’. 

Strange and supernatural feats, are ascribed both 
to the saint and his followers, known as Mada§ris, 
who are generally seen performing in the streets 
and lanes of every city and yillage in- the Indo- 
Pakistan sub-continent. A Madari now, in common 
parlance, has come to mean a street-performer. 
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BADI‘ at ZAMAN [see AL-HAMADHANT). 

BADIHA [see 1RTIDJAL}. 

BADIL {see aBpAL}. 

BADINAN [see BanpINAn]. 


BADIS, a town (now in ruins) and anchorage on 
the Mediterranean coast of Morocco. It is 68%/, m. 
(110 km.) south-east of Tetuan, between the territory 


- of the Ghuméra [q.v.] and the Rif [g.v.] properly so- 


called. It is situated on the territory of the Bani 
Yattifat (vulgo: Bni Yittdft) near the mouth of a 
torrent named T4ala-n-Badis (vulgo: Talembades). 
An attempt has been made to identify it with the 
Partetina of the Itinerary of Antoninus; but this 
ancient place-name could equally well refer to the 
more sheltered cove of Yallish (= Iris on our maps) 
which is only 7 km. to the south-west. 

The town of Badis and its port formed part of the 
kingdom of Nukir, and later of the Idrisid princi- 
pality of the Bani ‘Umar. The Almoravids, the 
Almohads and the Marinids. used it as a naval base 
and devoted their energies to fortifying it. 

The author of the Maksad (end of the 7th/13th 
century) and especially Leo Africanus (beginning of 
the roth/16th century), describe Badis as a township 
of 600 households. Under the Marinid Abit Sa‘id 
(709-31/1310-31), it paid 1000 dindrs in taxes, as did 
Melilla and Larache. The port possessed an arsenal 
where foists and other kinds of galleys were built 
of cedar-wood from the neighbouring mountains; 
it was frequented by Venetian merchantmen, and 
was the terminus of the shortest route from Fez to 
the Mediterranean, via the mountain of the Bani 
Khalid. The population devoted themselves to trade, 
fishing (sardines) and also to piracy on the coasts 
of Spain. The governor of the Rif had his residence 
there; his authority extended over the-coastal towns 
from Yallish to Wadi Nukir, and also over certain 
tribes of the interior: Bukkiya, Bani Mansir, Bani 
Khalid, Bani Yadir. 

Less than roo metres out to sea there were two 
small rocky islands, the larger of which was called 
Hadjar Badis, the Pefion de Velez of the Spanish. 
In 1508 the latter, in order to put an end to the 
activities of the pirates, occupied it and fortified it. 
In 1520, however, they lost it as the result of 
treachery. In 1526, the Wattasid sultan Abi Hassin, 
deposed by his brother, received as an appanage the 
Rif, with his seat at Badis, whence he acquired his 
surname of al-Badisi [¢.v., No. 3]. In 1554, he ceded 
the town and the Pefion to his Turkish allies from 
Algiers: the latter made it a lair for corsairs operating 
in the region of the Straits of Gibraltar. The Sa‘did 
sultan ‘Abd Allah al-Ghalib bi’lla4h was alarmed by 
this activity, and feared that the Turks might use 
Badis as a base from which to undertake the conquest 
of Morocco. In 1564, he forced the Moroccans to 
evacuate the town and the Pefion, which he handed 
over to the Spanish. The Moroccan population 
retired into the interior, to the kasba of Snada. 

The old town of Badis is now in ruins. After the 
Rif war (1927), the Spanish attempted, without much 
success, to establish nearby a small settlement called 
Villa Jordana. The Peiion still belongs to Spain and 
constitutes a sovereign territory: Pefion de Velez de 
la Gomera. The Spanish corruption of the name of 
the town, Velez, perhaps has its origin in the 
existence, opposite, on the European coast, of a 
town called Vélez (de) Malaga (Ar. Balish). 

Badis in Morocco must not be confused with 
Badis in Algeria, no longer extant, which lay to the 
south of Awras [q.v.]. 
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turistica de Marruecos, Madrid 1947, 506; for the 

detailed history of the town and the Pefion in the 

16th century, consult the Sources inédites de 

Uhistoire du Maroc, 1st series, (Sa‘did dynasty) 

archives of Spain, France and Portugal. 

(G. S. Coir) 

BADIS s. HABUS [see zirips oF SPAIN]. 

BADIS zs. au-Mansor B. BULUKKIN B. Zit, alias 
Ast MandAp BApis Nasir AL-Daw a, third Zirid of 
Ifrikiya, enthroned on 16 Rabi‘ I 386/8 April 996. 
Entrusting eastern Ifrikiya to a devoted Arab vice- 
amir, he set about containing a powerful Zanatan 
offensive which, from 386/996 onwards, pushed 
forward from Tiaret to Tripoli. In 389/999, he faced 
the amir of the Maghrawa, Zirib. ‘Atiyya, who had as 
allies Fulful b. Sa‘id, chief of the Zan4ta, and his own 
great-uncles. He finally defeated them (391/1001), his 
triumph being mainly due to his great-uncle Hammad 
b. Bulukkin. From 395/1004-5 onwards, the latter 
repelled a new Zanatan offensive. From 390 to 406/ 
999-1016, the Zirid also fought in Tripolitania against 
Fatimid intervention and against Yanis, Fulful b. 
Sa%d and Warri b. Sa‘id. While the Zanatan menace 
gradually abated in the south-east, in the west he 
had to suppress the revolt of Hammad, founder of 
Kal‘a in 398/1007-8. In the course of this campaign, 
which commenced at the end of 405/May 1015, after 
having won a decisive victory at Chélif (1 Djumada 
406/17 October 1015), but failed to take Kal‘a which 
had been beseiged for six months, Badis died on 
30 Dhu ’l-Ka‘da 406/10 May 1016. The creation of 
the Hammadid state had begun, and the anti- 
Shi‘ite disturbances at Tunis (406/1015-6) portended 
the break with the Fatimids which occurred under 
his son and successor al-Mu‘izz b. Badis. 
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(French trans. Fagnan, i, index); al-Nuwayri, ed. 

G. Remiro, ii, 122-33, 138; Ibn al-Athir, Cairo 1353, 
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Shadhardat, iii, 179; Mafakhir al-Barbar, 33-42; Ibn 
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AL-BADISI, ethnic adjective referring to the town 
of Badis [g.v.], and borne by three notable Moroccan 
personalities: 

1, Abi Ya‘kib Yisuf al-Zuhayli al-Badisi, saint 
and savant of the 8th/14th century, who is buried 
outside the town. The author of the Maksad (cf. 
infra, 2) devoted a notice to him (cf. trans,, 
146 and 218). Ibn Khaldin regarded him as 
the last of the great Moroccan saints (cf. Prolegomena, 
trans., ii, 199; Histoire des Berbéres, i, 230). Leo 
Afcicanus (ed. Schefer, ii, 273; ed. Epaulard, Paris 
1956, 274) speaks of his shrine which is still venerated: 
Sidi Ba Ya‘kib. 

. ‘Abd al-Hakk al-Badisi, still living in 722/1322. 
He is the ‘author of a collection of the lives of the 
saints of the Rif entitled Al-Maksad al-Sharif fi 
Dhikr Sulaha? al-Rij, which has come down to us in 
two editions which differ appreciably from the point 
of view of vocabulary; annotated trans. by G. S, 
Colin in Archives marocaines, vol. 26 (1926). 
3. SAli, son of Muhammad al- Shaykh al-Wattasi. 
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His normal kunya was Abu ’1-Hasan, but he is known 
by the hypocoristic name of Abi Hassiin. His father, 
while still young, was entrusted with the government 
of the Rif, with his residence at Badis, and, when 
he was deposed, he received the same province as an 
appanage. He lived there from 1526 to 1549; hence 
his surname al-Badisi, and title “king of Velez’ 
given to him by Rurcpeas chroniclers, 
Bibliography: See the article WaTTAsips. 
(G. S. Corn) 

BADIYA [see Supplement]. 

BADJ, the Arabicised form given to the Persian 
bdazh in the Islamic period (al-Sayyid Addi Shir, Kitab 
al-Alfaz al-Farisiyya al-Mu‘arraba, Beirut 1908). 
From the roth to the 14th century bash is more 
common; thus it is the usual form in the Shah-ndma 
(though badj occurs too), and the phrase bazh u sdw 
is not infrequent, while the expression bazh-i rim is 
used there with reference to the tribute and indem- 
nity paid to the victorious Persians by the rulers 
of the Eastern Roman empire (Fritz Wolff, Glossar zu 
Firdosis Schahname, Berlin 1935). The ‘shaznawid 
poet Bahrami uses bagh, whereas the 15th-century 
poet Baba Fighani uses badj (see Amin Ahmad Razi, 
Haft Iklim, Bibl. Indica, Calcutta 1939, i, 267), and 
it was in the latter form that the word entered 
Turkish. After the Ottoman occupation of the 
Balkans the word was borrowed by the Bulgars and 
Serbs (Karl Lokotsch, Etymolog. Worterbuch, 
Heidelberg 1927), and it is used in Armenian with 
the same form and meaning (Horn, Grundriss der 
Neupersischen Etymologie, Strassburg 1893, 34). 

Asadi, in his dictionary (Lughat-i Furs, ed. P, 
Horn, Berlin 1894), defines the word simply as 
kharadj. ‘Abd al-Kadir Baghdadi (Abdulgadiri 
Bagdadensis lexicon Sahnamianum, ed. Salemann, St. 
Petersburg 1895) explains it as meaning ‘customs- 
dues, tithe, and tax’: the words bashban, bazhkh”ah 
and bazhdadr he explains as ‘desiring toll, customs- 
officer’, and bazhgadh as ‘place where customs- 
dues are levied’ (all four words occur in the 
Shah-nama). In the Turkish translation of the 
Burhan-i Kati‘, in addition to the meanings ‘tithe, 
tax, customs-dues’, it is stated that the word 
was also applied to money and gifts received by 
suzerains from vassal rulers. In Turkish texts 
generally, as in Persian, the meaning is ‘tax’. The 
word became current as a fiscal technical term among 
the Turks, because a number of Turkish states were 
founded in the Persian area, beginning with the 
Ghaznawids and Saldjiks, and because the Saldiik 
administration preserved Samanid and Ghaznawid 
traditions. It will also be recalled that Persian was 
the official language of Asia Minor under both 
Saldjiks and Ilkhanids. A study of the available 
documents shows that as well as being used for ‘tax’ 
in general, the word was applied to various forms of 
tax. The poet Nasir-i Khusraw, describing Aleppo 
in his Safar-ndma (ed. Ch. Schefer, Paris 1881, 10), 
says that it was a bddjgah (1.e., customs-post) 
between the cities of Syria, Rim, Diyarbakr, Egypt, 
and ‘Irak. Nasir al-Din Tisi, in a risdla containing 
his views on politics and finance, presented to the 
Ilkhanid Abaka (Serefeddin Yaltkaya, Ilhantler 
devri iddri teskildtina ddir Nasireddin T&st’nin bir 
esert, in Tiirk hukuk ve iktisat tarihi mecm., ii, 133 
M. Minovi and V. Minorsky, Nasir al-Din Tiusi on 
Finance, in BSOS x,. 3, 1941, 763), uses it in the 
general sense; Yaltkaya translates it as ‘customs-dues’ 
in this somewhat ambiguous passage, but as customs- 
dues had been levied from ancient times it is certain 
that there would be nothing shameful in a ruler’s 
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exacting them. As the context indicates, and as 
Minorsky rightly shows, the badj here referred to 
must be the radkddri (‘traveller's protection tax’) 
levied in the Ilkhanid dominions in return for main- 
taining peace and security on caravan-routes and 
lakes. The historian of the Ilkhanid period, Rashid 
al-Din (Ta°’rikh-i Mubd@rak-i Ghazdni, ed. Karl Jahn, 
GMS, London 1940, 280ff.), when describing 
measures taken to safeguard the great caravan- 
routes in Ghazan’s time, speaks of bdédj taken from 
travellers at certain specified places, according to a 
fixed scale. He also uses the word of a tax of one- 
third, when discussing Ghazan’s agricultural reforms. 
A century later, the historian Sharaf al-Din Yazdi 
uses baddj together with sdw, kharddj, and djizya, 1.e., 
loosely in the sense of ‘tax, impost’ (Zafar-ndma, 
Bibl. Indica, Calcutta 1888, ii, 378). At the end of 
that century the historian Kh*andamir (Dastér al- 
Wuzard, ed. Sa‘id Nafisi, Tehran 1317/1938-9, 463) 
mentions badj along with the tamgha taken from 
merchants, zakat, and kharddj, but apparently as a 
general term only, for he gives no information about 
its nature. The early Safawid historian Hasan 
Rimli states that some neighbouring tribes had 
long paid bddj to the rulers of Harat (Ahsan al- 
Tawdarikh, ed. C. N. Seddon, Baroda 1931, i, 337. 

To establish the sense of such a word, legislative 
texts are clearly of more use than historical texts, 
but the oldest relevant ones, those of the Ak 
Koyinli, have not come down to us in their original 
forms. Thanks however to the tenacity of tradition, 
common in medieval Turkish and Muslim bureau- 
cracies, we find Ak Koyinli laws surviving, at most 
slightly altered, in Ottoman kéniins (as is expressly 
stated in the Ottoman fiscal kdnins for the eastern 
Anatolian wildyets, formerly subject to the Ak 
Koyinli), and in them the word badj occurs frequ- 
ently (cf. W. Hinz, Das Steuerwesen Ostanatoliens im 
15. und 16. Jahrhundert, in ZDMG, 1950, 177-201). 
These laws were first discussed by I. H. Uzungarsili 
(Osmanli devleti teskildtina medhdl, Istanbul 1941, 
213, 276, 302),) who sets out to explain such express- 
ions as badj-i tamgha and bdadj-i buzurg. He states, 
on the basis of the Farhang-i Shu‘art and the Sharaf- 
nama, that the tamgha was branded on animals and 
that badj was a tax peculiar to land customs, and he 
notes that bd@dj-i buzurg was the name of two taxes, 
one levied on subject rulers and princes, the other on 
commercial goods in transit and articles brought 
from village to city. He explains baddjdar as ‘a 
guardian of roads, taking money from caravans in 
return for maintaining the security of the roads, in 
the IIkhanid period’. But in this he is incorrect: the 
baddjda@r was a tax collector, in the Ilkhanid and 
Djala’irid periods, who collected tolls at certain 
places, according to a tariff fixed by the central 
government (this tariff is mentioned in Italian 
sources for oriental trade in the Ilkhanid period: 
see G. I. Bratianu, Recherches sur le commerce 
génois dans la Mer Noire au XIII®* stécle, Paris 1929, 
184, 189). The ‘guardian of roads’ was quite distinct; 
he was the tutkavul (Persian rdhdar), paid by the 
central government and under the orders of a 
senior military commander. At times when the 
central government was weak, however, lawless men 
assumed this title and took protection-money 
arbitrarily from caravans, thus combining the 
functions of rakddr and badjddr. The vagueness of 
I. H. Uzungarsili’s explanation of the terms bédj-+ 
tamgha and badj-1 buzurg is due to his reliance on 
dictionaries rather than on kdntinndmes. It is possible 
to get a clearer and more accurate picture from a 


set of kantins of the Ak Koyanlia period, published 
by Omer Litfi Barkan (Osmanli devrinde Akkoyunlu 
hiikiimdari Uzun Hasan Beye att kanunlar, in Tarth 
vestkalari i, no. 2, gi-106; no. 3, 184-97). These 
kanins, termed yasa under the influence of the 
Ilkhanid administrative tradition, relate to the re- 
gions of Diyarbakr, Mardin, Erghani, al-Ruha? (Urfa), 
Erzindjan, Kharpurt (Harput), Cermik, and ‘Arabkir, 
and are mainly of the time of Uzun Hasan. From a 
study of them the following facts emerge: badj is 
generally used for ‘tax’, as in the expression badj-+ 
tamgha. The meaning of tamgha is quite plain; it is 
the tax levied on all kinds of goods bought and sold in 
cities, on woven stuffs and slaughtered animals, and 
is normally referred to as ‘black tamgha’ (tamgha-1 
siyah). Badj-1 buzurg was the customs-duty levied on 
goods in transit through or imported into the 
country; such goods, when sold in the market, were 
also liable to ‘stamp duty’ (bddj-i tamgha). It is 
expressly stated in the kaniin of Erghani that 
tamgha was levied on the buying and selling of 
immovable property; 7.e., the word is here used in 
the general sense of ‘tax’. It is apparent that badj in 
these kantinndmes is not a technical term. 

This observation is confirmed by the use of the 
word in Ottoman literary texts. Sa‘d al-Din uses it 
in the general sense when he says that the bddj and 
kharddj in 14th-century Rim were not onerous as 
they were in Persia (Tadj al-Tawarikh, i, 214). So 
too a number of Ottoman poets use it as synonymous 
with kharddj in the phrase badj u kharddj. On the 
other hand, the word is used as a technical term in 
some historical texts and above all in the early 
kaniin-names. ‘Ashikpashazade (Tarikh 19; ed. 
F, Giese, 21), remarking that in the time of ‘Othman 
Ghazi baédj to the amount of 2 akéus was levied on. 
every load of goods sold in the market of Karadja- 
hisar, explains that this was in the nature of a muni- 
cipal tax peculiar to large towns; it was in fact 
identical with the tamgha which, as we have seen, 
was levied under the Ilkhanids and in the various 
states which carried on their fiscal tradition. In the 
kaniinndme of the Conqueror, apart from the non- 
technical use, we find bddj applied to a sales-tax 
confined to large towns. This kaninndme lays down 
that badj is not levied on immovable property such 
as land, houses, shops, and mills, but on goods sold 
in markets; not howevei on anything sold in villages. 
It specifies the amount of bddj to be levied on tne 
sale of all sorts of goods, including slaves (who in 
the eyes of Islamic law are movable property), and 
makes it clear that sometimes only one party is 
liable to pay, sometimes both. It also prescribes the 
amount of bddj—generally 20%—to be levied on 
goods from abroad (e.g., from ‘Frenk’ and ‘Dobro- 
venedik’ = Dubrovnik = Ragusa), but there is a 
clause which states that this will depend on the 
terms of contracts made with these countries. The 
text however is a little doubtful and corrupt, so no 
positive conclusions can be drawn (F. Kraelitz, 
Kanunname Sultan Mehmeds des Eroberers, in MOG, 
Vienna 1921, i, 26, 30 ff.), But it is safe to say 
that the reference here is not to customs-duty 
Ievied on goods coming across the frontier, for the 
term giimriik occurs in numerous official documents 
of the period, and customs-duties seem not to be 
described as badj (idem, Osmanische Urkunden in 
tuirkischer Sprache, Vienna 1922, no. 2, 4). It may 
therefore be conjectured that when goods entered 
the Ottoman dominions they paid customs-duty 
(giéimriik), and when they were brought to a city 
and sold, they paid a separate badj. 
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The word is used in the kaninndme of Suleyman 
just as it was during the 15th century; indeed, some 
paragraphs concerning dé¢j are taken unaltered from 
the kaninndme of the Conqueror (cf. Kaninndme+ 
Al-i ‘Othman, Supplement to TOEM, Istanbul 1329, 
21 ff., with the kdnunndme of the Conqueror, 30 ff.), 
though there are some additional ordinances too. 
It is clear from these two kdntinndmes that badj 
meant both a specific municipal tax (shtisab resms) 
and ‘tax’ in general: the latter meaning being seen 
in such expressions as badj-i bazar, badj-t aghnam, 
bddj i tamgha. 

It is still in use among the Turkish people of eastern 
Turkistan in the general sense (cf. F. Grenard, Le 
Turkestan et le Tibet, Paris 1898, 263, 265. In the 
dialects of Kashghar and Yarkand the meaning is 
‘customs-duty’ (G. Raquette, English-Turkt Dict- 
tonary, Lund-Leipzig 1927, 24, 119). 

Bibliography: Sources have been shown in 
the text, in default of a full study of the word. 
Osman Nuri, when dealing with the thktisdb taxes 
(Medjelle-- Umiir-i Beledtyye, Istanbul 1922, i, 
364-70) confines himself to quoting relevant 
passages from ‘Ashikpashazade, Neshri, the 
kantin-ndme of Suleyman, and another kanun- 
name of unspecified date. (M. Fuap K6prOLUv) 
BADJ, the birthplace of Firdawsi, a small village 

in the vicinity of Tas. The name is not found in any 
of the Arab geographers, and is mentioned only by 
‘Aridi-i Samarkandi (Cahdr Makdla, ed. Mirza 
Muhammad Kazwini, GMS i, 47, 190). 

e (M. Fuap K6pr0Lv) 

BADJA, a town and district of Muslim Spain, 
modern Beja in S. Portugal, the classical Pax 
Julia. The Roman origin of Badja is referred to 
by the geographer al-Razi (q.v.], who speaks of its 
fine wide streets. Abundant honey was obtained 
there, and its water was specially suitable for 
tanning (E. Lévi-Provengal, ‘La ,,Description de 
l’Espagne’’ d’Ahmad al-Razi’’, in Al-Andalus, 
XVIII, 1953, 87). Badja is frequently mentioned 
from the time of the Arab conquest. When Seville 
fell, its defenders withdrew to Badja, whence they 
later returned and gained a temporary advantage 
(Akhbar Madjmi‘a, 16, 18). Badja became one 
of the militarised zones (kuwar mudjannada) of 
Muslim Spain. In 146/763 at Badja the commander 
of the Egyptian djund, al-SAla? b. al-Mughith 
revolted, donning the black dress of the ‘Abbasids 
and displaying a black banner sent from the East 
by al-Mansir (Akhbar Madjmi‘a, 101-102; Ibn al- 
Kitiyya, 32-33). In 230/844 Badja is said to have 
been attacked by Norse Vikings (Makkari, Ana- 
lectes, i, 223). At Badja later, local chiefs disputed 
the authority of the central government (cf. Lévi- 
Provencal, Histoire de VEspagne musulmane, ed. 
Cairo 1944, I, 271, 298), and eventually the Tayfirids, 
a local family of notables, enjoyed independence for 
a time (Ibn Sa‘id, Mughrib, ed. Cairo 1953, I, 403). 
At another time Badja was ruled from Silves, till 
about 432/1040, when it passed to the ‘Abbadids of 
Seville (Ibn Idhari, Baydn, iii, 192-193). The town 
was probably more important in early times than 
afterwards. It is not described by al-Idrisi (548/1154). 
Its most famous son was the theologian Abu ’l-Walid 
al-Badji [g.v.]. Badja in Spain is sometimes called 
Badjat al-Zayt (see below). 

Bibliography: E. Lévi-Provengal, La pénin- 
sule ibérique au Moyen-Age d’aprés le Kitab  ar- 
Rawd al-Mi‘tdr, Leiden 1938, 45-46; Arabic text, 
36-37. (D. M. Dun op) 
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BADJA (aucient Vaga; modern orthography: 
Béja), important town in Ifrikiya, situated about 
100 km. west of Tunis. Its population at the present 
time is nearly 23,000. Resting against the fertile 
slopes of the valley of the Médjerda, it constitutes 
“the most considerable town of the region, which 
existed in a.:cient times and has continued to exist 
down to our time ..... its strategic position, of 
supreme importance, on the road from Tunis to 
Algeria, was constantly emphasised throughout the 
Muslim period” (R. Brunschvig, Hafsides, i, 300). 

Capital of the province richest in cereal crops, it 
was for this reason called the “granary (hurt) of 
Ifrikiya”, just as it was called, throughout the 
Middle Ages, Badjat al-Kamh (“‘Badja of the corn’’) 
to distinguish it from the other towns, in Africa iand 
Spain, which bore the same name (see below). 

The celebrated geographer al-Bakri gives an exact 
and detailed description of the town which is still 
valid today, apart from certain changes in place 
names which took place at a later date. “Badja’’, 
he says, “is three days” journey from al-Kayraw4an. 
A large town, encircled by several streams, and built 
on a high cowl-shaped hill named ‘Ayn Shams (‘the 
spring of the sun’’)’”’. This spring still feeds the town 
and bears the same name. The other important 
monuments which he mentions are: the ramparts, 
which were later augmented by a second, exterior 
wall enclosing new quarters of the town; the citadel 
(still to-day al-Kasaba) ‘‘an ancient building, solidly 
built of great blocks of stone” (a Byzantine fortress, 
built by Count Paulus at the time of Justinian, as is 
indicated by a Latin mscription of that period. It 
was frequently repaired during the Hafsid, Turkish 
and Husaynid periods); and the Great Mosque 
which, ‘‘solidly built, has the city walls for the 
kibla’”’. The town also possessed ‘‘five baths (hammdm), 
a large number of caravanserais (funduk), and three 
open spaces (rthdb) where food markets were held’. 
The environs of the city were, he says, ‘‘full of 
magnificent gardens watered by streams’. 

At the time of the siege of Carthage by Hassan b. 
al-Nu‘man, about 76/695 part of the Byzantine 
garrison took refuge at Badja and entrenched itself 
there. After its capture by the above-mentioned 
Umayyad general, Badja subsequently became .an 
important strategic centre for the Arab djund. Al- 
Harawi states that Ma‘bad b. al-‘Abbas b. ‘Abd al- 
Muttalib, the cousin of the Prophet, died there, and 
that his tomb is to be found in the meadow (mardj) 
of the town. 

Al-Ya‘kibi, who visited Ifrikiya in the 3rd/gth 
century, tells us that ‘“‘the population of Badja is 
descended from the soldiers of the old ‘Abbasid 
army and from non-Arab autochthonous elements’’. 

Al-Kalkashandi, quoting an ancient source, notes 
that the tribe of the Bani Sa‘d, among whom the 
Prophet was brought up, had been scattered across 
many lands, and that in his own time there only 
remained a small group of them, who lived at Badja 
in Ifrikiya alongside the ‘Abbasid troops. 

‘Under Aghlabid dominion, the city became the 
important capital of the whole North-Western district 
of Tunisia. Powerful officials, belonging to the 
family of the wazirs, the Bani’ Humayd, relations 
and allies of the amirs, succeeded one another as 
heads of its government, and strove to preserve it 
as a rich and lucrative fief; kadis, chosen from among 
the most famous jurists of the capital, were nominated 
to this high office; experienced generals assumed 
command of the militia and the Aghlabid allies. And 
there is reason to think that the veterans of this 
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militia, who continued to dwell in this region, gave 
the name of their tribe, Kuda‘a, to an important 
commune (skaykha) of Badja, which retains this 
name to the present day. 

During the Fatimid period, the town was sacked, 
pillaged and partly burnt by the Berber troops of 
Abi Yazid {g.v.}, ‘the man with the ass’, in 335/946. 
But it quickly recovered its prosperity, by virtue of 
its agricultural products. At the time of the Hilali 
invasion (5th/11th century), it received groups of 
the Riydhi tribe, which settled in the surrounding 
countryside, and the town passed successively from 
the hands of nomad chiefs to the Zirid princes of 
Bougie (al-Bidjaya). With the advent of the Hafsids, 
the town recovered a measure of its former prosperity 
and frequently served as a refuge for rebels against 

government, 

During the Turkish period (roth-11th/16th-17th 
centuries), Badja had a garrison of janissaries who 
left their posterity there. A Hanafi mosque was built 
inside the town. From the time of the Husaynids, 
Badja became once more a large semi-Bedouin 
agricultural market town, where a governor (‘dmil) 
represented the authority of the Beys. Certain 
monuments were built, notably a citadel 1 km. west 
of the town, called “Bardo” after the name of the 
famous palace of the Beys on the outskirts of Tunis. 

Badja was the birthplace of a number of scholars, 
jurisconsults, poets, and local historians. Reference 
will only be made here to the al-Kalshani family, 
which supplied gth/15th century Tunisia with seven 
or eight eminent kadis and jurists, and to Muhammad 
al-Saghir b. Yusuf, who wrote an eye-witness account 
of the history of the first four Husaynid Beys (from 
1705 to 1768 A.D.). 

Bibliography: Ya‘kabi, Buldan, ed. Nadjaf 
1918, 107 {French trans. G. Wiet, Cairo 1937, 211); 
Bakri, Ar. text 59, French trans. 119; Yakut, 
Cairo ed, ii, 25; Idrisi, Ar. text 115, French trans. 
134; Harawi, Guide des lieux de pélerinage, ed. 
J. Sourdel-Thomine, Damascus 1953, 53; Kal- 
kashandi, Subk al-A‘shd, i, 340; Leo Africanus, 
iii, 119; Muhammad Saghir b. Yusuf, Akhbar 
Awldd ‘Ali Turki (ms. coll. Abdul-Wahab), French 
trans. V. Serres and Lasram, Tunis 1897. 

Two other Tunisian centres were also named 
Badia: BApgat au-Zayt (‘‘Badja of the oil’), so 
called in order to distinguish it from its homonym 
in the north. It a was town in the district of Rusfa (the 
ancient Ruspae of the Romans and Byzantines), 
situated, in the heart of the olive-tree forests of the 
Tunisian Sahel, on the road from Mahdiyya to al- 
Djan, 13 km. east of the latter centre. The commune 
(shaykha) in which it was located still bears the name 
of Wadi Badja (governorate of Mahdiyya) It seems 
that it prospered up to the time of the Hilali invasion, 
and then declined and completely disappeared during 
the Hafsid period. Its site, however, with its numerous 
ruins, notably of a vast hydraulic installation 
(faskiyya), still exists. It is mentioned several times 
by al-Maliki and Yakit, who quote passages from 
Ibn Rashik in his anthology of the poets of al- 
Kayrawan. 

Bibliography: Maliki, Riydd al-Nufus, ii, 
79-81 (MS. coll. Abdul-Wahab); Y4kdt, Cairo 
1323/1906, ii, 25; Safadi, al-Wafi bt ’l-Wafaydt, 
iii, (Zaytina MS.). 

BApya au-Kapima (‘the ancient’), a hamlet no 
longer in existence today, but whose ruins are still 
visible. It was situated near the present-day town 
of Manniba north-west of Tunis. It possessed a 
mosque, a school (Aufiab), a market and a certain 
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number of dwellings. Its chief claim to fame was that 
it was the birth-place of a great Tunisian mystic 
(wali), Abi: Sa‘id Khalafa b. Yahy4 al-Tamimi al- 
Badji, born in 551/1156, died 6 Sha‘ban 6290/8 June 
1231, the pupil of Aba Madyan Shu‘ayb of 
Tlemcen; he was buried in the village of Djabal al- 
Manéar, and has since become known from Marsa to 
Carthage as SayyidI Abi Sa‘id (Sidi Bou Said). 
Bibliography: Abu ’l-Hasan al-Hawwarl, 
Manakib Abi Sa‘id al-Badji (MS. coll. Abdul- 
Wahab). (H. H. Apput-Wanas) 
BADJADDA, in the Arab middle ages, a smal} 
strongly fortified town in Mesopotamia, south 
of Harran, a short distance east of Balikh, situated 
on the road to Ra’s al-‘Ayn, with*famous gardens. 
It is no longer mentioned by the geographers of 
the 3rd-4th/gth roth centuries. The Aramaic name 
(81 9) denotes “house of fortune’; cf. perhaps, 


an ‘Ayn-gadda “source of fortune’ in the Da- 
mascene and the Gadda of the Tabula Peutingeriana in 
Syria. See thereon Néldeke in the ZDMG, xxix, 441. 

Bibliography: Yakit, i, 453; Baladhuri, 
Futtikh, 174, 72, where Badjadda, not Badjudda 
is to be read; Le Strange, 105. (M.StTRECK) 
BADJALAN. Both surviving branches of this. 

formerly larger tribe are now settled in ‘Irak. The 
main branch occupies the area of Bin Kudra and. 
Kurata, north of Khanakin. An offshoot, known 
variously as Badjlan, Badjw4n or BédjwAn, is to be 
found in the Shabak [q.v.}] area on the left bank of 
the river Tigris opposite Mawsil. Although the tribe 
has always been known as a Kurdish one this is only 
so in the wide sense that all nomads of the Zagroes. 
area, including the Giran [g.v.] and the Lurs, are 
considered by their neighbours to be Kurds. In fact, 
all Badjalanis appear to speak a dialect of the: 
(Iranian, but not Kurdish) Girani language—a 
pointer, failing evidence to the contrary, to their 
Girani origins. 

A great number of Badjalan nomads paid homage 
to the Ottoman Grand Vizier at Mawsil in 1039/1630 
(Naima, Ta?rtkh, s.a.). For a time the tribe gave its. 
name to a sandjadk, Badjwanli, between the two 
rivers Zab (Hadjdji Khalifa, Djihdn-numd, 435). The 
present Bédjwan community may stem from this. 
section. According to their own traditions (Raw- 
linson, in Journal of the Royal Geographical Society, 
1839, ix, 107; Minorsky, in EJ}, s.v. Lak) part of the 
tribe retired from the Mawsil area in the r2th/18th 
century to Luristan (Pish-i Kiih), where it became 
assimilated to the Lakki Kurds. Another group had 
settled in the plain between Gildan and Kasr-i Shirin, 
the chieftains residing first in Zuh4b and, after its. 
decline, in Khanakin. Early in this 14th/zoth 
century the two main sections of the Badjalan were 
astride the Turco-Persian frontier, the Djumir in 
the Zuhab area and the Kazanli near Bin Kudra. 
The Persian sections seem since to have concentrated. 
on the Kurata area. 

Bibliography: K. Hadank, Mundarten der 
Ghrdn, besonders das ... Bddschdldnt, bearbeitet 
von ..., Berlin, 1930; D. N. MacKenzie, Bajalani,. 
in BSOAS, 1956, xviii, 418. 

(D. N. MacKenzie) 

AL-BADJALI, at-Hasan B. ‘ALT B. WARSAND, 
founder of a sect among the Berbers of Morocco, 
whose adherents are called Badjaliyya. Al-Bakri 
states that he appeared there before Abii ‘Abd 
Allah al-Shi% {g.v.] came to [Ifrikiya (before 
280/893). Al-Badjali came from Nafta (Nefta) 
and found many adherents among the Bani La- 
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mas. His teaching agreed with that of the Rawéafid, 
but he asserted that the Imamate belonged only 
to the descendants of al-Hasan. So al-Bakri and 
Ibn Hazm state, in opposition to Ibn Hawkal (ed. 
de Goeje, 65), who says that he was a Misawi 
i.e. he recognised the _Imamate of Misa b. Dja‘far, 
a descendant of Husayn. The Badjaliyya were after- 
wards conquered and exterminated by ‘Abd Allah 
b. Y4sin. 
Bibliography: Ibn Hazm, Milal wa Nihkeal, 
iv, 183; Bakri, Description de V Afrique Septen- 
trionale (ed. de Slane), 161; Friedlander, in JAOS, 
xxix, 75. (Ep.) 
BADJARMA, or BADJARMAK, under the ‘Abbasid 
Caliphate was the name of a district east of the 
Tigris between the Lesser Zab in the North and the 
Djabal Hamrin in the South. The chief town in the 
middle ages was Kirkik (Syr. Karkha de Béth 
S$lékh). It formed a district of the province of Mosul 
(cf. Ibn IKhurradadhbih, 97, 7). Badjarma is an 
Arabic rendering of the Aramaic Béth (Be) Garma 
while Badjarmak goes back to some Middle Persian 
form of the name of the district, like Garmakan. 
The latter word comes from the Gurumu, a nomadic 
people mentioned in cuneiform inscriptions, the 
Tapapator of Ptolemy. 
Bibliography: Ibn al-Fakih, 35, 213179, 5; 
Ibn Khurradadhbih, 94; Baladhuri, Futéh, 265, 
333; Yakut, i, 454; G. Hoffmann, Ausztige aus 
syrischen Akten persischer Martyrer, Leipzig 1880, 
44, 45, 253; M. Streck, Art. Garamaioi in Pauly- 
Wissowa, s.v. (where further references are given). 
(M. StrEcK*) 
BADJARWAN, (1) A town and fortress in 
Mikan (Adharbaydjan) lying S. of the river Aras 
(Araxes), between Ardabil and Bardha‘a in Arran. 
Badjarwan is mentioned several times in the accounts 
of the Muslim conquest. Its capture by al-Ash‘ath b. 
Kays al-Kindi seems to have been the signal for the 
final collapse of resistance throughout the province 
(Baladhuri, Fufih, 326). It was occupied by Sa‘id b. 
“Amr al-Harashi during his campaign against the 
Khazars in 112/730 (D. M. Dunlop, History of the 
Jewish Khazars, Princeton 1954, 72-74). After the 
Umayyad period Badjarwan is seldom mentioned. 
It is still named by Hamd Allah Mustawfi in the 
8th/r4th century as a stage in the road to the N.W. 
frontier, though it was then in ruins. (2) A town of 
Diyaér Mudar in al-Djazira, near the R. Balikh, 
between Hisn Maslama and al-Rakka. 
Bibliography: Le Strange, 105, 175-176, 
230-231. (D. M. Dun op) 
BADJAWR, tract of mountainous country in 
the Lir, Swat, and Citral agency of the Peshawar 
division, West Pakistan. It is bounded on the north 
by Dir; on the east by Dir and Swat; on the south- 
east and south by the Utman Khél and Mamund 
territories; and on the west by Afgh4nistan. It has 
an area of about 5,000 square miles and is intersected 
by five valleys—the Caharmung, Babikara, 
Watalai, Rid, and Sir Kamar. In the absence of 
any census the population has been estimated at 
100,000. Badjawr is the home of the Tarkanri 
Pathans who claim to be akin to the Yisufzais. They 
are divided into four sections: the Isma‘ilzai, ‘Isazai, 
Salarzai, and Mamunds. The Salarzai and Mamunds 
are also found across the Durand boundary in 
Afghanistan. Like the tribes of Dir, they are Sunni 
Muslims but are unusually susceptible to the 
influence of their mullahs. The Khan of Nawagai 
claims to be the hereditary chief of all the Badjawri 
tribes. The history of this area is almost inextricably 
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interwowen with that of Dir and Swat. The fort 
of Badjawr was taken by Babur in 1519 (vide 
A. S. Beveridge, Babur-ndma, 367-73). Akbar’s 
forces were cut to pieces by the Yiisufzais in 1585. 
In the reign of Awrangzib they constantly attacked 
the Mughal frontier outposts. They fought against 
the British in the Ambeyla campaign of 1280/1863 
and during the frontier conflagration of 1314-15/ 
1897. (C. Cotiin- Davigs) 

BADJDJANA, (Sp. Pechina), ancient Spanish 
town which is to-day no more than a small country 
town. The Rio Andara (Wadi Badjdjana), which 
descends from the southern watershed of the Sierra 
Nevada, flows through Badjdjana and discharges 
itself into the sea 607/,m. (10 km.) lower down, near 
the watch-tower (Mdriyyat Badjdjdna), the site of 
the town which, under the sole name of al-Mariyya 
(Sp. Almeria), became the most active and flourishing 
Mediterranean port in al-Andalus, The groups of 
sailors settled between Alicante and Aguilas were in 
the habit of proceeding in the autumn towards the 
African coast, where they passed the winter, and of 
returning in the spring to the Peninsula, with huge 
cargoes; a number of them settled in the North 
African ports and founded, inter alia, the new Ténés, 
in 262/875. The canton of Pechina was then occupied 
by the Arabs of the Yemen, who had been charged 
by ‘Abd al-Rahmaan II with the task of maintaining 
a ribat to protect the coast against possible attack by 
the Madjis [q.v.]; in return, he had granted them 
possession of the fertile valley of the Andarax. 
Andalusian sailors returning from Ténés came to 
terms with these Arabs in order to found a sort of 
maritime republic, and made Badjdjana the capital 
of a small state. A large mosque built by the Arabs, 
and the ramparts erected by the sailors, made it a 
town which, as a result of the trade of its fleet, which 
anchored at Almeria, rapidly increased in size and 
prosperity. But after thirty-seven years of semi- 
independent existence, during which it was threat- 
ened by the Arab league at Elvira, it was incor- 
porated in 310/922 in the Umayyad community; it 
maintained its prosperity during the first half of the 
4th/roth century, until ‘Abd al-Rahm4n III, in 
344/955, made Almeria the capital of the region and 
put in hand important town-planning schemes there. 
During the reign of al-Hakam II, the importance of 
Badjdijana declined still further, and in the 5th/rrth 
century it was no more than a humble village, while 
Almerfa became the capital of one of the kingdoms 
of the tatfas. 

Bibliography: Bakri, Descr. de VAfr. sept., 
text 81, French trans. 163; Idrisi, text 200, French 
trans. 245; Yakit, i, 494-5; Simonet, Descripcién 
del reino de Granada, 136-7; E. Lévi-Provengal, 
Péninsule tbérique, 45-8; idem, Hist. Esp. mus., 
i, 348 ff.; E. Lévi-Provengal and E. Garcia Gémez, 
Una Crénica anénima de ‘Abd al-Rakman ITI al- 
Nasir, Madrid-Granada 1950, § 44. 

(A, Hurcr MiranDA) 

aAL-BADJI, Abu ’l-Walid Sulayman b. Khalaf, a 
distinguished theologian and literary figure in t1th- 
century Spain. Born in 403/1or2 of a family from 
Batalyaws (Badajoz) which had emigrated to Badja, 
modern Beja in S. Portugal (Ibn Bassam, cited 
Makkari, Analectes, i, 511), he frequented the schools 
at Cordova, gained some success as a. poet and in 
426/1035 travelled to the East. He was absent from 
Spain for 13 years, three of which he spent at Mecca, 
in the service of the kafiz Aba Wharr al-Harawi, who 
had been educated at Hardt, Balkh and other places 
in Khurasan, and with whom al-Badji now studied 
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MA4liki fikh and hadith, accompanying him regulariy 
to his home in al-Sarawat, #.e., the mountainous 
country between al-Tihama, Nadjd and al-Yaman. 
Later al-Badji passed to Baghdad, where for another 
three years he continued his studies, though so poor 
that he is said to have been obliged to earn his 
living as a night-watchman. We hear of him also 
at Mawsil, where according to one account (Makkari, 
i, 507, cf. Ibn Bashkuwal, i, 200, no. 449) for a year 
he applied himself to the recently-invented kalam 
(scholastic theology), at Aleppo and Damascus, and 
in Egypt. He returned to Spain in or about 439/1047 
as poor as when he left it, but with greatly extended 
views. About this time, at the instance of the Spanish 
fakihs, he disputed in the island of Majorca with the 
celebrated Ibn Hazm, who in the sequel withdrew 
into private life and according to Ibn Sa‘id (Mughrib, 
ed. Cairo 1953, i, 405) had to suffer the burning of his 
books. Even after his return al-Badji worked at a 
trade (gold-beating). At other times he acted as 
notary, or as kdd@i in provincial towns. But gradually 
his reputation established itself, and he died a rich 
man. His relations with the then holders of power, 
ie., since the fall of the Umayyad Caliphate the 
Mulauk al-Tawa?i} (‘Party Kings’), attracted comment 
at the time and appear to have been principally due 
to al-Badji’s desire to induce them to unite and live 
at peace among themselves (Makkari, i, 511). His 
proposals to this end, made in person, were on the 
whole badly received, except at Sarakusta (Saragossa) 
on the N.E. frontier, where the strength of the 
Christian kingdoms was fully appreciated. Al-Muk- 
tadir b. Hiid of Saragossa (reigned 1046-1081) sent 
for al Badji, and evidently he remained with al- 
Muktadir for a considerable time, since it was at 
Saragossa that his works appeared (Ibn. Khakan, 
Kala@id, ed. S. al-Hara’iri, 215). Al-Badji died at 
Almerfa in 474/1081, 4.¢., in the same year as his 
patron. 

If the main political purpose of his life remained 
unrealised, al-Badji was a prolific author of books, 
including a Commentary (skarh) on the Muwat{a? of 
Malik, which especially in its short form, entitled 
al-Muntaka, enjoyed high estimation. Of his other 
works there have been printed (1) a Reply (Djawab) 
to the so-called Letter of the Monk of France (Risdalat 
al-Rahib min Ifransa), for which see D. M. Dunlop, 
A Christian Misston to Muslim Spain in the 11th 
Century, in Al-Andalus, xvii, 1952, 259-310. The 
Reply shows much dialectical ability, and repeatedly 
refers to kalim. (2) The Epistle on Definitions 
({Risala fi ’l-Huddéd), principally in fikk and hadith, 
edited by Djawda Hilal in Revista del Instituto 
Egipcio de Estudios Islamicos en Madrid, (Sahifat 
al-Ma‘had al-Misri), Vol. ii, Madrid 1954, Arabic 
section, I-37. 

Bibltography: Brockelmann, I, 419, and SI, 

743-744; M. Asin Palacios, Abenhdzam de Cérdoba, 

i, Madrid 1927, 200-208. (D. M. Dunxop) 

BADJILA, an Arab tribe, reckoned along with 
Khath‘am as a subdivision of Anmar; the nisba is 
Badjali. Badjila is sometimes said to be a woman, 
but her place in the genealogy is vague (cf. F. 
Wiistenfeld, Register su den genealogischen Tabellen, 
101-3; also Die Chrontken der Stadt Mekka, Leipzig 
1858, ii, 134). Some genealogists held that Badjila 
was a Yemenite tribe; others made Anm§ar the son 
of Nizar b. Ma‘add b. ‘Adnan (Ibn Hadjar, Usd al- 
Ghaba, i, 279, art. ‘Djarir b. ‘Abd Allah’; Ibn Durayd, 
ed. Wiistenfeld, 101 f.). The tribe was sometimes 
taunted with this uncertainty about their ancestry 
(dl-Mas‘idi, Murddj, vi, 143). Along with Khath‘am, 
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Tamim, Bakr and ‘Abd al-Kays they raided ‘Irak 
under Shahpir II (c. 310-379), but suffered severely 
when he counter-attacked. In Muhammad’s. time 
they were found in a part of the mountain chain 
of the Saraét some distance south of Mecca. As a 
result of feuds with neighbouring tribes and between 
the clans of Badjila (such as Ahmas, Kasr, Zayd b. 
al-Ghawth, ‘Urayna), the tribe became scattered, and 
many parts of it had to seek protection (djiwar) from 
stronger tribes (cf. Mufaddaliyat, ed. C. J. Lyall, 
i, 115f.). Towards the end of Muhammad’s life 
Djarir b. ‘Abd Allah al-Badjali came to him with 
150 men professing Islam, and was sent to destroy 
the idol Dhu ’1-Khalasa at TabAla, which was wor- 
shipped by Badjila and Khath‘am. Djarir performed 
various other commissions efficiently, and under 
Abi Bakr and ‘Umar was an important military 
leader. He and the men of Badjila who followed him 
seem to have been independent allies of the caliph 
for a time, and by treaty with ‘Umar were to receive 
a quarter of what was captured, that is, presumably 
of the lands in the SawAad (al-Baladhuri, Futéh, 253, 
267), but three years later they were persuaded to 
give up their lands and to receive instead a stipend. 
‘Umar ordered sections of Badjila which were under 
the protection (djiwdr) of other tribes to attach 
themselves to Djarir (Mufaddaliyat, |.c.; also Usd 
al-Ghaba, |.c.). It is stated that at this time SArfadja 
b. Harthama of Barik, a part of the Azd, though only 
a halif of Badjila, was its sayyid. Khalid b. ‘Abd 
Allah al-Kasri, who was prominent in the later 
Umayyad period, belonged to Badjila, though his 
adversaries questioned this (cf. I. Goldziher, Muham- 
medanische Studien, i, 205). 

Bibliography: in addition to the sources 
mentioned in the article, A. P. Caussin de 
Perceval, Essat sur l’Histoire des Arabes avant 
VIslamisme, Paris 1847; Aghani', xiii 4 f.; ZDMG 
xxii, 667; Farazdak, Diwan (ed. Boucher and 
Hell), nos. 82, 256, 279, 644. 

(W. MontGomerRy Watt) 

BADJIMZA or Bagimza, in the time of the 
‘Abbasid Caliphate, was a village north-east of 
Baghdad, some 8 miles from Ba‘kiba, where the 
caliph al-Muktafi bi-Amr Allah put to flight the 
troops of the Saldjik Sultan Muhammad II under 
Alp Kush Kin-i Khar in 549/1154. 

Bibliography: Yakut, i, 497, 706; Ibn al- 
Athir, xi, 129; Houtsma, Recweil, ii, 237 ff. 

(Ep.) 

BADJISRA. This was a small town in ‘Irak, 
situated some 10 farsakhs to the north-east. of 
Baghdad and a short distance due south of Ba‘kiiba 
on the left bank of the Nahraw4n river, which 
attained the name of Tamarrd on its arrival at 
Badjisra. The town is described by the Arab geo- 
graphers as being a prosperous and pleasant recreat- 
ional centre with many date groves and a consider- 
able population, but it was laid waste in the time of 
Ibn ‘Abd al-Hakk, author of the Mardsid, who died 
in 739/1338. The name Badjisra, which is derived 
from Syriac, means ‘“‘house of the bridge” i.e. the 
location of the bridge. 

The modern village named ‘Abi Djisra”, however, 
is not the same town. Apparently, the name of this 
village is inferred from the ancient nomenclature of 
Badjisra. Modern Abia-Djisré is one of the larger 
villages in the Mikddadiyya (Shahraban) kadd? in 
the Diyala Hwa? of ‘Irak. According to the 1947 
census, its inhabitants totalled 768 in number. 

There are various references to Badjisri in the 
histories. It is mentioned by Ibn al-Athir in the 
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annals of the years 68/688, 334/945-6, 439/1047, 
488/1095 and 496/1102-3. During the last three of 
these, the town was subjected to plundering. In the 
annals of the year 597/1201, Ibn al-Sa7i mentions 
the death of Mithk4l, an attendant of the daughter 
of the ‘Abbasid caliph Al-Mustandjid, al-Firazadjiyya, 
who was the administrator of the prefecture of 
Badjisra. Badjisra is the birth place of a number of 
poets and men of letters, and some of them are 
mentioned by Yakit. 

Bibliography: Yakit, i, 454; Ibn ‘Abd al- 
Hakk, Mardsid, Cairo 1954, i 147; Ibn Serapion 
(ed. Le Strange), in JRAS, 1895, 19; Ibn Khurra- 
dadhbih, 175; Ibn Rusta, 90; al-Mukaddasi, 115; 
al-Mas‘idi, al-Tanbih, 53; Miskawayh, Tadjarub 
(Amedroz), ii, 84; Ibn al-Athir, iv, 242, viii, 337, 
ix, 367, x, 166, 244; idem, al-Lubab fi Tahdhib 
al-Ansab, i, 82; Hamd Allah Mustawfi, Nuzha, 
43; Le Strange, 59; Sumer, viii, 1952, 249; A. Sousa, 
Rayy Sdmarrad, Baghdad 1948, 363. 

(G. Awan) 

BADJKAM (Abu ’l-Husayn), properly Batkam 
(an Iranian word which passed into Turkish, meaning 
the tail of a horse or yak, see Benveniste in JA, 
1948, 183), name of a Turkish amir who was 
initially a ghuldm in the service of Makan and 
subsequently in that of another Daylamite, Marda- 
widj, master of Gilan, Tabaristan and the Djibal. 
When Mardawidj’s Turkish ghuladms, provoked by 
his bullying, killed their master in 323/935, Badjkam 
placed himself at their head and fled with them. 
After offering his services to Hasan b. Harin, the 
ephemeral governor of the Djibal appointed by the 
wazir Ibn Mukla, he directed his steps towards 
Baghdad, in the expectation of being taken into the 
Caliph’s army. He was rejected, however, owing to 
the jealousy of the Hudjari guards. Ibn Ra’ik, who 
was then governor of WAasit and Basra, took him 
into his service with his Turks, and he was henceforth 
called Badjkam R4aiki. He became the leader of a 
large band consisting of his ghuldms and other 
Turks and Daylamis who came from the Djibal at 
his summons. 

When, at the end of 324/beginning of November 
936, Ibn Raik was appointed by the Caliph al-Radi 
to the office of amir al-umard?, Badjkam became his 
chief lieutenant both in his struggle against the 
undisciplined guards of the Caliph, Sadjis and 
Hudjaris, and against the ambitious governor of 
al-Ahwaz (Khizistan), Aba ‘Abd Allah al-Baridi. 
Upon his arrival in Baghdad, Ibn Ra’ik at once 
proceeded to take rigorous measures against the 
Sadijis; then at the beginning of 325/end of November 
936, having gone down to WaAsit with the Caliph, 
with the effective help of Badjkam he rid himself of 
the Hudjaris who had accompanied the Caliph. 
Badjkam and Ibn Raik then returned to Baghdad 
where Badjkam was appointed Prefect of Police and 
governor of the Eastern provinces (February 937). 
Ibn R&ik had been unable to come to terms with 
al-Baridi, whose aim was to seize Lower ‘Irak and 
then to take the place of the amir al-umard’, and 
it was therefore decided to institute military 
operations against him. Though Ibn Ra?ik suffered 
defeat and was unable to prevent al-Baridi’s entering 
Basra, Badjkam enjoyed greater success; after 
two brillant victories over al-Baridi’s troops, who 
considerably outnumbered his own, he took the 
whole of Khizistan and al-Baridi was obliged to 
flee to Basra. Then, recalled by Ibn Ra?ik, he 
rejoined the latter on the Basran front where 
they were both nearly taken prisoner. Al-Baridi, 
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however, had gone to Fars to ask the help of the 
Bayid ‘Ali (“Imad al-Dawla), who sent his brother 
Ahmad (Mu‘izz al-Dawla) to recover Khizistan. At 
the request of Ibn Ra?ik, Badjkam agreed to return 
thither, provided he might enjoy full sovereignty 
there. However fortune changed and he had to 
retreat before the Buiyid and return to WaAsit, 
whilst Ibn Raik left for Baghdad to find the money 
Tequested by Badjkam to pay his troops (326/ 
beginning 938). Badjkam remained at Wéasit, 
without attempting to recover Khizistan from the 
Biayid, as was Ibn Ra@’ik’s wish. 

Henceforth it was Badjkam’s idea to revolt 
against Ibn Ra’ik and take his place. Perturbed by 
developments, Ibn Raik had just become reconciled 
with al-Baridi. So as to detach the latter from Ibn 
Ra?ik and make sure of his support, Badjkam now 
promised that once he became master of the capital, 
he would give him the governorship of Wasit 
which, shortly before, al-Baridi had unsuccessfully 
attempted to take from Badjkam by force. An 
agreement to this effect was concluded. Moreover 
the former waziy Ibn Mukla, wishing to revenge 
himself on Ibn Ra?ik, who had confiscated his 
property, started to correspond with Badjkam, 
encouraging him in his resolve, and recommended 
him to the Caliph al-Radi as a successor to Ibn 
Ra@ik. Al-Radi adopted Ibn Mukla’s views and 
secretly encouraged Badjkam, as can be seen from 
an account given by the historian al-Sili, a confidant 
of the Caliph and of Badjkam (42-44, trans. i, 89-90), 
though he nevertheless handed Ibn Mukla over to 
Ibn Raik. In Dhu ’l-Ka‘da 326/September 938, 
Badjkam, who had marched on the capital on the 
pretext of coming to ask for the pay for his troops, 
entered Baghdad, in spite of the efforts of Ibn Ra’ik, 
who had tried to stop him on the Nahr Diyala by 
flooding it with the waters of the Nahrawan canal 
and destroying a bridge. At Baghdad, whilst Ibn 
Ra’ik sought refuge in flight, the Caliph at once 
appointed Badjkam amir al-umara’. 

Badjkam, the amir al-wmard’, had to contend 
with the Hamdanid of Mawsil, Hasan b. ‘Abd 
Allah, who was not fulfilling his financial obligations. 
At the beginning of the year 327/October-November 
938, Badjkam marched against him with the Caliph, 
and entered Mawsil after having crushed Hamdanid 
resistance below the town, but was unable to 
take Hasan, who fled into the Djazira, where 
Badjkam pursued him to no avail. Badjkam’s troops 
were unremittingly harrassed at Mawsil. Thereupon, 
as Ibn Raik had taken advantage of these circum- 
stances to make a sudden irruption into Baghdad, 
Badjkam negotiated with the Hamdanid and 
likewise with Ibn R4?ik. A treaty was concluded at 
tne end of 938 with the Hamdanid who offered to 
pay over an initial sum as part of the tribute. [bn 
Ra&@ik agreed to leave Baghdad and to accept as 
compensation the governorship of the Tarik al- 
Furat, the Diyar Mudar, the djund of Kinnasrin and 
the ‘awdsim [q.v.]. He left Baghd4d on the 28th of 
January 939 and the Caliph and Badjkam returned 
to the capital at the beginning of February 939. 

Badjkam then had to parry the menace from the 
Biyids which overshadowed Lower ‘Irak, and this 
led to a closer though ephemeral understanding 
between Badjkam and al-Baridi. The latter received 
the governorship of WAsit and carried out a successful 
operation against the Bayid in Susiana, He then 
obtained the office of wazir, but remained at WaAsit, 
his functions at Baghdad being performed only by 
a delegate. In 328/939-940, Badjkam married one 
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of his daughters. The Biyid had not relinquished 
his ambitions and had obtained the support of 
another of his brothers, Hasan (Rukn al-Dawla), 
master of the Djibal. The latter marched on WaAsit 
and set up his camp on the left bank of the Tigris 
opposite the town, though he was obliged to with- 
draw, when the arrival of Badjkam and the Caliph 
was announced. On the other hand, the army sent 
against the same Hasan in the Djibal by Badjkam 
was defeated. 

It was not long, however, before dissension arose 
between Badjkam and al-Baridi, who did not 
conceal his intention of becoming amir al-umard? 
and who was very careful not to support the expe- 
dition sent by Badjkam into the Djibal. At the end 
of 328/August 940, Badjkam removed him from the 
office of wasir and decided to carry out an expedition 
against W4sit. For some time he had been worried 
by the behaviour of al-Baridi and, in July, he 
abandoned the plan he had formed of going to fight 
the Biyid in the Djibal and returned hastily to 
Baghdad. Then he marched against Wasit and 
entered the town abandoned by al-Baridi. Badjkam 
remained there until his death. He was there when 
the Caliph al-Radi died in Rabi‘ I 329/December 940. 
The Caliph al-Muttaki confirmed him in the office 
of amir al-umard?. In April 941, Badjkam left Wasit 
at the request of his lieutenants, who were operating 
against the forces of al-Baridi in the region of 
Madhar to the south-east of Wasit, and who had 
suffered a reverse. It was his intention to join them, 
but upon arriving at Badhbin, he received the news 
that al-Baridi had been defeated. He decided to go 
back. On the way, whilst hunting, he met a party 
of Kurdish brigands, whom he engaged in combat. 
He received a blow from the lance of a Kurd who 
struck him from behind, and died on the 21 Radjab 
329/21 April 941. 

Badjkam, the Turkish slave, had received his 
training at the hands of Makan, to whom he was 
always very grateful. He understood Arabic, though 


he hesitated to speak it for fear of making mistakes, - 


and employed an interpreter. He was, however, 
respected by men of letters, and enjoyed the company 
of men like al-Sili and the physician Sinan b. 
habit, who have left us invaluable recollections of 
him and to whom he granted generous pensions. 
Covetous of power and money, he did not hesitate to 
resort to dissimulation and ruse, corruption and 
torture to attain his ends; he was at times cruel, 
though his bravery was legendary, and was more 
upright in character than Ibn Ra?ik: so it was that 
the Caliph al-Radi preferred him to Ibn Ra’ik. He 
was attentive to the well-being of his subjects and 
had gained the affection of the people of Wasit, 
though those of Baghdad held him of less account. 
He founded a guest-house (dar diydfa) at Wasit at 
a time of famine and a hospital at Baghdad. He 
offered the Karamita large sums of money to restore 
the Black Stone to Mecca, but without success. At 
the request of the Shi‘is he had the mosque of 
Baratha, which had been destroyed on al-Muktadir’s 
order, rebuilt. From the time he spent in Iranian 
lands, he retained the custom of celebrating the 
Iranian feasts such as the Sadhak and the Nawriz. 
On the coins struck in his effigy, see al-Mas‘idi, 
Murtdj, viii, 341. 

Bibliography: Mas‘idi, Mur&dj, viii, 340, 
341, 375, 433, ix, 29-31; Sill, Akhbar al-Radi wa 
'l-Muttaki, see index to trans. M. Canard, 2 vol., 
1946-50; Miskawayh, Tadjdrib al-Umam, ed. 
Amedroz and Margoliouth, i, 331-332, 351, 356-357, 
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361, 365, 370-374, 375 f., 378-379, 382-386, 391, 
393-396, 397-398, 405, 410, 411-416, 417-420, ii, 
9-12; Tanikhi, al-Faradj ba‘d al-Shidda, ii, 131, 
133, 136; Ibn al-Athir, viii, 225 f. (Cairo ed. 1303/ 
1885-6, viii, 103 f.); Yakut, i, 532, ii, 213, iv, 
849; Ibn Khaldin, al-‘Ibar, iv, 432 ff.; Abu 
*1-Fida?, ed. Reiske, ii, 400 ff.; Abu ’l-Mahasin, 
Nudjtim, Cairo ed., iii, 262-264, 266, 270, 272, 301; 
Defrémery, Mémotre sur les Emirs Al-Omera, 129, 
133-155; Weil, Chalifen, ii, 664 f.; Miller, Der 
Islam im Morgen- und Abendland, i, 566; Mez, 
Renaissance, 25-26 and index; H. Bowen, The 
Life and Times af ‘Ali ibn ‘Isa, Cambridge 
1928; M. Canard, Histoire de la dynastie des Hamd- 
danides, i, 416-421; Hasan Ibrahim MHasan, 
Tarikh al-Islam, iii, Cairo 1949, 44, 46, 47-48, 
275, 431. (M. Canarp) 
BADJORI (or Bavpyor!), IBRAHIM B. MUHAMMAD, 
a Shafi‘ scholar and author. Born in 1198/1783 in 
Badjir, a village in the Manifiyya province of 
Egypt (‘Alf Pasha Mub§drak, al-Khéifat al-Djadida, 
Bulak 1306, ix, 2), he studied at al-Azhar, became 
a very successful teacher there, Rector (shaykh al- 
Azhar) in 1263/1846, and died in 1276/1860. The 
most popular items in his very extensive but wholly 
derivative literary production are: (1) a Risdla ft 
“Ilm al-Tawhid; (2) al-Mawahib al-Laduniyya, a 
commentary on the K. al-Shama@ il of al-Tirmidh!; 
(3) a gloss on the commentary of Musannifek on 
the Burda of al-Biisiri; (4) a gloss on the Fath al- 
Karib of Muhammad b. al-Kasim al Ghazzi, a com- 
mentary on the Takrib or Mukhtasar of Abi Shudja‘ 
(transl. by E. Sachau, Muhammedanisches Recht, 
Stuttgart and Berlin 1897; cf. C. Snouck Hurgronje, 
367 ff.); (5) a commentary on the ‘Akida al-Sughra 
or Umm al-Barahin of al-Sanisi; (6) a gloss on a 
commentary on the Djawharat al-Tawhid of Ibrahim 
b. Ibrahim al-Lakan!; (7) a gloss on the commentary 
of al-Shinshawri on the Urdj#za of al-Rahbi, known 
as Ibn al-Mutakkina (transl. by J. D. Luciani, Trasté 
des successions musulmanes, Paris 1890); (8) a gloss 
on al-Akhdari’s commentary on his own al-Sullam 
al-Murawnak; (9) a commentary on the. Kifayat al- 
‘Awamm of his teacher al-Fadali; (10) a commentary 
on the Mawlid of al-Dardir; (11) a commentary on 
al-Tarsif fi ‘Ilm al-Tasrif by ‘Abd al-Rahman b. 
“Is4 al-Murshidi; (12) a gloss on a commentary on 
the Fard*id al-Fawa@id fi 'l-Isti‘ava of al-Laythi al- 
Samarkandi; (13) a commentary on a versification 
of the Adjurramiyya of Ibn Adjurrim. 
Biblidgraphy: Brockelmann, II, 639; S II, 
741; Sarkis, Mu‘djam al-Ma{ba‘at al-‘Arabiyya, 
Cairo 1928, 507 f.; A. von Kremer, Aegypten, 
Leipzig 1863, ii, 322 f.; C. Snouck Hurgronje, 
Verspretde Geschriften, ii, Bonn and Leipzig 
1923, 367 ff., 415 ff. (Tu. W. JuynBoit*) 
BADR, or Badr Hunayn, a small town south- 
west of Medina, a night’s journey from the coast, 
and at the junction of a road from Medina with the 
caravan route from Mecca to Syria. It lies in a plain, 
sm. (8 km.) long and 2!/,m. (4 km.) broad, surrounded 
by steep hills and sand-dunes, and was a market 
centre, 
Here occurred on 17 (or 19 or 21) Ramadan, 2 A.H. 
= 13 or1§ or 17 March, 624) the first great battle 
of Muhammad’s career. Though there is a wealth of 
detail in the early sources, it is difficult to give a 
clear account of the battle and the events which led 
up to it. It is generally held that the earliest and 
most reliable version is that contained in a letter 
from ‘Urwa b. al-Zubayr to the caliph ‘Abd al-Malik 
(preserved in al-Tabari, i, 1284 ff.), though even this 
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has some material which seems to be legendary. 
Muhammad received information that a rich caravan 
was returning from Syria to Mecca, led by Abia 
Sufyan b. Harb, chief of the clan of Umayya. He 
collected a force of slightly over 300 men (about 
80 Emigrants, the rest Ansar), and marched to the 
neighbourhood of Badr in hopes of intercepting the 
caravan. Abii Sufyan on his side had sent a request 
to Mecca for a force to protect the caravan while it 
traversed the region easily accessible from Medina. 
Since the Meccans are said to have spent over a week 
on the way from Mecca to Badr, Abi Sufyan must 
have sent his request some time beforehand, though 
the sources assert that he only did so after hearing 
of Muhammad’s preparations. 

The Meccan force, commanded by Abia Djahl of 
the clan of Makhzim, consisted of about 950 men 
from all the clans of Kuraysh. Before they reached 
Badr they received a message from Abi Sufyan to 
say that, by forced marches along a route closer to 
the coast than the usual one, he had eluded the 
Muslims. Abi Djahl, however, despite the disap- 
proval of some senior men and the withdrawal of 
the contingents from the clans of Zuhra and ‘Adi 
decided to go forward to Badr and make a display 
of strength. He and his supporters doubtless con- 
sidered that they were so strong that Muhammad 
would not venture to attack (cf. Kur’an viii, 47/49). 

Muhammad does not appear to have known of 
the expedition under Abi Djahl until the evening 
before the battle when some of his men captured a 
Meccan water-carrier at the wells of Badr. The camp 
of the Meccans was still out of sight behind a hill. 
This fortuitous encounter may have made it easier 
for Muhammad to persuade all his followers to fight, 
since in the circumstances it would have been 
dishonourable to withdraw. On the following 
morning Muhammad moved quickly and seized the 
wells, filling all with sand except that nearest the 
enemy, where he stationed his men. The enemy was 
thus forced to fight for his water supply willy-nilly. 
All that can be said of the course of the battle is that 
there appear to have been some single combats 
followed by a general melée, What is certain is that 
the Meccans suffered a catastrophic defeat. Nearly 
seventy of them were killed (including Abi Djahl 
and a dozen of their leaders) and nearly seventy 
taken prisoner and later ransomed for considerable 
sums; only about fifteen Muslims were killed. 

This was a disaster for Mecca, but not a crippling 
one. The loss of many leading men was grave, but 
perhaps the most serious aspect was the loss of 
prestige. To recover prestige it was essential that 
they should punish Muhammad. For the Muslims it 
seemed a vindication of their faith, brought about 
for them by God (cf. Kur?4n viii, 17, 42/43); they 
believed that He had sent his angels to their 
assistance viii 9,12). 

Muhammad spent much time in prayer and received 
assurances that he would be victorious (viii, 7, 9). The 
Muslims looked on this as the punishment long 
foretold for the unbelievers. According to a probable 
suggestion (R. Bell, The Origin of Islam in tis 
Christian Environment, London 1926, 118 ff.; In- 
troduction to the Qur’an, Edinburgh 1953, 136-8), 
the word /urkdn applied to Badr means ‘deliverance 
from judgement’ (cf. Kur?an, viii, 29, 41/42). The 
Muslims were thus confirmed in their faith and led 
to exaggerate their own importance—an exag- 
geration which resulted in a spiritual crisis after the 
reverse at Uhud (Kur’an, viii, 65/66; contrast 66/67). 
Muhammad himself from this time onward was in a 





much stronger position in Medina. The self-con- 
fidence induced in the Muslims by their victory, and 
the prestige they thus acquired, were factors without 
which Islam could hardly have developed as it did. 
Those who had fought at Badr as Muslims—the 
Badriyyin—came to be regarded as an aristocracy 
of merit, and in most versions of the diwan of ‘Umar 
are said to have constituted the highest class of 
Muslims. 

Muhammad undertook a second expedition to 
Badr in Sha‘ban or Dhu ’1-Ka‘da 4 A.H. (= Jan. or 
April 626) in accordance with a promise given to 
Abi Sufyan as he retired from Uhud. Both Muham- 
mad and the Meccans had much larger forces, but 
there was no fighting, though the Muslims did good 
trade. 

Badr is mentioned by the geographers of Arabia; 
e.g., Yakut, i. 524f.; al-Bakri, 141f.; al-Mukaddasl, 
82 f.; al-Mas‘iidi, 237. The traveller J. L. Burckhardt 
examined the site with the battle in mind (Reisen 
in Arabien, 1830, 614-19). 

Bibliography (battle): Ibn Hisham, 427-539; 
al-Wakidi (tr. J. Wellhausen), 37-90; al-Tabari, i, 
1281-1359; Caetani, Annali, i, 472-518; Fr. Buhl, 
Das Leben Muhammeds, Leipzig 1930, 238-45; 
W. Montgomery Watt, Muhammad at Medina, 
Oxford 1956, 10-16; M. Hamidullah, The Battle- 
fields of the Prophet Muhammad, Woking 1373/ 
1953, II-17. (W. Montcomery Watt) 
BADR (Pir), SHAYKH BADR AL-Din BApr-1 SALAM, 

a saint of the Djunaydiyya order, venerated by the 
people of Bihar and Bengal. In Bengal he enjoys the 
reputation of sharing with Pané Pir of Sonargaon 
the dominion of the waters, While putting to sea 
the sailors of Bengal utter the invocation: “Allah, 
Nabi, Pant Pir, Badr, Badr.” Pir Badr originally 
belonged to Meerut (in Uttar Pradesh) where his 
great grandfather, Shaykh Fakhr al-Din Zahid 
(d. 704/1304) had established a great mystic centre. 
His grandfather, Shaykh Shihab al-Din Hakk-git was 
killed by Muhammad b. Tughluk (725-752/1325-1351) 
for criticising his religious views. Pir Badr received 
his spiritual training at the feet of his father, Fakhr 
al-Din II, and the Suhrawardi saint, Sayyid Djalal 
al-Din Bukhari. Shaykh Sharaf al-Din Yahya 
invited him to Bihar but he reached there after the 
former’s death in 782/1380. He first married into a 
Hindu family of Bihar and later entered into 
matrimonial relationship with the ruling house of 
Djaunpur. During his travels in East Bengal he 
converted a large number of Hindu sailors to Islam. 
He also helped in the establishment of Muslim power 
at Sonargaon. He sojourned for sometime in Cit- 
tagong where his ¢illa, in the western quarter of 
Bakhshi Bazar, is regarded as the palladium of the 
city and is visited by Hindu and Muslim sailors 
alike. Authority over the seas and rivers is considered 
a special spiritual attribute of his family. Fakhr 
al-Din Zahid is reported to have rescued a party 
from sinking into the river Yamuni. It is said that 
Pir Badr reached Cittagong ‘floating on a rock’. He 
died on 27 Radjab 844/22 December 1440 in Bihar 
where his mausoleum is known as Choti Dargah (the 
mausoleum of Sharaf al-Din Yahya Maneri being 
known as Bari Dargah). 


Bibliography: ‘Abd al-Hayy, Nuzhat al- 
Khawatir, Haydarabad 1951, iii, 36. ‘SUbayd 


al-Hakk, Tadhkira-i Awliya?-1 Bangdala, Noakhali 
1931, 64-72; JASB, Part I, No. 3, 1873, 302-3. For 
his ancestors: Muhammad Ghawthi, Gulzdr-1 Abrar 
(As. Soc. Bengal, Ivanow 97, f. 14); ‘Abd al-Hakk 
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Dihlawi, Akhbar al-Akhyar, Delhi 1891, 129; 

Ghulém Mu‘in al-Din, Ma‘aridj al-Wildya (Per- 

sonal collection) ii, 536. {(K. A. Nizam1) 

BADR 3s. HASANWAYH [see HASANWAYH, 
BANU]. 

BADR aL-DAWLA [see ARTUKIDS]. 

BADR at-DIN (see Lu?Lv’}. 

BADR a1-DIN 8. KADE SAMAWNA, eminent 
Ottoman jurist, Sufi and rebel. Badr al-Din 
Mahmid b. Kadi Samawna was born in 760 AH/3 
Dec. 1358 in Samawna (which corresponds to the 
former Greek elg ’AwpdBovvov near Adrianople). 
He was the eldest son of the judge Ghazi Isra7il, 
who was one of the oldest fighters for the faith of his 
time, and traced his ancestry back to the Saldjiks. 
His mother was Greek, and took the name Melek 
after her conversion to Islam. Badr al-Din spent his 
youth in Adrianople (which had been conquered in 
spring 1361). He was taught the basis of Islamic 
religion and law by his father and, later on, by the 
jurists Yisuf and Shahidi. His subsequent studies 
took him to Brusa, in the company of his friend 
Misa Celebi, better known as Kadizide-i Rimi, a 
brilliant mathematician and astronomer. Up to 
1381, he studied logic and astronomy in Konya 
under a certain Fayd Allah. After that, Badr al-Din 
went to Jerusalem, where he worked under the 
otherwise not particularly well known Ibn al- 
“Askalani (not the famous Ibn Hadjar al-‘Askalanjy, 
then he went to Cairo, attracted by the teaching of 
such famous scholars as Mubarakshah al-Mantiki, 
the physician Hadjdji Pasha, the philosopher and 
lawyer ‘Ali b. Muhammad al-Sayyid al-Sharif al- 
Djurdjani, and a certain ‘Abd al-Latif. In about 
1383, Badr al-Din went on the pilgrimage to Mecca. 
After his return to Cairo, the Mamlik sultan Barkik 
appointed him as tutor to his son Faradj, who was to 
succeed him. By some fateful chance, Badr al-Din 
met the Safi Shaykh Husayn Akhlati at the Mamlik 
court, and under his overpowering influence he 
(a former opponent of the Sifis) himself accepted 
Sufism. After some years of monastic life in Cairo, 
Badr al-Din travelled to Tabriz in 1402-3—possibly 
attracted by the fame of the Safawiyya in Ardabil— 
and there he came to the notice of Timir Lang, who 
had just returned from Anatolia and attempted to 
take Badr al-Din with him to Central Asia. This 
he avoided by fleeing. He became Shaykh of his 
monastery and successor to Husayn Akhlati (who 
had died in the meantime), but as a result of dif- 
ferences with his brethren he decided to leave Cairo 
and undertake a peer rel journey to Asia Minor 
and Rumelia. He succeeded/in gaining the sympathy 
of the princes of Konya and Germiy4n, and also in 
attracting Hamid b. Misa al-Kaysari, a member of 
the Safawid order and later teacher of Hadjdii 
Bayram Wali (q.v.]. Following the success of his 
Safi convictions, Badr al-Din gradually developed 
into an open heretic: he propagated the idea of 
common ownership, and developed in a consistent 
and daring way the ideas of the heretic Muhyi 
al-Din b, al-‘Arabi (q.v.]. The crowds of impoverished 
people whom he attracted in Asia Minor must 
have been considerable. Christians, too, came over 
to him, and it is said that he was in touch with 
the Genoese ruler of Chios. Finally, Badr al-Din 
landed again in Adrianople, where he retired for seven 
years to lead a life of solitude and study. Around 
1410, and against his will, he was made military 
judge by the claimant to the Sultanate, Misa, but 
after the victory of Sultan Mehemmed I near 
Camurlu (1413), he was dismissed from his pest and 
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banished to Iznik under rather humiliating circum- 
stances. There he wrote and taught, and Ak Shams 
al-Din {g.v.]—who later became famous as Shaykh of 
the Bayramiyya—is said to have been one of his 
pupils for a short time. It was probably there, too, 
that he became connected (in ways which are not 
yet clear) with the communist underground move- 
ment of a certain Biirkliidje Mustafa, and a certain 
Torlak Hii Kemél, which led to the extensive 
rebellion in 1416, as whose ideological head Badr 
al-Din appears. Whilst on the one hand the biography 
of Badr al-Din (which was written by his grandson 
Khalil) asserts his complete innocence in all these 
events, the official Ottoman historians, on the 
other hand, accuse him of active participation—even 
of leadership in the rebellion. At the time when 
Biirklitidje Mustafa and Torlak Hi Kemal started 
their attack in western Asia Minor (where, to begin 
with, they had considerable success), Badr al-Din 
left Iznik and reached Rumelia with the secret help 
of the discontented prince of Sinope. After the 
rebellion of Biirkliidje Mustafa and Torlak Hi 
Kemal had been most cruelly suppressed, the revolt 
in Rumelia also collapsed and Badr al-Din was 
caught by troops of the Sultan and dragged to 
Serres in Macedonia, where Sultan Mehemmed I 
was fighting the ‘‘false Mustafa’ (Diizme Mustafa 
(q.v.]). After a somewhat questionable trial, Badr 
al-Din was publicly hanged as a traitor in Serres on 
18 Dec. 1416. The rdle played by Badr al-Din in 
this rising is still by no means clear, It is certain, 
however, that his ideology was in sympathy with it, 
and that his ideas did have an enduring influence. 
There is documentary evidence that there were 
followers of the Badr al-Din movement in Rumelia 
even under Siileyman the Magnificent. After the 
death of their hero, many of them turned to the 
now politically active Safawiyya, whilst others 
merged into sundry sects, especially the Bektashiyya. 
The most famous of Badr al-Din’s descendants— 
beside his three sons Ahmad, Isma‘il and Mustafa— 
was his grandson Khalil (the son of Ismail) who was 
Badr al-Din’s biographer. 

As a writer, Badr al-Din was extremely prolific. 
He wrote close on 50 extensive works, most of them 
on matters of law. His most important Sifi works 
are the Wdriddt and the Nur al-Kulib. 
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Siidosteuropdische Arbeiten No. 34, Briinn-Munich- 

Vienna 1944, 80ff.; M. Serefeddin [Yaltkaya], 

Simavna Kadgist Oghlu Sheykh Bedr al-Din, 

Istanbul 1925; idem, article Bedreddin in IA (with 

details concerning Badr al-Din’s religious views); 

H. J. Kissling, Das Menaqybndme Scheich Bedr 

ed-Din’s, des Sohnes des Richters von Samavnda, in 

ZDMG, C (1950) 112 ff. (based on the Menadkibname 

of Khalil, edited by F. Babinger 1943); idem, Zur 

Geschichte des Derwischordens der Bajramijje in: 
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BADR at-DJAMALT, a Fatimid commander- 
in-chief and vizier. The formerly brilliant Fatimid 
empire was on the verge of downfall under the 
incapable Caliph Mustansir (427-487/1036-1094). The 
Saldjiks were pressing forward into Syria, in Egypt 
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the Turkish slave-guards were fighting with the 
negro-corps, a seven years’ famine was exhausting 
the resources of the country; all state authority had 
disappeared in the general struggle; hunger and dis- 
ease were carrying off the people, licence and violence 
were destroying all prosperity and it appeared as if the 
Fatimid kingdom must disappear in a chaos of 
anarchism. Then, on the call of the Caliph, the 
Syrian general Badr al-Djamali took command of 
the government as well as of the army and with 
great though brutal vigour brought order into affairs 
again and indeed a second period of splendour to the 
Fatimid empire. 

Badr was an Armenian slave of the Syrian amir 
DjamAl al-Dawla Ibn ‘Ammar, whence his name al- 
DjamAli. He must have been born about the beginning 
of the 5th/rrth century, for at his death 1n 487/1094 
he was over 80 years old. Even before he became 
vizier he had made a great name for himself in Syria. 
He was twice appointed Governor of Damascus, but 
fell into difficulties each time on account of his 
stringent measures with the pampered troops. He 
then became commander-in-chief of ‘Akka and in 
this capacity had to fight against the troops of Malik- 
shah. He had an Armenian bodyguard for himself 
and the soldiers he commanded were also to be 
relied on. He took them with him on _ being 
summoned by the Caliph in 466/1073 to deliver 
him out of the hands of the despotic Turkish 
Officials. The latter never suspected the reason of 
Badr’s coming to Egypt, fell into the trap pre- 
pared for them and were all murdered in one night. 
Badr thereby became master of the situation. Now 
followed his appointment as commander-in-chief or 
Amir al-Djuyush (in the popular language Mir- 
gtish), as chief justice, chief preacher and vizier. 
The most popular of these titles was the first; 
the Djabal al-Djuyashi is still a common appel- 
lation of the Mukattam commanding Cairo on the 
spur of which Badr built a mosque, a maskhad 
in which according to popular belief at the present 
day the Sidi Djuyishi lies buried. After quieting 
the capital he re-established order to the east 
then to the west of the Delta. Alexandria had 
to be taken by storm. The task of conquering 
Upper Egypt was also difficult as the Arab tribes 
had set themselves up as independent there. In 
Syria he was not so fortunate. Affairs were mis- 
managed here, and Damascus fell into the hands 
of the Saldjiks about the end of the year 468/ 
1076. The Fatimids were never to regain it. In 
the following year the victorious Saldjik general 
Atsiz appeared before Cairo itself, but Badr had 
time to collect his troops and drive back the 
Saldjiks. In spite of repeated attempts in the 
years 4713/1078-9, 478/1085-6, and 482/1098-90, he 
was not successful in regaining Damascus and Syria, 
and at his death only a few towns in the South of 
Syria were still in the possession of the Fatimids. 
His strength in Syria was weakened by unrest 
constantly breaking out in Egypt, inspired by one 
of his sons. 

Of his activity as a governor we know little, 
but it is praised on all sides. Under his rule the 
annual revenue of Egypt from taxation was in- 
creased from about 2 to about 3 million dinars. 
These large receipts enabled him to put into 
practice the lessons learned from the Saldjik 
invasion. Cairo was invested by him with its 
second wall, and the three strong city gates which 
are admired to this day, the Bab Zawila (Zuwayla), 
the Bab al-Nasr and the Bab al-Futih, were built. 
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In Rabi‘ I 487/March-April 1094 Badr’s active 
and successful career carre to its close, after he 
had arranged that his son al-Afdal Shahanshah 
{¢.v.] should succeed him in all his offices. The 
Caliph Mustansir, who had then been reigning for 
60 years, died a few months later. 
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BADR at-KHARSHANI, amir, probably a 
native of Kharshana in Cappadocia, sometimes 
designated (through a factitious genealogy?) by 
the name of Badr b. ‘Ammar al-Asadi. Chamberlain 
to the caliph al Kahir and in high favour under 
al-Radi, he followed the amir al-umarad Ibn R&ik 
([g.v.J; Canard, Histoire de la dynastie des Ham- 
ddnides, Algiers 1951, 411-24), when the latter was 
charged with the government of Dijazira and Syria- 
Palestine. Badr became lieutenant of Ibn Ra’ik, 
received the governmunt of the djund of Jordan, and 
resided at Tiberias (beginning of 328/end of 939); 
about this time he was extolled by the panegyrist 
al-Mutanabbi [¢.v.}. During the conflict between Ibu 
Ra’ik and the Hamdanid amir of Mawsil Nasir al- 
Dawla, Badr too returned to ‘Irak, won short-lived 
favour under the caliph al-Muttaki, but had to flee 
as the result of intrigues and take refuge at al- 
Fustat, in Egypt, with Muhammad the Ikhshidid 
(¢.v.]. He died there at the end of 330/942. 

Bibliography: Ton al-Athir, Kamil, Cairo 

1301, viii, 119, 139; Mishkawayh, Ta@jarib al- 

Umam, in GMS, v, 84, 405, 509; R. Blachére, Un 
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Motanabbi, Paris 1935, 95-105. (R. BLacHERE) 

BADRA, a small town of east-central ‘Irak 
(43° 53’ E, 33° 7’ N), near the Persian frontier, with 
a population of 6000, practically all Shi‘_i Muslims 
of mixed Arab and Lurish blood. It is the head- 
quarters of a kadda> (with dependent ndkiya of 
Zarbatiyya) in the wa? of Kit al-Amara. Apart from 
one new official quarter, Badra shows little modern 
development, with narrow streets, poor houses, and 
salty water. Grain cultivation and fruit and date 
gardens are extensive, and the ‘“Baydraya” date 
famous; irrigation is from the Gallal stream, rising 
in Persia, 

The town has continuity with medieval Badaraya 
(that is, Bayt Daray4, a tribe-name), which is 
frequently mentioned in Syriac literature and by 
the Arab geographers; with Bakusaya it fell in the 
district of Bandantfdjin, east of the Nahraw4n [q.v.] 
canal-system and on the borders of Djib4l province. 
It had greater medieval than modern development, 
was considered a seat of learning, and was the 
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scene of a settlement by Khusraw I Aniisharw4n of 
captives from northern Syria. Mounds near and in 
modern Badra represent the older city, which was 
ruined by floods, pestilence or war. 
Bibliography: Btbl. Geogr. Arab., ed. de Goeje, 
passim; Yakit, i, 459; G. Hoffmann, Ausztige aus 
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(S. H. Lonerice) 

BADRKEHANI, TuurayyA (1883-1938) and Dya- 
LADAT (1893-1951), sons of Amir Amin ‘Ali, eldest 
son of Badr-khan (died 1868), Prince of Bohtan 
(Djazirat Ibn ‘Umar) of the ‘Azizin family, who 
fought against the Turks for the independence of 
Kurdistan (1836-1845). The two brothers, born at 
Maktala (Syria) died, the first in Paris and the 
second, as the result of an accident, in Damascus. 
Both devoted their lives to the Kurdish national 
cause, Thurayy4 in the sphere of organisation and 
political propaganda and Djaladat mainly in the 
cultural field. 

Thurayya, after having obtained the Diploma in 
Agronomical Engineering at the University of Con- 
stantinople, began to lead a turbulent life, in which 
is mirrored the history of the national struggle of 
his peaple. In 1904 he was found guilty of plotting 
against the security of Turkey and sent to prison. 
He spent two and a half years in prison and in exile. 
After the Young Turks’ coup d’état, he returned to 
Constantinople and started his newspaper ‘“(Kurdts- 
tan” in Kurdish and Turkish. In 1919, the newspaper 
was suspended and he was again thrown into prison, 
and condemned to death for having taken part in 
the preparation of a military revolt. He was par- 
doned and in 1910 banished. In 1912, however, he 
returned to the capital, where he organised a secret 
Kurdish revolutionary committee. He was con- 
demned to death, and for the third time saw the 
inside of a prison. He made his escape and finally 
left Turkey in 1913. During the 1914 war, ‘Thurayya 
recommenced the publication of his newspaper in 
Cairo, where he also organised a Committee for 
Kurdish independence, which played a réle in the 
drawing up of the Treaty of Sévres (1919-20). As 
this diplomatic instrument, which envisaged an in- 
ternational Kurdish statute, remained a dead letter, 
Thurayya resumed his revolutionary activities after 
the signing of the Treaty of Lausanne (1923), and 
in 1927, together with his supporters, he joined the 
National Kurdish League Khoybtin, which had just 
come into being. He returned to Syria in 1929, but 
in 1930 (the year of the great Kurdish revolt in 
Turkey) he was prohibited from living in the terri- 
tories under French mandate and was obliged to 
expatriate himself to Paris, where he represented 
the Khoybtin. Among other things, the Kurdo- 
Armenian reconciliation dates from this period, and 
found in him a convinced and clever architect. In 
general terms, Amir Thurayya was the first 
Kurdish patriot to conduct a campaign in accor- 
dance with a programme and with modern political 
arguments, both by word of mouth and in print. 
Several pamphlets by him in various foreign lan- 
guages are known. 

_ Djaladat’s career was less eventful than that of 
Thurayy4. He held a master’s degree in Law of the 
University of Constantinople and completed his 
studies in Munich. In 1927, he was elected the first 
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president of the Khoybin. In 1930, he took part in 
an attempted Kurdish rising in Turkey, which he 
entered with Hadj6 Agha. After the failure of this 
undertaking he settled in Damascus. There he de- 
voted himself to literary work and from 15 May 
1932 to 1935, and again in 1941-43, published the 
review Hawdr (Summons), in French and Kurdish. 
({Djaladat produced a Kurdish alphabet in Latin 
characters, which began the work of unification of 
Kurmandji Kurdish). Furthermore, the review con 
tributed to the rebirth of the popular literature, 
sought to reconcile the tribal chieftains and the men 
of letters, whom the former held in suspicion, and 
prepared educational material, publishing “booklets” 
(spelling-books, readers and books on religion; in 
all 12 appeared). During the last war, Djaladat also 
published the review Rundhi (Light). 
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BADORAYA, under the ‘Abbasid Caliphate a 
district south-west of Baghdad, the land south of 
the Nahf Sarat, a branch of the Euphrates canal 
Nahr ‘Isa (¢.v.]. The Sarat separates it from the 
Katrabbul district; the southern part of the western 
half of Baghdad (the so-called town of al-Mansiir) as 
well as the suburb of Karkh were situated within 
the bounds of the district of Badiray4; the latter 
formed, like the district of Katrabbul, a subdivision 
of the circle of Astan al-‘Ali. 
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(M. StrEck *) 
BADUSBANIDS (PApussAnips), minor Caspian 
dynasty, noteworthy for its longevity (45-1006/665- 
1599) as well as for that of its princes, some of whom 
reigned for 50 years. Its power in Tabaristan 
(Mazandaran) extended to Rustamdar, Rayan, Nir 
and Kudjir. Its origins are traced to GAwbara who 
came from Armenia in the time of Yazdigird III, 
who appointed him governor. He had two sons, 
Dabiya and Badisb4n, established respectively in 
Gilan and TJabaristan, the former being the epony- 
mous ancestor of the Dabiiwand dynasty (40-144/ 
660-701), and the latter that of the Badisbanids. 
The history of this Jatter dynasty is given in an 
excellent résumé by Rabino [see AFRASIYABIDS}, 
including a genealogical table with some forty 
names with numbers indicating their order. There 
exists, furthermore, a Tarikh-i Riyadn (T.R.) by 
Mawlana Awliya Allah of Amul, written fo: Fakhr 
al-Dawla Shah Ghazi b. Ziyar (died 786/1384) which 
does not cover the whole of the period of the dynasty 
as described in Rabino. On the other hand, it 
contains abundant details on the internal life of the 
dynasty, so that these two sources, therefore, 
admirably complement each other. We learn, for 
example, that two major revolts took place in 
Jabaristan against the Arab occupation; one in the 
time-of ‘Umar b. al-‘Al4, was the joint work of the 
tsfahbad Shahrwin Bawand and Shahriyar Badisbin 
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with Wandad Hormizd of the Sikhra clan (7.R., 46); 
the other broke out at Djalis (Calis) and was 
savagely repressed (7.R. 52). These risings appear 
to have been provoked by the burden of excessive 
taxation. 

In some cases, for example the revolt of Mazyar 
{q.v.], religious movements have served as a pretext. 
Shi‘ism was only imposed as late as the middle of 
the gth/15th century by Kayimarth (no. 36 in 
Rabino). The resistance opposed by Iranian national 
feeling to all foreign usurpation is less evident in 
respect of the Ilkhans. Their reign is portrayed as a 
period of well-being (7.R., 122). Nevertheless, the 
destruction caused by the Mongols (7.R., 130) and 
by Timir (Rabino) is not passed over in silence. 

The protection of the Saldjikids was sought from 
time to time: Hazarasp sought that of Toghrul, for 
example (7.R., 103). Kh*arizm (7.R., 106, 107), 
the Saffarids (T.R., 70) and the Samanids (T7.R., 
74, 76) are mentioned in various episodes, the latter 
for the most part in connexion with the ‘Alid Sayyids. 
As for the internal struggles, which are purely of 
local interest, the Badisbanids were sometimes in 
alliance with their neighbours and sovereigns, the 
Bawand, and at other times were against them. 
After a number of conflicts with the Buwayhids, a 
modus vivendi was found which maintained the peace 
(nos. 13, 14 in Rabino). 

The IsmA‘ilis, heretics (malahida), are the object 
of violent diatribes (T.R., go), but when needed, 
their help was sought (7.R., 100, 10). Both the 
Bawand (Shams al-Mulik) and the Badiisbanids 
(Shahrakim b. Namawar) contributed to their final 
defeat by the Mongols at the siege of Gird-i Kah 
(T.R., 110). Other characteristic features are the 
Tranian custom of wearing the hair long (curled or 
plaited) and special head-dresses (7.R., 135) as well 
as non-Muslim personal names: Shirzad, Bahman, 
Rizafzin, Faridin, Gudarz, Pashang, Iridj, etc. 
The name Badiisban should be connected with 
Bawand and Baharb. Note awldd-i dusban (T.R., 
35). There are verses cited in the Tabari dialect 
(T.R., 111, 114), Arabic (7.R., 121, 129) and Persian 
(T.R., 74, 75, 77, 108). The Muslim aspect appears 
in the names of pious men (T.R., 7, 54, 93, 112, 116) 
and of religious foundations. As regards geography, 
there is ample toponymic data. Attention must be 
drawn to the old name of Mazandaran, farshwad- 
djard (T.R., 27, 28) (V. Minorsky disputes this). 
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BADW. I. Pastoral nomads of Arabian blood, 
speech, and culture are found in the Arabian 
Peninsula proper and in parts of Iran, Soviet 
Turkestan, North Africa, and the Sudan. This 
article is limited to their way of life in their home 
territory. Unlike primitive hunting and gathering, 
pastoral nomadism is a sophisticated system of 
exploiting land incapable of cultivation. Later to 
arise than agriculture, pastoralism utilises seven 
species of domestic animals: the sheep, goat, and 
ox, domesticated in Neolithic times as part of the 


herding and sowing complex of Western Asia; the 
ass, domesticated by early Bronze Age times for 
transport; and the camel, horse, and water buffalo, 
introduced during historic times. 

Hunting peoples living off gazelle, oryx, ibex, 
ostrich, bustard, and quail were probably the 
desert’s sole occupants until about 5,000: B.C. As 
Neolithic cultivators began to settle the edges of 
the waste, its seasonal wealth of herbage enticed 
shepherds and goptherds to lead their flocks out a 
certain distance ee the winter and spring. After 
the camel had béen introduced around 1100 B.C, 
full-time nomads|found it possible to live out on 
the desert throughout most of the year, summering 
at wells or on the edges of oases and perennial 
streams. With the riding horse, introduced after 
500 B.C., and perhaps as late as the time of Christ, 
Arabian camel nomads acquired an animal from 
whose back theyi could fight each other efficiently, 
and the golden age of Arabian life on the desert 
could begin. 

The enormous number of unexplored archaeolo- 

gical sites in the Arabian desert, the advance of 
dessication since the introduction of the camel, 
and historical references in pre-Islamic literary 
sources indicate that the Arabian nomads for the 
most part are descended from farmers, traders, and 
caravan men who took to pastoralism during the 
early centuries of this era, as both business and 
the landscape deteriorated, just as cowboys and 
pastoralists in the United States, Canada, and 
Australia are descended from agricultural and 
urban peoples who took advantage of newly opened 
territories. The period during which Arabian nomadic 
life developed and crystallised lay between the time 
of Jesus and that 6f Muhammad. 
_ Four kinds of nomadism are practised in Arabia. 
In the Djibal jal-Kara, in Zufar, on the Indian 
Ocean, peoples who speak Semitic languages of the 
Mahri-Socotran group graze hump-backed cattle on 
grass provided by the abundant rainfall of the 
summer monsoon. In cultivated regions of southern 
‘Trak special families of herdsmen raise water- 
buffaloes, pasturing them in reaped and fallow 
fields. These people live in semi-cylindrical houses 
of poles and matting, which they move about 
seasonally over short distances. On the desert 
fringes, and particularly in the neighbourhood of 
Kuwayt, whole clans and tribes of shepherds 
mounted on donkeys drive their sheep and goats from 
pasture to pasture. Out in the middie of the desert 
the Bedouin proper herd their camels, migrating 
to the areas of recent rainfall in winter and spring 
and remaining near sources of permanent water in 
summer. 

These four kinds of nomadism are dependent on 
the different physiological needs and capacities of 
the animals herded. Humped cattle need green 
grass and daily water, water-buffalo streams or 
irrigation ditches to wallow in. While sheep and 
goats can graze on died vegetation part of the year, 
they move slowly and cannot be kept more than a 
day or two from water. Camels can go as long as 
seventeen days without water in 100° F. heat, and 
can drink 30: gallons at a time. Their ability to 
withstand the rigours of the desert are due not 
only to their fapacity for holding water but also to 
their ability to preserve it: a camel can tolerate an 
increase of up to eleven degrees F. over normal body 
temperature without much water loss through 
sweating. They also store energy in the form of fat 
in their humps. The Arabian horse, when it is kept 
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on the desert, is watered on transported water, and 
fed grain, being treated with the same solicitude as 
human beings. Sheep, goats, cattle, water-buffaloes, 
and camels all produce milk. Goat hair is used for 
tents, sheep and camel wool for clothing. All these 
animals are eaten, except horses. The horse provides 
nothing but the kinds of transport directly concerned 
with warfare and prestige. As social status combined 
with independence is the most important of all 
considerations to a desert Arab, the horse is honoured 
accordingly. 

The most ancient dwellers on the desert are the 
Sulaba (¢.v.}, probably descended from early hunters, 
and representing a phenotypically homogeneous 
desertadapted Mediterranean racial strain. In nor- 
thern Arabia they dwell among the noble Bedouin, 
whom they serve as guides, tinkers, and workers in 


wood. At times they also hunt. Their women provide | 


entertainment. Second in probable antiquity are the 
shepherd tribes, as for example the Shararat and the 
Muntafik confederations. These are in the most part 
dependent on the camel nomads because of their 
relative immobility and hence defencelessness. 
Individuals of these tribes serve the camel nomads 
as hired herdsmen. Members of the noble tribes own 
camels, drive and ride them on migrations, and 
guard and defend them while grazing. In the heat of 
summer they sometimes pick dates in oases, or even 
go pearl-fishing. 

These tribesmen are also served by blacksmiths, 
mostly negroid, who come out from the settled 
places, and by Negro slaves. Shopkeepers from the 
towns sometimes set up special tents in the Bedouin 
camps to vend their wares, while travelling agents of 
large camel-purchasing companies buy up young 
camels which will be collected upon reaching the 
desired state of maturity. Much of this business 
takes place at camel markets like that of Burayda 
in Nadjd. Members of the noble tribes’ often visit 
the cities of Sa‘udi Arabia, Jordan, Syria, ‘Irak and 
Kuwayt where some of them maintain town houses. 
Many have taken to settled life, and some have 
risen to high offices in the various Arab countries. 

The material culture of the Bedouin is designed 
around mobility. The black tent of goat-hair is 
loosely woven, to permit circulation of air, yet its 
fibres swell when wet to keep out the rain; in summer 
it. provides an area of much-needed shade, open on 
the sides to the breeze; in winter, with sides and rear 
closed it is warm. Except for special tents used only 
as diwans, or reception halls, it is divided by a 
curtain into a family section, occupied by women 
and children, and the guest section in which the 
head of the household receives his male friends. 
Kitchen utensils are of metal and wood, but each 
family usually owns a set of small porcelain coffee 
cups carefully packed in a compartmented wooden 
box. Arab clothing, loose and flowing, is warm in 
winter and cool in summer, as it protects the skin 
both from the cold and from the hot, dry wind; the 
man’s headcloth, and the woman’s headdress and 
veil, also help to keep dust and sand out of the eyes, 
nose, and ears. Most of the Bedouin’s outfit is pur- 
chased, including the cotton cloth for his under- 
clothing, his tools, and his containers. So is much 
of his food, including wheat, rice, dates and coffee. 
Only milk and meat are produced locally. 

Like other Semites, the Bedouins lay great stock 
in genealogies, and consider kinship of paramount 
importance in human relations. The preferred mating 
being with the father’s brother’s daughter, descent 
is patrilineal. Divorce is easy, polygyny both serial 


and contemporary. Bedouin women, often unveiled, 
in many cases married more than once, have more 
freedom than their sisters of the towns and oases. 
Beyond the immediate family is a group of kin 
which usually goes out to pasture together; several. 
such groups will spend the hot season together; this. 
is usually the limit of the kin responsible for mutual 
vengeance. Beyond this is the tribe, finally the 
confederation. Among the Bedouin proper, also called 
Aftab, two main lineages are recognised, those 
descended from Kahtan, who lived before Abraham, 
and the ‘Arab al-Musta‘riba, descended from 
Ishmael, son of Abraham and Hagar, who was. 
daughter of a king of Hidjaz. The Bedouin proper 
include the ‘Anaza confederation, of which the 
Ruwala is the best known tribe, the Shammar, the 
Al Murra in and on the borders of the Empty 
Quarter, the ‘Udjman, and the Bani Khilid. All 
of these tribes follow a strict code of chivalry when 
fighting one another. 

Being mobile camel-owners, these aristocrats are 
concerned chiefly with the use of winter and spring 
grazing lands, the locations of which vary from year 
to year with the whim of the rains. In each camp 
the work is done mostly by dependents — slaves, 
Sulaba, hired herdsmen, and blacksmiths, all of whom 
are considered non-combatants. A Bedouin shaykh 
entertains lavishly in a large tent where food is 
always available to his followers and guests. The 
ritual of coffee drinking is highly formalised and 
nearly always in progress. Members of other tribes 
fleeing vengeance seek the protection of his “‘face’”’. 
Travellers cross his territory under the protection 
of his guards. In inter-tribal warfare, which most 
frequently arises over pasture rights, he will often 
lead his men into battle in person. Bravery, genero- 
sity, and good judgment are the qualities traditional 
in such a leader, who does not inherit his office 
directly, but is chosen, often after a sharp contest, 
from the paramount family. Before trucks, buses, 
railroads and airplanes took over the desert carrying 
trade, the Bedouins guided, protected, and raided. 
caravans, including the huge pilgrim processions. 

The Bedouins are Muslims, characteristically 
Sunnite. Many (especially in Eastern Arabia) follow 
the Maliki code, but the Wahhabis universally 
follow the Hanbali. The Bedouins generally are said 
to spend less time and effort in religious devotions. 
than townsmen but the conditions are sometimes 
reversed. In some of their rituals can be seen a 
survival of veneration for ancestors. 

The political situation of the Bedouins varies from 
period to period. When the central governments to 
which the tribal territories are officially assigned are 
weak, the paramount Shaykhs rule virtually as kings, 
and even cities have paid them tribute. At times 
when the central governments are strong, their 
authority becomes purely local. At the present 
time Bedouins are found within the political 
boundaries of Sa‘udi Arabia, Yaman, Aden Pro- 
tectorate, Maskat, Trucial Oman, Kuwayt, ‘Irak, 
Syria, Lebanon, Jordan, Israel, Egypt and the 
North African states. For the most part these 
governments endeavour to keep their nomads at 
home. In some countries this effort has been 
implemented by programmes to settle some of them 
on newly irrigated land, and new water-tanks along 
the Tapline are used by a number of tribes, including 
the Ruwala. 

Part of one tribe, the Dawasir, whose home in 
southern Nadjd, moved to the Persian Gulf and 
onto the island of Bahrayn. In 1923 they crossed 
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back to the mainland, and settled in al-Khubar and 
Pammam, During the last three decades some of the 
Dawéasir, having worked for the Arabian American 
Oil Company, have set up in businesses of their 
own, including construction and transportation. 

Today the Bedouins are in a state of transition. 
Some still concern themselves with camel breeding 
for the meat, skin, and wool markets; others are 
truckers, machinists, and skilled operators of oil 
producing machinery, and are sending their children 
to school and college. They are showing themselves 
just as adaptable to the machine age as they were 
to life on the desert when an earlier opportunity 
called them. 
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II. THe History oF THE ORIGIN OF NOMADISM 
IN 1TS GEOGRAPHICAL ASPECT 


{a) Goat and Sheep Nomadism. 

(b) The Nomad on Horseback. 

(c) Bedouin Nomadism in Arabia. 

(d) The Appearance of Camel 
North Africa. 


Nomadism in 


(a) Goat and Sheep Nomadism. 


The expressions ‘nomad’ and “nomadism’’ lose 
their scientific practicability, if they are not used 
in their restricted meaning: ‘roaming from place 
to place for pasture” (Concise Oxford Dictionary), 
Nomadism is unsettled roaming, pasturing herd 
animals. Roaming gatherers and hunters as well 
as a population with a shifting agriculture (ladang, 
milpa, see Gourou) should not be called nomadic. 
If we follow the succession of ‘agricultural origins” 
of the Old World in C. O. Sauer’s conception (1952) 
taken over and elaborated by the authors in two 
papers (1956, 1957), nomadism in this restricted 
sense began much later than planting and breeding 
“household animals”, t.e. dog, pig, and fowl. (Sauer 
distinguishes between household animals and herd 
animals). 

The still hypothetical sequence of creative centres 
of domestication and cultivation, according to 
Sauer’s interpretation, began along the river banks 
and coasts of moist tropical forest round the Bay of 
Bengal, where a rather sedentary fishing folk, which 
in addition hunted and collected plants and mussels, 
began to breed these “household animals’ (dog, pig, 
fowl) and to plant tubers and fruit shrubs and trees 
(cf. also E. Hahn, Hettner, Menghin, Werth 1950, 
1954, Dittmer, Smolla). 

Cultivation of seed plants (‘‘millets’—this is a 
term including the diverse species of small seed 
cereals—as well as pulse and oil plants) was then 
added in the winter-dry forest, which is easily bumt 
down, and in the wooded steppe, at first in India. 
These plants supply proteins and oil, making man 
more independent of animal food, especially of fish. 

In this progressive succession of cultures, in 
which man became ‘“‘the lerd of creation’’, the next 
step seems to have b2en the breeding of goats aad 
{then) sheep in the mountain areas north-west of 
India, round the Hindukush. This was probably 
incited by a near coutact between seed-planteas 
and :.«‘mtain hunters, among whom the wild goat 
or sheep was < holy animal. A culture thus resulted 
in which herding was added to seed-planting and 
hunting. It may be regarded as a primary stage of 
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farming, as a goat and sheep farming culture 
(“‘Kleinvieh-Bauerntum’”), if we understand the 
meaning of farming to be a combination of tilling 
and herding. 

Results of the ethnological expedition of A. 
Friedrich (Jettmar 1957b) strongly support this 
hypothesis, especially for the goat. In the remote 
valleys of the Shin of Gilgit, the markhor, the wild 
goat with screw-shaped horns, and the ibex are holy 
animals, “herded by goddesses’. The domestic goat, 
an offspring of the wild goat of the same region, 
partakes in this holiness. The economy of the Shin 
consisted in a scanty growing of millet, but an 
intensive breeding of goats and an important 
hunting of the markhor and ibex. Jettmar brings 
several indications for the thesis that the domesti- 
cation of the goat took place in these regions. The 
experience of domestication—of this tremendous 
intervention in the balance of nature—must have 
always implied a profound religious emotion. 
Jettmar calls this a religious shock of domestication 
(cf. E. Hahn). 

The growing of the two-rowed barley (Hordeum 
Spontaneum) as the first large seed grain (“Halm- 
getreide’’) may have already been developed in that 
region. Probably in this stage, if not earlier, small- 
scale irrigation was started. 

But only the thesis of the following gr at step, 
which largely diversified social and economic modes 
of living, is more or less archaeologically proved up 
to now: in the highlands and the mountains of 
Western Asia, somewhere between Western Iran and 
Syria, cattle were bred and primitive wheat (emmer, 
Triticum dicoccum; einkorn, T. monococcum, and 
possibly spelt, T. spelta) was grown as an addition 
to the basic goat and sheep farming. It was the 
foundation of a complete farming culture (‘‘Voll- 
bauerntum’’), which later became the basis of early 
civilisation in Mesopotamia and Egypt. 

These four main nuclei of creative cultures which 
reared animals and plants were based on one another. 
They may be looked at as only one moving centre, 
appearing near the Bay of Bengal and progressing 
finally to the highlands and mountains round 
Mesopotamia. Each of these four stages sent out 
waves of dispersion over large parts of the world. 
In comparison with these creative centres, all other 
regions seem to have been more or less stagnant 
areas, where elements of these waves were taken up 
or transformed or rejected, according to cultural or 
cliniatic circumstances. 

The first data we can use for inserting this suc- 
cession into a frame of absolute time are the radio- 
carbon data for the pre-pottery settlements with 
complete farming near Kal‘at Djarmo in the hills 
east of Kirktk, c. 4750 B.C., a settlement without 
irrigation (Braidwood), and those of the fortified 
irrigating settlement of Jericho, in the 7th millen- 
nium. W. F. Albright doubts the latter date (oral 
communication). The emmer grown at Kal‘at 
Diarmo was still nearer to the wild form than to 
the later cultivated form (Helbaek, Schiemann by 
letter). This might show that no very long time 
had passed since the beginning of eramer cultivation. 
The oldest strata of oasis settlement known in 
Jericho are said to go back into the early 7th 
millennium B.C., but we are not yet informed 
by Kenyon and Zeuner about the domesticated 
animals (except the goat) and cultivated seed plants 
there. The Natutian culture of Palestine (Garrod, 
Bate) is probably older than the oldest strata of 
Jericho. Like Sauer and Albright (1949, 129), we 
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suppose that seed agriculture, probably growing 
some species of millet, was already carried out 
during the Natufian stage (cf. Clark, Narr 1956). 

On the other hand we now know with consi- 
derable certainty that the 9th millennium B.C. 
was a very cold period globally (glacial advance 
of ‘‘Salpausselkae’’ in North rn Europe, of 
“Schlern’” in the Alps, of “Mankato” in North 
America as far as the Great Lakes, of the moraines 
round the piedmont lakes of East Patagonia), in 
which the snow line was about 800 metres and more 
lower than at present (Caldenius, Firbas, Deevey, 
Gross, Kathiens, Butzer). But from about 5500 to 
2500 B.C. temperatures were higher all over the globe 
than they are now, so that the snow line, timber line 
and potential cereal line were situated about 400 
metres above the present ones (Thermal Maximum, 
Mittlere Wdrmezeit). It seems improbable to me 
that a herding culture took its origin in the mountains 
north-west of India in a time of glacial advance or 
of very heavy glaciation. I suppose that this 
happened in the period of glacial retreat, perhaps 
in its first half. This glacial retreat took place 
throughout the whole period from 8100 to 5500 B.C. 
Temperatures rose rather quickly, and the timber 
line and cereal line climbed up to those high elevations 
mentioned above. But natura! oases in the deserts 
round the mountain chains of Central Asia always 
became smaller and scarcer, as they were fed by 
rivers derived from retreating glaciers continually 
diminishing in size. Towards and during the Thermal 
Maximum, a sheep breeding culture was able to spread 
over Tibet, where the climate was much more favour- 
able then. This culture was not purely nomadic (cf. 
Hermanns, Kussmaul). It probably began to grow the 
sixrowed barley (Hordeum vulgare, 1.¢., hexastichum), 
the wild form of which probably is Hordeum agrio- 
crithon, which has been found round Lhasa and in 
Eastern Tibet, (Freisleben, Schiemann 1948, 1951). 
It seems that the cultivated varieties of six-rowed 
barley all derive from this form. They spread over 
China and India; and from India they seem to have 
taken their way to South Arabia and Abyssinia 
(which became a secondary centre of variation) and 
thence to Upper Egypt, where cultivated emmer 
had entered from Syria and was grown in Upper 
Egypt beside six-rowed barley in the late 5th 
millennium B.C. (Caton Thompson and Gardner, 
Brunton, Libby, Arnold, Kees). 

It seems that the route from the Hindukush and 
Eastern Iran by South Arabia to Africa has been 
of great importance for the spreading of cultures—~— 
and also of tribes (Poech)—during long periods, and 
especially during the periods of the spreading of 
early seed planting as well as of goat and sheep 
farming. There are no wild goats in Arabia and 
Abyssinia. But the veneration and ritual hunt of 
of the ibex was also spread in these countries. The 
idolisation of the ibex was common in South Arabia 
in the last millennium B.C. The ibex god Ta?lab was 
protector of goats and sheep (Beeston, Héfner). Up 
to date, ibex hunting has been a ritual act in Hadra- 
mawt (van der Meulen- von Wissmann 177 f.). The 
ibex seems to have had a similar position in the 
Badarian and early Nakada cultures of Upper 
Egypt after 4000 B.C. (Brunton, tables), in the 
latter beside the bull. We must also mention that 
Agatharchides (about 130 B.C.; C. Miiller, Geogr. 
Graec. Min., i, 153) describing the nomadic Troglo- 
dytes near the western coast of the Red Sea (known 
as Blemmyes and Bedja), writes that they call bulls 
and rams their father, cows and sheep their mother. 
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The early cultures of goat and sheep farming 
with millets and of a complete cattle farming 
with large-seed cereals were more or less restricted 
to the climates and vegetations from light forest and 
wooded steppe to semi-desert as well as to the 
natural and artificial oases. All of these mostly 


have a light and rich soil, which is easily cultivated | 


(map 1). The wooded steppe is good for both 
agriculture and pasture. The dry steppe is a rather 
good pasture. It is arable, but agriculture depending 
on rainfall is endangered in dry years. The desert 
steppe or semi desert is too dry for this kind of 
agriculture. It can be used, however, as a meagre 
pasture for goats and sheep, but not for cattle. 
Good pasture is also found in highlands above the 
cereal line. ; 

In areas of desert steppe where oases do not 
exist or are scarce, pastoral folk herding sheep 
and goats, but not cattle, could branch off from the 
steppe-farming tribes and become independent 
nomads. However, such nomadic people breeding 
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. Oasis and steppe regions of the Dry Belt of the Old World, classified according to their 
thermal conditions. 


had either to depend on oases or other settled areas 
or to herd in tillable regions of the Fertile Crescent. 
On the attitude of the Egyptians towards this 
roaming population and on their frontier control 
in the East cf. Kees, 64ff., 106f., esp. papyrus 
Petersburg 1116 A, l. 51 f. “He (the Asiatic) never 
lives in the same place and his feet are wandering 
since the time of Horus, he fights and is neither 
victor, nor is he defeated’. The difference between 
nomads, semi-nomads, partial nomads, steppe 
farmers and farmers of small oases was much 
smaller and occupational overlapping was more 
common than in later periods (see W. F. Albright, 
1946, 181 ff., esp. 1949, 239 ff. on the Israelites 
in the desert, the patriarchs and the ‘Apiru or 
Khabiru). In many of these cases, it is better to 
speak of pastoralism than of nomadism. 

In no part of Asia does there ever seem to have 
spread any complete cattle nomadism, such as 
exists in parts of Africa south of the Sahara, except 
yak nomadism in the highlands above the timber line 
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1-highland desert; 2-desert, semi-desert; 3-forest; 4-oasis, steppe and wooded steppe; 5-steppe with cool 
summer and cold winter; 6-oasis and steppe with long, hot summer; 7-steppe, tropical, no frost; 
8+mountain chain. 


ghanam in the semi-desert must always have lived 
an impoverished life compared with tribes of moister 
zones or of regions interspersed with oases. In 
these latter regions, parts of a tribe may have been 
agricultural, other parts pastoral (‘‘partial no 
madism”), Thus a pure nomadism was carried out by 
a branch of a steppe-farming or even oasis-farming 
clan or social unit. (This way of living somewhat 
resembles South-European transhumance.) W. F. 
Albright (1946 a, b, 1949, 147, 154, 162 f., 257) sup- 
poses that the Semitic neighbours of the Sumerians 
were such pastoral tribes, partly nomadic, when the 
Sumerians, at the outset of civilisation, began to 
irrigate Lower Mesopotamia. The western Semites 
{Amorites) pressed on the Babylonians mainly from 
2100 to 1900 B.C. These ancient nomads differed 
from any modern form of society in Arabia, Bedouin, 
semi-nomad or Slaib (Sulaba). They possessed 
goats, sheep and donkeys. Hunting and robbing the 
harvest were important for them. They travelled and 
attacked on foot. This made a complete crossing of 
the desert impossible for them, except in spring. 
They did not dare to move more than a day’s journey 
(30 km.) from a watering place. In summer they 


in Tien-shan and Tibet. Cattle are not fitted for semi- 
desert grazing. They also find difficulty in grazing 
in winter in a steppe with a frozen snow cover, as 
in West Siberia (cf. Potapov, and Hanéar, 3yo). 
We have recognised that pastoral life has been an 
essential part of the farming cultures since their 
origin. We saw that the earliest domestication of herd 
animals and pasturing was probably developed in the 
Hindukush area by seed planters surrounded by 
mountain hunters of ibex and wild goat (and perhaps 
sheep), and that this was an invention correlated with 
deep religious emotion, an invention by which these 
seed planters became steppe farmers. Because of the 
pastoral branches of their clans, these steppe farmers 
must have been of greater mobility and more migra- 
tory than the seed planters had been. But only in 
places, where herdsmen of sheep and goats entirely 
split off from their kinship or group and gave up 
agriculture, may we speak of complete nomadism. 
When an oasis became more extensive and its 
settlement larger, its population became increasingly 
sedentary. The new excavations of pre-pottery 
Jericho show that such irrigating villages were 
fortified like towns very early, in Jericho perhaps 
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in the 7th millennium (Kenyon, Zeuner). This | 


may have been the first germ of what became early 
civilisation in the 4th millenium B.C. in the delta 
oases of Mesopotamia, where large irrigation schemes 
needed collaboration, centralisation and the for- 
Mation of states, where mass labour was required 
as well as division, specialisation and intensification 
of labour, and where technical inventions sprang up 
{wheel, cart, plough). As a result of this developinent, 
the intensity of contrast between steppe farming and 
oasis civilisation was continually growing, while the 
common offspring is displayed by the Magna Mater 
and bull idols worshipped in both of them. 

Meanwhile steppe farming with all its pastoral 
traits had spread via Asia Minor to south-eastern 
Europe and to the light oak forests of Central 
Europe (Danubian culture, since c. 4000 B.C., 
according to radiocarbon data). And since the 
3rd millennium it began to infiltrate from the 
Tripolye culture (west of the Dnieper river) into the 
wooded steppes of Russia and Siberia, which then 
were occupied by an advanced hunting population 
(Hantar). All these regions were unfit for oasis 
economy because of their cool or short summers 
{map 2). 

I think it is a quality of the largely hypothetical 
sequence of creative centres, which step by step gain 
and enlarge the domination by man of other organ- 
isms, that it corresponds excellently with the suc- 
cession of cultures presented by several ethnologists, 
e.g., by Dittmer. It also has the advantage of making 
parallel inventions largely unnecessary (Sauer). 

We cannot treat here the hypothesis of Flor, 
W. Schmidt, Pohlhausen and others, in which the 
reindeer represeits the earliest domesticated herd 
animal, so that nomadism begins among hunters 
breeding the dog, in the boreal conifer forest (taiga, 
muskeg) of Eurasia and spreads to the south. Since 
lately Jettmat (1952/3) and others have shown that 
impulses for reindeer domestication came from 
horse breeding, which itself was a rather late acquire- 
ment (compare below), the number of adherents of 
this hypothesis became small. The foundation of 
Hanéar’s suggestion that the reindeer was employed 
as a trailing and riding animal about 5,000 B.C. 
(547 and table 63) has broken down toc. Jettmar 
{1957a) and Okladnikov show that the finds in the 
Lena region manifesting the riding of the reindeer 
are not from the znd millennium B.C., as Hanéar 
supposed, but from 700-500 B.C. (cf. below). 
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(b) The Nomad on Horseback. 


Among the Equines, the African donkey (Equus 
subgen. Astnus) and the South-West and Central 
Asiatic onager (Equus subgen. Hemionus) were 
early in use as transport animals. Hanéar’s opinion 
is that the find of bones of one cnager in Kal‘at 
Djarmo (about 4750 B.C.) is important in this 
connexion. According to Hanéar, a subordinate 
breeding of the horse (Equus subgen. Caballus), 
which was wild in the steppes and light forests of 
the North, can be recognised in the early 3rd 
millennium B.C. in the Tripolye farming culture 
in the wooded steppe between the Carpathians and 
the Dnieper river. 

A decrease of temperature and probably an 
increase of precipitation (cf. Tolstow, and Butzer’s 
different view) since about 2400 B.C. depressed 
the snow line in Central Asia and thus considerably 
enlarged the oasis areas of Tiiran, so that farming 
and herding as well as oasis civilisation could expand 
in that region (which before had been a desert of 
greater aridity). At least for some centuries, this 
desert seems to have lost its function as a strong 
barrier (Wissmann 1957). The advanced hunters of 
the North and the farmers and the oasis civilisation 
of the South came into contact along an extensive 
border. It seems that by this meeting an amal- 
gamation took place, and a new vital and vigorous 
culture was growing, in which, since the early 2nd 
millennium, the horse, the war-chariot (with its 
origin probably some re in the South-West 
Asiatic highlands round Armenia), and Indo- 
European peoples played an important réle. During 
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this process, the veneration of the deer, which had 
had a central position in the religious perceptions 
and the myths of the northern hunters, was replaced 
by that of the horse, which was also brought into 
contact with the old South-west Asiatic chthonic 
fertility and bull (bucranion) worship (Kussmaul 
1953b). 

If we take this broad cultural process as a whole, 
we may Say that by it civilisation was often relieved 
from oasis seclusion, where it had been in danger of 
stagnating and of becoming barren. Here also, we 
can distinguish steppe-farming and oasis-farming 
branches. When the Shang, who belonged to this 
cultural complex (Kussmaul! 1953a), occupied China 
from Central Asia about 1500 B.C. and became its 
ruling class, they had been mainly oasis farmers 
(Eberhard, Franke, Bishop, Wissmann and Kussmaul 
1956, 1957). The Aryans however, when destroying 
the Indus civilisation in about the same period, must 
have been steppe farmers, but cannot be called 
nomads. 

According to excavations, the breeding of the 
Bactrian camel as a transport animal seems to have 
been started in Taran in the second half or the 
last quarter of the 3rd millennium B.C. (Walz, and 
especially Hanéar). This is a few centuries earlier 
than the time in which we know of horse breeding 
in this region. Even in Mesopotamia, reliable proofs. 
of horse domestication only begin about 2000 B.C. 
or shortly before (Boessnek, Hanéar). 

In the northern wooded steppe and marginal light 
forest with its rich black soil (chernosem) from 
Russia to Siberia, agriculture gradually became 
important beside hunting and herding. In the middle 
of the 2nd millennium, even Western Siberia was 
inhabited by a comparatively dense farming popu- 
lation (Andronovo culture). In such a region without 
oases, pure steppe farming with large herds offers 
good conditions for a social gradation as well as 
the formation of clans, of a warlike nobility and of 
dynastic leadership (Kussmaul). This farming in the 
black soil belt was then penetrating more and 
more into the open steppe, where inevitably its 
pastoral and migratory branch was increased and 
strengthened (Hanéar). 

However, the first people to find out that fighting 
on horseback was of great advantage were probably 
that kind of farming tribes with a strong pastoral 
branch, which lived in highlands and mountain 
basins, where the war chariot must have been of 
comparatively little use. This perhaps took place 
in Transcaucasia or even in the Carpathians (Kuss- 
maul, Jettmar). Probably, these tribes still remained 
what we have called steppe-farmers. Han¢ar con- 
siders the northern border of the Tien-shan Mountains 
and the Altai Mountains as the regions of origin of 
horse riding (397). But Jettmar 1957 shows clearly 
that Hanéar’s main argument in this question broke 
down (cf. above). Reindeer riding was begun later 
than horse riding. In most other questions, Han¢ar’s 
important basic work remains untouched. 

Only when horse-riding spread into the open 
steppe of the North, that incisive revolution sprang 
up which we may call equestrian nomadisation. 
Once aware of the great superiority of fighting on 
horseback over the older ways of fighting, especially 
in war chariots, ‘“‘North Iranian” tribes, probably 
between the rivers Volga and Irtysh, the Scythians 
and their neighbours, the Sakians, gave up steppe- 
farming life entirely and specialised in the breeding 
of herd animals, especially horses. Perhaps about 
goo or 800 B.C. they became the first horse-riding 
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nomads, the first archers on horseback (Hanéar, 
390 f.). They were the first to break into the 
neighbouring countries, disseminating panic among 
sedentary populations. When we use the word 
nomad, we usually think of this equestrian 
type. This disastrous transformation overwhelmed 
not only the open steppe but also the wooded 
steppe with its dense farming population. It 
even attracted hunting tribes of the taiga forest 
to join the new way of life. The distinct social 
gradation of the steppe farmers now became 
the. base for the appearance of leaders of high 
political and military ability in assembling 
hordes of growing size. The poorer farmers and 
hunters were probably forced to join the ‘‘aristo- 
cracy’’ of horse-breeders, so that a horde organi- 
sation, unknown before, was brought about which 
grew by raiding, sacking, killing and enslaving other 
populations, and by winning over vassals, especially 
other hordes of horsemen, owing to admiration 
or fear. The warm climate and the refined oasis 
civilisation of the South, known to some returned 
men through their service as mercenaries, as well 
as the mild climate and open plains of the West, 
ending in Roumania and Hungary, attracted in- 
vasions. 

It is improbable that the predecessors of the 
Scythians in Southern Russia, the Cimmerians, 
were completely nomadic already. They seem to 
have been steppe farmers with a strong pastoral 
branch and with dangerous mounted warrior bands 
(Kussmaul 1953a, ii 302, Hanéar 101). Perhaps the 
early Medes can be mentioned in this connexion, at 
the time when they superseded the highland farmers 
of Iran (cf. von der Osten). Even the Achaemenids 
did not abandon knightly ideals, ‘‘horse-riding, 
archery, and love of truth’. 

Eastward, through the gap of Dzungaria along 
the foot of the Altai Mountains, nomadisation 
worked like a chain-reaction of explosions. The 
“North Iranians”, especially the Scythians, were 
followed by the Wu-sun, who probably lived in 
Central and Eastern Tien-shan. We may suppose 
that in this period herdsmen, hunters and farmers 
of the open and wooded steppes surrounding Mon- 
golia were forced to take up nomadic life. It is 
possible that the pressure of the Wu-sun against 
the population of the oasis chain of Kan-su caused 
the last invasion of a farming people into China, 
the Zhung, which led to the breakdown of the 
dynasty of the Western Chou (770 B.C.). The first 
nomadism to be traced in Chinese reports is that 
of the Hsiung-nu from about the 5th century B.C. 
These were neither Iranians nor ‘Proto-Turks’. 
According to Ligeti, their language seems to have 
been isolated. The Yenissei-Ostyaks may have taken 
over features of the Hsiung-nu language, when both 
were neighbours. In their habitat between ancient 
China and the Gobi Desert, the Hsiung-nu had 
taken over en bloc a considerable group of elements 
of the culture of the North Iranian nomads. Some 
of the traits of the life of the Hsiung-nu prove their 
former dependence on China. Others show their old 
cultural relations to the non-nomadic primitive 
tribes of Manchuria (Kussmaul). During centuries 
of fierce wars, in which the Chinese defended them- 
selves against the Hsiung-nu and built the Great 
Wall, again the Chinese took over a part of the cul- 
tural elements derived from the North Iranians, 
¢.g., iron, cavalry, trousers, the concept of heaven 
as a tent. There is an old Chinese proverb: Horseback 
forms state. 
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Map 3 shows how the spark of nomadisation caught 
one tribal organisation after the other along the 
borderland between forest and desert north-east of 
China during and after the time of the Hsiung-nu 
empire. Agrarian and urban China, itself in a country 
of loess and steppe, counterbalanced or endured the 
pressure or became vassal or partly subdued or even 
marginally transformed into pasture, all this during 
long periods of alternate defence and retreat and of 
regaining ground for agriculture. As the object of 
this article is a synopsis of the history of the origin 
of nomadism, we cannot deal with the growth of 
more or less short lived nomadic realms and empires, 
which in their tendencies saw a model in the uni- 
versalistic and cosmological state doctrine of the 
Chinese Empire. Nor can we deal with those tremen- 
dous migrations and invasions into the West, during 
which the Dry Belt served as a corridor, through 
which the invaders broke into the countries of old 
oasis civilisation in South-west Asia or into the 
beginnings of forest civilisation in mediaeval Central 
and Western Europe, where they were one cause of 
the Migration of Nations (Grousset, Spuler). 

All these movements destroyed what had been 
left of steppe farming in the plains of the open and 
wooded steppe. The hilly and mountainous regions 
surrounding Mongolia in the north, however, with 
a pattern of steppe, meadow and forest, became 
areas of retreat and regenerafion of a population 
which made its living by hunting, by cattle-breeding, 
and also by farming (cf. Lattimore). The ruins of a 
defence wall cutting off the north-eastern corner 
of the steppes of Mongolia near the Gan and Argun 
rivers (Plaetschke) show that such a _ farming 
population must have been quite numerous some- 
times. We may trace on map 3 how again and again 
in such hilly border regions of the forest new nuclei 
of horde formation -sprang up among hunting, 
herding and farming groups, who led a simple life 
under hard conditions. In these we find some able 
man, endowed with the gifts of leadership, organising 
a heterogeneous horde by raiding, robbing and 
winning vassals. Sometimes the name of a clan, 
little known before, became the name of a growing 
power or even of a vast empire. By some lucky 
chance, a Secret History of the Mongols has been 
preserved (Haenisch), which is the story of the life 
of Cingiz Khan and his clan, and of how he 
founded the Mongol Empire. It was written by a 
Mongol in A.D. 1240 as a plain first hand report. 
In the time of his forefathers, the semi-sedentary clan 
living in the Kentei Mountains owned but a few 
horses, cattle and sheep. There was some scanty agri- 
culture. Wild vegetables were collected. Hunting on 
horseback was important. However, the neighbours 
in the open steppes outside the mountains were true 
horse-riding nomads with large flocks and herds. 
Some had become sated with raiding and addicted 
to the luxuries of civilisation with which they had 
become familiar during their raids. From hiding 
places in the valleys and forests of the Kentei hills, 
the incipient clan of Cingiz Khan robbed among the 
rich nomads of the plains. The booty consisted of 
horses, cattle and sheep, women, children and 
servants. Thus the clan turned entirely nomadic, 
growing by the acquisition of new vassals, an 
association taking its name from the leader’s clan, 
growing in strength according to the looting ability 
of the leader. Finally, well-known tribes and peoples 
lost their independence as well as their name and 
merged with the great ‘‘Mongol’’ unit. 

Virtually no region on the margin of the dry belt 
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of Mongolia, which once had been the cradle of such 
a fast growth of nomadism and then had been 
thoroughly nomadised, ever repeated the formation 
of a new nomadic aggregation. 

The empty spaces of the Dry Belt were terribly 
enlarged by the destructive incursions and migrations 
-of the mounted nomads. Steppe farming was anni- 
hilated in Eurasia except in mountainous regions, if 
we do not include in this term the agriculture of 
North China and parts of India. Oasis civilisation 
‘was disastrously weakened and reduced. It is true 
that the larger nomadic states contributed to the 
interchange of materials and ideas across the con- 
tinent. But this interchange would certainly have 
been stronger in a peaceful development. Yet we 
do not know to what extent suffering may be 
necessary to save from degeneration and decay that 
which is sound and good in man’s mind. 
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(c) Bedouin Nomadism in Arabia. 


There are indications that the wild one-humped 
camel (the wild dromedary) lived in North Africa and 
the Near East until the 3rd millennium B.C., and 
that it became extinct later on except in Arabia. 
We do not know when this process of extermination 
ended in North Africa. 

A cord made of camel hair has been found from the 
3rd dynasty in Egypt. An Egyptian relief published 
by James (1955) shows the dromedary among wild 
animals. Judging from its style, it belongs to the 
New Kingdom. The camel was domesticated neither 
in the valley of the Nile, where the local climate is 
detrimental for its health, nor in any desert region 
of North Africa. This question is treated thoroughly 
by Walz (1951). 

Agatharchides (in two versions, cf. C. MitHer, 
Georgr. Graec. Minor. i, 179) and Artemidorus (Strabo 
xvi, 4, 18) give reports of the Red Sea coast of 
Arabia which inspire confidence. In these reports they 
also write that, in the hinterland of the coast of 
present Northern Hidjaz, there are herds of wild ani- 
mals, of “cattle”, onagers (Z\Awv fusdver; &u08n- 
tog GpiOudc Furdvav xal Body), wild camels 
(xapnrwv dyelwv), deer and gazelles, and also nu- 
merous lions, “panthers” and wolves. All three de- 
scriptions were probably taken over from one original 
perhaps of Ariston, c. 280 B.C. (cf. Tarn, op. cit. report, 
later, 14). Musil (1926, 302 ff.) believes that these 
camels probably were not really wild ones. (He mis- 
takes onagers, ‘‘half-asses”, for mules, and is right 
in saying that mules cannot be wild.) Littmann 
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Map 3. The spreading of explosive outbursts of horse-riding nomadism with feudal state-building. The previous population had an economy of agriculture, herding and hunting, concentrated in the wooded steppes (cf. map. 2). 
The Roman numerals show the succession of the outbursts. The dates are approximate. 
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Map 4. The Red Sea and 
Arabia in Pre-Islamic Periods. 


>) Recent names are given in par- 
entheses. The broken lines are: 
(1) the incense roads from 
Zafar (Dufar) and Kana? via 
Yathrib to Ghazza and Da- 
mascus and to Gerrha, (2), the 
roads from the Nile near 
Koptos to the Red Sea har- 
bours, (3) the “‘Darb al-Fil” 
(3rd to 7th century A.D.) from 
Zafar and San‘a? to Banat 
Harb and Karn al-Manazil 
(and Mecca), (4) the coastal 
road from Karn al-ManAzil to 
Ayla 
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(1940, 3) has demonstrated that the rock-drawings 
which are found in connexion with Thamidean (cf. 
below) graffiti show—besides domesticated animals: 
camels, horses and dogs~—hunted animals in great 
quantities: gazelles, ‘wild cattle” (oryx), ibexes, wild 
boars, hares, ostriches, lions, wolves, hyenas. Only 
once is a goat shown. No sheep and no domesticated 
cattle are drawn. The nomads between Midian and 
the Hawran must have been fervent hunters, but not 
much interested in sketching their ghanam (goats and 
sheep). Also Xenophon (Anabasis, i, 5, 1 ff.) speaks 
of onagers, wild cattle (oryx), ostriches and bustards, 
and he describes the hunting of onagers on horseback. 
So perhaps there still were also wild dromedaries in 
desert Arabia in the 3rd century B.C. 

We cannot tell where in Arabia the one-humped 
camel was first domesticated. Albright supposes that 
this was done in South Arabia, somewhere round 
the great southern desert (1958, note 5). Nothing 
is known about the dromedary as a domesticated herd 
animal before the 11th century B.C. (Albright, Walz 
1951, 1956, against Dussaud 207): Judges, 6-8 says 
that Midianites, Amalekites, and the sons of the east 
made ingressions on camel’s back into Palestine across 
the Jordan river. This was about in the first half of 
the r1th century B.C., and, according to Albright 
and Walz, is the earliest date for a mention of the 
domesticated dromedary. It is the time when iron 
was introduced into Palestine. Albright (Arch. 1953, 
227, note 31) is of the opinion that the dromedary 
was effectively domesticated in Arabia between the 
16th/15th and the 13th/r2th centuries B.C. The 
spreading of Semites to South Arabia goes probably 
back to a still earlier time: the reliefs of the Punt 
expedition of Hatshepsut (about 1495 B.C.) show 
that the Orientalid sub-race of the Mediterranean 
races (Mediterranean sensu stricto—Orientalid— 
Tranian—Indid—Gondid; cf. von Eickstedt, Biasutti, 
Coon, Field 1956, Péch), which must have been a 
very old race among the North Arabian Semites 
(Moscati), was already represented then in South 
Arabia, at least among the reigning class (Dr. Hella 
Poech, oral comm.). This agrees with the supposition 
of Conti Rossini (101, cf. 47) that the names of the 
chiefs of Punt mentioned by Hatshepsut and by 
Ramses II were Semitic (Parihu—farik; Nahas— 
nahhkas; cf. Brunner-Traut, 307; Wissmann 1957). 
That Punt was located at least partly on the Arabian 
side of the sea also becomes probable, I think, when 
we draw conclusions from the somatical features of 
people of Punt in Egyptian reliefs as early as the 
5th dynasty (Sahuré, cf. Kees, 59). These features 
are similar to those of the Egyptians (cf. Péch 1957). 

W. F. Albright estimates that, in the desert climate 
along the interior foot of the highlands of Yaman, 
Civilisation was beginning about the 15th century 
B.C, He assumes that this was due to an immigration 
from the north. His dating is partly based on the 
fact that the excavation in Hadjar b. Humayd (cf. 
below) has shown that 4-5 metres of probably agri- 
cultural (irrigational) silt had been deposited before 
the foundation of that settlement. This foundation 
took place c. 1000 B.C. While 8 metres of silt were 
deposited during the existence of the settlement 
from c. 1000 B.C. to c..200 A.D., the lower 4-5 metres 
may represent about half a millennium (R. Le Baron 
Bowen, 67, 117; Albright 1958). 

It is peculiar that camel-riding and horse-riding 
both seem to have begun to spread in the second 
half of the 2nd millennium B.C., camel-riding from 
Arabia, horse-riding. probably from the mountains of 
Transcaucasia. Hanéar suggests that an increasing 
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demand for sumpter animals for the transport of 
metals may have been a stimules to the intensi- 
fication of horse breeding in mountain regions (397). 
Also the breeding of the one-humped camel in Arabia 
must have been accelerated in connexion with a 
growing demand for transport between South Arabia 
on one side, the Mediterranean lands and Mesopo- 
tamia on the other, a transport of frankincense, 
myrrh, precious stones and gold from South Arabia, 
of Indian and East African goods from the South 
and of cloth, products of civilisation and objets 
@’art (Segall 1957) and perhaps iron wares from 
the north. The introduction of waterproof plaster 
for irrigation works and cisterns in South Arabia, 
which had spread before in Syria since about 1200 
B.C., must have impelled agricultural development 
“probably not before the roth century B.C.” (Al- 
bright 1958). 

While the excavations of N. Glueck in Ezion- 
Geber (Smithson. Inst., Ann. Rep. 1941. Publ. 3651, 
1942) prove that the reports of the navigation of 
Solomon and Hiram, to the gold land of Ofir refer to 
historical facts, the story of the queen of Saba? 
(Sheba), which is told in relation with the Ofir 
expeditions in 1 Kings 9-10, must also have some 
historical background (cf. Albright 1958, 3). At least 
it shows that camel caravans were travelling between 
South Arabia and Palestine in the roth century B.C. 
Saba’, Ofir and Hawild are named one after the other 
as brothers in Genesis 10 (gth or 8th century, cf. 
Albright, Arch. 1953, 327), beside Hasarmaweth, 
among the sons of Yoktan, son of ‘Eber. I can 
support the hypothesis that the gold-land of Ofir 
(1 Kings 9-10, 22; 1 Chron. 29*; 2 Chron. 8}, 
g!”; Job 22%, 281%; Psalms 451°; Isaiah 13%%) was in 
south-west Arabia on the Red Sea coast: in ‘Asir 
round Dhahaban (Sprerger, Moritz, Delbrueck 12, 
Wissmann 1957, 1959; cf. Glaser 357-384, Albright 
Arch. 1953, 212, note r4). In Somaliland, where 
some authors put Ofir, the outcrop of crystalline 
rock and of its dikes, the matrix of gold, is much 
smaller than in ‘Asir (cf. Carte Géol. Afr. 1952). On 
Saba? sending gold cf. 1 Kings 10, Isaiah 60°, Ezech. 
27", Psalm 72'5 (but cf. J. Ryckmans 1958). 

The most plausible identification of the gold-land 
of Hawila of Gen. 21!, 107, ro®, 253*, 1. Sam. 15” 
in my opinion as well as that of Niebuhr, C. Ritter, 
Sprenger, Moritz and others, is that with Khawlan. 
This name is known from inscriptions, from al-Ham- 
dani, and is still used today. North Khawlan bordered 
on Ofir. South Khawlan adjoined Saba?. That North 
Khawlan was highly renowned in Greece for its rich 
gold mines, probably at about 400 B.C., is expli- 
citly stated by Agatharchides (C, Miiller, Geogr. Graec. 
Minor., 184 f; Wissmann 1957, esp. 1959). 

In the genealogy of Genesis 10, the South Arabians 
are considered as being descendants of both Kish 
and ‘Eber. The descendants of ‘Eber and his son 
Yokt4n were settled as far as “Sefér, the mountain 
towards.the East”. Commonly, this Sefar is thought 
to be Zafar, the capital of the Himyar in Yaman. 
But this town was probably founded about 109 B.C. 
(cf. below), when the Himyar had occupied this re- 
gion. It lay on a hill in the highlands of south-west 
Yaman and is not ‘‘a mountain towards the east’’. 
Fresnel, C. Ritter, Rédiger, Tkat and others suppose 
—and I believe they are right—that Sefar was Zafar 
{or Dufar), a town and region east of Hadramawt and 
Mahra-Land, which, however, is not known by this 
name in pre-Islamic inscriptions or literature, but 
only since the early Arab geographers. It is the best 
frankincense region of South Arabia. The eastern 
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mountain: promontory and cape of this region is 
really the last region from which in antiquity ships 
left the coast to use the monsoon in the direction 
of India (Schoff; Frisk, I.c. later). It is also the last 
area of South Arabia towards the East with a settled, 
non-nomadic population. East of it, the great desert 
touches the sea as far as ‘Uman (cf. Lagarde 61, note; 
Vollers, Ztschr. f. Assyr. 22, 223 f. is of the opinion 
that Sefar of Gen. 1a is to be identified with Safari 
in Bahrayn. But this ‘“balad’ [Yakut 3, 96, citing 
Ibn al-Fakih] was neither frontier place nor moun- 
tain.) 

I think one may conclude that the “Table of 
Peoples” (Y ahwist*) means by the “sons of Yoktan’”’ 
the agricultural peoples of South Arabia (map 4); 
and I suppose that in Gen. 25!*, the camel nomads 
of central and north-west Arabia were comprehended 
as the sons of Yishma‘él, and in Gen. 37° ** and 
Judges 8% as Yishma‘élites. Gen. 25%*: “‘And they 
(the sons of Yishm4‘él) lived from Hawila as far as 
Shir, which is east of Egypt, on the way to Ashir’. 
They lived, it seems, in the triangle of desert-steppe 
between the agricultural countries of South Arabia 
(Khawlan), Egypt and Assyria (cf. Skinner, Internat. 
Crit. Comment., and Kautzsch-Bertholet). 

Certainly, troops mounted on an animal so well 
adapted to the desert, capable of enduring thirst 
so well and of travelling long distances so quickly, 
as is the camel, must have enjoyed great superiority 
when fighting against war-chariots drawn by horses. 
Albright says (Stone Age 1946, 120; Arch. 1953, 97): 
“Arab nomadism is conditioned by the domestication 
of the camel, which makes it possible for Bedu to 
live entirely on their herds of camels, drinking their 
milk, eating camel curds and camel flesh, wandering 
through regions, where only the camel can subsist, 
and making rapid journeys of several days, if need 
be, through waterless desert. The camel eats desert 
shrubs and bushes, which even sheep and goats will 
not touch’’,—Over long distances a riding camel is 
three times as quick as a horse. It can cover 300 km. 
in one day. The load of a caravan camel may weigh 
as much as 200 kg., that of a horse up to 150 kg. 
Arabia has not only bred races of transport camels 
and of riding camels of the lowlands but also stocks 
of mountain camels capable of going on fairly 
steep paths, as in ‘Asir (Tamisier ii, 31, 47, 197) or 
in ‘Awalik country and Hadramawt (own experience). 
When coming from the plains to an ‘akaba (pass) 
of the mountains, the camels of a caravan must be 
changed near the foot of the ‘akabe from one breed to 
an other. In Arabia, only the western slope of the 
Yaman highlands seems to be too moist for camel 
breeding. We must consider that, before the time of 
camel domestication, the donkey (and perhaps the 
onager) was the only transport animal in Arabia 
(cf. above). It is peculiar that the Bactrian camel, 
which had been domesticated in Tiran about a 
millennium earlier than the time when the domes- 
tication of the calmer dromedary must have taken 
place in Arabia, never became important for riding 
but only for transport. 

It looks as if the domestication of the dromedary 
went hand in hand with its employment for riding. 
This cannot be said of any other animal. Since 
excavations in Arabia did nat go down to strata of 
early periods, our knowledge is based only on 
historical data. We are not yet able to see the source 
of an impulse for this domestication. Walz (1956) 
opposing Wiesner (1955) insists on the statement 
that the domestication of the one-humped camel was 
totally independent of the breeding of the Bactrian 
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camel and the horse. It seems, however, that parallel 
inventions are rare in prehistory and history (Sauer 
l.c., 2). The horse was in use in Mesopotamia since at 
least about 2000 B.C.; but troops riding on horse- 
back are not mentioned there before 1130 (Nebuchad- 
nezar I of Babylonia; Thomson in Pauly-Wissowa, 
vii, 109 ff.). As the Bactrian camel was bred in 
southern. Tiran since at least about 2100 BA., it 
is improbable that it was -not brought to Mesopo- 
tamia and farther south now and then in those 
turbulent periods of the early and middie 2nd 
millennium B.C. This may have given an impulse 
for the domestication of the one-humped camel. 

A camel’s head, part of a pottery jar found in the 
excavation of Hadjar b. Humayd in Bayhan (ancient 
Kataban) in South Arabia by W. F. Albright, was 
approximately dated by him to belong to the 8th 
(or 9th) century B.C. (van Beek 1952, 17, Walz 1956, 
footnote 54, Albright, letter 1957). The publication 
of a radiocarbon date for a low stratum of Hadjar b. 
Humayd (van Beek 1956) shows that Albright’s 
preliminary palaeographical dating of a monogram 
found during this excavation is not too early but 
may be perhaps even a century late. 

A relief of a dromedary rider from Tell Halaf is 
from, the gth century (Walz). The first cuneiform 
records of camel-riding nomads seem to be the 
“Aramaean Bedouins” fighting against a vassal of 
Assur Nasirpal in 880 B.C. A little later, 854 B.C., 
“Gindibu the Areb’’, from an Aribi district, fought 
against Salmanassar III, leading a troop of thousand 
camels. The article au-‘ArsB (1) by A. Grohmann 
contains a summary on the Aribi country and the 
Arabs in the gth to 7th centuries B.C. from cunciform 
data. In this period, Aribi is the northernmost part 
of Arabia between Syria and Mesopotamia, including 
the Palmyrene and Wadi Sirhan. The Arabs are its 
nomadic and oasis inhabitants. The central oasis 
Adummatu is, according to Grohmann and Musil 
(1927 531 f.), Diimat al-Djandal in the Djawf. 
The “kings” are chiefs partly of oasis settlements, 
partly of nomadic tribes. This state of affairs is also 
Meant in Jeremiah 25%: “The kings of Arabia 
and all the kings of the Arabs who live in the desert”. 
(The first mention of ‘Arab in the Bible is in Isaiah 
in the late 8th cent. B.C.). Bazu, against which 
Assarhaddon undertook a long expedition in 676 
B.C., is, according to Weidner’s latest discoveries, 
in Ezstern Arabia, in the hinterland of Dilmin 
({Bahrayn), not as Musil (1927, 482 f.) thought, in 
Wadi Sirhan (Albright, letter). 

It is evident that the caravan roads, especially the 
“incense road” from Ghazzat on the Mediterranean 
and from Damascus by Ma‘an (Musil 1926, 243), 
Daydan (al-‘U14”) and Y athrib (al-Madina) to Ragmat 
(Nadjran), Ma‘in and Saba? (cf. Albright 1953, Wiss- 
mann 1957, Segall 1957) played an important po- 
litical réle, ¢.g., when in 732 B.C. queen Samsi of 
Aribi joined a great coalition including the state 
of Saba’, the king of Damascus, the important oasis 
of Tayma? and tribes near Tayma? and Dayda4n 
against Tiglath-Pilesar III. The first sovereign of 
Saba? named in ¢uneiform inscriptions, probably a 
mukarrib (priest-king), brings tribute to Sargon II 
in 715 B.C. (cf. Albright, in BASOR 143, 1956, 103 
idem, 1958; Wissmann 1957). The tributes received 
by Assyrian kings in this period from different 
queens and kings of the northern half of Arabia 
show that long-distance caravan traffic must have 
been considerable. Cattle, gold, silver, lead, iron, 
elephant skins, ivory and cloth were transported 
(Caskel 1954). 
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It must be emphasised that South Arabia, which 
was represented by Saba’ since at least the roth 
century (cf. Albright, in BASOR, 1952, note 26, 1958), 
was a country with a numerous and farming popu- 
lation and with but little and unimportant noma- 
dism, a country producing aromatic goods, especially 
frankincense (Exodus 30™, 1 Kings 10, Isaiah 60°, 
Jer. 6", cf. J. Ryckmans 1958). South Arabia cer- 
tainly introduced Indian and East African wares 
to its ports, and it must have already monopolised 
the traffic on the ‘‘incense roads’ to the north-west 
and by central Arabia to the north-east (map 1) 
in this period to some degree. (On the strength 
of Saba? in the 8th to 6th centuries, cf. von Wiss- 
mann 1957). Perhaps the Chaldaeans lived in ‘Um4n 
in those periods and mediated between Saba’ and 
Mesopotamia (and India?), before they occupied 
Mesopotamia, where Chaldaean kings begin in 625 
B.C. (cf. Albright, in BASOR, 1952). 

Albright suggests (cf. van Beek 1952) that no 
time was more opportune for the commercial expan- 
sion of Saba? westwards into Ethiopia than about 
the roth century B.C. “Egypt, which previously 
enjoyed exclusive trading rights in Ethiopia and 
Punt by land and by sea, was unable to maintain 
its commercial relations with the south after the 
fall of the New Empire.” According to Albright, 
boustvophedon Sabaean inscriptions in the temple 
?Awa™ or modern Yeh4 on the plateau of northern 
Ethiopia east of Aksim (Littmann 1913, Nos. 27-32 
and D. H. Miiller, Epigraph. Denkméler, Yeha 5) 


palaeographically belong to the 5th century (letter: 


from W. F. Albright, March. 1957, cf. Conti Rossini 
102). An inscription on the base of a rather archaic 
statue recently found in Makallé (Caquot and 
Drewes) seems to be somewhat earlier. So, even in 
the new chronologies of A. F. L. Beeston (in BSOAS 
1954) and Pirenne (1956b), who emphasise a 
“rejuvenation” of the early South Arabian chrono- 
logy, the 5th century B.C. would not be too early. 
Sabaean colonisation was already firmly established 
in this region at that time. The probable name of 
the temple of modern Yeha, >Awa™, was also the 
name of the great oval temple of the state god of 
Saba? near Marib. In a remarkable boustrophedon 
inscription on an incense altar of Makallé in Abys- 
sinia (Caquot and Drewes, 30-32), a ‘‘mukarrib of 
Da‘mat (place near later Aksim) and Saba?’ dedi- 
cates (the altar?) to Almakah, which was the main 
state god of South Arabian Saba’. J. Ryckmans 
suggests that, in a period before the first known 
Sabaean inscriptions of Marib and Sirwah (which 
probably date, from the 8th century B.C.; Wiss- 
mann 1957), the centre of Saba? was in the moun- 
tains and highlands of present southern Yaman, 
round Djabal Ba‘dan and Djabal Humaym (—Dhat 
Ba‘dan and hat Humaym were the most important 
sun goddesses of Saba’—), and that the region of 
Marib in the north-east as well as North Abyssinia 
in the West were both colonised from this area (J. 
Ryckmans 1958; cf. Albright 1958). 

Glaser (387 ff.) and von Wissmann-H6fner suppose 
that Kana? and ‘Adan, -the best natural ports of 
South Arabia on the Indian Ocean, are named as 
Kanné and ‘Eden in Ezekiel 27%* (early 6th cent. B.C.). 
Ezekiel says: “Haran and Kanné and ‘Eden” (M:) 
“merchants of Sheba” or (S:) ‘they were thy mer- 
chants”. Mostly all three places are identified in 
Northern Mesopotamia, where an ancient H4r4n is 
well known (cf. Cooke, Int. Crit. Comment.). Isaiah 
37"* and 2 Kings 19!* mention this northern Haran 
along with the Béné ‘Eden: “Gozan, Haran, Resef 
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(in Palmyrene) and Béné ‘Eden in Tel?assar”’. But 
al-Idris] mentions Haran al-Karin in South Arabia 
between North Khawlan and “Bighat Bu‘t4n’, 
(which name is a mistake for Baysh; Grohmann ii, 
1933, 131). The location is in the Tihama lowlands 
north of the present northern frontier of Yaman, 
somewhere near present Abii ‘Arish. Ritter (Avabien 
i, 189, 193) and Biisching supposed that this is the 
Haran mentioned in Ezekiel. The difficulty is that 
Kudama and Ibn Khurradadhbih do not mention 
a place of this name on that route, but al-‘Urshsh 
(Aba ‘Arishsh) instead. I suspect that there is some 
mistake in al-Idris!I’s text. But there are different 
places named HRN in Ancient South Arabian in- 
scriptions: Hirran near Ka‘taba north of ‘Aden, 
Hirran south-west of Ma‘in and. Hirran north of 
Dhamér (on the last cf. W. B. Harris, 272 ff.). 
Perhaps the Septuagint (S) translators changed the 
text from ‘‘merchants of Sheba” into “they were 
thy merchants’, because they knew the northern, 
but not the southern Haran and ‘Eden and there- 
fore could not understand the meaning. In connexion 
with ‘“‘merchants of Sheba’’, one should consider 
that Saba? (Sheba) was a state, not a town, and that 
the three places mentioned may have belonged to 
this state, 

Ezekiel 38!*: ‘Sheba, Dedhan, merchants of Tar- 
shish’’ (Tartessos or Sardinia) shows opposite out- 
posts of Ezekiel’s terra cognita. (Dedhan is the Day- 
dan of South Arabian inscriptions.) 

Considering this important position of South 
Arabia in this period and its central place in the 
oldest seafaring area, that of the Indian Ocean, we 
must keep in view that the North and Central 
Arabian home of camel nomadism was surrounded 
by civilised agrarian countries, on all sides where it 
was not touched by the sea. 

The difficulties of crossing the desert with long 
distances between watering-places could only be 
mastered after the domestication of the camel, The 
desert routes of greatest importance for traffic were 
those between Mesopotamia and Syria. But also the 
difficulties in crossing Arabia from Mesopotamia and 
from the Mediterranean coasts to the fertile highlands 
of South Arabia could more easily be overcome by 
camel caravans. The springs and wells of the northern 
part of Arabia became important as resting places of 
caravans and as commercial and political centres. 
As the nomads were breeding the camels needed 
for the caravans, their tribes were interested in a 
peaceful traffic and it was expedient for them to join 
coalitions among each other and with the oasis 
town kingdoms on the main routes. 

Since Tiglath-Pilesar III (748-725), north-western 
Arabia, including the northern part of the incense 
road from Daydan to Ghazzat may have become more 
tightly bound to Assyria, and later to Neo-Baby- 
lonia, after each conquest. It seems to be of great 
importance for the cultural and religious develop- 
ment of the ‘“‘Arabs”, that Nabina’id (Nabonidus) of 
Babylonia conquered Taym’? in 550 B.C. and that 
he reigned there for eight years and made an 
expedition as far as Yathrib. He built a palace and 
temple in Tayma? and made this place the centre 
of an archaistic religion and cult round the Aramaean 
moon god Sin, perhaps with the sun disc resting in 
the crescent as the main symbol of this religion 
(Musil, 31928, 224 ff., Moortgat, Segall). There 
should be investigations on the close resemblances 
between this cult and that of South Arabia and 
Ethiopia. SYN was the state god of Hagramawt 
since the earliest inscriptions of this state. (Albright 
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1952, note 8, brings reasons for an early introduction 
of this god into Hadramawt). ‘Ez4n4 of Abyssinia 
changed the crescent and disc for the cross on his 
coins when he turned to Christianity (4th cent. 
A.D.) (Littmann 1913, i, 60). 

The exceptional temporary position of Tayma 
Iay have stimulated the other town states of the 
oases of Arabia Deserta to partake to some degree 
in the civilisations of the surrounding countries in 
the north-east, the north-west and the south, while 
trying to preserve or to re-establish always again a 
certain an:ount of independance. Different scripts 
were us‘d aad developed. Even the clansmen 
of the nomadic tribes knew how to write. Never- 
theless, pure camel nomadism was common. Aga- 
tharchides and Artemidorus (Diod. in C. Miiller, 
Geogr. Graec. Minor. 184, Strabo xvi, 4, 18) in their 
accounts on the tribe of the Debai in the lowlands 
(Tihama) of ‘Asir write: ‘“‘They live merely from 
their camels. From these they fight, on these they 
travel. Their food is camel milk and camel meat’. 

The scripts of the rock graffiti of the nomads of 
Arabia Deserta, which are spread from near the 
Safaitic area south of Damascus and from the Sinai 
peninsula to the borders of Nadjran in South Arabia, 
form a unit though with strong regional (and 
probably temporal) variations. They have been 
classified as Thamidean scripts, although but a part 
of these graffiti have been written by the tribe of 
Thamid in its area round Daydan (Littmann 
1940, van den Branden, J. Ryckmans 1956). In 
many respects these scripts are (and remained ?) 
more archaic than the scripts of the settled popula- 
tions, which were altered by their adaptation for 
monumental inscriptions (cf. J. Pirenne 1955, 
44 ff.). Related graffiti are even found in South 
Arabia especially along the desert margins (cf. 
Héfner, and Jamme 1955). That alt ““Thamidean’”’ 
inscriptions seem to have been written by nomads 
shows that the nomadic tribes must have had some 
awareness of interdependence and a certain spirit 
of solidarity and that their life was separated and 
rather independent from the oasis town states. 

It is evident that this situation of camel nomadism 
in Arabia was very different from what we know of 
horse-riding nomadism in the northern steppes of 
Eurasia. One main reason for the strong difference 
certainly is that the long and hard winters of the 
north do not permit more than one extensive crop 
and hinder the development of oases, although 
humidity is greater. Where the sub-tropical desert 
is dotted with oases of restricted size as in many 
parts of Arabia north of the line from Wad! Baysh 
to Nadjran and to the Rub‘ al- Khali, it seems that 
a balance of power could result there to some degree 
between the nomadic tribes on the one hand and the 
merchant town states on the other, while probably 
the farmers of the oases had often to live in bondage 
to townsmen or to nomads. 

The history of nomadism in Arabia is closely 
connected with the word Arab. In Semitic languages 
and pre-Islamic times, this word was only used for 
inhabitants of the Bedouin and oasis regions north 
of the Rub‘ al Khali. It especially meant the camel 
nomads but also included the oasis dwellers. Even 
Muhammad used the word a%d) only for Bedouin. 
Only the Greeks have transmitted this name to the 
whole peninsula, probably already after the expedi- 
tions of Darius (Scylax). Theophrastus (372-287) 
calls Arabia téiv’ApdBwv yeppdvncog (Hist. Plant. 
ix, ch. 2, § 2). Eratosthenes (late 3rd century B.C., 
Strabo XV, 4, 2) gives its division into Arabia j 
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Eudaimén and Arabia Erémos (Arabia Felix and 
Arabia Deserta of the Roman period). But already 
Euripides mentions “Arabia eudaimén” in his 
Bacchae (16-18), and Aristophanes (Aves 144f.) a 
“polis eudaimén on the Erythraean Sea”, both in the 
late 5th century B.C. The South Arabians never 
called themselves ?A‘rab. 

We have no knowledge about the pre-Islamic 
history of the nomadic tribes south of the Rub* al- 
Khali, north and east of Hadramawt and west of 
‘Um4n. To day, they are genuine camel nomads 
possessing some ghanam, just as those of the North. 
They still have holy rocks and holy places near wells, 
where they bury their dead (van der Meulen, own 
experience, Thesiger). But they do not live in tents. 
They have tropical clothing and south-semitic 
dialects. In mountain regions they use caves for 
shelter. They do not possess horses. Unlike the 
northern badw they have stayed outside of known 
coalitions. 

The fate of camel nomadism in Arabia was closely 
connected with that of caravan trade. So the decline 
of this trade must have been of great importance for 
the nomad. This decline slowly set in in the 4th or 
3rd century B.C., when the tolls, which had to be 
paid on the road were constantly increased because of 
the political division of South Arabia into different 
states (Pliny xii, 14, 65). It became stronger when, 
trom round 115 B.C., the straits of Bab al-Mandab 
were opened for direct traffic from Egypt to India, 
The overland incense traffic almost vanished, 
when this oversea traffic from the Roman Empire 
to India became important from about 48 B.C. 
(Strabo, ii, 5, 12, tbid., xvii, 1, 13, Pliny, vi, 23, 104). 
This must have been a hard blow for the kingdoms 
of South Arabia and even more for the Bedouins 

~who took part in the overland traffic and sold camels 
for this. 

The name Arrhabitai (A‘rab) was used by the 
gteat Abyssinian (Aksiim) king who erected the 
Monumentum Adulitanum (cf. below, section 4), 
of which we know the Greek version, probably be- 
fore the middie znd century A.D. This is in his 
account of the submission of the Hidjaéz and ‘Asir 
north of the Sabaean and south of the Roman 
frontiers. Here ‘‘Arrhabitai’” seems to signify the 
population of the hinterland of the Kinaidokolpitai 
who, according to Cl. Ptolemy, lived on the coast 
of Hidjaz and of ‘Asir. 

A‘rab Bedouins had begun to interfere in the 
conflicts in South Arabia towards the 2nd cent. 
A.D. (J. Ryckmans 1951, 215 f., 1956). In the 
inscription Nami 71 to 73, °A‘rab and Kh-m-y-s are 
mentioned together several times. Perhaps Kh-m-y-s 
(Khumays ?, probably derived from khums) means 
the regular army (M. Héfner, letter), while Arab 
means contingents of northern Bedouins on camels 
and on horseback. The inscription Nami 71 to 73 
belongs to the third century A.D, (king Alhan 
Nahfan; cf. Mordtmann-Mittwoch 218-220). The in- 
scription “‘Ryckmans 535”, belonging to the same 
period, shows that camels and horses were used in 
the South Arabian armies (G. Ryckmans, in Muséon, 
1936, 154 f.; on the chronology of this period, cf. v. 
Wissmann 1957). It should be investigated if there 
are earlier convincing indications of camel troops 
in South Arabia (cf. v. Wissmann-Héfner, 10, 46). 
(The inscription ‘“Ingrams 1’’ does not point to 
such conditions. The preliminary translation we 
used in v. Wissmann-Héfner, 333, was wrong; cf. 
Drewes). 

Ia 328 A.D., the inscription of al-Namara, east of 
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Djabal Hawr4n, in the Syrian desert (RES 483), tells 
us: ‘This is the grave of Imra? al-Kays (mr?/Kys) b. 
‘Amr, the king of al the A‘rab, who..... and ad- 
vanced successfully (?) to the siege of Nadjran, the 
capital of Shammar’”’ (Lidzbarski). We see that Imra? 
al-Kays calls himself king of all A‘rabs, although he 
is not in possession of Nadjran on the north-eastern 
margin of agricultural South Arabia, but perhaps 
king of most of those Bedouin tribes who live in 
tents, ie. A‘rab. Nadjran is at that time a town of 
“Shammar’, probably Shammar Yuhar‘ish (cf. 
Pirenne 1956, Jamme 1957, J. Ryckmans 1957, 22, 
note, Pirenne 1957, 59, note 4), who assumed the 
title of ‘‘King of Saba? and Dhi Raydan and of 
Hadramawt and of Yamnat” (Dhai Raydan stands 
for the Himyar. Yamnat probably is a name of 
the coastal region south of Hadramawt; Wissmann 
1959). This title means that Shammar was or claimed 
to be king of the entire agricultural country of 
South Arabia. 

In the early 5th century, when great parts of 
Northern Arabia belonged to the domain of the South 
Arabian king Abikarib As‘ad, who according to 
tradition undertook a campaign into Persian terri- 
tory, the title was enlarged and now was worded as 
follows: “King of Saba? and Dhi Raydan and Ha- 
dramawt and Yammat and of their (pluralis majes- 
tatis) >A%4b in the highlands (Central Arabia) and 
the Tihama (lowlands of Hidjaz and ‘Asir)”. Again 
only inhabitants of Desert Arabia are meant by 
arab (cf. map 4). 

The constant wars between Rome and Persia and 
between Ethiopia and Saba? and the economic 
decline of the Mediterranean regions, the rising 
competition of sea traffic—from which South 
Arabia had become eliminated—against overland 
traftic and trade, the decay of feudalised South 
Arabia and its internecine feudal and religious wars 
in the 3rd to 6th centuries A.D. gave rise to great 
insecurity in Arabia (cf. Beeston 1954, Sidney Smith, 
J. Ryckmans 1956 b). In the regions of steppe climate 
in the fertile cresent, nomadic tribes intruded into 
country of rain agriculture. Even oasis areas decayed 
or were given up entirely, especially iu South Arabia 
along the borders of the desert, and in Hadramawt 
(cf. v. Wissmann-H@éfner, 121 f, Le Baron Bowen), 
where camel nomadism penetrated from the north 
by invasions as well as by gradual infiltration. 
A renowned example is the neglect, bursting and 
dilapidation of the dam of Marib, the old capital 
of Saba’, and the total breakdown of this town and 
its oasis. In Yaman and ‘Uman, the strong feudal- 
isation of the highland farmers, the kabdasl, in their 
fortified castle-like dwellings, led to an extreme 
dissipation of power and even to anarchy, as well 
as to tribal organisation and to feuds similar to 
those of the barbarised camel nomads. Gradually 
the nomadic population became more and more 
migratory over long distances in Arabia, Such mi- 
grations of entire tribes were mainly directed from 
South to North. In the South a part of the farming 
population became nomadic, while in the north the 
wars between Rome and Persia probably attracted 
such nomads, as could not sell their camels for the 
declining caravan trade, to serve in camel troops on 
the side of one of the two opponents. The Arab 
proverb: ‘‘Al-Yaman is the womb (the cradle) of 
the Arabs, and al-‘Irak is their grave”, already 
suits this period. Nevertheless there have also been 
Migrations in the opposite direction, like that of 
the Kindites into Hadramawt in the 6th century 
A.D. which according to al-Hamdani amounted to 


more than 30,000 men (Forrer, 134 ff.). With the 
decline of power of the surrounding states, which 
were based on agriculture and had a much higher 
population density, Bedouin influence was rising. 
Caskel (1953) demonstrates that, before this period 
of barbarisation, the social and economic way of 
living, which we call Bedouin, did not fully obtain 
the character familiar to us by the descriptions of 
Doughty, v. Oppenheim and Lawrence. Writing 
now disappeared among the nomads, but oral tra- 
dition flourished. 

It would be interesting to know when the combined 
use, during a ghazw, of the camel for the riding over 
long distances and of the horse for final attack, was 
employed for the first time, a skilful practice 
which was still carried out by ‘Abd al-‘Aziz b. 
Su‘id. King Malchus (Malik) II of the Nabataeans 
(al-Anbat) sent rooo horses and 5000 foot for the 
assistance of Titus in his attack on Jerusalem about 
67 A.D. (Hitt?, 68). The rock-drawings accompa- 
nying the Safaitic inscriptions in the Hara south-east 
of Damascus (2nd to 4th centuries or longer; cf. 
Littmann 1940) show that these true Bedouins made 
their razzias combining horse and camel. We also 
hear from Ammianus Marcellinus (4th cent. A.D.) 
that the Blemmyes made their raids in that way 
(xiv, 4, 3). 

In South Arabia, the horse seems to have been 
always of smaller importance than in the north. 
Nevertheless we hear that among the presents sent 
by Yith‘a’amar of Saba? to Sargon in 715 B.C. there 
were horses. The Periplus Maris Erythraei (until 
80 A.D.) tells that horses were shipped from Egypt 
to Mouza (Maushidj; cf. Wissmann 1959) by the 
Greek merchants. Strabo (XVI, 4, 2 and 26), when 
giving a short but good report on the agriculture of 
South Arabia, says that horses were lacking, and that 
their functions were carried cut by camels. We have 
but few presentations of horses from South Arabia, 
which seem to be importations or copies from the 
north or to belong to late periods. Probably the horse 
only became of greater importance in South Arabia 
since Bedeuin troops were used, i.e., since at least 
the 3rd century A.D. The inscription G. Ryckmans 
535 (in Muséon, 1956, 140 ff.) from the late 3rd century 
A.D. tells us that horses and camels were used in 
South Arabian armies, and that there were horsemen 
beside the regular troops. 
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d) The Appearance of Camel Nomadism én- North 
Africa. 

It is surprising that the state and civilisation of 
the great river oasis of Egypt blocked for so long a 
period the spread of camel breeding and camel 
nomadism. It exercised a strong frontier control and 
showed an aversion against the Asiatic nomad. There 
is vo specifically Egyptian word for ‘‘camel’’ (Al- 
bright 1950; cf. Préaux). 

It has been supposed that the Sabaeans introduced 
the camel into the lowlands of North Ethiopia, when 
they colonised this country, perhaps some time in the 
beginning of the last millennium B.C., bringing with 
them the plough, terracing, and artificial irrigation. 
We have mentioned above that the colony was firmly 
established and probably old in the 5th century B.C. 
Even Conti Rossini supposed such an early introduc- 
tion of the camel (103, 106). Yet he did not find any 
proof. There is no mention of the camel in the 
“Sabaean” inscriptions of Ethiopia (cf. above); but 
this again does not mean much, as the number of 
these inscriptions is still small. However, we may not 
forget that even today the camel has not been in- 
troduced into the highlands of Ethiopia, but has 
only spread in the lowlands and on the lower slopes. 
Near the harbours of northern Ethiopia, this area 
is a narrow strip of land, just as in Western 
Yaman. 

There is one piece of information and one linguistic 
fact from which we may probably conclude that the 
Sabaeans did not introduce the camel to the African 
side of the Red Sea: Agatharchides (perhaps about 
130 B.C.) gives a good and detailed description of 
the nomadic Troglodytes behind the African coast 
of the Red Sea north of Ethiopia (the later Blemmyes 
or Bedja). He does not mention any breeding of 
camels but only of cattle and goats (Diodor., cf. 
C. Miiller, Geogr. Graec. Minor. i, 153). Probably 
Agatharchides has taken over his story from a much 
earlier description (cf. von Wissmann 1957). 

The linguistic fact is that the name of the camel in 
the Geez language as well as in all the Semitic 
Janguages of Ethiopia is gamal as in the North 

itic languages and in Egypt, while ancient South 
Arabia merely used the word ‘#bi?”’ for it (Héfner 
by letter). It is only in one single inscription of the 
3rd century A.D. (G. Ryckmans, Nr. §35) and then 
in \the 6th century A.D. (Ydsuf Dhi Nuw4s, G. 
Rvyckmans, Nr. 507) that the word ‘‘gamal’’ turns 
up in South Arabian inscriptions. The first known 
mention of the camel in the Ethiopic language is 
in the 4th century A.D. in Littmann, Aksum 9 (1913). 

We do not hear anything of the presence of the 
camel from hieroglyphs or from Greek or Roman 
authors or any sculpture or rock drawing either in 
Egypt or in any part of North Africa in the Helle- 
nistic period. There is one exception, however: When 
Ptolemy II Philadelphus (285-246) repaired the 
old roads from Koptos on the Nile to the Red Sea 
(173 km.) and opened a longer road from the same 
place to his new harbour town Bereniké Troglodytiké 
(380 km.) by founding eleven stations, he did this 
not only for foot passengers but also for merchants 
travelling on camels (Strabo XVI, 4, 24, XVII, 1, 
45, 65. Pliny, h.n. VI, 102, 168; Bereniké Troglodytiké 
in 23°51 in the Bay of Sikhat Bandar al-Kabir). 
Strabo says that Koptos became a town belonging 
to Arabs as well as Egyptians, and that Arabs 
worked in the mines between Koptos and Myos 
Hormos. Pliny also mentions Arab tribes in the 
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region of Bereniké. Philadelphus had reopened the 
canal between the Nile and the Red Sea. He founded 
naval bases along the western coast of the Red Sea 
(cf. below). It is probable that the caravan camels 
and their Arab owners were introduced by Phila- 
delphus and were transported by him to Philotera, 
to Myos Hormos and to Bereniké Troglodytiké over 
sea from the coast of Northern Hidjaz (Ritter H, 
703). Ptolemy II seems to have put this coast 
of Northern Hidj4z under his influence by esta- 
blishing friendly relations with Daydan on the 
incense road, thus being able to divert the incvnse 
traffic which until that time had followed the road 
from Saba? and Ma‘In to Ghazzat on the Mediter- 
ranean, from Daydan to a new harbour on the Red 
Sea (T-sh-y-t ?) and then by boat to Egypt (cf. Tarn, 
appendix by Sidney Smith; Delbrueck). As Daydan 
was a colony of the kingdom of Ma‘in, which had 
developed north of Saba?, the sarcophagus inscription 
of an incense trader of Ma‘in, living in Memphis, 
probably of 264 B.C. (Albright 1953, note 12), 
confirms this connection. This trader brought 
myrrh and other wares to Egypt on his own ships, 
and he brought byssos clothes to Arabia (Rhodo- 
kanakis, Kortenbeutel). As Ptolemy II and his 
successors were able to transport elephants on large 
boats on the Red Sea, they were easily able to 
transport camels. The Arabs who were brought to 
Egypt with their camels probably knew how to 
write the so-called Thamidean script of northern 
Hidjiz. Numerous Thamidear inseriptions. have 


’ been found in the eastern desert of Egypt, especially 


along the roads (Littmann 1940, 3, Green, J. Pirenne 
by letter). 

We now may ask again, how the camel was 
brought to Ethiopia. There are two possibilities, I 
think. It was introduced either by Ptolemy II or 
his successors, or by the kings of the Habashat, of 
Aksim, in about the 2nd century A.D. 

Ptolemy II founded the fortified town of Ptolemais 
Thérdn on the northernmost part of the Ethiopian 
coast (cf. the stele of Pithom in Egypt’. One of the 
stelae fouad in Adulis south of modern Masawwa‘ by 
Cosmas Indicopleustes (Winstedt) reported that 
Ptolemy III Euergetes (246-221) and his father 
hunted elephants in that region. We do not know 
when Berentké hé kata Sabas (Strabo xvi, 4, 10, 
Bereniké Epidirés of Pliny VI, 29, 170; Conti 
Rossini against Kortenbeutel) was founded near 
modern ‘Assab, and when this southern Bereniké 
was replaced by a colony called Arsinoé (Conti 
Rossini 60 ff., map, Strabo xvi, 4, 14, Pitschmann, 
Arsinoé, Pauly-Wissowa). We only recognise that 
the Ptolemies put the whole African coast of the 
Red Sea more and more under their naval influence 
and power. Ptolemaic shipping and trade were under 
strict state control. Befcre this time, Saba? may 
have had still influence in its old Ethiopian colony, 
especially on the coast, in spite of its difficult 
position in South Arabia between the new strong 
states of Ma‘in in the North and Kataban in the 
South, Kataban reaching as far as Aden and the 
Bab al-Mandab straits, There was a Sabaltikon St6ma 
south of Ptolemafs Thérén (Artemidorus according 
to Strabo), there was a place called Sabat (Shabat ?) 
opposite the island of Masawwa‘ (Strabo, Pliny, Cl. 
Ptolemy), and there was “the wealthy town of 
Sabai’, probably in the bay of modem ‘Assab 
(Strabo xvi, 4, 8-10, cf. Conti Rossini, Map pl. 16). 
On account of the internecine wars in South 
Arabia, the Ptolemies must have found it rather 
easy to interfere on the Ethiopian coast. As they 
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transported elephants in large boats from this coast 
to Egypt; they may have brought camels to the 
inhabitants of this coast from Northern Hidjaz. 
Before about 115 B.C., the Katabanian harbour of 
“Aden was an important place of trans-shipment, 
where freights came from Egypt and India (cf. von 
Wissmann 1957). When at that time the new state 
of Himyar replaced Kataban in ‘Aden and ‘Aden 
was destroyed, Ptolemaic ships were more and more 
successful in sailing directly to India. 

It seems that the kingdom of Aksim (Ethiopia), 
which is for the first time mentioned in the Periplus 
of the Erythraean Sea (about 82-96 A.D.), was a 
powerful state already at that time and learned 
much from Graeco-Roman navigation in the Red 
Sea. Then a king of Aksim, who probably lived in 
the mid 2nd century A.D. (Winstedt; Mommsen, 
‘Romische Geschichte V, 599; Mordtmann-Mittwoch 
6) according to the Monumentum Adulitanum, which 
he erected, built a great empire from the frontiers 
of Egypt to Somaliland (cf. Dittenberger, 287-296; 
Littmann 1913, i, 42 ff.). He conquered the coast 
of Arabia and its hinterland from Leuké Kémé in 
Northern Hidjiz as far south as the frontier of the 
Sabaean kingdom (WAdi Baysh in southern ‘Asir; 
Wissmann l.c., 1959). He mentions that he used a 
navy for this conquest. His name is not known. The 
Monumentum shows that Aksim had become a sea 
power at that time, perhaps supported by Rome. 
The Monumentum was written in the Greek language 
and script. Already in the first century A.D. (Periplus) 
Aksim had cultivated the Greek language. So it 
may also have been the king of the Monumentum 
Adulitanum, who introduced the camel to Ethiopia 
from his colony in Northern Hidj4z. That period 
must have been a time of quickly rising national 
consciousness in Ethiopia, in which an official 
Ethiopian script was probably developed, based on 
the monumental and cursive Sabaean scripts and 
influenced by the Greek (left to right, numerals) 
and the “‘Thamidean” script (cf. J. Ryckmans 1955, 
Ullendortff, Drewes). In the third century, the South 
of the Red Sea seems to have been under Ethiopian 
supremacy, while direct trade between the Roman 
Empire and India had become reduced (Sir M. 
Wheeler, Wissmann 1957). 

The first African people who became camel 
breeders after those Arab tribes, which had been 
probably introduced to Bereniké Troglodytiké and 
Myos Hormos by Ptolemy II, seem to have been 
the Blermves or Bedja (Pauly-Wissowa, ‘‘Blem- 
myes”’, by Sethe). According to Strabo xvii, 786, 
819, and Ethiopian inscriptions, they lived south-east 
of Syene between the Nile and the Red Sea. In 
Strabo’s lime they were “not very numerous or 
warlike” (xvii, 1, 53), breeding sheep, goats and 
cattle. They were no danger for the Empire then. 
In the following centuries, however, they must have 
learned camel breeding from their Arab neighbours 
to such a degree that they became real, and ‘“‘excel- 
lent”, raiding camel nomads. Under Decius (249-251 
A.D.), their camel razzias became difficult for the 
Roman Empire, Twenty years later, they were 
already completely masters of the roads between 
the Nile and the Red Sea. The trade from Egypt to 
India on that route had become totally dependent 
on the good will of the Blemmyes (cf. Bensch, 264 f.). 
Under Probus (276-284) the Blemmyes temporarily 
occupied Koptos and Ptolemais. Diocletian had to 
pay tributes to them in 296 on the frontier near 
Syene. This emperor had called the ‘‘Nobatae”’ 
(Nobades, i.e. Nubians ?) for help against the Blem- 
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myes and had given them the Dodekaschoinos as 
a base of settlement (Procopius, Persian War XIX. 
Pauly-Wissowa, s.v. “‘Nubai’’). 

In the fourth century A.D., the Blemmyes and the 
Arab tribes of Egypt with their camels and now 
also horses became always more dangerous to the 
Empire by their raids (Ammian. Marcellin. xiv, 4, 3). 
The Empire had to draw up troops of camel riders 
against them. At the time of emperor Valens (rd. 
370), new Arab tribes migrated across the Isthmus 
of Suez and occupied the northern part of the 
“Arabian” Desert east of the Nile, probably as far 
as the latitude of Thebes. They must have reinforced 
camel nomadism and fighting on camel’s back in 
the regions round Egypt. 

On the rock drawings he discovered in the ‘‘Ara- 
bian” Desert east of the Nile, H. A. Winkler recog- 
nised a “Blemmyan” group, in age between that of 
cattle breeders and that of the Islamic era. That 
this group must be dated in this period seems to be 
certain (Greek and Coptic letters, Hellenistic in- 
fluence, typical brands). It mostly shows armed 
people (with bow, spear, sword and rectangular 
shield) riding on camels or also on horseback. Here, 
the camel is the main livestock, shown beside 
horse, donkey and cattle. Winkler says (1938, 41): 
“In all the former rock drawings peace prevails, In 
the pictures of the camel-owners all is war. And war 
they brought, wherever they went’. 

The author of this article is not qualified to 
describe the development of nomadism in the dry 
belts of Africa. When taking the rock drawings as 
a basis, it looks as if there has been an early period 
of cattle-breeders, not only in the steppes of the 
Sidan and East Africa, but also in the regions of the’ 
Sahara. Even if we‘admit that the climate may have 
periodically been a little moister than at present, 
it may be doubted whether horned cattle were ‘the 
main livestock in those desert regions, for which 
they are not well fitted, although it may be that 
cattle were introduced earlier than sheep and goats. 
It seems probable to me that, when nomadic life 
was completely installed, cattle as holy animals 
were represented on the rocks although they were 
of secondary importance in the nomadic economy 
compared with the goats and the sheep. We may 
remember that the ‘“‘Thamidean” rock drawings in 
Western Arabia show the hunted animals and the 
camel, but verv little of goats and sheep, although 
we can be sure that the nomads of those regions 
then possessed flocks of these animals. 

According to Lhote 1953, rock drawings show 
that in the area of Ghadamés, Fezzan, Tasili and 
Ahaggar, the horse and a war chariot were introduced 
in an early period, according to Lhote’s hypothesis 
about 1200 B.C. by “Sea Peoples” from the Aegaean 
region. Among those war chariot people riding was 
developed at some time later on without rein and 
snaffle, just in the way ancient authors describe 
horse riding of the North African nomads of their 
own time (Strabo, Polybius, Silius Italicus). In the 
middle of the 3rd century B.C. riding had fully 
replaced the use of the war chariot in North African 
wars. Nomadic razzias were carried out on horseback. 

It is curious that we know nothing about the ways 
the camel was introduced into North-West Africa 
and the Sahara. In literature the camel appears for 
the first time there in Caesar’s De bello Africano 
(c. lxxiii, 4) for the year 46 B.C., when 22 camels 
were among the booty taken from king Juba. But 
Juba was a man with wide and varied scientific, 
especially geographical, interests, and a collector in 
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the Hellenistic style. It seems probable that he had 
imported these animals to try out their usefulness 
in North Africa. Only in Cyrenaica the camel may 
have been bred in greater numbers in that period: 
It is shown on coins of the mint of L. Lollius, a 
commander in Cyrenaica under Pompey. Then 
there is a hiatus. From the znd or perhaps 3rd 
century, a statuette of a camel rider and a relief 
showing a hippodrome with a race of chariots 
drawn by camels were found in the necropolis of 
Hadrumetum (Sousse, Tunisia). The next indication 
in literature, however, is for the year 363 A.D. The 
Roman comes of the province of Africa demands 
40co transport camels from the inhabitants of 
Leptis Magna on the Syrte (Ammian. Marcellin. 
xxviii, c. 6, 5, xxix, 5, 55). About 400 A.D. there 
is the report of Synesius that herds of camels and 
horses then formed the wealth of the inhabitants of 


Cyrenaica. In the 5th century reports on camel’ 


breeding become always more abundant in North 
Africa, mainly in the regions round the Syrtes. 

Most authors, especially Gautier (190 ff.), Gsell 
and others have concluded from these rather meagre 
sources that the camel was eventually introduced 
to North Africa across the Mediterranean Sea. 
When, however, we consider the position of the 
Blemmyes in Upper Egypt in the 3rd century A.D. 
(cf. above), the chain of oases west of Egypt also 
seems to be a probable route. Besides, we must not 
forget that any way south of the Libyan Desert re- 
mained outside the area of which we have historical 
reports, 

Perhaps future linguistic research as well as 
excavations may give us help in solving these 
questions, In the language of the Bedj4(Blemmyes) 
the main name of the camel is kam (kdm), in 
northern Nubia it is kam (kamt:) (Professor Dr. O. 
Réssler by letter). The Tibbu call the camel géni, 
and this name seems to have been spread by them 
far over the eastern part of the Sidan, where Tibbu 
are told to have introduced the camel (Bensch 171 
according to Barth). So in the Mand4ra Mountains 
(northern Cameroons) the camel is called géme, 
the male camel elde géme (Barth, ii, 534, footnote). 
Even the Masai call the camel es-tomes (Nandi, 
tombes). In the Berber languages including that of 
the Taw4rik, a main designation of the camel is 
algham or alem. From algham the Haussa name 
rakumi and the Nupe name yakum are certainly 
derived (O. Réssler). All these names do not seem 
to be derived from Arab names, but there are other 
names showing such an etymology. 
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III. Pre-Istamic ARABIA 


(a) Sources. 

(b) History. 

(c) Political Relationships. 
(d) Moral Outlook. 

(e) Religion. 


(a) Sources. Our knowledge of the Bedouin in pre- 
Islamic Arabia is derived mainly from two sources. 
Firstly, there has been preserved a certain amount 
of pre-Islamic poetry. Secondly, there are commen- 
taries on this poetry and on old Arab proverbs, 
composed by Muslim scholars of the second Islamic 
century and later, and containing much traditional 
material about events in pré-Islamic times; this 
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material was also collected by other scholars in 
special works. The authenticity of pre-Islamic 
poetry has been denied by modern scholars, notably 
by D. S. Margoliouth and Taha Husayn, but their 
theories have. not been accépted by the majority. of 
scholars who, while admitting some falsifications, 
consider that on the whole pre-Islamic poetry has 
been faithfully transmitted (cf. A. J. Arberry, The 
Seven Odes, London 1957, 228-45). Similarly, the 
historical traditions, though once regarded by 
Western scholars as worthless, are now mostly held 
to have some factual basis and to reflect the con- 
ditions of life in the Djahiliyya, even though they 
are insufficient for a proper history. In certain 
points this traditional material is confirmed by 
statements of the Kur’an or inferences from these, 
and is both confirmed and supplemented by the 
numerous inscriptions found in Arabia by modern 
archaeologists. 

(b) History. From the dawn of history nomads 
from the Arabian steppe have been pressing on the 
surrounding lands of settled civilisation. At some 
periods the pressure has been greater and the 
penetration of the settled lands deeper, and the 
nomads have been said to come in ‘waves’. In 
pre-Christian times Hebrews, Aramaeans, Arabs and 
Nabataeans entered Syria and ‘Irak, while in the 
six centuries before the Hidjra there was further 
pressure from Arabs and Palmyrenes. The nomads 
would come first of all to raid, but frequently they 
would themselves settle (¢.g., the Tanikh in ‘Irak 
about 225 A.D.). Close relations between, settled 
nomads and those still in the desert facilitated trade. 
Only nomads could conduct caravans of merchandise 
across deserts, and only strong bodies of nomads 
could guarantee the safe transit of such caravans. 
Thus in the history of the Byzantine and Sasanian 
empires the nomads appear in the two réles of raider 
and trader. 

The two empires tried in various ways to defend 
themselves from the hostile and predatory incursions 
of nomads. The most effective way was found to be 
the employment of semi-nomadic rulers on the 
imperial frontiers to ward off from the settled lands 
raiding parties from the heart of the steppes. In 
‘Irak this réle was played by the Lakhmid kings of 
al-Hira from about 300 A.D. to the end of the 
dynasty in 602. On the Byzantine frontier the 
corresponding réle was played by the Ghassdnids, 
but they were later in attaining importance (it was 
in 529 that Justinian granted certain titles to the 
Ghassanid king), and apparently had only a camp 
for capital, not possessing any city comparable to 
al-Hira. This system of defence was altered shortly 
before the Muslim invasions. In al-Hira a Persian 
resident controlled the Arab chief who succeeded the 
Lakhmids, while the Byzantine subsidies to the 
Ghassanids seem to have ceased with the Persian 
invasion (613-629) and not to have been restored 
afterwards. 

While it is clear that the nomads of Arabia were 
extensively involved in commerce, the details have 
not yet been closely studied. The nomads were in 
contact not only with the Byzantine and Persian 
empires, but also with the Himyarite kingdom in 
South Arabia (until it was overthrown by the 
Abyssinians about 525). The prosperity of South 
Arabian civilisation was dependent on trade, and with 
a decline in its trade (perhaps through the loss of 
control of the Red Sea) the civilisation declined. Arab 
tradition speaks of the bursting of the dam of Ma?rib 
as marking the break up of South Arabian culture, 
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but archaeological discoveries point to a series of 
breakdowns of the irrigation system, and the 
presumption is that these are symptomsoef the 
decline of South Arabia and not its cause. Arab 
tradition further connects with the bursting of the 
dam of Ma*rib the northward movement of many 
nomadic tribes (together with their abandonment of 
a settled life, it would seem). At the same time 
overland trade by camel caravan between the Yemen, 
Syria and ‘Irak began to flourish, and by 600 A.D. 
this was largely under the control of the Kuraysh of 
Mecca. The Kuraysh themselves had the city of 
Mecca as headquarters and to this extent were no 
longer nomads, but their commerce required alliances 
and other relationships with many nomadic tribes. 
The convoying and guaranteeing of caravans thus 
made important contributions to the livelihood of 
the nomads, and the fairs at which the merchandise 
brought by the caravans changed hands enabled the 
nomads to obtain many goods not produced in the 
steppe. Altogether the nomadic economy of pre- 
Islamic Arabia was far from being insulated and 
autarkic. 

(c) Political Relationships. The social and political 
units among the Arabian nomads were groups of 
varying sizes. Western writers usually refer to these 
as ‘tribes’ or, in the case of the smaller groups and 
subdivisions, ‘sub-tribes’ and ‘clans’, but those 
terms do not correspond exactly to Arabic terms. 
There are a number of words in Arabic for such 
social and political units, but the commonest usage 


is to refer to‘a tribe or clan simply as Bani Fulan 


(‘the sons of so-and-so’). 

“The structure of these pre-Islamic tribes has not 
yet been adequately studied in the light of recent 
advances in social anthropology. They are presented 
in Arab tradition as being primarily constituted by 
kinship in the male line, though there are certain 
exceptions to this. A person not related to a group 
by blood (not a sakif or samim) could enjoy some of 
the privileges of membership, above all protection. 
He might do so as an ‘ally’ (halif), a ‘protected 


‘neighbour’ (dar), or a ‘client’ (mawld). The parties 


to an ‘alliance’ (hilf) were formally equal, but when 
a singl2 individual lived as an ally among a tribe or 
clan, he tended to fall into a subordinate or dependent 
position. ‘Neighbourly protection’ (djiwar), on the 
other hand, implied some superiority, at least of a 
temporary kind, in the person granting it; it could 
be either temporary or permanent. The status of 
‘client’ was acquired by a slave on his emancipation. 
Attached to the tribe were slaves; male Arabs 
could become slaves through being captured in raids 
when children; and there were also Abyssinian 
slaves. A man could be expelled from his tribe for 
killing a kinsman or for conduct harmful to the tribe, 
and might wander alone (as a s«%#k) or else attach 
himself to another tribe as djdr, etc. 

There are strong reasons, however, for thinking 
that the traditional view that the members of the 
tribe or clan in the strict sense were patrilineally 
telated is not a complete account of the matter, even 
though some tribes were so constituted. Firstly, 
there are numerous traces of matriliny among certain 
Arab tribes in Muhammad’s time, and also some 
facts which suggest that it was being superseded by 
patriliny. Though it is uncertain how extensive 
matriliny was and what it involved in practice, there 
is sufficient evidence to cast doubts on the value of 
the purely patrilineal genealogies found in the works 
of the later Muslim scholars. It seems possible that, 
in some cases where matriliny prevailed, the later 
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scholars, finding no patrilineal genealogy for a 
member of the group, argued that he must have been 
a fali}; perhaps this is how to explain the fact that 
the head of the clan of Zuhra et Mecca was.a halif 
(al-Akhnas b. Shartk). 

Secondly, it has been argued that some of the 
tribal names. were originally the names of groups 
with a local or political basis, and did not indicate 
common descent (cf. Nallino, Raccolta di Scritti, iii, 
72-79). This has probably happened in some cases, 
and it is then the later genealogists who have trans- 
formed group names into eponymous ancestors; but 
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it would be hazardous to explain all genealogies in 
this way. What may be taken as certain is that the 
structure of desert tribes was constantly changing. 
Some tribes would prosper, would become too 
numerous to function effectively as a unit, and would 
split up into two or more sub-tribes. This is probably 
the explanation of the fact that the Arabs of 
Muhammad’s time had names for certain groups 
consisting of several tribes (cf. Nallino, op. cét., 76). 
On the other hand, where a tribe did not prosper, 
it dwindled in number, and then had a choice between 
becoming dependent on some stronger tribe, allying 
itself with other weak tribes or simply disappearing. 
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Some of the weaker tribes near Mecca had thus 
become largely dependent on Kuraysh. Some still 
weaker ones had banded themselves together and 
were known as the Ahdabish, probably meaning 
“mixed nraititudes” (the view of Lammens that the 
AbabIsh. were Abyssinian slaves contradicts state- 
ments in Ibn Hisham, 245, and Ibn.Sa, i/1, 81 and 
has little to recommend it; cf. Montgomery Watt, 
Muhammad at Medina, 81 and M. Hamidullah in 
Studi Orientalistics in Onore di Giorgio Levi dela 
Vida, i, 434-47). 

The affairs of a tribe were usually settled in an 
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Prepared by P. Cachia 


assembly or meeting (madjlis) of all the members. 
All might speak, but most weight attached to the 
words of men of recognised authority. The leader or 
chief of the tribe, the sayyid, was appointed by 
acclamation in the assembly. He usually came from 
the family considered most honourable, but there 
was no law of primogeniture. In the harsh conditions 
of the desert it was essential that the chief should 
himself be able to lead effectively and a minor could 
not have done this. The sayyid had certain duties, 
especially in respect of the relations of the tribe 
(or clan) to other tribes (or clans). He could wake 
treaties which bound the tribe, and was responsible 
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for ransoming prisoners and for seeing that blood-wit 
was paid. He usually also claimed the right of 
entertaining strangers, and he was expected to help 
the poor of his tribe. In return for these duties he 
had the privil ge of receiving a fourth part of any 
spoils taken in 1aids. Disputes between members of 
a group would normally be referred to their sayyid. 
Disputes between members of groups which had no 
common sayyid often led to fighting, but sometimes 
were referred to an arbiter (kakam); there were one 
or two men in different parts of Arabia who were 
outstanding for their wisdom and impartiality, and 
these were frequently asked to arbitrate. Apart from 
such voluntary submission to the decision of an 
arbiter and from membership of an alliance of tribes, 
each main tribe was an independent political unit. 
Occasionally the sayyid of a strong tribe through the 
force of his personality and through military prowess, 
established his ascendancy over a number of other 
tribes, so that they entered into alliance with him 
and carried out his orders; but this was resented, 
and the alliance broke up on the removal of the 
forceful personality. 

(d) Moral Outlook. The life of the Badw was set 
in natural conditions of great harshness. At most 
times the means of sustenance were less than suf- 
ficient for the population. There was therefore a 
constant tendency for the strong to seize the means 
of sustenance, especially the camzls, of the weak. 
This led to the organisation of the nomads into 
tribes and clans with a high degree of group soli- 
darity. The larger groups were stronger, but the 
need to scatter at certain times to find pasturage tor 
the camels made it difficult for groups beyond a 
certain size to act effectively as units. Hence, as 
noted above, the tendency of large and prosperous 
tribes to split up. 

The razzia (ghazw, ghazwa) or raid to capture 
camels was almost a sport with the Badw, and 
bloodshed was avoided. When hostility deepened, 
however, raiding changed its character; aduit males 
were killed, and women and children captured and 
then held to ransom or sold as slaves. The lex talionis 
was universally recognised, and served to check 
wanton and irresponsible killing, since it was a matter 
of honour for a tribe to protect or avenge its members 
and those attached to it. In the older days a life 
had to be avenged by a life, but in Muhammad’s time 
there was a tendency, which he tried to develop, of 
substituting for the life the payment of a blood-wit 
(diya), normally a hundred camels for an adult male. 
It was sometimes felt, however, to be unmanly thus 
‘to substitute milk for blood’. 

The qualities admired by the Badw were those 
required for success in the hard life of the steppe. 
Loyalty to the kinship-group had a high place, and 
involved readiness to help one’s kinsman against a 
stranger on anv occasion. With this was coupled 
fortitude or manliness (hamasa), which denoted 
‘bravery i in battle, patience in misfortune, persistence 
in revenge, protection of the weak and defiance of 
the strong’ (R. A. Nicholson, A Literary History of 
the Arabs, Cambridge 1930, 79). 

The poets played an important réle in the life of 
the pre-Islamic Arabs. The ode (kasida) usually 
contained ‘either mafakhkir, boastings, that is, praise 
of one’s own tribe for its fortitude and other virtues, 
or mathalib, revilings (also hidja?, satire), that is, 
dispraise of one’s enemies. It was held that human 
excellence or the lack of it was to a large extent 
inherited. A hero’s deeds showed the heroic qualities 
of his family, clan and tribe. Great store was thus 
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set on the reputation of the group. The power of the 
poet to convince his tribe of its own worth and to 
lower the morale of the enemy was very great. 
Poets had probably more power in pre-Islamic 
Arabia than the press in modern times. The Arabs 
felt there was something supernatural or magical 
about them. 

Although descent counted for so much, it is not 
clear (as noted above) to what extent this was 
reckoned patrilineally and to what extent matrilineal- 
ly. Four types of pre-Islamic marriage are described 
by al-Bukhari (67, 37, 1; translated in Montgomery 
Watt, Muhammad at Medina, 378); two of these, 
though provision for determining paternity is 
described by al-Bukhari, seem to belong to a 
primarily matrilineal system. The sources, moreover, 
suggest that al-Bukhari’s account is not exhaustive. 
Certainly it was common for the woman to live with 
her kinsmen, and for her husband merely to ‘visit’ 
her fer short periods—for example, when their tribes 
happened to be camped close to one another. 

(e) Religion. Pre-Islamic poetry suggests that for 
the nomadic tribes a quasi-religious dynamic was 
produced by a belief in the human excellence of the 
tribal stock. Regard for honour or reputation (asab) 
was the driving force in much of their activity. In 
this sense it may be said that the real religion of the 
Badw was a tribal humanism. The widespread: belief 
in fate among the Arabs was not so much a religious 
belief as a factual belief, viz. a belief that the world 
was so constituted that, as often as not, human 
efforts to avert disaster would be thwarted by 
circumstances. Fate was not worshipped as a deity. 

Apart from this there were a number of cults 
observed by the Arabs, each centred at a particular 
shrine (see arts. AL-LAT, MANAT, etc.). Some of 
these were of social importance, since round the 
shrines was a sacred area (haram), while the insti- 
tution of the sacred month was administered from 
the Ka‘ba at Mecca. Such sacred times and places, 
in which blood feuds temporarily ceased, made it 
possible for many Badw to come together for trade 
and other purposes. On the whole, however, these 
cults seem to have little religious importance, 
properly speaking, in the life of the Badw. 

Christianity had spread widely in Arabia when 
Muhammad began to preach, and some nomadic 
groups were at least nominally Christian. Judaism 
was also found, and some of those called ‘Jews’ in the 
tecords were probably Arabs who had adopted 
Judaism; but, though they had close relations with 
Badw, none of them appears to have been nomadic. 
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BAGGARA — BAGHCE SARAY 
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BAGGARA (see BAKKARA}. 

BAGH [see BusTAn]. 

AL-BAGHAWI, As0 Munammap aL-Husayn B. 
Mas‘tp B. Mun. at-FarrA? (or IBN AL-FARRA?’), a 
doctor of the Shafi school, traditionist, and com- 
mentator on the Kur’an. His Jakabs were Rukn al- 
Din and Muhyi ’l-Sunna. He came from the village 
of Bagh or Baghshir near Harat (cf. al-Sam‘ani, 
f. 86a). Al-Farra? (furrier) comes from his father’s 
occupation. He studied fikk under the &kadi al- 
Husayn b. Muhammad al-Marw al-Ridhi, becoming 
his favourite pupil; and heard traditions from a 
number of traditionists. He was noted for piety and 
asceticism, and observed ceremonial purity while 
teaching. Although he wrote on various subjects, 
the work for which he is most famous is his Masabih 
al-Sunna (or al-Dudja), which consists of a collection 
of traditions arranged according to their subject- 
matter. In each chapter he first gives traditions 
which are sound (sakih) meaning by these traditions 
from the Sahiss of al-Bukhari and Muslim; then 
traditions which are good (hasan), meaning traditions 
which he has taken from the books of Abii Da?id, 
al-Tirmidhi, and other imams. In many chapters he 
also includes traditions which have only one authority 
at some stage of the isnad (gharib), and even 
traditions which are weak (da%/). But he claims that 
he includes none which are rejected (munkar), or 
spurious (mawd@id‘). The isndds are dispensed with, 
but the arrangement according to the degree of 
authority is a sufficient guide to what is accepted. 
Al-Baghawi declares that his purpose was to provide 
material for religious people which would help them 
to live a life pleasing to God. Editions have been 
published in Bilak, 1294, and Cairo, 1318. This 
work has been very popular, especially in the 
edition arranged by Wali al-Din (d. 743/1342) with 
the title Miskkat al-Masabih. It has frequently been 
printed; an English translation was published by 
A. N. Matthews (Calcutta 1809-10), and another, 
with some arrangement of the text, by Maulana 
Fazlul Karim with the Arabic and English in 
parallel columns (Calcutta 1938-9). Al-Baghawi’s 
other extant works are listed in Brockelmann. He 
died in Marw al-Ridh in 516/1122, but Ibn Khallikan 
mentions also 510/1117. Al-Dhahabi says he may 
have been eighty years of age, but al-Subki suggests 
that he may have been nearly ninety. 
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BAGHBOR [see Fracuror]. 

BAGHGE SARAY (Turkish: «Garden Palaces), 
in Russian orthography : BakHti-Saray, the capital 
of the Krim Tatar state throughout the entire 
(including the dependent) rule of the Giray dynasty 
{g.v.] from about 1423 to 1783, lies in lat. 44° 45’ N. 
and long. 33° 55’ E., 32 km. south-west of Simferépol’, 
in a narrow, 7 km. long, gorge of the Ciirik Su 
(“Foul Water’). Baghte Sardy arose between the 


old administrative centre of the Crimea, Eski Yurt,. 


in the west, where the Krim Khans were buried 
until the roth/16th century and the ancient Karaite 
settlement, Cufut Kal‘e (‘fort of the Jews’) in the 
east (in Karaite: Kirk Yer, “40 Places”); it developed 
from an extensive burial ground that the most 
important of the Krim Kh4ns, Menglf Giray [¢.v.} 
began in 1503-1504 (909 A.H., according to an 


j inscription) with the building of a “(Garden Palace”, 
j completed in 1519. Around this palace there developed 


gradually a new settlement which was named after 
it Baghtée Saray and was constructed in a loose and 
haphazard fashion, a characteristic that has remained 
true of the site even down to the present time. The 
remnants of older Christian buildings are said to have 
been used for the construction of a stone mosque and 
a dervish cloister. The Zindjirli (‘Chains’) madrasa, 
established at that time, has survived even until 
today (Krym Medijmi‘asi, Istanbul 1918, no. i, 16-19 
and no. x, 188 ff.; Bodaninskij, 19 ff.; Seydamet, 
36-40). Thereafter the two neighbouring settlements 
fell gradually into decay. Yet the name Kirk Yer was 
still retained on the coinage; only from 1644 does the 
name Baghte Saray appear on coins, that town 
continuing to be thereafter the sole mint in the land. 
A peace was concluded at Baghte Saray in 1092/1681 
between the Krim Tatars, the Turks and the Rus- 
sians, the Dnieper being recognised as the frontier 
between their respective dominions. By this peace 
the Krim Tatars and the Turks at last agreed to the 
incorporation of the Ukraine territories on the left 
bank of the river and the Cossack lands into the 
Muscovite state. 

When Baghte Saray was devastated in the course 
of a Russian incursion (1736), a quarter of the 
town, including the palace, the chief mosque and the 
precious library that Selim Giray I (four times Khan 
between 1671 and 1704) had founded, suffered 
destruction. Only 124 bound volumes of documents 
survived; they were later deposited at St. Petersburg 
by V. D. Smirnov (cf. K. Inostrancev, in Zapiski 
Vost. otd. Arkh. ob-va, vol. xviii, p. XVIII). The 
town was rebuilt, however, in the following years, 
during a period of renewed cultural efflorescence in 
the Crimea. The palace arose once more and was 
extended (1737-1743); it is now surrounded on three 
sides by a wall surmounted with various buildings. 
A new Council Hall (Diwan) was erected in 1743, 
adorned with rich decoration, sculptures, arcades 
and paintings. The library was revived with the 
aid of bequests from Istanbul. 

As a consequence of the peace of Kii¢iik Kaynardja 
{g.v.} in 1774 the numerous Greek-Orthodox and 
Armenian elements in the population of the town 
(about one third of the inhabitants) were resettled in 
1779, against the wish of the Tatars, on territories 
already at that time under Russian rule, i.e., north- 
ward on the Sea of Azov and in the region of Rostov 
on the Don (New Nakhdjovan: Nakhitevan, in 
Russian). The result was that Baghte Saray became 
an almost exclusively Tatar town and this distinctive 
character was expressly confirmed after the incor- 
poration of the Crimea into Russia by Catherine II 
in 1783. Baghte Saray, in 1787, numbered 5,776 
inhabitants (3,166 of them, men; the women, as it 
would seem, being in part passed over in silence in 
the census) living in 1561 dwelling-houses; there were 
also 3x stone mosques, one Orthodox and one 
Armenian-Gregorian church, two synagogues, two 
baths and 16 caravanserais. r10 wells were fed, 
through underground canals, from 32 springs in the 
mountains. In 1794 Cufut Kal‘e still had 1162 
Karaites, with two synagogues and a school; only 
in the rgth cent. did this town become almost 
wholly deserted. Baghte Saray, in 1881, numbered 
13,377 inhabitants, amongst whom were 697 
Karaites and 210 Rabbanite Jews, together with a 
very small number of Greeks, Armenians and 
Gipsies; the population had fallen by 1897 to 12,955. 

The town retained its importance even in the 
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tgth century. It developed a great craft activity 
(famed morocco leather in red and yellow, candles, 
soap, agricultural implements, shoes, treatment of 
sheepskins, and, in the 2oth cent., essential oils). 
Baghte Saray was, moreover, the centre of national 
and cultural aspirations in the Crimea. Here, from 
1883, the notable Russo-Turkish pioneer IsmA‘il Bey 
Gasptrall (Russian: Gasprinsky, 1851-1914) published 
the important paper Terdjuiman (‘Interpreter’), the 
language of which was intended to form a compromise 
between the various Turkish dialects and thus to 
further co-operation between those who spoke them; 
in actual fact the language of the paper was very 
largely Ottoman (cf. G. Burbiel, Die Sprache Isma%l 
Bey Gaspyralys, Thesis, Hamburg 1950 (typescript) ; 
G. von Mende, Der nationale Kampf der Russlana- 
tirken, Berlin 1936 (Index); Cafer Seydamet, 
Gaspirali Ismail Bey, Istanbul 1934). In the following 
year Gasptralf founded at Baghée Saray a model 
school which became, until 1905, the pattern for 
some 5000 Muslim primary schools in Russia. The 
palace of the Khans, on the occasion of a visit of 
Catherine II, had already been restored by G. Ye. 
Potyomkin and was thereafter maintained, on 
archaeological grounds, as the “‘sole great example of 
Tatar building within the Russian state’. 

Baghée Saray became once more an administrative 
centre in the time of Crimean independence (1918- 
1920). During the German occupation of 1941-1944 
it attained, however, no political importance. None 
the less, Baghte Saray suffered heavily, when Soviet 
troops retook the town in April 1944; the palace of 
the Khans was damaged, bat is now restored (in 
part?) and serves both as an Oriental Museum and 
(since 1950) as a monument in honour of the Russian 
general Suvorov, who had his headquarters here. 
As a result of the forcible “‘re-settlement” of the 
Krim Tatars (1944-1945) Baghte Saray has wholly 
lost its former character. The present number and 
composition of the inhabitants are no longer given 
in the BoP shaya Sovyetskaya Enctklopedtya, iv (1950), 
333; nor are details to be found there on the other 
conditions now prevailing in the town. 
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BAGHDAD. Baghdad is situated on both banks 
of the Tigris, at 33° 2618” Lat. N. and 44° 23 9” 
Long. E. respectively. Founded in the 8th century 
A.D. it continued to be the centre of the ‘Abbasid 
Caliphate till its fall, and the cultural metropolis of 
the Muslim world for centuries. After 1258 it became 
a provincial centre and remained under the Ottomans 
the centre of the Baghdad wildyet. In 1921 it became 
the capital of modern ‘Irak. 


History. 


The name Baghdad is pre-Islamic, related to 
previous settlements on the site. Arab authors. 
realise this and as usual look for Persian origins (cf. 
Makdisi, al-Bad’, iv, 101; Ibn Rusta, 108). They 
give different hypothetical explanations, the most 
common of which is ‘‘given by God” or “Gift of God’’ 
(or the Idol). (see Khatib, i, 58-9 (Cairo); Yakdt, i, 
678-9; Abu ’l-Fida’, i, 292; Ibn al-Djawzi, Manakib, 
6; Bakri, i, 169; Ibn al-Fakih, Mashhad MS. f. 29 6). 
Modern writers generally tend to favour this Persian 
derivation (cf. Salmon, Introduction, 23-4; Le 
Strange, Baghdad, 10-11; Streck, Landschaft, i, 
49-50; Herzfeld, Patkwli, 153; W. Budge, By Nile and 
Tigris, i, 178; JRIA., i, 46-94). Others tend to give 
the name an Aramaic origin meaning, ‘‘the home or 
enclosure of sheep” (Y. Ghanima and A.--Karmali in 
Lughat al-‘Arab, iv, 27; vi, 748. Note Tabari’s 
reference to Sik al-Bakar, ‘‘the cow market”, on the 
site of Baghdad (iii, 277). Delitzsch favours an 
Aramaic origin without explaining the meaning 
{Delitzsch, Paradies, 206, 238). 

A legal document of the time of Hammurabi 
(1800 B.C.) mentions the city of Bagdadu (Schorr, 
Altbabylonische Rechtsurkunden No. 197 1. 17.) This 
indicates that the name was in use before Hammurabi 
and definitely before any possible Persian influence. 
Bag and Hu are rendered by the same sign. However 
a boundary stone from the time of the Kassite King 
NazimaruttaS (1341-1316 B.C.) mentions the city 
Pilari on the bank of ‘Nah. Sharri” in the district of 
Bagdadi (De Morgan, Délégation en perse, i, 86-92). 
This with the mention of Bagdatha several times 
in the Talmud makes Bag the more acceptable 
reading (Obermeyer, Landschaft Babylonien, 1929, 
147 ff.; Jewish Encyc., Baghdad). Another boundary 
stone of the reign of the Babylonian king Marduk- 
apaliddin (1208-1195 B.C.) mentions the city Baghdad 
(D&égation en Perse, iii, 32-39). 

Adad-nirari II (911-891 B.C.) plundered places 
amongst which was Bagda(du) (Synchronistic 
History, iii L. 12 = K BI, 200). In the 8th century 
B.C. Baghdad became an Aramaean settlement. 
Tigiatpilasser III (745-727 B.C.) mentions Bagdadu 
in connexion with an Aramaean tribe (Delitzsch, 
Paradies, 238). . 

From this it is only fair to admit that the origins 
of the name are not clear. The fact that Bag was 
adopted by the Iranians about the 8th century B.C. 
to denote “‘God’’, and that it figured in personal 
names does not change the situation (Reallexikon, i, 
341). 

Al-Mansir called his city Madinat al-Salam (city 
of peace), in reference to paradise (Kur’4n, vi, 127}; 
x, 26). This was the official name on documents, 
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coins, weights etc. Variations of the name, esp. 
Bughdan and appelations such as Madinat Abi 
Dia‘far, Madinat al-Mansir, Madinat al-Khulafa? 
and Al-Zawra? were used (Ibn al-Fakth, f. 29); 
Y4kit, i, 678; Ibn Rusta, 108). Zawra? seems to be 
an old name as the Fakhri states (al-Fakhri, 145; cf. 
Mustawfl, Nusha, 41). For later explanations see 
Mas‘iid!, al-Tdubik (Cairo), 312; Yakit, ii, 954). 
Arab authors state that al-Mansir built his city 
where many pre-Islamic settlements existed, the 
most important of which was the village of Baghdad, 
(see TJabari, ii, 277; and i, 2067; Ibn Djawzi, 
Mandktb, 7; Ya‘kibi, Buldan, 237), on the west 
bank of the Tigris north of Sarat (Tabari, iii, 277). 
Some consider it of Badiry4 and refer to its annual 
fair (Khatib, i, 25-7; Ibn Djawzl, Manakib, 6; 
Ya‘kibi, Bulddn, 275) and this would help to 
explain why Karkh was later the quarter for 
merchants. A number of old settlements, chiefly 
Aramaean, were on the western side in the vicinity of 
Karkh. Among these is Khattabiyya (by Bab al- 
Sham), Sharafaniyya, and north of it Wardaniyya 
which became within al-Harbiyya quarter, Sindya 
near the junction of Sarat with the Tigris (later al- 
“Atika) Katufta at the corner where the Rufayl canal 
flows into the Tigris, and Baratha where the Karkhaya 
canal branches from the ‘Isa canal. Three small 
settlements were between the Karkhaya canal and 
Sarat, é.e., Sal, Warthala (later Kalla‘in quarter) and 
Banawra. Karkh itself (Aramaic karkka meaning a 
fortified town) takes its name from an earlier village, 
which Persian traditions attribute to Shapir II 
(309-379 A.D.) (Mustawfl, 40; see Tabari, iii, 278 9; 
Khatib, 27, 33, Ibn al-Athir, ii, 342-3, Yakut, iii, 
613 and Ibn al-Djawzi, Manaksb, 7). 

According to Xenophon the Achaemenids possess- 
ed vast parks in the district of Baghdad (at Sittake). 
Arab authors refer to two such gardens (cf. Khatib, 
28; Mustawfl, 40). Near the mouth of the ‘Is canal, 
there was a Sasanian Palace (kasr Sabur) where al- 
Mans6r later built a bridge. The old Kantara (al- 
kantara al-‘atika) across the Sarat canal, south-west 
of the Kiifa gate, was Sasanian. On the eastern side, 
Sak al-Thalatha? and Khayzuran cemetery were pre- 
Istamic. There were some monasteries in the area 
which are pre-Islamic like Dayr Marfathion (al-Dayr 
al-‘Atik) where al-Khuld palace was built, Dayr 
Bustan al-Kuss, and Dayr al-Djathaltk near which 
Shaykh Ma‘rif was buried. (Tabart, iii, 274, 277; 
Ibn al-Fakih, f. 36-37a; Khatib, 46, 28; Mas‘idi, al- 
Tanbth, 312; Dhahabi, Duwal, i, 76; Mustawfl, 40). 

None of these ancient settlements attained any 
political or commercial importance, so that the city 
of al-Mansir may be regarded as a new foundation. 
Baghdad is very often confused with Babylon by 
European travellers in the middle ages and sometimes 
with Seleucia, and appears in their accounts as Babel, 
Babellonia, etc. The erroneous application of the later 
name to Baghdad is likewise common in the Talmudic 
exegetic literature of the Babylonian Geonim (in the 
“Abbasid period) as well as in later Jewish authors. 
Pietro della Valle who was in Baghdad (1616-7) was 


the first to refute this error, widely spread in his- 


time. Down to the 17th century the name Baghdad 
was generally known in the West in the corrupted 
form Baldach (Baldacco) which might be derived 
.from the Chinese form of the name (cf. Bretschneider, 
Medieval Researches, i, 138; ii, 124; Travels of Marco 
Polo, ed. Frampton, 29, 126). 

The ‘Abbasids turned to the east and looked for 
a new capital to symbolise their dawla. The first 
caliph, al-Saffiah, moved from Kifa to Anbar. Al- 
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Mansir moved to Hashimiyya near Kifa, but he 
soon realised that the turbulent pro-‘Alid Kifa was 
a bad influence on his army, while Hashimiyya was 
vulnerable as was proved by the Rawandiyya rising 
(cf. Yakut, i, 680-1; Tabart, iii, 271-2; Fakhri (Cairo), 
143). He looked, therefore, for a strategic site. 

After careful exploration, he chose the site of 
Baghdad for military, economic and climatic con- 
siderations. It stood on-a fertile plain where culti- 
vation was good on both sides of the river. It was 
on the Khurasan road and was a meeting place of 
caravan routes, and monthly fairs were held there, 
and thus provisions could be plentiful for army and 
people. There was a net of canals which served 
cultivation and could be ramparts for the city. It 
was in the middle of Mesopotamia, and enjoyed a 
temperate and healthy climate and was fairly safe 
from mosquitoes (Ya‘kabi, 235-8; Tabarl, iii, 271-5; 
Yakit, i, 679-80; Mandkib, 7-8; Mukaddasi, Ahsan 
al-Takdsim, 119-120; Ibn al-Athir, v, 426-7; Ibn 
al-Djawzi, 7; Ya‘kabl, ii, 449; Fakkri, 143-5). Apo- 
cryphal stories about its merits and al-Mansir’s. 
destiny to build it found circulation later (cf. Ya‘kibi, 
Buldan, 237; Fakhri, 144; Tabari (Cairo), vi, 234-5; 
Ibn al-DjawzI, Mandkib, 7-8). 

Baghdad was to succeed Babylon, Seleucia and. 
Ctesiphon and to outshine them all. 

Ya‘kibi (278-891), and Ibn al-Fakth (290/903),. 
give early detailed descriptions of Baghdad by quar- 
ters, while Suhrab (c. g00 A.D.) ‘describes the net of 
canals in the area. The city with its fortifications and 
its inner plan looks like a big fortress. There was first 
a deep ditch, 40 dhira* (= 20.27 m.} wide, surrounding 
the city, then a quay of bricks, then the first wall 
18 dhira‘ (= 9 m.), at the base, followed by a space 
56.9 metres in width (= 100 dhird‘, see for measures. 
Rayyis, Kharadj) left empty for defensive purposes.. 
Then came the main wall of sun-burnt bricks—-34.14. 
metres high, 50.2 metres wide at the bottom and 
14.22 metres at the top—-with great towers numbering. 
28 between each two gates except those between the- 
Kifa and Basra gates which numbered 29. On each 
of the gates a dome was built to overlook the city, 
with quarters below for the guards. Then came a. 
space 170.70 metres wide where houses were built. 
Only officers and loyal followers (mawdli) were 
allowed to build here, and yet each road had two. 
strong gates which could be locked. Then came a 
simple third wall enclosing the large inner space 
where only the caliph’s palace (Bab al-Dhahab), the 
great mosque, the diwdans, houses of the sons of the- 
caliph, and two safifas, one for the chief of the guard 
and the other for the chief of police, were built. 
To ensure control of the city and to facilitate com 
munications internally and with caravan routes 
externally, the city was divided into four equal parts 
divided by two roads running from its equidistant 
gates. The Khuras4n gate (also called Bab al-Dawla) 
was to the N.E., the Basra gate to the S.W., the 
Syria gate to the N.W. and the Kifa gate to the S.E. 
To get to the inner circle, one had to cross the ditch 
and to pass five doors, two at the outer wail, two huge 
doors at the great wall and one door at the inner 
wall (see Ya‘kibi, Bulddn, i, 238-242; Tabart, iii, 
322-3, Ibn al-Djawzi, Mandktb, 9-10; Khatib, 9-12; 
Ibn al-Athir, v, 427-8, 439; Ya‘kubi, ii, 449; Ibn 
al-Fakih, MS, f. 33a). 

Ancient imperial traditions are also noticeable in 
the plan. The seclusion of the caliph from his people, 
the grandiose plan of the palace and the mosque 
to show the greatness of the new dawia, the division 
of the people in separate quarters which could be 
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locked and guarded at night—all testify to that. 

Al-Mansir granted some devoted followers and 
captains tiacts of land by the gates outside the city, 
and gave his soldiers the outskirts (arbdd) to build 
and granted some of his kinsfolk outlying places 
(airaf) (Ya‘kibi, ii, 449-50; cf. Ibn Hawkal, i, 240). 

The glory of the Round City was the Green Dome, 
48.36 metres high, towering over the palace with a 
mounted horseman on top. It fell in 329/941 on a 
stormy night, probably struck by a thunderbolt (Sili, 
Radi, 229, Ibn al-Djawzi, Muntazam, vi, 317-18; 
Mandaktb, 11; Abu ’1-Mah4sin, iii, 270; Khatib, rz). 
However its walls lasted much longer, and they 
finally crumbled in 653/1255 A.D. (Ibn al-Fuwati, 
303, Sibt Ibn al-Djawzi, Mir?at al-Zamdn, viii, 67). 
Marble and stone were used in the building of the 
Bab al-Dhahab, and gold decorated its gate. It 
continued to be the official residence for about half 
a century, and though Rashid neglected it, Amin 
added a new wing to it and built a “‘maydan” around 
it. During the siege of Baghdad in 198/814 it suffered 
much damage. Then it ceased to be the official 
residence and was neglected (cf. Ibn al-Fuwati, 303). 

The mosque (Djami‘ al-Mansir) was built after the 
palace and thus was slightly divergent from the 
kibla (cf. Tabari (Cairo), vi, 265, Ibn al-Athir, v, 439). 
In 191/807 Rashid demolished it, and rebuilt it with 
bricks. It was enlarged in 260-1/875 and finally in 
280/893. Mu‘tadid added another court to it and 
renewed parts of it (Muntazam, v, 21, 143). The 
aosque had a minaret (Khatib, v, 125) which was 
burnt in 303/915 (Muntazam, vi, 130), but was 
rebuilt again (cf. Ibn al-Djawzi, Muntazam, vii, 284). 
It continued to be the great mosque of Baghdad 
during the period of the caliphate. It was flooded 
in 653/1255 and survived this and the Mongol 
invasion. 

The plan of Baghdad reflects social ideas. Each 
quarter had a responsible personage, and generally 
had a homogeneous group, ethnically (Persian, 
Arabs, Khwarizmians), or by vocation. Soldiers had 
their homes outside the walls, generally north and 
west of the city, while merchants and craftsman had 
their centres south of the Sarat in Karkh (see Ibn 
al-Fakih, MS. f. 37b; 33b, 29b). 

Markets play a prominent part in the plan of 
Baghdad. Initially, along each of the four ways from 
the great wall to the inner wall were high arched 
rooms (#akat) where shops were put, thus consti- 
tuting four markets (cf. Tabart, iii, 322). Besides, 
the Caliph ordered that each of the four sections 
outside the wall should have ample space for 
Markets, so that each section should have a great 
market (Ya‘kibi, Bulddn, 242). Safety considerations 
prompted al-Mansir in 157/773 to order the 
removal of markets from the Round City to Karkh. 
He wanted to keep the turbulent populace away 
from the city and to ensure that gates of quarters 
are not left open at night for the markets, and to 
guard against possible spies infiltrating into the city. 
He drew a plan for the markets to be built between 
the Sarat and ‘Isa canals (Tabari, iii, 324-5; Ibn 
al-Djawzi, Mandkib, 13-4; Yakit, iv, 254). 

Each craft or trade had its separate market or 
toad (davb). Among the markets of Karkh, were the 
fruit market, the cloth market, the food market, 
the money—changers’ market, the market of book- 
shops, the sheep market (Ya‘kib!, Buldan, 241, 245, 
246, 253; Istakhri, 84, Ibn Hawkal, 242; Khatib, 
22, 31, 67, Ibn al-Djawzi, Mandkeb, 26-28). With the 
growth of the city we hear of merchants from 
Khurasan and Transoxania, Marw, Balkh, Bukhar4, 


Khwarizm, and they had their markets at Harbiyya 
quarter, and each group of these merchants had a 
leader and a chief (Ya‘kibi, Bulddn, 246-248). It 
seems that each craft had its chief chosen by the 
government (see Diixi, Ta’vikk al-‘Irdk al-Iktisddi, 
81). 

There is a tradition that al-Mansir wanted to 
pull down a part of the white Palace in Ctesiphon to 
use the bricks in his buildings, but that he stopped 
because expenditure did not justify the operation. 
Another report attributes to al-Mansur the idea of 
repairing that palace, but says that he did not have 
the time to carry it through. Both traditions are 
reminiscent of the Shu‘ibiyya controversy. The city 
was built mainly of sun-burnt bricks. 

Ya‘kibi reports that the plan was drawn in 141/ 
755 (Ya‘kibi, Buldén, 238) but work started on 
1 Djumada 145/2 Aug. 762 (Khwarizmi’s report in 
Khatib 2; cf. Wiet, Ya‘kiabi, 12, n. 4). Four architects 
worked on the plan of the city. Hadidiadi b. Artat 
was the architect of the mosque (Tabari (Cairo), 
vi, 265, 237; Ya‘kabi, 241). Al-Mansir assembled 
100,000 workers and craftsmen to work in the con- 
struction (Yakubi, 238, Tabari, iii, 277). A canal was 
drawn from Karkhaya canal to the site to provide 
water for drinking and for building operations 
(Ya‘kibi, 238). It seems that in 146/763 the palace, 
mosque and diw4ns at least were completed and al- 
Mansir moved to Baghdad (Tabari, iii, 313, Khattb, 
2). By 149/766 the Round City was completed 
(Tabari, iii, 353; Khatib, 2-3). 

The ‘Round City’ of al-Mansir is a remarkable 
example of town planning. It was circular so that 
the centre was equidistant from the different parts 
and could be easily controlled or defended. Arab 
traditions consider this design unique (Ya‘kabi, 238; 
Ibn al-Fakih, f. 33b; Khatib, 67; Dhahabi, Duwal, 
i, 76). However, the circular plan is not unfamiliar 
in the Near East. The plan of Uruk is almost 
circular (V. Christian, Altertumskunde, ii, table 13). 
Assyrian military camps are circular enclosures. 
Creswell enumerates eleven cities that were oval or 
circular, amongst which are Harran, Agbatana, 
Hatra and Darabdiird. Darabdjird bears a remarkable 
resemblance to the city of Mansir in its plan (Cres- 
well, Early Muslim Arch. (short), 171-3; Meissner, 
Babylonien und Assyrien, i, table 161). 

It is likely that the architects of the Round city 
knew of such plans. Ibn al-Fakih indicates that the 
choice of the plan was between the square and the 
circle and that the latter is more perfect (Bulddn, 
MS, f. 33b). It is however more probable that the 
idea of the circular fort was responsible for the plan. 
Tabari states ‘“al-Mansir made four gates (for the 
city) on the line of military camps” (Tabari (Cairo), 
vi, 265). 

There are different reports on the dimensions of 
the city of al-Mansir. A report makes the distance 
from the Khurasan gate to the Kiifa gate 800 dhira* 
(= 405.12 metres) and from the Syrian gate to the 
Basra gate 600 dhira‘, (= 303.12 metres), (Khatib, 
9-11; Ibn al-Fakih, MS, f. 33b). Another report from 
Waki‘ makes the distance between each two. gates 
1200 dhira< (= 608.28 m.) (Khatib, 11). Both reports 
underestimate the size of the city. A third report 
given by Rab&h, one of the builders of the city, gives 
the measurement as one mile between each two gates 
(or 4000 dhiva‘ mursala or 1848 metres: D. Rayyis, 278; 
Khatib, 8. This estimate is given in Ibn al-Djawzl, 
Manaksb, 9; Yakit, i, 235; Abu ’l-Mahasin, i, 341; 
Irbilll, T#br, 54). This is confirmed by the measure- 
ment carried by the orders of Mu‘tadid and reported 
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by Badr al-Mu‘tadidi (Khatib, 5; Abu ’l-MahAsin, i, 
341). This makes the diameter of the city 2352 metres. 
Ya‘ktbi’s estimate of the distance between each 
pair of gates outside the khandak as 5000 black dhira‘ 
(or 2534.5 metres) becomes probable in this light 
(Buldan, 238-9). 

Various reports are given of al-Mansir’s expendi- 
ture on the city. One report makes the cost 18 
million, understood to mean dinars (Khatib, 5; 
Ibn al-Djawzi, Mandkib 34; Yakit, i, 683; Irbilli, 
Tibr, 543). A second puts it at a hundred million 
dirhams (Abu ’l-Mahasin, i, 341). However the 
official report based on caliphal archives states that 
al-Mansir spent on the Round City four million, 
eight hundred and eighty three dirhams (Tabari, iii, 
326; Mukaddasi, Ahsan al-Takdsim, 121; Khatib, 
5-6; see also Ibn al-Athir, v, 419; Ibn al-Djawzi, 
Manakib, 34). This is understandable if we take into 
account the low cost of labour and provisions and 
the strictness of al-Mansir in supervising his accounts. 

In 157/773 al-Mansur built a palace on the 
Tigris below the Khurasan gate, with spacious 
gardens, and called it al-Khuld. The place was free 
of mosquitoes and noted for the freshness of its air. 
The name was reminiscent of paradise (Tabari, iii, 379; 
Khatib, 14; Yakat, ii, 783; Ibn al-Djawzi, Manakib, 
12; Ibn al-Athir, vi, 71; Ibn al-Fakih f. 37b). 

Strategic considerations, al-Mansir’s policy of 
dividing the army, and lack of space soon led the 
caliph to build a camp for his heir al-Mahdi on the 
East side of the Tigris. The central part was the 
camp of al-Mahdi (later called Rusafa after a palace 
built by al-Rashid), where his palace and the mosque 
were built, surrounded by the houses of officers and 
followers. The commercial side was soon expressed 
in the famous si#ks of Bab al-Tak. The military side 
is shown by a wall and a ditch surrounding the camp 
of al-Mahdi. Work started in 151/768 and ended in 
157/773. Rusafa was almost opposite the city of 
al-Mansir (Ya‘kibi, Buldan, 251-3; Istakhri, 83-4; 
Khatib, 23-5; Ibn al-Djawzi, Mandaktb, 12-13; Mukad- 
dasi, 121; Abu ’l-Mahasin, ii, 16; YAkdt, ii, 78). 

Baghdad expanded rapidly in buildings, commerc- 
ial activities, wealth and population. People crowded 
into east Baghdad, attracted by al-Mahdi’s gifts, 
and later by the Barmakids who had a spr cial quar- 
ter at the Shammasiyya gate (Ya‘kubi, Buldan, 251; 
Aghani (Balak), vi, 78, v, 8; Ibn Khallikan (Balak), 
ii, 311). Yahya the Barmakid built a magnificent 
palace and gave it the modest name Kasr al-Tin 
{A ghani, v, 8). Dia‘far built a great luxurious palace 
below eastern Baghdad, which was given later to 
al-Ma’min. At the time of al-Rashid, the eastern 
side extended from the Shamma§siyya gate (opposite 
the Katrabbul gate) to Mukharrim (its southern limit is 
the modern Ma’min bridge) (Ya‘kibi, Buldan, 253-4). 
On the other side al-Amin returned from the Khuld 
palace, where al-Rashid resided, to-Bab al-Dhahab, 
renewed it and added a wing to it and surrounded it 
by a square (cf. Djahshiy4ri, Cairo 1938, 193, Ibn 
al-Athir, xi, 152). Queen Zubayda built a mosque on 
the Tigris (called after her) near the Royal palaces 
and another splendid mosque at her Kati‘a north 
‘of the city (Y4kit, iv, 211; Ibn Khallikan, 188; 
Mustatraf (Bilak ed.), i, 289). She also built a palace 
‘called al-Karar near al-Khuld (cf. Khatib, i, 87). 

The western side expanded between the Katrabbul 
gate in the north and the Karkh quarter, which in 
turn extended as far as great ‘Is4 canal (this flowed 
into the Tigris at the present Tulil Khashm al- 
Dawra); to the west it almost reached Muhawwal 
(Mashrik, 1934, 89; cf. poem in Y4kit, i, 686; 
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Mas‘idi, vi, 454, Tabari, iii, 874, 876). Poets extol 
the beauty of Baghdad and call it ‘“‘paradise on 
earth”. Its wonderful gardens, green countryside, its 
splendid high palaces with sumptuous decorations 
on the gates and in the halls, and their exquisite rich 
furniture were famous (cf. Tabari, iii, 873, 874; 
Kali, Amali, ii, 237; Yakiit, i, 686). 

Baghdad suffered a severe blow during the conflict 
between al-Amin and al-Ma’min. War was brought 
to the city when it was besieged for fourteen 
months (Mas‘idi, vi, 456). Exasperated by the stub- 
bornness of the defence, Tahir ordered the destruction 
of the houses of the defenders, and many quarters 
“between the Tigris, Dar al-Rakik, (north of the 
Khurasan gate), the Syrian gate, the Kifa gate up to 
Sarat, the Karkhaya canal and Kunasa’” were devas- 
tated (Tabari, iii, 887). The work of destruction was 
completed by the rabble and the lawless volunteers 
and the ‘ayydrtin. The Khuld palace, other palaces, 
Karkh, and some quarters on the east side suffered 
heavily. ‘‘Destruction and ruin raged until the 
splendour of Baghdad was gone”, as Tabari and 
Mas‘idi put it (see Tabari, iii, 870-879, 925-6; Mas‘adi, 
vi, 454-459; Ibn al-Athir, vi, 188 ff.). Chaos and trouble 
continued in Baghdad until the return of al-Ma’min 
from Marw in 204/819. Al-Ma?’min stayed at his 
palace, enlarged it considerably to add a race-course, a 
zoo, and quarters for his devoted followers (Yakut, i, 
807). Then he gave this palace to Al-Hasan b. Sahl 
—to become al-Hasani palace—who bequeathed it 
to his daughter Baran. Baghdad revived again under 
al-Ma’min. Al-Mu‘tasim built a palace on the eastern 
side (Ya‘kibi, 225; cf. Khatib 47). Then he decided to 
look for a new capital for his new Turkish army. 
Baghdad was too crowded for his troops and both the 
people and the old divisions of the army were antag- 
onistic to his Turks and he feared trouble. During 
the period of Samarra (836-892) Baghdad missed the 
immediate attention of the caliphs (cf. Ya‘kibi, ii, 
208; Irbilli, 161) but it remained the great centre 
of commerce and of cultural activities. 

Baghdad also suffered from Turkish disorders, when 
al-Musta‘in moved there from Samarra and was be- 
sieged by the forces of al-Mu‘tazz, throughout the 
year 251/865-6. At this period, Rusdfa extended to Sak 
al-Thalaitha? (up to modern Samaw’al St.). Al-Musta‘in 
ordered the fortification of Baghdad; the wall on the 
eastern side was extended from the Shammisiyya gate 
to Sik al-Thalatha?, and on the western side from 
Kati‘4t Umm Dja‘far around the quarters up to Sarat, 
and the famous Tahir Trench was dug around it 
(Tabari, iii, 1851). During the siege, houses, shops 
and gardens outside the eastern wall were devastated 
as a defensive measure (Tabari, iii, 1571) and the 
eastern quarters of Shamméasiyya, Rusadfa and 
Mukharrim suffered heavily. 

In 278/892 al-Mu‘tamid finally returned to Baghdad. 
He had asked Buran for the Hasani palace, but she 
renewed it, furnished it to suit a caliph and handed 
it to him (cf. Ibn al-Djawzi, Muntazam, v, 144). Then 
in 280/893, al-Mu‘tadid rebuilt the palace, enlarged its 
grounds and added new buildings to it, and built 
prisons on its grounds (matdmir). He added a race- 
course and then surrounded the area with a special 
wall. It was to be Dar al-Khilafa and remained, with 
additions, the official residence (Khatib, 52; Ibn 
al-Djawzi, Muntazam, vi, 53; Mandakib, 15; Tantkhi, 
Nishwar, viii, 15; Abu ’l-Mahsin, iii, 85; Irbilli, 173). 

Then he laid the foundations of the Tadj palace 
on the Tigris nearby, but later saw much smoke from 
the city. He decided to build another palace, two 
miles to the north-east. He built the magnificent and 
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lofty al-I[hurayya, linked it with an underground 
passage to the Kasr (al-Hasani), surrounded it with 
gardens, and brought water to it from the Misa 
canal (see the description of Ibn al-Mu‘tazz, Diwan 
(Beirut ed. 1913), 138-9). He also ordered, in order to 
keep the air pure, that no rice and palm trees be cultiv- 
ated around Baghdad (see Ibn al-Djawzi, Muntazam, 
v, 142). The Thurayya lasted in good condition till 
469/1073-4 when it was swept by the flood and ruined 
(Ibn al-Djawzi, Mandkib, 15; Yakit, i, 808). The ruin 
of the Round City started now. Al-Mu‘tadid ordered 
the demclition of the City wall; but when a small 
section was pulled down, the Hashimites complained, 
as it showed ‘Abbasid glory, so al-Mu‘tadid stopped. 
People however gradually extended their houses at 
the expense of the wall and this led ultimately to 
the demolition of the wall and the ruin of the City 
(Tanutkhi, Nishwar, i, 74-5). 

Al-Muktaff (289-295/901-907) built the Tadj with 
halls and domes, and a quay on the Tigris. He built a 
high semi-circular dome on its grounds, so that he 
could reach its top mounted on a donkey. (Khatib, 48; 
Irbilli, 175, Yakut, i, 80; Ibn al-Djawzi, Muntazam, 
v, 144). In 289/901 al-Muktafi pulled down the palace 
prisons and built a Friday mosque (Djami‘ al-Kasr) 
which became the third Friday mosque, until the 
time of al-Muktadir (Ibn al-DjawzI, Muntazam, vi, 3, 
Khatib, 62). 

Al-Muktadir (295-320/908-932) added new buildings 
to the Royal palaces and beautified them fabulously; 
he paid special attention to the zoo (hayr al-wuhish) 
(cf. Khatib, 48, 53). Khatib’s detailed description 
for the year 305/917-18 is striking. The strong wall 
surrounding the palaces and the secret passage from 
the audience hal) of al-Muktadir to one of the gates 
were necessary defensive measures (see Khatib, 51) 
Among the wonders was ddr al-shadjara, a tree of 
silver, in a large pond with 18 branches and multiple 
twigs, with silver or gilt birds and sparrows which 
whistled at times. On both sides of the pond were 
15 statues of mounted horsemen which moved in 
one direction as if chasing each other (54). There 
was a mercury pond 30 xX 20 dhira* with four gilt 
boats and around it was a fabulous garden. The zoo 
had all sorts of animals. There was a lion-house 
with a hundred lions. There was the Firdaws palace 
with its remarkable arms. Twenty three palaces were 
counted within the Royal precincts (cf. Khatib, 
53°55; Ibn al-Djawzi, Muntazam, vi, 144). 

Baghdad reached its height during this period. 
The eastern side extended five miles (1 mile = 
1848 m.) from Shammiasiyya to Dar al-Khilafa in 
the 4th/1oth century (Istakhri, 83). Fayfar (d. 893) 
reports that al-Muwaffak ordered the measurement of 
Baghdad before 279/892; its area was found to be 43,750 
djarib cf which 26,250 djarib were in east Baghdad and 
17,500 @jartb in west Baghdad (Ibn al-Fakih, f. 44b; 
cf. Ibn Hawkal, i, 243). Another version of Fayfir 
makes eastern Baghdad at the time of al-Muwaffak 
16,750 @jarib (1 djartb = 1366 sq.m.) and western 
Baghdad 27,000 djarib; this is more probable, as 
west Baghdad was still more important then. Another 
version puts the area at 53,750 djarib, of which 
26,750 djarib were east and 27,000 djarib west 
(Khatib, 74). It is more likely that the last figure 
represents the period of al-Muktadir when much 
expansion took place in east Baghdad. In all these 
Teports the length of Baghdad on both sides was 
almost the same. For the first figure, considering the 
length of Baghdad as stated by Istakhri and by 
Fayfir, Baghdad was, in 279/892, about 7!/, km. in 
length and 6'/, km. in width, while under al-Muktadir 
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(320/932) it was about 81/, km. in length and 7%/, km. 
in width. 

Baghdad’s geographical position, its active people 
(cf. Djahiz, Bukhala?, 39, Tanaikhi, Faradj, ii, 11), 
the encouragement of the state to trade (cf. Ya‘kab?, 
590) and the prestige of the caliphate, soon made 
Baghdad the great centre of commerce (see Diri, 
Ta@rikh al-‘Irdk al-Iktisddi, 143-157). Markets 
became an essential feature of its life, in Rusafa and 
esp. in Karkh. Each trade had its market, and 
among those were the fruit market, the cloth 
market, the cotton market, the market of booksellers 
which had more than a hundred shops, the money- 
changers’ market and the ‘a#férin market in Karkh. 
Markets for foreign merchants were at Sak Bab 
al-Sham. On the eastern side, there was a variety of 
markets including Sik al-Tib for flowers, a food 
market, the goldsmiths’ market, the sheep market, 
a booksellers’ market, and a market for Chinese 
merchandise (Ya‘kibi, Buldan, 241, 246, 248, 2543 
Istakhri, 48, Khatib, 22, 65 ff., 36, 69; Ibn al-Djawzl, 
Manakib, 26, 27-8; Ibn Hawkal, 242). Since the time 
of al-Mansir a muhtasib was appointed to watch over 
markets, to prevent cheating and to check on 
measures and weights (cf. Khatib, 20; Sabi, Rasdsl, 
114, 141-2; Mawardi, 141-2). The muhtasib also 
supervised baths and possibly watched over mosques 
(Khatib, 78). He also prevented subversive activities. 

Each market or craft had a chief appointed by the 
government. In a craft there were the Sani‘ and the 
Ustadh (cf. IkhwAn al-Safi, i, 255; cf. Essays of Djahiz 
(ed. Sandibi), 126). Baghdad exported cotton stuffs 
and silk textiles esp. kerchiefs, aprons, turbans, 
crystals turned on lathes, glazed-ware, and various 
oils, potions and electuaries (Hudiid al-‘Alam, 11a; 
Mukaddasi, 128). Baghdad manufactured shirts of 
different colours, turbans of thin texture and 
celebrated towels (Dimashki, Tidjdra, 26). Its thin 
white cotton shirts were peerless (Ibn al-Fakih, 254). 
The saklatin (silk stuff), the mulkam and ‘attdbi 
stuffs (of silk and cotton) of Baghdad were famous 
(Hudid al-‘Alam, 38; Nuwayri, i, 369; Abu ’l-Kasim, 
35; Mukaddasi, 323; Ibn Hawkal, 261). Excellent 
swords were made at Bab al-Fak (‘Arib, 50). It was 
famous for its leather manufacture and for the 
manufacture of paper (cf. Ibn al-Fakih, 251). 

A great incentive to commerce and industry was 
the development of the banking system in Baghdad 
as shown in the activities of the sarrafs and djahbadhs. 
The sarrdfs had their own markets esp. in Karkh 
(cf. Djahshiy4ari, 228) and primarily served the people, 
while g@jakbadhs served mainly the government and 
its officials. 

Baghdad grew international in population. Its 
inhabitants were a mixture of different nations, 
colours and creeds, who came for work, trade, as 
recruits for the army, slaves, and for other careers. 
It is noticeable that the populace began to play an 
important part in its life (see Ibn al-Athir, viii, 
85-6; Miskawayh, i, 74-5; Isfahani, Ta?rikh (Berlin), 
130). On their revolt against the rise in prices in 307/ 
91g. and their efforts to keep order in 201/816 during 
the confusion which followed the murder of al-Amin 
(see Tabari, iii, r009-1010; Ibn al-Athir, vi, 228-9 and 
vii, 13-14). The activities of the ‘ayydrin and 
shuffar began at this period (see Tabari, iii, 1008, 
1586; Mas‘adi, vi, 457; 461 ff.). 

It is difficult to give an estimate of the population 
of Baghdad. Estimates of mosques and baths are 
obviously exaggerated (300,000 mosques and 
60,000 baths under al-Muwaffak, 27,000 baths under 
al-Muktadir, 17,000 baths under Mu‘izz al-Dawla, 
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5,000 under Adud al-Dawla, 3,000 baths under 
Baha? al-Dawla; Khatib, 74-6; Ibn al-Fakih, f. 59b; 
Hilal al-Sabi, Rustim Dar al-Khilafa, MS. 27-30). 
Baths were counted in 383/993 and found to number 
1500. Traditions stress that each bath serves about 
200 houses (Ibn al-Fakih f. 59b, 60a; Hilal al-Sabi, 
MS. 29). If the average number in a house was five, 
then the population of Baghdad was about one 
million and a half. Al-Muktadir ordered Sinan b. 
Thabit to examine doctors and to give licences only 
to those qualified, and the result was that 860 
doctors were given licences (Ibn al-Athir viii, 85; 
Ibn: Abi Usaybi‘a i, 221f., 224, 310; al-Kifti, 
194f.). If we add doctors serving in government 
hospitals and those who did not have licences, the 
number would probably reach a thousand. The 
number of people who prayed on the last Friday of 
the’ month at the mosque of Mansir and that of 
Rusafa were judged by measuring the area for 
prayer to be 64,000 (Ibn al-Fakih, f. 62a; see 
also Tabari, iii, 1730). The number of boats about 
the end of the 3rd/gth century was calculated to be 
30,000 (Ibn al-Djawzl, Mandkib, 24). From those 
figures and the area of Baghdad we can estimate 
the: population of Baghdad in the 4th/1oth century 
at a million and a half. Itlidi, a contemporary, gives 
this. estimate too. 

There were aristocratic quarters such as Zahir, 
Shammiasiyya, al-Ma’miniyya and Darb ‘Awn. 
There were poor quarters like Kati‘at al-Kilab, and 
Nahr al-Dadjadj (Abu ’l-Kasim al-Baghdadi, 23, 106). 
Houses were of two stories, and those of the common 
people were of one storey. Those of the rich had 
baths and were usually divided into three quarters 
surrounded by a wall—the ladies’ quarters, the 
reception rooms, and the servants’ quarters. Special 
attention was paid to gardens (A ghani, ii, 73, iii, 31, 
ix, 144, V, 38, xvii, 129; Hilal al-Sabi, Rusdm, 32). 
Carpets, divans, curtains and pillows were noted 
items of furniture (Abu ’l-Kasim, 36). Fans and 
specially cooled houses and sarddbs were used in 
summer (see Dj. Mudawwar, Haddarat al-Islam, 117, 
30).. Inscriptions and drawings of animals and plants 
or human faces decorated entrances (tbid., 29; Abu 
‘l-Kasim, 7, 36). 

A special feature of the life of Baghdad is the vast 
number of mosques and baths as indicated. 

Baghdad was the great centre of culture. It was 
the: home of Hanafi and Hanbali schools of law. It 
was the centre of translations, in Bayt al-Hikma and 
outside, and of some scientific experimentation. Its 
mosques, especially Djami‘ al-Mansir, were great 
centres of learning. The large number of bookshops 
which were sometimes literary salons, indicates the 
extent of cultural activities. Its poets, historians, and 
scholars are too numerous to mention. One can refez 
to the History of Baghdad by Khatib to see the vast 
number of scholars, in one field, connected with 
Baghdad. Not only caliphs, but ministers and 
dignitaries gave every encouragement to learning. The 
creative period of Islamic culture is associated with 
Baghdad. Later in this period, public libraries as 
centres of study and learning were founded, the most 
famous being the Dar al-‘Ilm of Aba Nasr Sabir b. 
Ardashir. When the madrasa appeared, Baghdad 
took the lead with its Nizamiyya and Mustansiriyya 
and influenced the madrasa system both in pro- 
gramme and architecture. 

Much attention was paid to hospitals, especially 
in the 3rd/g9th and 4th/roth centuries. Of these, the 
Bimadristan al-Sayyida (306/918), al-Bimaristan al- 
Muktadiri (306/918) and al-Biméristan al-‘Adudi (372/ 


982) were famous. Ministers and others also founded 
hospitals. Doctors were at times subject to super- 
vision (see above). 

Under al-Rashid there were three bridges ‘in 
Baghdad (Ya‘kabi, ii, 510). The two famous ones were 
by Bab Khurasan, and at Karkh (cf. Ya‘kabl, ii, 542, 
Djahshiyari, 254; Tabari, iii, 1232), Al-Rashid built 
two bridges at Shammisiyya, but they were destroyed 
during the first siege (Ibn al-Djawzi, Mandkib, 20; 
Ibn al-Fakth f. 42a). The three bridges continued to 
the end of 3rd/gth century (Ibn al-Fakih, f. 42a). It 
seems that the northern bridge was destroyed and 
Istakhri talks of two bridges only (Ibn al-Djawzi, 
Man4akib 20, Istakhri, 84). In 387/997 Baha? al-Dawla 
built a bridge at Sak al-Thalatha? (Mishra‘at al- 
Kattanin) to become the third bridge. This indicates 
a shift of emphasis from N. Baghdad to Sik 
al-Thalatha? (Ibn al-Djawzi, Muntazam, vii, 171; cf. 
Ibn al-Djawzi, Mandakib, 20; Khatib, 71-2). 

Life in Baghdad was stable until al-Amin. The 
first siege brought out turbulent elements in the 
‘amma. Flood and fire also began to play their réle 
from the last quarter of the 3rd/gth century. Flood 
in 270/883 ruined 7,000 houses in Karkh. In 292/904 
and 328/929 Baghdad suffered considerably from 
flood (Tabari, iii, 2105; Ibn al-Athir, viii, 371, 
Abu ’1-Mahasin, iii, 157 and 266). In 373/983 flood 
swept beyond the Kifa gate and entered the city 
(Sali, Radi, 278; Khatib, 16). The neglect of canals, 
especially during the ‘Amir al-Umard’ period (324 
334/935-945), was responsible for floods and for the 
ruin of the Badiraya district (Miskawayh, ii, 1.9; 
Suli, Radi, 106, 225, 137-8). Consequently, whereas 
scarcities and plague were rare before 320/932 they 
were recurrent after that (cf. Ibn al-Athir, vii, 177, 
187, 338). The scarcity of 307/919 was a result of 
monopoly and was quickly overcome. Scarcities 
occurred in 323/934, 326/937, 329/940 (with plague), 
330/941, 331/942 (with ptague), 332/943, 337/948 
and life became unbearable (Sali, Ra@i, 61, 104, 236, 
251; Ibn al-Athir, viii, 282, 311; Isfahanf, Tavikh, 
125; Abu ’l-Mahasin, iii, 270, 274). 

In 308/920 and 309/921 Karkh suffered consider- 
ably from fire (Ibn al-Athir, viii, 89, 95). In 323/934 
the fire of Karkh swept over the quarters of the 
‘attdrin (the drug sellers), the ointment sellers, jewel- 
lers and others and its traces could be seen years 
after (Sali, Radi, 68). 

The Buwayhid period was rather hard for Baghdad. 
Mu‘izz al-Dawla (in 335/946) first repaired some canals 
at Badtraya and this improved living conditions 
(Miskawayh, ii, 165). A period of neglect followed and 
many canals which irrigated west Baghdad were in 
ruins. ‘Adud al-Dawla (367-372/977-982) had them 
cleared up, and rebuilt bridges and locks (Miskawayh, 
ii, 406; iii, 69; Ibn al-Athir, viii, 518). Then we hear 
no more of such activities. 

Building activities were limited. In 350/961 
Mu‘izz al-Dawla built a great palace at the Sham- 
miasiyya gate with a large Maydan, a quay, and 
beautiful gardens. For this palace he took the seven 
iron doors of the Round City and spent about a 
million dinars (11 million dirhams). However, it 
was pulled down in 418/1027 (Tanikhi, Niskwdr, 
i, 70-1; Ibn al-Athir, viii, 397-8; ix, 256). ‘Adud al- 
Dawla rebuilt the house of Sabuktakin, chamberlain 
of Mu‘izz al-Dawla, at upper Mukharrim, added 
spacious gardens to it, and brought water to it by 
canals from Nahr al-Khalis at great expense. It 
became the Dar al-Iméra or official residence of the 
Buwayhids (Khatib, 58-9; Ibn al-DjawzI, Muntasam, 
vii, 77-8; cf. Miskawayh, iii, 124). 
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“Adud al-Dawla found Baghdad in bad shape. He 
ordered that its houses and markets be renewed and 
spent much money in rebuilding its Friday mosques; 
he repaired quays by the Tigris, and ordered the 
wealthy to repair their houses on the Tigris and to 
cultivate gardens in ruined places which had no 
owners. He found the central bridge narrow and 
decayed and had it renewed and broadened (Ibn 
al-Athir, viii, 558; Ibn al-Djawzi, Muntazam, vii, 
114; Miskawayh, ii, 404-406). In 372/982 he built the 
‘Adudi Hospital, appointed doctors, supervisors, 
storekeepers to it, and provided it with plenty of 
medicines, potions, instruments and _ furniture. 
Wak/s were allotted to it for its upkeep (Ibn al- 
Djawzi, Muntazam, vii, 112-114). 

However, Baghdad declined under the Buwayhids 
(Tanikhi, Nishwar, i, 66 makes it in 345/956 one tenth 
of its size under al-Muktadir). The city of al-Mansir, 
was neglected and had no life then (Mukaddasi, 120). 
Most of the quarters of W. Baghdad were in bad shape 
and had shrunk. The most flourishing section of 
W. Baghdad was Karkh, where the merchants had 
their places of business. Thus the western side is now 
called Karkh (Ibn Hawkal, i, 241-2; Mukaddasi, 120). 

The eastern side of the city was more flourishing, 
and dignitaries generally resided there (cf. Ibn 
Hawkal, 240). Here, the bright spots were the Bab al- 
Tak where the great market was, the Dar al-Imara at 
Mukharrim and the caliph’s palaces at the southern 
end (cf. Mukaddasi, 120; Ibn Hawkal, i, 240-1; 
Istakhri, 84). Odd houses reached Kalwadha. Ibn 
Hawkal saw four Friday mosques: the mosque of 
al-Mansiir, the Rus4fa mosque, the Barath4 mosque, 
and the mosque of Dar al-Sultan (241). Then in 379/ 
989 and 383/993, the Kati‘a mosque and the Harbiyya 
mosque became Friday mosques (Ibn al-Djawzi, 
Muntazam, vii, 671, Khatib, 53-4, Ibn al Djawzi, 
Man4akib, 21-2, Ibn al-Athir, ix, 48). 

Ibn Hawkal saw two bridges, one out of order 
(i, 241), It seems there were three bridges at the time 
of Mu‘izz al-Dawla (one at the Shammiasiyya gate 
(near his palace), the other at Bab al-Tak and the 
third at Sik al-Thalatha’. The first was transferred 
to Bab al-Tak, making two there, then one went out 
of order (cf. Ibn al-Djawzi, Manaktb, 20). 

Baghdad suffered much from the turbulence of 
the ‘dmma, from sectarian differences encouraged 
by the Buwayhids, and from the ‘ayydrin. Our 
sources talk much of the ignorance of the ‘amma, 
their readiness to follow any call, their good nature 
and their lawlessness (cf. Mas‘idi, v, 81, 82-3, 85-7 
Ghazali, Fada@th, 53, Ibn al-Djawzi, Mandaktb, 31-2; 
Baghdadi, Firak, 141). In 279/892 al-Mu‘tadid for- 
bade kussas and fortune-tellers to sit in the streets or 
mosques, and forbade people to congregate around 
them or to indulge in controversies (Ibn al-Djawzi, 
Muntazam, v, 122, 171). Before the Buwayhids, the 
Hanbalis were the source of trouble. They tried at 
times to improve morals by force (cf. Ibn al-Athir, 
viii, 229-30, 84-5, 157-8; Suali, Ragi, 198). At this 
period, sectarian troubles multiplied and caused 
much loss in property and people. The Buwayhids 
made the roth of Muharram a day of public mourning, 
ordered the closing of markets, and encouraged the 
populace to make processions with women beating 
their faces (cf. Ibn al-Djawzi, vii, 15). On the other 
hand, the Ghadir on 18 Dhu ’l-Hidjdja was made 
a day of celebrations. This led the Sunnis to choose 
two different days, each eight days after the ones 
mentioned (cf. Ibn al-Athir, ix, 110). Conflicts 
between the Shi‘is and the Sunnis became usual 
occurences at this period, starting from 338/949 


when Karkh was pillaged (Ibn al-Djawzi, Muntazam, 
vi, 363). In 348/959, fights between the two groups 
led to destruction and fire at Bab al-Tak (ibid, 390). 
In 361/972 troubles in Karkh led to its burning and 
17,000 people perished, 300 shops, many houses and 
33 mosques were burnt down (Ibn al-Athir, viii, 207; 
cf. Ibn al-Djawzi, Muntazam, vii, 60). In 363/973 fire 
burnt much of Karkh (Miskawayh, ii, 327). In 381/991 
troubles broke out and fire recurred in many quarters 
(Ibn al-Athir, ix, 31). In 1016 the Nahr Tabik, Bab 
al-Kutn and much of the Bab al-Basra quarters were 
burnt (Ibn al-Athir, ix, 102; see also viii, 184, ix, 
25-6, 32, 58). In 422/1030 many markets were ruined 
during the troubles (Ibn al-Djawzi, Muntazam, viii, 
55). More damage and confusion was caused by the 
‘ayydarin who were especially active throughout the 
last quarter of the 4th/roth cent. to the end of this 
period (on their activities during the two sieges of 
Baghdad see Tabari, iii, 877, 1008-1010, 1552, 
1556-7; Mas‘idi, vi, 450 ff.). Historians misunder- 
stand their activities and show them as robbers and 
thieves. But their movement is a product of their 
hard living conditions and of political chaos. Their 
rise was against the wealthy and the rulers, and this 
explains why their activities were directed primarily 
against the rich, the markets, the police and the 
dignitaries (cf. Tanikhi, Faradj, ii, 106, 107-8; Ibn 
al-Djawzi, Muntazam, vii, 174, 220; Ibn al-Athir, ix, 
115). They had moral principals such as honour, and 
help to the poor and to women, co-operation, patience 
and endurance. The Futuwwa later was somewhat 
related to their movement (cf. Ibn al-Djawzi, Talbis 
Iblis, 392; Kushayri, Risdla, 113-4; Ibn al-Djawzi, 
Muntazam, viii, 77; Tanakhi, Faradj, ii, 180). In the 
4th/roth century they were organised, and among the 
titles of their chiefs were al-Mutakaddim, al-Ka?id, 
and al-Amir, and théy had special ceremonies for 
initiation (see Muntazam, viii, 49, 151, 78, Miskawayh, 
ii, 306, Kushayri, op. cit., 113; Tanakhi, Farad, ii, 
109). However they were divided into Shi‘is and 
Sunnis (Ibn al-Djawzi, Muntazam, viii, 78-9). 

The ‘ayyarun kept people in constant terror for 
life and property. They levied tolls on markets and 
roads or robbed wayfarers and constantly broke 
into houses at night. They spread havoc by sword 
and fire and burnt many quarters and markets esp. 
Bab al-J4k and Sik Yahya (in east Baghdad) and 
Karkh, as those were the quarters of the wealthy. 
People had to lock the gates of their streets, and 
merchants kept vigil at night. Disorder and pillage 
made prices high (Ibn al-Djawzi, Muntazam, vii, 151, 
220, viii, 21-2, 44, 47-50, 54-5, 60, 72-5, 79, 87, 142, 
461). A preacher prayed in 421/1030 ‘“‘O God! Save 
the state from the populace and the rabble” (Ibn al- 
Dijawzi, Muntazam, viii, 44). Burdjumi, a notorious 
‘ayydar leader, practically ruled Baghdad for four years 
422-425/1030-1033, and spread havoc (ibid, 75-6). The 
government was powerless (cf. 49) and they were left 
to levy taxes and tolls to avoid their terror (sbid., 78). 
Many people left their quarters and departed fer 
safety (tbtd., 142). Their terror continued till the 
advent of the Saldjtiks (#btd., 161). 

In 447/1055 Tughril Bey entered Baghdad, and 
the Saldjiks reversed Buwayhid policy and en- 
couraged the Sunnis (cf. Abu ’l-Mah4sin, v, 59). In 
450/1058 Basisiri, a rebel, seized Baghd4d in the name 
of the Fatimids (cf. Abu ’1-Fida?, ii, 186; Ibn al- 
Kalanisi, 87). He was defeated and killed by the 
Saldjak forces in 451/1059 (Abu ’1-Fida?, ii, 187-8). 
During this period Baghdad assumed a shape which 
thereafter changed but little. 

In 448/1056 Tughril Bey enlarged the area of Dar 
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al-lmara, pulled down many houses and shops, 
rebuilt it and surrounded it with a wall (Ibn al-Djawzi, 
viii, 169). In 450/1058 it was burnt down and rebuilt 
again (Ibn al-Djawzi, Muntazam, vii, 778). It became 
known as Dar al-Mamlaka. It was rebuilt in 509/1115, 
but was accidentally burnt in 515/1121 and anew 
palace was built (Ibn al-Djawzi, Mandkib, 16; 
Muntazam, ix, 223). Malikshah enlarged and rebuilt 
the mosque of Mukharrim, which was near the palace, 
in 484/1091 and was hence called Djami‘ al-Sultan. 
It was repaired in 502/1108 (Ibn al- Djawzi, Muntazam, 
ix, 159), and was finally completed in 524/1129 (Abu 
‘\-Fida?, ii, 211; Ibn al-Djawzi, Mandkib; 23; Abu 
"l-Mahasin, v, 135). 

Life centered in E. Baghdad around the caliphal 
palaces. Al-Muktadi (467-487/1074-1094) encouraged 
building; and the quarters around the palaces— 
such as Basaliyya, Kati‘a, Halaba, Adjama, etc. 
flourished. He also built the Riverain-palace (Dar 
Shati?iyya) by the old Tadj palace (Ibn al-Djawzi, 
Muntazsam, viii, 293; Ibn al-Athir, x, 156; cf. Le 
Strange, 253; cf. Ibn al-Fuwati, 21). In 524/1129 the 
Tadj palace was pulled down and rebuilt (Ibn al- 
Diawzi, Muntazam, x, 14). These quarters were not 
walled and they suffered much from the flood in 1070. 
In 488/rog5 al-Mustazhir built a wall around the so 
called Harim quarters. Then in §17/1123 al-Mustarshid 
rebuilt it with four gates and made it 22 dhkira‘ in 
width. The flood of 554/1159 surrounded the wall, 
made a breach in it, and ruined many quarters. The 
breach in it was repaired and a dyke was begun, and 
completed later around the wall (cf. Ibn al-Djawzi, 
Mandékib, 34; idem, Muntazam, x, 189-190). Other 
attempts to rebuild the wall or repair it took place 
under al-Nasir and al-Mustansir (Ibn Fuwati, 16, 
111). This wall set the limits of East Baghdad till 
the end of Ottoman period. 

Baghdad was in decline during this period and 
lived on its past glory. From the 2nd half of the 
5th/11th century, there were many changes in its 
topography. Many quarters in western Baghdad 
were ruined, and waste land replaced previous 
gardens or houses (cf. Khatib, 67 and Tandkhi, 
Nishwdr, i, 74-5). This probably explains the 
increase in the number of Friday mosques. The 
old quarters of Shamm§asiyya, Rusafa and Mu- 
kharrim were neglected (cf. Ibn Hawkal, 241). 

Benjamin of Tudela, who visited Baghdad around 
567/1171, talks of the greatness of the caliphal 
palace, with its wall, gardens, a zoo and a lake. He 
speaks highly of the ‘Adudi Hospital with its sixty 
doctors, and a sanatorium for the mad. He found 
40,000 Jews in Baghdad with 10 schools for them 
(Itinerary, ed. and tr. A. Asher, New York, 1840-2, 
i, text 54-64, tr. 93-105; Arabic tr. by E. H. Haddad, 
Baghdad 1945, 131-8). Ibn Djubayr described Baghdad 
in 581/1185. He noticed the general decline, and 
criticised the arrogance of its people (218). Much of 
the eastern side was ruined, yet it had seventeen 
separate quarters, all with two, three or eight baths 
(225). The caliphal quarters, with magnificent 
palaces and gardens, occupied about a quarter or more 
of the area (226-7). This side was well populated and 
had excellent markets (228). Kurayya was the largest 
quarter, (very likely between the modern al-Ahras 
bridge and Ra’s al-Karya) and near it the suburb 
(rabd) of Murabba‘a (probably by Sayyid Sultan 
‘Ali now). It had three Friday mosques, Djami‘ al- 
Sultan, north of the wall, and the Rusafa mosque 
about a mile north of the latter (228-9) and Djami‘ 
al-Khalifa. There were about thirty madrasas 
(colleges), ali housed in excellent buildings with 


plenty of wakf and endowments for their upkeep and 
for the students’ expenses. The most famous madrasa 
was the Nizamiyya which was rebuilt in 1110 (229). 

He describes the wall, built by al-Mustarshid, sur- 
rounding Sharkiyya as having four gates—-1. Bab al- 
Sultan to the north (later called Bab al-Mu‘azzam). 
2. Bab al-Zafariyya (N.E.), later, Bab al-Wastani. 
3. Bab al-Halaba (E.), later Bab al-Tillisim. 4. Bab 
al-Basaliyya (S.), later al-Bab al-Sharki. The wall 
surrounded Sharkiyya in a semi-circle reaching the 
Tigris at both ends (229). He talks of the populous 
quarter of Abi Hanifa, while the old quarters of 
Rusafa, Shammasiyya, and most of Mukharrim 
were ruined (cf. 226; Ibn Hawkal, 241). In western 
Baghdad ruin spread everywhere. Of quarters here, 
he mentions Karkh as a walled city, and the Bab 
al-Basra quarter which contained the great mosque 
of al-Mansir and what remained of the old city (225). 


| By the Tigris was the Shari‘ quarter which constituted 


with Karkh, Bab al-Basra and Kurayya the largest 
quarters of Baghdad (225). Between al-Shari‘ and 
the Bab al-Basra was the quarter of Sik al-M4ristan, 
like a small city, with the famous ‘Adudi hospital 
which was well staffed and provisioned (225-6). Of 
other quarters he noticed the Harbiyya quarter as 
the northernmost, and the ‘Attabiyya, famous for its 
silk-cotton ‘a#tabi cloth (226). Ibn Djubayr (229) talks 
of 2000 baths and eleven Friday mosques in Baghdad. 

At the time of al-Mustarshid (512-29/1118-1134) 
there was one bridge near the ‘Isa canal, later moved 
to Bab al-Kurayya. During the period of al-Mustadt 
(§66-575/1170-1179) a new bridge was made at Bab 
al-Kurayya, and the old one was returned to its place 
by the ‘Is4 canal. Ibn Djubayr saw the first bridge 
only, but confirms that there were usually two 
bridges and Ibn al-Djawzi, who wrote just before 
the fall of Baghdad, confirms this (Ibn al-Djawzi, 
Manakib, 20; Ibn Djubayr, 225). 

Half a century later, Yakit (623/1226) gave some 
useful data. He shows western Baghdad as a series 
of isolated quarters each with a wall and separated 
by waste land of ruins. Harbiyya, al-Harim al- 
Tahiri in the north, Cahar Sadj with Nasiriyya, 
“Attabiyyin and Dar al-Kazz south-west, Muhawwal 
to the west, Kasr ‘Isa to the east, and Kurayya and 
Karkh in the south are the noted quarters. 

In East Baghdad, life centered in the quarters 
around Harim Dar al-Khilafa which occupy about 
a third of the area enclosed in the walls. Of the large 
flourisifing quarters were Bab al-‘Azadj with its 
markets, al-Ma’miniyya next to it, Sik al-Thalatha’, 
Nahr al-Mu‘alla and Kurayya (Yakit, i, 232, 441, 
444, 534, 655, li, 88, 167, 234, 459, 512, 783, 917, ili, 
193-4, 197, 231, 279, 291, 489, iv, 117, 252, 255, 385, 
432, 457, 713-4, 786, 841, 845). 

Friday mosques increased in Gharbiyya (W. 
Baghdad) at this period, indicating the semi-in- 
dependent status of quarters. Ibn al-Djawzi mentions 
six between 530/1135 and 572/1176 in addition 
to Djami‘ al-Mansar (Ibn al-Djawzi, Manakib, 23, 
see also Ibn al-Fuwati). The mosques of Karkh were 
repaired by Mustansir (Ibn al-Fuwati, 15), and 
Djami‘ 4i- Kasr was renewed in 475/1082, and again by 
al-Mustansir in 673/1235 (Ibn al-Djawzi, Muntazam, 
ix, 3; Le Strange, 269). The Kamariyya mosque (still 
present) was built in 626/1228 (Ibn al-Fuwati, 4). 

The strength of Sifism is shown by the large 
number of Rzbats(q.v.] built during the last century 
of the caliphate. They were built by the caliphs 
or their relatives (cf. Ibn al-Fuwati, 2, 74, 75,79; 
80, 87, 117, 261, Ibn al-Djawzi, Muntazam, ix, 11, 
Ibn al-Athir, xi, 77, 33, xii, 27, 67-8). 
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Much attention was given to the founding of 
madrasas (colleges). This movement could be 
explained initially by the religious revival among 
Shafias, and by political and administrative needs; 
but it was continued as a cultural movement. Ibn 
Djubayr saw thirty madrasas in east Baghdad (Ibn 
Djubayr, 229; see also M. Diawad, in Review of the 
Higher Teachers’ College, Baghdad, vol. v, r1o ff., vol. 
vi, 86 ff.). Other ssadrasas were founded after Ibn 
Djubayr’s visit (cf. Ibn al-Fuwati, 24-5, 53, 128, 308, 
Ibn al-Athir, xi, 211). The most famous were the 
Nizamiy ya founded in 459/1066, the madrasa of Abii 
Hanifa founded in the same year (Ibn al-Djawzi, 
Muntasam, viii, 245-6, still existing as Kulliyat al- 
Sharia) and al-Mustansiriyya, founded by al-Mustan- 
sir in 631/1233 and continued till the 17th century. All 
those madrasas specialised in one of the four schools 
of law, except the Mustansiriyya and the Bashiriyya 
(founded in 653/1255) which taught the ftkh of the 
four schools (see Ibn al-Fuwati, 308; Ibn al-Djawzi, 
Muntazam, viii, 245-6, 246-7; Ibn al-Athir, x, 38; Ibn 
al-Fuwati 53-4, 58-9; cf. SAwwad in Ssemer, i, 1945). 
There was a maktab (school) for orphans established 
by Shams al-Mulk (son of Nizam al-Mulk) (Isfahanl, 
Seljuks, 124-5). In 606/1209 guest-houses (dar diydafa) 
were built in all quarters of Baghdad to serve the poor 


in Ramadan (Ibn al-Athtr, xii, 286; other references, — 


tbtd. 184; Ibn al-Fuwatl, 94). 

Baghd4d suffered at this period from fire, flood and 
dissension. In 449/1057 Karkh and Bab Muhawwal 
quarters and most of the markets of Karkh were burnt 
down. In 451/1059 much of Karkh and old Baghdad 
was burnt (Ibn al-Djawzi, Muntazam, viii, 81; Ibn al- 
Athir, x, 5). The quarters and markets near the 
Mu‘alla canal and Dar al-Khalafa were burnt more 
than once (Ibn al-Athir, x, 35, 67, 318; Ibn al- 
Djawzi, Muntazam, viii, 241, ix, 61, 148, 184, x, 35). In 
551/1156 fire spread from neighbouring quarters to 
Dar al-Khildfa and neighbouring s#ks (Ibn al- 
Athir, xi, 143; there were other fires in those quarters 
in 560/1164, 569/1173, 583/1187 Ibn al-Athir, xi, 270, 
372; Muntazam, x, 212). 

The ‘ayydrfin were fairly active in Saldjak days. 
They pillaged shops and houses and caused insecurity 
(see between 449/1057 and 537/1142 Ibn al-Djawzi, 
Muntazam, viii, 139, 234; Ibn al-Athir, x, 204, 383, 
xi, 29, 26, 59, 63). 

The troubles of the ‘dmsma and their sectarian 
fights (Hanbalis against Shafi‘is and Sunnls against 
Shi‘is) continued to give rise to much bloodshed and 
destruction. Ibn al-Athir reports a temporary con- 
ciliation in 502/1108 and adds “Evil always came 
from them (4.¢., the Sdmma)’’ (x, 329; see also x, 80, 
259, 104, 108-109, 112, 117-8). This was short-lived, 
and quarrels and fights continued and became 
terrible under al-Musta‘sim (Ibn al-Athir, x, 360, xi, 
271, 344, xii, 133, 216). In 640/1242 fights took place 
between the Ma?’miniyya and Bab al-Azadj quarters 
which involved the Nizamiyya market, and between 
Mukhtara and Sak al-Sultan quarters, and between 
Katuftéa and Kurayya (in W. Baghdad) quarters; 
many were killed and shops pillaged (Ibn al-Fuwati, 
175-7; cf. Ibn Abi ’l-Hadid, ii, 554). By 653/1255 
things had deteriorated considerably. Fights took 
place between Rusdfa (Sunni) and Khudayriyyin 
(Shi), and soon people of Bab al-Basra supported 
Rusafa while Karkh supported the others (Ibn 
al-FuwatI, 298-9). These quarrels also indicate the 
spirit of competition between quarters which 
increased by the lack of government control. When 
fights renewed between Karkh and Bab al-Basra, 
the soldiers sent to stop it, pillaged Karkh and that 
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made the situation worse (tbtd., 267-277).The climax 
came in 654/1256, when someone was killed by the 
people of Karkh, and the soldiers, sent to keep order, 
were joined by crowds of the ‘dmma and pillaged 
Karkh, burnt several places in it, killed many and 
took away women. Reprisal followed, but the 
tragedy was not forgotten (tbfd., 314-315). The 
‘ayydrin were very active at this time. They pillaged 
shops, robbed houses at night and even the Mustan- 
siriyya was twice robbed (Ibn al-Fuwati, 378, 254, 
260, 262). 

The government was too weak to keep order. 
Floods recurred, indicating the weakness of govern- 
ment and the neglect of irrigation. In 641/1243 floods 
reached the Nizamiyya and its neighbourhood and 
ruined some quarters. In 646/1248 floods surrounded 
east Baghdad, destroyed a part of the wall, and 
reached the quarters of Harim. It also flooded Rusafa 
and wany of its houses fell. West Baghdad was sub- 
merged, and most houses fell except part of Bab 
al-Basra and Karkh. Houses on the river collapsed. 
Floods entered Baghdad in 651/1253, and again in 
653/255 when a great number of houses collapsed and 
cultivation was damaged. The worst flood was in 654/ 
1256 when both sides were surrounded by water and 
the flood even entered the markets of east Baghdad, 
Dar al-Khilafa-and the Nizimiyya (Ibn al-Fuwatl, 
186-7, 267, 229-233, 277, 304, 317-19). Thus nature 
and man joined hands to eclipse Baghdad. 

Two years later, Baghdad was invaded by the 
Mongols. On 4 Safar 656/10 Feb. 1258 the Caliph 
al-Musta‘sim. made an unconditional surrender. Its 
people were put indiscriminately to the sword, for 
over a week, Large numbers of the country people 
who flocked to Baghdad before the siege shared its 
tragic fate. Estimates of the number killed vary 
between 800,000 and two million, the estimate 
mounting with the lapse of time (Fakhri, 130; Ibn 
al-Fuwati, 281; Dhahabi, Duwal, ii, 121; Ibn Kathir, 
Biddaya, xiii, 202). The Chinese traveller Ch’ang Te 
states (1259) that several tens of thousands were 
killed; his information is obviously from Mongol 
sources (Bretschneider, Medieval Researches, i, 138-9). 
It is thus difficult to give any figure, but it probably 
exceeded a hundred thousand. Many quarters were 
ruined by siege, looting or fire, and the mosque of 
the caliphs, and the shrine of Kazimayn were burnt 
down (Ibn al-Fuwati, 327-330; Ibn al-‘Ibri, 27). 
Baghdad was however spared from complete 
devastation, and the fatwa exacted from the ‘ulamd? 
that a just kdfir is better than an unjust imam 
probably helped. Before leaving, Hiilegii ordered the 
restoration of some public buildings. The supervisor of 
wakf rebuilt the Djami‘ al- Khulafa? and saw to it that 
schools and the rtbdts were reopened (Ibn al-‘Ibri, 
475; Ibn al-Fuwatl, 337). Culture suffered much, but 
it was not uprooted. Baghdad became a provincial 
centre in all respects. 

Until 740/1339-40 Baghdad remained under the 
Iikhanids and was administered by a governor with a 
Shthna and a military garrison (cf. Ibn al-Fuwati, 331). 

The Mongols registered the population of Baghdad 
in tens, hundreds, and thousands for the sake of 
taxation. A poll-tax was imposed on all except the 
aged and children; it continued to be levied for 
about two years (Ibn al-Fuwatl, 339; cf. Djuwaynl, 
(trans. Boyle), i, 34). Baghdad began to revive 
gradually, as its administration was chiefly entrusted 
to Persians; much of this is due to the policy of 
“Ata Malik al-Djuwayni, governor for about 23 
years (657/1258-681/1282). Under him, the minaret 
of Djami‘ al-Khulafa? and the Nizamiyya market 
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were rebuilt, and the Mustansiriyya was repaired 
and a new water system added (Ibn al-Fuwati, 371). 
The mosques of Shaykh Ma‘rif and Kamariyya 
were repaired (tbtd., 408; ‘Azzawi, Tarikh al-‘Irak, 
i, 267, 296). 

Some of the old schools resumed work, especially 
the Nizamiyya and Mustansiriyya, the Bashiriyya, 
the Tatashiyya and Madrasat al-Ashab (cf. Ibn 
Battita, Cairo 1918, i, 140-1; Ibn al-Fuwati, 182, 385, 
396; ‘Azzawi, Ta?rikh, i, 318). Djuwayni’s wife 
founded the ‘Ismatiyya school for the four schools 
of law, and a ribdj near it (Ibn al-Fuwati, 377). The 
Ilkhan Takidar (881/1281) sent a message to 
Baghdad asking for the return of endowments to 
schools, and mosques, as under the ‘Abbasids, 
probably a pious wish (Karmali, al-Faws, 12). The 
Itkhins’ policy led to outbreaks against non-Muslims. 
They patronised Christians, and exempted them 
from the djizya. They rebuilt churches and opened 
schools. This led to an outbreak against them 
in 665/263. The Jews rose to prominence under 
Arghiin (683-690/1284-1291) through Sa‘d al-Dawla 
the Jewish finance minister, who appointed his 
brother governor of Baghdad. In 690/1291 Sa‘d al- 
Dawla was killed and the populace in Baghdad fell 
on the Jews. Under Ghazan, non-Muslims suffered 
through dress distinctions, the reimposition of the 
poll-tax and the attitude of the mob, and many 
adopted Islam (cf. ‘Amr Ibn Matti, Kstad al-Madjdal, 
120-122, 125; Ibn al-Fuwati, 354; 465-6; 483; Wassaf, 
ii, 238; Karmali, op. ctt., 14-15, 21; ‘Azzawi, i, 349, 
513). Uldjayta stirred up trouble when he vascillated 
between Shi‘ism and Sunnism. The Ilkh4ns tried to 
impose the ¢ao (paper money) [q.v.], but it was very 
unpopular in Baghdad and was finally abolished by 
Gh4zan in 697/1297 (Ibn al-Fuwati, 477, 492). 

During this period we have the accounts of three 
geographers: Ibn ‘Abd al-Hakk (c. 700/1300), Ibn 
Battita (727/1327 and Mustawfl (740/1339). 

The author of the Mardsid states that nothing 
remained of western Baghdad except isolated 
quarters, the most populated of which was Karkh 
(201). He mentions the Kurayya quarter, the 
populous Ramlivya quarter, the Dar al-Rakik 
market, Dar al-Kazz standing alone where paper was 
manufactured, and the Bab Muhawwal quarter which 
stood as an isolated village (Mardsid (Cairo ed.), 
146, 201, 507, 773, 1088). He refers to the ‘Adudi 
hospital, and indicates that nothing remained of 
al-Harim al-Jahiri, Nahr Tabik and Kati‘a quarters, 
while Tatha quarter looked like an isolated village 
(Mardstd, 280, 837, 397, 1403). Of East Baghdad, the 
Mardsid states “when the Tartars came, most of it 
was ruined. They killed its people and few were left. 
Then people from outside came” (201). He states 
that the Halaba, Kurayya and Kati‘at al-‘Adjam 
were populous quarters (Mardsid, 417, 1088, 1110). 

Ibn Battita follows very closely after Ibn 
Djubayr. However he mentions two bridges in 
Baghdad and gives new details about the excellent 
baths in the city (Cairo ed. 1908, i, 140-1). He states. 
that mosques and schools were very numerous, but 
they were in ruins (bid. i, 140). 

Mustawfi’s data is significant. His description of 
the wall of East Baghdad agrees with that of Ibn 
Diubayr. It had four gates, and encloses the city 
in a semi-circle with a circuit of 18,000 paces. 
Western Baghdad, he calls Karkh; it was surrounded 
by a wall with a circuit of 12,000 paces. He found life 
easy in Baghdad and people pleasant, but their 
Arabic was corrupt. He found Shafi‘is and Hanbalis 
dominant in Baghdad, though adherents of other 


sects were numerous. Madrasas and ribd{s were 
numerous, but he noted that Nizimiyya was “the 
greatest of them all’’ while Mustansiriyya was the 
most beautiful building, (Nuzhka, 40-42). It is possible 
that the Sitt Zubayda tomb belongs to this period, 
and the lady concerned could be Zubayda, the grand- 
daughter of the eldest son of Musta‘Ssim (‘Azzawi, 
i, 406). 

In 740/1339 Hasan Buzurg established himself 
in Baghdad and founded the Dijaladyirid dynasty 
which lasted till 813/1410. The Mardjan mosque 
dates from this period. From its inscriptions, we 
know that Mardjan, a captain of Uways, started 
building the madrasa with its mosque under Hasan 
Buzurg and finished the building under Uways in 
758/1357. This madvasa was for the Shafi‘is and 
Hanafis (text of inscriptions in Altsi, Masddjid, 
45 ff.; Massignon, Mission, ii, 1 ff.). Only the gate 
of the madrasa—or mosque later—remains now. 

Beyond this we hear of flood, siege or troubles 
which caused much damage and loss. 

Baghdad was twice taken by Timir, first in 795/ 
1392-1393 when the town escaped with little damage, 
and second in 803/1401 when its population was 
indiscriminately put to the sword, and many of its 
public (‘Abbasid) buildings and quarters were 
ruined. This was the devastating blow to culture in 
Baghdad. In 807/1405 Ahmad the Djalayir returned 
to Baghdad, restored the walls destroyed by 
Timir, and tried to repair some of the buildings and 
markets, but his time was short. 

In 813/1410 Baghdad passed to the Kara Koyunlu 
Turkomans who held it till 872/1467-8, to be followed 
by Ak Koyunlu Turkomans. Baghdad sank still 
deeper under the Turkom4ns and suffered conside- 
rably from misrule. Many of its inhabitants left the 
city, and the ruin of the irrigation system accounts 
for the recurrence of flood with consequent devasta- 
tion. Under the year 841/1437 Makrizi says “Baghdad 
is ruined, there is no mosque or congregation, and no 
market. Its canals are mostly dry and it could 
hardly be called a city’? (Makrizi, Sulék, iii, roo. 
see ‘Azzawi, iii, 79 ff.; Karmali, 61 ff.). In addition, 
tribalism spread and tribal confederations begin to 
play their turbulent réle in the life of the country. 

In 914/1507-8 Baghdad came under Shah Isma‘il 
Safawi, and a period of Perso-Ottoman conflict for 
the possession of Baghdad opened, typified in the 
Baghdadi song ‘‘between the Persians and the Rim, 
what woe befell us”. On Shah IsmA4‘il’s orders, many 
Sunni shrines, esp. those of Abii Hanifa and ‘Abd al- 
Kadir Gilani, were ruined, and many of the Jeading 
Sunnis were killed. However, he started building a 
shrine for Misa al-Kazim. He appointed a governor 
with the title Khalifat al-Khulafa? (‘Azzawi, iii, 336- 
343). Many Persian merchants came to Baghdad and 
increased commercial activity. After a brief space in 
which the Kurdish chief Dhu ’1-Fakar seized Baghdad 
and announced his allegiance to Sultan Sulayman 
Kanani, Shah Tahmasp seized the town again in 936/ 
1530. In 9421/1534 Sultan Sulaym4n entered Baghdad. 
He built a dome on the tomb of Abi Hanifa, with 
the mosque and madrasa, rebuilt the mosque, tekke 
and tomb of Gilani and had guest-houses for the 
poor at both mosques. He also had the shrine and 
mosque of Kazimayn, started by Shah Isma‘il, 
completed (Sulaymdan-ndma, 119, Ewliya Celebi, iv, 
426; Alisi, Masddjid, 117; ‘Azzawi, iv, 28 ff.). He 
ordered landed property to be surveyed and registered, 
and organised the administration of the province 
(Ewliya Celebi, iv, 41). The administration was 
entrusted to a governor (pasha), defterdar (for 
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finances), and a Kadi. A garrison was stationed in 
Baghdad with the janissaries as its backbone. 

Few buildings were erected during the following 
period. In 978/1570 Murad Pasha built the Muradiyya 
mosque in the Maydan quarter. The Gilani mosque 
was rebuilt. Cigalazide built a famous inn, a 
coffee house and a market. He also built Djami‘ 
al-Saghd or Djami‘ al-Khaffafin, and rebuilt the 
Mawlawi tekke, known now as the Asafiyya mosque 
(‘Azzawi, iv, 116, 128-132; cf. Aliisi, Masddjid, 30-1, 
62-4). Hasan Pasha built the mosque known after 
him, also called Djami‘ al-Wazir (Gulshan-t Khulafa 
66; Ewliya Celebi, iv, 419). He also made a rampart 
and a ditch around Karkh to protect it from Bedouins. 

Europeans travellers begin to visit Baghdad at 
this period. They speak of it as a metting place of 
caravans, and a great centre of commerce for 
Arabia, Persia and Turkey. Caesar Frederigo (1563) 
saw many foreign merchants in the city. Sir Anthony 
Sherley (1590) saw “excellent goods of all sorts and 
very cheap” (Purchas, viii, 384). It had a bridge of 
boats tied by a great chain of iron and when boats 
passed up or down the river, some of the boats of the 
bridge were removed until the traffic had passed 
(Ralph Fitch in 1583, Hakluyt, iii, 282-3), Rauwolf 
(1574) saw streets narrow and houses miserably built. 
Many buildings were in ruins. Some public buildings 
like the Pasha’s residence and the great bazaar or 
exchange were good. Its baths were of low quality. 
The eastern side was well fortified with a wall, and a 
ditch, while the western side was open and looks like 
a great village (Rauwolf, Travels, in Ray’s col- 
lection, London 1605, i, 179 ff.). The city walls were 
built of bricks and had subsidiary works including 
four bastions on which heavy bronze guns in good 
conditions were mounted (Texeira, Travels, Hakluyt 
ed., 31). The circuit of the walls is given as two to 
three miles. John Eldred (1583) noticed that three 
languages were spoken in Baghdad, Arabic, Turkish, 
and Persian (Hakluyt, iii, 325). Ralph Fitch (1583) 
found Baghdad not very great but very populous. 
The Portuguese traveller Pedro Texeira (1604) 
estimated houses in east Baghdad at twenty to 
thirty thousand. There was a mint in Baghdad in 
which gold, silver and copper coins were struck. 
There was a school of archery and another of 
musketry maintained by the government (Travels, 
Hakluyt ed., 31). 

Following the insurrection of Bakr the Subashti, 
Shah ‘Abbas I conquered Baghdad in 1032/1623. 
School buildings and Sunni shrines, including the 
mosques of Gilani and Abi Hanifa, suffered destruct- 
ion, Thousands were killed or, sold as slaves and 
others were tortured (Katib Celebi, Fadklaka, ii, 50; 
Khuldsat al-A thar, i, 383; ‘AzzAwi, iv, 178-182). In 
this period the Saray (government house) was built 
by Safi Kuli Khan, the Persian governor. Baghdad 
was regained by the Ottomans in 1048/1638 under 
the personal command of Sultan Murad IV. He had 
the shrines, especially the tombs of Abii Hanifa and 
Gilani, rebuilt. On his departure, the Bab al-Tillisim 
was walled up and continued thus until it was blown 
up by the retreating Turks in 1917. His Grand Vizier 
put the Kal‘a (castle) in good repair. 

Further information comes from travellers of 
this period, like Tavernier (1652), Ewliya Celebi 
(1655) and Thevenot (1663). The wall around east 
Baghdad was almost circular in shape. It was 60 
dhirad® high and 10-15 d@hira“ broad, with holes for 
guns. It had large towers at the principal angles, of 
which four were famous at this period—and smaller 
towers at short distances from each other. On the 


large towers brass cannons were planted. The wall 
was completed on the river side for proper defence 
(the map of Nasih al-Silahi drawn for Sultan 
Sulayman in 1537 already shows this wall. A. Sousa, 
Atlas of Baghdad, 12). There were 118 towers in the 
wall on the land side and 45 on the river side (HAdjdji 
Khalifa (1657), Djihdn-niimd, 457 ff.; Ker Porter 
(1819) reports 117 towers of which 17 were large 
(Travels, 265); cf. Buckingham, Travels, 372). The 
wall had three gates on the land side, (as the Tillisim 
gate was walled up): Bab al-Im4m al-A‘zam in the 
north at 700 dhira‘ from the Tigris, Karanlik Kapu 
(Bab Kalwadha) or the dark gate in the south at 
50 dhird from the Tigris, and Ak Kapu (al-Bab al- 
Wastani) or the white gate in the east. The fourth gate 
was at the bridge. Ewliya Celebi measured the length 
of the wall and found it 28,800 paces in slow walking 
or seven miles (1 mile = 4,000 paces), while Hadjdji 
Khalifa makes its length 12,200 dhira‘ or two miles 
{Niebuhr and Olivier consider the length of East 
Baghdad two miles). Wellsted thought the circuit of 
the walls 7 miles. Felix Jones, who surveyed Baghdad 
in 1853, gives the circuit of the walls of East Baghdad 
including the river face as 10,600 yards or about 
6 miles (Olivier, Voyage, ii, 379-80; Wellsted, 
Travels, i, 255; Felix Jones, 318; cf. Rousseau, 
5 and Tavernier, 84). 

The wall was surrounded by a ditch, sixty dhira‘ 
in width, with water drawn from the Tigris. At the 
north-western corner of the wall stood the Kal‘a 
{inner castle), from the Bab al-Mu‘azzam to the 
Tigris; it was encompassed by a single wall with 
little towers upon which cannon were planted. 
Barracks, stores of ammunition and provisions as 
well as the treasyry and the mint were there. The 
Saray, where the Pasha resided, stood below the 
castle; it had spacious gardens and fair kiosks. On 
the other end of the bridge at Karkh stood a castle 
called Kushlar Kal‘as{ or Birds’ castle, with a gate 
on the bridge (Ewliya Celebi, iv, 416; Hadjdii 
Khalifa, Djithan-Niéima, 457-50; Tavernier, 64; 
Thevenot, Vovage, ii, 211). Ewliya Celebi refers to 
the numerous mosques of Baghdad and mentions 
nine important mosques. Of the schools, two were the 
largest, the Mardjaniyya and Madrasat al-Khulafa? 
(Mustansiriyya). Of the many inns two were good. 
He mentions eight churches and three synagogues, 
and gives exaggerated figures for tekkes (700) and 
hammams (500). The bridge of boats had 37-40 boats 
according to the height of the river, and some boats 
in the middle could be removed either for safety, at 
night, or for river traffic, or as a military precaution. 
The main languages of the city were Arabic, Turkish 
and Persian. Baghdad had the best carrier-pigeons. 

However Baghdad was still in decline; its popu- 
lation was at the low figure of 15,000 (Tavernier, 
Travels, London 1678, 85-6; Ewliya Celebi, Siydahat, 
iv, 420 ff.; Thevenot, Voyage, ii, 211). 

Baghdad was governed by 24 pashas between 
1048/1638-1116/1704 and there was no room for real 
improvement. The pashas were semi-autonomous, 
and the power of the janissaries was great. The 
power of the tribes rose and gradually became a 
threat to the life of the city. 

Little was done beyond repairs to the city walls or 
mosques. Kiitiik Hasan Pasha (1642) built three 
towers near Burdj al-‘Adjam. Khassaki Muhammad 
Pasha rebuilt Tabiyat al-Fatih and repaired the walls 
after the flood of 1657. Ahmad Bushnak repaired 
the towers especially Burdj al-Djawish (Ca?ush) and 
built Burdj al-Sabini (1687). Mosques received some 
attention. Deli Husayn Pasha (1644) rebuilt the 
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Kamariyya mosque. Khassaki Muhammad (1657) 
built the Khassaki mosque at Ra’s al-Karya. 
Silihdar Husayn Pasha (1671) rebuilt al-Fadl mosque 
which became known as Djami‘ Husayn Pasha and 
surrounded the shrine of ‘Umar Suhrawardi by a 
wall and brought water to it by a canal. ‘Abd al- 
Rabm4n Pasha (1674) repaired the Djami‘ Shaykh 
Ma‘rif and completed the dam started by his 
predecessor to protect A‘zamiyya from flood. 
Kaplan Mustafa (1676) rebuilt Djami‘ al-Shaykh al- 
Kudiri which became known as Djami‘ al-Kapla- 
niyya. ‘Umar Pasha (1678) repaired the mosque of 
Abi Hanifa and allotted new wak/s to it. Ibrahim 
Pasha (1681) renewed Djami‘ Sayyid Sultan ‘Ali, 
and Djami‘ al-Saray. Isma‘il Pasha (1698) rebuilt 
Djami‘ al-Khaffafin (‘Azzawi, iv, 27, 64, 109, 116, 
143, Gulshan-i Khulafa, 102, 103, 105, 106, Alisi, 
Masddjid, 37, 57-8). Ahmad Bushnak (1678) built 
the famous Khan Bani Sa‘d, while Silihdar Husayn 
Pasha built a new bazaar near the Mustansiriyya. 

The beginning of the 18th century saw the eyalet 
of Baghdad terribly disorganised, the janissaries 
masters of the city, the Arab tribes holding the 
surrounding country, and peace or security for trade 
non-existent. The appointment of Hasan Pasha in 
1704, followed by his son Ahmad, inaugurated a new 
period for Baghdad. They introduced the Mamliks 
(Kélemen) to check the janissaries and laid the 
foundation for Mamlik supremacy which lasted 
till 1831. The janissaries and Arab tribes were 
controlled, order was restored and the Persian 
threat averted. Hasan Pasha rebuilt the Saray 
Mosque (Djadid Hasan Pasha). He abolished taxes 
on firewood and on foodstuffs, and _ relieved 
quarters from exactions following murders (Gazetteer 
of the Persian Gulf, vol. i, pt. I, 1193-4; Sulayman 
FHik, Hurdd al-Iraniyyin, MS. f. 18-19; idem, 
T@rikh al-Mamalik, MS. f. 4; Haditkat al-Zawrd? 
(abridged), MS. 9; Gulshan-i Khulafa, 225). Ahmad 
Pasha continued on thelines of his father and enhanced 
greatly the prestige of Baghdad. Nadir Shah besieged 
Baghdad twice, in 1737 and 1743, and though the 
city suffered much in the first siege, Ahmad Pasha 
held out and saved the city. When Ahmad Pasha 
died in 1747, Constantinople tried to reimpose its 
authority on Baghdad but failed, because of Mamluk 
opposition. In 1749 Sulayman Pasha was the first 
Mamlik to be made governor of Baghdad. He was 
the real founder of Mamlak rule in ‘Irak. Henceforth 
the sultan had to recognise their position and 
generally to confirm their nominee to the gover- 
norship. Hasan Pasha, who was brought up at the 
Ottoman court (slave household), wanted to follow 
its example; he established houses and initiated the 
training of Circassian and Georgian Mamliks and 
sons of local magnates in them. Sulayman now 
expanded this and there were always about 200 
receiving training in the school to prepare officers 
and officials. They are given a literary education 
and training in the use of arms, the art of chivalry 
and sports, and finally some palace education, to 
create an élite for government (Sulayman F4’ik, 
Tarikh al-Mamdlik; Dawhat al-Wuzard?, 8). A 
governing class was formed, trained, energetic, and 
compact. But their weakness came from jealousies 
and intrigues. Sulayman Pasha subdued the tribes 
and assured order and security, and encouraged trade. 
‘Ali Pasha followed in 1175/1762 and ‘Umar Pasha in 
1177/1764 (Ta@rikh-i Djewdet*, i, 339-40). In 1766 the 
establishment of a British residency in Baghdad 
was sanctioned by Bombay (Gazetteer, i, 1225). In 
1186/1772 a terrible plague befell Baghdad and 
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lasted six months; thousands perished, others. 
migrated, and commercial activities came to a 
standstill (Gazetteer, i, 324). 

Security made Baghdad a great commercial 
centre. An eye-witness wrote in 1774, “this is the 
grand mart for the produce of India and Persia, 
Constantinople, Aleppo and Damascus; in short it 
is the grand oriental depository” (Gazetteer, i, 1243). 

Dissension and weak leadership among the Mamliks. 
led to a period of troubles, of tribal chaos, and the 
Persian conquest of Basra. It ended when Sulayman 
Pasha the Great became governor (1193/1779) and 
combined Baghdad, Shahrizir and Basra. The tribes. 
were checked, peace was restored and Mamlik power 
revived (Ta*rikh-i Djewdet, ii, 146, 157, 158; Siti, 
Ta’rikh al-Mamalik, 19 ff., 54 ff., S. Faik, Ta°?rikh 
al-Mamialik, f. 16-7). 

Sulayman Pasha repaired the walls of east 
Baghdad, and built a wall around Karkh and 
surrounded it with a ditch. He rebuilt the Saray. 
He also built the Sulaymaniyya school and renewed 
the Kaplaniyya, Fadl and Khulafa? mosques. 
In addition, he built the Sik al-Sarradjin. His kahya 
started building the Ahmadiyya mosque (Djami‘ 
al-Maydan) to be completed by the kahya’s brother 
(S‘Uthm4n b. Sanad, (abridg. ed.), 70-73, 76-7). His. 
last year (1802) saw a plague in Baghdad (Gazetteer, 
i, 1285; Yasin Efendi al-‘Umari, Ghara?ib al-Athar, 
64). Kiiéiik Sulayman (1808) abolished execution 
except when religious courts decided it, and forbade 
confiscations and cancelled dues to courts, and 
allotted salaries to judges \(S. .Faik, Ta°rikh 
al-Mamdélik, {. 16; Dawhat al-Wuzara’, 250). 

Dawid Pasha came (1816) after a troubled period. 
He controlled the tribes and restored order and 
security. He cleared up some irrigation canals, 
established cloth and arms factories, and encouraged 
local industry. He built three large mosques, the 
most important being the Haydar-Khana mosque. 
He founded three madrasas. He also built a suk by 
the bridge. He organised an army of about 20,000 
and had a French officer to train it. His energetic 
and intelligent administration brought prosperity to 
the city. However, he had to impose heavy taxes in 
Baghdad. Dawiid’s fall and the end of the Mamliaks. 
came about as a result of Mahmid II’s centralising 
and reforming policy, aided by a terrible plague, 
scarcity, and flood, which affected most of the city 
population (1247/1831) (Hadikat al-Zawra? (abridg. 
ed.), MS. f. 43-44, 53, 55-56; A. R. Suwaydi, Nuzhat 
al-Udabd?, MS. f. 41-42; Mir?at al-Zawrd’, 59; 
S. F@ik, Ta*rizh al-Mamaiik, MS. f. 39-52; Gazetteer, 
i, 1316; Frazer, Travels, i, 224-5; Handbook of 
Mesopotamia, i, 80-1). 

The administrative system of Baghdad was copied 
on a small scale from that of Constantinople. The 
Pasha. held supreme military and administrative 
power. As the head of the administration was the 
katkhuda (or kahya) who was like a minister. He 
was assisted by the defterdadr, who was director of 
finances, and by the diwdn efendisi or chief of 
the chancellery. There was the commander of the 
palace guards and the agha of the janissaries. 
There was the kadi as the head of the judiciary. The 
Pasha called the diwan which included the kahya, 
the defterddr, the kddi, the commander and other 
important personages, to discuss important issues. 
In the palace there were houses, with teachers 
and instructors (lalat) to educate the Mamliks 
(Djewdet, ii, 287, iii, 204, ‘Uthman b. Sanad, 31-2, 
56, 39; Rousseau, 25 ff.). The Mamlik army was of 
12,500 and in case of need it could be raised to 
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30,000 by local levies and contingents from other 
parts of the wildyat (S. Fa’ik, Mamdlik, f. 51-2). 
European travellers of this period give some data 
on Baghdad. Some notice that the walls were con- 
structed and repaired at many different times, the 
old portions being the best (Buckingham, Travels 
(1827), 332; see Felix Jones, Memoir, 309). The 
enclosed area within the walls (east) according to 
Felix Jones’ measurement was 591 acres (cf. Dr. 
Ives, Journey, London 1778, 20; Rousseau, De- 
scription, 5). The wall on the river seems to have 
been neglected and houses were built on the bank 
(Olivier, Voyage (1804), ii, 379). A large part of the 
city within the walls, particularly in the eastern side, 
was not occupied. The section near the river was 
well populated but even there gardens abounded so 
that it appeared like a city arising from amid a grove 
of palms (Niebuhr, ii, 239; Buckingham, 373, 
Wellsted, Travels (1840), i, 255). The Saray was 
spacious, enclosing beautiful gardens, and was 
richly furnished (Rousseau, 6; Ker Porter, 263). 

The western side Karkh, was like a suburb 
with numerous gardens. It was defenceless at first, 
(Rousseau, 5; Ives, 28), until Sulayman Pasha the 
Great built its wall. It had four gates—Bab al- Kazim 
(N.}, Bab al-Shaykh Ma‘raf (W.), Bab al-Hilla 
(S.W.), and Bab al-Kraimat (S.). The walls were 
5,800 yards long, enclosing an area of 246 acres 
(F. Jones, 309). (Ker Porter (1818) found it well 
furnished with shops along numerous and extensive 
streets (Ker Porter, ii, 255; al-Munshi? al-Baghdadi, 
Ribla, 31). Moreover it was not so populated as the 
eastern side, and generally inhabited by the common 
people (Niebuhr, ii, 244; Rousseau, 4). The bridge 
of boats was 6 ft. wide and people use it or use 
“euffas” to cross the river (Ker Porter, ii, 255; 
Niebuhr, ii, 243; al-Munshi? al-Baghdadi, 243). 

The population gradually increased in this period. 
Rousseau (c. 1800) estimates it at 45,000, Olivier at 
80,000, while the inhabitants put the figure at 
100,000 (Rousseau, 8; Olivier, ii, 385); Buckingham 
(1816) made the estimate 80,000 (Travels, ii, 380)). 
Ker Porter (1818) puts the figure at 100,000 (Travels, 
265). Al-Munshi? al-Baghdadi echoes local views in 
saying that there were 100,000 houses in Baghdad 
ot which 1,500 were Jewish and 800 were Christian 
(Rthla, 24). By 1830 the estimate is brought to 
120,000-150,000 (Frazer, i, 224-5 and Wellsted). 
There was a mixture of races and creeds. The 
official class was Turkish (or Mamliik), the merchants 
primarily Arab, and there were Persians, Kurds and 
some Indians (Buckingham, 387; Niebuhr, ii, 250; 
Ker Porter, ii, 265; Wellsted, i, 251). There were 
numerous bazaars in Baghdad especially near the 
bridge, and the grand ones were vaulted with 
bricks, while the others were covered with palm 
trees. There were many khdns, 24 kammdms, five 
great madrasas, and twenty large mosques and many 
small ones (Buckingham, 378-9; Ives, 273; al- 
Munshi? al-Baghdadi, 31; Niebuhr, ii, 230; Wellsted, 
i, 257; Olivier, ii, 382). 

The streets were narrow, and some had gates 
closed at night for protection. Houses were high, 
with few windows on the streets. The interior consists 
of ranges of rooms opening into a square interior court 
usually with a garden. Sardébs were used to avoid 
heat in summer, while open terraces were convenient 
for the late afterncon. In summer people slept on 
the roof (cf. Buckingham, 380). Baghdad had some 
industries especially tannery and the fabrication of 
cotton, silk and woolen textiles (Rousseau, 9-10). 

From 1831 to the end of the Ottoman period, 
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Baghdad was directly under Constantinople. Some 
governors tried to introduce reforms. Mehmed 
Rashid Pasha (1847) was the first to try to improve 
economic con¥itions. He formed a company to buy two 
ships for transport between Baghdad and Basra, the 
success of which led to the corresponding British pro- 
ject. Namik Pasha (1853) founded the damir-khéna 
which could repair ships (Chiha, 54, 58-9; Gazetteer, i, 
1360, 1365-6, 1372). Midhat Pasha (1869-1872) in- 
troduced the modern wildyet system. The wali had a 
mu‘awins, or assistant, a mudir for foreign affairs, anda 
ma?min or secretary. The wtldyet was divided into 
seven sandjaks headed by mutasarrifs, Baghdad 
being one of them (Gazetteer, i, 1442, 1447-8). He 
abolished some obnoxious taxes—the shtisdb (octroi 
duty) on all produce brought to the city walls for 
sale, the talibtyya, a tax on river crafts, khums hatab, 
or 20% on fuel, and ris *bkdr, a tax on irrigation 
whee!s for cultivation, and replaced it by a ‘ushkr on 
agricultural produce (Gazetteer, i, 1442). In 1870 
Midhat founded a tramway linking Baghdad with 
Kazimayn, and it continued for 70 years (‘Alf 
Haydar Midhat, Life, 51). He established (1869) the 
first publishing house, the wildyet printing press in 
Baghdad, and founded al-Zawra, the first newspaper 
to appear in ‘Irak as the official organ of the provin- 
cial government; it continued until March 1917 asa 
weekly paper (‘Azzawi, vii, 241; Ali Haydar Midhat, 
The Lifeof Mtdhat Pasha, London 1903, 47 ff.; Farrazi, 
Arabic Press, i, 78; Handbook of Mesopotamia, i, 81). 
With the exception of afew French Missionary schools, 
there were no modern schools in Baghdad. Between 
1869-1871, Midhat established modern schools, a 
technical school, a junior (Ruskdi) and a secondary 
(I‘dddi) military schools, and a junior and secondary 
civil (Mulki) schools (Zawrd? No. 182; ‘Azzawl, viii, 
21; Sdlndme-+ Baghdad (1900), 454; Chiha, 100-102). 
Midhat pulled down the city walls as a step towards 
its modernisation. He completed the Saray building 
started by Namik Pasha (Chiha, 66). 

The education movement started by Midhat 
continued after him. The first junior girls’ school was 
opened in 1899 (Sdinadme, 1318). Four primary 
schools were opened in 1890, and a primary teachers’ 
school in 1900 (Salname-i Ma‘arif, Istanbul 1900; 
S. FaydI, Nidal, 58-9). By 1913 there were 103 
schools in ‘Irak, 67 primary, 29 junior (Rushdi), 
5 secondary and one college, the law college (Lughat 
al-‘Arab, 1913, 335). Five printing presses were 
founded between 1884-1907. Newspapers appeared 
in Baghdad after 1908 and by 1915, 45 papers were 
issued by different people. 

Walis followed Midhat in quick succession and 
little was achieved. In 1886 conscription was estab- 
lished (for Muslims only). In 1879 the hospital built 
by Midhat was finally opened (Zawrda?, No. 810). In 
1902, a new bridge of boats, wide enough for vehicles 
to pass, and with a cafe on the south side, was con- 
structed (Alusi, 25; Handbook, ii, 374). In 1908 
Baghdad sent three representatives to the Ottoman 
Parliament (‘Azzawi, viii, 165). In 1910 Nazim 
Pasha constructed a bund surrounding east Baghdad 
to protect it from floods (‘Azzawi, viii, 200-1). He 
was the last energetic walt. 

Administration was headed by the w4li assisted 
by a council, about half of which consisted of elected 
members, and the rest were appointed (ex-officio). 
About two of the elected members were non-Muslims. 
The walt was assisted by a ki@im makim (Zawrd’, 
No. 1369; Sdlndme 1292 A.H.). Among important 
offices were the Ma‘arif directorate, the Tapy 
directorate, the registration office, and the civil 
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courts (Sdindme (1300), 82-96). Until 1868, 
Baghdad was the centre of the three eydlets of 
Mawsil, Basra and Baghdad. In 1861, Mawsil became 
separate and in 1884 Basra was separated and 
Baghdad became the centre of three Mutasarrifliks 
(Chiha, Province, 85). 

The plague and flood of 1831 left terrible marks on 
Baghdad. Most of the houses of East Baghdad were 
ruined and two thirds of the space within the walls 
was vacant, while most Karkh was ruined. The walls 
on both sides had great gaps opened by the flood. The 
city was in a miserable state compared to the days 
of Dawiid Pasha (Frazer, Travels, i, 269, 233-4, 252). 

Southgate (1837) noticed that the city was slowly 
recovering from the calamity, and put the population 
at 40,000, But he saw the madrasas neglected and 
their allowances not properly used (Southgate, 
Narrative, 2 vols. 1851, II, 180, 165-6; Handbook of 
Mesopotamia, i, 80-1). 

When Felix Jones surveyed Baghdad (1853-4) things 
had improved. He mentions 63 quarters in East 
Baghdad, 25 quarters in Karkh, most of which still 
retain their names (Memoir, 339; cf. Frazer, 233-4). 

The population of the city increased steadily after 
the middle of the 19th century. In 1853 they were 
about 60,000 (Felix Jones, 315, 329). In 1867, the 
male population of Baghdad is given as 67,273 
(Lughat al-“Arab, 1913). In 1877 they were all 
estimated at 70 to 80 thousand (Persian Gulf 
Gazetteer, 8; Geary, Through Asiatic Turkey, 1878, i, 
126). In the 1890s the estimate was 80 to a 100 
thousand (Harris, From Batum to Baghdad, 299; 
Cowper, Through Asiatic Turkey, 270). In 1900 they 
were put at 100,000 (Chiha, Province, 165; see Sal- 
name (1320 A.H.), 136-7, 181). 

Another estimate for 1904 is given at 140,000 
(Handbook of Mesopotamia, i, 89). By 1918, the 
population is given as 200,000 (Handbook, ii, 334; 
Alisi, Akkbadr Baghdad, 280-1; cf. R. Coke for the 
figure 185,000 in 1918, Baghdad, 298). Travellers 
were impressed with the great admixture of races, 
the diversity of speech and the rare freedom enjoyed 
by non-Muslims and the great toleration among the 
masses (Jones, 339; Olivier, ii, 388-9). This mixture 
left its imprint on the dialect of Baghdad (‘Abd al- 
Latif, Kdmiuis Lakdjat Baghdad MSS.). 

However, Arabic was the common language. The 
Arab population was increased by the advent of tribal 
elements (Geary, op. cit. i, 136, 214). Usually people 
of one creed or race congregated in a particular 
quarter (cf. F. Jones, Memoir, 339). The Turks 
generally occupied the northern quarters of the 
city, while Jews and Christians lived in their ancient 
quarters north and west of Sik al-Ghazl respectively. 
Most of the Persians lived on the west side but 
Karkh was mainly Arab (F. Jones, 339; Persian Gulf, 
9, 79-80; Handbook, ii, 381; Southgate, ii, 182). 
Though people of the three religions spoke Arabic 
their dialects differed (Lughat al-‘Arab, 1911, 69-71). 

At the turn of the century there were still some 
industries, Among the textiles of Baghdad were silk 
stuffs, cotton fabrics, stuffs of wool-silk mixture, 
striped cotton pieces, and coarse cotton cloth for 
head-scarves and cloaks, sheets and women outer 
garments. The silk fabrics of Baghdad were famous 
for their colour and workmanship. An excellent 
dyeing industry existed. Tanning was one of the 
Principal industries, and there were about 40 tan- 
neries at Mu‘azzam. Carpentry and the manufacture 
of swords were advanced. There was a military 
factory for textiles (Handbook, i, 231; Sdlname 
(1300), 79, 136). 


The Baghdad bazaars were covered, or uncovered 
like Stik al Ghazl. At the eastern bridgehead was 
the chief place for trade in the bazaars of the Saray, 
Maydan, Shordja and the cloth bazaar rebuilt by 
Dawid Pasha. Some bazaars had crafts with their 
own guilds and usually the bazaar was named after 
it, such as Sik al-Safafir (coppersmiths) Sik al- 
Sarradjin (saddlery), Sak al-SAgh4, (silversmiths), 
Sik al-Khaffafin (shoemakers) etc. (Ewliya Celebi, 
iv, 22; M.G.T.B., i, 22-3). 

There were two important streets, one from the 
North Gate to near the bridge, and the other from 
the South Gate to the end of the main bazaar. In 
1915 the North Gate was connected with the South 
Gate by a road, now known as Rashid street 
(Handbook, i, 377; Sadlndme (1318 A.H.), 599-600). 

In 1922 Namik Pasha tried to repair some of the 
streets (Sdlndme (1318 A.H.), 60). In 1307/1889 
Sirri Pasha transfered the Maydan to an open 
square with a garden (see Sdindme (1321), 76). 

In 1285/1869 Midhat formed a municipal council 
by election and orders were issued to clear the 
streets, In 1879 municipalities were formed and 
orders were issued for achieving cleanliness and 
drainage (Zawrd?, No. 231, No. 878, No. 817, No. 
1774, Lughat al-‘Arab, i, 17; Sdlndme (1300), 136). 
Lighting with kerosene lamps was adopted and given 
to a contractor, but in fact only streets with notable 
residents were lit (Zawrd?, No. 490, no. 837) (see 
further BALADIYYA.) 

At the beginning of the zoth century the city of 
Baghdad covered an area of about four sq. m. The 
remains of the city wall on the East side demolished 
by Midhat formed with the river a rough parallelo- 
gram about 2 miles long with an average width of 
over a mile. About a third of this area was empty 
or occupied by graveyards or ruins, and towards the 
south much space was covered by date groves. 
Karkh began further upstream than East Baghdad 
but it was much smaller in length and depth (Hand- 
book, ii, 276). In 1882 there were 16,303 houses, 
600 inns, 21 baths, 46 large mosques (djdmi‘) and 
36 small mosques (masdjid), 34 children’s maktab 
and 21 religious schools, 184 coffee-shops and 3,244 
shops (Sdlndme (1300), 136). In 1884 the figures 
were: 16,426 houses, 205 inns, 39 baths, 93 djami‘ 
and 42 masdjids and 36 children’s makiabs (Sdl- 
name (1302), 335). 

In 1903 Baghdad had 4,000 shops, 285 coffee- 
shops, 135 orchards, 145 djdm#‘, 6 primary schools, 
8 schools for non-Muslims and 20 convents (tekke), 
12 bookshops, one public library, 20 maktabs for 
boys, 8 churches, 9 tanneries, one soap factory, 129 
workshops for weaving, 22 textile factories (Salndme 
(1321), 179). By 1909 houses reached 90,000 in 
number. There were 3 private printing presses, 
6 churches and 6 synagogues (Sdilndme (1324), 223). 

Shukri al-Alisi described 44 mosques in East 
Baghdad and 18 in Karkh (Alisi, Masddjid; Mas- 
signon, Mtsston, ii, 63-5). 

The temperature in Baghdad ranged from 114° to 
121° F. in summer, and from about 26° to 31° F. 
in winter, but it sometimes rose to 123° F, in summer 
and fell to 20° F. in winter. 

Baghdad produced some distinguished poets during 
the Ottoman period, like Fudalf [g.v.], Dhihni 
{g.v.], Akhras and ‘Abd al-Bakl! al-‘Umari; histo- 
rians like Murtada, Ghurabi and M. Shukri Alasi; 
jurists like ‘Abd Allah Suwaydi and Abu ’I-Than4 
al-Aliisi (see Alisi, al-Mtsk al-Adhfar, Baghdad 1930). 

Modern Baghdad has changed considerably, 
especially since the thirties. It has expanded to link 
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up with A‘zamiyya and Kazimayn to the north, 
with the eastern bund to the east, with the great 
bend of the Tigris to the south, and with the al- 
Matfr al-Madani and with nearby suburbs like Mansir 
and Ma?min cities. There are 76 quarters in Karkh 
and Rusafa, 8 in A‘zamiyya, 4 in Karradh Sharkiyya 
and 6 in Kazimayn (Sousa, Atlas Baghdad, 21-5). 
The population of the Baghdad municipality in 
1947 was 466,733; it had mounted to 735,000 by 1957. 
Traditional styles of building gave way to houses, 
built on western lines, in areas beyond the old city, 
while the old sections are being gradually trans- 
formed. The bridge of boats is gone, and four 
permanent bridges have been constructed. 
The process of modernisation, both material and 
social, is too rapid to be recorded here. 
Bibliography: The sources have been ment- 
ioned- in the article. In addition to the major 
works of historians like Tabari, Mas‘idi, Ya‘kuabi, 
Ibn al-Athir, geographers like Ibn Rusta, Ibn al- 
Fakih (Mashhad MSS.), Ibn Hawkal, Ya‘kabi, Muk- 
addasi, Yakit, Mardsid al-Iftila‘, Hudid al-‘Alam 
and Mustawfi, and travellers like Ibn Djubayr, Ibn 
Battita and Benjamin of Tudela, the following 
should also be mentioned: Ibn al-Sa‘%i, Al-Djagmi* 
al-Mukhtasar, ed. Mustafa Diawad, Baghdad 1934; 
Ibn al-Djawzi, Mandkib Baghdad, Baghdad 1921; 
idem, al-Muntazam, Haydarabad, Deccan, 1357-9 
A.H.; Miskawayh, Tadjarib al-Umam, vols i-vii (ed. 
and transl. by Amedroz and Margoliouth, 1920-1; 
Suhrab, ‘Adja@ib al-Akdlim al-Sab‘a, ed. Hans 
von Mzik, Leipzig 1930; al-Shabushti, Kwdb al- 
Diydrat, ed. Gurgis ‘Awwad, Baghdad 1951; Hilal 
al-Sabi, Rustim Dar al-Khilafa, Dept. of Ant. 
Library MS. no. 2900; Ibn al-Fuwati, al-Hawdadith 
al-Diami‘a, ed. by Mustafa Djawad, Baghdad 
1351 A.H.; Sili, Akhbar al-Radi wa ’l-Muttaki 
Bi ah, Cairo 1935; Tanikhi, Nishwar al-Muhddara, 
vol. i, Cairo 1921, vol. viii, Damascus 1930; 
M.Sh. al-Alisi, al-Misk al-Adhjfar, i, Baghdad 
1930; Ewliya Celebi, Siyahat-ndme, vol. iv, Con- 
stantinople 1314 A.H.; al-Munshi al-Baghdadi, 
Rihla, trans. ‘Abbas ‘Azzawi, Baghdad 1948; 
Salndmes of Baghdad for the years 1299 A.H., 
1300 A.H., 1301 A.H., 1312 A.H., 1317 A.H., 
1318 A.H., 1321 A.H., 1324 A.H.; W. B. Harris, 
From Batum to Baghdad, Edinburgh 1896; Al- 
Husayni, Akhbar al-Dawla al-Saldjakiyya, ed. by 
Muh. Ikbal, Lahore 1933; Chiha, La Province de 
Baghdad, Cairo c. 1900; Hadjdji Khalifa, Djthan- 
ntima, Const ‘ntinople 1145 A.H.; Yasin al-‘Umari, 
Ghar@ib al-Athar, ed. by M.S. Djalili, Mawsil 
1940; ‘Abbas al-‘Azzawl, Ta’rikh al-‘Irak bayn 
Ihtildlayn, 8 vols., Baghdad 1936-58; ‘Uthman 
b. Sanad al-Basri, Mafali< al-Su‘uéd fi Akhbar al- 
Wali Dawid, D. of Ant. Library NS. no. 233 
(abridged by A.H. Madani), Cairo 1371 A.H.; 
Salman Faik, Ta-vikh al-Mamalik fi Baghdad, 
(MS. Lib. Dept. of Ant. Baghdad ne. 1227); 
Salman Faik, Hurtb al-Iraniyyin fi ’l-“Irak 
(Lib. of D. of Ant. Baghdad no. 1952); Hadtkat 
al-Zawrd, abridged by Abdul-Rahm4n al-Suhra- 
wardi (MS.); ‘Abd al-Rahm4n al-Suhrawardi, 
Nuzhat al-Udab@ fi Taradjim ‘Ulama? wa Wuzara 
Baghdad (MS.); A. M. Karmali, al-Fawz bi ’l-Murad 
fi Twrikh Baghdad, 1329 A.H.; Feridin Bey, 
Munsha?at al-Salatin, Istanbul 1274 A.H.; Katib 
Celebi, Fadhlaka, ii, Istanbul 1297; Murtad4, 
Gulshan-i Khulafaé; Muh. Amin, Baghdad we son 
hddithe-+ Diya, Istanbul 1338-41 A.H.; Diewdet 
Pasha, Ta°rikh*, Istanbul 1301-9; Al-Azdi, Hikdyat 
Abi 'l-Kdasim al-Baghdadi, ed. A. Mez, Heidelberg 
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1902; al-Zawrd (Gov. Gazette, Dept. of Ant. 
Library); A. Q. Shahrabani, Tadhkirat al-Shu‘ard, 
ed. A. M. Karmali, Baghdad 1936; Alisi, Masddjid 
Baghdad, Baghdad 1346 A.H.; Ibn Tayfir, Ta°rikk 
Baghdad, vi, Leipzig 1908; Cl. Huart, Histoire de 
Baghdad dans les temps modernes, Paris 1904; 
J. R. Wellsted, Travels in the city of the caliphs, 
2 vols. London 1840; Rousseau, Descrifttion du 
pachalik de Baghdad, Paris 1809; Sarre and 
Herzfeld, Archdéologische Reise im Euthrat und 
Tigris-Gebiet, Berlin 1900; Rev. H. Southgate, 
Tour through Armenia, Kurdistan, Persia and 
Mesopotamia, 2 vols., London 1850; M. de 
Thevenot, Relation d’un voyage fatt au Levant, 
2 vols., J. S. Buckingham, Travels in Mesopotamia, 
London 1827, Felix Jones, Memoir on Baghdad,,. 
Bombay 1857; C. Niebuhr, Voyage en Arabdie, 
vol. ii, 1780;-Ker Porter, Travels in Syria, Persia, 
Armenia, Ancient Babylonia, 2 vols., London 
1817-20; J. G. Lorimer, Gazetteer of the Persian 
Gulf, vol.i, pts. I and II, Calcutta 1925; Handbook 
of Mesopotamia, 4 vols., London 1917; Olivier, 
Voyages, 2 vols., Paris 1804; S. H. Longrigg, Four 
centuries of Modern Iraq, Oxford 1925; Reallexikon 
der Assyriologie, Berlin 1928; L. Massignon, 
Mission en Mesopotamie, vol. ii, Cairo 1912; 
E. Ives, Journey from Persia to Baghdad, London 
1778; Map of the Iraq Academy by A. Sousa and 
M. Diaw4d, with its Dalil Mufassal, Baghdad 1958; 
G. Le Strange, Baghdad during the AbbasidCaliphate, 
Oxford 1924; R. Levy, A Baghdad Chronicle, Cam- 
bridge 1929; A. Abel, Les Marchés de Baghdad, in 
Bulletin de la Société belge d’ Etudes géographiques, 
1949, 148-164; D. S. Sassoon, History of the Jews in 
Baghdad, Letchworth 1949; I.A., art. Bagdad, (by 
M. Cavid Baysun); R. Coke, Baghdad the City of 
Peace, London 1927; M. Streck, Die Alte Landschaft 
Babylonien,i, Leiden 1900; A. Sousa, Atlas Baghdad, 
Baghdad 1952. (A. A. Dury) 
BAGHDAD KHATUN, daughter of the amir al- 
usmara Amir Cabin, niece of the Nkhanid ruler of 
Persia Abii Sa‘id (regn. 717-736/1317-1335) (her mo- 
ther was Abi Sa‘id’s sister), and wife of Amir Hasan 
the Djalairid, commonly known as Shavkh Hasan 


- Buzurg, whom she married in 723/1323. In 1325 


A.D. Abia Sa‘id, quoting as precedent the ydsd of 
Cingiz Khan, attempted to force Shaykh Hasan to 
divorce Baghdad Khatin in order that he might 
marry her himself, but was frustrated by Amir 
Cabin. In October or November 1327 A.D. Amir 
Cuban was treacherously put to death at Harat by 
Gbiyath al-Din the Kurt at the instigation of Abi 
Sa‘id, who was then able to carry ou* his design and 
marry Baghdad Khatin. Baghdad Khatin attained 
a position of great influence, and was given the 
lakab of Khudawandigar (‘‘sovereign’’). In 732!1331-2 
Shaykh Hasan was accused of conspiring with his 
former wife Baghdad Khatin to murder Abii Sa‘id. 
This caused an estrangement between Abi Sad 
and Baghdad Khatin, but the following year, when 
the accusation was proved to have been false, he 
restored her to favour. In 734/1333-4 Abt Sa¥d 
married Baghdad KhAatiin’s niece Dilshad Khatin, 
and promoted her above his other wives. This aroused 
the jealousy of Baghdad Khatin, and, when Abd 
Sa‘id died suddenly on 13 Rabi‘ II 736/30 November 
1335, Baghdad Khatin was suspected of having 
poisoned him, and was put to death by the amirs. 
Another version is that she was put to death be- 
cause she had corresponded with Ozbek, khan of the 
Golden Hord:, and had incited him to invade Persia. 

Bibliography: Hafiz Abra, Dhayl-i DidmiS 


The site of the Round city was determined by old 
canals, especially the ‘Isi canal and the Sarat canal. 
The bed of the ‘Isa canal is still known as ‘Isdwi or 
Dawadi, and the canal which flows into the city 
could be seen until the present Khirr canal, but the 
lower part is obliterated. But we know that the 
main bridge in the 5th/rrth century was at Mashra‘at 
al-Rawdya by the ‘Is4 canal, and this mashra‘a was 
opposite Sik al-Thalatha? below the modern Ma’man 
bridge (Ibn al-Djawzi, Muntazam, vill, 169; idem, 
Mandkib Baghdad, 20; cf. Massignon, Mission, ii, 
104-5). However, I have resorted to the application 
of the spectrograph on the Area survey of Baghdad 
and found the course of the ‘Isi canal to the Tigris 
as indicated on the map (at modern Shawwika), 
which agrees with the above remarks. 

The Sarit canal flowed into the Tigris near the 
Bab al-Sha‘Ir, According to Ibn al-Fakih (Mashhad 
MS.), the Bab al-Shi‘Ir was near the Sharla where 
boats coming from Mosul stopped. Shari‘as did not 
change and the Shari‘a referred to could only be at 
present day Kamariyya, 

The Round City had its southern limit near tne 
Sarit canal and it was at the junction of this canal 
with the Tigris. The village of Sundya was outside its 
wall, near the northern section (cf. Ibn al-Djawzi, 
Mandhib, 24), and this village was very probably 
where present day Mintaka is. Therefore Mintaka is 
the eastern limit of the Round City, which was not 
directly on the Tigris. Abmad b. Hanbal put Baghdad 
between the Sarit canal and the Bab al-Tibn, thus 
considering the Trench of Tahir as the northern 
boundary. This Trench included al-Harim al- 
TAhirl and left only Kati‘at Umm Dja‘far beyond 
(Khatib, 79; Mandhib, 28). As the al-Harim al- 
Tahir Quarter was mostly swept by the Tigris 
through its change of course (as the author of the 
Mardsid states) its limit could not be higher than 
33° 22’ N, Lat. and thus the Round City must have 
its northern limit at about 33° 21’. 

Mahdi Camp (Rusifa) was almost opposite the 
Round City. The ShammAsiyya quarter was opposite 
the Harbiyya quarter, while the Shammasiyya 
Gate was almost opposite the Katrabbul Gate 
(Istakhri, 83; Tabari, iii, 1576). Shammisiyya was 
north and east of the quarter of Abd Hanifa. Below 
Aba Hanifa’s quarter was the Caliphal Cemetery 
and next came the Rusdfa mosque. Digging and soil 
analysis indicate that this Cemetery was slightly 
above the former Royal Sporting Club. The Rusafa 
mosque was about a mile north of Djami* al-Sultan 
at Upper Mukharrim which could not be! above 
modern ‘Aywadiyya and so the Mosque would be at 
the northern limit of Sabat ‘Antara. 

Mustansiriyya was the southern limit of Mukbar- 
rim and the beginning of the Sak al-Thalatha’, 
which terminated at the Djami‘ al-Khulafa (traceable 
by the Sak al-Ghazl minaret). Thus the Royal 
palaces (Harim Dar al-Khilifa) start and extend 
over Kurayya — which still keeps its name — and 
end at the suburb (rabd) at Murabba‘a — which 
also still keeps its name, (cf. Ibn Djubayr). This 
puts Harim Dar al-Khilafa between about Samaw’al 
street and Djimi* Sayyid Sultan ‘All. In digging 
the foundations of the new building of the Rafidayn 
Bank, about fifty yards from Samaw?al St., a kitchen 
was struck, very likely that of Dar al-Khilafa (Djah- 
shiy4ri, Cairo 1938, 189, 195; Ibn al-Aghir, x, 73; 
Y4kit, i, $87; iii, 195; cf, Massignon, Misston, 89; 
Stimer, ii, 197). The limit of the Musta‘In wall 
eastwards corresponds approximately to the Nazim 
Pasha Band as is shown from digging foundations 
of new houses. 
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al-Tawarikh-t Rashidi (ed. K. Bay4dni), Tehran 

1317/1938, index; Ibn Battita (ed. Defrémery and 

Sanguinetti), Paris 1854, ii, 117 ff.; Ta>rikh-i 

Shaikh Uwais (ed. J. B. van Loon), The Hague 

1954, 57, 59; C. D’Ohsson, Histoire des Mongols, 

The Hague and Amsterdam 1835, iv, 667 ff., 

714 {., 720; H. Howorth, History of the Mongols, 

London 1876-1888, iii, 605 ff., 622 ff.; ‘Abbas 

al-‘Azzawi, Ta?rikh al-‘Irak..., Baghdad 1935, 

493-6, and index; B. Spuler, Die Mongolen in 

Iran*, Berlin 1955, index. (R. M. Savory) 

AL-BAGHDADI, ‘Asp at-KAunir B. TAuir, ABO 
Mansor AL-ShArF1‘i, d. 429/1037. His father took him to 
Nishapir for his education and there he made his 
home. Most of the scholars of Khurdsin were his 
pupils and he could teach 17 subjects, especially law, 
principles, arithmetic, law of inheritance and 
theology. He left Nishapir because of rioting by 
Turkmens and went to Isfara?in where he soon after 
died. He was learned in literature as well as in law, 
was rich, helped other scholars and his books on 
law, arithmetic (one survives) and the law of 
inheritance were highly praised. He wrote several 
books on theology; Kitab al-Milal wa ’l-Nikal is lost; 
Usil al-Din, a systematic treatise, beginning with 
the nature of knowledge, creation, how the Creator 
is known, His attributes, etc. is rather like al- 
mubassal of Muhammad b. ‘Umar al-Razi, but 
gives the views of the sects on each subject. It 
cannot be identified with any of the books named by 
al-Subki. The tone throughout is objective, unlike 
that of his other book al-Fark bayn al-Firak. This 
takes each sect separately, judges all from the 
standpoint of orthodoxy and condemns all which 
deviate from the strait path. It is not a plain tale 
of facts, like Shahrastani’s Kitab al-Milal wa 'l-Nihal, 
but a polemic. In spite of a chapter heading ‘‘Soc- 
rates and Plato” it deals only with Islam though it 
brands some aberrations as unworthy of the name. It 
ends with an exposition of orthodox belief. Two books, 
which presumably went into greater detail, The 
Errors of Abu ’l-Hudhayl and the Errors of Ibn 
Karrdm, are lost. It is fair to say that he draws 
from doctrines, which he condemns, conclusions 
never envisaged by their authors. 

Bibliography: Al-Subki, Tabakat al-Shafityya 

iii, 238 ff. Ibn Khallikan, § 402; ZDMG 65, 349 ff., 

MO to, 187ff.; Brockeimann, I. 385, SI 666. 

(A. S. TriTToN) 

AL-BAGHDADI, a-xnatis (see AL-KHATIB, AL- 
BAGHDADI]. 

BAGHL, mule (pl. dighal, fem. baghla; but some 
think that baghi denotes the hybrid without distinct- 
ion of sex, and that baghla is a singulative form 
which applies both to the male and female); the 
same word denotes both the hinny, the offspring of 
a Stallion and a she-ass (cf. however kawdar in al- 
Mas‘adi, ii, 408; conira: al-Djahiz, Bighdl 120; al- 
Daniri, s.v.; cf. al-Djahiz, Tarbi‘, ed. Pellat, index, 
s.v.), and the mule, the offspring of a he-ass and 
a mare, the morphological characteristics of the 
two varieties being midway between those of the 
he-ass and those of the stallion, with however a 
tendency to be influenced by the mother’s side. 
Karin (Korah; see al-Damiri) or Fahmirath (see 
al-Tabari/Bal‘ami, trans. Zotenberg, i, 101) was the 
first to bring about this cross-breeding, but the 
Kur’an (xvi, 8) naturally attributed the creation of 
the mule to God. Muhammad himself possessed 
mules (notab'y Duldul, which lived up to the time 
of MuS4awiya), so that although the kaditks forbidding 
the consumption of the flesh of the mule (like that 


of the ass) may be authentic, those concerning the 
interdict on the mating of asses and mares have less 
chance of being so; at all events, it was not observed, 
and the mule industry did not suffer by reason of it. 
The postal service used these animals, and eminent 
men and women of noble birth did not disdain to 
ride on them, in spite of their stubbornness and 
obstinacy, because their even gait and surefootedness 
made them valued mounts. 

Men of an inquiring mind have been espv cially 
interested in this hybrid and its sterility; the Arab 
zoologists, however, thought that the she-mule was 
by nature fertile, but that it could not retain the 
male (/4 ta‘lak), or that it was too small-boned ta 
give birth without losing its life; in order to prevent 
accidents of this sort it was sometimes ‘‘sewn up” 
(makiiba). But al-Damiri relates that in 444/1052 a 
she-mule gave birth to a black filly and a white mule. 

The size of its head and penis, its longevity (due to 
continence), its sterility, its obstinacy and other 
characteristic traits of the mule are proverbial, and 
the words baghl and baghla enter into a large number 
of everyday expressions (for an account of the she- 
mule of Abi Dulama, which became proverbial by 
reason of its defects, see M. Ben Cheneb, Abi 
Dolama, Algiers 1922; al-Djahiz, Bighdal, 100 ff.). 
Certain parts of the body of the mule, notably its 
teeth, hair, hooves, and blood, were used in the 
preparation both of drugs, and of charms and 
amulets. To see a mule in a dream was interpreted 
as a sign of a voyage, or of longevity, degeneracy, 
sterility, etc. 

In addition to the other meanings collected by the 
Arabic dictionaries and Dozy, it is worth noting 
that the word baghla (pl. baghalat) denoted in Egypt 
female slaves born of unions between Sakaliba and 
another race (see al-Djahiz, Bighal, 66). 

Bibliography: In addition to the usual 
works on zoology (in this category the dictionary 
of Damiri is a fundamental work), pharmocopoeia, 
oneiromancy, etc. (see for example the bibliography 
of the article ar‘A), which give a certain amount 
of information, particular attention is drawn to 
the fact that mules, doubtless because of their 
curious origin, prompted Djahiz to write a special 
study, al-Kawl fi ’l-Bighdl (ed. Ch. Pellat, Cairo 

1375/1955), which is a sort of supplement to the 

K. al-Hayawan, and in which the author quotes 

chiefly anecdotes and verses illustrating the 

character and usefulness of these animals. 
(Cu. PELLAT) 

BAGHLI {see prrxam]. 

BAGHRAS, the ancient Pagrae, guarded the 
Syrian end of the Baylin pass on the road from 
Antioch to Alexandretta across the Amanus, and 
was thus a place of transit and a strategic position of 
importance. This region, which had been laid waste 
at the time of the first wars between the Arabs and 
the Byzantines, was furnished with colonists by 
Maslama; this initiated a recovery, and Hisham 
built a small fort there; it was naturally included in 
the region of the ‘awdsim [q.v.] organised by Harin 
al-Rashid behind the Syro-Cilician thughér, and there 
existed there at the time of al-Balkhi a hospice for 
travellers, which is said to have been founded by 
Zubayda. The actual fortification of Baghras was the 
work of Nicephorus Phocas who had reconquered 
Cilicia and was planning the reconquest of Antioch 
(357-8/968), and Michael Bourtzes set out from 
Baghras when the following year he in fact occupied 
Antioch. Baghras was occupied, without striking a 
blow, by Sulayman b. Kutlumish and then by the 
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Crusaders. About the middle of the 6th/12th century 
it was captured by the Templars, but in 1188 was 
seized for a short time by Salah al-Din, in 1191 was 
taken by the Armeno-Cilician Leo, and was only 
surrendered by the latter to the Templars in 1216. 
The Templars evacuated the town in 1268 following 
the capture of Antioch by the Mamlik sultan 
Baybars. From then onwards Baghras protected 
the frontier of the Mamlik state against the Armeno- 
Cilician kingdom, as long as the latter continued to 
exist, and formed a special military command 
depending on the province of Aleppo. Baghras is 
still mentioned incidentally in the operations 
conducted by the Mamlik sultans for the protection 
of their northern frontier up to the time of the 
Ottoman conquest, after which it fell into ruins. 
Only a small village exists there to-day. The fortress, 
which has never been the object of a proper archaeo- 
logical investigation, was of average importance, 
and seems to have been the work of the Byzantines 
and Mamliks rather than of the Templars or 
Armenians. 

Bibliography: Baladhuri, Futés, 148, 164, 
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M. Canard, Les Hamdanides, i, 228; Dussaud, 
Topographie etc., 433-34; Cl. Cahen, La Syrie du 
Nord, 1940, index; M. Hartmann, in ZGErdk. 
Berl., xxix, 170, 513; Guides Bleus, Syrir-Palestine, 
189; P. Jacquot, Antioche centre de tourisme, ii, 
194 ff. (Ci. CAHEN) 
BAGIRMI, name in the 19th century of a 

negro Muslim State, situated on the right bank of 
the Shari, S.E. of lake Chad. In Barth’s time (1852) 
the capital was Massenya. There were a certain 
number of tributary regions within its orbit, lying 
between 10° and 12° N. and 15° and 18° E. This 
historical name is no longer in official use to-day; 
only a district of Massenya exists, the other tributary 
regions having been either attached to the district 
of Bousso or to that of Melfi. 

The regions which once bore the name Bagirmi 
form a vast plain at an elevation of rooo ft., sloping 
gently away towards Lake Chad. The level expanse 
-of alluvial soil is only broken by barren dunes and 
in the East, in the canton of Bekakire, by isolated 
rocks. These regions are situated at the extreme limits 
of the Sahel and Sudan savannah zones. The year 
is divided into two seasons, a dry season, cold in 
winter, very hot in the spring and autumn, and the 
other, the summer, hot and damp. Rainfall fluctuates 
around 700 mm. (28 ins.), but there is excessive evap- 
oration. The Shari is the only permanent river; the 
others (Bahr Errguig, Bahr Nara) only flow from 
August to December. 

The region’s economy is based on cultivation and 
stock breeding. The main crop is millet (bulrush 
millet and guineacorn), which forms the basic food; 
maize, cultivated around the oases, provides a com- 
plementary crop in the intervening periods. In ad- 
dition, peas, manioc, gombo, sesame and peanuts 
are also grown. Cotton growing has been introduced 
in the S.E. part of the region, along the river Shari. 
Pasturage, though of mediocre quality, makes 
possible the breeding of cattle, sheep and goats. 

The population is made up of very diverse elements: 
negroes (Bagirmese, Bornuese, Sara, Massa), Arabs 
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| {Yessié, Dekakiré, Ouled Moussa), Fulani and Bororo 

| Fulani; in 1956, the total number of the inhabitants 
of the region amounted to 70,500 with a population 
density of 6.4 per sq. m. 

The sedentary negroes (with the exception of the 
Massa, cattle herdsmen) live by crop raising, food 
gathering and fishing. The nomadic Fulani migrate 
as far as the Logone and Lake Chad, the Bororo 
Fulani as far as the Ati and Musoro districts. The 
semi-nomadic Arabs move between their villages, 
where in the rainy season they cultivate the ground, 
and the banks of the Shari, to which they resort at 
the end of the dry season. 

With the exception of the Massa and the Sara, who 
have remained animists, these peoples were converted 
to Islam three hundred and fifty years ago under 
the influence of Fulani missionaries and Hausa 
merchants. Islam, however, has only made a 
somewhat superficial impression. 

The state of Bagirmi, founded in the 16th century, 
at the outset enjoyed considerable prosperity; then, 
at the beginning of the 19th century, as the result 
of wars with the Wadai, it began to decline. In 1870 
the Sultan of the Wadai took Massenya and expelled 
the Sultan Abia Sekkine. The latter’s successor, 
Gaourang, threatened by Rabah (see Born), placed 
himself under the protection of France (1897), which 
resulted firstly for the Bagirmi in the terrible 

! reprisals of Rabah, then, when the latter had been 
| defeated and killed at Kousseri (22 April 1900), in the 
final pacification under French administration. The 
Sultan was retained for outward appearances, but 
his authority limited to the Massenya canton. 
| Massenya, the capital, was an important town in 
Barth’s time, enclosed by walls 7 miles in circum- 
ference. It was partly destroyed in 1870 and then 
abandoned at the time of Rabah’s invasion. It was 
rebuilt once more 20 km, (121/,m.) to the S.E, It is, 
however, no more than a large village with a popu- 
lation of 1,700 inhabitants. Indeed the whole district 
lies remote from the main currents of trade. Only a 
small proportion of the local produce—ground-nuts, 
butter, skins—, is taken to the markets at Bongor, 
Bokoro and Fort Lamy. 
Bibliography: Mohammed el Tounsi, Voyage 

au Wadai, trans. Perron, Paris 1852, v and vi; 

H. Barth, Reisen und Entdechungen, Gotha 1858, 
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BAH, one of a number of terms in the Arabic 
language denoting coitus. Fskk, in the main, uses 
the term waf?. In principle, bah is hardm (as well 
as sexual indulgences of a minor character) if the 
partners are not married to each other, or united 
by the bond of ownership (master and slave- 
concubine); if this is not the case, the penal law 
intervenes .to punish sind?—most commonly by 
death (see HADD, ZINA’, MUHSAN), at least in 
theory. On the other hand, according to a ce- 
lebrated hadith, wa{? performed in a legal manner 
is an “alms” in the eyes of God. Fikh considers most 
practices permissible for the married couple, with 
perhaps a restriction regarding waf? fi duburthd. 
Bah is, in principle, permitted at ali times, except in 
certain circumstances of a ritual character (by day 
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during the month of Ramadan, or when one is in 
thrdm during the hadjdj [g.v.]. On the other hand, 
a well-known text of the Kur’an says: “Your wives 
are a tilth for you, so go to your tilth as you will’ 
(ii, 231), and the Kur?anic prohibition (ii, 230) of 
intimate relations during the menstrual period is 
not enforced by penalties, at least not in this world. 
Fikk does not forbid the sight of the partner's 
nakedness, but on the other hand, according to 
tradition, the Prophet in the matter of waf? behaved 
with the greatest modesty, both in this respect and 
in others. As regards the legality of contraceptive 
practices, see the article ‘Azt. Fikhk does not place 
any interdict on relations with a partner who has 
not reached the age of puberty provided that the 
act is physically possible. The schools are not in agree- 
ment on the question whether the wife can demand 
the performance of the conjugal duty: in the Maliki 
school, the forsaken wife has the right to claim a 
divorce. On the other hand, the husband can always 
require his wife to be at his service, because wa}? con- 
stitutes the very essence of nikdp (q.v.]; fikh is 
here in agreement with etymology (nikakh—marriage, 
and coitus). 
Bibliography: See bibliography to the article 
“Az_; add: O. Pesle, La femme musulmane. 
(G. H. Bousguet) 
BAHA? ALLAH. — Founder of the new religion 
which took the name of Baha’i from his own name 
(literally, ‘Glory, Splendour, of God’). In Persian 
it is known commonly as Amr-i Bahai, ‘Bahai 
Cause’, or Amr Allah, ‘Cause of God’; the adjective 
amri is used of publications, matters and facts 
pertaining to the Cause, ¢.g., nashriyyat-+ amri ‘reli- 
gious publications’, etc. Baha? Allah is generally 
called by his disciples Djamdl-1 Mubdrak, ‘The 
Blessed Beauty’ and Djamdal-i Kidam, ‘The Ancient 
Beauty’. His name was originally Mirza Husayn ‘Ali 
Nari (from Nur, in Mazandaran, the place of origin 
of his family). He was born at Tehran on 2 Muharram 
1233/12 November 1817 of a noble family which had 
given several ministers to the Persian court. 
According to the Bahai tradition, and to what he 
himself declares in his writings, he never attended 
any school. His was a profoundly religious person- 
ality, and he relates in one of his works (Lawb-i 
Ra?is) how, right from his infancy, he was moved to 
religious thinking after a performance of puppets 
which, after the show with all its ostentation was 
over and they had been redisposed in their box, 
suggested to him the thought of the fallibility and the 
vanity of human power. After the declaration of the 
Mission of the Bab (¢.v.] in 1260/1844, he was one 
of his first disciples, and shared the fatr of the Babis. 
Baha? Allah never knew the Bab personally and, to 
judge by a phrase in the K#tab al-Shaykh, 122, he 
had never even read the Baydn, which he knew by 
heart. In 1852, after the attempt on Nasir al-Din 
Shah, he was arrested and thrown into the prison 
at Tehran known as Siydh Cal (‘the black hole’), 
where he stayed from August of that year until 
r2 January 1853. In his work Kitab al-Shaykh 
{‘book of the Shaykh’, known also as Lawh-+ Ibn-t 
Dki’d, ‘Epistle of the Son of the Wolf’) he narrates 
the story of his journey, fettered, from Niyawaran 
to Tehran, and his interesting mystical experience 
in the prison in the long nights he passed without 
sleep on account of the heavy chains which fastened 
his neck, hands and feet. It seemed to him, he tells 
us, that he heard a voice which cried to him, ‘Truly, 
We shall succour Thee, by the means of Thee 
Thyself and Thy pen. Be not afraid ... Thou art in 
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security. Soon God will raise up the treasures of the 
earth, namely those men who shall succour Thee 
for love of Thee and Thy name, by which God shall 
bring to life the hearts of the Sages’. At other times 
it seemed to him that a great torrent of water was 
running from the top of his head to his chest ‘like 
a powerful river pouring itself out on the earth from 
the summit of a lofty mountain’. The Baha*is con- 
sider this experience as the first beginnings of the 
prophetic mission of their founder. Banished with 
all his family to ‘Irak after all his possessions had 
been confiscated, he dwelt at Baghdad, where. his. 
spiritual influence over the Babi exiles continued 
to increase, whereas that of his half-brother Mirza. 
Yahya—known by the name of Subh-i Azal, which 
the Bab had given him [v.s.v. BAB]—was on the: 
decline. From 1854 to 1856 Baha? Allah took himself 
to Kurdistan, where he lived as a nomadic dervish 
on the outskirts of Sulaymaniyya. When he returned 
to Baghdad, his growing influence, and the numerous 
visitors he received even from Persia, caused the 
Persian consul to request his immediate exile to 
Constantinople. A short while before his departure 
on 21 April 1863, in the garden of Nadjib Pasha 
near Baghdad—called by the Baha'is bagh-i ridwan— 
Baha? Allah declared himself, to a select number of 
his followers, to be He Whom God Shall Manifest 
(man yushiruhu llah) as predicted by the Bab. The 
exiles arrived at Constantinople in August, and 
after some months were sent to Edirne where they 
arrived in December. At Edirne Baha? Allah openly 
declared his prophetic mission, sending letters 
(known, like all Baha? Allah’s letters, by the name 
of lawh, pl. alwah, ‘tablets’) to various sovereigns, 
inviting them to support his Cause. At this time the 
great majority of Babis came out in his favour. The 
dissensions with the minority, who followed Subh-i 
Azal, gave rise to some incidents, which impelled. 
the Ottoman government to banish those who. 
henceforth called themselves Baha’is to Acre (‘Akka), 
and the others to Cyprus. In August 1868 Baha? 
Allah and his family arrived at ‘Akka. A stricter 
imprisonment in the fortress lasted until 1877, after 
which Baha? Allah was authorised to transfer 
himself to a country house which he had rented at 
Mazra‘a. From 1288/1871 to 1290/1874 Baha? Allah 
was engaged on writing the fundamental book of 
his religion, Kitab-i Akdas, the “Most Holy Book”. 
About 1880 he was allowed to transfer to the neigh- 
bourhood of Bahdj!, not far from ‘Akka, where he: 
died, after an illness lasting some days, on 29 May 
1892. In 1890 he had received at Bahdji Professor 
E. G. Browne, the only European who met him 
personally and on whom Baha? Allah made a deep 
impression. For the doctrine of Baha? Allah see 
BAHA’!, 
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BAHA? AL-DAWLA [see BUWAYHIDS], 

BAHA? at-DIN at-‘AMILI {see Av-‘AMILI]. 

BAHA? at-DIN ZAKARIYYA, commonly known 
as Baha? al-Hakk, a saint of the Suhrawardi order, 
was born at Kot Karor (near Multan) in 578/1182-83 
according to Firishta. He was one of the most 
distinguished khalifas of Shaykh Shihab al-Din 
Suhrawardi {q.v.] and is the founder of the Suhra- 
wardi order in India. After completing his study of 
the Kur’4n according to its seven methods of 
ecitation at Kot Karor, he visited the great centres of 
Muslim learning in Khurasén, at Bukhara and 
Medina, and in Palestine—in order to complete his 
study of the traditional sciences. While in Medina 
he learnt fadith with an eminent traditionist, Shaykh 
Kamal al-Din Yamani, and spent several years in 
xeligious devotions at the mausoleum of the Prophet. 
After visiting the graves of the Israelite prophets in 
Palestine, he reached Baghdad and became a disciple 
‘of Shaykh Shihab al-Din Suhrawardi. At this time 
he was, as his master said, ‘dry wood ready to catch 
fire’, and so after seventeen days’ instruction, the 
latter appointed him his successor and ordered him 
to set up a Subrawardi khdnakah in Multan. He 
lived and worked in Multan for more than half a 
century and his khdnakdh—a magnificent building 
where separate accomodation was provided for all 
inmates and visitors—developed into a great centre 
of mystic discipline in medieval India. He died in 
Multan on 7 Safar 661/21 December 1262. 

Shaykh Bah&? al-Din’s order flourished most 
vigoriously in Sind and the Pandjab, though he had 
attracted some disciples from Hardt, Hamadan and 
Bukhara. As a mystic teacher he was known for his 
‘nafs-i gira (intuitive intelligence) which helped him 
in apprehending and controlling the minds of his 
disciples. He differed from contemporary Cishti 
mystics in several matters: (i) He did not allow all 
sorts of people to throng round him. The Djawaliks 
and Kalandars seldom obtained access to him. ‘‘I have 
nothing to do with the generality of the public’, 
he is reported to have remarked. (ii) He lived in an 
aristocratic way and had granaries and treasuries in 
his khdnakah. (iii) He did not observe continuous 
fasts but ate and drank in the normal manner. 
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(iv) While among the Cishtis the custom of zamin-bus 
prevailed, he never permitted anybody to bow 
before him. (v) He believed in keeping close contact 
with the rulers and the bureaucracy. (vi) He did not 
believe in mystic songs (samd‘). 

Baha’ al-Din exercised great influence on mediaeval 
politics, He helped Iltutmish (607-633/1210-1235) in 
establishing his hold over Multan and accepted from 
him the honorific title of Shaykh al-Islam, In 644/ 
1246 when the Mongols besieged Multan and the 
tuler of Hardt joined them, the Shaykh offered 
100,000 dinars to the invaders and persuaded them 
to raise the siege. 

The Shaykh lies buried in Multan in an imposing 
tomb, surmounted by a hemispherical dome and 
decorated with fine enamelled tiles. 
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BAHA? at-DIN ZUHAYR, Asu ’L-Fapt B. 
MUHAMMAD B. ‘ALI AL-MUHALLABI AL-AzDI (gene- 
rally known by the name of aL-BAHA? ZuHayR’, 
celebrated Arab poet of the Ayyubid period, born 
5 Dhvul-Hidjdja 581/27 February 1186 in Mecca. 
Whilst still very young, he went to Egypt, where 
at Kis (Upper Egypt) he studied the Kur’in and 
letters, finally settling at Cairo towards 625/1227. 
Al-Baha? Zuhayr was in the service of al-Salih 
Ayyib, son of the sultan al-Kamil, and in 629/1232 
accompanied him on an expedition to Syria and 
Upper Mesopotamia. In 637/1239, whilst returning 
to Egypt after his father’s death, al-Salih was 
betrayed by his troops at Nabulus and handed over 
to his cousin al-Nasir Dawid, who imprisoned him. 
The poet remained faithful to his master in adver- 
sity and spent sometime at Nabulus. When al- 
Salih ascended the throne of Egypt, he appointed 
him wasir and showered honours upon him. In 
646/1248, he is to be found at al-Mansira at the 
side of his sovereign, who was fighting against the 
seventh Crusade (St. Louis). As the result of a mis- 
understanding, the poet fell into disgrace, and, in 
the death of his master, went to Syria, where he 
addressed his best panegyrics to the sovereign of 
Damascus, al-Nasir Yasuf, but without success. He 
returned to Cairo a disappointed man; there he 
experienced solitude and poverty, and died in 656/ 
1258. 

His Diwan, preserved in Paris (MS 3173 of the 
B.N.) and elsewhere, and edited in Cairo (1314), 
is known. Palmer produced a fine edition with an 
English translation. In this Diwdn he is shown 
as being a poet very often sincere and a true musi- 
cian in verse. His choice of words, of form, manner 
and metre, the effects of rhythm and harmony, 
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everything shows a very mature taste. Without 
rejecting the poetics cf his time or his rhetoric with 
its numerous figures, the poet in him scarcely allows 
a glimpse of the rhetorician. 
Bibliography: Ibn Khallikan, Bilak, 1299, i, 
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BAHA? at-HAKK (see BAHA? AL-DIN ZAKARIYYA’], 
BAHADUR. A word common to the Altaic lan- 
guages, equally well represented in Turkish, Mongol 
and Tunguz dialects, Its adjectival meaning is 
“courageous, brave”, but it is universally used as 
a substantive with the meaning ‘“‘hero’’. [t also fre- 
quently occurs as a surname and an honorific title. 

The earliest occurrence is in the Chinese history 
of the Sui Dynasty, written in the early 7th century. 
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suggests a trisyllabic *bayatur which, transcribed 
GBuyatotp, was in use also among the Proto-Bul- 
ghars in the gth century. An Uyghur runic ms. 
which could originate in the 8th-1oth centuries has 
batur and it is this bisyllabic form which is general 
in Turkish dialects. ¢.g. Osmanli batur, Kazakh, 
Bashkir batir, Ozbek botir, Tuvin mddir, Chuvash 
patttir, etc. Some Turkish dialects have the trisyl- 
iabic form, e.g.,Coman bayatur, but it is possible 
to see in them borrowings from Mongol. Beside the 
form already mentioned, Ozbek has also bagodir. 

The word is attested in the earliest Mongol docu- 
ments (13th century), always in the trisyllabic form, 
though the Chinese sources of the Mongol epoch 


usually transcribe K E44 pa-tu for badu[r]. 


Classical Mongol has bayatur, and variants exist 
probably in all the dialects. e.g. Kaimuck bdir, 
modern literary Khalkha bataar, Monguor Bat?ug. 
Among Tunguz forms one could mention Manchu 
baturu, Evenki bahatir, Even bdagtir and bukatir. 
It is impossible to state the directions in which 
borrowings were made, but it seems probable that 
either the Turkish or the Mongol trisyllabic forms 
were original, and that the Tunguz forms are, ori- 
ginally, Mongol loan-words. Inter-borrowings within 
the same group must have been frequent. 
Bahadur is, clearly, a word of civilisation. It tra- 
velled far into the north and can be met in various 
Samoyede and Finno-Ugrian languages, in Siberia 
as well as in Europe, e.g. Ostiak matur, Hungarian 
bdtor (11th century). These, and some of the Sla- 
vonic forms, ¢.g. Russian bogatir are borrowings 
from Turkish or Mongol. Persian bakddur, borrowed 
from Mongol, had a wide-spread use as a title or 
a surname among Muslim dynasties. As it was also 
used by the Great Mughals, it penetrated into Anglo- 
Indian, in the sense of a “haughty or pompous per- 
sonage, exercising his brief authority with a strong 
sense of his own importance” (Yule, Hobson- Jobson). 
The word found its way into Western European 
sources. Roger, Canon of Varad, writing in 1244, 
gives Bochetor as the name of one of the Mongol 
generals taking part in the campaign against Hun- 
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gary. The Portuguese ambasador to Timir, Clavijo 
(1404), has Bahadur. (D. S1nor) 

BAHADUR KHAN [see FAROKI]. 

BAHADUR SHAH [see NIZAM SHAH]. 

BAHADUR SHAH I. Muhammad Mu‘azzam 
was the second son of the Emperor Awrangzib 
‘Alamgir by his second wife Rahmat al-Nisa?, 
Nawaéb Bai, daughter of Radja Radja of Radjawri in 
Kashmir. She was also the mother of Prince Muham- 
mad Sultan, who died in prison, 1087/1676, and 
Badr al-Nisa? Begum (1647-1670), who was a Hafiz. 
She died in 1691. Mu‘azzam was born at Burhanpur 
in the Deccan on 30 Radjab 1053/14 October 1643. 
His full titles were: Abii Nasr Savyid Kutb al-Din 
Muhammad Shah ‘Alam Bahadur Shah Badshah. 
From the time of his elder brother’s defection to 
Shah Shudja? in 1068/1658 he was the prospec- 
tive heir apparent, and was regarded as such on 
Muhammad Sultan’s death in 1087/1676 In Sha‘ban 
1086/October 1675 he received the title of Shah 
‘Alam, 

From 1663 he was actively employed by his 
father in the Deccan and against the Kingdom of 
Bidjapir. In 1093/1683-4 he led an army through 
the Konkan to Goa, then being besieged by the 
Maratha radji Shambddji. But having fallen out with 
the Portuguese, he found his supplies cut off and 
made a disastrous retreat. He was then employed 
against Bidjapir and the Kutb Shahi dynasty of 
Golkonda. Awrangzib, already suspicious of Prince 
Mu‘azzam’s lack of rancour against his rebel son 
Akbar, interpreted an attempted mediation between 
his father and Abu ’l-Hasan of Golkonda as a plot 
against himself. Mu‘azzam, now known as Shah 
‘Alam, was arrested with his sons on 4 March 1687. At 
first treated with great rigour, the Prince found the 
severity of his treatment gradually relaxed, until in 
April 1695 he was released and appointed Subaddr 
of Agra. In 1699 he became governor of Kabul 
province which he held at the time of his father’s 
death, his eldest sons holding Tattha and Multan. 

On receiving the news of his father’s death on 
18 Dhu ’l-Hidjdja rrr8, 22 March 1707, Prince 
Mu‘azzam moved with great speed. He proclaimed 
himself by the title of Bahadur Shah when near 
Lahore, offered to honour his father’s will by leaving 
his brother A‘zam Shah the Deccan provinces, and 
arrived near Agra on June 12. On 18 Rabi‘ I rrr9/ 
18 June 1707, A‘zam Shah and his son Bidar Bakht 
were killed in a great battle near Jajau and Bahadur 
Shah was master of the empire. Kam Bakhsh, the 
youngest son of Awrangzib, was defeated and killed 
near Haydarabad, Deccan, on 3 Dhu ’l-ka‘da 1120/ 
13 January 1709. 

The short reign of Bahadur Shah was occupied 
by three problems, the Marathas, the Radjputs and 


- the Sikhs. On the advice of Dhu ’1-Fikar Khan, 


Shahi, the grandson of Shiwadji, was released and 
sent back to Maharashtra with a Mughal mansab 
of 7ooo. His arrival there provoked a civil war 
between his supporters and those of Tara Bai, the 
regent widow of his uncle Radja Ram. 

In the cold weather of 1707-8 Bahadur Shah 
regulated the succession of Amber and reduced the 
Radjpit Radja of Jodhpar to submission. But while 
campaigning against Kiam Bakhsh the revolt flared 
up again. On his return in 1710 the emperor found 
himself confronted with a Sikh rebellion and had to 
make a compromise settlement with the Radjpits. 
The last Sikh géré, Govind Singh, was a supporter 
of Bahadur Shah, but was murdered in the Deccan 
in 1708. The Sikh revolt in the north was then 
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revived by a man known as Banda who killed Wazir 
KhAn, seized Sirhind and terrorised the east Pandjab. 
Bahadur Shah stormed Lohgarh and defeated but 
did not capture Banda in 1710-11. The last few 
months of his life were spent in Lahore where he died 
on 20 Muharram 1124/27 February 1712. The 
throne was immediately disputed between his four 
sons, Mu‘izz al-Din Djahandar Shah, ‘Azim al-Shan, 
Rafi‘ al-Shan and Djahan Shah, the first of whom 
was successful. 

Irvine describes Bahadur Shah as ‘although not 
a great sovereign .... a fairly successful one’. He 
was courteous, learned, pious, brave, capable and 
equable in temper. He was generous and found it 
difficult to refuse a request, a trait which earned him 
the nickname of bi-khabar or heedless one. Not much 
is known of Bahadur Shah’s family life, but the 
names of three wives have survived: Mihr al-Nisa 
Begum, who accompanied her husband’s body to 
Delhi, ‘Aziz al-Nisi Jchanum and Nar al-Nisa 
Begum. 
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(T. G. P. Spear) 

BAHADUR SHAH II, the last Mughal Emperor 
of India. He reigned as titular sovereign from 1253/ 
1857 to 1274/1857 He wasin fact, a pensionary of the 
East India Company, his actual authority being 
restricted to the limits of the Red Fort or Kal‘a-+ 
muSalld of Delhi. Mughal authority, by virtue of 
which the British held Bengal from 1765, was never 
formally disowned by them, but the Charter Act of 
1833 asserted British sovereignty over British held 
territories in India. On May 11, 1857, Delhi was 
seized by mutinous troops froin Meerut who 
compelled the unwilling Bahadur Shah, then nearly 
82, to accept nominal leadership of the revolt. After 
four months of unenthusiastic headship he retired to 
Humayin’s Tomb on the assault of Delhi by the 
British in September. With his favourite wife Zinat 
Mahal and their son Mirza Djewan Bakht he sur- 
rendered to Lieut. Hodson on a promise of his life. 
After much indignity and a trial of doubtful legality 
he was exiled by the British Government to Rangoon 
in Burma, where he died on 13 Djumada | 1279/ 
7 November 1862. Descendants of his are still to 
be found there. 

Bahadur Shah was born on 27 Sha‘ban 1189/24 
October 1775. He was the second son of Akbar 


j Shah II 


(1221-1253/1806-1837) and Lal Bai. 
He was eleventh in direct succession from the 
emperor Babur. In 1827 he was described as ‘the 
most respectable, the most accomplished of the 
Princes’’ by Charles Metcalfe, then Resident of Delhi. 
He had a tall spare figure, a dark complexion 
with strongly marked aquiline features. Like. his 
grandfather Shah ‘Alam, he was a poet of some 
note, using the pen-name of Zafar. The poet Dhawk 
was his literary preceptor and Ghalib attended his 
Court. His plaintive ghazals were long current in 
Delhi. He was also a calligrapner and musician of 
merit, and showed taste in repairing buildings and 
laying out gardens. His full title was Abu ’l-Muzaffar 
Siradj al-Din Muhammad Bahadur Shah. 
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BAHADUR SHAH GUDJARATI, sultan of 
Gudjarat 932/1526-943/1537. Second son of Muzaffar 
Shah II (917/1511-932/1526), Bahadur Shah, on bad 
terms with his elder brother Sikandar, left Gudjarat 
in 931/1525 and, travelling via Citor and Mewat to 
the court of Ibrahim Lodi was present, as an 
onlooker, at the battle of Panipat between the 
sultan of Dihli and the Mughal Babur. 

Hearing of the death of his father and the accession 
of Sikandar, Bahadur Shah hastened towards 
Gudjardt to be greeted at Citor with the news of 
the assassination of Sikandar by Khwish Kadam, 
‘Imad al-Mulk. Rapidly gaining support from the 
Gudjarati Muslim nobles, Bahadur Shah assumed 
the insignia of the sultanate at Anhalwara-Patan qn 
26th Ramadan, 932/6th July 1526. 

Bahadur Shah was the last vigorous sultan of 
independent Gudjarat. In 935/1528 he attacked 
Burhan Nizim Shih of Ahmadnagar in alliance 
with Muhammad II of Khandésh and ‘AI4 al-Din 
‘Imad al-Mulk of Berar occupying Ahmadnagar in 
936/1529. The Nizam Shah appears to have accepted 


| the overlordship of Gudjarat until 938-9/1532 at 


least, but statements in the Arabic and Pervian 
histories that he read the kAufba and struck coins 
in the name of the Gudjarat sultan have not found 
corroboration in the discovery of such coins. 

In 937/153! Bahadur Shah attacked Mahmid IJ 
of Malwa, occupying Mandi. In 938/1532-3 he 
captured the Radjpit strongholds of Ujjain, Bhilsa 
and Raisin together with their chief Silhadi. In 
Ramadan 941/March 1535 Gudjarat forces, at the 
second attempt, captured Citor. 

Meanwhile "however, in the autumn of 941/1534 
war had broken out between Bahadur Shah and the 
Mughal Humayiin; Bahddur Shah-had given refuge 
to the Lodi Afghans and to Muhammad Zaman 
Mirza son-in-law to Babur, Who had escaped from 
confinement by Humiyin in the fort of Bayana. 

Defeated by the Mughals at Mandasér and Mandi, 
and with much of his treasure captured by Humayin 
at the fall of CampAnir in Safar 942/August 1535, 
Bahadur Shah turned to the Portuguese for help. 

In 937/1531, the Portuguese, under Nuno da 
Cunha, governor of Goa, had been defeated in their 
attempt to capture Diw. In Djumada II 941/ 
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December 1534, however, in return for a promise to 
aid Bahadur Shah against the Mughals, the Portu- 
guese obtained Bassein and in Rabi‘ II/October 1535 
the right to build.a fort at Diw where Bahadur 
Shah himself had taken refuge. The nominal Portu- 
guese assistance to the Gudjarat sultan did not 
prevent Humayiin from capturing Bahadur Shah’s 
capital of Ahmadabad. 

Humiayin’s withdrawal from Gudjarat in 942/1536 
to face the threat from Sher Khan enabled Bahadur 
Shah to recover most of his dominions from the 
now disunited, dispersed and disaffected Mughal 
forces, 

Bahadur Sh&h then turned to recover the rights 
surrendered to the Portuguese at Diw. In an 
atmosphere fraught with mutual suspicion of bad 
faith, Bahadur Shah rashly visited Nuno da Cunha 
on his flagship at Diw and, hurriedly returning to 
the shore after sensing treachery, was slain by the 
following Portuguese forces. His death occurred on 
3 Ramadan 943/13 February 1537. — 
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BAHA°’! MEHMED EFENDI, Ottoman jurist 
and theologian. Born in Istanbul in 1004/1595-6, 
he was the son of ‘Abd al-‘Aziz Efendi, a K4adi- 
‘asker of Rumelia, and the grandson of the historian 
Sa‘d al-Din. Entering upon the cursus honorum of 
the. religious institution, he became mudarris and 
molla and was appointed kadi first in Salonica and 
then, in 1043/1633-4, in Aleppo. A heavy smoker, 
he was reported by the Beylerbey Ahmed Pasha, 
with whom he was on bad terms, and in 1044/1634-5 
was dismissed and exiled to Cyprus as a punishment 
for what was then regarded as a serious offence. 
Towards the end of 1045 (early 1636) he was par- 
doned and in Muh. 1048/May-June 1638 appointed 
Molla of Syria; in Safar 1054/April 1644 he was 
transferred to Edirne, and in Rab. I 1055/May 1645 
became Kadi of Istanbul. After brief terms as 
Kadi-‘asker of Anatolia and of Rumelia, he was 
appcinted Shaykh al-Islam for the first time in 
Radjab 1059/July-Aug. 1649. According to the pre- 
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judiced evidence of his rival Karatelebizade, he was 
chosen because he was so enfeebled by excessive 
indulgence in narcotics that the Grand Vezir and 
the Sultan W4lide thought they would be able to 
do as they pleased with him. His subsequent vigour, 
and his firmness in resisting certain of their demands, 
give the lie to this accusation. The favour which 
he showed to the Mewlew! and khalwatti orders soon 
brought hirr into conflict with the orthodox religious 
party, which also objected to his approval of tobacco 
and coffee and his toleration of the dervish use of 
music and dancing. His fall, however, was due not 
to their efforts but to other causes. In Djum, I 
1061/April-May 1651, in the course of a dispute 
which arose out of a question of jurisdiction involving 
the British Consul and the Kadi of Izmir, Baha 
Efendi placed the British ambassador in Istanbul 
under house arrest. For this breach of diplomatic 
usage he was dismissed and exil.d to Midilli. He 
remained, however, at Gelibolu and Lampsaca, and 
was reinstated in Kam. 1062/Aug. 1653; he continued 
in office until his death, of « quinsy, on 13 Safar 
1064/3 Jan. 1654. He was buried in Fatih. 

Baha‘l was known both as a poet and as a scholar, 
and left a number of poems and fetwds. His best- 
known ruling was that in which he pronounced smok- 
ing lawful, thus ending the prohibitions and re- 
pressions of the early 17th century. He was himself 
a heavy smoker, and his contemporary Hadjdj! 
Khalifa remarks of him that had it not been for this 
self-indulgence he might have become one of the 
most eminent scholars of the country. Baha‘i’s 
authorisation of smoking, however, was due, ac- 
cording to Hadjdjf Khalifa, not to his own addiction 
but-to a concern for what was best suited to the 
condition of the people, and to a belief in the legal 
principle that the basic rule of law is licitness (baka 
asliyya). 
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AL-BAHA?’I {see av-‘Amizt}. 

BAHA'S, adhererts of the new religion which 
was founded by Baha? Allah [¢.v.], and of which 
the forerunner, according to Baha7I doctrine, was 
the Bab [q.v.}. The foremost authority on the Baha'l 
religion, and its disseminator in Europe and America, 
was ‘Abbas Efendi, the eldest son of the founder, 
better known among the Baha’ls as ‘Abd al-Baha? 
(Servant of Baha’). Born on 23 May 1844 at Tehran, 
he accompanied his father on bis journeys and in 
his exile, and at his death was recognised by the 
great majority of the Baha*Is as the authorised 
exponent and interpreter of his father’s writings 
Centre of the Covenaut and ‘Model of Bahai Life’, 
in accordance with Baha? Allah’s will (Kitab ‘Ahdi); 
this will, however, was contested by ‘Abd al-Baha’’s 
brother Muhammad ‘SAIi, who xt up a rival group 
within the Bah&4 organisation and contrived to 
compromiss his brother with the Ottoman authorities, 
who were hostile to the Baha’Is. He was released 
fro prison in 1908 under the amnesty granted by 
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the new Ottoman Government of the Young Turks, 
and in 1910 began his three great missionary journeys. 
The first was to Egypt (1910), the second to Europe 
(Paris and London, 1911), and the third to America 
and Europe (1912-13). From New York he made 
his way across the entire United States in eight 
months to Los Angeles and San Francisco, stopping 
in the main towns and preaching in evangelical 
churches, synagogues, masonic halls, etc. In Sep- 
tember 1912 he returned to Europe, and from Eng- 
land went again to Paris, then to Germany, Austria 
and Hungary. Finally at the end of 1913 he returned 
from Paris to Palestine. The first Bahai group in 
America had formed as early as 1894, and on 10 
December 1898 the first American Baha’i pilgrims 
arrived at Acre. ‘Abd al-Baha?’s journey, one of 
the objects of which had been to counter the pro- 
paganda of his brother’s supporters, also notably 
strengthened the community of American adherents. 
In addition to this he formed Bahai groups ia the 
European countries he passed through. In 1920 the 
British Government appointed him Knight of the 
Order of the British Empire. He died on 28 Novem- 
ber at Hayfa and was buried beside the Bab, in 
the great mausoleum which was completed in 
1957. In his will he had appointed Shoghi Efendi 
(Shawki Efendi) Rabbant, the oldest of his grand- 
sons (the eldest son of his eldest daughter) as ‘‘Guar- 
dian of the Cause of God” (Wali-yi Amr Allah). 
Shoghi Efendi, who died on 3 Nov., was born at 
Hayfa in the last years of the last century. He stu- 
died at Oxford and in 1936 married the American 
Mary Maxwell, who took the name Rthiyyé Kha- 
num. From 1923 onwards he lived in Hayfa in Israel, 
the world administrative centre of the faith. 

The Baha"i religior, while it claims to be “‘scienti- 
fic’ and opposed to dogma, has more clearly de- 
fined theological, philosophical, and social doctrines 
and forms of worship than some Orientalists have 
thought. I give them briefly below on the basis of 
the sources cited in the bibliography. 

Religious doctrines. 1. God. A completely trans- 
cendent and unknowable entity. ‘“‘Every road to 
Him is barred’. The Baha’Is are opposed to mystic 
pantheism. Mystics have only given form to their 
own imaginings. ‘Even the loftiest souls and the 
purest hearts, however high they may fly in the 
realms of science and mysticism, can never pass 
beyond that which has been created inside them- 
selves’ (ma khulika ft anfusthim bi-anfusthim) 
(Lawh-t Salman). 

2. Creation. The unknowable essence of God 
makes itself manifest and creates that which is not 
God. The Bahai idea of the beginning of things 
falls between that of creation and that of emanation. 
We could speak of efernal creation, seeing that the 
Baha texts tend to keep the term kkalk (crea- 
tion), but at the same time maintain that since 
the attribute of khalik (creator) is co-eternal with 
God, there has never been a time when the 
world did not exist. Thus the world is eternal 
(Lawh-i Hikmat). 

3. A special form of the manifestation of God is 
that which features in the Prophets (The Bahai 
technical term is mazdhir-i ildhiyya, divine mani- 
festations, rather than ruswl or anbiyd). Thus the 
concept of Auli (incarnation in the full sense of 
the word) is not accepted. In this connexion the 
letter of Baha? Allah to N&sir al-Din Shah (Lawh-i 
Sulfan) is particularly interesting, as is the K+stab 
al-Shaykh, in which he describes his own mystic 
experience in the prison of SiyAh Cal at Tehran. 


The Prophet has two differing conditions: he is a 
man, but also a very clear mirror in which God is 
reflected. Thus in a certain sense it is not wrong 
to call him God, by way of abbreviation. The status 
of such a being as could be called “prophetic” is 
radically different from that of man; it falls between 
man’s status and that of God. According to Bahai 
doctrine no man, however perfect he may become, 
will be able to attain prophetic status (or better, 
that of ‘“‘manifestation”), just as no animal, perfect 
as it may be of its kind, can aspire to human status. 
The manifestation of God through the Prophets 
never ceases. The manifestations of the Divine are 
successive. The first prophet is Adam, then come 
the traditional prophets of Judaism, Christianity 
and Islam. Zoroaster also is considered a true pro- 
phet, though the Buddha and Confucius are seen 
rather as great masters of the spiritual life. After 
Muhammad come the Bab (considered by the Baha’is 
as a true independent manifestation of God whose 
specific mission lasted only nine years), and Baha? 
Allah, The Baha*is allow that other prophets better 
adapted to advanced stages of human progress may 
come after him, but ‘‘not before a thousand years” 
(Akdas). The prophetic periods are grouped together 
in larger cycles; with the Bab the cycle begun by 
Adam ends and the Baha’i cycle begins. The latter 
is destined, according to doctrine, to last at least 
500,000 years. It is thus inexact to consider the 
Baha'i religion as syncretistic. Although it accepts 
all the prophetic religions as essentially true, it 
Claims that it is the one best adapted to the preser.t 
time, and that it includes in itself all its predecessors. 

4. Man. Baha’i psychology is somewhat complex. 
‘Abd al-Baha? (Mufdwidat) distinguishes five types 
of “spirit”: animal spirit, vegetable spirit, human 
spirit, the spirit of faith, and the Holy Spirit. The 
spirit of faith is given by God, and alone confers 
true “‘eternal life’ on the human spirit (we are thus 
a long way from a purely philosophical conception 
of the immortality of the soul). “Faith” is essential 
to Bahai spiritual life. The text of the first verse 
of the Akdas runs as follows: ‘‘The first commandment 
of God to his servants is knowledge of the Dawn 
of His revelation, and the Dayspring of His Decne 
(t.¢., of the Prophet), who is his appointed Represen- 
tative in the created world (fi ‘dlam al-amr wa?}. 
khalk). He who has attained this knowlege has at- 
tained all good. He who knows it not is of the world 
of error, even though he performs all (good) works’. 
Faith in God (which, God being by definition un- 
knowable, can only be faith in His manifestation, 
the Prophet) confers immortality on the believer, 
who continues in the worlds beyond his eternal 
journey towards the unknowable Essence of God . 
(excessive interest in these worlds on the pert of 
Bahiis is discouraged; they are explicitly forbidden 
to take part in spiritualist meetings). Paradise and 
Hell are symbols, the first of which stands for the 
true believer's journey towards God, and the second 
the fruitless path towards annihilation of him who 
knowingly rejects the Faith and performs evil works. 
In the context of this progressive view of the world 
beyond Baha’is are allowed, and advised, to pray 
for the dead. Equally, the idea of reincarnation in 
this world is firmly rejected. 

On the phenomenon, of man Bahai doctrine ac- 
cepts the theory of evolution, not, however, as pro- 
pounded by Darwin, but rather in the traditional 
mystic sense already present in the mathnawit of 
Mawlana Djalal al-Din Rimi [q.v.]. ‘““Man was al- 
ways man throughout his evolution’, even though 
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he may have passed through a series of stages of 
development. 

Moral and soctal principles. The Bahais accept 
the ancient formula attributed to ‘Ali: ‘All private 
matters belong to the human sphere, all concerns 
of society to the divine’. Hence the great emphasis 
in Bahai doctrine on the improvement of society, 
a task which is the charge of the Bahai world 
administration (see below). 

The moral and social tenets of the Bahais are 
classified by ‘Abd al-Bahi? under the following 
twelve headings: 1. Unity of the human race. 2. 
Need for an independent search for Truth. 3. Essen- 
tial unity of all religions. 4. Need for religion to pro- 
mote unity. 5. Need for science and religion to be 
in harmony. 6, Equal rights ard duties for the two 
sexes. 7. Opposition to all kinds of prejudice: national, 
religious, political, economic, etc. 8. Attainment of 
world peace. 9. Obligation to provide universal edu- 
cation, accessible to all. 10. Solution on a religious 
basis of the social problem, with the abclition of 
the extremes of excessive wealth and degrading 
poverty. 11. Use of an auxiliary international lan- 
guage. 12. Constitution of an Internationa] Tribunal. 

The forms of administration and crganisation which 
we now describe in brief conduce according to the 
Bahais to the realisation of these aims: 

The Bahai religion has no public ritual, nor any 
sacraments or private rites of a sacred character. 
The only religious duties of the Bah&is are: 1. To 
assemble every 19 days on the first day of each Babi 
month (the Bab’s calendar was adhered to by 
Baha? Allah) for a communal celebration, called 
by the Western Bahi’is the ‘19th day’s Feast”, 
and by the Persians diydfat-i ruz-i nizdahum. It 
consists of readings cf prayers and sacred texts 
(and even of passages from the Bible, the Kur?an, 
and other sacred texts if desired), followed by deli- 
berations more properly administrative in character, 
when the community’s financial affairs are reviewed, 
important announcements are made, etc. A small 
meal is then taken together, ‘‘even if nothing more 
than a glass of water’’, in accordance with the Bab’s 
decree. 2. To fast 19 days, 4.¢., the entire Babi month 
of ‘Ala?, from 2 to 21 March, the Baha*1 New Year’s 
Day. The fast is of Islamic type, requiring abstention 
from all food and drink, etc., from dawn till sunset. 
3. To practise complete abstention from all atco- 
holic drink. 4. To pray three times a day, morning 
noon, and evening, according to short, set formulae. 
The obligatory prayers (written in Arabic by Baha? 
Allah) may be recited in any language. Some are 
preceded by ablutions, which are much simpler than 
Islamic ablutions, consisting only of washing the 
face and hands and reciting two very short prayers. 

Apart from this the Akdas lays down precise rules 
for ‘the division of inheritances (a portion of which 
fells to the teachers), levies a tax of 19 per cent on 
revenues, and prescribes numerous other rules and 
penal, civil and religious laws, which are follcwed 
in part only by the eastern Bahais. Marriage is 
monogamous: although the Akdas allows bigamy, 
the: provision was cancelled by ‘Abd al-Baha? 
(“Model of Baha*i Life’, on the basis of an explicit 
declaration by Baha? Allah). For a marriage to be 
valid the onsent of the couple’s parents is required. 
Divorce is allowed, but discouraged. 

The controlling bodies of the Baha?1 community 
are of two kinds, administrative and instructional, 
the first being made up of elected councils and the 
second of persons and associations appointed from 
above. The two types come together at the summit 


of organisation in the person of the Guardian (Wali-yt 
Amp Allah). The administrative bodies are as follows: 
1, The local spiritual assembly (Bayt al-‘Adl-i Ma- 
halla). These are formed wherever there are at least 
nine Bahais. They are of nine members elected by 
universal suffrage. Election is considered as an 
act of worship, and the Baha7I concept, unlike 
that underlying the electoral system of the parlia- 
mentary democracies, does not imply responsibility 
of the elected towards their electors, since the latter 
are merely instruments of the will of God. Elections 
are held each year during the period from 21 April 
to 2 May (Ridwan festival). A* the present time there 
are local assemblies in more than 200 ccuntries 
throughout the world. 2. Where there is a sufficient 
number of local assemblies a ‘‘Convention” of 19 
members elected by universal suffrage elects a na- 
tional spiritual assembly (Bayt al-‘Adl-i Milli or 
Markazi) also of nine members, not necessarily from 
among its own members but from all adherents of the 
faith. There are at the present time more than twenty 
of these. 3. When sufficient national assemblies have 
been formed their members will elect a universal 
spiritual assembly (not necessarily from among 
themselves but from all adherents). 

This assemblv will be called Bayt al-‘Adl-t S‘Umiumi, 
Universal House of Justice. Its president will be the 
Guardian, by virtue of his office, and for the term 
of his life. The task of the Universal House of Justice 
will be to function as supreme administrative body 
and court, and in addition to frame in accordance 
with the needs of the time laws not laid down by 
the Akdas or the other writings of the Founder; 
these laws it will have the power to abrogate should 
need arise. 

The jurisdiction of the different Assemblies is ab- 
solute within their sphere of competence and fully 
binding on all believing Bah&?is, who should in 
theory bring before their Assembly even their pri- 
vate affairs and differences (in the first instance the 
local Assembly would be concerned, subsequently 
the national if the question proved insoluble). 

Alongside these elected administrative systems, 
which are graded from the bottom up, is the in- 
structional system, graded from the top down and 
made up of appointed members. At its head is the 
Guardian, whose powers, however, are interpretative 
only and not legislative. He has legislative powers 
only as a lawful member of the Universal Hcuse 
of Justice, cn the same basis as the other members. 
The Guardian’s position is hereditary, but his eldest 
son is not necessarily appointed his successor. He 
names his successor in his life-time from among ‘he 
members of his family. Immediately below the Guar- 
dian in the instructional order come the ‘Hands 
of the Cause of God” (Ayddi-yt Amr Allah), of 
whom he appoints a varying number. The ‘‘Hands 
cf the Cause” elect among themselves a Council 
of nine members whose duty is to assist the Guardian 
and confirm his choice of successor. The Hands of 
the Cause appoint their own subsidiaries in their 
turn, who assist them in their work of instruction 
and dis§emination of the doctrine and spirit of the 
Faith (“Auxiliary Boards”). ; 

The Baha?is consider such a complex administra- 
tive system as of divine origin. This system is in 
fact outlined in the Akdas, with additions and im- 
provements by ‘Abd al-Baha?, and by the present 
Guardian, Shoghi Efendi, in the matter of appointing 
assistants for the Hands of the Cause. For the Baha’is 
such a system is not merely a means of internal 
administration of the Community’s affairs, but the 
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prototype of the ideal world government of the future, 
which will eventually arise after a long process of 
peaceful evolution. The Baha’ls do not accept the 
separation of Church and State, but maimtain that 
in the absence of priests and sacraments the Baha’I 
fusion of religion and administration will take on 
a different character from that of the traditional 
theocracies. Every Baha’ is thus formally forbidden 
to belong to a poli‘ical party or to secret sccieties 
and obedience to due authority is obligatory. The 
Baha&’l religion having a strong pacifist trend, mem- 
bers of the Baha71 community are advised to avoid 
military service, at least in lands where conscientious 
objection is recognis.d by law. We could also speak 
of a strong trend towards vegetarianism, based on 
a short speech made by ‘Abd al-Baha?, during his 
stay in America, in which he states that he favours 
the creation of a way of life in which it would no 
longer be necessary to kill other living beings for 
food; but he would not force others to accept his 
view. Likewise he speaks critically of hunting. He 
advises strongly against smoking, without formally 
forbidding it. 

Although the Baha’ls haye no public form of wor- 
ship the Akdas recommends the erection of Mashk- 
rik al-Adkkdr (literally “place where the uttering 
of the name of God arises at dawn’’), a kind of temple 
of circular plan surmounted by a dome cf nine sec- 
tions, and open to the faithful of every creed, all 
being free to pray there as and when they wish. 
“Abd al-Baha? emphasises that to every temple 
there should be attached a high school for giving 
instruction in the different sciences, a hospital, an 
orphanage, a dispensary, and other institutions useful 
to society. On 10 May 1912 he himself laid the first 
stone of the Mashrtk al-Adhkar at Wilmette (Illinois), 
on the shore of Lake Michigan near Chicago. This 
impressive structure cost more than two million 
dollars and was officially consecrated in the presence 
of the Guardian’s wife in June 1953. Long prviously, 
in 1902, another Mashrik al-Adhkar had been erected 
at “Ishkabid in what is now Soviet Tiirkmenistan 
but we have no exact information on the present 
state of this building. Other Bah47! buildings are the 
Hazirat al-Kuds (literally Enclosures of Holiness), 
which are administrative centres of no sacred cha- 
racter, and finally the tombs of the Founders, all 
grouped together at the world centre of the Faith 
near Mount Carmel in Israel. The tomb of Baha? 
Allah is at Bahdji and the bodies of the Bab and 
“Abd al-Baha? rest in the great mausoleum called 
Makdm- A‘la, on the slopes of Mount Carmel. The 
Bahiis also consider as sacred localities the Ridwan 
garden near Baghdad (see Baha? AUdh), and the house 
of the Bab at Shiraz, etc. The mausoleum of the 
Bab (Makdm-i A‘la), surrounded by splendid gar- 
dens, is the goal of frequent pilgrimages by European 
and Eastern Baha’is. 

It is very difficult to give figures for the numbers 
of professing Bah&’is in their communities in the 
different countries of the world. The central core is 
in Persia, where different estimates of their number 
vary from more than a million down to about five 
hundred thousand. In the city of Tehran there are 
about thirty thousand. The United States of America 
come next (about ten thousand), and in Europe, 
Germany (one thousand); Bah@?is in other countries 
can be counted in hundreds. In Iran even now (1958 
they are not a recognised religious minority and 
often suffer persecutions of varying severity. Among 
other things they are forbidden to print books and 
newspapers. All official Bah471 publications in Persia 


are cyclostyled. Recently (1955-58) great progress | 
has been made in Africa (especially Uganda) where 
the number of Baha’is exceeds three thousand.. 

Bibliography: Apart from the works cited 
under Baha? Allah, see; On ‘Abd al-Baha?: S. 
Lemaitre, Une grande figure de V Unité, ‘Abdu 
*1-Baha?, Paris 1952; M. H. Phelps, Life and tea- 
ching of Abbas Effendi, London 1912 (German 
trans. Abdu *I-Baha Abbas, Leben und Lehre, 
Stuttgart 1922); Lady Blomfield, The Chosen 
Highway, London 1940; M. Hanford Ford, The 
Oriental Rose, or the Teachings of Abdul Baka, 
New York rg1o. Account of his journey to Europe 
and America: Mahmid Zarkani, Kitab Badas‘ 
al-Athar fi Asfar Maula al-Akhyar..., Bombay 
1914-1921 (2 vols.). His chief works: Makdtib< 
‘Abd al-Baha?, Cairo 1910-1921 (3 vols.); al-Nur 
al-Abha fi Mufawiddt Hadrat ‘Abd al-Baha? (re- 
cords of conversations, collected by Laura Clifford 
Barney in Acre), Cairo 1920; (English trans. by 
L. Clifford Barney, Some answered questions, Lon- 
don 1908; French trans. by I. Dreyfus, Les Legons 
de Saint Jean d’ Acre, Paris 1929); Khitabat-i Mu- 
baraka-yi Hadrat-i ‘Abd al-Baha@ dar Awripa 
wa-Amrikd, Tehran 99 (Baha’i era)/1942; al-Risdla 
al-Madanivya, Cairo 1329/1911 (a works written by 
“Abd al-Baha? before 1292/1875, English trans, 
by Dawid, The Mysterious forces of civilization, 
Chicago 1918); Djavdb-i Préfessér-t Almani Dr. 
Forel (Reply to Professor Forel), Cairo 1922; Al- 
wak wa Wasdya-yi Mubdraka-yi Hadrat-i ‘Abd al- 
Bahd?, Cairo 1342/1924 (important Gn the question 
of the succession). — Anthologies: Tablets of 
‘Abdu ’l-Bahd@? ed. Windust, New York 1930 (3 
vols.); The wisdom of ‘Abdu 'l-Bakd?, New York 
1924; ‘Abdu ’l-Bahd on Divine Philosophy, ed. 
Chamberlain, Boston 1918; Selected writings of 
“Abdu ’l-Baha?, Wilmette 1942. 

Of the works of Shoghi Effendi, who writes in 
English as well as in Arabic or Persian, the most 
important in English is God passes by, Wilmette 
1945. Noteworthy for its rich and elegant Perso- 
Arabic style is the Lawk-+ Karn, Bombay 1.d., 
a letter sent to the eastern Baha7Is on the occasion 
of the first centenary of the foundation of the Faith 
(1944). 

On Baha’ doctrine: J. E. Esselmont, Bahd’- 
ulléh and the New Fra, London 1923 (with several 
other enlarged editions, the last printed at Wil- 
mette in 1946); R. Jockel, Die Glaubenslehren der 
Bahd't-Religion, Darmstadt 1951 (cyclostyled), 
containing a very large bibliography of eastern 
and occidental works; Abu °1l-Fadal Gulpava- 
gani (or Abu °l-Fadl Djarfadhkant) has produced 
interesting and stimulating controversial work in 
Arabic and Persian. We may cite from his writings: 
al-Hudjadj al-Bahiyya, Cairo 1343/1925 (English 
trans. by ‘Ali Kuli Khan, The Bahai proofs); 
Madjmi‘a-yi Rasa il, Cairo 1339/1920. 

The Ma@%da-yi Asmdni, Tehran 104 (Baha! 
era/1947, (6 vols.), is a vast anthology of the 
Founders’ doctrinal writings. 

Miscellaneous statistics and information on the 
life of Bahi?i communities throughout the world 
are given in the biennial publications sumptuously 
edited in America, The Raha?t World (12 volumes 
published up to the present time, from 1925 to 
1957). (A. Bausant) 
BAHAR [see KAvt]. 

BAHAR, Mun. Taxi (1885-22 April 1951), 
Persian poet and politician, born at Mashhad of a 
family originating from Kash4n. In 1904, on the 
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death of his father, the poet Sabiri, Muzaffar al-Din 
Sh4h conferred upon him the Iakab borne by his 
father, Mahk al-Shu‘ard?-i Astdna-+ Radawi-t 
Mashhad. From 1906 Bahar joined the camp of the 
Liberals (asrdr) and his first works appeared in 
al-Habl al-Matin, published in India; moreover he 
very soon started his own review Naw Bahdr (1909), 
which quickly became famous, firstly at Mashhad 
and. then in Tehran, where he established himself 
permanently after a short exile in Constantinople 
(t915-6). Upon his return, he founded a club 
(andjuman) bearing the name Dénishkada, with the 
review of the same name. He was several times a 
deputy in the Madjlis, but retired from political life 
after the coup d’état of 25 February 1921 and devoted 
himself to the study of the old poets. After teaching 
the science of style at the Teachers’ Training College 
and then at the University, he returned to political 
life and was Minister for National Education in an 
ephemeral cabinet (1946); he was also elected 
President of the national section of the Stockholm 
Peace Movement. 

He is considered in Persia to be the greatest poet 
of his time. He is extolled for the charm of his 
intellect, his brilliant qualities as a conversationalist 
and for his gift of impassioned oratory. He 
succeeded in reviving Persian poetry, dormant 
since the Mongols, and in discovering the masters 
of the Saffarid and Sama4nid periods. He knew only 
his mother-tongue, but that he knew to perfection. 

The work left by Bahar is rich and varied (his last 
works were published in the review Yaghma 
between 1946 and 1951). It is greatly to be regretted, 
however, that his work on prosody, Tafawwur-+ 
Nazm, was not completed and that his diwan, 
written in his own fine calligraphy, has only been 
printed in part. His main work deals with style and 
was published in 3 volumes from 1942 to 1948. He also 
composed risdlas on Firdawsi, Mani and al-Tabari; 
manzimas (dakar khifaba, kdarndma+ sanddan); 
translations from Pahlawi and a novel. In addition, 
he wrote a brief history of the political parties, of 
which the first volume alone has been published. 
Finally he collaborated in publishing linguistic works 
and manuals (dastdr-« saban-t farsi, 2 vols.) as well 
as in the edition of certain books, (Ta°rikk+ 
Sistin, Mudimal al-Tawdarikh wa ’l-Kisas, etc.). 

Bibliography: Notice by M. ‘Ali Mazahirf 
giving a résumé of his lecture on Bahar; Iradj-i 

Afshar, Nathr-+ farsi mu‘dsir, 1330; Sir E. Denison 

Ross, La Prose persane, la poésie persane, 1933, Soc. 

des Et. Iran.; T. Rypka, Déjiny Pershké..... 

literatury, Prague 1956, index. (B. NIxKITINE) 

BAHAR-I DANESH [see ‘INAYAT ALLAH KANBU). 

BAHARISTAN [see pJAm!). 

BAHARLUO, name of a Turkish tribe in Persia. 
In particular, the name refers to the ruling family of 
the Kar&-Koyinla federation of Tiirkmen tribes 
(also called Baranf), It is most probable that the 
name (“those of Bahar’) is connected with the vil- 
lage of Bahar (Ibn al-Athir, x, 290: W. han,“ read 
Vahkar) situated at 13 kms. north of Hamadan. Ac- 
cording to Hamd Allah Mustawfi, Nushe, 107 (Eng. 
transl. 106) the castle of Bahar served as residence 
to Sulaym4n-shah b. Partam Iw44, who later be- 
came one of the three chief ministers of the caliph 
al-Musta$im and was executed by the Mongols of 
Hiilegi khan (2 Safar 656/Feb. 8 1258), cf. Diuwayn!, 
(Annex), iii, 290. See especially the excursus on the 
family of Sulaymanshah by M. Qarwinl, sbid., iii, 
453-64. The nésba Iwa*t clearly points to Sulayman- 
shah’s connexion with one af the basic Ogbuz 


tribes: Ivd (or Ivd), see Mahmiid KAshghar!, Diwdn 
Lughat al-Turk, i, 56. The reasons of Sulaym4n- 
shah’s expatriation from his principality of Bahar 
to Baghdad are unknown, but there are definite 
indications that even before the arrival of the Mon- 
gols the Iv4 had spread northwards towards Erbil 
and Maragha. The Khwdrazm-shah Djalal al-Din 
had to repress their depredations on the roads 
leading to Tabriz (winter 623/1226), see Ibn al- 
Athir, xii, 302; Nasawi, 126. The presence of an 
Iva’ is mentioned even in Khildt (627/1230). These 
stages lead us to the region where the Kara-Koyinlé 
federation of tribes was formed. Even the emblem 
on some Kar&4-Koyinli coins reminds one of the 
tribal tamghd of the Iva. On the other hand the 
connexion of the Kar&-Koyianlé rulers with Hama- 
dan is confirmed by the survival of their epigons in 
those parts. For a long time the region of Hamadén 
was called Kalam-raw-i ‘Ali Shakar, after the name 
of the important Kara-Koyinla amir. 

At present splinters of the Bah4rli tribe are scat- 
tered throughout southern Persia, see Sykes, Ten 
thousand miles, 81, 302. 

Bibliography: See V. Minorsky, The clan of the 
Qara-qoyuniu rulers in Mélanges F. Kopriélii, 1953, 
391-5, and BSOAS, 1955, xvii/1, 69-71. 

(V. Minorsky) 

BAHAWALPOR, a town in West Pakistan with 
a population of 60,000, situated near the left bank 
of the river Sutledj, at a distance of about 500 
miles north of Karachi, with which it is connected 
by means of a railway. It has a museum, a library 
and several educational institutions, and is the ad- 
ministrative, commercial and educational centre of 
the region in which it lies. 

Formerly, it was the capital of the Bahawalpir 
state, which was founded by the Da*idpota family 
of Sind. The town itself was founded by the second 
ruler of the dynasty, Muhammad Bah4wal Khan, 
in 1748. The ruling dynasty has sometimes been 
called ‘Abbasiyya after a certain local ancestor 
‘Abbas; the name has nothing to do with the SAb- 
basids of Baghddd or Egypt. The ruling family be- 
came independent of the Afghan kings towards the 
end of the 18th century, and made a treaty with 
the British in 1838. The state had an area of 15,918 
square miles, and stretched for about 300 miles 
along the left bank of the Sutledj, the Pandjnad 
and the Indus, extending into the desert for a mean 
distance of 40 miles. The chief crops were then, as 
now, wheat, rice, cotton and millet, which were 
entirely dependent on irrigation from the boundary 
rivers. According to the census report of 1941, the 
total population of the state was 1,341,209, and the 
majority of the people were Muslims — Djats, Radj- 
pits and Baludis. The state of Bahawalpir ceased 
to exist as a separate political entity in 1955, when 
it was incorporated in West Pakistan. 

Bibliography: Shahamet ‘ALI, The History of 
Bahawalpdr, London 1848; Bahawalpur Siate 
(Panjab States Gaseteers, vol. xlv) Lahore 1935; 
Dawlat Ram, Mir?4¢ Dawlat ‘Abbdsiyya, Amrit- 
sar 1851; M. ‘Aziz al-Rabman, Subk Sdds& 2nd 
ed., 1943; M. A‘zam H&shim!, Diawdhir ‘Abbastyya 
(Persian; still in MS); C. H. Aitchison, Collection 
of Treaties, Engagements and Sanads relating to 
India, ix, Calcutta 1892. (SH. INAYATULLAH) 
BAHDAL 38. UnayrF 3B. Watpya B. KuNAFA 

belonged to the clan of the Bani Haritha b. Dian4b, 
which was also called al-Bayt or the aristocracy of 


‘Kalb. A Christian like the great majority of his tribe, 


his chief claim to fame is that he was the father of 
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Maysiin, mother of Yazid I. His nomad clan lived 
to the south of the ancient Palmyra, whither Maysin 
afterwards brought the young Yazid, and where the 
Umayyads reunited after the congress of Djabiya and 
the battle cf Mardj Rahit. Bahdal was thus the 
founder of the great prosperity of the Kalbites while 
the Umayyad dynasty lasted, though he did not 
himself take an active part in politics. As one of his 
sons was accused of being a Christian under the 
caliphate of Yazid I, Bahdal must have died a 
a Christian, probably before the battle of Siffin, 
in which one of his sons commanded the Kuda‘a 
of Damascus, and at an advanced age. His sons 
succeeded him and became the first persons in 
the state; in consequence the partisans of the 
Umayyads were called Bahdaliyya. His grandson 
Hassan, guardian of the sons of Yazid I, after 
the death of Mu‘awiya II even dared to cherish 
the project of succeeding him. The undue pre- 
ponderance of the Bahdalites and the Kalbites 
contributed largely to the division of the Arabs 
into two parties, that of Kays and that of Yemen, 
after the battle of Mardj Rahit. 

Bibliography: Tabari, ii, 204, 468, 471, 577; 
Ibn Durayd (ed. Wiistenfeld), 316; Hamdsa (ed. 
Freytag), 261, 318-319, 659; Ibn ‘Abd Rabbihi, 
‘Ikd, ii, 305; Dinawari (ed. Guirgass), 184, 275; 
Mas‘idi, al-Tanbith, 305; A. Musil, Kusair “A mra, 
I5I. (H. LammMens) 
BAHDINAN, BAvinAn, the Kurdish territory to 

the north and north-east of the Mawsil plain. From 
the latter years of the ‘Abbasid Caliphate, circa 
600/1200, until the middle of the 13th/19th century 
the area was a principality ruled from ‘Amadiya 
((g.v.], Kurdish Amédi), It included ‘Akra (Kurd. 
Akré), Shish, and the Zébari lands on the Great 
Zab river to the east and Dahik, and occasionally 
Zakhi, to the west. The principalities of Bohtan 
and Hakari bounded it in the north, and that of 
S6ran in the south. 

The eponymous Baha? al-Din family came origi- 
nally from Shams al-Dinan (Kurd. Shamdinan, [q.v.]). 
Sharaf al-Din Bitlisi, Sharaf-ndma, i, 106 ff., relates 
the history of the principality for two centuries 
from the time of the Timirid Shahrukh to 1005/1596. 
The Amir Hasan, under the aegis of Shah Isma‘il 
Safawi, extended his rule to Dahik and the Sindi 
area north of Zakhi. His son Sultan Husayn was 
confirmed in authority by Sultan Sulayman the 
Magnificent. Husayn’s son Kubad was deposed and 
killed by a Miziri tribal force, but his son Saydi 
Khan regained power with Turkish help. At the 
beginning of the r1th/17th century the ruler of Ar- 
dalan, under Shah ‘Abbas, ptaced a governor in 
‘Amadiya for a short time. There is then little record 
of the state for another century. Under Ottoman 
suzerainty the family appears to have reached its 
zenith with the reign of Bahram Pasha the Great, 
1138-81/1726-67. Bahram’s son Isma‘il Pasha, 
1181-1213/1767-97, had to cope with his rebellious 
brothers, who established themselves at various 
times in Zakhi and ‘Akra. Murad Khan, son of 
Isma‘il, was driven from ‘Amadiya by his cousin 
Kubad, with the help of the Baban pasha of Sulay- 
maniya. Once again the Miziri tribe rose to bring 
about the downfall of a Kubad in 1219/1804 and 
‘Adil Pasha, son of Ism4‘il, was confirmed in power 
by the Djalali pasha of Mawsil. He was succeeded 
in 1223/1808 by his brother Zubayr. In 1249/1833 
Muhammad Pasha Ké6ra, the “Blind Pasha” of 
Rawandiz, captured ‘Akra and ‘Amadiya, deposing 
the ruler Sa‘id Pasha, and proceeded to take Zakhi. 


Although his sway only lasted a few years the 
Bahdinan family never fully recovered its power 
and in 1254/1838 the area was finally incorporated 
in the sandjak of Mawsil. 

The name Bahdin4n is still applied to the area 
occupied by the following great Kurdish tribes: 
Barwari, Déski, Gulli, Miziri, Raykani, Silayvani, 
Sindi, and Zébari. 

Bibliography: S. H. Longrigg, Four Centuries of 
Modern Iraq, Oxford 1925; Siddik al-Damladji, 
Imdrat Bahdinan al-Kurdiyya, Mosul 1952. 

(D. N. MacKenzie) 

BAHILA. A settled and semi-settled tribe in 
ancient Arabia. The centre of their territory, Sid 
Bahila (Saud? — “corrected” in Hamdani by an 
uninformed copyist into Sawad), extended on both 
sides of the direct route (described by Philby in 
The Heart of Arabia, vol. ii) from Riyad to Mecca. 
It is sufficiently well defined by the localities al- 
Kuway‘, Djazala = Juzaila, al-Hufayr = Hufaira 
and the mountains al-Katid = al-Djidd and (Ibna) 
Shamami Idhnain Shamal. The clan Dji’awa 
(Djawa) lived further westward at the western 
foot of the Thahlan = Dhalan and in the south- 
east corner of the later Hima Dariya near the 
Ghani, another group further to the south in the 
oasis of Bisha. To this group may have belonged 
the Bani Umama, guardians of the sanctuary of 
Dhu 71l-Khalasa near the neighbouring Tabala. An 
old verse (‘Amir b. al-Tufayl, Suppl. 16.2) runs: 
“\... I will .... not visit the fair, even though 
Jasr and Bahilah journey thereto to sell their 
wares” (Jasr also in the oasis of Bisha). What kind 
of wares? Pottery? — clay was rare in Arabia. 

The genealogy of the tribe is somewhat compli- 
cated: Bahila is ‘the mother of one son of Malik b. 
A‘sur and, through nikak al-makt with the other son, 
Ma‘n by name, the mother of two of the latter’s 
sons and foster-mother of ten other sons. These 
other sons stem from two different mothers. Such 
artifices are familiar to the genealogists. Here only 
their accumulation is remarkable. This accumulation 
points indeed to the local separation of the groups 
of the Bahila and also to a political opposition 
between the two greatest of their clans, the Kutayba 
and the Wil. The connexion with A‘sur makes of 
the Bahila, who are also called, moreover, Bahila b- 
A‘sur, brothers of the Ghani. As we have seen above, 
they were in fact neighbours, of the Ghani. Unfor- 
tunately, the period when the sobriquet Ibna Dukhan 
for both these tribes originated is not certain. The 
Bahila stood partly under the protection of the Kilab 
and partly under that of the Ka‘b branch of the 
‘Amir b. Sa‘safa. Only one warrior from amongst 
them is known, al-Muntashir, and this one because 
A‘sha Bahila (no. 4) made an elegy over him. We 
know of another episode from al-Nabigha al-Dja‘di, 
no. ix. Both instances lie shortly before the rise of 
Islam. Two documents of the Prophet have been 
handed down in Ibn Sa‘d, i. 11, 33, the first for 
the Bahilites in Bisha, the second for a chieftain of 
the Wa?il. 

The history of the tribe becomes clear for the 
first time under Islam. Their exodus from Arabia 
was directed predominantly towards Syria (even the 
Bahila in Khuras4n came there mainly with troops 
from Syria) and, for the rest, towards Basra. Bahila 
(and Ghani) tribesmen had a substantial share in 
the war of revenge fought by the Kays against the 
Kalb after the battle of Mardj Rahit (cf. Wellhausen, 
Das arabische Reich und sein Sturz, 126). The 
Bahila also developed an abundance of talents of 
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all kinds. The most important are the philologist 
al-Asma‘% and the general Kutayba b. Muslim. A 
second exodus of the Bahila from Arabia is to be 
distinguished from that of the muhddjirin — an 
exodus which brought a part of those who had re- 
mained behind in Arabia to the lower Euphrates, 
firstly towards al-Hufayr a short distance before 
Basra; from there they penetrated into the sandy 
tract of al-Taff,° which was situated over against 
the Bat4ih, and after the Zott had settled [in the 
Bataih) in 837, they began to infiltrate into the 
Bataih. In 871 the Bahila there suffered punishment 
from troops which were on the march to meet the 
Zandj. The result was that the Bahila took the side 
of the Zandj. Nothing more is known about them. 
Hamdani (p. 164) is the last who mentions the 
Bahila in their native territory; yet this passage is 
hardly earlier than the parallel passage about Sad 
(Saud) Bahila (tbid., 147 ff.), the original source of 
which is set by de Goeje in about the year 250/864. 
Before that time there occurred the over-running of 
central Arabia by the Numayr. Only vague traces of 
a change of dwellings the Bahila in central Arabia are 
found in the literature. 

Bibliography: A‘sha Bahila, in The Diwan of 
al-A‘sha, ed. R. Geyer; Ibn al-Kalbi, Kitab al 
Asnam, 36; Ibn al-Kalbi, Djamharat al-nasab, 
Brit. Museum MS, fol. 184r-186r; Nakdid Diarir 
wa’l-Farazsdak, ed. Bevan, 23,9 and 1028,1 and 
3; M. Frh. von Oppenheim, Die Beduinen, vol. 
iii, Wiesbaden 1952, 14 and 184. (W. CasKEL) 
BAHDJAT MUSTAFA EFENDI, Ottoman 

scholar and physician, grandson of the Grand Vezir 
Khayrullah Efendi and son of Kh*adja Mehmed 
Emin Shukthi. Born in 1188/1774, he entered upon 
the ladder of the religious institution, becoming a 
madarris in 1206/1791-2. Specialising in medicine, 
he rose rapidly, and in 1218/1803 became chief 
physician to the Sultan (Hekimbashi or, more for- 
mally, Re #s-4 Etibba-t Sultani). In 1222/1807 he was 
dismissed from this office, but was reappointed in 
1232/1817. In 1237/1821 he was disgraced and banish- 
ed, but was reinstated in the same year. In 1241/1826, 
after the destruction of the janissaries, he served 
as a member of the palace council presided over by 
Mahmid IJ. Besides these he also held a series of 
important religious and legal appointments, inclu- 
ding those of Molla of Izmir (x221/1806) and of Egypt 
(1236/1820-x), Kadi-Sasker of Anatolia (1237/1821-2) 
and of Rumelia (1247/1831-2). He died in Dhu 
’1-Ka‘da 1+249/Match-April 1834 and was buried at 
Uskiidar. 

Bahdjat Efendi was one of the last physicians of 
the old school, who combined the study of medicine 
with those of theology and law, and its practice with 
an ‘ilmiyye career. At the same time he was one of 
the pioneers of the new medicine, of European type, 
in Turkey. It was under his supervision, and that 
of his brother the Hekimbashi ‘Abd al-Hakk Molla, 
that a new hospital and also a new medical school 
were opened, with imported European teachers. He 
is said to have studied European languages under 
the chief dragoman Yahya Efendi, and although 
his own medical work, as exemplified in his Hazdr 
Asrdar, remained targely traditional, he was respon- 
sible for a number of important translations of Wes- 
tern medical and scientific books, including Jenner’s 
booklet on vaccination, Buffon’s Natural History, 
and other works on cholera, syphilis, and milk-scab. 
His intercst in the West was also shown by his Tur- 
kish translation of the history of the French occu- 
pation of Egypt by Al-Djabarti. 


Bibliography: Sidjill-1 ‘Othmani, ii, 31; ‘Oth- 
manlt Mw ellifleri, iii, 209 {; Fatin, Tedhkire 29 f; 
A. Siiheyl Unver, Osmanli Tababeti ve Tansimat 
hakkinda yeni Notlar, in Tanzimat, i, Istanbul 
1940, 936-9; A. Adnan-Adivar, Osmanlt Tuirk- 
lerinde Ilim, Istanbul 1943, 194 5; Osman Ergin, 
Turkiye Maarif Tarihi, ii, Istanbul 1940, 280 ff. 
For a contemporary impression see Adolphus 
Slade, Record of Travels in Turkey etc., i, London 
1832, 332-3. (B. Lewis) 
AaL-BAHILI, ‘App at-RAHMAN B. RaBi‘a, i.e. of 

the Bahila tribe, Arab general, called Dha ’l-Nir 
(Fabari, i, 2663) or, according to Ibnal-Athir (Kamil, 
ed. Cairo, A.H. 1303, iii, 50), Dhu ’l-Nin, from the 
name of his sword. He commanded the van of 
Suraka b. ‘Amr, who was directed to Darband (Bab 
al-Abwab) by ‘Umar in 22/642 (Tabari, Joc. ctt.). 
The main incident reported in the proceedings of 
the Muslims, now in force at the Caucasus for the 
first time, was an interview between ‘Abd al- 
Rahman b. Rabi‘a al-Bahili and the Persian 
commandant at Darband, who made his submission 
(Fabari, i, 2663-2664; cf. 2667, 2669-2671). A treaty 
granted to him, together with ‘the inhabitants of 
Armenia and the Armans’, witnessed by ‘Abd al- 
Rahman and Salman b. Rabi‘a al-Bahili, his 
younger brother (Ibn ‘Abd al-Barr, [sti#*db, 400), 
is cited by Tabari (i, 2665-2666). On the death of 
Suraka in the same year ‘Abd al-Rahm4n succeeded. 
to the chief command and received instructions from. 
‘Umar to proceed northward against the Khazars. 
He advanced through the passes at the east end of 
the Caucasus as far as Balandjar, which seems to 
have been raided repeatedly within the next few 
years (Tabari, i, 2667-2668; 2890). In 32/652 he was 
again in Khazaria, besieging Balandjar (Tabari, 
i, 2889 ff.; also 2668 ff.). After sharp engagements 
round the city, the Khazars made a sortie and were 
joined by their other forces. The ensuing battle 
was a total Muslim defeat. ‘Abd al-Rahman was 
struck down as he tried to rally his men. His. 
brother Salman b. Rabi‘a took up the standard and 
managed to lead off some of the survivors to Bab 
al-Abwab. The Khazars are said to have preserved 
the body of ‘Abd al-Rahm&an and made use of it in 
prayers for rain (Tabari, i, 2669, 2890). His defeat and 
death mark the end of the first Arab-Khazar war. 
According to some (Baladhuri, Fut#h, 204; Ibn 
Kutayba, Ma‘arif, ed. Wiistenfeld, 221) Salman b. 
Rabi‘a al-Bahili was the Arab general killed at 
Balandjar. 

Bibliography: D. M. Dunlop, The History 

of the Jewish Khazars, Princeton 1954, 47-57- 

(D. M. DunLop) 

aL-BAHILI, Ast Nasr Aumap 3. HATIM AL- 
Bauizi, Arab philogist and author, a pupil 
of al-Asma‘, Aba ‘Ubayda and Abi Zayd, belonging 
to the school of Basra, lived first in Baghdad, then 
in Isfahan and finally settled in Baghdad again 
where he died in 231/855. As a rule he followed in 
his works the footsteps of his predecessors and like 
them wrote a book on trees and plants, camels, 
cereals and palm-trees, horses, birds and locusts, of 
which latter he was the first to treat. His works 
on proverbs, on proper names, and on the errors in 
the language of the common people, must also have 
contained many notes of great value to us, but 
unfortunately like all his other writings they have 
perished. 

Bibliography: G. Fligel, Die grammatischen 
Schulen der Araber, Leipzig 1862, 8x; Fihrist, i, 563 
ZDMG, xii, 595. (J. HEL) 
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aL-BAHILI, at-HUSAYN [see AL-HUSAYN AL- 
KHALI‘), 

BAHIRA [see BUHAYRA]. 

BAHIRA, a she-camel or a ewe. with slit 
ears, The Kur?4n and ancient poetry (cf. Ibn 
Hisham, 58) show that the ancient Arabs used to 
carry out certain religious ceremonies with respect 
to their cattle; which consisted firstly in letting 
the animal go about loose without making any 
use of it whatever, and secondly in limiting to 
males permission to eat its flesh (after it had 
died). In the various cases the animals bore spe- 
cial names (Bafira, S@iba, Wasila, Hami; on 
these names cf. Wellhausen as cited below). The 
lexicographers are not quite agreed on the point 
in which cases a camel or sheep had its ear slit. 
According to some, it was after it had borne ten 
young ones, according to others when its fifth 
young one was female etc.—The Kur?a4n abol- 
ished these customs and stigmatised them as 
arbitrary inventions, Sira v, 102: “God has made 
neither bakiva nor sa%ba, nor wasila, nor kami; 
but the unbelievers have invented lies against 
God, and the greater part of them do not under- 
stand”; Sara vi,139: ‘‘and they say: these cattle 
and fruits of the earth are sacred; none shall eat 
thereof but whom we wish (so they say); and 
{there are] cattle on whose backs it is forbidden 
{to ride] etc.”; verse 140: “‘and they say: that 
which is in the bellies of these animals, is only 
for our men and forbidden to our wives; but if 
it be born dead then both partake of it. He will 
reward them for their attributing [these things to 
him] for He is wise and knowing’. 

Bibliography: The commentaries on the 
Kur’anic passages quoted above; Lisdn al-‘Arab, 
v. 105 ff.; Freitag, Einleitung i. d. Studium d 
arab. Sprache, 238 ff.; Wellhausen, Reste arab. 
Hetdentums*, 112 ff.; Rasmussen, Additamenta, 66 
of the Arab, text, 60 trans. (A. J. WENSINCK) 
BAHIRA, the name of a Christian Monk. 

Ibn Sa‘d and Ibn Hisham offer two parallel 
traditions, confirmed by al-Jabari (i, 1123 ff.), 
according to which Mukammad, when either nine 
or twelve years old, whilst accompanying the Mec- 
cans’ caravan to Syria, in the company of Abi 
Bakr or Abi TAlib, found himself in the presence of 
a Christian monk or hermit, who is said to have 
revealed the young man’s prophetic destiny, either 
by finding on him the stigmata of prophecy, or by 
noting the miraculous movement of a cloud, or the 
behaviour of a branch, which persisted in affording 
him shade, irrespective of the course of the sun. The 
recluse acquainted Abi Bakr (or Abi Talib) with 
these marvels, admonishing him to preserve the child 
from the malice of the Jews (Ibn Sa‘d) or from the 
violence of the Rim (al-Tabari, third tradition, 
1123). The monk, says Ibn Sa‘d, was called Bahira 
(Aram. Bakhira, the elect). Though Ibn Sa‘d, coin- 
ciding with al-Tabari, declares that the monk knew 
Muhammad because he had found the announcement 
of his coming in the unadulterated (taddi) Christian 
books, which he possessed, (this myth in another 
later form in the Pseudo-Wakidi, Kitab Futdék al- 
Sham, Cairo 1954, 16, 1. 9-12), the Mafatik al-Ghayb 
of al-Razi (iv, 436, i 30 ff.) says, commenting on the 
word Kassisin, (Kur’4n v, 82), that it meant the 
“Chiefs of the Christians” and that according to 
“Urwa b. Zubayr, it was one of these who remained 
in the authentic tradition of the Gospels, inspite of 
the corruption introduced into them by the other 
Christians, by effacing the announcement of Mu- 
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ammad’s mission (cf. the long polemic on the word 
faraklit). In 851, in his Rtsdlat fi’l-Radd ‘ala I. 
Nasard, Djabiz (cf. Pellat, in RSO, 1952, 57-8) 
stresses (Finkel, Three Essays, Cairo 1924, 14, 1. 17) 
that the Christians, of whom the passage of the 
Kur’an (v, 82) speaks with benevolence, are not 
members of the Byzantine Church, either Jacobite or 
Melkite, but merely those of the type of Bahira 
or of ‘‘the monks who served Salman al-Faris!’’. 
The outcome of all this was that, both at the end 
of the 2nd/8th century and in the first part of the 
3rd/9th century, the tradition, as it then stood, 
concurred in recognising in the monk Bahira, the 
witness, chosen at the heart of the most important 
scriptural religion, of the authenticity of the Pro- 
phet’s mission. Thus Islam provided a remedy for 
the absence of a textual promise concerning its 
founder, and this point, as is known, formed one of 
the essential arguments of the Christian polemic. 

The tradition assumed a material form to the 
extent that the town of Bosra, where the meeting 
is said to have taken place, at a very early date 
showed the “monastery of Bahira”’, and still con- 
tinues to do so (al-Harawi, Guide des lieux de Péle- 
rinage, ed. J. Sourdel-Thomine, Damascus 1953, 
17; (transl. 43) H. C. Butler, Ancient Architecture 
tn Syria, Bosra, 265-270). 

Djahiz’s attitude shows that, for a Muslim of the 
3rd/gth century, Bahira was a historical personage, 
in spite of all the objections raised (Sprenger, ZDMG, 
xii, 238-249). The age at which Muhammad met 
this witness, 12 years of age, is the same as that of 
Jesus at the time of his first supernatural under- 
taking, the discussion with the doctors (Luke ii, 
42-49), and here can be seen an attempt at polemical 
ir fluence. 

Whilst Bahira is a witness and a guarantor in the 
Muslim tradition, for the Christian polemic against 
Islam, both in Arabic and in Greek, he is the heretical 
monk, whom Muhammad met at the beginning of his 
career, and who became his inspirer and involuntary 
accomplice (Anon. contre Mahomet, in Pair. Graeca, 
civ, 1449b) in the composition of the Kur’4n, this 
“false Scripture’. The name given him varies ac- 
cording to the authors’ sources of information and 
according to their allegiance. ‘Abd al-Masih b. Ishak 
al-Kindi calls him Sergius and says that he subse- 
quently had himself called Nestorius (ed. Anton 
Tien, 76-77). Further on, in what appears to be an 
interpolation of the primitive “‘apologia’, this per- 
sonage is duplicated: “Sergius surnamed Nestorius 
and John surnamed Bahira’”’, It must be noted that 
al-Mas‘iidi (Murddj, i, 146) on the other hand, makes 
a synthesis of the two names Sergius and Bahira. 
The Byzantine polemists after the 3rd/gth century 
knew the name Bahiré, which they wrote Baeira 
or Pakhyras (Bart. d’Edesse, in P.G., crv, 1429 ff.). 
Whilst for ‘Abd al-Masih b. Ishak al-Kindi he is 
a Nestorian, he is an iconoclast (Ann. de l’Inst. 
de Philologie et Hist. Or., Brussels, iii, 1935, 9) in 
the famous ‘Apocalypse of Bahbira’” (R. Gottheil, 
A Christian Bakiva Legend, in ZA, 1898-1903). As 
a heretic, he is referred to both as a Jacobite (Ano- 
nymus, in P.G., crv, 1446) and as an Arian (Const, 
Porphyr. De Adm. Imp., in P.G., cviu, 192 = Euth, 
Zigab., P.G., cxxx, 1333 c. Sometimes his allegiance 
is not specified (Theophanes, in P.G., cviu, 685, b-c = 
Cedrenus, P.G. cxx1, 809 a-b). For all the Christian 
authors, his work coincides with what is veracious in 
the Kur’an, whilst all the erroneous statements 
derive from subsequent compilers, such as ‘Uthmin 
(Barth. of Edessa, in P.G. cvi, 1428-32) or even 
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contemporaries, perverse Jews (‘Abd al-Masih, ed 
A. Tien, 77-8, cf. ZDMG, xii, 699-708). 

The Apocalypse of Babira, which exists in Syriac 
and Arabic, the textual history of which still re- 
mains to be established, and the chronology of which 
is disputed (cf. G. Levi della Vida and J. Bignami- 
Odier, (see bibl.), 132, no. 3 and 133 no. 1, with 
A. Abel, Ann. Inst. Phil. e Hist. Or. Brussels 1935, 

yiii, 7-9 and Studia Islamica, ii, 1954, 29 and n.), 
‘places the monk in the centre of a pamphlet, which 
assembles the indications of the ancient Danielesque 
apocalypse of the Pseudo-Methodius {Kmosko, in 
Bysantion, 1931, 273-296), and cleverly combines 
them with the Christian arguments on the apocry- 
phal origin of the Kur?4n and with the various as- 
pects of the doctrine of the MahdI (Graf, Gesch. der 
Arab, Christ. Lit., Studi ¢ Testi, Roma, 133, 147-9). 
This work met with success in the Christian circles 
of the Orient, and up till the period of the Crusades, 
which even resulted in its being translated into 
Latin (Levi della Vida and Bignami-Odier, op. cst. 
132-3 and 139-48, M.-T. d’Alverny and G. Vajda, 
in al-Andalds, xvi, 1951, i, 118, 130 ff.). But even 
before the Crusades, the main theme of the false 
prophet inspired by a ‘wise man”’ was known in the 
West, as is attested by the work in verse, directed 
against Islam, under the name of Héstoria Machu- 
meti, attributed to Hildebert (Guy Cambier, Embricon 
de Mayence (1010-1077) est-tl Vauteur de la Vita 
Machumeti?, Paty, Lat., cxxii, 1343-1366, Latomus, 
3, Brussels 1957 and U. Monneret de Villard, Lo 
Studio dell’ Islam in Europa nel xii e xisi secolo, 
Studi ¢ Testi, 110, 34-5). 

Bibliography: to be added to the references al- 
ready cited: Sprenger, Ueber cine Handschrift des 
ersten Bandes des Kitab Tabagat al Kabyr vom 
Sekretdr des Wa’qidy, in ZDMG, iii, 453 ff.; von 
Erdmann, Schretben des Staatvathes Dr. von Erd- 
mann an Prof. Fleischer, in ZDGM, viii, 557 ff.; 
Néldeke, Hatte Mohammad christliche Lehrer?, in 
ZDMG, xii, 699 ff.; Sprenger, Muhammads Zu- 
sammenkunft mit dem Einsiedler Bahyra, in ZDMG, 
xii, 238 ff.; Carra de Vaux, La Légende de Bahiva, 
ou un moine chrétien autour du Coran, in Revue 
de l’Orient Chrétien, ii, 1897, 439 ff.; A. Abel, 
L’ Apocalypse de Bahiva et la notion islamique du 
Mehdt, in Ann. de Inst. de Phil. e¢ Hist. Or. 
(Brussels) iii, 1-12; J. Bignami-Odier and G. Levi 
della Vida, Une version latine de l’ Apocalypse 
syro-arabe de Serge-Bahiva, in M@anges d’ Archéo- 
logte et d’ Histoire (Ec. Franc. de Rome), 1950, 125 ff. 
(remarkable bibliographical information). 

(A. ABEL) 

BAHISHI (see Dyanna}. 

BANIZAT at-BADIYA 
NAsiFj. 

BAHLOL (Amir), the name of three notable 
Kurdish figures, according to M. E. Zak! (Mashdahtr, 
144): 1. A member of the Sulaym4aniyya family, 
amir of the Mayy&farikin branch, son of Alwand 
Bey b. Shaykh Ahmad. He was for a long period 
in the service of Iskandar Pasha, the walt of Diy4r- 
bakr. Subsequently, he was for a time in command 
of the fortress al-Iskandariyya (between al-Hilla and 
Baghdad), and after that the sultan Yawuz Selim 
entrusted to him the stronghold of Mayy4farikin. 
A man of great personal bravery, he perished in a 
fight with Shahsuw4r Bey. 2. Son of Amir Djamshid, 
chief of the Dunbull, tribe and resident at Tauris. 
Died in 760/1359. 3. Son of Amir Faridin, also a 
chief of the Dunbuli, governor of Tabaristan and 
Daghistan. A contemporary of Shaykh Haydar 


{see Maurk Hirnt 


Safawi, and one of his most loyal supporters, he 
fell in the battle between Haydar and Shah Khalfl 
Ak Koyunlu in 880/1475-6.—There is also a Bahlil 
Pasha who was the Turkish governor at Bayazid 
up to 1236/1821. He was dismissed in that year, and 
died four years later. Wagner (ii, 297 ff.) devotes 
several pages to him in a commendatory vein. 
Bibliography: M. E. Zaki, Mashahir al-Kurd 
wa Kurdistan, Baghdad 1945; M. Wagner, Reise 
nach Persten und dem Lande der Kurden, Leipzig 

1852. (B. Nixit1ng) 

BAHLOL LODI [see Dexur SuLTANatE]. 

BAHMAN [see Ta°?Rixg]. 

BAHMANIS. A line of eighteen Muslim sultans 
who ruled, or claimed to rule, in the Deccan from 
748-933/1347-1527, after a group of Muslim nobles 
led by Ism4‘ll Mukh had successtully rebelled against 
the sultan of Dihll, Muhammad b. Tughluk. The 
more vigorous Hasan Gangu supplanted Isma4‘il and 
was proclaimed Sultén ‘Al4 al-Din Hasan Bahman 
Shah. (On the latter’s origin see Major W. Haig, 
Some Notes on the Bahmani Dynasty, ASB LXXIII 
Pt. 1 (Extra No.) 1904, 463; Proceedings of Indian 
History Congress, 1938, 304-8; H. K. Sherwani, 
Gangu Bahmani, in Journal of Indian History, xx, 
Pt. 1, April 1941, 95 f£.). 


Table of the Bahmani sultans. 


{a) Sultans with their capital at Absan4bad- 
Gulbarga: 
£Al4 al-Din Hasan Bahman Shah 748/1347 


Muhammad I 759/1358 
‘Ala? al-Din Mudjahid 776/1375 
Dawid I 77911378 
Muhammad II 780/1378 
Ghiy&th al-Din Tahamtan 799/1397 
Shams al-Din Dawid II 799/1397 
Tadj al-Din Firaz 800/1397 


(b) Sultans with their capital at Muhammada4bad- 
Bidar: 


Shihab al-Din Ahmad I 825/1422 
£Ala? al-Din Ahmad II 8309/1436 
“Ala? al-Din Humdyin 862/1458 
Nizam al-Din Ahmad III 865/1461 
Shams al-Din Mubammad IIT 867/1463 
Shihab al-Din Mahmid 887/1482 
Ahmad IV 924/1518 
“Al al-Din 927-1521 
Wall Allah 929/1523 
Kalim All4h 932/1526 


{Coins and inscriptions suggest the last named rot 
fainéant may have lingered in exile claiming the 
throne until 943/1536-7. See E. E. Speight, Cotns of 
the Bahmani Kings of the Deccan, in IC, ix, 1935, 
168 ff.; and Inscriptions of Bidjdpar, Mem. Arch. 
Sur. of Indta, No. 49). 

During most of its history the Bahman!l Kingdom 
was limited to the table-land of the Deccan. Geogra- 
phically, the Vindhya range may be said to be the 
northern edge of Southern India with the Narbada 
river flowing almost parallel to it. But the country 
south of this quasi-barrier may be divided into 
three distinctive parts: (i) Malwa, with its general 
slope towards the West; (ii) the Deccan table-land 
proper which, along with Berdr, forms the pivot of 
the lavaic crescent where the ancient undisturbed 
rock begins to extend over the centre of the peninsula; 
and (iii) what is called “South India” which extends 
from the northern edge of the Mysore plateau and 
the line of the Tungabhadra southwards. The lavaic 
uplands end abruptly in the Western Ghats which 
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have always tended to form a ratural limit to the 
ambitions of the rulers of the Deccan table-land. 
Although the Bahmanis early managed to reach the 
sea at Dabul and Cowl they could never rule the 
coastal plain beyond the Ghats effectively, and the 
south-western extremity of this lavaic country, Goa, 
had to be conquered and reconquered a number of 
times. While the table-land has a sheer fall of nearly 
4,000 feet in the West, it has a very gentle slope 
eastward, and it takes more than 300 miles to reach 
the same level as the eastern coast line. It may be 
mentioned here that the importance of Golconda, 
which played such an important part during the 
later medieval period of Deccan history, and with 
it, of Haydarabad, lies in the fact that Golconda 
and a part of Greater Haydarabad stand on the last 
prominent spurs of the table-land before the undulat- 
ing plain begins. The effective southern limit of the 
Bahmani kingdom was the river Tungabhadra, the 
natural geographical limit of the Deccan, but it 
should be remembered that the Krishna—Tungab- 
hadra Doab was always a bone of contention between 
the Bahmanis and their southern neighbours, the 
Rayas of Vidjayanagar in much the same way asit 
had been a bone of contention between the Western 
Calukyas and Rashtrakutas, and between the 
Yadavas and Hoysalas in ancient times. 

The Bahmani sultans continually struggled to 
extend the area of their military and revenue 
paramountcy and this involved them in war 
against the sultanates of Malwa and Gudjarat 
in the north and Vidjayanagar in the south and 
in efforts, complicated by the intervention of 
Vidjayanagar and the Hindu chiefs of Orissa, to 
assert their suzerainty in Telangana, south and east 
of the Godavari. 

In the north, a successful war between Shihab al- 
Din Ahmad I and Hushang Shah of Malwa over 
Kherla in 832/1428 followed in 834/1430-31 by an 
unsuccessful war against Gudjarat in alliance with 
the Radja of Jhalaw4r ended in stalemate. In 866/ 
1461-2, Mahmid Khaldji of Malwa, in alliance with 
the Gadjapati Radja of Orissa, Kapilendra, suc- 
ceeded in occupying Bidar itself; the Bahmanis 
were saved by the intervention of Mahmid Shah 
Bégada of Gudjarat. War again occurred in 872/1468 
over Mahtr and Ellichpir, but although Khérla 
was temporarily occupied by the Bahmani forces, 
a peace, which proved to be lasting, restored the 
status quo ante, between Malwa and the Bahmanis. 

In the south, confict over the fertile Krishna- 
Tungabhadra Doab with Vijayanagar was endeniic. 
War occurred in 750/1349, 755/1354, 767/1365, 
800/1398, 808/1406, 823/1420, 825/1422, 847/1443 
and 886/1481 with varying fortunes, and the Doab 
region remaining a no-man’s-land between the two 
powers, until after the accession of the Vidjayanagar 
tuler, Krishna Deva Raya in 915/1509, when the 
region was virtually incorporated into the Vidja- 
yanagar dominions. 

In the west, despite Bahmani claims to Dabul and 
Cowl, the Bahmanis were unable to control the 
coastal region west of the Ghats and were impotent 
to prevent continuing depradations by the Radjas 
of Khelna and Sangameshwar, until the wazir, 
Mahmiid Gaw4n, succeeded in occupying Sanga- 
meshwar and Goa in 876/1471 and 876/1472. 

In the east, the Bahmanis raided Telangana 
successfully in the reign of Muhammad I and again 
in 820/1417 and 827/1424 when Warangal was 
captured, and a Bahmani governor established, but 
the local Hindu chiefs could usually rely upon help 


from Orissa. The Orissan general Hamvira captured 
Warangal in 864/1460, but succession troubles in 
Orissa enabled the Bahmanis in campaigns between 
882/1477-8 and in 885/1480, to extend their hegemony, 
though briefly, to the Bay of Bengal. Telangana was 
then divided into two provinces centring on Warangal 
and Rajahmundry. 

While ‘Ala? al-Din Hasan Bahman Shah was the 
founder of the dynasty it was Muhammad I who 
organised it. The central Government was divided 
into three main departments dealing with civil, 
military and judicial matters respectively. The civil 
department was centered in the wakil-i salfanat or 
Prime minister who was assisted by wazirs or 
ministers and dabirs or secretaries. In the same way 
the judiciary consisted of the kddis or judges and the 
muftis or interpreters of law, while peace and 
security of the cities was kept by the kétwal or 
Commissioner of Police and muhkiasib or the censor 
of public morals, On the military side the Com- 
mander-in-Chief had a number of subordinate 
officers at headquarters such as the officer at the 
head of barbardaran who mobilised irregular forces 
in times of emergency, the bakhsht or the paymaster, 
the officer in charge of the khdssa khél or the body- 
guard of the sultan, a well-equipped and well-drilled 
force of 4,000 soldiers, and the officer in charge of 
200 yakka-djawanan or silahdardn who handled the 
sultan’s personal arms. 

The whole kingdom was divided into four afraf or 
provinces and each faraf or province was placed 
under a farafddy or governor. The farafdar was 
originally responsible both for the civil and the 
military administration of the province and the 
kil‘adars or commanders of the forts were placed 
under him. The four provinces of the Kingdom were 
centered round Dawlatabad, Berar, Ahsanabad— 
Gulbarga and Muhammadabad—Bidar (which in- 
cluded the small part of Telangana which was under 
the Bahmanis in the beginning). Out of these the 
province of Gulbarga, which was centered round 
the capital of the state, was naturally regarded as 
the most important and its farafddr was generally 
one who enjoyed the fullest confidence of the ruler. 

The century which followed the establishment of 
the dynasty saw a great expansion of the kingdom 
which finally extended from sea to sea, and 
Mahmtd Gaw4n, who was now wazir, set to work 
not only on the redivision of the kingdom but also on 
the reform of the whole provincial administration. 
Firstly he redivided the kingdom into eight in place 
of four afraf. Berar was divided into two charges, 
namely Gawil and Mahir, part of the area sur- 
rounding Junnar was removed from Dawlatibad 
province and formed into a separate faraf, Radja- 
mandri was created a province distinct from the 
test of Telangana and Bidjapir was carved out of 
the old province of Gulbarga. The power of the 
farafdar was also greatly curtailed. A tarafddr was 
previously supreme in both civil and military affairs 
of his province and could not only appoint il‘adars 
but also increase or decrease the number of soldiers 
on permanent duty according to his will and thus 
spend or save as much money as he liked out of the 
djdgir set aside for military expenses. Mahmid 
Gawan curtailed the power of the farafdars consi- 
derably. It was decreed that in future hil‘addrs 
would be appointed by the central government and 
a farafdar was entitled to have only one fort under 
his direct command. Moreover every person who was 
responsible for the payment of salaries of soldiers 
was made accountable for the money he drew 
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from the djdgiry or mansab as the case may be. | major structure standing intact within the walls is 
Another method by which the sultan was brought ; the Dijdmi‘ Masdjid, built 769/1367 by a hereditary 


in direct relationship with the work of the provinces 
was that under which a large tract of land was set 
aside in every province as the royal demesne. 
Orders were also issued for a systematic measurement 
of land, fixation of boundaries all over the state and 
a general enquiry about the record of rights and 
assessment of revenue. 

All these schemes however, proved to be still-born 
when Mahmiid Gaw4n was murdered. Another attempt 
in the same direction was made twenty years later in 
901/1495-96 by the minister Kasim Barid, the 
progenitor of the Barid-shahis of Bidar [¢.v.]. Under 
these reforms the smaller mansabddrs were ordered 
to enrol themselves in the royal bodyguard and were 
henceforth called sarkdrddrs or hawdladars. This was 
only a half-hearted measure and affected only the 
small djdgivdérs and mansabdars while the great 
nobles were left untouched. The great power and 
authority which the farafddrs were left to enjoy 
after the nullification of earlier reforms was one of 
the causes of the disintegration of the Kingdom and 
its resolution into five succession states, namely 
Bidjapir, Abmadnagar, Golconda, Berar and 
Bidar [g.v.}. 

The large influx of Persians and others from 
overseas created a peculiar political problem in the 
Deccan, for it divided the Muslim population of the 
State into two contending groups, viz. the dakknis 
or. the older colonists and the dfakis (some- 
times called the gharib al-diydr) or the new settlers. 

Their struggles were largely responsible for the 
downfall of the Bahmani Kingdom. 

Bibliography: Storey I, 1, 739; J. S. King, 

History of the Bahmani dynasty, founded mainly 

on Burhan-i Ma°athir; Firishta, Gulshan-t Ibrahimi, 

11; T. W. Haig, Some Notes on the Bahmani 

Dynasty (Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 

Ixxiii, Extra No. 1904; I); E. E. Speight, Coims 

of the Bahmani Kings of the Deccan, in IC, 

Haydarabad Deccan, 1x, 1935, 168 ff.); Mahmid 

Gawan, Riydd al-Inshd, Haydarabad Deccan, 

1948; H. K. Sherwani, Mabmid Gdwan, the 

great Bahmani Wazir; idem, The Bakmanis 

of the Deccan: An Objective Study. 
(H. K. SHeRwant) 

Monuments, ‘Ala? al-Din Hasan Bahman Shah’s 
new kingdom at Gulbarga was open to attack 
from all sides, by the Radjas of Vidjayanagara, 
Telangina and Orissa, by the Géndhs, and by 
the rival sultans of Khandesh, Malwa and 
Gudjarat; the first buildings of the new régime 
are consequently entirely military, surrounding 
the kingdom: to the north, Elitpur, Gawilgath, 
Narnala (Bahmanl inscriptions, T. W. Haig, EIM 
1907-8, 11) in Berar, also Mdhir; on the west, 
Parenda, Naldrug, Panhalj and Gulbarga itself; in 
the centre, Bidar, Golkond4 and Warangal; on the 
south-west, Mudgal and Rayéir. Many of these were 
existing Hindi, often Géndh, fortifications hastily 
occupied and modified; some were rebuilt later by 
Ahmad Shah W4Al!l al-Bahmani after his trans- 
formation of Bidar [g.v.] fort, and during the reign 
of Muhammad III in consequence of Mahmid 
Gaw4n’s policies. (References in Ferishta, passim). 

Gulbarga: The fortifications are well preser- 

ed, with double walls 16 m. thick, surrounded by 
moat often 30 m. wide, well provided with bastions 
“many with barbettes added later for the use of 
artillery—-and hornworks, large and compound 
crenellations, machicolations and barbizans. The one 


Persian architect, Rafi‘ b. Shams b. Mansir al- 
Kazwini (inscr., Haig, EIM 1907-8, 2), of a type 
unknown elsewhere in India, without open sahn but 
completely roofed over forming a pillared hall whose 
only illumination comes from the open side aisles 
and the clerestory of the central dome. The side 
aisles are characterised by their very wide span with 
unusually low imposts, an arch pattern used else- 
where in Gulbarga. Two mosques of nearly the same 
period at Delhi [g.v.] are partially covered; but this 
type was not imitated, presumably since the liwan 
and minbar were obstructed from the view of most 
of the congregation. The other Bahmani monuments 
at Gulbarga are the two groups of tombs. The 
first, near the south gate of the fort, includes those of 
Ala? al-Din (759/1358), Muhammad I, to whom the 
Shah Bazar Masdijid, an unpretentious building in the 
contemporary Tughlukian style of Delhi, is attri- 
buted (776/1375), and Muhammad II (799/1397); 
the first two of these show the battering walls and 
weak semicircular dome of the Delhi TughJakian style; 
that of Muhammad II shows a similar dome, stilted 
below the haunch, to that of the Djami‘ Masdiid. 
To the east of the city is the Haft Gunbad, including 
the tombs of Mudjahid and Daiid c. 781/1380, 
Ghiy4ath al-Din (c. 799/1397) and Firéz (c. 823/1420); 
some of these are two adjacent domed chambers on 
a single plinth. That of Ghiyath al-Din shows some 
Hindi influence. in the mihrab, and that of Firiz 
in the carvéd polished black stone exterior pilasters, 
the dripstones and brackets; the interior of the 
latter is quasi-Persian in its paint and plaster deco- 
ration similar to the contemporary Sayyid and Lédi 
tombs at Delhi. Of other buildings, the dargdh of 
Banda Nawaz (Rawda-t Buszurg), c. 816/1413, shows 
the characteristic wide arch with low imposts. 

Bidar. The Bahmani tombs at Ashtir, 1!/, miles 
east of the town, are on a larger scale, with loftier 
and sometimes more bulbous domes, than those at 
Gulbarga. None of these has battered walls, and none 
is double. The finest, that of Ahmad Shah Wali 
(d. 839/1436), shows the characteristic later Bah- 
mani arch, stilted above the haunch, and is of great 
importance on account of its superb calligraphic 
decoration which includes two shadirds of the saint 
Ni‘mat Allah al-Kirmani [g.v.]. That of ‘Ala? al-Din 
II (862/1458) has striking encaustic tile-work and, 
unusually, some arches struck from four centres. 
That of Mahmfid, 924/1518, has its walls decorated 
with arched niches one above the other, more 
characteristic of post-Bahmani architecture. The 
Djadmi‘ Masdjid, called also Solah Khamba 
(== ‘sixteen pillar’) masdjid and Zanani masdjid 
(827/1423-4), of the reign of Ahmad I but erected 
during Prince Muhammad’s viceregency before the 
transfer of the capital — the earliest Muslim building 
at Bidar --- and the royal palaces (Takht Mahal, 
etc.; cf. Sayyid ‘All Tabataba, Burhan-i Ma?athtr, 
Persian MSS. Soc. ed., 70-1), and the madrasa of 
Mahmid G4AwiAn, all works executed under the 
Bahmanis, are, in view of their subsequent rede- 
coration and rebuilding by the Baridis [q.v.], described 
under Bidar [9.v.]. The Cand mindr at Dawlatabad 
[g.v.] dates from the time of ‘Ald? al-Din, and it may 
be observed that the earliest ‘Adil Shah! building 
at Bidjapur [g.v.], Asen Beg’s masdjid (918/1512-3) 
bears an inscription indicating Mahmid Shah 
Bahmani as ruler — presumably still acknow- 
ledged as paramount in spite of Ydsuf’s recent 
independence. 
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The walls of Bidar fort are Bahmani; those of the 
town date from the Barid Shahis. 

Bibliography: For the Deccan plateau forts, 
see G. Yazdani in Hyderabad. Archaeological 
Department Annual Report, 1331-3F./1921-4 A.D., 
2; tbid., Appx. A, 17-27, ‘‘Parenda: an historical 
fort’; Mahar fort, Hyd. Arch. Dept. Report, 1327F./ 
1917-8, 8; Yazdani, Note on the antiquities of 
Kalyani, Hyd. Arch. Dept. Report, 1334F./1934-5 
A.D., Appx. A, 19-23, also EIM 1935-6; Warangal 
fort, ibid., 6.; Yazdani, Note on the survey o. 
Mudgal fort, Hyd. Arch. Dept. Report, 1345Ff/ 
1935-6 A.D., 25-7. See also Sir John Marshall, The 
monuments of Muslim India, Chap. xxiii in 
Cambridge History of India, 1928, 630 ff. For 
Gulbarga see J. Fergusson, History of Indian 
and Eastern Architecture, revised edition; E. B. 
Havell, Indian Architecture, 1913, 60-3; Percy 
Brown, Indian Architecture (Islamic Fertod), 
Chap. xiii; Hyd. Arch. Dept., Report for 1915-6; 
for inscriptions, T. W. Haig, Inscriptions at 
Gulbarga, EIM 1907-8. For Bidar see bibliography 
under that head, specially G. Yazdani, Bidar: tts 
history and monuments, OUP 1947 (full references 
and extensive plates, plans, inscriptions, etc.). 
For Bidar as a fortified city, see S. Toy, The 
strongholds of India, London 1957. 

(J. Burton-Pace) 

BAHMANYAR, Asu ’L-HASAN BAHMANYAR B. 
AL-MARZUBAN, a famous pupil of Avicenna, died in 
458/1067, Avicenna’s K. al-Mubdhkathat mainly con- 
sists of philosophical questions raised by Bahmanyar 
and answered by the master. Since he was a Zoro- 
astrian, Bahmanyar’s acquaintance with Arabic was 
imperfect. His Md ba‘d al-Tabi‘a and K. fi-Maratib 
al-Wudjtid were published in Leipzig in 1851 (and 
in Cairo in 1329 A.H.). His comprehensive inter- 
pretation of Avicenna’s philosophy called K. al- 
Tahsil (or al-Taksilat) and consisting of logic, 
metaphysics and physics plus cosmology, was also 
published in Cairo in 1329 A.H. An extract (fast) 
also exists (see Brockelmann, SI, 828) from his 
work on the existence of souls and active intelligences. 
Bayhaki (Tatimma, 91) also mentions a K. al-Zina 
on logic by him, a work on ultimate happiness, and 
one on music, and adds that he wrote many other 
treatises. 

Bibliography: Besides references given in 
this article, see also Nizam! Samarkandi, Cahar 
Makdla (ed. Kazwinl), 252, and Ibn Abi Usaybi‘a, 
S‘Uytn al- Anba?. (F. RaHman) 
AL-BAHNASA, a famous town in mediaeval times, 

in Middle Egypt, situated between the Bahr Yisuf 
and the foothills of the Libyan range, 15 km. west 
of Bani Mazar, a railway station 198 km. south of 
Cairo. It is the ancient Oxyrhynchus, in Coptic 
Pemdje. 

During the Byzantine period it was a flourishing 
city, renowned for its churches and numerous 
monasteries. According to a Coptic legend, the 
Virgin and the Child Jesus are supposed to have 
stayed there during the Flight from Egypt. Certain 
Muslim exegetes have found a verse of the Kur?dn 
(xx, §2), to corroborate this: tradition, which 
is of Christian origin. 

At the time of the Arab invasion, it was a fortified 
place with thick walls; the Greek garrison seem to 
have exhibited dauntless courage in its defence, 
which was long remembered, since their resistance 
inspired a popular romance, the Conguest of Bahnasd. 

At first the capital of a pagarchy (kéra), the 
place enjoyed an astonishing prosperity in the 
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Middle Ages. Bahnasa gave its name to a province 
at the time of the administrative reorganisation 
carried out at the behest of the Fatimid wazir Badr 
al-Djam4li at the end of the 5th/r1th century. Ibn 
Battita describes it as a great city surrounded by 
numerous gardens. Khalil Zahiri still speaks of it 
as a large town, but it is already suggestive to note 
that Ibn al-Dji‘an, who knew the province, passes 
the town over in silence. Henceforth it was never 
anything more than an insignificant township, which, 
in the roth century was included in the province 
of Bani Suéf (Suwayf), before belonging to that of 
Minya. The sands had covered it: about the year 
1890, debris of all kinds, granite columns, fragments 
of capitals, of sculpture, pottery and bricks could 
be seen lying on the ground there; it is now no more 
than a confused heap of ruins, according to a 
recently published guide-book. 

This lamentable situation may well be the result 
of the progressive deforestation of the region. Under 
the Fatimids and the Ayyibids, the forests, classed 
as domain, were exploited by a State administration 
to furnish wood for naval construction: Makrizi is 
here relying on an account by Ibn Mammiti, but 
adds: “This has all completely disappeared and one 
no longer hears anyone speak of this organisation, 
as private persons have had the trees cut down.” 

The town’s prosperity was above all assured by 
its woven products. All kinds of cloths were manu- 
factured there, from the most precious fabrics, 
such as silks figured with gold, down to the most 
ordinary wares: curtains, tent coverings, ships’ 
sails. Fabrics of great size were woven there in wool, 
linen and cotton, with pictures in fast colours, 
portraying all kinds of beasts, ‘‘from the insect to 
the elephant”. According to Idris!, fabrics osiginating 
from Bahnasa bore the name of the town and it is 
a fact that in the Museum of Muslim Art in Cairo 
there is preserved a piece of multi-coloured wool, 
with pictures of small hares framing a human head 
on which the name of Bahnasd can be read. Ibn 
Battita still praises its excellent woollen cloth in 
the middle of the 8th/14th century. 

Bibliography: In addition to the authors 
cited in J. Maspero and Wiet, Matériaux pour 
servir @ la géographie de lV Egypte, 51, 173-191, see 

Ibn Hawkal®, 159; Idrisi, al-Maghrib, 50-51; Ibn 

Mammati, 81, 344-345; Ya‘kibi, trans. Wiet, 

186; Makrizi, ed. Wiet, i, 92-93, 307, 310, 312; 

ii, 103, 108-109; iv, 126; Jean Maspero, Histoire 

des patriarches d’ Alexandrie, 55; idem; Organisation 

militaire de l'Egypte byzantine, 40, 140; Harawi, 

Ziyarat, ii, 43; trans. Sourdel-Thomine, 26, ror; 

KalkashandI, iii, 381, 397; Zahiri, 32; trans. 50; 

Isambert, Jiinératre de l’Orient, Egypte, 467; 

Baedeker Guidebook, Fr. ed., 1908, 199-200; 

‘Ali Pasha Mubarak, x, 2-5; EJ}, Fr. ed., supple- 

ment, 267; RCEA, iii, no. 939. (G. Wret) 

BAHR [see ‘artp). 

BAHR (Ar.), sea and also large perennial river. — 
The articles which follow treat of the principal seas 
known to the Arabs, but it is convenient to note 
here that in Islamic cosmology, on the basis of a 
conception generally related on the authority of 
Ka‘ al-Ahbar [g.v.], the mountain Kf [g.v.], which 
encircles the terrestial sphere, is itselt surrounded by 
seven concentric intercommupnicating seas; these 
seas bear respectively the following names: Nitas 
{or Baytash), Kaynas (or Kubays), al-Agamm, al- 
Sakin, al-Mugkallib (or al-Muzlim), al-Mu’annis (or 
Marmas) and finally al-Baki. But it is probable that 
these names correspond to geographical realities; 
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in fact Nitas (and its variant form) is an orthogra- | 7th/13th century, for a time gave its name to the 


phic corruption of Buntus {= mévto¢g= the Black 
Sea); and Kaynas (and its variant) derives from 
Ukiyants (= dxeavég = the [Atlantic] Ocean); for 
the other names, a tentative identification will be 
found in P. Anastase-Marie de St. Elie, Nush# 
al-Lugha al-‘Arabiyya, Cairo 1938, 83-4, and al 
Djahiz. Tarti* (ed. Petlat), s.v. Buntus. 
Bibliography: Kazwini, Cosmog., 104; Kisa71, 

Kisas al-Anbty’a, Leiden 1922-3, 9; see also the 

bibliography to the article KAF. (Ep.) 

AL-BAHR aAL-ABYAD [see BAHR AL-RUMj. 

BAHR ADRIYAS, name of the Adriatic in 
Arabic geographical works. (Ep.) 

AL-BAHR aL-ASWAD [see BAHR BUNTUS, KARA 
DENIZ}, 

BAHR at-BANAT i.e, ‘the Maidens’ Sea”, 
a name given by the Arabs to the Archipelago 
off the west coast of the Persian Gulf. Idrisi calls 
it Bahr al-Kithr. 

Bibliography: Ritter, Erdkunde, xii, 390, 580 ff. 

BAHR BUNTUS, the Pontus Euxinus, or Black 
Sea, for which Baur Nitas (Niqasu) is a stereotyped 
error (same ductus of letters with different pointing 
and vocalisation). From the names of adjacent 
peoples or cities it was also called Bahr al-Khazar 
or Sea of the Khazars (Ibn Khurradadhbih, 105, 
perhaps by confusion with the Caspian, Bahr al- 
Khazar, {q.v.]), Bahr al-Ris (Sea of the Russians), 
Bahr al-Burghar or Bahr al-Burghaz (Sea of the 
Bulgars), Bahr Tarabazunda (Sea of Trebizond), 
Bahr Nitash al-Armani (the Armenian Pontus), 
Bahr al-Kustantiniyya (Sea of Constantinople) and 
Darya-yi Gurziyan or Sea of the Georgians (only in 
Hudid al-‘Alam). The name al-Bahr al-Aswad 
(Black Sea) appears only in later times. 

According to Mas‘adi (Tanbik, 66-67), writing in 
345/956, it extends from Lazika (Greek Laziké) in 
the E. to Constantinople, a distance of 1300 miles, 
with a breadth of 300 miles. It is connected with the 
lake or sea of Mayutis (Sea of Azov, [see BAHR 
mAyuTis]). Among the rivers which flow into it are 
the Tanadis (Don) and the Danube. From Bahr 
Buntus issues Khalidj al-Kustantiniyya (Strait of 
Constantinople), ¢.e., Bosporus, Sea of Marmora and 
Dardanelles, which issues in Bahr al-Rtim or Sea 
of the Greeks (Mediterranean). The length of the 
strait is 350 miles. In a parallel account written 
earlier (Muriddj, i, 260-262) Mas‘idiI gives the length 
of Bahr Buntus as 1100 miles and the course of the 
Don as about 300 ‘arsakhks. The same general account 
is found in Ibn Rusta, 85-86 (about 290/903). It 
was thought by some, e.g., Ibn Khurradadhbih (103) 
that Bahr Buntus issued from Bahr al-Khazar 
(Caspian). Mas‘idi denies this (Muridj, i, 273), 
saying simply that the two seas are connected 
(Tanbth, 67). According to Muridj, ii, 18 ff., the 
route from Bahr Buntus to Bahr al-Khazar was via 
Khalidj Nitas (Strait of Kertch), the Don and the 
Volga, using the Don-Volga portage, #.e., the route 
called elsewhere the ‘Khazarian Way’. Mas‘tdi 


himself, who shows much greater interest in Bahr . 


Buntus than geographers of the Balkhi-Istakhri 
school, speculated an a direct connexion between 
the Black Sea and the Atlantic. This view was later 
held by al-Biran! (Kazwini, ‘Adjasb, 104). 
apAs time passed new place-names on Bahr Buntus 
Mipear, e¢.g., after the Saldjik conquest of. Asia 
Sanor the cities, formerly Greek, Sintb (Sinope) and 
mstin (Amisus) mentioned by Abu _ ’I-Fida?. 
Similarly Nuwayri can mention the Kipchak cities, 
Sidak and Krim, the first of which, built in the 


sea (Bahr Siidak). For Ottoman times, see KARA 
DENIz. 
Bibliography: In addition to the references 

in the article, Yakut, i, 306-307, 401, 499, 746: 

Abu ’1-Fida?, Takwim, 13, 392-393; Nuwayri, 

Nihdyat al-Arab, i, 246-247; Hudid al-‘Alam, 

32, 181-183. (D. M. Duntrop) 

BAHR FARIS, the Persian Gulf, in which 
Mas‘idi includes the Gulf of ‘Um4n; Istakhri and 
Ibn Hawkal apply the name to the whole Indian 
Ocean (Bahr al-Hind). The Huddd al-‘Alam distin- 
guishes the Khalidj-i ‘Irak, the Persian Gulf, from 
the Khalidj-i Pars, the Gulf of ‘Um4n and the 
Arabian Sea. Mas‘idi gives its width at the narrowest 
place as 150 mil; the Strait of Hormuz is actually 
some 29 miles across. In the Muslim geographers the- 
modern al-Ahsa? was called Bahrayn, the name Uwal 
being given to one of the islands now called Bahrayn, 
Hindarabi was Abriin, Kishm was Laft, Dijazira. 
Bani Kawan, or Barkawan, and Shaykh Shu‘ayb 
was Lawan, Lan or Lar. 

Mas‘idi relates that one ‘Abd al-Masih, aged 350, 
told Khalid b. al-Walid that he had seen al-Nadjaf 
covered by the sea, and ships sailing to the mouth of 
the Euphrates below al-Hira. Mas‘idi evidently 
believed the geographical fact if not the story. Most 
scholars have assumed that silt brought down by the- 
rivers has been gradually filling up the Bahr Faris. 
The history of ‘Abbadan seems to support this. 
Mukaddas! and the Hudid al-‘Alam speak of it as on 
the coast, Nasir-i Khusraw as 2 leagues from the sea at. 
low tide, and Ibn Battita as 3 miles from the sea; 
it is now over 30. It has, however, been claimed. 
{G. M. Lees and N. Falcon, The Geological- History of 
the Mesopotamian Plains, GJ, 1952) that, though the 
level of the land has risen locally and though rivers. 
have changed their courses, (see DrpjLa, FurRAT, 
KArOn), the area between the Arabian massif and 
the Persian mountains is one of tectonic subsidence, 
mitigated but-not counteracted by the deposit of 
silt. The Tigris and Euphrates leave most of their silt 
in the marshes above al-Kurna and the Bahr Faris. 
is materially affected only by the silt carried by the- 
Karin. There is no geological evidence that the 
head of the Bahr Faris has been N.W. of its present 
position since the Pliocene Age; it is even possible 
that it has been further to the S.E. in historical 
times. (See also correspondence in GJ, 1954). 

The position of the Bahr Faris. has given it great but 
varying importance. Its history is very imperfectly 
known. A number of local chronicles are still in MS. 
and the story of the competition of the alternative 
trade routes through the Red Sea and across Central 
Asia has yet to be studied. Only the salient facts are 
given here; for further details see the articles on 
individual ports. Commerce was flourishing before 
the Arab conquest and Persians were already 
engaged in trade with China. The identification of 
the “Po ssu’”’ of Chinese records with Persians has 
been questioned, as the name can also refer to a 
Malayan people. It is, however, established by a 
reference (Chou Tang Shu, viii, 19) to a Po ssu 
embassy of 103-4/722, which brought lions as a gift; 
the lion is not found in Malaya. The revolt of Huang 
Ch’ao and his sack of Canton (264-5/878) dislocated 
the trade. Voyages from Persia to China appear 
ta have ceased in the 4th/1oth century. There is no 
indisputable evidence that Chinese ships came to 
the Bahr Faris. before the Ming voyages of the early 
gth/15th century. In early Muslim times the chief 
port was Sirf, near Tahirf. It declined under the 
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later Biiyids and hegemony passed to the Arab Bani 
Kaysar of Kays (originally Kish, Kis), afterwards 
subject to the Salghurid Atabegs of Fars. In 626/1229 
the ruler of Hormuz, a vassal of Kirman, captured 
Kays. The Bani Kaysar then came to an end and 
in the next century the primacy of Hormuz was 
unchallenged.. Following an attack by Cagatay 
bands in 699/1300, the capital was moved from the 
mainland to the island of Djirin. Thus, as the com- 
mercial importance of ‘Irak declined, the trading 
contre of the Bahr Faris was displaced to the south. 

The importance of Hormuz, which was visited by 
Odoric of Pordenone and Marco Polo, among many 
others, was well known in mediaeval Europe. About 
893-4/1488-9 it was visited by Covilha, the agent of 
the King of Portugal, who was collecting information 
about the trade routes of Asia. It is not known 
whether his report reached Lisbon (see BAHR AL- 
Kuxizum). The Portuguese were more successful in 
the Bar Fahris than in the Red Sea, partly because it 
was nearer to their base in India, and partly because 
neither Persia nor the Ottoman empire controlled 
its coasts effectively. Even Basra was often semi- 
independent under Muntafik shaykhs. Albuquerque 
received the submission of Hormuz in 913/1507, but 
the disaffection of his captains forced him to with- 
draw. He established effective control in 921/1515 
when he murdered the powerful wasiv, Rais Hamid, 
and built a strong fort. The Portuguese intermit- 
tently held Bahrayn and intervened in the affairs of 
Basra. After the Ottoman capture of Baghdad 
(941/1534) Turkish influence began to be felt in al- 
_Ahsa’, especially at al-Katif. ‘Abbas I encouraged 
potential rivals to the Portuguese, and English and 
Dutch factories were founded during his reign. In 
1031/1622 he constrained an East India Company 
fleet to assist him in taking Hormuz. The Shah then 
founded Bandar ‘Abbas, known to Europeans as 
Gombroon, and Hormuz decayed rapidly. The 
Portuguese still visited Basra and for a time held a 
fort at Djulfa (Ra’s al- Khayma), but they practically 
disappeared from the Bahr Faris when they lost 
their foothold in ‘Um4n in the middle of the 
century. At this time the Dutch enjoyed com- 
mercial supremacy which they began to lose to 
the English under the last Safawids. In the 
anarchy of Husayn’s reign the ‘Um4nis captured 
Bahrayn and Kishm, from which Nadir Shah 
expelled them; his own intervention in ‘Uman ended 
in disaster (1157/1744). In 1179/1766 the pirate chief 
of Bandar Rig captured the last Dutch stronghold 
in the Babr Faris, Kharak. Towards the end of the 
century Arab dynasties, the Al Khalifa and Al 
Sabbah respectively, established themselves in 
Bahrayn and Kuwayt; the latter profited commer- 
cially from the Persian occupation of Basra (1190/ 
1776-1193/1779). The influence of the French, now 
the only rivals of the British, was eliminated when 
they lost Mauritius (1225/1810). 

British intervention in the politics of the Bahr 
Faris. aimed at suppressing the slave trade and the 
piracy which became better organised with the exten- 
sion of'Wahhabi influence. The principal pirates 
were Rahma b. Djabir of Kuwayt, and Sultan b. Sakr 
of the Kawdsim (Djawdsim); this tribe held what 
came to be called the Pirate Coast. The pirate fleet 
came to include 63 large ships and was able to 
threaten Bishir, which had now displaced Bandar 
‘Abbas as the chief port of the Bahr Faris. In 1224/ 
1809 the Indian Government sent a force which bom- 
barded Ra?s al-Khayma and drove the Kawasim in- 
dJand. They returned about a year later and resumed 


their depredations, In 1235/1819 a strong force from 
Bombay, joined by an SUmani contingent, again 
captured Ra?s al-Khayma, and destroyed the forts 
and shipping along the coast. The chiefs and the 
Shaykh of Bahrayn then (1235/1820) signed a treaty 
Tenouncing piracy and slave-raiding. This was 
followed by supplementary treaties and in 1269/1853 
they accepted maritime peace in perpetuity under 
British protection. At first the most important state 
was the Kawasim principality of Ra’s al-Khayma 
with which al-Sharika (Shardja) was closely con- 
nected and at times united. In the half century after 
the permanent treaty the dominant personality on 
the coast was Zayd b. Khalifa, the Bani Yas Shaykh 
of Abi Zabi; commercially the most prosperous 
port became Dubayy, belonging to the cognate Al 
Bia Falasa. The other states were ‘Adjman, Umm 
al-Kuwayn, and after 1285/1868 Katar. Kalba and 
Fudjayra on the coast of the Gulf of ‘Um4n were 
for a short time recognised as having separate status; 
the former was incorporated in al-Sharika in 1951. 
In recent years the presence, or suspected presence 
of oil on land or under the sea bed has given signif- 
icance to frontiers which have rarely been defined 
with precision. 

Bibliography: The bibliography of the Bahr 
Faris is very large and cannot be given in detail. To 
the Muslim geographers summarised by le Strange 
and Schwarz, Ivan, should be added the Hudid al- 
¢4lam. On sources for the mediaeval history of the 
Bahr Faris, W Hinz, Quellenstudien zur Geschichte 
der Timuriden, in ZDMG, 1936, 361-3, 379-81; J. 
Aubin, Les Princes d’Ormuz au XV® siécle, in JA, 
1953,with many further references and some extracts 
from the Madjma‘ al-Ansab of Muhammad Shaban- 
kara’i. The principal European travellers are 
mentioned in A. T. Wilson, The Persian Gulf, 
Oxford 1928, which summarises, rather inaccu- 
rately, the modern history of the region. For trade 
and navigation, G. Ferrand, L’élément persan dans 
les textes nautiques arabes, JA, 1924; Instructions 
nautiques et routiers arabes et portugais; Hadi 
Hasan, History of Persian Navigation; G. F. 
Hourani, Arab Seafaring. The chief Portuguese 
sources are Barros, Couto, Castanheda, Correa, 
Barbosa, the letters of Albuquerque, the Comen- 
tarios of Albuquerque the younger, Tome Pires, 
and (written in Spanish) Teixeira and Faria y 
Souza. On the Dutch, H. Terpstra, De Opkomst 
der Westerkwartieren van de Oost-Indische Com- 
pagnie; H. Dunlop, Bronnen tot de Geschiedenis 
der Oostindtsche Compagnie in Persté. On pearling 
and modern sailing conditions, A. Villiers, Sons of 
Stnbad. For general description in modern times, 
S. B. Miles, Countries and Tr:bes of the Persian 
Gulf, and Wilson, op. cit. On the first English 
traders, Sir W. Foster, Englana’s Quest of Eastern 
Trade, and much source material in The English 
Factories in Indta. On the period of British power 
two valuable sources which have been somewhat 
neglected are Selections from the Records of the 
Bombay Government, New Series, no. xxiv, and 
the Annual Report on the Administration of the 
Persian Gulf Political Residency and Muscat 
Political Agency; the published reports cover the 
years 1874/5-1904/5. Subsequent reports were not 
made available to the public. For laws and 
treaties, C. U. Aitchison, A Collection of Treaties, 
Engagements and Sanads relating to India and 
neighbouring countries, vol. xii, 137-186; Persian 
Gasette, vol. 1 no. 1, supp. no. 1, Oct., 1953. Some 
further geographical books in the Bibl. of a. 
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‘AraB, Dyaztrat. (Cf. RA°S AL-KHAYMA, AL-SHA- | to the Bahr al-Djabal (1869-73). However, while al- 


RIKA; DUBAYY, ABU ZABI) (C. F. BecKINGHAM) 

BAHR a.t-GHAZAL: (1) A tributary of, the 
Bahr al-Djabal (upper White Nile) forming an 
outlet-channel for an extensive swampy area. The 
swamps are fed by numerous rivers (e.g. Tondj, 
Djir) originating in the Nile-Congo divide, and by the 
Bahr al-‘Arab which forms the southern limit of 
Bakkara [¢.v.] nomadism. The Bahr al-Ghaza4l channel 
extends 144 miles from Mashra‘ al-Rik (the name 
is variously spelt and derived) to its confluence 
with the Bahr al-Djabal at Lake No, which it enters 
from the west at lat. 9° 29’ N. 

(2) The region formed by the basin of the streams 
which ultimately supply the Bahr al-Ghazal channel, 
This is a rough triangle bounded on the north by the 
Bahr al-‘Arab, on the south-west by the Nile-Congo 
divide and on the south-east by the river Rohl or 
Na‘am. The permanent swamp (Ar. sadd) in the lower 
courses of these streams (as in the Bahr al-Ghazal 
channel and the Bahr al-Djabal) forms a barrier, as 
the Arabic implies, which long sealed the region from 
access by the Nile. The western part of the region 
consists of ironstone plateau, between which and the 
sadd lies an area of flood-plain. The indigenous pagan 
negroids are, in the north and east, mainly semi- 
nomadic, cattle-herding Dinka. Tribes of the plateau 
include, in its northern portion (Dar Farit), the 
Fariki and the Kreish; further south and now 
divided by the frontier of the Belgian Congo are the 
Azande (Niam-Niam; Ar. Namdnim). 

(3) A province of the Republic of the Sudan, 
approximating to the above region, with an area 
of 82,530 sq. miles and a population of 991, 022. 
It is divided into four districts and has its capital 
at Wau. History of the region: Burckhardt, (1814) 
mentions Dar Fartit as an area supplying the Dar Fir 
slave-trade. Penetration of the Bahr al-Ghazal from 
the Nile began after the expeditions of Salim Kabidan 
to the Bahr al-Djabal (1839-42). Traders, including 
Europeans, entered the Bahr al-Ghazal from the Nile 
in the 1850s seeking ivory, but as this became difficult 
to obtain, slave-raiding proved a profitable alter- 
native. The penetration of ivory-traders into Dar 
Fartit helped the slave-traders (djalldba) from 
Kordofan and Dar Fir. The slave-trade grew after 
1860, when the Europeans sold their stations to 
their “Arab” assistants. These men, Sa‘idis, Copts, 
and others, who came by the Nile (al-Bakr) were 
known as Bafkdva. They had armed retainers, 
usually Danakla recruited in the north or slave- 
troops (bdsingir), and fortified stations (saridas). 
They were virtually sovereign in the areas where 
they held a monopoly of trade. 

The leading figure in the western Bahr al-Ghazal 
was the Sudanese, al-Zubayr Rahma Mansi. Setting 
up as an independent trader in 1858, he moved 
westwards into unexploited country, ultimately 
reaching the Niam-Niam, where he formed a private 
army. Expelled from’ their territory, he established 
his rule over Dar Fartit (1865). In 1866 he made an 
agreement with the Rizaykat Bakkara in the north 
which opened the trade-route to Dar Fiir via Shakka. 
Khedive Ism4‘1l was nowseeking to suppress the slave 
trade and to bring both the Bahr al-Djabal and the 
Babr al-Ghazal under Egyptian control. In 1869 the 
administration at Khartoum authorised an expedition 
under an adventurer from Dar Fair named Muham- 
mad al-Bulali (or al-Hilali), which was defeated by 
al-Zubayr. His prestige grew and the imporcance 
of the north-western outlet which he controlled 
increased as a result of Sir Samuel Baker’s expedition 
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Zubayr was fighting the Niam-Niam (1872), the 
Rizaykat attacked traders on the Shakka route, 
Al-Zubayr’s consequent hostilities against the 
Rizaykat led to an embroilment with their suzerain. 
Sultan Ibrahim of Dar Fir. Al-Zubayr thereupon 
concerted plans with the Egyptian authorities to 
attack Dar Fir. He was appointed governcr of the 
Bahr al-Ghazal and Shakka. In 1874 Dar Fir was 
conquered. 

The next year al-Zubayr went to Cairo, where he 
was detained by the Khedive. His son, Sulayman, 
remained in the Bahr al-Ghazal, where Egyptian 
authority was ineffective. In 1877 C. G. Gordon, the 
governor-general, appointed Sulayman governor of 
the Bahr al-Ghazal. A quarrel with a rival resulted in 
Sulaym4un’s revolt. He was defeated and killed in 1879 
by Gordon’s Italian assistant, R. Gessi, who succeeded 
him as governor and strove to pacify the province 
until his recall in 1880, Gessi’s successor, the English- 
man, F. M. Lupton, was confronted with the reper- 
cussions of the Mahdist revolt. After the Mahdi’s 
capture of al-Ubayyid and victory at Shaykan 
(1883), he was cut off from assistance. Many of his 
officers were northern Sudanese who sympathised 
with the Mahdi. In April 1884 Lupton surrendered 
the provincial headquarters, Daym al-Zubayr, to a 
Mahdist force under Karam Allah Kurkusawi. No 
effective Mahdist administration was established 
and Karam Allah withdrew his army to Dar Far 
in 1886. 

The Bakr al-Ghaz4l then became an object of 
European imperial expansion. Two expeditions from 
the Congo Free State entered Dar Fartit in 1894 and 
the chief of the Fariki tribe accepted Congolese 
protection. Thereupon the Mahdist governor of Dar 
Fir, Mahmid Ahmad, sent al-Khatim Misa to expel 
the Europeans, who had however already withdrawn 
since the Franco-Congolese agreement of August 
1894 brought the Bahr al-Ghazal within the French 
sphere of expansion. A French expedition under J.-B. 
Marchand crossed the region and reached the 
White Nile at Fashoda in July 1898, whence they 
withdrew in December in consequence of the Anglo- 
Egyptian reconquest of the Sudan. An Anglo- 
French agreement (21 March 1899) marked the re- 
linquishment of French claims to the Bahr al-Ghazal, 
the Congo-Nile watershed being the dividing-line 
between the two spheres of influence. The frontier 
was defined finally in 1924. 

The re-establishment of administration began 
with the arrival of an expedition under W. S. Sparkes 
at Mashra‘ al-Rik in December 1900. The following 
years saw the opening of communications as the 
sada@ was cleared and roads made. Patrols for 
exploration and pacification were sent out and 
government posts established. Roman Catholic 
missionary activity began in the westera Bakr al- 
Ghazal in 1903; the Anglicans started work in the 
eastern areas in 1905. The missions laid the founda- 
tions of an educational system, which has been in- 
creasingly subject to governmental control since 
1925. Sporadic tribal troubles occurred for many 
years, otherwise the recent history of the Bahr al- 
Ghazal has been uneventful. . 

Bibliography: See R. L. Hill, A Bibliography 
of the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, London, for 
material to 1937, and A Biographical-Dictionary of 
the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, Oxford, 1951, for 
short notices of leading personalities. There are 
numerous articles, especially on tribes, in Sudan 
Notes and Records, Khartoum, 1918 —. Annual 
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bibliographies appear in this periodical from 1948. 

Al-Zubayr’s life in Na‘im Shukayr, Tarikh al- 

Stddn, Cairo 1903, iii, 60-88, has been translated 

and annotated by M. Thilo, Exz-Zibér Rahmet 

Paschas Autobiographie, ein Beitrag zur Geschichte 

des Sudan, Bonn and Leipzig, 1921. On the 

Belgian penetration, see L. Lotar, ‘La Grande 

Chronique du Bomu’, Memoires, Section des 

Sciences Morales et Politiques, Institut Royal 

Colonial Belge, Brussels, and A Abel, Traduction 

de documents arabes concernant le Bahr-el-Ghasal, 

Bull. de V Acad. royale des Sci. coloniales, xxv, 

1954, 1385 1409. A useful general work is M. F. 

Shukry, The Khedive Ysmail and Slavery in the 

Sudan, Cairo 1938. (P. M. Hott) 

BAHR at-HIND is the usual name amongst the 
Arabs for the Indian Ocean, which is also called 
Bahr al-Zandj from ¥ts W. shores or—the part for 
the whole—al-Bahr al-Habashi. The expression Bahr 
Faris also sometimes ineludes the whole ocean. 

According to Ibn Rusta, 87, its E. shores begin 
at Tiz Mukr4n, its W. at ‘Adan. Abu 7I-Fida?, Takwim, 
transl. ii, 27 = text, 22, gives Bahr al-Sin as its 
E boundary, al-Hind as the N. and al-Yaman as 
the W., while the S. is unknown. 

The various parts of the ocean bear special names 
_derived from various lands and islands. If we 
neglect the N,. arms, Bahr al-Kulzum and Bahr 
Faris in the narrower sense, which are dealt 
with in separate articles, we have first Bahr al- 
Yaman stretching along the S. coast of Arabia with 
the Khuryan Muryan (Kuria Muria) islands and 
Sukutra. On the African coast we have, beginning at 
the strait of Bab al-Mandab, first the land of Barbara, 
i.e. Somaliland to the harbour of Marka, then the 
land of the Zandj (see BAHR AL-ZANDJ] with the 
towns of Barawa, Malinda, Munbasa and the island 
of Zanzibar, i.e. roughly Kenya and Tanganyika 
Territory as far as the island of Kanbali. Sufala is 
joined tc Kanbali, and finally at an uncertain 
distance is al-Wakw4k (Madagascar). 

If one sets out from Bahr Faris at Tiz Mukran, 
one comes to the coast of al-Sind with the delta of 
the Indus (Mihran) and the commercial town of 
al-Daybul. On the shores of Bahr Larawl (i.e. 
the sea of Lar or Gudjarat on the W. coast of India) 
lie the towns of Kanbaya (Cambay), Sibara, Saymir 
and Sindabira (Goa). The archipelago of al-Dibadjat 
(the Laccadives and Maldives) separates Bahr 
Laraw! from Bahr Harkand (Bay of Bengal with 
the waters to the S.). ‘Harkand’ has been explained 
as a miswriting in Arabic for Tamralipti (Reinaud) 
or Harikel (Marquart, cf. Hudiud al-‘Alam, 241). 
Idrisi simply notes that the name is Indian (Jaubert, 
i, 63). 

The last port on the Malabar coast is Kilam Mali 
(Quilon), the outermost of its islands is Sarandib 
{Ceylon). The route to the E. Indies appears to have 
lain straight across Bahr Harkand to the island 
of al-Ramni which is washed by the waters of 
Bahr Harkand and the: Babr Shalahit. Al-Ramni 
{al-Raml, al-Ramin = al-Lamarl, whence the sea 
there is calied Bahr Lamari) is Sumatra, to be more 
accurate N. W. Sumatra (Cf. J. Sauvaget, Relation 
de la Chine et de V Inde, 34), while Shalahit is S. 
Malacca. Voyagers sailing to China must have kept 
somewhat further N., for they touched at the islands 
of Lankabalds or Landjabdlis (the Nicobars} to the 
N. of which are placed the Andam4n islands, and from 
there reached Kalah Bar (Kedah) on the Malay 
peninsula. The strait of Malacca is therefore called 
Bahr Kalah (Kalah Bar), while Bahr Shalahit, 
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when it is distinguished from it, appears to be the 
sea adjoining it on the S. We have now reached the 
land of the Maharadj, the centre of which i: the land 
of al-Zabadj. This name originally denoted Central 
and S. Sumatra, where Sribuza (Ferrand’s reading) = 
Palembang is to be sought for, then its use was 
extended to include Java (Djaba) and in its political 
application it includes a series of smaller islands and 
the coast of Malacca. Beyond these islands is Bahr 
Kardandj or Kadrandj, the Gulf.of Siam, which is 
continued on the coast of Kimir (Khmer,= Cambodia) 
in Bahr Sanf (Champa), the sea of A in, and the 
waters adjoining it on the S. Passing t bland of 
Sundurfilat (?Hai-nan), we reach the Bahr Sankhay 
(China Sea), where Khanfa (Hang-Chu, Canton) is 
the great emporium for the trade with the West. 
The knowledge of the Arabs concerning al-Shila, 
al-Sila (Korea) and the Wakwak islands (? Japan) 
was vague and limited. 

The notions of the Arabs of the roth century 
concerning Bahr al-Hind become more and more 
vague as one goes to the E. and S. and the inter- 
pretation of their statements more uncertain. In 
many cases they have merely followed their Greek 
predecessors. They have in addition utilised the 
accounts of their own voyages. Details from different 
sources were never properly assimilated to form a 
uniform picture. Sometimes Bahr al-Hind ap- 
pears to pass into the ‘Sea of Darkness’, in which 
mariners driven out of their course are said to be 
tossed about for ever. Sometimes it is believed that 
it joins the ‘Black Sea’ or ‘Sea of Pitch’ (al-Bahr - 
al-Zifti) on the N.of Asia. Sometimes again E. Asia 
and S. Africa appear to be connected, as the use of 
the name al-Wakwa4k [¢.v.] for Japan (or Sumatra, 
cf. Huddd al-‘Alam, 228) as well as for Madagascar 


| shows. This idea is supported by Idrisi, according 


to whom the Zabadj islands are opposite to the land 
of the Zandj. 

The voyages of the Persians and Arabs, who 
availed themselves of the monsoons, had as their 
starting-place the Persian Gulf. Siraf and Suhar are 
important harbours there. The most important 
commercial centres appear to have been the land 
of the Zandj, to which merchants sailed even from 
al-Zabadj—Madagascar .was ultimately colonised 
from the Malay islands—and al-Zabadj itself, which 
had relations with China. The commerce of the 
Muslims with China came to a standstill in 264/878 
after the sack of Canton’in the course of a rebellion 
(Abi Zayd al-Hasan al-Sirafi in G. Ferrand, Voyage 
du marchand arabe Sulayman, 75 ff.; cf. Mas‘idi, 
Muridj, i, 302-308). But trade relations seem to 
have recovered to some extent, and became active 
again under the Mongols, as Ibn Batiita’s account 
of his voyage shows. 

Bibliography: BGA, i, 28-36; ii, 35-41; ii, 
41-59; iii, 10-19; v, 7, 9-16; vi, 60-72 (transl. 40-53); 
vii, 83 ff., 86 ff.; viii, 51-56; Ya‘kibi, i, 207 ff.; 
Mas‘iidl, Murddj, i, 230-44, 325-95; Buzurg b. 
Shahriyar, ‘Adjdsb al-Hind, (ed. van der Lith, 
with French transl. by M. Devic, Leiden, 1883- 
1886); Kazwinl, ed. Wiistenfeld, i, 106-123; 
Reinaud, Introduction to Abu °I-Fida>, Takwim, 
trad., ccclxxvii-cdxlv; G. Ferrand, Relations de 
voyages et textes géographiques arabes, persans et 
turks relatifs a VP Extréme-Orient du viti* au xviii* 
stécles, i-ii, Paris, 1913-4 (all published)>-:idem, 
Voyage du marchand arabe Sulaymdn en Inde et 
en Chine, rédigé en 851, suivi de remarques par Aba 
Zayd Hasan (vers 916), Paris 1922 (ed. and transl. 
J. Sauvaget, Relation de la Chine et de l’Inde, 
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stécles, vols, i-iii, Paris 1921-8; Hadi Hasan, 

Persian Navigation, London 1928, 95-164; Hudud 
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(R. Hartmann-[D. M. Duniop}) 

BAHR KHWARIZM [see ARAL SEA]. 

BAHR a.-KHAZAR, ‘the Sea of the Khazars’, 
the common Arabic designation for the Caspian, 
which was also called aL-BAHR AL-Knazari, ‘the 
Khazar Sea’, and has had a number of other names, 
al-Babr al-Khurds4ni, ‘the Khurdsanian Sea’; Bahr 
Djurdjan, ‘Sea of Djurdjan’; Bahr Tabaristan, ‘Sea 
of Tabaristan’, etc., local names often being applied 
to the whole (cf. al-Mas‘idi, Muridj, i, 263). Al- 
DimashklI mentions that in his time (circa 723/1320) 
the Turks called it Bahr Kurzum, ‘Beaver Sea’ 
(ed. Mehren, 147), hence as we learn from Hamd 
Allah Mustawfi (Nuzha, 239, transi. 231) some people 
misnamed the Caspian Bahr al-Kulzum, which pro- 
perly signifies the Red Sea (Sea of Clysma). Al- 
MukaddasiI refers to the Caspian simply as al-Bu- 
hayra, ‘the Lake’ (BGA, iii, 353, 361), perhaps iden- 
tifying it with the Aral Sea (Buhayra Khwarizm). 
The prevailing designation, Bahr al-Khazar, refers 
to the kingdom of the Khazars, who in the early 
Middle Ages occupied the shores of the sea N. of 
the Caucasus to the mouth of the Atil (Volga) and 
yet further N. and E. Geographers of the school of 
al-Balkhi devote the greater part of their account 
of Bahr al-Khazar to a description of the Khazar 
kingdom. 

Under the Caliphate the Muslim possessions on 
Bahr al-Khazar never extended beyond the Cau- 
casus in the W. and Djurdjan in the E. and included, 
as one travelled S. then E. from Bab al-Abwab 
(g-v.], Shirwan, Adharbaydjan with Mukan, Djflan 
(Dju), Tabaristan (later called Mazandaran) and 
Dijuardjan, N. of the Atrak which marked the boun- 
dary of the last-named province lay the desert of 
the Ghuzz Turks, and beyond that again, perhaps on 
the other side of the Ust Urst plateau, were the lands 
of the Khazars. 

The principal rivers entering Bahr al-Khazar were 
the Djam (Djim, Emba) and Djaykh (Ural) in the 
N., the Atil (Volga) in the N.-W., and the combined 
stream of the Kur (Cyrus) and Aras (Araxes) in the 
W., with the Djurdjan and Atrak in the S.-E. corner. 
It is a remarkable fact, apparently well established 
(cf. Le Strange, 455-8), that from the time of the 
Mongol invasion of Khwarizm in 617/1220 for several 
centuries the main stream of the Djayhin (Oxus, 
Amu Darya), which till then had flowed into the 
Aral Sea, passed t& the Caspian. The river thus 
resumed its ancient course, known from accounts 
of the campaigns of Alexander the Great. Since some 
time in the 16th century it has changed course once 
again, and now flows into the Aral Sea as formerly. 

The principal islands of the sea, as given by Ibn 
Hawkal and the Hudad al-‘Alam, were Siyahkih or 
Siyd4hkaya, usually taken as present-day Mangishlak, 
and the ‘Island of Bab al-Abwab’, which cannot now 
be: identified with certainty (cf. Huddd al-‘Alam, 
193). With the exception of its S. and part of its 
W. shores the coast-line of Bahr al- Khazar is generally 


low. The ranges of the Great Balkhan and Little 
Balkhan E. of Krasnovodsk, though not very high, 
are a conspicuous feature on the landward side. A 
modern estimate of the length of the Caspian is 
760 miles. Al-Mas‘id! gives 800 miles in length, in 


- breadth 600 miles or more (al-Tanbik, 60), but the 


latter figure is greatly exaggerated. Al-Mas‘adi is 
well aware of the fact that Bahr al-Khazar is un- 
connected with Bahr Mayutis (Sea of Azov) and Bahr 
Nitas (Black Sea) (Murudj, i, 273-4). 

For a long time the Khazars served as middlemen 
between the peoples of the North and the inbabitants 
of the lands of Islam. There is plenty of evidence 
of mercantile activity in both directions, for which 
the water-way was the Atil (Volga) and. Bahr al- 
Khazar itself. Eventually Russian warships began 
to make the descent of the Atil through Khazar 
territory to the Caspian, and the presence of these 
marauders is a feature of the history of this part of 
the world for a considerable period from before 
A.D. goo. The Mongol invasions brought abcut the 
rise of new Muslim dynasties N. as well as S. of 
the Caspian. It is long since the Russian advance 
put an end to the power of the Khanates of the step- 
pes, and at present Russia controls more of the coast- 
line of the sea than did the Khazars at the zenith 
of their power. 
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Tadjarib al-Umam (in H. F. Amedroz and D. S. 

Margoliouth, The Eclipse of the Abbasid Caliphate, 
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BAUR a.t-KULZUM, formerly much the com- 
monest Arabic name for the Red Sea, from Kulzum 
[¢.v.], the ancient Clysma, near Suez; the article is 
usually omitted when the name of the town is 
written alone, but retained when the sea is mentioned. 
It was also called Bahr al-Hidjiz, a common name 
which survived to modem times, al-Khalidj al- 
‘Arabi, and, in Turkish, Shab defiizi (Sap denizi), 
“the Coral Sea’. The names Khalidj Ayla, strictly 
the Gulf of ‘Akaba, and Babr al-Yaman, properly 
applicable to the southern part of the Red Sea orly, 
were at times used for the whole sea. It was some- 
times considered to end at the strait of Bab al- 
Mandab, and sometimes, as by Yakit, to include the 
Gulf of Aden, known as Khalidj Barbara or al- 
Khalidj al-Barbari. Owing to European influence it 
is now almost always called al-Bahr al-Ahmar or an 
equivalent (Kiztl Deniz, etc.). 

The Bahr al-Kulzum presents great difficulties to 
the navigator because of contrary winds, currents and 
submerged reefs. The northern part was considered 
more dangerous than the southem, the neigh- 
bourhood of Ra’s Muhammad, the southern tip of 
the Sinai peninsula, being especially feared because 
of the meeting of winds from the Gulfs of Suez and 
‘Akaba. It has always been customary for local 
shipping to sail close to the shore and anchor at 
night. Because of these difficulties and the conse- 
quent risk of missing the monsoon that would take 
them home, ships from India rarely ventured as far 
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north as Suez, but generally unloaded their goods at 
Aden, Dijidda or, in the r1th/t7th century, at 
Mukha. It was the caravan trade with Djidda that 
gave Mecca its commercial importance in the 9th/ 
sth century. Much merchandise, however, was 
merely transshipped to smaller vessels; according 
to Abia Zayd the local craft used for this at Djidda 
were known as Kulzum ships. Arab navigators thus 
had wide experience of the Bahr al-Kulzum and their 
nautical treatises show sound practical knowledge; 
Ferrand considered the relevant sailing directions 
in Ibn Madjid’s Kitab al-fawa>id to be unsurpassed, 
except for their errors of latitude, by any European 
directions for sailing ships for the area. The Muslim 
geographers give the length of the Bahr al-Kulzum as 
30 days’ sail, or as from 1400 to 1500 mil; this figure is 
fairly accurate, but their estimate of the maximum 
breadth, 700 mil, is more than three times too 
great. 

The whole area within the strait of Bab al-Mandab 
was thought to have once been a fertile country, 
until a certain king cut a channel through which the 
ocean could flow and destroy his enemy’s territory. 
Another legend connected with the Bahr al-Kulzum is 
that there is a magnetic mountain south of Kulzum, 
because of which local ships had to be constructed 
without any iron parts. This is perhaps a fanciful 
explanation of the fact that the local craft of the 
Bahr al-Kulzum and the western part of the Indian 
Ocean used to be made of planks, sewn, not nailed, 
together; this practice is now confined to small craft 
in the more remote places. The Bahr al-Kulzum was 
also believed to contain an island inhabited by al- 
Djassasa, “the spy’, a creature which collected in- 
formation for al-Djadjdjal. The sea in which Pharaoh 
and his army were drowned was assumed to have 
been some part of the Bahr al-Kulzum. According 
to Yakit the incident took place at Kulzum, accord- 
ing to others, including Kalkashandi, at Birkat al- 
Gharandal, on the coast between Kulzum and al-Tir, 
known as Surandala or Arandara to mediaeval 
Christian pilgrims. 

In spite of difficulties to navigation, the lack of 
good harbours and the aridity of the littoral, the 
position of the Bahr al-Kulzum ensured its commerc- 
ial importance. It must have been crossed in the 
south by the Semitic invaders of northern Abyssinia 
and again, some centuries later and in the reverse 
direction, by the Abyssinian invaders of S.-W. 
Arabia. In early Muslim times piracy was rife in 
this region. Under the Bani Ziyad of Zabid, 
according to Mas‘idf, there was constant trade 
between the Arabian and African shores and there 
were Muslim settlements in Africa paying tribute 
to native rulers. Communication between the Bahr 
al-Kulzum and the Nile valley and the Mediterranean 
was at one time facilitated by a canul, sometimes 
called the Pharaonic, or Trajan’s canal, known to 
the Arabs as Khalfdj Amir al-Mu’minin, which 
entered the sea at Kulzum. Part of this canal, the 
Wadi Jimillat, had once been a natural branch of 
the Nile extending to Lake Timsah; as the level of 
the land rose it became useless for navigation. It 
was cleared several times in antiquity and again 
by ‘Amr b. al-‘As, who used it to send corn ships 
to al-)jar, then the port of al-Madina, in the time 
of ‘Umar b. al-Khattab. The Khalifa is said to have 
refused to let ‘Amr dig a canal from Lake Tims4h to 
the Mediterranean lest it should enable Byzantine 
ships to enter the Bahr al-Kulzum ‘Amr’s canal was 
navigable only when the Nile was high; it was again 


cleared in the time of al-Mahdi, but fell into disuse 
soon after, though water sometimes flowed along 
it when there was au exceptional flood. 

The trade of the Bahr al-Kulzum benefited from the 
increased power of Egypt under the Fatimids and 
the corresponding decline of ‘Irak. The Crusades, 
stimulated the demand for oriental products in 
Europe, and this transit trade became a factor of 
great importance to Egyptian prosperity. In 578-9/ 
1182-3 Renaud de ChAtillon conveyed prefabricated 
ships from the Mediterranean coast to Ayla where 
they were assembled and launched to harry this 
commerce. The Franks attacked ‘Aydhab [g.v.} but 
were defeated at sea by Husdm al-Din Lu’lu? and 
those who contrived to land in the Hidjaz were 
annihilated. According to Abi: Shama, Salah al-Din 
ordered that no prisoner should be allowed to 
survive, so that there should be no one who could 
give information about the passage of the Bahr al- 
Kulzum. Later, attempts were made in Europe to 
tuin this trade by an embargo, but in spite of Papal 
injunctions, it was never applied effectively. In the 
early 8th/t4th century Guillaume Adam advocated 
that a Christian naval force should occupy Sukutra 
{g.v.] and blockade the entrance to the Bahr al- 
Kulzum. About 893/1488 Pero da Covilh&, who 
sailed from al-Tair to Aden and later visited Mecca 
and al-Madina, collected information about the trade 
route for the King of Portugal; he was himself 
detained in Abyssinia and it is not known whether 
his report ever reached Lisbon. Having reached India 
by sea in 903/1498, the Portuguese attempted 
forcibly to divert the entire transit trade of the Bahr 
al-Kulzum and the Persian Gulf to the Cape route 
for their own profit. In the ensuing war against first 
the Egyptians and then the Ottoman Turks they 
secured naval supremacy in the Indian Ocean, In 
919/1513 Albuquerque, who hoped to join the Abys- 
sinians in an attack on Mecca, unsuccessfully besieged 
Aden and then entered the Bahr al-Kulzum. His 
fleet was becalmed at Kamar4n and suffered very 
heavy casualties. His successor had the same ex- 
perience and, although in 947-8/1541 D. Estevdo da 
Gama sailed within sight of Suez and landed a small 
force at Masawwa‘ (Massawa) to assist the Abyssinians 
against the Somali Muslim invader, Ahmad Graji, the 
Portuguese never seriously challenged Turkish domi- 
nation within the strait of Bab al-Mandab. After the 
middle of the roth/16th century Portuguese ships did 
not often visit the Bahr al-Kulzum and Portuguese 
travellers, mostly missionaries going to Abyssinia, 
usually sailed in disguise on native ships. Early in 
the r1th/r7th century English (1018/1609) and Dutch 
(1025/1616) ships began to trade at Mukh4; they did 
not often sail further north. Though Mukha [¢.0.} 
attained temporary importance as an outlet for the 
coffee of al-Yaman (see KAHWa) the Indian and Far 
Eastern trade now mostly followed the Cape route. 
In the next century the need for rapid communi- 
cation between London and Paris and the growing 
European possessions in India resulted in renewed 
interest in the Bahr al-Kulzum route, of which a very 
early example is the journey of Daniel. A general 
realisation of its strategic and commercial significance 
may be said to date from Napoleon’s Egyptian 
campaign and to have culminated in the opening of 
the Suez Canal (1286/1869). 
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BAHR LOT, “‘Lot’s Sea”, is the modern: Arab 
name for the Dead Sea which is usually called 
by. the Arab Geographers al-bukayra al-mayyita 
“the Dead Sea”, al-buhayra al-muntina ‘the stink- 
ing Sea’, al-bukayra al-makliba “the overturned 
Sea” (because it is situated in al-ard al-makliba, 
“the land that has been overturned”, the ard kawm 
Lut), buhayrat Soghar (Zoghar) “the Sea of Zoghar’, 
also “‘the Sea of Sodom and Gomorra”. The Persian 
Nasir-i Khusraw (5th/11th century) appears to be 
the first geographer to know the name buhayrat Lif. 

The name Bahr Lit refers to the story in Genesis 
xix which is often referred to in the Kur’4n though 
the sea itself is not named. 

To the present day, names in the neighbourhood 
of the Dead Sea—e.g. Diebel Sudum (Usdum)— 
and legends current locally, recall the catastrophe 
telated in Genesis xix. These are certainly founded 
less on popular than on learned tradition. 

Geography. Between the steep and barren 
slopes of the “desert of Judah” and the moun- 
tainous land of Moab lies the Dead Sea, like a 
blue mirror 1150 feet below sea-level from north 
to. south. Its length is about 50 miles, its mid- 
breadth 8 miles and it has no exit. 


The deepest part of its bottom is 2600 feet 
below sea level. An isthmus (isdn “tongue’’) run- 
ning out.from its east shore separates the southern, 
quite shallow part from the northern basin. While 
on the East and West shores the mountains rise 
up from the shore to a height of over 3000 feet, 
in the north, at the mouth of the Jordan the land 
is low-lying, and in the south, where on the east 
shore of the sabkha Pentapolis (Genesis xiv and 
xix) is to be sought for, it only rises slowly into 
al-Ghawr and al-‘Araba. The composition of its 
water, so extraordinarily rich in salt, is unsuited to 
organic life and is even an impediment to navigation. 
On only a few places on the shore, inhabited oases 
of almost tropical character have survived. 

Geology. The Dead Sea fills the deepest part 
of the Great Syrian system of depressions which 
was formed at the close of the Tertiary period. 
In the periods of alternate drought and rain of 
the diluvial epoch, the great floods filled the 
gteater part of the Jordan valley and a part of 
the ‘Araba with an inland sea; this was never 
connected with the Red Sea. There being no 
exit to this basin the water, which, to begin 
with, flowed partly from springs rich in minerals, 
came in course of time, by evaporation to contain 
a high percentage of salt of peculiar composition. 
In the dry period of historic times the sea has 
dwindled into the area it at present occupies. In the 
last century a gradual ri ing of the level of the sea 
has been definitely ascertained. Tectonic distur- 
bances have affected the surrounding district down 
to the present day. It is to one of the most recent 
of these that the origin of the southern basin is due. 

The procuring of asphalt from the Dead Sea, as 
in antiquity (cf. the name lacus Asphaltitis) seems 
to have been an important business in the middle 
ages, also. The asphalt was used as a protection 
against insects in vineyards. It was also used for 
Many medicinal purposes. To the waters of the 
sea itself, healing powers were also ascribed. 

The rich products of the oasis of Zoghar (near 
the modern ghawr al-Sdfiya) were borne across 
the Dead Sea. The Frankish Crusaders also sailed 
on it. 
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Celebi, Seydhat-ndme, ix, 516, 519, and Hadidji 
Khalifa, Dithin-numd, 555; the Muslim sources 
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Strange, Palestine under the Moslems, 64-7, 
286-92 and A. S. Marmardji, Textes géographiques 
arabes sur la Palestine, Paris 1951, 15-18. 

(R. HARTMANN) 

BAHR al-MAGHRIB [see BAHR AL-RUM]. 

BAHR MAYUTIS or Bunayra Miyvtis, the 
Classical Lake Maeotis, modern Sea of Azov. Other 
forms of the name are Mawtis (Mawtish). Bahr 
Mayutis is constantly mentioned with Bahr Nitas, 
4.e., Bahr Buntus, [g.v.], to which it is joined by 
Khalidj Nitas (Strait of Kertch). 


According to Mas‘idi (Tanbik, 66), Buhayra 
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Mayutis is 300 miles long and 100 miles broad. 
These dimensions, which are considerably exag- 
gerated, were earlier given by Ibn Rusta (86). 
Mas‘ddi also states that it lies at the extremity of 
the inhabited world towards the N. in the vicinity 
of Tiliya (Thule). The opinion which places Thule 
N. of the Sea of Azov is shared by Ibn al-Fakih (8), 
according to whom one of the four principal seas 
(cf. article BAHR AL-ROM, 4th paragraph) is that 
which lies ‘between Rome and Khw§4rizm (as far as) 
the island of Tiiliya. No ship was ever placed upon it’. 
(Ibn al-Fakth reckons al-Bahr al-Khazari or Caspian 
separately). Elsewhere Mas‘idI says that the river 
Fanais (Tanais, Don), which takes it rise in a great 
lake (unnamed) situated in the N., flows into Bahr 
Mayutis after a course of about 300 farsakhs through 
cultivated countries (Muridj, i, 261). The great lake 
in the N., with which Bahr Mayutis is evidently 
confused, had already been mentioned by al-Kindi, 
his pupil al-Sarakhsi and others (Muriédj, i, 275). 
It came to be identified with Bahr al-Warank, 
properly the Baltic. Hence in a Syriac map of about 
1150 A.D. the Sea of Azov is called ‘Warang Sea’ 
(A. Mingana, cited Hudud al-‘dlam, 182; cf. ‘Ali 
Kunh al-Akhbar, i, 100). 

Mas‘idi, who shows more interest in Bahr 
Mayutis and Bahr Nitas than geographers of the 
school of al-Balkhi, [g.v.], maintains that properly 
they form a single sea. He is concerned also to 
refute on the testimony of travelling merchants those 
who say that Bahr al-Khazar, 4.¢., the Caspian, 
communicates directly with Babr Mayutis (Muradj, 
i, 273). There is only the river route, via the Strait of 
Kertch, the Don and the Atil (Volga), using the 
Don-Volga portage, i.e., the so-called ‘Khazarian 
Way’ (cf. Murddj, ii, 18 ff.). His own account of 
Bahr Mayutis is by no means free from error, cf. 
above. He also appears to think that its waters are 
of greater extent and depth than those of Bahr 
Nitas or Black Sea (Mursdj, i, 273), which is the 
reverse of the case. Confusion is also introduced by 
the fact that Mas‘idi occasionally speaks of Babr 
Mayutis as Bahr al-Khazar (e.g., Tanbik, 138), 
following popular usage. 

In later times Bahr Mayutis was called Bahr Azak, 
in Ottoman Turkish Azak Denizi. 

Bibliography: In addition to the references 
in the article, Hudsid al-‘Alam, 180-183, and index. 
(D. M. Duntop) 

AL-BAHR aL-MUHIT, i.e. ‘the Encircling Sea’, 
also called Bahr Ukiyanis al-Muhit, or simply 
Ukiyants, the circumambient Ocean of the Greeks 
(’‘Qxeavdg). By some it was named al-Bahr al-Akhdar, 
‘the Green Sea’. It was regarded as enclosing the 
habitable world on all sides, or at least on three 
sides, W., N. and E. (Mas‘idi, Tanbih, 26), since the 
S. boundary of the inhabited world was the equator. 
According to Ka‘b al-Ahbar [¢.v.] reported by 
Kazwinl (Cosmography, ed. Wiistenfeld, i, 104), 
seven seas encircled the earth, of which the last 
enclosed all the others. 

There was general agreement that the principal 
seas were directly connected with al-Bahr al-Muhit, 
with few exceptions, notably the Caspian (Bahr al- 
Khazar), but not the Black Sea (Bahr Buntus or 
more usually Nitas, [g.v.]), which was supposed to 
be an arm or ‘gulf’ of al-Bahr af-Muhit, like Bahr 
al-Maghrib, Bahr al-Rim, Bahr Warank (Baltic), 
Bahr al-Zandj, Bahr Faris, Bahr al-Hind and Bahr 
al-Sin (the last four corresponding to the Indian 
Ocean and part of the Pacific). In general, these 
arms or ‘gulfs’ were thought of as forming an Eastern 


and Western system (Yakat, Bulddn, i, 504), meeting 
or at least approaching each other at the isthmus of 
Suez. There was some doubt as to whether the ‘gulfs’ 
were supplied from al-Bahr al-Mubit (the prevailing 
opinion), or vice versa, given that nearly all the 
rivers of the world flowed into it. 

But while in theory al-Bahr al-Muhit was the 
circumambient Ocean, it frequently signifies simply 
the Atlantic. From another point of view, the 
Atlantic adjacent to Spain and N. Africa formed part 
of Bahr al-Maghrib (Kazwint, Cosmography, i, 123). 
In the sense of the Atlantic al-Bahr al-Muhit is 
synonymous with al-Bahr al-Muzlim or Bahr al- 
Zulma or al-Zulumat (Sea of Darkness), applied to 
the N. Atlantic as descriptive of its bad weather 
and dangerous character (Jaubert, Géog. d’Edrisi, 
ji, 355-356, cf. Dimashki, ed. Mehren, 124), Con- 
spicuous among the islands of al-Bahr al-Muhit, 
apart from Thule (usually taken to be the Shetlands), 
which the Arabs knew from translations of Ptolemy, 
were the Fortunate Islands (Canaries) and Britain 
(Bartaniyya, with variants). A persistent tradition, 
which seems to go back to a Classical source, gives 
the British Isles as 12 in number (Nallino, Al-Battani, 
text, 26; cf. Mas‘idi, Tanbih, 68). 

The Arabic authors agree that al-Bahr al-Muhit is 
impassable for ships (e.g. al-Kindi, cited Ya4kit, 
Buldan, i, 500, speaking apparently of the Arctic 
Ocean, cf. Mas‘idl, Murddj, i, 275; Battani, loc. ctt.; 
Yakit, Bulddn, i, 504; Ibn Khaldin, Berbéres, T.1. 
Paris 1925, 187-8). Perhaps this assertion is to be 
taken as applying in principle to the mythical circum- 
ambient Ocean. It is in any case certain that Muslim 
ships sailed in Atlantic waters. After a descent of 
the Norsemen on Spain in 229/844 the Atlantic coast 
was patrolled by Umayyad squadrons, perhaps as far 
as the Bay of Biscay. In 355/966 the coast of Spain, 
at Lisbon and Kasr Abi Danis (Alcacer do Sal), was 
attacked by Danish Vikings, who were met and 
defeated at Silves by the Umayyad fleet. In 387/997 
the fleet brought the infantry of al-Mansir [q.v.) from 
the Atlantic port of Kasr Abi Danis already mentioned 
to Burtukal (Oporto) by sea. (For these events, see 
Lévi-Provengal, Hist. Esp. Mus., i, Cairo 1944, 157, 
218, 224, 393, 441). 

In these instances coastal operations are presumab- 
ly intended. Therea re also some indications of ocean 
voyages in the Atlantic. Apart from the reported 
journey of Yahya al-Ghazal to the court of the 
‘king of the Norsemen’ after A.D. 844—variously 
localised in Jutland or Ireland—(refs. in Brockelmann, 
GAL., Sup. I 148; also H. Munis, Contribution @ 
Vétude des invasions des Normands en Espagne, in 
Bulletin de la Société Royale d’Etudes Historiques, 
Egypte, Vol. ii, fasc. 1, 1950), we read also of Khash- 
khash of Cordova, who embarked in ships upon al- 
Bahr al-Muhit and returned with rich booty (Mas‘idi, 
Muridj, i, 258, cf. Lévi-Provengal, Hist. Esp. Mus. 
iii, 342, n.), and of the Adventurers (al-mugharriran 
—so read) of Lisbon, who sailed for many days W. 
and S. into the Atlantic and after whom a street was 
named in their native town (Jaubert, Géog. d’Edrisi, 
ii, 26-7, cf. i, 200). An account of whaling in the neigh- 
bourhood of Ireland (Kazwini, Cosmography, ii, 388, 
quoting the 11th century Spanish geographer al- 
‘Udhri) may also be mentioned here. 

(D. M. Dun op) 

BAHR a.-ROUM, ‘the Sea of the Greeks’, or 
AL-BAHR AL-ROm!I, ‘the Greek Sea’, i.e. the Mediter- 
ranean, both names being in use from an early date 
to denote especially the E. Mediterranean, where 
Byzantine fleets were liable to be encountered. As 
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the Muslim conquests extended, these names were 
applied to the whole Mediterranean, for which Bahr 
al-Riim is still in use. The Mediterranean was also 
called al-Bahr al-Shamfi, or Bahr al-Shim, ‘the Sea 
of Syria’, and Bahr al-Maghrib, ‘the Sea of the West’. 

The sea thus variously named began, according to 
Arabic geographers, considerably to the W. of the 
Strait of Gibraltar (al-Zukak) and was a gulf of the 
Western Ocean (al-Bahr al-Mubit al-Maghribi). 
Legend had it that Bahr al-Rim was originally for- 
med in what had hitherto been dry land, after the 
Strait had been cut, by the Bani Daliika, descen- 
dants of a Queen Daliika who was supposed to have 
ruled Egypt after the Pharaoh of the Exodus (al- 
Mas‘idi, Murédi, ii, 398), in order to interpose a 
barrier between themselves and the king of the Greeks 
(al-Kazwini, ‘Adjd’tb, 123), or the Strait was cut 
and al-Bahr al-Raimi was joined to al-Bahr al- 
Muhit by Alexander the Great at the request of the 
original Spaniards (Ishban), who wished to be se- 
parated from the Berbers (al-Nuwayrl, Nihdyat 
al-Arab, i, 231-232). A detailed account of the fa- 
bulous bridge which Alexander built on this occasion, 
with diagrams, is actually given by al-Dimashki 
(Cosmographie, ed. Mehren, 137). 

Descriptions of Bahr al-Rom regularly begin in 
the W. and proceed E.-wards, usually along the S. 
shore from Sala or even al-Sis al-Aks4, past Tandja 
(Tangier) and Sabta (Ceuta) to Jarabulus (Tripoli) 
and Alexandria, then past the mouths of the Nile, 
N. along the Syrian coast to Antakiya (Antioch) 
and its harbour al-Suwaydiyya, on to al-Thughir 
(the Frontiers), then continuing W.-wards along 
the coast of Bilad al-Ram (Asia Minor) to Constan- 
tinople, al-Ard al-Saghira (‘the Little Land’, 4.e., 
mainland Greece), Balbinus (the Peloponnese), 
Kallauriya (Calabria), al-Ankuwarda (Lombardy), 
Ifrandja (France), and S. again towards al-Andalus 
(Spain) (e.g., Ibn Hawkal ed. Kramers, 190-1). It is 
understood that a man could in theory at least make 
the circuit of Bahr al-Rim till he reached a point in 
Spain opposite to where he started from, and that 
the countries lying to the S. of the sea are Muslim, 
while those to the N. are Christian. The dimensions 
of Bahr al-Rim are variously given. Al-Mas‘idi 
offers one estimate: length, 5,000 miles, more or less; 
breadth, from 600 to 800 miles, but knows of another, 
said to be that of the celebrated al-Kindi and his 
pupil al-Sarakhs!i: length, 6,000 miles; breadth, 400 
miles (al-Tanbih, 56, cf. Murtdj, i, 259). Ibn al- 
Fakih, 7, estimated the length of al-Bahr al-Rimi 
aS 2,5 00 farsakks from Antakiya (Antioch) to Djaza?ir 
al-Sa‘4da (the Fortunate Isles, Canaries), breadth 
500 farsakks, and was quoted to that effect by al- 
Mukaddasi, 14. Al-Mas‘idi in one place mentions 
that practical sailors disagreed with the philosophers 
and increased the dimensions of al-Bahr al-Rimi 
(M urtid{, i, 282). (The actual length is about 2,400 
miles; greatest breadth, about r1ooo miles.) A nearly 
exact estimate of the length of the Mediterranean 
was made by the astronomer al-Marrakushi in the 
7th/13th century (Abu °1-Fida?, Takwim, Introd., 
CCLXxvit). 

Bahr al-Rim is always regarded as one of the 
earth’s principal seas. Al-Mukaddasi says that he 
knows only two, a Western, 4.¢., the Mediterranean, 
and an Eastern, t.¢., the Indian Ocean, called by 
him al-Bahr al-Sini, ‘the Chinese Sea’. He mentions 
that to these al-Balkhi added al-Bahr al-Muhit, ‘the 
Circumambient Ocean’, and al-Djayhani a fourth 
and fifth, viz., Bahr al-Khazar, ‘the Sea of the 
Khazars’ (Caspian) and Khalidj al-Kustantiniyya, 
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‘Gulf of Constantinople’, t.e., the approaches to the 
Black Sea. Al-Mukaddasi points out that his own 
view corresponds with the Kur?4n (Sira lv, 19 ff.): 
‘He has left unconnected the two seas which meet. 
‘Between them is a barrier which they do not trans- 
gress etc.’ As al-Mukaddasl, 16, puts it, the ‘barrier’ 
is the isthmus between al-Farama’ (Pelusium) and 
al-Kulzum (Clysma, mod. Suez), and it divides 
Bahr al-Riim from al-Bahr al-Sini. He mentions that 
some interpreted another Kur’anic text (Sara xxxi, 
26): ‘If the trees in the world were pens, and the sea 
were filled thereafter by seven seas etc.’ with refe- 
rence to the five already mentioned plus al-Makliba, 
‘the Inverted (Lake)’ (Dead Sea) and al-Khwériz- 
miyya, ‘the Khw4rizmian (Lake)’ (Aral Sea). An- 
other more reasonable list of the ‘Seven Seas’ is: 
Green Sea or Eastern Ocean, Western Ocean, Great 
Sea or Indian Ocean, Mediterranean, Caspian, Black 
Sea and Aral Sea (Hudid al-‘Alam, 51-3). Al-Mas‘idi 
in one place follows al-Djayhani in giving five: In- 
dian Ocean, Mediterranean, Caspian, Black Sea and 
Circumambient Ocean (al-Tanbih, 50-241) and else- 
where says that most people reckon four (Murddj, 
i, 271), Black Sea and Caspian presumably counting 
as one, but cf. Ibn al-Fakih, 4-8. However many 
the seas were taken to be, the general view was 
that the Kur’dnic “meeting of the two seas’ 
(madjma‘ al-bakrayn, Sara xviii, 59/60) was at the 
isthmus of Suez, though some thought in this con- 
nexion of al-Zukak (Strait of Gibraltar). 

The different parts of Bahr akRim had special 
names, ¢.g., Bahr Tiran, ‘the Tyrrhenjan Sea’ (al- 
Razi); Djin al-Bandadikiyyin, ‘the Gulf of the Venet- 
ians’ (Ibn Hawkal) or al-Khalidj al-Bandadiki, ‘the 
Venetian Gulf’ (al-Idrisi), in effect the whole of the 
Adriatic; Khalidj al-Kustantiniyya, ‘Gulf of Con- 
stantinople’, the approaches to the Black Sea. The 
Black Sea itself was Nitas, a stereotyped mistake 
for Buntus (Pontus), which perhaps survived in 
some MSS. The Sea of Azov was Mayutis (Maeotis). 
It was correctly realised that the two last-named 
seas were connected with each other and Bahr al- 
Rim, but uncertainty and error attended the at- 
tempts made to explain the relative positions of the 
Black Sea and the Caspian (Bahr al-Khazar, [q.v.]) 
and @ fortiori the Black Sea and the Baltic (Bahr 
al-Warank, ‘Sea of the Warangians’) or the Arctic 
Ocean, of which the Arabs can scarcely have had 
direct information. The tendency to regard the seas 
last mentioned as connected with Bahr al-Rim is 
illustrated in the maps of Ibn Hawkal. 

Various islands of Bahr al-Rim came to be known 
at an early date. Kubrus (Cyprus) and Arw4d (Ara- 
dus), the little island off the Syrian coast, were the 
first to be occupied, under Mu‘awiya, and before his 
death (60/680) Rhodes, Crete and even Sicily had 
been attacked. Several other Mediterranean islands 
are mentioned by Ibn Khurradddhbih, 112. The 
geographers of the tradition of al-Balkhi give few 
islands in Bahr al-Riim. Al-Mukaddasi, 15, in 
375/985 speaks only of the three large islands Sicily, 
Crete and Cyprus. Al-Istakhri, 70, earlier had men- 
tioned the same three, with the addition of a fourth, 
Djabal al-Kilal (cf. Yakut, i, 392), identified by 
Reinaud (Mardstd al-Ittila‘, ed. Juynboll, v, 27) 
with Fraxinetum, now Garde-Freinet on the French 
mainland E. of Marseilles, from which between circa 
894 and 972 the Arabs raided as far as Switzerland 
(cf. Lévi-Provengal, Hist. Esp. Mus., chapter 5). 
This identification is confirmed by Ibn Hawkal, ed. 
Kramers, 304, who mentions the place as being ‘in the 
territories of France, in the hands of fighters for 
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the faith’ (bi-nawdhi Ifrandja bi-aydi al-mudjakidin). 
It appears on Ibn Hawkal’s map as an island (al- 
ways in ed. 2 Djabal al-Fulal, cf. also Mardsid, 
i, 99) opposite a large river, evidently the Rhéne. 
(On the same map Genoa also is shown as an island.) 
Other islands in the sea are mentioned by al-Kaz- 
wint (*Adjaib, 124-125). The best description which 
we have of them is in the text and maps of al-Idrisi 
(see Bibliography). : 

Features of Bahr al-Riim which attracted atten- 
tion were the comparative absence of tides and the 
recession of the coast, both noted by al-Mas‘idi 
(al-Tanbth, 70, 132), the latter phenomenon at Ephes- 
us (unconfirmed). Al-Mas‘iidi notices the volcanic 
activity of Mt. Etna (Djabal al-Burkan, Atma 
Sikilliyya, Muradj, ii, 26; al-Tanbih, 59). He also 
tells us that Haran al-Rashid wished to join Bahr 
al-Rim to Bahr Kulzum (Red Sea), but was dis- 
suaded from the attempt by Yahya b. Khalid the 
Barmecide, who represented that if he did so, the 
the Greeks would pass through and interfere with 
the pilgrimage to Mecca (Murédj, iv, 98-99). 

Though at first the Greeks retained command of 
the sea even after their defeats on land, this was 
soon lost to them by a series of Muslim naval 
successes of which the Battle of the Masts (Dhat 
al-Sawari) is the most famous (fought off the Lycian 
coast in 34/655). It appears that former Byzantine 
naval installations in Syria and Egypt, and trained 
personnel, were now employed against them, to 
secure the command of the E. Mediterranean for the 
Arabs. This they for the most part retained throughout 
the Umayyad and early ‘Abbasid period, during 
which Constantinople was attacked repeatedly. 
There appears to have been some resurgence of 
Greek naval power in Hariin’s Caliphate (cf. supra), 
when the Byzantine warships which brought Muslim 
prisoners for ransom to al-Lamis, Lamus (Cilicia) 
in 189/805 made a considerable impression (al- 
Mas‘idi, al-Tanbih, 189). In 311 or 312/923 oF 924 
a Muslim fleet with units from al-Basra and Syria 
sailed from TJarsiis under an admiral (mutawalli 
al-ghazw fil-bakr) and operated successfully in the 
N. waters of al-Bahr al-Riimi, reaching Venetian 
territory and making contact with a detachment 
of Bulgars, some of whom returned with them 
to Tarstis (al-Mas‘idi, Murddj, ii, 16-17; Ibn al- 
Athir, s. anno 311). Yet later under al-Muktadir 
(Caliph 295/908-320/932) Greek ships regularly made 
extensive raids on the coast of Syria, and it was in 
his Caliphate that the command of the E. Mediter- 
ranean was lost (Ibn Hawkal, ed. De Goeje, 131-2; 
ed. Kramers, 197). By 345/956 apparently (al-Mas- 
“adi, al-Tanbth, 141) the Muslims had no fleet in 
these parts. 

In the W. of Bahr al-Riim, after the invasion of 
Spain in 92/711, some of the most spectacular Mus- 
lim exploits took place comparatively late. Mention 
has been made of the long occupation of Fraxinetum. 
Bari in S. Italy was captured in 226/840-841 by a 
freedman of the Aghlabids of N. Africa, who at this 
time were very active, and was practically an in- 
dependent state for many years (Baladhuri, Futéh, 
234-5, followed by Ibn al-Athir, s. anno). In 
228/842 during the siege of Massini (Messina) by 
an Aghlabid general the people of Nabal, or Nabul 
(Naples) requested protection, and joined forces 
with the Muslims (Ibn al-Athir, s. anno). Shortly 
afterwards Rome and Venice were threatened, the 
former on more than one occasion. Malta fell in 
255/869 (Ibn Khaldiiu, iv, 201). As late as 323/934 
Genoa was attacked and taken by an armament from 


Sicily, where the Fatimids were now in possession 
(al-Dhahabi, Duwal al-Islam, s. anno). Thereafter 
the Muslim threat to Italy subsided. 

Bahr al-Riim was never a Muslim lake, since even 
at the heyday of their power the Arabs never con- 
trolled its northern shores. From the time of Charle- 
Magne onwards there is evidence of Christian mari- 
time enterprise. This gradually increased in impor- 
tance as the centuries passed, in spite of the decline 
of Byzantium and the renewed Muslim advance, 
when the Ottoman Turks in the roth/16th century 
came to control the coast of Bahr 2l-Rim, by them 
usually called the White Sea (Ak Deniz), from the 
Peloponnese to Algeria. 

Bibliography: Istakhri 68-71; Ibn Hawkal, ed. 

De Goeje, 128-37, ed. Kramers, 190-205 with the 

maps facing pp. 8 and 66, as well as that on p. 

193; Mukaddasi 14-19; Yakit, i, 504-5; Kazwini, 

©Adj@ib al-Makhlakat, 123-7; Nuwayri, Nihayat 

al-Arab, i, 231-236; Idrisi, transl. Jaubert, i, 

5-6, ii, 1-13, 16-19, 35-48, 68-135, 226-304, etc. 

(by far the fullest account, but less useful for the 

early period); for Idrisi’s maps, K. Miller, Mappae 

Arabicae, Stuttgart 1926 and later; Anonymous 

Chronicle of Sicily in Amari, Biblioteca Arabo- 

Sicula, text 165-176; transl. 70-74; P. K. Hitti, 

History of the Arabs, ed. 6, Princeton 1956, index. 

(D. M. Duntor) 

In the Ottoman Empire the Mediterranean was 
known as Ak-deniz, the White Sea, whence the 
Persian Bahr-i Safid and Dary4-i Safid and, probably 
the colloquial Greek 4 &orpy OaAacoa. Iu Ottoman 
usage it included—and seems at times to have been 
restricted to—the Aegean sea, the islands of which 
were called Djezf?ir-i Bahr-i Safid. The name, 
which appears to have no Greek, Byzantine, or 
Islamic precedents, is of uncertain origin. It may 
have arisen in contrast to Kara-deniz, the Black 
Sea, on the other side of Istanbul. A full cartographic 
treatment of the Mediterranean Sea will be found 
in the famous Atlas presented in 930/1523 to Sultan 
Sulayman by Piri Re’is [¢.v.]. There are also descript- 
ions in the travels of Ewliya Celebi (Seydhatndme, 
i, 40 ff. and viii, passim), in the maritime history of 
Hadjdji Khalifa (Tubfat al-Kibary, 3 ff., English 
trans. by J. Mitchell, 3 ff.), and in his Djthdnnuma 76. 

{Ep.] 

BAHR a1-‘ULUM (‘Ocean of the Sciences”), 
honorific title of Asu ’t-‘AyvAsH ‘ABD AL-‘ALI 
MuwHaMMAD B. NizAm AL-DiN MUHAMMAD B. KutTB 
At-Din AL-ANSARI AL-LAKNAwi, a highly -distin- 
guished Indian savant of the 19th century. He 
claimed descent from the famous Khwadja ‘Abd 
Allah Ansari Harawi, whose descendant Shaykh 
©Ala? al-Din (‘Abd al-‘Ali’s tenth ancestor) came 
from Harat to India, and now lies buried at 
Barnawa (between Muthra and Delhi). The next 
generation settled in Sihali, a town near Lucknow. 
Under Awrangzib the family shifted to ‘‘Farangi 
Mahall’’, Lucknow, (for which see Rahman ‘Ali, 
Tadhkira* 168; cf. al-Nadwa). ‘Abd al-‘Ali’s grand- 
father Mulla Kutb al-Din (d. 1103/1691) and his 
father Mulla Nizim al-Din (d. 1161/1748; Azad, 
who met him in Lucknow in 1148/1736 praises him 
highly, see Subkat al-Mardjan, Bombay 1303, 94) 
were noted men of learning, and were the real 
founders of the fame of the family in India—a family 
in which learning had flourished for centuries, from 
generation to generation. Born in Farangi Mahall 
in 1144/1731-32, ‘Abd al-‘Ali studied with his father, 
and completed the usual course of Islamic studies 
with him at the age of seventeen. After the death of 
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his father he continued his studies with Mulla Kamal 
al-Din al-Sihadlawi al-Fathpiri (d. 1175/1761), a 
pupil of his father (see Brockelmann S II, 624). He 
started his career as teacher and author in Lucknow, 
but because of a Sunni-Shi‘ dispute, had to quit 
Lucknow, and moved first to Shah-djahanpir, where 
he stayed for twenty years, then to Rampir (cf. 
Nadjm al-Ghani, Akkbdr al-Sanddid, Lucknow 1918, 
i, 600, 596), where he stayed for four years, later to 
Buhar (in Bardwan, Bengal), and finally to Madras, 
at the invitation of the Nawwib of Karnatak (Naw- 
wab Waladjah Muhammad ‘Ali Khan (d. 1210/1795), 
originally of Gopamai, near Lucknow). He went to 
Madras accompanied by six hundred scholars (ridjal 
al-“lm), The Waladjah showed him high regard, 
and showered favours on him and his compan- 
ions, built a large madrasa for him, and gave stipends 
to his companions and pupils who collected there 
from far and near. The Nawwdab’s successors con- 
tinued to show him the same favour till the end of 
the rule of Waladjahis and the establishment of 
British rule in Madras, and even then the monthly 
provisions and gifts continued to be offered him, as 
also to the other teachers and students of his madrasa. 
He never returned to Lucknow, and died in Madras 
on 12 Radjab 1225/13 August 1810, and was buried 
close to the Mosque of the W4aladjahs in that. city. 
(For his children see Altaf al-Rahman, Abwal 64 f. 
and for his distinguished pupils, Haddik, loc. cit.). 
It was the Waladjah who gave him the title of 
Batr al-‘Ulim (as usually stated, but cf. Altaf al- 
Rahman, dAhbwal, 65, where it is stated that Shah 
Wali Allah Dihlawi [¢.v.) gave him this title), also 
the title of Malik al-‘Ulama?. The former is better 
known in North India, the latter in South India. 

Apart from teaching him the religious sciences, 
his father had initiated him into esoteric sciences also 
(Altaf al-Rahman), He belonged to the mystic 
school of Ibn al-‘Arabi and had complete faith in 
the truth of the Shaykh’s expositions as given in 
the Fusis and the Futékat. In fact his Sharh 
Mathnawi-i Mawlawi-i Rim (baesnew. 1873, 3 vols.) 
only aims at explaining the “‘secrets’” contained in 
the Mathnawi in the light of the Shaykh’s above two 
works (see the Mulla’s Arabic introduction to the 
Sharh). He also wrote a Commentary on a section 
of the Fusts (viz. al-Fass al-Niuhi, Brockelmann S I 
793). Even on his death-bed he stated he was 
realising the truth of the Shaykh’s doctrines 
(A ghsan). 

He is praised for his courage, generosity, self- 
denial and ascetic character. He spent most of his 
long life in teaching and writing, and wielded a 
profound influence on his contemporaries in India, 
whom he excelled in versatility of erudition and 
critical acumen. ‘‘The like of him was not to be seen 
in India of the later times’? (Nuzha). His fields of 
specialised study were fikh and usél on the one 
hand, and the Philosophical sciences on the other. 
He wrote many works in Arabic--unusually good 
classical Arabic, and in Persian. As a rule they are, 
according to the fashion of his time, commentaries, 
glosses and super-glosses on most of the usual text 
books. 

Some of his other more important works are given 
below: 

a) Philosophy: Sharh Sullam al-‘Ulim (the 
Sullam is a work on logic by Muhibb Allah Bihari, 
(d. 1110/1707), Delhi 1891; al-Ta‘likdt (or Minhiyya) 
‘ala Sharh Sullam al-SUlim (Zubayd Ahmad, 365); 
al-Hashiya ‘ala ’l-Hdshiya al-Zahidiyya al-Djalal- 
tyya, Lucknow 1872, (JASB vii, 695); al-Hdshiya 
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‘ala al-Hashiya al-Zahidiyya al-Kutbiyya, Dethi 
1292/1875, Brockelmann S II 293; al-Hadshtya “ala 
"l-Sadra (a super-gloss on Sadra al-Shirdzi’s Commen- 
tary on Abhari’s Hidéyat al-Hikma), Lucknow 1846 
(Brockelmann S I 840, JASB loc. cit.); Ta‘hkat 
‘ala al-Ufuk al-Mubin (Brockelmann S II 580); 
al-‘Udjdla al-Nafi‘a (Brockelmann S II 625 1. 4 
where read 399 instead of 499). 

b) Dogma and Scholastic Theology (Kalam). al- 
Hashiya ‘ala ’l-Hashiya al-Zahidiyya ‘ala al-Umir 
al-‘Amma (Zubayd Ahmad, 338); al-Hashkiya ‘ala 
Shark al-“Aka@id al-Dawwani (ibid.); Sharh Makamat 
al-Mabadi (ihid.); al-Hashiya ‘ald Sharh al-Mawakif 
(tbid.; Brockelmann S II 290) Lucknow 1876. 

c) Principles of Jurisprudence (Usiél al-Fikh). 
Fawatih al-Rahamit (Sharh of the Musallam al-Thubit 
of Muhibb Allah Bihari (d. 1119/1707 (Brockelmann S 
Il 624); Risdla al-Arkan al-Arba‘a (fikh) (Brockel- 
mann S II 625); Tanwir al-Mandr Sharh al-Mandar 
{in Persian) (Brockelmann SII 264); Takmila Sharh-t 
Tahrir (a Supplement to his father’s Commen- 
tary on Ibn Humam’s Takrir fi Usiil al-Din 
(Zubayd Ahmad 283, JASB vii, 695); Sharh Fikh 
Akbar (Rahman ‘Ali?, 123). 

d) Hadith. Risdla fi Taksim al-Hadith (Zubayd 
Ahmad, 262). 

e) Mathematics. Sharh al-Midjisti (Zubayd Ahmad, 
382). 

f) Ethics: Risdla al-Tawhid al-Kafiya li ’l-Siufi 
al-Mutiaki (in Persian) (Rahman ‘Ali 123, Kadmis 
al-Mashahir s.v. ‘Abd al-‘Ali). 

g) Arabic Grammar: Hiddya al-Sarf. 
Bibliography: Wali Allah Farangi Mabhalli, 
al-A ghsan al-Arba‘a li ’l-Shadjarat al-Tayytba dar 

Ahwal-i ‘Ulama@?-1 Farangi Mahall Kamal wa Na- 

sab wa ‘lm, Nadwa MS. (in Lucknow, ff. 50-53) 

(the Lucknow edition of 1298/1881 is not available 

to me); Siddik Hasan Khan, Abdjad al-‘Ulim, 

Bhopal 1295/1878, 927; Fakir Muhammad Jhelumi, 

Had@ik al-Hanafiyya, Lucknow 1891, 467; 

Altaf al-Rahman, Abwal-i ‘Ulama@-+ Farangt 

Mahall, 1907, 64 £.; ‘Abd al-Bari, Athar al-Uwal, 

24 (not available to me); ‘Abd al-Awwal Djawn- 

puri, Mufid al-Mujti, Lucknow 1326/1908, 135 f; 

Rahm§n ‘Ali, Tadhkira-i ‘ulama?-i Hind®, Lucknow 

1332/1932, 122; ‘Abd al-Hayy Lucknawi (Hakim), 

Nuzhat al-Khawatir (notice in the unpublished part 

of the work in the author's family library); al- 

Nadwa (Journal of the Nadwat al-‘Ulamd?, 

Lucknow, April-June 1907); M. Hidayat Husayn, 

The Life and Works of Bahr al-‘Ulim, in JASB, 

New Series vii/1911, 693-5; Brockelmann, S II 624 

{and index); Zubayd Ahmad, The contribution of 

India to Arabic literature, Allahabad 1946, index. 

(MoHaMMAD SnarFi‘) 

BAHR aL-ZANDJ. By the Bahr al-Zandj the 
Arabs mean the W. part of the Indian Ocean, Bahr 
al-Hind [q.v.] which washes the E. coast of Africa 
from the Gulf of Aden i.e., the Khalidj al-Barbari to 
Sufala and Madagascar, which was as far as the 
scanty knowledge of the Arabs extended. The name 
is derived from the adjoining coast, which is called 
the Bilad al-Zandj or Zanguebar, ‘land of the Zandj’. 
The name Zandj is applied by the Arabs to the black 
Bantu negroes, who are sharply distinguished from 
the Berbers and Abyssinians. The name Zandj is 
very old, even Ptolemy knows of Zlyytc (or Znyytoa) 
&xpa and Cosmas Indicopleustes of td xarhodLEVOV 
éxet Zlyyvov, but Herzfeld’s reading in an in- 
scription of the Sasanid Narsi Zhandafrik shah 
(Patkuli, I, Berlin, 1924, 119) is not now accepted 
(cf. W. B. Henning in Studies presented to Viadimir 
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Minorsky = BSOAS., Vol. XIV, 1952, Part 3, 
5x5). The name itself has been explained as from 
Persian Zang, Zangi (Zoroastrian Pahlawi szangik 
“negro’), but perhaps it is of local origin. Nowa- 
days it is applied to the island of Zanzibar 
and to a tributary of the Zambesi which bears 
the name of Zangue. The Arab notices of the 
coast and sea of the Zandj are more than scanty 
and partly contradictory. The sea was feared 
and avoided. Only the Arab travellers Mas‘idi 
and Ibo Batita sailed across it, but they tell 
us more about the land and its people than about 
the sea itself. Whales and whaling are sometimes 
mentioned, and it is remarkable that the word used 
for whale (wal, uwal) resembles the form of the name 
in the languages of N. Europe (Sulayman the 
Merchant, Arabic text edited by Langlés, 4, 138-141, 
in Reinaud, Relation des voyages fatts par les Arabes 
et les Persans etc., Paris 1845, transl. G. Ferrand, 
Voyage du marchand arabe Sulayman, Paris 1922, 
30, 132-133; cf. Mas‘idi, Muridj, i, 234, 334). It is 
clear that the Arabs imagined the coast to run in 
quite a different direction from what it actually does. 
W. Tomaschek gave reconstructions of their carto- 
graphical notions in his Die topographischen Capitel 
des indischen Seespiegels Mohit (Vienna 1899). 
Notices by the Arab geographers of the sea and land 
of the Zandj were collected by L. Marcel Devic (Le 
Pays des Zendjs, Paris 1883). See also Hudtd al-‘Alam, 
47x ff., and T. A. Shumovsky, Tri neizvestnie 
Lotsiit Akhmada ibn Madszhida, arabskogo Lotsmana 
Vasko da Gamtt, Moscow 1957. Navigation on this 
part of the Indian Ocean is regulated by the 
periodic monsoons, whence the ancient relations 
between S. Arabia and N.-W. India and the 
E. African coast. For further information see the 
articles BAHR AL-HIND and ZANDJ. 
(C. H. Becxer-[D. M. Dunzop]) 

BAHR at-ZULUMAT [see AL-BAHR AL-MUHIT]. 

BAHRA)? (nisba Bahraini), a tribe of the Kuda‘a 
group, sometimes reckoned a part of Djudham, 
which emigrated northwards to the Euphrates and 
then to the plain of Hims. Like their Euphrates 
neighbours Taghlib and Tanikh, they became Chris- 
tian, but were converted after Taghlib, probably 
about 580. A deputation came to Muhammad at 
Medina in 9/630 and became Muslims; but the tribe 
as a whole remained hostile and attached to Byzant- 
ium. In 8/629 Bahra? had been among Heraclius’ 
Arab allies who confronted Mubammad’s Mu?’ta 
expedition; in 12/633 they were summoned to help 
the people of Dimat al-Djandal when Khalid b. 
al-Walid approached; and they were in the Byzant- 
ine military coalition of 13/634, along with Kalb, 
Salih, Tanikh, Lakhm, Djudhaém and Ghassan. 
However, they became Muslims when Syria was 
conquered. 

Bibliography: Hamdari, 132; Mufaddaliyyat, 
417, 427; fabari, i, 1611, 2060, 2081, 2114, 2122; 
Wellhausen, Sktzzen, iv, treaty no. 115; Wakidi 
(Wellhausen), 235, 311; Ibn Khallikan, no. 46; 
R. Dussaud, Topographie historique de la Syrie, 
Paris 1927, 146. (C. E, Boswortu) 
BAHRAIN ‘see AL-BAHRAYN]. 

BAHRAK, DjaMAL at-Din MUHAMMAD B, SUMAR 
B. MUBARAK B. ‘ABD ALLAH B. SALI AL-Himyar! 
AL-HApRAMI AL-SHAFI‘I, S. Arabian scholar and 
Sufi. b. 869/1465 in Saywin, d.’ 930/1524 in India. 
After studies in ‘Aden and Zabid he was kadi of 
Shihr for some time, then settled in ‘Aden and found 
favour with its governor, the Amir Mardjan. After 
the death of his patron in 927/1521 he went to India 
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and obtained the patronage of the sultan of Gudjarat 
Muzaffar Shah, but he soon had to leave the court 
and died in Ahmadabad, perhaps poisoned. 

In his great literary production he treats of theo- 
logical as well as profane themes. Apparently ori- 
ginal works are: Mawahib al-Kuddas fi Mandkib 
Ion al-‘Aydaris (cf. Serjeant, Materials, 586; on 
this teacher of his see art. ‘AypaR0s, No. 2); 
Hilyat al-Bandt wa *l-Banin fimad yubtadju ilayhi 
min Amr al-Din; ‘kd al-Durar fi l-Iman bi 7l- Kada 
wa *l Kadar; al-‘Ikd al-Zhamin fi I[bfdl al-Kawl bj >I- 
Takbih wa *Il-Taksin; al-Tabsiva al-Ahmadtyya fi 
1-Siva al-Nabawiyya; Tartib al-Sultik ilé Malik al- 
Mulik (cf. Brockelmann, I, 444); al-“Urwa al-Wathika 
kasida (Wuthka), with comm. a!-Hadika al-Antka 
(Brockelmann, II, 555). Abridgements: al-Asrar al- 
Nabawiyva < al-Adhkar al-Nawawiyya, i.e., Hilyat 
al-Abrar (Brockelmann, I, 397); Dhakhirat al-Ikh- 
wan < K. al-Istighnd bt *l-Kur?an(?); Mut‘aé al- 
Asma. < al-Imta‘ fi Akkam al-Samda‘ of al-Adfuwl 
(Brockelmann, S. II, 27); he also abridged al-‘As- 
kari’s K. al-Awa*sl (Brockelmann, S, I, 194), al- 
Sakhawi’s al-Makdsid al-Hasana (Brockelmann II, 
32) and al-Mundhiri’s al-Targhib wa °Il-Tarhid 
(Brockelmann, I, 627). Commentaries: al-‘A kida al- 
Shafityya on al-Yafit’s famous kasida (Brockel- 
mann, II, 228); Tuhfat-al-Ahbab wa-Turfat al-Ashab 
on al-Harlri’s Mulkat al-I‘rab (Brockelmann, I, 489); 
Nashr al-‘Alam fi Shark Lamiyyat al-‘Adjam (Sarkis, 
533; in reality an abridgement of al-SafadI’s comm.); 
on Ibn Malik’s Lamtyyot al-Af‘al (tbid., cf. Brockel 
mann, I, 300; S. I, 526). In minor risdlas he treated 
of arithmetic, astronomy and medicine. Specimens 
of his poetry are given by al-‘Aydariis and al-Sakkaf 
(v. infra). 

Biblsography: Brockelmann, S. II, 554 f.; 
al-‘Aydaris, al-Nay al-Sdafir, 143-151; al-Sakkaf, 
Tarikh al-Shu‘ard al-Hadramiyyin, i, 121 ff.; 
Sarkis, col. 532 f. (O. Loércren) 
BAHRAM (derived, via the Pahlaw! varahr‘n, 

from the Avestan verethragna), the name of the 
Zoroastrian god of victory (cf. Benveniste and 
Renou, Vyrtra et Vyroragna, chap. 1, particularly 6 
and 22); from his name‘is derived that of one 
of the principal sacred fires of Iran, Varhran, or 
{more recently) Vahram (tbtd., 72); he presides over 
the 2oth day of the solar month which bears his name 
and which has kept it in the Persian calendar 
recorded by al-Birini (t5id., 83; al-Birdni, Cronol. 53). 

This name Bahram or Vahram) was that of five 
rulers of the Sasanid dynasty (the 4th, 5th, 6th, 
12th, 14th). Very little is known about the reign. of 
Vahram I (273-276 A.D.); he gave the Zoroastrian 
clergy full powers against Mani, who was executed, 
and died in 276 A.D. A bas-relief of Shapir depicts 
the investitute of Vahram (A. Christensen, L’Iran 
sous les Sassantdes*, 226-7). Under his son and 
successor, Vahram IJ (276-93 A.D.), war again broke 
out between Rome and Iran; the sudden death of the 
emperor Carus, who had reached Ctesiphon, compel- 
led the Romans to retreat; nevertheless Vahram 
ceded to them Armenia and Mesopotamia in order to 
obtain peace (283 A.D.) and free his hands to sup- 
press the revolt of his brother who, as governor 
(kushanshah) of Khurasan, had ambitions of carving 
out a great kingdom for himself; Vahram II appears 
on several bas-reliefs (Christensen, op. cét., 228 f.). 
His son and successor, Vahram III, was defeated by 
his great-uncle, during the four months of his reign 
(293 A.D.). Vahram IV (388-99 A.D.), son of the 
great Shapir II, was a feeble prince, like his uncle 
and elder brother who had preceded him on the 
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throne; the feudal lords regained the initiative of 
which they had been deprived by Shapiar II; under 
Vahram IV, Armenia was partitioned between Rome 
and Iran which kept the larger portion. Vahram V 
(420-38 A.D.), surnamed Gir (‘‘the onager’’) on 
account of his vigour, after spending his youth in 
the care of al-Mundhir I, the Lakhmid king of the 
Arabs of Hira, had to regain the throne, with the 
aid of this king, from the nobles who had put his 
elder brother to death and proclaimed ruler a prince 
from a side branch of the family; he made himself 
popular by his benevolence to all, his tax remissions 
his bravery, his love-affairs and his hunting exploits 
(commemorated by poets and illuminators of 
manuscripts); he left the great dignitaries a large 
measure of initiative in the direction of affairs 
(notably to Mihr-Narsa) ; he himself led an expedition 
against the barbarians of the Marw district; because 
ot persecution, many Christans took refuge on 
Byzantine soil; this caused a short war, unfavourable 
to Iran, as the result of which freedom of worship 
was granted to Christians in Iran, by treaty (422 
A.D.); it is not known whether Vahram V died a 
natural death, or as a result of a hunting accident. 

In addition to these five kings, a usurper named 
Vahram Cubin, who claimed to be descended from 
the Arsacid kings, became in 589 A.D. the leader of 
a formidable insurrection, during the reign of 
Hormizd IV, who was a distinguished prince, 
tolerant in matters of religion, but had set the feudal 
lords against him self because he firmly maintained 
his rights against them; Cabin, who had gained 
military successes against the peoples north and 
east of Iran, but had been dismissed after his defeat 
by the Byzantines, rebelled, and seized power after 
the assassination of the king; the latter’s son, 
supported by the Byzantines, the Armenians and 
a section of the Persians, broke the long resistance of 
Vahram, who took refuge among the Turks and was 
killed soon afterwards; his powerful personality 
ensured the perpetuation of his name: a popular 
romance, in the Pahlawi language, related his 
exploits, before the historians and poets of the 
Islamic period (see A. Christensen, Romanen om 
Bahrdm Tschébin, Et Rekonstruktionsforseg, Copen- 
hagen 1907). Several other personalities have borne 
this name (Christensen, Sassanides, index, s8.v. 
Vahram). 

Bibliography: Christensen’s book supersedes 
earlier works, which he uses and quotes in the 
notes. For a history of Bahram Gir in verse, see 
Firdawsi, Le Livre des Rois, trans. J. Mohl, 1878, 
Vv, 442-558, vi, 1-64; Nizami, The Haft Paskar, 
trans. C. E. Wilson, London 1924; on Bahram 
Cubin, see Firdawsi, op. cit., vi, 460-568, vi, 
1190. Photographs of bas reliefs in Dieulafoy, 
L’art antique de la Perse, Paris 1884, v; Survey of 
Persian Art, iv, pl. 156, 157, 159, 162. 

(CL. Huart-[H. Mass&}) 

BAHRAM, Christian Armenian general who 
served the Fatimids in Egypt and was waszir of the 
sword from 529-31/1135-7 to the caliph al-Hafiz 
(525-44/1130-49). 

The circumstanceg- and date of his entry into 
Fatimid service are unknown. Many Armenians, in 
the 5th/rrth century, went to Egypt, taking advant- 
age of the fact that the wazirate was on several 
occasions held by men of Armenian origin such as 
Badr al-Djamali (466-87/1074-94), his son al-Afdal 
(487-525/1094-1121), the latter’s son (525-6/1130-1) 
and Y4nis (526/1131-2). Perhaps these circum- 
stances brought Bahram to Egypt. According to 
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tradition, he came from a region where an important 
Armenian colony had been established, Tell Bashir 
north-east of Aleppo. A nobleman of Tell Bashir, 
he was driven from there by a revolution and had 
to leave the country. It seems that he came from a 
noble Armenian family which claimed to trace its 
descent to the Pahlavuni, and was the brother of 
the Armenian catholicos of Egypt, Gregory, who 
arrived in Egypt and was consecrated there in 1077 
or 1078. At all events, Bahram followed a military 
career, and became commander of an Armenian 
corps, and then governor of the western province of 
the Delta (al-Gharbiyya). 

As a result of the rivalry between the Caliph’s two 
sons Haydara and Hasan, and the seizure of power 
by the latter in the capacity of wasiv, a military 
revolt broke out, and Hasan, unable to deal with it, 
summoned Bahram to his aid. When Bahram arrived 
with his Armenian troops, Hasan had already been 
assassinated. The Caliph entrusted the wazirate to 
Bahram, although he was a Christian (Djumada II 
529/March 1135), and the curious situation then 
obtained of a Christian, who was waszir of the sword 
and absolute master in Egypt, bearing the titles of 
Sayf al-Islam and Tadj al-Dawla. The pro-Armenian 
policy of Bahram, who encouraged the immigration 
of his compatriots and secured their installation in 
important posts, provoked a popular reaction and a 
military revolt led by the governor of al-Gharbiyya, 
Ridwan. Bahram, abandoned by the Muslim troops 
in his army, had to leave Cairo (Djum4da I 531/ 
February 1137), and marched towards Kis where 
his brother Vasak was governor. Vasak, however, 
had been assassinated by the populace, and 
Bahram, after exacting a bloody revenge for 
murder of his brother, left Kis. Ridw4n, who had 
been appointed wazir, sent an army against him, 
but, by an arrangement to which the Caliph was 
doubtless not a stranger, Bahram was allowed to 
retire to a monastery near Ikhmim where he remained 
until 533/1139. As the Caliph was displeased with 
Ridw4n, he recalled Bahram, who was by then a 
sick man, to Cairo, and installed him in his palace; 
he consulted him frequently, but did not give him 
the title of wazir. Ridwan was forced to flee. 

Bahram died in the palace on 24 Rabi‘ II 535/ 
7 December 1140, mourned by the Caliph al-HAfiz, 
who followed his funeral cortége as far as the 
Monastery of the Ditch, outside Cairo, where he was 
buried. 

Bibliography: Ibn Muyassar, Ann. @’ Egypte, 
78-80, 82-4; Ibn al-Kalanisi, Ta°vikh Dimashk, 
262; Ibn al-Athir, x s.a. 531; Abii Salih, Churches 
and Monasteries, ed. and transl. Evetts, 6a, 
84a; Ibn Khaldin, K. al-“Ibar, iv, 72-3; Ibn 
Taghribird!l, Cairo, v, 239-40, 241-2; Makrizi, 
i, 205, 357, ii, 502; Kalkashandi, Subh al-A ‘sha, vi, 
457-63, viii, 260-2, xiii, 325-6; Suyiitl, Hus» al- 
Mukddara, ed. 1321., ii, 131; Michael the Syrian, 
French transl. Chabot, iii 240; Renaudot, Histotre 
des Patriarches a’ Alexandrie, 505-7, 509; Wiisten- 
feld, Geschichte der Fatimiden-Chalifen, 307; 
S. Lane-Poole, A History of Egypt in the Middle 
Ages, 168-9; G. Wiet, Précis de lV Hist. d'Egypte, 
192-3, 327; idem, L’ Egypte arabe (Hist. de la nation 
égyptienne, iv), 273-5; De Lacy O’Leary, A Short 
history of the Fatimid Khalifate, 224; Hasan 
Ibrahim Hasan, Al-Fafimiyydn fi Misr, 214-17, 
293; M. Canard, Un viziy chréien a l’épogue 
fatimite, ? Arménien Bahram, in AIEO Algiers xii 
(1954), 84-113; idem, Une lettre du calife fdtimite 
al-Hafiz ....a& Roger II, Atti del Convegno Inter- 
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naztonale di Studi Ruggeriant, Palermo 1955, 

136 f.; idem, Notes sur les Arméniens en Egypte a 

Vépoque fatimite, in AIEO Algiers xiii (1955), 

143-57. (M. Canarp) 

BAHRAM SHAH, sultan of Ghazna, c. 510-552/ 
1117-1157, son of Mas‘id and great-great-grandson 
of Mahmid of Ghazna, was born not earlier than 
477/1084. On the death of his father in 508/1115, 
Bahram’s elder brother Malik Arslan disposed of 
other claimants to the throne and obliged Bahram 
to flee first to Tikinabad, then to Kirman and 
eventually to the court of the Saldjik Sandjar where 
he found a welcome. Sandjar led an army against 
Malik Arslan, defeating him near Ghazna in Shawwal 
510/February 1117 and forcing him to withdraw 
to the Ghaznawid possessions in Hindistan. In- 
stalled at Ghazna as a tributary by Sandjar, Bahram 
defeated Malik Arslan, who had gathered forces 
from the Pandjab, imprisoned him and in 512/1118, 
slew him. In 512/1119, Bahram Shah twice marched 
into the Pandjab to subdue Muhammad Abi 
Hatim, governor of Lahore. 

As a protégé of the Saldjiks and unable to draw 
upon the resources of a Mahmiid to enable him to 
mount major expeditions in Hindistan, Bahram’s 
rule appears to have been uneventful until 529/1135 
when he attempted to throw off Sandjar’s over- 
lordship only to be compelled to acknow.edge it 
again within the year. 

About 543/1148, a violent quarrel broke out 
between Bahram and the chiefs of Ghir and 
Firtizkih. Bahram poisoned the Ghirid Kutb al-Din 
Muhammad, whereupon the latter’s brother Sayf 
al-Din Siri occupied Ghazna. Bahram recaptured it 
and slew Siri with ignominy. In 546/1151 the 
latter’s younger brother ‘Ala? al-Din Husayn 
(‘Djahan-Siiz’) defeated Bahram Shah and burnt 
Ghazna. Bahram took refuge in Hindistén and 
although he was able to take advantage of an 
tmbroglio between ‘Djahan-Siiz’ and Sandjar to re- 
occupy the remains of Ghazna before his death, 
the descendants of Mahmiid of Ghazna were never 
again able to regain and keep their authority in the 
area around their old capital. (For a discussion of the 
chronological problems surrounding the last years 
of Bahram Shah’s reign see Ghulam Mustafa Khan’s 
article, named in the bibliography). 

Bahram Shah enjoyed a great reputation as a 
patron of the arts and figures in later adab literature. 
Among the literati who adorned his court were the 
poets Sayyid Hasan Ghaznawi, Sana7i, Mas‘id-i 
Sa‘d-i Salman and the translator into Persian of 
Kalila wa Dimna, Abu? 1-Ma‘4li Nasr Allah. 

Bibliography: Ibn Athir, ed. Tornberg, x, 

353-6, xi, 17-18, 89-90, 108; Minhadj b. Siradj 

Djtzdjani, Tabakat-i Ndsiri, Bib. Ind., Calcutta, 

23-24, 112-114; Mir Khwand, Rawdat al-Safa?, 

Lucknow 1874, iv, 748, 797; Firishta, i, 85-89; 

Fakhr-i Mudabbir, Adab al-Harb wa?l-Shudja‘a, 

British Museum MS. Add. 16, 853, fols. r9gb- 

21b, 23a-23b, 107b-109a, 170a-172b; ‘Awfi, Lubab, 

i, index, 382, ii, index, 435; Muhammad Nizam 

al-Din, Introduction to the Diawdmt* al-Hikdydat 

wa Lawdmt* al-Riwdyat of Sadid al-Din Muh- 
ammad al-‘Awfi, Gibb Mem. Ser., London 

1929, index, 312; Elliot and Dowson, History of 

India as Told by Its Own Historians, ii, London 

1869, 199; Ghulam Mustafa Khan, A History of 

Bahram Shah of Ghaznin, in IC, xxiii, 1 & 2, Jan. 

& April, 1949, 3, July, 1949, Mehmed Altay 

Kéymen, Biiyik Selguklu Imparatorlugu Tarihi, 

ii, Ankara 1954, 306-10, 361-75. (P. Harpy) 
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BAHRAM SHAH 3. TugcHrut Suiu, the 
Saldjaikid, was raised to the throne of Kirman 
by the Atabeg Mu’ayyad al-Din Rayh4n in succes- 
sion to his father on the latter’s death in 565/1170 
but soon afterwards had to make way for his elder 
brother Arstan Shah [g.v.}. The two brothers 
thereupon fought with one another with varying 
success till the death of Bahram Sh&h in 570/1174-5. 

Bibliography: Afdal al-Din Kirmani, Bada?i* 
al-Azman fi waka4S Kirman, ed. Muhammad 
Mahdi Balzani, Tehran 1947, 50 ff.; Houtsma, 
Receuil, i, 35 ff.; ZDMG, xxxix, 378 ff. (Ep.) 
BAHRAM SHAH, at-Matrx aL-Ampjap,: b. 

Farrukh Shah b. Shahanshah b. Ayyiab, grand 
nephew of Salah al-Din, was appointed by the latter 
to succeed his father at Ba‘lbak when the latter 
died in 578/1182 (‘Imad al-Din al-Isfahani, al-Bark 
al-Shdmi, Bod). MS. Marsh 425, 36r°, followed by 
Abi Shama, Rawdatayn', Cairo, 33-4), and kept 
Ba‘Ibak when the Ayyibid territories were divided 
up after the death of Salah al-Din. From then on he 
seems always to have been a faithful vassal of the 
Ayyibid ruling at Damascus (Ibn WaAsil, Mufarridi, 
years 599, 603, 606, 618, 623). At the end of his life, 
however, he was faced with rivals who found support 
in the ambitions of al-Malik al-‘Aziz ‘Uthman of 
Banya4s, son of al-Malik al-‘Adil; al-Nasir Da?ad of 
Damascus defended him against them, but, when 
al-Malik al-Kamil and al-Malik al-Ashraf settled their 
differences in order to seize Damascus from Da?id, 
Bahramshah was sacrificed; after ten months of 
blockade, al-Ashraf annexed Ba‘lbak, and Bah- 
ramshah went to Damascus (626/1228); the following 
year he was assassinated by a slave who bore a 
grudge against him (Ibn Wasil,years 625-627; Sibt 
Ibn al-Dijawzi, Mirdt al-Zaman, ed. Jewett, 441). - 

Among his contemporaries, Bahramshaih was 
famous less as a prince than as the most eminent. 
man of letters among the Ayyibids; he had a small 
court of scholars, and himself composed a diwdn of 
poetry, which has been preserved but not published 
(J. Rikabi, La poéste profane sous les Ayyubides, 221 
and n. 3). 

Bibltography: For the secondary sources, cf. 
the article Ayytspips. Modern work: H. Gott- 
schalk, al-Makk al-Kamil, 111 and 129-30, with 
the notes. - (CL. CaHEN) 
AL-BAHRAYN, ‘“‘the Two Seas’, a cosmographi- 

cal and cosmological concept appearing five times 
in the Kur’an (once ip the nominative, xxxv, 12). 

The two seas are described as being one fresh 
and sweet, and one salt and bitter (xxxv, 12; xxv, 
53). Fresh meat and ornaments are taken from the 
two seas, and on them boats are seen (xxxv, 12). 
TJabari (Tafsir, xxv, 55) says the fresh and sweet 
denote the waters of rivers and of rain, the salt and 
bitter the waters of the sea. 

The two seas are divided by a barrier, called a 
barzakh (xxv, 53; lv, 20) and a hddjiz (xxvii, 61). 
Muslim scholars provide several explanations for this 
concept, among which is the view that there is a 
sea in heaven and a sea on earth separated by a bar- 
rier (Tabari, Tafsir, xxvii, 61). Most views are more 
geographical, with the preponderant number assum- 
ing the two seas to be the Mediterranean and 
the Indian Ocean, including the Red Sea. The 
Kur’an, hcwever, mentions seven seas in xxxi, 27. 

The junction cf the two seas, madjma‘ al-bahrayn, 
is mentioned only once in the Kur’4n (xviii, 60). 
Sonie commentators regard the location as the meet- 
ing place of the Persian Sea and the Roman Sea 
(v. Baydawi, Tabari, Nasafi, Zamakhshari, etc.).Others 
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have the two seas meeting at Bab al-Mandab [g.v.], 
at the connexion between the Sea of Jordan and the 
Red Sea, or at the Straits of Gibraltar (e.g., Kurtubi). 
As Wensinck points out in “al-Khadir’ in ED, 
*“‘A far fetched explanation is that the union of the 
two seas means the meeting of Misa and al- Khadir, 
the two seas of wisdom”. 

After the capture of Constantinople, Mehemmed 
II assumed the title Suljan al-barrayn wa *l-bahrayn, 
“Sultan of the two lands and the two seas’, and 
this was among the titles used by succeeding Otto- 
man rulers. 

Bibliography: In addition to the commentat- 
ors, J. H. Kramers, Diughrafiyd in EI*, Suppl.; 
idem, Geography and Commerce, in The Legacy of 
Islam, Oxford 1947; idem, L’influence de la tra- 
dition iranienne dans la géographie arabe and La 
littérature géographique classique des Musulmans, 
in Analecta Orientalia, Leiden 1954; A. J. Wen- 
sinck, The Ocean in the Literature of the Western 
Semites, Amsterdam 1918, (W.E. Mutrican) 
AL-BAHRAYN (officially written Bahrain) is a 

British protected state in the Persian Gulf consisting 
of an archipelago of the same name lying between 
the: peninsula of Katar and the mainland of Saudi 
Arabia, as well as another group of islands, of which 
Huwar is the largest, just off the west coast of Katar. 
The Ruler of al-Bahrayn and the Ruler of Katar 
disagree regarding the status of a small area sur- 
rounding al-Zubara in north-western Katar. 

The variety of explanations, none of them con- 
vincing, of the name al-Bahrayn in the Arabic sour- 
ces indicates that its origin remains unknown. In 
pre-Islamic and early Islamic times the name applied 
to the mainland of Eastern Arabia, embracing the 
oases of al-Katif and Hadjar (now al-Hasa) [qq.v.]; 
later it was restricted to the archipelago offshore 
{cf. History below]. 

The largest island (Uw4l or Awé4l in the older 
Arabic sources; now called al-Bahrayn) is about 30 
miles long and 12 miles at its greatest breadth. The 
capital, al-Mandma, on the northeastern coast, is 
connected by a causeway 11/, miles long with the town 
and island of al-Muharrak to the northeast. Other 
islands are Sitra, from which an oil loading wharf 
extends to deep water; al-Nabih Salih; Umm al- 
Subban; Djida, once a quarry and now a peniten- 
tiary; and Umm Na‘san (also called al-Na‘san). 

The climate is hot and humid, though rainfall 
averages only about 7 cm. a year. A number of 
flowing springs (‘#yén) support an arc of relatively 
extensive Cultivation along the coast of the northern 
half of the main island from <]l-Zallak to Djaww, 
as well as on several of the other islands. Sweet 
water also bubbles up through the salt water of the 
Gulf from springs (kawdkib) not far offshore. Dates, 
alfalfa, and vegetables are the principal crops, and 
some cows are kept for milking. 

Geologically the island of al-Bahrayn is an elongat- 
ed anticlinal dome of sedimentary rocks, The centre 
of the island has a basin, 12 miles by 4, out of which 
the hill of al-Dukhkhan rises to a height of about 
450 feet. Oil is produced here by the Bahrain Petro- 
leum Co. (Bapco), owned by American interests. 
Production since 1367/1948 has averaged approxim- 
ately 30,000 barrels a day, but the Bapco refinery 
processes over 200,000 barrels a day, most of which 
is crude oil shipped by submarine pipeline from: Saudi 
Arabia. Bapco’s offices and residences for foreign 
staff are at al-‘Awali. 

Oil has replaced pearling as the principal industry 
of al-Bahrayn. About 500 pearling boats worked 
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out of al-Bahrayn annually before the slump in 
pearl prices in 1348/1929 caused by the world-wide 
economic depression and the increasing use of Ja- 
Panese cultured pearls. Now only a handful of boats 
are engaged in pearling, though fishing still affords 
a livelihood to many people, with most fish caught 
in tidal weirs. Boat building and repair and sail and 
net making remain minor industries, along with the 
manufacture of pottery, whitewash, and plaster. 

A free port was opened in 1377/1958 to increase 
the entrepét trade fostered by a 5% ad valorem 
customs rate for all but luxury items. An excellent 
natural harbour was created in 1375/1955 when a 
channel was dredged from the deep water of Khawr 
al-Kulay‘a to the open sea. The airport on al-Mu- 
harrak is served by scheduled international flights 
and is the headquarters of Gulf Aviation Co., in 
which the Government has an interest, and which 
flies to many points in the Persian Gulf. 

The population of al-Bahrayn in 1369/1950 was 
109,650, with 61% in the towns of al-Manama 
(39,648), al-Muharrak, and al-Hidd. There are Per- 
sian. Indian, and Pakistani communities, as well as 
over 2,000 Europeans and Americans. Muslims com- 
prise 98% of the population, about half being Shi‘is 
(mostly Dja‘fari Twelvers, with some Shaykhis) and 
the remainder, including the ruling family, Sunnis 
(mainly Malikis, with some Hanbalis), The Sunnis 
are concentrated in the largest towns, and the Shi‘is 
in the agricultural villages. The Shi‘is here, as in 
al-Katif and al-Hasd in Saudi Arabia, are called 
Baharina. (sing. Bakrani). To avoid confusion, Sunni 
residents of al-Bahrayn ordinarily now use the nisba 
Bakrayni for themselves, The Shi‘is appear to be 
descendants of early inhabitants of the area, and 
there seems to be no justification for the hypothesis 
that they are of Persian origin, A good number of 
the Sunnis of al-Bahrayn are Arabs or the descen- 
dants of Arabs onze resident on the Persian coast; 
such are known as Huwala. 


History 


For nearly a century inv.stigators have sought 
the secrets of the early history of al-Bahrayn in 
the burial mounds scattered to the number of perhaps 
100,000 over the northern half of the main island. 
In 1296/1879 Capt. E. Durand opened one of the 
largest tumuli and several smaller ones; others were 
later probed into by Mr. and Mrs, T. Bent, F. Pri- 
deaux, and P. Cornwall. E. Mackay excavated and 
reported on a series of different types of tumuli. 
Several mounds, one of which was probably a temple 
complex, have been studied by members of a Danish 
archaeological expedition which began work in 
1373/1953 under P. Glob and T. Bibby. The early 
excavators supposed that the tombs were of Phoe- 
pician origin, but this theory is no longer generally 
accepted. Materials found in the mounds, as well 
as those found by the Danish party in other sites 
such as near the ruined Portuguese fort of Kal‘at 
‘Adjadj and at Barbar, include bronze and iron ob- 
jects, seal stones, alabaster vessels, ivory fragments, 
and bitumen-lined clay coffins. Similar tumuli occur’ 
in central Nadjd and along the Arabian coast, wh>re 
a large one at Djawan, north of al-Katif, excavated 
in 1371/1952 by F. Vidal, has been dated c. A.D. 
roo, The multitude of mounds spread over such 
an area indicates the persistence of mound building 
over a long period of time. Many of the mounds are 
certainly much older than Djadwan, 

Various scholars follow H. Rawlinson (JRAS 
1880) in identifying al-Bahrayn with Dilmun of 
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the Mesopotamian cunciform records, but this iden- 
tification has not been established with certainty; 
e.g., S. Kramer (BASOR 1944) considers south- 
western Iran the most probable location of Dilmun. 

Greek and Latin sources give meagre information 
on the ancient mainland coast of al-Bahrayn, wheie 
the port of Gerrha lay, the exact site of which re- 
mains undetermined. The few South. Arabian in- 
scriptions discovered so far contribute little to the 
history of the region before Islam. 

Arab tradition speaks of some of the Lost Arabs 
in al-Bahrayn. Among the early historical tribes 
was al-Azd of Kahtan, many of whose members 
moved on to Oman; other members joined the con- 
federation of Tanikh, said to have been formed in 
al-Bahrayn. Among later emigrants were adherents 
of ‘Adndnite tribes such as Tamim, Bakr, and 
Taghlib, the last two of which were receptive to 
Christianity.’ At the time of the Prophet, ‘Abd al- 
Kays [g.v.] of ‘Adnan had become the dominant 
element in the population. 

The Sdsanids, beginning with Ardashir I, inter- 
vened in al-Bahrayn, which was subject to a Persian 
marsban when the Prophet sent al-‘Ala? b. al 
Hadrami eastwards to secure the land. When the 
nidda broke out and a descendant of the Lakhmids 
in al-Bahrayn rejected the Caliphate, many of ‘Abd 
al-Kays under al-Djarid, a converted Christian, did 
not desert Islam, and al-‘Ala? defeated the rebels 
at Djuwatha in al-Hasa. Muslim forces crossed over 
to the island of Darin opposite al-Katif and possibly 
to Uwl as well. 

In the rst/7th century the Khawdridj under 
Nadjda b. ‘Amir and Abia Fudayk [qq.v.] maintained 
a bastion of their power in al-Bahrayn. Christianity 
and Judaism had not yet died out completely; the 
Nestorians were still active enough to hold a 
synod at Darin in A.D. 676. ‘Abbasid rule was 
introduced during the next century, but the 
Arabic sources fail to tell much about its extent 
or effectiveness, 

‘Ali b. Muhammad, the inaugurator of the revolt 
of the Zandj [g.v.], a man who may have stemmed 
from ‘Abd al-Kays, embarked on his career of tur- 
bulence in al-Bahrayn before moving on to ‘Irak. 
In 281/894-5 Muhammad b. Nar, the ‘Abbasid Gov- 
ernor of al-Bahrayn, led an expedition against the 
Ibadite Imamate of Oman. 

The Karmatians [¢.v.] found devoted followers 
among both townspeople and Bedouins in al-Bahrayn. 
In 317/930 the Black Stone was brought from Mecca 
to al-Bahrayn, where it was kept for two decades. 
A victory by al-Muntafik in 378/987-8 revealed the 
weakness of the Karmatians, but they were still 
in control when Nasir-i Khusraw visited al-Bahrayn 
65 years later. In 450/1057-8 Abw 71-Bahlil al-‘Aw- 
wam Ibn al-Zadjdjadj of ‘Abd al-Kays defied them 
by reestablishing orthodox Islam on Uwal in the 
name of the ‘Abbasid Caliph. The tribe of ‘Amir 
Rabi‘a of SUkayl [¢.v.], guardians of the island for 
the Karmatians, suffered defeat in a naval battle 
at Kaskis, an island off al-Katif. Within the next 
few years the final downfall of the Karmatians came 
at the hands of a new dynasty indigenous to al- 
Has, the ‘Uydnids [¢.v.] of ‘Abd al-Kays, aided 
by the Saldjiks of ‘Irak. 

Although no definite date can be set for the trans- 
fer of the name al-Bahrayn from the mainland to 
the nearby archipelago, from this point on it may 
be convenient to restrict the history of al-Bahrayn 
to the islands bearing this name today. 

In the early period af the ‘Uyinids, who at times 
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kept their capital at al-Katif, the islands of al- 
Bahrayn came under their authority. When the un- 
tuliness of ‘Amir Rabi‘a undermined the ‘Uyanid 
power, al-Bahrayn became tributary to the Kay- 
sarids of Djazirat Kays {¢.v.] in the eastern Persian 
Gulf. In 633/1235 al-Bahrayn and al-Katif were 
occupied by the forces of Abi Bakr b. Sa‘d, the 
Salghiirid Atabeg of Fars, but in 651/1253 al-Bah- 
rayn regained independence under the ‘Usfirids 
(g.v.], a clan of ‘Amir Rabi‘a. 

The Tibis, merchant princes of Djazirat Kays, 
brought al-Bahrayn back within the orbit of their 
island, but their supremacy soon faded with the 
rise of New Hormuz farther east. About 730/1330 
Tahamtam II of Hormuz annexed both Djazirat 
Kays and al-Bahrayn, and some 15 years later 
Turanshah of Hormuz came to al-Bahrayn in per- 
son. The first mention of al-Mandma, the present 
capital, occurs at this time. 

ln the mid-gth/15th century ‘Amir Rabi‘a pro- 
duced a new dynasty, the Djabrids [q.v.], the fore- 
most of whom, Adjwad b. Zamil, incorporated al- 
Bahrayn in his domains and promoted the ascen- 
dancy of the M4liki element over the Shi‘. The 
splendid reign of this Bedouin prince carried the 
fame of al-Bahrayn as far afield as Egypt and Por- 
tugal. 

The Portuguese reached al-Bahrayn from the In- 
dian Ocean as early as 920/1514, but did not seize 
it until a few years later, when in alliance with 
Hormuz they overthrew Adjwad’s uncle Mukrim, 
Their fitful rule of about 80 years placed much 
reliance on Persian Sunnis as local governors, In 
the mid-roth/16th century the Ottonians challenged 
Portuguese hegemony in the Persian Gulf, but their 
admirals, better corsairs than administrators, , won 
no permanent foothold in al-Bahrayn. 

In ror1/1602 the Persians under Shah ‘Abbas I 
took al-Bahrayn, which they retained, with certain 
interruptions, for over 150 years. Persian sovereignty 
was not always accompanied by strong Persian in- 
fluence, as the instruments of policy were often 
chiefs of the Huwala or other Arabs settled on the 
Persian coast, such as Djabbara of Tahiri and Nasir 
and Nasr Al Madhkir of Bushahr in the 12th/r18th 
century. 

In 1197/1783 Ahmad b, Khalifa of Bani ‘Utba 
(al-‘Utab), Arabs who had migrated from Nadjd to 
Kuwayt and thence to al-Zubdra in Katar, drove 
Nasr Al Madhkar from al-Bahrayn and inaugurated 
the rule of the House of Khalifa, which has endured 
to the present. The energetic merchants of al-Bahrayn 
with their valuable pear] resources contested the 
priniacy recently won by Muscat in the transit trade 
of the Persian Gulf, thus provoking attacks by the 
Ibadite rulers of Muscat during the next 45 years, 
The first attack, in 1216/1801, brought Al Sa‘id 
of Nadjd to the defence of Al Khalifa, but political 
domination by Al Sa‘iad was not prolonged and the 
Malik! proclivities of the Sunnis of al-Bahrayn yield- 
ed little to the Hanbalism of Muhammad b. ‘Abd 
al-Wahh&b. 

Al khalifa in 1235/1820 concluded with the Bri- 
tish Government the first of a series of treaties which 
by 1332/1914 placed al-Bahrayn fully under British 
protection, giving the British control of foreign affairs 
and exclusive rights in the development of natural 
resources. The growth of British influence has been 
the subject of repeated Persian protests for more 
than a century, and the Iranian Government still 
presses a vigorous claim to sovereignty over al- 
Bahrayn. Although the Ottomans occupied the Arab- 
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ian coast and Katar in the second half of the 13th/ 
igth century and thus encircled al-Bahrayn until 
the First World War, the presence of the British 
prevented them from absorbing the islands. 

After an absence of over a millennium, formal 
Christianity returned to al-Bahrayn in 1310/1893 
when missionaries of the American Dutch Reformed 
Church founded astation. In 1351/1932 oil was dis- 
covered on the main island in the first of the prolific 
fields on the Arabian side of the Persian Gulf. 

From 1354/1935 to 1378/1958 al-Bahrayn was the 
principal British naval base in the Gulf, and in 1365/ 
1946 the seat of the British Political Residency in the 
Persian Gulf was moved from Bishahr to al-Bahrayn. 
Shavkh Salman b. Hamad, who acceded to the rule 
in 1361/1942, concluded an amicable agreement with 
King Sa‘ad of Saudi Arabia in 1377/1958 fixing a 
marine boundary between the two countries, the 
first precisely defined boundary in any of the waters 
lapping the Arabian Peninsula. 
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AL-BAHRIYYA. a Mamluk regiment in 
Egypt. Most of the Ayyabid sultans had mam- 
laiks in their service, but it was only Sultan al- 
Salih Nadjm al-Din Ayyib (637-47/1240-9) who 
recruited them in very great numbers. He seized the 
opportunity of the influx in the Muslim markets 
of Turkish slaves from the Kiptak steppe and 
neighbouring areas who were uprooted from their 
homelands by the Mongol advance and created from 
amongst them a regiment of picked bodyguards 
numbering between 800 and 1000 horsemen. He 
called this regiment al-Bahriyya because he stationed 
its members on the island of al-Rawda on the Nile 
river (Bahr al-Nil). 

The Bahriyya displayed at a very early date all 
the positive and negative characteristics of a mamlik 
military society, viz. exceptional military ability and 
valour and unity against outsiders on the one hand, 
and internal dissension on the other. It was they who 
won the battles of al-Mansiira (647/1249) and ‘Ayn 
Djalat (658/1260), but six years before the last-named 
battle a split tore their ranks which threatened their 
very existence. A short time after Aybak, one of 
their number, became sultan they tried to dethrone 
him, but failed. As a result their leader, Aktay, was 
killed and some 700 of them had to escape from Egypt 
and entered the service of various Ayyubid rulers in 
Syria and of the Saldjik ruler of Asia Minor. 

After the death of Aybak group after group of the 
exiled Bahriyya returned to Egypt, but they never 
regained their early position because of the ageing of 
their members and the thinning of their ranks. The 
last one of them died in 707/1307. The name Babriyya, 
however, persisted up to the gthj15th century, for it 
was applied to various garrisons of the Syrian 
fortresses, the reason being that the original Bahriyya 
performed garrison duties, especially in the reign of 
the Sultan Kalé°?in. 

The importance cf the Bahriyya regiment lies in 
the fact that its formation had ultimately led to the 
creation of the Mamluk sultanate. It is wrong, 
however, to call the early part of Mamlik rule 
(648/1250-784/1382), in which the Kipéaki element 
was predominant, by the name of “‘the Bahri period”. 
The common name in Mamlik sources for that period 
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is Dawlat al-Turk, to distinguish it from the Circassian 
period (784-922/1382-1517) which they call Dawlat 
al-Djarkas (see D. Ayalon, Le régiment Bahriya 
dans l’ Armée Mamelouke, in REI 1952, 133-41). 
(D. AYALon) 

BAHRIYYA, a group of oases in the Lyb- 
ian desert. The Bahriyya is the most northerly 
of the Lybian desert. The Wahat Bahriyya (also 
singular), t.e., the northern oases, are distinguished 
from the Wahat Kibliyya, the southern oases, #.e., 
the Dakhla {q.v.] and Kharga (q.v.}. Between 
these two groups lie the little oases of Farafra 
{included in the Dakhla by some), or al-FarAfira, 
called al-Farfarin by al-Bakri and al-Ya‘kibi. The 
three large oases are also distinguished as inner, 
middle and outer; the inner is the Bahriyya which 
is also called the small. It is sometimes also called 
the Bahnasiyya as it used to be visited by the people 
of Bahnasa. Bahnasa al-Sa‘id and Bahnasa al-Wahat 
are distinguished as early as al-Bakri (Mughrib, 14). 
According to Boinet Bey’s Dictionnaire Géogra- 
phique, the Bahriyya is a district of the province of 
Minia. It contains about 6000 inhabitants, and 
consists of four townships: al-Bawit (i), al-Kasr, 
Mandisha, and al-Zabi. 

The Bahriyya, like the other oases, has the repu- 
tation of being exceedingly fertile and in the 
middle ages its dates and raisins were famous. 
Cereals, rice, sugar-cane and especially indigo 
were also cultivated there, and alum and green 
vitriol found, though the latter is not specially 
mentioned as being found in the Bahriyya, since all 
the notices of this sort refer to all the oases together. 
The: fertility of the oasis is due to hot springs 
containing various chemicals. 

Only scanty information is available for the history 
of tne SBahriyya. In the year 332/943-4 the 
oases are said to have been under the rule of a 
Berber prince ‘Abd al-Malik b. Marwan and to 
have been independent. Under the Fatimids we 
hear of an Egyptian governor Abi Salih. In the 
time of al-Makrizi and aJ-Kalkashandi, that is, under 
the Mamliks, they were not governed directly by 
the state but by feudal tenants. At all periods the 
oases have suffered from the predatory raids of 
Arab and Berber nomads while the more southern 
ones (perhaps also the Bahriyya?) were sometimes 
the object of forays by the Kings of Nubia. 
It is only in modem times that they have been 
placed in closer relationship to the Egyptian 
government. In the seventies they were visited by 
Schweinfurth and since then European travellers 
have often gone there. 

In earlier times: the oases must have been very 
much more important than they are now, as witness 
the remains of several ancient temples, built by the 
Romans, and of a church of the 6th century A.D. 
The Coptic Church appears to have been in a 
flourishing condition till a late period. We hear of 
solemn processions with the body of one of the 
disciples which was carried through the streets in 
a shrine (#dbu#) by a team of oxen. No doubt St. 
Bartholomew is meant (al-Bakri, 14 should no 
doubt thus be emended,) or perhaps also St. George 
or both, 

Bibliography: al-Bakri, Description de 
VAfrique (ed. de Slane), 14 e seq.; Idrisi, al- 
Mazhrib, 44; Aba Salih (ed. Evetts), fol. 93%, 
75°; Makrizi, Khitat, i, 234 f.; Kalkashandi 
({trausl. by Wiistenfeld), 10z; Ibn Dukmak, v, 
11 f.; ‘Alf Mubarak, Kktfat Djadida, xvii, 29 f.; 
Baedeker, Egypt*, 207; Amélineau, Géographie 
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de VEgypte, 290; Schweinfurth, Prof. Dr. Ascher- 

sons Reise nach der kletnen Oase (Petermanns 

Geogr. Mittetl., vol. xxii, 264); Guides Bleus, 

Egypte, Paris 1956, 507-8. (C. H. BecKer) 

BAHRIYYA, I. The navy ofthe Arabs until the 
time of the Fatimids [see Supplement}. 

II. The navy of the Mamliks. The Mamlik 
sultanate came into being a long time after Christian 
Europe had established its uncontested naval 
supremacy in the Mediterranean. Throughout that 
sultanate’s existence this supremacy had been 
much strengthened, Under such circumstances there 
was little chance for Mamlik sea power to demonstrate 
its existence. Mamlik naval activities occupy a 
prominent place in the sources, mainly in connexion 
with Sultan al-Zahir Baybars’ ill-fated expedition 
to Cyprus in 669/1270, with Sultan Barsbav’s ex- 
peditions to the same island and to Rhodes in the 
years 827-829/1424-6, 847/1443, and with the ex- 
peditions against the Portuguese in 913/1507 and 
9921/1515. Otherwise such activities are mentioned 
only on very rare occasions. Thus it is impossible 
in the present state of our knowledge to write the 
history and describe the structure and functioning 
of whatever navies the Mamlaks possessed. Source 
references to some technical aspects of Mamlik nav- 
al power will be given in the bibliography. 

The deficiency of Mamlik sources in technical 
information on the navy is, however, largely com- 
pensated for by the insight they give us into the socio- 
psychological factors which dictated the Mamliks’ 
attitude towards the navy. As these factors have 
by no means been limited to Mamlik society alone, 
their examination might be of benefit to the general 
history of Islam in the Middle Ages. 

The two following and closely connected subjects 
will be briefly discussed here: (a) the attitude of 
the Mamliks towards the navy and its consequences; 
(b) their policy towards their ports and coastal forti- 
fications. 

(a) As might be expected from a military society 
of horsemen the attitude of the Mamliks towards 
the sea was extremely negative. Even Baybars I 
was no exception to this rule, in spite of his unusual 
grasp of wide strategical problems and in spite of 
the fact that he cared for the navy more than any 
other Mamluk sultan and that in his days Mamlik 
sea power had reached its peak. After the disaster 
which his flotilla suffered in 1270 off the coast of 
Limasol, he wrote a letter to the king of Cyprus 
in which he stressed the superiority of a victory on 
land won by horsemen over a victory on the sea 
won by oarsmen, and then he succinctly defined the 
essential difference between the might of Islam and 
the might of the maritime powers of Christian Europe 
as follows: ‘‘Your horses are ships, while our ships 
are horses” (antum khuydlukum al-mardkib wa nakhnu 
marakibund al-khuyil) (Sulak, i, 594, note 3). Not 
less illuminating was his reaction immediately on 
receiving the tidings about that disaster. He thanked 
God for the light punishment He allowed the evil 
eye to inflict upon him after having won so many 
victories. For all he had to sacrifice in order to save 
his land army from the evil eye was a certain number 
of ships and their crews, which were composed of 
fellahin and of common people (al-fallahin wa 
’L“awamm) (Khefat, ii, 194, 11. 24-29; Sulak, i, 594, 
It. 2-3; al-Nahdj al-Sadid, in Patrologia Orientalis, 
xii, 542, I1. 2-5). There can hardly be any doubt 
that elements of higher social status than the two 
above-mentioned ones served in the navy as well, 
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but in all probability they did not include the Mam- 
liiks, who occupied the highest rung in the social 
ladder. When Baybars’ flotilla was wrecked off 
Limasol, the Franks succeeded in capturing the 
whole naval command of the Mamliik sultanate, 
including the captains (rayyis) of all the three 
Egyptian ports: Alexandria, Damictta and Rosetta. 
A very long list of the prisoners’ names had been 
preserved in Ibn Shaddad al-Halabi’s famous bio- 
graphy of Baybars (Edirne, Selimiye, 1557, chro- 
nicle of the year 673 A.H. cf. the Turkish trans- 
lation by Serefiiddin Yaltkaya, Istanbul 1941, 46, 
where however the list of names is omitted). This 
list does not contain a single name of a Mamlik, 
Of all the prisoners not even one was considered 
important enough to be honoured with a bio- 
graphy. Nor is that all: Mamlik historical liter- 
ature contains many thousands of biographies, 
none of which is dedicated to a naval commander. 
Al-Makrizi’s statement that the designation sfili 
(‘man of the navy’’) was considered an insult in the 
Ayyubid period after Saladin’s reign (Khz{a}, ii, 
197, II. 2-2) is tru2 for the Mamluk period as well. 

The scarcity of wood and metals also greatly con- 
tributed to the weakness of Mamlik sea power. 
The “forests” of Egypt, always covering only a 
small area, practically disappeared under Mamlik 
rule as a result of neglect. In north-western Syria 
and in the vicinity of Beirut there were small forests 
which supplied wood for shipbuilding. From about 
the iniddle of the gth/15th century the Mamliks 
imported great quantities of timber from Ildjin in 
south-eastern Anatolia, which they carried in their 
own ships under the protection of heavy escorts 
of Mamluk soldiers, The contemporary sources hard- 
ly mention imports of timber from Europe, which 
must however, have been considerable. 

The only source of iron-ore in the whole Mamlik 
sultanate was a small mine located near Beirut, the 
output uf which was mainly absorbed by the local 
shipyard. Other metals were not to be found at all 
within the sultanate’s boundaries. 

Yet in spite of the great handicap caused to ship- 
building by the scarcity or absence of raw materials, 
this factor was only of secondary importance com- 
pared with the Mamluks’ aversion to the sea. 

As a matter cf fact a permanent Mamlak navy 
did not exist at all. Whenever a flotilla was construc- 
ted, it was only to exact reprisals for a very 
damaging and humiliating act of aggression by 
the Frankish corsairs. When a new flotilla was 
built, the older one had already ceased to exist 
for a very long time. Under such circumstances 
it was impossible to maintain a naval personnel wor- 
thy of its name. No wonder, therefore, that the 
Franks attacked the coasts of Islam at will and got 
away unscathed. The attacks usually caught the 
Muslims unawares, and when they did sound the 
alarm it was, in most cases, a false one. 

With the advance of the years Mamluk sea power 
became even more insignificant, not only because 
of the gencral decline of the realm, but also—and 
mainly—because of the increasing employment of 
firearms in sea warfare. In the Mediterranean, the 
pressure of the Franks on the Muslim shores was 
greatly intensified. In the Indian Ocean small squa- 
drons of a new type of ocean-going Portuguese ships 
armed with superior artillery easily annihilated the 
Mamlik warships sent against them, and thus paved 
the way for European domination of the sea routes 
to India and the Far East for many centuries. 

(b) The steadily deteriorating naval power of 


Islam drove the Muslims after many hesitations 
to the destruction of the Syro-Palestinian ports and 
coastal fortifications. As a-result of the Crusades, 
the Muslims came slowly to realise that this was 
their only alternative. The destruction was started 
by the Ayyiibids, but was mainly accomplished by 
the Mamluks. The turning-point was the battle 
of Hattin (583/1187) and the events which followed it 
in the next few years, These proved to the Muslims 
that however decisive their victory over the Franks 
might be on land, the Franks could always easily 
turn the tables upon them by means of their naval 
supremacy. ‘Askalan, destroyed by the personal order 
of Saladin in 587/1191, was the first victim of that 
policy, which was followed up after that with un- 
swerving determination. 

When the Mamliks rose to power, they wiped 
out one after the other the fortifications of the Syro- 
Palestininian coast, and destroyed many of its ports 
from about the middle of the 13th century and up 
to the year 722/1322, in which Ayds near Alexandret- 
ta had been conquered. Of the numerous coastal 
fortresses (kild‘, sing. kal‘a) none was left. A few 
towers (burtdj, sing. burdj) were constructed on the 
ruins of some of them, mainly in order to keep watch 
on the sea and resist the first onslaught of a possible 
Frankish attack. 

In addition, the Mamliks tried to strengthen their 
coastal defences by settling near the coast Kurds, 
Khwarizmians, Turcomans, Oirats, etc., who 
sought refuge in the sultanate and were called Wa- 
fidiyya, This attempt, however, failed, generally 
speaking, for the Wafidiyya soon assimilated with 
the local population and disappeared as a separate 
entity. Only the Turcomans are mentioned for quite 
a long period as guardians of the coast. 

The port-towns of the Syro-Palestinian coast 
declined very greatly. Some of them entirely disap- 
peared, others became small fishing ports ard 
only very few recovered fairly quickly. 

The most thoroughly destroyed and the most 
desolate part of the coast was the section stretching 
from the south of Sidon and up to al-‘Arish, t.e., 
roughly speaking the shores of Palestine. ‘Askalin, 
Arsiif, Caesarea and SAthlith, remained in ruins up to 
recent times. The revival of Haifa started many 
years after Mamlik reign, whereas Jaffa and Acre 
were only insignificant hamlets under Mamlik and 
early Ottoman rule. The nearness of that part of 
the coast to Jerusalem and the flatness and com- 
parative wideness of the plain adjoining it—which 
make it an ideal area for landing troops from the 
sea—were undoubtedly the main reasons for its 
thorough destruction, 

The only towns which recovered from the blow 
fairly quickly were Beirut and Tripoli, but their 
defences were far weaker than those which they 
had had in the past. Thanks to the historian Saljh 
b. Yahya, we know much more about Beirut’s 
system of defence than about that of any other 
Syro-Palestinian port. The picture revealed of the 
weakness of that system is very depressing indeed 
(Ta>rvikh Bayriit, 28-42, 45, 67-9, 90-4, 100-112, 134, 
168, etc.). 

The Egyptian coast, on the other hand, was left 
almost intact. In the first half of the 13th century 
Tinnis was permanently destroyed, but Damietta was 
very soon rebuilt after having been destroyed. The 
Teason for the preservation of the Egyptian ports 
and coastal fortifications were: first, that Egypt was 
invaded by the Crusaders only for very short periods; 
second, that trade with the outside world was vital 
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for the country’s existence (economic considerations 
undoubtedly played a decisive réle in the revival 
of Beirut and Tripoli as well); third, all the picked 
units of the Mamliik army were concentrated in 
Egypt (or more precisely in Cairo). They could easily 
be rushed from the capital to any point on the 
Egyptian coast. 

From the above it should not be concluded that 
the Mamliks devoted much of their attention to the 
Egyptian coast. Alexandria and the other Egyptian 
ports were garrisoned by third-rate troops, including 
members of the declining non-Mamlik regiment of 
the falka and Bedouins of the neighbourhood, equip- 
ped with most primitive weapoas. When the Royal 
Mamliks were forced to garrison these ports in times 
of great danger, they stayed there only fcr very 
short periods. Even the most severe blow which 
the Franks inflicted on Alexandria in 1365 did not 
bring about any ‘substantial change in its system of 
defence. 

In the inner parts of their realm, and I mean mainly 
the mountain region of Syria and Palestine, the 
Mamliks pursued a totally different policy. There 
they rebuilt systematically the fortresses which were 
damaged or destroyed either by the Mongols or as 
a result of the fighting with the Crusaders. The term 
kal‘a, which has entirely disappeared from the coast, 
is encountered very frequently in the interior even 
in remote and little known places. 

‘Bibliography: Studies: I. H. Uzuncarsfil, 
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463-465; M. M. Ziada, The Mamluk Conquest of 
Cyprus in the Fifteenth Century, in Bulletin of the 
Faculty of Arts, University of Egypt, vol. i (1933), 
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iii, The Ottoman navy. From the foundation of the 
Ottoman state to the time of Bayazid I (1389- 
1402), the sea of Marmara and part of the Aegean 
seaboard lay within its boundaries. For the crossing 
into Rumelia, use had been made of transports 
belonging to the principality of Karasi, stationed 
on the coast of the Kapfdagh! peninsula. The need 
for a fleet was felt in the first years of Bayazid’s 
reign, when by occupying the principalities of 
$arikhan, Aydin, and Menteshe, which held the 
coast-lands of western Asia Minor, he reached 
the Mediterranean. The fleets of the occupied prin- 
cipalities were utilised, and at the same time an 
arsenal was established at Gallipoli, and naval ac- 
tivity began in the Aegean. Gallipoli was ranked as 
a sandjak and became the centre of the Ottoman 
admiralty. Subsequently a number of other sandjaks 
were added to it, to form the eydlet of the Kaptan 
(Kapudan) Pasha. Ships were built not only at 
Gallipoli but also on the shores of the sea of 
Marmara, the Aegean and at some points on the 
Black Sea coast, and naval activity increased. 

The first Ottoman sea-battle occurred in 8319/1416, 
against the Venetians, the Ottoman Kaptan Pasha 
being Call Bey, sandjak beyi of Gallipoli. In this 
battle, which took place between the island of 
Marmara and Gallipoli, the Ottoman navy was 
defeated and Cali Bey was killed, while the Venetian 
admiral Pietro Loredano was wounded in the eye. 
The following year peace was made, through the 
mediation of the Byzantine emperor. 

After this the Ottoman navy steadily cigeeneds 
First it brought under its influence some off-shore 
islands in the Aegean that had been colonised by the 
Genoese, and later, in 860/1456, it took the harbour 
of Enez and the islands of Imbros, Thasos, Samo- 
thrace, and Lemnos, and in 866/1462 Lesbos. Shortly 
after this date there began the series of hard-fought 
battles with Venice. The island of Euboea, an im- 
portant Venetian base, was taken in 815/1470, and the 
Ionian islands in the last years of the reign of Meh- 
emmed II. 

The Ottoman empire was already making its naval 
strength felt when Khayr al-Din (‘Barbarossa’), the 
Bey of Algiers, entered its service. His skill brought 
it to the highest degree of maritime power, and with 
the battle of Preveza (4 Djum. I, 2 September 1538) it 
won the mastery of the Mediterranean. Defeat at Le- 
panto (979/1571) cost the Ottoman empire its fleet, 
but thanks to the odjak/tk system (whereby a given 
region was responsible for supplying an arsenal with 
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one particular ship-building commodity; ¢.g., the 
island of Thasos had to provide pine-wood for the 
ship-yards of Lemnos: see I. H. Uzungarsili, Osmanlé 
devletinin merkez ve bahriye teskilé@tt Ankara 1948, 
especially footnote to p. 449), a new fleet was crea- 
ted in so short a time as five months, and with the 
help of this the Venetians were compelled to make 
peace and sign a — for them — inglorious treaty. 

Towards the end of the 16th century, the Ottoman 
fleet was weakened by the haphazard appointment 
of men with no naval experience to the kapian- 
pashalik, the command of the naval forces. From 
the beginning of the 17th century the Venetian fleet 
replaced its oar-driven galleys by sailing galleons, 
while the Ottoman navy persisted in the use of oars. 
Partly for this reason and partly because the ships’ 
crews were pressed men with no interest in seafaring, 
it had so little success that the islands of Tenedos 
and Lemnos fell into enemy hands. 

Eventually, in 1682, during the grand vizierate 
of Kara Mustafa Pasha of Merzifon (1676-83), the 
principle was accepted that sailing galleons should 
form the basis of the fleet (a principle that had long 
been applied by the navy of Algiers, an Ottoman 
dependency). Thus a balance was achieved with the 
Venetians in the Mediterranean, and in 1106, 1695 the 
island of Chios was recovered from them. A kdnin 
relating to galleons, their commanders and crews, 
was promulgated in 1701. 

During the 2nd half of the 18th century no battle 
was fought against the Venetians, whose power had 
weakened, but the main naval activity in the western 
Mediterranean passed to the French and English 
fleets. In the course of the Russo-Turkish war which 
began in 1182/1768, the Russian fleet, which the 
English had developed in the Baltic, entered the 
Mediterranean and in 1184/1770 succeeded in vir- 
tually annihilating the Ottoman fleet in the harbour 
of Ceshme. After the treaty of Kidik Kaynardja in 
1188/1774, prominence was given to naval matters, 
and a school of engineering was opened in the Arsenal, 
staffed by experts brought from Europe. In the reign 
of Selim III (1789-1807) great importance was at- 
tached to equipping the fleet by up-to-date methods, 
as a result of the zeal of Kii¢iik Husayn Pasha. The 
school of naval engineering was enlarged, and a school 
of military engineering founded. In the reign of 
Mahmid II (1808-39) the navy was not neglected, 
but a variety of causes, interna} and external, im- 
peded its development. Nevertheless training was 
given at the school of naval engineering to com- 
manders and naval architects. As a result of the 
revolt of the Peloponnese, and the help afforded to the 
rebels by Britain, France, and Russia, the Ottoman 
fleet was destroyed in Navarino Bay in 1243/1827. 
Despite this disaster naval activity did not cease, and 
in 1244/1828 a naval academy was opened on Hey- 
beliada. The Ottoman navy attained a position of 
strength during the reign of ‘Abd al-‘Aziz (1861-76), 
in consequence of the importance attached to it, 
as also to the army, by this sultan. In the time of 
‘Abd al-Hamid II (1876-1909) however, the fleet, 
that had been built up with great enthusiasm, fell 
into neglect, as part of the prevailing remissness; 
in the result, the Ottoman empire, which had long 
coastlines on three continents, suffered severe terri- 
torial losses. 

In the period of oared vessels, the principal types 
of Ottoman ships were the kddirgha (galley), Rdlite 
(galliot), and firkate (frigate). The individual com- 
manders were known as re7is, squadron-commanders 
as kaptan, and the commander-in-chief of the fleet 


as Kapudan-t derya. The great galley of the Kapu- 
dan-t derya or Kaptan Pasha was called basktarda. 
The kadirghas were of two classes: khdssa kadiy- 
Bhalart and bey kdadirghalart. The former were con- 
structed by the government, the latter by the 
sandjak beyis of the eydlet of the Kaptan Pasha. 

After the introduction of sailing vessels as the 
basis of the fleet, it was entrusted to three admirals 
under the Kapuddn-i deryd. They were, in order of 
seniority, the kapuddna (Admiral), the patrona 
(Vice-Admiral), and the riydle (Rear Admiral). The 
principal sailing vessels, in descending order of size, 
were the kurvet, the firkateyn, and two kinds of gal- 
leon known as the ik? ambarli kapak and the de 
ambarli. The crews of galleons were called kalyondju, 
and included aylakdjis (temporary sailors), marinars 
(who were prisoners of war), ghabyars (who attended 
to the sails), san‘atkdrs (craftsmen: painters, car- 
penters, blacksmiths, caulkers), and sudaghabos 
(gunners). 

Next in rank to the Kaptan Pasha in the Istanbul 
arsenal came the fersdne ketkhuddast and the tersdne 
emini, and after them officers of the second and 
third rank. The accountant of the arsenal had the 
title of Djanib efendi. Till the introduction of sail, 
the tersdne ketkhudast ranked as Vice Admiral and 
occupied himself with the discipline of the arsenal. 
The tersane eminit was trained at the Bab-i ‘Ali 
and had control of supplies, income, and expenditure 
for the fleet and arsenal. This office was abolished 
in 1830 and its duties were entrusted to the Kaptan 
Pasha. 

In 1841 new ranks were instituted for both army 
and navy. In 1851 the Navy Ministry (bahriyye 
nezarett) was created, with charge of the financial 
and administrative functions formerly exercised by 
the tersdne emimi. The title of Kapuddn-+ derya 
was abolished and a fleet command council was 
set up. In June 1876 the title of Kapuddu-i derya 
was restored. Finally, in 1881, the offices of minister 
and commander-in-chief of the navy were combined 
in one man, of the rank of miishir. This arrangement 
continued till the end of the Ottoman empire. 

In 1922, after the establishment of the government 
of the Grand National Assembly in Ankara, the 
Navy Ministry (bahriyye vekdlet) was formed. In 
1927, when this ministry was abolished, naval affairs 
were made the responsibility of the Ministry of 
National Defence, and have since been administered 
by a department headed by a permanent under- 
secretary (miisteshar). 

Bibliography: Fevzi Kurtoglu, Tirklerin deniz 
muharebelert, Istanbul 1935-40; I. H. Uzungar- 
sili, Osmanlt deviletinin merkez ve bahrive teskslatt, 
Ankara 1948, and Osmanli carsht, i andii, Ankara 
1949-54; Katib Celebi, Tuhfat al-kibar fi asfar 
al-bthar, Istanbul 1728 and 1914 (English trans- 
Jation of chaps. 1-4 by J. Mitchell, History of the 
Maritime Wars of the Turks, London 1831; M. 
Shiikrii, Esfar-i bahriyye-+ SOthmantyye, Istanbul 
1306; Siileyman Nutki, Kadmés-u bahri, Istanbul 
1917; V. Mirmir oglu, Fatthin Donanmast ve Denis 
Savaslari, Istanbul 1946; Ali Haydar and F. 
Kurdoglu, Tiirklerin deniz harp sanatina hizsmeti, 
Istanbul 1934; BasvekAlet arsivi: Miuhsmme defter- 
lers nos. 112, 120, 121, 126, and Bakriye documents 
in Mufallim Cevdet’s tasni/; Khatt-+ humdydns; 
Deniz mektebi tarihgest. Sir Adolphus Slade, Records 
of ‘Travel in Turkey, Greece, etc., London 1833; 
R.C. Anderson, Naval Wars tn the Levant, Prin- 
ceton 1952; H. A. von Burski, Kemal-Rets: en 
. Bettrag sur Geschichte der tiirkischen Flotte, Bonn 
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1928; P. Wittek, Das Fiirstentum Mentesche, 

Istanbul 1934, index (sv. korsaren); J. Deny, 

Riyéla, in EI’; Ubicini, Letires sur la Turquie, 

letter 20. (I. H. Uzungarsirt) 

BAHSHAL, Aslam 3s. SAHL AL-WAsiTI AL- 
Razzaz, author of a History of WaAsit. Nothing is 
known of his life except the names of some of his 
authorities, among them Wahb b. Bakiyya (155-239/ 
772-853), supposedly his maternal grandfather (but 
ef. al-Khatib al-Baghdadi, Ta?rikh Bughdad, xiii, 
488,,), and the approximate date of his death, 
between 288/go1 and 292/904-05. 

The History of W4sit has come down to us in 
an incomplete manuscript in Cairo (Taymir, tarikh 
no, 1483) which had an interesting history and 
possesses considerable association value. It is the 
oldest preserved history intended to serve as an aid 
for hadith scholars in evaluating the reliability of 
transmitters. Starting with a rather brief discussion 
of the early history of W4sit and its environs, it 
deals with the religious scholars who had some 
connexion with Wasit and were also linked to the 
author by an uninterrupted chain of transmitters. 
The biographies are arranged chronologically 
according to generations of scholars (here arn, 
for the more common fabaka ‘‘class”). They contain 
little personal information but restrict themselves 
as a rule to the name of the scholar, his authorities 
and students, and one (and, occasionally, more, than 
one) of the traditions he transmitted. The work 
represents, if not the beginnings, at least an early 
simple stage of what was soon to become one of the 
most elaborate types of historico-biographical 
literature in Islam. 

Bibliography: Yakut, Irshdd, ii, 256; Dha- 

habi, Mizdan, Cairo 1325, i, 98; Safadi, Waft; Ibn 

Hadjar, Lisdn, i, 388, cf. also his Mu‘djam al- 

Mufahras, MS. Cairo, must. al-hadith no. 82, 

102; Brockelmann, S I, 210; F. Rosenthal, 4 

History of Muslim Historiography, Leiden 1952, 

83, 144f., 406. (F. RosENTHAL) 

BAHTH, infinitive of the Arabic root 6.h.th; 
from its original meaning, ‘‘to rake, to dig, to turn 
over soil (in order to search for something)’, there 
later developed its meaning of ‘‘to look for, examine, 
consider”, in the intellectual and speculative sense. 
Bakatha became in this respect almost a synonym 
of nazara, and, in fact, the two terms bakth and 
mazar are often found in association (e.g., Mas‘adl, 
Muriidj, vi, 368; ahl al-bahth wa?l-nazar, ‘specialists 
in philosophic inquiry and controversy’). A Kitab 
al-Bahth formed part of the corpus of writings 
attributed to Djabir b. Hayyan, who dates from the 
3rd/9th century (cf. Brockelmann SI, 429). Since that 
time, bakth, with its plural abkath, appears in the 
titles of numerous works precisely in the sense of 
“study, examination, inquiry” (also in the form 
mabhath, pl. mabdhith, which denotes not only the 
object of the inquiry but the inquiry itself) and in 
this strengthened form it is often used in modern 
Arabic, in the technical and scientific sense of 
“study”: ¢g., Mabakith ‘arabiyya of Bishr Faris, 
Cairo 1939. (F. GABRIEL!) 

BAHURASIR [see AL-MADA?IN]. 

at-BAHUTI. Suavxn Manstr 3B. YONuS AL- 
Bantrti, frequently referred to by the name of aL- 
Banort!l av-Misrfi, is usually considered as one of the 
most eminent doctors of Hanbalism in the first half 
of the rrth/17th century, and also as the last major 
representative of this school in Egypt. A native of 
the village of Bahit in the Mudiriyya Gharbiyya, 
al-Bahiiti belonged to a family which gave several 
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other “ulama?, who enjoyed a certain notoriety, to 
Hanbalism. The following are cited among the best 
known of his teachers: Muhammad al-Mardawi 
(died 1026/1617) Mukhtasar, 96), also an Egyptian 
Hanbali, and the traditionist anc lawyer ‘Abd al- 
Rahman al-Bahiti (Mukhiasar, 104), who was reputed 
to be well versed in the four major schools of /#kh. 
Mansir al-Bahiti also counted a Shafi‘l among his 
teachers, ‘Abd Allah al-Danawshari. Little is known 
of his life, except that he devoted himself in Cairo 
to teaching /ikh and that he gave numerous legal 
opinions (fatawa). His biographers praise his devotion 
and his charitable disposition. His teaching appears 
to have enjoyed great success; numerous students 
came to him for their training, in fact not only from 
Egypt, but from Syria and Palestine as well. Among 
his chief disciples two members of his own family 
are cited, Muhammad al-Bahiti and Muhammad b. 
Abi!-Surir al-Bahiti, and the Syrian Abi Bakr b. 
Ibrahim al-Salihi. He died in Cairo in Rabi‘ II/ 
105/July 1641, apparently at a very advanced age, 
and was buried in the turba of the Mudjdwiriin. 

Mansir al-Bahitl’s work, which is still used today 
in Egypt for teaching Hanbalism, is devoid of any 
great originality on the part of the author. It stands, 
in the history of Hanbalism, as a prolongation of the 
work of Misa al-Hudjawi (died 968/1560) (cf. 
Brockelmann, II, 325 and S II, 447) and that of 
Shaykh Taki al-Din al-Futihi, better known under 
the name of Ibn al-Nadjdjar (died about 980/1572) 
(cf. Brockelmann, S ii, 447). The Palestinian al- 
Hudjawi, who was mufti in Damascus where he 
taught at the ‘Umariyya and at the Mosque of the 
Umayyads, had composed a resumé of the Mukni‘ 
of Muwaffak al-Din b. Kudama (died 620/1222), 
under the title of Zad al-Mustanki‘, and a manual 
of Law, the Ikna‘, which has become a classic in 
Hanbalism of the late period. Muhammad al- 
Bahiti wrote a commentary on the first of these 
works with the title al-Rawd al-MurbiS bi-Sharh 
Zad al-Mustanks (Cairo 1352, 2 vols.). He also left 
a commentary on the Iknd‘ (published at Cairo in 
three volumes). Shaykh Tadj al-Din al-Futihi, who 
receivéd his training in Cairo, combined the Mukni‘ 
of Muwaffak b. Kudaéma and the Tankih of Hasan 
al-Mardawi (died 910/1504-5; Mukhtasar, 77-78), in 
a single manual entitled al-Muntaha, which speedily 
achieved considerable success. We are also indebted 
to Mansir al-Bahiti for a shark on the Muntaha 
(Cairo,.3 vol.) and for a hdsktya, gloss on the same 
text. 

He also wrote a commentary on the Mufradat of 
Muhammad b. ‘Ali al-Makdisi (died 820/1417; 
Mukktasar, 65), a long poem in which the points of 
doctrine peculiar to Hanbalism are expounded. This 
commentary was published at Cairo, by the Salafiyya 
press, in 1343/1924 (and the actual text was again 
reprinted by the same publishers the following year, 
with brief notes taken from al-Bahiti’s commentary). 
Lastly, a commentary on the Mukns‘ is attributed 
to him (cf. RAAD, xii, 631). 

Bibliography: In addition to the references 
givermin the body of the article: Muhibbi, Khkulasat 
al-Athar fi A‘yan al-Karn al-Hadi ‘Ashar, Balak 
n.d., iv, 426; Djamil al-Shatti, Mukhtasar Tabakat 
al-Hanabila, Damascus 1339, 104-106; Brockel- 
mann, II, 447; H. Laoust, Le Précts de droit d’Ibn 
Quddma, Beirut 1950, liii. (H. Laovust) 
BAHW, an Arabic word primarily designating 

an empty and spacious place extending 
between two objects which confine it, has acquired, 
in the architecture of the Western Muslim World, 
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somewhat varied meanings, which are, however, 
related to the intial meaning of the word. 

To this primary sense of the term, the Lisdn al- 
©Arab adds the following apparently derivative 
meaning: bahw is a tent or pavilion chamber situated 
beyond the rest, which suggests the idea of a pavilion 
differing from that which it preceeds both in situation 
and by its spaciousness and height. 

One of the first examples of the use of the word 
which enables us to determine its meaning, is to be 
found in the description of the great mosque of 
al-Kayrawan by al-Bakri. He speaks of the Kubbat 
bab al-bakw, which de Slane translates: ‘Cupola of 
the door of the pavilion”. We have no difficulty in 
identifying this cupola as the one which rises before 
the hypostyle chamber, in the middle of the narthex 
gallery opening on to the courtyard; it would, 
however, seem more appropriate to translate: 
“Cupola of the door of the central nave’’ and to 
recognise in bahw the term designating the axial nave 
leading to the mikrab, which differs clearly from the 
others by its spaciousness, its being closed by the 
largest door and preceded by the cupola. 

The arrangement of the naves at right angles to 
the wall of the kibla and the adoption of a main nave 
occupying the centre, an arrangement which we are 
amply justified in considering as being inspired by 
pagan and Christian basilicas, is mainly encountered 
in the West, which explains why bakw almost 
exclusively belongs to the vocabulary of Western 
Muslim Architecture. Attested in al-Kayrawan in 
the 5th/r1th century, the term is still used at Tunis 
to designate the central nave of the great mosque. 
The name Bab al-bukir given to the door preceding 
this nave is a most likely corruption of the original 
term. 

In Spain, the term bakw seems to be less strictly 
used. It is to be found in the description given by 
al-Makkari of the Umayyad palace built by ‘Abd 
al-Rahman III at Madinat al-Zahra?. The main 
building of the palace comprised 5 naves extending 
lengthways. The central nave, larger than the other 
four, was closed by a door called bab al-bahw. The 
throne of the sovereign was situated at the end of 
this nave and there he gave audience. There it was 
that al-Hakam II received King Ordono IV and 
caused him to be seated before him. However, the 
adjoining naves, also comprised in the ceremonial 
chamber, seem to have been to some extent confused 
with the central nave and are also at times referred 
to by the term bahw. 

This confusion is emphasised by Ibn BashkuwAl, 
quoted by al-Makkari in relation to the great 
mosque of Cordova. Ibn Bashkuwil applies the word 
bahw to the 19 naves of the great mosque as an 
exception, being careful to add that they are nor- 
mally called balat, which is in fact the term most 
usually applied to the naves of a mosque. Al- 
Makkari, describing the mosque of Ucles, refers to 
the central nave by the expression al-balat al-awsat. 

The sense of a nave extending lengthways and 
playing the role of a ceremonial chamber, as sug- 
gested by the description of the Umayyad palace, 
explains the use of bahw to indicate an audience 
chamber. There were two such chambers in the 
palace of Cordova to which Ibn al-Khatib applies 
this term. According to al-Tidjani, at Gabés, in the 
castle built by Ibn Makki, an audience chamber was 
provided with a bakw where the master of the palace 
was seated. We naturally identify this place of 
honour with the iwdn, the central alcove, of Meso- 
potamian o:‘gin, which is to be encountered in the 


houses of Fustat of the Tilinid period and which 
was likewise known to Eastern Barbary from the 
4th/roth century. This deep recess, the place of 
honour, set into the back wall of a large chamber, 
still exists in Tunisian and Algerian houses: in 
Tunisia it bears the name #b#, in Algeria, however, 
the name bakw seems to be not unknown. 
Bibliography: See especially the very com- 
plete work by A. Dessus Lamare, Etude sur le 
bahwu, organe d'architecture musulmane, in JA 

1936, ii, 529-547. Main sources: Bakri, Description 

de V Afrique septentrionale, ed. and trans. de Slane, 

1912-191; Makkari, Analectes, ed. Dozy, Dugat, 

Krehl and Wright, i, 1251 ff.; Ibn al-Khatib, 

al-Ihata, Cairo 1319/1g01-2. (G. Margals) 

BAIKAL, in eastern Turkish (by folk-etymology) 
Bai kiil, ‘the rich lake’; in Mongolian Dalai nor, ‘the 
ocean lake’; the deepest lake (1741 m.), and the 
largest mountain lake in the world, between 51° 29’ 
and 55° 46’ north, and 103° 44’ and 110° 40’ east, 
surrounded by high mountain ranges, 635 km. long, 
and varying from 15 to 79 km wide, with an area 
of 31,500 sq. km. Flowing into it are the Selenga, 
the Barguzin and the upper Angara, and flowing 
out is the Angara at Yenisey. The Lake Baikal rail- 
way (307 km. long, with 40 tunnels) —- a branch of 
the Trans-Siberian railway — was completed round 
the southern part of it (between the Angara exit 
and the Selenga delta) in autumn 1904. 

It appears that Lake Baikal was not known to 
Muslim geographers in Mongol times. It is men- 
tioned only by Rashid al-Din, Dydmi‘ al-Tawédrikh 
(ed. Berezin iii 180) (Trudl Vost. otd. Imp. Arlcheol. 
Ob-va XIII). Here, the people living on its shores 
are called Barkit (-¢ is the Mongol plural ending), 
and the region around it Barkidjin (Tikam), which 
is recalled by the river Barguzin. The lake became 
known in Russia in the first half of the 17th century, 
and in western Europe shortly afterwards. 

Bibliography: Brockhaus-Efron, Enciklop. Slovar? 

ITA (= 4) 715-17; Bol’shaya Sovetskaya Enci- 

klopediya *, IV (1950) 49-52 (both geographical, 

with further geographical bibliography); H. 

Johansen: Der Batkal-See in Mitt. Geogr. Ges. 

Miinchen xviii/I, 1925, 1-202; W. Leimbach: 

Die Sowjetunion (1950), 116-18; Th. Shabad: 

Geography of the USSR (1951), Reg. Map: Bol?- 

shaya Sov. Enctki. and Leimbach, (B. SPULER) 

BAILO [see BALyds]. 

aL-BA‘ITH, nickname of a satirical poet of 
Basra named Khidash b. Bishr al-Mudjashi‘i. 
Though held to be the greatest orator of the Tamim, 
Ibn Sallam places him in the second class of the 
great Islamic poets. The critics, however, consider 
that his relative obscurity was only due to the 
renown of Djarir; al-Ba‘ith’s activity is in fact 
associated with that of the two rivals Djarir and 
al-Farazdak: for many years he exchanged invec- 
tives with the former, but was obliged to call the 
latter to his assistance, who, moreover, does not 
always treat him gently (he also refers to him by 
the nickname Ibn hamrd? al-‘idjan ‘‘son of the 
woman with the red perineum”, an allusion to his 
mother’s humble origin; she was a slave from 
Sidjistan). Yakit places his death in 134/752, but 
as he adds: “during the Caliphate of al-Walid b. 
*Abd al-Malik” (who reigned from 88 to 98/705-15), 
this date cannot be given credence. 

Bibliography: Djahiz, Bayan and Hayawan, 

index; Ibn Kutayba, Shki‘r, ed. Shakir, 472-3; 

Nak@id Diarir wa 'l-Farazdak, passim; Diwans 

of Djarir and Farazdak, passim; Ibn Sallam, 
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Tabakat, index; Ibn Durayd, Ishttkak, 147; Ibn 
‘Asakir, v, 122-4; Amidi, Mwtali/, 56, 108; Yakit, 
Udaba’, xi, 52-5; C. A. Nallino, Letteratura, index. 
(Cu. PELLAaT) 
BAKA? wa-FANA’. The Sific terms fand? 
(passing-away, effacement) and baka? (subsistence, 
survival), refer to the stages of the development of 
the mystic in the path of gnosis. These categories, 
partly antithetical and partly complementary, are 
more or less equivalents of such other pairs as sukr 
(intoxication) and sakw (sobriety), djam‘ or wahkda 
(unity) and tefrika or kathra (separation, plurality), 
and nafy (negation) and itkbdt (affirmation). 

The doctrine has been developed especially since 
the execution, in Baghdad in A.D. 922, of al-Halladj 
who declared “I am God”, when the Sifis turned to 
the task of a more sober description of the mystic 
experience in an effort to exonerate al-Halladj from 
the un-Islamic idea of identifying the human ego 
with God and to demonstrate that Sifism was not 
only truly Islamic but is the true Islam. Even 
though some Siifis, in their moment of ecstasy, have 
not been able to guard against utterances similar 
to that of al-Halladj, especially in their poetry, they 
have usually categorically denied both the incar- 
nation of God in man and the total mergence of the 
individual and finite human ego in God. Two allied 
definitions have been offered of fand>: (1) the 
Passing-away from the consciousness of the mystic 
of all things, including himself, and even the absence 
of the consciousness of this passing-away and its 
replacement by a pure consciousness of God, and (2) 
the annihilation of the imperfect attributes (as 
distinguished from the substance) of the creature 
and their replacement by the perfect attributes 
bestowed by God. It is quite obvious that fand?, 
unlike the Indian Nirvana, is not a mere cessation 
of individual life, but the development of a more 
ample and perfect selfhood, thanks to the utter 
change of attributes wrought by the influence of 
God, and is more like the Greek xot&otc, provided 
one guards against the total fusion of man and God. 

Accordingly, baka, keeping the two definitions of 
fand in view, means (1) persistence in the new 
divinely bestowed attributes (baka? bi?Hdh), and (2) 
a return to the mystic’s consciousness of the plurality 
of the creaturaly world. The second follows from the 
first, since being with God means also being with 
the world which has been created by God and in 
which He is manifested, however imperfectly. The 
Sifis generally regard this state of baka? as being 
more perfect than that of mere fand? and this is the 
meaning of their dictum that sobriety supervenes 
on intoxication. This “return” to the world—which 
is, they emphatically state, not a simple return to the 
pre-fand? state of the mystic, since his experience 
has given him an altogether new insight—means to 
perceive its inadequacies and to endeavour to make 
it more perfect. 

The doctrine of deka? throws into bold relief the 
distinction between the mystic and the prophetic 
consciousness. Whereas the ordinary mystic stops 
at fand? and does not even wish to return to the 
world, it is the function of the prophet—the mystic 
Par excellence,—to be constantly both with God and 
with the world, to transmute the course of history 
through the implementation of the religio-moral 
divine Truth. 

Bibliography: Besides the works of the 
Siifis—of which the K. al-Luma‘ of Abi Nasr 
al-Sarradj and the Kaskf al-Mahdjab of al-Hudj- 
wirl, are the most important on the subject, the 


most helpful account in any Western language is 

in R. A. Nicholson’s The Mystics of Islam, 

London 1914, especially the last chapter. 

According to al-Hudjwirl, the author of the 

doctrine was Abi Sa‘id al-Kharraz, but it was 

further developed by Djunayd and others no 

doubt under the criticism of the orthodoxy. A 

radical, forceful and lucid statement was developed, 

as a criticism of Ibn al-‘Arabi, by the 17th century 

Indian Shaykh Ahmad Sirhindi whose Persian 

Maktabat have not been studied at all in the West. 

(F. RaumMan) 

AL-BAK‘A [see AL-BIKA‘]. 

BAKALAMUN [see aB0 KALAMON}. 

BAKAR. In medieval Arabic literature, the term 
is not confined to the prevalent meaning of cattle 
(bos), in contrast to more recent usage and to the 
application of corresponding forms in other Semitic 
languages. Arab authors distinguish between the 
domestic kind, bakar ahli (= cattle), and the wild 
kind, bakar wahkshi, the latter being variously 
identified, either with the mahkd (Oryx beatrix; 
Nuwayrl, ix, 322) or the ayysl ([g.v.]; so according 
to the description in Kazwini) or with a group of 
animals (referred to by Lane, 234, as bovine antelopes) 
which comprises, according to Damiri, in addition 
to these two species, also the yahmtur (roedeer) and 
the thaytal (bubale antelope). The distinctive 
epithet, however, is not always added, so that 
bakar alone (or its nom. unit. bakara) may also 
stand for several wild animals. This applies, for 
instance, to ancient Arabic poetry (see, e.g., Djahiz, v, 
218*) and its commentaries, to the respective data 
in the dictionaries (Ibn Sida treats bakar in the 
Kitab al-Wuhdsh!) and even to zoological writings 
(e.g., Djahiz, ii, 1999; iv, 3993). In works on the 
solution of dreams, where bakar holds an important 
place, it is difficult to determine the exact meaning 
in every case. Different traditions seem to have been 
intermingled also in pharmacological works. Here, 
the horns of bakar are frequently mentioned, while 
some Arab authors describe the bakar ahli as a 
hornless animal. In the Kur’an, where the term 
mainly occurs in biblical tales, the meaning is 
always cattle or cow. In addition, the term is found 
in ancient proverbs and in the hadith. 

Biblsography: ‘Abd al-Ghani al-Nabulusi, 

Ta‘tiy al-Anam, s.v.; Aba Hayyan al-Tawhidi, 

Imta‘, i, 160, 164-66, 169-70, ii, 30 (transl. L. Kopf, 

Osiris xii [1956], 463 [index]); ‘Alf al-Jabari, 

Firdaws al-Hikma (Siddiqi), 421 ff.; Damitri, s.v. 

(transl. Jayakar i, 3x5 ff, 327 ff); J2jahiz, 

Hayawan*, index; Hommel, Sdugethiere, index s.v. 

Rindvieh; Ibn al-“Awwam, Filaha (transl. Clément- 

Mullet), ii/b, 1 ff.; Ibn Kutayba, ‘Uydn al-Akhbar, 

Cairo 1925-30, ii, 70, 75, 81, 94 (transl. Kopf, 43, 

50, 57, 70); Ibn al-Baytar, Didmi‘, Bulak 1291, 

105 ff.; Da?ad al-Antaki, Tadhkiva, Cairo 1324, i, 

74.{.; Ibn Sida, Mukhassas, viii, 32 ff.; Ibn Sirin, 

Muntakhab al-Kalam, bab 33; Ibshihi, Mustafra/, 

bab 62, s.v.; Kazwini (Wiistenfeld), i, 380 ff.; 

Malouf, Arabic Zool. Dict., Cairo 1932, index; 

Mustawfi Kazwini (Stephenson), 4f.; Nuwayri, 

Nihkdyat al-Arab, ix, 322, x, 120 ff., A. D. Car- 

ruthers, Arabian Adventure to the Great Najud in 

Quest of the Oryx, London 1935. (L. Koprr) 

BAKAR, ‘ID [see BAYRAM and ‘Ip]. 

BAKARGANDJ (Backergunge), formerly a 
district in East Pakistan with headquarters at 
Barisal, (now itself a district comprising Bakargandj), 
lying between 21° 54’ N and 91° 2’ E; Area: 4,091 Sq. 
m., of which 51 sq. m. are covered with water. The 
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population in 1951 was 3,642,185, of whom 2,897,769 
were Muslims. The area was known as Bakla 
(Isma‘ilpir) and constituted a sarkér in Mughal 
times prior to its occupation by Agha Bakar, a 
prominent person at the Mughal Court at Dacca, 
owing allegiance to the Nawab of Murshidabad, and 
a land-owner of Buzurgummidpir, in 1154/1741 
when he successfully suppressed a revolt of the local 
Hindu landlords. He took as his headquarters a 
flourishing market-town which he named Bakargandj 
(mart of Bakar) 13 miles to the south-east of 
Barisal. On his death in 1167/1753 the entire estate 
passed on to Raja Ballabh Ray’ of Bikrampir, a 
diwan (q.v.] of the Naib Nazim of Dacca, The area was 
several times raided by the Maghs, a predatory 
Burmese tribe, during the 12th/18th century. The 
Marat?has penetrated into Bakargandj in 1162/1747-9 
but were repulsed with the aid of Portuguese settlers. 
An agriculturally rich area, it supplied Murshidabad 
with rice during the terrible famine of 1184/1770. It 
is also famous for its fruit orchards. In 1238/1828-9 
the district was visited by Karamat ‘Ali Djawnpiari, 
a follower of Sayyid Ahmad Brélwi [q.v.], who along 
with Hadjdjf Shari‘at Allah and his son Dada Mia 
preached djihdd against the Feringhees (Europeans). 
The movement collapsed with the death of Dida Mia 
in 1279/1862. The bulk of the population speaks a 
form of Bengali, known as Musalm4ni, with a 
preponderance of Arabic and Persian words. 

The district, in addition to being subject to heavy 
floods and cyclones, is noted for a strange atmos- 
pheric phenomenon, the “Barisal Gunds”’, sounds 
resembling the discharge of cannon and occuring at 
regular intervals. The occurrence still remains 
unexplained. 

Bibliography: Imperial Gazetteer of India, 
vol. vi, (1908) 167 ff.; A. H. Beveridge, Backer- 
gunge, Calcutta 1876; Bengal District Gazetteer, 
(Bakarganj), Calcutta 1918, 16-27, 32-3, 124, 
W. W. Hunter, Statistical Account of Bengal, 
Calcutta 1875; Settlement Reports of the Dakhin 
Shahbazpur and Tushkhati Government Estates, 
Calcutta 1896, 1898; Syed Muhammed Taifoor, 
Glimpses of Old Dhaka, Dacca 19§2, 131-2, 147; 
Ahmad Hasan Dani, Dhaka, Dacca 1957, index. 

(A. S. BazMEE ANSARI) 

BAKHAMRA, a place in medieval ‘Irak, the 
exact situation of which cannot now be fixed. 
According to al-Mas‘idi it belonged to the Taff 
{g.v.], the frontier district between Babylonia and 
Arabia, and was 16 parasangs (about 60 miles) from 
Kifa, Yakit says it was nearer to Kifa than to 
Wasit. Baikhamra is famous in the history of the 
‘Abbasids for the decisive battle which took place 
there in 145/762 (while the Caliph was designing the 
new city of Baghdad) between the army of al- 
Mansir, commanded by ‘IsA b. Misa, and the 
troops of the SAlid Ibrahim b. ‘Abd Allah in which 
the latter, after initial success, fell by an arrow- 
wound, The campaign thus terminated had repres- 
ented a severe danger to al-Mansir’s position. The 
Aramaic place-name means “wine-vaults’, and 
recalls the analogous name of Karyat al-‘Inab 
(grape-town) of a place in Palestine, North West of 
Jerusalem. Bakhamra has no other claim to interest. 

Bibliography: Yakit, i, 458; al-Mas‘adi, 
Muriadj, vi, 194; Weil, Chalifen, ii, 55 (wrongly 
vocalised Bachimra); Sir W. Muir, The Caliphate 
(ed. T. H. Weir 1915), 456. 

(M. Streck-[(S. H. Lonericc]) 

BAKHARZ (also known as Guwakharz), a region 
in Khurasan between Harat and Nishapir (south of 


Djaim on theriver Harat), regarded as being particu- 
larly fertile-; famous in the roth century for its 
export of grain and grapes (and in the 14th cen- 
tury for its particularly good water melons as 
well). Malin (variants: Malin and Malan) was the 
capital of the region, and in the roth century it 
had a population of considerable size. According to 
descriptions of that time, it was situated on the 
site of the Shahr-i Naw of today. The region included 
128 villages, Dijawdhakan among them. Yakit ex- 
plains the name (probably on the basis of folk-ety- 
mology) as Bad-har-rah (‘wind in all places’). al- 

Bibliography: Mukaddasi 319; al-Fakih 278 
Hamadhani 318; Ibn Rusta 171; al-Ya‘kabi airo 
(= BGA III, V, VII twice); Yakut, i, 458 (= Cbier 
edition 1906; ii, 28), ii, 145, iv, 398 (= Bar 
de Meynard, Dict. de la Perse 74 {.); Muhammad 
Hasan Khan, Mir?at al-Buldan i, 150; ‘Awfi, 
Lubab, i, 68, ii, 156; Le Strange, 357. 

(B. SPULER) 

at-BAKHARZI, Anu’t-Hasan (oR ABU’L- KASIM) 
SAL! B. HASAN B. SALT B. ABI’L-TAYYIB, Arab poet 
and anthologist, a native of Bakharz. After receiving 
a good education in his father’s house, he studied in 
particular Shafi‘l fikA and, at Nisabir, attended the 
lectures of al-Djuwayni (‘Abd Allah b. Yusuf [9.v.], 
where he made the acquaintance of al-Kunduri [¢.v.}; 
the latter, when he became wazir, took him to 
Baghdad as a secretary; previously, he had for some 
time been an official at Basra. Subsequently, he was 
admitted to the chancellery, and later returned to 
his native place, where he was killed by a sabre 
stroke in Dhu ’l-Ka‘da 467/June-July 1075. 

The most famous work of al-Bakharzi is a letter 
of solace addressed to his benefactor al-Kunduri, 
on the subject of his castration. His diwan is lost, 
and only a few mukatta‘at have been published as 
an appendix to his Dumyat al-Kasr wa ‘Usrat Ahl 
al-‘Asr (Aleppo 1349/1930); the latter work is an 
anthology which is a continuation of the Yatima f 
al-Tha‘alibi [g.v.] and comprises seven sections: 
Bedouin poets and poets of the Hidjaz; Syria, 
Diyarbakr, Adharbaydjan, Djazira and Maghrib; 
‘Irak; Rayy and Djibal; Djurdjan, Astarabadh, 
Dihistan, Kimis, Kh”arizm, Transoxania; Khurasan, 
Kuhistan, Sidjistan, Ghazna; adab authors. Another 
selection of his poems, entitled al-Ahsan, is preserved 
in MS. in London. His poetry, which was but little 
appreciated at Baghdad despite the flattering 
opinions of the critics, is on the whole mediocre and 
artificial. 

Bibliography: Introd, of the Dumya; Sam‘Ani, 
Ansab, 57b; Yakit, s.v. Bakkarz; idem, Irshad, 
v, 121-28 = Mu‘djam, xiii, 33-48; Ibn Khallikan, 
Cairo 1899, ii, 58-9; Browne, ii, 355 ff.; Brockel- 
mann, S I, 466; ‘Ali Al Tahir, La Poésie arabe en 
Irak et en Perse sous les Seldjoukides, Sorbonne 
thesis 1954 (unpublished,) index. 

(D. S. MarcoLiouTH*) 

AL-BAKHRA?’, ancient site of Palmyrena, well 
known in the Umayyad period. Al-Walid II is 
known to have stayed there on several occasions and 
died there in 126/744. The Arab sources describe 
the military camp (fustaf) which the Persians are 
said to have erected there in former times and the 
inner castle (kasr) where the Companion al-Nu‘man 
b. Bashir lived and in which the Caliph, besieged by 
the rebels, took refuge. The site has been identified 
with the ruins of al-Bkhara, standing 25 km. to the 
south of Palmyra, visited and described by A. Musil 
in 1rg08, and, although the name is frequently 
deformed in the Arabic texts (especially into al- 
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Bahr or al-Nadjra’), the reading al-Bakhra? is not 
open to doubt since it is ‘“‘guaranteed by the etymo- 
logical speculations of the chroniclers, who derive it 
from the root bakhara’’ (H. Lammens). The traces 
of a vast walled enclosure, furnished with towers 
159 Mm. by 105 m., are accompanied to the north and 
the south by remains of dwellings around numerous 
wells, bearing testimony to the fact that from 
Roman times here was to be found, if not an ‘‘ancient 
castle of the limes’? as H. Lammens maintained, at 
least a ‘fortified watering place” (A. Poidebard) on 
the Bosra-Palmyra desert road, which subsequently 
became an Umayyad palace. It was not long before 
the site was abandoned and those mediaeval authors 
who still indicate the existence of a fortress (his) 
of al-Bakhra?, are no longer able to place it exactly. 

Bibliography: A. Musil, Palmyrena, New 
York 1928, 88, 141-43, 234, 286-87, 290-96, fig. 38 
(plan); A. Poidebard, La trace de Rome dans: le 
désert de Syrie, Paris 1934, 52, 59, 66-67; L. 
Caetani, Chronographia islamica, 1595; Tabari, 
index; Aghant, Tables; Mas‘idi, al-Tanbih, 324; 
idem, Murédj, vi, 2; Yakat, i, 523; Bakri, Das 
geographische Worterbuch, ed. Wiistenfeld, 141. 

(J. SouRDEL-THOMINE) 

BAKHSHI, a word figuring from Mongol times 
(13th century) in Iranian and Turkish literature, 
particularly in historical literature. Like the Ui- 
ghuric original, it begins by denoting the Buddhist 
priest or monk (== Thibetan: Lama). During the 
time when the Ikhans (q.v.) were favourably dis- 
posed to, or gailawers of, Buddhism, the number 
and influence of the bakhshi in Iran was considerable. 
In Iran, central Asia, India and the Crimea — after 
the suppression of Buddhism in Iran (in 1295) — 
bakhsht denotes only a scribe who wrote Turkish 
and Mongol records (which were kept to begin with 
in Uighur script = generally bitikdt). In the 16th 
century doctors (surgeons) were called by that name. 
Where lamas exist, ¢.¢., among the Kalmucks, Mon- 
gols, and Mandjurs, the name bakhshi retained its 
original meaning of ‘Buddhist priest’ up to the 2oth 
century. Amongst the Turkomans — and in the 
15th and 16th centuries also amongst the Anatolian 
Turks — the name bakhsht came to mean a wande- 
ring minstrel; in Kirghiz it came to mean conjurer 
(Shaman), as also in the dialect forms bakst and 
baksa. 

The etymology of the word bakhshi is disputed: 
it used to be almost generally accepted (e¢.g., by W. 
Barthold and E. Blochet) as deriving from the 
Sanskrit word bhtkshu, but this view has been op- 
posed by P. Pelliot and others, who would derive 
it “almost certainly’ from the Chinese po-che 
(po-shi ‘wise’, ‘well read’). 

Bibliography: Cf. excursus in Rashid al-Din, 
Histoire des Mongols de la Perse, edited by M. 
E. Quatremére, i (1836), 184-99; M. F. Kopriilii 
in IA II (1944-49), 233-38 (with bibliography); 
B. Spuler, Die Mongolen in Iran *, Berlin 1955, 
184, 547 (with a bibliography concerning the 
etymology); W. Radloff, Proben der Volksliteratur 
der tirkischen Stamme Siidsibiriens, vol. iii/text, 
46 ff.; R. Karutz, Unter Kirgisen und Turkmenen, 
Berlin, no date (1928 ?). (B. SPuLER) 
BAKHSHISH, or bakhshish, verbal noun from 

the Persian bakhshidan, ‘to bestow’, and used not 
only in Persian but also in Turkish and post-classical 
Arabic to denote a gratuity bestowed by a superior 
on an inferior, a ‘tip’, or a ‘consideration’ thrown 
into a bargain, and also, though improperly, of 
bribes, particularly those offered to judges or 


officials. A notable application of the term under 
the Ottoman régime was to the gratuity bestowed 
by a sultan at his accession on the chief personages. 
of state and the Janissaries and other troops of the 
standing army—the djulés bakhshishi. This involved 
the Ottoman central treasury in vast expenditure, 
which in the period of Ottoman decline it could ill 
afford. 

Bibliography: Seyyid Mustafa Nari, Net@idj 
al-Wuks‘at, ii, 98; Ahmed R&asim, ‘Othmdanli 
Tarikhi, i, 359-361, notes. (H. Bowen) 
BAKHT KHAN, Commander-in-Chief of the 

‘rebel’ native forces, with the unusual and pompous. 
title of ‘Lord-Governor Bahadur General Bakht 
Khan’, during the military uprising (also known as 
the Mutiny) of 1857 in India, was born at Sultanpir 
(Awadh) C. 1212/1797, where his father ‘Abd Allah 
Khan, a lineal descendant of Ghulam KaAdir Rohilla, 
had settled after the dispersal of the Rohillas 
following the death of Hafiz Rahmat Khan [q.v.]. 
‘Abd Allah Khan had married a princess of the 
deposed Awadh ruling family and thus claimed close 
relationship with Royalty (C. T. Metcalfe, Two 
Native Narratives of the Mutiny in Delhi, London 
1898, 146). At the age of 20 (c. 1233/1817) he joined 
the 8th Foot Artillery, better known as the Bareilly 
Brigade, as a Subdddr, in which capacity he served 
continuously for forty years until the outbreak 
of the Mutiny. He has been described as “‘a most 
intelligent character’ always very “fond of English 
society”. The field-battery, of which he was the 
Commander, had served at Djalalabad during the 
First Afghan War, winning many: distinctions and 
decorations for outstanding service. 

He leapt into prominence after the sudden and 
carefully planned sepoy-rising at Bareilly on 31 May 
1857, when all British resistance collapsed and Khan 
Bahadur Khan, a grandson of Hafiz Rahmat Khan, 
was proclaimed the ruler of Rohilkhand as a viceroy 
of the Mughal Emperor. Bakht Khan then marched 
to Delhi at the head of his artillery brigade and 
practically assumed all power. It was at his instance 
that a fatwa declaring a djthdd against the British 
was signed by the leading ‘ulamd? of the capital 
including Sadr al-Din Azurda [see AzURDA, SADR 
AL-DIN] and Fadl-i Hakk of Khayrabad [q.v.]. 
During the siege of Delhi he had some sharp and 
bitter encounters with the British and loyal forces, 
which ultimately succeeded in driving the rebels 
out of the city. With the fall of Delhi in September 
1857, Bakht Khan left the town in disgust, failing 
to persuade the effete emperor Bahadur Shah II 
(g-v.] to accompany him and his battered battalion * 
to Awadh. His movements thereafter have not been 
precisely recorded. He is reported to have camped 
first at Djalalabad (Distt. Harddi), then at Bilgram 
(g.v.}] and Mirza Ghat. He is finally reported to have 
joined the forces of Bégam Hadrat Mahall at 
Lucknow, and was killed in action on ro Ramadan 
1275/13 May 1859. According to another version 
he fled to Nepal, disguised as a religious mendicant, 
and perished with other leaders of the revolt, 
now described by patriotic authors as the First 
War of Independence. 

Bibliography: Charles Ball, History of the 
Indian Mutiny, London n.d., 508; T. Rice 
Holmes, A History of the Indian Mutiny, London 
1898, 352-3; J. W Kaye, History of the Sepoy War 
in India, London 1870, iii, 643; Punjab Government 
Record Office Publications: Monograph no. 15; 
Parliamentary Papers, London 1859, xviii, 22; In- 
surrection in the East Indies presented to both Houses 
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of Parliament, London 1858, 104; Nadjm al-Ghani 

Rampiri, Akkbdr al-Sanddid, Lucknow 1904, vol. 

ii; Sayyida Anis Fatima Barélwi, 1857 ké hiré, 

Aligarh 1949, 65 ff.; V. D. Savarkar, The War of 

Independence 1857, Bombay 1947, 295 and index; 

Surendra Nath Sen, Eighteen Fifty-seven, Delhi 

1957, 83-4, 101-2, 371 and index; Ghulam Rasil 

Mihr, 1857 ké Mudjdhid, Lahore 1957, 104-120; 

Intizam Allah Shihabi, Mashdhir-i Diang-t 

Azadi, Karachi 1957, 242-45; Zahir Dihlawi, 

Déstaén-+ Ghadr?, Lahore 1955, 135, 140-3; Shams 

al-‘Ul4ma? Munshi Dhaka? Allah, ‘Uridj-+ ‘Ahd-4 

Saltanat-i Inglishiya, Dihli 1904, 676, 686, 696; 

Hasan Nizami, Dthli ki djdnkani, Dihli 1925; 

F. Cooper, The Crisis in the Punjab, London 1858, 

2zo1; G. Bourchier, Eight months’ Campaign 

against the Bengal Sepoy Army ........ ,» London 

1858, 44; Kamal al-Din Haydar, Kaysar al- 

Tawarikh, Lucknow 1896, ii, 312; Ra’is Ahmad 

Dia‘fari, Bahadur Shah Zafar awr unka ‘ahad, 

Lahore n.d., 835-53; Sir William Muir, Intelligence 

Records of the Indian Mutiny of 1857, (ed. Cold- 

stream), Edinburgh 1902, ii, 311. 

(A. S. BazMEE ANSARI) 

BAKHTAWAR KHAN, a favourite eunuch, 
confidant and personal attendant of Awrangzib 
{q.v.] who entered his service in 1065/1654 while the 
latter was still a prince. In 1080/1669 he was 
appointed Dédrdéghd-i Khawdssan. He died after a 
short illness at Ahmadnagar on 15 Rabi‘ I, 1096/1685 
after faithfully serving Awrangzib for 30 years. His 
death was personally mourned by the Emperor who 
led the funeral prayers and carried the bier for some 
paces. His dead body wa brought to Delhi where 
he was buried in a tomb that he had built for him- 
self in a township, named after him Bakhtawarpira, 
now called Basti Nabi Karim. 

Bakhtawar Khan was a great patron of art and 
learning. It was through his good offices that, 
among others, Shaykh Radi al-Din of Bhagalpir, 
one of the compilers of the Fatdwa ‘Alamgiriyya 
{g.v.], gained access to the Court. 

From his early youth he was an ardent student of 
history and had cultivated an elegant style of 
writing. The author of the Maathir-+ ‘dlamgiri, 
Muhammad Saki Musta‘id Khan, was in the service 
of Bakhtawar Khan as his private secretary and 
accountant. 

It was Bakhtawar Khan who was entrusted in the 
year 1085/1674 with the task of ensuring, through 
legal rules, that the royal astrologers would not 
prepare horoscopes and almanacs any more. 

Towards the end of the Mir?dt al-‘Alam (1078/ 
1667), a general history rich in biographical material, 
the writer, who is none other than Bakhtawar Khan, 
gives a detailed account of his achievements. He 
claims the authorship of the following: (i) Car 
Aina or A?ina-i Bakht (1068/1657), containing an 
account of the four battles fought by Awrangzib 
which won him the throne (Browne, Suppt. 145); 
(ii) Réiydd al-Awliyd (1090/1679), lives of Muslim 
saints and notables in four camans (Rieu iii, 985a; 
Asafiyya 1:320 No. 115; Browne Suppt. 728 
(Corpus 126); (iii) Selections from: Hadika of Sanat, 
Mantik al-Tayr of ‘Attar, Mathnawi of Rimi and 
T@vrikk-t Alfi. His baya¢, which contains select verses 
of eminent poets with their biographies and extracts 
from the writings and compilations of celebrated 
divines and mystics, is preserved in the Archaeolo- 
gical Museum of the Delhi Fort. He is also the author 
of Ta°’rikh-. Hindi, a history of India from Babur to 
Awrangzib (Princeton 468, Storey 517). A book of 
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Fataw4, a compendium of Hanafi law and a 
literary pot-pourri, called Hamdam-i Bakhkt, were 
compiled for him by different authors. 

Among the works of public utility founded and 
erected by him, he mentions the township of Bakht- 
Awarpira, a number of mosques, caravanserais, 
including that of Bakhtawarnagar, on the way to 
Faridabad), some bridges and cubicles for students. 
He also laid out gardens, one in Lahore near the 
Shalimar and the other in Agharabad, three miles 
from Shahdjahanabad (Dehli). 

Bibliography: Maathir-i ‘Alamgiri (Bib. Ind.) 

253 and index; Mir‘dt al-‘dlam, last afsdyish, 

namid iii (as reproduced in OCM(S) Feb.-May, 

1954); Nuszhat al-Khawatir v, 89; Storey 132-333 

Bindraban Das: Tadhkirat al-Umard? (s.v.); 

Rieu, i 125-6; Bankipir Cat. vi 477; Elliot and 

Dowson, vii 150-3; OCM, Nov. 1928. 

(A. S. BAzMEE ANSARI) 

BAKUHTI, Pen-name of Sultan Ahmad I; cf. Gibb, 
Ottoman Poetry, iii, 208. 

BAKHTIGAN, the largest salt lake in the 
province of Fars, Iran. It is located ca. 50 km. east 
of Shiraz at an altitude of ca. 1550 m. The size of 
the lake varies with the seasons, but at the greatest 
it is ca. 100 km. N-S, and 30 km, E-W. The water 
is very salty and the lake is exceedingly shallow, 
The lake is the basin of the Kurr or Band-i Amir 
River. 

In mediaeval Arabic geographical literature we 
find scant mention of Lake Bakhtigan. Ibn Jhur- 
radadhbih, 53, refers to it as Lake Djiban4n, Is- 
takhri, 122, gives a variant Badjakan, and an alter- 
nate name Badjfiz, while Ibn Hawkal (ed. Kramers), 
277, has al-Bakhtikan. The five lakes (buhayrat) 
of Fars province are listed by Istakhri, Ibn Hawkal 
and Mukaddasi, 446, as follows: x. Bakhtigan, be- 
longing to the district (k#ra) of Istakhr; 2. Dasht 
Arzan in the district of Sabir; 3. Tawwaz in the 
Sabir district at Kazarin; 4. Djankan near Shiraz, 
Lake Mir in Ibn Hawkal; 5. Basfahiya (Muk.- 
Bashfiya, Ibn Hawkal has al-Basfariyya) in the 
Istakhr district. 

At the present Lake Bakhtigan is called Niriz. 
The other lakes have been identified by Herzfeld 
as: 2. Lake of Dasht-i Ardjan; 3. the Lake of Famur 
or Shirin or Kazarin; 4. the Lake of Shiraz or Ma- 
harli. The name Basfiya is probably the name of 
part of Lake Bakhtigan and perhaps identical with 
Badjfiz. This lake has always had several sections 
connected by narrow arms of water, and the northern 
part was called Basfiya or Djubanan, while the 
south was properly Bakhtigan or Niriz. The lake 
has been surveyed by Capt. H. L. Wells. 

Bibliography: In addition to the geographers 

above, cf. Yakit (ed. Wiistenfeld), 3, 838; H.. 

L. Wells, Surveying Tours in Southern Persia, 

Proceedings RGS, 5 (1883), 138; Le Strange, 

277-9; Mas‘id Kayhan, Diughrafyd-yi mufassal-t 

Iran, i, Tehran 1932, 89-92. (R. N. Frye) 

BAKHTISHO<‘ [see suxatisnv‘). 

BAKHTIYAR, prince, son; heir apparent (344/ 
955) and successor (356/967) of Mu?izz al-Dawla in 
‘Irak, with the lakab of ‘Izz al-Dawla. He appears 
to have had little talent for government, which, 
unlike his father, he entrusted to wasirs (chosen 
without any great discernment) so as to be free to 
amuse himself, though he still impeded the conduct 
of affairs by his impetuous verbal or active inter- 
vention. At the beginning of his reign he continued 
his father’s policy of hostility to the Hamdanid Abt 
Taghlib of Mawsil and to the autonomous chieftain 
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of the Batiha, ‘Imran bt. Shahin. Furthermore, 
confronted with the new problem of Fatimid 
expansion in Syria, he drew close to the Karamita, 
who now sought to counter it. Bakhtiyar, however, 
was incapable of maintaining discipline among his 
troops, a prerequisite for the stability of the regime. 
Quarrels between the Daylamites and Turks became 
embittered and ended in an open breach between 
Bakhtiyar and the latter, which was further com- 
plicated by popular struggles in Baghdad between 
Sunnis and Shi‘is, in which the ‘ayydran {[q.v.] 
intervened. He was then obliged to appeal to his 
cousin in Fars, ‘Adud al-Dawla, who noting the 
incapacity of the prince whom he had saved, con- 
ceived the idea of taking his place and was only 
temporarily prevented from doing so by the oppo- 
sition of his father, Rukn al-Dawla, head of the 
Biyid family; upon the latter’s death, he was able 
to revive his plan and Bakhtiyar, who had ranged 
himself with Aba Taghlib and ‘Imran b. Shahin 
against him, was defeated and slain (366-7/967-8); 
the account of their struggles has been given in 
the article ‘Adud al-Dawla. During the course of 
the struggle, the Caliph al-Muti‘ had been replaced 
by al-Jais, a protegé of the Turks, for which 
reason he did not support Bakhtiyar in earnest. 

' Bibltography: cf. the articles Buwayuips and 

SApuD AL-DAWLA. The chief source is naturally 

Miskawayh, Tadjarib al-Umam, which is based on 

the lost History of Hilal al-Sabi; among the 

secondary chronicles, special mention must be 

made of Yahya of Antioch, Patrol. Or, XXIII, 

especially 354. An exceptional place, further- 

more, is also occupied in our documentation by 
what has been preserved of the letters of al- 

Sabi (Abi Ishak), partial ed. Shakib Arslan, 

Caliphal point of view) and of ‘Abd al-‘Aziz b. 

Yusuf, analysed by Cl. Cahen in Studs Orien- 

talistict ... Levi della Vida, i, 83-98 (point of view 

of ‘Adud al-Dawla); cf. also that of Ibn ‘Abbad, 
ed. ‘Abd al-Wahhab ‘Azzim and Shawki Dayf, 

1947, i, no. 7. (CL. CAHEN) 

BAKHTIYAR KHALDJI (see MUHAMMAD BAKHT- 
TYAR KHALDJTI). 

BAKHTIYAR-NAMA, also known as_ the 
History of the ten Viziers, Muslim imitation of 
the Indian history of Sindb4d or of the seven 
viziers [see Sindibdd]. Like its prototype, the book 
consists of a story in the framework of which other 
tales are inserted, which are here closely connected 
with the basic story. The subject is brief; the son 
of King Azddbakht is abandoned on the road, 
shortly after his birth, by his parents, who are 
fleeing; found and brought up by brigands, in the 
end he is taken prisoner by the king’s soldiers. The 
King, who likes him, takes him into his service 
under the name of Bakhtiyar. When finally he has 
raised him to a high position, the King’s viziers who 
ate jealous, take advantage of an accident to slander 
him before the King; whereupon Bakhtiyar and the 
queen are thrown into prison. To save herself, the 
queen explains that Bakhtiyar wanted to seduce her. 
For ten days each of the ten viziers in turn tries to 
persuade the King to have Bakhtiyar executed; the 
latter, however, is constantly able to gain respite 
from execution by means of a story appropriate to 
his situation. As finally it is to take place on the 
eleventh day, the leader of the brigands who had 
reared Bakhtiyar, appears and informs the King 
that Bakhtiyar is his son. Thereupon the viziers are 
executed and Bakhtiyar becomes king in his father’s 
place, who abdicates in his favour. 
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Originally the work was composed in Persian. 
Néldeke (see Bibliography), ifi the course of examining 
the various versions and their chronology, which had 
already been established by R. Basset, published and 
translated extracts from the oldest known Persian 
version (MS, dated 695/1296)—composed in a mast- 
erly and resounding style, the author of which 
asserts that he composed the work for a prince of 
Samarkand, not so far identified, but who lived, 
according to Néldeke, during the second half of the 
6th/r2th century. The later versions, Arabic (one of 
which is inserted in the One Thousand and One 
Nights) and Persian, more simplified in style, differ 
in the order of the stories and the narrative details. 
With these can be placed the Uygur version (ms. of 
838/1435) and the Persian versian in verse by 
Pandhi (gth/r5th century; see Bibliography: Bertels). 
The Malay version and the Persian version in verse 
by Katkhuda Marzuban (1210/1795; Ethé, Cat. 
Persian MSS, India Office, no. 1726) are more recent. 
The purpose of the stories, taken as a whole, is to 
demonstrate the disadvantages and dangers of 
hasty decisions. Magical factors and the super- 
natural make virtually no appearance. The prose is 
generally free from excesses and prolixity. 

Bibliography: Chauvin, Btbliographie, viii, 

13-17 (editions and translations) viii, 78-89 

résumés of the stories); A. Jaubert, Notice et 

extrait de la version turque du Bakhtyar Name, 

@apres le ms. en caractéres ouigours (JA 1872); 

Ethé, Gr. Ir. Ph., ii, 323-325; Ndldeke, in ZDMG, 

XLV, 97-143; G. Knoes, Historia decem Vexirorum 

et filis regis Azad Bacht (Arab text, 1807); R. 

Basset, Histoire des dix visirs; Bakhtidr-Nameh, 

1883 French trans. with important introduction: 

“... this recension agrees absolutely with the 

addition given by Habicht in the rooo and 1 

Nights” vi, 191-343); Ouseley, The Bakhtiyar 

nameh ....; Persian text with English trans- 

lation, 1801 (trans. re-edited with introduction 
and notes by Clouston, 1883); Lescallier, Bakhtyar 

Nameh ou le favori de la fortune, trans. from 

Persian, 1805 (more extensive text and of greater 

literary merit; a pleasing trans.); J. E. Bertels, 

Bakhtidr-Name, perstdskij teksti Slovar, Leningrad 

1926 (ed. of a popular version with vocabulary) ; 

idem, Novaja versija Bachtidr Name, in Isvestija 

Akademit Nauk SSSR 1929, 249-276; M. Fuad 

K@6priilii, in ZA (s.v.). (J. Horovitz-[H. Masse]) 

BAKHTIYARI. The Bakhtiyaris are a con- 
glomeration of mixed races who migrated in the 
roth century A.D. from Syria to Iran, where up to 
the 15th century they were known as the ‘Great 
Lurs”; they assert that they are not Iranian by 
origin. Although it is presumed that their ancestors 
migrated from Bactria, whence the word Bakhtiyari, 
there is no confirmation of this hypothesis. They are 
probably of Kurdish descent. 

By persuasion they are Shi Muslims and their 
language is of Iranian origin, yet they speak a patois 
of their own. Their population has almost reached 
the 400,000 mark. 

Their land is called the Bakhtiyari country, and 
extends from Isfahan to Maydan-i Naftin in Khiz- 
istan, a mountainous region, where rich oil fields 
are situated. 

The Bakhtiydris are divided into two major groups, 
the Haft-Lang and the Cahar-Lang. The most 
important, the Haft-Lang, consists of 55 sub- 
tribes, while the Cahar-Lang group has 24 sub- 
tribes. There is a sprinkling of Lurs and Arabs 
among them, for example: Mowri, Taliki, Bawadi, 
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Gandali, Carburi, Mirzawand, Livissi, Kuteki, etc. 

Being a gregarious people, they live ‘‘on the coun- 
try,” trekking long distances twice a year in search of 
grass, and hence they are called also the grass-folk. 

The wealthy khans or chieftains have their own 
residences in town. They possess also summer 
resorts where they live during the hot season. 
Although destitute of any bookish education, they 
maintain their mirzds or clerks. Nevertheless, they 
have recently awakened to the great importance of 
education, and are now sending their sons to Europe 
for an academic education; this tendency seems to 
be growing. 

The Bakhtiyari woman is unveiled and goes 
about freely within the tribal area. As a khan’s wife, 
she will attend to certain tribal cases during the 
khan’s absence, and her findings and decisions are 
lawful and binding. 

The tribeswomen weave their tents and also 
kilims, while their characteristic foot-gear, called 
giwa, is made by the tribesmen. Each tribal sub- 
division has its own so-called “healing man’’, who 
administers some herbs and in certain cases has 
recourse to incantations. 

The Bakhtiydris have their own customs relating 
to birth, marriage, and death; divorce is practically 
unknown to them. They have their own particular 
poems, love songs and dirges, and also interesting 
games and a great variety of delightful folk-stories. 

Bibliography: V. Melkonian, The Bakhtiaris, 
2nd ed. Basra 1954; D.L. R. Lorimer, The Popular 

Verse of the Bakhtiari of S. W. Persta, in BSOAS, 

Xvi, 1954, 542-555, xvii, 1955, 92-rro. 

(V. MELKONIAN) 

BAKI, Maumup ‘App AL-, Turkish poet. Born 
in Istanbul of modest family (933/1526). His father 
Mehmed was a mi’adhdhin at the Fatih mosque. 
After working as an apprentice to a saddler, Baki 
began his regular studies in a madrasa where he had 
the good fortune to have as teachers some of the 
leading scholars of the time and many brilliant 
fellow students, including the historian Sa‘d al-Din. 
He greatly profited from these invigorating sur- 
roundings, and the appreciation and encouragement 
of the old poet Dhati whose shop was a sort of literary 
club for men of letters. In 962/1555 the sultan 
Suleyman returned from his Persian campaign and 
the young poet submitted a Rasida to him. This gave 
him an entrée into the court and upper-class circles 
of the capital. His rapid and brilliant academic 
career and the favour of the Sultan who sent his own 
poems to Baki to be corrected and asked him to 
write naziras to them aroused the jealousy of even 
his best friends and soon he found himself involved 
in the intrigues of the court. The death of Suleyman 
to whom he was deeply attached moved him 
profoundly and he wrote the famous elegy which is 
his masterpiece. After a temporary eclipse, Baki 
continued his rise in the ‘lama? career, thanks 
partly to Sokullu’s protection, and won the favour 
of Selim II and his successor Murad III. On his 
return to Istanbul after a period of office as kadi of 
Mecca then of Medina, he was made, with intervals 
of disgrace, successively Radi of Istanbul, kadi‘asker 
of Anadolu and later of Rumeli, and then was retired 
without becoming Shaykh al-Islam, a hope which he 
had long cherished. The new sultan Mehemmed III 
appointed him again kadi‘asker of Rumeli, recognising 
thus his long services and his great reputation as the 
most distinguished poet, the Sultan al-Sku‘ara?, of 
his time. The aging poet, whose ambition grew at the 
chance of reaching his goal, the highest office of his 
profession, took part in embittered court intrigues. 


The Grand Vezir Khadim Hasan Pasha strongly 
recommended Baki for the office of Shaykh al-Islam, 
but the Sultan preferred his own tutor Khodja Sa‘d 
al-Din. Baki’s death in 1008/r600 was widely 
mourned and he was given a State funeral, the 
Shaykh al-Islam leading the funeral prayer. 
Serious, dignified and with a keen sense of justice 
in his professional career, Baki was, in his private 
life, a man of the world, gay, a bon vivant, sociable, 
extremely witty, fond of jokes, repartee and the 
exchange of satire, even with friends. These charac- 
teristics made him many enemies and rivals, but also 
secured many powerful friends and protectors, thus. 
smoothing the way to rapid progress in his career. 
Apart from a few treatises, mostly on religious 
Matters, Baki’s main work consists of his diwan. 
Unlike most poets of the classical period he wrote. 
no mathnawis. The easy and happy life of the upper 
classes of the 16th century Istanbul, the colourful. 
landscape, the gay and picturesque scenes of the 
pleasure resorts in and around the Capital are vividly 
reflected in Baki’s poems. in his ghasals, minutely 
tooled with the care of a jeweller, he turns constantly 
to a favourite theme of diwdn poets: In this dream- 
like and swiftly changing world all is ephemeral: 
The beauties of nature, youth, happiness, high 
estate are all doomed to perish. So, love, drink, and 
be merry while you can. ‘‘Forgo not this opportunity, 
for the pleasures of this world are as fleeting as the 
season of roses”. Unlike Fudili, Baki’s temperament 
was not inclined towards religious enthusiasm and 
his lyrics do not lend themselves to mystical inter- 
pretation, although he often makes use of Sifi 
terminology. Baki is the unequalled master of form. 
His perfect versification, meticulous choice of words, 
skilful use of onomatopoeic effect achieve a fascinating 
musicality which caused him to be recognised, by 
both his contemporaries and successors as the 
greatest ghazal writer of Turkish literature. In his 
hand the Turkish of Istanbul found its best expression 
in classical poetry. His great popularity and influence 
never diminished, and his pure and fluent style paved 
the way for Yahya and Nedim. In his prose works 
Baki avoided fashionable precious and ornate 
language, producing some of the best specimens of 
natural, unadorned, well-balanced style. 
Bibliography: The tedhkires of ‘Ahdi, ‘Ashik 
Celebi, Kinalf-zade Hasan Celebi, and the biogra- 
phical section in ‘Ali’s Kunh al-Akhbar, s.v.; 
Petewi, Ta°rikh, passim; Katib Celebi, Fedhleke, 
passim; Na‘ima, Ta‘rikh, passim; Hammer- 
Purgstall, Gesch. d. Osm. Dichtkunst, ii, 360; idem, 
Bake’s des grissten tiirkischen Lyrikers, Diwan, 
Vienna 1825; Gibb, Ottoman Poetry, iii, 133; 
R. Dvorak, Bakt’s Divan, Ghazalijjat, 2 vols, 
Leiden 1908-1911; J. Rypka, Baki als Ghazeldichter, 
Prague 1926; idem, Sieben Ghazele aus Bdaki’s 
Dtvan iibersetzt und erkldrt, in AIUON, N.S. 
1940, 137-148 M. Fuad K®épriilii, Divan Edebiyate 
Antolojist, Istanbul 1934, 259-320; idem in IA, 
s.v. (with critical bibliography); Sadeddin Niizhet 
Ergun, Baki Divani, Istanbul 1935; idem, Térk. 
Sairleri, Istanbul 1936, II, 714-797; A. Bombaci, 
Storia della letteratura turca, Milan 1956, 337- 
346. (Fanir fz) 
BAKI 8. MAKHLAD, Aso ‘App aL-RAHMAN, 
celebrated traditionist and exegete of Cordova, 
probably of Christian origin, born in 201/817, died. 
in 276/889. Like many Spanish Muslims, he visited 
the principal cities of the Orient, where he frequented. 
the society of representatives of various madhahib, 
in particular Ibn Hanbal; on his return to Cordova, 
he displayed such independence in doctrinal matters 
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(some count him however as a Shafii and he is 
regarded as having introduced the Zahiri doctrines 
into Spain) and opposition to taklid, that he soon 
found himself regarded with hostility by the MAliki 
Sukaha?; he was even nearly condemned to death on 
a charge of heresy, and owed his escape solely to the 
intervention of the amir Muhammad I (238-73/852-86), 
who allowed him freely to dispense his eclectic 
teaching. His chief works, all of which are lost, area 
commentary on the Kur?4n, which Ibn Hazm consid- 
dered superior to that of al-Tabari, and a musnad in 
which the traditions were classified according to their 
subject under the names, themselves arranged in 
alphabetical order, of the Companions who had 
handed them down. Baki, whose biography was 
written by the prince ‘Abd Allah al-Zahid, enjoyed 
at the end of his life a reputation for piety bordering 
on holiness, nd Ibn Hazm considered him, in the 
sphere of the Traditions, the equal of al-Bukhari and 
other illustrious traditionists. 

Bibliography: Ibn Bashkuwal, no. 277; 
Dabbi, no. 584; Ibn al-Faradi, no. 281; Ibn 
‘Asakir, Ta?rikk Dimashk, iii, 277-82; Ibn Hazm, 
Risdla (French trans. Pellat in al-Andalus, 1954, 
§§ 17, 35); Ibn “Idhari, Baydn, ii, 112 ff.; Nubahi, 
Markaba, passim; Khushani, Kudat, index; Mak- 
kari, Analectes, index; 1. Goldziher, Muh. St., ii, 
260; idem, Zéhiriten, 115; M. Asin Palacios, Aben- 
masarra y su escuela, 29, n. 2, 4; E. Lévi-Provengal, 
Hist. Esp. Mus., index; Brockelmann, S I, 271, and 
the references in H. Laoust, La profession de fot 
d’Ibn Batta, Damascus 1958, xx, note. 

(Cu. PELiat) 

Ku*ApjA BAK! BIPPLLAH, Asu ’L-Mu?ayyip 
Rapi AL-Din, also called ‘Abd al-Baki or Muhamma 
Baki b. ‘Abd al-Salam Uwaysi Nakshbandi, was born 
at Kabul on 5 Dhu ’1l-Hidjdja 971/16 Dec. 1563 and 
died at Delhi on Saturday, 25 Djumada II roz2/2 
July, 1603. He received his early education from 
Sadik Halw4?i, in whose company he went to 
Samarkand to pursue his studies further. It was 
during his stay there that he cultivated a taste for 
tasawwuf. On the invitation of some of his friends, 
who held high posts in India, he left for that 
country, but instead of entering the Imperial army, 
as intended, he began to search for mystics and 
sajfis. After a short sojourn in India he returned 
to Ma War@? al-Nahr to receive formal initiation into 
the Nakshband! order from Kh*4dja Muhammad 
Amkangt, a great sa#fi of his times. Back in India 
again in 1008/1599 he decided to settle down at 
Delhi. His influence soon spread and Ahmad 
Sarhindi {q¢.v.} and ‘Abd al-Hakk Dihlawi [g.v.] 
accepted him as their teacher. 

He is the author of: (i) Stlsilat al-Ahrar, a col- 
lection of his rubad‘tyydt, which have been commented 
upon by Ahmad Sarhindi (Oriental College Magazine, 
viii/4, 41); (ii) Kulléydt, a collection of his poems, 
including a mathnawi, which has been partially 
reproduced in the Zubdat al-Makdadmdat (p. 66), (MS. 
in the I.0., D.P. 1095). A collection of his letters 
(1.0, D.P. 10584) has been published: (Maktabat-i 
Sharif-i Hadrat-i Kh*®ddja Baki bPladk Dihlawi, 
Lahore 1923). A commentary on the Kur?an is also 
attributed to him, but no MS. seems to exist. 

Bibliography: Muhammad Hashim Kishmi, 
Zubdat al-Makamat, Lucknow 1307/1890; Garcin 
de Tassy, Mémoire sur la religion 
Musulmane de l’ Inde, Paris 1869 s.v.; Badr al-Din 
Sarhindi, Hadardt al-Kuds (still in MS.) Urdu 
trans. Lahore 1923; Dara Shukoh, Safinat al- 
Awliya’, 85; Ghulam Sarwar Lahawri, Khaszinat 


Ghawthi, Gulzdr-i Abrdr, No. 520; Muhammad 
Baka, Riydd al-Awliyd? (MS); Muhammad 
Husayn, Anwar al-‘Arifin, Lucknow 1293/1876, 
430; T. W. Beale, An Ortental Biographical 
Dictionary, under Muhammad Baki; ‘Aziz Hasan 
Bakai, Hayat Bakiyya, Delhi 1323/1905, v 
12; Muhammad Hasan Mudjaddidi, Hdldt-i 
Mash@ikh-i Nakshbandiyya Mudjaddidityya, Lah- 
ore nd, 131; Muhammad (Ahmad) Akhtar, 
Tadhkira-t Awliyd?-t Hind, Delhi 1950, iii, 90; 
Muhammad Habibullah Akbaradbadi, Dhtkr-t 
Diami-i Awliyd-+ Dthli, (MS. Asafiya); Bashir al- 
Din Ahmad, Waki‘at-+ Dar al-Hiukumat-i Dihli, 
Delhi 1337/1919, 513-6; ‘Abd al-Hayy, Nuzhat al- 
Ahawdatiy, Haydarabad (Dn) 1375/1955, Vv 196-200; 
Fakir Muhammad, Haddatk al-Hanafiyya*, Luck- 
now 1324/1906, 398-9; Sayyid Ahmad, Yddgdr-+ 
Dthli, Delhi 1903, 177-9; ‘Ali Akbar Husayni, 
Madjma‘ al-Awliya? (MS.); Wali Hasan, Tadh- 
kiva-t+ Awliyd?-1 Hind o-Pakistan, Karachi n.d., 
139-145; Muhammad Ikram, Rdéd-t Kawthar, 
Karachi n.d., 126-145; Khalik Ahmad Nizami, 
Hayat-i Shaykh ‘Abd al-Hakk Muhaddith Dthlawi, 
Delhi-. 1953, 136-142; Rahman ‘AN, Tadhkira-i 
‘Ulama@?-+ Hind*, Lucknow 1332/1914, 106-7; 
(Shah) Wali Allah, Anfas al-‘Arifin, Delhi 1335/ 
1917, 18-9 and passim, (A. S. BAzMEE ANSARI) 
BAKI‘ at-GHARKAD (also called Djannat al- 
Baki‘ or simply al-BaktI‘), is the oldest and the first 
Islamic cemetery of al-Madina. The name denotes 
a field which was originally covered with a kind of 
bramble called al-gharkad; there were several such 
Baki‘s in al-Madina. The place is situated at the 
south-east end of the town, at a short distance from 
the Prophet’s tomb, outside the town-wall, now 
demolished, through which a gateway, Bab al-Baki‘ 
gave admittance to the cemetery (see the map of 
Madina in Caetani, Annali, ii, 173). The first to be 
buried in al-Baki‘, from among the muhddjirun, was 
‘Uthman b. Maz‘in (a Companion of the Prophet) 
who died in 5/626-7. The bramble-growth was 
cleared and the place consecrated to be the future 
graveyard of the Muslims who died at al-Madina. 
The Prophet’s daughters, his infant son Ibrahim, his 
wives (ummahat al-mia?minin) and his descendants, 
with the exception of al-Husayn are also buried here. 
The burial-place of Fatima al-Zahra? [q.v.] is, 
however, disputed. Among the other notables buried 
here are ‘Uthm4n b. ‘Affan, Malik b. Anas (qq.v.], 
his teacher Nafi‘, Halima al-Sa‘diyya (the Prophet’s 
wet-nurse) and al-‘Abbas, an uncle of the Prophet. 
It gradually became an honour to be granted 
a last resting-place here among the ahi al-bayt 
{g.v.] the Imams and Saints. The graves of the 
famous dead had grand cupolas and domes built 
over them; the domes of Hasan b. SAIi and al-‘Abbas 
for example, rose to a considerable height, as Ibn 
Djubayr tells us. When Burckhardt visited the place 
after the invasion of the Wahhabis, he found it one 
of the most wretched cemeteries of the East. Like 
the grave of Hamza at Uhud and the first mosque in 
Islam at Kuba’, a Medinese suburb, al-Baki‘ is one 
of the sacred places which the pilgrims to al-Madina 
consider it an act of piety to visit. 
During the life-time of the ?Prophet al-Baki* was 
a very small place; the graves of ‘Uthman b. ‘Affan 
and Halima al-Sa‘diyya not being within its pre- 
cincts. SUthman b. ‘Affan. was buried originally in 
Hashsh Kawkab, which was included in al-BakiI‘ by 
the Umayyads much later. Even the enclosure where 
some of those killed during the Umayyad occupation 


al-Asfiyad?, Cawnpore 1333/1914, i 605-7; Sadik | of al-Madina were buried fell outside its present 
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boundaries. The domes and mausolea destroyed by 
the early Wahhdbis in 1221/1806 were restored by 
“Abd al-Hamid II [g.v.], sultan of Turkey, to be 
destroyed again in 1926 by ‘Abd al-‘Aziz Al 
Su‘id. This action of the Sa‘idi monarch gave 
tise to a serious agitation in India, and a 
deputation was sent to Mecca to lodge a strong 
protest. The king, however, did not yield and the 
graves are still without any tombs; they have 
insignificant head-stones without any inscriptions 
or epitaphs. Rutter, who saw it in 1926, shortly after 
the second Wahhabi occupation, compares it with 
the ruins of a town affected by an earthquake. In 
1954 cemented paths were laid, by the orders of 
King Sa‘iid b. ‘Abd al-‘Aziz, all over the cemetery 
for the use and convenience of visitors. 
Bibliographiy: Nir al-Din ‘Ali al-Samhidi, 
Wafd? al-Wafda?, Cairo 1326/1908, 78-104 (Wiisten- 
feld, Geschichte der Stadt Medina, Gottingen 1860, 
140 ff.); ‘Abd al-Hakk Muhaddith Dihlawi, 
Diadhb al-Kuliab ila Diydr al-Mahbub, Cawnpore 
1311/1893, 149-173; R. F. Burton, Pilgrimage to 
el-Medinak and Meccah, London 1855, ii, 300-320; 
Ibn Djubayr (ed. de Goeje), 195 ff.; Burckhardt, 
Travels in Avabia, London 1829, ii, 222-26; A. J. 
Wensinck, Mohammed en de Joden te Medina, 
Leiden 1908, 15; Ibn al-Nadjdjar, Akkbar Madinat 
al-Rasal, Mecca 1366/1947, 127-30; Ahmad b. ‘Abd 
al-Hamid al-‘Abbasi, ‘Umdat al-Akhbar fi Madinat 
al-Mukhtar*, Damascus 1371/1951, 93-102; E. 
Rutter, The Holy Cities of Arabia, New York 1928, 
ii, 256 ff.; Labib al-Batanini, al-Ritla al-Hidja- 
siyya, Cairo 1329, 256-7; ‘Abd al-Salam Nadwi, 
Tarikh al-Haramayn al-Shavifayn (in Urdu), Pindi 
Baha? al-Din 1342/1923, 209, 218; Yasuf ‘Abd al- 
Razzak, Ma‘dlim dar al-Hidjra, Cairo n.d., 297-99; 
al-Maraghi, Tabkik al-Nusrat, al-Madina 1374/ 
1955, 123-9 and index; Muhammad b. Ahmad 
al-Matari al-TaYif bi ma anasat al-hudjrat min 
ma‘alim ddr al-Hidjra, Damascus 1372/1952, 
36-40; ‘Abd al Kuddiis al-Ansarl; Athdr al-Madina, 
al-Kunawwara, Damascus 1353/1934. 
(A, J. Wenstncxk-[A. S. BAzMEE ANSARI)) 
BAKIBHANLI, ‘Assis-Kutt AguHA, better 
known under the Russian form of the name, Baki- 
khanov, and his literary pseudonym Kudsi, Adhar- 
baydjani historian, poet and philosopher, son of Mirza 
Mamed Khan, ruler of Baki, driven from his throne by 
chis brother Muhammad Kulf Khan. He was born on 
10 June 1794 in the village of Emir-Hadjian in the 
Khanate of Baki, and died in 1847 at Kuba. After 
a thorough education in Persian and Arabic, in 
1820 Bakikhanli was appointed officer interpreter 
at Tiflis in the headquarters of General Ermolov, 
Commander in Chief of the Russian armies in the 
Caucasus. There he learned Russian, through which 
language he became well acquainted with western 
literature. Shortly afterwards, he undertook a long 
journey which led him to Shirwan, Armenia, 
Daghistan, Georgia, Turkey and Persia. During the 
Russo-Turkish and Russo-Persian wars, Bakikhanll, 
who was a convinced advocate of rapprochement 
with Russia, was a staff officer at General Paskievi¢’s 
headyuarters. In 1833 he made a second journey, 
visiting the Northern Caucasus, Russia, the Baltic 
States and Poland. From 1834 onwards, he devoted 
himself to literature and published a large number 
of works in Adhari, Persian and Arabic. His most 
important work is : Gilistin+ Ivem (1841) which 
traces the history of Daghistan and Shirwan from 
ancient times down to the treaty of Gulistan. A 
Russian translation of this valuable work was 
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published in 1926 by the Association for the Study 
of Adharbaydjan in Baki, with a preface by S. 
Sfisoev and a biography of the author by M. G. 
Bakharnf; the Adhari text appeared in 1951 at Baki 
(Edition of the Academy of Sciences of the Adhar- 
baydjan SSR). 

His other works are: Riyd¢ al-Kuds (in Adhari), 
abridged biography of the principal Saints of 
Islam; Kaénin-i-Kudsi, Persian grammar; Kaskf al- 
Gharatb (in Persian), containing a description of the 
discovery of America; Tahdhib-i Akhilak (in Persian), 
treatise on Ethics and Moral Philosophy according 
to Arab, Greek and European authors; ‘Ayn al- 
Mizdén (in Arabic), treatise on scholasticism and 
logic; Asvdy al-Malakut (in Persian and Arabic), 
treatise on astronomy, published at Tiflis; Nasihat- 
nama (in Persian), collection of moral precepts. 

Finally several poems in Arabic, Adhari and 
Persian, some of which have been published in the 
newspaper Fey#zat of Baki (no. 28 of 1907), as well 
as a translation of Krilov’s fables into Adhari. 

Bibliography: Djeyhoun bey Hadjibeyli, Un 

historien Axerbaidjanian au début du XVIII‘ 

siecle ‘Abbas Kouli Agha Bakhikhanoff, in JA, 

cevii, July-September 1925; Bulletin de la classe 
historico-philosophique de l’ Académie des Sciences 

de St. Pétersbourg, ii, St. Petersburg 1845. 

(A. BENNIGSEN) 

at-BAKILLANI (i.e. the greengrocer), the kad 
Ast BAKR MUHAMMAD B. AL-TAYYIB B, MUHAMMAD 
B. DJA‘FAR B. AL-KAsiM, in most of the sources Ibn 
al-Bakillani, but in popular usage (and Ibn Khal- 
likan) simply aL-BAKILLAnf, Ash‘ari theologian and 
M&liki jurisprudent, said to have been a major 
factor in the systematising and popularising of 
Ash‘arism. 

The date of his birth is unknown. He died on 
23 Dhu’l-Ka‘da 403/5 June 1013. Born in Basra, he 
seems to have spent most of his adult life in Baghdad. 
Visits to Shiraz and the Byzantine court are menti- 
oned, and for a time he exercised the office of kadi 
outside the capital. He studied us al-din under 
disciples of al-Ash‘ari and is said to have attracted 
many to his own lectures. Various anecdotes are re- 
lated to illustrate his skill in disputation. K4di, writer, 
disputant, lecturer—these headings sum up his life as 
we know it from our rather inadequate sources. 

A list of his works (to which the editors add three 
titles) is given by the kadi ‘Iya4d. Six of these 
fifty-two works are known to be extant. The I“djds 
al-Kur?an, printed several times, is regarded as a 
classic work on the subject. The Tamhid is the 
earliest example we have of a complete manual of 
theological polemic. The Insaf contains two parts: 
a version of the Sunnf creed with brief explana- 
tions, and a detailed discussion of the increation of. 
the Kur’4n, the kadar, the vision of God, and 
intercession (shafa‘a). The Manakib (incomplete) is 
a defence of the Sunni position regarding the 
Imamate (Caliphate). The Intiséy (incomplete) is 
chiefly concerned with textual integrity of the 
Kur’an. The theme of the Bayan (incomplete) is the 
apologetic miracle which vindicates the claim to 
prophethood. 

Study of these works does not enable us to define 
precisely the author’s contribution to the develop- 
ment of Ash‘ari kaldm. For we do not know enough 
about the work of his contemporaries and predecess- 
ors, e.g. Ibn Fiarak, Aba Ishak al-Isfara7inl, and 
al-Ash‘ari himself. Thus it is now clear that much 
of what once might bave been attributed to al- 
Bakillant already existed in al-Ash‘ari’s K##ab al- 
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luma‘, Ibn Taymiyya called al-Bakillani “the best 
of the Ash‘arl mutakallimén, unrivalled by any 
predecessor or successor’ (Shadhardat, iii, 169), but 
this praise is not disinterested. Ibn Khaldiin’s 
assertions (Mukaddima, iii, 40), and the affirm- 
ations of Macdonald (Development of Muslim 
Theology ¢tc., 200-201), seem to be unwarranted, 
since al-Bakillani certainly did not introduce the 
doctrines of atomism and accidents. There is evidence 
of some originality in his discussion of the apologetic 
miracle. But the main virtues of his works appear to 
be those proper to careful and industrious compila- 
tion. His metaphysic is not profound, but he was 
clearly aware of the cardinal apologetic importance 
of such questions as the validity of tradition and the 
possibility of the apologetic miracle. Undoubtedly 
he did much to propagate Ash‘arism, and he is 
mentioned fairly frequently by later writers. 
Bibliography: 1. Biography — al-Khatib, 
Tarvikh Baghdad, v, 379-383; al-Kadi ‘lyad, 
Tartib al-madarik etc., in Cairo ed. of Tamhid, 
242-259; al-Sam“4ni, 61b-62a; Ibn ‘Asdakir, 
Tabyin kadhib al-muftari etc., Damascus 1347/ 
1928-9, 217-226; Ibn Khallikan, 580; Ibn Farhin, 
K. al-dibédj, 244-5; Ibn al-“Imad, Shadhardt, a. 
403 (III, 168-170). II. Extant Works — 1) K. al- 
Tamhid. Cf., Brockelmann, S I, 349 (and read: 
‘Atif 1223); ed. by al-Khudayri and Abi Ridah, 
Cairo, 1366/1947, based only on Paris ms., omits 
several important chapters found in both Istanbul 
mss, 2) al-Insaf. Ed. by Shaykh al-Kawthari, Cairo, 
1369/1950. 3) I“djas al-Kur°an. Cf. loc. cit., for mss, 
and editions. 4) Manakstb al-A?imma. Damascus, al- 
Zahiriyya, no. 66 under Ta°rikh. 5) al-Bayan ‘an 
al-Fark etc. Tiibingen, M a VI 93. 6) al-Intssar 
il-Kur?an. Kara Mustafa Pasa, Istanbul; and cf. 
Cairo ed. of Tamhid, 258, note 6. There is an 
annotated English translation of the parts of the 
I‘didx which deal with poetry: G. E. von Grune- 
baum, A Tenth-Century Document of Arab Literary 
Theory and Criticism, Chicago, 1950. III. General — 
Tritton, Muslim Theolagy, 177-182; Anawati et 
Gardet, Introduction a la théologie musulmane, 
154-6; R. J. McCarthy, The Theology of al- 
Ash‘ari, references passim, and useful for com- 
parative study. A full-length study of al-Bakillani 
is being prepared for publication. 
(R. J. McCartuy) 
au-BAKIR (a.) the Splitter, i.e. the Investigator, 
a name of the Imam Muhammad b. ‘Ali {g.v.]. 
BAKKA?, pl. bakkdin, bukkd?, ‘‘weepers’”, 
ascetics who during their devotional exercises shed 
many tears. Older Islamic asceticism and mysticism 
are characterised by a strong consciousness of sin, 
by austere penance, humility, contrition and 
mourning. Laughter was denounced. An outward 
sign of this attitude is the act of weeping. The 
Kur'4n (Stra xvii, 109: ‘“‘and they fall down on their 
chins, weeping’, and Sira xix, 58: ‘‘when the signs 
of! the Merciful were recited before them, they 
fell down, prostrating themselves, weeping’), and 
then, above all, the fadith acknowledge and com- 
mend the shedding of tears during devotional 
exercises. The Prophet Muhammad is said to have 
wept audibly at times in the course of the ritual 
prayers. A similar behaviour is reported of the first 
Caliphs Aba Bakr and ‘Umar. Of weeping ascetics 
or those who at least commended the practice of 
weeping, a long list might be compiled from the 
Hilyat al-Awkyd of Aba Nu‘aym. To this class 
belonged such well-known names as Hasan al-Basri, 
Ibn Sirin, Malik b. Dinar, Abu ’l-Dard&? (who even 


wrote a special work called K+tidb al-Rikka wa 
‘l-Buka?), Ibrahim al-Nakha%, Aba Sulaymén al- 
Darani, Fudayl b. ‘Iy4d, Habib al-‘Adjami, ‘Abd. 
al-Wahid b. Zayd, Sufyan al-Thawri, Dhu ’1-Nian 
al-Misri, Yahya b. Mu‘adh al-R4zi, etc. Yet there. 
were but few who in fact bore the by-name of 
al-bakka? or were at least designated as weepers,. 
amongst them being Yahya al-Bakka? (in Basra;. 
Hilya. 2,347), Aba Sa_—_id Ahmad b. Muhammad al-- 
Bakka? (Htlya. 7,385), Mutarrif b. Tarif, Muhammad 
b. Siika, ‘Abd al-Malik b. Abdjar, Aba Sinan Dirar 
b. Murra (these four in Kiifa: Hilya 5, 4 and 5, 91), 
Sayyar al-Nabadji (designated as baki; Hilya. 
10, 166), Haytham al-Bakka?, Safwan b. Muhriz 
(Dijahiz, Bukkala’, 5), Hisham b. Hassan (Wensinck, 
Some Semitic Rites of Mourning, 85 {.), Ibrahim 
al-Bakka? (Sulami, Tabakat, 87). Famous for their: 
weeping are also Salih al-Murti, Ghalib al-Djahdam!, 
Kahmas, Muhammad b. Wasi‘. These bakk@ain did 
not, however, represent a special ‘class’, as R. A. 
Nicholson (E.R.E. 2, 100), A. J. Wensinck (Some 
Semitic Rites, 86), L. Massignon (Essai, 167), H. 
Lammens (L’Islam, 152), Ch. Pellat (Le smilies 
basrien et la formation de Gabiz, 94) and R. Dozy 
(Suppl., s.v. bakka>) seem to suppose. Bakkd? con- 
tinued rather to be an appellative term applicable. 
to all those who wept copiously, and given to an 
individual only occasionally as a by-name; it is 
comparable to some degree with the term fammad 
found in Hilya 5, 69 as a designation for one who in 
joy and sorrow sings -the praise of God. Therefore 
mention is also made of bakkd*én amongst the- 
ancient Israelites (Ibn Kutayba, ‘Uytin al-Akhbdr, 
2, 284; Hilya, 5,164). Muhammad b. Wasi‘, himself 
@ great weeper, deemed it absurd +to call himself 
bakka? (Hilya, 2,347). 

Abu ’1-Darda? gives three reasons for his weeping: 
fear of the fate that awaits us directly after death, 
the impossibility of striving further towards one’s. 
own salvation, and the uncertainty as to the verdict 
that will be made on the Day of Judgement (Djahiz, 
Bayan, 3,151; var. Ibn Kutayba, SUyidn, 2, 359).. 
Yazid b. Maysara enumerates. in general seven 
reasons for weeping: joy, sorrow, anguish, pain,. 
hypocrisy, gratitude to and fear of God (Hilya, 
5, 235). Aba Sad al-Kharraz even names eighteen 
reasons, all of them subordinate, however, to three- 
kinds of weeping: away from God, towards God, 
and with God (Sarradj, al-Luma‘ fi ’l-Tasawwu/, ed. 
Nicholson, 229). 

In the centre of the weeping of the bakka’an are. 
the fear of God (khkashyat Allah), the Day of Judge- 
ment, doubt as to the verdict of God, the tortures of 
Hell. Often there is weeping over one’s own sins, 
over specific personal weaknesses, over the wasted 
bygone years or the irrevocable past during the 
period of probation on earth; it can also arise from 
compassion for others, for those who err in their 
religion and for the dead who are no longer able to. 
better their fate, or it arises from yearning for one’s. 
abode in Heaven, for God, and so on. They often 
wept in the expectation — and here too the hadith, 
in a certain measure, could be adduced as an author- 
ity — of God’s indulgence and kindness, of His. 
protection on the Day of Judgement, of safeguard 
from Hell, of remission of one’s own or even of 
other people’s sins, of the attainment of Paradise, 
and of reward. Just as the beggar who can weep has 
a greater chance of success (Karl Hadank, Dte 
Mundarten von Khunsdr, etc., cix), so too the 
spiritual beggar, through weeping, hopes to arouse 
the compassion of God and thus, perhaps, to undergo- 
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here and now some part of his future punishment. 
“Between Hell and Paradise’, one text has it 
(Hilya, 7, 149), “there lies a vast desert that only 
the bakka? traverses’’. 

Prayer (including ritual prayer), thinking of God, 
reciting Kur’4n and hadith, sermons, edifying 
stories, pious discourses, meditative contemplation 
~—- these constitute the occasions for weeping. We 
dJearn that the pious Muslim would pass the night 
and weep until morning in solitary meditation over 
one or the other of those passages of the Kur?4n 
that deal mainly with the punishment of the sinner. 
At times there is weeping in prayers of supplication, 
often at the Ka‘ba, clinging to the ktswa or before 
the Black Stone, frequently too in burial grounds at 
the sight of the tombs. Kur?dn-readers (kurrd?), 
teciters of the Aadith preachers and narrators of 
edifying stories (Russds, sing. kdss) during their 
performance give free course to their tears, and 
often incite their audience to weep, or they just 
make them shed tears. One kdss is said to have 
asked his audience, before each discourse: ‘‘Lend 
me your tears!” (Hilya, 5,112). Special gatherings 
(makadir, sing. makdar) were held, in which there 
was much weeping, followed by a meal (Htlya, 
2,347). Two pious Muslims, encountering each 
other, might enter into a discourse about religion 
and shed tears over it. Muhammad b. Sika and 
Dirar b. Murra are said to have met regularly each 
Friday for this purpose (Hilya, 5,4 and 5, 9x). Badil, 
Shumayt and Kahmas came together on one occasion 
in the house belonging to one of them and said: 
“Let us weep today over the cool water (that we 
shall be lacking on the Day of Judgement)!’ (Hilya, 
6, 213). The long lament of a weeper (with the 
characteristic wayhi) can be found in Hilya, 4,255-260, 
the much shorter lament of a supposed Israelite in 
<Uytin, 2,284, and a religious discussion between 
three weepers in Hiélya, 10,163. 

The most incredible stories are reported concerning 
the amount of tears that a weeper was able to 
shed: one of them wept at times for three days and 
nights on end, others cried until their beards or 
their cushions were soaked, others again drenched 
entire-sacks of sand with their tears. The tears of 
one weeper were heard splashing on his feet; another, 
after weeping, sat in such a puddle that he was 
thought to have carried out his ablutions there. One of 

~ them, pouring out tears on the ground, caused grass 
to sprout; another wept on purpose into a drain 
{savab). In some weepers the flow of tears furrowed 
deep lines in their cheeks, others had their eyelashes 
and eyelids fall. off, others again had their ribs 
deformed, and their eyes became weak-sighted or 
blind. Cases of fainting and even of death are 
mentioned. 

The ability to weep was held to be a special 
privilege (fadtla) and a sign of true religious fervour 
and divine grace. “Not every seeker can weep” 
(‘Abd Allah Ansari Harawi, Rasa il, Tehran 1319, 
51). Abi Bakr, at the sight of some Yemenites who 
were weeping at a recital of the Kur4n, called out: 
“Thus were we too, until our hearts were hardened” 
(Djadhiz, Bayan, 3,151). ‘Amir b. ‘Abd Kays once 
struck himself in despair on the eyes and exclaimed: 
“Dry, paralysed, never to be wet again!” (Bukhala?, 
5). For Darani, the inability to weep is a sign of 
abandonment by God (Sulaml, Tabakat al-Sufiyya, 
Cairo 1953, 81). Yisuf b. Husayn al-RazI saw in 
the fact that he no longer wept during the reading 
of the Kur’4n a sign that his countrymen might 
perhaps be right to call him a sindtk (Hilya, 10, 240). 
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On the other hand, Thabit al-Bundni regards the 
gift of weeping as a sign that God grants his prayers 
(Hilya, 2, 323). Muhammad is said to have entreated 
God to grant him ‘“‘two raining eyes that weep a flood 
of tears” (Hilya, 2,296f. and 2,280; Wensinck, 
Some Semitic Rites, 89). In this connexion, the 
hadith al-tabaki: ‘““Weep or at least attempt to weep 
(or: at least pretend to do so)!’ enjoys general 
acceptance. 

Among the ascetics four objections or, at least 
reservations have been raised against the practice 
of weeping. First of atl, weeping was not an action. 
Secondly, it could be considered as relieving the 
load of grief and an unburdening of the heart and 
as such was rejected. In this connexion Sufyan b. 
“Uyayna is said to have developed the technique of 
holding back the tears in his eyes by raising his head 
and thus, he said, retaining his sorrow longer within 
him (Hilya, 9,327). Thirdly, weeping was something 
outward and could therefore be simulated. The 
false tears of Joseph’s brothers (Sira 12,16) are 
mentioned as an example of this danger. Reference 
was also made to the supposed hadith: ‘‘The believer 
weeps in his heart, the hypocrite in his skull’. Since 
weeping is an outward manifestation, it never 
receives in the Safi manuals a chapter to itself, but 
is treated only in passing in the chapters on sadness 
(kuzn), contrition (kkusk@‘) and the like. The 27th 
chapter of ‘Attar’s Mukhtarndma (dar sifat-i giristan) 
is a special case, which does not necessarily belong 
here. Fourthly, many later Siifis have held it to be 
a sign of weakness to let themselves be overpowered 
by their feelings to the point of weeping. 

This is not the place for a full account of the 
weeping of the Siifis in the sama‘ and at the tombs 
of saints, the shedding of tears amongst pilgrims at 
the sight of Mecca, in ‘Arafa and at the tomb of the 
Prophet in Medina, the weeping of the Shi‘ites over 
their Imams or at their tombs, the weeping of the 
tawwabin (those addicted to repentance) or of the 
Khawaridj, etc. But it may be indicated here that 
the weeping of the bakk@un is one of the most 
evident links that bind together the pious asceticism 
of the Muslims with that of the Christians. From the 
early-Christian gratia lacrimarum, through the 
Coptic and Syrian monks (Shenute, Ephraem, John 
of Ephesus, Isaac of Nineveh, etc.), a direct line 
runs to the Islamic bakkd?tin —- an instance of the 
well-known bifurcate development: a common root 
in early Christianity, with, thereafter, one branch 
in Western Christendom (Augustine, Cassian, etc.), 
and the other in the East. The eastern current divides 
thereafter into three branches: one represents the 
Eastern Christian con- tinuation through Thomas of 
Marga down to Barhe- braeus, etc., the other is the 
Jewish offshoot (Wensinck) and the third constitutes 
the weeping in Islamic asceticism. Islam has, it is true, 
overlaid and indeed absorbed within itself other orien- 
tal forms of weeping (cf. the ‘weeping of the Magians” 
over Siyawush, in Narshakhi’s Tavikh-i Bukhara, 
ed. Schefer, 21; the weeping over Tammuz ?). 
Nonetheless, the Muslims themselves were well 
aware that their pious weeping had its origin in the 
Jewish-Christian sphere and illustrated it with such 
examples as the tears of Adam, Noah (Nih: etym- 
ology dha), Jacob, David, Solomon, John the 
Baptist, Jesus and numerous monks. The fadith al- 
tabaki might even go back to an utterance of Isaac of 
Nineveh (translated by Wensinck, 235): “If thou 
art no mourner in thy heart, let at least thy face 
be clad with mourning’. 

The bakka?iin mentioned by Ibn Hisham, Siva, ed. 
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Wiistenfeld, 2,895 f., do not fall into the category of 
the weepers discussed in this article. 
Bibliography : Djahiz, al-Bukhala?, ed. Hadijiri, 

v, trans. Pellat, 8-9; and al-Baydan wa 'l-Tabyin, 
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BAKKAL, etymologically “retailer of vege- 
tables’, this word has become the equivalent of the 
present English ‘‘grocer’’ taken in its widest sense. 
With the latter significance it has passed into 
Persian and Turkish, and, from Turkish, into the 
Balkan languages. 

In its etymological meaning, the word was known 
in the Spanish Arabic of Valencia in the 7th/13th 
century, glossed by olerum venditor. But in the 
dialect of Granada (end of the gth/15th century), 
it corresponded to the Castilan regaton (= regrattier) 
“retailer of foodstuffs in general’, which was also 
rendered by khaddar. 

At the beginning of the zoth century, the bakkal 
of the Moroccan towns was essentially a retailer of 
fats: oil, preserved butter, meat preserved in fat; 
he sold, in addition, honey, soft soap, olives in 
lemon juice, tea sugar and candles. 

It is doubtful whether this extension of the word 
bakkal is of long standing. Nearly everywhere, before 
the 2oth century, the grocer (sensu lato) was named 
either after the basic foodstuff which he sold (with 
or without vegetables), or after certain methods of 
his trade. 

Algiers had its sakdakivi ‘“‘sugar-seller’; Tunis its 
“attar [q.v.], literally ‘‘perfume-seller’. As regards 
the Cairo of the first half of the rg9th century, E. W. 
Lane only knew the sayyat “seller of oil, butter, 
cheese, honey, etc.”. In Syria, the usual term was 
samman “‘seller of preserved butter’. 

Elsewhere, the grocer of the towns (sensu lato) was 
often considered as being the ‘shopkeeper’, the 
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fundamental ‘“‘seller’. At Granada, bakkdél and 
khaddar were equivalent to s#ki ‘‘market seller’; 
and the feminine s@kiyya had as its Arabic synonym 
khaddavra and as its Castilian equivalent: havacera 
“seller of beans’. In earlier days, in Constantine 
and Tunis, the s#kz used to sell oil, preserved butter, 
honey, dates, pickled olives, etc. 

Considered as being the ‘‘shopkeeper’” par excel- 
lence, the grocer also received the name of hawdniti 
(with variants) among the rural populations of 
Algeria and Constantine. The East, sporadically, 
used the terms dakdkini and dukkandji. 

Arabic-speaking Spain had mu“dlidj, lit. ‘‘treating, 
developing’’, with the sense of “retailer of fruit and 
vegetables’. Dozy’s translation, in his Supplément, 
should be corrected on this point. 

The retailer of vegetables is called, according to 
the country, khaddar, khudri or khuddri. Spices are, 
in general, sold by the ‘affay, in addition to perfumes 
(‘itr) and drugs; his trade comprises also small items 
of stationery, haberdashery and hardware. 

For various reasons, the calling of grocer is often 
followed by people having the same ethnic origin. 

In the towns of Morocco (except at Tetuan, until 
recently), the bakkal is almost exclusively a Berber 
(pl. shulith) of Sis, of the Ammeln tribe. In Algeria, 
the people of the Mzab enjoy the same de facto 
monopoly. In the East, the modern bakkal is often 
a Greek. 

Bibliography: W. Margais, Textes arabes de 
Tanger, 233; Dozy, Suppl., under words méntioned 
in the article. (G. S. Coxtn) 
BAKKAM (a.) Sappan wood, an Indian dye-wood 

obtained from the Caesalpinia Sappan L. Al-Dinawari 
remarks that the word frequently occurs in ancient 
Arabic poetry, although the tree concerned (in 
Lewin’s ed. read khashab shadjar instead of shadjar 
according to later quotations) is not found in Arabia. 
It is a native of India and the country of the Zandj. 
Its stem and branches are red being used, in decoct- 
ion, as a dye. 

The word is said to derive from Sanskrit pattanga 
and probably entered Arabic through the Persian. 
Its foreign origin was recognised by the Arab philo- 
logists who based their view on the assertion that 
the paradigm concerned was not otherwise attested 
in the language. As an Arabic equivalent they 
generally indicate Sandam which, however, rather 
denotes the dragon’s-blood, a red gum exuding from 
certain trees. The wrong identification can be 
attributed to the fact that both bakkam and ‘andam 
were used as a red dye. 

Muslim pharmacologists indicate several medicinal 
applications of the sappan wood. It brings about the 
cicatrisation of wounds, desiccates ulcers and stops 
bleeding. Its juice makes the skin tender and 
embellishes its colour. The root yields a poison 
which works quickly. 

Bibliography: Abt Hanifa al-Dinawari, The 
Book of Plants (Lewin), no. 80 and p. 23; Da?iid.al- 
Antaki, Tadhkira, Cairo 1324, i, 74; Ghafikt 
(Meyerhof-Sobhy), no. 123; Ibn al-Baytar, Diames‘, 
Bilak 1291, i, 103; Ibn Sida, Mukhassas xi, 212; 
Léw, Aram. Pflanzennamen, index s.v.; idem, 
Die Flora der Juden iii, 128 f.; idem, ZS I (1922), 
145£.; Tuhfat al-Ahbdb (Renaud-Colin), 139f. 

(L. Koprr) 

BAKKAR, a fortified island in the river Indus 
lying between the towns of Sukkur and Rohri. Its 
importance was noted by Ibn Battita who visited it 
during the reign of Muhammad b. Tughluk. In 1522, 
Shah Beg, the founder of the Arghin dynasty, made 
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it his capital. When, in 1540, his son, Shah Husayn, 
refused to grant an asylum to the fugitive emperor 
Humayin the latter unsuccessfully attempted to 
capture this island fortress In 1574, in the time of 
Akbar, it was annexed to the Mughal empire. The 
best and fullest account of the Mughal conquest of 
Sind is to be found in the Ta?rikh-i Ma‘stmi of Mir 
Muhammad Ma‘sim, an inhabitant of Bakkar. In 
1736 Bakkar was captured by the Kalhora rulers of 
Sind. It later fell into the hands first of the Afghans 
and then of the ruler of Khayrpur. It was occupied 
by the British in 1839 and became their chief arsenal 
in Sind during the First Afghan War (1839-42). 
From 1865 to 1876 it was used as a jail. 

Bibliography: A. W. Hughes, Gazetteer of 
Province of Sind (1876); E. H. Aitken, Gazetteer of 
Province of Sind (1907). (C. Cottin Davies) 
BAKKARA. Arabic-speaking nomads of the 

Siidan, occupying territories from Lake Chad to the 
White Nile between g° and 13° N. Their livelihood is 
the herding of cattle (bakar), whence their name. The 
dry season is spent in the southern river-lands. With 
the rains, they move northwards to the seasonal 
grasslands. Grain sown on this journey is harvested 
on the return, Bakkara origins are obscure; the 
genealogies reflect existing groupings rather than give 
evidence of descent. They are probably connected 
with the Djuhayna, who irrupted into Nubia from 
Egypt in the 14th century. From the Nile, nomadic 
groups apparently made their way by the 17th 
century to the lands between Wadd§i and Lake Chad. 
Fusion with other elements from North Africa may 
account for the tradition of a Hilali origin among 
some Bakkara. Penetrating southwards into regions 
unsuitable for camel-breeding, they turned to cattle. 
Groups pushing eastwards, to the south of the 
cultivated areas of Waddai, Dar Fir and Kordofan, 
(which were under Islamised dynasties) formed an 
Arab wedge between these sultanates and the pagan 
tribes who retreated southwards. The Bakkara were 
uneasy vassals of these sultanates to which they paid 
tribute, migrating on occasion beyond the power of 
their overlords. Slave-raids on the southern pagans 
and consequent intermarriage have affected the phy- 
sical type of the Bakkara. During the 18th and 
1gth centuries, the powerful Rizaykat Bakkara were 
under the suzerainty of Dar Far. Their quarrel with 
the Sudanese slave-trader, al-Zubayr Rahma Mansir, 
led to the Egyptian conquest of Dar Fir in 1874. 
The Bakk4ra assisted Muhammad Ahmad al-Mahdi 
{q.v.} to overthrow Egyptian rule but proved refrac- 
tory to the Mahdist administration. The Khalifa ‘Abd 
Allah b. Muhammad (q.v.), himself a Bakkari of the 
Ta‘aisha tribe, used the Bakkdra as troops and 
selected from them his chief assistants. In 1888-9 
he compelled the Bakkara of Dar Fur to migrate 
to Omdurman and its vicinity, both to support his 
power against the awldd al-balad {q.v.] and to bring 
them under closer supervision. This migration and 
their losses in fighting and epidemics weakened the 
Bakkara. During the Reconquest (1896-8) many 
regained their old homelands as broken tribes. They 
gave little trouble to the Condominium government 
(1899-1955) and this régime saw the gradual reset- 
tlement of the Bakkara and their integration into 
the administrative system. 

Bibliography: G. Nachtigal, Sahara und 
Stiddn, Leipzig 1889, iii, 206 ff., 453 ff.; R. C. 
Slatin, Fire and Sword in the Sudan, London 1896, 
45 ff.; H. A. MacMichael, The Tribes of Northern 
and Central Kordofan, Cambridge 1912, 140-55, 
and A History of the Arabs in the Sudan, Cambridge, 
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1922, i, 271-306, (see also Index.) Articles in 
Sudan Notes and Records, Khartoum, 1918-, 
include K. D. D. Henderson, ‘A Note on the 
Migration of the Messiria Tribe into South West 
Kordofan”’, SNR, 1939, xxii/i, 49-77, and I. 
Cunnison, ‘‘The Humr and their Land’, SNR, 
1954, xxxv/2, 50-68. (P. M. Hott) 
BAKLIYYA, name given to a group of Muslim 
dissenters in the Sawdd of lower ‘Irak, associated 
with the Karmatians. A certain Aba Hatim, about 
295/907-8, is said to have forbidden them garlic, 
leeks, and turnips, as well as the slaughtering of 
animals, and to have abolished religious observances. 
They rose in the area of Kifa and Wasit under 
several leaders, notably Mas‘id b. Hurayth and 
‘Isa b. MiisA nephew of ‘Abdan, at the time of Abi 
Jahir’s Euphrates expedition in 316/928-9. Their 
white banners bore Kur’anic inscriptions recalling 
the liberation of the Israelites from Pharaoh’s op- 
pression. After initial successes they were put down 
by Muktadir’s general Hariin b. Gharib. They were 
evidently also called Biradniyya. 

Bibliography: al-Mas‘idi, al-Tanbih, 391; 
‘Arib al-Kurtubi, Tabari continuatus, ed. M. J. de 
Goeje, Leiden 1897, 137; Ibn al-Athir, viii, 136; 
Nuwayri, in Silvestre de Sacy, Exposé de la 
religion des Druzes, Paris 1838, Vol. i, Intro- 
duction, ccx; I. Friedlander, HNeterodoxies of 
the Shittes, in JAOS,: xxix, 110-11 (referring to 
Ibn Hazm on a certain Bawari); M. J. de Goeje, 
Mémoire sur les Carmathes de Bahrain et les 
Fatimides, Leiden 1886, 99-100. 

(M. G. S. Hopcson) 

BAKR, the St BAsui. A military commander and 
district-governor in central ‘Irak, Bakr achieved by 
1029/1620, by unscrupulous brutality, an out- 
standing personal military and civil position under 
a weak Pasha of Baghdad. Successful in the field, 
he replied to a conspiracy of his enemies in the 
capital by strong counter-action, established effective 
control of the province, and petitioned the Sultan for 
official investiture as Bevlerbeyi, which title he now 
assumed. It was refused, and an army from the 
nearest loyal province, Diyarbakr, marched or 
Baghdad to restore legitimacy and order. Fierce 
exchanges took place for some weeks between the 
loyalist and the usurping forces, after which Bakr 
decided, with cynical treachery, to invite Shah 
‘Abbas of Persia to re-occupy ‘Irak, thus compelling 
Hafiz Ahmad, of Diyarbakr, with great reluctance, 
to confirm him as Pasha of the province, since he 
alone could now prevent a shameful cession of 
Ottoman territory. The loyalist forces withdrew, those 
of Persia approached the city. Bakr refused to open 
the gates, and after negotiations full of callous duplic- 
ity the Shah reduced it by siege. This was ended by 
the treacherous surrender of the city by the Si Bashi’s 
own son. Baghdad was sacked, hundreds massacred 
and Bakr put to a terrible death; ‘Irak remained 
under Persian rule until its reconquest by Sultan 
Murad in 1048/1638. 

Bibliography: S. H. Longrigg, Four Centuries 
of Modern ‘Iraq (1925), 51-7, and authorities 
quoted by him (p. 51 footnote): especially 
Murtada Nazmizada, Gulshan-i Khulafa (Longrigg, 
327). (S. H. Lonerice) 
BAKR bs. WA?IL, ancient Arabic group of tribes 

in Central, East, and (later) Northern Arabia. The 
Bakr belonged to the same people—later known as 
Rabi‘a—as the ‘Abd al-Kays {q.v.]. Their place in 
the tribal genealogy is three grades lower than that 
of these. The Tha‘laba (b. ‘Ukaba) are to be re- 
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garded as the core of the Bakr. Joshua Stylites 
(§ 57) mentions them under the year 503 as being 
the leading tribe of the northern Arabian Kinda 
Empire, and shortly afterwards they appear in a 
South Arabian inscription (Ryckmans 510, Le Muséon 
1953). In the genealogy ot Bakr, the Tha‘laba are on 
a level with the tribes of ‘Idjl and Hanifa b. Ludjaym, 
with the Yashkur b. Bakr three grades above them. 
The Tha‘laba were themselves subdivided into the 
Banii Shayban, Dhuhl, Taymallat (Taymallah), and 
Kays. The Bakr tribes lived in the area of al- 
Yamama. At that time, this embraced al-‘Ird = Wadi 
Hanifa, and its tributaries Luha (Shaib Ha on the 
maps), Nisah, and al-Sulayy, the district of al- 
Khardj to the south, and the district of al-Witr with 
its tributaries north of the watershed. Al-Hadjr, 
the capital of al-Yamama (near al-Riydd of 
today) was originally in the hands of the Hanffa. 
Later on, members of other Bakr tribes settled 
there too. The second largest town, Djaww (Diaww 
al-Yam4ma, later al-Khidrima), south-east of al- 
Hadjr, was also largely inhabited by the Hanifa, who 
likewise owned the oases Kurran and Malham on 
the far side of the watershed. Colonies of the 
Hanifa could be found further to the north-west in 
the regions of al-Washm and al-Sudayr. The Dhuhl 
b. Tha‘laba lived, in (Karyat Bani) Sadis, named 
after one of their sub-tribes, on a wddi which 
runs into the Witr, the Kays b. fha‘laba among 
other places, in Manfiha, to the south of Riyad. 
There is also evidence of villages of the Yashkur, 
*Idjl and Shayban. Djaww and al-Hadjr were sites 
of an ancient culture, which is linked with the 
vanished tribes of Tasm and Djadis in later legends. 
epics. Baityles (obelisks) could still be seen in 
Hadjr in early Islamic times, but in Diaww these 
had been destroyed during the raid by a member of 
the southern Arabian dynasty of Hassan (al-A‘sh4, 
no. 13, 16-21). 

Date palms were cultivated in all oases, but in the 
“Ird valley and in al-Khardj grain was grown. In 
good years corn was sent to Mecca, but in bad years 
it was not even sufficient for local consumption 
(Mutalammis, ed. Volfers, no. 5, 8: al-A‘sha, no. 19, 
24; 23, 22-23; Ibn Hisham, 997f.). As the Bakr 
villages were rather close together, there were 
sometimes feuds between them during which the 
palm groves were burned down (al-A‘sh4, no. 15, 
56-57; 38, 9-11; Yakit, s.v. al-Muharraka, (below 
Sadiis). Some Bakr escaped these conditions by 
leaving and becoming mercenaries (Aws b. Hadjar, 
ed. Geyer, no. 14; Mufaddaliyydat, ed. Lyall, no. 
Irg), Many took up the nomadic life—which was 
later on embraced by considerable parts of their 
tribes. 

It is possible that this movement was started by 
the appearance of the Kinda in the second half of 
the 5th century (amend art. SaBp aL-Kays, line 13: 
from 6th to 5th century). We have no definite 
information about the routes which the nomadic 
Bakr followed at that time, although later sources 
(Ryckmans 510; Mufaddaliyyat, 430, 13) indicate 
that they went to the west (and east ?) of al-Yamama. 
During this period there was a long feud between 
the Bakr and their brother tribe, the Taghlib, 
which only came to an end in the middle of the 6th 
century, in a peace concluded under the patronage 
of Mecca, in Dhu ‘l-Madj4z, outside the Haram 
(al-H4rith b. Hilliza, Mu‘allaka, ed. Arnold, 66). The 
Yawm, Kulab I (a battle between two heirs of the 
Kinda empire, in about 530, at Thahlan, S.-W. of 
Duwadami) is rightly regarded as an episode in 


that feud. Shortly afterwards, the Taghlib—whose 
zone of migration was then from SAdjir in the 
upper Sirr, to Nat&‘i near the Persian Gulf (Mufad- 
daliyat, 430, 13; Harith, Ms‘., 79)—left central 
Arabia, and settled in the steppes on the near 
side of the lower Euphrates, where, possibly, 
some of them had already settled earlier on. The 
Bakr followed them, but they stopped before 
Batn Faldj. Place names mentioned then and after- 
wards by the poets seem to show that the routes 
taken by the nomadic Bakr in the following decades 
ran from north to south. The area which was later 
vacated by the Taghlib and Bakr on the near side 
of the Tuwayk bend was probably before 530 inter- 
spersed with Tamim, whose home was along both 
sides of the Tasrir. After 530, they spread over the 
TJuwayk to eastern Arabia. Since the nomadic routes 
of both groups crossed, peace had somehow to be 
maintained, and there is in the next decades in fact 
little mention of fights between the Bakr and the 
Tamim. 

A number of outstanding Shaykh families emerged 
in the period in which the changing relationships 
between the Bakr and the Taghlib, the Tamim, and 
the kings of the Kinda and of al-Hira, demanded 
leaders of political experience. The hero of E. Braun- 
lich’s Bistém ibn Qais (Leipzig 1923) is a member 
of one of these families, the Dhu ’l-Djaddayn. 
Connexions with al-Hira were responsible for an 
early development of poetry, especially amongst 
the Kays b. Tha‘laba, as witness the works of al- 
Murakkish (the legend concerning him appears for 
the first time in Tarafa, Six Poets, no. 13, 14°19, 
an imitation by a later poet of al-Hira; N.B. the 
‘younger Murakkish’ never existed, as is evident 
from al-Farazdak, Naka %¢, 200, 15, to mention 
only one witness), those of ‘Amr b. Kamf?a [q.v.], 
who never journeyed to Byzantium with Imra? 
al-Kays, those of Tarafa, and those of al-A‘sh4, 
who lived on into the 7th century. Poetry also 
flourished among the Yashkur, to whom al- 
Harith b. Hilliza belonged. 

The nomadic Bakr entered a new period when the 
Taghlib vacated the steppes on the lower Euphrates, 
migrating up the river, after their chief, ‘Amr b. 
Kulthim had killed the king of al-Hira, ‘Amr b. 
Hind in 569-70. About 580, a poet says (Muf., no. 41, 
11): “And Bakr—all ‘Irak’s broad plain is theirs : but 
if so they will, a shield comes to guard their homes 
from lofty Yamama’s dales”. Some ten years later, 
the Tamim, and especially the Yarbi‘, began to press 
forward, in order to pitch their tents in al-Hazn 
during the spring. This gave rise to mutual 
raids, some of which, taking place between 605 and 
615) have been described by Braunlich (in the above 
mentioned book). A great deal is known concerning 
the tribes of the nomadic Bakr at this period, and 
also something about the area they covered. The 
tribes concerned were the Shayban, ‘Idjl, Kays, and 
Taymallat b. Tha‘laba. The ‘Idji went as far as 
what later became the Kufan pilgrim route in the 
west, and as far as Tukayy:d in the east; the 
Shayb4n pitched their tents to the north and south 
of the line al-K4zima (near the Bay of Kuwayt)— 
Ra’s al-‘Ayn = al-Busayya (?)—Salm4n, and the 
Kays b. Tha‘laba south-east of these, between al- 
Musannah (Yakut, erroneously al-Muthanndh) and 
Ra’s al-‘Ayn (al-A‘sha, no. 14, 20; 29, 24). The Tay- 
mallat, Kays and ‘Idji formed the confederation of 
Lahazim, in order not to be overwhelmed by the 
Shayban. It is not exactly known where the northern 
Bakr wintered, but the Kays b. Tha‘laba appear 
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to have alternated—at least in the eighties—between 
al-Yam4ama and the north (al-A‘sha, no. 32, an 
early poem, especially v. 48}. The Shayban occa- 
sionally went as far as the oases of Bahrayn in 
eastern Arabia, whilst the ‘Idjl appear to have 
remained in the north. During the summer, the 
tribes congregated where water could be found on 
this side of the Taff between ‘Ayn Sayd and Abi 
Ghar. It is in this area that the famous battle 
of Dha K4r, in which the Dhuhl b. Shayban 
repelled the advance guard of the Persian knights 
of Hamarz (9.v.] was fought around the year 605 (al- 
A‘sh4, no. 40). In spite of this, the Bakr soon came 
under Persian influence again. At the same time, 
the hostility between Bakr and Tamim in the north 
spread to Central Arabia, where the prince of Diaww, 
Hawdha b. ‘Ali, of the Bani Hanifa, a vassal 
of the Persians, was hard pressed by the Tamim. 
until the Persian governor of Bahrayn drastically 
broke their valour (see al-A‘sha, no. 13, 62-69). 
This brings us up to Islamic times. 

Christianity was accepted by some of the Bakr in 
the north as well as in the south, particularly among 
the ‘Idjl, and (within the Shayban) among the Dhu 
’l-Djaddayn. Al-A‘sha and Hawdha b. ‘Ali were 
also Christians. The adherence of Yamama to 
Musaylima (g.v.] shows that Christianity had not 
taken root there, but the position in the north 
was quite different: the case of the former Ghazu 
leader, Abdjar b. Djabir, who died a Christian in 
Kiifa in 641, can hardly have been exceptional 
among the ‘Idjlii The Dhu ’l-Djaddayn also re- 
tained their Christian faith. The paganism, about 
which there is an interesting passage in ‘Amr b. 
Kami’a, no. 2, 9-15, is hardly mentioned by the 
later poets, unless one counts al-A‘sha, no. 39, 47, 
whilst the idol Muharrik in Salman (Y4kit iv, s.v. 
Muharrik) is not mentioned in Ibn al-Kalbi’s K. 
al-Asnam. 

Muhammad had tried to get in touch with Hawdha 
b. SAli even before the conquest of Mecca, but his 
message met with a cool and haughty reception. His 
successor in al-Hadjr was Musaylima, Thum4ma b. 
Uthdl of the siva and the ridda is, strangely enough, 
missing in the genealogy of Ibn al-Kalbi, which is 
based, in this respect, on a Bakrite authority. In- 
formation on the ridda in eastern Arabia, which 
spread from the Kays b. Tha‘laba. can provisionally 
be found in Wellhausen, Skizzen und Vorarbeiten, vi, 
20 ff. Meanwhile the Bakr in the north had taken 
advantage of the disputed succession in Ctesiphon 
(628-632) in order to raid the cultivated land 
(as they had done before Dhi Kar). A leader of 
the Dhuhi b. Shayban, al-Muthanna b. Haritha, 
distinguished himself on this occasion, and when 
he heard of the defeat of the ridda, he joined 
Islam, thereby consolidating his leadership. Together 
with Khalid b. al-Walid he brought about conditions 
which later led to the capitulation of al-Hira. When 
the Muslims were placed on the defensive, after 
Khalid’s departure to Syria early in 634, he covered 
the retreat in the Battle of the Bridge, in the autumn 
of 634. His last great deed took place a year later 
at Buwayb, after which he succumbed to his 
wounds. Bakr (and Tamim ?) also prepared the 
ground for the conquest of what later became the 
province of Basra. ‘Idjl and Hanifa took part in the 
battle of Nihdwand in 642. The Bakr reached 
Khurasan with troops from Basra, and in 715 there 
were 7000 of them there (Tabari, ii, 1291). In both 
places they were partly responsible for the extension 


on a larger scale. Together with the ‘Abd al-Kays, 
they formed the Rabi‘a group in Basra, and later 
they joined the Azd ‘Uman who immigrated around 
680. As the Tamim in Basra were associated with 
the Kays group (ahl al-‘Aliya), a rift again occurred. 
Hostility subsided, however, after some fighting 
between the two parties on the occasion of the 
death of Yazid I in 684; and after Malik b. Misma‘ 
(a member of the leading family of the Kays 
b. Tha‘laba) had declared himself in favour of 
the caliph ‘Abd al-Malik, in 690, the Bakr kept 
the peace. The position was rather different in 
Khurdsan, where a bloody feud broke out in 684 
between Bakr and Tamim, followed by permanent 
friction between the Rabi‘a-Azd and the Kays- 
Tamim, which continued until here, too, the Bakr 
produced a sensible leader (Yahya b. Hudayn). 
Their last remarkable personality was the general 
and statesman Ma‘n b. Zaida (9.v.], of the Dhuhl 
b. Shayban. 

Whilst the Bakr disappeared early from the 
steppes of Basra, they remained for a longer 
time near Kifa. The ‘Idjl retained their nomadic 
area, and later extended it towards the north- 
east; the Shayban, however, migrated towards the 
north-west, as far as the waters of al-Lasaf, not 
far from Kifa, and later moved largely to the area 
of Mosul, in the north, where they settled along 
both banks of the Tigris. Three verses that have 
strayed into the diwan of ‘Amr b. Kami?a (no, 16) 
describe the homesickness of a girl on this trek into 
foreign lands, to thejSatidama (possibly the Diabal 
Maklib, opposite the town); and reports of Abi 
Mikhnaf (Jabari, ii) concerning the noble leader of 
the Kharidjites, Shabib b. Yazid (of the Dhuhl b. 
Shayb4n ; killed in 697) describe the curious vacillation 
between Bedouin life and urban civilisation at that 
time. The Bakr spread thence to the north as far 
as Diyar Bakr (a late name) and Adharbaydjan. 

The Shayban developed once again into a large 
nomad tribe. In spring and summer, they pitched 
their tents between the Upper and the Lower Zab, in 
winter they moved as far as the area below Kiifa. 
During the gth century, they carried out frequent 
raids into the plain of Mosul, which resulted in a 
campaign against them in 893, led by the caliph 
al-Mu‘tadid. In the rzth century, they advanced 
into the cultivated land of ‘Irak, but disappeared 
at the beginning of the next century. The name 
Rabi‘a began to supplant the tribal names Bakr 
and ‘Abd al-Kays in Basra and in Khurdsan, and 
the names Bakr and Taghlib in the eastern Dijazira = 
Diyar Rabi‘a. This also happened in Arabia. The 
royal family of Al Su‘iid traces its family tree back 
to the Rabi‘a. 

Bibliography: Ibn al-Kalbi, Djamhara, MS. 
London, 193a-226b; MS. Escorial, 1-49; Tabazi, 
see indices; Naka id Diarty wa ’l-Farazdak, ed. 
Bevan, see indices; the Arabic geographers; 
M. Frh. von Oppenheim, Die Bedutnen, iii, Wies- 
baden 1952, 211f., 351 f.; Ulrich Thilo, Dée 
Ortsnamen in der altarabischen Poesie, Wiesbaden 
1958 (= Schriften der Frh. von Ofpenheim- 
Stiftung, no. 3). (W. CasKeEt) 
AL-BAKRI [see BagKRiyyA and sippixgf}. 
AL-BAKRI, ‘ABD ALLAH [see anv ‘upayp]. 
aL-BAKRI, Asu ’L-Hasan AnMAD B. ‘ABD 

ALLAH B. MUHAMMAD, appears to be the most 
acceptable form of the name of the alleged author, 
or final réwi, of historical novels dealing with the 
early years of Islam, who also is credited with a 


of the ancient tribal feuds, which continued there i mawkd and a fictional life of Muhammad. The 
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earliest biography devoted to him is to be found in 
al-Dhahabi, Misdn, Cairo 1325, i, 53. Al-Dhahabi 
indignantly describes al-Bakri as a liar and inventor 
of untrue stories, whose books were available at the 
booksellers (and, presumably, enjoyed good sales). 
Considering the additional facts that a MS. of one 
of his works (Vatican Borg. no. 125) is dated in 
694/1295 and that authors who lived as late as the 
end of the thirteenth century are quoted in the 
biography of the Prophet (Ahlwardt, Verzeichniss 
der arab. Hss. ... su Berlin, no. 9624), al-Baksi 
would seem to have lived in the latter half of the 
thirteenth century. While this conclusion must 
remain highly speculative for the time being, there 
exist no cogent reasons for doubting the historicity 
of al-Bakri’s elusive personality. If the occasional 
epithet of ‘‘Basran Preacher” can be relied upon, 
he was active in ‘Irak. 

It is by no means certain that all the works 
attributed to al-Bakri go back to one and the same 
author. For instance, the biography of Muhammad 
quotes actual books and authors, while the other 
works are vague and confused in their references to 
sources and prefer fictitious names in the rare cases 
where transmitters are mentioned. Furthermore, it 
apparently was not yet known to al-Dhahabi, and 
a reference to it was added by Ibn Hadjar, Lisan, 
i, 202, in the biography he copied from al-Dhahabi. 
The relationship of the various works or recensidéns 
to each other has not yet been investigated, and in 
order to reach safe conclusions, it will be necessary 
to study all the numerous MSS. preserved in widely 
dispersed libraries, 

Bibliography: Knowledge of al-Bakri in the 
West begins with L. Marracci, cf. C. A. Nallino, 
Raccolta di scritti, ii, 115. Cf., further, R. Paret, 
Die legenddre Maghdasi-Literatur, Tiibingen 1930, 
155-58; Brockelmann, I, 445; S I, 616 (basic but 
disfigured by many mistakes). A fatwa forbidding 
the reading of his biography of Muhammad, by 
fbn Hadjar al-Haythami, al-Fatdwi al-Hadithiyya, 
Cairo 1353/1934, 116. See further MaGHAzi and 
TaRIkR. (F. RosENTHAL) 
at-BAKRI, 8. Asi ’L-Surtr, name of two Arab 

historians of the notable family of Egyptian 
shaykhs of the Bakriyya tarika (of the Shadhiltf 
order). 

t. MUHAMMAD 8, ABI ’L-SURUR B. MUHAMMAD 
B. SALI AL-S1DpDIKI aL-Misri, d. 1028/1619. His 
works include, in addition to a universal history in 
two parts (“Uyitn al-Akhbar, Nushat al-Absar, also 
abridged under the title of Tuhfat (or Tadhktrat) 
al-Zurafa>), several histories of the Ottoman Turks 
(Fayd al-Mannan, al-Durar al-Athman fi Asl Manba‘ 
Al ‘Uthman, and al-Minah al-Rakmdniyya with 
an appendix on Egypt entitled al-Lafa1f al-Rab- 
bantyya), one on the Ottoman conquest of Egypt 
(al-Futéhat al-“Uthmdniyya), and a work on the 
attempt of Muhammad Pasha, wali of Egypt, in 
1017/1608-9 to suppress the tax called hakk al-tarik 
(al-Tafridj al-Kubra fi Daf* (or Raf‘) al-Talba). 

Bibliography: Brockelmann, II, 388; S II, 
412; Wiistenfeld, Geschichtsschretber, no. 552; 
Babinger, 147; Hadjdji Khalifa, ed. Fliigel, nos. 
2619, 4981, 8458, 9325, 13152; Isma‘il Pasha 
Baghdadi, Hadiyyat al-‘Arifin, Istanbul 1955, ii, 
216. For his father Abu ’l-Surir (d. 1007/1598-9), 
see Muhibbi, Khuldsa, i, 117. 

2. MUHAMMAD B, MuHAMMAD B. ABIP?L-SuROR, 
Sams aL-Din ABD SABp ALLAH, son of the above, 
b. ca. 1005/1596, d. ¢a. 1060/1650. In addition to a 
universal history (Samir al-Ashab) and two general 


histories of Egypt (al-Rawda al-Ma?’ntsa, and al- 
Rawda (or al-Nuzha) al-Zahiyya fi Wulat Misr al- 
Kahira al-Mu‘issiyya), a third history of Egypt 
entitled al-Kawaktb al-S@ ira covers in fuller detail 
the Ottoman period down to 1045/1634. This work, 
unpublished as yet, was translated by S. de Sacy 
(Le Livre des Etoiles errantes) in Notices et Extraits des 
Manuscrits de la Bibliotheque du Roi, i, 1788, 165-280 
(a German translation from the French was published 
by G. Hanisch, Hildburgshausen 1791), and was used 
extensively by J. J. Marcel for his Histoire d’ Egypte 
(Paris 1848), together with a continuation of the 
work to 1168/1754 by Mustafa b. Ibrahim (cf. 
Marcel, op. cit., XXV). His other works include a 
history of the Ottoman conquest of Egypt (al- 
Tuhfa al-Bahiyya), an abridgement of al-Makrizi’s 
Khitat entitled Katf al-Azhdr (this work is sometimes 
attributed to his uncle Muhammad b. Zayn al- 
‘Abidin b. Mubammad b. ‘Ali, Shams al-Din Abu 
’1-Hasan, d. 1087/1676: cf. Muihbbi, Khuldsa, iii, 
465), a biography of the Safi shaykh al-‘Adjami al- 
Kurani (al-Durr al-Djumdani) and a Safi treatise 
(Durar al-A‘alt). 

Bibliography: Brockelmann, II, 383; S II, 
409; Wiistenfeld, Geschichtsschreiber, no. 565; Ba- 
binger, 188; works mentioned in the article. 

(STANFORD J. SHAW) 

AL-BAKRI, Muyammap sB. ‘ABD AL-RAHMAN 
AL-SIDDIKI AL-SHAFI‘T aL-ASH‘ART ABU ’L-MAKARIM 
SHams at-Din, Arab poet and mystic, born 
898/1492, lived a year alternately in Cairo and a 
year in Mecca, and died in 952/1545. Besides his 
Diwan (Bibl. Nat, Paris, Catalogue des mss. ar. by 
de Slane, no. 3229-3233; Descriptive Catalogue of the 
Arabic, Pers. and Turk. Mss. in the Library of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, 1870, no. 55-7), a collection of 
mystical poems entitled Tardjumdn al-Asrdr (Vollers, 
Katalog der islam. usw. Hass. der Universitatsbiblioth, 
uu Leipzig, no. 573; Derenbourg, Les mss. ar. de 
VEscurial, no. 439), and several small Sifi trea- 
tises (of which the MS. Gotha no. 865 contains 
a collection) he composed a romantic history of 
the conquest of Mecca in verse, called al-Durra 
al-Mukallala fi Fath Makka al-Mubadjdjala, 
(Cairo 1278/1861, 1282/1865, 1293/1876, 1297/ 
1879, 1300/1882, 1301, 1303, 1304); as well as 
a work of sukstantially historical content en- 
titled Dhakhirat al-‘Ulim wa Natidjat al-Fuhim 
{Pertsch, Dte ar. Hdss. zu Gotha, no. 1578). 

Bibliography: ‘Ali Pasha Mubarak, al- 
Khitat al-Tawfikiyya al-Djadida, Balak 1306, 
iii, 127; Wiistenfeld, Die Geschichtsschretber der 
Araber, no. 520; Brockelmann, II, 334, 382, 
S Il, 481-2. (C. BRocKELMANN) 
AL-BAKRI, Mustard 8. KamAL AL-Din 8. SALI 

AL-SIDDIki aL-Hanari aL-KHaLwaTi Muny1 ’t-Din, 
Arab author and mystic, born in Dhu’1l-Ka‘da 
1o99/Sept. 1688 at Damascus, being left an orphan 
at an early age, was brought up by his uncle and 
entered the Dervish order of the Khalwatiyya. In 
the year 1122/1710 he made his first pilgrimage to 
Jerusalem; there he wrote his prayer-book al-Fath 
al-Kudsi and procured a certificate from ‘Ali Kara- 
bash of Adrianople, that it was not a bid‘a, as one 
of his opponents had said, to read this book aloud at 
the end of the night. He returned in Sha‘ban of the 
same year (October 1710) to Damascus, but repeated 
this pilgrimage more frequently in succeeding years 
and made the acquaintance in Jerusalem of the 
vizier Raghib Pasha, whom he accompanied on a 
journey to Cairo. Under the protection of this 
patron he set out from Jerusalem early in 1135 
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(Oct. 1722) to Istanbul and reached it on 17 
Sha‘ban/24 May 1723. Four years later he re- 
turned to Jerusalem. After making the pilgrimage 
to Mecca in 1148/1735 which he had planned as 
early as 1129/1717 but had given up on. account 
of a quarrel with his uncle, he went to Istanbul for 
the second time in 1148/1735. From there he 
returned by ship, via Alexandria and Cairo, In the 
following year, in connexion with a second pilgrimage, 
he went to Diy4r Bakr where he stayed eight months. 
After spending other eleven months in Nabulus, he 
again returned to Jerusalem in Shawwél 1152/Jan. 
1740. He died on 18 Rabf* II 1162/8 April 1749 in 
Cairo when on his third pilgrimage. His numerous 
mystic treatises, prayers and poems which are given 
by Brockelmann (see infra, cf. also al-Htkam al- 
Tlihiyya wa'l-Mawarid al-Bahiyya, see Vollers, Kaia- 
log der islam, usw. Hdds. der Universitatsbibliothek su 
Leipzig no. 850 ii, and al-Wasiyya al-Djalila hP- 
Salikin Tarikat al-Khalwattyya, ibid. iv; E. Littmann, 
A. List of Arabic Mss. in Princeton University 
Library, no. 351 b.) are all still unprinted except a 
Madjmia Salawdt wa? Awrdad (Cairo 1308). He also 
wrote an account of his first journey from Damascus 
to Jerusalem in 1122/1710 entitled al-Khumra al- 
Hastyya. fi ’l-Rikla al-Kudsiyya (Ahlwardt, Ver- 
seichnis der Hdss. su Berlin, no. 6149). A journey to 
Damascus and his stay there were described in his 
al-Mudama al-Sha?’miyya fi 'l-Makdma ol-Sha’miyya 
(ibid. 6148). 


Bibliography: al-Muradi, Sék al-Durar fi 
A‘ydn al-Karn al-Thani ‘Ashar, Cairo 12g91- 
1301, iv, 190-200; al-Djabarti, ‘Adja%sb al- 


Athar fi 'l-Tarddjim wa’l-Akhbar, Balak 1297, 
i, 125-126; ‘Ali Pasha Mubarak, al-Khifat al- 
Tawfikiyya al-Djadida, Bilak 1306, iii, 129; 
Brockelmann, II 348, s II, 477. 
(C. BRocKELMANN) 
BAKRIYYA, a Dervish order which, according 
to d’Ohsson, took its name from Pir Abii Bakr Wafa’i, 
who died in Aleppo in 902/1496 or 909/1503-4. 
According to Rinn, Marabouts et Khouan, 271, they 
are a branch of the Shadhiliyya (g.v.]. 
BAKRIYYA, a collective noun denoting all 
those who claim descent from Abia Bakr. In Egypt, 
the head of this family, the Shaykh al-Bakri, has, 
since 1811, been the nakib of the descendants of the 
Prophet (ashrdaf), and, since 1906, the shaykk al- 
mashayikh, that is to say, the skaykh of all the 
religious orders. See RMM, iv, 241 ff.; L. Massignon, 
Annuaire du Monde musulman*, 1954, 274. 
BAKT, lat. pactum, hell. r&xtov. In the Hellenistic 
world used both for a compact of mutual obligations 
and its connected payments. The Arabs designated 
with this expression what they regarded a tribute 
yielded by Christian Nubia. This country, because 
of its geographical situation and the bellicosity of 
its inhabitants, withstood the first impetus of the 
Muslim conquest, and after hard fighting under 
‘Amr b. al-‘As (20 or 21/642-3), who ultimately had 
to recall his troops, his successor, ‘Abd Allah b. Sa‘d 
b. Abi Sarh, ‘Uthm4n’s governor over Egypt, made 
a treaty with Nubia (31/652) on a bilateral basis, 
falling outside the normal sui’ treaties known by 
the jurists. The two contracting parties agreed on 
bestowing free passage through the respective 
countries, while the right to take up fixed abode 
was to be prohibited. The Nubians bound themselves 
to repatriate fugitive coloni, slaves, and poll-tax 
paying dhimmis. Besides they agreed to defray the 
costs of the maintenance of a mosque to be built in 


annually 360 slaves, originally at least their own 
prisoners of war, and the custom developed that 
they paid a further 40 head for the Arab officials 
taking care of the transaction. The Muslims, on the 
other hand, were obliged to yield a corresponding 
amount of wheat and other cereals, and textiles. The 
Muslim jurists of a later time could not fit this into 
the frame of the system, and a tradition—or at least 
an interpretation of an existing one—sprang up that 
the Muslim quota originated from the restitution of 
the 40 slaves, after having been exchanged for wine 
and other supplies, as appears from the exposition 
of Ibn ‘Abd al-Hakam (Futdh Misr, ed. C. C. Torrey, 
189). The political state is otherwise called a hudna, 
truce. Malik b. Anas thought it a juridical sulh, 
but a majority of his colleagues knew that it was 
only a treaty of non-aggression, and that the Muslims 
were not bound to defend Nubia against any third 
party. The treaty was confirmed by subsequent 
tulers; al-Tabari makes special mention of ‘Umar II 
(Annales, Ser. 1, v, 2593). Later the Nubians seem 
not to have paid their part very punctually, probably 
because of lack of prisoners of war, with the con- 
sequence that they had to replace the wanting 
number with their own countrymen. The animals 
for zoological gardens and for medical experiments 
which are included in the quota in later times may 
have made up for such deficiencies. Under al-Mahdi 
and al-Mu‘tasim we hear of readjustments; under 
the latter, when Nubia was on the verge of breaking 
the contract, it was found out that the tribute of 
the Nubians fell below what was paid by the Arabs, 
That the latter could not muster the force for 
altering this radically is seen from the fact that a 
lenient course was followed, allowing the Nubians 
to pay the stipulated quota every third year only. 
On the other hand, the request to have the garrison 
in al-Kasr on Nubian territory withdrawn was not 
granted. That was the place where the quotas were 
handed over. It was only under Baybars al-Bun- 
dukdari (674/1276) that Nubia was subjugated for 
good, and part of it came fully under Muslim rule, 
while native petty princes maintained a more or 
less free position. After that time Islamisation went 
on rapidly, and no doubt the term ba? fell into 
desuetude, having lost its meaning under the altered 
circumstances. 

Bibliography: Makrizi, al-Khifat, Balak 1270 

i, 199 f., Cairo 1324, i, 322 ff.; Baladhuri, Puts, 

236 ff.; E. M. Quatremére, Mémoires géographiques 

et historiques sur lV’ Egypte, ii, 42 ff.; C. H. Becker, 

Zeitschrift fir Assyriologie, xxii, 141 ff.; Pauly- 

Wissowa, new ed., 1942 s.v. pactum. 

(F. LoxkKEGaarbD) 

BAKU, a town and district on the W. shore of the 
Caspian Sea, on the peninsula of Apsheron (Absha- 
ran). The name is currently said to be from Persian 
bddkuba, ‘wind-beaten’, which is appropriate to the 
local conditions, but this derivation is not certain. 
The form Baki appears already in the 4th/roth 
century (Hudad al-‘dlam). Another early, authentic 
pronunciation is Bakiyah (Abi Dulaf, al-Bakuwi). 
Other forms (Bakih, Bakuh) are found in the 
Arabic geographers. 

The early history of Baki is obscure, though the 
locality seems to be mentioned in antiquity (cf. J. 
Marquart, EranSakr, 97). It is perhaps to be iden- 
tified with the Gangara or Gaetara of Ptolemy 
(Geographia, ed. C. Miiller, I, ii, 929). Baki is not 
apparently mentioned in accounts of the early Mus- 
lim conquests, nor by Ibn Khurradadhbih (3rd/gth 


Dunkula (Dongola). Moreover they were to deliver ; century), but thereafter it comes fairly into view 
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and is known by name to the roth century Muslim 
geographers, being mentioned by Abi Dulaf in his 
Risdla al-Thaniyya (cf. V. Minorsky in Ortens, v, 
1952, 25). Abii Dulaf claims to have reached Bakiyah, 
as he calls it, from the S. and found there a spring 
of petroleum, the lease (kabdla) of which was 1000 
dirhams a day, with another well adjacent producing 
white petroleum, which flowed unceasingly day and 
night and whose lease (daman) was also 1000 dirhams. 
These details are repeated in several much later 
accounts, notably those of Yakit, i, 477, and al- 
Kazwini, Athdr al-Bildd, 389. About the same time 
as Abi Dulaf, al-Mas‘idi several times mentions 
Baki. He gives an account of a Russian raid on the 
Caspian littoral circa 301/913-914, in the course of 
which the invaders reached ‘the naphtha (or petro- 
leum) coast in the country of Shirwan, which is 
known as Bakuh’ (Murdidj, ii, 21). Al-Mas‘idi also 
speaks of Baki as a place to which ships went back 
and forward from Djil (Djilan), Daylam, etc. on 
the Caspian, if not also from Atil [¢.v.], the Khazar 
capital on the Volga (tbid., 25). In the Tanbih, a later 
work (written in 345/956) he again speaks of Baki, 
its ‘white naphtha’ and its volcanoes (dtém) (BGA., 
viii, 60). 

The Hudid al-‘Alam (written in 372/982 but 
making use of earlier sources) knows of Baki as a 
borough or small town, lying on the sea-coast near 
the mountains. All the petroleum in the Daylaman 
country came from there (Wudiéd al-Alam, 145, cf. 
411: the Daylamites used it for a kind of flame- 
thrower). In another passage (ibid., 77) the waters 
of the Kur and Aras rivers are said to ‘flow between 
Makan and Baki to join the Khazar sea (Caspian)’, 
where regions rather than cities are perhaps intended. 
Since it lay N. of the Aras, Baki was usually reckoned 
as in Shirwan, but according to al-Mukaddasi, 376, 
in 375/989, who appears to be the first to mention 
its excellent harbour, Baki was distinct from Shirwan 
and both were included in Arran, to which al-Mukad- 
dasi gives a much greater extension than most 
Muslim writers (ibid., 51, 374). Al-Istakhri (circa 
340/951) mentions Baka and already knows of its 

troleum (190). 

The best description of mediaeval Baki is by a 
uative of the place, ‘Abd al-Rashid b. Salih al- 
Bakuwi, who wrote in 806/1402, shortly after the 
campaigns of Timir in this quarter. The town was 
built of stone, actually on rocks, close to the sea, 
which at the time of writing had carried away part 
of the walls and reached the vicinity of the prin- 
cipal mosque. The air was good, but there was shor- 
tage of water. Since in consequence the district was 
infertile, provisions had to be brought from Shirwan 
and Mik4n, though there were gardens situated at 
a distance from the town, producing figs, grapes 
and pomegranates, to which the inhabitants went 
in summer. There were two well-built fortresses in 
the town, of which the larger, on the seaward side, had 
resisted the attacks of the Tatars, although the other, 
which was very high, had been partially destroyed 
during the sieges. Day and night, in winter, high winds 
blew, sometimes so strongly as to sweep men and 
animals into the sea. At Baki there were petroleum 
wells from which daily more than 200 mule-loads were 
drawn. A by-product in the form of a hard yellow 
substance was used as fuel in private houses and 
baths. At a farsakk from the town was a perennial 
source of fire, said to be a sulphur-mine, near which 
was a village inhabited by Christians, who made 
and sold lime. There were also salt-mines, the produce 
of which was exported to other countries. Nearby 


was. an island to which people went to hunt sharks. 
The skins when suitably prepared were filled with 
petroleum, after which they were loaded on ships 
to be taken to the different countries. There was 
also a considerable trade in silk. In some years a 
great fire was seen emerging from the sea, visible 
for a day’s journey. The inhabitants were Sunni 
Muslims. 

Politically, Baki at most times appears to have 
been subject to the Shirwan Shahs. The last dynasty 
of Shirwan Shahs came to an end only in 957/1550, 
when the Safawid Shah Tahmasp occupied Shirwan. 
After vicissitudes in the course of which it belonged 
for a short time (1583-1606) to the Ottoman Turks, 
Baki finally became a Russian possession in 1806. 

Bibliography: V. Minorsky, Abi Dulaf Mis‘ar b. 
al-Muhalhil’s Travels in Ivan (containing the Arabic 
text and translation of his Second Risdla), Cairo 

1955, 35, cf. 72; al-Bakuwi, Talkhis al-Athar wa- 

‘Adjab al-Maltk al-Kahhar, transl. De Guignes, 

Notices et extratts, ii, 509-510; Le Strange, 180-1, 

(D. M. DuNnLop) 

Baki under Russian domination, was at first 
very slow to develop. In 1807 the town had only 
5,000 inhabitants, grouped in the old citadel. 

The naphtha deposits, the exploitation of which 
was a monopoly of the former masters of Baki, 
became Crown property and the first drilling took 
place in 1842 on the Apsheron peninsula. In 1872 
exploitation became free and the deposits were 
sold by auction. 

This periods marks the beginning of the town’s 
rapid growth. This development was favoured by 
the building in 1877-78 of the pipe-line connecting 
Baka with the oil fields of the Apsheron peninsula. 
In 1883 the town was connected by railway with 
Transcaucasia and the interior of Russia. Finally 
in 1907 the pipe-line was completed linking Baka 
with Batum on the Black Sea. In 1859 Baki had 
still only 13.000 inhabitants, but in 1879 the “oil 
tush” brought the number up to 112.000. On the 
eve of the Revolution, Baki, which provided 95% 
of all Russia’s oil, had already a population of 
300,000. 

During the Revolution, Baki achieved the 
status of capital of independent Adharbaydjan 
(31 July 1918 to 28 April 1920). Taken by the Red 
Army on 28 April 1920, it was henceforth the capital 
of the Adharbaydjan Soviet Socialist Republic. Under 
the Soviet régime, the town continued to grow. In 
1939 it was the fifth town of the Soviet Union with 
809,300 inhabitants (abouc a third of whom were 
Russian and a third Armenians). It is now a great 
modern industrial city, centre of the oil industry. 
Baki is also an important University centre, the 
seat of the State University and of the Adharbaydjan 
Academy of Sciences. (A, BENNIGSEN) 

BA‘KUBA, more correctly (but not now currently) 
Ba‘xosA, from the Aramaic Baya‘kiba, or Jacob’s 
House, a town situated 40 miles N.E. of Baghdad 
(40° 37’ E, 33° 45’ N), on the site of a very ancient 
pre-Islamic settlement, was in Caliphate times 
described as on the west bank of the Nahraw4n- 
Diyala (¢.v.) main canal. It formed an important 
station on the Baghdad-Khurasan trunk road, and 
served as chief town of the Upper Nahrawan 
district. Under ‘Abbasid rule the place was highly 
prosperous, its date and fruit gardens famous, and 
the surrounding country fertile and populous, with 
scores of villages. 

Modern Ba‘kiba is an ‘Iraki provincial town with 
an Arab mixed Sunni and Shi‘i population of some 
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8,000. It is the headquarters of the wd of Diyala 
with dependent kagaés of Mandali, Khalis, Khanikin, 
and Ba‘kiba itself; the last-named kada contains 
the important ndfiyas of Kin‘an and Makdadiyya 
(formerly Shahruban). The town is prosperous, 
partly transformed by modern buildings, streets and 
services, and good communications; the Baghdad- 
Irbil line of ‘Irak Railways here crosses the Diyala 
by a high-level bridge. 

Bibliography: Yakit, i, 472, 672; Abu 
’1-Fida’, Takwim, 294; the same, Annal. moslem., 
ed. Reiske, iv, 690; Rashid al-Din, Hist. des 
Mongols, ed. Quatremére, 278 ff.; V. Cuinet, La 
Turquie d’Asie, iii, 119; (Rousseau), Descr. du 
Pachalik de Bagdad, 80; Binder, Au Kurdistan, 
en Mésopotamie et en Perse, Paris 1887, 319 ff.; 
G. Le Strange, The Lands of the Eastern Caliphate, 
Cambridge 1905; E. Aubin, La Perse d’aujourd ’hui, 
1908, 357 ff.; S. H. Longrigg, ‘Iraq rg00 to 1950, 
London 1953. (S. H. Lonerice) 
BAKUSAYA, a town and lesser administrative 

district under the ‘Abbasids. With four others it 
formed part of the rich and populous circle (astdn) 
east of Tigris, that of Baziyan Khusraw, in which 
the town of Bandanidjin (now vanished without 
trace) was a principal headquarters. Bakusay4 is 
usually grouped with the adjacent district of 
Badaray4 [q.v.] (the modern Badra) by the Arab 
geographers, and like it enjoyed good water from 
the hills which mark the present Persian frontier. A 
modern village, within Persia, known as Baksaiyyeh, 
a few miles S.E. of Badra, almost certainly marks 
the site of Bakusadya. The latter name strongly 
suggests the Syriac Ba-Kussayé, and would indicate 
the home or district of the Kussayé, the Greek 
xocodiot and the Ka&Su (modernised into Cassites) 
of the Babylonian inscriptions. The domicile of 
these people was entirely in the Zagros range, and 
this identification is tempting. Nothing remarkable 
is recorded regarding the town or its inhabitants, in 
which (as in modern Badra) Lurish or other Iranian 
strains doubtless prevailed. The district is malarial, 
but in modern times produces a race of famous 
weight-lifting porters. 

Bibliography: BGA, passim; Yakut, i, 477; 
M. Streck, Babylonien nach d. Arab. Geog., i, 15; 
G. Hoffmann, Ausziige aus Syrischen Akten 
persischer Méartyrer (Leipzig, 1880), 61, 91; 
Néldeke in ZDMG, xxviii, 101; idem, Geschichte 
der Perser u. Araber zur Zeit der Sassaniden (1879), 
239; G. Westphal, Untersuch. iiber die Quellen u. 
die Glaubwitirdigke:t der Patriarchenchroniken Mari 
fbn Sulaiman etc., Strassburg 1901, 121; Le 
Strange, 63, 80. : 

(M. Streck-[S. H. Loncricc]) 
BA‘L is an old Semitic or even Proto-Semitic 
word with the central meaning of ‘“‘master, owner” 
and has been widely used in the sense of “local god” 
(fertiliser of the soil) and ‘thusband” (in a society 
predominantly masculine), In the last century 
attention was vigorously drawn to the importance 
of this last meaning by W. R. Smith, Kinship and 
Marriage in early Arabia, Cambridge 1885 (2nd. ed. 
London 1903); but his thesis that the term itself 
had been borrowed by the Arabs from the Northern 
Semites could not be substantiated. The various 
Meanings of the word have continued to exist in 
Classical Arabic with, however, a very variable 
vitality according to sense, period and area. 
1.—In the sense of ‘‘master (of)’’, ba‘! was ousted 
in Arabic by various synonyms, so that, unlike the 
Hebrew ba‘al, it does not make an appearance in 


numerous compounds. It has survived better in the 
sense of ‘“‘husband, spouse (of)”’, thanks most probably 
to the use made of it in three Kur?anic passages (ii, 
228; xi, 72; xxiv, 31 twice) in the singular and in 
the plural (bu‘éla; subsequently Classical Arabic 
usually uses bua! or b:‘al). The meaning ‘‘master” 
was still strongly felt: ba‘lé ‘‘my spouse’, in xi, 72, 
renders the Biblical adéni (in the mouth of Sarah, 
Genesis, xvii, 12; Targum Onkelos: ribbéni). For the 
feminine, Classical Arabic has the forms ba‘ or 
ba‘lat. Several verbal forms developed from this 
connubial meaning. 

2.—The Kur’4n, xxxvii, 125 (story of Elijah; cf. 
I Kings xviii, and the art. Ilyds) has contributed 
still more definitely to perpetuating the memory in 
Islam of Ba‘ as a pagan deity, in spite of all the 
confusion and reticence of the commentators. This 
meaning of the word, it is true, could not hope to 
enjoy much success in Muslim thought as such; it 
is to be encountered incidentally in the medieval 
authors in connexion with the etymology of Ba‘al- 
bakk [g.v.] with fictitious details concerning an 
ancient idol at this place. What is more remarkable 
is the unconscious survival of the idea of the god 
Baal in the two following cases: 

a) The verb ba‘tl* and the adjective ba‘il, ‘(to be) 
lost in astonishment”, that is to say originally, as 
Ndldeke has shown (ZDMG, 1886, x1, 174), ‘(to be) 
Possessed by Baal’. 

b) The terms ba‘! and ba‘li to convey the idea of 
unwatered tillage: in a verse attributed to ‘Abd 
Allah b. Rawaha, a Companion of the Prophet, 
(LA, xiii, 60), we read: hundlika lad ubdli nakhla 
ba‘lin, wa la sakyin ..... In an expression of this 
kind, ba may retain something of the original 
meaning, not undtrstood by the author of the 
Lisdn: that of the god (male) fertilising the land 
(female) by rain or sub-soil water. The contrast 
between watered land (with terms from the same 
root as sky) and ‘dwelling or field of Baal’ is well 
attested in the Targum and the Talmud (Jastrow, 
Dict. of the Talmud, b ‘I and sh k y; W. R. Smith, 
Lectures on the Religion of the Semiies*, London 1927, 
see Index; G. Dalman, Arbeit und Sitte in Paldstina, 
Giitersloh 1932, ii, 32-33). 

In Classical Arabic of the early centuries of the 
Hidjra, however, the term ba‘! is to be encount- 
ered on several occasions meaning on its own 
—and not in a compound expression open to sev- 
eral interpretations—“unwatered cultivated land’. 
In the works on jurisprudence, it is to be found with 
this meaning, mainly in relation to the prescribed 
tithe (z@kat, sadaka) on agricultural produce. Muslim 
Law, both Shi and Sunni, does in fact reduce this 
impost to a half tithe or a twentieth where the crop 
is dependent on artificial irrigation requiring some 
exertion; in contrast, the zaka is actually a tenth 
when the produce of a ba‘ is involved. In this 
connexion, the term appears in various recorded 
hadiths from the Muwatta? of Malik (2nd/8th century) 
onwards (see Badji, Muntakad, ii, 157-158), repeated 
in the 3rd/gth century in works on /#kh, such as the 
Shafi‘ K. al-Umm (ii, 32) and the Maliki Mudawwana 
of Sahniin (ii, 99, 108). In an almost identical form, 
these tadiths are to be found in Abi Dawid (Sunan, 
no. 1596-1598) and in the early specialists on fiscal 
and land law (3rd-4th/9th-1oth centuries): Yahya b. 
Adam (K. al-Khardadj, Cairo ed. 1347 AH., no. 364- 
395, where an illuminating variant, no. 381, has 
“that which Ba‘l has watered’’, thus reproduced in 
Baladhuri, Futuk, 70), Abii ‘Ubayd b. Sallam 
{K. al-Amwal, Cairo ed. 1353 AH., no. 1410-1421), 
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Kudama b. Dija‘far (K. al-Kharadj, part 7, ch. VII, 
apud De Goeje, Glossaire to Baladhuri, Futéh, 14; 
the. Mafatik al-‘Ulim of al-Kh*arizmi on that point 
is merely a résumé of this work). Likewise in the 
Fatimid f:kh already established in Ifrikiya (4th/roth 
century): kadi al-Nu‘man, Da‘d?im al-Islém, Cairo ed. 
1951, i, 316; and naturally also in many later books. 

These texts evoke, as regards the use of ba‘, the 
two ensuing comments: a) the word seems to be 
linked with Madinese and perhaps also Yemenite 
traditions, but appears to be unknown to the oldest 
“Iraki traditions (probably because ‘Irak is primarily 
a land of irrigation); Hanafism, of ‘Iraki origin, does 
not normally employ the word, though on this point 
it states the same rule as the other madhahib. 

b) The hadiths containing this term insert it in an 
enumeration in which the ba‘l appears to be distinct 
from lands watered by spring water, rain or surface 
drainage. Among the commentators and lexico- 
graphers, some nevertheless maintain that ba‘l 
applies to all unwatered cultivated lands; others, 
influenced by the letter of the Aadiths and perhaps 
by dialectal usages, offer a series of rather more 
restrictive interpretations revolving round the idea 
of unwatered land under dry cultivation: for some, 
it only applies to cases where plants obtain water 
through their roots beneath the surface alone 
(detailed argument in LA, loc. cit.; see also W. R. 
Smith, Lectures..., 98-99 and Lokkegaard, Islamic 
Taxation, Copenhagen 1950, 121). 

Among words possessing the same or an adjacent 
meaning which frequently replace or accompany 
ba‘l in the enumeration mentioned above, particular 
attention should be paid to the term ‘aththari (for 
example in the Sahih of al-Bukhari, K. al-Zakat, 
chap. 55), which it would be difficult to refrain from 
explaining by the name of the deity ‘Athtar 
(= Astarte, Ishtar): a male stellar god in the 
Arabian and South Arabian pantheon, ‘Athtar 
exercised an influence on the fertility of the land and 
was at times qualified by the name ba‘al (Lagrange, 
Etudes sur les religions sémitiques, Paris 1903, 133-1363 
Nielsen, Handbuch der altarab. Altertumskunde, 
Copenhagen 1927, i, index; Jamme, in Le Muséon 
1947, 85-100; G. Ryckmans, in Atti Accad. Lincet 
1948, 367; idem, Les religions arabes préislamiques, 
2nd. ed. Louvain 1951, 41 and passim; Jamme, in 
Brillant and Aigrain, Hist. des Religions [1956}, iv, 
264-5). The assimilation tht > thth is attested in 
Classical Arabic and the semantic parallelism with 
ba‘ here is striking. 

The occurrence of ba‘, still with the same meaning, 
must also be noted in some versions of the stipulat- 
ions which the Prophet is stated to have imposed as 
a land code in the year 9 AH., either on the oasis of 
Dimat al-Djandal (through its leader Ukaydir b. 
‘Abd al-Malik), or on the neighbouring Kalbite 
tribes (through their leader Haritha b. Katan); see 
Caetani, Annali, ii, 1, 259-269 (event discussed by 
Musil, Avabia Deserta, New York 1927, appendix 
VII, and by W. M. Watt, Muhammad at Medina, 
Oxford 1956, 362-5). 

It is again to be met with, in connexion with the 
land tax (kkarddj), in the great treatises on public 
law of the 5th/11th century: al-Ahkam al-Sultaniyya 
by the Hanbali Aba Ya‘la (Cairo ed. 1938, 151) and 
by the Shafi Mawardi (trans. Fagnan, Algiers 1915, 
314). In calculating this tax, they recommend that 
account be taken of the source of the water: this 
envisages four categories of cultivated land, among 
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as above, in contrast to land irrigated or ade- 
quately watered by rainfall. 

The geographer al-Mukaddasi, in the 4th/1oth 
century, uses the term on three occasions (BGA, iii, 
197, 474), dealing with agricultural production near 
Ramla, Alexandria and in Sind, always in the 
phrase (‘a/a°l-ba‘T; this, however, does not suffice as 
a proof of the use of the term outside Syria-Palestine, 
the author’s country of birth. In this geographical 
area where, “in spite of the the illusion of an 
abundance of water, dry cultivation constitutes 
the basis of traditional agricultural exploitation” (J. 
Weulersse, Paysans de Syrie, Paris 1946, 144), at 
the present day we find: ard ba‘l contrasted as in 
former times with ard saky (G. Dalman, of. cit., 30; 
already mentioned by E. Meier in ZDMG, 1863, 
xvii, 607). 

Here is a special case of the use of this term in 
medieval Egypt: in Cairo under the Mamliks, 
perhaps already under the Fatimids, a park near 
the Khalidj, which subsequently became a public 
promenade, was called bustan al-ba‘l, then ard al-ba‘l; 
see Makrizi, Khitat, Balak ed. 1270 AH., ii, 129, who 
takes ba‘l here expressly in the geographical sense. 

The Muslims of Spain, ‘‘exactly like the Spanish 
peasants of today ... made a distinction between 
secano (Ar. ba‘l) land and regadéo (Ar. saky) land, 
the former being especially reserved for cereal 
cultivation” (Lévi-Provencgal, Hist. Esp. mus., 
Paris 1953, iii, 270). The famous agronomist of 
Seville Ibn al-‘Awwam (6th/12th) confirms this 
distinction (K. al-Fildha, ed. Banqueri, Madrid 1802, 
i, 5). It appeared in contracts, especially those of 
plantation leases or mughdrasa: the notarial formula 
of Ibn Salmiin for example, K. al-‘Ikd al-Munazzam, 
Cairo ed. 1302 AH., ii, 21-22, in the 8th/14th century, 
has the two adjectival forms ba‘li and sak(a)wt. 

These two forms do in fact appear to have had a 
tendency in modern times to become nouns, perhaps 
in certain regions because of the model provided by 
‘aththari. Ba‘li has been noted alongside ‘aththari in 
the dialects spoken in Southern Arabia: Landberg, 
Glossaire Datinois, Leiden 1920, i, 186, where *athari 
must almost certainly be emended to ‘ath(th)ari. At 
a first glance it is not always easy to determine 
whether ba‘li is at present used as an adjective or 
a noun in the East and in North Africa. It is frequ- 
ently attached—more so than its opposite sakwi— 
to the name of a vegetable or a fruit: in such a 
case it stresses the good quality. At Fez, the feminine 
ba‘liyya is applied to a succulent fig, whereas ba‘li 
describes a man, avaricious, dry and hard as the 
land bearing the same name (information by L. 
Brunot). 

As in the case of so many other elements of the 
vocabulary of spoken Arabic, it is to be regretted 
that we are far from knowing with sufficient 
exactitude the areas in which the words ba‘! and 
ba‘li, unknown to extensive Arabic speaking districts, 
are in fact used. The precise distribution of these 
words would be informative from various points of 
view. (R. Brunscnvic) 

BALA (Persian “height, high’) I. — Since 1262/ 
1846 the term for a grade in the former Ottoman Civil 
Service, to which the Secretary of State (mustashar) 
and other senior officials belonged; he was addressed 
in correspondence as ‘ufifetlii efendim hadretleri 
(Further details in the article by M. Cavid Baysun 
in IA, ii, 262 ff.). 

Bibliography: in M. C. Baysun (see above). 
(FR. TAESCHNER) 
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II. — Originally the name of a kadd in the 
wildyet and sandjak of Ankara (Central Anatolia) 
with the village of Karalf (Kara ‘Ali, now written 
Karaali) as its centre. It is now the name of 
the new chief town of the kadd, 39° 35’ N. Lati- 
tude, 33° 4’ E. Longitude and is situated 48 kms. 
south east of Ankara on a ridge of hills called Kartal 
Dagi, between two valleys, through which flow 
tributaries of the Kizil Irmak (Halys), at the point 
where the road from Ankara branches off in one 
direction to Kirsehir and Kayseri, and in the other 
to Aksaray and Konya. Population 1142 (1945); 
that of the kadad, 27,096. The inhabitants of the 
kada are principally Yiiriiks and refugees (muhdadjtr) 
from the Caucasus and the Balkans. 

Bibliography: Ali Cevad, Cografya Liat, 
149; Kamas iil-a‘lam Il. 1206; Sadlndme of the Vil. 
Ankara 1325/1907; JA. ii. 263 (by Besim Darkot). 

(Fr. TAESCHNER) 

BALA-GHAT (‘above the ghdts or passes”), a 
name given to several elevated tracts in central and 
southern India. It was usually applied to the high- 
lands above the passes through the Western Ghats. 
On the east side of the Indian peninsula it was the 
term used to distinguish the Carnatic plateau from the 
Carnatic Pa‘inghat or lowlands. In Berar it was the 
name of the upland country above the Adjanta pass, 
the most northerly part of the table-land of the 
Deccan. It was also applied to the hilly country of 
western Haydarabad. In 1867, the name was given 
to a newly formed district of the Central Provinces. 
To-day it forms a district of Madhya-Pradesh 
(area: 3,614 square miles; population (1951) 693,379). 

Bibliography: Imperial Gazetteer of India; 

C. E. Low, Balaghat District (1907). 

(C. Cortin Davies) 

BALA HISAR (‘High Castle”), in the popular 
tongue Balli Hisar (“Honey Castle’), village in 
Central Anatolia, in the Sivrihisar kadd, wildyet of 
Eskisehir, 14 kms. south of Sivrihisar, having only 
363 inhabitants in 1935. Ruins of Perssiniis in the 
neighbourhood with a Roman temple to Cybele. 

Bibliography: Ch. Texier, Aste Mineure, 
473-479; G. Perrot, Souvenirs d’un voyage en Asie 
Mineure, 198 ff.; I.A, ii, 268 f. (by Besim Darkot). 

(FR. TAESCHNER) 

BALA HISAR, a general term applied, in 
Pakistan and Afghanistan, to citadels built on 
archaeological mounds and often commanding a 
Panoramic view of the settlement, whether town, 
city or village, around. Among the most famous are 
the fort at Péshawar (Pakistan) and that in Kabul, 
the capital of Afghanistan. 

The fort at Péshawar, lying on the northern 
outskirts of the present city and covering an area of 
44,000 sq. yds., with double thick walls and strong 
bastions, is of considerable antiquity. It was first built 
on the present site in 925/1519 by Babur during his 
incursions into India through the Khyber Pass. It 
served as a halting-place for the Mughal Emperors 
on their way to and from Kabul, where another 
fort of the same name already existed. Soon after 
its construction by Babur the fort was destroyed 
by the neighbouring wild Afghan tribes, who con- 
sidered it a threat to their age-long freedom. It was, 
however, rebuilt by Hum4yin in 960/1553 under the 
supervision of Pahlawan Dést, the Superintendent of 
Lands, and Sikandar Khan Uzbeg was appointed as 
its commander. It was, the same year, attacked by 
the Dalazak Afghans but they were repulsed by 
Sikandar Khan. In 994/1586, during the reign of 
Akbar, it was the scene of a great fire which consumed 
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a huge quantity of merchandise. It remained in the 
possession of the Mughals till 1079/1668 when it was 
captured by the Afghans under Aymal Khan, but 
they were soon expelled by the Imperial forces and 
the fort was regarrisoned. 

It was captured by Nadir Shah Afshar [(¢.v.] in 
1151/1738 but on his death in 1160/1747 the Sadézais, 
under Ahmad Shah DurrAni [g.v.], became its master. 
His son Timir Shah made the fort his place of 
residence. When the Sikhs captured Péshawar in 
1240/1824 the fort was dismantled and the rubble 
was sold. Hari Singh Nalwa, the Sikh gencral, 
realising its strategic importance rebuilt, it in 1834 
with cob and mud and named it Sumérgarh. In 
1848 the British occupied Péshawar and constructed 
a stronghold in its place. It is now garrisoned by 
Pakistan troops. 

Bibliography: Memoirs of Babur, Eng. trans. 
Leyden and Erskine, London 1831, i, 254, ii, I11, 
158-60; W. Erskine, History of India under Babur 
and Humayun, London 1854, ii 420-1; Akbar-ndma, 
Eng. trans. Blochmann, i 608, iii 528; 725-33, 750, 
800, 802, 812, 850, 867, 956-57, 984; Nizam al- 
Din Ahmad, TJabakat-i Akbari, Eng. trans. 
B. De, Calcutta 1936, ii 130, 602; al-Bada?ini, 
Muntakhab al-Tawdrikh, Eng. trans., Calcutta 
1924, ii 366; Gopal Das, Ta?rikh-t Péshawar (in 
Urdu), Lahore c. 1870, 53, 153; Gazetteer of the 
Peshawar District, Lahore, 1897-8, 56-7, 364-65; 
S. M. Jafar, Peshawar: Past and Present, Peshawar 
1946, 95-102. (A. S. BazMEE ANSARI) 
BA‘LABAKK, a small town in inland Lebanon, 

situated at about 3,700 ft. on the edge of the high 
plain of the Bika‘ [g.v.], surrounded by an oasis of 
gardens watered by the large spring of Ra‘s al-‘Ayn, 
which emerges at the foot of the Anti-Lebagon 
range. The freshness of its climate and the beauty 
of its vegetation have won the admiration of Arab 
authors, who have always extolled its ghtta as 
reminiscent of that at Damascus. Various hypotheses 
have been made as to the etymology of its name, in 
which the Semitic Baal [see Ba‘L] can be seen, but 
none seems entirely satisfactory. 

Ba‘labakk is chiefly famous for the ancient ruins 
still visible on its site, which was doubtless occupied 
from a very early date. It was particularly flourishing 
at the time the locality was given the Greek name of 
Heliopolis, when the vogue of the cult there celebrated 
of the Heliopolitan trinity (Zeus, Aphrodit and 
Hermes, avatars of Syrian gods) led to the construc- 
tion of imposing sanctuaries, to be attributed in the 
Middle Ages to the strength of Solomon. Even today 
the main group of monuments impresses us with its 
two temples of colossal dimensions, its two court- 
yards preceded by large gateways and its perimeter 
with its massive foundations. During the Arab 
period these buildings were made into a strong 
fortress, the lay-out of which was established by 
the German archeological expedition of 1900-1904, 
but certain parts of this have since been sacrificed 
in restoring the earlier condition of the site or in 
carrying out new excavations. 

Commanding both the surrounding districts and 
the main road from Damascus to Hims, the town 
of Ba‘labakk had an eventful history. Its importance 
was chiefly military from the time when Christianity 
dealt the prosperity of its sanctuaries a mortal blow, 
and the Arabs, after their conquest, began to use its 
“acropolis” as a citadel or seat of the master of the 
region. In 16/637 the Muslims commanded by Abi 
‘Ubayda annexed it after the conquest of Damascus 
and just before conquering Hims, under the terms of 
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a treaty we know of from al-Baladhuri, and it later 
became part of the Umayyad djund of Damascus, 
then passed into ‘Abb4sid control until the Fatimid 
caliph al-Mu‘izz installed a governor in 361/972. 
Temporarily occupied by the Byzantine emperor 
John Tzimiskés in 363/974, and by the prince of 
Aleppo, Salih b. Mirdds, in 416/1025, it fell into the 
hands of the Saldjikid Tutush and his sons in 468/ 
1075, and during the domestic struggles of the 
Birid period belonged in turn to the governor 
Gumushtakin, Bari and his son Muhammad, then 
finally to the celebrated Onor, from whom Zenki 
seized it for a time and entrusted it to Ayydb, the 
future father of Salah al-Din. Nar al-Din succeeded 
in reconquering it in 549/1154, and had to rebuild 
its walls after the devastation caused by the terrible 
earthquake of 565/1170. Salah al-Din in his tum 
seized the fortress from his old master’s successors, 
in 570/1174, and gave it in fee successively to 
various members of his court or family, notably to 
his grand-nephew al-Malik al-Amdjad Bahram-shah, 
who held it from 578/1182 until 627/1230, in which 
year it was seized from him by al-Malik al-Ashraf 
Miisé, the master of Damascus. After various 
Ayyibids had again contended for its possession, it 
was conquered by the Mongols before passing into 
Egyptian control in 658/1260. Then, under the 
Mamliks, it became the chief town of an area in the 
third northern border district of the province of 
Damascus, and its governor, whose authority did not 
extend over the entire Bika‘, was in a position of 
direct dependance on the na’sb of Syria, who himself 
confirmed his appointment. The town seems to have 
become less important from that time onward, and 
the main Mamlik mail routes, Damascus-Hims and 
Damascus-Tripoli, thenceforward passed it by in 
favour of the Kalamin route, as the commercial 
Toads of the modern era were also later to do. In 
922/1516 it passed under Ottoman control, together 
with the whole of Syria, and remained in the hands 
of petty rulers, notably of the Harfush family, 
until the Porte set up a regular administration in 
1850. 

The struggles for its possession in the Barid, Zengid 
and Ayyibid periods, when to hold the town seems 
to have been the pre-requisite for control of southern 
Syria, explain why Arab building there consisted 
chiefly in continually improving a system of defences 
set up mainly to fill the original gap at the south- 
west corner, between the podia of the two ancient 
temples. Of the four periods of work which have 
been distinguished, the second is characterised by a 
shifting of the fortified entrance from the west side 
to the south, and can be dated either in the reign of 
Muhammad b. Biri, who effectively defended 
Ba‘labakk, or in that of Zenki, who according to 
inscriptions and written documents took measures 
to improve the state of the citadel. In the reign of 
Bahra4m-shah new towers reinforced the new facade. 
Lastly the time of Kala>iin was marked by work in 
a more advanced style, in particular the massive 
tower at the south-east corner of the small temple 
and the barbican round the old south gate. 

Inscriptions, studied in conjunction with the 
archeological remains, allow us to date with certainty 
various features of an ensemble which must be con- 
sidered among the most interesting relics of Arab 
military architecture of mediaeval Syria. From the 
same period date also the small mosque at Ra’s 
al-‘Ayn and notably the large mosque in the town, 
built not far from the citadel with materials from 
an older building, and characterised by its prayer 
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hall with its four naves and its imposing minaret. 
Both mosques are inscribed with texts from Mamlik 
decrees. Other monuments which have now disap- 
peared, madrasas, ribats, hospices, convents and 
hadith schools, are mentioned in earlier descriptions 
of the town. 

Bibliography: R. Dussaud, Topographis 
historique de la Syrie, Paris 1927, 397, 403-04; 
G. Le Strange, Palestine «under the Moslems, 
London 1890, 295-298; M. Gaudefroy-Demom- 
bynes, La Syrie a l'époque des Mamelouks, Paris 
1923, 70-73 and 181; Baladhuri, Futék, 129-130 
(cf. D. C. Dennett, Conversion and the Poll Tax, 
Cambridge (Mass.) 1950, 55-64); BGA, indices; 
Yakat, s.v.; Ibn Shaddad, al-AUdék al-Khativa, 
MS, Leiden 800, 85b-88b and apud M. Sobern- 
heim, Centenario ....... Amari, Palermo 1910, 
ii, 152-163; Hist. Or. Cr., index; Th. Wiegand, 
Baalbek, Ergebnisse der Ausgrabungen und Unter- 
suchungen in den Jahren 1898 bis 1995, Berlin- 
Leipzig 1921-25, vol. iii (where the Arabic 
inscriptions are published and the mediaeval 
texts taken account of, by M. Sobernheim); for 
the ancient period see also Pauly-Wissowa, s.vv. 
Heliopolis and Heliopolitanus, and the articles by 
R. Dussaud and H. Seyrig published chiefly in 
Syria; for the Arabic inscriptions see also G. Wiet, 
Notes d’ épigraphie syro-musulmane, in Syria, 1925, 
150 ff.; J. Sauvaget, Notes sur quelques inscriptions 
arabes de Baalbekk et de Tripoli, in Bull. du Musée 
de Beyrouth, vii-viii, 1949, 7-11. 

(J. SouRDEL-THOMINE) 

aL-BALADHURI, Aumap B. YAHYA B. DJABIR 
8. DAwop, one of the greatest Arabic historians of 
the 3rd/gth century. Little is known of his life. 
Neither the year of his birth nor that of his death is 
directly attested. From the dates of his teachers, it 
is evident that he cannot have been born later than 
the beginning of the second decade of the gth cen- 
tury A.D.; for the date of his death, Muslim authors 
suggest, as the latest and most likely date, ca. 
892 A.D. As he is said to have been a translator 
from the Persian, Persian origin has been arbitrarily 
assumed for him, but already his grandfather was a 
secretary in the service of al-Khasib in Egypt 
Djahshiyari, fol. 162). He probably was born, and 
certainly spent most of his life, in Baghdad and its 
environs. His studies led him to Damascus, Emesa, 
and Antioch, and in ‘Irak he studied, among 
others, with such famous historians as al-Mada’ini, 
Ibn Sa‘d, and Mus‘ab al-Zubayri. He was a boon 
companion of al-Mutawakkil; his influence at the 
court appears to have continued under al-Musta‘in, 
but his fortunes declined sharply under al-Mu‘tamid. 
The statement that he was a tutor of the poet, Ibn 
al-Mu‘tazz, appears to be the result of a confusion 
of our historian with the grammarian, Tha‘lab, and 
the story that he died mentally deranged through 
inadvertent use of baladhur (Semecarpus Anacardium 
L., marking-nut), a drug believed beneficial for one’s 
mind and memory, is meant to refer not to him but 
to his grandfather, but even so, it constitutes a 
puzzle for which no satisfactory explanation is 
offered by the sources. 

The two great historical works that have survived 
have won general acclaim for al-Baladhuri’s reli- 
ability and critical spirit. 

1. His History of the Muslim Conquests (Futih al- 
Buldan) is the short version of a more comprehensive 
work on the same subject. The work begins with the 
wars of Muhammad, followed by accounts of the 
ridda, the conquests of Syria, the Djazira, Armenia, 
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Egypt, and the Maghrib, and lastly, the occupation 
of ‘Irak and Persia. Remarks of importance for the 
history of culture and social conditions are inter- 
woven with the historical narrative; for instance, 
al-Baladhuri discusses the change from Greek and 
Persian to Arabic as the official language in govern- 
ment offices, the quarrel with Byzantium concerning 
the use of Muslim religious formulas at the head of 
letters originating in Egypt, questions of taxation, 
the use of signet-rings, coinage and currency, and the 
history of the Arabic script. The work, one of the 
most valuable sources for the history of the Arab 
conquests, was edited by M. J. de Goeje, Liber 
expugnationis regionum, Leiden 1863-66, and re- 
printed repeatedly later on. English translation by 
P. K. Hitti and F. C. Murgotten, The Origins of the 
Islamic State, New York 1916 and 1924; German 
translation (continued to p. 239 of de Goeje’s 
edition) by O. Rescher, Leipzig 1917-23. 

2. His Ansab al-Ashraf, a very large work which 
was never completed, is genealogically arranged and 
begins with the life of the Prophet and the biogra- 
phies of his kinsmen. The ‘Abbasids follow the 
“Alids. The ‘Abd Shams, among whom the Umay- 
yads claim a disproportionate amount of space, 
follow the Bani Hashim. Next, the rest of the 
Kuraysh and other divisions of the Mudar are dealt 
with. The Kays, in particular the Thakif, occupy 
the closing portion of the work; the last biography of 
any size is that devoted to al-Hadjdj4dj. Though a 
genealogical work in outward form, the Ansdb are 
teally tabakat in the style of Ibn Sa‘d, arranged 
genealogically. This method of arrangement is not 
rigidly adhered to; for the most important events 
of the reigns of individual rulers are always added 
to the corresponding chapters. The Ansdab thus are 
one of the most valuable sources for the history of 
the Khawéaridj, A portion of the work was discovered 
in an anonymous MS. and identified and edited by 
W. Ahlwardt. Anonyme arabische Chronik, Bd. XI, 
Leipzig 1883. A complete MS. of the work was 
discovered by C. H. Becker in Istanbul, MS. ‘Ashir 
Efendi 597-98 (table of contents by M. Hamidullah, 
in Bull. d’Et. Or. xiv, Damascus 1954, 197-211). Of 
the edition of the work sponsored by the Hebrew 
University in Jerusalem, Vol. ivB (ed. M. Schléss- 
inger, 1938-40) and Vol. v (ed. S.D. Goitein, 1936, 
with an important introduction) have been published. 
O. Pinto and G. Levi Della Vida have translated J! 
Califfo Mu‘dwiya I secondo il “Kitéb Ansdb al- 
Agrdf’, Rome 1938. Cf. also F. Gabrieli, La Rivolta 
det Muhallabiti nel ‘Irdq e il nuovo Balddurt, in 
Rendiconti, R. Accad. dei Lincei, Cl. sc. mor., stor. e€ 
ilol., vi, 14, 1938, 199-236. 

In spite of all al-Baladhuri’s merits, his value as 
a historical source has been occasionally overesti- 
mated in certain respects. It is not correct to say 
that he always gives the original texts, which later 
writers embellished and expanded; it may be with 
much more truth presumed, from the agreement of 
essential portions of his works with later more 
detailed works, that al-Baladhuri abridged the 
material at his disposal in a number of cases, though 
he often remained faithful to his sources. Al- 
Baladhuri’s style aims at conciseness at the expense, 
at times, of the artistic effect. We seldom meet 
with fairly long stories, though they do occur. In 
the Futék, al-Baladhurl continued the old method 
of dividing up the historical narrative and presenting 
it in separate articles, and in the Ansab, he attempted 
to combine the material of the books of classes (Ibn 
Sa‘d) and of the older chronicles (Ibn Ishak, Aba 


Mikhnaf, al-Mada?ini), with a third sort of style, 
namely, the genealogical literature (Ibn al-Kalbf). 
Bibliography: The oldest biographical source 
is the historian of Baghdad, ‘Ubayd Allah b. 
“Abd Allah b. Abi Tahir Tayfir (not preserved). 
“Ubayd Allah and all the other old Arabic sources 
were utilised by Yakit, Irshad, ii, 127-32; some 
additional references can be found in the late 
compilation published in the introduction of de 
Goeje’s edition of the Fut#h. Cf. Brockelmann, I, 
147f.;S I, 216. 
(C. H. Becker-[F. RosENTHAL]) 
BALADIYYA, municipality, the term used in 
Turkish (belediye), Arabic, and other Islamic langu- 
ages, to denote modern municipal institutions of 
European type, as against earlier Islamic forms of 
urban organisation [see maDINA]. The term, like so 
many modern Islamic neologisms and the innovations 
they express, first appeared in Turkey, where 
Western-style municipal institutions and services 
were introduced as part of the general reform 
programme of the Tanzimdt [q.v.]}. 


(1) TurKEy. 


The first approaches towards modern municipal 
administration seems to have been made by Sultan 
Mahmiid II, among the reforms following the 
destruction of the Janissaries. In 1242/1827 an 
inspectorate of thtisdb (Ihtisdb Negdareti) was set up, 
which centralised certain duties, connected with the 
inspection of markets, weights and measures, etc., 
hitherto performed by members of the ‘Ulam? class 
(see MUHTASIB); in 1245/1829, with the same general 
aims of centralising control and ending the laxness 
of the Imams (in Lutfi’s words: “we-imdmlarit 
musamaha edememesi itn’), the system of headmen 
(Mukhtar [q.v.}) was introduced in the town districts 
of Istanbul. Until then, there had been headmen in 
villages (Kdy Ketkhuddst in Muslim villages, Kodja 
basht among the Christians), but not in towns, where 
the duties of keeping the registers of the male 
population and recording movements, transfers and 
the like were the responsibility of the kadis and their 
deputies, or the Imams. Under the edict of 1245/1829, 
these duties were transferred to the mukhtirs, of 
whom two, first and second, were to be appointed to 
every town quarter (mahalle). Lutfi tells us that 
this innovation aroused some comment among the 
populace of Istanbul, who said: “Village headmen 
have been set up in the quarters of the town. Next 
thing we shall have sdlydne registers:” (Lutfi, ii, 
173). A little later, the mukhtar was reinforced by 
committee of elders (Ikktiyar Heyeti) of 3-5 persons; 
in time, this system was extended to other cities of 
the Empire. 

In 1247/1831 the office of Commissioner of the 
City (Shehremini [g.v.}) which had existed since the 
Ottoman conquest of Constantinople, was abolished ; 
some of its functions, relating to the care of public 
buildings, were transferred to the newly established 
Directorate of Buildings of the Domain (Ebniye-¢ 
Khassa), (Lutfi, iii, 165; Medjelle-1 Umiir-i Belediyye 
i, 980 and 1365, quoting the decree in the official 
gazette, Takwim-1 Wakai* vii, 1247, no. 2). 

The next phase began in the year 1271/1854, when 
two changes were initiated. The first of these was 
the creation of a new Shehremdnet for Istanbul. 
Despite the name, this bore little resemblance to the 
earlier institution; it was rather an adaptation of the 
French préfecture de la ville and was chiefly concerned 
with the supervision of the markets, the control of 
prices, etc. The prefect was to be assisted by a City 





Council (Shehir Medjlisi) drawn from the guilds and 
merchants. The Ihtisdb Nezgdreti was abolished and 
its duties handed over to the prefecture. This change 
in nomenclature seems to have had little immediate 
effect, and complaints were made about official 
neglect of municipal problems. A few months later, 
therefore, another decision was taken by the High 
Council of Reform (Medjlis-i ‘Ali-i-Tanzimat), to 
establish a municipal commission (Intizam-i Shehir 
Komisyonu). A leading spirit in the commission was 
Antoine Allion, a member of a rich French banking 
family that had settled in Turkey at the time of the 
French Revolution. The other members were drawn 
chiefly from the local Greek, Armenian and Jewish 
communities, together with some Muslim Turks, 
including the Hekimbashi Mehmed Silih Efendi, 
one of the first graduates of Sultan Mahmid’s 
medical school. The Commission was instructed to 
report on European municipal organisativn, rules 
and procedures, and to make recommendations to 
the Sublime Porte. 

A number of factors had combined to induce the 
Ottoman government to take these steps. European 
financial and commercial interests in Istanbul had 
been growing steadily, and a new quarter was 
developing in Galata and Beyoghlu (Pera), with 
buildings, apartment houses, shops, and hotels, in 
European style, and with increasing numbers of 
horse-drawn carriages of various kinds (see ARABA). 
All this created a demand, which was put forward by 
the European residents, with the support of the 
Europeanised elements among the local population, 
for preper roads and pavements, street-cleaning and 
street-lighting, sewers and water-pipes. The presence 
in Istanbul of large allied contingents from the West 
during the Crimean War gave a new impetus and a 
new urgency to these demands, and in the new 
phase of reform that began in 1854 some attention 
was given to the problems of municipal organisation 
and services in the capital. A good example of the 
attitude of the Turkish reformers to these questions 
will be found in an article, published in the newspaper 
Taswir-+ Efkar, by the poet and publicist Ibrahim 
Shin4si [¢.v.] on the lighting and cleaning of the 
streets of Istanbul (reprinted in Abi ’1l-diya [Ebuz- 
ziya] Tewfik, Numdne-t Edebtyyat-i ‘Othmaniyye, 
[1st ed. Istanbul 1296/1878}, 3rd ed. Istanbul 1306, 
227-235. 

The record of the proceedings of the High Council 
of Reform on these matters reflect clearly the 
various preoccupations of the Ottoman government. 
The creation of a city prefecture, under the recently 
created Ministry of Commerce, was in part an 
attempt to meet a real need by installing the relevant 


European apparatus. There was also the usual desire © 


to‘ impress Western obsevers. 

The Commission sat for four years, and reported 
to the High Council of Reform. Its chief recommen- 
dations were for the construction of pavements, 
sewers, and water-pipes, regular street-cleaning, 
street-lighting, the widening of the streets where 
possible, the organisation of separate municipal 
finances, the imposition of a tax for municipal 
purposes, and the appointment of the commission to 
apply municipal laws and regulations (madbaja of 27 
Safar 1274/17 Oct. 1857, in Medj. Um. Bel. i, 1402-3). 

In 1274/1857 the High Council decided to accept 
these recommendations, but to limit their application 
for the time being to an experimental municipality, 
to be established in Beyoghlu and Galata. This 
district, though the first to be organised, was offi- 


cially named the sixth district (altindjt datre), 
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possibly, as ‘Othm4n Niri suggests (Medj. Um. Bel. 4, 
1415, nN. 93), because the sixth arrondissement of 
Paris was believed to be the most advanced of that 
city. The reasons for this step are set forth in a 
madbata of 21 Rabi‘ I 1274/9 Oct. 1857 (Medj. Um. 
Bel. i, 1416-8). Municipal services and improvements 
were badly needed, and should be provided; the cost 
should not fall upon the state treasury, but should be 
met by a special levy from the townspeople who 
would benefit. It would be excessive and impractic- 
able to apply the new system to the whole of Istanbul 
at once, and it was therefore decided to make a 
start with the sixth district, consisting of Beyoghlu 
and Galata, where there were numerous properties 
and fine buildings, and where the inhabitants were 
acquainted with the practice of other countries and 
were willing to accept the expense of municipal 
institutions. When the merits of these institutions 
had been demonstrated by this example and had 
been generally understood and recognised, a suitable 
occasion would be found to apply them generally. 
The madbata refers explicitly to the large number of 
foreign establishments and the preponderance of 
foreign residents in the district. 

The constitution and functions of the municipality 
of the sixth distict, also known as the model district 
(numtine d@iresi) were laid down in an irdde of 24 
Shawwal 1274/7 July 1858. The Municipal Council 
was to consist of a Chairman and twelve members, 
all appointed by Imperial irvdde, the Chairman 
indefinitely, the others for three years. The Council 
would elect two of its members as vice-Chairmen and 
one as treasurer. All were to be unpaid. The perma- 
nent officials were to be an assistant to the Chairman, 
a Secretary-General, two interpreter-secretaries, a 
civil engineer, and an architect. All these were to 
be appointed by the Council and receive salaries. 
The terms of reference of the Council were defined 
generally as ‘‘all that concerns cleanliness and 
public amenities (nedafet we ntizhet-t Sumiumiyye)”, 
and more specifically as roads and streets, sewers, 
pavements, street-lamps, sweeping and watering the 
streets, widening and straightening the streets, 
water-supply, gas, inspection and condemnation 
of ruinous and dangerous buildings, inspection and 
control of food supplies, control of prices, inspection 
of weights and measures, supervision of public places 
such as theatres, markets, hotels and restaurants, 
schools, dance-halls, coffee houses, taverns, etc. The 
Commission was further given the right to assess, 
impose, and collect rates and taxes, and raise loans, 
within limits laid down, and also to expropriate 
property in certain circumstances. The Chairman was 
to submit his budget to the Commission for discussion 
and inspection, and then to the Sublime Porte for 
ratification, without which it would not be valid. 

From this it will be seen that the measures of 
1271-4/1854-8, while accepting and providing for the 
discharge of certain new responsibilities in relation 
to the town, hardly represent an approach to the 
European conception of municipal institutions. 
There is still no recognition of the city as a corporate 
person. for such an idea remained alien to Islamic 
conceptions of law and government; nor was there 
any suggestion of election or representation. What 
was created was a new kind of administrative 
agency, appointed by and responsible to the sovereign 
power, but with specified and limited tasks and with 
a measure of budgetary autonomy. Such special 
commissions were by no means new in Ottoman 
administration (see EMIN). The novelty lay in the 
kind of function entrusted to it. 
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The municipal commission of the model sixth 
district seems to have done good work. Among 
other achievements, it made a land survey of the 
district, laid out two niunicipal parks, opened two 
hospitals, and introduced many improvements for 
the health, security and convenience of the residents. 
All of which did not prevent the official historio- 
grapher Lutfi Efendi from condemning it in the 
most scathing terms (cited by ‘Othman Nari in 
Sehircilik, 127). The movement towards the intro- 
duction and extension of Western-style municipal 
services continued, however. In 1285/1868 a muni- 
cipal code of regulations (belediyye nizdmndamest) 
was issued, the intention of which was to extend the 
commission system to the rest of the 14 districts of 
Istanbul. Each was to have a municipal committee 
of 8-12 members, who would choose one of ther selves 
as Chairman. A general assembly for all Istanbul 
(Diem‘iyyet-t ‘Umiamiyye) of 56 members was to be 
formed, consisting of 3 delegates from each district, 
as well as a Council of the Prefecture (Medjlis-¢ 
Emdnet) of six persons, appointed and paid by the 
Imperial government. These two bodies were to 
function under the Prefect (Shehremint), who was to 
remain a government official. The elaborate provisions 
of this code seem to have remained a dead letter until 
1293-4/1876-7 when, under the impetus of the con- 
stitutional movement, new codes were issued for the 
capital and for provincial towns. The Istanbul code 
of 1293/1876 was in effect a rearrangement of the 
earlier one, with a few changes, the most important 
of which were the increase in the number of districts 
from 14 to 20, and the change in the property 
qualification of members from an annual income of 
5,000 piastres to an annual tax payment of 250 
piastres. Perhaps the most significant innovation in 
the new code was less in its provisions than in the 
fact that it was promulgated, not by the Sublime 
Porte, but by the short-lived Ottoman parliament. 
However, the wars and cr‘ses that followed caused it 
to be as ineffectual as its predecessors. (An exception 
was the Princes Islands, where a seventh district was 
constituted: Sa‘id Pasha, Khdfirvat, Istanbul 1328, 
i, 5; Medj. Um. Bel. i, 1457). Finally, in 1296/1878, 
a new and inore realistic version was published, 
which in time was put into operation. This divided 
the city into ten municipal districts. The elaborate 
apparatus of councils and committees provided by 
the earlier codes was abolished. What was left was 
an appointed Council of Prefecture to assist the 
Prefect, and a government-appointed director (m#tdiir) 
for each of the 10 districts. This system remained 
in force until the revolution of 1324/1908. 

In the provinces the policies of the reformers 
were much the same. The earlier authority of the 
a‘ydn and the Shehiy ketkhudast (qq.v.] had been 
abolished. The mukhktar systen:, inaugurated by 
Mahmid II, was introduced into the urban districts 
of must of the larger towns, and the wildyet law of 
1281/1864 laid down regulations for their election 
(chapters iv and v). In the wildyet law of 1287/1870, 
provision was made for the establishment of muni- 
cipal councils in provincial cities, along the same 
general lines as in the code for Istanbul. There is no 
evidence that anything much was done about this. 
Some attempt, however, seems to have been made 
to implement parts of the provincial municipal code 
(wilayat belediyye kandnu) of 1294/1877. According 
to the law, every town was to have a municipal 
council, consisting of 6 to 12 members, according to 
the population. They were to sit for four years, with 
electrons every two years to choose half the members. 


The doctor, engineer, and veterinary surgeon of the 
region were ex officio advisory members. Member- 
ship was restricted to those paying 100 piastres a 
year in tax. One of the members of the Council 
became mayor (belediyye reisi), not by election but 
by government appointment. The budget and 
estimates were to be approved by a municipal 
assembly (Djem‘iyyet-i Belediyye) meeting twice 
yearly for this purpose. This assembly was respon- 
sible to the General Council of the province (Medjlis-i 
“Umumi-i Wildyet) (Medj. Um. Bel. i, 1664 ff.). 

After the Young Turk Revolution a new attempt 
was made to introduce democratic municipal in- 
stitutions. The law of 1293/1876, with some amend- 
ments, was restored, and a serious attempt made to put 
it into effect. The experiment was not very successful. 
The personnel of the district committees, though 
enthusiastic, were inexperienced, and there was 
little co-operation between districts for common 
purposes. In 1328/1912 a new law finally abolished 
this system. In its place a single Istanbul munici- 
pality, called Shehremdnet, was established, with nine 
district branch offices (Shu‘be), each directed by a 
government official. The Prefect was assisted by a 
54 man general assembly, to which 6 delegates were 
elected from each of the nine districts. In this as in 
so many other respects, the new régime was returning 
to a more centralised system of government. Despite 
many difficulties, some important progress was made 
by the Young Turks in improving the amenities of 
Istanbul. A new drainage system was planned and 
constructed, improvements were in policing and fire- 
prevention, and the famous packs of dogs that, had 
for long infested the Turkish capital were finally 
removed. 

The first municipal measure of the republican 
government was a law of 16 Febr. 1924, setting up 
a prefecture (Shehremdnet) in Ankara (Kawdanin 
Medjmié‘ast ii, 218). The first prefect was Ali Haydar, 
and he was assisted by a general assembly of 24 
members. The constitution followed broadly that 
of Istanbul, but with some changes, the general 
purport of which was to restrict the autonomy of the 
municipality in financial and security matters and 
place it more strictly under the control of the 
Ministry of the Interior. 

On 3 April 1920, a new law of municipalities was 
passed (Resmi Gazete 1471, 1580; OM, 1930, 551). 
The old names of Shehremanet and Shehremin. were 
abolished, and replaced by Belediye and Beledive 
veist, usually translated mayor. Under Sultan ‘Abd 
al-Hamid, the offices of Prefect and Governor of 
Istanbul had in fact been exercised by the same 
person. The Young Turks, by a law of 1325/1909, 
had formally separated the prefecture from the 
governorship. The new-law laid down that in 
Istanbul, though not elsewhere, the office of mayor 
should be combined with that of Vali, the vilayet 
and beledtye administrations, however, remaining 
separate. Under the law, municipalities, like villages, 
have corporate legal identity and legally defined 
boundaries. The 165 articles of the law provided a 
systematic code of rules for the election and func- 
tioning of municipal bodies, and with some modi- 
fications remained in force to the present day. 
Under these rules, municipalities are administered 
by a Mayor, a Permanent Commission, and a Muni- 
cipal Council. The Mayor is elected by the Council, 
which itself is elected directly by universal suffrage 
for a term of four years. Towns with from 2,000 to 
20,000 inhabitants are called kasaba, those with 
more than 20,000 are called sehir. The size of the 
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Council depends on the number of inhabitants, the 
minimum being 12 members, for fewer than 3,000 
inhabitants. The Council meets three times a year, 
at the beginning of February, April and November. 
At other times it is replaced by a permanent com- 
mission (datmi enciimen) consisting of three of its 
own members reinforced by the permanent officials 
of the municipality. The functions of the municipality 
include publie health (hespitals, dispensaries, pre- 
ventive medecine, sanitary and food inspections, ets.), 
public services (trams, buses, gas, electricity), town 
planning and engineering (roads and bridges within 
the town, public parks and ga-dens, street-lighting 
and cleaning, sewage, water-supply, etc.); in times 
of shortage, it is also entrusted with the distribution 
‘of commodities in short supply. It has its own 
enforcement agency (sabiéa). The municipality im- 
poses taxes and has its own budget; its permanent 
staff, however, are civil servants. 
. Bibliography: the richest collection of 
material for the history of municipal institutions 
in Turkey will be found in ‘Othman Niri (= Osman 
Ergin), Medjelle-i Umér-i Belediyye, 5 vols., 
Istanbul 1330-1338; the first volume contains 
an elaborately documented history of municipal 
institutions in Islam and in Turkey, the second 
reproduces the texts of Ottoman laws and edicts 
on municipal matters, the remaining three deal 
with specific topics such as municipal contracts 
and privileges, health, public works, etc. For a 
brief general introduction to the subject by the same 
author, see Osman Ergin, Tirkiyede Sehirciligin 
Tariht Inkisafi, Istanbul 1936. The texts of laws 
relating to municipal matters will be found in the 
Destér, Istanbul 1872-1928, in the Kawanin Medj- 
mi‘ast and Kanunlar Dergisi (1920 ff.), and in the 
Resmi Gazete. (French translations in G. Young, 
Corps de droit ottoman, Oxford 1905-6; Aristarchi, 
Législation ottomane, Constantinople 1874-8; La 
Législation turque, Istanbul 1923 ff.). Descriptions 
of the organisation of the Shehremdnet and the 
provincial municipalities will be found in the 
general and provincial yearbooks (sdlndme) of 
the Ottoman Empire, the last of which appeared 
in 1328/1912. On the municipal laws of the 
republic see La Vie Juridique des Peuples, vii, 
Turquie, Paris 1939, 57 ff ; Albert Gorvine, An 
Outline of Turkish Provincial and local Govern- 
ment, Ankara 1956. {B. Lewis) 


(2) AraB East, 


Town councils of the earlier period of reform, such 
as the madjlis Dimashk which Ibrahim Pasha 
established during the Evyptian occupation of 
Syria, 1832-40 (A. J. Rustum, al-Mahkfiazat al-Mala- 
kiyya al-Misriyya: Bayan bi-Watha1k al-Sham 
Beirut 1940-43), and a council appointed by Nir 
al-Din Pasha, a reforming muhdafiz, at Sawakin 
in 1854 (J. Hamilton, Ssnaz, 1857), were unrelated 
to any legislative policy and were short-lived. 

The Ottoman municipal legislation of 1281-94/ 
1864-77 was applied throughout the Arabic-speaking 
provinces of the Empire except in certain frontier 
regions and in Egypt where municipal development 
was following a different course. The new municipal- 
ities flourished where the wali of the province was 
sympathetic to the fanzimdat, and languished where 
he was not. Thus, under the guidance of Ahmad 


Midhat Pasha, Baghdad in 1869-72 and Damascus. 


in 1878-80 experienced an intensive if brief period of 
urban development involving the demolition of city 
walls, re-alignment of streets and construction of 


covered markets and other public buildings. Parti- 
cipation of public-spirited local notables furthered 
urban reform. Mosul under its seigniorial families 
has had a continuous municipal history since 1869. 
Sectarianism hindered the smooth working of 
several municipalities in the communes (ndhtya) of 
the autonomous sandjak of Mt. Lebanon, and in 
Jerusalem where the complicated religious situation 
demanded that the chairman of the municipal 
council should be a Muslim. A weakness in all 
Ottoman provincial municipalities was the ineffect- 
iveness of the municipal police (belediyye ¢a°ushlari, 
Ar. shurtat al-baladiyya). 

In spite of its shortcomings, which the consuls of 
the Powers were quick to report in their despatches, 
the Ottoman municipal organisation showed a 
remarkable ability to survive the disintegration of 
the Empire after the world war of 1914-18 when the 
withdrawal of Ottoman rule left a vacuum in local 
government in the Arab lands. To preserve conti- 
nuity during the transitional period, the British in 
“Irak, Palestine and Transjordan, and the French 
in Syria and Lebanon, continued to administer the 
Ottoman municipal code for several years until they 
introduced changes which reflected the influence of 
the Mandatory Powers. In 1922 a mukdfiz was 
appointed for Baghdad who was at once executive 
head of the twa? of Baghdad and chairman of the 
city municipal council; the two offices were separated 
in 1923. The Ottoman Law (wildydt Belediyye 
Kantinu) of 27 Ramadan 1294/1877 was not however 
repealed until the promulgation of Law no. 84 of 
1931 (Iddrat al-baladiyydat). The Palestine Govern- 
ment did not finally break with the Ottoman system 
until the issue of the Municipal Corporations 
Ordinance of 1934. Conditions in Transjordan 
limited the councils to consultative functions, and 
the Municipalities Law of 1925 permitted the head of 
the municipality of the capital to be appointed from 
outside the municipal council, a situation existing 
also, and more recently, at Damascus. 

In Lebanon the Ottoman Law of 1877 was replaced 
by a Municipal Decree of 1922 under which the 
minister of the interior took over the supervisory 
duties of the former Ottoman wali, In 1924 Beirut 
was given special status as a capital city and an 
organisation based on that of Paris though, from 
that year until the end of the French mandate, 
chairman and council continued to be appointed by 
the minister. By Legislative Decree no. 5 of 1954 
the special status of Beirut was abolished and a 
municipal council of twelvé members, of whom half 
were elected, was set up. The chairman, appointed 
from its members, is head of the municipal legislature. 
the mukafiz, representing the state, is head of the 
city executive. The Syrian municipalities, including 
that of Damascus, are governed by a Kantn 
al-baladiyyat promulgated by Decree no. 172 of 
1956. 

The chairmen of the municipalities of Damascus, 
Beirut, Baghdad and Amman are styled amin al- 
‘asima to emphasise their particular importance in 
relation to the seat of the government; elsewhere 
the original designation, ra’is al-baladiyya, is 
retained. In the capitals the chairman is appointed 
by the council of ministers. In other municipalities. 
he is chosen either by the municipal council or by the 
minister of the interior who usually has a department 
(maslaha, mudiriyya) in his ministry which supervises 
municipal affairs. In Egypt and the Sudan special 
ministries of town and rural affairs have been 
created. 
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Egypt developed its own local government 
tradition. Owing to the presence of the European 
consuls and a European merchant community, 
Alexandria possessed the beginnings of municipal 
government as early as about 1835 when a consul- 
tative madjlis al-tanzim (conseil de lV ornato in Levan- 
tine parlance) was formed. This was followed in 
1869 by a municipality having an appointed president 
and a partly elected council, The Khedive Isma‘il and 
his successors witheld municipal privileges from 
Cairo until 1949, though municipal commissions 
with restricted powers had long existed in the 
Egyptian provinces. 

An ordinance of 1901 empowered the governor- 
general of the Sudan to establish municipal councils, 
but this measure was not implemented. In 1921 a 
consultative council was founded in the neigh- 
bouring towns of Khartoum, Omdurman and 
Khartoum North, with regional committees in each 
town, The formation in 1942 of the first municipal 
council at Port Sudan was followed in other towns. 
In 1945 the three regional committees at the capital 
were replaced by municipal councils, and a bill 
containing provision for further decentralisation 
became law in 1951. 

In Arabia municipalities were established by the 
Ottoman Government in Madina, Jedda, Ja’if and 
Yanbi‘ about 1870. In Mecca the maintenance of the 
simple public services was divided between the ‘Ayn 
al-Zubayda water board (ta‘mirat komisyonu) and 
a general-purposes council. These institutions had 
no roots in the Hidjaz and disappeared in the war 
of 1915-19. In 1926 the Saudi Goverment issued an 
administrative instruction providing for elected 
municipal councils of notables and merchants in 
Mecca, Madina and Jedda, with technical manage- 
ment boards in each of these towns composed of 
the director of the municipality and his heads of 
department. 

A municipal authority was in existence in Aden 
by 1855, and an Aden local authority was established 
in 1900, though the elective element was not admitted 
to the Fortress until 1947. In 1953 the Fortress 
township authority was reconstituted as the Aden 
municipality with an appointed president and an 
official majority on the council, but with a broadened 
electoral basis and control over its own budget. 
Bahrayn municipalities have each a 74%is madjlis 
al-baladiyya appointed by the Ruler, a partly- 
elected council, and a permanent director (mu‘d- 
win, sikrttayr). Kuwayt municipality is managed 
by a médir responsible to the ra’is al-baladiyya, 
a member of the ruling family. The Arabic-speaking 
communities of Musawwa‘ and Harar have taken 
only a small part in town management. By decree 
of 1893, rescinded in 1901, the Italian Government 
instituted a municipal board at Musawwa‘ with an 
insignificant representation of appointed natives 
and a narrowly limited competence. Two meas- 
ures passed by the Ethiopian Government: Ad- 
ministrative Decree no. 1 of 1942, extended by 
Municipalities Proclamation no. 74 of 1945, provided 
for elected town councils. 

Municipalities in the Arab East do not usually 
exercise direct control over electricity and water 
supply, and rarely over urban transport, under- 
takings which are operated either by concessionary 
companies, now mostly in process of nationalisation, 
or by boards under the authority of the central 
government, with or without municipal representa- 
tion. Municipal councillors are chosen by direct 
suffrage of the electors, not by inferior councils in 


town wards as in two-tier systems of municipal 
representation. Municipalities vary in the degree of 
publicity in which they pursue their activities. Those 
in the more politically advanced centres, such as 
Damascus, Beirut, Baghdad, Cairo and Alexandria, 
disclose their budgets and explain their policies; 
others are less communicative. The press is excluded 
from council meetings, and the somewhat negative 
attitude of the citizens to local, in comparison with 
national, affairs results in relatively small polls at 
council elections, though the inhabitants of Palestine 
under British mandate, denied an active part in 
national affairs, frequently vented their feelings in 
municipal politics. Municipalities also differ in the 
strictness with which they enforce building restric- 
tions and traffic control, and in the importance which 
they attach to welfare and public amenities. Only 
in Egypt have women the right to be municipal 
electors and to be elected on municipal councils; 
women municipal employees are everywhere few. 

In no state is there a nation-wide local government 
service with its own traditions existing parallel with 
the national civil service. Local government is con- 
sidered as a regional branch of the central govern- 
ment, having no juridical or real financial indepen- 
dence. Yet the growing wealth and technical com- 
plexity of the larger municipalities, as well as 
their record of administrative maturity and good 
government, have in practice increased their civic 
autonomy. 
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(3) NorrH Arrica — (i) Tunisia 


In Tunisia the first baladiyya appeared in the 
reign of Muhammed Bey, whv set up by a decree of 
30 August 1858 a municipal Council to administer 
the affairs of the town of Tunis, composed of a 
president, a secretary and twelve members chosen 
from among the foremost people in the land, a third 
of whom gave up their seats each year. The chief 
responsibilities of this council were to do with public 
moneys, roads, the acquisition for the public benefit 
of land needed for widening roads, and the issuing 
of building permits. The council received its admi- 
nistrative authority, which was only vaguely defined, 
from the sovereign. The constitution of the Tunis 
municipal council was altered after the setting up 
of the French protectorate, by a decree of the bey 
dated 31 October 1883. Two years later a decree of 
1 April 1885 promulgated a municipal charter for 
the whole of Tunisia, and was soon followed by 
another decree (10 June 1885) which determined 
that all municipal councillors in Tunis were to be 
appointed by the government, listed the matters the 
municipal councils were competent to deal with, 
and organised the administration of the country 
through these bodies. Two subsequent reforms have 
been made, one by a decree of 10 August 1938 which 
relaxed the rule whereby consent had to be granted 
for all deliberations by the municipal councils, and 
the other by a decree of 15 September 1945, which 
provided for an elected municipal council in Tunis, 
composed of an equal number of Tunisians and 
Frenchmen. 

But the institution as a whole was profoundly 
modified by the bey’s decree of 20 December 1952, 
which defined the commune: a collective body under 
public law, with civil status and financially auto- 
nomous, responsible for the conduct of municipal 
affairs. The deliberating body of the commune is 
the municipal council, elected for six years by direct 
suffrage by two electoral bodies, who appoint the 
Tunisian and the French councillors respectively. 
Half the members vacate their seats every three 
years. Of 64 communes in all, 39 appoint an equal 
number of Frenchmen and Tunisians to their muni- 
cipal councils, the others appointing a majority of 
Tunisians, or Tunisians alone. The elections are 
held on a general basis of universal suffrage, with 
the proviso that Tunisian women, unlike French- 
women, do not have the right to vote. The municipal 
council holds four ordinary sessions annually. Its 
competence is restricted and does not extend to all 
the business of the commune. There is still admini- 
strative supervision centrally by the Minister of 
State and locally by the Ka‘éd, who has now taken 
the place of the French civil inspector. The executive 
body of the commune is made up of a president 
appointed by decree from among the Kda‘ids other 
than the Ka%d responsible for the commune con- 
cerned, and a vice-president and deputies elected 
by the municipal council from among its members. 
This arrangement preserves the earlier relationship 
vis-a-vis the Tunis municipal council, elected for 
six years. The executive body of the commune is 
the Shaykh al-Madina, president appointed by the 
municipal council of the town of Tunis, and assisted 
by two vice-presidents, one French and one Tunisian. 

Tunisia’s communal organisation was changed 
after it became independent, under the municipal 
law of 14 March 1957. This new statute raised the 
number of communes to 94. The municipal councils 
are now elected directly in one ballot from a list of 
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| candidates, for three years, the electors being 


Tunisians of both sexes aged twenty and over. The 
minimum age for candidates is 25. Frenchmen can 
no longer be members of the municipal councils, but 
the law provides that Frenchmen and foreigners 
who have the right to vote may be appointed by the 


‘Tunisian government, which will fix the number of 


such persons for each commune. 

Administrative supervision is exercised by the 
Minister of the Interior, and by the governors 
centrally and locally. 

Two other important innovations must be menti- 
oned: the president and deputies are now elected by 
the council. But the president of the commune of 
Tunis is still appointed by decree of the Prime 
Minister, the president of the council, on the nomi- 
nation of the Minister of the Interior. On the other 
hand the municipal councils now deal with all the 
business of the commune. (Cu. SAMARAN) 


(3) Nort Arrica — (ii) Morocco 


Before 1912 there were no municipalities nor 
municipal life in Morocco in the sense these words 
have had in some European countries since the 
Middle Ages, a sense inherited from Roman tradition. 
The towns had no finances of their own; the expense 
of public services was met in large measure by the 
revenue of religious foundations or febés, and 
building or improvements were dependent on the 
good will of the prince, who would levy the required 
sums on the public treasury. Nor were there any 
representative assemblies of citizens; the governor 
or ‘amil held his power directly from the sultan, 
and the muhtasib was not “the merchants’ provost”, 
as is often stated, as they did not elect him. A wise 
governor would take the advice of prominent 
people in his area, but was not bound to do so. 

The first modern municipal body set up by the 
French Protectorate was that of Fez (al-madjlis al- 
baladi), instituted by the dahir of 2 September 1912. 
It comprised a council of fifteen members with right 
of vote, seven officials appointed on special grounds 
and eight other prominent men elected for two 
years. This organisation survived until the municipal 
charter of 1917. 

A dahir of 1 April 1913 set up “municipal com- 
missions in the ports of the Sharifian empire’. It was 
recapitulated and clarified by the dahtr of 8 April 
1917. Nineteen towns were given the status of 
municipalities (1,822,746 inhabitants according to 
the census of 1951-52). The dahir determines the 
municipal authorities: the pasha or governor, still 
appointed by the central authority, and under the 
direction of a senior municipal services official, then 
from 1947 of an urban affairs delegate; and a 
municipal commission with right of discussion only, 
appointed and not elected, and made up of one 
French and two Moroccan sections (one Muslim, 
one Jewish). The municipalities provide services 
under the direction of the Head of municipal services: 
administrative, public works, sanitary and fiscal. 
They have budgets drawn from their own resources 
(direct and indirect taxes, revenues from land and 
excise, a share in the profits from services given). 

Casablanca, like Fez, was given a special organi- 
sation, but only in 1922. The municipal commission, 
though still appointed, now had power to vote, and 
the French section now elected a French vice- 
president with special powers. 

The system of municipalities was reformed in 1953 
by the dahtr of 18 September, which abolished the 
special organisations at Fez and Casablanca. The 
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main change it introduces is to set up elected, not 
appointed, municipal commissions, still of Moroccans 
and Frenchmen equally. The commission manages 
the affairs of the city, though approval of its decisions 
by the central supervising authority is required. 

The administrative provisions of this statute have 
been given effect, but not those relating to elections. 
This was prevented by the political crisis of 1953. 
The old appointed com-nissions remained, and were 
dissolved when Morocco became independent. 

The government of independent Morocco has 
made no change in the legislation on municipalities. 
Only French control and the commissions have 
gone, naturally enough. A new representative 
system is being prepared. It will relate not only to 
the towns, but envisages the setting up throughout 
the country of rural communes which would replace 
the old tribes or divisions of tribes, and would be 
run by elected councils. At the time of writing this 
law has not yet been promulgated. It seems to be 
inspired in large measure by the dahir of 6 July 
1951, which set up elected ‘‘djamé‘as’’ with power 
of vote, usually within the framework of the tribe 
or tribal division. 

In Algeria, the municipal organisation reproduces, 
in the towns and villages, the system in force in 
France. The old ‘mixed communes” administered 
by officials appointed by the government and 
subordinate to the sub-prefects have everywhere 
been replaced by ‘communes with full powers’. 

Bibliography: Emmanuel Durand, Tratté de 
droit public marocain, Paris 1955. (A. ADAM) 


(4) Persia 


In the rgth and early zoth century the chief city 
official after the governor was the beglerbegi; under 
him were the ddarigha and kaldntar; and over each 
of the quarters in the larger cities was a kadkhuda. 
In the bazaar the craft guilds enjoyed a considerable 
degree of autonomy in internal affairs. The streets 
of the city were narrow, mostly unpaved, muddy in 
winter, dusty in summer, and unlit at night. There 
was, however, little demand for municipal reform 
and even after the grant of the constitution in 1906 
scant attention was paid to the establishment of 
municipalities on modern lines. A Municipal Law 
was passed on 20 Rabi‘ II 1325/2 June 1907 but 
remained largely in abeyance owing to the fact that 
inadequate financial provisions had been made for 
municipal development. In 1919 during the premier- 
ship of Sayyid Diya? al-Din Tabataba°t a commission 
was set up to evolve a scheme for a municipality 
for Tehran on modern lines but proved abortive 
(J. M. Balfour, Recent Happenings in Persia, London 
1922, 240). In 1922 Dr. Ryan, an American, was 
engaged as municipal adviser to Tehran; he died in 
1923 and was not replaced (A. C. Millspaugh, The 
American Task in Persia, New York and London 
1925, 21, 212). During the reign of Rida Shah 
(1925-41) considerable development took place in 
municipal affairs, and by 1927-8 there were some 
134 municipalities in existence. By the Municipal Law 
of 1309 P./1930 the head of the municipality (ra?is-s 
iddra-i baladiyya) was designated by the Ministry 
of the Interior. He was responsible for the execution 
of projects for municipal development and municipal 
administration; his duties included the supervision 
of weights and measures, control of the guilds, and 
the regulation of food supplies, prices and rents. 
The law also provided for an elected municipal 
council of 6-12 members. Its term of office was two 
years; its duties were to supervise the activities of 
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the municipality, approve the municipal budget, 
and propose through the head of the municipality 
to the Ministry of the Interior the levy of municipal 
dues. Much progress was made in the field of ‘town 
planning under Rid& Shah but the high degree of 
centralisation and the close control of the Ministry 
of the Interior over municipal affairs meant that the 
local communities had little real responsibility for 
or control over municipal affairs. In 1328 P./1949 new 
legislation increased the size of the municipal 
council so that it was composed of 6-30 members and 
extended its term of office to four years. Its main 
functions were unchanged but its powers were 
somewhat increased. The head of the municipality 
was appointed by the Ministry of the Interior from 
among three candidates submitted by the council; 
he was dismissed in the event of the municipal 
council passing a vote of no confidence in him. The 
increase in the power of the municipal council was, 
however, offset by the fact that in the event of a 
disagreement between the governor-general and the 
municipal council the former could have recourse to 
the Ministry of the Interior whose decision in such 
a case was final. Subsequently modifications were 
made in the position of the municipality and the 
municipal council by Administrative Orders (ldytha-t 
kanini) dated 11 Aban 1331 P./1952 and 25 Khurdad 
1332 P./1953 issued during the premiership of Dr. 
Musaddik, and the Law of 11 Tir 1334 P./1955. Insome 
respects the position of the municipal council was 
strengthened, but its freedom of action was limited 
by the fact that its dissolution could in certain 
circumstances be demanded by the Ministry of the 
Interior; in the event of there being no municipal 
council the Ministry of the Interior was deemed the 
council’s successor. Under the Second Seven-Year 
Plan Law, approved in March 1956, Persia was 
divided into three areas for municipal development, 
for each of which a firm of consultants was allotted 
responsibility (F. C. Mason, Ivan, Economic and 
Commercial Conditions in Iran, August 1957, HMSO 
1957, 74-5). The baladtyya became known during 
the reign of Rida Shah as the shahrddri and the 
vais-+ baladiyya as the skahrdar. 
(A. K. S. LamBton) 


(5) Inpra 


The indigenous village communities of India 
controlled by village councils or panddyats re- 
presented a form of local self-government but 
they had practically ceased to function during 
the anarchy accompanying the decline of the 
Mughal empire. Albuquerque, the Governor of the 
Portuguese possessions in India between 1509 and 
1515, had retained the existing village communities 
in his administration of Goa. In 1674 Gerald Aungier 
had also made use of the ancient panédyats in 
Bombay. To a certain extent the panddyat system 
had survived in the territories of the Maratha 
Peshwa and traces were discernible elsewhere. This 
led Mountstuart Elphinstone in Bombay and 
Thomas Munro in Madras to advocate the preser- 
vation of these village councils where possible. 
Their representations however were little attended 
to and the institutions of local self-government 
introduced by the British in the middle of the nine- 
teenth century were of a foreign type. Until the 
introduction of the Montagu-Chelmsford reforms in 
1919 they resembled the French rather than the 
British system, for the district officer of British 
India like, the French prefect of a department, 
rigorously controlled the provincial authorities, 
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There was far too much official interference and 
British administrators aimed more at efficient local 
government under official control than any genuine 
system of local self-government under popular 
control. 

The development of municipal institutions under 
British rule began in the three Presidency towns 
of Madras, Bombay and Calcutta. As early as 1687, 
by order of the Court of Directors of the East India 
Company, a municipal corporation and mayor’s 
court were established in Madras, Similar bodies 
were set up in Calcutta and Bombay in 1726. These 
courts however were intended to exercise judicial 
rather than administrative functions. By the 
Charter Act of 1793 the governor-general was author- 
ised to appoint justices of the peace for the municipal 
administration of the Presidency towns. In addition 
to their judicial duties they were to appoint watch- 
men and scavengers and levy a sanitary rate for this 
purpose. This worked with a certain amount of 
success in Bombay but not in Calcutta or Madras, 
The justices of the peace were government nominees 
and it was not until 1872 that the ratepayers of the 
Presidency towns were allowed to elect their own 
representatives. 

Between 1842 and 1863 a series of regulations 
extended municipal institutions to other towns. 
After the 1861 Councils’ Act municipal government 
was remodelled by the local legislatures. The need 
for associating Indians in local self-government was 
laid down by a resolution of Lord Mayo’s govern- 
ment, The governor-generalship of Lord Ripon 
(1880-84) witnessed a great extension of local self- 
government which it was hoped would be a means 
of political education for Indians. At the same time 
rural boards, similar to the municipal boards, 
extended the system to the rural areas. It was not 
until the introduction of dyarchy under the Montagu- 
Chelmsford reforms that local bodies were handed 
over to popular control and elected ministers became 
responsible for the administration of local self- 
government. 
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(6) MaLaya and SincAPorRE 


The municipalities in Malaya, as in other parts of 
the British Commonwealth, are adapted from the 
local government system of England. The first ap- 
pearance of such institutions in the area took place 
in the Straits Settlements of Malacca, Penang and 
Singapore. In 1827 the genesis of municipal insti- 
tutions in the Straits Settlements was introduced 
in the form of a Local Committee concerned with 
the management of roads and drainage in Penang. 
This was soon followed by similar Committees in 
Singapore and Malacca. In 1856 the Government of 
India (East India Co.) enacted a law for the esta- 
blishment of Municipal Commissions of the three 
‘stations’ of Singapore, Malacca and the Prince of 
Wales Island (Penang). In 1858 the meetings were 


held twice monthly and were open to the public. The 
Municipal Commissions of the station of the Prince 
o1 Wales Island (Penang) became the Municipal Com- 
mission of George Town in 1888. By the turn of the 
century there were three Municipal Commissions for 
the town of Singapore, George Town in Penang and 
the town and fort of Malacca. Each Commission had 
a full time president appointed by the governor and 
a number of official members and non-official mem- 
bers who were chosen in the early stages by electoral 
procedure. This procedure was later restricted to 
only half the commissioners leaving the other half 
to be nominated by the governor. By 1913 when the 
Municipal Ordinance of the Straits Settlements was 
enacted electoral procedure was completely aban- 
doned and all the commissioners were nominated to 
represent local opinion, business associations and 
religious or racial groups. The system of nomination 
continued until after the Second World War when 
the electoral procedure was re-introduced first in 
Singapore (1949) and later in Penang and Malacca. 
At this stage only two thirds of the commissioners 
were elected by general adult suffrage. By 1957 the 
Municipal Commissions became City Councils 
(Madjlis Bandar Ra‘aya) in Singapore and George 
Town which had become cities with fully elected 
councillors who in their turn elected their president 
who is styled ‘mayor’ (dato? bandar). 

The Municipal Ordinance of the Straits Settle- 
ments stipulated that a member of a Municipal 
Commission must be able to speak and read English 
since it was the language officially recognised. This 
stipulation together with the system of nominating 
commissioners tended to reduce public interest in 
the affairs of the Council. After 1957 the Chinese, 
Tamil and Malay languages were recognised as offi- 
cial languages together with English for the purposes 
of the Sintapore Counci! meetings. In Malacca and 
Penang Malay, the national language of the Fede- 
tation of Malaya, was also recognised with English. 
This helped to break the barriers between the pu- 
blic and the Council and it opened the door to 
the non-English educated members of the community 
to stand for election with accompanying tendencies 
towards radicalism, 

The Municipalities of Singapore, George Town and 
the town and fort of Malacca have always exercised 
all functions expected of a local authority. In ad- 
dition to this they were allowed to own undertakings 
for the supply of water, gas and electricity. 

With the spread of British administration into 
the Malay States and the peninsula another type of 
local government emerged. This was called the Town 
Board. It was first established in the Federated 
Malay States of Perak, Negri Sembilan and Pahang. 
The non-federated Malay States adopted similar 
institutions with local modifications in nomenclature 
and powers. It must be noted that the Town Boards 
were less of a local government and more of a central 
government functioning locally. They were totally 
dependent upon the authority of the State and all 
their employees were officers of the State. Unlike 
the Municipal Commission they were not legally 
independent of the central government but agents 
of it. The president and the members were appointed 
by the central authority for an indefinite period 
and not for four years as was the case with the Muni- 
cipal Commission. Again at variance with the Muni- 
cipal Commissions Town Boards extended their 
authorities beyond the boundaries of the towns to 
the neighbouring villages. 

The first attempt at the creation of municipalities 
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in the true sense within the Malay States came after 
the establishment of the Federation of Malaya in 
1948. The Municipal Ordinance of the Straits Settle- 
ments was enacted for the whole Federation which 
by now comprised the nine Malay States together 
with the Settlements of Penang and Malacca. Singa- 
pore was left out of the Federation. In the same 
year the Town Board of Kuala Lumpur, the Federal 
capital, was transformed into a municipality. It re- 
tained its former responsibilities including those of 
the administration of the outlying villages around 
it. A distinction however was made between an inner 
municipal area and an outer municipal area. The 
former referring to the town proper and the latter 
to the villages around it. From then onwards changes 
began to take place. Town Boards became Town 
Councils (Madjlis Bandaran). Electoral Procedure 
was introduced. Greater authority was vested in 
these Councils and great interest in local affairs 
became apparent. In fact local elections in Malaya 
have become equal in importance to their counter- 
parts in other highly developed countries in the sense 
that they have become a testing ground for the op- 
posing national political parties. 

At present Municipalities (Berbandaran) in the 
Federation of Malaya are still in a state of transition. 
The Municipal Ordinance is not fully implemented 
all over the Federation. (Apart from George Town 
City Council and the Municipalities of Kuala Lumpur 
and Malacca 27 of the larger towns in the Federation 
have elected Town Councils, 12 of which are finan- 
cially autonomous and the others are moving in the 
same direction.) It is expected that the Ordinance 
will be emended to give greater scope for local varia- 
tions retaining however the basic essentials of a 
modern municipality. 
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(M. A. Zakt Bapawt) 


(7) INDONESIA 


We do not know much about political life or the 
kind of government in the ancient pre-Islamic cities 
and towns of Indonesia, either in such royal centres 
as the capitals of old Mataram or later Modjopahit, 
or in commercial urban centres like Tuban, Gresik 
or Palembang. 

There is no evidence, up to now, that there ever 
was any form of really local government or auto- 
nomy vested in locally-rooted public institutions. 
When, from the 7th/13th century onwards, Islan 
gradually penetrated almost the whole of Sumatra 
and Java and in many other regions of the archi- 
pelago, this lack of local public institutions in the 
towns and cities (neither big nor numerous) conti- 
nued. Both European and non-European sources of 
the 16th and 17th centuries tell us that the inhabi- 
tants of cities or urban emporia were ruled by ser- 
vants of the sultans or princes and that their towns 
never were considered to be a juridical entity. 
Neither in remote past nor in more recent times 
did the indigenous towns of Indonesia have any 
creative influence on the development of law as did 
the towns and cities of Western Europe, through 
theity law-giving authorities or special municipal 
courts, 

In towns that came to be ruled by the Dutch 
East Indian Company or were founded by this 
chartered body (as Batavia) some urban institutions 
of 17th century Western type were created, of which 
the weeskamer (council for the affairs of orphans) 
perhaps may be mentioned because it has survived 
the Company itself. It reappears in the general legis- 
lation of the 19th and 2oth century on the civil 
law of Europeans and non-Indonesian inhabitants 
of the archipelago. 

When after the downfall of the Company and 
after the end of the British interregnum these islands 
became a part of the new kingdom of the Netherlands 
(1816) a highly centralised and exclusively official 
system of government was introduced. This system 
remained unaltered until the end of the rgth century, 
when under the influence of prominent colonial spe- 
cialists some ideas of “decentralisation” began to 
carry the day. Though in 1894 and in following years 
several bills were conceived—which did not pass the 
parliament—it was not before 1903 that the so-called 
Indische decentralisatiewet (Act for decentralisation) 
was promulgated. 

This act had a double aim: first, to pave the way 
for the creation of local and regional public councils; 
secondly to procure the financial means to be used 
by these councils. (The regional councils will not be 
dealt with here). So this act did not aim at reforms 
in the great diversity of Indonesian rural and truly 
indigenous institutions: in that field everything 
continued to be founded on customary law (“ddat) 
and special legal regulations made’ for it. This new 
chapter of the legislation prescribed (inter alia) how 
to set up urban municipalities, 

Large cities, like Batavia (now Jakarta, Djakarta), 
Surabaya, Semarang, Bandung and many other 
places of urban character as well, were westernised 
in many respects. The great majority of Europeans 
and Chinese, and several other non-Indonesian groups 
lived there; even the Indonesian inhabitants often 
were of different origin, ‘ddat and language. Western 
business and industrial activity had its headquarters 
there. In these great half-western, half-eastern ag- 
glomerations the usual problems that are to be found 
in big cities everywhere were encountered. They 
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could be better served and solved by municipal 
authorities and services than by the general civil 
service officials of the central government. Further 
legislative measures, issued by the governor-general 
in 1905, carried out what the fundamental act aimed 
at, and Batavia became a municipality. In its ini- 
tial phase the members of its municipal council 
wert appointed by the governor-general and not 
elected. 

The resideat of Batavia was officially the council’s 
chairman. Meester-Cornelis and Buitenzorg (now 
Djatinegara and Bogor) also obtained municipal 
councils in 1905. This new system gradually deve- 
loped so that all the cities and big towns in Java 
as well as many towns elsewhere (Medan, Pama- 
tangsiantar, Padang, Makassar, Menado, etc.) be- 
came municipalities, while since 1918 the members 
of these councils could be elected by qualified in- 
habitants. 

Since 1925 every male citizen of an urban muni- 
cipality in Java who had attained his majority, had 
a yearly income of at least 300 guilders, and could 
tread and write in Dutch, Malay or any vernacular, 
was given the vote. In the outer provinces other 
rules might be in force. These new urban munici- 
palities were made corporate bodies. The rather limi- 
ted activities of urban municipalities comprised such 
items as roads, streets, parks, sewage-systems, fire- 
service, public utility works, public health service 
and so on. Municipal regulations could be made. 
In 1916 a new ordinance enabled the government 
to appoint burgomasters (burgemeesters) for those 
cities or towns that were deemed to need such an 
official (as in the Netherlands, the burgomaster was 
to be appointed by the central government). Their 
salaries were paid by the central government; a 
percentage of it was to be reimburred by the muni- 
cipal treasury. As these urban municipalities were 
considered western-type enclaves in the territory 
of ‘ddat law it seemed convenient, at least during 
the first two decades of their existence, to appoint 
only European burgomasters. The wethouders (alder- 
men) were chosen by the council from among its 
own members. They formed under the chairman- 
ship of the burgomaster the executive committee 
of the council. Only in the last decade before the 
second world war did the government start appoin- 
ting Indonesians as burgomaster. as 

Jn the present Republic of Indonesia the prin- 
ciple of decentralisation as well as that of autonomy 
and local government is maintained in article 131 
of its provisional constitution. New legislative mea- 
sures however to give practical effect to this prin- 
ciple are not yet in force. For Java at least, an act 
of 1948 (nr. 22) promulgated by the former republic 
of Indonesia (vulgo: the Jogja-republic) has syste- 
matised the autonomous parts of the territory in 
three ranks: r) provinces, 2) kabupatén or regencies 
and big cities 3) small urban municipalities and rural 
unities. As a consequence of article 142 of the above- 
mentioned provisional constitution (undang-undang 
dasar Republik Indonesia, promulgated 17 August 
1950) all earlier regulations not explicitly abolished 
or altered are to be considered as decrees or regu- 
lations of the republic. So the essentials of the pre- 
war legislation as to urban municipalities are still 
in force, although the burgomasters are now offi- 
cially called walikota, and the municipal council 
has influence on the appointment of these magistrates 
while the members of the councils are to be elected 
by all inhabitants of both sexes who have passed 
their 18th birthday or married at an earlier date. 


(The special and temporary situation in Jakarta 

where the 24 members of the council are appointed 

by the government, need not be discussed here), 
Bibléeography: Ph. Kleintjes, Staatsinstellingen 

van Nederlands-Indié, 5th edition (1929), vol. ii, 

chapter X1X; H. Westra, De Nederlandsch-In- 

dische staatsregeling, 2nd edition (1934) 218 ff.; 

J. H. Logemann, Het Staatsrecht van Indonesié, 

1954, 158-192; A. A. Schiller, The formation of 

federal Indonesia, 1955, 138-147. (J. Prins) 

BALAGHA (a.), Abstract noun, from baligh 
effective, eloquent (from balagha “to attain some- 
thing’), meaning therefore eloquence. It presup- 
poses fasdha, purity and euphony of language, but 
goes beyond it in requiring, according to some of the 
early definitions, the knowledge of the proper 
connexion and separation of the phrase, clarity, and 
appropriateness to the occasion. Even though those 
definitions are not infrequently attributed to foreign 
nations such as the Persians, Greeks or Indians, 
the demand for skill in improvisation and the recur- 
ring references to the khafib (or orator) in connexion 
with the discussion of the concept make it abund- 
antly clear that it originated in the Arabian milieu. 
The transfer of the concept to the written word and 
hence to literary criticism and, beyond this, its 
widening to denote a three-pronged science are the 
essential facts in the rather complicated history of 
the term. 

Grammar and lexicology, the primary concerns 
of the early critic, became in the course of the ninth 
century, when stylistic perfection had been accepted 
as a desideratum in official pronouncements, integral 
parts of the education of the kdtib. The period 
appreciated systemisation not excluding the analysis 
of aesthetic experience. Acquaintance with the 
conceptual apparatus of Greek thought assisted 
in the articulation of critical insights even though 
the impulse toward a theory of balagha, or aesthetic 
effectiveness on the verbal level, seems to have been 
germane to the Arab tradition which was then 
stimulated by an increased interest in structure and 
development of poetry and by the need to rationalise 
the aesthetic implications of the theological postulate 
of the uniqueness (¢°djaz) of the Kur’4n. The motivat- 
ion for the first work exclusively devoted to certain 
formal characteristics of artistic expression, the 
Kitab al-Badi‘ of Ibn al-Mu‘tazz (written in 887/88; 
ed. I. Kratchkovsky, London 1935), was the justi- 
fication Of the ‘new’ or ‘modern’ style, al-bad?* [q.v.], 
of which the second half of the ninth century had 
witnessed the victorious surge. This justification Ibn 
al-Mu‘tazz sought to accomplish by means of the 
proof that the figures of speech whose generous 
employment appears to have been the most promi- 
nent (and hence the most frequently criticised) 
feature of the modernistic style in the eyes of the 
public, were without exception traceable in the Holy 
Book as well as in classical literature. The reason 
why Ibn al-Mu‘tazz divided the eighteen figures of 
which he furnishes examples into the two categories of 
badi‘ (five kinds) and makdsin (thirteen) still eludes 
us. We know, however, that the second part of his 
work (which deals with the makdsin) was added by 
the author after the first had encountered a certain 
amount of criticism. (W. Caskel, in OLZ, 1938, 146-47, 
sees the rationale for the distinction in the fact that 
it was only in the employment of the badi* figures 
that ‘modern’ poetry differed from the classical 
tradition.) 

The use of the notion of the ‘rhetorical figure’ in 
the interpretation of the Kur?4n antedates the work 
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of Ibn al-Mu‘tazz; the method is fully developed in 
Ibn Kutayba’s (d. 889) Ta>wil mushkil al-Kuran 
(ed. A. Saqr, Cairo 1373); this fact may help us to 
understand why the doctrine of tropes and figures 
was the earliest aspect of baldgha to attract syste- 
matic investigation. 

Kudama b. Dja‘far’s (d.g22?) Nakd al-SktY is 
inspired by another tendency; Kudama searches for 
an objective standard in the evaluation of poetry. 
Rhetorical figures are only one of the elements 
with which the poet and his critic have to deal. 
Like many of his Arab and Greek predecessors 
Kudama was led, especially in his discussion of the 
defects of poetry, into problems that to our mind 
come within the purview of grammar and logic. 
The orderly fashion in which he coordinates the 
several viewpoints may have contributed to the 
three-fold structuring of the ‘tlm al-balagha at 
which the scholastic age of Muslim critical thought 
was to arrive. Not much later than Kudama one 
Ishak b. Ibrahim b. Wahb, a kdtib, wrote (in or after 
335/946-7) the Kitab al-Burhan fi wudjuh al-bayan 
(identical with the Kitab Nakd al-nathr that had 
been attributed variously to Kudama and to Aba 
“Abdallah Muhammad b. Ayyib al-Ghafiki, d. 1262; 
it awaits publication; it is known only through an 
article of ‘Ali Hasan ‘Abd al-Kadir, RAAD, 1949, 
73-81; cf. the discussion of the problem by S. A. 
Bonebakker in the introduction to his edition of 
Nakd al-Shi¥, Leiden 1956, 15-20). Ishak continues 
the discussion of ‘the various ways of expressing 
things which Djahiz, Kitab al-baydn wa’l-tabyin, 
had initiated; he criticises the limitations of his 
predecessors and, from our point of view, indicates 
one of the directions in which the final systemisation 
of baldgha was to occur. This system slowly takes 
shape in works like the Kstab al-sina‘atayn of Aba 
Hilal al-SAskari (d. 1005). 

The struggle between the Ancients and the 
Moderns which dominates literary life from the 
middle of the ninth to the close of the eleventh 
century kept the interest in stylistic analysis alive. 
Toward the end of this period, ‘Abd al-Kahir al- 
Djurdjani (d. 1078) refined to a degree never reached 
by any Arab (or Persian) critic before or after him 
the comprehension of the psychological roots of the 
aesthetic effect. In his Asray al-Balagha (ed. H. 
Ritter, Istanbul 1954) his principal concern is with 
simile, metaphor and analogy—later to become the 
domain of the ‘ilm al-bayan. Djurdjani succeeded in 
explaining the (logical and) psychological foundations 
of the aesthetics implicit in the aspirations especially 
of the later phases of Arabic (and Persian and 
Turkish) poetry. His is the merit of having been the 
first to investigate the ‘fantastic aetiology, the very 
life of Persian poetry in particular (although its 
technical designation, Ausn al-ta‘lil, is found only 
more than a century later in Sakkaki). Djurdjani’s 
other important work, Dalasi al-i‘djaz, unquestion- 
ably spurred the rise of the “im al-ma‘dni as an 
integral part of rhetoric. 

After Djurdjani the scholastics hold the field. In 
the third part of his encyclopaedia of the sciences, 
Mijtah al-‘uluam, Sakkaki (d. 1226 or 1229), gives the 
“tlm al-balagha the organisation which it was to retain 
to the present. In his treatment it comprises three 
branches: the ‘tm al-ma‘ani, ‘notions’, dealing with 
the different kinds of sentence and their use; the 
“ilm al-bayan, ‘modes of presentation’, with the art 
of expressing oneself eloquently and without 
ambiguity—both are concerned with the relation of 
thought to -xpression and with the different ways to 


express the ‘same’ idea which the poet or writer has 
at his disposal; one must never forget that the ‘im 
al-balagha as all Arab literary theory is primarily a 
Kunstlehre, an ars dicendi, and not an aesthetics in 
Plato’s or our own sense, i.e., a Schimheitslehre. (At 
this point a distinct analogy may be drawn to Muslim 
treatment of political theory which, conspicuous 
exceptions such as Mawardi’s (d. 1058) al-Akkam 
al-sulfaniyya notwithstanding, is concerned with the 
conduct of the ruler and his administrators rather 
than with the nature of kingship and administration). 
The third branch is the ‘tlm al-badi‘ which deals 
with the embellishment of speech and defines a 
large number of tropes classifying them in general 
on the ancient model in oy}pata Stavolag, ma‘nawl, 
and AéEewes, lafsi. 

A tendency to proliferation of the figures identified 
is unmistakable. Where Sakk4ki (and his comment- 
ators al-Kazwini, better known as khaftib Dimashk 
(d. 1338), and al-Taftazani (d. 1389), whose, works 
Talkhis al-Miftadh, and Mukhtasar al-Talkhis, have 
come to supersede Sakk&ki’s as the standard text- 
books of rhetoric) list thirty ma‘nawi figures (some 
subdivided further) and seven Ja/si, Ibn Kayyim al- 
Diawziyya (d. 1350), Kitab al-Fawda%id has eighty- 
four ma“nawi alone. 

The Mu‘djam fi ma‘dyir ash‘dr al-‘Adjam of the 
Persian Shams-i Kays (fl. 1204-30) is the first and a 
fairly successful attempt to apply Sakkaki’s system 
to a literature other than Arabic. 

A contemporary of Sakkaki’s commentators, 
Safi al-Din al-Hilli (d. 1349), inaugurated the 
fashion of the so-called badi*tyya, a poem composed 
to illustrate the various figures of speech. The genre 
whose most celebrated representative is perhaps the 
BadiYyya of Ibn Hidjdja al-Hamawi (d. 1434) has 
been cultivated down to quite modern times. 

It is difficult to find the Hellenising strain in the 
theory of balagha its proper place in this presentation ; 
for with the significant exception of Kudama (cf. 
Bonebakker, op. cit., 36-44) it has always remained 
on the edge of the developmental sequence. Both the 
Poetics and the Rhetoric of Aristotle found trans- 
lators; the translation of the Poetics by the Nestorian, 
Abi Bishr Matta b. Yunus (d. 940), has found three 
editors (Margoliouth, Oxford 1887; Tkatsch, Vienna 
1928-32; ‘Abd al-Rahm4n Badawi, Cairo 1953), that 
of the Rhetoric has remained unpublished. Concern 
for these works has been confined to the /faldsija. 
Avicenna included an abridgement of the Rhetoric in 
the section on logic of his Skifa? (ed. S. Salim, Cairo 
1954) and Averroes summarised the Poetics (edd, F. 
Lasinio, Pisa 1872; ‘Abd al-Rahm4n Badawi, Cairo 
1953). But the literary background that served as the 
vantage-point for Aristotle’s ideas remained alien to 
the mediaeval Muslim. Respect for the protophilo- 
sopher rather than a desire to influence Arab lite- 
rature or the reduction to theory of its techniques 
and aspirations motivated such occasional studies 
as were accorded those much-igisunderstood works. 
What Averroes observed with’regard to Greek epic 
narrative in metrical form (in connexion with 
Poetics xxiii), that ‘‘all this is peculiar to them (ie., 
the Greeks) and nothing like it is to be found among 
ourselves”, could fairly be extended to the tradition 
of Greek literature and its theory as a whole—even 
though a good many motifs, conventions and 
definitions of tropes did find their way (in contrast 
to other Greek bequests apparently not through the 
mediation of the Syriac tradition) into Arabic 
literature and theory. 

Bibliography: A. F. von Mehren, Die Rhetortk 
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dey Araber, Copenhagen and Vienna 1853, with 
extracts from al-Suyiitis {d. 1505) versified 
presentation ‘Ukéd al-Djumdaén; Bonebakker’s 
introduction to his ed. of Nakd al-ShkiY; Ritter’s 
introduction to his ed. of Asrdr al-Baligha; 
Hadjdji Khalifa, Kaskf al-Zundin (Fliigel), ii, 
32-39; G. E. von Grunebaum, A Tenth-Century 
Document of Arabic Literary Theory and Criticism, 
Chicago 1950; JNES 1944, 235-53; Journal of 
Comparative Literature 1952, 323-40 (German tr. 
Krittk und Dichtkunst, Wiesbaden 1955, 101-29. 
130-50); Indiana University Conference on Oriental- 
Western Literary Relations, Chapel Hill., N.C., 
1955, 27-46; J. Kraemer, ZDMG 1956, 259-316 
(where most of the older literature on the ‘Hel- 
lenisers’ is referred to; additions, ZDMG 1957, 511- 
518. (A. SCHAADE-[G. E. von GRUNEBAUM]) 
BALAK, Nor at-DawLa BALAK B. BAHRAM B. 
ARTUK, one of the first Artukids, known chiefly as a 
tough warrior. He appears in history in 489/1096 as 
commander of Sarudj on the Middle Euphrates. This 
locality being taken from him by the Crusaders in 
the following year, and his uncle Ilghazi having been 
appointed governor of ‘Irak by Sultan Muhammad, 
he accompanied him, and is found in the following 
years struggling vainly for the little towns of ‘Ana 
and Haditha, against Arabs, or protecting the 
Baghdad-Iran road from the attacks of Kurds and 
Turkomans. After Ilghazi’s disgrace in 498/r105 he 
returned to Diydr Bakr, the headquarters of the 
family, as did his uncle, and in 1110 accompanied 
him on an expedition in Syria in which Sukman al- 
Kutbi of Akblat also took part. On Ilghazi and 
Sukm§n’s quarrelling he was carried off a prisoner by 
the latter. He was soon set free on the death of 
Sukman, and in 1113 took advantage of the death 
of the Turkoman chief Djabuk to occupy Pali on 
the eastern Euphrates (Murad $i). The princess 
inother of Tughril-Arslan, the young Saldjikid of 
Malatya, who had need of a protector against the 
Saldjikid of Konya Mas‘id, married Balak, making 
him the young prince’s atabeg. Strengthened by this 
alliance, Balak was now able to take the Khanzit 
with its chief settlement the stronghold of Khartpert, 
which remained his chief residence {about 1115). 
The encroachments which he made on the territory 
of Mengiidjek in the north led him into a war against 
the latter and his ally Gavras, the Byzantine duke 
of Trebizond; with the help of the Danishmandid 
"Giimtishtakin he crushed them (1118), and incorpor- 
ated in his principality the little tributary valleys 
on the right of the Murad Si as far as Tshimishkezek 
and Mizgard, while in the meantime his protegé 
Tughril-Arslan had taken the province of Djahan, 
towards Mar‘ash, from the Armenian vassals of the 
Franks of Edessa. In 516/1122 he attacked Gerger 
on the Euphrates, and won military glory by 
capturing in quick succession Count Joscelin of 
Edessa and King Baldwin II of Jerusalem who 
had hastened to its relief. After the death of Ilgh4zl, 
who had become master of Aleppo, one faction in 
this town considered Balak a better man to oppose 
the Franks than the sluggish Badr al-Dawla Sulay- 
man, the dead man’s son; Balak laid claim to the 
succession, by a combination of plunder and cunning 
occupied the town, and at once attacked the 
Frankish territories east of the Orontes. He then 
learnt that with the help of local Armenians his 
Frankish prisoners at Khartpert had risen and 
seized the fortress; hastening back he recaptured it 
and executed them without mercy, with the except- 
ion of Joscelin, who escaped, and Baldwin, whom 


he held for ransom. It seems that the Shi‘is of 
Aleppo then tried to shake off his overlordship in 
his absence; he took measures against them, and 
exiled their chief Ibn al-Khashshab. To strengthen 
his hold on the district of Aleppo he attacked the too 
independent Turkish governor of Manbidj, who 
called on Joscelin for assistance. He defeated Joscelin, 
but was killed by an arrow during the siege (518/1124). 
After his death Khartpert soon passed into the 
control of his cousin Da?id of Hisn-Kayfa, whose 
son married Balak’s daughter and only heiress. 

Balak is hardly known except for his martial 
exploits. The most one can add is that he lessened 
the effect of his depredations on enemy lands by 
making forced transplantations of peasants, who 
brought the conquered lands back to productivity 
again. He was still basically a Turkoman chief, but 
endowed with a striking personality which made 
him in his last days one of the first champions of 
the Muslim revival against the Crusaders. 

Bibliography: The sources are the same as 
those for the general history of Syria and Meso- 
potamia in the period in question, and more 
particularly for Irak Ibn al-Athir, for Upper 

Mesopotamia the same writer and Ibn al-Azrak 

(unpublished), for Syria Ibn al-Kalanisi] and Ibn 

Abi Fayyi (in Ibn al-Furat, unpublished); apart 

from these, the Frankish historians of the Crusade, 

Orderic Vitalis (ed. le Prévost), the Armenian 

Matthew of Edessa and the Michael the Syrian 

(ed. trans. Chabot). Among modern works see 

the histories of the Crusades, esp. Grousset, i; 

C. Cahen, Syrie du Nord a Vépoque des Crotsades, 

1940 (with study of sources), and by the same 

scholar, Diyay Bakr au temps des premiers Urtukides, 

in JA, 1935. See also J. Sauvaget, La tombe de 

lV Artukide Balak in Ars Islamica v-2, 1938, and the 

article ARTUKIDS. (Cu. CAHEN) 

BALAK s. SAFON. [soe ‘Op B. SANAK]. 

BALAKLAVA, in the Tatar language BALiKLAva 
(with the folk-etymological meaning of “‘fishery’, 
“fishing-place”’), a small port in the Crimea, on a 
deep inlet of the Black Sea. Balaklava, which is not 
visible from the open sea, lies 16 km. south of 
Sevastdépol’. 

The town was known to the Greek geographers 
(Strabo, etc.) under the name of Palekion on the 
sea-inlet LupBdrwv AxwHY and was inhabited by 
Taurians, who used it also as a place of refuge. It 
came later under Roman and Byzantine rule and 
during the 9th-13th centuries acted as the centre of 
a modest exchange-trade with the Russians. The 
Genoese settled here in about 1360 and founded a 
Roman Catholic bishopric; the entire southern shore 
of the Crimea as far as Kaffa (Feodosiya) was made 
over to them by Byzantium in 1380. The town, at 
that time, bore the name of Cembalo (probably from 
Symbolon) and was strongly fortified; remnants of 
the walls were still to be seen in the 19th century. 
An attempt of the Greek inhabitants, in 1433-1434, 
to rid themselves of Genoese rule miscarried. 
Balaklava fell in 1475 under the control of the 


-Crimean Tatars and remained so until 1783, forming 


the southern limit of their lands over against the 
territories under direct Ottoman rule (cf. Muhammad 
Rida, ed. Kazem-Beg, 92: with reference to a date 
¢. 1540). The town, during this period, was only 
of commercial importance. The Tatars, who had 
gradually settled in the town, left it after its sub- 
jection to Russia (1783) and were replaced by 
Greeks from the Aegean Islands who, in the war of 
1768-1774, had joined the Russians. These people 
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formed a battalion of their own from 1795 to 1859. 
An engagement was fought near Balaklava on 25 
October 1854, during the Crimean War. Today 
Balaklava is a small market-town occupied with 
fishing and vine-growing. 
Bibliography: P. Képpen, Krimskiy Sbornik, 
St. Petersburg 1837, 210-227 (with a plan); V. 
Smirnov, Krimskoye Khanstvo ...., St. Petersburg 
1887, index; E. S. Zevakin and N. A. Pentko, Iz 
istorii social'nikh otnoshenty vu genuesskikk kolo- 
myakh Sev, Priternomorya v XV veke, in Istorizes- 
kiye Zapiski, 1940, no. 7; Brockhaus-Yefron, Enct- 
hlopediceskiy Slovaf, vol. 4 (I1 A), St. Petersburg 
1891, 783 ff.; Bol’ shaya Sovetskaya Enciklopediya', 
iv (1950), 102 ff. Cf. on Balaklava in ancient times 
Pauly-Wissowa, Xviu/2 (1942), col. 2498 (Ernst 
Diehl) and 2nd Ser., vol. iv A I (= 7), (1931), col. 
1097 (E. Oberhummer—with a full discussion 
about the site). Cf. on Balaklava under Genoese 
rule B. Spuler, Die Goldene Horde, Leipzig i943, 
240 ff., 267, and 395 ff. (with further biblio- 
graphical references). (B. SPULER) 
BAL‘AM 8. Ba‘or(A), Bil‘am b. Be‘or of the 
Hebrew Bible. The Kur?4n does not mention him, 
unless perhaps in an allusion in vii, 175 [174], 
176 [175]. The commentators and historians keep the 
main elements of the Biblical story in their ac- 
counts of him (Numbers xxii-xxiv, xxxi, 8) and 
following the Jewish Aggada which likewise has 
given other features of his portrait, make him 
responsible for the fornication of the Israelites with 
the daughters of Moab and Midian (Numbers xxv); 
note that he tends to absorb the figure of Balak, 
who appears rarely in the Muslim sources. Some 
traditions deviate from the Hebrew sources in 
making Bal‘am an Israelite or in dating him in the 
time of Joshua, an anachronism which despite 
Sidersky does not go back to a Samaritan tradition. 
— The statements of the tafsiy on Kur’4n vii, 
175 [174] are used by the mystics, at least since 
MuhAsibi, to make of Bal‘am the prototype of the 
spiritual man led astray by lust and pride.—The 
Ps.-Balkhi attributes to Bal‘am somewhat confused 
philosophical views on the eternity of the world.— 
On the identification of Bal‘am with Lukm4an 
(a tradition taken up by Petrus Alphonsi) see EJ}, 
s.v. Lukmdan, 
Bibliography: R. Blachére, Le Coran, 649-650; 
Ibn Kutayba, Ma‘darif, 21; Muhasibi, Rz‘dya, 
256 ff., 282; Tabari, i, 508-510; idem, Tafsir, ix, 
76 ff.; Mas‘idi, Murédj, i, 99-100; Ps.-Balkhi, al- 
Bad? wa ’l-Ta‘rikh, i, 51/53, 75/77, 91/90, 141/130, 
145/134; Tha‘labi, ‘Aras al-Madjalis, 133, 196; 
Kisa‘, Vita Prophetarum, 227; Ghazzali, Ihya?, 
iv, 293; Petrus Alphonsi, PL, civiii, 673; 
Sidersky 104-108 (on the Samaritan connexion, 
Chronicon Samaritanum, ed. Th. W. J. Juynboll, 
Leiden 1848, 3/133-8/138). (G. Vaypa) 
BAL‘AMI, the nisba, 4.¢., generic name, of two 
Samanid wazirs, father and son, of whom the latter, 
as translator of the famous History of Tabari, is 
at present better known. The reference of the name 
is uncertain. Sam‘ani (Kitdb al-Ansab, fol. gor.) 
mentions the explanation of Ibn Makila (Brockel- 
mann, I, 354) that it is from Bal‘am, ‘a town in the 
land of the Greeks’ (balad min diydr al-Rum), not 
otherwise known, but which is perhaps the same as 
‘Balaam’, mentioned by Priscus (Excerpta de 
Legationibus, ed. Bonn, 165) in A.D. 472, or that it 
is from Bal‘amAn, a locality at Balashgird near Marw, 
the opinion of al-Ma‘dani (cf. Sam‘Ani, fol. 536 r.). 
Both authorities indicate that the ancestor of the 
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Bal‘amis was an Arab tribesman of Tamim in the 
early days of Islam, but by the former he is said to 
have accompanied Maslama b. ‘Abd, al-Malik and 
by the latter, Kutayba b. Muslim. 

(1) The father; Apu ’t-Fapy Muy AMMAD B. SUBAYD 
AttAn (sometimes ‘ABp ALLAH AL-BAL‘AMI AL-Ta- 
mimf, is said by Sam‘ani more than once (fols. go r. and 
262 v.) to have been wazir to the Samanid Isma‘il b. 
Ahmad (279-295/892-907), but there appear to be no 
notices of his activity until the reign of Nasr II b. 
Ahmad (301-331/913-942). He became wazir to Nasr 
probably about 310/922 (cf. Barthold, Turkestan, 241), 
his immediate predecessor having been, according to 
Mukaddasi (337), Abu ’Il-Fadl b. Ya‘kib al-Naysabiri. 
In this year he was at Astarabad (Ibn al-Athir, 
viii, 96), and is thereafter mentioned repeatedly (Ibn 
al-Athir, viii, 196, 207, vf. Mukaddasi, 317), till he 
was replaced by the younger Djayhdani in 326/937-938 
(Ibn al-Athir, viii, 283, but cf. Mukaddasi, 337). 
Istakhri (260) mentions his houses at Marw, and a 
gate in Bukhara was named after him, Bab al- 
Shaykh al-Djalil (#bid., 307), the same apparently 
as that which in later times was called ‘Shaykh 
Djalal’. The sources agree as to his capacity, and he 
was a patron of men of learning. He is said by 
Sam‘ani (fol. 262 verso) to have considered the poet 
Ridagi without a peer among the Arabs and 
Persians. He died, according to Sam‘Ani (fol. gor.), 
in the night of 10 Safar 329/14 November 940. 

(2) AsO ‘ALI MuHAMMAD B. MUHAMMAD AL- 
Bat‘ami, son of the foregoing, was appointed wazir to 
“Abd al-Malik I b. Nah (343-350/954-961) towards the 
end of his reign through the influence of the hadjib 
Alptagin (Gardizi, Zayn al-Akhbar, ed. M. Nazim, E. 
G. Browne Memorial Series, 1928, 42). He did not 
inherit his father’s’ practical ability. Mukaddasi (338) 
calls him Amirak Bal‘ami, with the diminutive, and 
mentions that he was twice wazir to ‘Abd al-Malik’s 
successor al-Mansir I b. Nah (350-366/961-976), from 
whom he received instructions in 352/963 (cf. Rieu, 
Catalogue of the Persian MSS. in the British Museum, 
i, 69) to compose the translation of Tabari which has 
made him famous. This is one of the earliest prose 
works in modern Persian and inaugurates the long 
and brilliant series of Persian historical writings. 

Bal‘ami did not attempt to bring the history 
down to his own time. He omits the isndds (chains 
of authorities) and alternative versions of the same 
event characteristic of JTabari, presenting a conti- 
nuous account derived from these. The same method 
was followed by later Arabic historians such as Ibn 
al-Athir (cf. G. Weil, Geschichte der Caliphen, iii, 
X ff.). The result is a work substantially shorter than 
the original (4 volumes in Zotenberg’s French 
translation and one volume in the Lucknow edition, 
as against the 15 volumes of the Leiden Tabari). Yet 
Bal‘ami’s History is not simply an abbreviation of 
Tabari. Occasionally he gives substantial additional 
information, as in the case of a series of episodes in 
the fighting between the Arabs and Khazars from 
104/722 onwards (text in B. Dom, Nachrichten 
tiber die Chasaren, see Bibliography), the source of 
which appears to be the Kitab al-Futéh of Ibn 
A‘tham al-Kifi (cf. Akdes Nimet Kurat, Aba Mu- 
hammad Ahmad bin A‘sam al-KiujPnin kitab al- 
futihu, Ankara Univ. Dil ve Tarih-cog. Fak. Der- 
gist, 1949, 255-282; D. M. Dunlop, History of the 
Jewish Khazars, 58). Most surviving MSS. of Bal‘ami 
represent a later redaction, the approximate date of 
which is indicated by a short appendix, giving a 
cursory account of the ‘Abbasid Caliphs down to 
the death of al-Mustazhir and accession of al- 
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Mustarshid (512/1118). According to B. Spuler (The 
Evolution of Persian Historiography), the translation 
of Tabari into Persian under the Samanids served 
no mere cultural purpose, but was intended to show 
the Persians that the destiny of their nation was 
linked with orthodox Islam. 

Bal‘ami died, according to Gardizi (ed. M. Nazim, 
46), in Djumada II, 363 (February 27th-March 27th, 
974). The much later date for his death indicated by 
SUtbi (Ta rikh-i Yamini, ed. Cairo, A.H. 1286, i, 170), 
who says that he was appointed wazir by Nih IIb. 
Mansir for a short time after the fall of Bukhara in 
Rabi‘ 1/382 May 992, seems less likely. 

Bibliography: Storey, 61-65, 1229; W. 

Barthold, Turkestan, index; Tarikh-i Tabari, 

lithographed Lucknow, 1291/1874 (other Indian 

editions in Storey); B. Dorn, Beitraége zur Ge- 

schichte der Kaukasischen Linder und Volker, iv: 

Tabary’s Nachrichten tiber die Chasaren (text of 

Bal‘ami with German translation and notes), 

Mem, Russ. Acad., 6th Series, Political Science etc., 

St. Petersburg, 1844, vi, 445-601; H. Zotenberg, 

Chronique de ... Tabari traduite sur la version 

persane a’Abou-‘Ali Mo‘hammed Bel‘ami, 4 vols., 

Paris, 1867-1874 (reprinted Paris, 1958). 

(D. M. Dun or) 

BAL-‘ANBAR. [see TAMiM]. 

BALANDJAR, an important Khazar town, lying 
on a river of the same name, N. of the pass of Dar- 
band, ¢.e., Bab al-Abwab [9.v.], at the E. extremity of 
the Caucasus. Its site is probably to be identified 
with the ruins of Endere near Andreyeva. Balandjar 
appears to have been originally the group-name of 
its inhabitants (cf. Tabart, i, 894-896, and ‘Barandjar’ 
below). According to Mas‘idi (al-Tanbih, 62), 
Balandjar was the Khazar capital before Atil [¢.v.] 
on the Volga, but in the accounts which we have 
there is no evidence that this was so. Balandjar was 
the subject of repeated attacks by the Arabs in the 
first Arab-Khazar war, and in 32/652 underwent a 
full-scale siege, which ended disastrously for the 
assailants. It was again besieged by the Arabs under 
Djarrah b. ‘Abd Allah al-Hakami in 104/722-723, 
and this time was captured. Most of the inhabitants 
are said to have emigrated. It is readily under- 
standable that many of them moved N. Two hundred 
years after this the traveller Ibn Fadlan (310/922) 
came across thousands of ‘Barandjar’ among the 
Volga Bulgars. According to the figures given by 
Ibn al-Athir (sub anno 104) for the amount of the 
booty distributed after the siege—300 dindrs per 
horseman in an army of 30,000—Balandjar at the 
time of its fall must have been a place of great 
wealth. From this point its importance appears to 
have declined, and after the close of the second 
Arab- Khazar war in 119/737 it is scarcely mentioned. 

Bibliography: Hudad al-‘dlam, 452-454; 

A. Zeki Validi Togan, Ibn Fadlan’s Retsebericht, 

AKM, XXIV, Leipzig 1939, 191-193, 298-299 nn. ; 

D. M. Dunlop, The History of the Jewish Khazars, 

Princeton 1954, index, s.v. Balanjar; M. Arta- 

monov, Ocherki drevneishei istorii Khazar, 93. 

(D. M. Dunzop) 

BALANSIYA (Vatencra), a town in Spain, 
the third in size as regards population, which 
exceeds 500,000, lying on the east of the Peninsula, 
3 miles from the Mediterranean and from its port, 
el Grao. It is connected with Madrid by two railway 
lines, one via Albaceta, 306 m. (490 km.) in length, 
the other via Cuenca, 251 m. (402 km.) in length, 
and by road (218 m. = 350 km.); the distance 
as the crow flies is however only 188 miles. 
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Valencia is the capital of the province of the same 
name and the diocese of an archbishop. Its situation 
is a striking one, in the centre of the fertile Huerta de 
Valencia, which is watered by the Turia or Guadala- 
viar (Ar. Wadi ’l-abyad, the ‘‘White River’) and 
is the site of part of the lake of Albufera [see 
BUHAYRA]. Unlike Cordova or Toledo, the old capital 
of Valencia has seen its importance grow with the 
years and it remains the capital of the Spanish 
Levante, the Shark al-Andalus of the Muslim 
period. It is still known officially as Valencia 
del Cid in memory of the part played in its 
history by the celebrated Castilian hero. 

Valencia was founded by the Romans in 138 B.c. 
After the death of the rebel Viriathus, the consul 
D. Junius Brutus established a colony there of 
veterans who had remained faithful to Rome. The 
inhabitants later took the side of Sertorius and in 
75 8.c. Pompey partially destroyed the town which 
began to return to prosperity under Augustus. It was 
taken by the Visigoths in 413 and became Muslim 
in 714, when Tarik [q.v.] established himself there 
and at Saguntum, Jativa and Denia. 

In the political history of Umayyad Spain, Valencia 
seems only to have been a'place of minor importance. 
The country of which it was the capital soon became 
arabicised by the settlement of Kaysi colonies: the 
capital of Spanish Levante thus was one of the most 
active centres of Arab culture throughout the whole 
period of the Muslim occupation; on the other hand 
in the mountains along the Valencian littoral there 
were little islands of people of Berber origin. Valencia 
at this time was the capital of a province or 
htira, as we know from the eastern writer al-Mukad- 
dasi and the Spaniard al-Razi (see Yakit, s.v.) 
and the residence of a governor (wali) appointed by 
the caliph of Cordova. It is only from the 5th/11th 
century, with the break up of the caliphate, that, 
becoming the capital of an independent Muslim 
state and very soon one of the principal objectives 
of the Christian reconquista, Valencia began to 
occupy a more and more important place in the 
Spanish and Arabic chronicles of the mediaeval 
history of Spain that have come down to us. 

The Muslim kingdom of Valencia was founded 
in 401/1tor0-1r by two enfranchised ‘Amirids, 
Mubarak and Muzaffar, previously in charge of 
the irrigation system of the district who declared 
themselves independent and shared the power. 
After a very short reign Mubarak died and Muzaffar 
was driven from Valencia; the inhabitants of this 
town then chose another ‘“‘Slav” [cf. sAKALIBA] to 
rule them, called Labib, who placed himself under 
the suzerainty of the Christian count of Barcelona. 
The principality of Valencia soon passed into the 
hands of a grandson of al-Mansir Ibn Abi ‘Amir 
(¢.v.], ‘Abd al-‘Aziz b. ‘Abd al-Rahm4n who, like his 
grandfather, assumed the lakab of al-Mansir; he 
had previously been a refugee at the court of the 
Tudjibid Mundhir b. Yahya at Saragossa. The reign 
of ‘Abd al-‘Aziz, which lasted till his death in 452/ 
1061 brought an era of peace and prosperity to 
Valencia. He recognised the authority of the caliph 
of Cordova, al-Kasim b. Hammid, who gave him 
the right to bear the titles al-Mu’tamin and Dhu 
’1-Sabikatayn, and kept on good terms with the 
Christian kingdoms of Spain. His son ‘Abd al-Malik 
succeeded him and took the title al-Muzaffar. He 
was still a youth at his accession and the vizier 
Ibn ‘Abd al-‘Aziz acted as regent. Very soon 
afterwards, Ferdinand I of Castile and Leon at- 
tacked Valencia and almost captured the town, after 
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inflicting a severe defeat on the Valencians who 
made a sortie to attempt to drive off the besiegers. 
‘Abd al-Malik sought the assistance of the king 
of Toledo al-Ma’min b. Dhu ’l-Nin [g.v.] but 
the latter came to Valencia and soon dethroned 
the young king (457/1065). The principality of 
Valencia was then incorporated in the kingdom 
of Toledo and al-Ma?min left the vizier Abia 
Bakr b. ‘Abd al-‘Aziz there to govern it. When 
al-Ma’mtin died in 467/1075 he was succeeded 
by his son Yahya al-Kadir, whose great incapacity 
soon became apparent. Valencia then gradually 
recovered its independence; al-Kadir sought the 
help of Alfonso VI, king of Castile, to bring the 
town under his authority again but he ended by 
having to surrender his own capital to him in 478/ 
1085. For the course of events and part played in 
them by the great Castilian hero Rodrigo Diaz de 
Vivar, the Cid of history and legend, cf. the article 
AL-SID. 

On their arrival in Spain, the Almoravids tried 
to regain the kingdom of Valencia for Islam but 
their efforts against the Cid were fruitless. When 
he died in 492/1099 his widow Ximena was 
still able to offer some resistance to the attacks 
of the Almoravids, led by Mazdali. But in the 
end she abandoned Valencia after first of all setting 
it on fire and the Muslims entered it on 15 Radjab 
495/5 May 1102. 

Governors appointed by the Almoravids succeeded 
one another at Valencia until the middle of the 
6th/12th century when the town gradually began to 
resume its independence in the troubled period 
which preceded the coming of the Almohads into 
Spain, and it linked its fortunes with those of 
Murcia whose series of ephemeral rulers it recog- 
nised. In 542/1147, Ibn Mardanish was proclaimed 
king of Valencia but four years later his subjects 
rebelled against him. Under the nominal suzerainty 
of the Almohads, Valencia continued in the hands 
of local princes until it finally fell into Christian 
hands, two years after Cordova, when James I of 
Aragon took it on 28 Sept. 1238. 

Bibliography: All the Arab geographers who 
have dealt with Muslim Spain devote more or less 
attention to Valencia: cf. al-Idrisi, Stfat al- 
Andalus, ed. Dozy and De Goeje, text 191, transl. 
132; Yakiat, i, 730-732; Abu ’l-Fida’, text 178, 
transl. 258; Ibn ‘Abd al-Mun‘im al-Himyari, al- 
Rawd al-Mi‘dr, s.v.—On the Muslim history of 
Valencia, cf. Ibn ‘Idhari, ii, 111; Ibn Khaldin, 
Histotre des Berbéres and ‘Ibar, iv; Ibn Abi Zar‘, 
Rawd al-Kirtds; the biographers of the Bibliotheca 
Arabico-Hispana. Cf. also F. Codera, Decadencia 
y desaparicién de los Almoravides en Espana, 
Saragossa 1899; Gonzdlez Palencia, Historia 
de la Espatia musulmana, Barcelona 1925; E. 
Lévi-Provencal, Inscriptions arabes d’Espagne, 
Leiden-Paris 1931, idem, L’Espagne Musulmane 
du Xeme sidcle, Paris 1932; idem, Hist. Esp. 
mus., index; R. Menéndez Pidal, La Espana del 
Cid, Madrid 1929 (very important); A. Prieto 
Vives, Los Reyes de tatfas, Madrid 1926; E. Tormo, 
Levante (Guias Calpe), Madrid 1923. 

(E. Lévi-PRovEN¢AL) 

BALARM, Palermo, surrendered to the Arabs 
after a short siege in Radjab 216/August-Sept. 831, 
four years after their arrival in Sicily, and straight- 
away it appears as the strong point of Muslim 
domination in the island. It was there that the 
governors made their seat in the name first of the 
Aghlabids, and then of the Fatimids of Africa, who, 
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however, had to send expeditions more than once 
to re-establish their authority over the rebel colony; 
such were the expedition of ‘Abd Allah b. Ibrahim 
b. al-Aghlab in 287/900, sent by his father, and that 
of Abu Sa‘id in 304/916-17, which was sent by the 
Fatimid Mahdi, who built the citadel of Khilisa 
(Calsa) opposite the old town. In 336/948 the Fatimid 
governor al-Hasan b. ‘Ali al-Kalbi seized power at 
Palermo, and established a genuine local dynasty 
under Fatimid suzerainty, which lasted till about 
442/1050. The period of Kalbite supremacy is for 
Palermo as for the whole of Sicily the most brilliant 
of the Arab era. In 445/1053 the last Kalbite, 
Samsam, who had climbed to power after a period 
of turbulence and unrest and a direct intervention 
by the African Zirids, was driven from the town, 
which thenceforward managed its affairs through 
its djama‘a or municipal council. During this time the 
ties between the capital and the rest of the country 
loosened, and finally disappeared. It was thus that 
Palerino played no special part in the defence of 
Muslim Sicily against the Normans, and awaited 
more or less in apathy the arrival of her conquerors 
beneath her walls, where, however, she defended 
herself vigorously. She surrendered at last to Robert 
and Roger d’Hauteville after a five months’ siege, 
at the beginning of Rabi‘ II 464/January 1072, thus 
becoming Christian again after one hundred and 
forty years of Muslim domination. But the Arab 
character of Palermo was only very gradually 
obscured ; although the great mosque was straightway 
given over to Christian worship and the Muslims 
lived from then on as subjects of the Normans, it 
was more than a century before every trace of an 
Arab population and Arab monuments and customs 
disappeared. As late as 580/1184 the traveller Ibn 
Djubayr saw at Palermo districts reserved for 
Muslims, and mosques, schools and markets fre- 
quented by them, and heard much Arabic spoken. 
The condition of these Muslims in the capital of 
the Norman kingdom, which had been reasonable 
enough under the tolerant rule of the two Rogers, 
grew worse under their successors (there was an 
anti-Muslim riot or pogrom in 556/1161) and became 
intolerable in the disturbances which followed the 
death of William II (1190). By the end of the 6th/ 
12th century the Arab colony in Palermo had almost 
ceased to exist, although some Muslims of rank 
managed to remain there in the court of Frederick II. 
For the description of Arab Palermo we have the 
precious account of Ibn Hawkal, who visited the 
town in 361/972, and those of Ibn Djubayr and al- 
Idrisi, two centuries later during the period of 
Norman supremacy. The Kalbid capital as Ibn 
Hawkal knew it was divided into five parts: the 
Kasr (Cassaro), that is the old town surrounded by 
walls, the Khalisa (Calsa), founded by the Fatimids 
and also walled, and the open districts of the Harat 
al-Masdjid and the Harat al-Djadida in the south, 
and the Harat al-Sakaliba in the north. The popu- 
lation of Palermo in the days of the Kalbites is 
estimated by Amari at three hundred or three 
hundred and fifty thousand. The remains that we 
have from the period of Arab domination (not 
counting the famous monuments of Norman- 
Saracenic art) are very scanty: the site of a mosque 
beside the church of S. Giovanni degli Eremiti, and 
some old work inside the roya! palace (Torre pisana) 
which has recently been brought to light. 
Bibliography: M. Amari, Storia det Musul- 
mani dt Sicilia, Catania 1933-38, passim; Ibn 
Hawkal, ed. De Goeje, BGA, I, 82-87; Ibn Djubayr 
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ed. Wright-De Goeje, GMS, v, 331-333; Idrisi, ed. 

Amari and Schiaparelli, L’Iéalia nel libro del Re 

Ruggero, Rome 1883, 22-23 (text), 25-27 (trans.); 

G. M. Columba, Per la topografta antica di Palermo, 

in Centenario Amart, Palermo 1910, ii, 395-426; 

U. Rizzitano, L'Iiaka nel Kitab ar-Rawd al- 

méar (Arabic text), Cairo 1958, 146-8. 

(F. GABRIELI) 

BALASAGHOUN or BaLisax6n, a town in the 
valley of the Cu, in what is now Kirghizia.. The 
medieval geographers give only vague indications as 
to its position. Barthold, Otdet 0 poyezdke v Sredniya 
Aziyu, St. Petersburg 1897, 39, suggests its identity 
with Ak-Peshin in the region of Frunze. A. N. 
Bernshtam, Cuyskaya dolina in Materiali i itssle- 
dovantya arkheologit S.S.S.R., No 14 (1950), 47-55, 
agrees with Barthold and gives a description of the 
site. The town was a Soghdian foundation and in 
Kashghari’s time, t.e.,in the second half of the 11th 
century, the Soghdian language still survived along- 
side Turkish. According to Kashghari Balasaghin 
was also known as Kuz-Ordu or Kuz-Ulush. The 
former name is also found in the Chinese account 
of the Kara-Khitay, and a variant of Kuz-Ulush 
~—  Kuz-Baligh or Ghuz-Baligh, baligh like «ulush 
meaning ‘‘town’’ —- was according to Djuwayni 
still current in the 7th/r3th century. 

According to a story in the Siydsat-ndma (ed. 
Schefer, 189) a religious war was planned about 
330-1/942-3 against the “infidel Turks’ who had 
conquered Baldsaghin. These must have been the 
Kara-Khanids immediately prior to their conversion 
to Islam. Balasaghin afterwards became the head- 
quarters of the first Kara-Khanid invasion of Ma 
ward? al-Nahr under Bughra Khan b. Misa (d. 
382/992-3). Shortly after 416/1025-6 the ruler of 
Balasaghin, Joghan Khan, brother of the Kara- 
Khanid ruler of Ma ward? al-Nahr, ‘Ali Tegin, was 
driven out of his territory by other members of the 
dynasty ruling in Kashghar (Bayhaki, ed. Morley, 
98 and 655, ed. Ghani and Fayyad, 91 and 526). 
Balasaghiin seems afterwards to have belonged to 
the same ruler as Kashghar. The poet Yusuf Khass- 
Hadjib, author of the Kutadghu Bilig, the oldest 
poem in the Turki language, was born in Balasaghin 
(462/1069-70); the Bughra Khan to whom it is dedi- 
cated must be Bughra Khan Haran, who ruled over 
Kashghar, Khotan and Balasaghin, first with his 
brother Toghri! Khan and then, for 29 years till 
496/1102-3, alone. 

About 1130 Balasdghin was conquered by the 
Kara-Khitay [q.v.] and the ruler of the town, who 
had appealed to their leader (the Gtir-Khan) for 
help against the Kanghli and Karligh nomads, was 
deposed. The real seat of the Kara-Khitay still re- 
mained the territory on the Cu while native princes 
ruled as vassals of the Giir-Khan in Ma ward? al- 
Nahr and K4shghar as well as in the districts of 
Semirechye north of the Ili. 

When the army of the Giir-Khan was defeated 
by Muhammad Khw4arazm-Shah in Rabi‘ I 607/ 
August-September 1210, on the Talas, the inhabi- 
tants of Baldsaghiin, expecting the speedy arrival 
of the victor, refused the defeated army admittance 
to the town. After a 16 days’ siege it was taken by 
the Kara-Khitay and plundered for three days, du- 
ting which time, according to Djuwayni, ‘47,000 
of the chief notables were counted among the slain.” 

Balasaghin is seldom mentioned during the Mon- 
gol period. Barthold’s assumption that it was taken 
without resistance by Cingiz-Khan’s general Djebe 
in 1218, in the course of his operations against 
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Kii¢liig, the Nayman ruler of Kara-Khitay, is based 
on a misreading of the name Ghuz-Baligh as gho 
baligh “good town’. In the account of Timur’s 
campaigns Balasaghiin is never mentioned; like all 
the towns on the Cu, Ili and Talas it must have 
been destroyed during the endless wars and struggles 
for the throne in the 8th/14th century. Muhammad 
Haydar, writing about the middle of the roth/r6th 
century, knew about Baldsdghiin only from books; 
of the town itself no trace was then to be found. 

Bibliography: In addition to the works quoted 
above: W. Barthold, Turkestan; idem, Histoire des 
Turcs @’ Aste Centrale, Paris 1945; KAshghari, Divanti 
Ligat-tt-Tiirk Terciimest, transl. B. Atalay, 3 vols., 
Ankara 1939-41; Djuwayni, The History of the 
World-Conqueror, transl. J. A. Boyle, 2 vols., 
Manchester 1958; Muhammad MHaydar, The 
Ta’rikh-+ Rashidi, ed. N. Elias, transl. E. Denison 
Ross, London 1895. 

(W. BartHotp-{J. A. Boyie)) 

BALAT (Ar.), a word with a number of varied 
meanings due to its dual etymology, Latin or Greek 
as the case may be. Deriving from palatium it 
means ‘“‘palace’”’ (Mas‘iidi, al-Tanbih, 167; Ibn al- 
‘Adim, Zubda, ed. Dahan, i, 142 and 145; Mu- 
kaddasi, 147, and Ibn Hawkal*, 195, mentioning 
the Dar al-Balat at Constantinople; cf. M. Canard, 
Extraits des sources arabes, ap. A. A. Vasiliev, 
Byzance et les Arabes, ii/2, Brussels 1950, 412, 423 
and n, 2). Deriving from wAateta (through the inter- 
mediary of Aramaic), it has two principal meanings: 
corresponding to those of the Greek term, denoting ‘‘a 
paved way”, an old Roman road for example (see 
Ibn al-‘Adim, Zubda, i, 164), “flagging” or, in the 
form of the noun of unity baldja, a ‘‘flag-stone” of 
any kind of material serving to pave the ground or 
to bear a monumental or memorial inscription (see 
for example, Mudjir al-Din al-‘Ulaymi, al-Ins al- 
Djalil, Cairo ed. 1253 AH., 372), whence the meaning 
of ‘stele’, or “portico” or “‘colonnaded gallery’, 
more especially the ‘‘nave’’ of a mosque (see for 
example Ibn Djubayr, Rikla, ed. de Goeje, 190). 

The word bald occurs in various rural and urban 
toponyms, both in the Muslim West (see infra) and 
East, where it is especially frequent in Syria- Palestine. 
The following are the main occurrences: the town of 
al-Balat in Northern Syria, which was adjacent to a 
Roman highway (M. Canard, Histoire des Hamdantdes, 
i, Algiers 1951, 218),—the al-Balat quarter of Aleppo, 
the name of which recalled the old monumental 
thoroughfare (J. Sauvaget),—the former village of 
Bayt al-Balat in the gh#ta of Damascus,—the village 
of Balata or Bulata in Palestine (the name of which 
could also derive from the Latin platanus),—the 
Bab al-Balat in Jerusalem (cf. J. Sauvaget, Les 
perles choisies, Belrut 1933, 99 n. 1),—the paved 
square of al-Balat in Medina,—the quarter of Balat 
in Istanbul [g.v.],—the village of Balat, adjacent to 
the ruins of ancient Milet in Asia Minor and corre- 
sponding to the Saldjakid town of Palatia (see Pauly- 
Wissowa, under Miletos). 

Bibliography: E. Quatremére, Histoire des 
sultans mamelouks, ii/1, Paris 1845, 277 n. 3, to 
be supplemented by J. Sauvaget, Alep, Paris 1941, 
n. 112 and La mosquée omeyyade de Médine, 
Paris 1947, 69, n. 2. For the toponyms, see 
Yakit, i, 709. (D. SouRDEL) 
BALAT, now a small village on the site of the 

ancient Miletos in Caria. The word Balat derives 
from “TileA&tea’’, the name used for this locality at 
least from the first years of the 13th century. Balat 
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came under the control of the Begs of Menteshe 
(g.v.] towards the close of this century and, because 
of its favourable situation near the mouth of the 
river Maiandros (Biiyiik Menderes), served them as 
a point of departure for their raids into the Aegean 
Sea and, later, as a commercial centre of some 
importance. The Venetians had a church and a 
consulate there by 1355. Balat flourished at this time 
on the traffic in such commodities as saffron, sesame, 
wax, alum from Kutahya, slaves from the islands of 
the Archipelago, etc. The Ottoman sultan Bayazid I 
confirmed to the Venetians their privileges at Balat, 
when, in the winter of 791-2/1389-90, he took over 
the coast-lands of Menteshe. Timir Beg, after his 
defeat of the Ottomans at Ankara in 804/1402, set 
on the throne Ilyas, a member of the local dynasty. 
This prince was forced, however, to become a 
vassal of Sultan Mehemmed I in 818/1415 and by 
829/1425-6 Menteshe had been absorbed once more, 
and this time definitively, into the Ottoman state. 
Balat, during the course of the 15th century, began to 
sink into along and slow decline, due in no small 
measure to its fever-ridden climate and to the gradual 
silting of the river estuary. None the less, an active, 
although no doubt diminishing commerce was still 
associated with Balat, when Ewliya Celebi passed 
through this region in 1671-1672. Balat, now 
assigned to the kasa of Séke in the province of 
Aydin, lies today approximately 9 km. from the 
sea and had in 1945 a population of about 700 
people. 

Bibliography: Pauly-Wissowa, xv, Stuttgart 
1932, cols. 1619-1621, s.v. Miletos; W. Heyd, 
Histoire du commerce du Levant, Leipzig 1923, i, 
544 ff. and ii, 353 ff.; P. Wittek, Das Fiurstentum 
Mentesche (Istanbuler Mitteilungen, Heft 2), 
Istanbul 1934, 185 (index); K. Wulzinger, P. 
Wittek, F. Sarre, Das Islamische Milet (Staatliche 
Museen zu Berlin), Berlin and Leipzig 1935 (cf. 
also F, Taeschner, in OLZ, vol. 39, Berlin 1936, 
no. 10, cols. 621-623); ‘Ali Diawad, Dioghrafiya 
Lughati, Pt. i, Istanbul 1313 A. H., 191; Ewliya 
Celebi, Seydhat-name, ix, Istanbul 1935, 146 ff.; 
IA, s.v. Balat (Besim Darkot). (V. J. Parry) 
BALAT. In Spain, of the various meanings of 

the word balaj{, the most general seems to be “pave 
ment’; it was thus used to denote the Roman roads 
of the Peninsula, as witness the vocabulary attri- 
buted to Raimundo Martin. The now ruined town 
of Albalat, on the border of Romangordo, adjoining 
a ford across the Tagus, near the Almaraz bridge, 
must take its name from one of these roads. The 
battlefield of Tours and Poitiers, called Balat al- 
Shuhada? [q.v.] after the Roman road, would seem 
to confirm this meaning. But it is extremely doubt- 
ful whether such a concrete meaning applied to the 
whole tklim which, according to al-Idrisi, comprised 
a large part of present-day Spanish Estramadura, 
with Alange, Medellin, Trujillo and Caceres, in ad- 
dition to the Albalat already mentioned. On the othr 
hand, the numerous Spanish place-names, Albalat, 
Albalate and their derivatives and diminutives, Al- 
badalejo, Albalatillo, could better be explained by 
al-balad, or al-balad ‘‘place, terrain or locality” ; thus, 
Albalat de la Ribera, near the river Jacar, Albalat 
dels Sorells, near Valencia, and Albalat dels Tarongers, 
in the Sagunto region, do not seem to have any 
connexion with Roman roads, and seem only to be 
names of hamlets or villages; the numerous Albalates 
which exist in the provinces of Teruel, Huesca, 
Guadalajara, Ciudad-Real, Toledo and the Ajarafe 
of Seville, must be interpreted in the same way. The 
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derivation from platea or palatium, applicable to 
place-names in Jerusalem, Syria and Medina, is not 
found in al-Andalus. : 

In addition to the tklim of al-Balat in Muslim 
Spain, there was another tklim in the Portuguese 
zone, al-Balata, situated in the Fahs Balata, a huge 
plain between Lisbon and Santarem; this iklim con- 
tained, apart from these two towns, the town of 
Cintra, and its territory corresponded to present-day 
Ribatejo, The name given to it by al-Idrisi coincides 
with that of Vallada, a small town in the commune 
of Azambuja; el-Campo de Vallada, a translation of 
Fahs Balata, is also quoted, although its extent is 
less than that attributed to it by al-Idrisi; its ety- 
mological derivation from plata or vallata appears 
to be neither well-founded nor acceptable. 

Bibliography: Idrisi, text: 175-8, translation: 

211, 225-6; Yakit, i, 709; E. Saavedra, La Geo- 

grafia de Espana del Edrisi, 51-2; David Lopes, 

Estudo dos nomes geographicos do territorio muéul- 

mano, que depois foi portugués, 47. 

(A. Hurcr Mrranpba) 

BALA at-SHUHADA?’: an expression used by 
the Arab historians for the Battle of Poitiers, 
which was fought between Charles Martel, at the 
head of the Christian Frankish armies, and the 
governor of Muslim Spain ‘Abd al-Rahmaan b. ‘Abd 
Allah al-Ghafiki in Ramadan 114/October 732. 

Neither the name of Poitiers nor that of Tours 
are mentioned by the Arab authors of the Middle 
Ages. As for the expression Baldt al-shuhuda?, its 
occurrence is only recorded from the 5th/11th cen- 
tury onwards and only in Andalusian historians: 
Ibn Hayyan (died 469/1075), quoted by al-Makkari, 
Nafh al-Tib, Leiden, ii, 9, 1. 15-16; Cairo 1949, iv, 
15, 1.4 (the same author also called it Wak‘at al- 
Balat: Leiden, ii, 9, 1.4; Cairo 1949, iv, 14, 1.9); 
the Anonymous Chronicle entitled Akhbar Madjmi‘a, 
which dates from the 5th/11th century (ed. Lafuente 
y Alcantara, Madrid, 1868, text, 25; Spanish trans. 
36 and no. 2); and subsequently in Ibn Bashkuwal 
(died 578/1183), quoted by al-Makkari, op. c#t., 
Leiden, ii, 9, 1. 16-17; Cairo, iv, 15, 1. 5, but with 
the variant: Ghazwat al-Balat; Ibn ‘Idhari (died end 
of the VI/XII century), al-Bayan al-Mughrib, ed. 
Dozy, i, 37; ed. Colin and Lévi-Provengal, i, 51; 
trans. Fagnan, i, 49, but the historian dates the event 
from 115, instead of from 114; Ibn Khaldin (died 
808/1406), al-‘Ibar, Balak, iv, 119, 1. 6, with lacunae 
which can be supplemented from the MSS. of the 
Bibliothégue Nationale de Paris and from the in- 
tegral quotation by al-Makkarl, op. cit., Leiden, i, 
146, 1. 3; Cairo, 1949, i, 220, 1. 15; al-Makkari 
(died 1041/1632, supra under Ibn Bashkuwal and 
Ibn Khaldin: the first passage has been translated 
by Lafuente y Alcantara, Apendices to Ajbar Mach- 
m@a, 198, and the second by Pascual de Gayangos, 
The History of the Mohammedan Dynasties in Spain, 
vol. ii (London 1843), 37 and note 27. 

In the other Arab historians of the Middle Ages, 
a simple allusion is made to the effect that the Mus- 
lims and their leader ‘Abd al-Rahm4n ‘‘died a mar- 
tyr’s death there [for Islam]” (yustashhadu or us- 
tushhida): Ibn ‘Abd al-Hakam (died 257/871), Fu- 
tik Ifrikiya wa? l-Andalus, ed. A. Gateau*, Algiers 
1948, text 120, 1. 11; French trans. 121, 1. 22; al- 
Dabbi (died 599/1202), Bughyat al-Multamis, ed. 
Codera and Ribera, Madrid 1885, no. 1021, 353, l. 2 
(with 115 as the date); Ibn al-Athir (died 630/1233), 
v, 130 and 374; transl. Fagnan, Amazes, Algiers 
1901, 60, 1. 6 and 94, 1. 1-2. 

The task confronting the modern historians, both 
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Arab and especially European, has mainly been to 
explain the term Baldj ([al-Shukada?] and to determine 
the exact site of the battle. Baldt [q.v.] is borrowed 
from the Graeco-Latin and appears to render both 
platea: “wide paved road, paved public square’, 
and palatium: “‘palace’’. It has been rendered, as 
regards the Battle of Poitiers, by ‘“‘pavement” and 
by “highway”. Pavé [of the martyrs]: Reinaud, 
Invasions des Sarrazins en France, et de France, en 
Savoie, en Piémont et dans la Suisse, pendant les 
8*, 9*. et ro® siécles de notre ére., Paris 1836, 49; Pascal 
de Gayangos, op. cit., ii, 33 and 37: “‘pavemeat of 
the martyrs’; Cl. Huart, Histotre des Arabes, 1913, 
ii, 138; H. Fournel, Les Berbers ..., i (1875), 280, 
n. 3; M. Mercier and A. Seguin, Charles Martel et 
la Bataille de Poitiers, 1944, 17, 19, 26, 27, 39; C. F. 
Seybold, in EJ, i, 55 (S.V. ‘Abd al-Rakman ... al- 
Ghafiki). Chaussée [of the martyrs}: Dozy, Htstotre 
des Musuimans d@’ Espagne, 1861, i, 252; 2nd. ed. 
by E. Lévi-Provengal, 1932, i, 158 and n. 1; Lafuente 
y Alcantara, op. cit., 36: Calzada; Fr. Codera, Nar- 
bona, Gerona y Barcelona..., 1909-1920, I9I: 
Calzada; Ballesteros y Beretta, Historia de Espana. ., 
ii (1920), 9-10: Calzada; G. Margais (and Ch. Diehl), 
Le monde oriental de 395 @ 1081, 1936, 340 and n. 1; 
E. Lévi-Provengal, Hist. Esp. Mus., 1950, 62: 
“Highway” (or Roman road) of the Martyrs for the 
Faith’. 

Study of the texts and examination of the terrain 
in the region lying between Poitiers and Tours have 
led the investigators to the largely concurrent con- 
clusions, admirably summed up by Professor Lévi- 
Provengal in the following words: [the battle 
took place] “near to a Roman road which linked 
Chatelleraut with Poitiers, about twenty km, 
north-east of the latter town, probably at a place 
which is today still called Moussais-la-Bataille... 
in October 732 or Ramadan 114... more exactly... 
between the 25th aud the 31st of October 732” 
(Hist. Esp. Mus., i, 61-62). 

Bibliography: In addition to the works and 
studies mentioned in the body of the article, the 
references should be consulted which are given 
by E. Lévi-Provengal in the 2nd. ed. of the Histoire 
des Musulmans d’Espagne by Dozy, Leiden, 1932, 
i, 158, note 1, and in his own Hist. Esp. Mus., 
Paris-Leiden 1950, i, 59-62. To this may be added: 
H. Zotenberg, Note sur les invasions arabes dans 
le Languedoc d’aprés les sources chrétiennes et les 
historiens musulmans, in Dom Cl. Devic and Dom 
J. Vaissette, Histoire générale du Languedoc, Tou- 
louse 1875, ii, 549-558 (Christian sources: 549-5543 
Arabic sources: 555-558). The bibliography given 
by M. Mercier and A. Seguin, at the end of Charles 
Martel et la Bataille de Poitiers, Paris 1944, 93-99, 
containing 135 references, should also be consulted. 
See also the following modern Arab authors who 
base their studies almost exclusively on Reinaud, 
Invastons des Sarrazins... (Paris, 1836; English 
tr. by H. K. Sherwani in IC iv/1930 and v/1931), 
which is well over a century old: Shakib Arslan, 
Tarikh Ghasawat al-‘Arab fi Faransd wa Suwisarad 
wa Italiyad wa Diasd tr al-Bakr al-Mutawasstt, 
Cairo 1352/1933, 48, 56, 57, 84, 85, 92-103: Waki- 
Sat Balat al-Shuhada’; M. ‘Abd Allah ‘Inan, Ta?- 
vikh al-SArab fi Isbantyad..., Cairo 1924, 55-59; 
idem, Mawdékif hasima fi ta@rikh al-Islam, Cairo 
1347/1929, 16 and 114; idem, al-‘Arab fi Ghdlis wa 
Suwisard, in the Cairo review al-Risdla, no. 72 
(19 November 1934), no. 73 (26 November 1934), 
and no. 74 (3 December 1934); Hasan Murad, 
Tarikh al-‘Arab j?1l-Andalus, Cairo 1348/1930, 27 


(does not use the Arabic term); Butrus al-Bustani, 

Ma‘arik al-“Arab fil-Shark wal-Gharb, Beirut 

1944, 55-56; Husayn Mu’nis, Athar Zuhir al- 

Islam {Pl-Awda al-Siyasiyya wa?l-Iktisddiyya 

warl-Idjtima‘iyya {Pl-Bakr al-Abyad al-Muta- 

wasstt, in al-Madjalla al-Ta?rikhiyya al-Misriyya, 
published by the Société Egyptienne d’Etudes 

Historiques, Cairo, lv, fasc. I (May 1951), 67-68, 

with Bibliography, 68, n.l. 

Lastly, the following two works should be noted: 
the Arabic translation by ‘Ali al-Djarim, under 
the title of: al-‘Arab fi Isbaniyad, Cairo 1366/1947, 
27-28, of S. Lane-Poole’s The Moors in Spain, 
London 1887, 2nd. ed. 1920; and the historical 
romance of Djurdji Zaydan (d. 1332/1914), Sharl 
wa ‘Abd al-Rahman: Riwadya Ta@rikhiyya Ghara- 
miyya, Cairo 1904, 4th. ed. 1926, 181, 185, 218, 
218, 223, 230. 

In conclusion, it is perhaps of interest to note 
that al-Tabari (d. 310/923), is absolutely silent 
on the Battle of Poitiers (there is nothing in his 
Ta@rikh al-Umam wa?l-Mulik (Annales), sub anno 
114, or in the two or three preceeding or following 
years); likewise Ibn al-Kitiyya (died 367/977), 
in his Iftitah al-Andalus. (H. Ptres) 
BALATUNUS, mediaeval name of a Syrian 

fortress now in ruins and called Kal‘at al-Muhaylba, 
which was built on one of the first spurs of the 
Djabal Ansiriya, and, with the castle of Sahyin, 
commanded the plain of al-Ladhikiya and guarded 
the road from the Orontes to Djabala, ‘“‘its port’ 
according: to al-Dimashki. 

According to the Arabic sources, it is supposed to 
have been begun by the clan of the Banu ’l-Ahmar, 
then continued by the Byzantines who obtained 
possession of it and, in the time of Basil II, based 
the protection of the coastal region, in which they 
had taken up their quarters, partly upon it. It again 
passed under Arab control, but after the First 
Crusade, was to fall into the hands of Roger of 
Antioch, who bestowed it on the lord of Saéne as 
a fief, and it remained in the hands of the Franks 
from 512/1118 to 584/1188. At this latter date, 
Salah al-Din made himself master of it and in the 
ayytibid period it became temporarily part of the 
Kingdom of Aleppo of al-Malik al-Zahir. After the 
Mongol invasion which had encouraged the efforts 
of a local family to establish their independence, it 
was obliged to surrender to Baybars in 667/1269 and 
became in the Mamluk period the centre of one of 
the six districts of the niydba of Tripoli. 

It is not known when it fell into ruins and relin- 
quished its ancient name (derived from the Latin 
Platanus) for the present term, which for a long time 
prevented its identification. 

Bibliography: Yakit, i, 710; M. Hartmann, 
Das Liwa el-Ladkije, in ZDPV, xiv, 180; M. van 
Berchem and E. Fatio, Voyage en Syrie, Cairo 
1914-15, 283-88; R. Dussaud, Topographie histori- 
que de la Syrie, Paris 1927, 150; G. Le Strange, 
Palestine under the Moslems, London 1890, 416; 
M. Gaudefroy-Demombynes, La Syrie a l’époque 
des Mamelouks, Paris 1923, 113 and 226; Cl. Cahen, 
La Syrie du Nord, Paris 1940, index; J. Weulersse, 
Le pays des Alaouttes, Tours 1940, index. 

(J. SouRDEL-THOMINE) 

BALAWAT. This is a small village lying some 
16 miles south-east of Mawsil on the Dayr Mar 
Bihn4am-Kara Kosh road. It is mentioned by Yakit 
under “Balabadh’’, which he describes as follows: 
“It is a village situated east of Mawsil in the province 
of Nineveh and can be reached by a short journey 
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from Mawsil. It is frequented by caravans and there 
exists in it a Khan for travellers. It lies between 
Tigris and the Zab rivers”. Balawat is one of the 
villages in the Hamdaniyya ndhiya in the Mawsil 
Liw@ of ‘Irak. The majority of its inhabitants are 
of the Shabak faith (cf. Ahmad Hamid al-Sarraf, 
al-Shabak, 10). Balawat’s only claim to fame is the 
existence of a historical mound some few steps from 
it. This mound is known as “Tell Balawat’’, and is 
one of the Assyrian historical sites excavated in the 
Igth century; Hormuzd Rassdm, of Mawsil, discov- 
ered there in 1878 the bronze gates of the palace of 
the Assyrian king Shalmanessar III (859-824 B.C.). 
These gates were taken to the British Museum, 
London. The inscriptions and scenery contained 
thereon illustrate the first third of the reign of this 
king, and also clarify some of the conditions prevailing 
in the gth century B.C. From some of the Assyrian 
texts, it appears that the ancient name of Tell 
Balawat was Imgur-Enlil. 

Bibliography: Yakit, i, 707; Ibn ‘Abd al- 
Hakk, Mardsid, Cairo 1954, i 214; E. Abdal, al- 
Lwlw al-Nadid, Mosul 1951, 213; Pinches, Trans. 
Soc. Bibl. Arch., vii 1882, 83-118; Birch & Pinches, 
The Bronse Ornaments of the Palace Gates of 
Balawat (1880-1902); H. Rassam, Asshur and the 
Land of Nimrod, New York 1897, 200 ff.); Biller- 
beck & Delitzsch, Die Palasttore Salmanassars II, 
Leipzig 1908; King (L.W.), Bronse Reliefs from 
the Gates of Shalmanesar King of Assyria, London 
IQI4. (G. Awan) 
BALAWHAR [see BILAWHAR WA YUDASAF]. 
AL-BALAWI, Axsd Mug. ‘Asp ALLAH B. Mun. AL- 

Mapini, Egyptian historian ; the dates of his birth and 
death are not known, but we can reasonably assume 
that he lived in the 4th/roth century. He belonged 
to the Arab tribe Baliyy, a branch of the Kuda‘a, 
who were scattered in different parts of the Hidjaz, 
Syria and Egypt. 

The earliest biographical notice is that given 
in the Fthrist, which names several books, All of 
them are lost, but Al-Balawi’s Sirat Ahmad b. 
Talan was discovered in about 1935 by the late 
Muh. Kurd ‘Ali. He edited it with a long intro- 
‘duction and useful commentary (Damascus 1939). 
Kurd-‘Ali took al-Balawi for an Isma‘ili writer, a 
point of view which has been proved wrong by 
Ivanow, by Abia ‘Abd-Allah al-Zindjani, and by 
the late ‘Abd al-Hamfd al-‘Abbadi. 

There are other short biographies of al-Balawi in 
the later books of biography such as al-Tisi’s al- 
Fthrist, al-Nadjashi’s Kitab al-Ridjal, al-Dhahabi’s 
Misdn al-I‘tidal and Ibn Hadjar’s Lisdn al-Miszan. 
These all agree in saying that he was a ‘liar’ (in 
relating hadith) and that he cannot be relied upon 
because he forges Aadith. Ibn Hadjar adds that he is 
“the author of al-Shafi‘i’s journey which was elabor- 
ated and beautified by him, but most of its contents 
were invented”. 

His book Sivat Ibn TRlun is now considered the 
most important source for the study not only of the 
history of this great ruler but also of the history of 
Egypt, the ‘Abbasid Caliphate and the Near East 
in general in the second half of the 3rd/gth century. 
It is more detailed than other sources on the same 
subject, such as Sivat Ibn Talan by Ibn al-Daya 
(abridged by Ibn Sa‘id in al-Mughrib), Kitab al- 
Mukdafa’a by the same author, Akhbar Sibawayh al- 
Misri by Ibn Zalak and Kitab al-Wulat wa ’l-Kudat 
by al-Kindi. 

Al-Balawi says in the introduction that he was 
asked to write a history of the Jilinids in greater 
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detail than the earlier work by Ahmad b. Yisuf Ibn 
al-Daya, but he does not name the person who asked 
him to write this book. There are indications, 
however, that he was a statesman or a man of 
letters of the Ikhshidid period. For instance, al- 
Balawi mentions in his book the ‘Abbasid Caliph 
al-Muktadir, who was killed in the year 320/932, and 
this means that the book must have been written 
after this year (al-Ikhshid began his rule in Egypt in 
in the year 323/934-5). It is obvious too that al- 
Balawi wrote his book after the death of Ibn al- 
Daya, and we know that the latter died after the 
year 330/941-2. The manuscript which was disco- 
vered by Kurd ‘Ali bears the title Kitab Sivat Al 
Tulun, but only contains the biography of Ahmad 
b. Jalin. 

There is great resemblance between al-Balawi’s 
work and that written by Ibn al-Daya, although 
the former is more detailed. Kurd ‘Ali says that 
al-Balawi copied from his predecessor but it 
seems more likely that both of them depended 
mostly upon the same main source, which was the 
official documents preserved in the first chancery 
office (Diwan al-Insha?) founded in Egypt by 
Ahmad Ibn Jilin (see the Sirat of al-Balawi, 
IOO-I, III, 122, 224, 228-9). 

The Sirat ot al-Balawi is an invaluable source for 
many reasons. One of the oldest Muslim historical 
works written in Egypt, it sheds new light on 
the history of institutions, such as the kharddj, the 
police, justice, espionage, the post, etc. It also 
contains a number of official documents relating 
to that period. 

Bibliography: Ibn Said al-Andalusi, al- 
Mughrib fi Hula al-Maghrib, vol. i of the part 
concerning Egypt, ed. Zaki Muh. Hasan, Shawkt 
Dayf and Sayyida Ism&4l Kashif, Cairo 1935; 
Ibn al-Nadim, al-Fikrist, Cairo (no date); al- 
Jasi, Fthrist Kutub al-Shki‘a, Calcutta 1853; al- 
Nadjashf, Kitab al-Ridjal, Bombay 1317/1899- 
1900; al-Dhahabi, Misdn al-I‘tiddl fi Nakd al- 
Ridjal, Lucknow 1884; Ibn Hadjar, Lisdn al- 
Mizadn, Haydarabad 1329-31 A.H.; ‘Abd al-Hamid 
al-‘Abbadi, Sivat Ahmad b. Tulin l-Abi Muh. 
SAbd Alldh........ al-Balawi (review in Bulletin 
of the Faculty of Arts, Alexandria University, 
vol. i, 1943, 1-9). (G, E. Suayyat) 
BALBAN [see DELHI SULTANATE]. 

BALD 3. BISHR 3s. ‘IyAp aL-Kusnayrl, an 
Arab military leader, of a brave but haughty 
disposition, commanded the Syrian cavalry in the 
army sent against the Berbers in 123/741 by the 
Caliph Hisham b. ‘Abd al-Malik, under the leader- 
ship of Kulthim b. ‘Iy4d, Baldj’s uncle. After their 
arrival in Ifrikiya (in Ramadan 123/20 July-18 
August 741), the violence and arrogance Baldj and 
his Syrians earned them the bitter hostility of the 
African Arabs, especially the Ans4r, who had fled 
westwards in a body after the battle fought in the 
Harra in 63/683. So it was that when near Tilimsan 
the Syrian army was united with the African army 
(together amounting to some 60,000 men), they all 
but came to blows through the arrogance of the 
Syrians and a quarrel which arose between Baldj 
and the commander of the African troops Habib b. 
Abi ‘Ubayda. The Berbers, however, so as to 
exhaust the enemy, withdrew right up to the river 
Sebi, at the extreme limit of the Maghrib. Just 
before the encounter with the Berber army, Kulthim 
withdrew the command of the African contingent 
from Habib, who was well-versed in Berber fighting 
methods, but whose counsel was arrogantly rejected 
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by Baldj, and entrusted it to two Syrian officers, a 
measure which still further increased the resentment 
of the Africans. As a result, the Arabs suffered a 
complete defeat at Bakdira (or Nabdira on the 
Seba to the North of Fas, comp. Fournel, Les 
Berbers, i, 294, rem. 1). Baldj himself, by his over- 
confidence and the impetuosity of his attack, which 
resulted in his becoming separated in the action 
from his foot-soldiers, was the real cause of the 
disaster (in Dhu ’l-Hidjdja 123/17 October-14 
November 741). At the head of some 7,000 horsemen, 
he fought his way through to Ceuta, where he with- 
stood a protracted siege by the Berbers, until the 
day when the governor of Cordova, ‘Abd al-Malik 
b. Katan (q.v.}], an Ansari, brought him over to Spain 
with his Syrians to use him against the Berbers 
who were in revolt there. Precautions, moreover, 
were taken on both sides: Baldj undertook to leave 
Spain as soon as the Berber revolt had been repressed; 
he was to give hostages as a guarantee. On his part, 
the governor ‘Abd al-Malik promised the Syrians 
that when the time came for them to depart, they 
would be taken back to North Africa all together 
and not in separate groups, which would make them 
extremely vulnerable; and that, furthermore, they 
would be landed at a point on the coast of the 
Maghrib, where the hinterland was effectively under 
Arab control. The intervention of Baldj and his 
horsemen was decisive; the Berber rebels had 
formed themselves into three columns. Baldj count- 
ered swiftly and scattered the first group in the 
direction of Medina-Sidonia. The second band was 
dispersed in the Cordova region. The third and most 
numerous column, engaged in laying siege to Toledo, 
was severely defeated at the battle of Wadi Salit, 
(the arroyo of Guazalete, a small tributary of the 
left bank of the Tagus). Thenceforth, the governor 
‘Abd al-Malik’s only desire was to send his too 
burdensome auxiliaries back to Africa. But he did 
not adhere to his word, and tried to interpret the 
stipulations of the agreement contracted with him in 
the manner least favourable to the Syrians. When 
he sought to re-embark them for Ceuta the enraged 
djundis swiftly surprised the weak garrison of 
Cordova, expelled the governor ‘Abd al-Malik from 
his palace and installed Baldj in his place. In spite 
of his predecessor’s advanced age, he made the 
mistake of having him put to torture. An encounter 
between the two parties took place a little later, 
in ShawwaAl 124/August 742, at Aqua Portora, a few 
leagues to the north of Cordova, where the Syrians 
were the victors, in spite of the bravery of the 
governor of Narbonne, who mortally wounded 
Baldj with his own hand. 

Bibliography: Ibn Khaldin, Hist. des Berb., 

i, 137 ff., 15x French trans., i, 217, 238 ff.); Ibn 

“Idharl, i, 41-43, ii, 30-32; Makkarl, ii, 11-13; Ibn 

al-Athir, index; Dozy, Hist. des Musulmans 

d@’Espagne, i, 244-265; Fournel, Les Berbers, i, 

291-297, 302-306; Miiller, Der Islam, i, 449-450; 

Mercier, Hist. de l'Afrique septentr., i, (1888), 

231-232, 234-235; F. Gabrieli, Ii Cakffato & 

Hisham, 114-117; Lévi-Provengal, Hist. Esp. Mus., 

i, 44-47. (M. Scumitz-([A. Hurci-MIRANDA)}) 

BALEARIC ISLANDS [see MAYURKA]. 

BALFUROSH (see sirrurtsy], 

BALHARA (al-Balharay or Ballahara < Ballaha- 
raya, Prakrit form of ‘Vallabha-raja’, meaning ‘the 
beloved king’) represents the title of the kings 
belonging to the Rashtrakiita dynasty of the Deccan 
(c. A.D. 753-975), whose capital was at Mauyakheta, 
now Malkhed (Ar. Mdnkir), south of Gulbarga 


gor 


(Mysore). Ibn Khurradaédhbih and Ibn Rusta’s 
information that Balhara meant ‘the king of kings’ 
or ‘the king of the kings of India’ is incorrect. Ibn 
Khurradadhbih’s Balhara almost certainly pertains. 
to Govinda III (A.D. 793-814); Sulaym4n’s to the 
same prince or to his son Sarva or Amoghavarsha 
{A.D. 814-878); al-Mas‘idi’s to Indra III (A.D. 
914-922); and that of Ibn Hawkal also to Amogha- 
varsha. The later references are mostly repetitions of 
the information supplied by the earlier authorities. 
Arab writers generally acclaim these rulers as ‘the 
greatest king of India’ or ‘the most illustrious’, and 
epithets like ‘the king of kings’ or ‘the supreme king 
of India’ seem to reflect the glory and political 
supremacy of princes like Govinda III or Indra III. 
However, some authors present an exaggerated 
account of the extent of the Rashtrakita kingdom 
(e.g., Akhbar al-Sin ‘beginning from the sea-coast. 
called Kumkam { Konkan) and continuing overland up 
to China’; some authors ‘have somewhat misunder- 
stood Sulayman [i.e. the Akhbdr al-Sin] in saying that 
Kumkam was the name of Ballah-ra’s country’, see 
Hudiad al-‘Alam, 238 n. 2). But generally the descrip- 
tions of the kingdom are confined to the coastal towns. 
of Bombay, with which Muslim merchants and travel- 
lers were familiar, and in which large numbers of 
Muslims had settled. Arab writers are unanimous 
in stating that the Balharas loved the Arabs more 
than any other prince of India did, and that Islam 
was protected and openly practised in their kingdom. 
They even appointed Muslims as governors or heads. 
of Muslim communities living in their kingdom. 
From their accounts it appears that the Arabs 
were aware, though not fully, of the sanguinary 
wars that took place between these princes, “the 
Girjara-Pratiharas (al-Djurz) of the North and the 
Palas (D.kmy) of Bengal. The love of the Rashtra- 
kitas for the Arabs and their liberal attitude 
towards Islam, as well as the immense praise and 
glorification of the Rashtrakitas by the Arabs, 
must have arisen from the Rashtrakitas’ considering 
the Muslims as allies against the Girjara-Pratiharas, 
who were inimical to the Arabs of Sind, and from 
the presence of large numbers of Muslims living in 
their kingdom. 

Bibliography: Ibn Khurradadhbih, 16, 67; 
Sulayman the Merchant, A&bdr as-sin wa ’l-Hind, 
Relation de la Chine et de V Inde, ed. Jean Sauvaget, 
Paris 1948, 12, 23; Mas‘adi, Murddj, i, 177-8, 382-3, 
253-4; li, 85-6; Ibn Hawkal, 320; Ibn Rusta, 134-5; 
Hudad al-‘Alam, 238; The Age of Imperial Kanauj, 
R. C. Majumdar (General Editor), BVB, Bombay 
1955, 16-17; Collected Works of Sir R. G. Bhan- 
darkar, iii, ed. N. B. Utgikar, Poona 1927, 106-7. 

(S. Magput AHMAD) 

BAL-HARITH (see Arty 8B. KA‘AB). 

BALI, one of the Muslim trading states 
in southern Ethiopia. It lay to the east of 
Lake Awasa and the Ganale Doria, and extended 
to the Webi Shabelle near longitude 40 E., with a 
narrow piece stretching north of the Webi Shabelle 
to the edge of the Danakil lowlands, the railway 
marking approximately the northern boundary. The 
first mention of Bali seems to be in the epinikia in 
honour of ‘Amda Syon king of Ethiopia, 1312-42 
(I. Guidi, Rend Lin, 1889, nos. viti and ix) where 
Bali is described as part of the king’s dominions. In 
the middle of the 14th century al-‘Umari described 
Bali as being 20 days’ journey in length and six days 
in breadth, under a king who was tributary to the 
king of Ethiopia and possessed an army of 40,000 
horsemen. A century later al-Makrizi repeats al- 
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“Umari’s account, including the statement that the 
people of Bali were Hanafis. Till about 1542 the 
state remained tributary to Ethiopia, when ‘Abbas 
the ruler made himself independent of Galawdéwos 
king of Ethiopia. 

Bibliography: ‘Umari, Masdlik al-Absdr, tr. 
Gaudefroy-Demombynes, 1927, 2, 18; Makrizi, ed. 
Rinck, Leyden 1790, p. 15; Perruchon, Les Chro- 
niques de Zara Yateqsb et de Bareda Marydm, 
Paris 1893; Conzelman, Le Chronique de Galaw- 
déwos, Paris 1895. (G. W. B. HuntincFrorp) 
BALI [see pjAwa]. 

BALIABADRA, Turkish name for Patrai, Patras 
(fourth largest town on the Greek mainland and the 
largest on the Morean peninsula), situated on the 
gulf of the same west of the entrance to the Gulf of 
Corinth (Turkish Kordos, [g.v.}), capital of the 
Nomos Achaia, seat of a bishop. It had about 
85,000 inhabitants in 1951. The name Baliabadra 
comes from [laAatal [idrpat, or rather [Ixrard Ie- 
tea (Pdira is even today the colloquial name for the 
town), t.e., Old PAtra(i), apparently because from 
the 14th century onwards New Patra(i) denoted the 
fortress under whose protection the old settlement 
was. Nikiphoros Gregorés (IV.9.4) describes it 
explicitly as ppovptov Td tTa&v Néwv [latpév éxuxe- 
xAnutvov. The adjective would not, therefore seem 
to have been added to distinguish Old Patra(i) 
from Néo. IIdtpo., a place near Lamia (Turkish 
Zitun , conquered by the Ottomans in 1393, which 
was itself more usually known as Patratzik (IIetpa- 
C(x, from the Turkish Badradjik) although today, 
as in antiquity, it is once again known as Hypati. 
In the west, Old PAtra(i) is known as Patras (from 
’g tag [lateac, compare the Italian Patrasso). 

Additional data concerning its pre-Ottoman 
history can be found in the works of A. Bon, E. 
Gerland, Wm. Miller, D. A. Zakythinos, cf. biblio- 
graphy at the end of the article. Only the following 
facts need be mentioned here: at the division of the 
Byzantine Empire in 1204, the town became the 
seat of the Latin duchy of Achaia, and also the seat 
of an archbishop. In 1408, it became Venetian. On 
I July 1428, the town was threatened—but not 
captured—by Palaeologue princes who were quar- 
relling amongst themselves. On 20 March 1429, the 
despot Constantine repeated the attack on the town. 
During the course of this attack, the population 
turned away from the Latin archbishop Pandolfo 
Malatesta, and their notables swore an oath of 
allegiance to the Greek despot on June 5th in the 
Church of St. Andrew. The fortress continued to 
hold out, and did not surrender to the Greeks until 
May 1430 (Zakythinos, i, 206 ff.). At the time, 
Sultan Murad II objected to the taking of Patrai, 
asking the Greeks to refrain from occupying it, as 
the inhabitants desired to pay their tribute to him. 
Sphrantzis, the first governor of PAtrai (later a 
historian), negotiated with the Porte, and eventu- 
ally succeeded in obtaining the Sultan’s consent 
(Sphrantzis, 152-3). It was, apparently, not until 17 
years later that Murad II made an attempt to gain 
P&trai for himself. According to Dukas (ed. Vas. 
Grecu {Bucharest 1958], 278,!*), he advanced in the 
winter of 1446/7 “‘as far as PAtrai and Klarentza”’ 
(the Kyllini of today), on which occasion he may 
have succeeded in taking the open town by a surprise 
attack, but it is hardly likely that he also overcame 
the almost impregnable fortress above. Cf., however, 
Hammer-Purgstall, i, 473. The country all around 
was laid waste at the time, and some 60,000 people 
were led off into slavery. When the despot Constantine 


became Emperor of Byzantium in 1448, his brother 
Thomas took possession of north-western Morea, 
that is to say, of the whole of Achaia, including 
P&trai and Klarentza, where he may well have held 
court (cf. Zakythinos, i, 242). Mehemmed II, the 
Conqueror, went in person to Patrai, in summer 
1458, arriving from Mouchli (cf. E. Darké in the 
Tlpaxtix& of the Academy of Athens, vi, Athens 
1931, 22-29). He found it deserted and derelict. The 
inhabitants had fled to Venetian possessions on the 
Morean peninsula. This time, the fortress surrendered 
after a short resistance (cf. Kritoboulos, in the 
edition of C. Miiller, FHGraec, V, Paris 1870, 123, 
also F. Babinger, Mehmed der Eroberer und seine 
Zeit, Munich 1953, 176 ff. (French edition 1954, 
Italian edition 1957). The sultan considered PAtrai 
a suitable place for his commerce with the West, and 
he therefore invited the population to return, 
granting special privileges and tax reductions (cf. 
Kritoboulos, in the above mentioned book, 123; and 
Zakythinos (see above), i, 258). Later, early in 1459, 
there were Greek attempts to regain the town, but 
these failed (cf. Chalkokondyles, ed. I. Bekker, 
457£.). PAtrai remained, now as Baliabadra, an 
Ottoman possession for more than 350 years, without, 
however, regaining the great position it had once 
held in the times of the Roman Emperors, when 
there was a flourishing trade with Italy. Baliabadra 
became a Turkish provincial town and administrative 
centre, but was without any commercial significance. 
Attempts made by Venice to regain the town 
repeatedly failed. In summer 1464, Iacopo Barbarigo, 
Provveditore of Morea, made an ill-fated attempt on 
the town, which was successfully repulsed by 
Turakhan-oghlu ‘Umar-Beg (cf. s.v. and also 
Hammer-Purgstall, ii, 84f.). In September 1532, 
however, the imperial admiral Andrea Doria captured 
the practically unprotected Patrai without fighting, 
but the re-occupation was only temporary (cf. 
J. W. Zinkeisen, Geschichte des Osmanischen Retches, - 
ii, 734 1.). In 1685, the Venetian general landed in 
Patrai (with an army which largely consisted of 
German mercenaries) in order to drive the Turks 
from Morea. On 24 July 1687, Baliabadra (abandoned 
by the Ottomans and partly blown up by them) fell 
into the hands of F. Morosini’s troops, after a heated 
battle (cf. Zinkeisen, v, 132); but this reoccupation, 
again, did not lead to any permanent re-establishment 
of Venetian rule in Morea. In the middle of April 
1770, the town was taken by surprise by a horde of 
Greeks, who were shortly afterwards either killed or 
taken as slaves by the Albanians and Turks. At that 
time, Baliabadra once again went up in flames, and 
only a few families saved themselves and their 
possessions, fleeing to the Ionian islands (cf. Zink- 
eisen, v, 931). The first big Greek rebellion against 
Turkish rule in Patrai started on 6 April 1821. On 
this occasion, the archbishop of PAtrai (since 1806) 
Germandés (1771-1826) led the battle for liberation. 
On 15 April 1822, the Ottomans stormed the town 
for the last time under the leadership of Yusuf 
Mukhlis Pasha (from Serres), who razed the town 
to the ground. French troops came to the assistance 
of the Greeks and took possession of Patrai in 1828, 
being relieved by the Bavarians in 1833. Since then, 
the town has been rebuilt in a regular checkerboard 
plan and has once again developed into a flourishing 
port, linked more recently with Athens (cf. atina) 
overland by the Peloponnesian Railway (230 km.). 

Until the middle of the 18th century, whilst 
Baliabadra was under Ottoman rule, it had only 
once been described by a western traveller, viz. 
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Master Thomas Dallam (1599-1600), see Early 
Voyages and Travels in the Levant, ed. by I. 
Theod. Bent (London 1893; WHakluyt Society, 
vol. Lxxxvit), 86. The first such description dates 
from 1740, when Richard Pococke (A Description 
of the East, ii/2, London 1745, 176f.}) mentions 
it as an unhealthy town in a swampy plain, 
seat of a Greek archbishop, with 12 parish 
churches, each with 80 Christian families, some 
10 Jewish families and roughly 250 Turkish ones 
“‘who are not the best sort of people’. At that time 
there were an English Consul General, a French Vice- 
Consul (the Consulate was in Modon), and a Venetian 
and a Dutch Consul in Patrai. The description of the 
town by Dr. Richard Chandler (Travels in Greece, 
Oxford 1776) in 1764, is much the same. The descrip- 
tion by the Ottoman globe-trotter Ewliya Celebi 
(Seyahetname, viii, Istanbul 1928, 288-292), who was 
there in 1080/1669, is much more extensive. He 
noted a mosque near the market (¢arshu), donated by 
Mehemmed II, and one of Bayazid II in the citadel 
(id kal“a), also the mosque of the Kyaya (Ketkhuda 
Dj.), and not far from this, the mosque of Sheykh- 
Efendi, that of Ibrahim Cavu’, and finally the 
mosque at the Dabbagh-khane (t.e., tannery). 
Furthermore there were at that time three smaller 
houses of prayer (masdjid), four Dervish monasteries 
(that of Sheykh-Efendi amongst them), and three 
baths (kammdam). Ewliya Celebi mentions places of 
pilgrimage near Baliabadra, amongst these the one 
of Sari Saltik Baba {¢.v.}, t.¢., ‘Sveti Nikola’, and the 
one of ‘Jovani-Baba’—doubtless old Christian 
places of pilgrimage. In his description, Ewliya 
Celebi calls Baliabadra “‘ballu (balli) Baliabadra”’, 
4.e., “Baliabadra rich in honey’; compare “ballu 
Badra”’ (‘Anonymus Giese’, 141,,). Hadjdji Khalifa 
(Rumeli und Bosna, translated by J. v. Hammer, 
Vienna 1812, 124 f.) gives only a few details con- 
cerning the port and administration in Baliabadra. 
The fever-ridden, swampy plains to the north, 
east and south-east of the town (cf. R. Pococke, in 
the above mentioned book, ii/2, 176), have long 
since been dried up. Commerce is largely concerned 
with currants, oil, and wine, as well as silk (which was 
already cultivated in Ottoman times, as is also 
described by Pococke), and this has made Patrai into 
a flourishing trading centre. According to Ludwig 
Steub, Bilder aus Griechenland, Leipzig 1885, 230, in 
1822, Patrai consisted solely of the ruins of five 
mosques, fallen down churches, derelict houses, and 
only a few repaired and inhabited dwellings. 
Bibliography: E. Thomopoulos, ‘Iotopta 
tac TéAews Tlatpgv, Athens 1888; E. Gerland, 
Neue Quellen zur Geschichte des lateinischen Ers- 
bistums Patras, Leipzig 1903; Emile de Borchgrave, 
Croquts d’Oriens: Patras et l’Achaie, Brussels 1908 ; 
Wm. Miller, The Latins in the Levant, London 1908, 
passim, especially 289 f., 363 ff., 388 ff.; 434 ff.; 
Wm. Miller, Essays on the Latin Ortent, Cambridge 
1921, passim, especially 4off., 53f., 1oo ff., 
418 ft.; D. A. Zakythinos, Le Despotat Grec de 
Morée, I/II, Paris 1932/1953; Ant. Bon, Le 
Peloponnese Byszantin jusqu’en 1204, Paris 1953; 
concerning frequent descriptions of the town in 
the 19th century, cf. S. H. Weber, Voyages and 
Travels in the Near East made during the XIX 
century, Princeton 1952, 245, Patras. L. Steub, 
see above, gives a vivid picture of Patrai and its 
inhabitants in the year 1846 on 209-249. 
(Fr. BABINGER) 
BALIGH (a), major, of full age; buldgh, 
puberty, majority; opp. sagkiv, minor, sabi, boy, 
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sughr, minority. Majority in Islamic law is, generally 
speaking, determined by physical maturity in either 
sex (the Shafi‘is explicitly lay down a minimum 
limit of nine years); should physical maturity not 
manifest itself, majority is presumed at a certain age: 
fifteen years according to the Hanafis, Shafi‘is and 
Hanbalis, eighteen years according to the Malikis 
(various other opinions are ascribed to the old 
authorities). Within these limits, the declaration of 
the person concerned that he or she has reached 
puberty, is accepted. Majority is one of the conditions 
of full legal capacity; the minor is subject to a legal 
disability (hadjr) and to the guardianship of his 
father or other legal guardian [cf. wiLAya}. The 
major who is of sound mind (‘akz!), is mukallas, i.e. 
obliged to fulfil the religious duties, and therefore 
also responsible in criminal law. But majority 
(together with soundness of mind) does not by itself 
produce contractual capacity, the capacity to 
dispose of one’s own property; in order to have this 
effect, it must be accompanied by rushd, discretion 
or responsibility in acting. The father or other legal 
guardian must not only encourage the minor to 
fulfil his religious duties regularly, but test his 
rushd when he approaches puberty, and hand over 
his property to him only when he shows that he 
possesses it (cf. Kur?4n iv, 6). The other schools of 
religious law do not lay down a time limit for this, 
but the Hanafis fix the age at which his property must 
be handed over to him in any case, at 25 years, an 
obvious adoption of the legitima actas of Roman law. 
The Malikis, in the case of a woman, make this kind 
of capacity dependent, in addition to majority and 
rushd, either on the consummation of marriage, 
or on a formal act of emancipation by the father or 
other legal guardian, or on becoming an “old 
spinster’ (‘inis); a somewhat similar opinion is 
also held by some Hanbalis. Islamic law envisages a 
gradual transition from the status of minor to that 
of major, as exemplified by the mumayyiz, the 
“discerning minor’, and the murdhik, the ‘minor 
on the point of reaching puberty”. 
Bibliography: Santillana, Istitusiont I*, 126ff.; 
G. Bergstrasser’'s Grundztige, ed. J. Schacht, 35 f.; 
L. Milliot, Introduction, 415 ff.; the works on 
fikh and tkhtilaf, in the section on hadjr; A. von 
Kremer, Culturgeschichte, 1, 517 f., 532 f.; O. Pesle, 
in Revue Algerienne, 1934/7, 94f. R. Brunschvig, 
in Revue Internat. des Droits de l’Antiquité, II, 
157 ff.; the same, in Studta Islamica, III, 64. 
(Ep.) 
BALIK, Turko-Mongol word for “town” = or 
“castle” (also written BAtix and BAticH); appears 
frequently in compound names of towns, such as 
Bishbalik (‘‘Five Towns”, at the present day in 
Tuins at Guten in Chinese Turkestan), Khanbalik 
(the ‘‘Khan’s Town”), Turko-Mongol name for 
Pekin (also frequently used by European trav- 
ellers in the middle ages in forms like (Cambalu), 
Tlibalik (on the River Ili, the modern Iliysk) etc. 
As the town of Bashbalik is mentioned as early 
as the Orkhon inscriptions (2nd/8th century), 
Balik, in the meaning of town, is one of the oldest 
of Turki words, as is the word Balik ‘‘fish’’, which 
is similarly pronounced and is common to all Turki 
dialects. 
Bibliography: R. Rahmeti Arat, IA (s.v.). 
(W. BarTHOLp.) 
BALIKESRI, Balikesir, a town of north-western 
Asia Minor, in the region known in ancient times as 
Mysia. The name Balikesri derives from the Greek 
“TlaAatoxdotpov’. Al-‘Umari, in his Masalik al- 
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Absar, refers to this locality as “Akira” (= “’Oyvec”, 
a name current in the period of the Comneni). The 
Roman Hadrianuthera is believed to have been 
situated in this same district. Balikesri was one of 
the chief towns in the emirate of Karasi [q.v.}, 
which came into being when the Turks wrested this 
area from the Byzantines in the years around 699-700/ 
1300. Ibn Battita, who travelled through Asia Minor 
c. 730-1/1330, judged Balikesri to be a beautiful and 
well-populated place. The amirate of Karasi was soon 
absorbed into the Ottoman state, a process which 
began in about 735-6/1335 and appears to have been 
gradually completed during the reign of Orkhan 
Ghazi. Karasi, under Ottoman rule, long remained 
a sandjak in the eydlet of Anadolu, until in the 
reign of Mahmid II it was attached to the wildyet 
of Khudavendigar. It is now a separate province 
with Balikesri as its administrative centre. Balikesri, 
situated at the foot of the Yilan-dagh (‘‘mount of 
the serpent’’), confronts a fertile plain noted for its 
production of cereals, vegetables and fruit. Its 
Population was estimated in 1945 to be a little less 
than 34,000. 

Bibliography: W. Tomaschek, Zur histori- 
schen Topographie von Kleinasten im Mittelalter, in 
SB. Ak. d. W. Wien, Ph.-Hist. Classe, cxxiv, 
1891, 95-96; F. Taeschner, Das anatolische 
Wegenets nach osmanischen Quellen, i, Leipzig 1926, 
175; V. Cuinet, La Turquie d’ Asie, iv, Paris 1894, 
262-267; Ibn Battita, ed. Defrémery and Sangui- 
netti, ii, Paris 1914, 316-317; F. Taeschner, Al- 
SUmari’s Bericht tiber Anatolien, Leipzig 1929, 43; 
SAli Djawad, Dioghrafiyad Lughdtt, Pt. i, Istanbul 
1313 A.H., 151; K. Su, XVII ve XVIII tne 
Yésylllarda Baltkesir Sehir Hayatt (Baltkesir 
Halkevi Yaytnlarindan, no. 14), Istanbul 1937; 
J. Mordtmann, Uber das tiirkische Fiirstengeschlecht 
der Karast, in SB. Ak. d. W. Berlin, Ph.-Hist. 
Classe, Erster Halfband, Berlin 1911, 2-7; Ahmad 
Tawhid, Balikesride Karast Oghullart, in TOEM, 
part ix, 1327, 564 ff.; Arsiv Kilavusu, i, Istanbul 
1938, 58; IA, s.v. Baltkesir (Besim Darkot). 

(V. J. Parry) 

BALINOS. Silvestre de Sacy was the first to 
state that this name means Apollonius. The above 
form and Balin4as are the most frequently used ones. 
Other forms are Abulliniyis (Fihrist, 266, Ibn al- 
Kifti, 61), Abdlaniyis (Cheikho’s personal MS. of 
Ibn S$a‘id, Tabakat al-Umam, 1912, 28, 16), Aful- 
liniyis. (#dd., 29,1), Afilimiyis (Barhebraeus, ed. 
Salhani, 118), Ablinas (Fthrist, l.c.), asis (tbid., 
263, 21, cf. Plessner, Der oixovoptxds des Neupy- 
thagoreers ‘Bryson’, 1928, 4f.; P. Kraus, Jabir tbn 
Hayyan, Contribution, ii, 273 n. 3), Abilis (Ya‘kubi, 
i, 165) Ablis (Ps.. Madjriti, Gha@yat al-Hakim, ed. 
H. Ritter, 1933, 107 ff.; the meaning Apollonius is 
proved by the fragment of a Hebrew translation in 
Cod. Adler 1920). For other forms see Kraus, op. c#t., 
270, n, 6, 

In Islam, two persons named Apollonius are 
known, the famous mathematician Apollonius of 
Perge in Pamphylia (ca. 200 B.C.) and a sage whose 
personality is based on the Greek tradition about 
Apollonius of Tyana in Cappadocia (1st cent. A.D.). 

Apollonius of Perge appears in the biographical 
sources (not in the MSS. of his works) almost invari- 
ably with the epithet al-Nadjdjar (the carpenter), 
the origin of which has not yet been explained 
satisfactorily. Since G. Fliigel, al-Kindi, 1857, 53 
it has been customary to render this by “the 
geometer”’, and as a matter of fact, Apollonius was 
already in antiquity called “the great geometer’’. 


Also Euclid was called the geometer, and Ibn al 
Kifti, 62 (E. Kapp’s quotation al-muhandts, in 
Isis, xxii, 1934, 161 n. 20 is wrong) calls him al- 
Nadjdjar in the heading of his article, but states 
afterwards that Euclid was a carpenter by vocation. 
However, no other place is known where al-nadjdjar 
appears as the translation of geometer, and no 
dictionary gives this translation. 

A detailed discussion of the Arabic translations of, 
and commentaries on, Apollonius’ famous Conica 
and his other works has been given by M. Stein- 
schneider, in ZDMG, 1, 1896, 180-187; cf. also 
G. Sarton, in IZHS, i, 173-175 and indexes of all 
three volumes; Brockelmann, S, index s.v. Afol- 
lonios v. Perga (instead of 852 read 856); M. Krause, 
Stambuler Handschriften islamischer Mathematiher, 
1936. 

With regard to Apollonius of Tyana, there are 
considerable contradictions in the various sources, 
and the tradition about the sd@htb al-tilasmdat, as he 
is usually called (beside al-hakim) has even, to a 
certain degree, influenced the reports concerning 
Apollonius of Perge. Our oldest source, Ya‘kabi, i, 
165 rightly relates that Apollonius lived under the 
reign of Domitian (81-96), and the same is related 
by Ibn Abi Usaybi‘a, i, 73, and Barhebraeus, l.c. 
But the same Ya‘kibi speaks on p. 134 of ‘“Balinis 
al-nadjdjar who is called the orphan, and he is the 
sahib al-tilasmat, etc.’’. The confusion lies not only 
in the use of the epithets of both Apollonius for one 
and the same person, but also in the addition ‘‘the 
orphan”: in the preface of the Sirr al-Khalika (see 
below) Balinis calls himself ‘‘an orphan inhabitating 
Tyana” (cf. Kraus, op. ctt., 273 n. 3). In the Dhakhirat 
al-Iskandar (see below) Aristotle tells Alexander 
that he had received the book from Apollonius (the 
text in J. Ruska, Tabula Smaragdina, 1926, 72). 
Here Apollonius appears as a contemporary of 
Philip and his son Alexander, and so he does 
in al-Bal‘ami’s Persian version of TJabari (cf. 
Zotenberg’s French translation, i, 510f.; the whole 
passage is missing in the Arabic Jabari) and in 
Nizami’s Iskandar-nadma (cf. W. Bacher, Nizdmi’s 
Leben und Werke, 1871, 67 ff. and Persian text, 28; 
W. Hertz, Gesammelte Abhandlungen, 1905, 45). This 
anachronism with regard to Apollonius the talisman- 
maker has, in its turn, influenced Ibn al-Kifti’s 
dating of Apollonius of Perge; his article about the 
latter begins (p. 61): “Apollonius the carpenter, 
mathematician of ancient time, much earlier than 
Euclid; he wrote the book Conica’’. And in his 
article on Euclid, 63, Euclid, a carpenter of Tyre, 
explains and accomplishes for an unnamed Greek 
king two books of Apollonius on irregular polyeders 
(this is in fact the subject of Euclid’s Elementa). 
On 65 he speaks, on the contrary, of a commentary 
on Euclid’s roth book by an ancient (kadim) Greek 
man named Balis (the variant readings show with 
almost absolute certainty that he speaks of Apol- 
lonius). Now, Apollonius of Perge lived about 80-100 
years after Euclides. (Kapp, of. ctt., 163-168 does 
not even point out this confusion!). 

In Hunayn b. Ishak’s Adab al-Faldsifa, an 
Apollonius appears in two places: in part i ch. 5 the 
saying engraved on his seal is reported, and of part ii 
the whole ch. 17 is dedicated to his apophthegms. 
None of these dicta is characteristic of either of the 
two Apollonius; but Abia Sulayman al-Mantiki 
points to Apollonius of Tyana, when he, in the first 
paragraph of ii, 17 (‘The pen is the most powerful 
sorcerer’) substitutes ‘“‘talisman’’ for ‘‘sorcerer’. 

Also the six sermones in the Turba Philosophorum 
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attributed by Steinschneider (Europ. Uebers. aus 
dem Arab., 11, SBAk. Wien, 1905, 67 ff.) and Ruska 
(T. Ph., 1931, 23 ff.) to Apollonius of Tyana are no 
more characteristic of him than do the other 
alchemistic sermones of their respective orators. 

Of the Arabic books connected with the name of 
Apollonius of Tyana the following are preserved in 
this language either in full or partly or in quotations 
of some length: 5 

1. K. al-‘Ilal or Siryr al-Khalika, parts of which 
were edited and translated by Sivestre de Sacy 
(Notices et Extraits, iv, an. 7/1798-99, 108 ff.) and 
J. Ruska (Tab. Sm., 124-163). The latter also proved 
that the famous alchemist text known as Tabula 
Smaragdina has its original place at the end of this 
book; and P. Kraus, op. ctt., 303 has shown that the 
whole book is to be a commentary of that text. 
About the Latin translation by Hugo Sanctalliensis, 
cf, Ruska, 177 ff. The analysis of the book by Kraus, 
270-303 led to its dating in the time of the Caliph 
al-Ma?miin and shew its close relation to the Syriac 
Book of Treasures by Job of Edessa (ca. 817 A.D.), 
ed. Mingana, 1935, as well as to the Greek mepl 
picems d&vOpamrou by Nemesius of Emesa (5th cent. 
A.D.). Cf. now also L. Massignon, in A.-J. Festugiére, 
La Révélation d’Hermes Trismégiste, i, 1944, 395 f., 
and the additions in the 2nd ed., 1950: A. E. Affifi, 
in BSOAS, xiii, 1949-51, 847 ff. Kraus also showed 
the great influence of this book on Djabir Ibn 
Hayy4n; the latter wrote a considerable number of 
books on different subjects ‘ald ra>y Balinds, cf. 
Kraus, i, index, s.v. Balinds; J. W. Fiick, Ambéx, iv, 
1951, § 12 and Commentary), parts of them were 
edited by Kraus, Jabir Ibn Hayyan, Textes chotsis, 
1935. 

2. Risdla fi Ta°thiy al-Rihaniyat fi 'l-Murakkabat, 
MS. Istanbul, As‘ad 1987 (Plessner, in Islamica, iv, 
1931, 551 f.), Wehbi 892 (courtesy of H. Ritter), 
Chester Beatty (cf. J. Bowman, Glasgow Univ. 
Or. Soc., Transactions, xiv, 1950-52); for other 
MSS., see Kraus, ii, -293 n. 5. 

3. al-Mudkhal al-Kabir tla ‘Ilm Af‘al al-Rihdaniyat, 
in ‘all MSS. following no. 2, Hebrew translation in 
Paris, MS. Hebr. 1016 and Steinschneider MS. 29 
(cf. Steinschneider, Hebr. Ubersetzungen des Mittel- 
alters, 846. and Plessner, /.c.). 

4. K. Talasim Balinds al-Akbay l-Waladih ‘Abd 
al-Rakman (!), Paris MS. 2250, fol. 84-134, identical 
with K. Balinds li-Ibnih fi ’l-Tilasmat, Berol. Pet. 
I 66, fol. 41v-72v (Ahlwardt 5908). 

5. A Kitab Abliis (vocalisation uncertain) al-Hakim 
is one of the sources of the lists of images to be 
engraved on the stones of the planets, Ghdéyat al- 
Hakim, 107-124. Whether this book is the Liber de 
tmaginibus quoted by Albertus Magnus, De libris 
Keitis (cf. F. J. Carmody, Arabic astronomical and 
astrological sciences in Latin translation, 1956, 58 ff.), 
is still an open question. 

6. The Hermetic book Dhakhirat al-Iskandar given 
to Alexander by Aristotle who received it from 
Apollonius has been elaborately discussed and 
partly edited and translated by Ruska, Tab. Sm., 
68-107; it contains also some of the talismans 
located by Apollonius in several towns. The connexion 
between the prologue and the Babylonian report on 
the Flood has been stated by Plessner, in Studia 
Islamica, ii, 1954, 52 ff. 

(For the Arabic texts belonging to the above 
nos. 1 and 6 as published by Ruska, cf. Plessner, in 
Islamica, xvi, 1927, 83 ff.). 

7. In no. 3, the author alludes several times to his 
Risdlat Sal-siky, which is as yet unknown in Arabic; 


but perhaps the Hebrew Mlekhet muskelet (Stein- 
schneider, Hebr. Ubers., 848, cf. also ZDMG, xlv, 
1891, 444) has something to do with it. 

8. Al-Kazwinl quotes in many places of his 
‘Adj@ib al-Makhlukat (see the list in Bacher, op. ctt., 
70n. 26) a Kitab al-Khawdass by Balinads, which has 
not yet been traced, Steinschneider judges the title 
to be a fiction (Hebr. Ubers., 845 n. 7). 

The vast number of medieval Latin and vernacular 
texts ascribed to Baliniis (Belenus and the like) 
cannot be dealt with here, cf. Steinschneider, Europ. 
Ubers., Index, and Carmody, of. c#f., index. But 
there is no doubt that some of the authors whose 
books are published or analysed in the Lapidarto del 
rey D. Alfonso X, reproduced and partly edited by 
J. F. Montafia, 1881, are translations of Arabic 
books attributed to Apollonius; cf. the full list in 
Sarton, ii, 837. Here belong: 1. Abolais (never 
deciphered, cf. G. O. S. Darby, in Osiris, i, 1936, 
251 ff.), 4. Yluz, 5. Belyenus and Ylus, 6. Plinius 
and Hermuz (Hermes). A comparison of these names 
with the forms of the name of Apollonius in Arabic 
at the beginning of this article will furnish sufficient 
evidence. 

The Greek Apotelesmata Apollonit Tyanensis, 
simultaneously edited by F, Nau, Patrologia, 
Syriaca, I 2, 1907, 1363 ff., and F. Boll, Cat. Codicum 
astrologorum Graecorum, vii, 1908, 175 ff. contains 
passages of which the Latin translation from the 
Arabic can be traced in Brit. Mus. MS. Royal 12 
C XVIII (Carmody, 73), and even an English trans- 
lation in Sloane 3826. For another Latin (Vatican) 
MS. cf. Carmody, /.c. Similar texts, also translated 
from Arabic, in Sloane 3848. The name of the 
disciple of Apollonius to whom the Greek text is 
dedicated has been identified with that of the 
author of a text edited in Syriac and Arabic by 
G. Levi Della Vida, La Dottrina e+ Dodict Legatt dé 
Stomathalassa, Atti Acc. Naz. Lin., Cl. Sct. mor. stor. 
fil., viiifiii, fasc. 8, Rome 1951. 

Another pupil of Apollonius is the famous Artefius 
(not Arletius, as in Brockelmann, S I, 429, nor 
Atrefius, as in the additions in vol. iii, 1208), the 
author of Clavis sapientiae, the Arabic original of 
which, Miftak al-Hikma, has been discovered by 
Levi Della Vida, and described in Speculum, xiii, 
1938, 80-85; cf. Kraus, 298 f. 

Bibliography: On Apollonius of Perge, see 
also H. Suter, Die Mathematiker und Astronomen 
der Araber und ihre Werke; M. Krause, Stambnier 
Handschriften islamischer Mathematiker; M. Stein- 
schneider, Euklid bet den Arabern (Zestschrift fiir 
Mathematik und Physik, Historisch-Literarische 
Abteilung, vol. xxxi, 1886). (M. PLESSNER) 
BALIS, former town in northern Syria, which 

was both a port on the Western bank of the Euphrates 
and an important stage, too km. from Aleppo and 
at the entrance to the Djazira, of the road from 
Antioch and the Mediterranean leading, via al- 
Rakka, to Baghdad and ‘Irak. The commercial and 
agricultural prosperity of the town was doubtless 
due to its situation at a point of intersection of river 
and land highways, and in a warm valley where the 
irrigation possibilities favoured the development of 
husbandry. 

Known in antiquity under the Aramaic and 
Greek names of BYT BLS and Barbalissos, indicated 
both in the Table de Peutinger and the Notita 
Dignitatum and, after the administrative division 
of the province of Syria which took place towards 
the middle of the 11th century A.D., belonging to 
the Augusta Euphratensis, it played the réle of a 
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frontier town which was to continue in the Byzantine 
period, when it was several times pillaged by the 
Persians. It suffered particular damage during the 
campaign of Khusraw II Anushirwan and was 
rebuilt by the efforts of Justinian. Previously, the 
hagiographers had made it the site of the martyrdom 
of Bacchus, a famous saint of the area, whose relics 
are Said to be preserved there. 

Occupied by the Arabs as the result of a treaty 
concluded with Abi ‘Ubayda after the capture of 
Aleppo and abandoned at that time by certain 
elements of the population, in the Umayyad period 
Balis formed part of the djund of Kinnasrin and was 
subsequently, under al-Rashid, attached to the 
territory of the ‘Aw4sim (q.v.]. It continued to retain 
its strategical importance for a long time in the 
vicinity of the Byzantine territories. The famous 
general Maslama b. ‘Abd al-Malik took an interest 
in it to the extent of having a canal excavated and 
improving the production of the land. He established 
himself there and it was to remain the property of 
his descendants. In 245/859 the town suffered from 
an earthquake which affected the whole of Northern 
Syria; subsequently it shared the fate of the cities 
of the area, escaping from Caliphal control and 
entering the orbit of the Tilinids, then that of the 
Hamdanids, until the Saldjikids, in their turn, 
extended their authority to the region. Its economic 
decline, according to Ibn Hawkal, who, however, still 
mentions rich grain harvests, dates apparently from 
the end of the reign of the Hamdanid Sayf al-Dawla; 
but the brief information given by the geographers 
should not make us forget the signs of prosperity, 
borne out by archaeological remains, right into the 
Ayyiibid period. At the time of the Crusades, it was 
subject especially to indecisive incursions by the 
Franks,. after which it continued to pass from hand 
to hand of various Muslim masters, among whom 
can be cited at the end the Ayyiabids al-Malik al- 
Zahir Ghazi and al-Malik al-‘Adil Aba Bakr (who 
seems to have held it at least from 607/1210-11, the 
date inscribed on the minaret which he had erected). 
At this time various indications seem to show thet 
the population of Balis, where several mashhads were 
venerated in connexion with the memory of ‘Ali and 
al-Husayn, was mainly Shi‘ite. Subsequently the 
destruction wrought by the Mongol invasion 
destroyed the locality, which did not even appear in 
the administrative organisation of Mamltk Syria. 

At the present day the ruins of Balis lie five km. 
from the small modern village of Meskéné on a 
plateau overlooking the valley of the Euphrates 
which flows at quite a distance from the site. The 
fortified enclosure can still be identified, with its 
monumental doors, the remains of a brick praetorium 
doubtless dating back to the times of Justinian and 
the site of the great mosque, indicated by the 
beautiful octogonal brick minaret, erected on a 
rectangular base and bearing four series of ornamental 
inscriptions. The numerous mounds where abundant 
potsherds are to be found, have never been 
systematically excavated, but trial soundings 
carried out about 1925 revealed interesting sculptured 
plaster decorations with inscriptions dated 464/1072 
and 469/1076-77. 

Bibliography: Pauly-Wissowa, see Barbalis- 
sos; R. Dussaud, Topographie historique de la 
Syrte, Paris 1927, part. 452-53; A. Musil, The 
Middle Euphrates, New York 1927, part. 314-20; 
Cl, Cahen, La Syrte du nord, Paris 1940, index; 
M. Canard, Histoire de la dynastie des Ham- 
danides, i. Algiers 1951, 88 and 226; F. Sarre 


and E. Herzfeld, Archdologische Reise im Euphrat- 
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114 and 123-29; G. Salles, in Mémoires du IIle 

Congrés int. d’art et d’arch. ivaniens, Leningrad 

1935, 221-26; Répertoire chr. d@épigraphie arabe, 

no. 2678, 2712 and 3828; J. and D. Sourdel, in 

Annales arch. de Syrie, iii, 1953, 103-105; G. Le 
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1890, 417; Baladhuri, Futéh, 150-51; BGA, 

indices; Tabari, iii, 52, 1440, 2028, 2200; Yakut, 
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BALISH (Persian: “cushion”), Turkish: yastuk, 
a 13th century Mongolian monetary unit, which was 
in use particularly in the eastern part of the Empire. 
It is, however, also mentioned frequently by the 
Ikhans [q.v.] in Iran. In China it appears as late as 
the 14th century. The bdlish was coined in gold and 
in silver, and (according to Djuwayni, GMS i, 16, 
and Wassaf, lith. Bombay, 22), corresponded to 500 
mithkal (according to W. Hinz, Islamische Masse und 
Gewichte, Leiden 1955, 1-8, on the basis of numismatic 
observations: 4. 3 g. each; Djuwayni, trans. J. A. 
Boyle, i, 22, writes loc. cit. of 50, instead of 500 
mithkal). According to this assessment, @ Dddlish 
would weigh 2.15 kg., and this would agree with a 
Western report by William of Rubruquis, ed. 
Rockhill, 156, which states that one silver balish 
corresponds to ro (Cologne) marks, 4.e., 2.338 kg. 

W. Hinz assesses the gold value (taking 1 g. of 
gold at a price of 2.88 gold marks) at 6,192 gold 
marks. If we assume the relative value of gold to 
silver (according to Ahmet-Zeki Validi (now Togan), 
Mofgollar devrinde Anadolun?un tktisadt vaziyeti, in 
Tiirk hukuk ve tktisat tariht mecmuast, i, 1931, 1-42), 
to be 12: 1 (cf. also B. Spuler, Die Mongolen in Iran?, 
1955, 556 corresponding to 3037), then one silver 
balish corresponds to 516 gold marks. 

According to Djuwayni (loc. ctf.) a silver balish 
has the value of 75 Rukni dinars of 2/3 standard 
{so-called after the Biyid Rukn al-Dawla, 934-976); 
thus the value of such a dinar would be 6.88 DM.). 

Other statements of the same period do not 
indeed agree with Djuwayni, but this may be 
due partly to fluctuations in value. According 
to Djtzdjani (Djawzadjani), Tabakat+ Nédsiri, 
trans. Raverty, 1110, the dash corresponded to 
60 1/3 dirhams; Wassaf, lith. Bombay, 22, quotes 
the gold dalisk at 2,000, the silver dash at 200 dinars 
(which corresponds to a proportion of 10: 1 for gold: 
silver at that time). One bdlisk in paper money (¢ao) 
was worth 10, or (according to Wassaf, 506) only 
6 dinars (this is an indication of the rapid fall in value 
of the cao). W. Barthold assumed that here the silver 
dinar worth 3 mtthkdal is meant (cf. also d’Ohsson, 
Histoire des Mongols, iv, 464). 

Bibliography: Rashid al-Din ed. Quatremére, 

i, 320f., note 120 (compilation of relevant parts 

of sources, although seen from the erroneous point 

of view that the balisk does not denote a definite. 
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yastuk, cf. P. Pelliot in T’oung-Pao, no. 27 (1930), 

190-2, tbtd, 32 (1936), 80; idem, Notes sur ... la 
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BALISH, Belesh, Span. Vélez, a toponymic of 
Berber origin encountered on the coast of the Rif 
and at various places in the Iberian peninsula with 

. o st 2. 

the spellings GXJL + sb and Ub. Al-Bakri 
mentions the port of Balish after those of Badis and 
Butkuya, opposite Pefion de Vélez de la Gomera, 
on the Rif coast. Another Balish, unidentified, is 
to be found beside the Guadalquivir after leaving 
Cordova in the direction of Tudmir and Murcia. 
Al-Idrisi gives the name Balish to the Mar Menor of 
Murcia, a large lake formed by the waters brought 
down by various swift streams, situated- 57 miles 
from Alicante and which is navigable by shipping. 
The Vélez, which the same author includes in the 
tklim of Badjdjana (Pechina), with Almeria, Berja 
and Purchena, is Velez-Rubio, 105 km. from Almeria 
and 42 from Lorca, in the valley of the Guadalentin, 
a tributary of the Sangronera. A prehistoric cemetery, 
rock paintings and numerous coins, art objects and 
Roman inscriptions have been found amongst the 
ruins of its fortifications. It formed part of the 
kira of Tudmir and revolted with Ibn Hafsin {g.v.] 
against the amir ‘Abd Allah, being subsequently 
subdued by ‘Abd al-Rahm4n III in 313/925. When 
the Infante, the future Alfonso X the Wise, took 
Lorca, it marked the frontier of the Kingdom of 
Granada. It was taken by Alonso YAfiez Fajardo in 
1437, but again passed into the hands of the rwers 
of Granada in 851/1447, and the Nasrid ruler al- 
Zaghall Aba ‘Abd Allah Muhammad XII resided 
there; it was finally taken by Ferdinand III in 
893/1488, who, at the beginning of the roth/r6th 
century, ceded his overlordship to Pedro Fajardo, 
thé first Marquis of both the towns of Vélez, el- 
Rubio and el-Blanco. Situated 51/, km. from Vélez- 
Rubio is Vélez-Blanco, a town of some 10,000 
inhabitants, belonging to the same marquisate of 
the Vélez; on the ruins of the Roman citadel and the 
Moorish alcazaba rising on the hill above the two 
towns of Vélez, Pedro Fajardo erected a magnificent 
castle of imposing proportions and elaborateness, 
the shell of which is still preserved. 

Another Vélez is that of Benaudalla (Ibn ‘Abd 
Allah), in the province of Granada (ward of Motril), 
on the left bank of the Guadalfeo river, on the side 
of a small hill called el-Castillo, and possessing some 
5,000 inhabitants. . 

Finally in the province of Malaga, 34 km. from’ the 
capital and three km. from the sea, on the left 
bank of the river Vélez or Benamargosa, is the town 
of Vélez-Malaga, with some 30,000 inhabitants. 
Very little is known to us, however, of its history 
in the Muslim period. Alfonso el Batallador, in his 
expedition through Andalusia in 519/1126, after 
teaching Granada and crossing the Sierra Nevada, 
advanced up to Vélez-Mdlaga, without being able 
to take it. 

When in 283/896, the amir ‘Abd Allah was 
besieging one of these Vélez—it is not known which 
one—a number of infantrymen and cavalrymen of 
the regular Umayyad army, attracted by the 
irducement of better pay held out to them by Ibn 
Hafsiin, went over to the rebel’s service. Dozy, who 
réfers to this event without citing his source, con- 
fuses Bildj (now Vilches) with Belesh (Vélez), and 
situates it at Vélez-Rubio. The toponymic has 
passed to Latin America and is to be found at various 
places in Colombia, Uruguay and the Argentine; it 
is also a fairly common surname in Spain. 

Bibliography: Idrisl, 175, 194 of the text, 

209, 235 of the trans.; Bakri*, 90; Makkari, 

Analectes, i, 103, 843; Ibn ‘Idhari, Bayan?, ii, 


185; al-Hulal al-Mawshiyya, 78 of the text, 114 

of the trans. Huici; F. Palanques, Hist. de Veles- 

Rubio. (A. Hurci Mrranba) 

BALIYYA (Ar. pl. baldyd), a name given, in the 
pre-Islamic era, to the camel (more rarely the mare) 
which it was the custom to tether at the grave of 
its master, its head turned to the rear and covered 
with a saddle-cloth (see al-Djahiz, Tarbi‘, ed. Pellat, 
index), and to allow to die of starvation; in some cases, 
the victim was burnt and, in other cases, stuffed with 
thumam (Ibn Abi? 1-Hadid, Shark Nahdj al-Baldgha, 
iv, 436). Muslim tradition sees in this practice proof 
that the Arabs of the djdhiliyya believed in the 
resurrection, because the animal thus sacrificed was 
thought to serve as a mount for its master at the 
resurrection, while those who rose from the dead 
without a bakyya, and were therefore of inferior 
status, went on foot. According to another tradition, 
however, the same term also denoted a cow, a camel 
or a ewe which was hamstrung at the grave of the 
deceased and allowed to die of hunger; in this way, 
it appears, the primitive symbol of belief in the 
resurrection seems to have become a funeral sacri- 
fice, which paved the way for the funeral feast 
(wadima). 

Bibliography: L.A., s.v.; Shahrastani, ii, 
439 £.; Alisi, Buligh al-‘Avab, ii, 307 ff.; G. W. 
Freytag, Einleitung in das Studium der arab, 
Sprach, 368; Wellhausen, Reste*, 180 f.; G. Jacob, 
Altarabisches Beduinenleben, 141; H. Lammens, 
Larabie occidentale avant l’hégire, Beirut 1928, 176; 
idem, Moawta, 341; J. Chelhod, Le Sacrifice chez 
les Arabes, Paris 1955, 117. 

(J. Hevy-[Cx. PEviat]) 

AL-BALKA?, name given by the Arab authors 
either to the whole of the Transjordanian territory 
corresponding approximately to the ancient countries 
of Ammon, Moab and even Gilead, or to the middle 
part of it, having, depending on the period, ‘Amman, 
[g.v.], Husban or al-Salt as its chief town. Although 
a certain lack of precision still persists to-day in the 
use of the term, its geographical meaning is usually 
restrict@éd to the limestone plateau (average altitude 
from 700 to 800 m.), comprised between the Wadi 
’1-Zarka? (or Jabbok) in the North and the Wadi 
’1-Midjib (or Arnon) in the South. This is a region 
of tabular relief on the desert side, but the ground is 
considerably broken along the subsidence zone of the 
Dead Sea and the Jordan (peak of Nabi Usha‘ 
(z,096 m.) near al-Salt in the North, Mount Nebo 
(835 m.) in the vicinity of Madaba), where the 
erosive action of rain has promoted the escarping 
of especially deep ravines; as a whole it is an arid 
land, but at the bottom of depressions and on the 
plains it affords possibilities of cultivation, which 
explain the praise bestowed on its fertility and the 
abundance of its villages in bygone times. 

In the Hellenistic period the principal divisions 
were Peraea, on the Western fringe, with Gadara 
(near al-Salt) as its metropolis, the territory of 
Philadelphia (‘Amm4n), a .own attached to the 
Decapoljs, and the northern end of the Nabatean 
kingdom. Under Trajan, in 106 AD., the new 
province of Arabia extended over it, taking in 
Nabataea, which had also extended northwards to 
Bostra. On the other hand in the Byzantine period, 
the Arnon acted as the boundary between the 
province of Arabia, which then included the bishop- 
rics of Philadelphia, Esbus (Husban) and Madaba, 
and the new Palestina Tertia, created in the Southern 
part of the country. 

This region, conquered by Yazid b. Abi Sufyan 
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shortly after the fall of Damascus and the peaceful 
surrender of ‘Amman, retained its former prosperity 
under the Umayyads, and numerous caliphal and 
princely residences were situated there (al-Mshatta, 
al-Ziza, al-Kastal, Umm al-Walid, for example, 
without counting the castles scattered. further 
towards the East such as Kusayr ‘Amr, al-Kharane, 
Kasr. al-Hallabat or Kasr al-Tiaba). At this period 
the term al-Balk4? had a wide connotation, still 
attested later by Y4kit, and the reports of the 
chroniclers also included in it towns of the ‘Adjlin 
like Arbad (Irbid), where Yazid II died (al-Tabari, 
ii, 1464), or of the Ma?4b like al-Mu’ta (q.v.]; the 
corresponding administrative district was provided 
with its own ‘dmil and was in direct dependence 
on the djund of Damascus before experiencing a 
variety of fortunes throughout the Middle Ages. The 
testimony of al-Ya‘kibI, who distinguishes two 
sections, the Ghawr (main town: Jericho) and the 
Zahir (main town: ‘Amman), in this ‘canton of the 
colony of Damascus’, may in fact be contrasted 
with that of al-Mukaddasi, a century later, for 
whom al-Balka? is dependent on the territory of 
Filastin; likewise, in the Ayyiabid period, Abu 
‘1-Fida? connects it with the Sharat, whilst al- 
Harawi deals separately with this country and the 
Balad Ma?ab. Finally, during the period of Mamlak 
domination, the district of al-Balka? (main town: 
Husban) belonged in principle to the southern 
march of the province of Damascus, though some- 
times it was recognised as possessing a second 
wildya, that of al-Salt, and it appears to have 
depended temporarily, in entirety or in part, on the 
niyaba of al-Karak. 

The favourite etymology of the Arab geographers, 
who link the name of al-Balka?, in which, however, 
the feminine of the adjective ablak ‘‘variegated” can 
be perceived, with that of an eponymous hero, a 
descendant of the Bani ‘Amm4n b, Lit, evokes the 
Ammonites of Biblical tradition and the memories 
of Lot, localised in a region where the ‘town of the 
Giants” of the Kur’4n, v, 25/22, (identified with 
‘Amm§n) and the Cave of the Ashkab al-Kahf [q.v.]}, 
were also placed. 
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ii, passim; G. Le Strange, Palestine under the 
Moslems, Loudon 1890, 35; A. S. Marmardiji, 
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Mamelouks, Paris 1923, part. 67-68 and 180; 
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BALKAN, the Balkan peninsula. The word Balkan 

means mountain or mountain range and, in the 
form of Balkanlik, rugged zone in Turkish. The 
etymology of the word is now linked with balk, mud, 
and the dirninutive suffix, -an in Turkish (according 
to H. Eren). There is a mountain called Balkhan in 
Tiirkmenistan. The word Balkan was used first by 
the Ottomans in Rumeli in its general meaning of 
mountain, as in Kodja-Balkan, Catal-Balkan, and 
Ungurus-Balkan{ (the Carpathians). But specifically 
it was applied to the Haemus raage of the ancient and 
mediaeval geographers, who thought that it separated 
the barbaric north from the civilised south. When con- 
sidered as a historical and cultural entity the Balkans 
can be given different boundaries in the north. The 
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Romans built their main defence line on the Danube 
with the extension of Trajan’s walls between Cerna- 
Voda and Constanza in the Dobruja. The boundary 
of the Byzantine empire in the north reached as far 
as the Danube and the Drava rivers (under Justinian I 
and Basil II). Finally: by the treaty of 848/1444 the 
Ottomans and the Hungarians agreed reciprocally 
not to cross over the Danube, and up to the 17th 
century this river remained as the northern boundary 
of the Ottoman province of Rumeli, which included 
the whole peninsula south to this river. Both the 
Roman and Ottoman empires tried also to establish 
their control over the flat country on both sides of the 
Danube. Its lower part always became a passage for 
the Turco-Mongol peoples who invaded the Balkans 
one after another from the 5th up to the 13th 
century A.D., namely the Huns., Avars, Bulgars, 
Peteneks, Kumans and Tatar-Kipcaks. The Avar 
invasions are thought responsible for the penetration 
and settlement of the Slavs in the Balkans in the 
6th century. Then the native Vlachs and Albanians 
bad to retire to the mountains and lived there a 
pastoral life for many centuries to follow. Toward 
680 a. D. the Bulgars, a Turkish people from north of 
the Black Sea, settled on the lower Danube and, asa 
military aristocracy ruling over the Slavs, they 
created the first powerful state to rival the 
Byzantine empire in the Balkans. Their conver- 
sion to Christianity (864) had far-reaching conse- 
quences for the history of the peninsula because 
the Byzantine church and the Byzantine concept of 
the state gave definitive shape not only to Bulgarian 
Czardom but also through it to the states that 
emerged subsequently in the Balkans (see F. Délger, 
Byzanz und europdische Staatenwelt, 261-282). 

The first Muslim geographers who spoke of the 
Balkans are contemporary with these important de- 
velopments. Ibn Khurradadhbih, whose information, 
like that of others, was derived from the reports of 
the three observers of the the end of the 3rd/gth and 
the middle of the 4th/roth centuries (see Z. V. Togan, 
Balkan, in IA) said that the country west of the 
Byzantine themes of Tafla, Traktyya and Maka- 
dontyya was the bilad al-Sakdliba and that in the 
north the ard Burdjan (Bulgars). In the Hudid al- 
‘Alam the Danube is called Rid-i Bulghari and the 
Balkan range Ka@h-i Bulghari). 

It seems that Islam first appeared in the Balkans 
with the Anatolian saint Sarl-Saltuk [q.v.], in 662/ 
1264. After the incursions of the Anatolian Turks 
of the Ghazi principalities in Western Anatolia in 
the first half of the 8th/14th century, the Ottomans 
finally settled firmly on the European shores of 
the Dardanelles in 755/1354. Even in the first 
period of the Ottoman expansion distinction must 
be made between the activities of the Ghazi 
leaders who made continuous warfare in the Udj, 
the frontiers, and the Ottoman central government 
which was also concerned with the welfare of its 
subjects. 

Perhaps the most important factor of the Ottoman 
conquest was the strong immigration movement in- 
to the Balkans from Anatolia in the 14th century 
which turkicised Thrace and Eastern Bulgaria (see 
Studia Islamica, ii, 103-129). At that time the small 
Ottoman state was regarded rather as a useful 
adjunct in the complicated struggle among the 
small Balkan states, but, growing in power, the 
Ottoman sultan soon became the suzerain of his 
former allies. When later these attempted to form a 
common front or called on Western Christendom for 
help, they were disappointed (Cermanon 773/1371, 
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Kossova 791/1389). Bayezid I inaugurated a new 
policy by establishing direct control over the vassal 
countries. He had the ambition of establishing a 
unified empire in the Balkans. He conquered the 
whole of Bulgaria, Macedonia and Thessaly between 
1393 and 1396, and attempted to seize Constantinople, 
the traditional capital. The victory of Timir over 
Bayezid (804/1402) had important consequences fur 
the Balkans. Abandoning most of their Anatolian 
possessions, the Ottomans then considered the 
Balkans as their real home, and, Adrianople (Edirne) 
became the real capital city of the sultans from then 
on, A fresh exodus of the Anatolian Turks into the 
Balkans followed Timiir’s invasion. The successors 
of Bayezid I abandoned his imperial policy and 
Serbia and Byzantium enjoyed some freedom of 
action until Sultan Mehemmed II conquered Con- 
stantinople (857/1453), and resumed the policy of 
unification with energy and success. In 864/1459 
Serbia, in 864/1460 Morea and in 867/1463 Bosnia 
came under direct Ottoman rule. But these Otto- 
man successes were due to more important factors 
than the military ones. 

In the struggle against the Ottoman conquest and 
centralisation policy, the feudalised princes and 
local lords in the Balkans had turned their eyes to 
the West, with a readiness to make concessions not 
only from their territories but also on religious 
matters. Thus in the first half of the 15th century, 
while Hungary was establishing its suzerainty over 
Bosnia, Serbia and Wallachia, Venice had seized the 
most important points on the Albanian coasts, in the 
Aegean Sea and the Morea, and, after taking Salonica, 
she coveted Constantinople. Representing Catho- 
licism and seeking political and economic domination, 
the Western powers and their feudal sympathisers in 
Byzantium and the Balkans were regarded with 
hostility by the masses at large and by the Orthodox 
clergy. The Ottomans profited from the alienation 
of the common people from their Western or native 
lords, They assumed the role of protector of the 
Orthodox church and tried to drive Catholicism out 
of the Balkans. Even before the installation of 
Gennadius as oecumenical Patriarch in Constanti- 
nople in 1454, the Orthodox priests were recognised 
and granted pensions and even fimars by the Ottoman 
state everywhere. On the other hand when the 
Latins were driven out of the Balkans in the second 
half of the 9th/r15th century the native merchants, 
Muslims, Greeks and Ragusans, as well as Jews, 
replaced them in trade and finance. Ragusa under 
Ottoman protection surpassed its mediaeval im- 
portance in the Balkan trade. Perhaps most im- 
portant of all was the fact that the Ottoman land 
and tax system (see DAFTAR-1 KHAKANI) brought 
about a real change in the life of the Balkan peas- 
antry. The Byzantine emperors in the roth century 
had made great efforts to uphold the central power 
by protecting the peasantry against the magnates 
in the provinces who were constantly trying to 
enlarge their lands and power. With the Comneni, 
this struggle had ended in favour of the landed 
aristocracy, and under the Palaeologi, the central 
government had lost all its authority. But with the 
Ottoman state a strong centralised government was 
established again in the Balkans and this government 
tried to abolish feudal practices and to prevent any 
local control over the peasantry. For example the 
old feudal services such as three days of forced labour, 
and the obligation to provide wood, hay and straw 
for the seigneur, were all converted by the Ottomans 
to one simple tax called ¢ift-resmi (g.v.]. As the 


direct agents of the sultan, the &d@és (¢.v.] and the 
kapt-Rulus (¢.v.] in the provinces secured the strict 
application of the laws. Thus it was no wonder that 
the Christian peasantry remained indifferent to the 
fate of their lords in their struggle against the 
Ottomans and until the r1th/17th century no serious 
rebellion is recorded among the Balkan peasants, It 
must also be noted that the Ottomans followed a 
conservative policy towards the previous social 
classes in the Balkans by adapting their status to 
the Ottoman system. The pre-Ottoman upper 
aristocracy, who mostly possessed pronoia, were 
included by the Ottomans in the #émdr system or, 
later, taken into the sultan’s court to become high 
officials. The members of. the lower aristocracy, 
especially vointks (in Turkish voynuk), who previ- 
ously were the backbone of the empire of Stephan 
Dushan, were reorganised in bdliks (q.v.] in the greater 
part of the Balkans by the Ottomans and formed 
asection of the Ottoman army up to the 16th century, 
when they lost their usefulness and were made 
simple re‘éya. Other military groups, nomad Eflaks, 
and Martolos were incorporated into the Ottoman 
forces in the provinces (see my Fatih Devri, i, 
Ankara 1954, 145-184). Even the re“aydé bad access 
to the ruling class through the Devshirme institution. 
In the classification of the re“dyd (g.v.])—that is, 
the peasants, Muslim or Christian, a system similar 
to the pre-Ottoman system seems to have been 
followed and the Byzantine paroikoi, who were 
divided into zeugarate and boidion as well as the 
eieutheroi, appear to have survived under the Otto- 
mans with different names, and several Byzantine 
taxes actually continued in the Ottoman taxation 
system as rustim-i Surfiyya or Sddet-i kadima, These 
taxes were assigned to the t#mdr-holders, and the 
Ottoman timar system which was the foundation- 
stone of the empire in the first period acquired its 
final form in the Balkans. In conclusion we can 
speak of a continuity of Balkan history in its basic 
forms under the Ottomans. It was true that national 
cultures lost their former centres of development, 
but the peasantry and the church remained in 
existence and became the foundations of the national 
states in the roth century. 

During the roth/16th century the Balkan peninsula 
enjoyed one of the rare periods of peace and pros- 
perity in its history; everywhere new lands were 
brought under cultivation, the population increased 
(5 million about 1535), cities developed, as we can 
observe in the regular Ottoman land and population 
surveys, defters, preserved in the Turkish archives 
(see Iktisat Faktiltest Mecmuast, Istanbul, no. 4, 11, 
15). After Greek, Turkish became a common language 
of civilisation in the Balkans. 

As Sir T. W. Arnold has already emphasised (The 
Preaching of Islam, London (1° ed. 1896] 3" ed. 
1935, 145 ff.) conversions to Islam in the Balkans 
were not in general the result of a state policy or 
the use of force. However, three periods in this 
respect should be distinguished. Up to Bayezid I1’s 
time the Ottoman state followed a very liberal 
policy in the matter of religion. In this period 
voluntary ccnversions took place among the nobility 
incorporated in the Ottoman ‘askari (g.v.) class 
especially among the Bogomils in Bosnia. After 
Bayezid II, the Ottoman state became more conscious 
of being a Muslim state and more careful in the ap- 
plication of the skari‘a. From the r1th/17th century 
onwards, to begin with as a result of the activities 
of the Franciscan missions in the Balkans, which 
were supported by the Hapsburgs and the Venetians 
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for political purposes, the Ottomans had recourse to 
certain coercive measures against the Christians in 
Serbia, Albania and Danubian Bulgaria. This 
brought about some mass conversions in these 
countries. In 1690 the Patriarch of Pet took refuge 
in southern Hungary with 37,000 Serbian families. 
Large-scale conversions took place among the Al- 
banians during the subsequent centuries [see ARNA- 
WUTLUK]. The third important islamised area is found 
on the Rhodope region where Bulgarian-speaking 
Muslims are called Pomaks [q.v.]}. 

For further developments in the Balkans under 

the Ottomans in the subsequent periods see RUMELi. 
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BALKAR, a Muslim people of the Central 
Caucasus, whose origins are the subject of contradict- 
ory hypotheses. For some the Balkar are descendants 
of Bulghar driven back towards the mountains in 
the r2th-13th century; according to others, their 
ancestors were the Khazar pushed back towards the 
upper Terek in the rith century; finally, others see 
in the Balkar Ibero-Caucasians or indeed Turkicised 
Finns. The Balkar traditions say that their ancestors, 
once living on the steppes of the Kuban, were driven 
back towards the mountains by the Cerkes tribes 
(Adighes), whence in turn they drove away and 
partially absorbed the Ossets. 

Prior to 1946, the habitat of the Balkar, on the 
northern slopes of the main range of the Caucasus, 
included the high valleys of the tributaries of the 
Terek lying between the Elbruz to the West and the 
Ossete country to the East. The Balkar people 
(numbering 33,307 in 1926, of whom only 2% were 
urban dwellers, 42,666 in 1939), are divided into 
5 tribes. : 

In the 16th century the Balkar were subdued by 
the Kabard and thenceforth adopted the forms of 
material civilisation of their sovereigns, copying 
their feudal structure, which persisted practically 
intact until the Russian conquest. It had five 
classes: 1. the princes, awbit (analogous to the 
psho of the Adighes); 2. the nobles, uzden (uorkh 
among the Adighes); 3. the free peasants, karakash 
(tPfakashaw among the Abaza); 4. the serfs liable to 
corvée duties, dagar (og among the Kabard); and 
5. the slaves, kazakh (unawt among the Kabard). 

Sunni Islam of the Hanafi rite was introduced 
among the Balkar at the end of the 18th century 
by the Crimean Tatars and the Nogai of the Kuban, 
but pre-Islamic survivals (Christian and animist) 
still persisted at the beginning of the z2oth century. 

Russian penetration of the high valleys of the 
tributaries of the Terek, begun at the end of the 
18th century, was completed in 1827 by the conquest 
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of the Balkar country, but was not followed, as in 
the case of the Adighes, by rural colonisation; the 
Russian authorities preferred to favour the setting 
up of villages of Kumik, Ossets and mountain Jews 
in the midst of the Balkar country. 

Soviet Balkaria. — The Soviet régime, temporarily 
proclaimed in December 1918, was finally established 
in March 1920. By a decree of the All-Union Central 
Executive Committee dated 21 January 1921, the 
Balkar okrug was attached to the Soviet Socialist 
Republic of Mountain-dwellers (Gorskaya ASSR). On 
1 September 1921, the Balkar country, joined to 
the Kabarda, became the Autonomous Kabardino- 
Balkar Region of the RSFSR, and on 5 December 
1936 became the Kabardino-Balkar Autonomous 
SSR. Balkaria was briefly occupied by the German 
armies during the second world war, was sup- 
pressed as an administrative formation by decree 
of the Praesidium of the Supreme Soviet of the 
USSR of 25°June 1946, and the Balkar people 
was deported to Central Asia. A part of it (the 
valley of the Baksan) was attached to the Georgian 
SSR and the remainder to the Kabardinian Auton- 
omous SSR. A new decree of the Supreme Soviet of 
the USSR of 9 January 1957 re-established the 
Kabardino-Balkar Autonomous SSR and authorized 
the deported Balkars to return to their country. 

The Balkar language, which is simply a dialect of 
Karat¢ay [¢.v.], belongs to the Kiptak group of 
Turkish languages. It has been strongly influenced 
by Ossetic and the neighbouring Ibero-Caucasian 
languages: Kabard, Ceéen and Abaza. 

Balkar-Karaéai, previously not a written language, 
was endowed in 1920 with a slightly modified Arabic 


alphabet (.¢ = 1, § = 4), replaced in 1925 by the 


Latin alphabet; the first works were published in 
Balkar-Karagéay in the following year: a collection 
of poetry by ‘Umar ‘Aliev and a Chrestomathy 
(Bilim) by Askhat Bidjiev. Also in 1926 the first 
newspaper, Karakhalk, of the Kabardino-Balkar 
Autonomous Region made its appearence at Naléik, 
with alternate pages in Adighe and Balkar-Karatay. 
In 1931 the first daily, Tawlu-Djashaw, in Balkar- 
Karatay was published at Mikoyan-Shakhar, the 
administrative centre of the Karatéay Autonomous 
Region (now Klukhori). Finally in 1938 the Latin 
alphabet was replaced by the Cyrillic alphabet. 
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(A. BENNIGSEN) 

BALKAYN [see KAyn]. 

BALKH, an important city in ancient and 
mediaeval times, now a vill¢ge, located in what is 
today northern Afghanistan, ca. 67° E. Long. 
(Greenw.) and 36° 45’ N. lat. It was located on the 
Balkh river, now dry. 
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Ancient Bactria was the name of a province of 
the Achaemenid Empire as well as its chief city. 
In the Old Persian inscriptions of Darius we find 
the form Baxtri8, in the Avesta Bay8i, and in Greek 
Béxtou. Perhaps the original form was *Baydri, 
from the name of the river (cf. Markwart, Catalogue, 
34). Balkh after the conquests of Alexander the 
Great was a centre of the Greco-Bactrians, then 
of the Kushans and Hephthalites. In pre-Islamic 
times the city was a Buddhist centre with a famous 
cloister, the Nawbahar, the head of which, Barmak 
{¢.v.], seeins to have exercised political cuntrol over 
the city. Balkh was also famous in Zoroastrian 
tradition and there must have been five temples 
there before Islam. The city, at least from the time 
of Alexander the Great, was protected by great 
walls. The various traditions on the founding of 
Balkh, as found in Arabic and Persian sources, are 
discussed by Schefer and Schwarz (refs. below), 
where it is apparent that the Arabs knew of the 
antiquity of the city. 

In 32/653 the Arab commander al-Abnaf b. 
Kays (g.v.] raided Balkh and obtained tribute 
(Baladhuri, 408). The area was not ccnquered 
until the war between ‘Ali and Mu‘awiya was 
decided in favour of the latter. In 43/663-4 Balkh 
was reconquered by Kays b. al-Haytham or ‘Abd 
al-Rahman b. Samura (cf. J. Marquart, ErdnSahr, 
Berlin 1901, 69). On this expedition, or the first one 
of al-Ahnaf, the Nawbah4r shrine is said to have 
been destroyed by the Arabs (Le Strange, 422). 
During part of this period a local prince, called 
Nézak Tarkhan, occupied Balkh and caused much 
trouble to the Arabs (cf. Markwart, Wehrot und 
Arang, 41-2). Unfortunately, the events and chro- 
nology of this area under the early Umayyads are 
confused in the Arabic sources. There were frequent 
revolts against Arab rule and it is not until the time 
of Kutayba b. Muslim (d. 96/715) that Balkh could 
be considered subdued. The city seems to have 
suffered considerably from warfare, and there are 
indications in Tabari that the city was in ruins 
about 705 A.D. (Schwarz, 436). The Arabs did not 
reside in Balkh but maintained a garrison at 
Barikan, two farsakhs from Balkh until the governor 
of Khurasan Asad b. ‘Abd Allah al-Kasri moved the 
8arrison to Balkh rebuilding the city in 107/725. 
In 118/736 Asad transferred the capital of Khurasan 
from Marw to Balkh with the result that Balkh 
prospered. Abt Muslim had to capture and recapture 
Balkh from the Syrian troops of the garrison loyal 
to the Umayyads who were helped by local troops, 
but his lieutenant Abia D4a?id al-Bakri finally 
secured Balkh and Tukharistan for the ‘AbbAsids. 

Under the ‘Abbasids the governors of Khurdsan 
became practically independent, and in Balkh the 
descendants of the princes of Khuttal held sway 
(cf. ErdnSahr, 301). One of them, Da?id b. ‘Abbas 
al-Banidjari, succeeded his father as governor of 
Balkh, and was driven from his capital by Ya‘kib 
b. Layth in 256/870. In 287/900 ‘Amr b. Layth was 
defeated and captured near Balkh by Isma‘il b. 
Ahmad, and Balkh passed under Sam§nid rule. It is 
Balkh in the 4th/1oth century which is described by 
the geographers in Arabic as umm al-bildd “‘the mother 
of cities’. The later Samanid governors of Balkh such 
as Fa?ik, Alptakin and Subuktakin were virtually 
independent. During the rule of Mahmid of Ghazna 
387-421/997-1030, Balkh was captured once by Tlak 
Khan in 397/1006, but Mahmid shortly recaptured it. 
Although Balkh was in the centre of the arena of 
warfare between the Saldjiks and the Ghaznawids, 


and was threatened with capture by the former after 
their victory at Dandank4n in 431/1040, it was not 
until 451/105g that they definitely occupied the city. 
The city changed rulers several times during Saldjik 
rule and at the end of Sandjar’s reign it fell into the 
hands of the Ghuzz Turks, and was destroyed by 
them in 550/1155. The Kara Khitay rulers then 
included Balkh in their domains from about 560-1/ 
1165 A.D. In 594/1198 Baha? al-Din Sam of Bamiyan 
occupied Balkh for the Ghirids and in 603/1206 Mu- 
hammad Kh*arazmshah captured it. Shortly there- 
after, in 617/1220, although Balkh surrendered to 
Cingiz Khan, the city was destroyed and its inhabit- 
ants massacred. It took long to recover from this 
blow, for Ibn Battiita in the early 8th/14th century 
describes the ruins of the city. 

Balkh regained some of its past splendour under 
the Timiirids, and some of the masterpieces of 
Timirid architecture were erected in Balkh. The 
citadel of Balkh which had been razed by Timir was 
rebuilt by this son Shah Rukh in 810/1407. The end 
of Balkh as a great centre, however, was forecast 
by the discovery (ca. 1480 A.D.) of the “‘so-called” 
grave of SAliin the vicinity of Balkh. In 886/1481 a 
shrine was erected at the site ca. 20 km. to the east, 
By the 19th century around this shrine had developed 
the present city of Mazar-i Sharif at the expense of 
Balkh., In 912/1506 Shibani Khan of the Ozbeks 
conquered Balkh. Babi held the city for a short time 
as did the Safawids under Shah Isma‘il, but most of 
the time Balkh remained in Ozbek hands. The 
Ozbeks controlied the area until the rise of Nadir 
Shah, except for a short period when Shah ‘Abbas 


‘and the Safawids obtained the allegiance of the 


local khan, and from about 1641 to 1647 when the 
Mughals occupied it. In 1737 Nadir Shah suppressed 
a revolt against his rule by the Ozbeks of Balkh, but 
after Nadir’s death the district passed again under 
local Ozbek rule. This was soon followed by sub- 
mission to Ahmad Shah Durrani and the Afghans 
about 1752. In the early 19th century the area of 
Balkh was raided several times by the Ozbek Khan 
of Bukhara, but from 1841 it remained in Afghan 
hands. 

The importance of Balkh came in great measure 
from its geographical position on a fertile plain, the 
meeting place of trade routes from India, China, 
Turkistan, and Iran. It was natural that a great 
centre should exist between the Oxus River and the 
Hindu Kush Mountains. At the present time the ruins 
of Balkh occupy a large area, and the site of so much 
promise actually has been very disappointing to 
archeologists. At the present day the village of Balkh 
has only a few thousand inhabitants. The visible 
monuments of Balkh include the ruins of extensive 
walls (ca. 10 km. perimeter) enclosing the modern 
village, and two shrines on the square of the present 
village. One is the Green Mosque in Timirid style but 
probably built at the end of the 16th century A.D. 
by an Ozbek Khan, ‘Abd al-Mu?min. Facing it is 
the tomb-shrine of Kh*4ja Abi Nasr Parsa, a Sufi 
of the 16th century. A nearby madrasa, erected by 
Sa‘id Subhan Kili Khan (d. 1702), has only one 
arch left. In the northeast section inside the walls, 
are the ruins of the shrine of Kh*aja ‘Akkashah 
Wali from the late Timirid period. In summer the 
area of Balkh is very hot and dusty, in the winter the 
area is almost a swamp. 

Bibliography: The information of the Arabic 
geographers is gathered by P. Schwarz, Be- 
merkungen zu den arabischen Nachrichten tiber 
Balkh, in Oriental Studies in Honour of C. E. Pavry, 
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London 1933, 434-43. The text of a Persian 
history Fada1l-i Balkk with historical notes is given 
by Ch. Schrefer, Chrestomathie Persane, i, Paris 
1883, 56-94, 65-103; Le Strange, 420-3; Hudiud 
al-‘Alam, 337; Barthold, Turkestan, 76-9. For the 
history of Balkh under the Ozbeks see A. A. 
Semenov, Mukim-Khanskaya Istoriya, Tashkent 
1956, passim. For photographs and a plan of the 
present site see A. Foucher, La vieille Route del’ Inde 
de Bactres & Taxtla, i, Paris 1942, 59, and O. von 
Niedermeyer, Afganistan, Leipzig 1924, 48, 64. 
For a summary of the monuments see E. Caspani, 
Afghanistan Crocevia dell’As.a, Milan 1951, 240-2, 
and further D. Wilber, Annotated Bibliography of 
Afghanistan, New Haven, Conn., 1956, 177-8. 
(R. N. Frye) 
BALKHAN, two mountain ranges east of the 
Caspian Sea, which enclose the dried-out river-bed 
of the Ozboi (cf. Ami Dary4). To the north of this 
river lies the Great Balkhan, a high plateau of 
limestone, difficult of access, with steep slopes; the 
highest elevation is at the Diiinesh Kal‘e, about 
1880 metres. The Little Balkhan, south of the Ozboi 
and cut with numerous ravines, attains (in the west) 
a height of no more than 800 metres. These mount- 
ains, where according to Mukaddasl, 285, 1. 14 ff., 
wild horses and cattle lived, were searched for iron 
by the surrounding peoples. The area became, in 
about 420-2/1029-31, a place of retreat for 
Tiirkmen tribes coming from Khurdsan (cf. Ibn 
al-Athir, ed. Tornberg, ix, 267). During the following 
centuries the region was thickly settled with Tiirk- 
mens and lost more and more its economic impor- 
tance. The establishment of Russian harbours on 
the Balkhan inlet of the Caspian Sea (after 1869) 
and the construction of the Trans-Caspian railway 
(after 1881) restored to this area a certain importance, 
which declined, however, after the building of the 
Orenburg-Tashkent line (1905). . 
Bibliography: Brockhaus-Yefron, Enctklo- 
pediteskiy Slovaf, vol. 4, St. Petersburg 1891, 834; 
Bol’shaya Sovetskaya Enctklopedtya*, iv (1950), 
167 ff. (W. BartTHoLp-{B. SPuULER}) 
BALKHASH, after the Aral [q.v.], the largest 
inland lake of Central Asia (18,432 sq. km.), into 
which the Ili and several other less important rivers 
flow. The lake’s existence was unknown to the Arab 
geographers of the Middle Ages. The anonymous 
author of the Hudud al-‘Alam (372/982-983; comp. 
J. Marquart, Osteuropdtsche und ostastatische Stretf- 
ztige, Xxx, makes the Ili (114) flow into the Issfk-Kul. 
Of all the Muslim authors, Muhammad Haydar is 
the only one, to our knowledge, who, towards the 
middle of the roth/16th century (Ta?rikh-t Rashidi, 
trans. by E. D. Ross, 366) describes lake Balkhash. 
The author gives the lake, which then marked the 
boundary between the country of the Ozbegs 
(Ozbegistan) and that of the Mongols (Mughalistan), 
the name of K6ké4-Tefiiz or blue lake, and describes 
it as a body of fresh water. But he greatly exaggerates 
its length and breadth and considers the Volga (Iti) 
as a derivative of Balkhash. Nevertheless, Muham- 
mad Haydar’s statement on the taste of the waters 
of the lake is important. In point of fact, all the 
modern geographers have looked upon Balkhash as 
a salt lake. It was only in 1903 that the investi- 
gations undertaken by the Turkistan section of the 
Imperial Russian Geographical Society, completed 
in 1931 by the works of-the State Institute of 
Hydrology and in 1941 by those of the Institute of 


geological Sciences of the Academy of Sciences of the | 


USSR, established that a part of the waters of the 
lake is fresh water. 

The Kalmuks were the first to give the lake its 
Mongol name of Balkhash. They did in fact dominate 
in these regions in the 17th and the first half of the 
18th century. The name ‘“Balchas” occurs with a 
reproduction of the lake, very exact for the period, 
on a map by the Swedish non-commissioned officer 
j. G. Renat, who spent seventeen years in the 
country of the Kalmuks, from 1716 to 1733. Comp. 
Carte de la Dsoungarie dressée par le suédois Renat 
pendant sa captivité chez les Kalmiiks de 1717 & 1733, 
ed. Russ. Imp. Geog. Society, St. Petersburg 1881. 

The appearance of the neighbourhood of Balkhash 
is extremely desolate and arid and until the Octaber 
Revolution the lake had never played a réle of any 
economic importance. Its development began in 
1936 with the building of a large industrial city, 
Balkhash, on the bay of Bertis on the Northern 
shore of the lake. (W.BartrHoip-[A, BENNIGSEN]) 

AL-BALKHI, Asu°:-Kasim (‘ABD ALLAH | B, 
AHMAD B. Maumop), also known as Abu’l-Kasim 
al-Ka‘bi al-Balkhi, the Mu‘tazilite. Born at Balkh, 
he lived for a long time at Baghdad, where he was 
the disciple of the Mu‘tazilite Abu’l-Husayn al- 
Khayyat. He founded a school at Nasaf, converted 
to Islam a number of the inhabitants of Khurdsan, 
and died at Balkh at the beginning of Sha‘ban 
319/August 931. Among his disciples were Ibn Shi- 
hab (Abu’l-Tayyib Ibrahim b. Muhammad), who 
died after 350/962, and al-Ahdab (Abu’l-Hasan). 
Among his works are mentioned the Kitab al-Ma- 
kdlat and the K. Mahdsin Khurdsan, in which he 
speaks of Ibn al-Rawandi. 

He defended the optimistic Mu‘tazilite thesis 
which states that God cannot abandon the better 
for that which is less good. Man, he says, can and 
must do that which is better, whereas God cannot, 
because there is nothing superior to Him to oblige 
Him to do better than that which He has done. ‘In 
agreement with the Mu‘tazila, he did not recognise 
in God attributes distinct from His essence. He 
held that non-existence capable of existing is a well- 
determined thing outside existence, namely a simple 
essence. He considered the atom as inextensive and 
devoid of qualities of its own; the qualities of the body 
derive from the aggregate of the atoms, which are 
therefore not essential but accidental. He distinguish- 
ed between sensation and impression: man, he says, 
perceives by his reason the sensible objects which 
affect his different senses; but the senses by them- 
selves can perceive nothing; they are the routes 
by which crganic impressions reach the reason. The 
voluntary act, he says, presupposes hesitation and 
decision, which are characteristic of Man, an im- 
perfect being, whereas in God such an act is totally 
absent. —-The imamate, he says, must return to 
the Kuraysh, but if a conspiracy is suspected, a 
non-Kurayshite can be elected imam. 

Bibliography: Al-Ash‘ari, Makdlat al-Isla- 
mtyyin, Istanbul 1929, 314, 5553; al-Baghdadi, 
al-Fark, (Cairo 1328/1910, 93, 163, 166, 167; al- 
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al-Tanbih (edited by Dedering); al-Ras‘ani, 
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Nadim, al-Fihrist, Cairo 1929, 4, 247; Ibn Hazm, 

al-Fisal, Cairo 1347/1928, vol. iv, 154; Djalabi, 

Sharh al-Mawakif, Istanbul 1286/1867, 312; 

Ahmad Amin, Duka al Islam, Cairo 1360/1941, vol. 

iii, 141; Brockelmann, I, 343; A. N. Nader, Le 

Systeme philosophique des mu‘tazila, Beirut 1956, 

Djar? Allah Zuhdi, al-Mu‘taszila, Cairo 1366/1947, 

153. (ALBERT N. NADER) 

AL-BALKHI, Ast Zayp AuMap B. Sant, a famous 
scholar known today principally for his geographical 
work, was born at Shamistiyan, a village near Balkh 
in Khurdsan, about 236/850. He died upwards of 
80 yeards old in Dhu ’l-Ka‘da 322/October 934. His 
father was a schoolmaster from Sidjistan. As a young 
man, wishing to study the doctrine of the Imamiyya 
sect to which he belonged, al-Balkhi travelled on 
foot to “Irak with the pilgrim caravan. He remained 
there for eight years, becoming a pupil of the cele- 
brated al-Kindi and visiting the neighbouring lands. 
In later life he refused to cross the Djayhin (Oxus) 
to go from Balkh to Bukhara, when invited by the 
amir of the latter place. 

During the years which al-Balkhi spent in ‘Irak his 
studies included philosophy, astrology and astronomy, 
medicine and natural science (Yakit, Irshad, i, 145-6). 
For a time he was torn between his earlier sectarian 
religious allegiance and the tenets of judicial astrology, 
then much in vogue, but he finally became strictly 
orthodox in his opinions, and pursued the study of 
the religious sciences side by side with ‘philosophy’. 
He is citcd as an almost unique example of one who 
was equally expert in both, and he is named by 
Shahrastani (Milal, ed. Cureton, 348) among the 
philosophers of Islam. He himself relates that he 
lost his patron, the general Husayn b. ‘Ali al-Marw- 
al-Ridi, through the publication of one of his bocks 
and Abia ‘Ali al-Djayhani, also his patron, the wazir 
of the Samanid Nasr b. Ahmad, through the publi- 
cation of another, though the general was a Karmatian 
and the wazir a Dualist. (This Aba SAli was the son 
of Abi ‘Abd Allah al-Djayhani, [¢.v.], the geographer, 
who is perhaps here meant, cf. Barthold, Turkestan, 
12). Yet the works of al-Balkhi on religious subjects 
were much praised by competent judges, especially 
his Nazm al-Kur’an, evidently a werk of tafsir 
(Irshad, i, 148). Yakdt (Irshad, i, 142-3, cf. 150) 
gives the titles of 56 out of ‘about 60’ works of al- 
Balkhi, 7.e., he adds 13 titles to the 43 listed in the 
Fthrist (ed. Fliigel, 138). Of these Hadjdji Khalifa 
mentions less than half-a-dozen, and in our own time, 
apart from a Kitab Masdlih al-Abdan wa ’l-Anfus 
(for which see Brockelmann, S I, 408), al-Ballchi is 
known by a single work, apparently no longer 
extant as such. 

This is the so-called Suwar al-Akdlim, otherwise 
Takwim al-Buldan (neither title in the list of his 
works in Yakit), which is generally admitted, since 
De Goeje’s monograph appeared (see Bibliography), 
to be the basis of the geographical works of al- 
Istakhri and Ibn Hawkal, and thus to mark the 
beginning of what has been called the classical 
school of Arabic geography. It seems to have been 
a world-map divided into 20 parts, with short 
explanatory texts (Mukaddasi, 4). It has been 
suggested by Barthold (Hudid al-‘Alam, preface, 
18,n. 5, cf. V. Minorsky, #b¢d., xv) that al-Balkhi 
in his book may simply have added an explana- 
tion to maps by Aba Dja‘far al-Khazin (Brockel- 
mann, SI, 387). Al-Balkhi’s fame as a geographer 
depends solely on this work, which in any case 
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can scarcely be said to have been completely 
original, in view of the séra Ma?’miniyya, also 
apparently a series of maps, mentioned by Mas“iidi 
tempore al-Ma’min (Caliph 198-218/813-833) (Tan- 
bik, 33). Al-Balkhi’s interest in geography may 
have been due to his teacher al-Kindi, for whom a 
translation of Ptolemy’s treatise on the subject was 
specially made (Fthrist, 268), and another of whose 
pupils, Ahmad b. al-Tayyib al-Sarakhsi, wrote a 
Kitab al-Masdlik wa ’l-Mamdlik (Tanbih, 67), 
apparently the first of several geographical works in 
Islam with that title. Though Mukaddasi (68, 260) 
observes that al-Balkhi did not travel widely, he 
admits that he was an expert, especially for his own 
province, mentioning in particular his familiarity 
with the diwdns (i.e., registers of taxes) of Khurasan 
(tbid., 307). This is consistent with what we read 
elsewhere of al-Balkhi having acted as a secretary 
(katib) to one of the Samanids (Irshad, i, 147). His 
work is cited also by Makrizt (Khttaf, ed. Balak, i, 115). 

Bibliography: Yakut, Irshad, i, 125, 141-152; 
al-Bayhaki, Tatimma Siwan al-Hikma, ed. Mu- 
hammad Shafi‘, 26-27; M. J. de Goeje, Die 
Istahri-Balht Frage, ZDMG, xxv, 42-58; J. H. 
Kramers, La question Balji-Istajri-Ibn Hauqal et 
VAtlas de VIslam, in Acta Ortentalia, x, 9-30; 
Hudid al-‘Alam, Preface, 15-23; V. Minorsky, 
A False Jayhani, in BSOAS, xiii (1949), 93-94. 

(D. M. Dunvop) 

BALKUWARA [see sAMARRA]. 

BALTA LIMANT, situated on the European 
shore of the Bosphorus between Boyaci-Kéyii and 
Rumeli Hisarf, takes its name from Balta-oghld 
Sulayman Beg, the commander of the Ottoman 
fleet at the time of the conquest of Constantinople 
in 1453. It is in fact the ancient Phaidalia and was 
also known as Gynaikén Limén (Portus Mulierum). 
Gyllius (mid-16th cent.) refers to it as the “. ... sinum 
Phidaliae, et portum mulierum ....”, which the 
Greeks called Sarantacopa from the wooden bridge 
there across the marshlands (“.... quem Graeci 
nostrae aetatis appellant Sarantacopam .... ita 
nuncupatus a ponte ligneo .... quo paludes transe- 
untur cannis plenae ....’’). Balta Limani, in the 
18th and roth centuries, was a resort popular with 
the wealthier classes of Istanbul. Several international 
treaties were signed at Balta Lim4ni in the first half 
of the r9th century: the Anglo-Turkish agreement 
of 16 August 1838, which accorded to England large 
commercial privileges with a most-favoured nation 
clause and also decreed the abolition of trade 
monopolies in all the territories under Ottoman 
suzerainty, the pact of friendship, commerce and 
navigation (3 August 1839) between Belgium and 
the Porte, and the Russo-Turkish convention of 
1 May 1849, which modified the organic regulations 
of 1831 relating to the Danubian principalities of 
Wallachia and Moldavia. 

Bibliography: Pauly-Wissowa, V, Stuttgart 
1897, s.v. Bosporos, col. 748; P. Gyllius, De 
Bosporo Thracio Libri III, Lugduni 1561, Lib. ii, 
cap. XIII, 121, 124; J. von Hammer-Purgstall, 
Constantinopolis und der Bosporus, ii, Pesth 1822, 
227-229; Hammer-Purgstall, i, 528 and 670; G. F. 
de Martens, Nouveau Recueil de Traités, Gottingen 
1817-1842, XV, 695-702, xvi, 958-964 and Nouveau 
Recueil Général de Traités, Gottingen 1843-1875, 
xiv, 278 ff.; Arsiv Kilavuzu, i, Istanbul 1938, 58; 
IA, s.v. Bogazigt (M. Tayyib Goékbilgin: Tarthte 
Bogasi¢t). (V. J. Parry) 
BALTADJI: a name given to men composing 

various companies of palace guards under the Otto- 
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man régime down to the beginning of the nineteenth 
century. The term was used alternatively with the 
equivalent Persian tabarddr, both words meaning, 
literally ‘axe-man’, and hence ‘woodcutter’, ‘pio- 
neer’, ‘halberdier’. 

It would appear that originally the baljadjis, 
whose corps was recruited from the ‘Adjemi Oghlans 
[q.v.], were employed in connexion with the army 
in the felling of trees, the levelling of roads, and the 
filling of swamps, but that even before the conquest 
of Constantinople some of them were posted as 
guards to the imperial palace at Adrianople. There- 
after, with the foundation at Istanbul in turn of 
the ‘Old’ and ‘New’ Sarays, Galata Sarayl, and the 
saray of Ibrahim Pasha, other companies of bal- 
fadjis were formed for each. The men of all these 
companies except that of the New, later called the 
Topkapi, Saray, were admitted, after a certain length 
of service, to the odjak of the Janissaries, whereas 
those of the Topkapt Saray! enjoyed the privilege 
of entry into the Sipah and Silakddr bdliiks [q.v.] 
of the standing cavalry. The inen of this privileged 
company were known as siiliflii baliadjilar—that 
is to say “blinkered” baltadj4s—for the curious rea- 
son that, since one of their duties was to carry the 
wood required for heating the imperial harem into 
that forbidden precinct, on the occasions of their 
performing this duty, in order to prevent their in- 
advertently catching sight of the ladies cf the esta- 
blishment, they wore ‘blinkers’ made of cloth or 
gold lace hanging down on either side of their faces 
from their tall pointed caps (the Persian zu/f signi- 
fying ‘a lock of hair’), as well as special jackets fur- 
nished with exceptionally wide upright collars. 

Upon the closure in 1675 of the sarays of Galata 
and Ibrahim Pasha, their baltadji companies were 
abolished. By this time also recruitment by dewshirme 
had all but ceased. The remaining companies were 
mostly recruited therefore from free-born Anatolian 
Muslims, though the relatives of palace servants 
were also sometimes admitted into them, The 
Ziiliifli: Baltadjis were suppressed by Mustafa III 
but revived by ‘Abd al-Hamid I, and remained in 
being until the palace service as a whole was reor- 
ganised by Mahmid II. They were commanded by 
a kdhya (kedkhiidd) responsible to the sultan’s prin- 
cipal page, the Silakdar Agha. 

Twelve kalfas of the Ziliufli Baltadjés, distinguished 
by their literacy, had various special duties. Thus 
they would bring out, and stand behind, the sultan’s 
throne at his accession and upon bayrams (q.v.]; 
guard the Prophet’s Standard (sandjagh-1 sherif) 
and read the Kur?4n beneath it on campaign; take 
charge of the belongings of the harem ladies every 
year when they and the sultan removed to one of 
the summer fdshks; and—from the seventeenth 
century—present officiants of the Sultan Ahmed 
mosque with sherbet, rose-water and incense at 
the yearly celebration of the Prophet’s Birthday 
(Mewlid). 

Each of the chief officers of the palace, moreover, 
had one or more Zilifli Baltadjis in attendance on 
him; and two important offices in the palace service 
were filled by kalfas of the corps: that of the head 
cook of the Kush-khane (the imperial kitchen) and 
his second in command. 

The Balfadjis of the Old Saray, which from the 
late fifteenth century was the residence of the sul- 
tans’ mothers, were responsible down to the seven- 
teanth century to the Kapi A ghasé [q.v.] and there- 
after to the Kizlar A ghasi [q.v.], to whom those who 
could acquire enough learning in the Baydzid me- 
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dreses might act as confidential secretaries or as 
clerks for the awkdaf of the Holy Cities, whereas other 
senior members of this corps might serve the WAlide 
Sultan and other princesses as chief coffee-makers 
(kahwedji-basht). 

A number of Grand Viziers were former balfadj#s, 
of whom perhaps the best known are Baltadjf Meb- 
med Pasha, who defeated Peter the Great on the 
Pruth in 1711, and Newshehirli Ibrahim Pasha, ‘the 
last minister of Ahmed III. 

Bibliography: Kotu Bey, Risdale (Istanbul, 
1303) 26; D’Ohsson, Tableau de VEmpire Ottoman, 
vii, 30-3; Tayyarzade Ahmed ‘Ata, Tarikh-+ 
‘Ata, i, 290-293, 297, 299, 305-7; JA, art by I. H. 
Uzungarsil{; Gibb and Bowen, Islamic Society and 
the West, 1, part i, index. (H. Bowen) 
BALTISTAN, known to Muslim writers as 

Tihbat-i khurd or Little Tibet, lying between 34° and 
36° N and 75° and 77° E between Gilgit and Ladah, 
extends some 150 miles on either bank of the Indus, 
covering an area of 8,522 sq. miles. A mountainous 
country, it has some of the highest peaks in the world: 
Godwin Austen (K 2), 28,250 ft., conquered in 1953; 
Gasherbrum, 26,470 ft., conquered in 1958, and 
Haramosh, 24,000 ft. Skardi the chief town, was 
electrified in 1951. It has an airstrip, a modern 
hospital and a number of schools. A new bdsdr has 
been recently built. 

The Baltis were converted to Islam in the 8th/14th 
century partly by Sayyid ‘Ali Hamadani of Srinagar 
(Kashmir) and partly by his khalifa, Sayyid Muham- 
mad Nir Bakhsh. They are polygamous and of the 
Shi‘ite persuasion. Their neighbours, the Hunzas, 
are followers of the Agha Khan. The language 
used by the Baltis is a mixture of Ladakhi and 
Tibetan but has a sprinkling of Arabic and Persian 
words, indicative of the influence of Islam. 

The old rulers of Baltistan are known as Radjas 
or Gialpds, the most famous being ‘Ali Shir Khan 
who flourished in the roth/16th century and also 
built a fort at Skardi. His expeditions to neigh- 
bouring regions still form the theme of many a 
native folk-song. In the early x1th/17th century 
another Gialpé, ‘Ali Mir, chief of Skardt, invaded and 
conquered the home-land of the Baltis. The last of 
the Giailpds, Ahmad Shah, lost his independence to 
the Dogra general, Zérawar Singh in 1840, when 
Baltistan was annexed to the Kashmir State, then 
tuled by Gulab Singh. It came under the British 
sway in 1846 by the Treaty of Amritsar when it was 
placed under the Wazir Wizarat of Ladakh. 

In February 1948, the people of Baitistan 
rejected the suzerainty of the Maharadja of Kashmir 
and requested the Pakistan Government to take over 
control of the area. Since then it is being administered 
by the Chief Adviser, Kashmir and Baltistan. It has 
made general progress; almost the entire area now 
has a net of pony tracks. Skardi is linked with 
Rawalpindi by air. An airmail service has also 
been introduced between Baltistan and Pakistan. 
Improved educational, medical and other facilities 
have been provided raising the standard of living 
of the people. Large amounts have also been sanc- 
tioned for the economic development (specially the 
construction of roads) of the area. 

Bibliography: Imp. Gaz. of India (new ed.) 
vi 261-5; R. C. Arora, The Land of Ladakh, 
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183-8 and passim; Bulletin No. 9 of the Pakistan 
Society, London, July 1957, 21-23; G. T. Vigne, 
Travel in Kashmir, Ladab, Iskardu, London 
1892. (A. S. BazMEE ANSARI) 
BALUG (Bax6é) of the USSR, elements who emi- 
grated from Khurasan at the end of the 19th and 
the beginning of the 2oth century, whose emigration 
in fact continued after 1918. They are sometimes 
erroneously confused with the Ginsies of Central 
Asia (see LULI]. At the 1926 census, 936 Balii¢ were 
counted; this figure underestimates their true 
number, as some of them were reckoned with the 
Turkmen and others with the Cinganes; on the other 
hand, the estimate made by Grandé (Sptsok narod- 
nostey SSSR, in Revolyutsiya i Natsional’nosti, no. 4 
of 1936, 74-85), who assessed them at 10,000 in 1933, 
is excessive. The Baliit inhabit the SSR of Tiirk- 
menistan, in the region of Mari. They are Sunni 
Muslims of the Hanafi rite and speak the Makrani 
dialect of Baliti; this, however, is disappearing, 
gradually ceding ground to Tiirkmen, which is used 
as the literary language, and to Tadjik. Until 1928, 
the Bali¢ were nomads, but between 1928 and 1935 
they were settled and grouped in stock-rearing 
Kolkhozes. Their carpets, the manufacture of which 
is a craft, are justly famous. (A, BENNIGSEN) 

BALUGISTAN (BaxééisTAn), land of the Baldt. 

A. Geography and History. The exact bound- 
aries of. Balédistan are undetermined. In general it 
occupies the S.E. part of the Iranian plateau from 
the Kirman desert east cf Bam and the Bashagird 
Mts. to the western borders of Sind and the 
Pandjib. This arid and mountainous country with 
a.predominantly nomadic population is divided 
between Iran and Pakistan. At present Bal6é are 
also found in Sind and the Pandjab, in Sistan 
and a few nomads in the USSR near Marw, [see 
above]. 

The rivers of Balééistan are small and unimpor- 
tant. One may consider the country a plateau with 
the rugged Sulayman range in the East and several 
mountain ranges in the West, the most spectacular 
peak of which is the volcano Kih-i Taftan (13,500 ft.). 
The town of Iranshahr (formerly Fahradj) is the 
capital of Persian Baldtistan with Kalat the most 
important centre in the East. The seapcrts, such as 
Tiz, Pasni and Gwadar, formerly active, now have 
lost their importance. 

The population of the area, including Brahdis, 
is uncertain, hardly more than two million today. 
Although the Baldé are the majority of the popu- 
lation, with the Brahdis the largest minority, there are 
also Djats and other Indian elements on the eastem 
coast, and negroid people in the port towns especially 
in Persian Baldtistan. The Bal6dé are divided into 
two groups separated from each other by the Bra- 
hdis in the Kalét area which accounts for the two 
major dialects. 

The earliest mention of the area, called Maka, 
is in the Old Persian cuneiform inscription of Darius 
at Behistun and Persepolis. Other names occur in 
classical sources, but very little is known of the coun- 
try in pre-Islamic times. It is probable that Iranian 
speakers were late in coming to Baldtistan and the 
southern and eastern parts of Baldtistan were pre- 
dominantly non-Iranian until well after the Islamic 
conquests. The Baléé probably entered Makran (i.e., 
western Baldtistan) from Kirman about the time 
of the Saldjik invasion of Kirm4n. 

Kirm4n was conquered by the Muslims in 23/644 
in the caliphate of ‘Umar. In the mountains of Kir- 
man they met Kufs or K6é and Baliis or Baldé 
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who were marauding nomads. At this time the Zutt 
or Djats were in Makran, which was not conquered 
by the Arabs. In the time of Mu‘awiya, ca. 44/664, 
the towns of Makran were occupied and war was 
waged with the Méds of the coast, while raids ex- 
tended as far as Sind. 

In the time of al-Hadjdjadj b. Yisuf (86/705) in 
the inter-Arab struggles the SAlafi Arab faction was 
driven into Sind to be followed in 89/707 by Muh. 
b. Kasim with an Arab army. It is difficult to ident- 
ify the places he captured but Muslim rule was 
extended by him through Baldtistan to Sind. It is 
probable that the Arabs maintained their influence 
only on the coast, but we have very little information 
about the entire area throughout the ‘Abbasid cali- 
phate. Mahmid of Ghazni maintained authority over 
Kusdar (the Kalat plateau) acc. to the Tabakat-i 
Nasiri. 

The Bal6é and the Koé tribes during the Umayyad 
and ‘Abbasid caliphates raided from Kirman, spread- 
ing into Sistan and Khurds4n. According to Yakit the 
Bal6& were decimated by ‘Adud al-Dawla the Biyid 
(338-372/949-982). They continued their depre- 
dations until Mahmid of Ghazni sent his son Mas‘iid 
against..them, who defeated them near Khabis. 
Shortly after this time the eastward movement of 
the Balé¢ began, for they left Kirman and weut inte 
Makran. It is possible that the strong centralised 
government of the Saldjiks made raiding unpro- 
fitable for the Bal6é who consequently moved east- 
ward. Two centuries later the Baléé are found in 
Sind. In the Kalat highlands the Brah6i confederacy, 
including some Baléé and Afghan tribes, kept the 
main body of Bal6éé from inundating the area, and 
the Baldé then moved into Sind and the Pandjab. 
No permanent kingdom was established but each 
tribe was under its own chief and inter-tribal fighting 
was common. 

The first tribes of which any records have survived 
are the Rinds under Mir Cakur and the Dédais 
under Mir Sohrab who appeared at the court of 
Shah Husayn Langah at Multan, who ruled from 
874-908/1467-1502. The tradition is that Mir Cakur 
and his Rinds came from Sibi and took service with 
Shah Husayn. Other Baldé followed and, according 
to ballads, there was war between the Rinds and 
Dédais. In these legends the memory of the migra- 
tion of the Baléé to India is preserved. 

The Dédais and Hots, another Baldét tribe, spread 
up the Indus valley and Babar met them as far 
north as Bhéra and Khushab in 1519. The towns 
of Déra Isma‘il Khan and Déra Ghazi Khan were 
founded by the sons of Sohrab Dédai in the time 
of Shér Shah, who confirmed their possession of the 
lands of the lower Indus valley. According to tra- 
dition these Baldé aided Humidyin in his reconquest 
of Dihli and were in the good graces of the Mughal 
rulers. 

The only history we have of Baldtistan in the later 
period concerns the Brahdi confederation. The Bra- 
héi confederation began to expand in the 17th 
century under the Kambarani chiefs. At the end of 
the century one of these rulers, Mir ‘Abd Allah 
extended his power west throughout Makran and 
south to the sea. Nadir Shah of Persia regarded 
the Brahdéi Khans with favour, for after his Indian 
conquests he awarded them lands in Sind taken 
from the Indian Kalhdras. 

Ahmad Shah Durrani established his authority 
over Makr4an, and the Brahdi Kh4n recognised him 
as his suzerain. This Brahdéi, Nasir Khan, extended 
his rule over Las-Béla including Kara¢i. He organised 
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the Brahdis into the two main groups of Saraw4n 
and Djahlaw4n. Each tribe had to supply the Khan 
with troops at the Khan’s request but were otherwise 
free from taxes. 

Nasir Khan became so powerful that he defied 
his suzerain Ahmad Shah who defeated him in 1172/ 
1758 and besieged him in Kalat. Peace was made on 
condition that Nasir Khan retain his independence 
but agree to render military service to Ahmad 
Shah, which he did. Nasir died in 1250/5795 and was 
succeeded by his son Mahmid Khan who was un- 
able to retain the extensive dominions of his father. 
Western Makr4n was lost and some Baldé tribesmen 
took Kara¢ci. Mahmid died in 1821 and was succee- 
ded by his son Mihrab Khan. The latter mixed in 
Afghan affairs which brought him in conflict with 
the British. In 1838 a force under Gen. Wiltshire 
was sent against Kalat which was stormed and 
Mihrab Khan was killed. After much confusion and 
a second occupation of Kalat by the British, the son 
of Mihrab was recognised as Khan at the end of 
1841 with the name Nasir Khan II. In 1854 the Khan 
signed a treaty, accepting a position of subordination 
to the British Government, but his authority over 
the tribes declined, He died in 1857, and the dis- 
orders and revolts which followed his death filled 
the years until 1876 when Capt. Sandeman brought 
about a treaty which recognised Kalat as a protected 
state in the India Empire. The establishment of Quetta 
as a military centre and the building of a railroad 
in Balddistan in-the 1880’s kept the country pacified. 

The boundary between Kalat and Persia was laid 
down in 1872 and revised in 1895-6, but for the most 
part the Baldé tribes disregarded the frontier. 

Much less is known of Persian Balddistan. Although 
the Baldé tribes owed allegiance to the Safawids 
and Kadjars in fact they were independent. Raiding 
parties of Baldé terrorised the settlements of Kirman 
and Khurds4n until the 1930’s. The Nahrdi tribe today 
is perhaps the most important in Persian Baldtcistan 
and Sistan, but it is difficult to obtain information 
about the various tribes, who perhaps know very little 
themselves about their history and present status. 

There are many ballads and stories on Bald 
history, many apocryphal, though some, telling of 
eponymous ancestors, may contain actual history. 

Bibliography: For travellers’ accounts, see 
the literature in A. Gabriel, Die Erforschung 

Persiens, Vienna 1952, 137-140, 175, and passim. 

On ethnography, cf. M. Longworth Dames, The 

Baloch Race, London 1904, and Mockler, The Origtn 

of the Baloch, in JRASB, 1895. History is poor; 

for the early periods the sources are only scattered 
notices in the standard Arabic histories and 
geographies; for later history see Elliot and 

Dowson, The History of India, London, 1867-77, 

esp. vols. 1, 2 and 5; H. Raverty, Tabakat-1 Nassri, 

transl. and notes, London 1881; Thornton, Life of 

Str R. Sandeman, London 1895. (R. N. Frye) 


B. Language. — § 1. Linguistic history. 


Within the main division of Iranian languages, 
based on the treatment of the simple I(ndo)-E(uro- 
pean) palatals *% and *g into a Western, Persic, 
and an Eastern group, Bal(iici) belongs to the latter, 
cf. dsk ‘gazelle’: N(ew) P(ersian) dha; zdn- ‘to know’: 
NP dan-; burs ‘high’: NP buland. The Balitis are 
thought to have migrated to their present habitat 
from the shores of the Caspian Sea. One therefore 
looks for orientation on the ancestor of Bal. to the 
two of the known Middle Iranian languages which 
are nearest to that area, vis. M(iddle) P(ersian) 


(belonging to the Western group) and P(arthian) 
(belonging to the Eastern group), whose meeting 
point lay to the South of the Central Caspian region. 

Bal. ranges with P not only in the treatment of 
the simple TE palatals (cf. also the special develop- 
ment of IE *ky in dsin ‘iron’: P ?°swn: MP kwn), 
but also, ¢.g., of O(ld) Ir(anian) f (fan- ‘to strike’: 
P jn-: MP 2n-), -d- (pad ‘foot’, gidan ‘tent’: P pd, 
wan: MP py, wyn), -rd- (zirdé ‘heart’: P zyrd: 
MP dyl), -sé- (paS-tara ‘later’: P pS: MP ps), dy- (iptt 
‘other’: P bdyg: MP dwdyg), and xwa- (w(h)aS ‘sweet, 
happy’: P wf: MP zw); ] it agrees with MP e.g., 
in the development of OIr. y- (fitd ‘separate’: MP 
jwd: P ywd; fuz- ‘to move’: P yws-), -2g- (mafg 
‘brain’: MP mgj, cf. NP mayz), and Or (sai ‘three’, 
pusay ‘son’: MP sh, pws: P hry, pwhr); J and differs 
from both MP and P, ¢.g., in the treatment of Olr. 
x- (kand- ‘to laugh’: MP xn-: P xnd-; sétka ‘burnt’: 
MP, P swt; bak§- ‘to give’: MP, P bx8-), f (hapt 
‘seven’: MP, P haft; képag ‘shoulder’, cf. MP, P 
k6f ‘mountain’), -6- (métag ‘house’, cf. P myh: ‘va- 
cillating’), -k- (gdkurt ‘sulphur’: MP gwgyrd; makask 
‘fly’: P mgs), -¢- (aé ‘from’: MP ?z: P 4), -P- (ap 
‘water’: MP, P 6), -t- (gwat, v. below), wa@- (gwat 
‘wind’, gwarak ‘lamb’: MP, P wd, wrg), wi- (gist 
‘twenty’: MP, P wyst; giddn, v. above), xwat- (héd 
‘sweat’, cf. MP xwybS, P wxvbyh ‘own’), -§m- (Camm 
‘eye’: MP, P cSm), -Sn- (tunnag ‘thirsty’: MP tySng, 
cf, P tSynd ‘thirst’), and the preverb /ra- (Sa-: MP, 
P fra-). 

Apart from phonological matters, Bal. agrees with 
P against MP in avoiding the Idafat construction, 
and using, ¢.g., kap- for ‘to fall’ (P k/-: MP >wpt?d-), 
gwaS- for ‘to say’ (P w’c-: MP gw-), dtka for ‘gone’ 
(P gd: MP md), and girék for ‘lightning’ (cf. P 
wrwe: Pahlavi rwe?k); however, the Bal. present.of 
‘to do’ is kan- (MP kwn-, against P kr-), and while 
MP has rw-/rp(t)-, P §w- for ‘to go’, Bal. uses the 
former stem in the present, the latter in the past; 
for the present of ‘to sit’ (MP nSyy-, P nyd-) and 
‘to see’ (MP, P wyn-) Bal. goes its own way with 
nind- and gind-; on the other hand the passive con- 
struction of transitive verbs in the past tensesis 
characteristic of all three languages. 

The ancestor of Bal. was thus neither P nor MP, 
but a lost language which, while sharing a number 
of characteristic features with either, and some with 
both, had a pronounced individuality of its own. 
This language may have been a varisty of Median 
speech since the Kurdish dialects, which have a 
noteworthy affinity with Bal. (v. P. Tedesco, in 
Monde Oriental, xv, 252), are to be traced, in V. 
Minorsky’s opinion (Travaux du XXe Congrés des 
Orientalistes, 143 ff.) to ancient Median. However, 
such distinctive straits of Bal. as are also met with 
in Ormurt (e.g. Sa- < fra-, and gwa- < ya-, the latter 
development to be found also in Khirt, see V. Mi- 
norsky in BSOAS xix, 61, n.l, and, according to I. 
Gershevitch, in the dialects of Ridbar, Ridan, and 
parts of BaSkard), may have been borrowed from an 
Iranian substratum in territories to which the 
Balatis had moved, see G. Morgenstierne, Indo- 
Iranian Frontier Languages, i, 316 {. Moreover, since 
Middle Iranian times Bal, has borrowed on a con- 
siderable scale from Persian. At a more recent stage 
loanwords from Sindhi, Brahii, and PaSto have 
penetrated into Bal. 

For a different classification of Iranian dialects, 
using different criteria, see now W. B. Henning, 
Mitteliranisch (Handbuch des Orientalistik), 89 ff.; 
note Khwarizmian Sa- < fra-, tbid., 114. 
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§2. Dialects. 


Bal. dialects are divisible geographically and 
linguistically into two great groups: Western and 
Eastern, separated from each other by a strip of 
territory inhabited by Brahii-speakers, extending 
from Quetta in the North to Las Bela in the 
South, 

A) Western, The Western dialects {also called 
‘Southern’ or ‘Makr4ni’) are spoken principally in 
the Makrdan, their territory extending from Biyaban 
north of Cape Jask in Persian Balidistan (abt. long. 
57°) eastwards to Ras Malan in the Sind (abt. long. 
66°), thence northwards to the Afghan frontier, and 
thence along this frontier westwards into Kirman. 
The map in the LSI, x, 327 (v. bibl.) shows a territory 
where there live mixed Bali¢is and other language 
speakers, extending from the north-west corner cof 
the Makran along the Persian-Afghan frontier north- 
wards into Russian Turkestan, in the province of 
Marw. Details of these Marw Balidis remained ob- 
scure until 1927-28, when I.I. Zarubin first investi- 
gated their language. They number about 10,000 
(mainly in the rayons of Yolotan, Bairam ‘Ali, and 
Kuibyshev.) 

B) Eastern. The Eastern dialects (also called 
‘Northern’) are spoken by tribes in an area extending 
from Kara¢i northwards through the Sulayman 
mountains approx. to Dera Ismail Khan. 

C) The principal dialect differences are given by 
Geiger, in Gr. I. Ph., I*, 232. It may be noted further 
that: 

1, The W(estern) stops & pt g6d and the af- 
tricates ¢, J are changed in the E to the corresponding 
spirants x / 67 (8 and §, # when following a vowel, 
except in pre-consonantel position (for examples, 
v. LSI, x, 338). 

2. W 4& (dita ‘was’, niin ‘now’, malim ‘known’) 
becomes E i (bi0a, nin, malim). 

3. The W pronouns kama ‘same’, Suma ‘ye’, are 
in E hawd, Sawa. Further dialect subdivision: 

A) Western. Information regarding the distri- 
bution and character of these dialects is too scanty 
to permit of more than broad outlines. 

I. Kééi dialects, spoken in the district of Kéé, 
in South-Central Makran and west of a line from 
Kéé to Gwadar on the coast. A variety of this dialect 
is also spoken by about 10,000 Balitis in Kard&ti, 
who are probably recent emigrants. 

II, PanJgiri dialects, spoken in the district of 
PanJgir in NE Makr4n, and east of a line from Kéé 
to Gwadar. 

III, The dialect of the Marw province. 

There are many similarities, both lexical and gram- 
matical, between the PanJgiri and Marw dialects. 
Comparison of P(anJgiri), M(arw) and K(édci) shows: 
x. P, M @ (P Auk, M &k ‘swine’) becomes K 7 (hik); 
2. Olr -xt- becomes K -tk- (<< -*kt-) but P -xt-, 

-ht-, and M -t- (<< *-ht-: M drops & in all positions) ; 
3. Gen. sing. of nouns: in K -a, -ég, -ig or no ending: 

P, M -é, -at; 

4. Voc. sing.: in K -@ or no ending; P, M -é, -i. 
5. 1st sing. pres-fut. in K -dn: P, M -in; 
6. K pit, mat, brat (‘father, mother, brother’) corres- 
pond to P, M pis, mds, bras; 
7. The 1st sing. of the suffixed verb ‘to be’ is K 
| -dn, but P, M -un. 

Lexically, we have K lég ‘house’, but P, M gis; 
K dis ‘fire’, P dé, M ati; K hatk ‘egg’, but M a(murg); 
especially characteristic of M and P are the verb 
di- ‘to strike’ and the adverbs in -ingd, -angd. K 
and P have many more Sindb{ loanwords, but rather 
less Persian than has M. 
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B) Eastern. 

I. The purest E. dialects are spoken in an area 
stretching from Quetta through Loralai to include 
Dera Ghazi Khan and south to include Marri and 
Bugti territory, into the Upper Sind Frontier. 

II. The Kasrani dialect, north of Dera Ghazt 
Khan up to Deca Ismail Khan. This dialect has 
been strongly influenced by neighbouring Indian 
languages: cerebralisation is common, normal E 
6 becomes 8, -pt*- becomes -#- (k‘atia ‘fallen’), gw- 
becomes gu-; and it has a large number of Indian 
loanwords (principally Sindhi and Lahnda). 

III. The dialects of Sind, south of Jacobabad. 
These are much more mixed with and influenced 
by Sindhi than the others; typical of them is the 
Kacéé‘éJi-Bdli, spoken by about 100,000 in a district 
north of Kara¢i. In it all E 6, 8 become s, 2; cere- 
bralisation is a general rule, voiced stops are usually 
aspirated, and final vowels are affixed to words 
ending in a consonant. 

The E dialects have been much better studied 
than the W, and reference to the bibliography must 
suffice here for them. 

Bibliography: G. A. Grierson, Lingutstic Sur- 
vey of India, Vol x, 327 ff. The bibl. given on p. 
335 is complete up to 1921. See, on E dialects, 
especially Gladstone, Dames, and Mayer. 

Add to the LSJ list: 

G. Morgenstierne, Norsk Tidsskrift for Sprog- 
videnskap, v (1932), 36-53; idem, in Acta Ortentalia, 
xx (1948), 253-292; idem, Report on a Linguistic 
Mission to North-Western India, (1932), 9-10} 
G. W. Gilbertson, The Balocht Language, Hert- 
ford 1923; idem, English-Balocht Colloquial Dic- 
tionary, Hertford 1925; 1. I. Zarubin, K Izudeniva 
‘Baludtskogo Yazyka 1 Folklora, in Zapiski Kollegit 
Vostokovedov, v (1930), 653 ff.; idem, Balud&skiye 
Skazki, part i (1932) and part ii (1949) (Akademiya 
Nauk, SSSR); V. S. Sokolova, Belud&skii Yazyk, 
in O¢erki po Fonetike Iranskikh Yazykov, i, 1953, 
7-77 {(Akademiya Nauk, SSSR); S. N. Sokolov, 
Grammati€eskii Oterk Yazyka Beludtei Sovetskogo 
Soyuza, in Trudy Instituta Yasykoznaniya, vi 
(1956), 57-91 (Akademiya Nauk, SSSR). 

(J. ELFENBEIN) 

BALYEMEZ, the name given to a large calibre 
gun. The term is encountered in Ottoman chronicles 
and other works and is still to be found occasionally 
in relatively late sources (down to the rgth century). 
Balyemez cannon were first introduced into the 
Ottoman army in the time of Sultan Murad II. 
Mehemmed II the Conqueror, who undertook regular 
large-scale military operations, made great use of 
such guns. He caused the Transylvanian Urban, a 
noted cannon-founder, to construct a special siege 
gun of the Balyemez type, for the purpose of 
breaching the walls of Constantinople. The technique 
of gun-casting became availabie to the Ottomans 
through Western and, above all, German specialists. 
The production of a Balyemez gun was described 
in some detail by Kritobulos, the Greek panegyrist 
of Mehemmed II. Since guns were at that time 
employed only ir siege warfare, the Turks, as a rule, 
used to cast them on the spot; there is but seldom 
any reference to the transport of guns already cast. 
The name Balyemez (‘‘that eats no honey”) is in 
all probability a jesting and popular transformation 
of the German ‘‘Faule Metze’”’ (the famous cannon 
of the year 1411 which, together with the ‘Faule 
Grete’, altered the entire conduct of war, as it stood 
at that time), The word came to the Ottomans, as a 
technical term, through the numerous German gun- 
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founders in the Turkish service. It passed also, 
from the Turkish, into various languages of south- 
east Europe. The nickname Balyemez, occasionally 
given to Ottoman army commanders, is a secondary 
derivation from the name of the gun. 
Bibliography: H. J. Kissling, Baljemez, in 

ZDMG, 101 (1951), 333-340, Where further 

bibliographical references will be found [see also 

MARUD and Top]. (H. J. Kissiine) 

BALYOS, Bilyoz (originally Baylés), the Turkish 
name for the Venetian ambassador to the Sublime 
Porte—in Italian, batlo (Venetian ambassadors at 
Byzantium had borne this title since 1082; other 
baili were at Tyre and Lajazzo/Payas near Alexan- 
dretta). The Venetians, immediately after the con- 
quest of Constantinople, sent off as bailo Bartolom- 
meo Marcello, who on 18 April 1454 made with the 
Porte a commercial treaty which renewed the 
agreement already existing with the Ottomans 
since 1408. Under this new treaty Venice had the 
right to maintain at the Sublime Porte a bailo with 
his seat in Pera and with the power to issue passes 
for Venetian merchants and to exercise in relation to 
those merchants certain legal functions. The repre- 
sentatives of Venice sat in Constantinople, except in 
time of war, until the fall of the Republic in 1797; 
their tenure of office lasted, during the 17th and 18th 
centuries, in principle for three years. There were 
moreover special ambassadors to the Porte who 
also bore the name of batlo. The baili played, in the 
16th and 17th centuries, an important réle politically; 
several amongst them, in times of tension or of war, 
were thrown into prison (as a rule in Yedikule). The 
reports (relaziont) which they submitted to the 
Signoria bear witness to their perspicacity. These 
reports have been published in two series: (i) E. 
Albéri, Relazion: deglt Ambasciatori Veneti al Senato, 
ser. iii: Turchia, 3 vols., Florence 1840-1855; and 
{ii) N. Barozzi and G. Berchet, Le Relazioni degh 
Stati Europei lette al Senato daght Ambasciatori 
Venett ne' secolo decimosettimo, ser. V: Turchia, 
Venice 1866, 1872. 

List of the Bath: Cf. (i) Barozzi and Berchet, op. 
cit., i, 9 ff.; and (ii) B. Spuler, Die europdische 
Diplomatie in Konstantinopel, Pt. iv, in Jahrbiicher 
fiir Geschichte Osteuropas, i, (1936), 229-247 (with 
additional references). 

With the generalised meaning of European 
diplomatic or consular agent, the word is also 
encountered in some Arabic dialects and in Swahili. 

Bibliography: W. Andreas, Staatskunst und 

Diplomatie der Venezianer im Sptegel ihrer Ge- 

sandtenberichte, Leipzig 1943; H. Kretschmayr, 

Geschichte von Venedig, 3 vols., Vienna 1905-1934; 

M. L. Shay, The Ottoman Empire from 1720 to 

1734 @s revealed in despatches of the Venetian 

Baili (Ilinois Studies in the Social Sciences, vol. 

xxvii, no. 3), Urbana, Illinois 1944. Cf. also the 

standard works on Ottoman history and, in 

addition, M. Cavid Baysun, article in IA, ii, 

291-295. (B. SpuLER) 

BAM (Arab. Bamm). District and town in the 
VIIIth ustan of Persia. In the middle ages the district 
was one of the five into which the province of Fars 
was divided. The town is situated in an oasis on the 
south-western fringe of the great desert of the Dasht-i 
Lat. Bam is 1257 km. from Tehran and 193 from 
Kirman; Zahidan, on the further side of the Dasht-i 
Liat, is 324 km. distant. Standing at an altitude of 
1,100 metres, Bam is hot in summer, but the winter 
climate is temperate. Situated as it is on the most 
practicable of the routes linking south-west Persia 


with Sistan, Afghanistan and Baldtistan, the town 
has, ever since its foundation in Sasanid times, 
been a place of some strategic and commercial im- 
portance. Since the 4th/1oth century Bam has been 
noted for its citadel, which was for long regarded 
as impregnable; this citadel has often served as a 
bastion against invaders and marauders from the 
east. During the war between the Saffarid Ya‘kiib 
b. Layth [g.v.] and the Tahirids in 260/873, the fort- 
ress was used as a prison. The Hudid al-‘dlam, 
125, describes Bam as it was in the latter part of the 
4th/roth century: “Bam, a town with a healthy 
climate ... in its shahristan stands a strong fortress. 
It is larger than Jiruft and possesses three cathedral 
mosques .... one belongs to the Kharidjites, another 
to the Muslims, and the third is in the fortress. 
From it come cotton stuffs (karbas), turbans (‘amama), 
Bam-turbans (or kerchiefs, dastdr-t bam?) and dates’. 
Similar details are given by Istakhri, Ibn Hawkal 
and al-Mukaddasi. In those days the citadel, which 
was in the centre of the town, contained part of the 
bazaars. The houses were of sun-dried brick. There 
were a number of baths, the best known being in 
the street or lane of the willows (zukak al-bidh). 

In 1131/1719 Mahmiad, the Ghalzay leader, captured 
Bam, but abandoned it some months later owing to 
arevolt in Kandahar. In 1134/1721 he captured the 
town again and it remained in Afghan hands until 
their power was shattered by Nadir (q.v.] in 1142-3/ 
1729-30. It was doubtless in order to guard against 
possible future attack from the east that Nadir 
greatly strengthened the defences of the town. 

It was at Bam that Agha Muhammad Khan cap- 
tured the gallant Lutf ‘Ali Khan, the last of the 
short-lived Zand dynasty, in 1210/1795: in order to 
celebrate his success the Kadjar erected a pyramid 
there consisting of the skulls of 600 of his adversary’s 
followers (R. G. Watson, A History of Persia from 
the beginning of the XI XthCentury to the Year 1858, 75). 
In 1256-7/1840-1 Bam came into prominence again, 
when Agha Khan Mahallati occupied it during his 
revolt. In the old town, which is now almost entirely 
in ruins, the only building of interest, apart from 
the striking citadel, is the shrine of the Imam Zayd 
b. ‘Ali Zayn al-‘Abidin. The modern town, which 
is some 500 metres to the south-west of the old one, 
has a population of 13,500; it is divided into four 
quarters by two broad avenues (khiydban) which in- 
tersect in the centre. As in former times, the principal 
products of Bam and the surrounding district are 
dates and cotton-stuffs. 
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BAMAKO, chief tcwn of the territory of the 
Sudan (French West Africa), on the Niger, at the 
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junction of the two navigable stretches of the river, 
at the end of the Dakar-Niger railway, served by an 
important aerodrome. Formerly a trading post on 
the routes between the Sahel and the Southern region, 
and between the Sudan and Senegal, Bamako uc- 
cupies a central position in French West Africa which 
is the reasou for its flourishing state: the population 
of the town, numbering 800 in 1883, hid risen to 
37,000 in 1945, and today (1958) has reached 100,000 
(of whom 4,000 are Europeans). It owes its impor- 
tance to its administrative and political réle. 

Bamako was founded by a Bama hunter and named 
by his Niaré successor, who came from Kaarta, 
Bama-ko == “‘after Bama” (the etymclogy “river of 
the crocodiles” is incorrect). The size of the original 
village increased as there came to it first fishermen, 
and then men from Draa (the Dravé) and Touat 
{the Touré) who brought with them Islam; the town 
thus comprised four quarters: Niaréla, Touréle, 
Bozola, and Dravéla, the basis of the present city. 

In a short time Bamako, a bridgehead on the 
Niger, became a French political objective; after 
the war of 1870, a move was made in its direction, 
and it was occupied in 1883 by Col. Borgnis-Des- 
bordes. From then on, as a base for French operations 
in the Sudan, its population was constantly swelled 
by groups of Senegalese and Sudanese. In 1904, 
the railway reached the town, which became in 1907 
the chief-town of Upper Senegal and Niger: a large 
administrative, military and medical (Institutes of 
Leprosy and Tropical Ophthalmology) centre grew 
up, and the town also tended to become a uriversity 
(Federal School of Public Works) and cultural 
(French Institute of Black Africa) centr.. 

Bamako is an Islamic city, but its Islam is afri- 
canised, lax, and often tainted with animist survivals, 
Far from being a centre of religious expansion, the 
city has always been under the influence of the an- 
cient Muslim towns in the region and of families of 
Moorish marabouts. The Kadiriyya and the Tidjaniy- 
ya have long been established there; at first in the 
majority, the Kadiriyya were supplanted by the 
“Umariyya; between the two wars, Hamallism, in 
a more sober form, develcped there; at the present 
time there has come into being a reformist group 
which proposes to purify the local form of Islam. It 
is possible to foresee Bamako, following its present 
bent, seeking to assume a leading réle in an Islamic 
revival, In conclusion, it should be noted that Ba- 
mako has a small Christian community and is the 
seat of an archbishop. 

The town, originally built of mud, does not possess 
any ancient historical monuments, 

Bibliography: Scanty. Information should be 
sought in official publications and in historical 
wotks on the Sudan. (M. CHAILLEY) 

BAMBARA [see MANDE and sUDAN}. 

BAMIYAN, in the Arabic sources frequently 
AL-BAMIYAN, a town in the’ Hindu-Kush north of 
the main range in a mountain valley lying 8,480 
feet above sea level, through which one of the most 
important roads between the lands of the Oxus 
watershed and the Indus leads; the town is therefore 
naturally important as a commercial centre and was 
important in the middle ages as a fortress also. Al- 
though the valley, that of the Kunduz river, really 
belongs to the Oxus watershed and is separated from 
Kabul by high mountain passes, é.g., the Shibar 
and Unnai, its political association has often shifted 
from north to south. In recent centuries Bamiydn 
has tended to belong to Kabul and Ghazna rather 
than to the Oxus territories, and the pass of Ak- 
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ribat to the north-west of Bamiyan has marked 
the boundary between KaAbulistan and Afghan 
Turkistan. 

The early history of Bamiyan is obscure. Rare 
coins of the Kushans have been reported there but 
no monuments or other remains of that period have 
been discovered (J. Hackin, in JA 1935, 287 ff.). The 
Chinese sources, of which the earliest are scarcely 
earlier than the 6th century A.D., century, usually 
transcribe the name Fan-yen-na or Far-yanh (see J. 
Marquart, Erdnshuhr, 215 ff.; and P. Pelliot’s note in 
J. Hackin, Les Antiquités Bouddhiques de Bamiyan, 
Paris 1928, 75). According to Marquart the ‘Older 
Middle Iranian” form was Bamikan. The valley and 
town at this date are described by the Chinese pilgrim 
Hiian-Cuang who found there a great centre of 
Buddhism with more than ten monasteries and over a 
thousand monks. He noticed that the language, coin- 
age, script and religious beliefs current differed but 
little from those of Turkistan. The royal town was on 
the cliff above the valley, south-west of the great 
Buddha figures. These two colossal figures, which 
have for centuries excited the wonder of travellers, 
both Arab (cf. especially Yakut, i, 481) and European, 
have recently been described in detail, together with 
many of the associated caves and fresco paintings, 
Their age is still uncertain but the weight of evidence 
indicates that the early work, including the two 
great figures, dates from the latter half of the 6th 
or early 7th century A.D., and that the excavation 
and painting of caves continued well into the 8th. 
During this period Bamiyan appears to have been 
ruled by a dynasty, perhaps of Hepthalite origin, 
but certainly subject to the prince (Yabghu) of the 
Western Turks. This dynasty was still ruling in the 
first quarter of the 2nd/8th century and still professed 
Buddhism (cf. E. Chavannes, Documents sur les 
Tou-kiue (Turcs) occidentaux, St. Petersburg, 1903, 
291-2, and Hackin, loc. cit. 1928, 83). 

The prince of Bamiy4n bore the title Shér (written 
Shir or Shar) which Ya‘kibi (Bulddn 28g) erroneously 
translates “lion”; the word means “king” and is 
to be derived from the old Persian khshathriya 
(Marquart, loc.cit.,). Islam was first adopted by these 
princes in the time of the ‘Abbdsids, according to 
Ya‘kibi’s geography (loc.cit.) in the reign of al- 
Mansir, according to the same author’s history (ed. 
Houtsma, ii. 479) in that of al-Mahdi. The relations 
of this dynasty to the lands south and north of the 
Hindi-Kush are not quite clear. According to Ya- 
‘kibi Bamiyan belonged to TJukharistan, t.e., the 
lands of the Oxus territory, which is probably con- 
firmed by Tabari’s statement (ii. 1630.1) that 
about 119/737 a foreigner from Bamiy4n ruled in 
Khuttal (north of the Oxus); on the other hand 
Istakhri (277) says that the district (Samal) of Ba- 
miy4n only included the lands south of the Hindt- 
Kush with the towns of Parwan, Kabul, and Ghazna. 
Under the later ‘Abbasids the members of the 
dynasty of Bamiy4n, like many Central Asian prin- 
ces, held influential positions at the court of Baghdad; 
Tabari (iii, 1335) tells us that a Shér of Bamiyan 
was appointed governor of Yaman in 229/844. There 
was still a large Buddha temple in Bamiy4n in which 
there were also idols in the 3rd/gth century. This 
temple was destroyed by the Saffarid Ya‘kib and 
the idols brought to Baghdad in 257/871 (cf. the 
comparison of Tabari, iii, 1851 and Fthrist, 346, by 
Barthold in Oriental. Stud. (Ndldeke-Festschrift), 
i, 187). 

The native dynasties seem to have been finally 
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overcome by the Ghaznawids. A branch of the house 
of the Ghirids ruled in Bamiyan for half a century 
(550-609/1144-1212). Bamiyan was then the capital 
of a kingdom which comprised all Tukharistan and 
some districts north of the Oxus, and stretched to 
the north-east as far as the borders of Kashghar. 
Like the other lands of the Ghirids, this kingdom 
also was incorporated in the kingdom of Muhammad 
Shah of Khw4rizm in the beginning of the 7th/13th 
century; Bamiyan was granted with Ghazna and 
other lands to Djalal al-Din the eldest son of the 
Khwarizmshah (Nasawi, ed. Houdas, text 25, transl. 
44). Soon afterwards followed the destruction of 
the town by the Mongols (618/1221). Mlitiigen, a 
grandson of Cingiz Khan, fell at the siege of the town; 
in revenge for his death the conqueror razed the 
town to the ground and exterminated its inhabitants; 
the place received the name of Mo-balik (evil town) 
or, according to Rashid al-Din, Mo-kurghan (evil 
fortress) and was stilt uninhabited 40 years later in 
the time of the historian Djuwayni. For the past 
few centuries Bamiyan has always been combined 
with Ghazna and Kabul; like these towns it belonged, 
down to the 12th/18th century, to the empire 
of the Mughals, and afterwards to the newly formed 
Afghan kingdom of which it is still a part. 

At present Bamiy4n is a district town connected 
by motorable roads with both Kabul and Kunduz. 
The population of the valley belongs mainly to the 
Hazara stock, but there are also villages of Tadjiks. 
The inhabitants speak two languages, Persian and 
Pashtu (Afghan), but the former is the more widely 
spoken. The modern settlement lies immediately 
beneath the cliff with the great images. About two 
miles south-east lies the ruined fortress of Gulgula, 
situated on a prominence on the south of the valley. 
This has been generally recognised as the town built 
on a hill which Cingiz Khan destroyed, and is pro- 
bably also the strong fortress referred to by Yakit 
and Ya‘kibi. Whether it is also the site of Hiian- 
Cuang’s royal town is not clear, as the pilgrim states 
that it lay on the cliffs south-west of the images. 
No remains have been reported in this direction. 

Bibliography: The geographical position is dis- 
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294 ff. (W. Bartuotp-[F. R. ALLcHtN)) 

BAMPOR, a district and small town in the 
VIIIth ustén of Persia (corresponding approximately 
to the province of Kirman and Persian Baldtistan). 
For administrative purposes, Bamptr and _ its 
district come under Iranshahr (formerly Fahradj), 


situated 23 kilometres to the east. Bampir, which 
has a population of 5,000, is chiefly remarkable for 
its citadel which crowns an eminence 100 feet in 
height. The inhabitants, who are Sunnis and are 
Baldti-speaking, are mostly engaged in agricultural 
and pastoral pursuits. The surrounding district, 
which is well supplied with water, is very fertile and 
produces corn and dates. 

After the assassination of Nadir Shah in 1160/1747, 
Nasir Khan, the Governor of Balédistan, transferred 
his allegiance to Ahmad Shah Durrani [q.v.], of 
Afghanistan, but later became independent. Persian 
authority over Bampir was not restored until 1849. 

Bibliography: H. Pottinger, Travels in 
Beloochistan and Sinde,. London 1816, 330; 
Eastern Persia, by O. St. John, B. Lovett, E. 
Smith and Sir F. Goldsmid, i, 76, 206-7; Le 
Strange, 330; Sartip H. A. Razmara and Sartip 
Nawtash, Farhang-i Djughrafiya-yi Iran, Vol. 
viii, 47. (L. Locknart) 
BAN (A. and P.), the ben-nut tree (Moringa 

aptera Gaertn.). Dioscorides knew of its existence 
in Arabia and other neighbouring countries. Galen, 
speaking of a remedy obtained from the tree, says 
that it was imported from the Arabs. Abii Hanifa 
reports that the fruit, called sk‘, was a commodity 
greatly in demand which was bought and paid for 
in advance even before being ripe. The wood, 
because of its lightness, was used for tent-poles. On 
account of the high and slender growth of the bins 
and the softness of its wood, Arab poets used the 
word as a simile for a tender woman of tall stature. 

The fruit, known to the Greeks as Badavoc 
wupetxy and to the Romans as glans ungueniaria, 
was put to various medicinal uses. Especially the 
fine oil, extracted from the seeds, was applied against 
several skin diseases. The juice of the fruit, mixed 
with vinegar and water, was given to horses as a 
remedy for cardialgia. In addition to its application 
in medicine, the oil of the ban was much used in the 
manufacture of perfumes. 

Bibliography: Abi Hanifa al-Dinawari, The 
Book of Plants (Lewin), no. 75; Achundow in 
Hist. Stud. aus ad. pharmakol. Inst. zu Dorpat, iii, 
165, 349; Da?td al-Antaki, Tadhkira, Cairo 1324, 
i, 61 f.; Ghafiki (Meyerhof-Sobhy), no. 118; Ibn 
al-‘Awwam, Fildha (transl. Clément-Mullet), ii/b, 
145 f.; Ibn al-Baytar, Djdmi‘, Balak 1291, 79 f.; 
Kazwini (Wiistenfeld), i, 249; Kindi, Kimiya? al- 
“Itr (transl. Garbers), 59 ff., 181 ff.; Low, Die 
Flora der Juden, ii, 124, 525, iv, 525; Nuwayri, 
Nthdyat al-Arab, xi, 215 f., xii, 78 ff. (cf. Wiede- 
mann in Arch, f. d. Gesch. d. Naturw. u. d. Techn., 
iv, 419 ff.); Tuhfat al-Ahbab (Renaud-Collin), 


no. 382. (L. Kopr) 
BANAKAT, more correctly B/Pindkath (thus in 
Mukaddasi, 277, 1. 1; in Sogdian: Bi/unékath, 


“chief town”, “capital’), but in Djuwayni, i, 47 
Fanaka(n)t—a small town at the confluence of the 
Ilak (today the Ahangaran/Angren), flowing from 
the right, with the Jaxartes (Iranian: Khashant— 
cf. Hudid al-‘Alam, 118, 210 ff., and also ibid., 72, 
where it is named Ozgand). It lies almost south-east 
of Tashkent (C4é/Shash) and was once a flourishing 
place (Hudid al-‘Alam, 118), possessed however no 
walls and had its mosque in the bazaar (Mukaddasi, 
277; cf. also al-Kh*arizmi, in C. A. Nallino, al- 
Huwarizmi e il suo rifacimento della geografia dt 
Tolomeo, Rome 1895, 36, and Yakit, i, 740). The 
town was conquered in 616/1219 by a Mongol force, 
5000 strong according to the sources, under the 
command of Ulagh Noyon and Siiktiir, its inhabitants 
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being either slain or else carried off to serve as 
assault troops in further sieges; there is no mention 
that its buildings were destroyed (Djuwayni, i, 70-74; 
Mirkh*and, ed. Jaubert, 140). 

It is clear that, during the following centuries, 
Banakat fell into decline, for in 794/1392 it was 
“Tebuilt” by Timiar and named, after his own son, 
“Shahrukhiyya” (Sharaf al-Din ‘Ali Yazdi, Zafar- 
nama, ed. [lahdad, Calcutta 1885-1888, ii, 636). The 
place is mentioned in the period from the 15th to 
the 17th century as a strong fortress, but later it sank 
once more into decay. Ruins (now bearing the name 
“Sharkiyya’’) are still to be seen and were examined 
for the first time in 1876 by a Russian expedition. 

Bibliography: Barthold, Turkestan, 169; 
Le Strange, 482 (with a wrong date for the rebuild- 
ing of the town); B. Spuler, Die Mongolen in Iran?, 
Berlin 1955, 28, 417 ff. On the name itself, cf. 
J. Markwart, Wehrét und Arang, Leiden 1938, 
162-163, note; and V. Minorsky, in BSOAS, 
xvii/2 (1955), 262. (B. SpuLER) 
BANAKITI, (for the vocalisation, see the prece- 

ding article), FAKHR AL-DIN ABd SuLaywaAn DAwtp 
B. ABIP-L-Fapt MUHAMMAD, Persian poet and historian 
(d. 730/1329-30). According to his own account, he 
was made malik al-shu‘ard, or “king of poets’, in 
701/1301-2 by the Mongol ruler of Persia, Ghazan 
Khan. Dawlatshah (Tadhhira, ed. Browne, 227) 
records one of his poems. His historical work, 

entitled Rawdat ali ’l-Albab fi Tawarikh al-Akabir 
wa ’l-Ansdb, was written in 717/1317-8, under the 
Tlkhan Abd Sa‘Id; the preface is dated 25 ShawwAl 
717/31 Dec. 1317. Apart from a few very brief 
remarks on the events of recent years, it is a résumé 
of ithe Djadms* al-Tawarikk of Rashid al-Din, the 
arrangement of the subject matter being different. 

According to E. G. Browne (iii, ror), the range of the 
second half of the work affords evidence not only of 
a wider conception of history (probably under the 
influence of Rashid al-Din), but also of a spirit of 
real tolerance towards non-Muslim peoples and of a 
real knowledge of these peoples, doubtless promoted 
by: the position which the author held at the court 
of the [lkhan. Blochet (Introduction a ’ Histoire des 
Mongols ..., Gibb. Mem. Series, xii, 98) seems to 
assert that “the Chinese sources of the Djams‘ al- 
Tawdérikh are indicated only by Banakiti and not 
by Rashid al-Din; Rashid’s text which contains 
these indications was, however, published as early 
as 1886 by V. Rosen (Collections Sctentifiques de 
UInstitut des langues orient. du Mintstére des Aff. 
Etrang., iii, MSS. persans, St. Petersbourg 1886, 
106-107). The Rawdai is divided into nine parts: 

prophets and patriarchs; ancient kings of Persia; 

Muhammad and the Caliphs; Persian dynasties 
contemporary with the ‘Abbasid caliphs; the Jews; 
the Christians and the Franks; the Indians; the 
Chinese; the Mongols. The eighth part (China) was 
published in 1677 (Berlin; then, in 1679, at Jena) 
by A. Muller, in Persian and Latin, under the 
erroneous title of Abdallae Betdawaet Historia Stnen- 
sts (later translated into English by S. Weston: A 
Chinese Chronicle, by Abdallah of Beyza ..., London 
1820) ; Quatremére, however, proved that it be- 
longed to the Rawdat of Bandakiti. 

Bibliography: Quatremére, Histoire des Mon- 
gols de la Perse... 
Ixxxv, Ixxxvi and 425; H. M. Elliot, The Htstory 
of Indta as told by its own Historians, iii, 55 ff.; 
Rieu, Cat. Pers. MSS., i, 79 ff. Other references 
in Storey, section ii, fasc. 1, 80-81. 

(W. Bartuotp-[H. Mass£]) 
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BANAT [see TEMESVAR]. 

BANAT NA‘SH [see nupjom]. 

BANAT SU‘AD (Su‘ad has departed) are the 
opening words of a kasida or ode, composed by Ka‘b 
b. Zuhayr [9.v.} in praise of the Prophet Muhammad. 
The events which led to its composition may be 
briefly stated as follows. After the fall of Mecca 
in 8 A.H., Ka‘b’s brother Budjayr, who had embraced 
Islam, wartied him of the fate which had overtaken 
some of the poets there, and urged him to come in 
to Medina or seek asvlum elsewhere. Ka‘b replied 
in verses disapproving of his brother’s conversion. 
Threatened by the Prophet, Ka‘b in despair came 
to Medina at last and presented himself before the 
Prophet, who was then seated in the mosque after 
the morning prayers surrounded by his companions. 

Ka‘b succeeded in obtaining the Prophet’s pardon; 
and in token of his gratitude recited in public his 
famous poem, in which he Jauded the generosity of 
his benefactor. The Prophet was so pleased with it 
that he bestowed his own mantle (burda) on the poet. 
The poem is, therefore, often called kasidat al-burda. 

The poem consists of 58 verses, and in its general 
feztures conforms to the usual pattern of the pre- 
Islamic Arabian ode. Numerous commentaries have 
been written on it. It was first published by Lette 
at Leiden in 1740, and subsequently by Freytag 
with a Latin translation (Halle 1823) and also by 
Th. Néldeke in his Delectus Veterum Carminum 
Arabicorum, Berlin 1890, 110 ff. R. Basset edited it 
with a French translation and two commentaries, 
Algiers 1910. An English translation will be found 
in R. A. Nicholson’s Translations of Eastern Poetry 
and Prose, Cambridge 1922. There is also an Italian 
translation by G. Gabrieli (Florence 1901) and a 
German translation by O. Rescher (Istanbul 1950). 

The poem of Ka‘b inspired another famous hymn 
in praise of the Prophet, vis., the kasidat al-burda 
(“Mantle Ode’’) of al-Basiri (4. vj. 

Bibliography: Ibn Hisham, 67 ff., 887-93 

(= A. Guillaume, The Life of Molamnat Oxford 

1955, 597 ff., and Weil’s translation ii, 255 ff); 

Ibn Kutayba, al-Shi‘y, ed. De Goeje; ed. A. M. 

Shakir, Cairo 1364 A. H., 104-107; Aghdani, 

Xv, 147-51; Ibn Hadijar, Isaba, s.v.; W. Muir, 

Life of Mohammad* 436-7; Caetani, Annali, ii, 

223-4; G. Gabrieli, al-Burdaian, Florence 1901; 

J. E. Sarkis, Dictionnaire de Bibliogvaphie Avabe, 

col. 1562; Brockelmann, J, 32-33; S I, 68-70, 

where other editions, translations, and commen- 

taries are listed. (SH. INAYATULLAH) 

BANBALUNA, Pampeluna, Span. Pamplona, 
a town in the north of Spain, chief-town of the 
province of Navarie, with a present population of 
about 80,000. No Arab geographer has left us an 
accurate descriptisn of Pampeluna in the late 
Middle Ages. The Rawd al-Mt‘fdr, which devotes 
most space to it, depicts the town as the capital of 
the land of the Basques (Vascones, Ar. Bashkuntsh 

(g.v.]), a group of mountain tribes established on 
the southern slopes and at the western end of the 
Pyrenees, not far from the Atlantic Ocean. Their 
territory bounded, in the West, the land called al- 
Alaba wa ’I-K ila‘ (q.v.], #.¢., of Alava and the Castles 
{the original Castille); in ‘the East, it reached the 
mountainous regions inhabited by the Gascons (Ar, 
Glashkiydn) and the people of Cerretania or Cerdagne. 
Pampeluna was taken by the governor ‘Ukba b. al- 
Hadjdjadj in 121/739; it rebelled against Cordova 
and, in 161/778, was taken by the Franks in the 
course of Charlemagne’s expedition. It passed under 
the sway of the Franco-Gascons for a number of 
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years and, from about 825 A.D. onwards, became the 
capital of an independent principality with Ifigo II 
in close connexion with the powerful Misa b. Misa, 
who was his maternal uncle and at the same time 
his brother-in-law and father-in-law. In 227/842, 
“Abd al-Rahmdn II‘ led the Umayyad forces as far 
as Pampeluna, which was sacked. In 245/859, bands 
of Scandinavian pirates, the Norsemen, penetrated 
as far as Pampeluna and took prisoner the king 
Garcia Ifiguez. ‘Abd al-Rahm4n III succeeded in 
taking possession of the town for a time in 312/924, 
in the course of his campaign against Navarre, and 
demolished it. Other attempts by Muslim armies 
against Pampeluna were made in 322/934 and 
during the dictatorship of the two ‘Amirid hddjtbs 
al-Mansir [g.v.] and al-Muzaffar [q.v.}. 
Bibliography: Idrisi, ed. and Span. trans. by 
Saavedra (La Espatia de Edrisi), 59-73; Abu 
‘1-Fida?, Takwim, ii, 180/259-60; Ibn ‘Abd al- 
Mun‘im al-Himyari, al-Rawd al-Mi‘{ér, Spain, 
no. 51; Ibn ‘Idhari, al-Baydn al-Mughrib, ii, 
index; Dozy, Histoire des Musulmans d@’ Espagne, 
new ed., Leiden 1932, index; Lévi-Provengal, Du 
nouveau sur le royaume de Pampalune au LX°* 
stécle, in Bulletin hispanique, lv, no. 1, 1953. 
(E. Lévi-PRoveNncaL-[A. Hurcrt Mrranpa}) 
BAND (‘bond’), a Persian word denoting 
anything which is used to bind, attach, close or limit, 
both literally and figuratively (e.g. sadness, preoc- 
cupation),; it has also passed into Arabic and 
Turkish, In Persian, it has various meanings when 
used in compounds (¢.g., band-t angusht, the phalanx; 
band-t pa, ankle-bone; dar-band, defile, inlet; dast- 
band, bracelet; ri-band, head-veil; band-i shahryar, 
the name of a musical air), It denotes in particular 
dams (band-1 ab) built for irrigation purposes: for 
instance, the Band-i Kaysar, built across the river 
Karin at Shustar by order of the Sasanid king 
Shapir I (3rd century A.D.), several arches of which 
were carried away by floods about 1880; on the other 
side of Shustar, on the way from Ahwaz, the Band-i 
Gargar (the Mashrukan of the Arab geographers), 
on a lateral drain of the Karin, which was excavated 
during the Sasanid period; the Band-i Miy4n (‘‘middle 
dam’’), constructed during the same period and 
several times restored, notably at the beginning of 
the 19th century by a son of Fath ‘Ali Shah (hence 
its other name: Band-i Muhammad ‘Ali Mirza); some 
40 kms. downstream from Shustar, near Band-i 
Kir (“bitumen dam”), are the ruins of a great dam 
of the same period (on these dams, see El’, s.v. 
Kartin, 8257-826, and Gutde Bleu, Moyen-Orient, 
1956, 718-721). In addition to these, the Band-i Amir 
(or Band-i ‘Adudi) on the Kurr (formerly the Cyrus; 
Barbier de Meynard, Dictionnatre de la Perse, 477, 
n, 2), about 80 km. north of Shiraz, was constructed 
in the 4th/roth century at the order of the amir 
‘Adud al-Dawla of the Bayid dynasty; on the same 
river were built the Band-i Ramdjird and the Band-i 
Kassar (“the fuller’s dam’), which were restored by 
Fakhr al-Dawla Cawli, atabak of Fars under the 
Saldjiiks (on these three dams, cf. the interesting 
passage in Ibn al-Balkhi, Fars-nama, Gibb. Mem. 
Series, 151-152). Near Kash4n, in a mountain gorge, 
is situated the Band-i Kuhrid, built under the 
Safawids (Hamd Alléh Mustawfi, Nuzha, 72; de 
Sercey, La Perse en 1839, 230). In Turkey, nine dams 
contribute to Istanbul’s water supply: on the heights 
overlooking Biiyiikdere (on the European side of 
the Bosphorus), north of Bahgekéy, the bend of 
Mahmid I (Mahmut bendi), built in 1732, and the 
bend of the mother of Selim III (Valide bendi), 1796; 
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some five km. further away, in the neighbourhood o1 
the forest of Belgrat, four other bends from which 
water flows, as required, into the Bash Hawz (Bas 
Havuz) or cistern of Pyrgos, and thence towards the 
city via two aqueducts—the most notable being the 
Biiyiik bend (“great dam”) built in the 6th/r2th 
century by Andronicus I and restored by several 
sultans, and the Pagsaderesi bendi, the work of the 
same Byzantine Emperor (details of these dams: 
Guide bleu: Turquie, 1958, 171-2). 

Bibliography: Dieulafoy, L’art antique de la 
Perse, 105-112, fig. 97 and 98 (Shustar, Dizfil); 
Survey of Persian Art, i, 570 (bridges), and ii, 1226 
(id.); Polak, Persien, i, 161; E. G. Browne, A 
year among the Persians, 186; Binning, A Journal 
of ... Travel in Persia, ii, 365-6; R. Walsh, Voyage 
en Turquie, 16 (map of the reservoirs); Andréossy, 
Constantinople et le Bosphore de Thrace, 416; P. de 
Tchihatchef, Le Bosphore et Constantinople, 49. 

(CL. Huart-(H. Masst}) 

BANDA, town in Uttar Pradesh (India), situated 
in Lat. 25° 28’ N and Long. 80° 20’ E; headquarters of 
the district of the same name. Pop. (1951) 30,327. 
The town, otherwise unimportant, attracted notice 
during the Sepoy Revolt of 1857 when its last ruler, 
Nawab ‘Ali Bahadur II, put up a hard fight against 
the British. The town, however, finally surrendered in 
April 1858. A mere village till the end of the 12th/18th 
century, it began rapidly to expand when Shamshir 
Bahadur, said to be a natural son of the Péshw4 
Badji Rao I (1139-53/1726 40), by one of his con- 
cubines who had adopted Islam, made it the chief 
town of his estate conferred on him by the Péshwa. 
Shamshir Bahadur, who fought on the side of the 
Marathas in the Third Battle of Panipat (1175/1761), 
was seriously wounded and subsequently died at 
Bharatpur. His son, ‘Ali Bahadur I, subjugated many 
places in Bundhelkhand, with the help of the Sindhia 
of Gwalior. He was succeeded by his son, Dhu 
’1-Fakar Bahadur, who entered into an agreement 
with the British in 1227/1812 and was awarded the 
title of Nawab and confirmed into his djdgiry of 
Banda. An ill-built town, it has a very large number 
of places of worship, both Muslim and Hindu. The 
congregational mosque, the largest in the town, was 
built by the last Nawab, ‘Ali Bahadur II. A patron 
of learning, he has been praised by the Indian poet 
in Urdt and Persian, Mirza Ghalib. 

Bibliography: Imp. Gaz. of Ind., s.v. Banda; 
Ghulam Rasil Mihr, 1857 Ké Mudjahid, Lahore 
1957, 168-171; District Gaz. of the Untted Provinces, 
Banda, Vol. XXI, Allahabad 1909. 

(A. S. BazMEE ANSARI) 
BANDA ISLANDS, a group of small islands in 
Indonesia, Long. 130° E., Lat. 4° 32’ S., inhabited 
by less than 10,000 people of mixed origin who are 
partly Muslims. From the view point of institutions 
these Muslims are not different from those in other 
parts of Indonesia [¢.v.}]. The islands, however, played 
an important part in the history of the struggle 
between Islam and Christendom, as the nutmeg 
trees which are grown there attracted the Portuguese. 
They arrived in 1511 in Malacca whence they sailed to 
the Banda Islands a year later, thus transplanting the 
Iberian war, which had ended a few years earlier, 
to South and South-East Asia. The Dutch appeared 
on the scene in 1599. From 1619 to 1942 the islands 
were under Dutch control, from 1942 to 1945 
occupied by the Japanese. (C. C. Bere) 
BANDA NAWAZ, SAYYID MUHAMMAD 
[see SAYYID MUHAMMAD]. 
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BANDAR (BEnDvER), a Persian word which has 
passed into Turkish, denoting a seaport or port ona 
large river; it has passed into the Arabic of Syria 
(Barthélemy) and Egypt in the sense of market- 
place, place of commerce, banking exchange (Bocthor, 
Vollers) and even workshop (Cuche). Shah-bandar, 
in Persian, means customs officer, collector of taxes; 
in Turkish, it means consul and, formerly, a 
merchants’ syndic. In compounds, it occurs in 
Persian geographical nomenclature: on the Caspian 
Sea (southern shore), Bandar-Pahlawi (formerly 
Enzeli); Bandar-Gaz, the safest harbour in the 
region; some 50 kms. to the north, Bandar-Shah, 
the terminus of the Trans-Iranian railway—the other 
terminus being Bandar-Shahpir, on the Persian 
Gulf; other ports on the shores of the Gulf are: 
Bandar-Daylam, Bandar-Rig, Bandar-Bishir {see 
BUSHAHR], Bandar-Makam, Bandar-Linga, Bandar- 
‘Abbas (see fojlowing article). 

Bibliography: P. Schwarz, Iran in Mittelalter 
(index: bandar), On the places mentioned: Guide 
bleu: Moyen-Orient (index: Bandar); R. Vadala, 
Le golfe Persique, Paris 1920, passim. 

(Cy. Huart-[H. Massé]) 

BANDAR ‘ABBAS, a Persian port situated in 
the VIIIth. ustan (which comprises part of Fars and 
Kirman). The town, which is on the coast of the 
mainland 16 km. north-west of the island of Hormuz 
{g.v.], stands on bare, sandy ground rising gradually 
to the north; it has a frontage of 2 km. along the 
shore. The position of Bandar ‘Abb4s at the entrance 
to the Persian Gulf and the fact that it is the terminal 
point of trade-routes from Yazd and Kirm4n to the 
north and Lar, Shiraz and Isfahan to the north west 
have made it a place of some strategic and commercial 
importance. Owing to the shallowness of the sea, 
large vessels cannot berth alongside the quay or 
jetty and have to anchor some distance offshore 
and load or discharge their cargo by means of 
lighters. 

There are grounds for believing that the town is 
situated on or near the site of the small fishing 
village of Shahra (see Istakhri, 67) or Shahruva (see 
the Hudid al-‘Alam, 124 and 375). When the 
neighbouring island of Djarin (or Djarriin) ceased to 
be so called and was given instead the name of 
Hormuz at the beginning of the 8th/14th century, 
the former name was transferred to Shahra.. When 
Hormuz developed into a great commercial centre, 
the importance of Djarin as the point cf transhipment 
for goods in transit between the island and the 
mainland gradually increased. Early in the roth/ 
16th century the Portuguese established themselves 
on Hormuz and subsequently also on the adjacent 
stretch of mainland, and Djarin, or Gamru, as it 
then came to be called, thus passed into Portuguese 
hands. In 1615 the Persians recovered Gamru from 
the Portuguese and seven years later, with the 
naval aid of the English East India Company, they 
also drove the Portuguese out of Hormuz. In 
gratitude for its services, Shah ‘Abbas I allowed the 
Company to set up a factory in Gamru (or Gombroon, 
as the English usually called it) and not only 
exempted it from customs dues there, but also gave 
it the right to 1eceive half the customs dues. An 
additional reason for the granting of these privileges 
was the Shah’s desire that the town should become 
the chief port in his realm: it was in token of this 
desire that he named the port Bandar ‘Abbas after 
himself. The Shah’s hopes were soon realised; with 
the advent not only of the English East India 
Company, but also of the Dutch East India Company 
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and the French, the port became the most important 
in Persia. When Chardin was there in 1674, he 
stated that the town contained between 1,400 and 
1,500 houses; he also remarked upon the bad climate 
and its deadly effect upon the European residents 
(Voyages, Paris 1811, viii, 508, 511-512). 

The overthrow of the Safawid monarchy by the 
Ghalzay Afghans in 1722, followed by the Russian 
and .Turkish invasions and numerous internal 
revolts, paralysed the trade of the country and 
brought stagnation to Bandar ‘Abbas. The expulsion 
of the Afghans led to a temporary revival of prospe- 
rity, but this was soon nullified by Nadir’s exorbitant 
tax-collectors. Furthermore, his creation of a naval 
base at Bishahr [¢.v.] dealt another blow at the 
supremacy of Bandar ‘Abbas, and it was not long 
before the former port became the leading one of the 
country. When Plaisted was at Bandar ‘Abbas in 
1750, he found that nine out of every ten houses 
were deserted (Journal from Calcutta .... to Aleppo 
tn the Year MDCCL, London 1758, 11). A few years 
later the Dutch and English East India Companies 
abandoned Bandar ‘Abbas, thus causing it to 
decline still further. 

In 1793 the town, together with a coastal strip 
150 km. in length, was leased to the Sultan of ‘Uman, 
in whose hands and those of his descendants it re- 
mained until its reversion to Persian control in 1868. 

In recent times Bandar ‘Abbas has recovered 
something of its former prosperity, thanks to the con- 
struction of motor roads from Kirman and Yazd 
and also from Shiraz. The modern town has a popu- 
lation of some 11,500 (this total undergoes quite 
considerable seasonal fluctuations). Living con- 
ditions have improved with the provision of a piped 
water supply from ‘Isin, 16 km. to the north-west. 
The main thoroughfare, the Khiyaban Rida Shah-i 
Kabir, runs through the town approximately 
parallel with the shore, at a distance of some 200 m.; 
the governmental and most of the municipal 
buildings are in the central part of this avenue. The 
chief mosques are the Masdjid-i Djami‘ (for the Shi‘a) 
and the,Masdjid-i Galla-Dari (for the Sunnis). Modern 
industry is represented by a fish-canning plant. 

Bibliography: In addition to the works 
mentioned in the article, F. Valentijn, Oud en 

Nieuw Oost-Indién, Amsterdan 1725, v, 2023 

C. de Bruyn, Travels into Muscovy, Persia and 

Parts of the East-Indtes, London 1737, ii, 73-75, 

132-13; English East India Company, the 

Gombroon Diary (Persia and the Persian Gulf 

Records, India Office Library, I-VI); F. Savary des 

Bruslons, Dictionnaire Universelle de Commerce, 

Paris 1741, i, 405; E. Ives, A Voyage from 

England to India....also a Journey from 

Persia to England, London 1773, 197-202; C. 

Ritter, Erdkunde, iii, 739-49; E. Reclus, Nouvelle 

Géographie Universelle, Paris 1884, ix, 276-7, 286; 

W. Tomaschek, in the SBAK Wien, cxxi, part 

viii (1890): Curzon, Persia and the Persian 

Question, London 1892, ii, 418-26; J. de Morgan, 

Mission scientif. en Perse, Paris 1895, ii, 290-1, 

295; Le Strange, 292, 295, 319; Sir A. T. Wilson, 

The Persian Gulf, Oxford 1928, 11, 140, 146, 

I5I-2, 160-7, 173-9, 188-9, 232, 259, 283: Razmara 

and Nawtash, Farkang-i Djughrafiya-yi Iran, 

viii, 56-7: L. Lockhart, The Fall of the Safavi 

Dynasty and the Afghan Occupation of Persta, 

Cambridge 1958, 372-9, 403-6. (L. Locknart) 

BANDAR PAHLAWI, principal port (bandar) of 
Iran on the Caspian Sea, situated at 37° 28’ N and 
49° 27’E. Formerly called Enzeli, the town was 
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renamed in honour of the Pahlawi dynasty by its 
founder Rida Shah who came to the throne in 1926. 
Bandar Pahlawi itself lies on a tongue of land to 
the west of an inlet between the Caspian Sea and 
a freshwater lake called Murda4b. To the east of the 
inlet is the older settlement of Ghaziyan. From 
Bandar Pahlawi a bridge carries the motor road 
across the inlet and into Ghaziyan, from there the 
road proceeds to Rasht, the principal commercial 
town of the Caspian littoral region, and then on to 
Tehran, a total distance of 364 km. 

In the early roth century there were only 
a few hundred houses at the site, in the first decade 
of this century about 9,000 people, and the present 
population is given at 48,500. Persian, Gilaki 
(a local dialect) and some Turkish are spoken. The 
inhabitants are Shi%s. There are no monuments of 
any interest or real antiquity in either Bandar 
Pahlawi or neighbouring Ghaziy4n. 

During the second quarter of this century the 
inlet mentioned above has been developed into a 
shallow, but sheltered, harbour. In the period March 
1951-March 1952 some 298 ships entered or left the 
port. Between 1930 and 1940 there was considerable 
transit traffic of goods and passengers from Bandar 
Pahlawi through the USSR and to Europe, but in 
recent years nearly all the trade has been directly 
with Russia. 

Owing to its proximity to Russia the port town 
has been the scene of international incidents. In 
1722 Russian troops landed on the south side of 
the Murdab and again in 1804 another force landed 
at Enzeli. In March 1920 Soviet troops, following 
a British force retreating from Baku, landed at 
Enzeli and later gave support to the establishment 
of a short lived Soviet Republic of Gilan. During 
the Anglo-Soviet occupation of Iran Bandar Pahlawi 
sheltered a Soviet garrison from 1941 until May 
1946. 

Bibliography: Ritter, Erdkunde, viii. 652 ff.; 
Mas‘iid Kayhan, Djughrafya-i Mufassal-i Iran, 
Tehran 1932, ii, 276-7; Rahnama-i Iran, Da?ira-i 
Diughrafyda-+ Sitdd+ Artash, Tehran 1951, part 3, 
50; Annual Account of Trade between Iran and 
Foreign Countries, Year 1330/1951 {in Persian), 
Tehran 1952. (D. N. WILBER) 
BANDIRMA, a port on the Sea of Marmara, near 

the site of the ancient Cyzicus. The mediaeval Greek 
name for the town was Panormos. Villehardouin 
mentions a castle called ‘‘Palorme’”’, which the Latin 
Crusaders fortified in 1204. It was used thereafter 
as a base for their operations against the Greeks 
in north-west Asia Minor. Under Ottoman rule 
Bandirma was included in the sandjak of Karasi 
(g.v.]. According to the evidence of travellers who 
visited the town in the 16th-17th centuries, most of 
its inhabitants seem to have been not of Turkish, 
but of Greek or Armenian descent. Much of Bandirma 
was burnt down in 1874. It now forms part of the 
province of Balikesir and is an active commercial 
centre, exporting the varied products of the hinter- 
land—cereals, sheep and cattle, boracite, sesame, etc. 
The population of Bandirma in 1950 stood at a 
little less than 19,000. 

Bibliography: P. du Fresne-Canaye, Voyage 
du Levant, ed. M. Hauser, Paris 1897, 153-154; 
S. Gerlach, Tagebuch, Frankfurt-am-Main 1674, 
43, 255-256; V. de Stochove, Voyage du Levant, 
Brussels 1650, 183; W. Tomaschek, Zur histortschen 
Topographie von Kleinasten im Mittelalter (SBAR, 
Wien, phil.-hist. Classe, Bd. CXXIX, 1891), 14; 
V. Cuinet, La Turquie d’Asie, iv, Paris 1895, 


285-295; R. Fitzner, Aus Kleinasien und Syrien, 
Rostock 1904, 70-72; F. W. Hasluck, Cysicus, 
Cambridge 1910, 50-51 and also 310-321 (biblio- 
graphical section), passim; ‘Ali Diawad, Ta°rikh 
wa Dioghrafiya Lughatt, Pt. i, Istanbul A.H. 1313, 
151-152. (V. J. Parry) 
BANDJ, an arabicised Persian word, originally 
from the Sanskrit, denoting a narcotic drug, 
more exactly the henbane (hyoscyamus). The 
meaning of the Sanskrit bhangd is really ‘themp” 
(cannabis sativa L.), t.e., the variety which grows in 
southern climes which contains in the tip of its 
leaves an intoxicating resinous substance (Arabic 
hashish), whence the Zend banha “drunkenness”, 
In Persian the loanword bang was applied to the 
henbane and for this reason Hunayn b. Ishak, in his 
Arabic translation of the Materia medica of Diosco- 
rides, (c. 235/850) equated it with the Greek Sooxta- 
og. With this meaning, the word bandj is found in 
the early Persian medical writers who, as a rule, 
write in Arabic (al-Razi, Ibn Sina) and in more 
modern Persian medicine in Abi Mansir Muwaffak 
b. ‘Ali (4th/1oth century), while it appears to 
be unknown in the old Arabic poetry, as al-Birini 
in the chapter on bandj in his pharmacology (MS. 
in the Bursa library) gives no quotations from 
the poets, which he would not otherwise have 
omitted to do. The early physicians of western 
Islam (Ishak b. ‘Imran, Ishak b. Sulayman, Ibn al- 
Djazzar and others) also identified bandj with hen- 
bane and. called it in Arabic saykaradn, which how- 
ever Ahmad al-Ghafiki (an Arab physician of Spain 
of the 6th/12th century) in his pharmacology considers 
wrong. Shakhrond is however the Syriac term for 
henbane and the Arabic saykaran, sikran, shikran 
etc. is derived from it; but the later Arab botanists 
used the name for another henbane (hyoscyamus 
muticus) which drives the taker mad, and also 
for the rgrnaee (ctcuta). In modern times the 
word bandj {in the popular dialect of Egypt bing) 
is used for every kind of narcotic and the verb 
bannadja, ‘‘to narcotise” and also to “send to sleep, 
to anaesthetise’’, infinitive tabnidj, ‘‘narcosis’” etc. 
is derived from it. 
Bibliography: 
162; TA, ii, 10; 


Ibn Sida, Mukhassas, xi, 
Ibn Sina, Kanin, Bilak, 
i, 273; Ibn al-Baytar, al-DjdmiS li-Mufradat 
al-Adwiya, Bualak, i, 117; L. Leclerc, Tratté 
des simples par Ibn el-Beithar, Paris 1877,. i, 
271; Lane, Lextcon, i, 258; Low, Flora der Juden, 
iii, 359; Meyerhof and Sobhy, The Abridged Version 
of “the Book of S.mple Drugs’? by Akmad thn 
Muhammad al-Ghafiqi, fasc. ii, Cairo 1933, 324 ff; 
Renaud and Colin, Tuhfat al-Akbab, Paris 
1934, 35; Dymock, Warden and Hooper, Phar- 
macographia Indica, London-Bombay-Calcutta 
1890-1893, ii, 626 and it, 318 ff; E. G. Browne, 
A chapter from the History of Cannabis Indica, in 
St. Bartholomew’s Hospital Journal, March 1897. 
(M. MEYERHOF) 
BANDJARMASIN, town on the southern coast 
of Kalimantan (Borneo, Indonesia), at Lat. 3° 18’ S. 
and Long. 114° 35’ E. It has been known from the 
14th century onwards as a centre of inter-island 
trade and capital of a small principality. It was the 
capital of a residency in the Dutch period (1859-1942) 
and during the Japanese occupation. The population 
of approximately 300,000 is Muslim, though the 
influence of the Javanese civilisation is considerable, 
especially among the members of the nobility. 
(c. C. Bera) 
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BANGALA, a geographical term, derived from 
the word Bang, originally denoting a non-Aryan 
people of this name and later applied to their 
homeland in the southern and eastern parts of 
Bengal, now in East Pakistan. Abu ’l-Fadl, in his 
Ain Akbari, remarks “The original name of 
Bengal was Bang. Its former rulers raised mounds 
measuring ten yards in height and twenty in breadth 
throughout the province called Ai (Sanskyit—Al). 
From this suffix the name Bengal took its rise and 
currency”. But both the words, Bang and Bangila 
(or sometimes Bhangalah) were used in Sanskrit 
records. It is generally supposed that Bangala was 
a smaller division, limited to the southern districts 
of East Bengal, while Bang was a wider unit. This 
distinction is purely hypothetical. Among the early 
Muslim historians, Minhadj al-Sirddj, in his Tabakat-+ 
Ndsivi, uses Bang, and Diya al-Din Barani, in his 
Tarikh-i Firasshahi, employs Diyar-+ Bangdla, or 
‘Arsa-i Bangala, for the same region of East Bengal— 
a geographical division which maintained its integrity 
till about the middle of 14th century A.D. 

Shamsi Siradj ‘SAfif, in his Tarikh-i Firdsshahi, 
gives to Shams al-Din Ilyas Shah the titles of Shah-i 
Bangdla (the king of Bangala), and Shah-t Bangdliyan 
(plural of Bangali) meaning the king over the people 
of Bengal. As Ilyas Shah united for the first time 
both the kingdoms of eastern and western Bengal 
under him, he well deserved the titles, given by 
SAfif, and it is after him that Bangala came to denote 
a wider geographical region, comprising the whole 
Gangetic Delta; and this is the sense in all subsequent 
writings, Persian chronicles, Chinese travel accounts, 
and European works. But the Hindus began to use 
the older term Gawda for this whole region. 

‘From the middle of 16th century A.D., the city 
of Bangala is mentioned in some of the European 
accounts, and also marked in their maps. But no 
local tradition or record speaks of such a city. Its 
position in the old maps is never identical, nor do 
the descriptions of different authorities tally with 
one another. Probably the important ports, or the 
capitals, visited by the Europeans, were variously 
called the city of Bangala by different authorities. 
The mint “Gawr-Bangala”, occurring in the coins 
of the Mughal emperor Akbar, may refer to the city, 
or the country, of Gawda in Bangala (or ‘ur 
Bangala), more probably the latter. 

The kingdom of Bangala grew out of the original 
Muslim conquest of Lakhnawti (north-west Bengal) 
to which were added Satgaon (part of south-west 
Bengal) and Sonargaon (east Bengal). Ilyas Shah 
integrated these three regions into an independant 
Muslim Sultanate in A.D. 1352. His descendents 
ruled, with occasional revolutions, till A.D. 1484, 
when they were supplanted by their Abyssinian 
guards and officers. Within about ten years the 
oppressive Abyssinian rulers were overthrown by 
their own popular minister ‘Ali al-Din Husayn 
Shah, an Arab of noble lineage, who ushered in an 
age of peace and prosperity for the kingdom. The 
independence of Bangala was finally crushed in 1538 
when Shir Shah annexed it into his Indian Empire, 
but its unity continued as a s#ba (province) even 
under the Mughals, from 1576 onward. 

The political unity of Bang4la led to the cultural 
cohesion of the people who were called Bangali, a 
term also applied to the local language which 
developed its literature in this period. 


Bibliography: S. H. Hodivala, Bangala, in | 
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Vol. ii 755-60; R. C. Majumdar, Lama Taranatha’s 
account of Bengal, in Indian Historical Quarterly, 
Calcutta, Vol. xvi/rg40, 219-38; D. C. Ganguli, 
Vangala-desa, in Indian Historical Quarterly, 
Calcutta, Vol. xix/1943, 297-317; A. H. Dani, 
Shams al-Din Ilyas Shah, Shah-t Bangdlah, in Sir 
Jadu Nath Sarkar Commemoration volume, to be 
published by (East) Panjab University. 
(A. H. Dani) 
BANGANAPALLE, a small state in south. India 
prior to its merger in the Madras State in 1948. It 
had the distinction of being the solitary State south 
of the Tungabhadra ruled by a Muslim chief, in 
this case belonging to the Shil persuasion. In 1948 
it had an area of 275 sq. m. and a population of 
44,631. The State lay between latitudes 15° 3 and 
15° 29 N. and longitudes 77° 59’ E. and 78° 22’ E. 
Banganapalle has had a chequered history. The 
ruling family claims descent from a minister of Shah 
‘Abbas II of Persia on the paternal, and from a 
minister of the Emperor ‘Alamgir on the maternal, 
side. The ancestor of the family, Mir Tahir ‘AHI, 
migrated from Persia to Bidjapir. A number of 
family quarrels arose there resulting in his murder. 
His widow and four sons sought refuge with the 
Mughal fawdjddr of Arcot. One of these sons married 
the grand-daughter of the djdgirdaér of Banganapalle, 
and thus came in contact with what was to be the 
home of the family. 
Banganapalle itself changed hands a number of 


’ times. In 1643 it became subject to Bidjapir along 


with a large part of the Vijayanagar territory; but 
soon the Bigjapir hegemony gave place to Mughal 
rule and the rule of the Asaf Djahs. The djdgirdar, 
Husayn ‘Ali, paid allegiance to Haydar ‘Ali of 
Mysore and fought many a battle under his banner. 
But when Tipai Sultan succeeded his father he 
resumed the djdgir on a mere pretext. On Husayn’s 
death his widow took refuge with the Nizam of 


. Haydarabad, and one of the representatives of the 


family is said to have defeated Tipii’s fawdjddar in 
1790 and taken possession of the town. The djdgir 
came under British supremacy by the Treaty of 
Seringapatam in 1800. It remained under the 
Madras Presidency till 1839 when it was taken over 
directly by the Government of India. 

By the sanad of 1862 the British Government 
guaranteed succession according to Muslim Law in 
case a ruler died childless. In 1867 the hereditary 
title of Nawab was conferred on the djdgirdar. In 
1897, on the occasion of the Silver Jubilee of Queen 
Victoria’s reign, the Nawab was addressed as ‘Your 
Highness’. The last ruling Nawab, Mir Fadl-i ‘Ali 
Khan, died soon after the merger, and the title now 
devolves on his eldest son Mir Ghulam ‘Ali Khan. 

Bibliography: A. Vadivelu, The Aristocracy 
of Southern India, Madras 1903; Impersal Garetteer 
of India; The Indian Year Book and Who is Who, 

1948; Banganapalle State, tts Ruler and Method 

of Administration. (H. K. SHERWANI) 

BANGKA, island in Indonesia near the East 
coast of southern Sumatra, between Lat. 1° and 4° S. 
and at Long. 106° E. It owes its fame to its tin mines 
and tin trade which attracted foreign merchants 
from early times. The economically weaker part of 
the population is Indonesian and Muslim of. the 
normal Indonesian type. The most important part 
of the population consists of Chinese immigrants. 

(C. C. Bera) 

BANHA, a town in the Nile Delta, situated 
on the Damietta branch, one of the main stations on 
the railway between Cairo and Alexandria and 


Tor 
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45 kilometres north of Cairo. In mediaeval times, it 
formed part of al-Sharkiyya province and is today 
the chief town of al-Kalyabiyya province, with 
some thirty thousand inhabitants. The Arabic name 
is a transcription of Coptic Panaho. 

The locality occupies a place in the traditional 
history of the diplomatic relations between the 
Prophet and the enigmatic Mukawkis, the so-called 
sovereign of Egypt. Among the presents which the 
latter sent to Muhammad, honey from Banha is 
mentioned, and it is the recollection of just this 
detail which its nickname Banhd al-‘asal, ““Banha 
of the honey”, is supposed to evoke. The story may 
also well be an embellished explanation of an actual 
fact, for one of the earliest geographers, al-Ya‘kabi, 
states plainly that the village of Banhad produces 
famous honey. Yakit, in turn, extols the quality of 
this honey, which was one of the glories of Egypt. 

The description given by al-Idrisi seems to allow 
of the following translation: ‘“‘Banha al-‘asal forms 
an extensive domain, its lands planted with trees 
and producing-much fruit; the cultivated fields 
succeed one another without a break; opposite, on 
the Western bank of the Nile, stands the main 
centre, which has given it its name’. 

Banha does not appear to have played a réle in 
history. At the end of the last century, “it was 
exporting considerable quantities of the commodity 
to which it owed its name, as well as oranges and 
mandarins, which were highly esteemed”’. 

Bibliography: Ibn ‘Abd al-Hakam, 48, 50; 

Ya‘kuabi, 337 (trans. Wiet, 193); Ibn al-Fakih, 67; 

Idrisi, ed. Dozy and De Goeje, 152; Ibn Mammati, 

110; Yakut, i, 748; Chauvet and Isembert, Guide 

de VOrient, Malte, Egypte, 293; J. Maspero and 

G. Wiet, Matériaux pour servir a la géographie de 

VEgypte, 50. (G. Wiet) 

BANI SUWAYF (Beni Suef, Beni Souef) a town 
in Egypt, on the west bank of the Nile, 75 m. 
(120 km.) south of Cairo. According to al-Sakhawi 
(902/1497) the old name of the town was Binum- 
suwayh, from which popular etymology derived the 


form Bani Suwayf (the Agwntin of Ibn Dji‘an, al- 
Tubja al-Santyya, 172, and the siwsRie of Ibn 
Dukmak, Intisdr, v, 10, ought probably to be read 
Bgomedy). In still more ancient times the capital of 


this district was Heracleopolis Magna, ro m. (16 km.) 
west of Bani Suéf, which only attained importance 
under Muhammad ‘Ali. 

From the time of the division of Egypt into 
provinces (mudiriyya), Beni Suéf became the chief- 
town of the second province of Upper Egypt, 
comprising three districts (markaz), and gave its 
name to this province. The town, numbering to-day 
70,000 inhabitants, is an agricultural centre of 
considerable importance, with a certain amount of 
commercial and industrial activity. Situated on the 
railway and the main road which follow the Nile, 
it is linked by a track to the Coptic monasteries on 
the Red Sea. The makdm of the Shaykha Hiriyya, 
situated in the oldest mosque, Djami‘ al-Bahr, is 
venerated locally. 

Bibliography: ‘Ali Pasha Mubarak, al- 
Khitat al-Djadida, ix, 92ff.; A. Boinet Bey, 
Dict. géog. de VEgypie, Cairo 1899, 120; Guides 
Bleus, Egypte, 1956, 251. (C. H. BeckerR*) 
BANIKA, (plur. bandtk), an Arabic word which 

has been subject to considerable semantic evolution. 

In early Arabic, its meaning is disputed by the 
lexicographers (cf. Ibn Sida, Mukkhassas, iv, 84-85; 


TA, s.v.). The primitive meaning seems to have 
been ‘‘any piece inserted (ruk‘a) to widen a tunic 
(Ramis) or a leather bucket (dalw)’’. In the case of 
the kamis, according to some authorities, band4sk 
were “snippets” of material, in the form of very 
elongated triangles, inserted vertically below the arm- 
holes, along the lateral seams of the garment, to 
give greater fullness. According to others, they were 
Pieces inserted on both sides of the fore-part of the 
collar (fawk) to take the buttons and button-holes. 
As equivalents, the dictionaries give ibna, dikhris and 
dj.r.ban; banika (and its variant binaka), like the 
two latter words, may be of Persian origin. 

In the Arab West, banika is at times employed 
for a kind of man’s tunic, though more frequently it 
is applied to an element of women’s hair-covering. 
Spanish has retained albanega ‘“‘a hair-net for 
gathering and covering the hair” and the Arabic of 
Tetuan still uses the word with a very similar 
meaning. At Algiers, it is a kind of square head- 
dress, provided with a back flap, which women use 
to cover their heads to protect themselves against 
the cold when leaving the hammdam (= bnika). 

In its final development, the word, in the towns 
of Morocco, has come to mean ‘‘a small cell, a closet 
serving as an office for a ‘‘minister”’, in the old 
makhzen [q.v.]; a dark padded cell (in a prison for 
the insane) ; a small room or lumber-room (in a flat)’. 
According to oral tradition, the banika was originally 
a silk scarf in which all ministers coming to the 
Council carried their documents. 

For the semantic evolution, compare with that 
of the French ‘‘potnte’’ and also (ministerial) portfolio 
and cabinet. 

Bibliography: For the Moroccan ministerial 
bnikas, cf. Aubia, Le Maroc d’aujourd’ hui (= 1903), 
chap. XI. (G. S. Coxin) 
BANIYAS (or Buluniyds), the ancient Balanea, 

which also bore the name of Leucas; attempts have 
several times been made to identify it with an ‘‘Apol- 
lonia which never existed on this site’ (R. Dussaud). 
It is today a small township on the Syrian coast 
situated some fifty kms. to the south of Latakiya, 
This ancient Phoenician settlement, which became 
a Greek city minting its own coinage and, later, the 
seat of a bishopric, was incorporated in the djund 
of Hims at the time of the Arab conquest. It was, 
however, especially at the time of the Crusades, 
that its small harbour, protected by a fortress 
and dominated by the mighty castle of Markab 
{q.v.] on its rocky spur, was for a long period a scene 
of activity. Occupied by the Franks in 503/1109, 
Valenia, the position of which was strengthened by 
the taking of Markab in 512/1118, was one of the 
important fiefs of the principality of Antioch, at 
the extremity of the county of Tripoli and, after 
it was entrusted together with Markab to the Hos- 
pitallers in 572/1186, remained one of the last centres 
of resistance to the Muslim conquest. The attacks 
to which it was subjected, especially by Salah al- 
Din, until its conquest by Kala?tin in 684/1285, so 
completely ruined it that during the Mamlik period 
it entirely lost its administrative role to the advan- 
tage of Markab, and its site and gardens alone re- 
tained the attention of the Arab geographers. The 
present town does not even possess archaeological 
Temains evocative of its ancient prosperity. 

Bibliography: R. Dussaud, Topographie de la 
Syrie, Paris 1927, especially 127-29; Pauly-Wis- 
sowa, S.v. Balanaia; Cl. Cahen, La Syrte du Nord, 
Paris 1940, index (see under Boulounias); J. 
Weulersse, Le pays des Alcouites, Tours 1940, 
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index (see under Banyas); G. Le Strange, Palestine 

under the Moslems, London 1890, especially 424 

and 504; Baladhiri, Futéh, 133; BGA, indices; 

Ibn al-Athir, x, 334 (which already has Baniy4s); 

Yakut, i, 729, iv, 500; Abu’l-Fida’, Takwim, 255; 

Dimashki, ed. Mehren, 209. 

(J. SourpEL-THOMINE) 

BANIYAS, the ancient Paneas, owed its name to 
the presence in the vicinity of a sanctuary of Pan, 
established in a grotto and sanctifying one of the 
main sources of the Jordan. The present place, 
situated 24 km. north-west of al-Kunaytra, on the 
road running along the southern frontier of the Syrian 
Republic, occupies a pleasant sitc, with plentiful 
water and rich vegetation, in a smiling valley of 
Mt. Hermon. Its neighbourhood, moreover, has al- 
ways been praised by Arab writers for its fertility, 
and especially for its lemons, cotton and rice culti- 
vation. : 

The town, though doubtless possessing an older 
history, is only mentioned since the Hellenistic 
period. It was embellished by Herod the Great and 
especially by his son Philip, who bestowed on it 
the name of Czesarea in honour of Augustus. It was 
then called Caesarea Philippi (to distinguish it from 
Caesarea in Palestine), then Caesarea Paneas. Later 
on the second part of the name survived alone. In 
the 4th century A.D. it became the seat of a bishop- 
ric, dependent on the province of Phoenicia, and the 
Arab conquest, when it is known to have served 
the army of Heraclius as a base before the battle 
of the Yarmik, made it the chief town of the district 
of al-Djawlan. Somewhat later al-Mukaddasi em- 
phasises the prosperity of the township and the 
surrounding villages, into which iahabitants of the 
thughtr had emigrated. At the time of the Crusades, 
however, when the position of Baniyds, lying at 
no great distance from Tyre, between Damascus and 
the Kingdom of Jerusalem, acquired strategic im- 
portance, its history became more eventful and 
its successive masters applied themselves to forti- 
fying the castle of al-Subayba, whose ruins still 
dominate the town today. 

Ceded in 520/1126 by Tughtakin, Atabek of Da- 
mascus, to Bahram, leader of the Isma‘ilis, who 
were then active in Syria, it was handed over to 
the Franks in 524/1130, following the death of Bah- 
ram and the violent action undertaken at Damascus 
against the followers of the sect. Recovered by force 
of arms by Bari in 527/1132 and delivered up to 
Zanki, it was then besieged by the Franks who, with 
the help of the Damascenes, reincorporated it in 
their possessions in 534/1140. Nur al-Din, after being 
repulsed twice in succession, Baldwin III and his 
army coming to the assistance of the threatened 
garrison on each occasion, finally made himself 
master of Baniyds and its citadel in 559/1164 and 
his adversaries, in spite of their efforts, never 
succeeded in setting foot there again. 

Baniyas then played the role of a frontier strong- 
hold between the countries of Islam and the terri- 
tory of the Franks who, in Ibn Djubayr’s time (580/ 
1184), peacefully shared the exploitation of the cur- 
rounding plain with the Muslims. It was presented 
by Salah al-Din to his son al-Afdal and then passed 
into the hands of various Ayyibid princes, who im- 
proved its defences, as is still born out by several 
extant inscriptions. Baybars, in his turn, was to 
carry out the restoration of a fortress, the con- 
tinued importance of which is emphasised by the 
Mamluk authors, who even make it the residence of 
an amir, independent of the governor of the place. 


At this period, Baniyads was the chief town of a 
wildya forming part of the ntydaba of SAdjlin, in the 
south of the province of Damascus. It was, however, 
soon to decline to its present state of a small town- 
ship. 

Bibliography: R. Dussaud, Topographie his- 
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M. G. Hodgson, The Order of the Assassins, The 
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13-14; K. M. Setton (ed.), A History of the Crusades, 
i, Pennsylvania 1955, index; L. Caetani, Chrono- 
braphia islamica, 179; BGA, indices; Ibn Diubayr, 
Rihla, ed. De Goeje, 300; Abu’l-Fida?, Takwim, 
249; Dimashki, ed. Mehren, 200; M. Gaudefroy- 
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(J. SourDEL-THoMINE) 

BANJALUKA (alternative spelling Banja Luka), 
a town in Yugoslavia, in the north-western part of 
Bosnia, situated on both sides of the river Vrbas. 
It is a centre of culture and commerce of considerable 
importance in the district, has been on a railway line 
since 1873, and had 42,233 inhabitants in 1956, of 
whom about one third were Muslims (in 1948 the 
number of inhabitants was 31,223, of whom 9,951 
were of “‘unspecified nationality” (4.e., Serbo-Croat 
speaking Muslims who did not declare themselves 
as either Serbs or Croats). Apart from the quarter 
called ‘‘Novoselija’” which developed in the 12th/ 
18th century, and more modern parts (“VaroS” and 
“Predgradje’”’), the town consist of two other parts 
—an upper city, (“Gornji Seher’”)—where a fortress, 
or settlement, existed before the Turkish conquest 
(1527 or 1528)—and a Lower City (“Donji Seher’) 
which was built in the second half of the roth/16th 
century. Both these parts contain survivals of the 
Ottoman rule. Of the 27 mosques of the town, two 
should be especially mentioned: the oldest of them, 
built immediately after the Turkish Conquest, stands 
in the Upper City and is called the Emperor’s Mosque 
(“Hunkarija’” or ‘‘Careva dZamija’’), which was sub- 
sequently repaired and rebuilt three times (the 
building to be seen at the present day is said to date 
from the year 1824/25). The most beautiful one in the 
Lower City is the Mosque ‘‘Ferhadija dZamija” built 
in 1579 by Ferhad Sokolovié, governor of Bosnia at 
the time. The makallas ({i.e., quarters) of ‘Gornji 
Tabaci” and ‘‘Donji Tabaci’’, in the Upper City, 
recall the tanner’s trade—the principal trade in 
nearly all Balkan towns in the roth/16th and 11th/ 
17th centuries. In the Lower City, on the banks of the 
Vrbas, there is a citadel (‘‘KaStel’’?) which was built 
during the reign of Murad III (1595-1603) as the 
town’s second fortress. 

The statement which is found first in Ewliya 
Celsbi, that the first part of the name ‘‘Banjaluka” 
is the Serbo-Croat word ‘‘Banja”’ (bath), is merely 
an example of folk-etymology, based on the fact 
that there are hot sulphur springs in the town, The 
name is actually formed from the archaic possessive 
adjective of the noun ‘‘Ban” (a governor, in this case 
of the Hungarian King), and the word ‘Luka” 
{meadow by the river).l!It thus means the meadow 
of the Ban. 
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After the fall of the kingdom of Bosnia (in 1463) 
the Hungarians acquired the area of Jajce. It is 
probable that Banjaluka was built at that time (it 
is mentioned for the first time in 1494) to serve as a 
fortress for the newly built Jajce-Banates. Immedi- 
ately after the fall of Jajce, Banjaluka was conquered 
by the Turks (in 1527 or 1528). Under Turkish rule 
Banjaluka gained in importance, especially after 
the residence of the governor of the sandjak of 
Bosnia was moved from Sarajevo to Banjaluka in 
the middle of the roth/16th century. The quick rise 
of the town was largely due to the merits of the first 
governors who resided in Banjaluka, in particular 
Ferhad Sokolovié, a cousin of the Grand Vizier 
Mehmed Pasha Sokolovié (Sokolli). Ferhad Sokolovié 
was governor of Bosnia from 1574, and became 
Beglerbeg of the newly formed Pashalik of Bosnia in 
1580. Banjaluka remained the seat of the Beglerbeg 
of Bosnia until it was moved to Sarajevo in 1638. 

In 1661, when Ewliya Celebi visited Banjaluka, it 
was a flourishing town with two fortresses, 45 
mahallas, 45 mosques, and several madrasas and 
baths, with 300 shops and a Bezistan. The town 
itself (which numbered 3,700 houses) was then the 
seat of the representative (Kd°im-makam) of the 
Vizier of Bosnia. 

Banjaluka was conquered for a short time in 
1688 by the Austrians under the Margrave of Baden, 
and they burnt down some parts of the town in their 
retreat. During the 1737 war, Banjaluka was 
besieged by the Prince of Hildburghausen, but was 
relieved by the Bosnian Vizier ‘Ali Pasha Hekimoghlu 
as the result of the victory of August 4th. This war 
was described by ‘Omar Efendi of Novi (Babinger, 
276-277). Since then, Banjaluka has developed more 
or less unhindered, although it could not regain its 
former greatness until the end of Turkish rule. There 
were 37 mahallas and 1,126 houses liable to taxes in 
Banjaluka in 1851. From then on it was the capital 
of one of the six Bosnian sandjaks (districts). 

At the time of the Austrian occupation of Bosnia 
(1878), Banjaluka capitulated (without offering 
resistance) as early as 31st July. Nevertheless, there 
was a battle with the Bosnian Muslims on 14th 
August. The town remained under Austrian rule 
until 1918, when it became part of Yugoslavia. 

Bibliography: H. KreSevijakovi¢, Start bos- 

anski gradovi (Old Bosnian castles), Nase Starine I, 
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(B. DjurpjEv) 

BANKING {see DJAHBADH and SAYRAFi]. 

BANKIPOR, the Western suburb of the city of 
Patna, the ‘Azimabad of the Muslim historians, 
situated in 25° 37’ N. and 85° 8’ E. on the right bank 
of the Ganges. The great landmark of Bankipir is 
the brick-built beehive-shaped silo or grain store- 
house constructed by Warren Hastings after the 
terrible famine of 1769-70. In Oriental circles the 
town is famous for its fine collection of Arabic and 
Persian manuscripts, some of which are extremly 
rare. The Bankipir library, called in the Trust 
Deeds ‘‘The Patna Oriental Public Library”, and 
also known as the ‘Khuda Bakhsh Library’, 
contains many valuable books on Islamic literature. 
The founder, Mawlawi Khuda Bakhsh, (d. 1908) an 
advocate by profession, was a native of Chapra 
(Bihar) who dedicated his entire life to the collection 
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of rare manuscripts from such ancient centres of 
culture as Cairo, Damascus, Beirut and places in 
Arabia, Egypt and Persia. It was Lord Curzon, 
Governor-General of India (1899-1905) who commis- 
sioned Sir Edward Denison Ross ta reorganise the 
Library and to prepare a systematic catalogue.So 
far 31 volumes, describing some 4,o00 MSS. outof 
a total number of over 6,000, have been published, 
as a result of sustained and patient collaboration 
between Sir Edward Denison Ross, ‘Abd al-Muk- 
tadir, ‘Azim al-Din Ahmad, ‘Abd al-Hamid and 
Mas‘id ‘Alam Nadwi. 

Bibliography: V. C. Scott O’Connor, Ars 
Eastern Library, Glasgow 1920; Catalogue of the 
Arabic and Persian manuscripts in the Oriental 
Public Library at Bankipur, Calcutta 1908-1939; 
Imperial Gasetteer of India, Oxford 1908, vi, 382-3. 

(A. S. BAzMgE ANSARI) 
BANNA? {see BINA}. 


AL-BANNA?, AHMAD B. MUHAMMAD [see AL- 
DIMYATI. 
at-BANNA?, Hasan, founder and_Director- 


General of al-Ikhwan al-Muslimin, was born in the 
year 1906, the son of Ahmad b. ‘Abd al-Rahman b. 
Muhammad al-Banna? al-Sa‘ati. In addition to 
carrying on his trade of watch-maker, his father was 
a keen student of the traditional Islamic sciences 
and the editor of the Musnad of Ibn Hanbal. 

Paternal influence was of the greatest significance 
in shaping the formative years of Hasan al-Banna? 
and his early education followed the ancient pattern 
of that of the sons of the ‘ulama?—the memorising of 
the Kur’4n and the study of hadith, fikh and lugha. 
In addition to his conservative religious upbringing 
he appears to have possessed an innate spiritual bent, 
for at an early age he became drawn towards Sifism 
and was initiated into the Hasafiyya order when he 
was fourteen years of age. 

After a period at the Junior Teachers’ School at 
Damanhir he entered the Dar al-‘Ulim in Cairo, at 
that time an independent teachers’ training College. 
Even at Damanhir his precocious capacity for 
organisation and impulse towards active proselytising 
had shown themselves in his founding of al-Djiam‘iyya 
al-Hasafiyya al-Khayriyya. At the Dar al-‘Ulim he 
developed further his thesis that the sicknesses of 
Islamic society could only be cured by a return to the 
Tegenerative springs of the Kur’an, hadith and sira, 
Together with a group of fellow-students he began 
to spread the Islamic mission by preaching in the 
mosques and meeting-places of Cairo. 

On completing his course of training in 1927 he 
was posted to Isma‘iliyya as a government school- 
teacher and in the following year founded the Muslim 
Brotherhood. He remained at Isma‘iliyya until 1933, 
preaching, lecturing, pamphleteering and perfecting 
the organisational structure of his movement on the 
cell principle. During this period he travelled inde- 
fatigably up and down the Canal Zone and off- 
shoots of the Isma‘liyya headquarters sprang up 
between Port Sa‘id anc Suez. 

Following upon his transfer to a teaching post in 
Cairo, Hasan al-Banna? entered upon a period of 
intense activity and the movement rapidly gained 
ground throughout Egypt. Subsequent to 1936, 
when he espoused the cause of the Palestine Arabs, 
he became increasingly invoived in the political 
arena, lobbying successive prime ministers with 
pleas for action and reform. The years of the Second 
World War saw a hardening of the attitude of the 
government towards Hasan al-Bann4>, Under both 
Sirri Pasha and al-Nukrashi he was arrested for 
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brief periods and the activities of the Brotherhood 
severely curtailed. In the immediately post-war 
period tension between them and the government 
increased, culminating in their suppression following 
the murder of al-Nukrdshi in December 1948. A few 
months later, in February 1949, Hasan al-Banna? 
was himself assassinated. 

Bibliography: Ishak Misa Husayni, al-Ikhwan 
al-Muslimin, Beirut 1952, (English translation 
with additional material, Beirut 1956); J. Hey- 
worth-Dunne, Religious and political trends in 
modern Egypt, Washington 1950; Jean and 
Simonne Lacouture, Egypt in transition, London 
1958; Tom Little, Egypt, London 1958. For a 
further bibliography see article AL-IKHWAN AL- 
MUSLIMUN. (J. M. B. Jones) 
BANNA?E, KaMAL aL-Din Suir SALI Bannii 

Harawl, Persian poet, the sou of a mason (banna?) 
of Hardt, hence his choice of the pseudonym 
“Bannay’. He spent his youth in the entourage of 
the famous poet and Maecenas of the period ‘AIi- 
Shir Nawa’i (q.v.], but fell into disgrace on account 
of his bitter jests, and had to take refuge at the 
court of the Ak Koyunlu [¢.v.] prince Sultan Ya‘kib 
(884-896/1429-1491), at Tabriz. After a reconciliation 
with SAli-Shir, he returned to Hardt, but he had to 
leave his company once more in order to go to 
Samarkand, to the court of the Timirid prince 
Sultan ‘AJi (g02-953/1497-1546), son of Sultan 
Ahmad (823-899/1468-1494), son of Sultan Abt 
Sa‘id (855-873/1451-1468), who ruled over Trans- 
oxania. He composed in his favour a kasida in the 
dialect of Marw, with the title of Madjma‘ al- 
Kardyib. He was also the court poet of Sultan 
Mahmid, who ruled over this region between 899 
and 900 (1494-5). In 906/1500-1, when Abu ’}-Fath 
Muhammad Shayb4ni Khan {q.v.] (Shaybak Khan: 
Shahi Beg Ozbek) occupied Samarkand, he remained 
for a time in prison and later became the official 
poet of his court and chief military judge (kad 
Saskar), and at the same time one of the favourites 
of his son Muhammad Timir. After the death of 
Shaybani Khan on 30 Sha‘ban 916/2 December 1510, 
he returned to Harat, his native town, but he was 
slain during the massacre at Karshi, perpetrated in 
918/1513 by Nadjm al-Din Yar Ahmad Isfahani, 
known as Nadjm-i Thani, on the orders of Shah 
Isma‘il the Safawid. Banna’i tried his hand at all 
types of poetry. He wrote at first under the pseudo- 
nym Hali, and in addition to his diwan, still 
unpublished (in which he constantly tried to imitate 
H§fiz), he has left two epics: 1) Shaybani-nama, on 
his patron’s campaigns; 2) Bagh-t Iram or Bahram-u- 
Bihraz, a poem several times incorrectly attributed 
to the great Sifi poet SanaI (as a result of the word 
Banna being corrupted to Sana’i) and published 
in a collection with the works A/fdal al-Tidhkar 
Dhikr al-Shward wa ’l-Ash‘ar and the Tadhkira of 
Naw4i, at Tashkent in 1336/1918. He was also a 
musician, a composer, the author of two small works 
on music and a fine calligraphist. 

Bibliography: Mir SAli-Shir Nawai, Madjdlis 
al-Naja*ts, two 16th century. Persian translations, 
edited with an introduction and annotations etc. 
vy ‘Ali Asghar Hikmat, Tehran 1945, 60, 232-3; 
Sam Mirza Safawi, Tukfa-+ Sami (section v), ed. 
in the original Persian, with index, Persian and 
English prefaces, variants and notes by Mawlawi 
1kb4l Husayn, Patna 1934, 27-30; ibsd., complete 
Tehran edition 1314/1936, 98-100; Said Naficy, 
Ta@rikhéa-yi Mukhtasay-+ Adabiyyat-i Ivan, in 
Sdl-nama-yi Pars, 1326, 12-13. (Satp NaFicy) 
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BANNANI (also aL-BANNANI), name of a family 
of Jewish converts to Islam of Fés (Fas), which from 
the 12th/18th century has produced a number of 
eminent religious scholars and still belongs, together 
with a few other families of. Jewish extraction, to 
the aristocracy of Islamic learning in Fés. Its most 
important members are: 

(1) Abd ‘ABD ALLAH MuHAMMAD B. ‘ABD AL- 
SALAM B. Hampon (d. 1163/1750). He is considered 
the last great representative of the older school of 
Fés in which he occupies a key position, uniting in 
his person the main traditions of Maliki scholarship 
in the Maghrib (cf. J. Berque, in Revue historique 
de drott francais et dranger, 1949, 88), combining 
with them the Maliki traditions of the East where he 
also studied, and forming a great number of disciples. 
His Fahrasa [q.v.] is an important source on the 
legal studies in Fés in his time. His commentary on 
the al-hizb al-kabir of al-Shadhill [¢.v.] testifies to the 
lasting connection of his family with the Shadhil! 
faritka. His main work is a commentary on the K., al- 
Tktif@ of al-Kala4, on the military expeditions of the 
Prophet and of the first three Caliphs. His son ‘Abd 
al-Karim composed a biography of him. 

Bibliography: Muhammad b. al-Jayyib al- 

Kadiri, Naskr al-Mathani, ii, 257; Muhammad b. 

Dja‘far al-Kattani, Salwat al-Anfas, i, 146-148; 

Muhammad ‘Abd al-Hayy al-Kattani, Fihris al- 

Fahdaris, i, 160-162; Muhammad b. Muhammad 

Makhlif, Shadjarat al-Nur al-Zakiyya, i, 353; Lévi- 

Provengal, Hist. Chorfa, 312 f.; Brockelmann, S: 

II, 686. 

(2) ABd ‘ABp ALLAH MUHAMMAD B. HASAN B. 
Mas‘op (d. 1194/1780). He wrote a gloss (completed 
in 1173/1759-60) on al-Zurkani’s [g.v.} commentary 
on the Mukhtasar of Khalil b. Ishak, a commentary 
on the Mukhtasar al-Mantik of al-Sanisi [q.v.], a 
commentary on the Sullam of al-Akhdari (¢.v.], often 
printed, and a reputed Fahrasa. 

Bibliography: al-Kadiri, Nashr al-Mathdani, 

ii, 257; Muhammad b. Dja‘far al-Kattani, Salwat 

al-Anfas, i, 161-163; Muhammad ‘Abd al-Hayy 

al-Kattani, Féhris al-Faharis, i, 162 {.; al-Nasirl 

al-Salawi, al-Istéksa?, iv, 129; Muhammad b. 

Muhammad Makhlif, Shadjarat al-Nar, i, 357; 

Sarkis, i, 590; Lévi-Provengal, Historiens, 146, 

n. 7; Brockelmann, II, 325, 615, S II, 98, 355, 706. 

(3) MustarFA B. MUHAMMAD B. ‘ABD AL-KHALIK, 
wrote in 1211/1796 a gloss on the Mukhtasar of al- 
Taftazani [9.v.] on rhetoric, printed several times, 
also with notes of Muhammad b. Muhammad al- 
Anbabi (d. 1313/1895). 

Bibliography : Sarkis, i, 590; Catalogue Cairo*, 

ii, 181; Brockelmann, i, 355, S i, 518. 

(4) MunamMMAD B. MUHAMMAD B. MUHAMMAD AL~ 
‘ARABI B. ‘ABD AL-SALAM B. Hamptw (d. 1245/ 
1829-30), a grand-nephew of no. 1, became Maliki 
mufti of Mecca. 

Bibliography: Muhammad ‘Abd al-Hayy al- 

Kattani, Fthris al-Fahdris, i, 163 f. 

(5) MuHAMMAD, called Fir‘awn (d. 1281-82/1865), 
author of a K. al-Wathask which was printed several 
times, also with the commentary of ‘Abd al-Salam 
b. Muhammad al-Hawari (d. 1328/r1gro0). 

Bibliography: Berque, in Revue historique de 

droit francais et dtranger, 1949, 102; Sarkis, i, 590. 

{6) For other members of the family Bannani, see 
Ben Cheneb and Lévi-Provengal, Essai de répertoire 
chronologique des édtttons de Fes, in R. Afr., 1921 and 
1922 {index by H. Pérés and A Sempéré, in Bull. 
Etudes Arabes, no. 32, 1947, s.v. Bannani); Sarkis, 
Mu‘djam al-Matbié‘at, i, 589-591; Muhammad b. 
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Muhammad Makhliib, Shadjarat al-Nur, i, 431; ‘Abd ;{ appear only in the Medinese period, although they 
al-Hafiz al-Fasi, Riydd al-Djanna, ii, 20 ff., too f. ; had been widely used in pre-Islamic poetry and cer- 


(7) Not to the family Bannani belong ‘Abd al- 
Rahman b. Djad Allah al-Bannani (d. 1198/1784), 
who derives his ntsba from a village in the neigh- 
bourhood of Monastir (Muhammad b. Muhammad 
Makhlif, Shadjarat al-Nur, i, 342; Sarkis, i, 591; 
Brockelmann, II, 109g, S II, 105), and Abu ’l-Kasim 
Ibrahim al-Warrak (earlier than 900/1495), whose 
misba is uncertain (Brockelmann, S I, 585). 

(J. Scuacut) 

BANNT(O, town and headquarters of the district 
of the same name in West Pakistan, situated in 
33° 0’ N. and 70°36’ E. Population in 1951 was 
27,516 for the town and 307,393 (district). 

The present town was founded by Lt. Edwardes 
Herberts in 1848 on a strategic site and named 
Edwardesabad. The name, however, did not become 
popular and soon fell into disuse, giving place to 
Banni, the old name of the valley derived from the 
Bann‘udis, an Afghan tribe of mixed descent. The 
valley, strewn with ruins of great antiquity, was, 
according to local tradition, overrun by the armies 
of Mahmid of Ghazna, who razed all Hindu strong- 
holds to the ground. A century later the valley was 
peopled by the surrounding hill-tribes, the Ban- 
niitis, the Marwats and the Niazais. For two cen- 
turies thereafter it remained under the loose sway 
of the Mughals. It was conquered in 1738 by Nadir 
Shah Afshar and subsequently over-run by Ahmad 
Shah Durrani, In 1823, the Sikh ruler of Lahore, 
Randjit Singh, occupied the valley to be constantly 
harried by the Afghans. It was, however, formally 
ceded to the Sikhs in 1838. After the first Sikh War 
(1845-46), the valley came under the British influence. 
In 1847/48, Lieut. Edwardes, as a representative of 
the Sikh Durbar of Lahore, marched on the valley 
along with a large army under Gen. van Cortlandt. 
In 1849 with the annexation of the Pandjab, Banni 
passed on to the British. Contrary to expectations, 
it remained absolutely peaceful during the military 
uprising of 1857. 

The valley has yielded finds of great archaeological 
value, among them being coins with Greek or pseudo- 
Greek legends. The Akra mound near the town is 
reputed to be of great antiquity. 

After its construction in 1848 the Bannwt fort 
was named Dalipgarh, after Maharadja Dalipsingh, 
a grandson of Randjit Singh. As usual a town soon 
grew up around the fort. It is now the centre of 
considerable trade. The town is expanding fast and 
large sums have been recently sanctioned by the 
Government for the economic development of the 
area. 

Bibliography: S. S. Thorburn, Bannu or Our 
Afghan Frontier, London 1876; Impertal Gazetteer 
of India, Oxford 1908, vi, 392-402; Bannu Gazet- 
teer, Peshawar 1907; T. L. Pennell, Among the 
Wild Tribes of the Afghan Frontier; E. Herberts, 
Punjab and the Frontier, 2 vols., London 1851; 
H. L. Nevill; Campaigns on the North-West 
Frontier, London 1912, index; George Dunbar, 
Frontier, London 1912, 49-69; Babur-nama (transl. 
A.S, Beveridge), index, (A.S. BazMEE ANSARI) 
BANTAM or BANTEN [see pjAwa]. 

BANU, followed by the name of the eponymous 
ancestor of a tribe, see under the name of that 
ancestor. 

BANU ISRAIL, “the Children of Israel’. 

1. This designation of the Jewish people occurs 
in the Kur’an about forty times. The terms Yahd, 
Jews, and its derivatives as well as Nasara, Christians, 


tainly were familiar to every Arab townsman (Joseph 
Horovitz, Koranische Untersuchungen, 144 ff. and 
153 ff.). On the other hand, Band Isrd#l never occurs 
in authentic pre-Islamic poetry (ibid., 91). It would 
therefore seem to follow that the exclusive use of 
this term during the Meccan period has something 
to do with the Prophet’s original knowledge of, and 
attitude towards, the monotheistic religions prece- 
ding him. ; 

In most of the Meccan verses, the Bané Isra7il. 
appear in connexion with Moses and the stories. which 
are paralleled in the Biblical book of Exodus or its ag- 
gadic amplifications; they are, in chronological order 
according to Noeldeke-Schwally: xx, 47, 80, 94 (dis- 
sensions among the Bana Isra?il, see below); xliv, 30; 
XXVi, 17, 22, 59; XvVii, 2, 103; xl, 53; xxxii, 23-24; 
X, 90; vii, 105, 134, 137, 183. This explains also the 
form of the name: “the Children of Israel’, as in 
the book of Exodus, and not “‘Israel’’, as was com- 
mon usage in Jewish literature in the period pre- 
ceding Muhammad (with few exceptions; see Tarbiz 
3(1932), 413, n. 15a.) 

However the Bané Isra>il were more than the 
“people of Moses” (vii, 147, 158.; xxviii, 76). In Sura 
xvii, which bears the name of Band Israil (but also 
al-Isra?), 4-8, the destruction of the First and the 
Second Temple is described as the fulfilment of a 
heavenly decree included in the “‘Book” (perhaps an 
allusion to Leviticus 26 and Deuteronomy 28), while 
liii, 59 makes Jesus appear among the Bant Isra*ul. 

Finally, there are a number of Meccan passages 
which clearly indicate that the Bané Isra?il were also 
understood to denote persons living in Muhammad’s 
own time. Doubtful is xlvi, ro: ‘If a witness from the 
Bana Isvdail testified about (a message) similar to this 
{Revelation (Muhammad’s or another part of the 
Kur’dn ?)] and believed’””—a verse generally regarded’ 
by Muslim tradition as alluding to the Jewish con- 
vert ‘Abd Allah b. Salam (see the sources collected 
in Jabari’s commentary, vol. 26, 6-9). For as the 
word ‘“‘{a message) similar’ shows, the reference is 
probably to “‘the book of Moses” (xlvi, 12), as indeed 
Tabari himself thought possible, although he re- 
jected that interpretation. 

However xxvi, 197 ‘‘Is it not a proof for them (the 
Meccans) that the scholars (or: knowledgeable men) 
of the Bani Israil know it (the content of Mu- 
hammad’s message)?’ hardly makes sense without 
the assumption that the persons referred to were 
known to his hearers; the more so as the following 
verses, xxvi, 198-9, allude to missionary activities 
of non-Arabs. Likewise xvii, ror ‘‘Ask the Bang 
Isva?il” is to be compared with such passages as x, 94 
“If you (M.) are in doubt concerning what We sent 
down to you, ask those who read the Book before 
you,” cf. xxi, 7; xvi, 43; xxv, 59; ii, 211 (xliii, 45 
is no proof to the contrary, as in xxi, 7 and xvi, 34 
the Meccans are addressed). 

In any case, the Ban& Isra?él must be regarded as 
contemporary with Muhammad in those Meccan verses 
in which reference is made to their dissensions, which 
will be settled either by the Kur?4n xxvii, 76, or 
on the day of resurrection, xxxii, 23-5; xlv, 16-17; 
X, 93. This use of the term is even more evident iu 
al-Madina, where the Ban& Isva?il are admonished 
to believe in Muhammad’s message and warned of 
the consequences of their disbelief (ii. 40 f.), or 
where they are censured for their behaviour, ob- 
viously actually observed (ii, 83-85: they fight oné 
another, but ransom those that were taken captives). 
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In order to establish which group of contemporary 
monotheists were meant by Ban& Isra@?il, one has to 
bear in mind that already in the Meccan Sura xliii, 59 
{see above) Jesus appears among the Ban& Isrd#l. and 
does so rather frequently in Medinese passages iii, 49; 
Vv, 72-74, 78; \xi, 6. In Ixi, 14 it is said explicitly 
that one group of the Ban& Isra>il believed in him 
and another did not. Cf. also v, 110, where God 
protects him against the Ban#é Israil, 

However, when in v, 12-13 the Bana# Israil are 
opposed to “those that say we are Christians”, v, 14; 
or are censured in v, 70 together with ‘“‘Those that say 
the Messiah, son of Maryam, is God’, v, 72, it seems 
indeed that the Kur?’4n, where addressing Muham- 
mad’s contemporaries as Bané Isrd?il, meant Jews. To 
this interpretation point also the references to the die- 
tary laws in iii, 93 and the quotation from the Mishna 
{Sanhedrin 4, 5), which is introduced as an injunction 
imposed by God on the Banu Isra?il, The Muslim 
commentators indeed explained the Kur?anic diatribes 
against the Banu Isrd?il as directed against the Jews 
of al-Madina, with whom Muhammad had so many 
dealings. 

From, this use of the name Bani Isratl it does not 
follow that the word or the ideas connected with it 
had come to Muhammad from Jews, On the other 
hand, the form of the word (Isra7il, not Yisra#) does 
not prove that it is derived from Syriac, for the 
Hebrew spelling with Y and Sin was merely tradi- 
tional, while the pronunciation of initial yz as ¢ was as 
common among Jews as among some other Aramaic- 
speaking peoples. 

In any case, it is most likely that the term Ban& 
Isra°il became known to Muhammad together with 
the general ideas on revelation and proph.cy cen- 
tering around it: there was only one true religion 
laid down in a heavenly book; that book had been 
“sent down” through Moses “before Muhammad” 
xlvi, 12, 29; xi, 17. However, instead of uniting the 
Bani Israil, its very revelation caused dissension 
among them xxxii, 23-25; xiv, 16-17; x, 93. The same 
happened to the followers of Christ xlii, 13-14. Finally, 
Muhammad’s own mission, which was destined to 
settle ‘‘most’’ of the dissensions of the Bani Isra7il 
xxvii, 76, was not recognised by Jews and Christians 
ii, 120 (see 2b, r11, 113), So that it, too, had the effect 
of dividing humanity xcviii, 3. This tragic discord 
was explained as brought about by God’s own in- 
scrutable decree xli, 45; xi, 110 (Moses’ book); x, 
1g (humanity originally was one umma or religious 
community); xvi, 93 (God could unite humanity in 
one umma, but He ‘‘chooses’” whom He likes xlii, 
13). This conception was in a way reminiscent of 
the Midrash applied to the history of the ancient 
Bané Isra?tl, Aaron, when rebuked by Moses for 
making the Golden Calf, excuses himself by ex- 
plaining that he did so in order to avoid the Bang 
Isva?il becoming divided xx, 94. 

Muhammad, as the son of a caravan city, knew 
of course about Jews and Christians. However, the 
idea that these two had their common origin in the 
Bani Isrdil, the numerous stories about them and the 
belief that the various religions should rightly be one, 
are too specific to have come from this source. As only 
the term Bund Isra°tl or other general designations for 
the earlier book religions occur during the whole of his 
Meccan period, it seems most probable that this use 
of the term is to be traced to a monotheistic tradition 
which emphasised the common rather than the divid- 
ing aspects of the monotheistic religions. 

2. In the hadith, Bana Isrda?il denotes both the old 
Israelites, ¢.g., when ‘Umar is compared to a king of 
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the Ban& Isrd?il (Hezekiah), Ibn Sa‘d iii, I, 257, 1. 2 ff., 
or when David’s Araonah (Samuel II 24, 21) is refer- 
red to, Ibn Sa’d iv, I, 13, 1. 23, and also the Jews 
and Christians in general, e.g., in the chapter ““‘What 
was said about the Bané# Isrdil’ in Bukhari (60) 
Anbiva?, 50. Although, by chance, only Jews are 
mertioned there separately, Ch:istians are referred 
to by implication in a story about a rahib, which 
normally denctes a monk. A story about Djuraydj, 
“who was a monk among the Bani Isrda?il” is re- 
ported by Abu’l-Layth al-Samarkandi io his Tanbih 
al-Ghafilin 260. 

The question why the ancient Bani Isra il, the 
chosen people, Stira ii, 2, 47, 122; xliv, 32; xlv, 16, 
should have disappeared, considerably occupied the 
mind of the Muslims. Their answers to this question 
echoed of course their own tribulations, such as 
deviations in the fields of theology and religious law 
(“the Bani Israil”” perished, because they practised 
Ra?y [see ASHAB-AL-Ra’y}), or public morals ‘‘because 
their women indulged in wigs” (Bukhari (60) Anbiya? 
54) or “in high heels” (Fa’ik, ii, 366, quoted by Dozy, 
Suppl. ii, 391 a). 

For the Muslims regarded those Bani Israil as 
their brothers, as in the famous hadith Farkad-Hu- 
dhayfa: ‘“‘What excellent brothers are the Bani 
to you: They (experienced) the bitterness and you the 
sweetness,” quoted ¢.g., by Aba’ Nu‘aym, Hilyat al- 
Awliya? iti, 50, 1. 5. The saying obviously refers to 
“the burden and the chains’, t.¢., the many religious 
obligations which were incumbent on the Ban& 
Israil (both Jews and Christians according to Sira 
vii, 157), cf. Ibn Kutayba, Mukhtalaf al-Hadith 
142, ult. 

In a hadith quoted by Sahl al-Tustari in his Tafsir 
al-Kur?an, 57, the Muslims even identify themselves 
with the Bané Isrd?il: ‘We are the Bana Isra?il, we, 
the sons of Nadr b. Kinana. We do not follow our 
mother (who was the wife of both Kinana and his 
father Khuzayma, see Ibn Hisham 1-2) nor our 
fathers (t.e., Nadr, Kinana, Khuzayma); with ‘we’ 
the Arebs are meant.” 

However, as in the Kur?an, Banu Isra?il denotes in 
the hadith also contemporary Jews and Christians and 
is thus synonymous with Aki al-Kitaéb and similar 
expressions. Cf. the very often quoted saying of 
Muhammad: “‘haddithi ‘an Bani Isra°il wala haradj” 
“Relate traditioas which come from the Bani Israil 
without scruples’, cf. Concordance et Indices de la 
Tradition Musulmane, i, 445 b, s.v. Ardj, and Wen- 
sinck, Handbook, 2314; al-Shafi', Risdla, Cairo 1310, 
Tor (1312, 10§). 

Again, as in the Kur’an, when used of contempo- 
taries, Bani Isra’tl mostly means Jews. Cf. the 
characteristic story about the wigs of the women 
&f the Ban& Isra>i! which is given in Bukhari (60) 
Anbiya? 54, the first time (ed. Krehl ii 376) with a 
general reference to the Bané& Isrda?il but a second 
time (Krehl ii 380, 1. 10) in a detailed story about 
the Caliph Mu‘awiya, who, while visiting al-Madina, 
was disgusted to fird the women there wearing wigs 
{a habit which they might have adonted from their 
Jewish neighbours), ‘‘I have nobody seen doing this’, 
the old Caliph said, “except the Jews’. Thus the 
familiar picture of the Habr min akbar Bani Isva?il 
(e.g., Aba Nu‘aym, Hélya ii, 372, 1 22 == Ibn 
Kutayba, ‘Uyin .l-Akhbar ii, 359, 1. 13) is to be 
understood as describing a rabbi; and when Madjd 
al-Din Ibn al-Athir, Nihkdya, s.v. thny 1 136 refers 
to “the rabbis, akbar, of the Banw Isrdil, after 
Moses ‘‘who compiled the Miskna (al-mathnat)” he 
means of course Jews. 
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It is from this usage of Banu Isra?il that the word 
Isrvili, Israelite, was derived as a more polite 
designation for a Jew than Yahidi. We find this 
term already in full use in the third/ninth century, ¢.g. 
Mas‘idi, Tanbih 79, 7 (the Israelites in ‘Irak); 113, 3 
(Israelite translators of the Bible); 219, 9 (Israelites 
divided into three sects), cf. also tbtd., 105, 7; 112, 18; 
alongside with Yahid 113, 9; 184, 14. Similarly, 
Muslim scholars and men of letters refer in this way 
to their Jewish colleagues, ¢.g., Ishak al-Isra7ili, the 
famous doctor and author (M. Steinschneider, Arab. 
Lit. d. Juden, Frankfurt 1902, 38-45); Jewish 
converts to Islam also, such as the poet Ibn Sahl 
al-Isra°lll of Seville (Brockelmann S. I, 483) were 
styled thus. 

A later, scientifically minded, age tried to distin- 
guish with more precision between Banu Isra?il and 
Yahid, Al-Kalkashandi xviii, 253, quoting ‘Imad 
al-Din (t.e. Abu’l-Fida), states that Ban&é Isva?H are 
the ancient Jews by race, while the term Yahdd in- 
cludes also the many converts to Judaism from Arab, 
Rim and other stocks, This statement is not without 
foundation in the usage of ancient sources. Thus Ibn 
Sa’d, viii, 85, 1. 27 says with regard to Safiyya, the 
Jewish wife of Muhammad, that she was from the 
Bang Isra@il i.e., from pure Jewish stock, a 
descendant of the bigh priest Aaron. 

As is natural, to an ancient people such as the Banu 
Isva?# things were ascribed which originally had no- 
thing to do with them, Thus a Maghribi handbook 
on agriculture advises against doing farmwork on 
certain days, because they were the days of punish- 
ment (rsdjz, cf. Siira 7, 162) inflicted on the Bang 
Isr@?il, see J. M. Millds-Vallicrosa, in Andalus 19 
(1954), 132. 

The most important aspect of the image of the 
Banu Isva@>tl in Muslim literature is the piety attrib- 
uted to them, ‘The pietists (‘tbdd, muta‘abbidtin) of 
the Bani Isr@il” is a common expression, cf, ¢.g., 
‘Abd al-Kadir Djilani, Ghunya ii 62, Abi Nu‘aym, 
Ailyat al-Awliyd? ii 373, 1. 4 ff. Of aman who devoted 
himself to worship and ascetism it was said that he 
was like the Ban& Isrd°il, Sakh4wi (d. 902/1497), al- 
Daw”? al-Lami‘ vi, 146, 20-22. Many of the stories 
about the pious men of the Bank Isra@?il— quite 
a number of which have found their way into Alf 
Layla wa-Layla— can be traced in the Talmud 
and the Midrashim, such as the beautiful parable 
about the pious Hayy of the Bani Israil in Ibn 
“Asakir’s Ta’rikh Dimashk, v, 23, which is an 
almost literal rendering of Babylonian. Talmud, 
Ta‘anith 23. Cf. IsrA’IniyyAt, where also an 
attempt is made to explain, why pietism was con- 
nected with Banu Israil. 

Bibliography :—in the article. See also S. D. 

Goitein, The Band Isra?tl and their Controversies, 

@ study on the Qoran (in Hebrew), Tarbiz iii, (1932), 

410-422; J. Horovitz, Enc. Jud. 8, 569 ff. and the 

literature noted there. (S. D. GoiTEIn) 

BANOR, an ancient town (East Pandjab, India) 
situated in 30° 34’N. and 76°47’ E., 9 miles from 
Ambal& and zo miles from Sirhind. The old Sanskrit 
name was Vahniyir which became, during the course 
of centuries, Baniyir and finally Banir. The ruins 
extend right up to Chat (g.v.] (another ancient town, 
now in ruins) 4 miles away. It was first mentioned by 
Babur when it was, and still continues to be, famous 
for its white jasmine flowers and the otto distilled 
from them. 

Another ancient name of Baniir, according to 
tradition, was Pushpa Nagarf or Pushp4wati (lit. 
city of flowers) but it bears no resemblance to its 
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present name. During the rule of the Sayyid dynasty 
(817-55/1414-51) the town seems to have gained in 
importance and even just before the establishment 
of Pakistan (1947) was peopled mainly by sayytds 
who, like the sayyids of Bilgram, trace their descent 
to Abia ’l-Farah of WAsit, said to have migrated to 
India after Hilagi’s sack of Baghdad (656/1258). 
The tomb of Malik Sulayman Khan, father of the 
Sayyid ruler Khadir Khan (817-24/1414-21) existed 
till 1947 when the local Muslims migrated en masse 
to Pakistan. Sayyid Adam al-Baniri, [g.v.] (d. Madina, 
1053/1643) one of the leading kkulafa? of Ahmad 
Sirhindi [g¢.v.] was a native of this town. It was 
overrun early in the r12th/18th century by the Sikh 
adventurer Banda Bayragi, and passed into the 
possession of the Singhpiriya Sikhs. It was occupied 
in 1177/1763 by Ala Singh, the chief of Patiala and 
remained in the possession of his descendants till 
1956 when the State was eventually merged into 
the new province of East Pandjab. It was defended 
by two forts, Mughal and Sikh, which are still 
extant as ruins. 

Bibliography: Memotrs of Baber, trans, 
Leyden and Erskine, 301; Imp. Gaz. of India, 
1909, vi, 414; ‘Alamdar Husayn WaAsiti, Hadika-+ 
Wasitiyya (MS. Rampur State Library); A?in-¢ 
Akbart (transl. H. Blochmann) i, 393-4. 

(A. S. BazMEE ANSARI) 

AL-BANORI, Mvu‘izz at-Din ABv ‘ABD ALLAH 
Apa B.S, IsmA‘it, one of the premier khulafd? of 
Ahmad Sirhindi [g.v.], was a native of Banir {q.v.]. 
He claimed descent from Imam Misa al-Kazim [q.v.], 
but it was disputed on the ground that his grand- 
mother belonged to the Mashwani tribe of the 
Afghans and he too lived and dressed after the 
fashion of the Afghans. His nasab was again questi- 
oned when in 1052/1642 he was in Lahore accom- 
panied by 10,000 of his disciples, mostly Afghans, 
by ‘SAllimi Sa‘d Allah Khan Chinyéti, the chief 
Minister of Shahdjahan, and by ‘Abd al-Hakim al- 
Siyalk6ti [g.v.], who had been deputed by the 
Emperor to ascertain from the saint the reason of 
his visit to Lahore in the company of such a large 
force. Not satisfied with the explanation of the 
Shaykh, the emperor ordered [him to quit Lahore, go 
back to Banir and proceed on pilgrimage to Mecca 
and al-Madina. 

During the early years of his life he served in the 
Intelligence branch of the Imperial army but gave 
up service after some years having felt a strong 
urge to take up a life of piety and spirituality. He 
first became a disciple of Hadjdji Khidr Rughanl 
Buhlilpiri and on his advice later contracted his 
bay‘a with Ahmad Sirhindi. During the transition 
period he visited a number of places including 
Multan, Ambala, Panipat, Shahabad, Sirhind, 
Lahore and Samana in search of derwishes and 
mystics. 

There are conflicting statements in the Nikdt al- 
Asrdar, a collection of his malfazat, and the Mandkib 
al-Hagarat, his authentic biography, regarding his 
educational attainments. While the Nékat describes 
him as an “ummi Sammi’ the Mandksb records that 
he read primary books like the Mizdn al-Sarf and 
Munshasb with MullA Tahir Lahawri, a well-known 
scholar of his days. His military assignment, however, 
suggests that he was fairly well educated. 

He died at al-Madina on Friday, Shawwal 13, 
1053/December 25, 1643 and was buried in al-Baki‘ 
near the tomb of ‘Uthman b. ‘Affan. During his 
life-time he wielded great influence and at the time 
of his death more than 400,000 persons owed spiritual 
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allegiance to him. His meagre religious education, ; ‘Azz4n and Al ‘Umar, living north of Kawr ‘Awdhilla 


rigid attitude and contempt for State dignitaries 
was constantly criticised, but he remained steadfast 
in his mission and won over to his side both scholars 
and laymen like Muhammad Amin Badakhshl, ‘Abd 
Khalik Kasiri, Shaykh Abi Nasr Ambilawi, his 
brother Mas‘id and Shaykh Muhammad also of 
Ambala. Among his khulafd? are counted more than a 
hundred persons, including Hafiz ‘Abd Allah of Akbar- 
Abad, spiritual guide of Shah ‘Abd al-Rahim, father 
of Wall Allah al-Dihlawi {¢.v.[ and Sayyid ‘Alam 
Allah, one of the ancestors of Ahmad Barélwi {g.v.]. 

An incidental reference in the N¢kat al-Asrar 
reveals that he was 46 when the book, as internal 
evidence shows, was compiled during his sojourn 
in the Hidj4z in 1052-3/1642-3. This means that he 
was born c. 1005-6/1506-7. His youngest son, 
Muhammad Muhsin, was born at Gwalior in 1052/ 
1642, while he was on his way to Mecca, a fact 
which further supports the view that he died at no 
very advanced age. 

He is the author of: i) Nskat al-Asrar, dealing with 
abstruse mystical problems and their Site expo- 
sition, interspersed with personal experiences of the 
author in the spiritual field and casual biographical 
references; ii) Khulasat al-Ma‘drif (in 2 vols.) is 
more or less a continuation ‘of the former. The 
entire work is in Persian and is still in MS. He is 
also the author of a commentary on al-Fatthka which 
forms the first part of the Nata*sdj al-Haramayn, 
compiled by Muhammad Amin Badakhshi, who 
claims to have lived for fifty years in the Hedjaz 
and also accompanied Adam al-Baniri on his 
pilgrimage to the holy cities. 

Bibltography: Badr al-Din Sirhindi, Hadarat 
al-Kuds (in Persian, still in MS.}, Urdu trans. 
Lahore 1923; Muhammad Amin Badakhshi, 
Manaktb al-Hadarat, (being the third part of 
Nata%idj al-Haramayn), (MS. in Persian in the 
possession of Shaykh Yisuf al-Baniiri of Karachi); 
Adam al-Baniri, Nékat al-Asrdy (MS. in the 
possession of Yisuf al-Baniri); Mazhar al-Din al- 
Faraki, Mandktb-« Ahmadiyya wa Makdamat-i 
Sa‘diyya, Dihli 1847; Gulsdr-« Asray al-Safiyya 
(Ethe 1901); Wadjth al-Din Ashraf, Bahr-¢ 
Zakhkhar (MS.); ‘Abd al-Khalik Kastri, Tadhhiva-¢ 
Adamiyya (extensively quoted by Ghulam Sarwar 
Lahdorl in the Khasinat al-Asfiya*, Cawnpore 1333/ 
1914; 630-5); Muhammad ‘Umar Péshawari, 
Djawahir al-Sard iv (Asrar) (MS.); Mu‘djam al- 
Musanntfin, Beirut 1344/1925, iii 10-14; Sadr 
al-Din Bihari, Kawah al-Mustafd, Cawnpore 
1305/1889; Shah Wali Allah, Anfds al-‘Aréfin, Dihli 
1315/1897, 13-4; Muhammad Sharaf al-Din 
Kashmiri, Rawdat al-Salam (MS.); ‘Abd al-Hayy 
Nadwi, Nuzhat al-Khawatir, Haydarabad (Dn.), 
1375/1955, iv, 1-3; Muh. Baka? Saharanpiri Mirat-s 
Diahan-numa, (Nat. Mus. of Pakistan MS. fol. 
437); Muh. Miyan, ‘Ulama?-+ Hind ka shandar 
madi, i, Delhi 1361/1942, 356, 362, 497-9; Muham- 
mad Akhtar Girgani, Tadhktra-+ Awliyda?-+ Hind 
o-Pakistan, Delhi 1370/1950, iii, 103-4; Muhammad 
b. Fadl Allah al-Muhibbi, Khuldsat al-Athar (MS.); 
‘Umdat al-Makdmat, (Peshawar No. 2569); 
Tadhkiva-t Khvadigan-+ Nakshbandtyya (Peshawar 
No. 2606); Shams Allah Kadiri, Kamiés al- 
Alam, Haydarabad 1935, col. 12; S. M. Ikram, 
Rid-+ Kawthary (in Urdu), Karachi (n.d.), 190-1, 
217-18; Mub. Ihsan, Rawdat al-Kayytémiyya 
(MS.), vol. ii. (A. S. Bazmerc ANSARI) 
BANYAR, a confederation of South Arabian 

tribes, mainly Bana ‘Amir, Bani Yab ( .yyab), Al 


(cf. art. ‘Awdhali) in al-Dahir, Markha and WaAdi 
Ma‘fari (also called W. Banyar). The Banyar once 
belonged to the Sultanate of al-Rassa4s in Miswara; 
their chief town is al-Bayda? {cf. art. BAYHAN]. Here 
is the residence of the common head (‘d&#l) of all 
Banyar, while the Bani Ydb in the north are said to 
have an ‘aks! of their own in al-Farsha. The Banyar 
territory corresponds, roughly speaking, to that of 
the MDHY in inscriptions (cf. art. MApHHIDJ). 
Bibliography: C. Landberg, in Arabica, v, 

3, 33, 58; idem, Etudes, ii, 262, 597, 1351, 1817, 

1843; H. von Wissmann and Héfner, Zur héstors- 

Schen Geographie des vorislam. Siidarabien, Wies- 

baden 1952/3, 48, 51, 58 ff., 62, 83. 

(O. LOFGREN) 

BANZART, (Bizerta), a town on the Northern 
coast of Tunisia. It stands on the site of the ancient 
town of Hippo Diarrytus, the memory of which is 
perpetuated in the modern name. Phoenician, 
Carthaginian, Roman and Byzantine in succession, 
it was taken by Mu‘4awiya b. Hudaydj in 41/661 and 
again occupied, simultaneously with Carthage, 
by Hasan b. Nu‘man. In the 4th/roth century, it is 
mentioned by Ibn Hawkal as the capital of the 
province of Satfiira (north of Tunis), although at 
the time it was practically deserted and in ruins. 
It recovered from this decline. In the 5th/rrth 
century, al-Bakri speaks of the stone wall surrounding 
the town, as well as of its great mosque, bazaars, 
baths and gardens. Fish is cheaper there than 
elsewhere. The lake (buhayra) offers wonderful 
fishing, different kinds of fish stocking it in turn. 
Not far from the roadstead, called the Marsa al- 
kubba, and from the town, there. are some ‘forts 
(Ksla® Banzart), which served as a rsbaf, a place of 
retirement for men of piety and a refuge for the 
local people, when they feared a Christian landing. 

Following the invasion of the nomadic Hilal and 
the abandonment of al-Kayrawan by the Zirid 
sultan al-Mu‘izz, Banzart became virtually inde- 
pendent; soon, however, it was forced to pay tribute 
exacted by the Arabs holding the countryside, as a 
guarantee against being pillaged by them. Taking 
advantage of the rivalries which reft the population, 
the Arab chieftain al-Ward al-Lakhmi entered 
Banzart and there set himself up as the ruler. He 
endowed his capital with the requisite institutions 
and made the town relatively prosperous. His son 
succeeded him and the Banu ’l-Ward dynasty 
continued in Banzart until the Almohad invasion 
(554/1159). The seventh of this line, the amir ‘Isa, 
made his submission to ‘Abd al-Mu’min. 

At the beginning of the 7th/13th century, Banzart 
was occupied by the Bani Ghaniya Almoravids and 
from that time entered on a decline, confirmed at 
the beginning of the 16th century by Leo Africanus. 
However, it received some Muslim emigrants from 
Spain, who founded the “‘suburb of the Andalusians” 
and, like all ports of the Barbary coast, it turned its 
attention to ptivateering. Having repudiated the 
authority of the Hafsids of Tunis, in 240/1534 it 
submitted to Khayr al-Din, the master of Algiers. 
Charles V took it in the following year and it remained 
in the hands of the Spaniards until 280/1572. Banzart 
having once again become a Turkish town, its 
corsairs became an ever increasing danger. Their 
depredations provoked reprisals on the part of the 
Christian powers, namely naval expeditions by the 
Knights of Malta and bombardments, that of 1122/ 
1785 by the Venetians almost completely destroying 
the town. The suppression of privateering and the 
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silting up of the harbour brought about Banzart’s 
ruin, Bizerta, now no more than a wretched village, 
was taken by the French in 1881. Considerable 
works were undertaken, which made it a great port, 
accessible to the largest ships, equipped with a 
military arsenal and defended by modern forts. 
Bibliography: Bakri, Descript. de lV’ Afrique 
septenirtonale, Algiers I91I, 57-58; trans. Algiers 

1913, 121-123; Idrisi, al-Maghrib, 114; trans. 

133-135; Ibn Khaldin, Hest. des Berbéres, i, 218, 

trans, ii, 39-40; Leo Africanus, Descript. de 

VPAfrique, trans. Epaulard, ii, 375-376; R. 

Brunschvig, La Berbérie ortentale sous les Hafstdes, 

i, 299; G. Margais, Les Arabes en Berbérie, 121-22; 

Hannezo, Bizerte, in R.Afr., 1904-1905. 

(G. Margars) 

BA°?OLI, Urdi and Hindi word for step-well, 
of which there are two main types in India, the 
northern and the western. The northern variety is 
the simpler, consisting essentially of one broad flight 
of stone steps running from ground level to below 
the waterline, the whole width of the site; subsidiary 
flights may run opposite and at right angles to these 
below water-level, thus constricting the cistern 
itself into successively smaller squares, and these may 
be supplemented by cross-flights reducing the final 
cross-sectional area of the cistern to an octagon. The 
sides other than that composed of the main flight are 
vertical, of stone or, less commonly, of brick. The 
whole site is usually rectangular—the bdaolt outside 
the Buland darw4za at Fatehpur [sic] Sikri, associated 
with Shaykh Salim Cishti is a notable exception, the 
nature of the terrain having made an irregular 
polygon the only shape possible—with apparently 
no consistency in orientation: ¢.g., the ba°oli at the 
dargah of Nizam al-Din Awliyya, near Humayin’s 
tomb, Delhi, runs north and south in alignment 
with the shrine, while that at the dargah of Khwadja 
Kutb al-Din Bakhtiyar Kaki at Mahrawli, near 
Lalkot, Old Delhi, runs east-west and is not aligned 
with any major structure. Such 6@olis are functional 
structures, from which water may be drawn and 
in which ablutions may be carried out, and into 
which men dive, often from a height of 20 metres, 
to recover alms cast in by pilgrims. They are 
usually unadorned, but often of a monumental 
beauty on account of their size: ¢.g., that of Nizam 
al-Din is 37.4 m. long by 16.2 m. broad, and some 
20 m. deep from ground level to average water-level. 

B@Wolis are found at the principal shrines associated 
with Cishti pirs; besides the examples already noted, 
a fine rock-cut ba@?olt is at the dargadh of Shaykh 
Mu‘in al-Din Cishti at Ajmer. The reason for this 
particular association is not clear. Other 5@olis, 
smaller but of similar type, are not uncommon at 
other Islamic sites in N. India, concerning which 
there is no reason to suppose any Cishti connexion. 
Pre-Islamic examples are not recorded. 

The western variety, generally known: by the 
Gudjarati word vdv, is of high artistic and archi- 
tectural merit as well as functional; it is more 
elaborate than its northern counterpart, consisting 
of two parts: a vertical circular or octagonal shaft, 
from which water may be drawn up as from an 
ordinary well, and a series of galleries connected by 
flights of steps, with pillared landings on the lower 
galleries supporting the galleries above; passages 
from each landing run to the shaft, where there 
are frequently chambers which form a cool retreat 
in the hot season. Such structures are known in 
Gudjarat from pre-Muslim times: Mata Bhavani’s 
vav near Ahmadabad, the best preserved Hindi 
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prototype, is probably 11th century A.D. (Burgess, 
ASWI, viii, 1-3); Bai Harir’s vév in Ahmadabad, 
which bears a Sanskrit inscription of A.D. 1499 and 
an Arabic one of 8 Djumada I 906/30 Nov. 1500, 
has ornament very similar to that of the tracery 
in the niches of the minarets of local mosques. The 
vav at Adaladj (tb¢d., 10-13) is cruciform, with three 
main flights down to the first landing. Other vdus 
occur scattered throughout Gudjarat from Barawda 
(Baroda) northwards; one of these, at Mandva on 
the left bank of the Vatruk, is of peculiar construc- 
tion, having a brick circular shaft with chambers 
in three storeys on one side reached by spiral stairs 
within the wall of the shaft itself. 

The northern bdolis are not dated; that at the 
dargah of Nizam al-Din is said (Sayyid Ahmad Kh4n, 
Athar al-Sanddid, Lucknow edition 1900, 42) to 
have been built by the Shaykh (636-725/1238-13 25) 
himself, and it is probable that other examples date 
from the same approximate period. 

Bibliography: For the north, specially 
Maulvi Zafar Hasan, A guide to Nizdmu-d Din, 
MASI, x, Calcutta 1922, 7; H. C. Fanshawe, 
Dethi: Past and Present, London 1902. For 
Gudjarat, J. Burgess, The Muhammadan Archi- 
tecture of Ahmadabad, ASI, NIS, xxxiii (= ASWI, 
viii), London 1905, 1-6, 10-14; J. Burgess and 
H. Cousens, The Architectural Antiqutties of 
Northern Gujarat... ASI, NIS, xxxii, (= ASWI, 
ix), London 1903, 37, 101, 112-3, 116-7; both the 
latter with many plates and measured drawings. 
For a general outline of the period in which vaus 
are built in Gudjarat, Percy Brown, Indian 
Architecture (Islamic Period), 3rd edition Bombay 
n.d. (1957 ?), 56-61. (J. Burton-PaceE) 
BAONI, formerly a petty Muslim state in the 

Bundelkhand Agency of Central India, is now 
administered as part of Madhya Pradesh (area: 122 
square miles; population: 25, 256, of which only 12% 
are Muslims). Its rulers were descended from ‘Imad 
al-Mulk Ghazi al-Din, the grandson of Asaf Djah, the 
Nizam of Haydarabad. About 1784 Ghazi al-Din came 
to terms with the Marathas who granted him a 
djdagir of 52 villages, the name Baoni being derived 
from bawan (fifty-two). This grant was later recog- 
nised by the British. Because of his loyalty during 
the 1857 revolt, the naw4ab was granted a sanad 
1862 guaranteeing the succession. In 1884 the nawab 
ceded lands for the Betwa canal and received the 
usual compensation. There is little else of historical 
importance to record. 

Bibliography: C. U. Aitchison, Treaties, 
Engagements and Sanads, v (1929); Imperial 
Gazetteer of India. (C. CoLtin Davies) 
AL-BARA, place in northern Syria, belonging to 

what is called the region of the “dead towns’, in 
the centre of the limestone plateau, some fifteen kms. 
west of the important township of Ma‘arrat al-Nu‘- 
man. In the Middle Ages, as attested by the Arabic 
and Western texts, it served as a fortified cathedral 
town and its site is stil] marked today by extensive 
ruins, among which the modern villages of al-Kafr 
and al-Bara (names corresponding to the ancient 
Greek and Syriac terms, Kapropéra and Kpr’D Brr’) 
rise on both sides of a wddi. In bygone days, local 
trade as well as the olive oil and wine industries 
ensured the growth of this ‘“‘town of Apamea, situ- 
ated between the two dominant massifs of the 
Djabal Zawiya, at a point which had to be passed 
through” (G. Tchalenko) and, in the Byzantine period, 
contained a complex assembly of churches, monaste- 
ties and living quarters. It continued to flourish 
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after the Arab conquest. But at the time of the Cru- 
sades, it was coveted from many sides, being taken 
in succession by Tancred and Raymond of Saint- 
Gilles in 492/1098, reconquered by Ridwa4n in 496/ 
1102, then left to the Franks by the treaty of 514/ 
1120, to be reoccupied in 516/1123 by Balak and 
again by Nir al-Din in 543/1148. Sorely tried by 
these struggles and by the ravages of the Turko- 
mans, it declined in the 6th/12th century, and thence- 
forth no longer appeared in the lists given by the 
Arab geographers. The importance of its medieval 
fortress, known under the name of Kal‘at Abi 
Safyan (see ABU SAFYAN), has already been noted 
but other remains, inscriptions and small mosques 
likewise bear witness to its persistent vitality at 
the beginning of the 5th/trth century when, from 
various indications, it has been concluded that its 
Muslim population were for the most part Shi‘is. 
Bibliography: E. Littmann, Semitic Inscrip- 
tions, in Publ. of an Amer. Arch. Exp. to Syria, 
iv, New York 1904, Ig f., no. 11 and 16; Arabic 
Inscriptions, in Publ. of the Princeton Un. Arch. 
Exp. to Syria, iv D, Leiden 1949, no 108; M. van 
Berchem and E, Fatio, Voyage en Syrie, Cairo 
1914-15, 196-200; R. Dussaud, Topographie histo- 
nique de la Syrie, Paris 1923, index; Cl. Cahen, 
La Syrie du nord, Paris 1940, index; G. Tchalenko, 
Villages antiques de la Syrie du nord, ii, Beirut 
1953, pl. xxxviii, cxxxvii to cxxxix, cl, clii, clv, 
iii, 1958, 109-12, 114-16; G. Le Strange, Palestine 
under the Moslems, London 1890, 420; Ya‘kibi, 
Buldadn, 324; Ibn Khurradadhbih, 76; Ibn al- 
“Adim, Zubda, ed. Dahan, ii, index; Ibn al-Ka- 
lanisi, ed. Amedroz, 134, 209; Yakut, i, 465. 
(J. SouRDEL-THOMINE) 
aL-BARA? s. ‘Azisp B. AL-HARITH AL-AwsSi AL- 
AnsArRI, a Companion of the Prophet. He was too 
young to take part in the Battle of Badr, but he 
‘accompanied Muhammad on numerous other 
expeditions and later took part in the wars of con- 
quest; he brought Rayy and Kazwin under Muslim 
dominion. He later espoused the cause of ‘Ali b. 
Abi Talib and fought under his banner at the Battle 
of the Camel [see AL-DJAMAL], at Siffin [g.v.J], and 
at al-Nahrawan [q.v.]; the famous hadith of Ghadir 
Khumm (¢.v.] was related on his authority. After his 
retirement to Kifa, he lost his sight towards the 
end of his life, and died about 72/691-2. 
Bibliography: Baladhuri, Futéh, 317 ff.; Ibn 
Sa‘d, iv/2, 80 ff.; Tabari, i, 1358, 1371-2; Ibn al- 
Athir, Kamil, ii, 106, 117, iii, 17, iv, 278; idem, 
Usd al-Ghaba, i, 171-2; Nawawi, Tahdhib, 172-3; 
Safadi, ‘Umydn, 124; Ibn Hadjar, Isdba, no. 618; 
I. Goldziher, Muh. St., ii, 116; Caetani, Annali, 
index. (K. V. ZETTERSTEEN) 
AL-BARA? 3B. Ma‘ror, a Companion of the 
Prophet. Among the seventy-five proselytes who 
appeared at the S‘Akaba in the summer of 622 at 
the pilgrims’ festival to enter into alliance with the 
Prophet, the aged Shaykh al-Bara? b. Ma‘rir of 
Khazradj was one of the most important, and when 
Muhammad declared he wished to make a compact 
with them that they should protect him as they 
would their wives and children, al-Bard? seized his 
hand, promised him protection in the name of all 
Present, and sealed the compact. In the same 
assembly, the so-called second ‘Akaba, twelve men 
were chosen as preliminary representatives (n«kib) 
of the new community in Yathrib, and on this 
occasion al-Bara? was appointed chief of the Bani 
Salima. He is also famous in the history of Islam, 
for having changed the direction of praying, even 
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before Muhammad, by turning towards the sanc- 
tuary of Mecca. When Muhammad reproved him, 
saying that Jerusalem was the true fkibla, he 
obeyed him, but on his deathbed ordained that 
his corpse should be turned towards Mecca. He 
died in Medina in Safar, a month before Muham- 
mad’s arrival there, after bequeathing to the Pro- 
phet one third of his estate. } 
Bibliography : Ibn Sa‘d, iii, Part 2, 146 ff.; 

Ibn Hisham, i, 294 ff.; Tabari, i, 1217 ff.; Ibn 

al-Athir, ii, 76-78; idem, Usd al-Ghaba, i, 173 ff.; 

Miiller, Der Islam im Morgen- und Abendland, i, 89; 

Caetani, Annali, index. (K. V. ZETTERSTEEN) 

BARA SAYYIDS, the descendants of Sayyid Abu 
’1-Farah of WAasit near Baghdad, who with his twelve 
sons emigrated to India in the 7th/13th century and 
settled.in four villages near Patiala in the sarkdr of 
Sirhand in the s#ba of Dihli. The four main branches 
of the family were named after these four villages. 
Sayyid Da?id settled in Tihanpir; Sayyid Abu 
‘1-Fadl in Chatbantir or Chatrauri; Sayyid Abu 
’1-Fadail in Kindli; and Sayyid Nazm al-Din 
Husayn in Jagner or Jhajari. From this area they 
later migrated into the Muzaffarnagar district of 
the Ganges-Jumna dodb, The Kundliwal branch 
settled in Majhera; the Chatbaniri branch near 
Sambalhera; the Jagneri branch in Bidauli and Patri; 
and the Tihanpiri branch in Dhasri and Kumhera. 

The derivation of the term bdrha is uncertain. 
Some derive it from bahir (outside), because the 
Sayyids, disgusted with the debaucheries of the 
Mina bazar at Dihli, preferred to live outside the 
city. Others derive it from the fact that the Sayyids, 
being Shi‘is, were followers of the twelve (bara) 
Imams. The authors of the Tabakat-1 Akbari and the 
Tuzik-i Djahangiri derive the name from the twelve 
villages in which they settled in the district of 
Muzaffarnagar. This is the most probable explanation, 
The contention of H. M. Elliott and M. Elphinstone 
that one of the Sayyid settlements was named 
Bara has been shown to be incorrect (see W. Irvine, 
in JASB 1896, 175). 

Sayyid settlements in the district of Muzaffarnagar 
can be traced back to the middle of the 8th/14th 
century. From the reign of Akbar onwards the Bara 
Sayyids took part in every important campaign and 
became renowned for their courage. The Tihanptri 
branch was the most important. To this branch 
belong the famous Sayyid brothers, Hasan ‘Ali and 
Husayn SAI, the king-makers of the first two decades 
of the 18th century. They rose to prominence in the 
service of ‘Azim al-Sh4n, the son of Mu‘azzam al-Din 
who became the emperor Bahadur Shah. For their 
gallantry at the battle of Jajau (1707), which gave 
the throne to the father of their patron, the elder 
brother, Hasan ‘Ali, afterwards known as ‘Abd 
Allah Khan, was entrusted with the government of 
Allahabad and the younger brother with that of 
Patna. On the death of Bahadur Shah in 1712, 
distrustful of the power of their enemies at Dihli, 
they overthrew Djahandar Shah and replaced him 
by Farrukh-siyar. As his ministers they enjoyed the 
highest dignities that the emperor could confer. 
‘Abd Allah Khan was appointed wazir of the empire 
with the title of Kutb al-Mulk. Husayn ‘Ali became 
first bakhshi with the title of amir al-umard. They 
are generally given the credit for being the first to 
abolish the djizya after the death of Awrangzib, but 
the latest researches disclose that they were merely 
continuing the policy already introduced by the 
waziy Dhu ’1-Fikar Khan (see Jizyah in the Post- 
Aurangzeb Period by S. Chandra, in Proceedings of 
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the Indian History Congress, Ninth Session, 320-326). 
Farrukh-siyar was an ingrate who plotted against 
his benefactors. His efforts came to naught and 
eventually, in the seventh year of his reign, he was 
deposed, blinded, and finally executed by the in- 
furiated Sayyids. The Sayyids next raised two 
miserable puppets to the throne, Rafi‘ al-Daradjat 
and Rafi‘ al-Dawla, both of whom were consumptive 
youths who died in the year 1719. In the same 
‘year the Sayyids crowned Muhammad Shah as 
Emperor. The administration of the six Deccan 
provinces was entrusted to Husayn SAI, the younger 
Sayyid brother, but he was soon recalled to Dihli 
by ‘Abd Allah, whose position was being under- 
mined by court conspiracies in which the Emperor 
was involved. It was at this juncture that Nizam 
al-Mulk, leader of the Turani nobles and for that 
reason opposed to Sayyid predominance at Dihli, 
deemed it advisable to abandon Malwa, of which 
he was governor, and establish himself in the Deccan. 
This naturally alarmed the Sayyids who took 
immediate steps to coerce him, but before their 
forces had marched many miles beyond Agra, 
Husayn ‘Ali was assassinated and in a very short 
time ‘Abd Allah was overthrown by a powerful 
combination of Turant and Irani nobles at Dihli. 
This took place in 1720. In 1737 the descendants of 
the two brothers were slaughtered or dispersed when 
the Rohillas sacked Jansath. From this date their 
power rapidly declined. After the establishment of 
British paramountcy many Sayyids returned to 
their former villages only to fall victims to the wily 
money -lenders. 

Biblsography: Abu ’l-Fadl-i SAllami, 4?in-i 
Akbari, translated by H. Blochmann, vol. i, 
Calcutta 1873. Blochmann used the family 
history, the Sddat-i Badrha, written 1864-69 by 
one of the Sayyid family; E. T. Atkinson, Statts- 
tical, Descriptive and Historical Account of the 
North-Western Provinces of India, vol. iii, Allah- 
ab4d 1876; S. Chandra, Early Relations of Farrukh 
Siyar and the Sayyid Brothers, in Aligarh Medieval 
Indian Quarterly, vol. ii, nos. 1 and 2,1954;C. C. 
Davies, The New Cambridge Modern History, vol. 
vii/1957, Ch. xxiii, Rivalries in India; W. Irvine, 
The Later Mughals, in JASB 1896: this contains 
detailed references to the original Persian sources; 
H. R. Neville, Dsstrict Gazetteer of the United 
Provinces, vol. iii, Muzaffanagar, Allahabad 1903, 
reprinted 1922. {C. CoLtin Davies). 
BARA WAFAT is a term used in India and 

Pakistan for the r2th day vi Rabi‘ I, observed as 
a holy day in commemoration of the death of the 
prophet Muhammad. It is compounded of bara 
(in Urdi = twelve) and wafdt, death. On this day, 
portions of the Kur’4n (Séra Fattha) and other 
works in praise of the Prophet’s excellences are 
read in private houses and mosques, and sweet dishes 
are prepared, partaken of and also given away along 
with fruit as alms. Most of the ceremonies described 
in Herklots’ Islam in India in connexion with Bara 
Wafat are now things of the past. It is now a day 
of rejoicing rather than mourning for the Muslims, 
who consider 12th Rabi‘ I at the same time as the 
birthday of the Prophet. As such it is known as 
‘Id Milad al-Nabi and is observed as a public holiday 
in Pakistan. 

Bibliography: Islam in India, composed 
under the direction of G. A. Herklots; revised 
edition by W, Crooke, OUP 1921, 188. 

(Su. INayvaTULLAH) 
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BARA?PA. I. — This substantive is derived from 
the Arabic root br’, which is frequently used to denote 
the general idea of “release, exemption” (from a 
duty, from an accusation—therefore ‘innocence”’—, 
from risk, from responsibility), a meaning to be found 
repeatedly in the Kur°4n. With this is connected the 
notion of “freedom from disease, cure’, which is 
equally expressed by this root in classical Arabic. 
There is undoubtedly good reason to distinguish, as 
a borrowing from North-Semitic, the meaning, also 
Kur’anic, of ‘create’, when speaking of God 
(Jeffery, Foreign Vocabulary of the Qur’dn, Baroda 
1938, 76). 

The word bard’a itself occurs twice in the sacred 
book. In Stra liv, 43, it means without doubt 
“immunity, absolution’. On the other hand its 
interpretation, when it occurs as the first word of 
Stra ix (and one of the titles given to this Sara) is a 
matter of some difficulty: “Bard?at"* of Allah and 
his prophet towards those polytheists with whom 
you have concluded a treaty”. The following verse, 
which accepts a sacred truce of four months, might 
give rise to the supposition that the reference here is 
to an immunity. But the traditional interpretation 
explains this bard?a on the basis of verses 3-5, 
according to which Allah and his prophet will be 
“unbound” (bar#) in regard to the unbelievers, whom 
the Muslims will then be able to kill with impunity 
(see the translation and notes of Blachére). The bara’a, 
refers then to the ‘“‘breaking of the ties’’—the religious 
and social ties—, a kind of dissociation or excommuni- 
cation, the dire consequences of which are exactly the 
opposite of an immunity. Bari’, indeed, is the term 
used for a person or persons who have broken off all 
relations with an individual or a group, mainly with 
fellow-tribesmen; the term barda’a enters into those 
phrases which mean “‘to exile or to remove from the 
protection of the law” (for the tabri’a, an Ibadi penal 
sanction, see below), and the yamin al-bara’a is the 
oath, condemned by the hadith (notably Abi 
Dawid, Sunan, no. 3258), but still in evidence 
today, by which a person renounces on his own 
behalf, if he should swear falsely, adherence to Islam 
or the protection of God. The Shi‘is advocate the 
“Tepudiation” (bara?a) of the enemies of ‘Ali and 
his descendants. as opposed to the ‘“‘attachment” 
due to this line; contra the whole practice of 
bard’a-waliya, see the condemnation of the Hanbalt 
school apud H. Laoust, La profession de foi d'Iin 
Batta, Damascus 1958, 162. The evil implications 
of the bara’a, thus understood, justify, in the view of 
certain Muslim scholars, the exceptional absence of 
basmala at the begining of Sira ix. 

In legal terminology, bard’at al-dhimma, or 
simply bard?at is the “absence of obligation”. Bay* 
al-bard@’a, for example, is the sale without guarantee 
wherein the seller is freed from any obligation in 
the event of the existence, in the sale-object, of 
such a defect as would normally allow the sale to be 
rescinded (see Santillana, Instituzions, ii, 149, for a 
striking resemblance of formulae in this regard 
between Muslim Egypt and Christian Tuscany). 
Hence the term tabri’?a is variously used for all 
sorts of declaratory or constitutive acts which absolve 
from responsibility. One may cite the tebriya of the 
present-day Moroccan Bedouin. This is an “‘indem- 
nity paid by the parents of the murderer to those af 
the victim for continuing to live within the tribe” 
(Loubignac, Textes arabes des Zaér, Paris 1952, 
359); see the similar use of bard’a < bardh noted 
in the Bethlehem region (Haddad, in ZDPV, 1917, 
233). 
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The following derived technical terms may be 
noted here. 

1. Mubara’a: a form of divorce by mutual agree- 
ment where husband and wife free themselves by a 
reciprocal renunciation of all rights (Bergstrasser- 
Schacht, Grundstige, 85; Santillana, Istitustoni, i, 
272; cf. Averroes, Biddya, ed. Cairo 1935, ii, 66, who 
gives an accurate definition by way of comparison 
with some similar forms of faldk). 

2. Isttbra? or “confirmation of emptiness”, with 
two quite distinct connotations: a) temporary 
abstention from sex-relations with a slave-girl, in 
order to verify that she is not pregnant, on the 
occasion of her transfer to a new master or a 
change in her circumstances [see ‘aBp], and b) an 
action of the left hand designed to empty completely 
the urethra, before the cleaning of the orifices or 
sstindja? which must follow satisfaction of the natural 
needs (LA, i, 25; Abu ’l-Hasan on the Rtsdla of 
Ibn Abi Zayd, ed. Cairo 1930, i, 144). 

Proceeding now to the general theory of law as 
found in the classical works, the notion of bard?a is 
there to be found in the maxim, generally accepted 
by orthodoxy and vindicated by Ash‘ari doctrine: 
al-asl bar@at al-dhimma, “the basic principle is 
freedom from obligation”. This means, according to 
the standpoint one adopts: “The only obligations to 
which man is subject are those defined by God”, 
or: “In the absence of proof to the contrary the 
natural presumption is freedom from obligation or 
liability’. 

In its first sense this bard’a asliyya embodies a 
theological notion: it contradicts the Mut tazilite 
thesis which is founded upon the rationality of the 
legal values (akkam) of a certain number of human 
acts, and which holds that, before the promulgation 
of the revealed law, all those other acts which do 
not admit of arationalist assessment are all illicit 
(according to some) or all permissible (according to 
others) or unqualified (according to a third group). 
See Ghazali, Mustasfa, ed. Cairo 1937, i, 40-42, 
129-132; or better: Amidi, [kkam, ed. Cairo 1914, i, 
130-135. Both these works refute the Mu‘tazilite 
thesis. But for almost the totality of the orthodox 
scholars (two exceptions are indicated, for the 
Malikis, by Badji, [shdrdat, ed. Tunis 1351 A.H., 123, 
130-131 ;—the work of Lapanne- Joinville in Travaux 
Semaine Intern. Droit musulman, Paris 1952, 85, 
calls for certain corrections), the legal values are 
based, absolutely and exclusively, upon tne revealed 
law; before this law and outside it, human acts have 
no hukm; and this kind of fundamental indifference, 
which must not be confused with permissibility, 
denies the notion of any obligation. 

In its second sense, which, however, the authors 
do not attempt to distinguish from the first (the 
confusion is obvious in the Shafi‘l and Hanafi works 
entitled al-Ashbak wa ’l-Nazdir: Suyati, ed. Cairo 
1936, 39, Ibn Nudjaym, ed. Cairo 1298 A.H., 29), 
the barda asliyya, whether combined or not 
with the principle of the “continuance of facts” 
(istishab kal), comes to support in theory innumerable 
solutions—whether strict legal rules or legal pre- 
sumptions—throughout the whole field of /tkh 
(Lapanne-Joinville, op. cit., 82-88; Brunschvig, in 
Studi ... Levt Della Vida, i, 75). 

However, the word baré’a has been increasingly 
employed in a concrete sense to denote written 
documents of various kinds (pl. bard?dt or barawdt) 
by virtue of a semantic development which starts 
from the idea of “discharge”, or doubtless, to be 
more precise, “financial, administrative discharge” 


(Khwiarizm!, Mafatth al-‘Ulam, ed. Cairo 1930, 37; 
Lokkegaard, Islamic Taxation, Copenhagen 1950, 
159; Spuler, Ivan in friihislam. Zeit, Wiesbaden 1952, 
338, -458). This first sense is to be found, in the 
context of transactions concerning customs duties, 
in the treaties concluded with the Christian powers 
since the Middle Ages, notably by the Hafsids 
(14th-15th centuries); the Latin or Roman versions 
have: albara, or arbara (Mas-Latrie, Trattés de 
paix et de commerce, Paris 1866-72: refer to the 
glossary). Equally, one can see there the sense of 
“official licence’ which the word had come. to 
acquire. It was by now quite readily applied to what 
we would term a “licence, certificate, diploma”, to 
various written documents originating from admi- 
nistrative bodies or addressed to them: for example 
“a demand for payment or a billeting order’, ‘a 
passport” (Dozy, Supfl., i, 63), ‘‘a :label to be 
attached by the amin” to a piece of merchandise 
(Sakati, Manuel de Htsba, ed. Colin and Lévi- 
Provengal, Paris 1931, 61), ‘‘a request or petition to 
the sovereign’”’ (Brunschvig, Berbérte Ortentale, ii, 
144, n. 3). The languages of the Iberian peninsula 
have collected and preserved meanings of the same 
kind: the Catalian albard, the Castillian albaldé, the 
Portuguese alvard. 

Neo-classical Arabic knows the term bard?at al- 
tanfidh for the consular exequatur, and bardat al- 
thtka for the diplomatic ‘‘credentials” (the dictionaries 
of Bercher and Wehr). 

In the colloquial Arabic of N. Africa, bard’a > bra 
is widely used, often in the diminutive form bréyya, 
with the meaning of a simple “‘letter, missive, note’, 
(whence the Berber brdt, with the same meaning). 
At Fez, semantic development has led to the name 
of bréyya being given, in Arabic, to a pastry con- 
sisting of a paté enclosed in a pastry-case which is 
folded in the same way as a letter (Brunot, Testes 
arabes de Rabat, ii, Glossary, Paris 1952, 40). 

Finally we must note the expression, very common 
in the East, “night of the bard’a’” (Arabic: laylat al- 
bara’a, Turkish: berat yecesi, Persian: shab-t burdt) to 
describe the night of mid-Sha‘ban, a religious festival 
(see the paper by H. H. Erdem, Berat Gecesi hakkinda 
bir tedktk, Ankara 1953). Here the precise meaning of 
bard’a escapes the author, since none of the ex- 
planations offered by traditional interpretation or 
by Western scholarship are convincing: “immunity” 
(for those beings whose lot is favourably cast on that 
night), “revelation’’ (to Muhammad of his prophetic 
mission by the archangel Gabriel), ‘‘creation’” (of the 
world: referring to the Hebrew beri?a, Plessner, art. 
RAMADAN in EI’). It would first be expedient, in 
order to orientate etymological research, to deter- 
mine, with such precision as is possible, the antiquity 
of the expression and the circumstances of its origin, 
for it is not commonly encountered in the mediaeval 
texts which deal with the mid-Sha‘ban celebration. 

Under the Ottoman Turks the administrative use 
of the term was particularly developed in the form 
berat [q.v.] (beradt), which they distinguished from 
berdet, (beraet), 

Bibliography: in the text of the article. 

(R. Brunscuvic) 

II. — The theme of the bara?a was particularly 
developed by the Khiaridjites with their religious zeal 
and their emphasis on separatism. In opposition to 
the wildya, which is the dogmatic duty of solidarity 
and assistance to the Muslim, the bard’a was for 
them the duty to repudiate all those who did 
not deserve this title. Throughout the heresiologists 
can be found the particular applications given by 
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the numerous sects to the principle of bard?a. It is 
only by means of the Ibadi catechists that we 
can arrive at a direct and full exposition. The oldest 
text which has come down to us, that of Abii Zaka- 
riyya? al-Djannawuni (6th/12th century), imposes on 
a man who has reached puberty, and is in his right 
mind, repudiation of a) all the kdfiran of both worlds, 
living and dead, known or unknown; b) the unjust 
tmam; c) those who are censured (madhmumin) in 
the Kur?’4n and acknowledged rebels (mawsifin bi 
*l-ma‘siya); d) the man who, personally known, has 
committed a grave sin. 

A decision concerning the children of persons 
subject to the bard?a was postponed until they at- 
tained their majority. The bard?a was cancelled in 
respect of the sinner who had carried out the tawba. 

Bibliography: Abi Zakariyya? al- Djannawuni, 

Kitab al-Wad‘ fi ’l-Fura‘, Cairo 1303, 110 ff.; E. 

Sachau, Uber die religidsen Anschauungen der Iba- 

ditischen Muhammedaner in Oman und Ost-Afrika, 

in MSOS As. 1899, 67 ff.; A. de Motylinski, L’Agida 
des Abadhites, in Rec. XIV* Congr. des Or., 409 ff. 
(R. Rusinaccr) 

BARABA, steppe of Western Siberia, situated in 
the oblast’ of Novosibirsk of the Russian Soviet Fe- 
deral Socialist Republic, between lat. 54° and 57° 
North, and bounded on the East and West by the 
ranges of hills which skirt the banks of the Irtish 
and the Ob’. This steppe, which extends for 117,000 
sq. km., has numerous lakes, most of which are 
salt; the biggest is Lake Canf. The ground, which 
is partly marshland, also has soine fertile zones, 
but it is essentially a cattle-rearing region. It has 
a cold continental climate. 

The population (over 500,000 inhabitants in 1949) 
is unequally distributed; its density, which reaches 
6 to 9 inhabitants per sq. km. in the central and 
southern part, does not exceed 1 to 1.8 in the North. 
It is made up of a majority of Russian and Ukrainian 
colonists, with a Tatar minority, some of whom have 
emigrated from the Volga at a recent period, whilst 
others are autochthonous. 

The latter, whom the Russians call ‘‘Baraba 
Tatars” or Barabintsi, form a small community near 
to the other Tatar groups of Western Siberia (Tobol 
Tatars, Tiimen Tatars [g.v.]), which, however, shows 
signs of disappearing. Their very complex ethno- 
genesis gives rise to contradictory hypotheses. It 
appears that they issued from autochthonous Ugrian 
peoples who became partly turkicised when they 
made contact with the Turkish tribes who emigrated 
at the time of the foundation of the Siberian Empire. 
This turkicisation, which continued during the 
16th/17th centuries, was conipleted in the 19th 
century with the large-scale influx of Tatar immi- 
grants from the Middle Volga. 

From the conquest of the Siberian Empire by the 
Russians under Ivan IV until the time of Peter the 
Great, the Baraba steppe separated Russia from the 
Empire of the Kalmuks. The frontier region contained 
between the towns of Tara (on the Irtish) and Tomsk 
(to the East of the Ob’) was then called ‘‘Baraba 
district”’ (Barabinskaya volost’); the indigenous po- 
pulation, in addition to speaking their own language, 
spoke Kazan Tatar and Kalmuk, and initially paid 
tribute to the Russians and the Kalmuks, though later 
to the Russians only. In the 18th century a large 
number of exiles from European Russia were settled 
in the Baraba as colonists. At the end of the 19th 
century, when the Trans-Siberian railway had been 

built, the steppe was systematically developed 


with the help of a new wave of Russian and Ukrainian 
colonists. ‘ 

The autochthonous Tatar population, which in 
the 17th century was established in villages, was 
pushed back at the end of the 18th century towards 
the sterile zones of the steppe. Since then, its nume- 
tical importance has steadily declined. According to 
the data collected by Radlov in 1865, there were 
then 4,635 ‘“Baraba Tatars’ in existence. At the 
census taken in 1897, 4,433 were counted and, in 
1926, only 39, the remainder having had themselves 
re-classified as ‘‘Kazan Tatars’’. 

The Baraba Tatars at present occypy a small 
number of villages (wholly Tatar or Tatar-Russian) 
near the lakes Sabrali, Yurtush and Mangfsh and 
in the basin of the river Om’, especially in the Kuy- 
bishev district (formerly Kainsk), along the Trans- 
Siberian railway. 

The islamisation of the Baraba, which commenced 
in the roth/16th century with Central Asia (Khwa- 
rizm and Bukhara) continued as the result of the 
activities of the Tatar merchants and missionaries 
of Kazan, who made their way up the Irtish. How- 
ever, it seems most probable that it was only in the 
Igth century, after the Kazan Tatar colonists had 
established themselves in Western Siberia, that the 
majority of the autochthonous Tatars adopted Sunni 
Islam of the Hanafi rite. : 

Radlov saw several old men who remembered their 
fathers making pagan sacrifices in the manner of 
the inhabitants of the Altai and being dressed diffe- 
rently from the Muslims. 

The Baraba Tatar dialect, which has not been 
studied much as yet, possesses certain phonetic pe- 
culiarities: (#s in the place of # for example). It has 
almost entirely given way to Kazan Tatar and 
Russian. 

Like the Russians, the Baraba Tatars live by 
agriculture, stock breeding and fishing; trapping 
animals for fur has greatly diminished. 

Bibliography: W. Radlov, Obraztsi Narodnoy 

Literaturi Tyurkskikh Plemen, iv, St. Petersburg 

1878; idem, Phonettk der nérdlichen Turken- 

Sprachen, Leipzig 1882; idem, Nareciya Tyurks- 

hikh Plemen Zivushtikh v Yuinoy Sibiri 1 Djun- 

garskoy Stepi, i-x, St. Petersburg 1866-1907; 

S. K. Patkhanov, Statistideskie Dannte Pokazi- 

vayushtiya Plemmenoy Sostav Naseleniya Sibiri, 

Yaztht 1 Rodi Inorodtsev, in Zap. Imp. Rus. Geog. 

Obshe. po Otdelu Statistiki, St. Petersburg 1912, 

xi/i; idem, Spisok Narodnostey Sibiri, St. Peters- 

burg 1923; N. A. Aristov, Zametki ob Einiteskom 

Sostave Tyurkskikh Plemen i Narodnostet, Svede- 

niya ob tkh Cislennosti, in Zivaya Starina, St. 

Petersburg 1896, fasc. iii-iv; N. Kostrov, Kains- 

kaya Baraba, Tomsk 1874; A. v. Middendorf, 

Baraba, St. Petersburg 1871; S. P. Suslov, Zapad- 

naya Sibir, Moscow 1947. 

(W. BarTrHoLp-[A. BENNIGSEN]) 

BARABRA (for Bardbira; sing. Barbari): Nubian- 
speaking Muslims inhabiting the Nile Banks between 
the First and Third Cataracts. The term includes 
the Kunitz, Sukkiit and Mahas. The name Barabra 
is not commonly used by these peoples of them- 
selves, and is stated by Lane (i, 177, col. 3° to 
be a late and medern application of the term 
used by earlier writers for the Berbers of the 
Maghrib. The Danakla [g.v.], who live above 
the Third Cataract, are linguistically and physically 
allied to the Kuniz but do not regard them- 
selves as Barabra. The territory now inhabited 
by the Barabra formed the northern part of 
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the Christian Nubian kingdom of Makurra, which 
entered into treaty-relations with ‘Abd Allah b. 
Sa‘d in 31/652. Arab settlement began with a 
migration of Rabi‘a into the Aswan region in 869. 
After the defeat of Abii Rakwa (396/1006), the 
Fatimid al-Hakim is said to have conferred the 
title of Kanz al-Dawla on the Shaykh of Rabi‘a 
at Asw4n (al-Makrizi, al-Baydn wal-I‘rab ‘amma 
bi-ard Misr min al-A‘vab, ed. and tr. F, Wiisten- 
feld, “‘El-Macrizi’s Abhandlung iiber die in Aegypten 
eingewanderten arabischen Stamme”’, Gottinger Studien, 
ii, vii, 434-5, 475, Gdttingen 1847), whence the 
Barabra of the vicinity, resulting from Arab-Nubian 
intermarriage, are known as Bani Kanz or Kuniiz. 
In the 8th/14th century the kingdom of Makurra 
disintegrated under Arab pressure; ir termarriage 
took place and Islam superseded Christianity. After 
Selim I’s conquest of Egypt, garrisons of Bosniak 
troops (locally called Ghuzz) were established at 
Aswan, Ibrim and Say, while the Barabra territory 
was placed under a kashif, In spite of intermarriage 
and the adoption of Nubian speech, the Ghuzz re- 
mained a distinct group until the 19th century. In the 
18th century the northern Baradbra were under the 
suzerainty of Humam Aba Yisuf, the powerful shaykh 
of the Hawwara. On the eve of Muhammad ‘Ali 
Pasha’s invasion of the Sudan, the Barabra Kashiflik 
was held jointly by three brothers whose headquarters 
were at Darr. The Ghuzz enclaves of Aswan, Ibrim 
and Say were under their own 4ghds. Muhammad 
¢Uthm4n al-Mirghani, the founder of the Khatmiyya 
order, travelled from Aswan to Dunkula a few years 
before Muhammad ‘Ali’s conquest and won many 
adherents. The poverty of the Barabra territory has 
been a stimulus to emigration. In the 16th century 
Mahasi colonies were formed on the Blue Nile by 
immigrants who had a reputation as holy men and 
established Kur?anic schools. From the 18th 
century travellers have noted the ‘Berberine’ 
servants in Cairo. 

Bibliography: H. A. MacMichael, A History 

of the Arabs in the Sudan, Cambridge 1922, i, 

12-34, 155-190 and Index; J. S. Trimingham, 

Islam in the Sudan, London 1949. Both these 

works contain extensive bibliographical references. 

The condition of the Barabra in the early rgth 

century is fully described in J. L. Burckhardt, 

Travels in Nubia, London 1819. (P.M. Hort).+ 

BARADA, referred to by Na‘aman the leper 
(Kings, ii, 5, 12) by the name of Abana, and by 
Greek and Latin authors called Chrysorrhoas, is the 
inost important perennial river of the eastern slopes 
of the Anti-Lebanon. It has determined the site of 
Damascus and permitted the development of the 
Ghita. 

It owes its existence to the high peaks which do- 
minate the gap between Zabad4ani and Sarghaya. 
At the foot of a limestone cliff over 1,000 m. high, 
a copious Vauclusian spring forms a vast lake on 
the Western side of the Zabadani hollow at the foot 
of the Djabal Shaykh Mansir. It is the overflow 
from this lake which gives birth to the Barada, 
which meanders over the gentle slope of the Zaba- 
dani plain, receiving the waters from many springs 
in the area. After setting out peacefully on its course, 
the Barada turns eastwards, following the axial 
change of direction of the eastern branch of the Anti- 
Lebanon. At Takiyya (hydro-electric station), it 
Starts upon its fall. It then assumes the aspect of 
aracing torrent bounding through an enclosed gorge, 
the walls of which are formed of pliocene and eo- 
cene conglomerates. At Sik W4di Barada (ancient 


Abila) the gorge widens a little and then, 30 km. 
from its source, ‘Ayn Fidja empties into it. This 
spring, situated only a few metres above the level 
of the Barada, almost doubles the volume of the 
river. It is an overflow spring with a large and very 
regular flow of water, welling up in the cretaceous 
limestone; above the grotto is a Roman temple. At 
low-water, it brings down 5 cub. m. of water per 
second and without this influx the Barada might 
well dry up during the summer. Part of this spring 
is harnessed and piped down to provide Damascus 
with drinking water. Though the Barada races im- 
petuously towards Damascus, man’s intervention 
checks its impetus and brings it under control. With- 
out the skill of man, the Barada would have hollowed 
out a sluggish bed through the centre of the Damas- 
cus depression; its valley would have been no more 
than a narrow ribbon of greenery in the midst of 
parched steppes, finally loosing itself in swamps. 
Through the ages, man has diverted the river into 
successive channels, flowing at different levels pa- 
rallel to the main bed of the river, before reaching 
the outskirts of Rabwa. There, at the foot of the 
Kasyin, the six main canals, called nahr, fan out. 
By means of manifold ramifications, their waters 
carry life-giving moisture to the arid land, trans- 
forming an area of over 25 km. in length by 15 km. 
in breadth in the basalt depression of Damascus, 
filled with marl brought down in the form of depo- 
sits by the river, into a fertile oasis. The Barada, 
which irrigates nearly 10,000 hectares of orchards 
and gardens, has pushed back the desert to a distance 
of 20 km. from the mountains; beyond the Ghita, 
the Mardj is covered by extensive cultivation and 
from December to June displays a carpet of green 
meadows. 

Water not absorbed by irrigation passes on to- 
wards the steppe where, in a trough devoid of out- 
let, it becomes stagnant in the marshes of ‘Utayba. 

Going downstream the following canals lead out 
of the Barada: at Ham, on the left bank, the Nahr 
Yazid, of Nabatean origin, restored by the Caliph 
Yazid I,, goes to swell the Nahr Thawra. At 
Dummar, on the right bank, N. Mizzawi carries 
water to the market-town of Mazza; then, still on 
the same bank, the Darani which supplies Kafar 
Sis and Daray4; after that, on the left bank, the 
N. Thawra, of Aramaean origin, which by itself 
irrigates nearly half the oasis. On the threshold of 
Rabwa, t®o canals, in the main urban, diverge: the 
Kanawat, of Roman origin and restored by the 
Umayyads, swells the older watercourse: the N. 
Banas (literary form) or Baniyas, an Aramaean 
creation. About 670, Arnulf mentions magna IV 
flumina, which are those existing in 724 under 
Hisham b. ‘Abd al-Malik: Yazid, Thawra, Banas 
and Kanawat, and in the 6th/r2th century, in Ibn 
‘Asakir’s time. According to a plan of Damascus 
prepared by German travellers in 1572, the Barada 
is shown as a navigable waterway. 

In the town, the Kanawat, the Banas and the 
Barada itself provide water for hammams, mosques, 
fountains 4nd houses (drinking water has only re- 
cently been piped from ‘Ayn Fidja) to pass on again 
into the countrydise. A most ingenious system of 
irrigation has made possible the creation of an arti- 
ficial oasis of exceptional fertility. The manifold 
canals diverted from the Barada weave a close net- 
work watering the villages and the vegetation of the 
Ghita. The Barada plays a major réle, making up 
for the lack of adequate regular rainfall (Damascus 
receives only about 200 mm.), It imparts humidity 
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to the atmosphere, gives rise to the autumnal and 
and spring mists and renders plant and animal life 
possible and thus, the human habitat. 

Yakit (i, 389) indicates a village with the name of 
Barada to the East of Halab. Lammens recognised 
it as Barad.in the Djabal Sim‘an. He also indicates 
(iii, 69) a canal called Barada, excavated at al-Ramla 
by the Umayyad Sulayman b. ‘Abd al-Malik. 

Bibliography: Ibn ‘Asakir, Ta°rikh Madina 
Dimashk, PAAD, 1951, 145-148; Yakut, Mu‘djam 
al-Bulddn, ed. Beirut, i, 378-79; Kurd ‘Ali, Ghijfa 
Dimashk, PAAD, 1952, 114-119; P. Geyer, Itinera 
Hierosolumitana, 276; Le Strange, Palestine under 
the Moslems, 1890, 57-59, 265 f.; Wultzinger and 
Watzinger, Damaskus, 1924, ii, 37; R. Dussaud, 
Topographie historique de la Syrie, 1927, 287 f.; 
R. Tregsse, Irrigation dans la Ghouta de Damas, in 
REI, 3929, 459-533; L. Dubertret, L’hydrologie 
....de la Syrie et du Liban..., in Rev. Géogr. 
Phys. et Géol. dyn., 1933, vi, 439; J. Sauvaget, 
Esquisse d’une histoire de la ville de Damas, in 
REI, 1934, 427; R. Thoumin, Géographie humaine 
de la Syrie Centrale, 1936, 52-90; M. Ecochard and 
and Cl. Le Cour, Les Bains de Damas, in PIFD, 
1942; L. Dubertret, Apergu de Géographie Physique 
sur le Liban, ? Anti-Liban et la Damascéne, Notes 
et Mémoires iv, 1948, 191. (N. Extssterr) 
BARADA or BARADAN, the ancient Cydnus, 

now Djayhin, a river rising in Cappadocia, which 
flows towards the West, irrigates the gardens near 
Mar‘ash and those of Jarsiis, brings down alluvial 
deposits to the low-lying plain of Cilicia and empties 
into the sea on the Western side of the Gulf of Alexan- 
dretta. In ancient times, small ships sailed up it 
as far as Jarsiis. 

Bibliography: Mas‘idi, Murddj, i, 264; 
Yakut, i, 389, iii, 526; Le Strange, Palestine under 
the Moslems, 63, 378, 419; Cl. Cahen, La Syrie 
du Nord, 146-151. (N. Exiss£EFF) 
BARADAN, a town in ‘Irak in ‘Abbasid times. 

According to the Arab geographers it was situated 
some 15 miles north of Baghd4d on the main road to 
SAmarra and at some distance from the east bank of 
the Tigris, a little above the confluence of the Nahr 
al-Khalis and the latter. The Khalis canal, a branch 
of the Nahraw4n (or Diy&la) flowed immediately 
past Baradan. The caliph al-Mansir held his court 
here for a brief period, before he definitely resolved 
on building a new capital on the site of the modern 
Baghdad (cf. Ya‘kibi, Bulddn, 256). There was a 
bridge in Baghdad, a street and a gate (after this a 
cemetery also) in the eastern half of the town called 
after Baradan which was two post stations distant; 
cf. Le Strange, Baghdad during the Abbasid Caliphate 
(1900), 360 (index). When the author of the Mardsid 
made his extract from YAkit (about 700/1300), 
Baradén was quite desolate and unknown. It is 
doubtless to be sought for in the present mound of 
tuins at Badran, the position of which agrees admi- 
trably with the statement of Arab authors. Arab 
sources suggest that the name Barad4n is arabicised 
from the Persian barda-dan (‘‘the place of the 
prisoners’), which suggests the possibility of a 
Jewish colony settled here presumably by Nebu- 
chadnezar. 

Bibliography : BGA, passim; Yakit, i, 551 ff.; 
Mardsid, Lex. geogr. (ed. Juynboll), i, 168; M. 
Streck, Babylonien nach den arab. Geographen, ii, 
230 ff.; Le Strange, 50; Weil, Chalifen, ii, 569; 
H. Petermann, Reisen im Orient (1861), ii, 3113 
Cernik, in Petermann’s Geogr. Mitteil., Erg.-Heft 
44, 34, 36%, 38. (M. Streck-[S. H. Loncrice}) 


BARADOST (Bradust), name of two Kurdish 
districts. The first in the south, between Ushna, 
Riayat and Raw4ndiiz, with Kani Resh as its chief 
town, perched on a crag, at an altitude of 4,372 feet. 
In the north it borders on Girdi (Shamdin4n), in the 
West on Shirwan and in the East on Bilb4s. The 
massif of Kandil (C. J. Edmonds, 244, n.) consti- 
tutes the framework of the district. The sources of 
the Little Zab (Laven, then Kalu in the Persian 
section) are situated in this region. The famous Ur- 
arty stele of Kel-i Shin is likewise situated there, 
on the pass of the same name. There is another 
Baradist, called Simay Barddist, lying to the 
North, between Targavar and Koti, with Cebrik 
Kal‘a as the principal residence (B. Nikitine, 79, 
263). It was there that Bab was held before his 
execution at Tabriz. The early history of Barddist 
is not well known to us. According to M. E. Zak! 
(Tarikh, 388, 389), the founders of this principality 
were the Hasanwayhids (348-406/959-1015) in the 
person of Nasir al-Dawla Badr and his three sons. 
Ghazi Kiran b. Sultan Ahmad was the most famous 
amir of this line. At the outset he opposed Shah 
IsmA‘l, but subsequently his relations with him 
improved. The Shah bestowed the /akab of Ghazt 
Kiran on him and gave him the districts of Tar- 
gavar, Simay and Dil as an tha‘. Thus it was that 
this valiant amir remained independent as regards 
internal affairs until the famous battle of Caldiran 
(920/1514), after which, like others of the Kurdish 
amirs, he rallied to the Ottoman sultan. The latter 
recognised his worth and gave him numerous dis- 
tricts, nawdahi, in the wildyets of Arbil, Baghdad 
and Diy4rbakr. The amirate of Simay was founded 
by Shah Muhammad Bek b. Ghazi Kiran, whose 
descendants ruled it down to the extinction of this 
branch. In 395/1005, the amir of Samay was called 
Awliya Bek. As for Targavar, the amirs of this branch 
likewise derived from the Barddist tribe. Sharaf 
Khin says that Nasir Bek b. Kharin Bek b. Shaykh 
Hasan was amir of this region in his time (1oth/16th 
century). The amir Khan Yakdas was the most fa- 
mous representative of this branch. He had defend- 
ed himself in the fortress of Dimdim, which became 
one of the main themes of Kurdish folklore. He was 
amir at the beginning of the reign of Shah ‘Abbas 
I, against whom he revolted, shutting himself up 
inside the fortress. These events took place in 1017. 
Among the other Kurdish chieftains of Baradist, 
may be mentioned in the south Fayd Allah Bey, 
referred to by Layard (373, 374), and Yusif Bek, 
who made himself famous by his fight against Mir 
Muhammad of Shamdinan. In spite of their being 
bound by an agreement, he killed him treacherously, 
whence is derived the saying ‘“Barddust bir ay dust’. 
(Barddist friend of a month...). In the north, 
there was Sadik Khan, who played a rdéle in the ac- 
cession of the Kadjar dynasty. Later, he rose against 
Fath ‘Ali Shah (1211/1796). Closer to us in time, 
Isma‘l Agha Simko ‘Abdoy must be mentioned, well 
known during and on the morrow of the first world 
war on the Russo-Turkish front and in ‘Irak. In 
February 1918, Simko lured the Nestorian Patriarch 
Benyamin Mar Shim‘fn into a trap and had him 
assassinated. For a while, Simko remained master 
of the whole region West of Lake Urmiya, but in 
1922 a Persian punitive expedition expelled him 
from the region. He sought refuge near Rawandiz 
and a few years later tried to return to Persia and 
re-establish his position, but was killed near Ushna 
(C. J. Edmonds, 252, 305, 313, 315, 365). Among 
the main tribes of Baradist, that which bore this 
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name has lost its importance. At present, the Balaki 
tribe is the most powerful in the South, numbering 
some ten thousand families. Their territory in the 
massif of Kandil is difficult of access. Its centre is 
the township of Rayat. Formerly, the amir Sohran 
was dominant there; it was his custom to take a 
man from each family to incorporate in his army. 
When Sohran’s line died out, the tribe regained its 
independence, which it still retains down to the 
present time (1956). Its present chief is ‘Aziz Bek 
(M. E. Zaki, Khuldsa, 392). In the north, the 
Shikak constitute the main tribe, who number some 
2,000 families (M. E. Zaki, Khkuldsa, 413). According 
to the Ta’rikk-i Diewdet, quoted by M. E. Zaki 
(tbéd., 238), both they and the Haydaranla shared 
a common origin. Their original habitat was in the 
neighbourhood of Mayyafarikin. 

Bibliography: H. C. Rawlinson, Notes on a 
journey through Persian Kurdistan, in JRGS, x, 
20; Layard, Niniveh and Babylon, London 1853, 
373-374; Binder, Voyage au Kurdistan, 1887, 103; 
F, Millingen, Wild Life among the Kurds, 1870, 
345 ff.; O. Mann, Die Mundart der Mukri Kurden, 
1906, ii, 1-4, 19-48 (Dimdim), 24 n. 17 (Kani Resh); 
Westarp, Unter Halbmond n. Sonne, 1912, 211-225; 
M. E. Zaki, Ta’vikk al-Duwal...al-Kurdiyya, 
Cairo 1945; Khuldsat Ta?>vikk al-Kurd, Baghdad 
1936, 200-206 (Dimdim); C. J. Edmonds, Kurds, 
Turks, Arabs, QUP 1957; Folklora Kyrmanca, 
Erivan 1936, 567-578 (Dimdim); Erivan 1957, 
106-125 (Dimdim); B. Nikitine, Les Kurdes, 1956, 
79, 80, 264 (Cehrik Kal‘a), (B. Nixrrine) 
BARAHIMA (Brahmans). The Arabs’ knowledge 


of the Brahmans and Brahmanism was, with the. 


exception of al-Birinl, very scanty (probably 
their acquaintance with Buddhists, called Sumaniyya 
—cf, the term Samanatot applied to them by later 
Greeks like Alexander Polyhistor—was more direct 
since these were spread in Persia and eastern ‘Irak). 
In Muslim theological works, the doctrine most 
persistently attributed—from Ibn Hazm to Taha- 
nawi (in his Dictionary of Technical Terms)—to the 
Brahmans is a denial of Prophecy. The accounts 
given in Ibn Hazm and al-Shahrastanf are probably 
versions of the same argument. According to the 
former, the Brahmans say that if God wanted to lead 
people aright through the prophets, why does He 
hot compel the reason of each individual to the 
truth?. According to the latter, they base their 
denial of prophecy on the self-sufficiency of the 
human reason. Al-Birint (ed. Sachau, 51-2) says 
that the Hindus deny the need of prophets in 
connexion with the Law and Ritual which they 
regard as having been established once and for all 
by the Rishts, their wise and holy men,—but affirm 
their need for the spiritual weal of mankind at 
special times when evil becomes rampant. 

As for the derivation of the word Brahman, Ibn 
Hazm says that they claim descent from an ancient 
king called Barahmi (or Barhami); al-Mas‘idi thinks 
they have descended from Brahman, a king who, 
with the help of sages, founded the Hindu religion, 
astronomy and other sciences. Al-Birini refers to 
the Hindu myth that the Brahmans have originated 
from the head of Braham (or Brahim) which signi- 
fies Nature and that they are thus regarded as the 
choicest part of mankind. Tahanawl, op. c#f., asserts 
that they claim descent from Ibrahim, the Pr« phet, 
a doctrine which possibly reflects a much later 
Hindu opinion which wanted to claim this Judaic- 
Christian-Islamic figure as its own. 

The only authentic source is undoubtedly al- 


Birini, who, although he wrote his work in :zhazna 
(about 1030 A.D.), had stayed in the north-western 
part of the Indian sub-continent, learnt Sanskrit, 
translated many works from that language and had 
acquired an intimate knowledge of Hindu philo- 
sophy, religion, law, literature, society and sciences, 
such as astronomy. In the preface he complains that 
no reliable work on Hindu India existed, that even 
Abu? 1-Abbas al-Iranshahri who had written accur- 
ately about Judaism and Christianity had failed to 
do so with regard to Hinduism and that he 
himself undertook to write this work at the insti- 
gation of his master Abi Sahl ‘Abd al-Mun‘im b. 
“Ali b. Nib. (Al-Mas‘adf mentions the works 
of Abi ‘l-Kasim al-Balkhi and al-Hasan b. 
Misa al-Nawbakhti). Al-Birinf first narrates the 
difficulties which beset a foreign student: the 
difficulty and artificiality of the written Sanskrit, 
the utter difference between Hinduism and Islam 
and the almost total social Hindu taboos against 
foreigners, etc. Then follow six sections on Hindu 
Religion and Metaphysics and so on. The author 
gives a detailed description of the manners of the 
Brahmans their way of life, etc. 

In the works of Muslim travellers in India it is 
usually the Yogis, their practices and way of life 
that gains prominence; there is little about Hindu 
Philosophy or the Brahmans. The practices of 
Yoga, as a way of attaining spiritual bliss or know- 
ledge, have sometimes aroused curiosity, but have 
generally been regarded as suspect if not altogether 
damnable. (F. Ranman) 

BARAHOT [see BARHOT]. 

BARAK [see Supplement]. 

BARAK BABA, a Turkish dervish who acquired 
some celebrity in the time of the Il-Khans. He is 
said to have been a disciple of the famous Sart 
Saltuk [g.v.}, and is mentioned in connexion with the 
Baba’I, Bektashi, and Mewlewi movements. His 
followers were called Barakis; his Khalifa was 
Hayran Emirdji. A story preserved by Yazidjloghlu 
‘Ali makes him a Saldjik prince, converted to 
Christianity by the Greek patriarch and then 
Teconverted to Islam by Sar! Saltuk, who transmitted 
his supernatural powers to him and gave him the name 
Barak. The Arabic sources describe him as a native 
of Tokat (the Bukdt in the printed text of Ibn 
Hadjar should be amended accordingly), and say 
that his father was a high officer and his uncle a 
well-known scribe. From Turkey he travelled to 
Tran, where he is said to have exercised some influence 
on Ghazan and Oldjaytu. In Djum. I 706/Nov. 1306 
he arrived with a party of disciples in Damascus, 
where his dress and behaviour were sufficiently 
remarkable to win him a place in the Arabic 
chronicles of the Mamlik Empire. He visited Jeru- 
lem, but was prevented from visiting Egypt, and 
then returned to Iran. In 707/1307-8 he prevailed on 
Oldjaytu to send him on a mission to Gaylan, where 
he was killed. 

The Turkish name Barak is sometimes, by con- 
fusion with the Arabic Burak {q.v.], misspelt thus. 
The form berrdk, given by Huart, is also mistaken. 
The name is in fact a Turkish word for a special kind 
of dog, identified by Képriilii as a ‘hairless dog’ 
(Chamanisme 14-15, D. 26) and by Pelliot as a ‘long- 
haired, more or less fabulous dog’ (Notes sur I’ histotre 
de la Horde d'or, Paris 1950, 57-8). The name is 
not infrequent among Mongols and Turks in the 
13th-15th centuries (for some examples see G. 
Moravezik, Byzantinoturcica, Budapest 1942-3, S.v.- 
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Bapdxoc and rapa&x; see also BURAK HADJIB and 
BURAK KHAN). 

Bibliography : Aflaki, Mandkib al-‘Arifin, tr. 
Cl. Huart, Les saints des derviches tourneurs, Paris 
1918-22, ii, 324; Makrizi, Suldék, ii, 28-9 (Qua- 
tremére, Mamlouks, ii, 267-8) ; Ibn Hadjar, al-Durar 
al-Kamina, i, 473-4; Ibn Taghribirdi, Nudjim, 
Cairo, viii, 169-70; Manhal Safi (Wiet, n. 638); 
SAyni, ‘Ikd al-Djumdn, cited by Husayn Husam 
al-Din, Amasya Ta?rikhi, 460-4. Barak Baba has 
been studied by M. F. K@6priilii, who sees in his 
teachings and conduct an expression of the influence 
of Turco-Mongol Shamanism on Islam. See his 
Tiirk Edebtyyatinda ilk Mutasawwifler, Istanbul 
1918, 235 and n. 1; Anadoluda Islamiyyet, Dar 
al-Funin Edebiyyat Fakiiltest Medjmi‘ast, ii, 1922, 
392-4; Anadolu Selcuklulari tarihinin yerli Kaynak- 
lart, Belleten, vii, 1943, 431 n. 1.; Influence du 
Chamantsme turco-mongol ...., Istanbul 1929, 
14-17. See further P. Wittek, Yazijioghlu ‘Ali on 
the Christian Turks of the Dobruja, BSOAS, xlv, 
1952, 650, 658-9; Abdiilbaki Gélpinarh, Yunus 
Emre hayat:, Istanbul 1936, 38-49 (not seen). 

(B. Lewis) 

BARAKA, blessing. In the Kur’4n, the word is 
used only in the plural: barakat, like rakma and 
salam, are sent to man by God. It can be translated 
by ‘beneficent force, of divine origin, which causes 
superabundance in the physical sphere and pros- 
perity and happiness in the psychic order’. Naturally, 
the text of the Kur?4n (kaldmu-lladh) is charged with 
baraka. God can implant an emanation of baraka 
in the person of his prophets and saints: Muhammad 
and his descendants are especially endowed there- 
with, These sacred personages, in their turn, may 
communicate the effluvia of their supernatural 
potential to ordinary men, either during their life- 
time or after their death, the manner of transmission 
being greatly varied, sometimes strange. God, how- 
ever, can withhold his baraka. 

Among agricultural peoples, a baraka is recognised 
in cereals, causing them to multiply miraculously. 
Baraka is to be met with, here and there, attributed 
to the most diverse objects. Already in the Kur?4n, 
the olive tree and the 27th Ramadan are mubdarak. 

In practice, the word ended up by taking the 
secular meaning of ‘‘very adequate quantity”: 
ma fihi baraka. It is used ia the vocabulary of the 
Almohads in the sense of “gratuity which is added 
to a soldier’s pay”. The Maghribi dialects have va- 
rious uses of the word in the adverbial sense of 
“enough”. 

Derivatives of the word BRK occur in numerous 
formulas of politeness: expressions of thanks, com- 
pliments, euphemisms; they are often associated in 
the context with derivatives of the root SSD. The 
rather obscure tabdvakallah (Kur?an, Ixvii, 1) is 
commonly used as a prophylactic against the “evil 
eye’. 

Bibliography: Wellhausen, Reste arab. Heiden- 
tums’, 139; E. Westermarck, Ritual and Belief in 
Morocco, i, 35-261; M. Cohen, Genou, famille, force 
dans le domaine chamito-sémitique, in Mémorial 
Henri Basset, Paris 1928, i, 203; J. Chelhod, La 
Baraka chez les Arabes, RHR, 1955; IA s.v. 
Bereket (by Kasim Kufrali). (G. S. Corn) 
BARAKA KHAN (see BERKE KHAN]. 
BARAKAT, the name of four Sharifs of Mecca. 
(r) Barakat I b. Hasan b. ‘Adjlan belonged to the 

seventh generation after Katada b. Idris (see 
AL-‘ARAB, DJAZIRAT; MAKKA], the founder of the last 
line of Sharifs. As a youth Barak&at was associated 


with his father in the rule (809-21/1407-18), which 
was challenged by several cousins. The father 
abdicated because of his age in 821/1418, though he 
lived on until 829/1426. After being confirmed in 
office by Barsbay, the Mamluk sultan of Egypt, who 
had made himself the supreme authority over Mecca, 
Barakat reigned until 845/1442 in the face of 
opposition by his brothers. Unseated then by other 
members of the line, he returned to power in the last 
years of his life (851-9/1447-55). During Barakat’s time 
the Mamlik sultan Cakmak appointed an Inspector 
(nazir) for the Holy Cities and established a garrison 
of 50 horse in Mecca. A noteworthy increase in 
Indian trade and the number of Indian pilgrims 
went hand in hand with greater Egyptian control in 
the Red Sea. Barak&at visited Cairo in 851/1447. He 
was succeeded by his son Muhammad (regn. 859-903/ 
1455-97). 

(2) Barakat II b. Muhammad, a grandson of 
Barakat I, shared the rule with his father from 878 
to 903/1473-97. From 903 on he struggled against 
his brothers Hazza‘ and Ahmad Djazan. In 908/15'03 
Barakat was sent to Cairo in chains, leaving the 
way open for another brother, Humayda, to become 
Sharif. Restored in 910/1504, Barakat remained the 
lord of Mecca until his death in 931/1525. From 910 
to 918/1504-12 his brother Kaytbay was associated 
with him, and thereafter his young son Muhammad 
Abi Numayy II. The new threat of the Portuguese 
prompted the Mamlik sultan Kansih al-Ghiri to 
delegate Husayn al-Kurdi with a military force to 
protect Djidda, which he enclosed with a wall and 
towers. Upon the entry of Selim Yavuz into Cairo, 
Barakat sent Abii Numayy (qaet. c. 12) in 923/1517 
to wait upon him, and the Ottoman conqueror 
recognised the status quo in Mecca. For some reason 
Selim did not take advantage of this opportunity to 
make the pilgrimage, though the first Ottoman 
mahmal was sent out in 923 and the first shipment 
of wheat for the population of Mecca went by sea 
from Suez to Djidda. Barakat was succeeded by 
Abt Numayy (regn. 931-74/1525-66), from whom all 
the subsequent Sharifs of Mecca were descended. 

From the first half of the 11th/17th century to the 
14th/2oth century, three clans among the progeny 
of Abii Numayy II contended with each other over 
the Sharifate: Dhawt Zayd, Dhawi ‘Abd Allah, and 
Dhawt Barakat. The eponym of Dhawi Barakat 
was Abii Numayy’s son Barakat, who never held the 
office of Sharif himself. 

(3) Barakaét III b. Muhammad b. Ibrahim, a 
great-grandson of the eponym of Dhawi Barakat, 
was the first of this clan to wear the dignity, 
acceding in 1082/1672. His installation was the work 
of a North African, Muhammad b. Sulayman al- 
Ridani, an enemy of Dhawi Zayd and an intimate 
of the Ottoman Grand Vizier, Ahmad K@priilii. 
During the first part of Barakat’s tenure Muhammad 
b. Sulayman instituted a number of radical reforms 
designed to improve the lot of the foreign elements 
and the poorer classes in Mecca at the expense of the 
old aristocracy. With the death of Képriilii in 1087/ 
1676 the reformer’s star declined. Barakat stayed 
on as Sharif until his death in 1093/1682, being 
succeeded by his son Sa‘id (regn. 1093-5/1682-4). 

(4) Barakat IV b. Yahya, a grandson of Barakat 
III, ruled less than two months (1135-6/1723). After 
the abdication of his father, he was defeated by 
Dhawii Zayd, whereupon he and his father fled to 
Syria. 

The last Sharif of Dhawi Barakat was ‘Abd 
Allah b. Husayn, a nephew of Barakat IV, whose 
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reign was almost as brief as his uncle’s. Placed in 
power in 1184/1770 by Muhammad Abt Dhahab, 
the general sent to the Hidjaz by ‘Ali Bey [g.v.] of 
Egypt, he lacked the strength to maintain himself 
after Abii’ Dhahab’s withdrawal. From then on the 
Sharifate remained the exclusive property first of 
Dhawi Zayd and then of Dhawa ‘Abd Allah. 
Bibliography: F. Wiistenfeld, ed., Die 

Chroniken der Stadt Mekka, Gottingen 1857-61; 

Ahmad b. Zayni Dahlin, Khuldsat al-Kalam, 

Cairo 1305; Ahmad al-Siba‘_l, Ta’rikk Makka, 

Cairo 1372; C. Snouck Hurgronje, Mekka, The 
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BARAKZAY {see AFGHANISTAN]. 

aAL-BARAMIKA or At Barmak (Barmakids), an 
Iranian family of secretaries and wazirs of the early 
‘Abbasid Caliphs. 

1. Origins. — The name Barmak, traditionally 
borne by the ancestor of the family, was not a propei 
mame, according to certain Arab authors, but a word 
designating the office of hereditary high priest of 
the temple of Nawbahar, near Balkh. This inter- 
pretation is confirmed by the etymology which is 
now accepted, deriving the term from the Sanskrit 
word parmak — ‘‘superior, chief’. The term Naw- 
bahar, moreover, likewise derives from Sanskrit 
(néva vihdra—‘‘new monastery’) and evokes the 
mame of the famous Buddhist monastery, visited 
in the 1st/7th century by the Chinese pilgrim Hiuan 
Ts’ang, at Po-Ho, another name for Balkh (Hiouen 
Thsang, Mémoires, trad. St. Julien, i, Paris 1857, 
30-32). Furthermore, some of the Arab geographers 
likewise affirm that the Nawbahar was dedicated to 
the worship of idols (‘ibddat al-awthan); the des- 
cription of it left by Ibn al-Fakih (322-25) also cor- 
responds in the main with that of a vthdra and des- 
cribes a monument, which can be recognised as the 
characteristic Buddhist stupa, in spite of the distortion 
of its name. The later authors (Yakit, iv, 819; Ibn 
Khallikan, Cairo 1948, iii, 198), who make this sanc- 
tuary a Zoroastrian Fire-Temple, were doubtless in- 
fluenced by the tradition which envisaged the Bar- 
makids as the descendants of the ministers of the 
Sasanid Empire (see especially Nizam al-Mulk, 
Siydsat-ndma, trans. Schefer, 224). It is difficult 
to ascertain when these imaginary interpretations, 
universally disseminated in subsequent literature 
(especially local literature, see Fada?il Balkh, ap. Ch. 
Schefer, Chrestomathie persane, i, Paris 1883, 71), 
which have been accepted for too long by modern 
scholarship, arose. The view has sometimes been 
held that they may have seen the light of day 
in al-Mansir’s reign. It would, however, be more 
accurate to consider them as being much later than 
that period. 

We possess little precise information on the Naw- 
bahar and its high priests during the first century of 
Islam. The lands attached to the temple, amounting 
to some 1,500 Sq. km., are known to have been the 
property of the family, who appears subsequently 
to have retained them, at least in part, whilst the 
tich village of Raw4n, near Balkh, belonged to Yahya 
b. Khalid personally (Yakut, ii, 742). 

According to al-Baladhuri (Futék, 409), the Naw- 
bahar, centre of national resistance, was attacked 
and damaged under Mu‘awiya, probably shortly 
after 42/663-64; al-Tabari (ii, 1205) says the native 
prince Nizak still prayed there in 90/708-09. In 
107/725-26, under Hisham, according to al-Tabari, 
Balkh was raised from its ruins by the efforts of 
Barmak on the order of the governor Asad b. ‘Abd 
Allah; what had happened to the temple is not known, 
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but there are no grounds for supposing that it was 
rebuilt as a Fire-Temple, as is sometimes assumed. 
As for the last Barmak, the father of Khilid, he is 
a figure known to us by information which is to a 
large extent legendary. 

Thus it is that he is held to have possessed medical 
knowledge and to have treated, among other patients, 
the Umayyad prince Maslama b. ‘Abd al-Malik 
(Tabari, ii, 1181). One tradition, moreover, intended 
perhaps to benefit the sons of ‘Abd Allah b. Muslim, 
makes the latter, who with his brother Kutayba had 
participated in the repression of the revolt of Balkh 
in 86/705, and not Barmak, the real father of Khalid 
(Fabari, fob. cit.). Furthermore we do not know 
whether Barmak, who was again in Balkh in 107/ 
725-26, had previously gone to the Court of the 
Caliphs, as has been maintained, and had there em- 
braced Islam. However that may be, his sons left 
Khurasan for ‘Irak, where they settled at al-Basra 
and there became clients of the Azd tribe (L. Massig- 
non, in Westéstliche Abh. Tschudi, Wiesbaden 1954, 
159 and 168). There Khalid seems to have been the 
first to be converted, followed by his brothers Su- 
layman and al-Hasan. 


Bibliography: L. Bouvat, Les Barméctdes, 
Paris 1912, 25-36; S. Nadvi, in Isl. Culture, vi, 
1932, 19-28; H. W. Bailey, in BSOS, xi, 1943, 3 
(on the word barmak) and the references given 
above. (W. BartHotp-[D. SourDEL]) 


2. Khalid b. Barmak.—Practically nothing is 
known of Khalid’s activities until the moment he 
appeared, towards the end of the Umayyad period, 
in the ranks of the Hashimite movement; he was 
then entrusted with the distribution of the plunder 
in Kahtaba’s army. Shortly after that, the new 
Caliph al-Saffah entrusted the management of the 
diwans of the army and land-tax (al-djund wa?l- 
kharadj) to him, and then the control of all the 
bureaux, so that, as one chronicler says, he played 
the role of a wazir; attached to the personal service 
of the Caliph, he had the honour of seeing his own 
daughter suckled by al-Saffah’s wife whilst his own 
wife acted as foster-mother to his sovereign’s daugh- 
ter. Under al-Mansir, Khalid continued to play an 
important role, without however being, as is too 
frequently averred, the right hand of the Caliph. 
He seems to have remained for at least a year direc- 
tor of the office of land taxation, though he was 
soon ousted from the central administration by the 
intriguer Abi Ayyib. Appointed governor of Fars, 
he appears to have stayed there for about two years. 
Later we see him at Baghdad persuading the Caliph, 
according to a well known tradition, to refrain from 
destroying the Iwan Kisra, participating in 147/ 
764-65 in the manceuvres which led to ‘Isd b. Misa 
agieeing to renounce his rights to the succession, 
proffering advice to Aba’ ‘Ubayd Allah Mu‘awiya, 
who was returning from al-Rayy. Subsequently 
appointed governor of Tabaristan, he remained there 
for about seven years (coins struck in his name be- 
tween 150/767 and 154/771 are known), took pos- 
session of the fortress of Ustiinadwand near Dama- 
wand and made himself popular with the inhabitants 
of these regions, where he founded the new town 
of al-Manstra. It was probably about this time that 
his grandson al-Fadl b. Yahya became the ‘‘foster- 
brother’ of Hariin, the son of al-Mahdi. Finally in 
158/775, shortly before al-Mansiir’s death, a heavy 
fine seems to have been imposed on Khalid, but he 
was pardoned and appointed governor of the pro- 
vince of al-Mawsil, where a Kurdish revolt had 
broken out. At the beginning of the Caliphate of al- 
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Mahdi, we find him in Fars and, in 163/779-80, he 
appears to have further distinguished himself, at 
the same time as his son Yahy4, during the siege of 
SamAali in Byzantine territory, though he died short- 
ly afterwards in 165/781-82, approximately in his 
75th. year. 

Bibliography: L. Bouvat, Les Barmécides, 
37-43; Tabari, index; Djahshiyari, K. al-Wuzard?, 
index; Mas‘idi, Muridj, v, 444; Ibn al-Fakih, 
314; Yakit, i, 224; Ibn Khallikan, Cairo ed. 1948, i, 
295-96; J. Walker, Arab-Sassanian Coins, London 
1946, Ixxvi. 

3. The Wisdra and the fall of the Barma- 
kids.—When Yahya b. Khalid was chosen as 
wasiy by Harin al-Rashid, he already had a fairly 
long career behind him. After assisting his father in 
his various governorships, Yahy4 had been appointed 
in 158/775 governor of Adharbaydjan. He was still 
at Khialid’s side in Fars at the beginning of al- 
Mahdi’s Caliphate, and in 161/778 he had became 
secretary tutor to Prince H4rin, in the place of 
Aban b. Sadaka, and had accompanied the Prince 
on the Samali expedition, on which he had been 
especially entrusted with the commissariat of the 
army. A little later, when his pupil had been ac- 
knowledged as the second heir and appointed gover- 
nor of the western provinces as well as of Adhar- 
baydjan and Armenia, Yahya had administered this 
part of the empire. After the death of al-Mahdi, 
though he was confirmed in his office, he found him- 
self the object of the hostility of the new Caliph al- 
Hadi, who accused him of supporting Hari against 
him and of encouraging him to maintain his rights 
to the succession, which very nearly brought about 
his downfall. The very night, however, when Yahya, 
who had been thrown into prison, was, we are told, 
to have been executed, al-Hadi was found dead and 
certain reports suggest that the Queen-mother al- 
Khayzuran, who supported Hardin, was not uncon- 
nected with the occurrence. 

In any case, as soon as Hariin had been hailed as 


Caliph, he hastened to summon Yaby4 and entrusted | 


him with the direction of affairs, investing him, 
according to tradition, with a general delegation of 
authority. The able secretary received the title of 
waziy and from the outset associated his two sons 
al-Fadl and Dja‘far with his administrative and go- 
vernmental duties. They frequently presided with 
him and also appear to have been styled wazir. 
Yahy& remained in office for seventeen years, 
from 170/786 to 187/803, this period being referred 
to by some authors as “the reign of the Barmakids”’ 
(sultén Al Barmak). Engaged in “righting wrongs” 
in the name of the Caliph, he was likewise empowered 
to chose his own secretaries, who acted as his dele- 
gates, and was in practice head of the administration; 
even the office of the Seal, initially withheld from 
him, was soon placed under his control. Tradition 
likewise has it that al-Rashid handed his personal 
seal over to him, a symbol of the new authority en- 
joyed by the wasir. This seal, entrusted to Dja‘far, 
Subsequently returned to Yahya, who relinquished 
it when he set out to stay in Mecca in 181/797; it 
was then entrusted to al-Fadl and afterwards to 
Dia‘far, being taken back by Yahya after his return. 

Yahya’s two sons, al-Fadl and Dja‘far, were not 
satisfied with merely seconding their father. They 
likewise enjoyed important responsibilities. Al-Fadl 
who was the eldest and, moreover, Hariin’s “‘foster- 
brother’, played a major rdle in the early years. 
In 176/792 or perhaps even earlier, he was placed at 
the head of the Western provinces of Iran and was 
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sent by the Caliph against the ‘Alid Yahya b. ‘Abd 
Allah, who had revolted. He obtained the latter’s 
submission by negotiation. In the following year he 
was appointed governor of Khurasin, where he 
played the role of a conciliator and a builder. He 
pacified the country of Kabul and recruited a local 
army, part of which, we are told, was sent to Bagh- 
dad. Upon his return to Court, he left a deputy in 
his province, which he retained until 180/796. In 
181/797, he appears to have been in charge of the 
government during his father’s absence. Never- 
theless, he was the first to lose the Caliph’s favour. 
He gravely displeased Hariin and was deprived of 
all his offices, except his appointment as tutor to 
Prince Muhammad al-Amin, for whom he had ob- 
tained recognition as heir-apparent in 178/794. 

As for Dia‘far, whose eloquence and legal eru- 
dition the authors are fond of stressing, in 176/792 
he received the governorship of the western pro- 
vinces, though he remained at Court, which he only 
left in 180/796 in order to suppress the risings in 
Syria. He was next appointed temporarily governor 
of Khurasan and was placed in charge of the caliphal 
bodygard as well as being entrusted with the direc- 
tion of the Post Office and of the offices of the Mint 
and textile manufactures (in fact his name appears 
on the coins struck in the East from 176/792 and, 
subsequently, also on those of the West). He was 
likewise tutor to Prince ‘Abd Allah al-Ma’min, 
who was proclaimed second heir in 182/798. But 
above all he was the Caliph’s favourite, if not his 
Ganymede as has often been supposed, and willingly 
took part in his pleasure parties, of which his brother, 
on the other hand, disapproved. 

Thus with Yahya’s two sons entrusted with the 
tutelage of the two princely heirs-apparent, between 
whom an actual division of the empire was con- 
templated, power might have remained in the hands 
of the Al Barmak for a long time, had al-Rashid 
so permitted. The Caliph, however, on returning 
from the Pilgrimage which he accomplished with 
his suite in 186/802, suddenly decided to put an 
end to their domination; during the night of Satur- 
day the 1 Safar 187/28-9 January 803, he had 
Dja‘far executed, al-Fadl and his brothers arrested, 
Yahya placed under observation and the property 
of all the Barmakids (with the exception of Mu- 
hammad b. Khilid) confiscated. Dja‘far’s remains 
were left exposed in Baghdad for a year. Al-Fadl 
and Yahya himself, whose wish had been to share 
his sons’ fate, were conducted to al-Rakka as pri- 
soners; there Yahya died in Muharram 190/Novem- 
ber 805, 70 years of age, and al-Fadl in Muharram 
193/November 808, aged 45 years. 

The brutal fall of the Barmakids came as a sur 
prise to their contemporaries, who had no satis- 
factory explanation to account for it and therefore 
invented various fictitious reasons, such as the story 
of ‘Abbasa {q.v.}, which have too lorg been given 
credence. The origin of their fall still remains partly 
a mystery for modern historians; but it can hardly 
be seen as the result of a sudden caprice on the part 
of the Caliph. Even if it was not “prepared well 
beforehand’, as W. Barthold said, it was at least 
contemplated long in advance by a sovereign who 
had come to endure the tutelage of his ministers with 
increasing impatience and who at times accused them 
of pursuing a policy contrary to his own interests, 

The vizierate of the Barmakids was not really the 
period of perfect harmony which came to be por- 
trayed in later legend. In spite of what has been 
said on the matter, causes for disagreement did exist 
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between the Caliph and his former tutor, whose 
hands were never completely free to govern. 
Not only was he obliged in the early years, as 
W. Barthold has already pointed out, to render 
account to al-Khayzuran, who, nevertheless, con- 
stantly gave him her support as long as she lived, 
put later he was often forced to come to terms with 
al-Rashid’s wishes and to resort to that cleverness 
for which he was so highly reputed. In some cases 
he was not even successful in imposing his views, 
and the man appointed to replace al-Fadl in Khura- 
san in 180/796 was appointed against his advice. 
At other times he found himself having to plead 
highly compromised causes. Thus we see him haste- 
ning from Baghdad to al-Rakka in 183/799 to divert 
the sovereign’s ire from al-Fadl and succeeding only 
at the cost of condemning his son’s behaviour. Very 
early on also, intrigues had contributed to weaken 
his position and the Caliph, upon the death of his 
mother, had been eager to bestow honours on the 
accomplished courtier al-Fadl b. al-Rabi‘, in whom 
he had for long begun to take an interest and whom, 
furthermore, he appointed Adadjib in 179/795 in the 
place of the Barmakid Muhammad b. Khalid; the 
new dignitary exercised a growing influence at Court, 
where he stigmatised the shortcomings of his enemies 
and provoked the resentment of al-Rashid against 
them. 

The Caliph’s relationships with Yahy4’s sons were 
similarly not always harmonious. Al-Rashid did not 
think well of the pro-‘Alid policy of al-Fadl, who 
does not seem to have been endowed with the same 
flexibility as his father. He was removed from power 
in 183/799, four years before the final disgrace of 
his family. Even Dja‘far, who apparently enjoyed 
the Caliph’s complete confidence, retaining his in- 
fluence with him the longest, was not secure from the 
suspicions of a restive master and was reproached 
upon occasion for abusing his powers. 

It was, of course, quite normal for the attitude of 
al-Rashid towards the Barmakids to become modi- 
fied during the seventeen years of their supremacy. 
The Caliph, at his accession, when he was 23 years 
old, was content to follow his mother’s advice and 
to relieve himself of certain responsibilities, by en- 
trusting them to Yahya. Later, however, this humili- 
ating situation began to weigh upon him, the more 
so since the desire to impose his own will increased 
with the years, whilst the Barmakids, filling the most 
important posts with their relatives and clients and 
Preparing themselves to institute some kind of here- 
ditary vizierate, constituted an actual State within 
the State. At the same time, they had amassed great 
wealth, which excited the cupidity of the sovereign 
and to which their proverbial generosity con- 
tinually called attention. Yet if the different reasons 
are adequate to explain their fall, nevertheless the 
brutality of the treatment inflicted on Dja‘far was 
doubtless the ransom for the affection which was 
bestowed on him by the Caliph and which may per- 
haps have postponed the inevitable outcome. 

On the other hand, imputations of impiety, which 
are sometimes levelled at the Barmakids during the 
period of their ascendency, do not seem to have 
contributed to the disgrace which befell them. Such 
accusations do not even appear to have had any 
basis in fact. These secretaries of Iranian origin did, 
it is true, display a special interest in the literary 
masterpieces which came from Iran and India, as 
well as in the various philosophical and religious 
doctrines, which they liked to hear discussed; but 
these were tastes widely disseminated in Baghdad 


society of the period and were not necessarily ac- 
companied by heterodox opinions. The Barmakids, 
moreover, had completely adapted themselves to 
the usages of the ‘Abbasid Court at which they lived; 
they thought highly of Arabic poets and writers and, 
like so many other mawdli, displayed an ostentatious 
generosity, inspired by ancient Bedouin traditions. 
Though they frequently assumed a conciliatory at- 
titude towards the inhabitants of the provinces or 
of certain tributary states, they appear to have made 
no attempt to favour al-Ma’min, the “son of the 
Persian woman’”’, at the expense of his brother. They 
seem primarily to have served the Caliphate effec- 
tively and loyally, pacifying Eastern Iran, repressing 
the risings in Syria and even Ifrikiya, obtaining the 
submission of rebels, including ‘Alids, directing the 
administration in an orderly fashion, guaranteeing to 
the State important resources, undertaking works 
of public interest (canals of Katii and Sthan), setting 
wrongs aright with equity in accordance with the 
requirements of Islamic law and reinforcing the 
judicial administration by the institution of the 
office of the great kadi. Doubtless by their behaviour 
they accentuated the process of iranisation which 
became evident from the beginning of the ‘Abbasid 
Tegime, imparting to the vizierate a style which did 
not fail to attract subsequent imitators; in spite of 
their new prerogatives and exceptional prestige, how- 
ever, their influence was a highly personal thing, as 
was the tragedy which terminated it. It does not 
appear that they ever sought to transform the vizierate 
in accordance with a hypothetical Sdsanid model. 

The activity of the Barmakids was not merely 
political and administrative. An important cultural 
and artistic achievement is also due to them. Indeed 
they acted as patrons of poets, distributing rewards 
for their panegyrics through the intermediary of a 
special office created specifically for the purpose, the 
diwan al-shiv; they favoured scholars and gathered 
theologians and philosophers in their home, in as- 
semblies (#adjdlis) which have remained famous. 
They encouraged the arts, and as great builders, 
left numerous palaces in Baghdad, the most famous 
of which, that of Dja‘far, subsequently became the 
Caliphal residence. 

Neither did the influence of the Barmakids dis- 
appear with their fall. It continued to be exerted 
during the ensuing years through the medium of 
the wasirs and secretaries who came to power under 
al-Ma°’min and who, for the most part, were their 
former clients and dependants, as in the case of the 
famous al-Fadl b. Sahl. It is actually known that, 
at the time of their ascendency, the ministers of al- 
Rashid had gathered around themselves a group 
of especially competent kuttdb, whom they had 
trained in their methods, and the following Caliphs 
were unable to dispense with them. 

Finally adab literature Jaid hold of the Barmakids, 
stressing their edifying and remarkable traits of 
character, often with some exaggeration (Yahya’s 
“wisdom” and his gift for foretelling events, al- 
Fadl’s haughtiness and ostentatious generosity, the 
elegant language of Dija‘far) whilst some stories, 
such as those later to be incorporated in the collec- 
tion of the Thousand and One Nights, popularised 
the figure of Dija‘far, the wasir and intimate com- 
panion of al-Rashid. 

Bibliography: L. Bouvat, Les Barméctdes; D. 
Sourdel, Le vizérat ‘abbaside (appearing shortly) ; 
Diahshiyari, Kitab al-Wusard?, index; Ibn ‘Abd 
Rabbih, al-‘Ikd, Cairo ed. 1945-53, iii, 26-34; Ta- 
bari, Ya‘kabi, Mas‘idi, index; Ibn Khallikan, s.v. 
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4. Other members of the Barmakid family. 
--Yahya had a brother, Muhammad b. Khalid, who 
was hadjib from 172/788 to 179/795 and was the only 
one spared by the Caliph when they fell. 

In addition to al-Fadl and Dja‘far, he had two 
other sons, Muhammad and Misa, who though less 
brillant, nevertheless played a role at Court. The 
latter, known for his military bravery, was governor 
of Syria in 176/792. They were thrown into prison 
in 187/803 with their father and brother, but were 
celeased by al-Amin who showed himself generous 
towards them. Misa remained in ‘Irak and fought 
in the Caliphal army, subsequently rallying to al- 
Ma?min, who later appointed him governor of Sind. 
He died in 221/835, leaving a son ‘Imran who suc- 
ceeded him and distinguished himself in several ex- 
peditions. Muhammad, on the other hand, had joined 
the Court of al-Ma’miin at Marw, where he had been 
preceeded by his son Ahmad and his nephew al- 
‘Abbas, the son of al-Fadl. 

Of the numerous descendants of the Barmakids, 
one especially was famous as a musician and man 
of letters: Ahmad b. Dja‘far, surnamed Djahza 
(¢-v.], grandson of Misa b. Yahya and intimate com- 
panion of the Caliph al-Muktadir. 

Bibliography: L. Bouvat, Les Barmécides, 1o1 

ff.; Djahshiyari, K. al-Wuzara?, Cairo ed., 297-98. 

5. The nisba al-Barmaki.—This nisba was also 
born by persons not belonging to the Barmakid 
family. A first category comprises their clients and 
their manumitted slaves with their descendants. 
Others were natives of the quarter of Baghdad 
which had received the name of al-Bardmika. They 
included the singer Danadnir, the man of letters 
Muhammad b. Djahm, an astrologer who was pre- 
sent at the siege of Samali, a wazir of the Samanids 
and an envoy of the Ghazuawids. 

A number of dynasties, both in Iran and North 
Africa, were later to claim descent from the Bar- 
makids (Sarbadaran in Khurasan, Boramik at Touat). 
Finally a tribe, from whom the dancing-girls called 
Ghawdzi were recently still being recruited in Egypt, 
claimed to be descended from them; doubtless the 
reputation of these dancing-girls has imparted to 
the word barmaki the pejorative sense which it 
sometimes assumes in modern Egyptian. 

Bibliography: L. Bouvat, Les Barméctdes, 

105 ff. (D. SourDEL) 

BARAN, an old name for BULAND-SHAHR [9.v.]. 

BARANI, Diya? al-Din, historian and writer on 
government under the Delhi sultanate. Born not 
later than 684/1285, (and probably earlier as he was 
old enough to remember witnessing convivial parties 
and to have read the whole of the Kur’an in the reign 
of Djalal al-Din Khaldji (689-95/1290-6), Barani was 
well connected with Delhi ruling circles. His father, 
Mu?’ayyid al-Mulk, was »@%b to Arkali Khan, 
second son of sultan Djalal al-Din Khaldji, becoming 
n@ib and khwdadja of Baran in the first year of the 
reign of ‘Ali? al-Din Khaldji. Barani’s paternal 
uncle, Malik ‘Ala? al-Mulk was kétwal of Delhi under 
‘Ala? al-Diu Khaldji and a prominent royal counsellor. 
His maternal grandfather, sipah-salar Husdm al-Din, 
wakil-i dar to Malik Barbak, was appointed to the 
shahnagi of Lak’hnawti by Sultan Balban. 

Barani himself became, for seventeen years and 
three months, a nadim of Sultan Muhammad b. 


Tughluk (725/1325-752/1351). The Siyar al-Awliya | 


describes him as an entertaining conversationalist 
and as having been a friend of the poets Amir 
Khusraw and Amir Hasan. 


At the beginning of the reign of Firiiz Shah ! 
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Tughluk (752-90/1351-88) Barani was banished from 
court and, according to his own statement in the 
Na‘t-i Muhammadi, was imprisoned for a time in 
the fortress of Pahtéz. It is a possible hypothesis that 
he was associated with the attempt of Khwadja- 
Djahan Ahmad Ayaz to place a minor son of 
Muhammad b. Tughluk on the throne while Firiz 
Shah Tughluk and the army were extricating them- 
selves from Muhammad b. Tughluk’s expedition 
against Thatta in Sind. 

Barani spent his remaining years in penurious 
exile, writing both in the hope of being restored 
to favour and of atoning for the sin to which 
he ascribed his misfortunes. He died not long 
after 758/1357 and was buried near the grave of 
Nizam al-Din Awliya? at Ghiyathpir. Four of Ba- 
rani’s works, the Ta>rvikh-i Firuz Shahi, the Fatawd- 
yt Diahandari, the Na‘t-i Muhammadi and his 
translation of anecdotes on the Barmakids, the 
Akhbar-i Barmakiyyan, are known at present to be 
extant. 

Barani is a significant (though in the total context 
of medieval Islam, not original) figure in Indo- 
Muslim thought on government. Holding the first 
four caliphs to have been the only truly godly 
rulers in the history of the community, Barani 
aimed in the Fatadwd-yi Djahandari, a work of 
the Fiirstenspiegel type, and in the Ta?rikh-i Firiz 
Shahi, to educate the de facto rulers of the day, 
the sultans, in their duty towards Islam in a corrupt 
age. In the form of dicta by Sultan Mahmid of 
Ghazna, the Fatdwd-yi Djahanddari advises sultans 
to enforce the shari‘a, to curb unorthodoxy 
(sctl. especially falsafa), to abase the infidel, to 
employ only pious servants and to remain inwardly 
humble towards God though governing with the 
pomp and circumstance of pre-Muslim Persian 
kings, that is, in opposition to the ascetic sunna 
of the Prophet and the orthodox caliphs, as Barani, 
under Sifi influence, conceived them. 

The avowedly didactic Ta?rikh-t Firiz Shahi, 
dedicated to Firiz Shah Tughluk, shows what 
happens in history when the precepts in the Fatawa-yt 
Diahandari are disregarded. It covers the period 
from the beginning of the reign of Balban (664-86/ 
1266-87) to the sixth year of Firiz Shah Tughluk. 
The account of each sultan of Delhi is treated as a 
parable in which success or failure is explicable in 
terms of the sultan’s adherence to or deviation from 
Barani’s politico-religious theories. For example, 
Sultan 6A}? al-Din Khaldji is depicted as a successful 
sultan in so far as he subjugated the Hindus, 
overcame sedition, forbade strong drink znd 
reduced the cost of living, but as an impious one 
since, Barani says, his motives were worldly, he 
neglected his own religious observances, wished to 
become a prophet, appointed low men to office and 
avoided the company of the religious —in particular 
of Shaykh Nizim al-Din Awliya? whose maydmin 
and barakat were the true cause of the glory of the 
reign. Thus ‘Ala? al-Din Khaldji dies of suspected 
poisoning and within four years his family is 
exterminated. Barani’s Ta?rikh-i Firtiz Shahi is not 
an annal or chronicle; it is an important example 
of didactic historiography in Islam. (See further 
Ta°RIKH). 

Bibliography: Storey, I, 1, 505-9 and I, 2, 
1311; Fataéwd-yi Djahdndari, Ethé No. 2563; 
Na‘t-i Muhammadi, Rida Library Rampir, 
MS. No. Ta’rikh 127; Akhbar-i Barmakiyyan or 
Ta’rikh-i Al-i Barmak, lith. Bombay 1889; S. H. 
Barani, Ziauddin Barani, in IC, Jan. 1938, 76-97; 
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Shaykh ‘Abdur Rashid, Zid ud-din Barni, in 
Muslim University Journal, Aligarh 1942, 
248-78; A. B. M. Habibullah, Re-evaluation of the 
Literary Sources of Pre-Mughal History, in IC, 
April 1941, 209-13; S. Nurul Hasan, Sahkifa-i 
Natt-i Muhammadi of Zia al-din Barni, in 
Medieval Indian Quarterly, I, 3 & 4/1954, 100-05; 
S. Moin ul-Haq, Some Aspects of Diya al-din 
Barni’s Political Thought, in Journal of Pakistan 
Historical Society, iv/1, Jan, 1956, 3-26; P. Hardy, 
The Oratio Recta of Barani’s Ta‘rikh-+ Firaz 
Shihit -— Fact or Fiction?, in BSOS, xx/1957, 
315-21. (P. Harpy) 
AL-BARANIS, name of one of the two 
groups of tribes which together constitute the 
Berber nation [g.v.], that of the other being the Butr. 
It represents the plural of the name of their common 
eponymous ancestor: Burnus; for a possible origin 
of this name see Butr. 

According to Ibn Khaldiin, the Baranis comprised 
five great peoples: Awraba, ‘Adiisa, Azdadja, 
Masmiida-Ghumara, Kutama-Zawawa, Sanhdadja, 
Hawwa4ra. Whether, however, the last three belong 
to this group is a matter of controversy; they are 
considered by some to be descendants of Himyar and 
therefore non-Berbers. Neither they nor the Mas- 
mida will be dealt with here. 

The most ancient habitat of the Baranis in the 
true sense of the term is the massif of the Awra4s, 
the northern province of Constantine and the two 
Kabylias where they used to live as sedentary 
mountain dwellers. At the time of the first Arab 
invasion, in the first quarter of the 1st/7th century, 
the Awraba of the famous Kusayla [g.v.] had to 
abandon the Awras, after the defeat and death of 
their chief. They went to northern Morocco, where 
they established themselves from the massif of the 
Zarhin to the river Wargha; the names of some of 
their old tribes are to be met with today along the 
banks of this river: Ludjaya, Mazyat(a), Raghiwa. 
The réle they played in connexion with Idris I 
{q.v.] is known. 

We possess no information on the conditions in 
which some of the Baranis arrived and established 
themselves to the North of Taza. At all events, 
al-Bakri indicates some of the Baranis and Awraba 
in contact with the kingdom of Nukir [g.v.]. In the 
present tribe (in dialect °1-Branes, ethnic 71-Barnési) 
which contains a sub-group called the Werba, the 
memory of the prince of the Awraba who received 
Idris I (at Walila!) has been retained and even the 
remains of his palace are shown there? 

The Baranis-Awraba participated in the expedi- 
tions launched from Morocco against the Iberian 
Peninsula; some of them settled there and be- 
queathed their name to the Djabal al-Baranis, now 
the Sierra de Almadén, to the North of Cordova. 

Some of the Baranis (from the North of Taza) 
formed part of the ‘Rif’ contingents who took 
Tangier (1684). A village of the fahks of this latter 
town bears their name. 

As for the Azdadja (and Misittasa) Bardnis, 
i1othing is known of the reasons for their establishing 
themselves in the region of Oran; some of the Misit- 
‘Asa still live in the region of Badis [q.v.]. There is 
she same lack of information concerning the Kutama 
of Morocco. 

Bibliography: Ibn Khaldiin, Histoire des 
Berbéres,? i, 169-170 and 272-299; E. F. Gautier, 
Les stécles--obscurs du Maghreb, 1927, 211-214; 
Anon., Fragments historiques sur les Berbéres au 
Moyen-Age, trans. E. Lévi-Provengal, 64, 80; 
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Leo Africanus, trans. Epaulard, 305; Trenga, Les 
Branés, in AM, 1, 3 and 4; G. S. Colin, Le parler 
arabe du Nord de la région de Taza, in BIFAO, 
xviii (1920), 33; idem, Sayyidi Ahmad Zarrig al- 
Burntsi, in Rivista della Tripolitania, 1925. 
(G. S. Corrn) 

BARANTA, a term used in the eastern portion 
of the Turkish world (Teleut, Kirgiz, Kazak etc.) 
though today regarded as old-fashioned (for the 
forms of the word cf. baramta, barimia, barumia, 
parinti; the forms barumtav and barumtay, encoun- 
tered in some sources, are not yet fully understood, 
while Seykh Suleyman’s barant and H. K. Kadrt’s 
baratta must be mistakes), generally with the 
meanings ‘foray, robbery, plunder, pillage, looting’; 
‘for one who is owed money or has been wronged 
to get his own back by raiding his adversary’s 
livestock’; hence ‘cattle-lifting’. For related terms, 
cf. barimtacié (-51), ‘cattle-lifter, marauder’ (parintidji, 
‘robber’); barimtala-, ‘to get one’s own back by 
driving off other people’s livestock, to capture on 
foray’; barimtalas-, ‘to quarrel together about 
property’ (djardi menen djoldas bolgonto, bay menen 
barimialas, ‘rather than be friendly with a poor man, 
quarrel with a rich’). 

The term has passed into Russian with the same 
meaning: baranta, ‘revenge, retaliation; taking 
teprisals for a robbery by driving off cattle; foray, 
incursion’ etc., and the derivatives barantar’, 
barantovsc%ik, ‘participant in a hostile incursion, 
robber’; barantoviy, ‘pertaining to a foray’; baran- 
tovat”, ‘to raid’ etc. 

M. Vasmer (Russ. etym. Wb., Heidelberg 1950), 
noting that the Russian barania is used in eastern 
Russia and the Caucasus, indicates that it has been 
taken from Turkish, into which language it has 
passed from Mongol. See in the Mongol dictionaries 
barim, barimda, ‘clutching with the hand’, barim- 
dalagu, ‘to be seized, held fast, to preserve, to keep’; 
barimdalal, ‘the act of holding fast, of tightening’ etc. 
Cf. in particular G. J. Ramstedt, Kalm. Wo. 
(Helsinki 1935): barmta ‘to seize, hold fast, assault, 
attack’; 6. keya, ‘to go on a foray in order to take 
from one’s adversary a surety for future engage- 
ments’; barmilyv, ‘to take, hold fast’ (cf. bard, 
baraté, etc.). * 

It is clear that among the nomad Turkish peoples 
this term once represented a specific legal concept; 
in Turkish as in Mongol it involves the notion of 
‘pledge, surety’, and our sources show that baranta 
was done only with a specific purpose and subject 
to certain rules. It is baranta when a man who has 
been wronged appropriates a quantity of his 
adversary’s property in order to recover his due; 
the return of the property depends on the result of 
ensuing litigation between the parties. It is likely 
that reciprocal barantas sometimes covered a wider 
group. The rule demanded that the use of baranta 
to redress a wrong should be in daylight and with 
prior notice. Baranta at the same time afforded an 
opportunity for young men in the nomad society 
to display their bravery, skill and resourcefulness; 
to earn the appellation of ‘hero’, and to be held in 
honour. With the changing bases of social life, and 
changing economic conditions, bavania, like many 
another institution rooted in customary law, has 
lost its importance: the term has suffered a gradual 
diminution and has come to mean simply ‘theft’. 

In the limited areas where the old customs are 
still preserved, however, the baranta system survives, 
and the laws of the land feel the need to take cogni- 
sance of it. E.g., on 16 October 1924 the Russian 
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central administrative organ (VTSIK) studied the 
system of baranta in connexion with offences against 
the customary law in‘the Republic of Kazakstan 
and the Oyrat Autonomous Region, under three 
heads: simple, armed, and tribal. 

Bibliography: Apart from works mentioned 
in the text, see V. Barthold and A. Inan in JA 
(art. Baranta); Radloff, Wb. (1893-1911), Budagov, 
Sravn. slov. tur.-tat. nar., Petersburg 1869; Bukin, 
Rus.-Kirg. slov., Tashkent 1883; Ganizade, 
Rus.-tat, slov., Baku 1902; K. K. Yudaxin, 
Kergesx sésliigh (Turk. tr. by A. Taymas), Ankara 
1945; A. N. Cudinov, Sfrav. slov., Petersburg 
1901; N. V. Goryaev, Sravun. etimol. slov. russ. 
yas., Tiflis 1896; I. Y. Pavlovsk, Russko-nemetsk. 
slov., Leipzig 1911; Kovalevskly, Mong.-russ.- 
frans. slov., Kazan 1846; I. J. Schmidt, Mong.- 
Deutsch-Russ. Wb., Petersburg 1835; F. Boberg, 
Mong.-Engl. Dict., Stockholm 1954; Sébirsk. 
sovietsk. entsiklop., (1929); Entsiklop. slov., Peters- 
burg, 180r1 and 1805; Der Grosse Brockhaus, 
Leipzig 1929. (R. Ranmeti ARAT) 
BARATHA, the name of a residential quarter 

on the western side of ancient Baghdad to the 
south of ‘the quarter of Bab Muhawwal, originally 
some 3 kms. from ancient Baghdad. There used to be 
in Barathd a mosque, designed for the prayer of the 
Shr sect, which YAkit (d. 626/1228) mentions as 
being totally demolished. He also remarks that the 
quarter itself was destroyed without trace. This 
mosque was built in 329/941; later on it was 
pulled down by the ‘Abbasid Caliph Al-Radi Billab; 
later still, it was reconstructed and maintained its 
normal function until after 450/1058, when it was 
finally abandoned. 

Prior to the building of Baghdad, Baratha was a 
village where, as the Shi‘is claim, ‘Ali b. Abi 
TFalib passed by and performed prayers on the site 
of the mosque. The name Baratha, derived from the 
Syriac word Baraytha, has the meaning of ‘‘outer’. 

Bibliography: Yakut, i, 532-4; Mardasid, 
Cairo 1954, i, 174; Al-Sili, Akhbar al-Radi wa 
'l-Muttaki (ed. Dunne), Cairo 1935, 136, 192, 198, 
285 (French transl. by M. Canard, Algiers 1946-50, 
index), Al-Khatib al-Baghdadi, Ta°rikh Baghdad 
(the topographical introduction) (ed. Salmon), 
Paris 1904, 116-7, 148-51, 168; Ibn Hawkal, 241; 
Ya‘kibi, Buldan 244; Ibn al-Djawz!l, Manakib 
Baghdad (ed. al-Athari), Baghdad 1342 A.H., 21, 
22; Ahmad Hamid al-Sarraf, Al-Shabak, Baghdad 
1954, 270-81; ‘Ali b. al-Hasan al-Isbahani, 
Tarikh Masdjid Bardthd, Baghdad 1954, 21; 
G. Le Strange, Baghdad during the Abbasid Cali- 
phate, Oxford 1900, 153-6, 320; Streck, Baby- 
lonien nach den Arab. Geographen, i, 52, 71, 90, 
94-5, 152-3; Frankel, Die Aram. Fremdwérter im 
Arab., xx. (G. Awan) 
BARAWA (Brava), a coastal town of Italian 

Somaliland. The inhabitants, c. 9000, are mostly of 
the Tunni tribe of the Digil Somali, who displaced 
the Adjuran and are mingled with Boran Galla. The 
soil is comparatively fertile; skins, grain and butter 
are marketed and leather is worked. Barawa is perhaps 
Yakit’s Bawari, which exported amber, and Idrist’s 
B-rwa (var. M’rwa) on the pagan frontier; other 
Islamic geographers do not mention it. Barros, 
following a Kilwa chronicle now lost, says Zaydis 
from Al-Ahsa? founded it soon after Makdishi; 
Stigand’s informant attributed it to the Khalifa 
‘Abd al-Malik b. Marw4n in 77/696-7. In the 8th/14th 
century it was subject to Pate. The Chinese visited 
“Pula wa’ about 821/1418. In 908-9/1503 12 shaykhs 


captured by Rui Lourengo Ravasco made Barawa 
tributary to Portugal. In 912/1507 Tristao da Cunha 
and Albuquerque stormed and burnt it; Barawa 
mustered 4-6000 defenders and afforded rich booty. 
It recovered temporarily but decayed after the rise 
of the Galla. Portuguese suzerainty was recognised 
intermittently. Portuguese writers describe it as a 
republic, governed by 12 shaykhs; Guillain mentions 
a council constituted by the heads of 5 Somali and 2 
Arab tribes with a monarch elected for 7 years, whom, 
he was told, it had once been the custom to kill after 
that time. Barawa was nominally subject to the 
Al Ba Sa‘id [g.v.] who asserted their authority against 
the Mazrui c. 1238/1822, but tribute was soinetimes 
paid to Somali chiefs. For about 2 months in 1292/ 
1875-6 it was occupied by the Egyptians. The Anglo- 
German declaration of 1303/1886 recognised Bu Sa‘idt 
rule. Three years later Italy announced a protectorate 
over the coast and Barawa was subsequently leased 
to her (see SOMALILAND). Harbour works were begun 
in the hope of making it the port of the Djub (Juba) 
region but were later abandoned. 

Bibliography: Yakit, i, 485; Idrisi, rst 
climate, pt 7; Storbeck in MSOS 1914; J.A}7.S. 
1914-15, 158; Ming Shih ch. 326; TSoung Pao 1933, 
297 and 1938-9, 354; J. Strandes, Die Portugiesen- 
sett von Deutsch- und Englisch Ost-Afrika, gives the 
important Portuguese references; Beccari, Rerum 
Aethiopicarum Scriptores vol. x, 382; C. Guillain, 
Documents sur V histoire, la géographie et le commerce 
de VAfrique orientale tom. i, 572-3 tom. iii, 
158 ff.; C. H. Stigand, The Land of Zinj; R. 
Coupland, East Africa and its Invaders and The 
Exploitation of East Africa; G. Piazza, La regione 
ai Brava nel Benadir; Guida delPAfrica Orientale 
Italiana. (C. F. BeckINGHAM) 
BARBA, a name given by the Egyptians to all the 

temples and ancient monuments. This statement by 
Ibn Djubayr is corroborated by Yakit, according 
to whom barba, ‘‘which is a Coptic word”, is applied 
to solidly constructed ancient buildings of pagan 
times, which served as laboratories for magic: they 
were wonderful buildings, full of paintings and 
sculptures. ‘Abd al-Latif, in turn, noted the exce]- 
lence of the construction of these temples, the 
balanced proportions of their forms, the prodigious 
volume of the materials employed, end was astounded 
by the great multitude of inscriptions, figures, sunk 
carving and relief sculpture. In the eyes of some 
Arab writers, these various representations served 
a utilitarian purpose, namely to reproduce the 
techniques and tools of various crafts and to 
Preserve a description of the sciences for future 
generations. 

The Christian historian of the Patriarchs of 
Alexandria, Severus of Ashmiinayn, employs the 
word barbd in the very precise sense of pagan temple, 
in contrast to the buildings of the Christian cult. 
The Arabic word barbd is, in fact, a transcription 
of the Coptic p’erpé—‘‘temple”’, and usage has 
endowed it with a classical plural barabi. The 
expression barbd is also reported by Leo Africanus. 

Many authors recount impossible stories concerning 
these temples, either that they tell of the means of 
defending the country against external enemies by 
means of talismans or that these talismans help in 
discovering treasures, which they take a greater 
delight in elaborating. 

The only relatively serious description, from the 
pen of Ibn Djubayr, concerns the temple of Akhmim, 
which no longer exists. 

Bibliography: Fthrist, i, 353; ii, 188; Sad, 
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Tabakat al-Umam, trans. Blachére, 85; Ibn 

Djubayr, 61, trans. Broadhurst, 53 ff.; ‘Abd al- 

Latif, 182; Yakit, i, 165, 531; Leo Africanus, ed. 

Epaulard, ii, 537; Makrizl, ed. IFAO, i, 162; S. de 

Sacy, Observations sur le nom des Pyramides, in 

Bib. des arabisants francais, i, 243-250; Quatremére, 

Recherches dur la langue et la littérature de VEgypte, 

278-280; L’Egypte de Murtadi, Introduction by 

G. Wiet, 98-114. (G. Wier) 

AL-BARBAHARI, at-Hasan B. SALI B. KHALAF 
AsvU MUHAMMAD AL-BARBAHARI, a famous Hanbali 
theologian, who died at Baghdad at a great age. 
He was both a traditionist (“dlim), and a jurist 
(fakth), being, above all, one of those popular 
Preachers (wda‘iz), who, in the history of the Caliphate 
during the 4th/1oth and 5th/rrth centuries, played 
so important a réle in the struggle of Sunnism 
against the Shi% missionaries (du‘dt) and who, 
without exhibiting the least spirit of compromise, 
successfully managed to oppose the progress of 
Mu‘tazilite and semi-Mu‘tazilite-inspired theology 
(kalam). 

Al-Barbahari was schooled in Hanbali doctrine 
by Aba Bakr al-Marwazi (died 275/888) (q.v.] (cf. 
Ta’rikh Baghdad, iv, 423-425; Tabakat al-Handbila, 
i, 56-63; IkAttsdr, 32-34) who was supposed to have 
been one of Ibn Hanbal’s favourite disciples and one 
of the most assiduous reporters of the great im4m’s 
responsa, both in the field of jurisprudence (fékk) and, 
more generally, in that of moral theology (akhlak), 
the rules of. civility (dddb) and of religious beliefs 
(“e@kd@id). The famous mystic Sabl al-Tustari (died 
283/896), who founded the Salimiyya school (cf. EJ’, 
iv, 119) and who was to exert an influence on several 
other major representatives of Hanbalism, was 
likewise his teacher. 

Al-Barbahiri is the author of a profession of faith, 
the Kstdb al-Sunna, the text of which has been 
transmitted to us in great measure by the kadI 
Abu ’l-Husayn in his Tabakdt (ii, 18-43), and which 
recalls that composed by Ahmad Ghulam Khalil 
(died 275/888), an opponent of the extremist Sufism 
of Abii Hamza and al-Niri (died 297/910) and 
himself an author with Hanball affinities (cf. L. 
Massignon, Textes inédits, 212-213). Abu ’l-Hasan 
al-Ash‘ari (died 329/941) is held to have composed 
his own Ibdna after a discussion with al-Barbahari, 
an assertion which a comparative study of the two 
professions of faith does not show @ prtort to be 
inadmissible. 

Al-Barbah&ri’s profession of faith is primarily a 
polemic work denouncing the multiplication of 
suspect innovations (bid‘a) and energetically en- 
joining a return to the precepts of the “old religion” 
(din ‘atik), as it was understood at the time of the 
first three Caliphs, before the schism which followed 
the assassination of ‘Uthman b. ‘Affan and the 
succession of SAlf b. Abi Talib. The principle under- 
lying this restoration resides in imitation (taklid) of 
the Prophet, of his companions and their pious 
successors, among whom al-Barbahari frequently 
cites, with Ibn Hanbal, M4lik b. Anas (died 179/795), 
‘Abd Allah b. al-Mubarak (died 181/797), Fudayl 
b. ‘Iyad (died 187/803) and Bishr b. al-Harith 
(died 227/842). Al-Barbahari does not condemn the 
use of reason (aki); on the contrary he perceives 
therein a grace diversely distributed by God among 
his creatures and necessary to final salvation. 
Neither does he entirely reject what is bdfin as 
opposed to what is zdhty, that is to say, what is 
inward and profound in contrast to what is outward 
and in conformity with the letter of the text, 
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provided this bdéfin has its basis in the Kur°4n and 
the Sunna. What he condemns above all else are 
the pernicious deviatiéns, which result from the 
personal and arbitrary use of reasoning (éa°*wil; 
va>y; ktyds) in the domain of religious beliefs. His 
theodicy, on the problem of the divine attributes 
(st/at), is limited to an attempt to reproduce the 
data of the Kur?4n and the Sunna. 

Politically, he appears as an energetic defender 
of the rights of Kuraysh to the Caliphate, though 
he none the less reminds believers of the duty 
incumbent on them to obey all established authority, 
except where disobedience to God is involved. He 
is particularly severe in his condemnation of all 
attempts at armed revolt (khuridj bi ‘l-sayf), con- 
sidering in fact that the re-establishment of the Law 
should be effected by appeal to public opinion, by 
the duty of missionary preaching (da‘wa), of enjoining 
the Good (amr bi ’l-ma‘rif) and of proffering good 
counsel (nasiha). This re-establishment of the Law, 
in a world in which Islam had split up into numerous 
sects, was incumbent especially on the “people of 
the hadith’, on the ahi al-sunna wa ’l-djama‘a, 
whose triumph God had definitely assured. True to 
his doctrine, al-Barbaharl conducted so vigorous.a 
personal action against bid‘a and against the sects 
(firka), especially against Mu‘tazilism and Shi‘ism, 
that he was at times accused of entertaining political 
ambitions. 

Indeed, al-Barbahari’s influence is to be discovered 
behind several popular demonstrations and insur- 
rections which broke out in Baghdéd between 
309/921 and 329/941. He was not unconnected with 
the opposition encountered by al-Tabari who, in 309, 
was invited by the wasir ‘Alt b. “Is to come to 
discuss with his Hanbali opponents points of 
doctrine which separated them and who, in 310, 
had to be buried at night in his own house because 
of the hostility of the mob (cf. on these incidents, 
especially Biddya, xi, 132 and 145-146). 

In 317/929 there was a brawl in Baghdad involving 
considerable bloodshed between al-Barbahart’s follow- 
ers and their adversaries, arising from the inter- 
pretation given to verse xvii, 81/79: ‘‘Perchance thy 
Lord will send thee to a sojourn worthy of praise 
{makém mabmid)’’. Al-Barbahari’s disciples main- 
tained that this was to be interpreted as meaning 
that on the Day of Resurrection, Gold would seat 
the Prophet on His throne, whilst, for their adver- 
saries, who followed the doctrine of al-Tabari and 
Ibn Khuzayma, this was merely a question of the 
great intercession (skafd‘a) of the Prophet in favour 
of believers culpable of grave faults on the Day of 
Judgement (cf. Biddya, xi, 162-163). 

In 321/923, during the Caliphate of al-Kahir, 
when the question arose of having Mu‘awiya cursed 
from the pulpit, a measure aimed directly at Hanbalf 
doctrine, the Addjtb “Ali b. Yalbak ordered a search 
to be made for al-Barbahari, who managed to 
conceal himself, though a number of the Hanbali 
theologian’s disciples were exiled to Basra (Kamil, 
viii, 204; Biddya, xi, 172). The measures then taken 
by the Caliph al-Kahir for the re-establishment of 
morality were designed in some degree to appease 
the Hanball critics, 

Although the supporters of al-Barbahari do not 
seem to have played a direct rdle in 322/934 at the 
time of the trials of al-Shalmaghani and of Ibn 
Muksim, nevertheless the Kur?4n reader Ibn Shan- 
nabidh, likewise accused of publicly teaching 
Kur’anic readings divergent from those of the 
recension of ‘Uthm4n, was brought to trial by the 
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watir Ybn Mukla and sentenced (cf. al-Siali, trans. 
M. Canard, i, 109 and 145), apparently as the result 
of a noisy demonstration by the Hanbalis of Baghdad. 

The agitation by al-Barbahari’s supporters 
reached its apogee in 323/935, at the beginning of 
al-Radi’s Caliphate, still under the vizierate of Ibn 
Mukla, on the eve of Ibn R4’ik’s appointment as 
amir al-umara>. Muslim historians (al-Sili, i, 114; 
Kamil, viii, 229-231; Biddya, xi, 181-182) depict the 
Hanbalis looting shops, intervening in commercial 
transactions to impose the prescriptions of the Law, 
attacking the wine-sellers and singing-girls, smashing 
musical instruments, pushing their way into private 
dwellings and denouncing to the Prefect of Police 
any man found in the street with a woman, not 
being her mahram (cf. K. V. Zettersteen, El, iii, 
1169, s.v. RApi). The Caliphal authorities then 
prohibited al-Barbahari’s supporters from meeting 
and teaching and the Muslims from praying behind 
an imam following the Hanbali doctrine. As the 
ardour of al-Barbahari’s supporters did not diminish, 
a decree by the Caliph al-Radi (text in Kamil, viii, 
230) was issued in 323, condemning Hanbalism and 
excluding it from the Muslim community; it accused 
it of developing an anthropomorphist theodicy 
(tashbih) and of forbidding the visiting of the tombs 
of the great imams (ztydrat al-kubiir). This condem- 
nation only prevented Hanbali demonstrations for 
a while. 

Al-Barbahari’s supporters resumed their agitation 
with violence in 327/939 under the amirate of 
Badjkam; they molested people going to the mahya 
festival, that is to say the ceremonies organised in 
some mosques during the night of the 14th/15th 
Sha‘ban (cf. al-Sili, i, 204 and 205). The Prefect of 
Police issued orders for al-Barbahari to be found, but 
once again he concealed himself, though one of his 
lieutenants, a certain Dalla, was executed. 

The likelihood of disarming the hostility of al- 
Barbahari’s supporters was further diminished by 
the fact in 328/940 the amir Badjkam had the mosque 
of Baratha rebuilt. This mosque had been demolished 
under the Caliphate of al-Muktadir and was con- 
sidered by Sunnis as the “nest of Shi‘ism” (cf. 
al-Sili, i, 142 and 208). When in 329 the amir 
Badjkam was assassinated by a band of Kurdish 
brigands, the Hanbalis noisily gave vent to their 
satisfaction, attempted to demolish the mosque of 
Baratha and also attacked the quarter of the money- 
changers and bankers, in the Darb ‘Awn, which was 
at the heart of the financial and commercial! life of 
the ‘Abbasid metropolis (al-Sili, ii, 16 and 19). The 
Caliph al-Muttaki was obliged to have a number of 
Hanbalis arrested and to place the Shi‘i mosque 
under a heavy guard. 

At this juncture, in Radjab 329/April 941, al- 
Barbahari died in the house of Tiiziin’s sister, where 
he had hidden himself and where he was buried 
(Tabakdat al-Hanabila, ii, 44-45; Biddya, xi, 201). 

Al-Barbahari’s influence also manifested itself in 
‘several contemporary Hanbali doctors, especially 
Ibn Batta al-‘Ukbari (died 387/997), who met him 
at Baghdad on a number of occasions and who drew 
inspiration in his [bana from his ‘akida. His influence 
is likewise to be encountered, through the medium 
of Ibn Batta, on the kadi Abi Ya‘la b. al-Farra? 
(died 458/1066) and several of his disciples, especially 
the Sharif Abii Dja‘far al-Hashimi (died 471/1078), 
who instigated several violent popular demon- 
Strations against bid‘a. 
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BARBAROSSA [see KHAYR AL-DIN]. 

BARBASHTURU, an ancient city on the R. 
Vero, a tributary of the Cinca, N.E. of Sarakusta 
(Saragossa), in the approaches to the Central 
Pyrenees (modern Barbastro). It lay 50 km. almost 
due E. of Washka (Huesca). Barbashturu is stated by 
Ibn Hayy4dn to have become Muslim at the time of 
the conquest of Spain, and to have remained in 
Muslim hands continuously thereafter for upwards 
of 360 years. It became a bastion of the defences of 
al-Thaghr al-A‘la (the ‘Upper Frontier’), in which 
sytem it formed a link between Sarakusta and 
Larida (I érida). 

In an account of the expedition of ‘Abd al-Malik 
al-Muzaffar in 396/1006 against Pampeluna, Bar- 
bashturu is mentioned as the last place in the lands 
of Islam (Ibn ‘Idhari, iii, 12), At the time of its 
capture in 456/1064 (see below) it belonged to the 
Bani Hiid of Sarakusta, and evidently contained a 
large population and substantial wealth, though the 
figures given by the Arabic historians who, following 
Ibn Hayyan, describe this event, appear to be 
exaggerated. In the summer of 1064, a Christian force 
estimated at 40,000 men presented itself before 
Barbashturu. These included Normans under 
Robert Crespin — the name is given by a Latin 
chronicler—and others, who with Papal support were 
engaged in what has been described as una cruzada 
antes de las crusadas, ‘a crusade before the Crusades’. 
After a siege of more than a month they succeeded in 
taking the town. Though the part played by the 
Christians of Spain is obscure, and though Barbash- 
turu was retaken after a year, its fall marked a stage 
in the reconquest of the country. It was spoken of by 
contemporaries as an event without parallel, the 
greatest disaster which had ever happened in Muslim 
Spain, and Ibn Hayydn’s painful reflections on the 
state of al-Andalus were prompted by what had 
taken place there (cited in Ibn ‘Idhari, iii, 254-255). 

It was characteristic of the disunity among the 
Spanish Muslims that the ‘Abbadid al-Mu‘tadid 
sent only 500 horsemen to al-Muktadir b. Hid of 
Sarakusta, his nominal ally, then assembling forces 
for a counter-stroke, though urged to march in 
person by al-Hawzani, a noble of Seville (Ibn Sa‘id, 
Al-Mughrib fi hula al-Maghrib, ed. Sh. Dayf, I, 234). 
Thanks to a corps of crossbowmen, al-Muktadir b, 
Hid succeeded in retaking the town. Yet Barbash- 
turu was not destined to remain much longer in 
Muslim hands. It was finally taken for the Christians 
by Pedro of Aragon in 1101, an event which seems to 
have been known to Yakit (cf. Mu‘djam al-Buldan, 
s.v.). 

Bibliography: Ibn ‘Idhari, Al-Baydn al- 
Mughrib, iii, 225-228, 253-255; al-Makkari, Ana- 
lectes, ii, 749 ff.; R. Dozy, Recherches sur V histoire 
et la littérature de VEspagne’, ii, 335 ff.; R. 
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BARBAT [see ‘tpj. 

BARCELONA [see BARSHALUNA). 

BARDASIR [see KIRMAN]. 

BARDESANES [see DAYSANIYYA]. 

BARDHA‘A, Armenian Partav, modem Barda, 
a town S. of the Caucasus, formerly capital of Arran, 
the ancient Albania. It lies about 14 miles from the 
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R. Kir (2 or 3 farsakhs according to the Arabic 
geographers; Mas‘idi says inaccurately 3 miles, 
Muriidj, ii, 75) on a river of its own (Mukaddasi, 375), 
the modern Terter (Tharthir, Yakit, Bulddn, i, 560). 
It was built, according to Baladhuri (194), by the 
Sasanid Kub4d (ruled A.D. 488-531). This is varied 
by Dimishki (Cosmographie, ed. Mehren, 189), who 
mentions as founder a mythical Bardha‘a b. 
Armini (?), earlier than Kub4ad. The Arabs attempted 
to explain the name as from Persian barda-dar, 
‘place of captives’, from the original purpose to which 
it was put. 

Bardha‘a served the Sdsanids and the Arabs 
later as a frontier fortress against invasion from the 
N. and W. At the time of the Arab conquest it was 
taken after a short resistance by Salman b. Rabi‘a 
al-Bahili (Baladhuri, 201), probably before 32/652, 
the date of the Arab debacle at Balandjar [g.v.]. 
Thereafter Arran, the province of which Bardha‘a 
and its territory formed part, was usually joined 
with Armenia, sometimes with Armenia and Adhar- 
baydjan, under a single governor. In the Caliphate 
of ‘Abd al-Malik its fortifications were reorganised 
by ‘Abd al-‘Aziz b. Hatim (Dhahabi, Duwal al-Islam, 
i, 40, sub anno 86/705) and perhaps further improved 
by Muhammad b. Marwan a little later (cf. Baladhuri, 
203). After this Bardha‘a was well fitted to be ‘the 
spearhead of Muslim domination and policy in those 
parts’ (V. Minorsky) and is mentioned repeatedly 
during the second Arab- Khazar war and later under 
the ‘Abbasids. As late as the roth century the 
population retained their own Arran _ dialect 
(Istakhri, 192). 

When Istakhri wrote (circa 320/932), Bardha‘a 
was at the height of its prosperity, though decline was 
soon to set in. It covered an area of several miles 
in length and breadth in a fertile and well-watered 
region, and in mere size challenged comparison with 
Rayy and Isbahan. In the district of Andarab, 
beginning a mile or two from the town, gardens and 
orchards extended continuously in every direction 
for a day’s journey or more. Hazel-nuts and chest- 
nuts of the finest quality and a local fruit resembling 
that of the service-tree were to be found in abundance. 
Bardha‘a also produced superior figs, and especially 
silk, the latter exported to Khizistan and Fars. The 
mulberry-trees on which the silkworms fed were 
public property and according to Ibn Hawkal (see 
below) most of the population had a hand in silk- 
production. Of several kinds of fish caught in the 
R. Kiar was one called sarmahi or shtirmahi (Persian 
= ‘salt-fish’), which when salted was also exported. 
The mules of Bardha‘a mentioned by Mukaddasi 
4380) were appreciated as far away as Central Asia 
{at Samarkand in 416/1025, Barthold, Turkestan, 
283). These and other commodities, such as the furs 
from the North mentioned by Mas‘idi (Tanbih, 63), 
madder and caraway-seeds (Hudid al-‘Alam, 143), 
were no doubt mostly offered for sale at the Sunday 
market (stk al-kuraki, from Kuptaxy, the Lord’s day, 
reflecting the Christian religion of the inhabitants 
earlier), situated in the suburbs outside the Gate of 
the Kurds (Bab al-Akrad), to which visitors came 
even from ‘Irak. The public treasury at Bardha‘a 
dated from Umayyad times (Ibn Hawkal), and 
according to the older fashion was in the Friday 
Mosque, beside which stood the palace of the governor. 

This description serves also as the basis of Ibn 
Hawkal’s account nearly 50 years later (367/977), 
the chief difference being that Ibn Hawkal knows 
of the capture and occupation of Bardha‘a by the 
Russians in 332/943. A notice of this remarkable 
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event is given by Ibn al-Athir (viii, 308-10) and in 
greater detail, evidently from eye-witnesses, by Ibn 
Miskawayh (The Eclipse of the Abbasid Caliphate, ed. 
D. S. Margoliouth, ii, 62-67; English translation, v, 
67-74, reprinted in N. K. Chadwick, The Beginnings 
of Russian History, Cambridge 1946, 138-144). The 
Russians, whose number is not given but who must 
have numbered at least several thousand, appeared 
in the Caspian, undoubtedly from the Khazar 
country on the Volga, as on other occasions (cf. 
D. M. Dunlop, History of the Jewish Khazars, 209 ff.; 
238 ff.), and having sailed up the R. Kar, defeated 
the forces of al-Marzuban b. Muhammad, the 
Musafirid ruler of Adharbaydjan, and gained posses- 
sion of Bardha‘a. The Russian occupation continued 
for many months (a year according to Yakit, ii, 834), 
and they were only dislodged with the greatest 
difficulty, after an epidemic had decimated their 
numbers. 

Ibn Hawkal mentions the ill effects of the Russian 
invasion but, as is now clear from the second edition 
of his work (see Bibliography), he does not ascribe 
the catastrophic decline of Bardha‘a in his time, 
illustrated by a report that there are now only five 
bakers in the town where formerly there were 1200, 
mainly to devastation caused by the Russians. 
Rather this was due, he tells us, to ‘the injustice of 
its rulers and the management of lunatics’ (1° ed., 
241), phrases which are amplified and explained in 
his second edition (336) as fiscal molestations which 
have ‘eaten up it and its people’, and to ‘the neigh- 
bourhood of the Georgians (al-Kurdj)’ (znd ed. 337, 
339). The latter appears to have reference to inter- 
ference from the direction of Gandja (Djanza), 
later Elizavetpol, only 9 farsakhs distant from 
Bardha‘a (Yakit, i, 559), where the Shaddadids 
ruled in the znd half of the 4th/roth century. 
Otherwise the misgovernment and excessive taxation 
of which Ibn Hawkal speaks must probably be 
ascribed to the Daylamite Mus§@firids, unwilling to 
see Bardha‘a recover its former position to the 
detriment of Ardabil. Bardha‘a may have revived 
somewhat, since an attack upon it by a king of the 
Abkhaz is said to have provoked reprisals by the 
Saldjik Alp Arslan in 461/1067. But it is scarcely 
mentioned in the Mongol period, and in the long 
interval which has elapsed since then can hardly 
have been much more than it is today, a village in 
the midst of ruins. 
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(D. M. Dun_Lop) 

BARDJAWAN, Abu ’L-FutTtn, a slave who was 
for a while ruler of Egypt during the reign of al- 
Hakim. He was brought up at the court of al-‘Aziz, 
where he held the post of intendant (Khitat ii, 3; 
Ibn Taghribirdi, Cairo, iv, 48; Ibn Khallikan, ii, 201), 
He was a eunuch, and was known by the title Ustddh 
[g.v.]. His ethnic origin is uncertain—Ibn Khallikan 
calls him a negro, Ibn al-Kalanisi simply a white 
(abyad al-lawn), al-Makrizi either a Slav or a 
Sicilian, the readings Saklabi and Sikilli both 
occurring in the MSS. of the Khitat (cf. S. de Sacy, 
Chrestomothie, i, 130). 

Bardjawan was appointed guardian of the young 
heir to the Caliphate by al-‘Aziz, and on the latter’s 
death in Ramadan 386/October 996, he proclaimed 
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his ward as the Caliph al-Hakim. His réle was at 
first limited to the guardianship of the young 
sovereign, the effective power in the state resting 
with the Wasita {q.v.] Ibn ‘Ammar al-Kutami, the 
leader of the Berber troops and faction. Ibn ‘Ammar’s 
power was no doubt irksome to the young Caliph 
and his guardian; the supremacy of the Berbers 
undoubtedly angered the Turks and other Easterners 
in the army, and probably also the general Egyptian 
population. Bardjawan threw in his lot with the 
Easterners, and in 386/996 wrote to Mangutakin, 
the Turkish governor of Damascus, inviting him to 
come with his army and save Egypt and also the 
person of the Caliph from the tyranny of the Berbers. 
Mangutakin, with Turkish, Daylamite, Negro, and 
local Arab support, advanced against Egypt, but was 
defeated near ‘Askalan by a Berber force sent by 
Ibn ‘Ammar and commanded by Sulayman b. 
Dja‘far b. Fallah. Bardjawan was compelled for the 
moment to submit to Ibn ‘Ammar, but a little later 
the support of Djaysh b. Samsama, a disaffected 
Berber officer, enabled him to challenge Ibn ‘Ammar 
again, this time successfully. In an open clash Ibn 
‘Ammar was defeated and driven into hiding, while 
Bardjawan took his place as wdasita and effective 
master of the state (28 Ram. 387/4 Oct. 997). 
Bardjawan dealt leniently with the defeated Berbers 
in Egypt, but the breaking of their power proved 
to be permanent. In Damascus the Berber governor 
was dismissed and his Kutami troops massacred. 
A period of disorder followed in Syria, which was 
ended by vigorous action on the part of Bardjawan. 
Arab rebels were suppressed in Palestine and Tyre, 
and Byzantine attacks by land and sea repelled. 
Diplomatic negotiations ended with a ten-year truce 
between the Byzantine and Fatimid Empires. In 
the West, Bardjawan conquered Barka and Tripoli, 
both of which were placed under eunuch governors. 
The latter conquest was of brief duration. 
Emboldened by these successes, Bardjawan 
adopted a high-handed attitude to the Caliph, even 
going so far, according to some sources, as to restrict 
his riding on horseback and his expenditure on gifts 
(Nuwayri, Bar-Hebraeus). Nuwayri tells a revealing 
story, according to which Bardjawan used to call 
al-Hakim ‘the lizard’ (wazgha); this nickname 
rankled, and when al-Hakim summoned Bardjawan 
to his death, the message ran: ‘Tell Bardjawan that 
the little lizard has become a large dragon, and 
wants him now’. Al-Hakim’s resentments were 
encouraged by another slave eunuch, Abu ’l-Fadl 
Raydan al-Saklabi, who warned the Caliph that 
Bardjawan was trying to emulate the career of 
Kafar, and proposed to deal with him as Kafir had 
dealt with the Ikhshidids. Bardjaw4n was stabbed to 
death by the hand of Raydan, and by order of the 
Caliph, in the night between 26th and 27th Rabi‘ II 
390/5 April rooo (Ibn al-Sayrafi, who does not, 
however, mention the exact day; Ibn Khallikan; 
al-Makrizi; Ibn Muyassar—the reading sab‘in, 
instead of tis‘in, is an obvious error; Ibn al-Kalanisi, 
followed by Ibn al-Athir, gives the year as 389). 
The killing of Bardjawan aroused the anger of 
both the populace and the Turks, who no doubt 
feared a revival of Berber rule. The Caliph, however, 
appeared to the armed crowd above the door of his 
palace, and defended his action; accusing Bardjawan 
of plotting against him, he appealed for help in his 
youth and inexperience. Letters to the same effect 
were also sent out. In the Druze epistle Al-Sira al- 
Mustakima, by Hamza, there is an_ interesting 
passage in which the execution of Bardjaw4n by the 


youthful caliph, without fear of the anger of the 
troops, is presented as an act of unprecedented daring, 
presaging the miraculous quality of al-Hakim’s rule 
(al-Mukiabas, v. 306). 

Bardjaw4n is said to have been a man of taste and 
a lover of the pleasures of this world. His house was 
a meeting place of poets and musicians. On his 
death, he astonished his contemporaries by the size 
and variety of the wardrobe, library, stables, and 
establishment which he left. A street in Cairo was 
named after him. 
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575-6. (B. Lewis) 
BARDO [see Tunista]. 
BAREILLY (Baréli) a district town in the 


Uttar Pradesh, India, situated in 28° 22’ N. and 
79° and 24’ E. stands on a plateau washed by 
the river Ramganga. Population (1951): 194,679. 
Founded in 944/1537, the town derives its name, 
according to tradition, from Bas Dé6, a Barhéla 
Radjpit by caste. It is popularly known as Bans 
Bareilly, partly to distinguish it from Raé Baréli, 
the birth-place of Sayyid Ahmad Brélwi [q.v.], and 
partly due to the proximity of a bamboo (bans) 
jungle. 

During the reign of Akbar, a fort was built here 
to check the depredations of the Radjpit tribes of 
Rohilkhand. As usual a town gradually grew up 
round the citadel, and, by 1005/1596, it had developed 
into a pargana head-quarters. It remained of little 
importance till the reign of Shah Djahan when it 
was made the capital of Kétehr (the old name of 
Rohilkhand). In 1068/1657, a new city was founded 
by Makrand Ray, who was appointed governor in 
place of ‘Ali Kuli Khan, who had held the office 
since 1038/1628. During the Mughal period the city 
was ruled by a governor. After the death of Awrang- 
zib in 1119/1707 the Hindus of Bareilly turned out 
the Mughal governor, refused to pay the tribute, and 
assumed power. They, however, soon fell out among 
themselves, and invited ‘Ali Muhammad Khan, the 
Rohilla chieftain, to assume the reins of power. He 
soon extended his sway right up to Almora in 
Kumaon but in 1158/1746 Muhammad Shah, King 
of Delhi, marched against him and took him a 
prisoner to Delhi. He, however, soon won back his 
frgedom and returned to the governorship of Bareilly 
in 1160/1748. On his death in 1162/1749 he was 
succeeded by Hafiz Rahmat Khan, who after some 
sharp encounters with Awadh forces, strengthened 
by Mahratta contingents, became the unquestioned 
tuler of Rohilkhand. In 1184/1770 Nadjib al-Dawla 
defeated Rahmat Khan with the help of Mahratta 
troops under Sindhia and Holkar. Shudja‘ al-Dawla, 
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however, came to the rescue of the Rohillas but soon 
afterwards fell upon them, killing their chief, Rahmat 
Khan. In 1188/1774 Sa‘adat Yar Khan was appointed 
governor of Bareilly under the Awadh wazir. In 
1216/1801 the town was ceded to the British, when 
entire Rohilkhand fell into their hands. In 1220/ 
1805 Amir Khan Pindari raided Bareilly but was 
driven off with heavy losses. In 1232/1816 the 
residents rose against the imposition of a local tax 
but were dealt with an iron hand. In 1253/1837 and 
1257/1842 serious Hindu-Muslim riots took place. 
The town was badly disturbed during the ‘‘ Mutiny” 
of 1273/1857 when Khan Bahadur Khan, grandson of 
Hafiz Rahmat Khan, was proclaimed governor. 
After the fall of Delhi in September 1857, Tafaddul 
Husayn Khan, Nawab of Farrukhabad, Nana 
Sahib from Bit?hir and the Mughal prince, Firtz 
Shih, the rebel leaders, made the city their strong- 
hold. They were, however, defeated, and the city 
was re-occupied by the British on 5 May 1857. In 
1287/1871 a Hindu-Muslim riot again took place and 
since then several religious riots have occurred. With 
the establishment of Pakistan in 1366/1947 the bulk 
of the Muslim population migrated from Bareilly. 

‘General’ Bakht Khan {q.v.] of the Bareilly Brigade, 
who was appointed Commander-in-Chief of the 
rebel forces during the ‘Mutiny’, was a native of 
this town. Ahmad Rida Khan (d. 1340/1921), a 
theologian and scholar whose followers formed 
themselves into the Hizb al-Ahna/, popularly known 
as the Barélwis, also belonged to this town. The 
Hizb al-Ahna/ is ‘a sub-sect of the Hanafis, who, 
contrary to other Sunnis, believe that the Prophet 
possessed prescience or knowledge of the future. It 
is an article of faith with the Barélwis and has 
occasioned much strife among the ‘ulama? in the 
Indo-Pakistan sub-continent. 

The only building of note is the tomb of Hafiz 
Rahmat Khan, constructed by his son, Dhu?l-Fakar 
Khan, in 1189/1775. This tomb has been repaired 
several times, the last in 1891-2 by the British 
Government. 

Bibliography: Gulzari Lal, Tawarikh-+ Baréli 
(MS); Imperial Gazetteer of India, Oxford 1908, 
vii 3-13; Altaf SAli Barélwi, Hayat Hafiz Rahmat 
Khan, Badayitin 1333/1913. JRAS, 1897, 303; 
also see the article Hafiz Rahmat Khan; Al-Ilm 


(quarterly), Karachi, iii/i 28-32; al-Bada?ani 
(Bib. Ind.), index. (A, S. BAZMEE ANSARI) 
BARFURUSH, formerly Barfurdshdih (‘the 


village where loads are sold’) and renamed Babul 
in 1927, is the chief commercial town in the second 

Ustan (Mazandaran). It is situated four miles to the 
east of the Babul river, midway between the foot 
of the Elburz range and the coast; it is 12 miles 
from Babul-i Sar (formerly Mashhad-i Sar), the port 
at the mouth of the Babul river. 

The town was founded at the beginning of the 
16th century on the site of the ancient city of 
M4amtir or Mamatir (see Melgunov, Das stidliche 
Ufer des Kaspischen Meeres, Leipzig 1868, 177). 
Shah ‘Abbas I used to visit the town and he laid 
out a garden to the south-east called Bagh-i Shah 
or Bagh al-Iram. Barfurish remained a place of 
little importance until the reign of Fath ‘Ali Shah 
(9.v.]. 

‘Jn recent years many new buildings, including 
administrative offices, a hospital and a number of 
schools, have been erected. The population in 1950 
was 39,096. 

- Much silk, cotton and rice are produced in the 
neighbourhood. 
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Bibliography: B. Dorn, Muhammadanische 
Quellen, iv, 99; Le Strange, 375; Curzon, Persia 
and the Persian Question, i, 379, 380; H. L. Rabino, 
Mazandaran and Astarabad, 12, 21, 37, 45, 463 
Sartip H. A. Razmara and Sartip Nawtdsh, 
Farhang-i Diughrafiya-yi Ivdn, ii, 36, 37. 

(L. LockHartT) 

BARGHASH ps. Sa‘ip 3s. SULTAN, sultan of 
Zanzibar, succeeded his brother Madjid, 7 Oct. 1870, 
and reigned till his death, 27 March 1888. He tried 
to seize power on his father’s death in 1856, and 
again in 1859 when he was defeated by British inter- 
vention and seut to Bombay for two years. The 
British supported his accession but he at once resisted 
their efforts to suppress the Slave Trade, for he relied 
partly on the Ibadi Mlawa faction which was hostile 
to all European intervention in such affairs. In 1873 
Barghash was obliged to suppress all slave markets 
and prohibit all export of slaves, even to other parts 
of his realm; he was then invited to London. In 
1876 the movement of slave caravans on land was 
forbidden. To enforce this policy Lloyd Mathews 
began training African troops in 1877, The British 
agent Kirk won Barghash’s confidence and became 
the dominant personality in Zanzibar till he left 
in 1886, In the African hinterland Barghash had in- 
herited wide claims and some prestige but very 
little power. In 1877 the failure of negotiations 
with Sir Wm. Mackinnon for a concession for the 
development of the country between the coast and 
Victoria Nyanza ruined Barghash’s best chance of 
enforcing his authority in the interior. In 1881 his 
proposal that Britain should guarantee the throne 
to his family and should exercise a regency if he died 
leaving a minor as heir was rejected. In 1884 the 
German agent Peters concluded twelve treaties with 
chiefs whose suzerain Barghash claimed to be; their 
territories lay along the trade route to Tabora and 
Ujiji. In 1885 Germany took them and the Sultan of 
Witu under her protection. Barghash’s protest was 
met by the visit of five German warships and an 
ultimatum which lack of British support forced him 
to accept. A conimission of British, German and 
French representatives then met to determine the 
extent of territory over which his authority would 
be recognised. Under British pressure Barghash 
accepted their decision (for details see BU SA‘iD). 
His health was now broken and he died immediately 
on his return from a visit to ‘Uman. Barghash was 
an able and energetic ruler who did much for Zanzi- 
bar, supplied it with pure water, organised the import 
of cheap grain and worked hard to restore the clove 
industry after a cyclone in 1872. Contemporary 
Europeans often called him xenophobe but his position 
was extremely difficult. Britain, whom he was power- 
less to resist, especially after the collapse of France in 
1870, forced him to adopt an anti-slavery policy 
highly unpopular with his subjects and at the same 
time gave him no support against the Germans. 

Bibliography: R. N. Lyne, Zanzibar in 
Contemporary Times, 1905; Emily Rtite (Bar- 
ghash’s sister who eloped with a German), Memoiren 
einer arabischen Prinzessin, 1886; R. Coupland, 
The Exploitation of East Africa, 1939, giving 
references to British official sources and the 
private papers of British officials. 

(C. H. Becker-[C. F. BECKINGHAM]) 
BARGHAWATA, a Berber confederation 
belonging to the Masmiida group, established in the 
Tamasna {q.v.) province, extending along the 
Atlantic coast of Morocco, between Salé and Safi, 
from the 2nd/8th to the 6th/1r2th century. 
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They were an important confederation, able, 
according to the Andalusian geographer al-Bakri, 
to put more than 12,000 cavalry into the field 
simultaneously. They appear to have played a 
certain political rdle up to the arrival of the Almor- 
avids (second half of the 5th/zrth century). Prior 
to this time, our information on the BarghawAta is 
almost exclusively due to the Eastern traveller Ibn 
Hawkal (second half of the 11th/roth century) and 
the geographer al-Bakri (second half of the 5th/11th 
century); several subsequent chroniclers merely 
reproduce the latter’s narrative with slight variations 
of detail (see Bibliography). Al-Bakri says that he 
derived his information from statements, evidently 
preserved in Spain, made by a Barghawata emissary 
to the Umayyad Caliph al-Hakam II, who came to 
Cordova on a mission in Shaww4l 352/October- 
November 963. Indications of the rdle played by 
the Barghawata at the time of the conquest of 
Morocco”’by the Almohad ‘Abd al-Mu?min are to 
be found’ in the memoirs of al-Baydhak (Doc. inéd. 
d’Hist. almohade) and in the History of the Berbers of 
Ibn Khaldin (see bibliography). In addition to the 
political importance of the Barghawata confede- 
ration, they practised a special religion, which was 
nevertheless clearly derived from Islam; al-Bakri 
alone gives us some meagre information on this 
subject, and the other chroniclers confine themselves 
to reproducing this. 

Undeniably the Barghawata’s appearance in 
history is connected with the Kh§ridjite revolt of 
Maysara; the populations known under the name 
Barghawata (several chroniclers affirm without 
adequate proof that this was not their contemporary 
name) embraced the Kh§ridjite cause and in 127/ 
744-745, if we are to believe a number of them, 
grouped themselves round an individual called 
Tarif, whose origin is much disputed: some introduce 
him as a chief of the Zanata and Zuwagha Berbers, 
some as deriving from a Berber group in Southern 
Spain (Barbat, the distorted pronounciation of 
which was supposed to give Barghawat), whilst 
others even accord him a Jewish origin. The Sunni 
authors, it should be noted, sometimes display a 
tendency to attribute such an origin to the strongest 
personalities of the dissident sects: e.g. the Shi‘i 
Mahdi ‘Ubayd Allah (cf. Goldziher, Muh. Stud., i, 204). 
Nobody, however, says that Tarif was descended from 
a family established in the Tamasna in early times. 
Whether or not he was the promoter of a doctrine 
derived from Sunni or Kharidjite Islam, he certainly 
does not seem to have professed it. His son Salih may 
perhaps have been the progenitor of the new belief 
after living and studying in the East. If we accept 
the chronology of al-Bakri, completed by Ibn 
Khaldin, Salih came to power about 131/748-749 
and transmitted it to his son al-Yasa‘ about 178/ 
794/795. It was only the latter’s son Ytinus who, 
openly professed and spread the new doctrine during 
his 43 years reign, from 228/842-843 to 271/884-885. 
We possess no information on the relationships 
which must have existed at this period between 
the Idrisids and the Barghaw4ata; nobody mentions 
any conflict between them. Nevertheless, there is 
an indication of a bloody battle supposed to have 
been won near the Wadi Baht by Abi Ghufayl, 
Yinus’s nephew and successor (271-300/912-913). 
The Barghawata would thus appear to have at- 
tempted to take advantage of the decline of the 
Idrisids to extend their domination and propagate 
their doctrine. 

In the middle of the 4th/roth century, they 
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appeared to Ibn Hawkal as infidels against whom 
the Sunnis tended to conduct a holy war from the 
ribdts of the region of Salé. Their economy seems to 
have been prosperous, as they maintained commer- 
cial relations with Fas, AghmAt, Sis, and Sidjilmassa. 
They attempted to open diplomatic relations with 
the Caliphate of Cordova. Soon, however, they 
were subjected to a series of attacks by Dija‘far 
al-Andalusi, a client of the Umayyads, in 367/ 
977-978, by Buluggin b. Ziri, viceroy of the Fatimids 
in Ifrikiya, from 368 to 372/982-983, and by W4Adih, 
the manumitted slave of al-Mansir b. Abi ‘Amir, 
in 389/998-999. The decline of the Caliphate of 
Cordova enabled them to recover their breath, but 
about 420/1029, they were subjected to attacks by 
Abu ’l-Kamal Tamim, chief of the Bani Ifran, who 
conquered them. His death in 424, gave them a new 
respite until the arrival of the Almoravids in 451/ 
1059. After putting up a fierce resistance, which 
cost ‘Abd Allah b. Y4sin, the spiritual leader of 
the new conquerors, his life, the Barghawata were 
completely defeated and destroyed. Some, however, 
still remained in the Tamasna when the Almohad 
‘Abd al-Muw’min undertook the subjugation of 
Morocco after the conquest of Marrakesh (§41/1147). 
Since they had embraced the cause of rebels against 
the new authority, the Almohad chief sent several 
expeditions against them and finally got the better 
of them in 543/1148-1149. From that date their 
group ceased to exist and gradually their name 
disappeared: Leo Africanus (beginning of the roth/ 
16th century) no longer quotes their name, though 
he knows that the Tamasna was formerly inhabited 
by ‘heretics’. 

Their doctrine, according to the glimpse which 
al-Bakri affords of it, appears as a Berber distortion 
of Sunni Islam with a number of Shi‘i infiltrations 
and an entirely Kharidjite austerity as regards 
morals. Ibn Hawkal stresses the ascetic life and 
good morality of the Barghaw4ta. Moreover, the 
institution of numerous prayers (five during the day 
and the same number at night) frequent fasts, very 
complete ablutions, the harshness of punishments 
inflicted on thieves (death), fornicators (stoning) 
and liars (banishment) can be ascribed to Kharidjite 
strictness. On the other hand, the fact that Salih 
promised that he would return when the seventh 
chief of the Barghawata had assumed power and 
declared that he was the Mahdi who would fight 
against the Antichrist (al-dadjdjal) at the coming of 
the end of the world with the help of Jesus, can be 
considered a sign of Shi influence. The month’s 
fast in Radjab or Shawwal, the communal prayer 
instituted in Thursday, the food taboos (no heads of 
animals, no fish, eggs or cocks), and the rules of. 
marriage are merely distortions of Muslim Law, as 
was the existence of a Kur?4n in the Berber language 
of 80 stiras, bearing names of prophets, animals etc. 
The continual use of the Berber language, the 
frequent resort to astrology and magic (healing by 
means of applications of the saliva of members of 
the family of Salih) bear witness to the influence of 
the Berber milieu on the faith of the Barghawata. It 
is to be regretted that apart from a few ritual 
expressions and the beginnings of a siira cited by 
al-Bakri, we possess no original documents on this 
religion. In such circumstances it is impossible to 
atfrive at an accurate idea of it. 
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(R. Le Tourneav) 

BARHEBRAEUS (see [Bn At-‘IBriI]. 

BARHUT (also Barahit or Balahit), a wddi in 
Hadramawt, in one wall of which is the famous Bi?r 
Barhtt, now known to be a cave rather than a well. 
The wadi, which lies east of the town of Tarim, 
empties into al-Masila, the lower stretch of Wadi 
Hadramawt, from the south. At the mouth of 
Barhit is Kabr Hid [see HUp], the most sacred 
shrine in southern Arabia, which is the object of a 
ziyara every Sha‘ban. 

Early Islamic traditions describe Bi?’r Barhit as 
the worst well on earth, haunted by the souls of 
infidels. Barhit probably came to be known 
throughout Arabia because of its association with 
the tomb of Hid, rather than vice versa (cf. Wensinck, 
citing von Kremer, in EJ", ii, 328); it is unlikely that 
a mere cave would have acquired such notoriety. 
The true nature of Bi’r Barhit was first revealed by 
D. van der Meulen and H. von Wissmann, who 
explored it in 1931. About 300 feet above the floor 
of the valley they found ‘‘a typical limestone cave, 
with nothing whatever volcanic about it. The 
curious but innocuous smell inside does not come 
from sulphurous vapour; it is probably due to the 
dust from the weathering of the rock or, perhaps, 
to bats”. An examination of the main corridor and 
various side corridors failed to disclose any note- 
worthy remains. 

Bibliography: For the old erroneous beliefs 
regarding Bi’r Barhit, see the references cited 
by J. Schleifer in Ei', i, 654, to which should be 
added C. von Landberg, Etudes sur les dialectes‘ de 
lV Arabie méridionale, i, Leiden 1901, 432-47, 481-4. 
For the cave, see D. van der Meulen and H. von 
Wissmann, Hadramaut, Leiden 1932. 

(G. RENTz) 

BARID, word derived from the Latin veredus/ 
Greek beredos (of uncertain origin, perhaps Assyrian) 
“post horse’, usually applied to the official 
service of the Post and Intelligence in the 
Islamic states, and likewise to the mount, courier and 
post “stage”. The institution of the state postal 
service was known to the Byzantine and Sasanid 
Empires, from which it would appear the first Caliphs 
only required to borrow it, its foreign origin being 
confirmed by a partly Persian terminology. The barid 
operated from the Umayyad period and ‘Abd al-Malik 
is considered as having strengthened its organisation, 
once he had re-established internal order. From the 
beginning of the ‘Abbasid regime, the Post was one 
of the most important governmental services and 
its direction was entrusted to intimates of the Caliph, 
Such as Dja‘far the Barmakid, or to Palace eunuchs. 
The various Caliphs developed the system of stages 
which, in the middle of the 3rd/gth century, covered 
the whole Empire. 
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The actual organisation of the post in the 
‘Abbasid period is sufficiently well known thanks 
to the works of Ibn Khurradadhbih and Kudama, 
composed for the use of the secretaries of state in 
the 3rd/gth and 4th/roth centuries, which provide 
lists of stages. The Empire contained no less than nine 
hundred and thirty stages (stkka, also called ribat in 
Iran and markaz al-barid in Egypt), theoretically, 
situated two farsakhs (12 km.) apart in Iran and 
four (24 km.) in the western provinces; officials 
(murattabin) were responsible for ensuring the 
transport of the post (al-khard?it) within the times 
allotted. The messengers (fuytdj, furdnik) used 
mainly mules in Iran and camels in the West, but 
sometimes horses as well. The organisation, however, 
remained flexible and several times a Caliph, a 
waziy and even an ordinary governor were to be 
found temporarily strengthening the postal service 
on a particular route for political or military reasons. 
Pigeons were also employed for sending urgent 
news. The Post being an official service, it only 
transmitted private letters as an exception to the 
rule. The mounts also served to carry men, when 
these were agents of the State, and we even find 
the new Caliph al-Hadi availing himself of the 
services of the barid to return to Baghdad from 
Djurdjan after the death of his father (al-Tabari, iii, 
547 and al-Djahshiyari, K. al-Wuzarda?, Cairo ed., 
167). 

The Postmasters (askdb al-barid), who came 
under the authority of the director of the department 
of the Post (sahib diwdn al-barid) were not restricted 
in their duties to the transmission of official letters 
emanating either from local officials or from the 
central services. Thanks to a text of al-Tabari 
relating to the Caliphate of al-Mansir and to a 
diploma of investiture preserved by Kudama, we 
are acquainted with the duties of these officials. 
They had to provide the central government with 
all necessary information on the state of their 
province and agents’ activities, on the attitude of 
the commissioners for land taxation and Crown 
lands awd that of the kadis, and on the monetary 
and economic situation. Their supervision extended 
also to the governor of the district, as is shown by 
the episode of Tahir’s [g.v.} autonomy in Khurasan 
and, in some cases, they were also entrusted with 
the duty of redressing grievances (Miskawayh, 
Eclipse, i, 25). In Baghdad the reports assembled by 
the dir@ctor of the diwdn were communicated 
directly to the Caliph, at least in the early period. 
In addition, there was a director of intelligence 
(khabar), entrusted with the supervision of the 
officials and officers of the capital, including the 
waziy himself when necessary (Miskawayh, Ec'ipse, 
i, 24); this office, which seems to have been inde- 
pendent of the Postal Service properly so-called, 
was entrusted to eunuchs or amirs enjoying thr 
sovereign’s confidence. 

If we are to credit the account in the Ta‘rif ot 
al-‘Umari, the Buwayhids ‘“‘cut off” the barid so as 
to deprive the Caliph of his means of gaining in- 
formation, thus bringing him more surely under 
their tutelage. It was in fact in their time that 
“runners” (s#‘at) first appear in the East. Gradually 
the postal service seems to have become increasingly 
disorganised until its suppression by the Saldjtkids 
(455/1063), after which extraordinary ‘‘emissaries” 
alone were used. At the time of the Crusades, the 
Zangids and Ayyibids had no real postal service 
at their disposal, but made use of runners, swift 
cameleers and pigeons. 
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In the Mamlik State, the postal service for a time 
recovered its former importance, and its workings 
are known to us through texts and archaeological 
remains. Its reorganisation was the work of Baybars, 
who not only drew upon the example of the 
‘Abbasid Caliphs, but also on that of the Mongol 
Empire, with which he had to contend. The Mamlik 
barid, an organ of the State closely linked with the 
Holy War, therefore, assumed primarily a political 
and military réle, although later it was adjusted to 
favour commercial traffic. Directed initially by the 
sultan himself, it later passed into the hands 
of the secretaries of state, recruited from the 
famous family of the Bani’ Fadi Allah, who imparted 
to it a bureaucratic character, before passing back 
to the amir dawdddr. In addition to couriers (baridi) 
commanded by a mukaddam al-baridiyya and 
recruited among the mamliks of the sultan’s 
household, the personnel included stage grooms 
(s@%s) and “‘outriders” (sawwak). The postal service 
first operated in Egypt and on the Cairo-Damascus 
route (a distance normally covered in a week) and 
was subsequently extended to the towns of the 
Syrian coast and the fortresses on the Taurus 
borders. The stages for changing horses, theoretically 
four farsakks apart, were first established in public 
caravanserais, Then special buildings were erected 
for the purpose, of which the almost universal type, 
apart from architectural improvements, corresponded 
to the requirements of “‘stabling the sultan’s horses 
and housing the small number of men in charge of 
them” (J. Sauvaget). The routes were then adjusted 
to ensure a quicker and more regular service. At 
the same period, the reception of the couriers by 
the sultan was surrounded by a special ceremonial 
and their badge of office, known from its employment 
in Mamlik heraldry, was given a more sumptuous 
appearance. Pigeon post and 1 system of visual 
signalling were also developed. The invasion of 
Timir (803/1400), however, destroyed ihts organisa- 
tion and swift cameleers and runners were again 
used for carrying official mail. 

The institution of the Post existed in the various 
Muslim states, where it met practical requirements 
and harmonised with the ethical principles of the 
Kur?’an, the inviolability of letters and state secrets; 
its form, however, was not always very developed. 
In Muslim Spain in the 4th/roth century, the State 
postal service had not the same importance as it 
possessed in the East; it employed messengers 
mounted on mules and Sudanese runners (rakkds), 
which reveals the sketchy character of the organi- 
sation, and was directed by a sdhtb al-burud, a high 
official, who seems also to have had a network of 
agents at his disposal to provide intelligence. In 
the Hafsid state in eastern Barbary, the Post 
assumed a more rudimentary aspect; the couriers 
had to provide their own mounts, and there were 
no fixed stages where they could change them. The 
Post also existed in Safawid Iran as well as in the 
Ottoman Empire (see further PosTA, RAKKAS, TATAR, 
ULAK). 
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Mamelouks, Paris 1941; E. Lévi-Provengal, Hist. 

Esp. mus., iii, 28-29; R. Brunschvig, La Berbérie 

orientale sous les Hafsides, ii, Paris 1941, 65. 
(D. SourDeEL) 

AL-BARIDI, nisba made especially famous by 
three brothers, sons of a postmaster of al-Basra, and 
called Banu ’1-Baridi for that reason. They played 
an important réle at Baghdad and in ‘Irak during 
the Caliphate of al-Mansiar and his successors. 
ShiI tax-farmers and military leaders, they distin- 
guished themselves by their ambition and acts 
of prevarication and had eventful careers, very 
characteristic of the period preceding the advent of 
the Buwayhids. 

The eldest of the three brothers, Abii ‘Abd Allah 
Ahmad, appeared on the political scene during the 
second vizierate of ‘Ali b. ‘IsA (315-316/927-928). 
Dissatisfied with the subordinate offices to which 
he and his brothers were then appointed, he obtained 
from the next vizier, Ibn Mukla, against a gratuity 
of 20,000 dirhams, the tax-farm of the province of 
al-Ahwaz for himself and lucrative appointments 
for his brothers. When arrested two years later, 
upon the fall of Ibn Mukla, these tax-farmers, who 
had rapidly grown rich, were capable of meeting a 
heavy fine as the price of their liberty. Somewhat 
later, under the following Caliph al-Kahir, Aba 
Abd Allah again became influential. He financed 
the expedition against the former supporters of 
al-Muktadir and recovered the tax-farm of al- 
Ahwaz, still retaining it, in spite of numerous 
vicissitudes, at the beginning of the reign of al-Radi 
(322/934), after having benefited from Ibn Mukla’s 
return to power. Appointed secretary to the 
chamberlain Yakit, he succeeded in getting rid of 
him (324/936), and becoming the sole master of 
al-Ahwaz, where he unscrupulously amassed con- 
siderable wealth, constantly deferring payment of 
the moneys due to the central government, whilst at 
Baghdad he was represented by his brother Abi 
Yusuf Ya‘kib. 

The amir al-umara? Ibn Ra?ik soon undertook to 
subdue this undisciplined governor and occupy al- 
Ahwaz, but al-Baridi was astute enough to take 
refuge with the governor of Fars, the amir ‘Ali b. 
Buwayh, whose support he obtained. In 325/937, 
he succeeded in becoming reconciled with Ibn 
Raik, who again granted him the tax-farm of al- 
Ahwaz and the governorship of the province. When, 
subsequently, Ibn Ra’ik was faced with a rival in 
the person of the Turk Badjkam, al-Baridi alter- 
nativly allied himself with them both and in 326/ 
938, when Badjkam had prevailed, Abt ‘Abd Allah 
obtained the vizierate, at the same time retaining 
his province and paying tribute to the Caliph. He 
was soon deposed, but after Badjkam’s death, at 
the beginning of the reign of al-Muttaki (329/941), 
the Baridis entered Baghdad in force and Abi ‘Abd 
Allah recovered the vizierate, which he retained 
until a military mutiny obliged him to return to 
Wasit. The following year (330/942), Aba ‘Abd 
Allah entrusted his brother Abu ’l-Husayn with 
the command of an army which succeeded in 
occupying Baghdad, forcing the Caliph and Ibn 
Raik to take refuge with the Hamd§anids at al- 
Mawsil. Abu ’l-Husayn, however, incurred such 
bitter hatred that he was soon hounded from 
Baghdad and Wasit by the Hamd§anid troops. The 
three brothers held out at al-Basra in spite of the 
costly war which they had to conduct against the 
ruler of ‘Uman, who Janded and occupied al-Ubulla. 
These adventures had exhausted Abi ‘Abd Allah’s 
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resources and he did not hesitate to have his brother 
Abi Yisuf assassinated in Safar 332/November 943 
for the simple purpose of possessing himself of his 
wealth. However, he himself died shortly afterwards 
in ShawwA4l 333/June 944 and was replaced by his 
son Abu ’l-Kasim. The latter had to protect himself 
against the intrigues of his uncle Abu ’l-Husayn 
who, seeking to obtain the governorship of al-Basra 
for himself, was in the end condemned to death and 
executed in Baghdad at the end of 333/944. He was 
then obliged to fight the Buwayhid Mu‘izz al- 
Dawla who, in 336/947, expelled him from al-Basra. 
Forced to flee to the Carmathians of al-Bahrayn, 
his political réle came to an end. He died in 349/960. 
Abia ‘Abd Allah had four other sons, to whom 
incidental references are made in the chronicles. 
Bibliography: Buhturl, Diwan, i, 217; Sali, 

Akhbar al-Rddi, trans. Canard, Algiers 1946-1950, 

i, 103 n. and ii, 40 n. 4; Tanikhi, Nishwar, i, 88, 

104, 107, 147; idem, Faradj, 1938 ed., i .165; ii, 

IIg-120 and 164; ‘Arib, ed. De Goeje, 138; 

Miskawayh, ap. H. F. Amedroz and D. S. Margo- 

liouth, The Eclipse of the Abbasid Caliphate, 

Oxford 1920-21, index; Ibn al-Athir, viii, index; 

H. Derenbourg in Ortentalische Studien Th. 

Noéldeke gewidmet, Giessen 1906, i, 193-196; 

Zambaur, 15; L. Massignon, in ZDMG, 1938, 

380; M. Canard, Histoire de la dynastie des 

Hamdanides, i, Algiers 1951, 440-443 and 510-511. 

(D. SourDEL) 

BARID SHAHIS. A dynasty founded by Kasim 
Barid, who was originally a Turkish slave sold to 
Muhammad Shah III, the 13th of the line of the 
Bahmanids [g.v.}]. A man of outstanding personality, 
a good calligrapher and musician, he also proved 
his mettle on the battlefield and rose to be the 
kotwal in the reign of Mahmid Shah, and after the 
death of Malik Hasan Nizam al-Mulk, arrogated to 
himself the office of chief Minister of the tottering 
Bahmani State. He had often to contend with the 
more powerful fiefholders of the Kingdom who had 
become virtually independent at Bidjapir, Ahmad- 
nagar and Golkonda, but his chief strength lay in 
his being always at the capital, Bidar [g.v.]. Kasim 
died in 910/1504 and was succeeded by his son Amir 
Barid. The authority of the Bahmantf Sultans had 
been shattered by Kasim, and what was left of it was 
now put an end to by his successor, till, after the 
flight of the last titular monarch, Kalim Allah he 
became supreme at Bidar, But he had to cope with 
the power of ‘Ali ‘Adil Shah of Bidjapair who actually 
occupied Bidar after routing the Baridi ruler. The 
citadel was restored after a while, but only after the 
forts of Kandhar and Kalyani had been annexed 
to Bidjapir. Amir Barid tried to bring at least the 
small fiefholders under the direct control of the 
centre, much as Mahmiid Gawan had done [g.v.} but 
he was not successful. He died in 950/1543 and was 
succeeded by his son ‘AIf. 

‘All Barid was a lover of literature, art and 
architecture and the Rangin Mahal within the fort 
at Bidar and his own well-proportioned mausoleum 
are two outstanding monuments to his taste. He 
was blessed with a long reign. He was the first of 
the Baridis who adopted the royal title, although 
he was content with the epithet al-Malik al-Makk, 
which appears in beautiful mother of pearl inlay in 
the Rangin Mahal. He was of the four allied monarchs 
who finally put an end to the power of Rama Raya, 
the regent of Vijayanagar, in 1565 and was put in 
command of the left wing of the allies along with 
Ibrahim Kutb Shah. He died in 987/1579. 
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The fortunes of the dynasty came quickly to a 
close after ‘Ali Barid. He was followed by Ibrahim 
and then by Kasim II who was succeeded by his 
infant son known as Mirza ‘Ali Barid Shah. A 
relative, known as Amir Barid Shah II put him 
aside and occupied the throne. He was succeeded by 
a ruler who is called in a bilingual inscription Mirza 
Wali Amir Barid Shah. It was in his reign that the 
Baridi dynasty came to an end and Bidar annexed 
Bidjapir in 1028/1619. 

Very few Baridi coins have been found. Although 
Ferishta says that even Kasim Barid struck his 
own coins the only coins known so far are either 
the Bahmani coppers with the punch-marked legend 
Amir Shak, which are attributed to Amir Barid IT 
or else copper fils and half fils with “Amir Barid 
al-Sultan” but without any date. These are all in 
the Haydarabad Museum. 

Btbltography: Ferishta, Gulskan-+ Ibrahimi; 

“Ali TJabataba, Burhdn-i Maathir; Tarvikh+ 

Muhammad Kutb Shah; Zubayri, Basdtin al- 


Salatin; G. Yazdani, Bidar, its History and 
Monuments; Sherwani, The Bahmanis of the 
Deccan. (H. K. SHERWAN!) 


II. — Monuments. All the monuments of this 
dynasty are in the town of Bidar [g.v.]; as successors 
to the well established Bahmani dynasty they in- 
herited many fine structures, and their building 
activity was more a matter of adaptation and re- 
building than of the erection of any major struc- 
tures. The progress of the Baridi style is well 
illustrated in their tombs, which form a royal 
necropolis some 6 km. west of the city walls, and 
occupy a large area on account of the vast 
garden-enclosures of each tomb. Page references in 
the following account are to G. Yazdani, Bidar: its 
history and monuments, Oxford 1947. 

The tomb of Kasim I, d. g10/1504, is a small 
insignificant building with a plain conical dome, 
p. 149. That of his successor, Amir Barid I, was left 
incomplete on his sudden death in 949/1542, without 
a dome; there are two storeys of arches on each 
fagade, pierced by a central arch running through 
both storeys, all stilted at the apex as in the earlier 
Bahmani buildings (pp. 150-1). The reign of ‘Ali 
Barid (949-87/1542-79) saw much building activity: 
large scale improvements to fort and city fortifi- 
cations, including the mounting of many more 
large guns; rebuilding of the Rangin Mahal, with 
fine mother-of-pearl inlay work and intricate wood- 
carving in which Hindi patterns are mixed with 
Muslim designs (44-9); much alteration of the 
Tarkash Mahal, especially the upper storey, in which 
the chain-and-pendant motif, characteristic of 
Baridi work from now on, is apparent (pp. 57-9); 
and ‘AIli’s tomb, very well sited, with an imposing 
gateway having wide arches with low imposts and 
upper rooms decorated with a profusion of small 
cusped niches. Each wall of the tomb consists of one 
open arch, through which the fine sarcophagus of 
polished black basalt is visible; the interior is thus 
very bright and airy, and is embellished with good 
encaustic tile work (verses from ‘Attar, Kur?anic 
texts, in Thulth), though not over-elaborated. Since 
the tomb is open on all sides there is no bla 
enclosure, and attached to the tomb there is a 
separate mosque with slender minarets a vaulted 
ceiling, and fine cut-plaster decoration on the 
fagade. Tomb, gateway and mosque have the 
trefoil parapet which originates in the late Bahmanti 
period (pp. 151-60). The tomb of Ibrahim (d. 994/ 
1586) imitates that of his father on a smaller scale 
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but is incomplete and presents surfaces of lime-laid 
masonry. Carved corner jambs show the Hindi 
takra as part of their decoration (pp. 160-1). Both 
these tombs have a large dome, not stilted but 
recurved at the base to form a three-quarter orb, 
which appears somewhat top-heavy for the structure. 
This constriction of the dome is characteristic of the 
contemporary buildings of the Kutb Shahi and 
SAdil Shabi [9g.v.] dynasties at Golconda and 
“Bidjapur also. The single opening is reverted to in 
the tomb of Kasim II, which is better proportioned, 
but the open design is apparent in the dome over the 
mibkrab of the Kali (‘black’) masdjid, pp. 196-7. The 
Djami‘* Masdjid of the town (see Bipar), a late 
Bahmani building, was restored during the Baridi 
period (chain-and-pendant motif in spandrels of 
the facade), pp. 103-4. 

From the time of ‘Ali Barid the buildings become 
more ornate in their minor detail, and the influence 
of the Hindi mason becomes more apparent; in 
some Baridi buildings—e.g., the Kali masdjid—the 
forms used in stone often seem more appropriate to 
wood-work. Much of the later work shows that 
meretricious character often apparent in the buildings 
of a dynasty in decline. 

Bibliography: Fuller details of many of the 
above buildings'are given in the article on Bidar, 
(g.v.J. See particularly Yazdani, op. cit., for full 
references, extensive plates, drawings, plans, etc, 
and bibliography given in article Bipar. 

(J. Burton-Pace) 

BARIH (Ar.), a term applied to a wild animal or 
bird which passes from right to left before a traveller 
or hunter; although opinions differ on this point, 
this is generally interpreted as a bad omen, because, 
it is said, it presents its left side to the hunter who 
does not have time to take aim at it; an animal 
which passes from left to right (sdntk) is on the 
contrary of good omen. The datih approaches from 
the front, and the ka‘id from the rear. 

Bibliography: Freytag, Einleitung, 163; 
Wellhausen, Restu*, 202; Doutté, Magic at religion, 
359; Djahiz, Tarbi‘, ed. Pellat, index; L.A. s.v.; 
Maydani, under man li bi-l-sanih ba‘d al-barth. 

(Ep.) 

BARIMMA [see HAMRIN, DJABAL]. 

BARIRA, a slavewoman who had arranged to 
buy her freedom in nine (or five) annual instalments, 
appealed to ‘A?isha who agreed to pay the whole 
sum. The owners were willing to sell her, but insisted 
on retaining the right of inheritance from her. When 
the Prophet heard this he told her to buy her, for 
the right of inheritance belonged to the one who 
set a person free. ‘A?isha therefore paid the money 
and set Barira free. She remained as ‘Aisha’s 
servant and is said to have died during the Caliphate 
of Yazid I (60-64/680-683). In the tradition of the 
lie she was consulted regarding ‘A?isha (cf. Bukhari, 
Shahdaddat, 15). Three sunnas are connected with her: 
(1) The Prophet said the right of inheritance belongs 
to the one who sets a person free. (2) She was given 
her choice about staying with her husband Mughith 
who was a negro slave, and when she refused in 
spite of the Prophet’s plea for Mughith she was told 
to observe the ‘dda period appropriate for a divorced 
woman. Mughith is said to have followed her in the 
streets of Medina weeping. (3) Once when the 
Prophet came in when meat was being cooked and 
was given something else to eat he asked the reason. 
On being told that the meat was sadaka given to 
Barira, he said it was sadaka to Barira but a gift to 
him, meaning that one who had received sadaka 
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could give some of it as a present to another. Barira 
is said to have warned ‘Abd al-Malik b. Marw4n 
that if he became ruler he must avoid shedding 
innocent Muslim blood. 

Bibliography: Wensinck, Handbook, art. 
Barira; Ibn ‘Abd al-Barr, Isti“éb, 708; Ibn 
Hadjar, Isdba (No. 177 in Kitab al-Nisa?), Tahdhtb 
al-Tahdhib, xii, 403; Ibn al-Athir, Usd al-Ghaba, 
Cairo 1280/1863-4, v, 409 f. (J. Rosson} 
BARKA, a word applied by the Arab writers both 

to a town—now al-Mardj—and to the region which 
belonged to it, that is to say Cyrenaica, a broad 
African peninsula jutting out into the eastern 
Mediterranean between the gulf of Bomba and 
that of the Great Syrtis, situated, therefore, between 
long. 20° and 30° east of Greenwich and the paral- 
lels 30° and 33° of latitude. To the east begins the 
Marmarica, whilst the vast eastern Libyan Sahara 
stretches away to the south. 

The relief is made up of plateaux, resulting from 
the folding, in the Miocene age, of thick layers of 
Cenomanian limestone and lower Tertiary; they 
slope gently towards the south, where the Saharan 
table has not been raised up, giving way to low 
alluvial plains and falling away to the sea in graded 
levels. The high plateau, the Djabal Akhdar (Green 
Mountain) rises from 500 to over 600 metres, 
reaching its highest point at 868 to the south of the 
ruins of Cyrene. An intermediate plateau, from 
250 to 400 metres, narrow in the north, then widens 
out to the west and south-west; it contains al- 
Mardj and dominates the coastal plain of Benghazi, 
which is also of limestone. That Cyrenaica is not 
a desert like its vast hinterland is due to the influence 
of sea and altitude: its temperatures are moderate 
in summer and ‘it enjoys relatively high rainfall. 
January and July-August temperatures are 13.5° C. 
and 25.8° at Benghazi, at sea-level, 10.4° and 23.9° 
at al-Mardj at an altitude of 285 metres, and 8.4° 
and 22.3° at Cyrene, situated at 621 metres, where 
snow is not unknown. Rainfall, slight on the 
western littoral (266 mm. at Benghazi) and inadequ- 
ate for almost all cultivation without irrigation as 
the local soils are often heavy, increases in the 
northern parts of the first plateau with 471 mm. at 
al-Mardj, and especially on the second, where more 
than 500 and even 600 mm. fall in the region of 
Cyrene. In contrast, rainfall declines towards the 
east (300 mm. at Derna) and, very rapidly, towards 
the south-east and the south. Likewise, the wddis 
running down towards the Sahara only have water 
after the heaviest rains and end in vast enclosed 
depressions; of the very short and deeply embanked 
Mediterranean tributaries, only the wadt Derna has 
a perennial flow of water. The waters filter away 
into the limestone of the plateaux and only reappear 
in a few ‘“‘Vauclusian” springs at the base of certain 
escarpments. The plateaux have a “‘carstic’’ relief, 
with swallow-holes, sink-holes, extensive areas 
without surface drainage and grottos. The high 
plateau, the Djabal Akhdar, still supports, to the 
south of al-Mardj and Cyrene, several fine forests 
of horizontal cypress Cupressus sempervivens, var. 
horizontalis), green oaks, Aleppo pines and Phoenician 
junipers; in the main, however, it is covered by low 
forest and a scrub of mastics and wild olives. 
Cyrenaica comprises 110,000 hectares of forest and 
scrub. The clearings, extended by man, afford good 
pasturage and fertile brown and grey land for 
cultivation. This very limited good region quickly 
passes on the coast and to the south into scanty 
heath dominated by a few junipers and broken 
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by increasingly extensive stretches of steppe. The 
large rocky outcrops enclose somewhat narrow 
areas of red clay soils, relatively fertile, but for 
the most part requiring too much water for so slight 
a rainfall. 55 kilometres to the south-east of Benghazi 
and 60 to the south of Derna, begins the Sahara, 
with its very scanty pasturages and light soils. 
“Serviceable’ Cyrenaica, a narrow fertile region 
and one favourable to sedentary life, isolated by 
the steppes of the Marmarica and Syrtica and by 
the vast Libyan desert, has always been a dependency 
of the East. A land of nomadic Libyans, it became 
the sole African dependency of the Greek world 
with the five colonies of the Pentapolis founded 
between the 7th and 5th centuries B.C.: Cyrene, 
the first to be created, and admirably situated in 
the heart of the Djabal Akhdar, its port Apollonia 
(Marsé Sisa), Barké (al-Mardj), Euhesperidis 
(Benghazi) and Teuchira (Tocra). It was subsequ- 
ently attached to Ptolemaic Egypt, at which time 
Ptolemais (Tolmeta) and Darnis (Derna) originated. 
As a Roman province, it was beset by frequent 
disturbances and was far from prosperous. In the 
4th century A.D., it was attached to the Eastern 
Empire and formed part of the Byzantine Empire 
down to the 7th century, without ever recovering its 
activity of the Greek period. On the eve of the 
Arab conquest, its agriculture was receding before 
the advance of pastoral life. Cyrenacia was occupied 
by the Arabs after two campaigns conducted by 
‘Amr b. al-‘As in 22/642 and 643. Subsequent 
expeditions crossed it, gradually reaching and con- 
quering the Maghrib. Thus it became a major 
thoroughfare, both military and commercial, from 
Egypt westwards, either via the southern depression 
and oases such as Awdjila or by the detour of the 
northern plateaux. The Berber tribes, the Lawata, 
the Hawdra and the Awrigha, intermingled with 
Arab elements, took increasingly to stock-breeding, 
which spread at the expense of agriculture: exports 
to Egypt then consisted of live-stock, wool, honey 
and tar Bakri, trans. de Slane, 15); Barka remained 
the only considerable centre. The region, linked to 
Egypt, was, like the latter, dependent in turn on 
Damascus, Baghdad and then the Fatimids. The 
Bani Hilal and Bani Sulaym invaders, who, in the 
5th/r1th century left Egypt and spread over the 
Maghrib, crossed the Barka region, which gradually 
became completely bedouinised. In Ibn Khaldiin’s 
time, in the 8th/14th century (Histoire, trans. de 
Slane, i, 164-165), its towns and villages were ruined 
and the population, the ‘Azza, were shepherds 
leading a nomadic existence from the region of the 
oases in the south to the northern plateaux and 
cultivating barley; Barka and Bernik (Benghazi), 
however, still continue to be mentioned as well as 
the oases of Awdijila and Adjdabiya. The region, in 
theory at least, continued to depend on Egypt and, 
like the latter, was occupied by the Turks in the 
roth/16th century. It was, however, placed under 
the authority, more nominal than real, of the gover- 
nors of Tripoli, whom the Karamanli dynasty sup- 
planted from 1711 to 1835. Barka disappeared and, 
at the beginning of the 19th century, Cyrenaica, a 
European term, apart from the southern oases, 
only possessed two centres, which owed their 
existence to foreign immigration: Benghazi, ancient 
Euhesperidis, originated at the end of the 15th 
century, from an immigration of Tripolitanians, and 
Derna, on the site of ancient Darnis, founded some- 
what earlier by Andalusians, owed its modest ‘rise 
to the Bey Muhammad, who, in the 17th century, 
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Teorganised the irrigation: it has become a small 
palm oasis beside the sea with pretty gardens. In 
the interior, al-Mardj arose from the construction of 
a Turkish fort in 1840 on the site of Barka. In the 
second half of the r9th century, however, Cyrenaica 
came under the de facto authority of the great 
Santisiyya confraternity, an effective politico- 
religious power based on a sound commercial 
organisation. Finally, in 1897, Muslims from Crete, 
fleeing before the Greek conquest, founded the 
modest Marsa Siisa on the ruins of Apollonia. 

When the Italians landed at Benghazi and Tripoli 
in r1g11, they found it, except for these modest 
urban centres, to be entirely a country of Bedouin, 
without a single village outside the oases. The 
population was made up entirely of semi-nomadic 
and nomadic herdsmen, living only in tents. The 
tribes formed two main groups, the Mrabtin (Mura- 
bitin) and the Sa‘adi. The Mrabtin are thought to 
have a Berber origin and comprise two groups: the 
Baraghith to the west, whose main tribes are the 
Magharba (Syrtic), the ‘Urfa and the ‘Abid (al- 
Mardj), and, on the other hand, the Harabi, who 
include the Dorsa, on the littoral, the Hasa, the 
“Aylet Fa?id and the Bra‘sa north and south of 
the central Djabal Akhdar and especially the 
‘Abeidat on the plateaux south of Derna and the 
Gulf of Bomba. As regards the Sa‘adi, they lay claim 
to purely Arab origins: they are the Fwasher and 
the Awaghir on the steppes of the south-west, the 
minor tribes of the Marmarica and the nomads of the 
Awdjila-Djalo region. Outside the urban centres, the 
entire population were Sunni Muslims of the Maliki 
tite; all spoke Maghribi type Arabic dialects, except 
the inhabitants of Awdjila in the south, the first 
Berber-speaking locality to be encountered going 
westwards. 

It was not until the end of 1931, after determined 
resistance by the Bedouin and Sanisiyya, that the 
Italians became masters of the whole of Cyrenaica 
with its: hinterland. They did their utmost to 
colonise it. The first colonists settled, in rather 
hazardous conditions, on the unpropitious Benghazi 
plain and in the vicinity of al-Mardj. Systematic 
effort, however, was directed towards the exploi- 
tation and settlement by Italians of the Djabal 
Akhdar, where, between 1934 and 1939, a dozen 
villages were founded. ‘‘Demographic” and then 
“mass” colonisation was extended over a total of 
80,000 hectares, producing wine and olive oil. On 
the 9th January 1939, Cyrenaica, like Tripolitania, 
was integrated with its hinterland in Italian territory. 
By this time, the Italians had begun to provide 
Cyrenaica on a large scale with the equipment and 
services of acolonial country in the course of modern- 
isation: a railway line from Benghazi to al-Mardj and 
Solik (164 km.), a network of roads in the west 
and the north, ports (especially at Benghazi), 
aerodromes, educational establishments and hospit- 
als, postal services, works to supply water, notably 
a pipe-line over 200 km. with pumping stations, 
reservoirs and branch conduits to serve the villages 
of the Djabal Akhdar, etc. Cyrenaica entered the 
war period in full development. But all Italians left 
the country in the face of the final victorious 
offensive of the British Eighth Army in November- 
December 1942 and it then came under British 
Military Administration. The British then placed 
Idris, the leader of the Sanisiyya, at the head of the 
amirate of Cyrenaica and, in 1951, assisted him to 
accede to the throne of the Libyan Federal Union, 
which, with Cyrenaica, comprises Tripolitania and 
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Fazzan. Nothing remains of the agricultural work 
of the Italians; the country has reverted to pastoral 
life, with a little barley being grown, and the villages 
have fallen into ruin. Likewise nothing survives 
of the few industrial undertakings (fish canning- 
factories, breweries and distilleries, boot and shoe 
factories), which they had set up at Benghazi. 
Exports now only include a few products derived 
from stock breeding, salt and sponges harvested by 
the Greeks in the Gulfs of Bomba and the Great 
Syrtis. Cyrenaica, prolonged by its immense Saharan 
hinterland, stretching to lat. 20° and embracing the 
oases of Kufra, covers 855,400 km? (out of a total 
of 1,759,500 for the whole of the Federal Union of 
Libya), though it contains only 291,350 inhabitants, 
almost all in the North (out of a total of 1,091, 800). 
Its average yearly production is 360,000 quintals 
of cereals (barley and wheat), and it has a stock of 
between 450 and 500,000 sheep, 350 and 400,000 
goats, 30 and 35,000 head of cattle and 20,000 camels. 
Sparsely populated, very poor in spite of the fertility 
of some of the regions in the north, deficient in 
financial resources and administrative personnel, 
Cyrenaica is dependent on the financial and technical 
help provided by Great Britain, by the United 
Nations and the United States. 

Bibliography: see tiBya. Also F, Chamoux, 
Cyréne sous la monarchte des Battiades, Paris 1952; 
P. Romanelli, La Ctrenaica romana, Rome 1943; E. 
de Agostini, Le popolastont della Ctrenaica, Tripoli 
1925; G. Narducci, Storia della colonizzazione della 
Ctrenaica, Milan 1942; W. B. Fisher and K. Walton, 
The Aberdeen University expedition to Cyrenatca in 
1951, in Scottish geogr. mag., 1952-1953; N. A. 
Ziadeh, Barka, Beirut 1950. (J. Despois) 
BARKA‘ID, in ‘Abbasid times one of the 

sequence of small towns on the main route between 
Nisibin and Mawsil, in the Djazira province, the 
others being Adhrama to the west, and Ba’aynatha 
and Balad (where the Mawsil-Sindjar road bifurcated 
south-westward) to the east. Barka‘id, of which 
the modern Tall Rumaylan, north of the railway 
line (and near to Tall Kochek station thereon) may 
possibly mark the site, was probably just inside the 
Bec de Canard (eastward extremity of the modern 
Syrian province of Djazira), and lay some 50-55 
miles from Nisibin, and 80 from Mawsil. It is 
described by a number of Arab geographers as a 
place of considerable scale, especially in the 3rd/gth 
century, with its walls and three gates, excellent 
springs, 200 shops (largely wine-shops) and busy 
traffic. It was, in its best days, the country-town 
of the district of Baka‘, which covered most of the 
country between Mawsil and Nisibin. It continued 
as a recognised staging-post until the 7th/13th 
century, but much diminished in scale by reason of 
the natural anxiety of travellers and caravans to 
avoid a place always notorious—indeed proverbial— 
for its population of thieves and robbers; Barka‘id 
declined, therefore, to mere village status while its 
better reputed neighbours (notably, it is said, 
Bashazza, on an alternative route) increased. 

Bibliography: BGA, passim, particularly Vol. 
vi, 214, Note f. (also 164); Y4kiut, i, 571 ff., zor; 
Abu ‘1-Fida?, Takwim, ii, 294; Hariri’s 7th. 
Makama; Le Strange, 99; K. Ritter, Erdkunde, ix, 
162-3; F. Tuch in ZDMG, i, 62-64; M. v. Oppen 
heim, Vom Mittelmeer zum persisch. Golf (1900), 
ii, 143-144; 167-8 (de Goeje’s Note). 

(M. Streck-(S. H. Lonerice]) 
BARKOK, ar-Marik aL-Zantr SayF aAt-Dtn, 
Mamlik Sultan of Egypt. He was the first of 


a new series of rulers, to whom history refers as 
Circassians in memory of the country where 
they were originally purchased as slaves, and as 
Burdji [see Burpyiyya], because Barkiik was the 
first to have belonged to a regiment with their 
barracks in the dungeons (urdj) of the Cairo Citadel. 

Barkik provided the link between the two 
dynasties of Mamlik sultans: before ascending the 
throne, he ruled Egypt as Marshal of the Armies, 
atabak al-‘asakir {q.v.], during the turbulent reigns 
of two sultans, both minors, of the line of Kalawin. 

Purchased in the Crimea, Barkiik, unlike the rest 
of the Mamliks, was no son of an unknown father 
but could state in his monumental inscriptions that 
he was the son of Anas; the latter was invited to 
come to Egypt, where he occupied a position of 
some standing. 

Sold to the all-powerful Yibugha ‘Umari, the 
Marshal who had succeeded in breaking the ill- 
fated Malik Nasir Hasan, Barkik was for a short 
while imprisoned after the execution of his master. 
He passed into the service of the Court, but was 
soon involved in the conspiracy which ended in the 
assassination of Malik Ashraf Sha‘ban in 778/1377. 

He was then promoted to be Marshal of the Armies 
by Malik Mansir ‘Ali, a seven year old child. He had 
to contend with the ambitions of his fellows, and 
there was continual warfare, from which he finally 
emerged the victor. He was then able to gather a 
group of clients round himself and, when the Sultan 
died of plague in 784/1382, Barkik began by placing 
a brother of the late ruler on the throne, the eleven 
year old Hadjdji. In the end he threw off the mask 
and, on the pretext that an energetic ruler was 
needed for the protection of the country, at the end 
of the same year had the crown offered to himself 
by a council of the magistrates presided over by the 
Caliph. 

Barkiik was soon up against serious difficulties, 
which were momentarily to make him lose power. 
They started with the revolt of the governor of the 
province of Aleppo, Ylbugha Nasiri, who was joined 
by a dismissed Mamlik named Mintash. The rest 
of the Syrian governors joined the movement, 
including the governor of Sis, on the remotest part of 
the frontier. When the Sultan, after causing his 
principal officers to renew their oath to him, made 
up his mind to take action, Yibugha already held 
the whole of Syria and it was beneath the walls of 
Damascus that he defeated the legitimate army, 
which came to bring him to his senses, in Rabi‘ I 
793/March 1389. 

The sultan raised a second army corps, making 
his preparations in some haste, for Ylbugha’s troops 
had penetrated into Egyptian territory at Katya and 
were encamped at Salihiyya. The Sultan set out to 
take up his position at Matariyya, but returned to 
Cairo in despair, for the majority of his officers, 
guessing who would win, went over to the enemy 
camp. Nevertheless, he wished the matter to be 
decided by the arbitrament of war and the battle 
was fought to the north of Cairo and beneath the 
city’s walls on the 9th Djum4da/rst May, without 
any decisive result. Day by day, Barkik saw the 
devotion of his men vanishing and, in the end, he 
left the Citadel in disguise and went into hiding. 

He was discovered, and sent ofi to prison at Karak 
in the land of Moab, whilst Hadjdji was replaced on 
the throne. As his masters, the latter had the 
factious generals, who proceeded to indulge them- 
selves in the trivial occupation of street fighting. 
Barkiik took advantage of this confused situation 
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and, escaping from imprisonment, gathered together 
an army composed in the main of Bedouin Arabs. 
After numerous vicissitudes, some of which read 
like an adventure story, he made his triumphal 
entry into Cairo in Safar 792/February 1390. 

Clearly Hadjdji could do nothing but withdraw, 
but apart from this he was not troubled. Sultan 
Barkik, moreover, had not disposed of his old 
opponent Mintash and a campaign of two years 
was needed to get rid of him. 

As can be seen, these two reigns of the Sultan 
Barkik were eventful but contributed nothing 
to the glory of Egypt: the last fifty years of the 
8th/14th century were indeed lamentable. 

Other events must be noted, though at the time 
the seriousness of their implication was not evident. 
Already in 788/1386, during Barkik’s first reign, 
rumours had been current in Cairo that a certain 
“Mongol rebel named Timir’’ had marched on 
Tabriz and this was soon confirmed officially by a 
dispatch from the Djala’irid sultan of ‘Irak, Ahmad 
b. Uways, who urged Barkik to be on his guard. 
The Mamlik government then sent one of their 
intelligence agents to conduct an inquiry on the 
spot: in Radjab 789/July 1387, the latter brought 
back somewhat alarming news. Detachments of the 
Mongol army had entered Upper Mesopotamia and 
Asia Minor, at Edessa and Malatya, after having 
scattered the troops of the Turcoman ruler Kara 
Muhammad. 

In the middle of the year 795/1393, Timiar 
again made his presence felt; an embassy from the 
Ottoman sultan Bayazid urged the Egyptian govern- 
ment to take military precautions, whilst the Sultan 
of Baghdad, Ahmad b. Uways, expelled from his 
domains by the Mongol hordes, took refuge in 
the Mamlik kingdom. Timir had nevertheless 
approached Barkik amicably, though the latter, 
casting aside all prudence, had the Mongol ambas- 
sador put to death. 

The Egyptian sultan had left for Syria at the head 
of an army; at that time only a few skirmishes 
occurred. Barkik made a certain number of appoint- 
ments relating to the Syrian frontier, so that the 
fortresses of Malatya, Tarsiis, Edessa and Kal‘at 
al-Rim received new commanders. Epigraphy, 
moreover, reveals that works were carried out at 
this time at the citadel of Ba‘lbak, the command 
post at the entrance to Coele-Syria. Thus, thanks to 
these meagre indications, we may assume that in 
the course of his passage through Syria, Barkik saw 
to the defence of the territory; he was back in Cairo 
on the 13 Safar 797/8 December 1394. 

The end of the reign is devoid of historical signi- 
ficance; the sultan died on the 15th ShawwéAl 801/ 
zoth June 1399, as the result of an attack of epilepsy. 

Barkiik was 63 years of age, and for over twenty 
years had governed Egypt firstly as Marshal of the 
Armies and then as sultan. The disturbances caused 
by the Syrian governors gave him much trouble. They 
can probably be explained by normal feelings of 
jealousy and instinct for intrigue, which at all times 
actuated the Mamluks. Certain synchronisms, 
however, are suggestive and one may well ask 
whether the great Syrian officers were not induced 
to rebel by skilful propaganda conducted by the 
emissaries of Timur, who was to benefit from 
the disorders. 
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BARKYAROK (Berkyaruxk), fourth Saldja- 
kid Sultan, in whose time the visible decline of the 
regime began. Although the eldest of the sons of 
Malikshah, he was only thirteen years old on the 
latter’s death (Shaww4l 485/November 1092) and, 
unlike his father, who at a similar age had been 
guided by his vizier and atabeg Nizam al-Mulk, 
he lacked a man of undisputed authority in 
his entourage. Moreover, Malikshah’s last wife, 
Turkan Khatin, a woman also of the noblest 
birth, had dominated her husband in the latter 
years of his life and now, with the treasury at 
her disposal, she was able to have her four year 
old son Mahmid proclaimed Sultan ‘at Baghdad. 
Already caliphal arbitration seems to have become 
a significant factor in the succession to the sultanate, 
which had previously been decided within the Sal- 
djikid family. Furthermore, T4dj al-Mulk, the enemy 
and successor of Turkan KhAatiin’s counsellor, Nizam 
al-Mulk, had been unable to destroy the considerable 
armed following surrounding the sons of the late 
vizier, and was seeking vengeance. The Nizamivya 
abducted Barkydrik from Isfahan and at Rayy, 
their centre, proclaimed him Sultan, Finally, in the 
absence of any law of succession, a vague tribal 
tradition favourable to family sharing and to 
the pre-eminence of the eldest member of the 
extended family encouraged the pretensions of 
Isma‘il b. Yakiti, Barkyarak’s maternal uncle and 
Malikshah’s cousin, of Tutush, the latter’s brother, 
who held Syria as his appanage, and of Arslan Arghin, 
another brother, who was active in Khurasan. There 
then began a complex civil war, which was to prove 
much more serious than the skirmishes engendered 
by the accession of Alp Arslan and Malikshah. 
Ultimately Barkyarik prevailed because, following 
the killing of Tadj al-Mulk by the Nizamiyya, death 
claimed Turkan Khatin and Mahmid; Ismda‘il, 
who alternatively sought to join with Turkan 
Khatin and Barkydrik, was likewise killed by the 
Nizamiyya; Tutush, the most dangerous of all of 
them, had succeeded in gaining recognition by the 
whole of Mesopotamia (including Baghdad) and had 
invaded the Iranian plateau, but first his great 
Syrian amirs Aksunkur of Aleppo and Bizan of 
Edessa deserted him and then the amirs of Iran, 
fearing the advent of a new suzerainty, offered 
resistance and Tutush perished in the final battle; 
finally Arslan Arghin, whose limited aim was to 
make Khurdsin an autonomous appanage, after 
overcoming Biribars, the last of Malikshah’s 
brothers, despatched against him by Barky4rik, 
likewise died in due course. Thus from 488/1095, 
Barkyarik was acknowledge by the Caliph in the 
Arab provinces of the Empire and on the Iranian 
plateau and in the following year he was able 
to proceed to Khurdsan to receive the submission 
of the province and even to renew the claim to 
Saldjikid sovereignty over Samarkand and Ghazna. 
But the Empire over which he ruled was far from 
resembling that over which his predecessors had 
held sway. 

Alp Arslan and, more clearly, Malikshah had in- 
deed already formed appanages and great commands 
for the benefit of princes of their family and in 
exceptional cases, for high amirs; in the main, 
however, frontier or remote districts were affected 
and, in spite of ominous incidents, they had, not 
seriously compromised the unity of the Empire. 
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Under Barkyirik, things developed differently and 
the Empire assumed the guise of a federation of 
autonomous princes. In Syria, the sons of Tutush, 
Dukak of Damascus and Rudwan of Aleppo, 
acknowledged his sovereignty in principle, without, 
however, Barkyarik ever being able to intervene 
in their affairs. In Khuradsan, in the inaccessible 
mountain regions of the East, rebels persisted—a 
cousin of Malikshah, a descendant of Yabghu, 
Tughril Beg’s brother, etc., so that Barkyarik 
deemed it prudent to constitute the whole of 
Khurasan an appanage for his brother Sandjar, 
assisted by a governor whom he appointed. He did 
the same thing for Adharbaydjan (with its frontier 
districts), another of the frontier marches, dangerous 
—as recalled by Isma‘il b. YAkiti’s attempt—by 
reason of the numbers of Turkomans always ready 
to support any enterprise showing a likely prospect 
of booty. Here Barkydrik installed his youngest 
brother, Muhammad, accompanied by an atabeg, 
whom he likewise appointed. 

Barkyarik’s difficulties, however, did not end 
there. Muhammad and Sandjar, co-uterine brothers 
(but by a different mother from Barkydrik’s) were 
incited, especially by Nizam al-Mulk’s son, Mu’ayyad 
al-Mulk, (who had been dismissed from the vizierate 
by Barkydrik, in favour of a brother with whom 
he had quarrelled) to throw off all control by their 
elder brother and revolt against him. Subsequent to 
operations which were complicated by several amirs 
constantly changing sides, and in the course of 
which both protagonists were in turn forced to flee, 
an agreement was negotiated by the moderate 
elements of both sides. In accordance therewith, 
Muhammad was given the title of malik and received 
Adharbaydjan with Armenia, under the suzerainty 
of Barkydrik, the sole sultan. Muhammad, dissatis- 
fied, reopened hostilities, but was forced to flee into 
Armenia. Finally, however, in 497/1104, Barkyarak, 
ill and weary of the war, agreed to an actual division 
of the sultanate. Though in addition to the Djibal 
with Rayy, he retained Tabaristan, Fars and Khi- 
zistan, Baghdad and the Holy cities, in other words 
the towns of greatest consequence and the core of the 
central territories, he was obliged to acknowledge his 
brother in Isfahan, half of ‘Irak, and all the western 
frontier territories from Adharbaydjan to Syria, and 
to accord him the direction of the Holy War. As for 
Sandjar, he was to pronounce the khutba for Muham- 
mad and himself simultaneously, disregarding 
Barkyarik. Jt is difficult to say what the outcome 
of this agreement might have been, if Barkyarik’s 
death and the provisional reunification of the 
Empire which ensued under Muhammad had allowed 
time for it to come to fruition. In any event, even 
within the territories as attributed to each brother, 
the reality of their authority was far from being 
everywhere assured. 

It had been impossible to keep watch over the 
attempts at regional independence, and the support 
of the amirs, vacillating between the pretenders, 
had had to be purchased. The result was that even 
in Upper Mesopotamia, Kerbugha and especially his 
successor Djekermish were to be found almost 
independent at Mawsil, whilst the Artukids were 
taking the initial steps towards the unification of 
Diyar Bakr to their own advantage. In Armenia, to 
the Turkom4n principalities established in former 
Byzantine territory and that of the Rawwddids of 
Ani, which continued to exist, there was added that 
of Sukm4n al-Kutbi, one of Isma‘il’s former officers, 
who made himself the Shah-i Armin at Akhlat. On 


the borders of ‘Irak, the masters of the Batiha and 
the Mazyadid Arabs became powers to be reckoned 
with. Leaving aside Khurdsan and the Caspian 
provinces, where autonomous principalities had 
always been accepted, and the old principalities, 
belonging to ancient Biyid and Kurdish families, had 
similarly been tolerated, the genesis can be observed 
in Iran and even Khizistan of hereditary feudal 
families, issuing from great Saldjikid officers, the 
best known of them being that of the sons of Bursuk 
at Tustar. The successive viziers of Barkydrik, the 
three sons of Nizdm al-Mulk, ‘Izz al-Mulk (died 
487/1094), Mu?ayyad al-Mulk, disgraced after 2 year, 
and Fakhr al-Mulk (493/1096), then ‘Abd al-Djalil 
al-Dibistani, who fell in battle, and al-Maybadhi 
(495-498), were doubtless primarily occupied .in 
finding money by all possible means (confiscation, 
pressure exerted on the Caliph, harassing the Christi- 
ans, etc.) and in countering the intrigues of hostile 
clans; the difficulty confronting them lay in making 
themselves accepted by the amirs, as is illustrated 
by the assassination of the mustawfi (Director of 
Finances) Madjd al-Mulk al-Balasani, on the pretext 
of Shi‘ism. 

It is true that, in comparison with Muhammad or 
the early Saldjiks, Barkyarik did not enjoy the 
reputation of being a militant defender of orthodoxy. 
The dissensions of his reign benefited the Nizari 
Isma‘ilis of Hasan al-Sabbah, who acquired impreg- 
nable fortresses in the mountains of northern Iran 
and around Isfahan, not to mention the former 
Ismaili seigniory of Tabas in the desert, which went 
over to them. When the Nizimiyya took Muhammad 
and Sandijar’s side, Barkyarik’s lieutenant in 
Khurdsan was even to be found enlisting considerable 
contingents from Tabas. However at the end of the 
reign, the influence acquired by the Isma‘ilis and the 
disaffection of Barkyarik’s supporters, due to the 
toleration he had shown them, appeared dangerous 
to him and he encouraged massacres of Ism@‘ilis at 
Baghdad and in Iran, without, however, anything 
being done to deal with the bases of their power. 

Barkyarak died in Rabi‘ II 498/beginning of 1105, 
when 25 years of age. He was certainly not a great 
man and the clumsiness with which he alienated the 
Nizamiyya, for example, was a grave error indeed. 
Yet it must be remembered that he was very young 
and it would be unjust not to recognise that the 
factors of disintegration which manifested them- 
selves in his time were latent even in the regime of 
the Great Saldjiiks. 
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(CL. CAHEN) 
BARLAAM ano JOSAPHAT [see BrLtAwHAR 
WA YUDASAF}. 

BARMAKIDS [see BArAmikal]. 

BARNIK (see BENGHAzII. 

BARODA, formerly capital of the Indian State 
of the same name, now merged with Madhya Bharat, 
situated in 22° 18’ N. and 73° 15’ E. on the Vishwa- 
mitri river. Population in 1951 was 211,407. It is 
known to the inhabitants as Waddédara, said to be 
a corruption of the Sanskrit word vatédar which 
means ‘in the heart of the banyan-trees’, and the 
vicinity of the town still abounds in these trees. 
The word bar in Urdu also means a banyan-tree. 
An old name of the town is Virakshetra or Virawati 
which means ‘a land of warriors’ and was used by 
the r1th/r7th century Gudjarati poet, Parmanand. 
Early English travellers call the town Barddera. 
The city proper was enclosed by the walls of the old 
fort, which have now been demolished. 

The history of Barédda is closely linked with the 
history of Gudjarat. In 1140/1727 Piladji Gaékwar, 
the founder of the dynasty which ruled over Bardda 
till 1949, when the State was merged with the Indian 
Union, wrested Bardéda from Sarbuland Khan, the 
Mughal governor of Gudjarat. In 1144/1731 Péshwa 
Badji R46 invested the town with the intention of 
turning out Piladji but had to lift the siege on 
hearing that he was about to be attacked by Nizam 
al-Mulk Asaf Djah. But the very next year (1145/1732) 
Piladji was murdered and Abhay Singh, the ruler of 
Djédhpir, taking advantage of the confusion, 
captured both the fort and the town. Damadji, who 
had succeeded Piladji as the ruler of Bardéda, 
recaptured the town in 1147/1734. Thereafter he 
entered into an alliance with Mu’min Khan, the 
Mughal governor of Gudjarat. Damadji was one of 
those Maharatta chiefs who fought against Ahmad 
Shah Durrani in 1175/1761 in the third battle of 
Panipat. On the death of Damadji, the town was 
occupied by his youngest son Fath Singh, on behalf of 
his insane eldest brother Sayadji R46. The House of 
Gaékwar continued to rule the city independently 
till 1273/1856, when along with the State it was 
included in the dominions of the East India Company. 

There are many beautiful buildings in Baréda 
including Lakshmi Vilas, the chief palace, built in 
the Indo-Saracenic style at a cost of £ 400,000. 
Among the State jewels is a finely embroidered cloth 
studded with precious stones and seed-pearls which 
was designed as a covering for the Prophet’s tomb 
at al-Madina. Bardda has a fine library and its 
Gaekwar Institute of Oriental Research has published 
anumber of Persian works on Indo-Muslim history. 
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AL-BARRADI, Axsu ‘t-Fapt Apu ’L-HAsim B. 
BRAHiM, a North African Ibadi scholar, who lived 
in the second half of the 8th/14th century. He was 
a native of Dammar in Southern Tunisia, where 
he studied under Abu ’l-Baka? Ya‘ish al-Djarbi. 
Thence he moved on to Yefren, in the Diebel 
Nefiisa, to attend the classes given by Shaykh Abi 


Sakin ‘Amir al-Shammakhi (died in 792/1390). On 
completing his studies, he settled in Djerba, where 
for several years he devoted his energies to teaching, 
holding his classes in the W4di al-Zabib mosque. He 
died at Djerba, leaving several sons. According to 
al-Shammakhi, the most famous of them was ‘Abd 
Allah Abt Muhammad, who made a reputation 
especially in the science of usil. 

His main work is the Kitab Djawdhir al-Muntakat 
(lithographed at Cairo in 1302/1885), which forms a 
complement to the Kitab Tabakdt al-Mash@ikh by 
the 7th/r3th century Maghribi author, Abu ’l-‘Abbas 
Ahmad al-Dardjini [g.v.]. The book is divided into 
two categories (tabaka), the first of which reviews 
from the Ibadi point of view the history of the 
early period of Islam, omitted by al-Dardjini, and 
contains the biographies of those famous men, 
whom the latter failed to mention; the second 
subjects al-Dardjini’s work to a critical examination, 
adding a number of new facts and brief excursuses. 
It ends with a catalogue of the books of the sect, 
which has been published and translated by A. de 
Motylinski. 

According to al-Shammakhi, al-Barradi was also 
the author of a Risdla, addressed to Shaykh Aba 
‘Abd Allah Muhammad b. Ahmad al-Sadghay4ni, 
in which he explicitly states his theories on faith and 
the unity of God; likewise of a Sharh on the Kitab 
al-Da‘@im by Ahmad b. al-Nazati and of a Shark 
on the Kitab al-‘Adl fi Usil al-Fikh by Aba Ya‘kib 
b. Ibrahim al-Sadrati. There is no reference in al- 
Shammakh! to the Siyar al-‘Umdaniyya, quoted by 
Lewicki (Handworterbuch, s.v. Ibddiyya), a MS. of 
which exists at Lwow. 
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BARSBAY, atL-MaLik aL-AsHRAF ABU °L-NasrR, 
Mamluk sultan of Egypt from 825/1422 to 
841/1438. He joined the Mamliks of Sultan Barkik, 
received his first promotion during the reign of 
Shaykh and then became governor of the province 
of Tripoli. Like many officers, he did not avoid 
imprisonment, spending some time in the jails of 
Markab and Damascus. Fortune favoured him at 
the accession of Tatar and, in spite of the brevity of 
the latter’s reign, he was able to gain the ascendancy 
in Cairo. 

From the moment Barsbay acceeded to the 
sultanate, he displayed the salient features of his 
nature: greed, bad temper, and cruelty. One of his 
first acts was to renew the ban on Christians and Jews 
which prevented them from entering government 
service. This may have been a tax in disguise, since 
when non-Muslims were the object of such a decree, 
they usually circumvented it by payment of a sum 
of money. But it may also be interpreted as a measure 
of defiance, for European privateers were then very 
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active in the Mediterranean. Hence the Draconian 
decree: European property was impounded both in 
Egypt and Syria and no European was permitted to 
return to his own country. There then followed the 
temporary prohibition of the circulation of European 
currencies, a measure which had uncertain effects. 

The government of Egypt also took serious 
military precautions, building a number of small 
forts on the coast and fitting out a flotilla of corvettes. 
The sultan, however, continued without respite, his 
preparations for the realisation of his great idea, an 
expedition against the island of Cyprus. After several 
preliminary reconnaissances, a large-scale attempt 
was launched; the only engagement, which was 
particularly bloody, ended unfavourably for the 
Cypriots, whose king, Janus, was taken prisoner and 
brought back to Cairo. He was led through the town 
in fetters; he only recovered his freedom and his 
kingdom on payment of a yearly tribute. A part of 
the booty was devoted to the restoration of various 
monuments in Mecca (830/1427). 

Nevertheless, this relatively easy victory revealed 
a dangerous state of indiscipline among the troops 
and on the occasion of a frontier conflict with the 
army of the White Sheep Turkoman prince, Kara- 
Ydaluk, the Mamliks, after taking the town of 
Edessa by storm, perpetrated the most revolting 
atrocities there. This disagreement between neigh- 
bours severely impaired the prosperity of Upper 
Mesopotamia, which was alternately devastated by 
one side or the other. After considerable hesitation, 
Barsbay mobilised a large army, which finally 
proceeded to invest Amid (Diyarbakr). They were, 
however, unable to take the Turkoman capital, to 
Barsbay’s great annoyance. Faced with the growing 
discontent of the army, the Sultan was obliged to 
resign himself to negotiate. Karad-Yuluk accepted 
his proposals for peace and, in several vague formulas, 
recognised the sovereignty of the sultan of Egypt. 
The Mamlik army made its way back to Cairo; 
their progress was the stampede of a discontented 
soldiery. The troops proceeded in the greatest 
disorder, giving the impression rather of the hasty 
retreat of a defeated army (837/1433). The Sultan 
had left half the total strength of his army behind 
in Mesopotamia. 

There then ensued a strange diplomatic struggle 
with the Timirid sultan Shah-Rukh. The Mongol 
ruler claimed the right to cover the Ka‘ba with a 
veil. This was, in fact, a privilege of the Egyptians 
consecrated by immemorial custom and Sultan 
Barsbay, supported by his council of chief judges, 
was unwilling to relinquish it. The dispute, fanned 
by lawyers’ quibbles and cruelly derisive treatment 
of the ambassadors, gave rise to the exchange of 
pithy diplomatic documents. However, it entailed 
no immediate consequences during the reign of 
Sultan Barsbay. 

No doubt the policy of the ruler of Egypt was 
based on considerations of prestige, but primarily he 
wished to prevent the Mongol sultan from gaining 
a foothold in Arabia through official agents, which 
might possibly endanger Egypt’s commercial 
interests. 

Indeed, Barsbay had recently requested those 
merchants coming from India to land their wares at 
Dijedda, instead of putting in at the port of Aden, 
as previously. It was a good beginning, but in his 
insatiable greed, Barsbay determined to force the 
merchants to proceed obligatorily to Cairo for the 
purpose of paying taxes. This vexatious regulation 
was soon formally modified, but though the mer- 


chants were excused from proceeding to the Egyptian 
capital, they still had to pay exorbitant dues at 
Djedda. This port, however, henceforth became a 
commercial mart of the first importance. Half the 
dues collected there went to the Sharif of Mecca 
and half to Egypt. The tax-collectors belonged to 
the Egyptian administration. 

Barsbay’s end is a pitiful and tragic tale. An 
epidemic of plague broke out and, fearing lest :he 
might catch the disease, he resolved to suppress the 
vexatious economic measures to which we have 
referred; he proceeded to distribute alms in plenty, 
though at the same time he also had his two physi- 
cians put to death. On the 13th Dhu ’l-Hidjdja 
841/7th June 1438, he fell a victim to the plague. 

To summarise our impressions of Sultan Barsbay, 
we must bear two aspects of his character in mind. 
He was constantly haunted by the morbid fear 
inspired in him by his rival, Djanibak Sdfi, whom 
he had imprisoned at his accession and who made 
good his escape. This in itself induced him to make 
haphazard gestures, which, however, were milder 
than those suggested to him by his need of money. 
There flourished a series of practices which led the 
Mamliak regime to disaster: the sale of offices, 
confiscation of fortunes which were too noticeable, 
the unprecedented extension of state monopolies 
and the institution of the compulsory purchase of 
primary commodities, bought up in advance by the 
Government. The Arab historians aver that Barsbay 
was an intelligent administrator, an able and poised 
politician, but the facts speak against this assess- 
ment. All his actions are dominated by the spectre 
of Djanibak and, precisely because of his erratic 
changes of mood, we can scarcely consider him as 
a wise and sagacious statesman. His preparations 
for the Cyprus and Diyarbakr campaigns appear 
to have swallowed up large sums of money and the 
latter was a resounding failure. 

Bibliography: Wiet, Les biographes du 
Manhal Safi, no. 644; Wiet, Histoire de la nation 
égyptienne, iv, 549-576; Wiet, Les marchands 
a épices sous les sultans mamlouks, 97-103. 

(G. WET) 

BARSHALONA, Spanish Barcelona, the old 
Iberian town of Barcino (compare Ruscino, from 
which Roussillon is derived), which incidentally 
has no connexion with Hamilcar Barca. Barcelona, 
once the home of the Laeetians, gradually supplanted 
Tarraco-Tarragona, situated to the south-west of 
it, as the capital of north-eastern Roman Spain 
(Hispania-Tarraconensis). From the fragments of 
the works of al-Idrisi and al-Bakri compiled by Ibr 
‘Abd al-Mun‘im al-Himyari, it is clear that Barcelonz 
in their day was already a large town. It was encirclec 
by a strong rampart and its port was rockbound, sc 
that only captains familiar with the channels coulc 
steer their ships into it. It was in Barcelona, the 
capital of his country, that the ‘King of Ifrandja’ 
resided. This monarch owned armed ships for travel 
and corsair raids. The Ifrandj (Catalans) were of an 
aggressive temperament which spurred them on to 
great daring. 

The territory of Barcelona produced a great deal 
of wheat and other cereals, as well as honey in large 
quantity. There were as many Jews living there as 
Christians. In 96-98/71 4-16 it fell to the Arabs under 
“Abd al-‘Aziz b. Misa b. Nusayr after a single 
attack. In Arabic the town is called Barshintina, 
a name derived from the low Latin Barcinona 
(Orosius already has Barcilona, the Geographer of 
Ravenna Barcelona, cf. Hiibner in Pauly-Wissowa, 
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$.v.), but it is stil! more commonly called Barsha- 
lina, from which the present Barcelona derives. 

The form Bardjalina is rarer. This is in the origin 
of the name al-Bardjalini, the short title which later 
Arab writers often gave to the king of Aragon and 
Catalonia (cf. JA, 1907, ii, 279 ff.). 

Jn 185/801 Louis, the son of Charlemagne, as 
king of Aquitaine, conquered Barcelona, which from 
that time became the capital of the Spanish border- 
lands of the Frankish Empire, and from 888, of the 
independent counts or marquesses of Barcelona or 
Catalonia. In 242/856, Barcelona was temporarily 
occupied by the Arabs (Al-Baydn al-Mughrib?, ii, 
95-6). In 375/985, it was taken by assault in the last 
time by the great Almanzor (Dozy, Histoire des 
Musulmans?’, ii, 238-9), but in 987, Count Borell I 
reconquered it. In the twelfthscentury (1137) it was 
reunited with the kingdom of Aragon. Worthy of 
note is the order given in 450/1058 by the Muslim 
king of Denia, ‘Ali b. Mudjahid al-‘Amiri by virtue 
of which the Mozarabic bishoprics of Baleares [q.v.] 
like those of Denia and Orihuela were placed under 
the jurisdiction of the Archbishopric of Barcelona 
(Simonet, Historia de los Mozarabes de Espana— 
Memoria de la Real Academia de la Historia, vol. 
xiii, Madrid 1905, 651-4; Campaner, Bosquejo 
histérico de la dominacion sslamita en las islas 
Baleares, Palma 1888, 82-84). 

Bibliography: Mardasid al-Ittila‘, Leiden 1859, 

IV, 304; Madoz, Diccionario geogr. estad. hist. III, 

582 ff.; Bofarull, Los Condes de Barcelona vindi- 

cados, Barcelona 1836; Makkari (index), ii, 844; 

Simonet (see above), 929 (index); Lévi-Provengal, 

La Péninsule [bérique, 53; idem, Hist. Esp. Mus., 

i & ii, passim. 

(C. F, Seysotp-(A. Hurcr Miranpa}) 

BARSHAWISH [see Nupjom[. 

BARSISA, the name of a_ pseudo-historical 
figure, a recluse, who is to be connected, according 
to a later interpretation, with the Antonian tradition. 
In its folk-lore aspect, the tradition concerning 
BarsisA must have assumed several forms, because 
at a late period Ibn Battiita came across, between 
Tripoli and Alexandria, a kasr Barsisad al-‘dbid, a 
name which recalls the career of St. Antony and his 
long period of seclusion in an old castle (sisat). The 
Aramaic etymology of the name Barsisa calls to 
mind the highest sacerdotal office, whether one 
considers the sis@ as denoting the pectoral of the 
high priest, or the topknots of the sacerdotal coiffure. 
In Muslim Tradition, Barsis4 is the hermit who, after 
a long career of asceticism, succumbs to the successive 
temptations of the Devil who finally induces him to 
deny God, and then abandons him to eternal despair. 

These remarks refers to the commentary on 
Kur’4n lix, 16, which deals with hypocrites who 
tempt the faithful ... “in the likeness of the Devil, 
when he says to Man, ‘Disbelieve’, but when he 
disbelieves, says, ‘I am quit of thee; I fear Allah, 
the Lord of the Worlds’’. There are two rival 
interpretations of ‘‘Man’’, and al-Tabari (xxviii, 31 f.} 
sets them before us: is it a question of a particular 
man, or of mankind as a whole? 

The first four traditions which al-Tabari produces 
in the case of ‘‘Man” denoting a particular person, 
relate to a recluse, either a monk (rdahib) (Tabari, 
xxviii, 332), or an ascetic (radjul min Bani Isra?il, 
“abid), or a Christian priest (kas). The story about 
this pious man is relatively constant; three brothers 
entrust to him their sister, who is ill, while they are 
absent on a journey. The monk, yielding to the 
suggestions of Satan, seduces her, gets her with 
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child, and then, in order to get rid of her and thus 
of the evidence of his fall, kills her and buries her in 
a secret place (under a tree, in his house). The 
brothers, on their return, believe at first that she 
died a natural death, but Satan reveals to them in 
a dream the ascetic’s crime. The ascetic, panic- 
stricken at the realisation that his crime has been 
discovered, is approached in his turn by Satan, who 
offers to save him if he will prostrate himself before 
him and deny God. When the wretched man has 
stooped to this ultimate degree of sin, Satan mocks 
him, in the terms of the verse in the Kur’an, lix, 16. 
After al-Tabari, Tradition rediscovered the name of 
Barsisa and applied it to the hero of this legend. In 
ET’, Duncan B. Macdonald (s.v. Barsisa) enumerated 
these sources. The first author who seems to have 
mentioned the name of BarsisAd is Aba Layth al- 
Samarkandi (d. 985 or 993), in his Tanbih al- 
Ghafilin, who was followed by al-Baghawi (d. 1122). 
Goldziher-Landberg, Legende vom Ménch Barsisa, 
fills in the history of the later development of the 
legend, as narrated in al-Kazwini (ed. Wiistenfeld, 
i, 368), in the Mustatraf of Ibn Ibshayhi, chap. 64, 
in al-Suyiti, and thence, in the Forty Vezirs, the 
Istanbul edition of which, 1303 A.H., 120-126, 
contains a long account, of greater length than the 
one translated by Pétis de la Croix and Gibb. 

This account, either via Spain, or through the 
medium of a translation of the Forty Vezirs, 
must have become the source of the ‘Gothic’ romance 
of Monk Lewis, Ambrosio or the Monk, in which 
every detail was dealt with at length and adapted 
to the taste of the day. 

Biblsography: Duncan B. Macdonald, in El}, 
and Handworterbuch des Islam, s.v. Barsisa, and 
addenda in JA s.v, Bersisé; Chauvin, Bibliographie 
des Ouvrages arabes, viii, 128 ff.; A. Abel, Barsisa, 
le Moine qui défia le Diable, Bruxelles 1959, in 
Publications de V Institut de Philologie et d’histoire 
orientales. (A. ABEL) 
BARTANG jsee BADAKHSHAN]. 

BAROD. 

i. — GENERAL 


In Arabic, the word naft (Persian naj/t) is applied 
to the purest form (sa/wa) of Mesopotamian bitumen 
(kir—or kar—babdili). Its natural colour is white. It 
occasionally occurs in a black form, but this can be 
rendered white by sublimation. Na/t is efficacious 
against cataract and leucoma; it has the property 
of attracting fire from a distance, without direct 
contact. 

Mixed with other products (fats, oil, sulphur etc.) 
which make it more combustible and more adhesive, 
it constituted the basic ingredient of ‘‘Greek fire’, 
a liquid incendiary compound which was hurled at 
people, the various siege weapons which were made 
of wood, and ships. The Muslims of the East, as is 
well known, made spectacular use of it against the 
Crusaders and the Mongols. This new product 
retained the name of na/t. A specialist, na//af or 
zarrak, discharged the ‘‘Greek fire’ in the form of 
a jet, by means of a special copper tube: na/fafa, 
zarraka, mukhula; this instrument, the prototype of 
our flame-throwers, seems to have been a sort of 
huge syringe, similar to the “pumps” of the earlier 
firemen of Constantinople. “Greek fire’ could also 
be discharged in ‘“‘pots” (kdréra) hurled by various 
types of ballistic apparatus, or in cartridges fixed 
to arrows, in the ‘‘Chinese” fashion (stham khitdiyya). 

With the introduction of the use of salpetre, about 
1230, the word na/ft assumed new meanings. Since a 
remote period, the Chinese had known of the 
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igniting properties of nitre, but they only used it to 
propel rockets used in firework displays or in war. 
Knowledge of the properties of saltpetre (and of the 
procedure for refining it by washing) probably 
passed from China to Persia; in Persian, in fact, in 
addition to the Iranian term shtra (archaic: shtrag) 
“nitrous earth, nitre’, there existed the synonym 
namak-t cini “Chinese salt”. In Arabic, in addition 
to shawradj, a loan-word from Iranian, and the 
vernacular forms milh al-ha@it “‘sea salt” (cf. infra) 
and mils al-dabbaghin ‘‘tanners’ salt’, one finds 
thaldj sini ‘“‘Chinese snow”, thaldj al-Sin ‘“‘snow of 
China’. One also meets the terms zahrat hadjar 
assiytis, lit. “flower of the stone of Assos” (an 
ancient town of Troas or Mysia), a sort of marine 
saltpetre, a powdery salty efflorescence deposited 
by sea spray on friable rock resembling pumice- 
stone, something like aphronitre. Ibn al-Baytar 
gives barid, the history of which will be traced below, 
as the Maghribi equivalent of the last three terms, 
which apply to pharmaceutical saltpetres. 

Saltpetre was at first incorporated in the igniting 
powder of fireworks, which retained the name of 
naft. Shortly afterwards, the same name was used 
for gunpowder. 

As far as our present knowledge goes, the first 
word used by the Arabic-speaking peoples to denote 
the new saltpetre-containing powder, a word of 
universal application, was dawda? ‘“‘remedy, medica- 
ment, drug’. It was in fact the term used by Hasan 
al-Ramm&h (died 694/1294) to denote the mixture 
used to fill the midfa‘: 10 parts of barid, 2 of charcoal 
and 1.5 of sulphur. This term is still used in Arabic 
(cf. Landberg, Glossaire datinois, i, 895). Semanti- 
cally, it is parallel to the Persian dari (see infra), 
although it is impossible to determine whether it 
is pure coincidence, or whether it is a case of a 
loan-word transmitted through translation, and in 
what sense the latter could have been effected. 

Far more widespread, at least in the Mamlik 
East, was the term na/t, the name of the earlier 
“Greek fire’ transferred to the new compound. In 
Muslim Spain, the earliest recorded name (from 
9724/1324) is naft. In the Vocabulista (a Latin- 
Spanish Arabic vocabulary compiled in the region 
of Valencia, in the 13th century), one finds opposite 
Ignis and Ignem excutere, the word naft, but its 
meaning is not given with any precision; at all 
events, this term recurs at Beirut in the sense of 
“matches”. At Tunis, neffdta is a fire-cracker. In 
many Arabic dialects, words derived from the root 
n-f-t (nefta, neffdata) have the meaning of ‘“‘ampulla” 
(under the epidermis). This may perhaps be an 
echo of kawdarir al-naft. 

The form of the word barid, with d, is not classical. 
It seems to appear for the first time in the Djadmi‘ 
of Ibn al-Baytar (d. 646/1248). It is stated there that 
it is the name given in the Maghrib by the common 
people and physicians to the “snow of China” or 
“saltpetre’’, a substance with medicinal properties 
(cf. trans. Leclerc, i, 71). Al-Rammah uses the word 
in this sense in his formula for gunpowder. Again, 
for Ibn al-Kutubi (710/1310, cf. énfra), barid only 
meant saltpetre. 

In his Ta ‘rif (1312 ed., 208), al-SUmari (d. 748/1348) 
twice uses the word bdriid. In one instance, he is 
talking about a substance incorporated in the 
“naphtha pots” (kawdrir al-naft), projectiles used in 
naval warfare. In the other, he is talking about 
makahil al-barad, where the word could be taken to 
refer to a propulsive saltpetre compound (see 
infra: ii), 


It is thus difficult to state with any accuracy at 
what date and in what country ‘gunpowder” 
assumed the name of its principal ingredient. 

In Muslim Spain, the change in meaning took place 
in the course of the second half of the 15th century. 
“Gunpowder” then became bariid, and “‘saltpetre” 
math al-bariid; naft (pl. anfat) then denoted “‘cannon”, 
and naffat ‘gunner’ (see Dozy, Suppl., s.vv.). 

In this new sense of ‘‘gunpowder”’, the word 
bariud is widespread throughout the Arabic-speaking 
world; it is in general pronounced with an emphatic 7. 
As subsidiary terms, Arabia recognises representa- 
tives of dawd? (cf. supra). Tunisia has kusksi ‘‘cous- 
cous’’, and Kabylia kusksu dberkan ‘‘black couscous”, 
names (perhaps euphemistic) deriving from the 
resemblance of the two products, both rolled up 
(maftal) and granulated. In Libya, in addition to 
barud, one finds bariig, which can be connected 
either with the Arabic root b.r.& ‘‘to flash (light- 
ning)”, or with bardk, the Greek nitron. 

The word is used in Turkish, mainly in the form 
barat, a pronunciation which recurs in various 
southern Arabian dialects: ‘Uman, Hadramawt 
(and even bari, cf. Landberg, Glossaire datinois, i, 
130). The Turkish term has been borrowed by 
Persian and by the Balkan languages: modern 
Greek, Albanian, Serbian, Bulgarian. From Persian, 
the word has passed into Kurdish and Hindustani; 
but in the latter, as in Afghani, it has a rival in the 
Persian dart, lit. “remedy” (= dawd?). Represen- 
tatives of barud recur in several African languages 
in the sense of “gunpowder”: Amharic, Swahili, 
Hausa, etc. In addition to the current and popular 
term UTApOUTL, borrowed from Turkish, modern 
Greek recognises, as a scholarly word, mupttts, 
which has been seen as the origin of bdrid. But this 
etymology is not absolutely certain. 

Al-Kafadji [g.v.], an Egyptian author who died 
in 1069/1659 after a long residence in Turkey, 
devoted to the word bdrid, in his Shifa? al-Ghalil 
(ed. Cairo, 1282, 55), a long notice in which he said: 
“this word is written with a dal without a dot, and 
barat is an erroneous form. In the Md la yasa‘ al- 
Tabib Djahluh (the work of Baghdad physician Ibn 
al-Kutubi, written about 1310), one reads as follows: 
“this is, in the Maghrib, the name of the ‘flower of 
Assiytis” (cf. supra, the quotation from Ibn al- 
Baytar). In their vernacular dialect, the people of 
‘Irak apply this term to saltpetre (milk al-ha?it) 
which appears as an efflorescence on old walls, 
where it is collected. It is used in fireworks (a‘mal 
al-nadr) which rise into the air and move about; 
thanks to it, the fireworks rise more rapidly and 
ignite more quickly’, The Egyptian author resumes: 
“this is a post-classical word (muwallad), derived 
from burdda ‘‘iron filings’, because of the similarity 
of the two products. At the present time, bdrid is 
applied to a compound of this salt, charcoal and 
sulphur: it has assumed the name of one of its 
components’. For the ‘Irakis of the beginning of the 
8th/14th century, bdriéd still denoted only saltpetre, 
but was already used in pyrotechnics. 

Equally interesting is the notice devoted to this 
word by Ibn Khalaf al-Tibrizi (in his Persian dict- 
jionary Burhan-i Kati‘ (Tehran ed. 1330/1951)): ‘“‘it 
is the ddri-yt tufang “remedy of collyrium for the 
musket”. In the Syriac language (surydni) it is the 
name given to shiira ‘‘nitre, saltpetre’’, which con- 
stitutes the principal element of bardd’. I do not 
know where the Persian lexicographer got his 
information from. But it is a fact that the Lexikon 
Syriacum of Brockelmann, (2nd. ed. 1928, 95), 
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records an instance of barad “‘nitrum”, culled from 
an alchemical text. 

From these two indications, the word barad 
could therefore have had an Aramaic origin, which 
would correlate well with its morphological pattern 
acul. 

é In Armenian, the name of gunpowder is vardd (for 
varawd, with a dotted 7) which, for phonetic reasons 
governing word-transference, could not be directly 
connected with bardid. However, the Armenian word 
appears to have an etymology (popular?) founded 
in Armenian itself: vay “‘to burn” and awd “air’. 
Could the Aramaic word be of Armenian origin? 
(Information supplied by Professor Feydit, Paris). 

De Goeje proposed for baréd another etymology 
which seems to have been overlooked (cf. Quelques 
observations sur le feu grégeois, in Homenaje a D. F. 
Codera, 1904,-96): it could stem from bariéd, in the 
first place ‘‘a soothing collyrium (Ruhl) used for 
inflammation of the eye’, which in the end was 
applied to all powdery collyriums (cf. Ibn al-Hashsha’, 
Glossaire sur le Mansiri de Razés, ed. Colin and 
Renaud, 1941, 18). The Baghdadi physician Ibn 
Diazla (d. 493/1100) in his Minhddj heralded the 
use of ‘flower of the stone of Assiyiis, or marine 
saltpetre, in collyrium to strengthen the sight and 
make it clearer and also to get rid of leucoma. As 
regards the change of quantity in the first vowel, 
other examples of the change @ >4 are known in 
Maghribi Arabic nouns belonging to the same 
morphological pattern and also denoting medica- 
ments: ghasél (already in Ibn al-Bayt&r), fasukh 
“‘gum ammoniac’, etc. One is encouraged not to 
pass over this hypothesis in silence by the fact that, 
in numerous Arabic-speaking countries, the term 
mukhula “collyrium tube” has been used for 
“musket”. Let us not forget that the first Arabic 
word for gunpowder was dawd? ‘‘medicament”. In 
the field of Iranian linguistics, gunpowder is some- 
times termed ‘‘medicament or collyrium of the 
musket”. Finally, in an altogether different field, 
Malay too has obat bedil “‘medicament of the musket’. 
In the case of ‘gunpowder’, as in that of ‘‘fire-tube”’, 
it could have been a case, to begin with, of a euphe- 
mistic name. The Arabic dawa? has further other 
senses of the same origin: ‘“‘poison’, ‘‘depilatory 
compound” (cf. Dozy, Suppl.). To sum up, the 
origin of bard is still obscure. 

On feast days, the rural population of North 
Africa devotes itself to the 4‘b al-barid “‘gunpowder 
game’’, with guns charged with blanks, either on 
horseback (i4‘b al-khayl, the “‘tilting” of Europeans) 
in which the participants imitate the oldt actic of 
al-farr wa ’l-karr, or on foot (“the musket dance’’). 
For an accurate picture (in dialectal Arabic), cf. 
G. Delphin, Recueil de textes ..., 233, 255; V. Loubig- 
nac, Textes arabes des Zaer, 79; in French, L. Mercier, 
La chasse et les sports chez les Arabes, 234. 

From bdarid has been formed the derivative 
barida “musket” (cf. infra); the Moroccan word 
barédiyya ‘ferrous sulphate’, which is used as a 
black dye, is explained by the colour of the powder. 

(G. S. CoLin) 


ii, — THE MAGHRIB 


The first firearms which appeared were siege 
engines. According to Ibn Khaldin (8th/14th 
century), the Marinid sultan Ya‘kib, when besieging 
the town of Sidjilmasa in 672-3/1274, brought into 
action against this town mangonels (madjanik) and 
ballistas (‘arrddat), as well as a naphtha engine 
{hinddm al-naft) which discharged iron grape-shot 
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(has@ al-hadid) expelled from a “chamber” (khazna) 
by the fire kindled in the barid (cf. “Ibar, Balak 1284, 
iv, 188, at the bottom). This precise information is 
unfortunately doubtful for such an early period. In 
fact, in his account of the same siege in his history 
of the kings of Tlemcen (ibid., 85), Ibn Khaldin 
speaks only of siege engines (dldat al-hisdér), without 
any reference to this marvellous invention. On the 
other hand, the source used by the author for his 
account of this siege appears to be the Rawd al-Ktrjas 
and its parallel history al-Dhakhira al-Santyya®, 
Fas, 225; ed. Bencheneb, 158; and these two texts 
mention only mangonels and ballistas. 

It is not until the year 724/1324 that one comes 
across an indication of something which appears to 
have been a true firearm. At the siege of Huescar 
(68 m. (110 km.) N-E of Granada), which was held 
by the Christians, the king of Granada Isma‘il used 
“the great engine which functions by means of 
naft’ (al-dla al-‘uzma al-muttakhadha bi ’l-naft). The 
latter hurled a red-hot iron ball (kurat hadid muhmat) 
against the keep of the fortress. The ball, when 
discharged, threw out showers of sparks, and landed 
in the midst of the besieged, causing damage as great 
as that caused by a thunderbolt. Several poets 
celebrated this event (cf. Ibn al-Khatib, al-Ihdia, 
Cairo 1319, i, 231; idem, al-Lamha al-Badriyya, 
Cairo 1347, 72). 

Nineteen years later, at the siege of Algeciras 
(743/1343), the Muslim defenders fired against the 
Christians, by means of truenos (lit. ‘“‘thunderclaps”’) 
large thick arrows as well as heavy iron balls (cf. 
Cronica del rey Don Alfonso el onceno, ed. Ribadeneira, 
Ch. 270, 344, and Ch. 279, 352). But what exactly is 
meant by “thunderclaps’? Actual firearms, or 
machines analogous to the “‘thunderers” or ra““ddat ? 
It is only during the last years of the Nasrid period 
(1482-1492) that there begin to appear in the sources 
the terms bartid “gunpowder” and naft (pl. anfat) 
“cannon”, siege cannon for the Castilians, fort 
artillery for the Granadans. At the siege of Moclin 
(1486), the Castilians employed cannon which hurled 
“rocks of fire’ (sukhir min nar); the latter soared 
into the sky and fell back as a mass of flame (tashta“il 
nar*") on the town, killing and burning all on whom 
they fell. It should be noted that, during this period, 
the plural anfa{ is in general accompanied by the 
word ‘udda, which is properly applied to classical 
engines of the catapult type. In fact, at the famous 
siege of the suburb of al-Bayyazin, at Granada (1486), 
anfat and mandjdnik were seen in action together 
(cf. Miiller, Die letzten Zetten von Granada, especially 
18 and 20), 

In his Vocabulista of the Arabic spoken at Granada 
(compiled in 1501), P. de Alcala translated artilleria 
by ‘Sudda; but artdlero is naffdt, derived from naft 
“lombarda’”’; and trabuco ‘“‘trebuchet’” has as its 
corresponding term mandjanik. He knew in addition 
a sort of culverin: ubrukin, ubrikin “robadoquin, 
passabolante”. But he only mentions the arbalest, 
and does not speak of portable firearms. 

The tatter appeared, in the Maghrib, at the 
beginning of the 16th century. It was a Maghribi 
who presented the first arquebus (bunduktyya) to 
the Mamlik sultan Kansth al-Ghawri (906-22/ 
1500-16), saying that this weapon, which had 
appeared in the territory of the Ifrandj, was in use 
in all the lands of the Ottomans and of the Gharb 
(cf. Ibn Zunbul, Fath, Paris MS. 1832, f. 2 ro.). 

Leo Africanus, who left Morocco in 1516, gives 
us a picture of the army of the Bana Wattas [q.v.] 
as furnished with cannon, and arquebuses carried 
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by horsemen. In regard to Tunis, at the same period, 
he mentions that the king had a band of footguards 
composed of Turks armed with blunderbusses (cf. 
Description de V Afrique, trad. Epaulard, 239, 387). 
It was mainly under the Sa‘dids [q.v.], however, that 
the use and manufacture of firearms was intensified. 
The sultans of this dynasty organised their army on 
the Turkish model; they formed corps of Turkish 
and Andalusian musketeers, and surrounded them- 
selves with more or less renegade Europeans (‘ultidj) 
who initiated them in new techniques, notably that 
of casting cannon. 

In 1575, the army of the sultan Mawlay Muhammad 
possessed more than 150 cannon, among which was 
one with nine barrels (now in the Musée de 1’Armée 
in Paris). In 1578, at the famous battle of Wadi 
’"l-Makhazin, the Moroccan army had 34 cannon; 
it also had 3000 Andalusian arquebusiers on foot and 
a thousand arquebusiers on horseback. 

In 1591, the expeditionary force sent against the 
Stidan included 2,000 Andalusian arquebusiers and 
renegades on foot, and 500 renegade horsemen 
armed with blunderbusses; it carried off six mortars 
and numerous small cannon (cf. Hespéris, 1923, 467). 
These firearms facilitated the defeat of the Sudanese, 
who were armed only with assegais, bows and swords. 
At Timbuktu, the—extremely hybrid—descendants 
of the Moroccan musketeers still constitute a sort 
of class: the arma, from the Arabic rumat. 

In Morocco, during this period, ‘‘cannon” was 
nafd (sic), while ‘‘musket” was midfa‘. It is only 
later, in the 17th century, that this latter word took 
on the meaning of ‘“‘cannon’’, while the new “‘flintlock”’ 
took the name mukhula, which came perhaps from 
the East. The following fact is characteristic of the 
date of this change of meaning: in the part of his 
Nafh al-Tib in which he reproduces a Granadan 
Arabic text of 1540, al-Makkari from Tlemcen 
(d. 1041/1632), who wrote it is true in the East, on 
several occasions substitutes the word madaft‘ for 
anfat (cf. Nafh, Bulak ed., 1279, ii, 1265; Miiller, 
Die letzten Zeiten von Granada). 

In 1630, a Morisco who had fled to Tunisia wrote 
in Spanish an important manual of artillery, based 
on German techniques. It was translated into Arabic 
(in a popular form) in 1638 by another Morisco who 
had taken refuge at Tunis after having lived for a 
long time at Marrakesh, for the purpose of distri- 
bution to the Ottoman sultan Murad and other 
Muslim rulers (cf. Brockelmann, II, 465; S II, 714. 
A slightly abridged version exists in the Bibliothéque 
générale at Rabat: D. 1342). It is stated in this work 
that midfa‘ denoted “‘cannon” at Tunis, but ‘‘musket”’ 
in Morocco; and that conversely, anfat ‘“‘cannon’’ 
in Morocco, denoted “fireworks” at Tunis, which the 
Moroccans called samdwtyyat. 

The bronze cannon cast by the Sa‘dids in Morocco, 
in their workshops at Fez, Marrakesh and Taroudant 
(or on their orders, in Holland), are particularly 
graceful. Many of them still exist in the ports of 
Morocco, usually decorated with the ‘aldma (or 
tughra) of the reigning sultan. Portable firearms were 
imported from Europe, usually as contraband. 

The artillery of the ‘Alawid dynasty comprised 
mainly pieces seized from the enemy, on land or 
sea, and pieces brought as gifts by foreign ambass- 
adors. Otherwise, cannon and mortars were bought 
abroad and then an engraved inscription in Arabic 
was superimposed. On the other hand, it was under 
this dynasty that the manufacture of muskets 
spread in Morocco, especially in the south, but also 
in the north, at Tetuan and TArgist. 


However extraordinary it may appear, madjdnik 
(accompanied by cannon and mortars) were used in 
Morocco up to 1729, not only in siege warfare but 
also in expeditions in mountainous areas (ef. 
Archives marocatnes, ix, 107, 162, 169, 180). 

Throughout present-day North Africa, the general 
word for “cannon” is medfa‘; kira (class. kura), coll, 
kur, is “cannon-ball, shell’; everywhere the artil- 
leryman is called fobdji. The “mortar” is mékrdz; it 
throws a bomb, bunba, a Latin word received 
through Turkish. In Morocco, Algeria and Tunisia, 
the old locally made musket bears names derived 
from mukhula; the two principal types are called: 
bu-shfer ‘fired by a flint’, and ba-habba ‘fired by 
percussion-cap’’. Secondary appellations are derived 
from the name of the armourer or from the place 
of manufacture, or even from the length of the 
cannon measured in spans (shibr). The vocabulary 
of the Maghribi dialect preserves the memory of 
earlier portable weapons of European origin: kabis 
“pistolet” (arcabuz), meshket, (moschetto), shkubbita 
(escopeta), karrbila (carabina), etc. In Morocco, the 
European breach-loaded military musket is called 
klata (Spanish culata); the different types are named 
after the number of cartridges held by the magazine. 
In eastern Tunisia, in Libya, the local musket is 
called bindga and the rifled carbine: sheshkhdan 
(from Persian, ‘‘with a sexangular barrel’, received 
through Turkish). 

We have seen that, in the western Maghrib and 
up to the beginning of the 17th century, na/t denoted 
“cannon” and mtdfa‘ ‘portable firearm’. This 
semantic pair has been preserved to the present day 
(with the variant nafd) in the Berber dialects of the 
same region; it is also found in the Arabic dialect of 
Mauritania. However, among the Twareg Berbers, 
a musket is /-b%raéd. In Amharic, the meanings are 
reversed: naft ‘‘musket”’, madf ‘“‘cannon’’. 

For the nomenclature of the Moroccan musket, 
cf. Joly, L’industrie &@ Tétouan, in Archives morac- 
aines, xi, 361; Delhomme, Les armes dans le Sous 
occidental, in Archives Berbéres, ii, 123). 

The introduction of portable firearms, their 
employment for the djthdd, and the necessity for a 
period of training in the technique of shooting 
(rimaya), led to the creation of societies of marksmen 
(pl. rumat) of a religious character (cf. Archives 
Marocaines, iv, 97; xvii, 73; XxX, 242; L. Mercier, 
La chasse et les sports chez les Arabes, 134). 

On the other hand, the use of such weapons for 
hunting forced the jurists from the beginning to 
study the question whether prey killed by this 
method was licit (halal) or not (the akkdam al-bunduk 
literature). (G. S. Coutn) 


iii, THE MAMLUKS 


In the present state of our knowledge, the earliest 
Teliable information on the employment of firearms 
in the Mamluk sultanate is from the mid-sixties of 
the fourteenth century, t.¢., some forty years later 
than the corresponding information on the use of 
firearms in Europe. There exist in the sources 
earlier references to these weapons, but thei 
authenticity needs further proof. If Ibn Fadl Allak 
al-‘Umari speaks of firearms in his al-Ta‘rif fi 
*l-Mustalak al-Sharif, Cairo 1312 A.H., 208, ll. 17-22), 
which he compiled in the year 241/1341, this would 
mean that the Mamliks started to use firearms 
several decades before the mid-sixties, 

Some words may be said about the terms 
by which these weapons were designated. These 
were makahil (sing. mukhula) al-naf{ and maddapfs‘ 
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(sing. midja‘) al-nafft, or simply najfé (pl. nufit). 
Subsequently the first two terms were shortened 
into madafi*‘ and makdahil. From the Mamlik sources 
it.cannot be learnt whether mukhula and midfa‘ 
designate different types of firearms or not. During 
the first years following the introduction of the 
weapon one comes across the terms sawd‘ik cl-naft, 
sawartkh al-naft, alat al-naft, hindim al-naft, which 
also mean firearms. But all these last-named terms 
soon died out. (For detailed proofs that the above 
mentioned terms mean firearms and not naphtha or 
“Greek Fire’, which is also called in Arabic najt, 
see D. Ayalon, Gunpowder and Firearms in the 
Mamluk Kingdom, 9-44). 

In Mamliak historical sources the term bdriid as 
designating the whole mixture of gunpowder is 
extremely rare during the major part of the Cir- 
cassian period (784/1382-922/1517); only during the 
last decades of Mamlik rule do references to it 
become quite frequent. The term najs{ remains, 
however, dominant until the very end of the Mamlik 
sultarate. It would appear that the final victory 
of: baréid over naft took place after the Ottoman 
conquest. 

Though the use of artillery in the Mamlik sul- 
tanate increased steadily since the closing years of 
the 8th/14th century, a long time had to elapse 
before they could entirely supplant the veteran 
siege-engine, the mangonel (mandjanik, pl. madjdnik). 
For many years the midfa‘ and the mukhula served 
only as auxiliaries to the mandjanik, fulfilling but 
minor tasks. The Mamlak sources provide abundant 
information on the negligible damage they caused 
to targets against which they were aimed. At the 
end, however, artillery had the upper hand. The 
mention of mandjaniks in action becomes rarer and 
rarer during the second half of the fifteenth century, 
though they manage to survive up to the very end 
of Mamlak rule. 

The Mamluks used their artillery in siege warfare 
only (both as a defensive and offensive weapon), 
consistently refusing until the very end of their 
rule to use it in the battlefield. 

The ever increasing participation of artillery in 
sieges in the Mamlak sultanate on the one hand, 
and its total abseuce on the battle-field on the other, 
can by no means be ascribed to accident. The 
reason for its easy adoption in siege warfare is 
to be found in the fact that it did not, especially 
during its early history, bring about any sweeping 
changes in the traditional methods of siege. Cannon 
was preceded by the mandjanik which performed 
precisely the same function, and which for a long 
period was superior to firearms. In the open, 
however, conditions were entirely different. Here 
artillery constituted a complete innovation, no 
similar weapon having preceded it; here it was 
bound to effect changes in tactics and methods of 
warfare, thus causing the Mamluk military hierarchy 
to adopt a course in sharp contrast to its very spirit. 

Sultan al-Ghawri did make some concessions to 
the use of firearms which, though on the face of it 
considerable, were in reality not very significant. 
For in all these concessions one condition was 
implied: the existing structure of Mamlik military 
society should not be subjected to any important 
change. Such an attitude amounted, in fact, to a 
death sentence on the scheme of reorganising the 
Mamlik army and on preparing it for the final test; 
for without transforming Mamlik society, along 
with all the conceptions for which it stood, there was 
no hope of making effective use of firearms. Nor was 


this all: al-Ghawri made up his mind, side by side 
with his decision to extend the employment of 
firearms, to revive traditional methods of warfare. 

His plan had three main points: first, to increase 
considerably the number of cannon cast; second, 
to renew furtisiyya exercises and the traditional 
military training; and third, to raise a unit of 
arquebusiers. Of them, only the first and third 
concern us here. 

The Casting of Cannon. A few years after his 
accession to the throne al-Ghawri started casting 
cannon at a rate and on a scale never known before 
in the history of the sultanate. Near his newly built 
hippodrome (mayddn) he established a foundry for 
cannon (masbak) which turned out great quantities 
of artillery at short intervals, Unfortunately our 
source (Ibn Iyds) does not as a rule indicate the 
number of guns involved on each occasion; in four 
cases, however, he does. In one there were 15 guns; 
in another 70; in a third 74; in a fourth 75. 

This hugé output of artillery was not intended 
at all to be used against the Ottomans in the open 
field. The bulk of it was directed to the ports of 
Egypt both in the Mediterranean and in the Red 
Sea in order to strengthen the coastal fortifications 
or to be used on board warships. 

From the dispatch of so much artillery to the 
coast and to coastal fortifications it should not be 
concluded that strategic centres inland were not 
supplied with considerable quantities of cannon. As 
to the interior of Egypt, there is no doubt that both 
in al-Ghawri’s time and in the preceding generations 
a very great portion of the total output of cannon 
was allotted to the capital, including the citadel. 
This is first of all borne out by the fact that most 
of our information about the weapon comes from 
Cairo; it is further confirmed by the concentration 
of great quantities of Mamlak artillery in the battle 
of al-Raydaniyya (January, 1517). As for Syria, 
our knowledge of the fortunes of artillery in that 
part of the Mamlik realm is scanty, both in regard 
to the coast and to the interior. From Ibn Tiliin’s 
chronicle we learn that there were great quantities 
of firearms in Damascus. This leads us to suppose 
that more detailed histories of Syria than those we 
possess might reveal that artillery played there a 
far bigger part than may be concluded from the 
available sources. 

The Creation of a Unst of Arquebusters. Arquebuses 
{or hand-guns or portable firearms) are referred to 
in the Mamlik sources by the term al-bunduk al- 
vasas (‘the pellets of lead’’). The later designation 
for the hand-gun, bundukiyya, stems undoubtedly 
from bunduk, while rasdsa, the bullet or cartridge, 
is derived from rasds. The fact that a considerable 
traffic of arms was conducted in the period under 
review by Venice (in Arabic: al-Bundukiyya) might 
also have contributed to the choice of the term 
bundukiyya. It would appear that the process of 
transformation from bunduk rasds to bundukiyya 
did not take long. Ibn Iyas himself mentions 
bunduktyya three times, while in the works of his 
contemporaries Ibn Zunbul and Ibn Tilin, who 
died only a few decades after him, bunduktyya, 
bunduktyyat and banddik are already of most 
common occurrence. They also mention bunduk, 
but the combination bunduk rasds is already extinct 
in their works. 

The aversion of the Mamliks to the use of portable 
firearms was far more pronounced than their 
reluctance to employ of artillery in the open 
field. For artillery is the province of specialised 
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technicians, whose numbers form only a small part 
of the fighting force, requiring little change in the 
structure of the army, The arquebus, on the other 
hand, is a personal and mass weapon, and its intro- 
duction affects a ‘large number of troops. Hence its 
large scale adoption was bound to involve far- 
reaching changes in the organisation and methods 
of warfare. To equip a soldier with an arquebus 
meant taking away his bow and, what was to the 
Mamlik more distasteful, depriving him of his 
horse, thereby reducing him to the humiliating 
status of a foot soldier, compelled either to march 
or to allow himself to be carried in an ox-cart. 

Any attempt, therefore, to extend the use of the 
arquebus had to be based on non-Mamlik and thus 
socially inferior elements of the army. This is what 
the Mamlik sultans were forced to do from the very 
outset. As a result, a clash between the interests of 
the sultanate and those of the military hierarchy 
ensued. The growing danger from without did, to 
be sure, enable the sultan to widen somewhat the 
very narrow limits imposed on the use of the ar- 
quebus by Mamlak resistance to it and to incorporate 
into the arquebus regiment men from other units 
whose social position had been somewhat higher than 
that of the earlier arquebusiers. But his success did 
not go further than this, and hence the doom of the 
arquebus was inevitable. 

The very date of the introduction of the arquebus 
by the Mamliks is significant. It is mentioned for 
the first time in the sources as late as 895/1490 (the 
rule of Sultan Kaytbay), t.e., only twenty-seven 
years before the destruction of the Mamlik sultanate 
and one hundred and twenty five years later than 
in Europe (the hand-gun began to be used in Europe 
in about 1365). Artillery, on the other hand, was 
introduced into the Mamlik sultanate only about 
forty years later than in Europe. The much greater 
time-lag in the adoption of the hand-gun in compa- 
rison with the adoption of artillery is by no means 
accidental. 

The units operating firearms were mainly com- 
posed of black slaves (‘abid) and sons of Mamliks 
(awldd nds) [q.v.]. Members of these two categories 
seem never to have served in the same unit. Some- 
times the black slaves constituted the predominant 
element in the firearms personnel and sometimes 
the awldd nas. 

Sultan al-Nasir Abu ’l-Sa‘adat Muhammad (901/ 
1495-904/1498), Kaytbay’s son, who ascended the 
throne at the age of fourteen, made a very serious 
attempt to create a strong unit of arquebusiers 
composed of black slaves, on whom he wanted to 
bestow a higher social status. The Mamlik amirs 
intervened, however, forced him to disband the 
unit and made him promise never to raise it again. 

About twelve years after the murder of al-Nasir 
Abu ’1-Sa‘adat, in 916/1510, Sultan Kansith al- 
Ghawri, who enjoyed an incomparably higher 
prestige than the above-mentioned boy-king, and 
in whose time the need for the arquebus was far 
more pressing, made, with much greater caution, 
a second attempt to create a unit of arquebusiers. 
Though it fared better than his predecessor’s unit, 
its existence was very precarious, its status very 
low and its achievements quite insignificant. 

It was called al-tabaka al-khamisa because it did 
not receive its pay together with the rest of the 
army in one of the four official pay days round the 
middle of the month, but separately on a fifth pay- 
day at the end of the month. It was also called al- 
‘askar al-mulaffak, i.e., “the motley army” or “the 
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patched up army’, because it was composed of 
heterogenous elements which, according to Mamlik 
criteria, were of low origin. It included in its ranks— 
besides awldd nds—Turkomans, Persians and various 
kinds of artisans, such as shoe-makers, tailors and 
meat vendors. Only when Sultan al-Ghawri, in 
Djumada I 921/June 1515, launched his big expe- 
dition against the Portuguese, were Royal Mamliks 
joined to it. It is significant that in spite of its 
heterogenous character al-tabaka al-khamisa is never 
said to have included black slaves. 

Though the members of this unit occupied a very 
low rung in the socio-military ladder and received a 
much lower pay than the Royal Mamliks, a very 
heavy pressure was brought to bear on the sultan 
to abolish it, on the ground that it was favoured 
over other units and that its creation was the main 
cause for the emptiness of the treasury. The sultan 
gave way, at last, and dissolved it on Muharram 
920/March 1514. This dissolution was, however, on 
paper only. Al-tabaka al-khdmisa continued to 
exist because it was urgently needed on a very 
vital front. 

The fact that the Ottomans adopted firearms in 
the proper way and on a gigantic scale, whereas the 
Mamliks and all the other important rulers of 
Islam neglected them, had a decisive influence on 
the destiny of Western Asia and Egypt. Within a 
matter of two and a half years (August 1514- 
January 1517) the Ottomans routed the Safawids, 
destroyed the Mamlik sultanate and added to their 
realm territories of the old Muslim world which 
they kept up to the very dismemberment of their 
empire in the twentieth century and which were 
far bigger than their combined conquest in Europe 
throughout their history. Without their over- 
whelming superiority in firearms such a swift and 
extensive expansion could never have taken place, 
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. iv. THE OTTOMAN EMPIRE. 


There is no evidence to show precisely when 
the Ottomans first began to use gunpowder and 
fire-arms. A passage in a Turkish register for 
Albania of the year 835/1431 permits, however, 
the inference that cannon had been introduced 
at least in the reign of Mehemmed I (1413-1421) 
and perhaps even somewhat earlier (Indalcik, 
in Belleten, xxi (1957), 509). Other sources men- 
tion the Ottoman use of guns for siege warfare 
in 1422, 1424 and 1430, and again in 1440, 1446, 
1448 and 1450 (cf. the references listed in Wittek, 
142 and in Inaleik, op. cit., 509). It is well known, 
moreover, that Mehemmed II (1451-1481) had a 
large number of cannon, when he besieged Constan- 
tinople in 1453 (Ducas, 247-249, 258, 273; Sphrantzes, 
236 ff., passim; Chalcocondylas, 385-386, 414-415; 
Critobulus, bk. I, chapts. 20 and 29 (with additional 
references given in the notes); Wille, 10 f.; Jahns, 
791-792, 1141-1144). Field guns seem to have made 
their appearance amongst the Ottomans not long 
before the battle of Varna (1444), t.e., during the 
course of the Hungarian wars waged in the reign of 
Murad II (1421-1451). The first clear indication that 
the Ottomans employed cannon of this type in a 
major field engagement relates to the second battle 
of Kossovo (1448) (Wittek, 142-143; Inalcik, op. ¢it., 
509-510), but it was not until considerably later that 
advances in technique rendered possible the emer- 
gence of an effective Ottoman field artillery. The 
arquebus, too, was taken over in about 1440-1443 
during the Hungarian wars under Murad II and its 
use much extended in the reign of Mehemmed II. 
None the less, the change to a more general adoption 
of the new weapon, ¢.g., within the corps of Janis- 
saries, was a slow and gradual one, destined to 
remain long incomplete (Wittek, 143; Inalcik, op. 
cit., 506, 510-512; Ayalon, 38 (note 89); Jorga, ii, 
228. Cf. also Promontorio, 36 (zerbottanert), Chal- 
cocondylas, 356 (zarabotanas), Dolfin, 13 (zarabaitane), 
terms uncertain in meaning, but perhaps referring to 
the arquebus? See, in addition, Lokotsch, 172 (Ar. 
garbatana) and Ayalon, 61: zabtaéna). After the 
reverses which the Ottomans endured in the Cilician 
war of 1485-1491 against the Mamluks of Egypt and 
Syria, Bayazid II (1481-1512) increased the number 
of Janissaries and provided them, and other cate- 
gories of his troops, with arms more efficient and 
of greater offensive power than the weapons 
previously available; the Sultan also spared no 
expense to create a more mobile and more com- 
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petently manned artillery force (Alberi, ser. 3, iii, 
21 (a report dated 1503); cf. also Inalcik, op. ctt., 
506). The arquebus, slow to load and cumbersome 
to handle, was ill-suited to the needs and capacities 
of horsemen. It found little favour therefore, in the 
15th and 16th centuries, with the Ottoman timariots 
and the Sipahis of the Porte, #.e., the ‘‘feudal” and 
the “household” cavalry of the Sultan. The use of 
fire-arms in this field had, in general, to await the 
appearance of new and more manageable types of 
hand-gun, 3.e., the earlier forms of the musket and 
the pistol. A corps of mounted ‘‘arquebusiers” was, 
however, to be found in Egypt soon after the 
Ottoman conquest of 1517 (Ayalon, 96-97 and 129 
(note 247a); Fevzi Kurtoglu, in Belleten, iv (1940), 
67 and 68: atlu tifekct ztimrest). 

The troops concerned primarily with gunpowder 
and fire-arms, and with their practical application 
in time of war, can be listed thus: (a) the Djebedjiler, 
4.e., the Armourers, who had charge of the weapons 
and munitions of the Janissaries—bows, arrows, 
swords, etc., but also hand-guns (tufenk), powder 
{barit), quick-matches (fttil), lead for bullets 
(kurshun) and the like. Members of this corps served 
both at Istanbul and in the provincial fortresses of 
the empire (Uzungarsili, Kapukulu Ocaklart, ii, 1-31). 
Venetian reports written between 1571 and 1590 
state that almost all the Janissaries had adopted the 
arquebus, the Ottoman model of this gun being 
made with a longer barrel than was normal amongst 
the Christians and loaded with large bullets, ‘‘come 
li (archibugt) barbareschi’” (Alberi, ser. 3, i, 421-422, 
ii, 99, iii, 220, 343; cf. also Bombaci, in RSO, xx 
(1941-1943), 296, 299 (hand-guns firing shot which 
weighed 40-50 dirhems) and Uzungarslli, of. ctt., i, 
366 and ii, 8 (note 2: hand-guns that took shot 4 and 
5 dirhems in weight), 13-14, 28-29). (b) the Topdjular, 
4.é., the Artillerists, who were responsible for the 
actual production of guns and for their maintenance 
and operation in war. These specialised troops had 
as their chief centre the arsenal (Top-khane) at 
Istanbul, but served also in the various fortresses of 
the empire and in provincial cannon foundries and 
munition depots (Uzungarsili, op. ctt., ii, 33-93). The 
Ottomans at first carried into the field supplies of 
metal, rather than complete, but ponderous guns, 
and cast their cannon as need arose during the 
course of a given campaign (Ibn Kemal, Tevarih-¢ 
Al-i Osman, 462-463; 462-463 (= 420-421, in 
the transcription) ; Dolfin, 10-11; Promontorio, 
61, 85; Jorga, ii, 227; Wittek, 142; Inalcik, of. cit., 
509). This procedure, still current during the reign 
of Mehemmed II, fell gradually into disuse as 
further advances in technique and in methods of 
transportation rendered it, in general, superfluous. 
Chemical analysis has shown an Ottoman gun cast 
in 868/1464 to be composed of excellent bronze, 
allowance being made for the imperfections of the 
smelting process in use at that time (Abel, in The 
Chemical News, 1868). A Spanish artillerist, Collado, 
in his treatise of 1592, describes Ottoman cannon 
as ill-prgportioned, but of good metal (Manual de 
Artilleria, 8 v: “la fundicion Turquesca por la mayor 
parte es fea, y deffectuosa, aunque es de buena liga’). 
An account of the methods employed in the Top- 
khane at Istanbul for the casting of guns is given 
in the work of Ewliya Celebi (Seyakat-name, i, 436 ff. 
= Uzungarsiht, op. cit., ii, 41ff.). (c) the Top 
‘“Arabadjilari, t.e., the corps responsible for the 
transport of guns and munitions (Uzungarsili, op. 
cit., ii, 95-113). Wagons (‘avaba), drawn by horses, 
oxen or mules, carried the cannon, both large and 
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small, but much use was also made of camels to 
bear the lighter types of gun, especially in difficult 
terrain (Promontorio, 33; Menavino, bk. v, chapt. 
xxxi: 176; Ibn Tialin and Ibn Zunbul, cited in 
Ayalon, 125 (note 206) and 127 (note 220); Alberi, 
ser. 3, ii, 432, 438, 452, 456). There is mention, here 
and there in the sources, of guns on wheels, ¢.e., 
passages which refer perhaps to the ‘‘araba”’ itself 
or possibly to some form of wheeled gun-carriage 
(Tauer, Campagne ... contre Belgrade, 48 (Persian 
text: 64); Viaggio e Impresa ... di Diu, 173; 
Giovio, ii, bk. XXX, 104 r). Moreover, the Ottomans 
maintained on the Danube a flotilla which had a 
major réle in the transportation of the siege artillery, 
field guns and supplies needed for the great campaigns 
in Wungary (cf. Uzungarsili, Bakréiye Teskilats, 403- 
404 (also ibid., 404-405: the arsenal at Biredjik on 
the Euphrates); and Alberi, ser. 3, iii, 153: mention 
of flat-bottomed boats (palandarie) which carried 
horses, cannon, stores, etc.). (d) the Khumbaradjllar, 
f.e., the bombardiers concerned with the production 
and use of grenades, bombs, portable mines, artificial 
fire, etc. (Uzungarsili, Kapukulu Ocaklars, ii, 115- 
127). (e) the Laghimdjilar, i.e., the sappers who, 
with the aid of the large labour forces set at their 
disposal, prepared the trenches, earthworks, gun- 
emplacements and subterranean mines indispensable 
in siege warfare (Uzungarsili, op. cét., ii, 129-133). 

The Ottomans, even before the death of Mehem- 
med II in 1481, had acquired the main types of 
weapon and technique involving the use of gun- 
powder, 4.¢., siege and field artillery, mortars, 
bombs, the arquebus, mines and _ artificial fire 
(Jorga, ii, 227-228). A large share in the trans- 
mission of these new arms fell to the peoples of 
Serbia and Bosnia. Artillerists and arquebusiers, 
recruited in these countries and still retaining their 
Christian faith, are known to have been in the 
service of Mehemmed II (Inalcik, Fatik Devri, i, 152, 
154-156 and also in Belleten, xxi (1957), 511). 
Masters came, too, from still farther afield, ¢.g., 
Jorg of Nuremberg (Kissling, 336). Reliance on 
specialists of European origin—at first mainly 
German and Italian, but with French, English and 
Dutch elements becoming more numerous in later 
times—was to be henceforth a permanent and indeed 
essential characteristic of the various Ottoman corps 
concerned with gunpowder and fire-arms. 

Information of a technical nature about the types 
of cannon in use amongst the Ottomans can be found 
here and there in the Western sources of the 15th 
and 16th centuries. The guns are of course described 
in accordance with the system of classification then 
current in Europe (and indeed in the Ottoman 
empire too), ¢.¢., in terms of the weight or size of the 
projectile thrown (Promontorio, 61 and 85; de 
Bourbon, 13r-v, with mention of iron and bronze 
cannon, ¢.g., culverins, basilisks, sakers and also 
mortars firing marble shot and copper or bronze 
“boulletz’”’ filled with artificial fire; Ufano, 40 and 
41). An Italian account of the campaign against Diu 
in 1538 lists some of the guns which the Ottomans 
had with them on that occasion (Viaggio et Impresa 
--. ai Diu, 169r, 172r; cf. also Sousa Coutinho, 
58v, on the Ottoman basilisks used in the siege. 
The princes of India held the Ottoman artillerists in 
high esteem and welcomed them into their armies: 
¢.g., a Mustafa Rim! fought under Babur, and a 
Rimi Khan under the Sultan of Gudjarat) 

The tactical use which the Ottomans made of their 
cannon in time of war has not been studied in 
detail. Their normal formation, however, was the 


tabur, when a field battle had to be fought, 4.e., 
the wagenburg with the gun-carts chained together 
and the cannon set between them—a device 
which seems to have been taken over from the 
Hungarians (Inalcik, in Belleten, xxi (1957), 510; 
cf. also von Frauenholz, 234 and Uzungargh, 
Kapukulu Ocaklars, ii, 255-264. A similar type of 
battle order (‘in accordance with the custom of 
Rim”, #.e., of the Ottoman empire: Rum destars 
bile) was known in Muslim India and in Persia: 
Babur-Nama, ed. Tminski, 341 and 458). The 
method used by the Ottomans to breach the walls 
of a fortress is described in the work of the Spaniard 
Collado: medium guns, ¢.g., culverins, capable of 
deep penetration and firing along transverse and 
vertical lines, undermined and split the stonework, 
large basilisks which threw heavier and more 
destructive shot, violent in the force of their surface 
impact, being then discharged in salvo to bring 
down the enfeebled structure (Manual de Artilleria, 
13r, 20r, 32r; cf. also Pecevi, ii, 193). 

The Ottomans had of course their own nomen- 
clature for guns and related instruments of war (cf. 
Uzungarsili, Kapukulu Ocaklars, ii, 48-51). In 
addition to phrases of a mere poetical character 
(¢.g., ezhder-dihan and mdr-ten: ‘‘dragon-mouthed” 
and “serpent-bodied”’—cf. Na‘ima, i, 148) and 
names given to individual cannon (e¢.g., the “Kotyan’’, 
4.¢., the gun captured from Katzianer, the Imperialist 
general whom the Ottomans defeated in 1537 near 
Eszék on the Danube—cf. Selaniki, 31), terms 
which have a precise technical sense can also be 
found here and there in the Turkish chronicles and 
documents. Among the types of cannon most often 
mentioned in these sources are (i) the badjalushka 
or baddlishka, a large siege gun (perhaps the 
basilisk ?): cf. Selaniki, 35, 37, 38, 41; Hadidif 
Khalifa, Fedhleke, i, 29 (guns of this kind firing shot 
which weighed sixteen okkas each), 31, 33; Collado, 
13%, 32r; Uzuncarsih, op. cit., ii, 49, 80, 81. (ii) the 
balyemez [q.y.], the name of which derives perhaps 
from the German ‘‘Faule Metze”’ (Kissling): cf. Pectevi, 
i, 202; Ewliya Celebi, viii, 418, 491 (where it is 
described as a menzil fopu, i.e., a long-range gun); 
Silihdar, ii, 46 and 47 (cannon using shot of 10-40 
okkas in weight are here defined as balyemes). 
(iti) the Rolonborna (cf. the Italian cclubrina), 1.¢., 
the culverin: cf. Selaniki, 8; Pecevi, ii, 198; Hadjdil 
Khalifa, Fedhleke, i, 29 (culverins which fired shot 
weighing eleven okkas each) and i, 33 (lombornu); 
Silihdar, i, 300 and ii, 46 and 47 (cannon throwing shot 
of 3-9 okkas in weight are here classed as kolonborna) ; 
Uzungarsill, op. cét., ii, 49, 81; Viaggio et Impresa... 
a: Diu, 169r; Collado, 13r; Alberi, ser. 3, ii, 432. 
{iv) the shkakaloz (cf. the Hungarian szakdilas), 
apparently a kind of light cannon which threw 
small projectiles of stone or metal: cf. Selaniki, 37, 
41, 145; Pedevi, ii, 242; Stiheyl Unver, in Belleten, 
Xvi (1952), 560; L. Fekete, Die Siydgat-Schrijt, 1, 
61 and 694, and also in Magyar Nyelv, xxvi (1930), 
264; Redhouse, s.v. ¢akaloz. References to guns that 
fired small shot can be found in Ducas, 211 (cf. also 
Jahns, 811) and in Giovio, ii, bk. xxx, roqr. (v) the 
shayka (cf. the Hungarian sajka), a name given to.a 
certain type of boat, but also used for the guns 
mounted on such craft: cf. Hadjdj! Khalifa, Fedhleke, 
ii, 320; Ewliya Celebi, viii, 378 (a mention of cannon 
(shéyka foplari) that fired stone shot weighing 
eighty okkas each), 382 (shdyka nam pranka toplart); 
Fevzi Kurtoglu, in Belleten, iv (1940), 68; Uzun- 
garsili, op. cit., ii, 49, 50, 81 (large, medium and 
small skayks cannon); L. Fekete, in Magyar 
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Nyelv, xxvi (1930), 265. On the guns used in the 
boats which the Ottomans maintained on the 
Danube, see Giovio, ii, bk. xxxvi, rg2r. (vi) the 
darbzan or darbiizan, a gun cast in various sizes (cf. L. 
Fekete, Die Siydqat-Schrift, i, 694, 695: small (300 
dirhem shot), medium (I okka shot), large (2 okka 
shot) and also a sarbuzan-i Satka-s biiziirg firing shot 
36 okkas in weight): cf. Ibn Kemal, Tevarih-+ Al-¢ 
Osman, 464, 509 (= 422, 458 in the transcription) ; 
Selaniki, 8, 35 (shahi darbzan toplart), 37; Petevi, i, 93 
and ii, 140, 147, 196; Du Loir, Voyages, 226-227 (chaht 
serbuzanlar = ‘‘fauconeaux royaux’’); Silihdar, ii, 47 
and 57; Uzungarsill, op. cit., ii, 49, 50, 76, 79, 81; 
Ayalon, 89, 90, 119 (note 92), 127 (note 220). 

The Ottomans, in their sea warfare, seem to have 
used in general the same types of gun as in their 
campaigns on land. Among the cannon employed 
in =he Ottoman fleet can be numbered the kolon- 
borna, the darbzan and the skadyka (Barozzi and 
Berchet, i, 274, ii, 20; Uzungargsili, Bahriye Teskilats, 
460, 462, 463, 468, 469, 512-513. Further information 
about the naval armament of the Ottomans is 
available in Alberi, ser. 3, i, 68, 140, 292-293, ii, 
100, 150, 342, iii, 223, 354-355; Barozzi and Berchet, 
ii, 165; Marsigli, Pt. I, chapt. lxxiv, 142 and Pt. II, 
chapt. xxvii, 171-172; de Warnery, 115) and also 
the pranght or pranki (Tauer, in ArO., vii (1935), 
195; Kemalpashazade, Mohadjndme, 54 (Turkish 
text); Bombaci, in RSO, xx (1941-1943), 292 and 
xxi (1944-1946), 190; Uzungarsu1, Kapukulu Ocaklart, 
ii, 49, 83 and also Bahriye Teskilats, 462, 468, 469, 
§12-513). 

The sources often mention instruments of war other 
than cannon, but based on the use of gunpowder, 
é.g., (i) the havayi (Selaniki, 8 (cf. Hammer-Purgstall, 
iii, 426, note 1); Uzungarsil, Kapukuls Ocaklars, 
ii, 49) and the havdn (Ewliya Celebi, viii, 407, 419, 
471, 472; Yusuf Nabi, 43; Silihdar, ii, 47), 4.2, 
mortars which fired bombs and also shot of stone or 
metal (Promontorio, 61; de Bourbon, 13v; Viaggio 
et Impresa ... di Diu, 169r; Maurand, 202; Schei- 
ther, 81; Marsigli, Pt. II, chapt. ix, 30-31); (ii) the 
khumbara or kumbara, 1.e., bombs (Tauer, Campagne 
... contre Belgrade, 53, 58 (Persian text: 79, 89); 
Selaniki, 40-41; British Museum MS. Or. 1137, 74v 
{bombs made of glass, and of bronze: shishe khumbara, 
tundj khumbara); Ewliya Celebi, viii, 401, 414, 432, 
483 (kazadn (kazghan) kumbara); Na‘ima, i, 304; 
Silihdar, ii, 47 (kkumbara havanlari); Scheither, 75, 
Marsigli, Pt. II, chapt. ix, 33; Bigge, 154); (iii) the 
el khumbarast, i.e. hand-grenades (Ewliya Celebi, 
viii, 414, 432 471 (grenades of glass, and of bronze: 
Sirca ve tudj el kumbaralari); Silihdar, i, 467, 484, 
§02; Scheither, 77; Marsigli, Pt. II, chapt. ix, 33); 
{iv) the laghim 1.e., explosive mines of various types 
and sizes (Hadjdji Khalifa, Fedhleke, ii, 255 and 
Na‘ima, iv, 143 (a large mine containing 150 
kantdrs of gunpowder); Ewliya Celebi, viii, 424 
{a mine with three galleries and three powder- 
chambers), 425, 432, 495; Silihdar, ii, 55, 56 (a mine 
of the type known as puskurma and holding 30 
bantars of powder), 66; Scheither, 72-73; Montecuc- 
coli, iii, chapt. Ixvii; Marsigli, Pt. II, chapt. xi, 
37 seq.). Numerous references to mines can be found 
in the Ottoman accounts of the Cretan War (1645- 
1669), ¢.g., in Hadjdji Khalifa, Fedhleke, ii, 239 ff., 
passim, in Silihdar, i, 409 ff., in Nama, iv, 116 ff., 
passim, and in Ewliya Celebi, viii, 396 ff. (cf. also ibid., 
viii, 468 ff., enumerating the guns, munitions, etc. 
found in the fortress of Candia after its conquest from 
the Christians in 1669—an account rich in the military 
terminology used by the Ottomans at that time). 


The Ottomans drew from the territories under 
their control the indispensable raw materials of 
war—iron, lead, copper and the like. Moreover, the 
mines producing such metals often served as centres 
for the manufacture of munitions, ¢.g., cannon-balls 
(Alberi, ser. 3, i, 66-67, 146-147, 422, ii, 145, 342, 
iii, 351; Barozzi and Berchet, ii, 165-166, 225, 337; 
Ahmet Refik, Tiéirk Asiretlert, docs. 27, 33, 42, 48, 
86, 106, 112 and Térkiye Madenlert, docs. 2, 6, 7, 14, 
21, 25, 27, 35, 36, 54 and thid., Perakende Vestkalar, 
docs. 3, 4, 7 and 8; Anhegger, Beitrdge, i, 138-140, 
148-149, 205-206, 210-211 and ii, 299, 303-304, 
306-308, also Nachtrag, 492-494; Uzungarsili, Kapu- 
kulu Ocaklart, ii, 72 ff., passim). There were, in 
addition, mines yielding the saltpetre and sulphur 
which was needed for the production of gunpowder 
(barit-i tufenk and barut-+ siyadh: cf. L. Fekete, 
Die Siydgat-Schrift, i, 696, note 8) at Istanbul and 
in the provinces of the empire (Ewliya Celebi, i, 
483 and 564-565; Uzuncarsili, op. cit., i, 247 and 
335-336; Ahmet Refik, Turk Astretleri, doc. 53 and 
Turkiye Madenleri, docs. 11-13, 16-20, 22-24, 26, 
28-30; Alberi, ser. 3, i, 146, 422, ti, 342, 349-350, 
iii, 398; Barozzi and Berchet, i, 177, 275, ii, 17, 165; 
Montecuccoli, iii, chapt. xxxii; Marsigli, Pt. I, 
chapt. Ixxiv, 142). War material also came to the 
Ottomans from Europe. Indeed, supplies obtained 
from the Christians were at times of great importance 
to the armies of the Sultan, ¢.g., during the long 
wars against Persia (1578-1590) and Austria (1593- 
1606), the one involving the establishment and 
maintenance of numerous fortresses and garrisons 
in the wide mountainous regions to the south of the 
Caucasus, the other developing into a bitter conflict 
of sieges, and both necessitating a vast expenditure 
of guns and munitions. The English, in these years, 
sold to the Ottomans cargoes of tin (essential for 
the making of bronze cannon), lead, broken bells 
and images (from the churches despoiled in England 
during the course of the Reformation), iron, steel, 
copper, arquebuses, muskets, sword-blades, brim- 
stone, saltpetre, gunpowder (Cal. State Papers, 
Spanish: (1568-1579), no. 609 and (1580-1586), 
no. 265; Cal. State Papers, Venetian: (1603-1607), 
nos. 470, 494 and (1607-1610), no. 860; Braudel, 
479 (tin, bell-metal, lead); Charriére, iv, 907, note I 
(broken images); Sir Thomas Sherley, Discours, 
7 (the Janissaries have “not one corne of good 
powder but that whyche they gett from overthrone 
Christians, or els is broughte them out of Englande’’), 
9, 10 (the English ‘‘keepe 3 open shoppes of armes 
and munition in Constantinople ... Gunpowder is 
solde for 23 and 24 chikinoes the hundred ... 
Muskettes are solde for § or 6 chikinos the peyce’’; 
(chikino = chequin, sequin, i.e., the ‘‘zecchine’’, 
a Venetian gold coin, of which the Ottoman 
equivalent was the gold sultan!: cf. The Travels 
of John Sanderson, Appendix A, 294-295); Cal. 
Salisbury MSS., Pt. XI, 111 and Pt. XIII, 606- 
607). It was not long before the Dutch entered into 
this traffic, and to the marked advantage of the 
Ottomans, e.g., in the Cretan War of 1645-1669. The 
Western sources dating from the 17th and 18th 
centuries emphasise how much the Ottomans owed 
to this trade in munitions, how great was their 
reliance on European techniques in regard to the use 
of fire-arms and gunpowder, and how numerous 
were the experts of Christian origin enrolled in their 
service as engineers and artillerists—experts of 
Italian, French and German, of English and Dutch 
birth (Scheither, 75, 80; Mcntecuccoli, iii, chapts. 
xxviii and xxx (copper from the Dutch, English, 
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French and also the Swedes); Barozzi and Berchet, 
ii, 166, 173, 222, 231-232; Marsigli, Pt. II, chapt. ix, 
23 (the Ottomans made cannon according to the 
designs of the Italian author Sardi, one of whose 
works had been translated into Turkish—probably 
L’Anrtigheria di Pietro Sardi Romano, Venice 1621) 
and 33; de Warnery, 92-93). 

The 16th and 17th centuries witnessed in Europe 
notable changes in the art of warfare (J. R. Hale, in 
The New Cambridge Modern History, ii, 481 ff.; 
O. Laskowski, in Teki Historyczne, iv (1950), 106 ff.; 
M. Roberts, The Military Revolution 1560-1660, 
also Gustavus Adolphus and the Art of War, in 
Historical Studies, i, 69 ff., and Gustavus Adolphus, 
ii, 169 ff.). These changes imposed on the Ottomans 
a constant need to adopt or otherwise to meet in 
an effective manner the innovations made in the 
European practice of war—a process of adjustment 
which was at times slow and difficult. A Muslim 
from Bosnia, writing not long after the battle of 
Keresztes (1596), lamented that the Christians, 
through their use of new types of hand-gun and 
cannon, as yet neglected by the Ottomans, had won 
a definite advantage over the armies of the Sultan 
(L. Thalléczy, Staatschrift, 153-154; Garcin de 
Tassy, in JA, iv (1824), 284; Safvetbeg BaSagic¢, 
Nizam ul Alem, 13; British Museum MS. Harleian 
5490, 350r-v). None the less, as the appearance of 
new, or the more frequent use of hitherto unusual 
terms in the Turkish chronicles and documents will 
make clear, the Ottomans did in fact assimilate to 
a large degree the latest devices and techniques 
elaborated in Europe at this time (Bombaci, in 
RSO, xx (1941-1943), 303 (sagma toplar, i.e., guns 
firing a form of grape-shot: cf. also Hadjdji Khalifa, 
Fedhleke, i, 34 and ii, 245, 317, 319, 321); Silihdar, i, 
596, 598 (misket); Petevi, ii, 199 (cf. Naima, i, 
164: muskets which fired shot 15-20 dirhems in 
weight); Ewliya Celebi, vii, 179 (mushkat tufenkleri 
with shot weighing 40-50 dirhems, and kol tufen- 
kleri) and viii, 398, 410, 415, 416, 467 (badalocka 
nam miushkat); Inalcak, in Tarih Vesikalart, iifII 
(1943), 377 (gifte tabancalu tifenk); Uzungarsih, 
Kapukulu Ocaklart, ii, 8, note 2 (atlu tifenklert); 
Peéevi, ii, 212-213. (cf. Na‘ima, i, 190): an account 
of how an aghddj fop, 4.e., a petard, was made). 
Further evidence can be found in the Western 
sources (cf. Alberi, ser, 3, ii, 452 (archibugiert 
@ cavallo), iii, 391 (a report dated 1594, in which 
it is said that the Ottomans had not yet adopted 
the pistol) and 404 (the increasing use of the 
arquebus in the Ottoman fleet); Barozzi and 
Berchet, i, 265 (the spahi di paga, during the Hun- 
garian war of 1593-1606, had begun to arm them- 
selves with the arquebus and the terzarollo, i.e., a 
short-barrelled arquebus) and ii, 16 and 158; Rycaut, 
349 (the Sipahis of the Porte made use of pistols and 
carbines, but had no great esteem for fire-arms) ; 
Marsigli, Pt. II, chapt. viii, 15 and 16: the Ottomans 
learned new methods from the Christians in the 
Cretan War (1645-1669); the Janissaries and most 
of the Ottoman horsemen carried pistols). It was 
in the time of the K6priilii viziers that this gradual 
transformation attained its full effect. Men well 
qualified to judge like Scheither, Montecuccoli and 
Marsigli, describe in much detail, and often with 
approval, the weapons employed by the Ottomans, 
noting the excellence, for example, of their mortars 
(Scheither, 75), their muskets (Montecuccoli, iii, 
chapt. xiv) and their mines, in the construction of 
which the Armenian laghimdjilar had a pre-eminent 
réle (Marsigli, Pt. II, chapt. xi, 37 ff.; cf. also 
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Levinus Warnerus, 69, ror and Ewliya Celebi, i, 
515 ff.). Montecuccoli (iii, chapts. xxx and xxxi) 
observes, however, that the Ottoman artillery, 
although of notable effect when well served, con- 
sumed large quantities of munitions and was 
cumbersome to handle and transport, and that, in 
respect of the mobility and practical efficiency of 
their guns, the Christians had achieved an undoubted 
advantage over their Muslim foes. 

The Ottomans failed in the end to keep pace with 
the developments which occurred in Europe. Their 
methods, with regard to fire-arms in general, seem 
to have been, during most of the 18th century, but 
little in advance of the techniques current in the 
time of the first Képriilii viziers (cf. de Warnery, 
34-35, 40-41, 52, 70, 75, 91-94, 103. This author 
states (op. cit., 94) that in 1739 the Ottomans, loath 
to accept good advice, persisted in conducting their 
siege of Belgrade ‘‘a leur ancienne mode’). There 
were indeed attempts at reform, ¢g., by Khum- 
baradjfi Ahmed Pasha (i.e., the Comte de Bonneval: 
ef. Uzungarsih, Kapukulu Ocaklart, ii, 118 ff., ahd 
122 ff., also British Museum MS. Or. 1131 (Ta@?rikh-t 
Subhi), 68v-69v), by the Baron de Tott (Uzungarsili, 
op. cit., 40, 56, 67; de Tott, Mémoires, ii, Pt. III, 
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Diewdet, ii, 57 ff. (also ibid., ii, 239-240); Uzun- 
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225 ff. and 233 ff.), but their efforts had only a 
limited success. The reign of Selim III (1789-1807) 
witnessed, however, the introduction of radical 
Measures designed to modernise on Western lines 
the armed forces of the Ottoman state (cf. Enver 
Ziya Karal, 43 ff., and especially 45-49, 59-63 and 
63-71). Ottoman ‘fire-arms, considered as a whole, 
now begin to lose those features which had given 
them hitherto a distinctive character, their sub- 
sequent evolution becoming more and more iden- 
tified with the general course of technical advance 
and improvement made in Europe. It will suffice 
to note here that the reforms carried out in the 
first half of the roth century led to the emergence, 
within the Ottoman army, of an efficient and well 
equipped corps of artillerists able to sustain a not 
unfavourable comparison with its European rivals (cf. 
Unsere Tage, Heft XXXVI (1862), 580 and 586 ff.). 
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Vv. THE SAFAWIDS 


A consideration of the use of firearms in Persia 
under the Safawids falls under two heads: artillery 
(generic name, ##p), and hand-guns; the latter, used 
by both cavairy and infantry, comprised arquebuses, 
muskets and carbines, all of which were termed, 
without differentiation, tufang. 

According to the traditional account of European 
writers, artillery was introduced into Persia during 
the reign of Shah ‘Abbas I by the English soldiers 
of fortune Sir Anthony Sherley and his brother 
Sir Robert Sherley, who arrived in Kazwin in 
December 1598. Among Sir Anthony’s party of 
26 persons (Sir E. Denison Ross (ed.), Sir Anthony 
Sherley and his Persian Adventure, London 1933, 
13 and n. 3) was “‘at least one cannon-founder” 
(Browne, iv, 105). Sir Anthony’s steward, Abel 
Pingon, states that the Persians at that time had 
no artillery at all (Denison Ross, 163), but his inter- 
preter, Angelo, asserts that Shah ‘Abbas “‘has some 
cannon, having captured many pieces from the 
Tartars; moreover there is no lack of masters to 
manufacture new ones, these masters have turned 
against the Turk and have come to serve the 
King of Persia’ (Denison Ross, 29). Purchas, 
writing in 1624, claims that such progress was made 
under the guidance of the Sherley brothers that 
“the prevailing Persian hath learned Sherleian arts 
of war, and he which before knew not the use of 
ordnance, has now 500 pieces of brass’’ (Denison 
Ross, 21). 

There is abundant evidence, however, in both the 
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European and the Persian sources, that the Persians 
were familiar with the use of artillery long before 
the time of ‘Abbas I. The Venetian ambassador 
d’Alessandri, who arrived in Persia in 1571, states 
that the Ottoman prince Bayazid, who sought 
refuge with Shah Tahm4asp in 966/1559, brought 
with him thirty pieces of artillery (A Narrative cf 
Italian Travels in Persia in the 15th and 16th centuries, 
London 1873, 228). Herbert (A Relation of Some 
Yeares Travaile etc., London 1634, 298) states that 
the Persians “‘got the use of cannon from the van 
quised Portugal’, and Figueroa states that the 
Persian artillery was manipulated by Europeans 
“and particularly by the Portuguese” (Tadhkirat al- 
Mulak, 33). We know that in 955/1548 the Portuguese 
furnished TahmAsp with 10,000 men and 20 cannon 
at the time of the Ottoman sultan Sulayman’s 
second invasion of Persia (A Chronicle of the Carme- 
lites, i, 29). Direct evidence that artillery was used 
by the Persian army even earlier than this is found 
in the contemporary Persian chronicle Ahsan al- 
Tawarikh (ed. C. N. Seddon, Baroda 1931). In the 
Safawid army which laid siege to Damghan in 935/ 
1528-9 there was a certain Ustad (i.e., ‘master’ 
{of his craft]) Shaykhi the gunner (tupdi) (AT, 212). 
In a pitched battle with the Ozbegs near Mashhad, 
later the same year, Tahm§sp stationed in front of 
his army the wagons containing the darbzan (pro- 
bably a type of light cannon, cf. the Mamlik term 
darbsana; see D. Ayalon, Gunpowder and Firearms 
in the Mamluk Kingdom, London 1956, 127, n. 220) 
and (#ip-+) farangt (AT, 214); the gunners and 
musketeers (tuépctydn wa tufangétydn) were, however, 
unable to use their guns because the Ozbegs did not 
approac from the front (AT, 217). In 945/1538-9 
the besieging Safawid forces destroyed the towers 
(burdj) of the fort of Bikrid in Shirw4n by artillery 
fire (AT, 287). In 946/1539-40 we hear for the first 
time of a tap¢4-badshi (commander-in-chief of artillery), 
in an action against Amira Kub4d, the rebel governor 
of Astara (AT, 293). From this time onwards artillery 
was frequently used by the Safawids in siege warfare, 
for instance at Gulistan and Darband (954/1547-8) 
(AT, 321-2). At the siege of Kish near Shakki in 
958/1551-2 the Safawids used ‘Frankish cannon” 
(tip-i farangt), and in addition a type of cannon 
called badlidj (cf. P. Horn, Das Heer- und Kriegs- 
wesen des Grossmoghuls, Leiden 1894, 29), and mor- 
tars (Razkan), which are mentioned for the first time; 
the towers of the fort were destroyed after twenty 
days’ bombardment (AT, 350). 

It is clear, therefore, that the claim that the 
Sherleys introduced artillery into Persia is entirely 
without foundation. In fact, artillery was in regular 
use at least as early as 935/1528-9, that is, within 
a few years of the accession of Shah Jahmiasp, and 
fifteen years after the Safawid defeat at Caldiran 
(¢.v.], a defeat for which the Ottoman artillery was 
largely responsible. It must be emphasised, however, 
that even before Caldiran, the Safawids were familiar 
with the use of artillery, and that consequently the 
Safawid lack of artillery at Caldiran can only be 
attributed to a deliberate policy not to develop the 
use of firearms in the Persian army. The Persians 
had an innate dislike of firearms, the use of which 
they considered unmanty and cowardly (Nasr Allah 
Falsafi, Diang-i Caldiran, in Madjalla-yi Danishkada- 
yi Adabiyyat-+ Tthran, i/2, 1953-4, 93), and in 
particular they disliked artillery, because it hampered 
the swift manceuvres of their cavalry (Tadhktirat al- 
Muldk, 33). It is remarkable that, although we have 
frequent instances of the use of artillery in siege 
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warfare, little attempt seems to have been made to 
emulate the Ottomans in the use of artillery in the 
field. At the battle of Mashhad in 935/1528-9 (see 
above), the one occasion on which the sources 
specifically record the use of artillery in the field by 
JFahmasp, its immobility rendered it ineffective, 
and we hear no more of field artillery until the time 
of Shah ‘Abbas I. Even under the latter, however, 
the use of artillery was still mainly confined to siege 
warfare (Nasr Allah Falsafi, Zindigani-yi Shah 
SAbbas-t Awwal, ii, Tehran 1334 solar/1955, 403). 

It seems that in the use of artillery, as in much 
else, the Safawids were the heirs of the Ak Koyunlu. 
Long before the establishment of the Safawid state, 
the Ak Koyunlu rulers of Diyar Bakr and Adhar- 
baydjan had sought to equip their armies with 
artillery: the Venetians sent Uzun Hasan (d. 882/ 
1478) ‘‘roo artillerymen of experience and capacity, 
who were immediately sent on to Persia, for in the 
matter of their artillery the Persian armies suffered 
greatly from a paucity of cannon, while on the other 
hand the Turkish armies in Asia were very well 
equipped in this arm, and they could effect much 
damage in their attatk’” (Don Juan of Persta, ed. 
trans. G. Le Strange, London 1926, 98). When a 
Safawid force of 10,000 men under Muhammad Beg 
Ustadjlai laid siege to Hisn Kayfa in Diyar Bakr 
about the year 913/1507-8, they made use of “a 
mortar of bronze, of four spans, which they brought 
from Mirdin (Mardin) .... This mortar was cast in 
that country at the time of Jacob Sultan (Ya‘kib 
Sultan Ak Koyunlu, d. 896/1490), and by his 
orders .... and Custagialu (Muhammad Beg 
Ustadjli) also had another larger one cast by a 
young Armenian, who cast it in the Turkish manner 
—all in one piece. The breech was half the length 
of the whole piece, and the mortar was five spans in 
bore at the muzzle” (A Narrative of Italian Travels 
in Persia, 153). About the same time (probably in 
912/1§06-7) Isma‘il sent a force of 10,000 men under 
Bayram Beg (Karamanli?) to lay siege to Wan. 
Bayram Beg, “having two moderate-sized cannons 
in his camp, began to batter the castle; but they were 
able to do no harm, as the walls were too strong and 
the gunners too little skilled’. After besieging the 
castle for three months, however, the artillerymen 
succeeded in destroying the source of the defenders’ 
water supply, and the castle was thus at their mercy 
(A Narrative of Italian Travels in Persia, 161-3). 
In 916/1510 Isma‘il is said to have captured four 
cannon from the Ozbegs after his great victory at 
Marw (Djamil Kuzanla, Térikh-i Nizdmi-yi Ivan, 
vol. i, Tehran 1315 solar/1936, 372; no authority is 
quoted for this statement). It seems, therefore, from 
the evidence available, that although the Safawids 
used cannon in siege warfare during the first decade 
of the reign of Isma‘il I, the number of guns available 
was small, and the gunners were as yet inexperienced. 

Sir Anthony Sherley has also been given the credit 
for the formation of a corps of musketeers by 
Shah ‘Abbas I. In a letter dated 22 April 1619, the 
traveller Pietro della Valle says that the corps was 
created by Shah ‘Abbas ‘‘a few years ago” on the 
advice of Sir Anthony Sherley (Tadhkirat al-Muluk, 
31). Sir Anthony’s interpreter Angelo, however, 
stated in Rome on 28 November 1599 that Shah 
‘Abbas could provide horses for 100,000 men, who 
were armed with bows, arrows and scimitars, and 
that in addition he had 50,000 arquebusiers; ‘‘at 
one time the King did not use arquebusiers, but 
now he delights in them” (Denison Ross, 29). Sir 
Anthony’s party left Isfahan about the beginning 
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of May 1599 (see Denison Ross, 22), and it seems 
unlikely that a corps of 50,000 men could have been 
organised during the five months which Sir Anthony 
spent in the Persian capital. Of the various members 
of Sir Anthony’s party who have left a record of 
their travels, not one claims that Sir Anthony was 
responsible for the formation of this corps, and Sir 
Anthony himself, in his own account of his journey 
to Persia, states (with reference to Shah ‘AbbAs’s 
victory over the Ozbegs in Khurasan on 9 Muharram 
1007/12 August 1598) that “thirty thousand men 
the King tooke with him for that warre, twelve 
thousand Harquebusiers which bare long pieces, 
halfe a foote longer than our muskets, sleightly made 
which they use well and certainely” (Purchas 
His Pilgrimes, viii, London 1905, 409-10). 

Apart from Sir Anthony’s own testimony to the 
existence of a large and efficient body of musketeers 
in the Persian army before his arrival in Persia, 
there is conclusive evidence, again in both the 
European and the Persian sources, that Persian 
troops were equipped with hand-guns and skilled 
in their use long before the time of ‘Abbas I. One of 
Sir Anthony’s companions, Manwaring, explicitly 
States that the Persians were already “‘very expert 
in their pieces or muskets; for although there are 
some which have written now of late that they had 
not the use of pieces until our coming into the country, 
this much must I write to their praise, that I did 
never see better barrels of muskets than I did see 
there; and the King hath, hard by his court at 
Aspahane, above two hundred men at work, only 
making of pieces, bows and arrows, swords and 
targets” (Denison Ross, 222). Even earlier (c. 1571) 
is the valuable account of d’Alessandri: ‘‘they use 
for arms swords, lances, arquebuses, which all the 
soldiers can use; their arms also are superior and 
better tempered than ‘those of any other nation. 
The barrels of the arquebuses are generally six 
spans long (A Chronicle of the Carmelites in Persia, 
London 1939, i, 53, gives “7 palms’ = 1.75 m.; 
incidentally this version of the text contains an 
obvious mistranslation), and carry a ball a little less 
than three ounces in weight. They use them with 
such facility, that it does not hinder them drawing 
their bows nor handling their swords, keeping the 
latter hung at their saddle-bows till occasion 
requires them. The arquebus then is put away 
behind the back, so that one weapon does not impede 
the use of another” (A Narrative of Italian Travels in 
Persia, 227). Herbert (op. cit., 298) states that the 
Persians had used muskets ‘“‘since the Portugals 
assisted King Tahamas with some Christian auxili- 
aries against the Turk (probably in 955/1548) so 
as now (i.¢,, in 1627) they are become very good 
shots”. In the contemporary Persian chronicle 
Aksan al-Tawdrikk, however, there is direct evidence 
that hand-guns (tufang) were in use in the Persian 
army even before the death of Isma‘il I: in 927/ 
1520-1 a detachment of the Safawid garrison at 
Harat drove off the troops of ‘Ubayd Khan Ozbeg 
with arrows and hand-guns (tir « tufang) (AT, 171). 
This is the first reference to hand-guns in this 
chronicle, and from then on they are mentioned 
frequently. In 930/1523-4, the year of Shah Isma‘l’s 
death and Shah TJahmasp’s accession, infantry 
armed with hand-guns (psyddagan-+ tufang-anddas) 
constituted part of the Safawid garrison at Harat, and 
reference is made to two successful actions against 
the Ozbegs in which hand-guns were employed 
(AT, 186). In 934/1527-8, when Harat was besieged 
for four months by the Ozbegs, the Ozbeg amir al- 
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umara Yairi Bez was killed by a shot fired from 
a hand-gun by one of the defenders (AT, 206). In 
935/1528-9 Tahmasp himself led an army to Khuras4n 
against the Ozbegs, and laid siege to Damghan; his 
forces included a group of Rimli tufangdis (AT, 
212). A few months later, the Ozbegs laid siege to 
Mashhad; musketeers (tufangéiydn) formed part of 
the Safawid garrison (AT, 221). While the Ahsan 
al-Tawdrikh thus affords positive evidence of the 
use of muskets in the Persian army as early as 
927/1520-1, there is a strong indication in A Narrative 
of Italian Travels in Persia that they were in fact in 
use even before the battle of Caldiran. In the descript- 
ion of the siege of Hisn Kayfa by Safawid forces 
about the year 913/1507-8, there is a reference to 
“guns” which, in the context, can only mean “hand- 
guns”, and we are also told that the defenders 
possessed three or four muskets of the shape of 
“Azemi’’, i.e., of SAdjami or Persian design; these 
muskets had a small barrel and, with the aid of 
“a contrivance locked on to the stock about the 
size of a good arquebuse’’, had a good range (op. 
cit., 153). 

It is clear, therefore, that the claim that the 
Sherleys initiated the formation of a corps of 
musketeers, if it has any historical foundation at 
all, can only be true in the sense that Shah ‘Abbas 
was the first to create a regular corps of musketeers, 
which formed part of a standing army paid from the 
khassa revenue, as opposed to the units in existence 
under Isma‘il I and Tahm4sp, which, like the rest 
of the Persian army at that time, were probably 
raised on a tribal basis and paid from the revenue 
of the diwan-i mamalik. There is no doubt, however, 
that the practical advice of the Sherleys was of 
great benefit to Shah ‘Abbas, who held Sir Robert 
Sherley in such esteem that, after Sir Anthony’s 
departure, he appointed him ‘Master General 
against the Turks” (G. N. Curzon, Persia and the 
Persian Question, London 1892, i, 574). In addition 
to the corps of musketeers (tufangciyan), 12,000 
strong (Chardin, Voyages du Chevalier Chardin en 
Perse, ed. Langlés, Paris 1811, v, 305), who were 
intended to be infantry but were gradually provided 
with horses, Shah ‘Abbas created two other corps 
to form part of the new standing army, namely, 
the artillery (tépdiydan), also 12,000 strong (Chardin, 
Vv, 312-3), and the “slaves” (Rullar, ghulaman-i 
khdssa-yt sharifa), a cavalry regiment recruited from 
Georgia and Circassia, armed inter alia with muskets, 
and numbering 10-15,000 (Tadhkirat al-Mulik, 33). 
The Safawid army was at its strongest under Shah 
“Abbas I; its numbers declined under his successor 
Safi (d. 1052/1642) and were reduced still further 
by ‘Abbas II (d. 1077/1666), who took the extra- 
ordinary step of abolishing the corps of artillery; 
when the ¢aépci-basht Husayn Kuli Khan died in 
1655, No successor was appointed (Chardin, v, 312- 
313), and artillery does not seem to have reappeared 
on the scene until the reign of Shah Sultan Husayn 
(1105-1135/1694-1722) (Tadhkirat al-Mulik, 33). At 
the battle of Gulnabad against the Afghans (8 March 
1722), the Persians had 24 cannon, under the 
command of the téplci-bdsht Ahmad Khan and 
under the supervision of a French master gunner 
named Philippe Colombe (L. Lockhart, The Fall of 
the Safavi dynasty and the Afghan Occupation of 
Persia, London 1958, 135, who quotes Krusinski’s 
scathing remarks on the incompetence of the tapéi- 
bdshi); the artillery was overrun by the Afghan 
advance, and both the tépéi-bdshi and Philippe 
Colombe lost their lives (tbid., 142). It is not too 


much to say that the Safawids never really made 
any effective use of artillery in the field. 
Bibliography: inthe text. (R.M.Savory) 
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Naphtha (na/t) was used by the Muslims in India 
by Muhammad b. Kasim in 93/711 against Radja 
Dahir. Tiv+ atishin (fiery-arrows) were the simplest 
fire missile used by the Muslim Indian rulers in the 
early part of the 7th/13th century. The department 
of atish-bazi (fireworks) was placed under the Mir 
Atish. Firishta’s statement that Sultan Mahmid of 
Ghazna employed t#p “cannon” and tujang “‘mus- 
kets” against Anand Pal near Peshawar in 399/1008 
is an obvious anachronism. It may, however, refer 
to his use of a missile carrying naphtha (kdrtira-i 
naft)—a weapon mentioned by Firishta in another 
place regarding Sultan Mahmid’s campaign in India. 
Saltpetre, an important ingredient of gunpowder, 
is commonly found in India. The word kuskk-andjir 
mentioned in the 13th century MSS., Addb al- 
Mulak (f. 118 b) and Tddj al-Ma?athir (f. 3a), needs 
a minute examination. The Farhang-t Sharaf-nama-i 
Ahmad Munyari (compiled in 875/1470) gives its 
meaning as: ‘‘a perforator, or an instrument for 
throwing stones or a gdla (ball) projected by the 
expansive force of combustible substances’, Stein- 
gass explains it as a cannon or cannon ball. According 
to the Bahar-i ‘Adjam, it is an instrument of war 
worked with gunpowder. From this it would seem that 
a machine which discharged balls by some explosive 
force was used in India by 628/1230. Sang-1 Maghribi 
“Western stone”, mentioned by both Barani and 
Amir Khusraw as being used under ‘Ala? al-Din 
Khaldji (695-715/1296-1316) can not be taken as 
denoting ‘‘gun”. This new implement was borrowed 
from Spain and North Africa—countries which were 
called in Arabic ‘‘the West’. Generally the besiegers 
employed this machine to bombard a fort. How the 
stones were thrown is not clearly stated, but this 
much is certain, that the stone balls were discharged 
by the force generated by gunpowder. 

It is very difficult to discover the real nature of 
fire-arms used in the 7th/13th or the beginning of 
the 8th/14th century in India, as the term dtish-bazt 
(fireworks) is applied to pyrotechnic displays as well 
to artillery, thus rendering the meaning of the 
passages ambiguous. However tép and tufang are 
mentioned as being in frequent use from the middle 
of the 8th/14th century. When Sultan Mahmid 
fought against Timir at Delhi in 800/1398, the 
former’s elephants carried howdahs in which were 
va‘d-andaz “throwers of grenades” and takhsh- 
andaz ‘‘throwers of rockets”. Artillery was improved 
under the Lodis (855-932/1451-1526). Ibrahim Lodi 
employed tp and darbzan ‘‘mortars’ against Babur 
at the battle of Panipat in 932/1526. 

In the latter half of the 8th/14th and beginning of 
the 9th/15th century, the use of cannon became very 
common in the Deccan. The chief reason was that 
the Deccan States were in contact by sea with 
Arabia, Iran and Turkey, from which they received 
artillery and engineers. Firishta records that Sultan 
Mahmtd Shah Bahmani installed a firearms factory 
in 767/1365; he was the first of the Muslim rulers 
of the Deccan to do so. Sultan Mahmiid Baykara 
with the help of his Turkish gunners sank with his 
guns a large Portuguese ship at Diu in 915/1509. 
Bahadur Shah of Gudjarat excelled his contempo- 
raries in artillery; his master gunner, Rimi Khan, 
cast many cannon. One of the reasons for Bahadur’s 
success against the Portuguese was his superior 
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artillery. All these facts show that cannon were used 
in India long before Babur employed them at Panipat 
in 932/1526. 

The Mughals paid much attention to the art of 
artillery. Babur had a limited number of heavy 
guns at Panipat. He uses the words degh, firingi and 
darbzan, but does not mention their number. He used 
his artillery ‘“‘chained together according to the 
custom of Rim with twisted bull-hides’. Babur’s 
gun could be discharged eight to sixteen times a day 
only and after improvement could cover a range of 
1600 strikes. Rockets became common in India 
after 947/1540. The barrels of Akbar’s (963-1014/ 
1556-1605) matchlocks were of two lengths, 66 ins. 
and 41 ins. They were made of rolled strips of steel 
with the two edges welded together. The longer of 
the two weapons could only be used by a man on 
foot. The flintlock was little known to the Mughals. 
The artillery was much improved, and was more 
numerous, in Awrangzib’s reign (1068-1118/1658- 
1707). Besides Indians, Turks, Arabs and Portuguese, 
the Dutch were also employed by Awraugzib. There 
was one Dutch artillery engineer who served Awrang- 
zib for sixteen years and went home in 1077/1667. 

Heavy field guns were used both by the Mughals 
and the Deccanis. The kaft gazt in Bidar was con- 
structed in 977/1570. It measures 31 ft. in length. The 
malik-t maydan “‘king of the battlefield’ was built 
in 957/1549 by Burhan Nizam Shah. The metal is 
an alloy of 80,427 parts of copper to 19,573 parts 
of tin. It weighs 400 maunds and the bore is so wide 
that a man can sit and move about in it easily. The 
weight of its iron shot is ten maunds (Akbar’s scale). 
The kal‘a-kusha, used by Dara in 1068/1658: at 
Saimugarh, was made of 80% tin and measured 
25 ft. in length. During the contest for the throne 
between the sons of Bahadur Shah in 1123/1712, 
three large guns were removed from the fort of 
Lahore, each being dragged by 259 oxen aided by 
five or six elephants, and it took ten days to reach 
the camp although it was not more than three or 
four miles distance. 

Tipkhana-i Zerah or topkhana-i Djambishi was 
light or mobile artillery. The gadjnal or hatkndl was 
fired from the back of an elephant. Shutarndl or 
Shahin denotes the same weapon, a swivel-gun. 
According to Barani, the zambuérak was ‘‘a small 
field-gun of the size of a double musket’. It threw 
a ball of two or three pounds. The dhamdkah and 
aahkala were light field-guns. The arghin was com- 
posed of about thirty-six barrels so joined as to fire 
simultaneously. Revolvers with four chambers were 
only in the possession of the nobles. 
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A4L-BARUDI, Maumip Sami, Egyptian and 
statesman, born 27 Radjab 1255/6 October 1839, 
died in Cairo in 1332/1904; his genealogy went back 
to Nawriz al-Atabaki al-Malaki al-Ashrafi, brother 
of Barsbay (d. 841-1438). “‘Al-Bariidi” is the nisba 
of a small town in the province of Lower Egypt: 
al-Bahira, called Itay al-Barid. He lost his father, 
then an official in the Dongola, at the age of seven. 
After completing his primary studies, he entered, 
in 1267/1851, the Cairo Military Training School, 
during the reign of the Viceroy ‘Abbds I (1848-1854), 
and left it in 1271/1855 with the rank of bashdjdwish 
(quartermaster-sergeant), at the beginning of the 
reign of Sa‘id I (1854-1863). 

His taste for poetry developed from this time 
onwards; his reading and personal researches, his 
contacts with the men of letters and poets of the 
period, made him, despite his military duties in his 
capacity as an officer which took up most of his time, 
one of the leaders of the literary renaissance in Egypt. 
A return to the true sources of poetry, that is to 
say to the great poets of the djahiliyya and parti- 
cularly of the ‘Abbasid period, seemed to him 
essential; but he wished also to belong to his own 
epoch, and for this reason he took advantage of 
every opportunity to broaden his knowledge in all 
fields of literature, to begin with, Turkish and 
Persian, and later, French and English. He lived for 
some time in Constantinople, with the title of 
Secretary for Egyptian Foreign Affairs. At the time 
of the visit of the Viceroy Isma to the Ottoman 
capital, he brought himself to the notice of the new 
viceroy who had just succeeded Sa‘id (1279/1863): 
al-Bariidi thereupon joined the military establish- 
ment of the Egyptian sovereign. Promoted bisibasht 
(battalion-commander) in Muharram 1280/July 1863, 
he assumed command of the Viceregal Guard. He was 
a member of the military mission sent by Egypt to 
Camp de Chalons, in France, and thence to London. 
On his return in 1281/1864, he was promoted ka’im- 
makam (lieutenant-colonel) of the 3rd regiment of the 
Guard and, shortly afterwards, amir-dldy (colonel) 
of the 4th regiment of the same Guard. 

He took part in the war in Crete in 1282/1865, 
and his services won him the Turkish decoration 
Wisdm ‘Uthmani, 4th class. Isma‘il, who since 
1283/1866 had been Khedive, kept al-Baridi at the 
head of his Guard, and later appointed him private 
secretary and sent him to Constantinople, during the 
Serbo-Bulgarian war, to perform various diplomatic 
missions. At the time of the Russian war in 1294/ 
1877, al-Baridi proved himself a brilliant and 
courageous officer, and as a result was promoted 
amir al-liwa> (brigadier-general). From 1296/1879 
to 1882, al-Bariidi busied himself with the reorgani- 
sation of the Egyptian General Staff, under the 
Khedive Tawfik who had succeeded Ismail in 
1296/1879. Meanwhile, appointed Minister of 
Wakfs, he tried to clear up the position regarding 
property in mortmain, and used the sums thus 
recovered for the construction of public works: 
mosques and dwellings; he began the construction 
of the Khedivial Library, and proposed the creation 
of a Museum of the Fine Arts. 

Promoted /artk (lieutenant-general), and decorated 
with the Nishan Madjidi, he became, in 1298/1881, 
Minister of War as well as Minister of Wak/s, 
and thus found himself constrained to participate 
in the nationalist movement then in its infancy, 
and to intervene in the serious conflict between the 
locally recruited Egyptian army and the Turko- 
Circassian officers. From then on, al-Bariidi found 
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himself involved, either as a spectator or as an 
active participant, in what is known as Thawrat 
£Ardbt Pasha or al-Thawra al-‘Arabiyya, ‘‘the 
Revolt of ‘Arabi Pasha” (the name is also pronounced 
“Urabi), Summary of events: fall of the minister 
Sharif Pasha; formation of al-Baridi’s Cabinet; 
proclamation of the Constitution of 1299/1882; 
bombardment of Alexandria by the British fleet; 
landing of the British army; defeat of ‘Arabi Pasha 
at Tell-al-Kebir (near Cairo); occupation of Egypt 
by Britain; exile of the leaders or promoters of the 
“Revolt”, among whom were al-Bariidi, ‘Arabi 
Pasha and Shaykh ‘Abduh. 

For seventeen years, from the end of 1882 until 
the beginning of 1900, al-Bartidi was obliged to 
reside in the island of Ceylon. He profited by 
his enforced leisure to study English, to devote 
himself to teaching his compatriots and co-religi- 
onists, and above all to take up again his favourite 
studies in Arabic poetry and to give his inspiration 
free rein to compose the major poems of his diwan. 

When he returned to Egypt after having been 
pardoned by the Decree of 18 Muharram 1318/18 May 
1900, he had amassed numerous poems selected with 
discrimination from the collections and diwans of the 
“Abbasid period, and which, arranged in categories, 
constituted the most representative anthology of 
muwallad or muhdath (‘‘modern’’) poets. These 
categories are as follows: 1. Adab (moral or ethical); 
2. Madih (panegyric); 3. Ritha? (threnody); 4. Sifat 
(descriptive); 5. Nasib (erotic); 6. Hidjda? (satire); 
7. Zuhd (renouncement of the world). The poets 
quoted, arranged in chronological order, are thirty 
in number, and the total verses quoted under each 
of the above headings are respectively: 1,697, 24,185, 
3,400, 3,393, 4,616, 1,229 and 473, making a grand 
total of 39,593 verses. The number of verses of the 
madih category is particularly remarkable. More 
important, it seems to me, is the importance attri- 
buted to certain poets. Ibn al-Rami and al-Buhturi 
lead the field with 3,732 and 3,397 verses. Two 
poets have between 2,500 and 3,000 verses: Sibt 
Ibn al-Ta‘awidi and al-Sharif al-Radi; four between 
2,000 and 2,500 verses: al-Arradjani, Abt Tan:mam, 
al-Mutanabbi and al-Sari al-Raffa? (al-Mutanabbi 
is therefore placed seventh); two between 1,500 and 
2,000 verses: Ibn Nub&ta al-Misri and Mihyar al- 
Daylami; five, between 1,000 and 1,500 verses: al- 
Abiwardi, al-Ghazzi, Ibn Hayyts, Abu ’1-‘Ala?. al- 
Ma‘arri, Surradurr; eight, between 500 and 1,000 
verses: al-Tughra’1, Aba: Nuwas, ‘Umara al-Yamani, 
al-Tihami, Ibn Hani? al-Andalusi, Ibn Sinan al- 
Khafadji, Ibn al-Mu‘tazz and Ibn al-Khayyat; 
and, finally, seven, between 90 and 500 verses: 
Abi Firas al-Hamdani, Muslim b. al-Walid, Abu 
’1-“Atahiya, Ibn ‘SUnayn, al-‘Abbas b. al-Ahnaf, 
Bashshar b. Burd and Ibn al-Zayyat. 

The Mu&htarat of al-Baradi did not appear in any 
bookseller’s before the death of the author, but were 
published in Cairo in-four volumes, two in 1327/1909 
and two in 1329/1911, through the efforts of the 
scholar Yakit al-Mursi. 

Al-Baridi’s diwan, which similarly did not appear 
until after his death, was first published, thanks to 
the scholar and commentator Mahmid al-Imam 
al-Mansiri, in three volumes in two (poems with 
rhymes hamza to ldém), n.d., 536 and 631 pages, and 
was published a second time in 1940 with a preface 
by M. H. Haykal and a commentary by ‘Ali al- 
Djarim and Muhammad Shafik Ma‘rif; it reveals 
the same eclecticism. Occasional pieces are numerous; 
accurate descriptions of places enable one to follow 
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the poet-statesman through its various étages; some 
of the poems composed at Colombo (Ceylon) are 
particularly moving. It is not possible, within the 
limits of this article, to go into the detail which would 
be required by a more profound critical appreciation 
of the subject matter, not to mention the form, of 
his poems. Let it suffice to say that al-Bartdi 
attained an undisputed mastery of poetic language 
in its purest classical form; vocabulary, figures of 
speech, stylistic devices, held no secrets for him, 
He did not seek to make innovations in the pattern 
of the asida or in the poetic metres (there is a rare 
exception in the diwan, i, 63-4), and remained faithful 
to his models. His admiration for the passed led him 
to imitate several famous poems, with resounding 
success. For example, his imitation of the Burda 
of al-Bisiri, using the same metre (bas#{) and the 
same rhyme (mi), under the title of Kashf al- 
Ghumma fi Madh Sayyid al-Umma (Cairo 1327/1909, 
8vo, 48 pages, 447 verses, whereas the Burda only 
contains 172). The themes used in his diwan, 
however, are very modern and, in this respect, al- 
Bartdi is justly considered to be one of the mast 
effective pioneers of the renaissance of contemporary 
Arabic poetry. 

Bibliography: The reader is referred to the 
very full references given by J. A. Dagher, in his 
Masadir al-Dirdsa al-Adabiyya, ii/1: al-Rahkilin 
(1800-1955), Beirut 1956, 159-162. To these should 
be added, with regard to the Thawra ‘Arabiyya, 
the following two works which give all necessary 
documentation: M. Sabry, La genése de Vesprit 
national égyptien (1863-1882), Paris 1924, and 
Osman Amin, Muhammad ‘Abduh. Essai sur ses 
idées philosophiques et religieuses, Cairo 1944.— 
Cf. also the notice in Brockelmann S III, 7-18. 

(H. PéR&s) 

BARUDJIRD (or Burtpyrrp), a town in the 
Vith ustan (Luristan) of Persia, situated on the 
road connecting Hamadan with Ahwaz via Khur- 
ramabad; it is the seat of a farmdanddr (deputy 
governor). The population is 47,000. 

The town stands on an extensive and well- 
cultivated plain that is bounded on the west by the 
Zagros mountains, The climate is temperate in 
summer, but cold in winter. There are some 900 
shops most of which are in the two large bazaars. 
The Masdjid-i Djami‘ (cathedral mosque) dates 
from the Mongol period. 

It was at Baridjird that the Saldjak prince 
Barkyarak ([¢.v.] in 485/1093 defeated the forces of 
his mother Turkan Khatan who, after her husband 
Malikshah’s death, had espoused the cause of her 
younger son Mahmid. 

Bibliography: Yakut, i, 288, 289; de Bode, 
Travels in Luristan and Arabistan, ii, 302-7; 
A. H. Layard, Early Adventures in Persia, Susiana 
and Babylonia, London 1887, i, 288-91: Mrs. 
Bishop, Journeys in Persia and Kurdistan, London 
1891, ii, 130-2; Sartip Razmara and Sartip 
Nawtash, Farhang-i Djughrafiya-yi Iran, Tehran 
1330 Solar 1951, vi, 47. (L. Locknart) 
at-BARUNI, SutayMAn, contemporary Tripoli- 

tanian Ibadi scholar and politician, wha 
inspired the Arabs of his country in their struggle 
against Italy. He belonged to an old and influential 
Berber family of the Djabal Nafiisa (with branches 
at Djado, Kabaé and Djerba, where there is a private 
bdriniyya library) and was the son of ‘Abd Allah 
al-Barini, the theologian, jurist and poet, who 
taught at the z@wiya of al-Bakhabkha, near Yefren. 
Sulayman was suspected by the Ottoman govern- 
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ment of nurturing separatist ideas and plotting the 
founding of an Ibadite imamate. Proceedings were 
instituted against him, but the sentences pronounced 
were not fully executed because of the disturbances 
which they provoked, especially in the Djabal. 
Finally he was granted an amnesty, but upon the 
Ottoman authorities requesting him to present 
himself in Constantinople, he fled to Cairo. 

A man of unusual culture (having studied at 
Tunis, al-Azhar and in the Mzab), he founded a 
printing office, which had the outstanding merit of 
disseminating several old Ibadi works. He also 
founded a newspaper, which however only enjoyed 
an ephemeral life, its circulation in the Ottoman 
provinces, Tunisia, and Algeria, being prohibited. 

After the promulgation in Turkey of the consti- 
tution following the Young Turks’ revolution, 
Sulayman al-Bariini was elected deputy in the 
liwd? of the Djabal and called to Constantinople; 
thereupon he learnt Turkish in two months of 
intense study. 

When Italy’s designs on Libya became evident, 
al-Barani endevoured to obtain consignments of 
arms from his government. After the Italian landing 
at Tripoli (11th October 1911), he was one of the 
most active promoters of the Arab resistance, which 
made Turkey decide to stand firm, and which 
continued even after the signing of the Turco- 
Italian Peace Treaty at Ouchy (or Lausanne, 18th 
October 1912). In the western Djabal sector, where 
al-Bariini was conducting operations and was aiming 
at the formation of a Berber amirate, the issue was 
decided at the battle of al-Asabi‘a (el-Asab‘a) on 
the 23rd March 1913. Upon his return to Constan- 
tinople, al-Bartini was appointed senator, receiving 
the title of pasha. 

When Turkey entered the war on the side of the 
Central Powers (1914), al-Bariini was sent to Sollum 
(October 1914) with the brother of Enver Pasha, 
Nari Bey, to induce the leader of the Sanisis, 
Ahmad al-Sharif, to attack the British from the 
West. His mission failed; the plot to force the 
Sanisi’s hand was discovered and al-Barini arrested. 
Nevertheless he managed to escape (January 1915). 
He resumed his réle as an opponent of Italy, when 
the latter entered the war. However it was not 
until the end of 1916, when Turkey had appointed 
him Governor-General and Commander of Tripoli 
and its dependencies, that he landed at Misurata 
from a submarine. The Italians were in a precarious 
situation, having entrenched themselves at Tripoli, 
Homs (al-Khums) and Zuara, but the Arabs also 
were in a state of complete confusion. Their leaders 
had divergent aims and the tribes were fighting 
amongst themselves; al-Barini restored harmony. 
Nevertheless, he soon lost his pre-eminence; after 
proceeding to western Tripolitania, he was there 
defeated by the Italians (16th and 17th January 
1917). At the end of the same month of January, 
the Turks replaced him by a military man, the 
Nari Pasha referred to above. In November 1918, 
that is to say after the signing of the Armistice 
between Turkey and the Allies, the nationalists, 
under the influence of the Wilsonian principles, 
established the Tripolitanian Republic (al-Dijum- 
hariyya al-Tardbulustyya) in Tripolitania, to which 
Italy later granted (1st June rg1g) the Tripoli- 
tanian Statute. Two movements then manifested 
themselves, one aimed at an agreement with Italy 
which would have meant complete independence, 
and the other, represented especially by the Berbers, 
favourable to collaboration with Italy by the appli- 
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cation of the Statute. Al-Barini, who supported the 
latter course, gave his support to the Italian 
government, though his ultimate aim still remained 
the formation of a Berber amirate in the Western 
Diabal with access to the sea. The first policy was 
adopted at a gathering at Garian (November 1920), 
where the formation of an amirate, naturally Arab, 
was demanded in Tripolitania (the idea of uniting 
Tripolitania and Cyrenaica matured later—end of 
1921—and was given substance by the offer of the 
office of amir to Idris al-Sanisi (spring of 1922]). 
The Berbers, seeking Italian support and accused 
by the Arabs of being heretics because of their 
position as Ibadi, were expelled from the Western 
Djabal by force and compelled to seek refuge on the 
coast (July 1921). Thus their dreams of independence 
or autonomy vanished. 

Banished from Tripolitania (22nd December 1921) 
because of his equivocal attitude, al-Barini, after 
spending some time in Europe and the Hidjaz, went 
to Maskat as the guest of the sultan Sa‘id b. Taymar. 
Thence he moved to the interior of ‘Uman to 
Muhammad b. ‘Abd Allah al-Khalili, imam of the 
little Ibadite state (capital Nazwa) which survived 
until recent times [see NAzwA] in the Djabal al- 
Akhdar, and there received the title of minister and 
was entrusted with the task of reorganising the 
State. Subsequently he returned to Maskat where, 
in 1938, he was appointed adviser to the Sultan with 
wide powers. He died in Bombay (not Maskat: see 
OM, 1940, 326) in rg4o. 

Of his work entitled Al-Azhdr al-Riyddiyya ft 
A’imma wa Mulik al-Ibddiyya, only the second 
volume has been published (Cairo, n.d., {1906-7}.) 

Bibliography: R. Rapex, L’affermazione della 

Sovranita italiana in Tripolitania, Tientsin 1937, 

index; L. Veccia Vaglieri, La partecipazione dt 

Suleiman al-Barini alla guerra di Libia in L'Oltre- 

mare, vii, no. 2, Feb. 1934, 70-75; OM, vi, 1926, 
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326. For a fuller bibliography on events in Libya, 

see R. Ciasca, Storia coloniale dell’Italia contem- 

poranea*, Milan 1940; Abu? 1-Kasim al-Barimni, 

Hayat Sulayman, Bashd al-Barini* uo. p., 1367- 

1948. (L. Veccra VAGLIER!) 

BARZAKH a Persian and Arabic word meaning 
“obstacle” “hindrance” “separation” (perhaps 
identical with Persian jfarsakh [q.v.], a measure of 
distance). It is found three times in the Kur’an 
(xxiii, 102; xxv, 55 and lv, 20) and is interpreted 
sometimes in a moral and sometimes in a concrete 
sense. In verse 100 of Siira xxiii the godless beg 
to be allowed to return to earth to accomplish 
the good they have left undone during their lives; 
but there is a barsakh in front of them barring the 
way. Zamakhshari here explains the word by al, 
an obstacle, and interprets it in a moral sense: a 
prohibition by God. Other commentators take the 
word more in a physical sence; the barzakh is a 
barrier between hell and paradise or else the 
grave which lies between this life and the next. 
In the other two passages of the Kur’an, it 
is a question of two seas, or great stretches of 
water, one fresh, the other salt, between which 
there is a barzakh which prevents their being mixed. 
The same thing is mentioned in verse 61 of Sura 
xxvii, and in this passage the word #adjiz or hindrance 
takes the place of barzakk. The commentators say 
that there is here an allusion to the fresh waters of 
the Shatt al-‘Arab which flow a great distance out 
into the salt sea without mixing with it; the impedi- 
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ment here is the effect of a law of nature established 
by God. 

In eschatology, the word barzakh is used to 
describe the boundary of the world of human beings, 
which consists of the heavens, the earth and the 
nether regions, and its separation from the world of 
pure spirits and God. See the pictures representing 
this conception in the Ma‘rifat-ndma of Ibrahim 
Hakki (Balak 1251, 1255); cf. also Carra de Vaux, 
Fragments @eschatologie musulmane; R. Eklund, 
Life between Death and Resurrection recording to 
Islam, Uppsala 1941. 

The Sifis, too, use the town in the sense of 
space between the material world and that of 
the pure spirits; hence several shades of meaning; 
cf. C. E. Wilson, The Masnavi, book ii, vol. ii, 
note 20. 

The same expression is also found in the philosophy 
known as “illuminating” (al-hikma al-mashrikiyya). 
It there denotes the dark substances, i.e bodies: the 
barzakh or the body is dark by nature and only 
becomes light on receiving the light of the spirit. 
The celestial spheres are “animated” or “living” 
barzakhs, inanimate bodies on the other hand are 
“dead” barzakhs (cf. Carra de Vaux, La Philosophie 
tlluminative @aprés Suhrawardi Megqtoul, in JA, 
Jan.-Febr. 1902). 

The term barzakh is sometimes rendered by 
Purgatory, on the analogy of the Christian idea 
of Purgatory, but this is inaccurate. It is used in the 
sense of “limbo”. See further al-Tahanawi, Dect. of 
Technical Terms, s.v. (B. CARRA DE VAUX") 

BARZAN, a Kurdish village on the left (eastern) 
bank of the Great Zab river, approximately 80 km. 
due north of Arbil, in what was formerly the territory 
of the Zébari tribe. Sharaf al-Din Bitlisi, Sharaf-ndma, 
i, 107, in 1005/1596, numbered it among the posses- 
sions of the Bahdinan princes under the name of 
Baziran. Since the middle of the 13th/19th century 
Barzan has been the residence of a Nakshbandi 
Shaykh. The Shaykhs and their followers, now 
known as the Barz4ni tribe, maintained a turbulent 
independence of Ottoman authority until, early in 
1333/1915, the Mawsil authorities captured and 
hanged Shaykh ‘Abd al-Salam II. His successor, 
Shaykh Ahmad, temporarily declared himself a 
Christian in 1350/1931. This occasioned warfare with 
the neighbouring Braddst tribe, necessitating the 
intervention of the government of ‘Irak. The 
Shaykh fled to Turkey, where he was arrested. 

In midsummer 1362/1943 Mulla Mustafa, brother 
of Shaykh Ahmad, escaped from seclusion at Sulay- 
maniyya to Barzan, where he gathered support and 
rebelled against the government. He had some 
initial success against government forces, but was 
finally obliged to retire, early in 1364/1945, to 
Persia. He assisted at the inauguration of the 
Kurdish People’s Republic at Mahabad on 10 
Muharram 1365/15 December 1945 and was made a 
Field-Marshal. On the collapse of the Republic 
Mulla Mustafa escaped to Soviet territory, while 
Shaykh Ahmad surrendered to the ‘Irak government. 

Bibliography: W. A. & E. T. A. Wigram, 

Cradle of Mankind, 136ff., London 1922; B. 

Nikitine, Les Kurdes, Paris 1956; S. H. Longrigg, 

“Iraq, 1900 to 31950, London 1953; Siddik al- 

Damlidji, Imdrat Bahdinan al-Kurdiyya, Mosul 

1952. {(D. N. MackeEnziz) 

BARZAND, a village and township (dihistan), 
in the district (skahristan) of Ardabil, county 
(bakhsh) of Garmi, lying in the mountains over- 
looking the plain of Mugh4n to the north. The name 
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may mean “high place”. The village lies ca. 47° 40’ E. 
long. (Greenw.) and 39° 20’ N. lat. 

A confusion between Barzand and Barzandj (near 
Tiflis) appears in several of the mediaeval geo- 
graphers (cf. Yakut, i, 562; Hudid al-‘dlam, 403). 
This confusion, together with a remark of Mukaddasi, 
378, that Barzand was a market for Armenians, 
helps to explain why several geographers (e.g., 
Yakat) placed Barzand in Armenia. ; 

We find no notice of the place before the time of 
Afshin [q.v.], who in 220/835 made Barzand one of 
his headquarters in the campaign against Babak 
(g.v.]. Several sources say that Afshin rebuilt 
Barzand after he had found it in ruins (Schwarz, 
1094). Babak may have destroyed the town, since 
it was a strategic point on the main road from 
Ardabil north to the Mugh4n steppe. After the time 
of Afshin Barzand became a large town with a 
prosperous bazaar, noted for textiles. It may have 
suffered during the Mongol conquests, for Hamd 
Allah Mustawfi, Nuzha, trans. G. Le Strange, 91, 
says the town was in ruins in his time (mid 8th/14th 
cent.). Later the area was included in the pasture 
land of the Shah Sewan tribe [¢.v.], and the people 
spoke Adhari Turkish as they do today. 

At the present the township has a population 
(1950) of ca. 3820, and the central village is called 
Kala‘-yi Barzand. 

Bibliography: P. Schwarz, Iran im Mittel- 
alter, 8 (1934), 1094-98, where references to 
Islamic sources are given. Add to these Hudid 
al-‘Alam, 142, 403; Le Strange, 175-6; Razmara, 
Farhang-i Diughrafiya-yi Iran, iv, Tehran 1952, 87. 

(R. N. Frye) 

BARZU-NAMA, Persian epic, attributed to 
Abu ’1-SAla? ‘Ata? b. Ya‘kiib, known as Nakik 
(called ‘AtaI b. Ya‘kitb, known as SAta7I Razi in 
Blochét, Catal. Mss. persans Biblio. Nat. Paris, iii, 
15, no. 1189). According to Rida Kuli Khan Hidayat, 
“some people have wrongly considered these two 
names to represent two poets. This is not so; they 
are the same person” (Madjma‘ al-Fusaha’, i, 342). 
Ata? was a poet in both Arabic and Persian (see 
his account in Bakharzi, Dumyat al-Kasr) and an 
official in the reign of the Ghaznawid sultan Ibrahim 
(1059-1099) who, dissatisfied with him, ruined him 
and held him prisoner for more than eight years at 
Lahore. ‘Ata? died in 491/1098, according to Awfi 
(Lubab, i, 72-75). At the end of a remarkable elegy 
(marthiya) his contemporary Mas‘id-i Sa‘d-i Salman 
gave his name clearly: ‘‘az wafdt-i ‘Aja ibn-i Ya‘kub, 
tdza-tar shud wakdahat-t ‘dlam’’ (by the death of 
“Ata? son of Ya‘kib the shamelessness of this nether 
world received a new stimulus”). His principal work 
was the Lay of Barzti (Barzti-nadma), the longest and 
one of the most important epic poems based on the 
ancient Persian traditions in imitation of the Book 
of the Kings (Shah-nama) of Firdawsi (from which 
the Barzi-ndma in several parts is directly derived). 
Barzt, son of Suhrab and grandson of Rustam, was 
born among the Tiranians to a woman called Shahri. 
Persuaded by Afrasiyab, leader of the Titranians, 
he went to fight the Persians; at the end of protracted 
hostilities, Rustam recognised him and reconciled 
him to the Persians. Finally he died, killed traitor- 
ously in the course of a war against the Slavs, 
represented as demons (diw) ruled over by the diw 
Siklab. Ndldeke, seeing in these adventures (as 
J. Mohl did before him) a variant of those of the 
heroes Subrab and Djahangir, assumed that the 
work was one of pure invention. The episode of the 
Tiranian singing-girl Sisan, who captured the chief 
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Persian heroes by a trick, and had decided to send 
them in chains to Afrasiyab, when the Persian hero 
Faradmurz came suddenly to rescue them, is one of 
the most brilliant parts of the poem; it may be 
considered as a work of art on its own merits. 
Fragments of the Barsi-ndma (two MSS. in the 
Bibl. Nat. Paris, Blochét, Catal. mss. persans, iii, 
15 and 16) were published by Turner Macan (Shah- 
nama, iv, 2160-2296), Kosegarten (Mines de l’ Orient, 
V, 309), Vullers (Chrest. Schahnam., 87-99). Also it 
seems possible to attribute to ‘Ata? the epic poem 
Bidjan-nadma, concerning the exploits of another 
Persian hero, the last line of which is: “cu sin 
dastan dil bi-pardadkhtam, sity-i razm-i Barzi hami 
takhtam’’, ‘‘when I had freed my heart of this poem, 
I quickly began the Lay of Barzi”’ (Rieu, Catal. 
Persian Mss, British Mus., 132-133). 

Bibliography: S. de Sacy, in Journal de 
Savants, 1836, 207 ff.; J. Mohl, Le Livre des Rois, 
introd. lxiv ff.; T. Néldeke, in Grundriss der Iran. 
Philologie, ii, 209; Ethé, ibid., 234; V. Rugarli, 
Susen la cantatrice, in Giorn. Soc. Astat. italiana, xi, 
1897-98; Zabihollah Safa, Hamdsa-sara>t dar Ivan, 
Tehran 1324/1946, 288-295; idem, Tarikh-i 
Adabiyyat dar Iran, Tehran 1336/1958, ii, 477 ff. 

(CL. Huart-[H. Mass&}) 

BARZUYA, Arabic name, attested by Yakit, 
of a fortress to which modern writers, following a 
reference to it by Anna Comnena, prefer to apply 
the name Bourzey. The local people call it Kal‘at 
Marza. The ruins of this castle, standing on the 
eastern slope of the Alaouite massif, still dominate 
the marshy depression of the Ghab. It had a troubled 
history from Hellenic times, when the impregnable 
position of Lysias was known. At the time of the 
Syrian expedition of the Emperor Tzimisces in 
365/975, it passed from Hamdanid hands into those 
of the Byzantines. Subsequently it was occupied by 
the Crusaders and, forming one of the best defences 
of the principality of Antioch (at which time it 
appears to have born the name Rochefort) was 
retaken by force by Salah al-Din in 584/1188. From 
the Mamltk period it rapidly lost its importance 
and the chroniclers merely make passing reference 
to it. 

Bibliography: Yakit, i, 565; Abu ’1-Fida’, 
Takwim, 261; Dimashki, Mehren ed., 205; M. 
Hartmann, Das Liwa el-Ladkwyjé, in ZDPV, xiv, 
174 and 212; M. van Berchem, Inscriptions arabes 
de Syrie, 82; idem, Notes sur les croisades, in JA, 
1902, i, 434; R. Dussaud, Topographie historique 
de la Syrie, Paris 1927, especially 151-53; G. Le 
Strange, Palestine under the Moslems, London 
1890, 421; M. Canard, Histoire de la dynastie des 
Hamdanides, Algiers 1951, 215, 843; Cl. Cahen, 
La Syrie du Nord, Paris 1940, index (under 
Borzei); J. Weulersse, Le pays des Alaouites, 
Tours 1940, index (under Bourzey); G. Saadé, 
Le chéteau de Bourzey, in Annales Archéologiques de 
Syrte, 1956, 139-62. (J. SouRDEL-THOMINE) 
at-BASASIRI, Asu °L-HArITH ARSLAN AL- 

Muzarrar, originally a Turkish slave, who became 
one of the chief military leaders at the end of the 
Buwayhid dynasty. He owes his ntsba al-Basdsiri 
{al-Fasdsiri) to his first master who was from Basa 
(I'as4) in Fars. A mawld of Baha? al-Dawla, he 
subsequently rose to the highest rank, though we 
only hear of him from the reign of Dijalal al-Dawla 
(416-435/1025-1044), in the struggles which the 
latter was obliged to maintain against his nephew 
Abi KAlidjar and the ‘Ukaylids of al-Mawsil. During 
the reign of al-Malik al-Rahim Khusraw Firz 
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(440-447/1048-1055), a period of continuous troubles 
due to the indiscipline of the Turkish troops at 
Baghdad, the struggle between Sunnis and Shi‘is 
in the capital, the ambitions of the ‘Ukaylids and 
Buwayhid pretenders, the depredations of the Arab 
and Kurdish tribes, and, finally, the intervention 
of the Saldjikid sultan Toghrul Beg in the affairs 
of Mesopotamia, al-Basdsiri came to play a major 
réle (Anbar taken from the ‘Ukaylid Karwash, 
441/1050, Basra taken from the brother of Malik 
Rahim, 444/1052, operations against the Arab and 
Kurdish brigands at Bawazidj, 445/1054, assistance 
given to the Mazyadid Shi Dubays, who had been 
attacked at al-Djami‘an, the future Hilla, by the 
Bant Khafadja, etc.). However in 446/1054, he was 
unable to stop the rebellion of the Turks in Baghdad, 
followed by scenes of pillage and famine and an 
incursion by the troops of the ‘Ukaylid of al-Mawsil, 
Kuraysh, to Baradan, whence they carried off the 
camels and horses from his stables. In November 
of the same year, Kuraysh took Anbar, al-Basasiri’s 
fief, and, breaking with the Buwayhid, pronounced 
the khutba in the name of Toghrul Beg. 

At Baghdad al-Basdsiri had a powerful adversary, 
the Caliph’s vizier the rats al-ru°asa? Ibn al-Muslima, 
who, foreseeing the end of the Buwayhids, had 
already formed a connexion with Toghrul Beg, 
because in 446/1054-1055, in which year the Turkish 
leader’s quarrel with the Caliph and his entourage 
became effective, al-Basasiri accused him of having 
summoned Toghrul’s Ghuzz, who had been at 
Hulwan since 444/1052-3. The vizier prevented al- 
Basasiri from taking action against supporters of 
Kuraysh who had come to Baghdad, to which he 
reacted by impounding one of the vizier’s boats, 
withdrawing the monthly pensions paid to the 
Caliph and the vizier, and, in March 1055, retaking 
Anbar by force. Upon his return to Baghdad, he 
refrained from calling to pay his respects to the 
Caliph. 

Al-Basasiri probably already had Shi‘ leanings, In 
447/1055, at the time of the Sunni demonstrations 
in Baghdad, extremists, doubtless at the vizier’s 
instigation, seized a ship carrying wine destined for 
al-Basasirl, who was then at Wasit with al-Malik 
al-Rahim, and broke the wine-jars. As the cargo 
belonged to a Christian, al-Basdsiri thereupon 
obtained a fatwa declaring the smashing of the jars 
to be illegal. Thenceforth the vizier sedulously 
denigrated al-Basdsiri in the eyes of the Turks of 
the army, and of the Caliph al-Ka>*im. He accused 
him of being in communication with the Fatimid 
al-Mustansir, caused his house in Baghdad to be 
pillaged and burnt by the Turks, and ordered the 
Buwayhid to send him away. Meanwhile the troops 
of Toghrul Beg, who had announced his intention 
of performing the pilgrimage and of proceeding to 
Syria and Egypt to dethrone the Fatimid, arrived 
before Baghdad. Al-Malik al-Rahim again set out 
towards Baghdad, whilst al-Basasiri went to his 
brother-in-law, the Mazyadid Dubays; the Turks of 
Baghdad, deceived by the yizier, regretted his 
departure. The Caliph, his vizier, and al-Malik al- 
Rahim accepted Toghrul’s presence, and his name 
was pronounced in the kAutha on Friday 15th 
December 1055; on the 18th, he made his solemn 
entry into the capital. Discord however was not 
slow to arise between the inhabitants and the 
Ghuzz of Toghrul. Toghrul held al-Malik al-Rahim 
responsible for the scenes of pillage which sub- 
sequently occurred, and had him arrested on 23rd 
December. 
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On Toghrul’s orders, Dubays was obliged to 
break with al-Bas4sirl, who proceeded to Rahba on 
the Euphrates. He wrote to the Fatimid Caliph 
Mustansir asking him to receive him in Cairo. The 
vizier al-Yaziri did not agree, but the Caliph 
responded to his request for Fatimid aid to conquer 
Baghdad in his name and prevent the Saldjikid from 
marching on Syria and Egypt; he gave him the 
governorship of Rahba and sent him 500,000 dinars, 
clothes of a like value, 500 horses, 10,000 bows, 
1,000 swords, and lances and arrows. 

According to the autobiography of the Fatimid 
missionary al-Mu’ayyad fi ‘l-Din al-Shirazi, who 
was apparently the instigator of the revolt and a 
real Fatimid ‘plenipotentiary in the affair, al- 
Bas4sirl was not the first to approach Mustansir; 
Mu?ayyad had written to him prior to Toghrul’s 
arrival in Baghdad, though the letters did not reach 
him until after the Saldjikid had entered the city. 
It was Mu?ayyad who brought the money and 
supplies sent by Cairo to al-Basdsiri at Rahba as 
well as the Fatimid Caliph’s patent of investiture. 

The year 448/1056-7 was marked by intense 
Fatimid propaganda, attested by the numerous 
letters addressed by Mu?ayyad to the amirs of ‘Irak 
and the Dijazira to win them to the Fatimid cause. 
The excesses of the Ghuzz favoured his success, The 
khutba was pronounced in the name of Mustansir at 
Wasit and other places in ‘Irak, and Dubays, who 
had been constrained to do likewise for Toghrul, 
returned to the alliance with al-Basdsiri. The latter, 
reinforced by the Arab nomads and the Baghdad 
Turks who had been despoiled by Toghrul, marched 
in Dubays’s company with a considerable body of 
troops on the region of Sindjar, where he inflicted 
a bloody defeat on the Saldjikid troops commanded 
by Toghrul’s cousin Kutlumush and his ally Kuraysh 
of al-Mawsil. Kutlumush fled to. Adharbaydian; 
Kuraysh was wounded and captured (29 Shawwal 
448/9 January 1057) and thenceforth made common 
cause with al-Basasirl, who proceeded to al-Mawsil 
where the Fatimid Caliph was acknowledged. 

Toghrul’s reaction was not long delayed. He left 
Baghdad on the 10 Dhu ’l-Ka‘da 448/19 January 
1057, and, after receiving reinforcements from 
Persia, marched on al-Mawsil, took the city and then 
proceeded towards Nisibin. Dubays and Kuraysh 
rallied to him, whilst al-Basasiri returned to Rahba 
with the Baghdad Turks and a group of ‘Ukayl. 
However, after the arrival of the sultan’s brother, 
Ibrahim Indl, who heartily disliked the Arabs, 
Kuraysh rejoined al-Basasiri, whilst Dubays regained 
Djami‘4n via Rahba. After wreaking his vengeance 
on Sindjar for the affair of 448 and leaving Inal at 
al-Mawsil, the sultan returned to Baghdad, where 
he was solemnly received by the Caliph, who con- 
ferred on him the title of King of the West and the 
East (26 Dhu ’l-Ka‘da 449/4 January 1058). 

The sultan’s brother, Ibrahim Indl, however, who 
coveted the sultanate, got into communication with 
al-Basasiri and sent a messenger to the missionary 
Mu?’ayyad, who had come back to Aleppo, with 
a view to obtaining Fatimid support in wresting the 
sultanate from his brother, promising that the 
khujba should be pronounced in the name of the 
Fatimids. He abandoned al-Mawsil, to which al- 
Basasiri and Kuraysh returned. After the taking of 
the citadel, which held out for four months, al- 
Basasiri returned to Rahba. However, Toghrul 
reconquered al-Mawsil and marched on Nisibin, 
whilst, according to Mu°’ayyad’s autobiography, al- 
Basasiri, undoubtedly alarmed, directed his steps 


towards Damascus. Then it was that In4l rose in 
rebellion and set out for the Djibal. Toghrul left 
Nisibin on the 15 Ramadan 450/5 November 1058 
and set off in his pursuit. 

Now that ‘Irak was free of the Saldjikid for a 
time, there was nothing to oppose al-Basdsiri’s 
return and counter-offensive. News was soon 
received of his arrival at Hit and then at Anbar. 
The Caliph K&?im hesitated as tothe attitude to 
adopt and, in spite of the proposal éf:the Mazyadid 
Dubays, who offered him a refuge,-stayed on in 
Baghdad, counting on being able to resist. On 
8 Dhu’l-Ka‘da/27 December 1058, al-BasAsiri entered 
western Baghdad with 400 poorly equipped caval- 
rymen accompanied by Kuraysh at the head of a 
further two hundred. The following Friday. 1 
January 1059, the Shii adkdn was heard and the 
khutba was recited in the name of the Fatimids at 
the Mosque of Mansir. Then, re-establishing the 
bridge of boats, al-Basdsirf crossed the river and, 
on the 8th of January,’the name of the Caliph 
Mustansir was proclaimed at ‘the Rusadafa Mosque. 
The Caliph had his palace fortified, but al-Basasiri 
not only had the Shi‘is of the Karkh on his side, 
but also the large numbers of Sunnis impelled by 
hatred of the Ghuzz and the lure of pillage. After 
defeating a group of Hashimites and palace eunuchs 
urged on by the vizier, near the racecourse, al- 
BasAsiri attacked the palace on the 1 Dhu ’1-Hidjdija/ 
1g January 1059, entering the karim by the Bab 
al-Nibi. The Caliph, seeing that the game was lost, 
placed himself and the vizier under the protection 
of Kuraysh, who got them away, whilst the palace 
was sacked. Al-Basdsiri appropriated the Caliphak 
insignia, mindil (turban), rida? (cloak) and shubbak: 
(lattice screen), which were sent to Cairo as trophies, 
He solemnly celebrated the Feast of the Victims 
on 29 January 1059 at the musalld with the Egyptian 
standards. He agreed to leave the Caliph with 
Kuraysh, who placed him in safe-keeping at al- 
Haditha of ‘Ana with his cousin Muharish, but 
insisted that his enemy, the vizier Ibn al-Muslima, 
should be handed over to him. After parading him 
with ignominy, he had him put to a terrible death 
on 16 February 1059. Al-Basasiri then took possession, 
of W4sit and Basra, but was unable to gain Khizistan 
to the Fatimid cause. 

But already al-Basdsiri was virtually abandoned 
by Cairo. Initially great hopes had been raised there- 
by his action; Mustansir relied on his bringing him 
the Caliph al-Ka?im as a captive and had the Little 
Palace of the West at Cairo made ready for him, 
and the was greatly displeased when al-Ka?im was. 
handed over to Kuraysh. In addition, the vizier: 
Yaziri, blamed for ruining Egyptian finances to- 
support al-Basasiri, had been deposed and then put 
to death. From June 1058, Ibn al-Maghribi, a. 
former secretary who had fled from al-Basdsiri at 
Baghdad, was vizier. When the latter wrote to him, 
he replied in such terms as to leave him no expec- 
tations of support. Toghrul, however, had triumphed 
over his brother in Djumada II 451/July 1059 and 
was preparing to return to Baghdad. He offered to 
leave al-Basasiri in Baghdad, provided he would 
pronounce the k&Aufba and coin money in his name 
and restore the Caliph al-K4>im to the throne. In 
such an event, he himself would not return to ‘Irak. 
He asked Kuraysh to leave al-Basdsiri in the event 
of his refusing to agree to this proposal. For his part, 
al-Basdsiri attempted to negotiate with the Caliph 
to persuade him to break away from the Saldjikid, 
but without success. Kuraysh drew his attention to. 
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Fatimid ingratitude and let him hope for a pardon 
by Toghrul, but he would not accept the offer and 
Toghrul then started to march on Baghdad. At the 
Saldjikid’s request, Muh4rish freed the Caliph al- 
Kiim, who met the sultan at Nahraw4n on 24 Dhu 
"-Ka‘da 451/3 January 1060, arriving with him at 
his palace on the following day. Kuraysh had 
already left al-Basdsiri, who quitted Baghdad with 
his family on 6 Dhu ‘l-Ka‘da/14 December, pro- 
ceeding in the direction of Kifa and leaving the 
Shi‘is of Karkh exposed to the reprisals of the 
Sunnis. 

Al-Basasiri was swiftly overtaken by Toghrul’s 
cavalry and caught in the company of Dubays. 
Whilst the latter, whose Arabs refused to engage, 
took to flight, al-Basdsir1 accepted battle and fell, 
his horse pierced by an arrow. He was killed by the 
secretary of the Saldjdkid vizier al- Kunduri on 8 Dhu 
’|-Hidjdja/15 January 1060 at Saky al-Furat, near 
Kafa. His head was brought to the sultan. 

Thus ended the adventure of al-Basdsiri. For a 
year he had gained acknowledgement of Fatimid 
sovereignty at Baghdad. The kkufba in the name of 
the Fatimids is said to have been pronounced there 
forty times. This episode of attempted expansion, 
Fatimid on the one hand and Saldjakid on the other, 
and more generally the struggle between Sunnis and 
Shi‘is, definitely profited the cause of Sunnism and 
‘Abbasid legitimacy, of which Toghrul Beg showed 
himself the interested champion. 
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BASHA [see pPasna]. 
; BASHDEFTERDAR [see DAFTARDAR]. 

BASHDJIRT (Basukurt) is the name of a Turkish 
people living in Bashkurdistan in the S. Urals, 
which is now a Soviet republic. Their place of 
origin is doubtful; some evidence says that they 
came from S. W. Turkistan (see Togan, Tiirk Tartht 
Dersleri, 1927, 125; Hamilton, Les Uygures, 1955, 3), 
whilst other sources indicate that their present 
habitat is their original home (the Ileyupitar, 
Frpovtvor, TeBivor, Bopovexot and LovByvot, 
Ptolemy, iii, 5, 22, 24 and iv, 14, 9, 11 may be 
identified with ‘‘Bashyirt’”’ and the tribal names 
“Geyne”, ‘‘Tabin”, “Burué”, and “Suvin”; Ibn 
Fadlan, ed. Togan, 187, 327; Rashid al-Din, Paris, 
Bibl. nat. Suppl. Pers. 1364, fol. 134a). Istakhri 
says that the Bashkurts lived in a mountainous 


and wooded country into which it was difficult to 
penetrate, and that the centre of this region was 
25 days journey from the Bulgars; and al-Birint 
calls the Urals “the Bashkurt mountains’. Ibn 
Fadlan, who made a personal survey of the country, 
religion, and customs of the Bashkurts in 310/922 
says that he came on their tents after crossing the 
rivers Kinal and Sokh, 4.¢., on approaching the 
borders of the Bulgars. He also states that they were 
all pagans (¢.¢., Shamanists). Idrisi, by combining 
the stories of his contemporaries about this province 
with those found in the Arabic translation of 
Ptolemy, has given rather more complicated details 
about their cities, iron and copper manufactures, 
arms, exports of beaver and squirrel furs, etc., but 
much of this probably refers to the Magyars. Con- 
fusion arose because Muslim sources called the 
Bashkurts ‘‘the inner Bashkurts” and the Magyars 
“the outer Bashkurts”, while the Bashkurts of the 
Urals divided themselves into ‘inner’ and “outer” 
Bashkurts. To their neighbours the Kazaks and the 
Nogays they were after the 15th century known 
as ‘Istek”, which gave rise to the Ottoman term 
“Heshdek”. The Yurmat! and Yenei tribes of the 
Bashkurt were among the Turkish tribes that held 
sway over the Magyars in the 12th century; and 
theories that the Bashkurts were Magyars who did 
not become Turkicised till the time of the Mongols 
(cf. Nemeth, Magna Hungaria, 95; KCA, iii, 73) 
lose their force with the statement of Mahmid 
Kashghari that the Bashkurt and the Yemek, #.¢., 
N. Kipéak, dialects were closely connected. Shams 
al-Din al-Dimashki (died 1327) and Abu ’l-Ghazt 
Khin also connect the Bashkurt with the Kipéak. 
In fact the Bashkurts were Muslims long before the 
time of the Mongols. Yakit, who met some Bash- 
kurts from Hungary who came to study at Aleppo, 
relates traditions from them that their ancestors had 
learnt Islam from the Volga Bulgars and states that 
they were Hanafis, that they had 30 villages, spoke 
the “Afrandj’”’ language and served in the army of 
the ‘‘Hungar”’ monarchs, though not taking part 
in expeditions against Muslim countries. The 12th 
century writer Abi Hamid al-Andalusi, who lived for 
some time among the Bashkurts in Hungary, states 
that like the Bulgars they were Hanafis and says that 
there were 78 Bashkurt towns in Hungary, extending 
the name Bashkurt to the non-Muslim Magyars. 

The Bashkurt lands were close to the summer 
camping-grounds of the Mongol Khians ot the Golden 
Horde, and when they came under the Mongols they 
were forced to serve in the Mongol army. They were, 
however, allowed to have a separate Muslim judge. 
Prominent in the service of the Ilkhans were the 
Amir Bashkurt, who put down the rebellion of 
Siilamish in Asia Minor during the time of Ghazan 
Khan, and Sarkan Bashkurt, a lieutenant of Ol- 
djaytu. Bashkurts were also found in the service of 
the Egyptian Mamliks, among them ‘Alam al-Din 
Sandjar al-Bashkurdi, who was Kalawin’s deputy 
in Syria. 

In the first half of the 16th century the Tura 
(Shiban] Khans held the northern and eastern parts 
of Bashkurdistan under their sway, while the Kazan 
Khan Sahib Gerey won influence over the ‘‘Kazan 
Yoli” and the Nogay Princes gained S. Bashkurdistan. 
Two of the Ulu Nogay princes, IsmaWloghli Urus 
Mirza and his nephew Ishtirek Mirza, governed the 
“Nogay Yolu”, #.e., S. Uralian, Bashkurts on behalf 
of the Kiitiimids until 1608. At one time Urus Mirz4 
made representations to Sultan Sulayman I urging 
him to annex the Volga basin. He also sent am- 
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bassadors to Czar Ivan IV because the Russians | 


occupying Kazan and Astrakhan had pressed on to 
the east of the Volga, had made Samara, Yayitika 
and Ufa into Russian fortresses, and had imposed 
taxes on the neighbouring Bashkurts, and protested 
that the ‘‘Bashkurt-Isteks” paid taxes only to him, 
and that by taxing them the Russians were inter- 
fering in the internal affairs of the Nogay province 
(Pekarsky, Kogda osnovany goroda Ufa i Samara, 
1872, 8). However, despite certain conciliatory moves 
the Russians gradually extended their control. In 
1629 800 Bashkurt families were under the Russians. 
By 1700 the number had risen to 7,000. Under the 
Russians the province was organised very much as 
it had been before. The community was divided into 
several classes: the mirzds (Russian Kniaz) who 
came from the Mongol and Tatar aristocracy; the 
biys (Russ. strashina) and tarkhans who were tribal 
leaders; the asabes (Arabic ‘asaba; Russ. vottinntk) 
who held hereditary fiefs and served in the army; 
the yasaklis who were peasants liable to military 
service, and the tipters who were peasants registered 
in place of fiefholders; the bobils (old Turkish and 
Mongol bogul = captive) who were landless peasants; 
and the tasnaks who were nomads tied to a particular 
village. The mirzds, btys, and tarkhins used to meet 
to discuss general political questions at congresses 
(yayin) held at Khan Tébesi in the neighbourbood 
of what is now the village of Hadjdji Yurmatt. 
There were also departments called duvan {= diwan) 
which ‘dealt with the affairs of the province. The 
territory of the Yurmati tribe was the military centre 
of the province, and the asabes were stationed along 
four military roads leading from there: the Nogay 
road to the south, the Kazan road to the west, the 
Osa road to the north, and the Siberia road to the east. 

There was fierce resistance to Russian annexation 
and risings were frequent. The Kiiéiimids, the popu- 
larly chosen leaders of the Bashkurts, were generally 
at the head of these movements, which were some- 
times combined with other movements in the 
Ukraine and N. Caucasus and with enterprises of the 
Crimeans, the Kalmuks and the Ottomans, with all 
of whom they had contacts. During the 17th and the 
first quarter of the 18th centuries the Bashkurts 
joined in movements in W. Siberia, the lower 
Jaxartes, Astrakhan, Don and Daghistan regions and 
even in the Debreczen area of Hungary. It was in 
1667, during the reign of Kiitiimid Kiitiik Sultan, 
that Ewliya Celebi visited the Bashkurt between the 
Terek and Astrakhan together with the Kalmuks, 
and was greatly impressed by their military ability 
and by their national and religious fervour (Seyahat- 
name, Vii, 761, 811-25, 835-6). 

The Bashkurts made their risings at times when 
Russia had external difficulties. For example, the 
rising of 1678, during which several Russian towns 
in the Volga and Kama basins basins were burnt, was 
connected with the Turkish victory over the Russians 
at Cegerin and their occupation of the S. Ukraine. 
The Bashkurts were also skilful at making arms, 
and they were able to supply the Karakalpaks and 
the Kazaks as well as themselves. The Russian 
government laid great importance on cutting off 
the Bashkurts’ foreign contacts and on closing their 
iron and steel works. In 1675 they issued an edict 
forbidding them to manufacture iron, but this had 
no effect. However, by establishing works at Petro 
in the Urals and by deporting masses of Russians to 
them, they succeeded in increasing the Russian 
element, in spite of external difficulties. 

In 1678 was the Kalmuk Khan Ayiike who was 
responsible for the death of Kiiciik Sultan, and the 


struggle against the Russians was carried on by two 
of his sons, Murad Sultan and Khuzey (Ibrahim) 
Sultan. During the Russo-Swedish wars in the reign 
of Peter the Great these roused the whole of Bash- 
kurdistan to rebellion. They were in close contact 
with the Crimean Khans, the Nogays and the Don 
Cossacks, and Murad Sultan went to the Crimea and 
to Istanbul in an unsuccessful attempt to seek help. 
In 1708 he took part in a joint attempt with the 
Kuban Nogays and the Circassians to occupy ithe 
Russian fortress of Terek, but he was wounded, 
captured by the Russians, tried and executed. 
According to a Bashkurt envoy who visited Sultan 
Ahmed III in 1716 the Bashkurts together with 
their allies the Karakalpaks and Kirgiz, had raised 
another rebellion in which they attacked Terek as 
a reprisal for the execution of Murad Sultan and 
killed up to 40,000 Russians (Rashid, Ta?rtkh, iii, 
327). They were supported by the Kazaks, for at 
the beginning of the 18th century they had come 
under the suzerainty of the Kazak Khan Tobir- 
éikoghli Kayib Khan, whose capital was at Tashkent. 
The correspondence of Kayib Khan with Sultan 
Ahmed III in 1715-6 is preserved in the Ottoman 
archives (Istanbul, Basvekalet Arsivui, Name-i Hii- 
maytin defterleri, vol. vii, 35i-2). 

The rebellion lasted 17 years and exhausted the 
Bashkurts. At length in 1728 a delegation was sent 
off to St. Petersburg and a peace treaty was con- 
cluded. However in 1735 there was another rising 
led by Kilmek Abiz and Kiistimoghli Akay against 
Russian efforts to encircle Bashkurdistan and 
isolate it from the Karakalpaks and the Kazaks. This 
was the bloodiest of all the Bashkurt risings. Kilmek 
Abiz and Akay were eventually captured, and taken 
to St. Petersburg and executed, but in 1737 the 
fighting flared up again under the leadership of two 
biys from the Kuvakan tribe, Pepene and Tiingevur 
Késep, with the support of the Kazak Khans. 
Pepene proclaimed Hodja Ahmed Sultan the son 
of the Kazak Khan Abu ’l-Khayr as Khan of the 
Bashkurts. The movement was put down only with 
very heavy casualties. 

The fighting was renewed in 1740 under a leader 
known as Karasakal. This was, in fact, Baybulat, 
last of the Kiitiimids, who together with a nephew 
had been working with the support of the Crimean 
Khans among the Bashkurts since 1738 (Istor. 
Zapiski. vol. xxiv, 102). After two years fighting 
Karasakal was defeated by the Russians and fled 
to the Ortayiiz Kazak Khans and took refuge with 
Barak Khan. After this nothing more is heard of 
the Kiiciimids, but further risings occurred in 1755 
and in 1774. 

In 1798, in accordance with her policy of concili- 
ating the Bashkurts, Catherine the Great divided the 
province into a traditional tribal cantons. She also 
set up Bashkurt regiments, which were armed with’ 
bows and arrows and wore their national costume. 
These regiments were used in the Napoleonic wars, 
and actually advanced as far as Paris. However in 
1861 the cantons were abolished, as were the regi- 
ments in 1862, though some small units were not 
disbanded until 1882. In 1872 the Bashkurts, who 
had previously been dealt with by the Foreign 
Ministry, were given the same status as other 
Russian subjects, though they had their own 
administrative and land laws. 

The Bashkurts played no important part in the 
1Ig05 revolution. In 1917, in accordance with a 
resolution of “‘The General Assembly of the Muslims 
of Russia’ held on May 1-10, which called for 
autonomy for Muslim Turkish regions, the Bashkurt 
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representatives set up a 3 man central committee 
(Zeki Welidi, Sa‘id Miras, Allah Berdi Dja‘fer) to 
deal with the administrative organisation of their 
provinces. They came to an agreement with the 
Kazak-Kirgiz, and held the first Bashkurt Congress 
which urged that the Bashkurts should join with 
other peoples struggling for autonomy (the Kazaks 
and Uzbegs, etc.) (Bashkurt A ymagi, Ufa 1925, vol. i, 
3). In the autumn they began to form an army, and an 
administrative centre was set up in the Caravanserai 
at Orenburg under Bikbavoglu Yiinus. In 1918 this 
government was suppressed by the Russians and 
its members were imprisoned at Orenburg but later 
escaped. In June the Bashkurt rose again, formed 
2 military divisions, and revived the government at 
Orenburg. In order to include Kazak-Kirgiz detach- 
ments the divisions were turned into a separate army 
corps under the command of General Ishbulatov. 
But the Allies, alarmed at the German drive in the 
Ukraine and Caucasus, wanted no national Kirgiz 
and Bashkurt army in the Urals and in the steppes 
and sought its disbandment. In accordance with their 
wishes General Koléak proclaimed that the army and 
government would not be recognised (21 Nov. 1918). 

On 19 February 1919 the ‘“Bashkurdistan” 
government concluded a peace treaty with the 
Soviets, which protected its army and its autonomy 
in’ internal affairs. Afterwards there were efforts to 
unite the Bashkurts with the Kazaks, but they were 
rejected by the Soviets, and Isterlitamak was made 
the administrative centre for Bashkurdistan, and 
Aktiibe for Kazakistan. This was “Little Bash- 
kurdistan”, with an area of 84,874sq. km. and a 
population of 1,259,059, some 65-72% of whom were 
Turks. The premier was Yumugul-oghlu, afterwards 
Z. V. Togan (Validov). On 29 June 1920 the members 
of the government withdrew from office and went 
to Turkistan to take part in the movement of the 
Basmatis {g.v.] against the Soviets. A completely 
Soviet government was formed and the army was 
disbanded. In June 1922 the Soviets united Bash- 
kurdistan with the province of Ufa, which was 
predominantly Russian, as ‘‘Great Bashkurdistan”’. 
According to the 1935 census its area was 151,840 
sq. km. and its population 2,975,400 only 51% ot 
whom were Turks. 

The Bashkurt dialect occupies an intermediate 
place between the Kazak and Kazan dialects. 
Under the Soviets it has been reduced to writing 
and books have been printed in it. 
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BASHi-BOZUK, a term, meaning ‘leaderless’, 
unattached’, that was first applied late in the 
Ottoman period both to homeless vagabonds from 
the provinces seeking a livelihood in Istanbul and 
to such male Muslim subjects of the sultan as were 
not affiliated to any military corps. From this last 
usage it came to signify ‘civilian’ (cf. Redhouse, 
Turkish-English Lexicon, s.v.); and for this reason 
individual volunteers forming bodies attached to the 
Ottoman army at the time of the Crimean War were 
called bashi-bozuk ‘askert (‘civilian’ or ‘irregular’ 
troops). These irregulars, largely recruited among 
Albanians, Kurds, and Circassians, furnished their 
own arms and mounts (some being cavalry) and had 
their own commanders. In the course of the war 
an attempt was made to subject them to normal 
military discipline; but this was not successful; and 
during the next Russo-Ottoman war (of 1877) the 
bashi-bozuk ‘askeri earned so much opprobrium for 
their savagery and love of loot that their employment 
was thereafter abandoned. 

Bibliography: IA, art. by Uzungarsil. 
(H. Bowen) 

BASHIR B. SA‘SD, Medinese companion of 
the Khazradj tribe, and an early convert to Islam. 
He attended the second ‘Akaba meeting with the 
Prophet, and, after the Prophet’s emigration to 
Medina, took part in all the ensuing battles and 
himself led two expeditions, one in Sha‘ban 7/ 
December 629 against the Bani Murra at Fadak, and 
the other later in the same year against a force of 
Ghatafan ‘which ‘Uyayna b. Hisn was assembling 
between Wadi al-Kura and Fadak in order to attack 
Medina. The first expedition ended in complete 
disaster and Bashir himself fought bravely but was 
wounded and left for dead. During the night, he 
managed to reach the house of a Jew in Fadak where 
he sheltered for a few days befcre returning to 
Medina. The second expedition, carried out with 
300 men, was successful, ‘Uyayna’s force was 
dispersed and much booty captured. In the same 
year, when the Prophet visited Mecca for ‘Umrat 
al-Kada? in accordance with the agreement of the 
previous year at al-Hudaybiyya, Bashir commanded 
an armed tontingent which escorted him but did 
not enter Mecca. 

On the death of the Prophet, Bashir supported 
the claim of Kuraysh against the Medinese attempt, 
in the Sakifa meeting, to elect an Ansari successor, 
and was the first—or one of the first—to make the 
decisive move of paying homage to Abi Bakr. 
Later he joined the expedition to ‘Irak and was 
present when al-Hira was captured by Khalid b. al- 
Walid. He died at ‘Ayn al-Tamr in 12/633, though it 
is not certain whether he was killed in the fighting 
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or died from a wound he had received shortly before. | of the Jumblats, he forced the Amad chiefs to leave 


Bashir was one of the few who knew the art of 
writing. He was the father of al-Nu‘man b. Bashir 
(q.v.}. 
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BASHIR CELEBI, a physician who flourished 

in the middle of the 9th/15th century. According to 
the little treatise Hikdyet-i Beshir Celebi (of which 
one MS. has been published in facsimile by I. H. 
Ertaylan as Tdrsh-+ Edirne : Hikdyet-+ Besir Celebi, 
Turk Edebiyat: Orneklers iii, Istanbul 1946), he was 
summoned from Konya to Edirne by Mehemmed II 
very soon after his accession; he expounded to the 
Sultan the advantages of the climate of Edirne and 
recommended to him the site for the building of the 
New Palace (begun in 855/1451, cf. IA, article 
Epirne (M. Tayyib Gékbilgin], p. 117b). 

The Ottoman history attributed to him (Tevarth-i 
Al-i Osman, Tiirk Edebiyats Ornekleri iv, Istanbul 
1946) is nothing but another MS. of the Giese 
Anonymous Chronicles (as demonstrated by Adnan 
Erzi in Bell, XIII, 1949, 181-5: the MS. is very 
close to Giese’s W(ien), = Fliigel No. 983). Neither 
this History nor the Térih-i Edirne is the work of 
Beshir Celebi. 
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Hekim Besir Celebi in Ttirk Tsb Tarihi Arsivt 
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BASHIR SHIHAB II, Amir of Lebanon, 1788- 

1840. Born in 1180/1767 in the village of Ghazir, 
Bashir lost his father Amir Kasim in his early years 
and was soon compelled to try his fortune in the field 
of politics in Dayr al-Kamar, the capital of Lebanon. 
Robust, intelligent, and circumspect, he soon 
attracted attention as a possible candidate for the 
governorship of Lebanon. Shaykh Kasim Jumblat, 
a wealthy and powerful feudal lord, was the first to 
appreciate Bashir’s gifts and possibilities. His first 
approaches were successful, and Kasim and Bashir 
became friends and allies. Their chance for common 
action came in 1788. Wearied by the heavy exactions 
of the Turkish Pashas of Sidon, Tripoli, and Damas- 
cus, Amir Yiisuf Shihab, governor ot Lebanon, 
called the Notables of the Land to a meeting in 
Dayr al-Kamar to discuss the general situation. To 
their surprise, Amir Yisuf confessed his inability to 
come to an understanding with Djazzar Pasha [9.v.] 
of Sidon and called for advice regarding his successor. 
Shaykh Kasim and his supporters suggested young 
Bashir, and Amir Yisuf agreed. Bashir made the 
usual journey to ‘Akka, Djazzar’s fortress, and came 
back Governor of Lebanon. 

A rapacious intriguer, Djazzar Pasha stimulated 
in 1209/1794 a number of Lebanese notables to revolt 
and induced one of the sons of Amir Yusuf to make a 
bid for the governorship of Lebanon. He then 
promised support to Bashir in return for a large sum 
of money. Having satisfied the greed of the Pasha, 
Bashir immediately set himself to the task of 
internal consolidation. In 1794, he permitted the 
Jumblats and the Amads to murder several Nakad 
chiefs in his own reception hall. Then, with the help 


Lebanon and seek refuge elsewhere (1799, 1808, 1819). 
In 1822/1237, he burdened the Jumblats with very 
heavy contributions; and, in 1824, he defeated them 
in open battle and put them to flight. In the mean- 
time, Bashir strengthened his local levies and made 
of them the strongest military contingent in all 
Syria-Palestine. His fifteen thousand men were more 
than equal to all the soldiers of all the Pashas of 
Syria put together. In addition, Lebanese levies 
were daring and extremely skilful in the manipu- 
lation of arms. 

In the meanwhile, Bashir’s grants in aid to 
Christian Patriarchs and Archbishops and his acts 
of toleration were winning for him clerical support 
and French consular aid. In 1817, Pope Pius VII 
wrote in person to thank the Amir for his policy of 
religious toleration; and in 1835, Pope Gregory XVI 
addressed the Amir as a faithful son and praised his 
conversion. With his own co-religionists, the Druzes, 
Bashir behaved differently. Until his time the 
Druzes had had only one religious head, the Shaykh 
al-Akl. Bashir introduced a second head and set 
him up against his colleague. 

Bashir’s greatest ambition was to ward off local 
Turkish intrigue and protect the historic autonomy 
of Lebanon. Circumspect and foxy, he refused ito 
commit himself either for or against Napoleon at 
the time of his advance into Palestine. And, as soon 
as the French forces withdrew into Egypt, Bashir 
went down in person to the Grand Vizier’s camp in 
al-Arish, 1799, and procured an Imperial firman 
which tied the Lebanon directly with the Sublime 
Porte. When the Grand Vizier died, this firman 
became null and void, and Bashir had to use other 
means. Djazzar’s successor, Sulayman Pasha (1804- 
1819), was more humane; and Bashir courted his 
favour to stem the cupidity and inordinate desires 
of Kandj Pasha of Damascus. In 1810, Yasuf Kandj 
Pasha claimed direct control of the fertile valley 
of the Bekaa. When no amount of persuasion could 
change his desire, Bashir marched on Damascus at 
the head of a force, 15,000 strong, and Kandj fled 
to Egypt. In 1820, Bashir had to march again on 
Damascus and for the same reason. A year later, 
Darwish succeeded in gaining the good will of the 
Sublime Porte and marched against Bashir’s ally, 
‘Abd Allah Pasha, with substantial assistance from 
his colleague the Pasha of Aleppo. ‘Abd Allah then 
locked himself up in the fortress of ‘Akka, and 
Bashir sought help in Egypt (1821-1822). 

Muhammad ‘Ali Pasha [¢.v.] of Egypt was then 
laying the foundation of independence. He, had 
already sensed the hostile intentions of the Sublime 
Porte and was preparing himself for a war of liperat- 
ion. He realised fully well the military importance of 
Amir Bashir and the strategic significance of Mount 
Lebanon. The two conferred together andf soon 
arrived at a complete understanding of the situation. 
Muhammad ‘Ali intervened in favour of 2‘Abd 
Allah Pasha at Constantinople and Bashir fcame 
back to Lebanon completely victorious. 1 

In 1247/1831, Muhammad ‘Ali decided to strike. 
The Sultan had lost heavily in both the Greek War of 
Independence and in the Russian War and had, in 
1826, dissolved the Janissaries. Emissaries of the 
Porte promised full respect of the privileges of 
Mount Lebanon, but Bashir’s answer was, ‘‘You 
should not expect help from those whom you have 
always neglected”. Lebanese levies fought ‘Uthm4n 
Pasha in Tripoli, joined in the march on Damascus, 
protected the Egyptian commissariat and rear as far 
north as Aleppo. In return, Muhammad ‘Ali Pasha 
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recognised the ancient privileges of Lebanon, and | 
promised to eschew direct interference in its internal 
affairs, (1833-40). But as the Sultan could never 
consider the new situation consistent with his 
dignity and honour, Muhammad ‘Ali had to remain 
prepared for another trial. This meant more men for 
his army and more money for his growing expenses, 
and actually led to disarmament, compulsory 
Military service and increased taxation. Unable to 
understand the Lebanese mentality, he ordered 
application of his new regulations in Lebanon and 
in the Druze Mountain of the Hawran, and had to 
stand the consequences. Troubles flared up in the 
Hawran in the autumn and winter of 1837-1838; 
and several thousand Egyptians perished. In the 
summer of 1253/1838, the Egyptians were routed 
again in the Anti-Lebanon. 

The impending clash between the Egyptian 
forces and the Ottoman Army took place in the 
early summer of 1839 at Nezib on the Turkish 
border. As the Egyptians put the Turks to flight 
and threatened to march on Constantinople, and as 
Russia was bound to come to the help of Turkey by 
the terms of the Treaty of HunkAr Iskelesi (1833), 
and as France had consistently favoured Muhammad 
‘Ali Pasha, the Eastern Question was open again 
for discussion. British and Turkish emissaries 
visited Lebanon in disguise trying to win over 
Amir Bashir to their side. Bashir himself procrastin- 
ated, but the Lebanese rushed to arms in open revolt. 
By the summer of 1256/1840, France was isolated and 
the rest of the Big Powers, including Russia, signed the 
Treaty of London. Allied naval units arrived in 
Lebanese waters and a Turkish force was landed orf 
the Bay of Junieh, Lebanese, Turks, and blue- 
jackets defeated Ibrahim Pasha at Bahrsaf, and 
Bashir III was proclaimed Governor of Lebanon. 
Bashir II surrendered to the British in Sidon and 
was carried to Malta in exile. Several months later, 
he was allowed to establish himself in Asia Minor. 
He passed away in 1851, and was buried in the 
Armenian Catholic Church in Galata, Constantinople. 
In 1946, when Lebanon achieved the sort of independ- 
ence Bashir had sought, the Government of the 
Republic brought his remains to Lebanon and 
deposited them in the family vault in Bayt al-Din. 
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BASHKIR [see BASHDJIRT]. 

AL-BASHKUNISH, the Basques, a people of 
uncertain origin inhabiting the W. end of the 
Pyrenees and the adjacent part of the Cantabrian 
Mountains, with the Atlantic coast to the N. 
‘Bashkunish’ is evidently from Latin ‘Vascénes’, 
with the phonetic change v <b as elsewhere, The 
Basque language is called al-bashkiyya (Al-Rawd al- 
Mit‘tar, ed. Lévi-Provengal, 56). 

Tne principal centre of the Bashkunish was 
Pampeluna (Arabic Banbaltina, from an original 
Pompeiopolis), which became eventually the capital 
of Navarre. Their territory was invaded by Mis4 b. 
Nusayr at the time of the conquest of Spain (Kitab 
al-Imama wa ’l-siydasa, Coleccién de Obras Ardbigas, 
ii, 132 ff.), and then or later but in any case before 
100/718-719, as Codera showed, Pampeluna capit- 
ulated to the Muslims. ‘Ukba b. al-Hadjdjadj 
(Umayyad governor of Spain for five years from 
116/734) settled a Muslim garrison there (Ibn 
‘Idhari, ii, 28). A few years later (138/755-756) the 
Bashkunish were in revolt and destroyed a force 
sent to Pampeluna by the amir Yisuf al-Fihri, t.e., 
about the time of the arrival in Spain of ‘Abd al- 
Rahman I. At the time of the famous invasion of 
northern Spain by Charlemagne (161/778) Pampeluna 
submitted to him, but it was probably bands of 
Basques, joined by the Muslims, who cut his rear- 
guard to pieces at Roncesvalles (cf. Lévi-Provengal, 
Hist. Esp. Mus., i, 1944, 89). In 164/780-7821, or in 
the following year, towards the close of his long 
reign, ‘Abd al-Rahman I was obliged to move in 
person against the Bashkunish. 

By 798/182 the Basques of Pampeluna had 
renounced their Muslim allegiance, permanently as 
it turned out, and declared themselves vassals of 
Alfonso II, king of the Asturias. We soon hear of an 
independent Basque chief at Pampeluna, Gharsiya 
b. Wanku (Garcia Ifiguez), who, as it appears, 
through his granddaughter Ifiga, married to the 
Umayyad ‘Abd Allah, became the ancestor of ‘Abd 
al-Rahman III, al-Nasir. A fresh grouping of power 
among the Bashkunish took place in 905, when 
Sancho Garces IJ set aside the elder line, and effect- 
ively established the kingdom of Navarre. The western 
Basques continued to be subjects of the king of the 
Asturias. Henceforward what from the point of view 
of Muslim Spain has been called the ‘Basque 
menace’ (E. Lévi-Provengal) is represented by the 
history of Navarre especially. 

Bibliography: F. Codera, Estudios criticos de 
Historia drabe espatiola, 101-105, 169-184 (Pam- 
plona en el siglo VIII); Lévi-Provencal, Hist. Esp. 
Mus., index. (D. M. Dunvop) 
BASHMAK [see AL-NaA‘L AL-SHARIF]. 
BASHMAKLIK, a term applied under the Otto- 

man régime during the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries to fief revenues assigned to ladies of the 
sultan’s harem for the purchase of their personal 
Tequirements, particularly clothes and_ slippers 
(bashmak or pashmak meaning ‘slipper’ in Turkish). 
The word has not yet been found in any document 
earlier than the end of the sixteenth century, and 
ceased to be used from the beginning of the eigh- 
teenth. The ladies who qualified for the receipt of 
bashmakliks were the sultan’s mother (wélide), his 
sisters, his daughters, his kadins, and his khassekis ; 
but information is lacking on the different values 
of those assigned to each of these ranks,—if indeed 
there was any fixed scale at all. We know, however, 
that they were assigned for life and that during the 
seventeenth century they were often improperly 
enlarged beyond the usual revenue limit of 20,000 
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akées a year by the addition to them of military | 


fiefs that had fallen vacant. Though from early in 
the eighteenth century the term bashmaklik fell out 
of use, fief revenues were still assigned to these mem- 
bers of the imperial karem, being known thence- 
forward simply as khdss and consisting, since virtually 
all revenues were by that date collected by tax-farm 
(mukata‘a), of the advance payments made by con- 
tractors for certain such farms. Towards the end of 
that century the practice was adopted of granting 
mukata‘as to the ladies concerned on malikane, or 
life, tenures; but in the reform period such grants 
were finally abolished and annual cash allowances 
were paid to them in lieu. 

Bibliography: Kotu Bey, Risdle (Istanbul 
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Staatsverfassung, ii, 34, 159; I. A. art (GOkbilgin); 
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BASHMUHASABA [see MALIyYya]. 
BASHSHAR bs. BURD, Aso Mu‘Apu, a famous 

“Iraki Arabic poet of the 2nd/8th century. His family 
was originally from Jukharistan or eastern Iran. 
His grandfather had been captured and taken to 
‘Irak at the time of the expedition of al-Muhallab 
(¢.v.]; his father, who was finally freed by an ‘Ukayli 
Arab lady of Basra, was a bricklayer of that town. 
Bashsh4r was born in Basra, the date being uncertain 
but probably about 95 or 96/714-5. For a long time 
he attached himself to ‘Ukayl as a dependent, 
without forgetting to glorify the memories of ancient 
Iran in accordance with his Shu‘ibi leanings; but 
this was equally, no doubt, a good means of turning 
his detractors, attention away from his humble 
origins, which the fiction of his royal ancestry ill 
concealed (v. the naive genealogy of Bashshar given 
in A ghani?, iii, 135). 

The gift of poetry is said to have been revealed 
in Bashshar when he was ten years old (see A ghani*, 
iii, 143, 144: from a Basra source). His Basra environ- 
ment was nothing if not favourable to the growth 
of such a talent; the caravan halt or mirbad which 
was of such importance up to the middle of the 
3rd/gth century (cf. Pellat, Milieu basrien, 158 ff.) 
was for the young artist a kind of school in which 
he must have soaked himself in the poetic tradition 
then in full flower in central and eastern Arabia 
(see the anecdote in A ghani®, iii, 145-5, which recounts 
the meeting of Bashshar with the Tamimi Djarir, 
then at the height of his fame; Brockelmann’s 
suggestion, S I, 109, of confusion with a homonym 
of Djarir cannot be accepted). Bashshar’s career 
embraces the activities of a writer of panegyric, 
elegy and satire. It is remarkable that blindness 
from birth and exceptional uglinéss did not cause 
him to be shunned by women or by the important 
figures of his day. But he knew how to impress and 
to make himself feared by the quality of his praises 
and his epigrams. 

From the fragments or pieces which have come 
down to us Bashshar appears as the court poet of 
Umayyad governors such as Ibn Hubayra [q.v.] 
(see A ghani®, iii, 197, 236) or Salm b. Kutayba (at 
the latest in 132/750) (see ib¢d., 190), or prince 
Sulayman, the son of the caliph Hisham (see Diwan, 
i, 291-303); we even have a panegric on the last 
Umayyad ruler, Marwan (see Diwan, i, 306 ff.). The 
advent of the ‘Abbasids does not seem to have 
checked the rising career of the poet, who was then 
thirty-seven years old. He was too clever a man 
not to adapt himself to the new state of affairs. It 
is difficult to follow the process in detail, but an ode 
originally in honour of the ‘Alid Ibrahim b. ‘Abd 
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Allah is said to have been finally dedicated to the 
‘Abbasid caliph al-Mansur (A ghani*, iii, 213 bottom; 
cf, al-‘Askari, Diwan al-Ma‘dni, i, 136); if this fact 
is correct it is characteristic. Bashshar lived in 
Baghdad from the time of its foundation in 145/762 
(see al-Marzubani, Muwashshah, 247-8). His pane- 
gyrics were then dedicated either to prominent 
figures in Basra such as Sulayman al-‘Absi (governor 
in 142/759-60) or his son (governor about 176/792) 
(see A ghani’, iii, 165-7, 207; Pellat, 166, 280) or. to 
such figures as ‘Ukba b. Salm (governor in 147/764) 
(see A ghani*, iii, 174-5; cf. Pellat, index) or his son, 
Nafi‘ (governor in 151/768) (see A ghdni’, iii; 230; 
cf. Pellat, 281); several anecdotes give the impression 
that Bashshar was much in favour under the caliph 
al-Mansir, whom he probably accompanied on 
pilgrimage to Mecca (see A ghani’, iii, 153, 159, 188, 
212, 239 especially Diwan, i, 257, 275 (kasida of 
29 verses) and ii, 24); later relations between the 
monarch and the poet were to become strained 
(see infra). To these official connexions we owe much 
precious material on the poet’s life. But doubtless 
they are not as important as Bashshar’s connexions 
with the grammarians of Basra, such as Abi ‘Amr 
b. al-SAla?, Aba ‘Ubayda or al-Asma‘i [q.v.] or with 
religious folk in that town such as Hasan al-Basri 
(g.v.] (d. 110/228; Aghani®, iii, 169f.) or Malik b. 
Dinar [q.v.] (d. 131/748; v. 1bid., 170). His sarcastic 
remarks on the subject of these last two persons are 
in line with, and confirm, his taste for consorting 
with people ostracised because of their manners or 
religious beliefs. A ‘literature’ more anecdotal than 
valuable gives a picture of this aspect of Bashshar’s 
life; his adventures and half-sacrilegious escapades 
(thus A ghani, iii, 185-6, on a pretended pilgrimage to 
Mecca; and 233, on his relationship with some Kifa 
libertines. His diatribes against Hammad ‘Adjrad 
show how lively these relations sometimes were 
(see ibid.. iii, 137, 205, 223 bottom; al-Djahiz, Bayan, 
i, 30). His caustic temperament, his character and 
above all his sensitivity on the subject of his infirmity 
and lack of inheritance explain in large measure the 
poet’s pungent invective against his rivals or 
enemies, though other grounds should not be 
forgotten which explain the rancour of these quarrels 
on the ideological plane. 

Shu‘ibism is one of these causes (thus Aghani*, 
iii, 138, 139 and especially 174-5, against the Bedouin 
poet ‘Ukba b. Ru’ba; v. also ¢bid., 166 the fragment 
against a Bedouin, and 203-4 in which a nobleman 
reproaches the poet with having stirred up the 
mawali against their Arab patrons). Bashshar’s posit- 
ion on the subject of Mu‘tazilism reflects his fluc- 
tuating opinion of WAsil b. SAta) [g.v.] (d. 131/748-9 
in Basra), whom he satirises, having previously 
flattered him (see al-Djahiz, Baydn, i, 16 ff., and 
again in Aghdni, iii, 145 f.; v. also the violent 
diatribes against each other of Bashshar and the 
Mu‘tazilite poet Safwan al-Ansari of Basra, on which 
see Pellat, Milieu basrien, 175-7 with a translation 
of Safwan’s verses). 

Bashsh4r’s religious views remain unclear; they 
seem to have fluctuated, and Bashshar, as an 
opportunist, to have concealed his true mind. The 
reservations he makes on the subject of poets he 
appreciates such. as al-Kumayt or al-Sayyid al- 
Himyari who lived in Basra from 147/764 to 157/773- 
4 (cf. Aghani*, iii, 225, VII, 237, but the facts are 
uncertain) would tend to indicate that he was not 
a Shi% (but see Pellat, 178, who thinks that 
Bashshar brought together the Shil views of the 
Kamiliyya, on which see id. 201). The accusation of 
zandaka made against Bashshar and the anecdotes 
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which illustrate it rather than give it substance point | poems on rhymes from a to z, has been the basis of 


to his holding heterogeneous views; among these 
views there are in fact to be found Manichaean 
beliefs strongly tinged with Zoroastrianism (see al- 
Djahiz, Bayan, i, 16: citation of the celebrated verse 
the Earth is dark and the Fire is resplendent and the 
Fire has been worshipped from the time that it existed; 
cf. the reference to this affirmation of Bashshar’s 
in the refutation of the Mu‘tazilite Safwan, ibid., 
i, 97, line 7; cf. also Fihkrist, 338, line 10, which 
puts the poet among the Zindiks-Manichaeans of 
the 2nd/8th cent.). 

But along with these beliefs there would seem 
always to have been a profound scepticism (see 
Aghdani’, iii, 227, line 1 ff.-Diwan, ii, 246) mingled 
with a fatalistic outlook leading Bashshar to 
to pessimism and hedonism (ibid., 232, and the 
citation from Ibn Kutayba, S‘Uydn, i, 40 bottom). 


Like his fellows, Bashshar had to fall back on the. 


takiyya and profess an orthodoxy and a pious zeal 
which was totally opposed to his real convictions 
(thus, his verses against the heretic Ibn al-‘Awdja’, 
who was executed at Kifa, Aghani*, iii, 147, and 
above all the verse of the Diwan, ii, 36, line 3, 
showing a strict Islamic orthodoxy). 

His prudence in this respect was not allowed to 
obscure the scandal of his manners, his epigrams 
and his heterodoxy. A plot engineered in Basra 
effected his ruin in the eyes of the caliph al-Mahdi 
(see the anecdotal accounts in A ghdni’, iii, 243 ff.), 
impinging as it did on matters of wider import, viz. 
the persecution under that ruler of all those covered 
by the name of zindik [q.v.} (see ibid., 246 bottom 
and ff.; especially, Gabrieli, Appunti, 158). Bashshar 
was seized, beaten, and thrown into a swamp in 
the Batiha (al-Tabari, Cairo ed., vi, 401; Aghani, 
iii, 247-8). This occurred in 167 or 168/784-5 when 
the poet was over seventy years of age (not ninety, 
as has been said through an orthographic confusion ; 
cf. A ghani*, iii, 247, 249, giving the two figures, of 
which only the second features in al-Khatib al- 
Baghdadi, Tarikh Baghdad, vii, 118 and Ibn 
Khatlikan, i; 88). 

Bashshar was famous in his day as an orator and 
letter-writer or prose-writer (al-Djahiz, Bayan, i, 49), 
but he owes his renown above all to his poetic gifts. 
His work in verse was as abundant as it was varied, 
but unfortunately has not come down to us in its 
original form. Being blind Bashshar was dependent 
on raéwis, of whom we know the names of four, 
notably the notorious Khalaf al-Ahmar (see A ghani’, 
jii, 137, 164 (and ix, 112), 170, 189); but none of 
them troubled to put together the diwdn of their 
master. Occasional pieces, impromptus and epigrams 
were very quickly lost, while at the same time poems 
of more or less doubtful authenticity were attrib- 
uted to Bashsh4r (see gloss on Diwan, i, 309). From 
the 3rd/gth century the poet’s work was thus known 
only through the collections of the anthologists, 
such as Hari b. ‘Ali (d. 288/g00-1; cf. Fihrist, 144) 
or Ahmad b. Abi Tahir Tayfir (d. 280/893), who had 
compiled an Ikhtiyar Shi‘r Bashshar (see Fihrist, 147). 
It is known that in the last quarter of the 4th/1oth 
century Ibn al-Nadim consulted a collection of 
selected poems of about a thousand pages (v. 
Fihrist, 159 bottom). No account should however 
be taken of the [khtiyar min Shi‘y Bashshar of the 
two brothers al-Khalidi of Mosul, which is not 
mentioned among their works by Ibn al-Nadim, 
op. cit., 169. This last work we know only through 
the extracts given by al-Tudjibi (5th/11th cent., ed. 
al-‘Alawi, Aligarh 1935). A single manuscript of 
eastern origin (of the 6th/12th century ?), containing 





the edition of Ibn ‘Ashir (3 vols., Cairo 1950-57), 
which is far from satisfactory. We see that the work 
of Bashshar can be studied only with caution. 
Bashshar writes in formal, tripartite kasidas, in a 
taut style, and though his poems may be conven- 
tional in form and theme they show a break with 
those of the preceding generation. The pithiness of 
his epigrams places him in the Umayyad satirist 
tradition (thus, Diwdn, ii, 66, against Hammad 
SAdjrad; also Aghani®, iii, 188, 202); here also his 
taste for the baroque or for parody leads him to 
make innovations (thus, the prosopopeia on his ass, 
A ghani, iii, 231 bottom). But it is probably in elegy 
that he has made his name most remembered. 
Frequently, already, his bacchic themes tend 
towards the love-song, which might well be con- 
sidered the abandonment of a tradition of which 
the pastiches attributed to al-A‘shd Maymin [9.v.} 
are questionable examples. The amorous elegies make 
up an important part of this work, and are addressed 
mainly to a Basran lady named ‘Abda, but also to 
other heroines whose names are probably fictitious. 
Now sensual and even realistic (thus Aghdni®, iii, 
155, 165, 182, 200 etc.), now suffused with courtly 
ingenuity, these poems seem to give two different 
responses to the eternal conflict within the oriental 
soul. Poems of an intellectual cast are also common, 
and though Bashshar is not really profound he 
avoids triviality and can make acute observations. 
Adaptability is the key-note of Bashshar’s 
manner, which can be stylised and archaising in the 
kasida (thus, Diwan, i, 306 ff.), but loosens and 
becomes delightfully free in the amorous elegies, in 
which the poet allows himself’ daring licences of 
language (thus Diwan, ii, 5, line 7; 10, lines 3; 15, 
line 2). The dominant influence on Bashshar was 
indeed always the tradition he inherited from the 
desert poets; in many respects he is close to the 
Hidjaz ‘‘school” as we see it in ‘Umar b. Abi Rabi‘a 
{g.v.]. But he contrived to enrich this tradition with 
the wealth of his own interior universe, the hard 
experience born of his physical disgrace and his 
contact with a confusing and turbulent world. 
The importance of Bashshar’s place in the transi- 
tional period of poetry in the middle of the 2nd/8th 
century cannot be overestimated. The influence of 
the man and the artist is attested by the enthusiasm 
or hatred he awoke in his contemporaries. All in 
all he was considered one of the glories of Basra. 
His poems, often set to music, delighted the young 
and the feminine public, while the connaisseurs’ 
opinion emerges from the ‘‘value judgments” 
attributed to such scholars as Abi ‘Ubayda, al- 
Asma‘i, Khalaf al-Ahmar and a host of others 
(see A ghani*, iii, passim). We know on the other hand 
in what esteem al-Djahiz held him (see Bayan, index). 
Finally, Bashshar profoundly influenced the 
following generation of poets; statements to this 
effect in the biographies of Abu ’l-‘Atahiya [g.v.}, 
al-‘Abbas b. al-Ahnaf [q.v.], Abii Nuwas [¢.v.], Salm 
al-Khasir and many others are confirmed by the 
study of their works. At the present day eastern 
critics have readily been able to see in Bashshar 
one of the greatest names in Arab poetry. 
Bibliography: Ibn Kutayba, Shir (ed. De 
Goeje), 476-79 and index; Djahiz, Bayan, ed. 
Hari, i, 49 and index (24 references of Bashshar) ; 
Aghani’, iii, 135-249, iv, 15, 28-29, 33-34, 70-2, 
vi, 227, 229, 232, 237 and tables; Fihrist 338; 
Khatib Baghdadi, Ta°’rvikh Baghdad, vii, 112-8; 
Marzubani, Muwashshah, 246-50; Ibn Khallikan, 
Cairo 1310, i, 89-90, ed. ‘Abd al-Hamid (Cairo), i, 
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245, no. 110; for the other secondary biographical 

sources v. Brockelmann, S I, 40. On the back- 

ground, v. A. Mez, Renaissance; G. Vadja, Les 

Zindiq ... au début de la période abbastde, in RSO, 

xvii (1937), 173-229; Ch. Pellat, Le milieu basrien 

et la formation de Gahiz, Paris 1953, 176-8, 256-9 

and index. Special studies on this poet by Di 

Matteo, La Poesia arabe nel I secolo degli ‘A bbasidi, 

Palermo 1935, 9-124; F. Gabrieli, Appuntt su 

Bu.B., in BSOS ix (1937), 51-63. 

Articles and monographs in Arabic: Mahmid al- 
“Akkad, Murddja‘a fi ’l-Adab, Cairo 1925, I19- 
158; Maghribi, in MMIA, ix (1929), 705-22; 
TJ. Husayn, Hadith al-Arbs‘a!, i, 232-42; Husayn 
Mansir, Bashshar bayna ’l-djidd wa ’l-mudjin, 
Cairo 1930; Hanna Nimr, Bashkshar b. Burd, Hims 
1933; Himsi, Baskshdr 6. Burd, in al-Ra‘d, 
Damascus 1949, 47-76; Ah. Hasanayn, Bashshar 
6b. Burd, Shi‘ru-hu wa-akhbaru-hu, Cairo 1925, 
109; Nuwayhi, Shakhsiyyat Bashshar, Cairo 1957, 
280. On the text and the diwan of Bashshar see 
references in the article. (R. BLacHERE) 
BASHSHAR at-SHA‘IRI, Shi‘ite heretic, flou- 

rished in the second century A.H. He lived in Kifa 
and eamed his living by selling barley (ska‘ir), 
whence his name. According to the Minhkadj and the 
Muntahd, he was sometimes mistakenly referred to 
as al-Ash‘ari, instead of the correct al-Sha‘iri. Ac- 
cording to traditions related by al-Kashshi, he was 
repudiated and disowned by the Imam Dja‘far al- 
Sadik (Ridjdl 252-4; cf. 197, where ‘Abii Bashshar 
al-Ash‘ari? is denounced as a liar, together with such 
notorious heretics as al-Mughira b. Sa‘id, Bazigh, 
Abu’l-Khattab, Mu‘ammar, and Hamza al-Barbari. 
The passage in the edition is very corrupt). The 
Nusayri al-Khasibi describes Bashshar as a rawi of 
Mufaddal b. ‘Umar al-Dju‘fi (Massignon, Salman 
44 n. 4); in a Nusayri text published by Strothmann 
he is reported as quoting a conversation with Dja‘far 
al-Sadik, who gives the esoteric explanations of the 
basmala. 

A disciple of the Khattabiyya [¢.v.] group among 
the extreme Shi‘a, BashshAr is said to have preached 
the doctrine that ‘Ali was superior to Muhammad, 
since ‘Ali was God and Muhammad only a messenger. 
He accepted the teachings of the Khattabiyya on 
four of the five deified persons, namely ‘Ali, Fatima, 
al-Hasan, and al-Husayn, but demoted Muhammad, 
to whom he assigned the réle which the Khattabiyya 
assign to Salman al-Farisi. He was also accused of 
preaching libertinism, the denial of divine attri- 
butes, and metempsychosis. His followers were known 
‘as ‘Ulya’iyya [q.v.], a name that is variously inter- 
preted. One version is that they were so called when 
Bashshar, after teaching these doctrines, was changed 
into a sea-bird (‘ulya). 

Bibliography: Al-Kashshi, Ma‘rifat al-Ridjal, 
Bombay 1317, 252-4; Al-Astarabadi, Minkadj al- 
Makal, Tehran 1307, 68-9; al-Ha'iri, Muntaha 
al-Makal, Tehran 1302, 65; L. Massignon, Salmdn 
Pak, Tours 1934, 38, 44-5; R. Strothmann, 
Morgenlandische Geheimsekten in abendlandischer 
Forschung, Berlin 1953, 41-2; W. W. Rajkowski, 
Early Shti‘ism in Irak, London University Ph. D. 
thesis 1955. (B. Lewis) 
AL-BASIR, Apo ‘ALI at-Fapu 3. DJA‘FAR B. AL- 

Fapi 3. YUnus AL-ANBARI AL-NAKHA‘I AL-KATIB, 
poet and letter-writer of the first half of the 3rd/gth 
century. He was born in Kiifain a family of Persian 
origin which had been living in al-Anbar, but moved 
to Kifa and settled in the quarter of the Yemenite 
tribe al-Nakha‘. On account of his blindness he 


was nicknamed al-Basir and al-Darir (per ant- 
phrasin, see A. Fischer, ZDMG 61, 430). When 
Samarra was built in 221/836 he went to the new 
capital and in spite of his strong and even extreme 
Shi‘ite leanings he eulogised al-Mu‘tasim and his 
successors. He attached himself to al-Fath b. 
Khakan [q.v.] and his nephew ‘Ubayd Allah b. 
Yahya (see Ibn Khakan) and praised them in his 
poems (see ¢.g. Ibn Shadjari, Hamdsa 117; Mubarrad, 
Kamil 6; Yakat Irshad vi, 122; Ibn Rashik, ‘Umda, 
i 78). He was acquainted with Abu ’l-‘Ayna? {q.v.], 
Sa‘id b. Humayd, Ibn Abi T4hir [¢.v.], Aba: Hiffan 
and other men of letters; they addressed to each 
other witty verses and satirical lampoons. He was 
a gifted writer; some of his admirers ranked him even 
higher than Djarir. He had a poor opinion of the 
poetry of Abii Nuw4as and Muslim b. al-Walid (see 
Marzubani, Muwashkshah 282 f.). Abu ’l-Hasan Ibn 
al-Munadjdjim in the appendix to his father’s Kitdb 
al-Bahiry and Ibn HAadjib al-Nu‘m4n in his Ask‘dr 
al-Kuttab devoted both a chapter to his poems 
(Fthrist 144, 1; 166, 23). His Diwan and the collection 
of his letters are lost. Amongst his verses which have 
come down to us, are some, that can be dated: ¢.g. 
a poem, composed in 247/861, when al-Mutawakkil 
went from Samarra to his new residence al-Dja‘fa- 
tiyya (Yakit, ii, 87; read al-Basiy instead of al- 
Basri), a few lines of a long poem, urging al-Musta‘in 
in 249/863 to appoint his son al-‘Abbas heir-apparent 
(Mas‘iidi, Murtidj vii, 346; read Aba [‘AIt] al-Basir) 
and congratulatory verses on the occasion of the 
accession of al-Mu‘tazz to the throne 4 Muharram 
252/25 January 866 (Mas‘idi, Murtidj vii, 378). Ths 
shows incidentally that contrary to the statement of 
Marzubani he did not die during the civil war 251/865. 
Ibn Hadjar places his death in the reign of al 
Mu‘tamid (256-79/870-92). 

Bibliography: Fithrist 123; Marzubani, 
Mu‘djam al-Shu‘ard? 314 Krenkow; Ibn Hadjar’, 
Lisan al-Mizdn iv, 438; Mas‘idi, Muridj vii, 
328 ff., 346. See also Kali, Amali; Ibn Shadjari, 
Hamdasa (register s.v. a. ‘Ali al-Darir); Tha‘alibi, 
Thimar al-Kulab 44, 164, 268, 483, 496; Aghani' x, 
108; XX, 4I. (J. W. Fock) 
BASIRI, (c.1465-1535) Turkish and Persian 

poet. Although Latifi and ‘Ali (Kunh al-Akhbar) 
record that he came to Rim from the realm 
of Persia, it is clearly stated in the tadkkira 
of Riyadi and in the Kashf al-Zuntiin that he was 
from Baghdad. Because of a diseased condition 
(bavask) from which he suffered, he was called 
Aladja (‘Blotchy’) Basiri. He grew up in the scholarly 
and literary milieu of Harat, and frequented the 
circles of Sultan Husayn Baykara (1438-1507), 
Djami (1424-92), and Naw’! (1441-1501). As he is 
not mentioned in the last-named’s Madjalis al- 
Nafa’is, he could not yet have won fame in that 
environment, but he is mentioned among the poets 
of Selim I in the supplement written by Hakim 
Muhammad Shah-i Kazwini to his Persian trans- 
lation of the Madjalis al-Nafa*is. Basiri left Harat 
for Rim some time before 1492, bringing the books 
and ghaszals of Djami and Naw4’i, and various 
commissions to execute for them. For a while he 
was in the service of the Ak Koyunlu. When Ahmad 
Géde, son of Ughurlu, came to the Ak Koyunlu 
throne (1496), Basiri was sent as his ambassador to 
Sultan Bayazid II, reaching Istanbul in 1496 or 
1497. On Ahmad Géde’s death in battle in the 
neighbourhood of Isfahan in the latter year, Basiri 
decided not to return to Persia but to settle in 
Istanbul. He later attached himself to Mu’ayyadzade, 
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adi ‘asker from 1503 to 1507, and became one of his 
intimates. The testimony of the tadhhivas is that it 
was Basiri who brought the diwan of Nawai to Rim. 
While he wrote Persian poetry, Basiri, being 
brought up in the circle of Husayn Baykard and 
Naw4, had a detailed knowledge of Turkish 
language and literature. After his arrival in Rom, 
he adapted himself to his new literary environ- 
ment with such success, thanks to his power- 
ful intellect, as to win the favourable mention 
of the authors of the tadhkhkivas. Being an elegant 
and witty versifier he was much in demand in the 
salons of the great. In the reign of Suleyman he was 
one of the associates of the defterddy Iskender 
Celebi, and was given an income from the awkd/ of 
Aya Sofya and from the imperial treasury. His 
poems, both Persian and Turkish, show that he had 
a.sound knowledge of the sciences which in that age 
were the necessary concomitants of poetry and on 
which poetry fed. The chief features of his poetry 
are wit, elegance, and particularly the devices of 
a@jinds and thdm. Although it influenced the local 
literature, his work does not display the charac- 
teristics of 16th-century Anatolian classical litera- 
ture, but is closer to that of 15th-century Persia. 
His neat lampoons and witticisms offended no one. 
Some of these witticisms are quoted in the tadhkiras 
and he himself incorporated them into a risdla. 
Apart from his Turkish diwdn, he wrote a Bengi- 
name, He died in Istanbul, in his 7oth year. 
Bibliography: Hakim Muhammad Shahb-i 
Kazwini’s translation of Madjdlis al-Nafda'is; the 
tadhkiras of Sehi Bey, Latifi, Hasan Celebi, 
‘Ashik Celebi, and Riyadi; Kashkf al-Zunin. 
(Att NrHap TarLan) 
AL-BASIT, Span. Albacete, Spanish town, chief 
town of the province of the same name which 
comprises the north-western portion of the old 
kingdom of Murcia, situated S.-W. of la Mancha and 
New Castile, on the S.E. slopes of the Meseta of 
Central Iberia at an altitude of 700 m. The modern 
name derives from the Arabic al-Basit (‘lugar ancho 
y extendido y lano y raso’’) and not from al-Basita 
(‘the plain’) as is still often stated. The place and 
the name are found for the first time in al-Dabbi of 
Cordova and Ibn al-Abbar of Valencia in the 7th/ 
13th century, in connexion with the great battle of 
20 Sha‘ban 540/5 February 1146, a date confirmed 
by a laconic passage in the Annales Toledanos 
(ed. Huici Miranda 347, in Las Crémicas latinas de 
Ja Reconquista, 1): ‘C‘ahedola [Sayf al-Dawla al- 
-Mustansir Ahmad b. Hiid) did battle with the 
Christians, and they killed him in the month of 
February 1184’? (Spanish era = 1146 Christian era). 
The battle, which was quite an ordinary engagement, 
was not between Alfonso VII of Castile and his tribu- 
tary, the short-lived king of south-eastern Spain which 
was entirely subject to him, but between the latter 
and the Castilian Counts sent by Alfonso VII to 
subjugate the rebels of Baeza, Ubeda and Jaén, who 
withheld their tribute from Sayf al-Dawla. The rebels, 
seeing their lands pillaged by the Christians, again 
submitted to their amir in order that he might save 
them from the Counts, who refused to suspend 
operations and, when Sayf al-Dawla took up arms 
against them, routed him and took him prisoner. While 
he was being led to their camp, certain soldiers, called 
Pardos, put him to death, much to the regret of the 
Counts and Alfonso VII himself’. With him was 
killed his ally the governor of Valencia ‘Abd Allah b. 
Muhammad b. Sa‘d; the latter is for this reason 
known by the Arabs as Sahib al-Basit, ‘‘Master 
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(martyr) of Albacete”. The battle is also called the 
battle of al-Ludjdj (Ibn al-Abbar: be ’l-mawds‘ al- 
macraf bi ‘l-ludjdj wa bt ’l-basit ‘ala makraba min 
djindjalla) in the vicinity of Chinchilla. Al-Ludidi 
the place (and the river) may be identified either 
with Lezura to the west, or with Alatoz to the east 
of Albacete, on the northern slopes of the Sierra of 
Chinchilla (in the latter case it should read Latudidi). 
It is not possible to settle the problem; Fahs al- 
Ludidj is found as early as Ibn al-Kardabis (cf. 
Dozy, Scriptorum arabum loci de Abbadtdis, ii, 19), 

Biblsography: Dabbi (ed. Codera and Ribera), 

33; Ibn al-Abbar, al-Hulla al-Siyar@ (Dozy. 

Notices, 215, 219, 226); Codera, Decadencia y 

desaparicion de los Almoravides en Espana, 

Saragossa 1899, 86, 109; Gaspar Remiro, Murcta 

Musulmana, Saragossa 1905, 179 ff.; Seybold, in 

ZDMG, lxii. 

(C. F. SzyBoip-[A. Hurci1 Mrranpa}) 

BASIT [see ‘arop]. 

BASIT WA MURAKKAB. Basif and murakkab 
(simple and composite) are translations of the Greek 
amos and obvOetoc. In Arabic grammar (but also 
in philosophy and medicine), the term mujfrad is 
used for basit, In grammar, mufrad and murakkab 
correspond to simple nouns and their construct 
states, in medicine to constituents and their com- 
pounds. In logic, mathematics and music, again, the 
term muallaf is more commonly used for murakkab, 
while it is in physics and medicine alone that the 
term mumtazidj is used sometimes as an equivalent 
of and sometimes as distinguished from murakkab, 
Secundum prius et posterius. 

Something can be simple either absolutely or 
Telatively: an absolutely simple thing is that which 
cannot be further sub-divided into simpler parts 
either physically or conceptually; an atom is an 
example of the first, a highest genus of the second 
type (for the definition of the simple as indivisible 
see, e.g., Aristotle, Metaphysics, 989b 17). A relatively 
simple thing is a constituent in a further complex 
while in itself it may be divisible. Again, from the 
point of view of the ‘composition’ of form and matter 
{and the whole of the material world is so composite), 
either purely immaterial entities are simple or the 
primitive matter which is devoid of any form, 
although Aristotle and the Muslim philosophers 
restrict the term metaphysically to the former 
category. 

In the actual material world (for the primitive 
Matter does not exist), the four elements, fire, air, 
water and earth are regarded as the basic simple 
bodies by the composition of which every other 
material object comes. into existence. According to 
Aristotle (the chief treatment of the subject is De 
Gen. et Corr, 1, ch.10), a form of composition in which 
the constituents retain their identity is obvOeatc, 
é.g., when sugar is mixed with sand, while in a real 
composition, called petEtc, the parts lose their 
identity and share a common quality which, in many 
cases, may be different from that of the individual 
constituents. The former. kind of ‘composition’ is 
not mentioned by the Muslim philosophers. They 
say that in certain combinations, ¢.g., in the case of 
compound numbers, figures or tunes, a certain total 
quality emerges which does not belong to individual 
parts which also keep their identity, while in others 
the parts as such share the quality of the whole 
(e.g., in flesh) which is called mutashabih al-adjzd? 
(6xovope9éc). Whereas in the animal organism, each 
part, ¢.g., flesh, bones etc. is separately constituted 
in this way, but not the total organism, in the case 
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of the heavenly bodies, each body is mutashabih al- 
adjza°, The final qualitative pattern resulting from 
definite proportions of the constituents of a given 
mixture (i.e, hot, cold, moist and dry) is called 
mizadj, whereas the particular form which a com- 
pound takes on due to this mizadj is called siéra 
(or haya) tarkibiyya, Thus the mizadj (temperament) 
of a piece of living flesh is the final pattern of the 
mixture of the four primary qualities, while its 
Siva tarkibiyya is the form of ‘“‘fleshiness” (cf. 
Aristotle, De Part. An, 642a 18 f.; De. An, 408a 5 f.). 

We said above that pure forms unmixed with 
matter are simple in the real sense. This is patently 
the case with intellect which not only knows pure 
universals but in whose act of knowing the duality 
of subject and object is removed. This kind of 
simplicity again admits of various degrees and 
works upwards from the human mind, through the 
separate intelligences, to God, in whose mind there 
is no multiplicity of objects. According to philo- 
sophers like Avicenna, who believe everything other 
than God to be composed of essence and existence, 
God alone is absolutely simple, not only in the 
operations of His mind but also in the necessary 
fact of His existence (see MAHIYYA WA WUDJUD). 

There is no special treatise on the subject and the 
various application of the term can be studied 
only within the contexts of the special doctrines of 
the philosophers, chiefly in their physical and 
metaphysical works. As a further Greek source of 
the Muslims’ physical doctrine see Alexander of 
Aphrodisias, Scripta Minora II, mepl xpacews xal 
avEnews. (F. Ranman) 

BASMAGIS (in Ozbek “brigand”’), the name 
given by the Russians to a revolutionary movement 
of the Muslim peoples of Turkestan against Soviet 
authority which broke out in 1918 and lasted until 
1930 or even later. See TURKISTAN, UZBEK, TADJIK, 
KHOKAND, KHIVA, TURKMEN, ENWER PASHA. 

(A. BENNIGSEN) 

BASMALA is the formula }#?sm* ah‘ l-rahman‘ 
l-rahim', also called tasmiya (to pronounce the 
[divine] Name). Common translation: “In the name 
of God, the Clement, the Merciful’; R. Blachére’s 
translation: ‘In the name of God, the Merciful 
Benefactor’, etc. The formula occurs twice in the 
text of the Kur’an: in its complete form in Stra 
xxvii, 30, where it opens Solomon’s letter to the 
queen of Sheba: ‘It is from Solomon and reads: In 
the name of God, the Merciful Benefactor’; on a 
second occasion, in its abridged form in Sura xi, 43: 
“‘(Noah) said: Ascend into the ark! May its voyaging 
and its anchorage be in the name of God”. Finally 
in its complete form, it begins each of the Kur?anic 
Siras, with the exception of Stra ix. 

The invocation of the basmala, at the beginning 
of every important act, calls down the divine 
blessing upon this act and consecrates it. It gives 
validity, from the Muslim point of view, to a very 
widespread custom, invalidating the Arab formulae 
of the djahiliyya: “in the name of al-La?t’” or: “in the 
name of al-SUzza’’; and even the formulae where the 
name of a deity did not appear, such as the invitation 
to a wedding feast bt ’l-rifé wa ’l-banin or again 
bi ’l-yumn. The Meccans, when they were not yet 
converted, to Islam, protested against the reference 
to al- Rahman (see below). At the treaty of Hudaybyya 
(6/628), they succeeded in having bismika Allahumma 
(“in your name, O my God’) adopted. 

In writing it is customary to omit the initial alif 
of the word ism ‘name’ (bismi). Tradition rests this 
orthography on the authority of ‘Umar, who is 
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supposed to have said to his scribe: “‘Lengthen the 
ba, make the teeth of the sim prominent and round 
off the mim.” Tradition also indicates that the lam 
of Allah should be inclined. The formula became a 
popular motif of decoration in manuscripts and 
architectural ornamentation. 

The benedictory power of the basmala is widely 
put to work in the composition of the talismans 
admitted by the s¢hr (lawful magic). It is said 
that the formula was inscribed upon Adam’s thigh, 
upon the wing of the angel Gabriel, the seal of 
Solomon and the tongue of Jesus (see Doutté, Magie 
et Religion dans lV’ Afrique du Nord, 211). 


Problems. 


1) In the Kur?4n, Zamakhshari informs us that 
the readers of the Kur’an and the jurists of Medina, 
Basra and Syria did not count the basmala at the 
beginning of the Fatiha and the other Siiras as a 
verse. In their view its presence in these places 
served simply to separate the Siras and as a 
benediction. This is also the opinion of Aba Hanifa, 
and explains why those who follow his doctrine do 
not pronounce these words aloud during the ritual 
worship. On the other hand the readers and the 
jurists of Mecca and Kifa did reckon the basmala 
as a verse and pronounced it aloud. This is the view 
of al-Shafi—i. It is founded upon the usage of the 
ancients, for they wrote the basmala on the leaves 
on which they recorded the Kur*anic texts, whereas 
they omitted the word amin. This opinion is followed 
in the current official edition of Cairo. 

2) In the acts of daily life. Acts which are 
classified as obligatory or praiseworthy should always 
be preceded by the basmala unless ‘‘the Law-giver has 
decided otherwise’, as, for example, in the saldt 
which begins with Allahu akbar; also, according to 
tradition, in the recitation of a dhikr (repeated 
mention of a divine Name). In all other cases the 
basmala must be written or pronounced. Hadith: 
“every important matter which is not begun with 
the basmala will be cut off (or mutilated or amputated, 
according to the different versions)’’, that is to say 
“will be defective and hardly blessed by God; ap- 
parently complete, it will be spiritually incomplete”. 
Al-Badjiri (Hdshiya, 3) comments: ‘‘The adjective 
‘Gmportant” signifies: a thing having a legal value 
(hukm), that is to say having a certain relationship 
with the law. It is not, then, a question of a thing 
which is bad, nor of one which is forbidden or blame- 
worthy”. Particular applications. Solemn 
writings or acts ought to begin with the full formula. 
It is required in its abbreviated form before the 
commencement of the approved acts of daily life, 
especially before eating (cf. the Risa@la of al-Kay- 
rawani, 236). An act the quality of which may differ 
according to the circumstances will receive divine 
blessing if.it is preceded by the basmala: marital 
sex-relations for example (al-Bukhari, wudi‘, 8). 
Finally the basmala is authorised where it is a question 
of an act which by accident becomes forbidden or 
blameworthy (al-Badjiri, tb¢d.). 

3) The meaning of “Rahman” (g.v,}. In general 
the Muslim commentators regard rahman and rahim as 
two epithets from the root RHM, whence the trans- 
lations: clement, or benefactor, or most merciful for 
rahman, and merciful for rakim. However, contrary 
to the opinion of B. Carra de Vaux (EJ, s.v. 
Basmala), it seems certain that Rahmdn was in use 
prior to Islam in southern and central Arabia (Yaman 
and Yamama) as a personal name of God, meaning 
the single and merciful God. On the day following 
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the death of the prophet Musaylima still appears 
in the Yamama claiming to receive direct revelations 
from al-Rakmdan. In the Kur?4n: 1) rakim alone 
appears in the list of the most Beautiful Names 
(adjectives), and it is to be found, in the mass of the 
text, sometimes as al-rahim and sometimes as rahim 
without the article; a/-rahmdan on the other hand 
is always preceded by the article; 2) the Meccans 
of. the djdhiliyya refused to recognise al-Rakman 
as a Name of God (cf. J. Jomier, Le nom divin 
“gl-Rahmdan’’ dans le Coran, 366-367, with references 
to al-Tabari). It seems that this divine Name 
appears in the Kur’dnic preaching in order to stress 
more force fully the absolute Mercy of the Single 
God; furthermore “whatever is said in the Kur?4n 
about al-Rahmdn is said elsewhere about Allah” 
(Jomier, 370). 

That al-Rakhmdn should have been the name of 
the single God in central and southern Arabia is 
in no way incompatible with the fact that, when 
adopted by Islam, it assumes a grammatical form 
of a word derived from the root RH M. The tripartite 
formula which ‘opens’ each Kur’anic stra and 
each consecrated act of Muslim life evokes the 
mystery of the One God who is Lord of the Mercies. 
It is to this mystery that the basmala owes, in the 
eyes of the Muslim who pronounces it, its power of 
benediction. 

Bibliography: The references in the text of 
the article may be supplemented and expanded by: 
Badjiri, Hashiya ... ‘ala Diawharat al-tawhid, ed. 
Cairo 1352/1934, 2-4; Kayrawani, Risdla, ed. 
Bilak 1319, and the translation of Fagnan, Paris 
1914, 236/251; R. Blachére, Le Coran, Paris 1947, 
i, Introduction, 142-144; J. Jomier, Le nom divin 
“al-Rahman” dans le Coran, in Mélanges Louis 
Massignon, ii, Damascus 1957, 361-381 (contain- 
ing numerous references to the text and the 
commentaries); Y. Moubarac, Les éudes d’épi- 
graphie sud-sémitique et la naissance de V’Islam, 
second part, REI 1957, 58-61. For extremist 

- Shi‘te interpretations of the Basmala, see Ivanow, 

Studies in Early Persian Ismailism? Bombay 

1955, 68: and R. Strothinann, Morgenlandische 

Geheimsekten..., Berlin 1953, 41-2. 

(B. Carra DE Vaux-[L. GARDET]) 

AL-BASRA (in mediaeval Europe: Balsora; in 
Tavernier: Balsara; orthodox modern European: 
Basra, Basrah, Bassora), a town of Lower- 
Mesopotamia, on the Shatt al-‘Arab, 279 m. 
(420 km.) to the south-east of Baghdad. In the 
course of history the site of the town has changed 
somewhat, and we may distinguish between Old 
Basra, marked today by the village of Zubayr, and 
New Basra, which was founded in the i11th/18th 
century in the proximity of the ancient al-Ubulla 
{q.v.] and which is the starting point of the modern 
town of Basra, for the rapid growth of which the 
discovery of oil to the west of Zubayr is responsible. 


I. Basra until the Mongol conquest 
(656/1258) 

Although probably built on the site of ancient 
Diriditis (= Teredon) and more certainly on the 
site of the Persian settlement which bore the name 
of Vahishtabadh Ardashér, the Muslim town can 
be considered as a new construction. After having 
camped, in 14/635, on the ruins of the old Persian 
post called by the Arabs al-Khurayba (‘“‘the little 
ruin”), the Companion of the Prophet ‘Utba b. 
Ghazw4n [g.v.] chose this location, in 17/638, to 
establish, on orders from ‘Umar b. al-Khattab, the 
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military camp which was the basis of the town of 
al-Basra (the name of which is probably derived 
from the nature of the soil). Situated at a distance 
of approximately fifteen km. from the Shatt al- 
‘Arab, this camp was destined to afford a control 
over the route from the Persian gulf, from ‘Irak 
and from Persia, and to constitute a starting base 
for the subsequent expeditions to the east of the 
Euphrates and the Tigris, while at the same time 
it contributed to the settlement of the Bedouin. 
At the outset the dwelling places were simple huts 
made out of rushes which were easily gathered from 
the neighbouring Bat4’ih [see aL-BATiHA]; they were 
subsequently strengthened with low walls, and then, 
after a conflagration, rebuilt with crude bricks. It 
was only under Ziyad b. Abi Sufyan that the latter 
were replaced by baked bricks and that the town 
began to assume a truly town-like appearance, with a 
new Great Mosque and a residence for the governor; 
the rampart, bordered by a ditch, was not constructed 
until 155/771-2. At all times the supplying of al- 
Basra with drinking water posed a grave problem 
and, in spite of the digging of different canals and 
the utilisation of the bed of the ancient Pallacopas 
to provide the town with a river port, the inhabitants 
were forced to go as far as the Tigris to get their 
supplies. 

This inconvenience, added to the rigours of the 
climate, would have been enough to prevent the 
military encampment becoming a great city, but 
political, economic and psychological factors were 
sufficiently strong to keep the Basrans in the town 
which owed its development to them, until the time 
when other factors intervened—in the first place the 
foundation of Baghdad, and then the degeneration of 
the central power and political anarchy, which ushered 
in a decline as total as the growth had been rapid. 

At the beginning of its existence, al-Basra provided 
contingents for the Arab armies of conquest, and the 
men of Basra took part in the battle of Nihawand 
(21/642), and the conquests of Istakhr, Fars, Khu- 
rasan and Sidjistan (29/650). At this stage the 
military camp was playing its natural réle, but then 
the booty began to flow in and the men of Basra 
began to be aware of their importance; then it was 
that the pace of events accelerated and the town 
became the stage for the first great armed conflict 
in which Muslims fought against their brother 
Muslims, the battle of the Camel (36/656 [see AL- 
DJAMAL)). Before the fight the inhabitants had been 
divided in their loyalties, and the victory of ‘Ali b. 
Abi Talib served only to increase their disorder, but, 
on the whole, the population remained, and was to 
remain, more Sunni than Shi‘, in contrast to ‘Alid 
Kifa. In the following year (37/657) men trom 
Basra took part in the battle of Siffin [g.v.] in the 
ranks of ‘Ali, but it was, at the same time, also from 
Basra that a considerable number of the first 
Kharidjis were recruited. In 41/662 Mu‘awiya re- 
asserted the authority of the Umayyads over the 
town, and then sent there, in 45/665, Ziyad, who 
may, to a certain degree, be considered as the 
artisan of the town’s prosperity. Basra was 
divided into five tribal departments (khwms, pl. 
akhmds): Ahi al-Aliya (the inhabitants of the high 
district of Hidjaz), Tamim, Bakr b. Wail, ‘Abd 
al-Kays and Azd. These Arab elements constituted 
the military aristocracy of al-Basra and absorbed, 
in the rank of mawdli or slaves, the indigenous 
population (undoubtedly relatively few in number) 
and a host of immigrant peoples (Iranians, Indians, 
people from Sind, Malays, Zandj, etc.), who espoused 
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the quarrels of their masters, among whom the old 
tribal ‘asabiyya was slow to lose its force. The local 
situation was aggravated under the rule of the 
governor ‘Ubayd Allah b. Ziyad, and on his death 
(64/683) serious disturbances broke out; after a 
period of anarchy the Zubayrids seized control of 
al-Basra which remained under their authority 
until 72/691. During the following years the primary 
concern of the Umayyads was to be the suppression 
of a number of uprisings, the most important of 
which was that of Ibn al-Ash‘ath [g.v.] in 81/7o1. 
The period of calm which then prevailed until the 
death of al-Hadjdjadj (95/714) was only to be 
further disrupted by the revolt of the Muhallabids 
in r1or-2/719-20 and certain seditions of a minor 
character. The town then passed, without too much 
difficulty, under the control of the ‘Abbasids, but 
the proximity..of the new capital was not slow in 
robbing al-Basra of its character of a semi-indepen- 
dent metropolis which it had possessed since its 
foundation; it became henceforth a simple provincial 
town, periodically threatened by revolts of a 
character more social than political; first the revolt 
of the Zott [¢.v.], who spread a reign of terror in the 
region from 205 to 220/820-35, then the Zandj [q.v.], 
who seized power in 257/871, and finally the Kar- 
matians who plundered it in 311/923; shortly after 
this it fell into the hands of the Baridids [q.v.]}, 
from whom the Buwayhids [q.v.] recaptured it in 
336/947; then it passed under the sway of the Maz- 
yadids [g.v.] and experienced a resurgence of 
prosperity, although the new rampart constructed 
in 517/1123, at a distance of 2 km. within the old 
one, which had been destroyed towards the end of 
the 5th/1rth century, is sufficient proof of the 
decline of the town. The neighbouring nomads 
(in particular the Muntafik) took advantage of the 
political anarchy to subject the town to their 
depredations; from 537/1142/3, affirms a copyist of 
Ibn Hawkal, a number of buildings were destroyed; 
and in our time there is nothing left of the ancient 
metropolis save a building known by the name of 
Masdjid ‘Ali and the tombs of Talha, al-Zubayr, Ibn 
Strin and al-Hasan al-Basri. 

The town reached its zenith in the 2nd/8th 
century and the beginning of the 3rd/9th century. 
At this period it was fully developed and its popu- 
lation had increased to considerable proportions. 
Although the figures given are wildly divergent 
(varying from 200,000 to 600,000), al-Basra was, 
for the Middle Ages, a very great city and, what is 
more, a ‘“‘complete metropolis’: it was at the same 
time a commercial centre, with its Mirbad which 
was halting place for caravans and its river port, 
al-Kalla’, which accomodated ships of fairly large 
tonnage; a financial centre, thanks to the Jewish 
and Christian elements and the bourgeois of non- 
Arab stock; an industrial centre with its arsenals; 
even an agricultural centre with its numerous 
varieties of dates; and finally the home of an intense 
religious and intellectual activity. ‘‘Basra, in fact, 
is the veritable crucible in which Islamic culture 
assumed its form, crystallised in the classical mould, 
between the first and 4th century of the hidjra 
(from 16/637 to 311/923)” (L. Massignon). It is, in 
fact, worth remembering that it was here that 
Arabic grammar was born and made illustrious by 
Sibawayh and al-Khalil b. Ahmad in particular, 
and that Mu‘tazilism was developed with WéAsil b. 
‘Ata, ‘Amr b. ‘Ubayd, Abu ’l-Hudhayl, al-Nazzam 
and so many others; here also it was that scholars 
such as Abi ‘Amr b. al-‘Ala, Aba ‘Ubayda, al- 
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Asma and Abu ’l-Hasan al-Madaini collected 
verses and historical traditions which nurtured the 
works of later writers. In the religious sphere the 
sciences shone with an intense brilliance, while al- 
Hasan al-Basri and his disciples founded mysticism. 
In the field of poetry al-Basra can claim the great 
Umayyad poets and the modernists Bashshar b. 
Burd and Abii Nuwas; finally it was in this town that 
Arabic prose was born, with Ibn al-Mukaffa‘, Sahl 
b. Harin and al-Djahiz. After the 3rd/9th century 
the intellectual degeneration is not so clearly marked 
as the political and economic decline, and, thanks to 
Ibn Sawwar, the town was endowed with a library 
whose fame was to endure; the Ikhw4n al-Safa’ and 
al-Hariri made their contribution to the maintenance 
of the ancient city’s prestige, but Arab culture in 
general was already decadent, and Baghdad, as well 
as other provincial capitals, tended to supplant al- 
Basra completely. 

Bibliography: The history of al-Basra was 
written by at least four authors—‘Umar b. 
Shabba, Mada?ini, Sadj¥ and Ibn al-A‘rabi—, but 
their works have not been discovered and it is 
necessary to refer to the great historical, biograph- 
ical and geographical texts of Baladhuri, Tabari, 
Ibn Sa‘d, Ibn al-Athir, Ibn al-Fakth, al-Istakhu, 
Mukaddasi, Idrisi, Yakat etc. These works have, 
moreover, been used by L. Caetani, Annalt, iii, 
292-309, 769-84 (see also the same author’s 
Chronographia, passim) and Le Strange, 44-6, 
as well as by Ch. Pellat, Le Milieu basrien et la 
formation de Gahiz, Paris 1953, where there is to 
found a history of the town from its foundation 
up to the middle of the 3rd/9th century and a 
bibliography, to which might be added particu- 
larly J. Saint-Martin, Recherches sur l'histoire et 
la géographie de la Méséne et de la Characéne, Paris 
1838, 47ff., Rawlinson, The five Great Monar- 
chies, iii, 290 and Nasir-i Khusraw, Safar-nama. 
The ancient topography of the town is the subject 
of a detailed monograph by Salih al-‘Ali, Ahifaf 
al-Basra, in Sumer, 1952, 72-83, 281-303 (see also 
the subsequent numbers of Sumer), and of a 
stimulating paper by L. Massignon, Explication 
du plan de Basra in the Westostliche Abhandlungen 
R. Tschudi ..., Wiesbaden 1954, 154-74, with two 
sketch maps showing firstly the site of both 
Basras and secondly the location of the akhmds, 
The social and economic institutions of the 1st/ 
7th century have been studied in a most profound 
way by Salih al-SAli, al-Tanzimat al-idjtimaiyya 
wa-l-tktisadiyya {t l-Basra, Baghdad 1953 (witha 
full bibliography). (Cu, PELLAT) 


II. Modern Basra 


Basra, already much reduced in size and vitality in 
the 5th-7th/r11th-13th centuries, was further and 
faster debilitated by the destruction, near-anarchy 
and neglect which followed Hiilegii’s visit to ‘Irak in 
656/1258, and the installation there of an Il Khan 
government, for which Basra was the remotest 
of provinces, with periods of disturbance, insur 
gence or secession. In the mid-8th/14th century 
Ibn Battiita found the city largely in ruins, and, 
while some principal buildings (including the great 
mosque) still stood, already tending towards 
transfer from its original site to another (its 
modern location), a dozen miles distant, on or 
near the site of Ubulla : a move dictated by 
reasons partly of security, partly by the deterioration 
of the canals. The great date-belt of the Shatt al- 
‘Arab remained the wealth and pride of the Basrans; 
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but its cultural and economic life declined throughout | 


the. Djala?ir and Turkom4an periods of ‘Iraki 
history-—740/1340 to 914/1508—and when at last at 
the latter date it fell with all ‘Irak to the Persian 
power of Shah Ism4‘il for a brief generation—g14/ 
1508 to 941/1534—it was, in its now established new 
position two miles upstream a main canal (the 
modern ‘Ash&ar Creek), a provincial town of little 
interest apart from its sea-port status, its gardens, 
and its predilection for local independence from 
distant suzerains. 

The Ottoman conquest of ‘Irak in 941/1534, 
which further strengthened the Sunni elements in 
the population already prevalent, had little other 
effect on its status or fortunes; the Turkish pasha 
of Baghdad was satisfied with a minimum of respect 
and tribute from the marsh-surrounded and tribe- 
threatened city of the far south; and when in 953/1546 
the independent airs of Basra became too offensive, 
two expeditions from central ‘Irak succeeded in 
restoring some semblance of the Sultan’s authority 
as against powerful local (tribal or urban) candidates 
for power. A longer and more successful attempt at 
quasi-independence, under merely nominal Imperial 
suzerainty, was made by a local notable of now 
unascertainable origins, Afrasiyab [g.v.], and his son 
and grandson ‘Ali Pasha (1034/1624) and Husayn 
Pasha (c. 1060/1650). This interesting dynasty 
opened the gates of Basra and its waterways to the 
representatives and merchant-fleets of the Europeans 
—Portuguese, British, Dutch—then active in the 
commerce of the Persian Gulf; it survived, with 
vicissitudes and interruptions, for some 45 years 
against the armed and diplomatic efforts of the 
Pasha of Baghdad, the threats of the Safawid Shah, 
and the intrigues of local rivals and turncoat 
tribesmen. And its restoration to the Empire was 
still incomplete until after a further full generation 
of local uprising and Persian penetration, tribal 
dominance (of the Huwayza tribes and the Mun- 
tafik), and decimation by plague. 

Throughout the two centuries (12th-13th/18th- 
19th) following these events, Basra remained the 
metropolis of southern ‘Irak, the country’s sole port 
-~-however primitive and ill-equipped—the base 
for a decayed and microscopic fleet, the centre of the 
date trade, and the gateway to the tribes and 
princes of Arabia, Khiizistan, and the Persian Gulf. 
The city, whose administration evolved only after 
1247/1831 slowly towards modernity, was ever at 
the mercy of tribal marauders and even invaders, 
notably by the great Muntafik tribe-group, and by 
plague and inundation. 

During the campaigns of Nadir Shah in ‘Irak in 
the mid-century Basra was threatened and for a 
time besieged, and his withdrawal was followed by 
the usual attempts at secession. Sound and vigorous 
government was witnessed under rare Mutasallims 
of higher quality, including Sulayman Abi Layla 
from 1266 (1749) and Sulayman the Great from 
1282/1765. The establishment of European (British, 
French, Italian) permament trading-posts, consulates 
and missions slowly gained ground, but disorder 
scarcely diminished and tribal threats increased 
with the rise, after 1256/1740, of the powerful 
Sa‘diin leadership in the Muntafik. The siege and 
occupation of the city and district in 1189-1194/ 
1775-79 by the Persian forces of Sadiq Khan, 
brother of Karim Khan Zand [{q.v.] was a curiously 
detached episode of Basra’s history; it was succeeded 
by the return of all the familiar conditions. Threats 
to Basra by the fleet of the Imam of Maskat in 


1213/1798 came to nothing, though rivals for tribal 
or governmental power in southern ‘Irak sought 
him as an ally, for example in 1241/1825. The great 
plague of Baghdad in 1247/1831 did not fail to 
infect the Port also, and increased its weakness and 
disorders. 

The period 1248-1332/1832-1914 was one of slow 
development, improving security and _ increasing 
commercial links with Europe and America. Basra 
became a wildyet in 1267/1850 and, among its 
eminent families and personalities, a centre of 
nascent Arab nationalism. 

During the British occupation of ‘Irak (from 
1333/1914) and subsequent Mandate (1339-1351/ 
1920-32), the transformation of Basra into its most 
modern form was rapid. The port was constructed on 
spacious modern lines and fully equipped, a deep 
channel at the mouth of the Shatt al-‘Arab dredged, 
and the town itself and its suburbs improved by a 
variety of new roads, buildings and public services. 
It became the southern terminus of ‘Irak Railways, 
and an air centre of increasing importance. Under 
the ‘Irak Government it became the headquarters 
of a liwd which included the dependent kadds of 
Abu ’1-Khasib and Kurna. The city, with its suburbs 
of Ma‘kil and ‘Ashar, contained in 1955 some 
200,000 souls, With improved security and commu- 
nications Basra took its place as by far the leading 
port and entrepét of the Persian Gulf, and ‘Irak’s. 
indispensable outlet. During the three decades 
preceeding 1377/1957 further important improve- 
ments were carried out to its town-planning, streets 
(including an imposing Corniche road), public 
and commercial buildings, and public services 
and facilities. The vast date gardens (within 
which, however, life remained poor and primitive) 
and the magnificent waterway of the Shatt al-‘Arab 
offer a remarkable setting to the modernised city 
of Basra and its spreading suburbs with their 
characteristic mixture of the primitive, the medieval, 
and the fully modern. The date export trade has 
been further organised and centralised under a 
Board located at Basra. Exploration for petroleum 
by a Company of the ‘Iraq Petroleum Co. group 
was rewarded by the discovery of an important oil- 
field near Zubayr in 1368/1948, followed by others 
(notably al-Rumayla) in the /iwd. Export of oil, by 
Pipelines to Fa6, began in 1371/1951. The industry 
developed rapidly and on a major scale, and became 
Basra’s greatest source of employment, technical 
education and wealth. A small oil refinery was 
completed at Muftiyya in 1372/1952. Meanwhile the 
city and district continued to benefit greatly, as 
from 1353/1934 but increasingly after 1372/1952, 
from the enrichment of the central government of 
‘Irak through its exploited oil-resources. Important 
developments in flood-protection, land reclamation 
and perennial irrigation were planned in the vicinity 
of the city. 

Bibliography: The manuscript and printed 
sources for mod:rr Basra history to 1318/1900 
are given ir S. H. Longrigg, Four Centuries of 
Modern ‘Iraq, Oxford 1925, 327-40; for the 
period 1318/1900 to 1370/1950 see idem, ‘Irag 
1900 to 1950, Lendon 1953, 401-12. 

(S. H. Lonerice) 

AL-BASRA, a town in Morocco, not extant to-day, 
which owed its name to Basra in ‘Irak. Situated 
between two hills of reddish earth (whence its epithet 
al-Hamra?), on a plateau commanding to the east the 
road to Wazzan, to the west the valley of the Wéd 
Mda, and to the north-east that of the Wéd Lekkus, 
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about 12!/, m. (20 km.) south of al-Kasr al-Kabir, it 
occupied, according to Tissot, the site of the Roman 
town of Tremulae. Founded about the same period 
as Arzila (Asila [g.v.]), and probably therefore by 
Idris [1, at the beginning of the 3rd/gth centurv. it 
was doubtless intended to be the summer residence 
of the Idrisids of Fas. When Muhammad b. Idris Ii 
partitioned his kingdom, al-Basra fell to the share 
of his brother al-Kasim together with Tangier and 
its dependencies. In the following century, it became 
the capital of a small state comprising the Rif and 
Ghumaraland, the administration of which was 
entrusted to the Idrisid prince Hasan b. Gennin; 
it was soon afterwards captured (5 Muharram 363/6 
October 973) by the army of the Umayyad caliph of 
Cordova, al-Hakam II; Yahya b. Hamdin set 
himself up there as an independent ruler before being 
driven out by Buluggin b. Ziri, who razed the 
fortifications of the town. These are almost the only 
definite statements we have on the history of al- 
Basra. 

Despite the statement of al-Mukaddasi (ed. trans. 
Pellat, 27) that it was in ruins, the town seems to 
have preserved a certain prosperity in the 4th/roth 
and 5th/rith centuries, as is asserted by Ibn Hawkal 
and al-Bakri, who speak of its walls pierced by ten 
gateways, its baths, its mosque, and the gardens, 
pastures and fields of corn and cotton which sur- 
rounded it; nevertheless, it rapidly declined and 
eventually fell into complete ruin; at the time of 
Leo Africanus, it was inhabited by no more than 
2,000 households, and its walls stood in the midst 
of deserted gardens; to-day, only the stone wall 
remains. 

Bibliography: Ibn Hawkal, Desc. de VAfr. 

et de l’ Espagne, trans. de Slane, in JA, 1842, 1923 

Bakri, Desc. de l’ Afr. Sept., trans. de Slane, index; 

Idrisi, trans. Dozy and De Goeje, 202; Ibn Abi 

Zar‘, Rawd, ed. Rabat 1936, 71 (French trans. 

Beaumier, 62); Leo Africanus, trans. Epaulard, 

Paris 1956, 259; Tissot, Rech. sur la géog. comparée 

de la Mauritanie tingitane, Paris 1877, 160 ff.; 

H. Terrasse, Hist. du Maroc, Casablanca 1949-50, 

index; E. Lévi-Provengal, Hist. Esp. Mus., index; 

D. Eustache, El-Basra, capitale tdrissite, et son 

port, in Hespéris, 1955, 217-38 (with a bibliography 

and a study on Milay Bi Selham which was 
probably the port of al-Basra). (G. YVER*) 

BAST (Pers.), “‘sanctuary, asylum’, a term 
applied to certain places which were regarded as 
affording an inviolable sanctuary to any malefactor, 
however grave his crime; once within the protection 
of the bast, the malefactor could negotiate with his 
pursuers, and settle the ransom which would 
purchase his immunity when he left the bast. In 
Persia the idea of bast was connected in particular 
with (1) mosques and other sacred buildings, espe- 
cially the tombs of saints (for example, in 806/1404 
Timir is said to have recognised the tomb (mazdr) at 
Ardabil of Shaykh Safi al-Din, the founder of the 
Safawid order, as constituting a bast), (2) the royal 
stables and horses (the wrong-doer could claim 
sanctuary by standing either at the horse’s head or 
at its tail), (3) the neighbourhood of artillery, 
especially in the Maydan-i Tipkhana in Tehran. 
According to Chardin, under the later Safawids the 
royal kitchens, and the gateway of the ‘Ali Kapa 
palace at Isfahdn, also constituted a bast. Malcolm 
states that the residences of the mudjtahids in 
general were considered as bast, and that in the case 
of one particularly celebrated mudjtahid, his residence 
continued to be regarded as bast even after his 
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death. When telegraphic communications were 
introduced into Persia in the second half of the 
tgth century, the telegraph offices were at first 
invested with the status of bast. About 1889 Nasir 
al-Din Shah attempted without success to abolish 
the institution of bast. (For details of the violation 
of the bast of Shah ‘Abd al-‘Azim by Nasir al-Din 
Shah in 1891, see the article DJAMAL AL-DIN AL- 
AFGHANI), 

In the present century, the institution of bast 
(also termed tahassun), assumed great importance 
during the events which led to the granting of the 
Persian Constitution by Muzaffar al-Din Shah in 
1906. In December 1905 a group of merchants, 
mullas and students, in order to compel the Shah 
to take note of their grievances, took refuge first in 
the Masdjid-i Djami‘ in Tehran, and then, after 
having been forcibly expelled from this sanctuary, 
in the shrine of Shah ‘Abd al-‘Azim, 6 miles SSE of 
Tehran. A month later, on the receipt of certain 
promises and assurances from the Shah, the bastis 
left their sanctuary. The ‘Second Bast” occurred 
in July 1906, when some 12,000 people, led by the 
‘ulama, merchants, and members of the trade guilds, 
took refuge in the garden of the British Legation in 
Tehran, and ultimately (August 1906) succeeded 
in obtaining from the Shah the promise of the grant 
of a Constitution. During the disturbances which 
attended the election of the members of the National 
Consultative Assembly, which sat for the first time 
on 7 October 1906, the constitutionalists again took 
refuge in the British Legation in Tehran; in the 
provinces, British Consulates, notably those at 
Tabriz and Kirmanshah, and telegraph offices were 
used by the constitutionalists as places of refuge. 
In June 1907 a group of mullds and others hostile to 
the Constitution took bast at Shah ‘Abd al-‘Azim 
in an unsuccessful attempt to rally opposition to the 
constitutionalist movement. 

Bibliography: Sir John Chardin, Voyages du 
Chevalier Chardin en Perse et autres lieux de 
VOrtent (ed. Langlés), Paris 1811, vii, 369-703; 
Sir John Malcolm, History of Persta, London 1815, 
ii, 443-4; G. N. Curzon, Persia and the Persian 
Question, London 1892, i, 154-5, 175, 347, 460; 
E. G. Browne, The Persian Revolution of 1905-9, 
Cambridge 1910, 112 ff.; V. Minorsky, Tadhkirat 
al-Muluk, London 1943, 189-80; Mahdi Malikzada, 
Tarikh-i Inkilab-i Mashritiyyat-i Iran, vol. ii, 
Tehran 1329/1951, 41 ff., 140 ff., 190 ff., 259 ff., 
vol. iii, Tehran 1330/1952, 59 ff., 88 ff. 

(R. M. Savory) 

BAST (a.), a technical term of the Sifis, 
explained as applying to a spiritual state (kal) corres- 
ponding with the station (makdm) of hope (radja)?: 
it is contrasted with kabd [q.v.]. The Kur?4nic author- 
ity generally quoted for these terms is: ‘‘And God 
contracts (yakbid) and expands (yabsuf)”’ (ii, 245) 
As bast is a hal, it bears no relation to personal mental 
or spiritual processes, but is a sense of joy and exal- 
tation vouchsafed to the mystic by God. For this 
reason many Sifis accounted it to be inferior to 
Rabd, on the ground that, until God is finally at- 
tained and the human individuality is lost in Him, 
any feeling other than that of desolation is inap- 
propriate. The following saying of al-Djunayd illus- 
trates this point: ‘‘The fear of God contracts me, 
and the hope for Him expands me ... When He 
contracts me through fear, He causes me to pass 
away from self, but when He expands me through 
hope, He restores me to myself’? (Kushayri, Risdla, 
43). These lines of Ibn al-Farid (al-Ta@tyya al-kubra, 
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ii, 646-7) summarise the Sufi theory excellently: ‘‘in 
the mercy of expansion the whole of me is a wish 
whereby the hopes of all the world are expanded, 
and in the terror of contraction the whole of me is 
an awe and over whatsoever I let mine eye range, 
it reveres me” (tr. Nicholson, in Studies in Islamic 
Mysticism, 256). Hudjwiri writes (tr. Nicholson, 374) ; 
“Kabd denotes the contraction of the heart in the 
state of being veiled, and bast denotes the expansion 
of the heart in the state of revelation’. The mood 
of bast appears to be similar to that in which Pascal 
cries: “The world hath not known Thee, but I have 
known Thee. Joy! Joy! Joy! Tears of joy!” 
(A. J. ARBERRY) 

BASTA, Spanish Baza, Basti in ancient geo- 
graphy, now chief town of a partido of the province 
of Granada. It is situated to the north-east of 
Granada, 123 kilometres distant from it by road. 
Al-Idrisi describes it as being of medium size, 
pleasantly situated, flourishing and well populated. 
It. was a fortified town and had several bazaars. It 
was a commercial town where local artisans pursued 
a diversity of trades. Mulberry trees were prolific 
in the town and, in consequence, there was a large 
silk industry. Baza was also rich in olive groves and 
all kinds of fruit trees. It was here that the work- 
shops (furtiz) for the weaving of prayer carpets 
(musall—called basfis) were located. These carpets 
were made from brocade which had no equal. The 
galena (kwhl or sulphide of antimony) used in eye 
washes was taken from deposists in the mountain 
known as Djabal al-Kuhl which was situated near 
the town, During the Umayyad Caliphate, Baza 
had an important Mozarab community with a 
bishopric subordinate to Toledo. The Baydn in its 
last section, at present in course of publication, 
gives the names of a number of the town’s Almohad 
governors. In 635/1237, Baza came under the rule of 
Muhammad b. Yisuf b. Abmad, founder of the 
Nasrid kingdom (see Nasrids). 

Bibliography: Idrisi, text 202, translation, 
247; Yakit, i, 624; Kazwini, Cosm., ii, 344, 
according to al-‘Udhri; E. Lévi-Provengal, La 
Pentnsule iberique, 56-7, (A. Huicr Miranpa) 
AL-BASUS Bint MuNKIDH B. SALMAN AL-TAMI- 

Miyya, a legendary figure of the pre-Islamic sagas 
(ayyam al-‘Arab), said to be responsible for the murder 
of Kulayb b. Rabi‘a al-Taghlibi and the ensuing war 
(harb al-Bastis) between the tribes of Bakr b. Wail 
and Taghlib b. W4°il. For the question of the histo- 
rical background see art. KuLaysB B. Rasi‘a. In the 
legend Kulayb is represented as a tyrant who dis- 
regarded the time-honoured customs of the Bedouins 
and usurped for himself the right of pasture and of 
hunting in his self-chosen preserves. Once al-Bastis, 
while staying with her nephew al-Djassas, Kulayb’s 
brother-in-law, let her she-camel (var. the she-camel 
of Sa‘d al-Djarmi, her husband, or according to 
others, her protégé) graze on Kulayb’s pasture and 
he killed the camel (var. killed her foal and wounded 
her in the udder). Outraged by this violation of the 
host’s rights al-Djassis (var. together with his 
cousin) killed Kulayb and this led to the war between 
the two tribes. Kulayb’s killing the she-camel and his 
death are alluded to by al-Nabigha al-Dja‘di, d. ca. 
65/684 but without mentioning al-Basiis (see A ghan# 
Iv, 127, 140 and M. Nallino, in RSO xiv, 405 f.). 
Her name is given for the first time in the proverbs 
ash’amu min nakat al-Basts (see, e.g., al-Mufaddal b. 
Salama, Fakhir, 76). The full story is told on the 
authority of Aba ‘Ubayda in the Naka@1d Djarir wa 
l-Farazdak 905-7 and with slight variations by other 
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collectors of the ayydm al-‘Arab. In the Fakhir, 76, 
in Tibrizi’s Commentary on the Hamdsa 420 (on the 
authority of Abii Riyash 339/950) and elsewhere four 
verses are put in the mouth of al-Basiis, addressed 
to Sa‘d and indirectly compelling al-Djassas to take 
revenge on Kulayb; they are a fine specimen of 
tahrid “incitement’’, and are cited in the Rasd%l 
Ikhwan al-Safa, Cairo 1347, i, 133, as an example of 
the tremendous effect which poetry can have on 
man’s actions. 

The proverb ash’amu min al-Bastis was by some 
scholars thought to refer not the pathetic figure of the 
heroic age, but to her namesake, a Jewess, who by 
her stupidity forfeited the three wishes which God 
had granted to her husband. 

Bibliography: In addition to the references 
given in the text: Ibn ‘Abd Rabbih, ‘Ikd, Cairo 
1316, iii, 66 f.; Maydant, Madjma‘ al-Anthal (ed. 
Freytag) i, 683-7; Yakit i, 150; Ibn al-Athir i, 
385 f.; Khizanat al-Adab i, 300ff.; W. Caskel, 
Aijam al-‘Arab (= Islamica vol. iii suppl.) 76 and 
97 (German translation of Nak. 905, 10-906, 3)— 
For al-Basiis the Jewess see LA and TA s.v. bss; 
Freytag, Proverbia Arabum I, 687. Damiri s.v. 
Kalb (translated by R. Basset, rooz contes, ii, 18) 
tells the story but omits the wife’s name. For the 
motif of ‘“‘the three wishes’ see J. Bolte and 
G. Polivka, Anmerkungen zu den Kinder- und 
Hausmérchen der Briider Grimm I1 (1915) 223. 

(J. W. Fock) 

BASVEKALET ARSIVI, formerly also Bas- 
BAKANLIK ARSIvI, the Archives of the Prime 
Minister’s office, the name now given to the central 
state archives of Turkey and of the Ottoman Empire. 
The formation of the Ottoman archives begins with 
the rise of the Ottoman state, but the present 
collection, though containing a number of individual 
documents and registers from earlier times, dates 
substantially from after the Ottoman conquest of 
Constantinople in 1453. The archives became 
really full from about the middle of the 16th century, 
and continue to the end of the Empire. 

The organisation of the Ottoman records in the 
form of a modern archive collection dates from an 
initiative of the reforming Grand Vezir Mustafa 
Reshid Pasha, who in 1262/1846 erected a new 
building for the archives in the grounds of the 
Grand Vezirate, and transferred to it a large number 
of record collections, previously kept in bales and 
boxes in various repositories and offices in different 
parts of the city. The building, designed by the 
famous architect Fossati, was provided with a staff 
and a director. This record office, in Ottoman times 
known as the Khazine+ Ewrak, originally consisted 
of two main groups of documents; the records of 
the Imperial Council (Diwadn-t Humdytn) and of 
the Grand Vezir’s office (Bab-i ‘Al or Pasha Kaptst). 
To this core other collections were from time to time 
added, notably the records of the finance depart- 
ments and the registers of the cadastral survey office. 

From the start, the Khazine-+ Ewrak was attached 
to the establishment of the Grand Vezir, Under the 
Republic it was, after a brief period of uncertainty, 
attached to the office of the Prime Minister. The old 
name was replaced by the modern one by a law 
of 1937. 

A new phase in the organisation and study of the 
archives had begun in 1911, after the formation of 
the Ottoman Historical Society (Ta?rikk-+ ‘Othmani 
Endjtimeni). The opening article in the first issue 
of the society’s journal, written by ‘Abd al-Rahm4n 
Sheref, the last official historiographer and first 
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president of the society, contained a statement of the 
society’s aims, the first of which was the classi- 
fication, study, and publication of archive documents 
(TOEM, 1911, 9-19 and 65-9; cf. P. Wittek, Les 
Archives de Turquie, in Byzantion, xiii, 1938, 691-9). 
In the years that followed, Turkish scholars working 
in the archives began to sort and classify the records, 
and also published many individual documents. This 
work was interrupted by the Revolution and war of 
Independence, followed by the transfer of the capital 
and a general mood of revulsion from the Ottoman 
past. In 1932, however, a new start was made, and 
since then work has continued in housing, organising, 
and cataloguing the records. In 1936-7 Professor 
L. Fekete was invited to advise on the methods 
to be followed in these tasks (see L. Fekete, Uber 
Archivalies und Archivwesen in der Tiirkei, AO, 
Budapest, iii, 1953, 179-206). 

The contents of the Basvekalet Arsivt may be 
divided broadly, according to the form in which 
they are preserved, into two groups—ewrak, papers, 
and defters, bound registers. The former, ranging 
from Imperial decrees drawn up in due form to odd 
notes and minutes by minor clerks, are estimated to 
number many millions, of which only a very small 
proportion has been catalogued. A first classification 
of papers was made in 1918-1921 by a committee 
under the direction of Ali Emiri, which sorted 180, 316 
documents in simple chronological order, by reigns 
from ‘Othman I to ‘Abd al-Madjid. The great 
majority are of the 18th and the first half of the 
1gth centuries. In 1921 a second committee, under 
Ibniilemin Mahmud Kemal, sorted 46,467 documents, 
from the 15th tq the 19th centuries, into 23 subject 
groups, the largest of which are those of financial 
(12,201) and military (8,227 documents) affairs. 
Within each group the documents are in rough 
chronological order. A third team, under Mu‘allim 
Cevdet (Djewdet), worked from 1932 to 1937 along 
much the same lines as Ibniilemin, and sorted 
184,256 documents into 16 subject categories. Here 
the largest groups are military (54,984), wak/ 
(33,351) and internal affairs (17,468 documents). 
These three classifications are normally cited as the 
tasnifs of the three persons who directed them. 

Since 1937 this kind of pre-scientific classification 
has been abandoned, and a new start made on more 
modern lines. Papers are being completely separated 
from registers, and classified according to the offices 
and departments to which they belonged, as far as 
possible preserving the original order and sequence. 
In addition to the main classification, the archives 
staff has undertaken the preparation of a nuinber 
of special series, such as ‘imperial writings’ (Khatt-i 
Humdytin), decrees (irdde), treaties, wak{ documents, 
etc. A special catalogue is being prepared of the 
papers and records of ‘Abd al-Hamid II, which 
were transferred to the Basvekalet Arsivi from 
the Yildiz Palace. 

The defters, bound registers, are estimated to 
number about 60,000 in all Turkish collections, the 
great majority being in the Basvekalet Arsivi. They 
are of two basic types: statistical, containing figures 
and other factual information required and collected 
for various administrative purposes; and diplomatic, 
containing register copies of the texts of outgoing 
orders, letters, and other communications. 

The defters may be considered in three main 
groups: a) the Imperial Council and Grand Vezirate. 
The latter, which in the 17th century grew into a 
separate bureaucratic organisation, eventually took 
over most of the functions of the former, and the 


archives of the two together thus record the workings 
of the chief centre of Ottoman Imperial government. 
Of the many series of registers included in this 
section by far the most important is the Mtihtmme 
Defteri (register of important, ¢.e., public affairs). This 
consists of 263 volumes, covering the years 961-1323/ 
1553-1905. It is a day by day record of outgoing 
correspondence of all kinds, in simple chronological 
sequence. (On the Mtihimme see G. Elezovi¢, Js 
Carigradskth Turskih Arhiva Muhimme Defteri, 
Belgrade 1951, and U. Heyd, Documents on Ottoman 
Administration of Palestine 1552-1615, A Study in 
the Miihtmme Defteri, Oxford, in the press). In the 
course of time a number of separate series were 
started, dealing with matters formerly included in 
the Mtikimme. From 1059 to 1155/1649-1742-3) 
complaints from the provinces and the decrees 
answering them are dealt with in separate ‘Complaints 
Registers’ (shikdyet defterleri). These are still in 
purely chronological order, but from 1155 to 1306/ 
1742-3—1888-9 are replaced by the ‘Decrees 
Registers’ (akkam defterlert), geographically sub- 
divided into 17 Separate provincial series. The 
Complaints and Decrees registers together number 
530 volumes. Other off-shoots of the Mihimme 
include a series on military affairs (68 volumes, 
1196-1 326/1781-1908); a series of specially secret 
Miihimme (10 volumes, 1203-1294/1788-1877), and 
a series on Egyptian affairs, the last volume of which 
is secret (15 volumes, 1119-1333/1707-1914). Among 
the numerous other series contained in this section, 
are the Royal Letters (Name-i humdytin, 17 vols., 
I111-1336/1699-1917), the Tanzimat Council registers 
(30 vols., 1271-1333/1854-1914), as well as other 
series dealing with foreign consuls and merchants, 
Privileges (imtiydz), legal rulings (muktada), treaties, 
Sentences of confinement to fortresses (kal‘ebend), 
thtisab, appointments, churches, minority commu 
nities, etc. etc. 

b) The Cadaster (fapu), comprising the great 
land and population survey of the Empire. It was 
formerly a separate department of the government 
{see DAFTAR-1 KHAKANi], and was housed in the 
Defterkhane, near the Sultan Ahmed mosque. The 
greater part of the registers was transferred to the 
Basvekalet Arsivi, which now reports the possession 
of 1155 volumes. The remainder, about 250, are in 
the General Survey Directorate (Tapu ve kadastro 
umum Miidirlugu) in Ankara. The earliest, a register 
of timars in a sandjak in Albania, dated 835/1431, 
was edited by Halil Inalcik (Stret-i Defter-t Sancak-t 
Arvanid, Ankara 1954). These registers, which were 
Tenewed at frequent intervals, cover almost all the 
provinces of the Empire in Europe and Asia, in- 
cluding parts of Transcaucasia and Western Persia. 
Arabia, Egypt, and North Africa are excluded. 

c) Finance (Madliyye). The surviving records of 
the Ottoman financial administration are now in the 
Basvckalet Arsivi, and comprise many series of 
registers, as well as vast quantities of papers. They 
include the accounts and records of the Chief 
Comptroller's Department (bashmukdsebe) from the 
16th to the roth centuries; of the various special 
commissioners’ departments (emdnet)—arsenals, ce- 
reals, meat, artillery depot, mints, kitchens, powder- 
magazines; of provinces, departments, paymasters, 
tax-farms, mines, customs, escheats, etc. A good 
example is the djtzya series (418 vols., 958-1255/ 
1551-1840). Part of the series is sub-divided by 
provinces, and some registers contain copies of 
djizya documents and receipts, with lists of djizya 
payers, sent in from provincial capitals. 
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Apart from the main collection in the Basvekalet 
Arsivi, there are numerous other smaller collections 
in Turkey. The most important are the palace 
archives preserved in the Topkapf Sarayl [q.v.], the 
records of the General Directorate of wak/ in Ankara, 
and the collections of legal documents known as 
Sidjillat-i sher‘iyye (see SIDJILL}. 

Bibliography: For a general survey of the 
archives, with a description and classification of 
the papers and registers, see Midhat Sertoglu, 
Muhteva Baktmindan Basvekdlet Arsivi, Ankara 
1955. On the history of the collection this may be 
supplemented by Salahaddin Elker, Mustafa 
Resit Pasa ve Tiirk Arsivciligi, in IV Ttirk Tarik 
Kongresi, Ankara 1952, 182-9. See further B. 
Lewis, The Ottoman Archives as a Source for the 
History of the Arab Lands, in J RAS, 1951, 139-155; 
idem, The Ottoman Archives, a Source for European 
History, Report on Current Research, Spring 1956, 
Washington 1956, 17-25 (reprinted with minor 
modifications in Archives 1959); idem, in BSOAS 
xvi, 1954, 469-501 and 599-600. A bibliography 
of Ottoman archive studies will be found in 
Ananiasz Zajaczkowski and Jan Reychman, 
Zarys Dyplomatyki Osmansko-Tureckiej], Warsaw 
1955 (English translation to be published). 

(B. Lewis) 

BASVEKIL (Basuwakit), the Turkish for Prime 
Minister. The term was first introduced in 1254; 
1838, when, as part of a general adoption of European 
nomenclature, this title was assumed by the Chief 
Minister in place of Grand Vezir or Sadr-i A‘zam 
(g.v.]. The change of style was of short duration, 
lasting only for 14/4 months, after which the old 
title was restored. A second attempt to introduce 
the European title was made during the first con- 
stitutional period. Introduced in Safar 1295/Feb. 
1878, it was dropped after 114 days, restored in 
Sha‘ban 1296/July 1879, and then dropped again, 
after about 3!/, years, in Muharram 1300/Nov. 1882. 
Thereafter the title Grand Vczir remained in official 
use until the end of the Sultanate, when it was 
finally replaced by Basvekil (or, for a while, Bas- 
bakan), in the Republic. 

Btbltography: ‘SAbd al-Rahman_ Sheref, 
Ta@rikh Musdhabalari, Istanbul 1340, 264 ff. 

(B. Lewis) 

AlL-BATAHIRA (Bathari), a small déclassé tribe 
(ghayr asil, daS/) of (approx.) only a hundred males, 
on the south Arabian coast between Ra’s Naws and 
Ra’s Sawkira facing the Kuria Muria Islands. They 
live mainly by fishing and goat herding but have 
also some camels, frankincense trees, and trading 
boats. Besides Arabic, they speak Bathari (Baf*hariy- 
yé), in which ‘ayn is preserved more than in the 
related southern Semitic oral tongues:: Mahri of 
al-Mahra, Harsiisi of al-Hardsis, Shahri of al-Shahra 
and their overlords al-Kara?, and Sukutri (basically 
Mahri but greatly mixed) of the people of Sukutra. 
In religion al-Batahira are Shafi_i Muslims, and in 
political faction they are GhiAfiris. 

The main groups (names in Arabic) are: al-Maha- 
bisha (Mahbashi), al-Masharima (Mashrami), al- 
Maméatira (Mamtiri), al-Madja‘ira (Madj‘ari), and 
al-Makadisha (Makdashi). The last named live in 
the mountains of Zufar among al-Kara? and 
like them own cows. Of al-Madja‘ira only six 
males were left after ten died of “fever’ c. 
1376/1957. Al-Mahabisha have two sections, Bayt 
Hubaysh (Ibn H.) and Bayt Mahdira (Ibn M.), 
to which latter belonged in 1378/1959 the tribal 
leader, Huthayyith, who succeeded his father, 


Muhammad R&‘i Hamrda’, c. seven years earlier, 
(The title mukaddam, pl. m*kaddamiten, def. art. a-, 
is now frequently replaced by the Arabic term 
Shaykh). Although not subservient to them, the 
leader may confer on important matters with the 
chief men of al-Djanaba and al-Mahra. With 
propinquity overweighing regard for purity of blood, 
the social status of al-Batahira does not preclude 
marriage with any of the neighboring tribes. 

The neighbours nearest to them in their rough 
coastal district—small beside the area of the interior 
which they claim to have once owned—are al-Kara' 
and al-Shahra to the southwest, al-Hardsis and 
eastern groups of al-Mahra in the interior, and al- 
Djanaba to the northeast. Hence, with regard to 
geographical names in their territory, great variety 
if not confusion exists between forms in non-Arabic 
languages and those in dialectical Arabic—especially 
that spoken by al-Djanaba. Because political and 
economic developments are accelerating the ag- 
grandizement of Arabic, such toponyms may even- 
tually be the principal if not the only surviving 
mementos of historic non-Arabic tongues, both here 
and elsewhere in southern Arabia. 

Bibliography: Bertram Thomas, Four Strange 
Tongues from Central South Arabia ..., reprint 
from Proc. Brit. Acad., xxiii, London 1937, 231-331; 
tdem, Arabia Felix, New York 1932, London 1932 
and 1936, 47, 48, 84, 130; idem, Among Some 
Unknown Tribes of South Arabia, in JRAI, 59, 
1929, 97-III. 

For general reference: Youakim Moubarac, 
Eléments de Bibliographie Sud-Sémitique, in REI 
1955 (pub. 1957); Index Islamicus (1906-1955), 
Cambridge 1958. (Esp. important are newer 
studies by Dr. Wolf Leslau, University of Cali- 
fornia at Los Angeles, and Dr. Ewald Wagner, 
Mainz). (C. D. MatrHews) 
AL-BATA?IH {see AL-BATIHA). 

AL-BATAZIHE, Aso ‘ABD ALLAH MUHAMMAD B. 
FAtixk, called AL-MA?mMON, Fatimid wazir. Born of 
obscure parentage, his father having been an 
Egyptian agent (@jdsés) in ‘Irak, al-Bata?ihi rose 
to power through the patronage of the celebrated 
Fatimid wazir al-Afdal, in whose assassination 
he was implicated (515/112r), and whom he 
succeeded as first minister of al-Amir (ruled 495/ 
ILOI-524/%130). 

The creation of an observatory at Cairo had been 
planned by al-Afdal. Al-Bata’ihi took up the work, 
in which the Spaniard Aba Dja‘far Yusuf b. Hasday, 
a friend of the philosopher Ibn Badjdja, played a 
prominent part, together with other scholars, native 
Egyptian and foreign, till 519/1125. In that year 
al-Bata’ihi incurred the suspicion of the Caliph, and 
fell from ‘power. Among the crimes reckoned against 
him was the construction of the observatory, and it 
was alleged that his naming it after himself ‘al- 
Ma?mini’ was proof that he aspired to the Caliphate. 
When al-Bata’ihi had been arrested, the Caliph 
refused to go on with the work, and none dared 
inention it to him. He gave orders for its demolition, 
and the materials were removed to the government 
stores. The workmen and experts fled. The latter 
included, as well as Abi Dija‘far Yusuf b. Hasday, 
the kddi Ibn Abi ’1-‘Ish of Tarabulus the geometer, 
Abu ’1-Nadja’ b. Sind of Alexandria the instrument- 
maker (sda‘ati), and the geometer Abii Muhainmad 
“Abd al-Karim of Sicily. Al-Bata?ihl himself was 
crucified by the Caliph’s orders. His large house in 
Cairo was still used as a residence more than thirty 
years later, but Ibn Khallikan, who gives this 
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information (tr. De Slane, ii, 426), adds that in his 
time it had become a Hanafi madrasa. 
Bibliography: Ibn al-Athir, x, 417, 443-444; 
Makrizi, Ahifat, ed. Bulak, i, 125-128; Ibn al- 
KalanisI, 204, 209, 212. (D. M. DuNtop} 
BATALYAWS, Spanish Badajoz, today the 
fortified capital of the province of the same name, 
the largest in Spain, embracing the southern 
half of Spanish Estremadura. The town, situated 
on the left bank of the Guadiana, before it turns 
south near the Portuguese frontier, has 100,000 
inhabitants. The identification of its name with 
that of Pax (Julia) Augusta or Colonia Pacensis is 
without foundation, based on a false local patriotism. 
In fact, it is not the name of Badajoz which derives 
from that of the Roman colony, but rather, that 
of the Portuguese town of Beja (Arab. Badja = 
Bédja, derived from Pacem). The identification of 
Badajoz with the doubtful Badia of Valerius 
Maximus and of Plutarch is equally uncertain. The 
first time that the name of Badajoz appears indis- 
putably in history is in the Arabic form of Batalyaws 
(present in the root of the modern Spanish name of 
Badajoz). Batalyaws is of modern foundation, 
having been built by ‘Abd al-Rahman b. Marwan, 
called al-Djiliki (the Galician), with the authorisation 
of the amir ‘Abd Allah who put at his disposition for 
this purpose a certain number of masons and some 
capital. ‘Abd al-Rahm4n began by constructing the 
mosque-cathedral; he also built a special mosque 
inside the citadel. It was also he who built the baths 
near the gate of the town which had already served 
him as a point of support and bulwark against the 
Caliph of Cordova Muhammad I. It was not until 
318/930 that this place could be retaken from the 
courageous son of Ibn Marwan, under ‘Abd al- 
Rahman III (Bayan, 105 ff., 140, 195, 213-14, 216). 
The new town of Arab construction (Abu ’1-Fida? 173: 
wahiya muhaatha islamiyya), Batalyaws, gradually 
replaced in importance Colonia Augusta Emerita, 
Arab. Mérida = Mérida (37 m.=60 km, east, 
upstream of Badajoz on the north bank of the 
Guadiana) which continued to decline. Indeed, at 
the time of the decadence of the Umayyad Caliphate 
of Cordova, Batalyaws became the brilliant residence 
of the Aftasids (q.v.] who, from 1022 to 1094, reunited 
in a single important kingdom the largest part of 
the north of the former Lusitania. After the disastrous 
defeat of the Christians at al-Zallak4 (Sacralias) in 
1086, north-east of Badajoz, the principality of the 
north-west, namely Badajoz, as well as the other 
Reyes de Taifas, became gradually subject to the 
Berber Almoravids [g.v.], who had rushed out of 
Morocco to the aid of their co-religionists, these 
auxiliaries themselves becoming strong enough in 
1094 to take all of the territory which formed a part 
of the Spanish province, or dependency, of the 
Almoravid Empire of North-West Africa, and, after 
its fall, of the Almohad Empire which succeeded it. 
In 1168 Alfonso I Henriques of Portugal took 
Badajoz by surprise, and was expelled at once by 
Ferdinand de Léon. Badajoz became once more 
Almohad. Only in 1230 did Alfonso IX of Castile 
and Léon conquer it finally. Badajoz is the birth- 
place of a number of Arab scholars, among whom 
the most eminent is ‘Abd Allah b. Muhammad b. 
al-Sid al-Batalyawsi who died in 521/1127 (cf. 
Brockelmann, I, 427: where read 444/1052; Ibn 
Bashkuwéal, 639). 
Bibliography: Yakut, i, 664; Mardsid al- 
Itfila‘, i, 150, iv, 344; Dozy, Histoire des Musulmans 
@ Espagne, ii, 183 ff., 207, 238, 260; Madoz, 
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Diccionario, iii, 256 ff., M. R. Martinez y Martinez, 

Historia del reino de Badajoz; Bakri, Fez MS., 

260; Idrisi, text 180, trans. 260; E. Lévi-Provengal, 

La Péninsule ibérique, 58; A. Huici, Las Grandes 

batallas de la Reconquista durante las Invastones 

africanas, 19-82; (see also AFTASIDS). 
(C. F. SzyBoip-[A. Huici-Mrranpa)) 

AL-BATALYAWSI, Ant MuvamMap ‘App ALLAH 
B. MuuamMaD IBN atL-Sip, celebrated Andalusian 
grammarian and philosopher, born at Badajoz 
(Batalyaws [¢.v.)) in 444/1052, died in the middle of 
Radjab 521/end of July 1127, at Valencia, where he 
had lived after having incurred the disgrace of Ibn 
Razin [see Razin, BANU) and after having taken 
refuge for a time at Saragossa. Ibn al-Sid who, at 
Valencia, had had a notable disciple in Ibn Bash- 
kuwAl [q.v.], is the author of some twenty works, 
including his commentary on the Adab al-Katib of 
Ibn Kutayba (under the title of al-Iktidab fi Sharh 
Adab al-Kuttab, ed. ‘Abd Allah al-Bustani, Beirut 
Igor); Kitab al-Hadaik (ed. trans. Asin, 1940), 
which had some influence on the philosophy of 
religion among the Jews (see the Hebrew trans. 
published by D. Kaufmann, Die Spuren al-Bataljusis 
in der jiidischen Religionsphilosophte, Budapest 1880) ; 
a Fahrasa; a commentary on the Muwatta? of Malik; 
a commentary on the Sekt al-Zand of al-Ma‘arri, 
which is lost, but the criticisms made by Ibn al-‘Arabi 
about this work provoked a counterblast by Ibn 
al-Sid, entitled al-Intisdr mim-man ‘adala ‘an al- 
Istibsér (ed. Hamid ‘Abd al-Madjid [Magued], Cairo 
1955); al-Insaf fs ’l-Tanbih ‘ala ’l-Asbab allati 
awdjabat al-Ikhtilaf, Cairo 1319 (cf. Goldziher, 
Vorlesungen tiber den Islam*, 1925, 330, n. 116). 

Bibliography: Ibn Bashkuw4l, no. 639; 

Dabbi, no. 892; Ibn al-Kifti; Ibn al-‘Imad, 

Shadharat; Ibn Khallikan, i, 332 (trans. de Slane, 

ii, 61); Shakundi, (trans. Garcia Gomez, Elogio 

del Islam espanol, Madrid 1934, 54 and n. 50); 

Pons Boigues, Ensayo, no. 151; Gonzalez Palencia, 

Historia de la literatura ardbigo-espafiola*, 1945, 

229; Sarkis, 569-70; Brockelmann, I, 122, 427, 

S I, 185, 758. (E. Lf&vi-PROVENGAL) 

BATH (see HAMMAM], 

BA‘TH (Ar.), literally “to send, set in motion”; 
as a technical term in theology it means either the 
sending of prophets or the resurrection, 

1. The Muttazila [9.v.] said that God could not 
have done otherwise than send prophets to teach 
men religion as He must do the best He can for 
men; orthodoxy denied this but held that the 
sending of prophets was dictated by divine wisdom. 
One of the reasons for condemning Brahmins and 
the Sumaniyya was that they denied the existence 
of prophets. 

2. Philosophy taught that resurrection (bath, nashr, 
nushir) was of the soul only so orthodoxy condemned 
it as a heresy, insisting on the resurrection of the 
body. From the first Muhammad preached the 
reality of the after life though he assumed that the 
judgement came with the end of this world suddenly 
(vi, 31), heralded by the sound of a trumpet (Ixix, 13; 
in xxxix, 68 are two blasts, each introducing a distinct 
stage in the action) the graves open and all hurry 
to appear before the judge (xxxix, 75. lxxxix 23/22) 
and the just will be given their records in their 
right-hands (xvii, 73/71). For the signs which precede 
the end of the world, see pABBA, DADJDJAL, ‘isA. 

The soul is not naturally immortal and its existence 
depends on God’s will though some Iate passages 
(ii, 149/154, iii, 163/168) imply the continuous 
existence of the soul and that those who died for 
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God’s sake are already in bliss. Later reports are 
little more than elaborations of these ideas, and do 
not form a consistent whole. The soul of a good man 
leaves the body easily but that of a bad man has 
to be dragged out painfully (see ‘ADHAB AL-KABR). 
The body decays in the grave except for the lowest 
bone of the spine to which the essential parts of the 
body will be restored. Most will remain in the grave 
till the judgement but a few are not so bound; some 
are in barzakh {q.v.]. When Israfil {g.v.] blows his 
trump, the world will return to chaos, the sun will 
be darkened and men will rise from the grave as 
they were created, barefoot, naked, uncircumcised, 
and will gather at the place of judgement, a level 
plain with no place in which or behind which a man 
may hide, perhaps it is in this world, perhaps 
specially created. Another version makes the first 
blast kill everyone except Iblis {q.v.] and the four 
archangels; a second blast brings all back to life. 
The heat of the sun is such that all sweat, a flood 
which with some will reach as high as the ears. They 
wait there 300 years or 50,000 without food or drink 
but worse than the physical pain will be the terror 
of the judge; each one will be so anxious for himself 
that he will pay no heed to-others. They will tum 
to Adam to ask his intercession but all prophets in 
turn will refuse and refer them to Muhammad who 
accepts the task and to him God listens. Other forms 
of judgement are the bridge, thinner than a hair and 
sharper than a sword, over the fire; believers pass 
over safely but unbelievers fall off; the scales in 
which man’s life is weighed and the books in which 
his deeds, good and bad, are recorded. Sinners will 
be accompanied by the tools of their sin, a musician 
will have the instrument which distracted his mind 
from religion; a man’s good deeds will become an 
animal on which he will ride to judgement. Some 
believed that all living creatures would rise at the 
last day. It is obvious that much of this is older than 
Muhammad; the ancient Egyptians knew of the 
weighing of souls and the books of record and the 
Persians knew of the bridge. Later ideas are mixed. 
Some men turn to dust in the grave and their souls 
wander in the world of sovereignty (malakut) under 
the sky of this world; some sleep and know nothing 
till the trump. wakes them and they die the second 
death; some stay two or three months in the grave 
and then their souls fly on birds to paradise; some 
ascend to the trump and stay in it for there are as 
many hiding places in it as there are souls. Muhammad 
stayed on earth for thirty years till the murder of 
Husayn [q.v.] when he ascended to heaven in disgust. 

Bibliography: Muhammad b. Abi Sharif, 

Kitab al-Musdmara, 187f.; Ghazali, Ihyd al- 

‘ultim, vol. 4, ch. 8, part. 2; idem, al-Durra al- 

Fakhira (La Perle Précteuse, 1878); Tha‘labi, 

‘Aras al-Madjalis; Wolff, Muhammadanische 

Eschatologte, 1872. (A. S. TRITTON) 

BA‘TH {see nasi’}. 

AL-BATHANIYYA, district in Syria with 
Adhri‘at [q.v.] as capital. It is bounded by the 
Djabal al-Driz to the east, the Ladja? plain and the 
Djaydir to the north, the Djawlan to the west, and 
the hills of al-Djumal to the south, where the boun- 
dary is a little imprecise. Also called al-Nukra, ‘‘the 
hollow’, it corresponds to the ancient Batanaea 
mentioned together with Trachonites, Auranites 
and Gaulanites as part of the old kingdom of Bashan 
and referred to in the Old Testament. The region 
is fertile, as its name derived from bathna (stoneless 
and even plain) indicates. It has from ancient times 
been densely populated; the texts and the numerous 
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extant burial mounds are proof of this. Since then 
its reputation for being the ‘‘granary of Syria” has 
been maintained. According to the Arab geographers, 
the area was throughout the Middle Ages dotted 
with villages. It lay on the main route of commun- 
ication connecting Damascus with al-Urdunn, a 
highway which owed as much to the Mamluk barid 
as to the Syrian pilgrim caravans. 

Conquered by the Arabs in 13/635, al-Bathaniyya, 
like Hawran, became kharddj land, and was sub- 
sequently joined to the djund of Damascus although 
more usually connected with the Hawran region, 
During the period of the Crusades it suffered from 
Frankish incursions. Later under Ottoman rule it 
was affected by two important factors: the invasion 
of the nomadic ‘An4za, followed by the Rwéala, 
which introduced a reign of disorder and insecurity 
lasting until the end of the 19th century, and the 
settlement on its soil of the Hawranese hill folk 
expelled from their homes by the Druzes. These 
latter had from the 17th century begun to infiltrate 
into the Hawran, where in 1861 they were joined 
by certain elements from the Lebanon. 

Al-Bathaniyya should be distinguished from the 
small plain situated to the north-east of the Djabal 
al-Driz, called in antiquity Saccea and in the Arab 
period ard al-Bathaniyya. This term has been 
translated to mean the ‘‘march of Bathaniyya’’ but 
one of the local names Butheyne, leads one to 
suppose that the area had been considered rather 
as a “small Bathaniyya”. 

Bibliography: Ya*kibi, Buldan, 326 (trans. 
174); Baladhuri, Fut#h, 126; Tabari, index, BGA, 
indices; Harawi, K. al-Ztydrat, ed. Sourdel- 
Thomine, Damascus 1953, 17 (trans. Damascus 
1957, 44 & n. 4); Yakut, i, 493; G. Le Strange, 
Palestine under the Moslems, London 1890, 34; 
A. S. Marmardji, Textes géographiques arabes sur ly 
Palestine, Paris 1951, esp. 15; M. Gaudefroy- 
Demombynes, La Syrie a Vépoque des Mamelouks, 
Paris 1923, 66; F. M. Abel, Géographie de la 
Palestine, Paris 1933-38, esp. ii, 155; R. Dussaud, 
Topographie historique de la Syrie, Paris 1927, 
232-327; J. Cantineau, Les parlers arabes du 
Hordén, Paris 1946, 5 ff.; D. Sourdel, Les cultes du 
Hauran a Vépoque romaine, Paris 1952, 2; R. 
Grousset, Histoire des Croisades, Paris 1934-36, 
index (s.v. Derat). (D. SouRDEL) 
AL-BATIHA, (“the marshland”), the name 

applied to a meadowlike depression which is exposed 
to more or less regular inundation and is therefore 
swampy. It is particularly applied by the Arab 
authors of the ‘Abbasid period to the very extensive 
swampy area on the lower course of the Euphrates 
and Tigris between Kifa and Wasit in the north and 
Basra in the south, also frequently called al-Bata?ih 
(plural of al-Batiha) and occasionally, after the 
adjoining towns, the Bafihat (Batdih) al-Kifa, al- 
Wasit or al-Basra. 

The existence of considerable swamps in southern 
Babylonia goes back to high antiquity. The alluvial 
plain is sgft and almost flat, the river beds are 
shallow and exposed to rapid silting, the banks are 
soft and low, therefore the flood waters overflow 
the banks, causing extensive marches; these would 
normally disappear but for the annual floods, and 
the rivers change their courses which, in turn, leads 
to new marshes. Even in the cuneiform inscriptions the 
agammé (swamps) and apparété (reedlands) are often 
mentioned; cf. Delitzsch, Assyr. Handwéorterb., 17, 
115. In particular, the whole country between 
Muhammara in the south, a point beyond Kurna 
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in the north, and beyond the river K4rin to the 
east, must have been covered by an enormous 
swampy lake; cf. Delitzsch, 627; Dougherty, The 
Sea land of Ancient Arabia, 1933. 

The Greek and Roman writers are likewise 
acquainted with it (as Alwyn or chaldaicus lacus). 
Nearchus’s account is particularly instructive, for he 
crossed this area of water and gave its breadth as 
600 stadia (80 miles). The Tabula Peutingeriana 
also defines the Babylonian swamps; on it, in 
addition to Paludes, is mentioned the name Diotehi, 
probably to be emended to Btotaht = Baja*:kh). On 
the notices in cuneiform inscriptions and classical 
authors, cf. Andreas in Pauly-Wissowa, i, 736, 815, 
1878 ff., 2812; Weissbach, bid, iii, 2044 vi, 1201 ff.; 
Streck, v. 1147 (s.v. Dtotahi); Ainsworth; Researches 
ii, 180 ff. 

Since ancient times the great marshy lake has 
been gradually filled up by the deposits of 
sediment brought down by the rivers, and the 
modern delta has arisen. Some places, however, 
remain under water. These places extend around 
the present Hor (Khawr) al-Huwayza, Hor al- 
Hammiér, Hor al-Shamiyya, and probably further 
north, 

The origin of the swamp may be a synicline which 
occurred in geological times: parts of it were filled 
by the huge amount of silt, while others remained 
low and were filled by water; they formed what 
mediaeval Muslims called al-Bata’ih. The synicline 
may have eroded in historic times (cf. G. M. Lees 
and N. L. Falcon, in Bibliography History of the 
Mesopotamean plains in Geographical Journal. On 
the retreat of the sea, cf. De Morgan, i, 4-48; Seton 
Lloyd, 19. 

The Sdsdnids as a rule devoted a great deal of 
attention to the irrigation system and drainage in 
Babylonia. This should have led to the decrease of 
swamps. Under later kings of this dynasty, however, 
large areas of flourishing country were swallowed up 
by floods, and the region of swamps grew to such an 
extent that the Arabs wrongly date the beginning 
of the Batiha from this period. They claim that 
during the reign of Kubadh Firdiz (457-484 A.D.) 
a large breach occurred, near Kaskar, and inundated 
large areas of cultivated lands. It was not until the 
reign of Khusraw I Anisharwan (531-578) that the 
dykes were partially repaired, and some of the lands 
brought under cultivation. But in the year 6 or 7/627, 
in the reign of Khusraw II Parwiz, the waters of the 
Euphrates and the Tigris rose again, in a flood such as 
had never been seen. Both rivers burst their dykes, 
causing huge breaches. The water reached the places 
of the swamps, inundating the farms of several 
tusstdj there. During the succeeding years of anarchy, 
and when the Muslim armies began to overrun ‘Irak, 
breaches occurred in all embankments, and the 
Dihkans were powerless to repair the dykes so that 
the swamps increased in all directions (Baladhurt, 
292-4; Kudama, 240; Yakit, 668-9; Mas‘udI, al- 
Tanbih, 53 Ibn Rusta, 98). Under the Sasanids, too, 
the first great shifting of the Tigris occurred from 
the eastern channel (the present course) to the 
western channel (the present Shatt al-Dudjayla). 
This change turned all the country bordering the 
older eastern course into thickets and desert. 

The Umayyads took interest in the work of 
reclamation of the Batiha; Ibn Darradj reclaimed 
for Mu‘awiya from the Batiha lands which yielded 
5 millions dirhems annually. He did that by cutting 
the reeds and controlling water with dykes. These 
lands were called al-Diawamid (Baladhuri, 294; 


Muradj, i, 225-6). In the year 81/701, however, 
they were inundated again, owing to a new burst 
which al-Hadjdjadj deliberately neglected repairing. 

Immediately afterwards al-Hadijdjadj built Wasi¢ 
in the alluvial plain near the Batiha. This should 
have led to restoration of the neglected system of 
canals, the erection of dams and sluices, and to the 
reclamation of lands. He dug the two canals of Nil 
and Zabi to lead away part of the superfluous water 
of these two large rivers before they flowed into the 
Batiha, and at the same time to water and fertilise 
the dry areas above WaAsit (Baladhuri, 290-2; 
Kudama, 240; Streck, i, 29-32, ii, 303-304; Le 
Strange, 27). Al-Hadjdjadj also settled in the 
marshes the Zutt [q.v.], an Indian people, with their 
buffalo herds numbering thousands. Maslama, the 
Caliph’s brother, spent about 3 millions dirhems on 
repairing the dykes, and in turn obtained vast areas 
of reclaimed land (Baladhuri, 294; Kudama, 240-1; 
Wellhausen, Das Arabische Reich, 1902, 156-8). 

Reclamation of land continued, especially at the 
time of Hisham, and his governor of ‘Irak Khilid 
al-Kasri, who built a dam on the Tigris (Baladhuri, 
293-4; Kudama, 240; Ibn Rusta, 95), dug several 
canals, ¢.g., the Nahr al-Rumméan, and the Nahr 
al-Mubarak; he thus reclaimed large areas of 
lands, which yielded a large income, but resulted 
in the use of a great amount of water, and to a 
decrease in the volume of water available for 
irrigation. 

When the ‘Abbasids came to power (132/750), new 
bursts occured in the dykes which, in turn, increased 
the swamps. In the Euphrates region, similarly, 
thickets formed, parts of which were reclaimed. 

In the north-west, the Batiha extended nearly to 
Kifa and Niffar, while farther to the east it began 
at a considerable distance from WéAsit. This part is 
called by many mediaeval Muslim sources Bafaik 
al-Kaja. Their crude maps (cf. Miller, Mappae 
Arabica) do not show them connected with the 
southern Batiha, not do they mention any dwelling- 
places or cultivation there. Nevertheless 4th/roth 
century sources assert that the Euphrates discharged 
into the Batiha between WAsit and Basra (Mas‘idl, 
Muradj, i, 215; Suhrab, 118). This suggests that the 
present lower Euphrates region was covered with 
Baté’ih up to the 6th/rzth century, when sources 
mention that the lower Euphrates joined the Tigris 
in Mattara (Yakit, ii, 553). This must have been 
due to hydrographic changes, in the depression of 
Shinafiyya, which must have then been deeper, 
and the reduction of the amount of water and silt, 
owing to the numerous canals which took water 
from the Euphrates to irrigate north and central 
Babylonia (cf. Le Strange, 75 ff.). 

The Tigris, from about the end of the Sasanid 
period to the first half of the roth/r6th century, 
flowed in the western bed (the modern Shatt al- 
Dudjayla) past W4asit and several towns until, in 
the 4th/r1oth century, it joined the Batiha in Katr 
(Muriadj, i, 288; Suhrab, 118-9, 135; Ibn Khurra- 
dadhbih, 59; Ibn Rusta, 185). According to Mustawfi, 
Katr is 30 parasangs (about 107 m. = 172 kms.) 
south of Wasit (Nuzha, 166), according to Kudima 
(193), 22 parasangs. 

The southern limits of the Batiha border on Basra 
(Baladhuri, 362; Ansdb al-Ashra/, v. 257). Suhrab 
(135) describes the Batiha as consisting of four 
Hors: Bahassi, Bakamsa, Basaryatha and the 
Muhammadiyya. Each Hor had plenty of water, 
with no reeds, but each one was linked with the 
other by a narrow passage of reeds. The Hor of 
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Muhammadiyya was the largest, and the reed 
passage extended from it to the Nahr Abi Asad, 
which passes to Hala, Kawanin and then to the 
“one-eyed” Tigris (al-Didjla al-‘awra?). Yakit 
mentions the Hors of Shalam, (iii, 311), Djurdjin, 
{ii 56), Gharraf (iii, 581) and Rabbah, (ii, 134). 

In the flat soft alluvial plain of south Babylonia 
hydrography could not be static, especially since 
the canal and irrigation system was subject to 
change according to the political and economic 
Situation. Though these changes have not been yet 
studied in detail, nevertheless one may see an 
indication in the 6th/1z2th century, when Yakit 
mentions that the Tigris was divided below WaAsit 
into five arms which, together with the Euphrates, 
joined in Mattara which was a day’s journey from 
Basra (ii, 553). The area of the lands covered by the 
Batiha undoubtedly changed according to the amount 
of control exercised over the flood water and the 
amount of water used for irrigation in the north. 

Although water covered most of the lands of the 
Batiha, nevertheless there were areas of dry land, 
farms, cities and villages as well as rivers and canals 
(Mukaddasi, 119; Sam‘ani, Ansdab, s.v. Batatki; Ibn 
al-Athir, Lubab,i, 129). Ibn Rusta (95) says that “the 
higher places became mounds which are known in 
Bata@ih and are called Sartughan, Tustaghan and 
Ukr al-Sayd, places where the Zutt live’. Mukaddasi, 
{134) calls the Batiha a district (ndfsya) with 
Sulayk as its chief town, and the further towns of 
Djamida, Harrér, Haddadiyya and Zubaydiyya. 
Most of these towns were north-west of Wésit. 
YAkat mentions as towns of the Batiha Hilla (of 
Dubays) (i, 594, ii, 323) Khaythamiyya (iv, 884), 
Harrar (iv, 970), Mansira (iv, 664) and other places, 
and as its rivers the canals of Abba, Khurz, al-Zutt 
{ii, 930, iv, 840) and Yamma (iv, 1026). 

Of the western marshes of the Euphrates about 
the middle of the roth century European travellers 
and archaeologists give fairly accurate descriptions. 
The main course of the Euphrates passed through 
Babylon, Hilla and Diwdniyya. Several branches 
and cuts diverged from this branch, many of them 
re-uniting near Al-Karayim, which was at the head 
of the delta. During the season of the floods, water 
spread for about 30 miles in length, 10-14 miles 
west of the main channel and to a much grater 
distance on the east side. This regress forms the 
Lamlim marshes. Thirty years later, the bulk of the 
Euphrates’ waters went through the western 
Hindiyya canal .which was dug in the 17th century 
by the the Indian Asaf al-Dawla, This emerged into 
the plains further south and created the shallow Bahr 
al-Nadjaf and Shinafiyya marshes, which remained 
even after the erection of the Hindiyya barrage in 
1I9t1 to increase the water of the Hilla branch. 
These swamps are situated in a large depression, 
wider in the mouth, about 40 m. (65 kms.) long 
and 15 m. (25 kms.) wide; the depth of the flood 
water varies from a few centimetres in the north 
to 2-3 metres in the middle. Several sub-Hors branch 
off from it; in the east are the Hors of al-‘Odja, 
al-Wuridji, Ibn Nadjim, al-Khabsa, Aba Ghirbal, 
al-Rammah, al-Haw4 and Abi Hidjar; to the west 
of the Shamiyya branch are Ghadudi, Rughila, Glibi, 
Abi Hillana, Zivida and Hwiha; near the Kifan 
branch are the Hors of Tubug, Ghazalat and Slib. 
The areas of these Hors shrink after flood, and the 
land becomes excellent for rice cultivation. 

The Tigris below Baghdad flows through a flat 
plain, and the banks are not high enough to retain 
the huge volume of flood water. This leads to a 
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number of breaches and levees on both sides of the 
river which produce numerous marches. The largest 
of them between Baghdad and Kut is Hor Shawidja, 
which is a natural depression of land extending 
some 31 m. (50 km.) along the Tigris and 15 m. 
{25 km.) in width. Into this Hor flows the water 
of a number of minor streams from the mountain 
regions of Pusht-i Kih. The rather narrow Hor 
Huwisha extends from ‘Ali al-Gharbi to ‘Imara 
where it reaches Hor Snafiyya. Near ‘Imara 
numerous branches diverge from the Tigris, ¢.g., 
Musharrah, Cabla, Mushayrih. The waters are 
dispersed in the ‘Amara rice area, where the flood 
waters are led out of the main channels, but these 
branches are well defined in spite of the Hors they 
form. They empty into the Hor of ‘Azem which is 
connected with Hor Huwiza. They receive an inflow 
from the Dwiridj, and Jib rivers as well as from 
a'- Karkha (the ancient Choaspes). The annual intake 
of water of these Hors is estimated at 7 million 
cubic inches. These waters flow back in the summer 
into the Tigris by several channels which begin a 
short distance beyond ‘Uzayr. 

On the right bank of the Tigris, the major breach 
below Kut is the Musandak escape, 450 metres wide 
at its head, which expands rapidly to almost lake- 
like proportions and finally branches into a number 
of relatively small, shallow channels into the Hor 
al-Saniyya. This Hor is a large natural depression 
fed by the Musandak escape and several smaller 
breaches and flood irrigation channels which divert 
water from the Tigris during the floods. Water 
passes successively through the Sikhari, al-Duwima 
Djifafl Shah ‘Ali, Shattiriya Hors, and Hor Burhin, 
‘Oda, Sirimah, Sigal, Ruwida and Saffar, until 
it reaches the Hammar lake near Hammiér village. 
During the peak of the Tigris floods, an area of over 
424 sq. km. (1100 sq. km.) is inundated by the Hor 
al-Saniyya. After the flood recession no water except 
minor amounts of surface drainage from pump 
irrigated fields enter the depression of Hor al- 
Saniyya, which diminishes to an area of less than 
778q. m. (200 sq. km.) through seepage and 
evaporation losses. 

The Hammar lake is the largest Hor, covering 
about 2007sq.m. 52008sg.km.). It extends from 
the affluents of the Euphrates near Sik al-Shuyikh 
down to Karma ‘Ali (about 80 m. = 130 km.). 
The southern part of it is called Hor Snaf, which 
receives water from the Euphrates and Gharraf as 
well as the waters coming down from the Musandak 
through the several above-mentioned Hors. The total 
flowing into the Hammar area is about 2540 cumecs 
(cubic metres per second) from all sources. The evap- 
oration and transpiration losses are about 500 cusmecs. 
The edge of the Hammar lake has a seasonal low 
water level of 0.6 to 0.8 metres in the late autumn 
and a high water level of from 2.0 to 2.8 metres near 
the end of the flood season in May or June. At low 
water the area is roughly two thirds lake and marsh 
with a few areas of open water connected by a maze 
of narrow channels running in all directions through 
the reeds. The deeper channels (1-2 metres) usually 
run in a north to south or north-west to south-east 
direction. There are also mazes of deep water 
passages (Gaw&hin) between the reeds which may 
be a few yards wide, but deep enough for boat 
navigation. 

A few very deep channels (10-20 metres) are found 
around the islands in the vicinity of Salayal island. 
Tide effect is felt in the southern parts. There are 
many shallow areas. The southern borders of the 
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Hamméar are bare, uninhabited land, exposed to 
annual floods from the lake. 

On account of its inaccessibility, the Batiha was 
a hiding place for all sorts of robbers and rebels, 
and an asylum for the discontented. 

The Zutt (¢.v.], who were transplanted with their 
vast herds of buffaloes in the marshes by al- 
Hadjdjidj, made themselves, together with some 
other mawali, in the early ‘Abbasid period, a 
nuisance to ‘Irak by robbing and plundering, and 
disturbing communications and trade with the 
the south. Their effect was felt to a greater extent 
at the time of Ma?min. It was only after strenuous 
efforts that the Caliph al-Mu‘tasim succeeded in 
subduing them, and in removing them to the northern 
Syrian borders (Baladhuri, 171-375; Tabari, iii, 
1044-5, 1167-70; Mas‘idi, al-Tanbih, 355). They 
have given their name to the Nahr al-Zutt (Yakit, 
iv, 840). 

Far more dangerous, however, proved the great 
rising of the Zandj {¢.v.] who, under the leadership 
of ‘Ali b. Muhammad [@.v.], stirred up near Basra a 
formidable rebellion (255-270/869-883) and dominated 
the Batiha for several years (Tabari, iii, 1742 ff.; 
Néldeke, Sketches from Eastern History, 146-175; 
F, al-Samir, Thawvat al-Zandj, Baghdad 1952). 

In the following centuries the Bani Shahin (see 
‘IMRAN 8B. SHAHIN) and after them the family of al- 
Muzaffar [g.v.] founded a more or less independent 
kingdom in the swamp lands which they shared at 
a later period with the Mazyadids (qg.v.] who ruled 
from 403 A.H. until 448 A.H. in Hilla. After the 
decline of the Mazyadids, the Banu ‘l-Muntafik 
began to play their part, although the Caliph al- 
Nasir succeeded in destroying their leaders, the 
Bani Ma‘raf, in 617/1220. 

When the Mongols conquered ‘Irak (656/1253), 
the Batiha fell in their hands, but the Arab tribes 
remained a source of disturbance. From then on it 
was called al-Djaza’ir (‘‘the islands’’) or al-Djawazir. 
It was conquered by Tamerlane (795/1338), and then 
by Uways the Djalairid (826/1423); in the year 
844 A.H. it was conquered by the Musha‘sha‘ (g.v.], 
who remained until the Ottoman sultan Sulayman 
occupied it in 953 A.H. Ottoman rule of the region, 
however, was not firm, and they could not destroy 
the several tribal principalities, ¢.g., the Al ‘Ulyan, 
who ruled over the Hammar until they were destroyed 
in 975 A.H.; the Bani Lam dominated the lower 
Tigris, until they were challenged by Albi Muham- 
mad and gave the Ottomans a chance to control 
them. The al-Muntafik family ruled over the lower 
Euphrates up to the year 1861, when Midhat Pasha 
was able to establish a mutasarrtfiyya under the 
control of the governor of Baghdad (Longrigg, Four 
Centuries of Modern Iraq, Oxford; ‘A. ‘Azzawi, al- 
‘Irak bayn Ihtilalayn, 8 Vols, Baghdad 1937-57; 
Field, The Anthropology of Iraq, in Field Museum 
of Natural History, Vol. 30, part i, no. 2, 1949). 

Large numbers of the originally Aramaic (and 
Christian) population of Babylonia (the Nabats of 
Arab writers) remained in Bataih for a long time, 
so that many sources call them the swamps of the 
Nabat (L.A., iii, 237; cf. also Mas‘idi, al-Tanbih, 
161; Miskawayh, ii, 409 Mukaddasi, 128). Probably 
another ancient remnant is the Mandaeans or 
Subba, the mediaeval Mughtasila, cf. Ibn al-Nadim, 
340; Mas‘idi, al-Tanbik, 161); these Subba still 
survive in a few places in the marshes such as Sik 
al-Shuyikh, Kal‘at Salih, and in Hor al-Huwayza 
(Hawiza) where the town of Hawiza is their 
chief centre (cf. Drower, in Bébliography). 
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Nevertheless some Arabs settled there. Ibn 
Rusta says that Yashkur, Bahila and Banu ’1-Anbar 
lived near the Batiha before its formation. Baladhuri 
refers to the Bahili clients who joined the Zutt in 
their disturbances at the time of Ma’min. Tabari, 
iii, 1858, 1898, 1903 refers to some of the Bahilis who 
joined the activities of the Zandj in the 3rd/gth 
century. He refers also to ‘Idjl in the Batiha (iii, 
1759). The Mazyadid domination must have 
brought Bani Asad [q.v.] until they were destroyed 
by Al-Nasir. Ibn Khaldiin mentions Rabi‘a who 
dominate this area (vi, 12), by whom he probably 
means the Muntafik [q.v.]. Ibn Battita mentions 
Khafadja and the Ma‘adi (ii, 2, 4). 

The greater part of the modern inhabitants is 
composed of semi-nomads and farmers of Arab 
stock, organised on tribal lines. They are Shi‘i 
Muslims except for a few Sunnis, the most prominent 
of whom are the Sa‘din family. 

The most important of these Arab tribes, which 
are themselves divided into a large number of 
subdivisions, are: 

(x) The Bani Lam who in the 16th century were 
able to establish their authority over the Tigris 
lands from Hawiza as far as the environs of Baghdad 
in the north, and to the outer spurs of the Pusht-i 
Kih in the east. Kit al-Amara was the residence of 
their Shaykh in the early decades of the roth 
century, but their lands and authority diminished 
in the rgth century and became confined to the 
lands east of Tigris and north of ‘Imara. They are 
a sheep owning tribe, and are still semi-nomadic. 

(2) The Albi (= Abi) Muhammad. They also 
live east of the Tigris, beside the banks of the 
Cahla and its main tributaries where they settled ten 
generations ago, and have since expanded over the 
canals and marshes on either side of the Tigris 
between ‘Imara and ‘Uzayr. They are mainly 
cultivators but also marshmen, who are occupied 
in breeding buffaloes and making reed mats. 

(3) Rabi‘a. To the west of the Tigris. Their sub- 
division al-Mayyah extends along the Gharraf up to 
Shatra, with Hayy as their chief centre. 

(4) Zubayd, west of the Tigris. Their lands lie 
between Baghdad on the north and Kut al-Hayy 
in the south-east. In the south they adjoin the land 
of the Khaza‘il. 

(5) The Khaza‘il, south-west of the Zubayd. They 
dwell from the district between Kefil and the ruins 
of Niffar, and along the Euphrates from. Shamiyya 
to the south of Diwaniyya where they border on 
the country of the Muntafik. 

(6) The Muntafik, a loose confederation of tribes 
presided over by the al-Sa‘ din who came in the 
r5th century from the Hidjaz and were able to 
establish their authority over the tribes of the Lower 
Euphrates, and to expand at times even as far as 
Basra. They retained their semi-autonomous author- 
ity up to 1861, when Midhat Pasha was able to 
abolish their rule and establish a mutasarrifiya in 
Nasiriyya. 

The Muntafik fall into three main divisions: 
1) al-Adjwad, who dwelt from Darradji to the 
vicinity of Sik al-Shuyakh, and on the lower parts 
of the Gharraf; 2) Bani Malik, who live on the 
borders of Al-Hammar; 3) Bani Sa‘id, who live 
near Karma bani Sa‘id. 

(7) Al-Djaza’ir. The Djaza?ir (‘islands’) also 
called Diawazir are the swamp lands as opposed to 
Shamiyya, the dry and desert land). The term has 
given its name to a confederation of tribes which 
are repeatedly mentioned in the Mongol and Ottoman 
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sources up to the 2oth century. Their country was 
part of the Musha‘sha‘ state (‘Azzawi, Tarikh, iii, 
II2, 174, 272) then of Al-‘Ulyan (‘Azz4wi, iv, 107); 
was conquered by the Ottomans (‘Azzawi, iv, 
50 quoting Mir?at-i Ka@indt, 127; Ewliya Celebi iv, 
414), at times dominated by the Persians and by 
the Muntafik, until it was finally brought under Otto- 
man control at the time of Midhat Pasha, who made 
attempts to reclaim some of its lands (Al-Zawr, 568). 
The tribes of Al-Djaza’ir formed a confederation 
composed of (1) Bani Asad [q.v.] who settled between 
Sak al-Shuyikh and Kurna, with their centre in 
Cabayish; (2) Al-Husayni; (3) Bana Hutayt in 
Hammar; (4) ‘Ubada between Suk al-Shuyaikh and 
Cabayish (cf. Ibn Khaldin, ii, 310-12); 5) Bana 
Mansiir, settled near Kurna. 

(8) The Mi‘dan. They are probably the Ma‘adi 
who are mentioned by Ibn Battita as dwelling 
between Kiifa and Wasit (ii); Loftus (120-2) has 
described their primitive life and conditions. They 
dwell in the marshes, are organised tribally in a 
small way, and have no cohesion on a large scale. 
They are fishermen, reed-gatherers, and breeders of 
buffaloes. The other Arabs despise them for their 
profession and for their moral code, which differs 
slightly from that of the Bedouins. 

The settlements of the inhabitants of the swamps 
are usually on terraces and islands, which are not 
entirely submerged by the annual inundation, and 
sometimes form villages. They consist of long huts 
built of reeds and reed matting (sarifa) (Thesiger, 
op. cit.; Shakir Salim al-Cibayish, Vol. i, 23-4, 
Baghdad 1957; cf. also Néldeke in WZKM, xvi, 198, 
Note 1). 

The most important product of the marshes is 
rice. Other products are barley, yellow maize, 
sorghum, millet, lentils, melons, watermelons, and 
to some degree lady’s finger (bamya, gumbo, okra) 
and onions. 

One source of revenue is the reed, which is used 
for all household purposes and from ancient times 
has been much used for writing implements (see 
OLZ, ix, 190). The reed pens of mediaeval Wasit 
and, in the 19th century, of Dizfiil were considered 
the best in the east (cf. Cl. Huart, Les Calligraphes 
et les miniaturistes de VOrient Musulm. (1908), 13). 
Even at present 50-70 thousand tons of reeds are 
cut annually in the vicinity of Cabayish (Tams, 60). 

In addition there is great abundance of fishes, 
which afford a continual food supply to the natives 
or are exported to other districts. Ibn Rusta (94) 
refers to the importance of the Batiha products of 
reeds and fish in mediaeval times. At present it 
produces about 2000 tons of fish annually, employing 
about 500 fishermen. 

Buffaloes are an important source of wealth to 
the marshmen south of ‘Im4ra and of the Hammar. 
The butter from their milk is exported to the sur- 
rounding cities and to Baghdad. Sheep are also 
reared to a moderate extent, while cows are found 
in various places, especially in Kurna. 

As to the remaining fauna of the Batiha, water 
fowl of all sorts are numerous, such as gulls, wild 
duck, geese, swans etc.; there are flocks of cranes, 
pelicans, flamingoes, storks, bustards and bitterns. 
There are also some carnivorous animals. The lion, 
which was known in this country in ancient and 
mediaeval times, was last mentioned in the 19th 
century (Loftus, op. ctt., 242 ff.). In addition, a 
number of leopards, jackals, wolves, lynxes and 
wild-cats have their lairs here. Wild-boar (Sus 
scrofa), wallow in large herds in the marshes. 


The countless swarms of mosquitoes and midges 
form a terrible plague, and were a source of endemic 
diseases, ¢.g., malaria, which must have been an 
important factor in the decline of the district (cf. 
Shakir Salim al-Cibayish, Vol. ii). 
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BATIL wa FASID ‘see FAsip]. 

BATIN wa ZAHIR [see ZAuniR]. 

aL-BATIN, a large wadi in north-eastern Arabia, 
formerly the lower course of Wadi al-Rumah [q.v.] 
but now cut off by the sands of al-Dahna? [9.v.]. 
Al-Batin runs north-easterly 385 km., from below 
Khushim al-~humami in al-Dahna? to a plain 
15 km. SW of al Zubayr. In width it is unusually 
regular, being 10-13 km. between banks and 2-3 km. 
on the floor. Its only surface water is lateral flow 
from local rains. Most of al-Batin is a channel 
through former deposits of Wadi al-Rumah, as the 
plains of al-Dibdiba (g.v.] on both sides contain 
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gravels from the Arabian Shield [see art. DJAZIRAT 
AL-SARAB, (ii) & (iii)]. 

Al-Batin, though a historic route from al-Basra 
to al-Hidjaz, contains few known archaeological 
remains; the most prominent are the 42 steyned 
wells, which may be Yakit’s Hafar Abi Mis4, near 
the village of Hafar al-Batin. The only settlement 
in al-Batin, al-Hafar consists of 200 houses and the 
fort of the Amirate which reports to the Governorate 
of the Eastern Province at al-Dammam. 

At an undefined point at the junction of al-Batin 
and its tributary, al-‘Awdja’, the boundaries of 
Saudi Arabia, Kuwayt, ‘Irak, and the Saudi Arabia- 
‘Irak Neutral Zone converge, according to the al- 
‘Ukayr agreements of 1922. 

Bibliography: Hamdani; Yakit; Muhammad 

b. ‘Abd Allah b. Bulayhid, Sahih al-Akhbar, 

Cairo 1370-3; H. Dickson, Kuwait and her neigh- 

bours, London 1956; J. G. Lorimer, Gazetteer of 

the Persian Gulf, ?Oman, and Central Arabia, 

Calcutta 1908-15. (R. L. HEADLEY) 

aL-BATINA, a lowland district in eastern Arabia 
lying between the sea coast of the Gulf of Oman 
and the mountains of al-Hadjar. It is bounded on 
the north by the headland of Khatmat Milaha, and 
on the south by the village of Hayl Al ‘Umayr, south- 
east of the town of al-Sib and west of the city of 
Muscat. The district varies in width from 10 to 20 
miles. Near the coast the soil is sandy and dotted 
with many shallow wells. Farther inland the soil is 
clay, and then the ground becomes stony as the 
foothills of the mountains are approached. Numerous 
wadis cut across the district and run down to the 
coast, where their beds broaden out. The name al- 
Batina means the low-lying region, in contrast to 
al-Zahira [g.v.], the higher region on the western 
side of al-Hadjar, which is reached from al-Batina 
by two important passes, W4di al-Djizy and Wadi 
al-Hawasina. 

Al-Batina is primarily a region of fishing and date 
culture, though the interior supports a number of 
semi-nomadic folk with their herds. Along the sea 
coast stretches an almost continuous date-palm belt, 
which in places extends inland to a depth of about 
seven miles. Wheat, cotton, barley, sugar-cane, 
lucerne, mangoes, bananas, figs, limes, melons, and 
olives are also grown, being irrigated from the 
copious wells. Domestic animals are sheep, goats, 
donkeys, and especially the Batimyya riding camel, 
which among the three famous breeds of Oman is 
the one most noted for its comfortable gait. Fishing is 
often carried on in the skdsha, a non-sinkable craft of 
palm branches (djartd) similar to the warakiyya of 
Kuwayt. Larger vessels sail to the Persian Gulf, 
southern Arabia, Zanzibar, and Pakistan for trade. 

Al-Batina was first proselytised for Islam in 


8/629 by Abi Zayd al-Ansari and ‘Amr b. al-‘As - 


{g.v.1, who were welcomed in Suhr [g.v.] by the house 
of al-Djulanda. In the 7th/13th century the country 
was twice invaded by the Persians, who maintained 
a foothold until finally driven out by the Portuguese 
in 928/1522. Although the Portuguese took the 
tribute formerly sent to the ruler of Hormuz, 
they did not continually, occupy the al-Batina 
coast until 1025/1616. Until the expulsion of the 
Portuguese in 1053/1643 by the dynasty of al- 
Ya‘ariba {see ya‘ruB], Suhar rivaled Muscat and 
Hormuz as a trading port. Persian attempts to 
Tegain permanent possession of al-Batina during 
the reign of Nadir Shah [g.v.] were beaten off largely 
by the efforts of Ahmad b. Said of Al Bai Sa‘id 
[see BU Sa‘ID]. His nine-month defence of Suhar in 


1156/1743 brought him prestige which secured for 
himself the Imamate of Oman and for his descendants 
the Sultanate of Muscat. 

The Sultan of Muscat has wdlis at al-Sib, Barka, 
al-Masna‘a, Suwayk, al-Khabira, and Suhar. The 
customs and zakat revenue from these places seldom 
exceeds the administrative expenses. The settled 
population of al-Batina was estimated by Lorimer 
in 1908 as about 105,000 persons, half of whom were 
living along the coast. The number of Bedouins 
roaming the interior is far less. Among the sedentary 
population, the chief tribes are Al Sa‘d and al- 
Hawéasina, Many of the Bedouins in the district come 
from the same two tribes and Bani Khari. Lesser 
tribes are al-Biduwat, Al Hamad, Al Djarad, al- 
Mawélik, al-Nawafil, Al Ba Kurayn, Al Ba Rushayd, 
and al-Shubil. The great majority of the people of 
al-Batina are Hindawi in politics and IbAdI in religion, 
although the Baliichis and negroes tend to be Sunni. 
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and tribes of the Persian Gulf, London 1919; 
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(R. L. HeapLey) 

BATINIYYA, a name given (a) to the Isma‘ilis 
in medieval times, referring to their stress on the 
batin, the “inward” meaning behind the literal 
wording of sacred texts; and (b), less specifically, to 
anyone accused of rejecting the literal meaning of 
such texts in favour of the bajfin. 

(a) Among the IsmA‘ilis [g.v.] and some related 
ShiZ groups there developed a distinctive type of 
ta>wil [g.v.], scriptural interpretation, which may 
be called batini. It was symbolical or allegoristic in 
its method, sectarian in its aims, hierarchically 
imparted, and secret. All branches of the Isma‘iliyya 
as well as its Druze offshoots have retained the 
bdtini ta?>wil in one form or another. The like system 
of the Nusayris seems to be a survival from bdfiné 
circles associated with the later Twelver imams 
[see GHULAT]. 

Certain aspects of this type of ta?>wil can be 
matched in Jewish and Christian prototypes (for 
instance, in the symbolical exegesis of Origen) and 
other aspects can be matched among the Gnostics. 
Its immediate origins, however, are Muslim. Like the 
symbolical ta?wil ascribed to the ¢mams among the 
later Twelver Shi‘a (with which it has in common 
its symbolical and sectarian character and something 
of its secrecy), its beginnings can be traced to the 
ShiG Ghulat of the 2nd/8th century in ‘Irak. Thus 
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al-Mughtra b. Sa‘id (d. 119/737) is said to have 
interpreted the mountains’ refusal to undertake the 
faith (Kur°4n xxxiii, 72) as symbolising ‘Umar’s 
rejection of ‘All, Abii Mansi al-‘Idjlf is said to have 
held that the “heavens” symbolised the sma@ms and 
the “earth” their followers; and is credited with 
the key notion that while it was the Prophet who 
brought the text of the Kur’an, it was the tmam 
alone was charged with its interpretation, ta>wil. 
Among the followers of Abu ’l-Khattab (d. 138/ 
755-6) such allegoristic ta°wil seems to have been 
especially popular; some of them supposed that in 
each generation there is a speaker, natsk, to declare 
publicly religious truth, and a silent man, sdmit, to 
interpret it to the elect. Presumably it was from the 
Khattabiyya that such elements of the béfini ta>wil 
entered the Isma‘ili movement, where the ta>wil was 
elaborated till it became the hallmark of that 
movement. 

The bafini system can be described in terms of four 
essential notions: bdfin, ta°wil, khdss wa Sdmm, and 
takiyya, all which were presupposed whatever 
Particular doctrine was taught. 

It was held that every sacred text had its hidden 
inner meaning, the bdjin, which was contrasted to 
the zahir, “apparent” or literal meaning. Not only 
in passages which were in any case metaphorical, 
but in historical passages, moral exhortations, legal 
and ritual prescriptions, each person, act, or object 
mentioned was to be taken symbolically. The 
things symbolised often were explained one by one 
as objects of approval, obedience, hatred, and the 
like, according to the passage; but sometimes whole 
anecdotes were read as extended allegories. Number 
and letter symbolism was freely used. The same 
procedure applied to non-Muslim sacred books as 
well; and indeed to the whole of nature. For the 
bafin represented an esoteric world of hidden 
spiritual reality, parallel to the reality of the zahtr, 
the ordinary visible world, which cloaked and con- 
cealed it. The true function of scripture was to point 
to that hidden world even while keeping it disguised 
in symbols. 

Ta’wil, the educing of the batin from the sdahir 
text, was therefore as fundamental as fanzil, the 
revelation of the literal sacred text itself, and was 
equally dependent upon divine intervention. For 
every prophet who was given tansil, a revelation to 
be proclaimed publicly to mankind, there must be a 
wast, an executor (in the case of Muhammad, this was 
©Ali) who was given the corresponding ta>wil, which 
he propounded privately to the worthy few, that is, 
the members of the sect which accepted his authority. 

Mankind, then, were divided into khkdss, the 
élite who know the batin, and Sdmm, the ignorant 
generality. The khkdss were those who had been 
ceremonially intitiated into the sect, that is, into 
knowledge of and obedience to the imam, repre- 
sentative of ‘Ali and sole authorised source of ta?wil 
in any given generation. Among the IsmAa‘ilfs, a 
series of hierarchical ranks (hkuddd) of teachers 
mediated between the tmdm and the simple initiate. 
To the latter the béfin was imparted only in gradual 
stages (the number of which varied) and in purely 
authoritarian fashion. 

The bddfin was “inward” not only in being unevident 
but also in being secret. Knowledge of it must not 
be imparted to the ‘dmm, the ordinary followers of 
the zdhir revelation, lest it be misunderstood in an 
unauthorised way and abused. The Shi‘ite principle 
of takiyya [g.v.], precautionary dissimulation of 
one’s faith, was accordingly reinterpreted to imply 
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the obligation not to reveal the ddafin to any un- 
authorised persons even apart from any danger of 
persecution. For some, therefore, the practice of the 
sahir ritual of the shari‘a even in its frankly Shi‘ite 
form came to be regarded as éakiyya, in that it kept 
the dafin concealed. 

Despite an authoritarian hierarchism, the ta’wil 
(as we know it in its Isma‘ili form) never achieved 
any strict uniformity. For any given ritual action 
different authors gave widely differing bafin inter- 
pretations; even the same author sometimes gave 
multiple explanations in the same book. Thus the 
inner meaning of the obligation of sakdt was held 
to be that the khkums or fifth of one’s income must 
be given to the imam; or that one should give all 
one’s surplus to the poor; or that the only true 
wealth is knowledge. What the ta?wil did accomplish 
was to replace what seemed a “naive’ Kur?dnic 
world view with a more “sophisticated” intellectual 
system; one which seemed to go beneath the super- 
ficial differences among the quarrelling religious 
communities with their incompatible dogmatic 
claims, to reach a profounder common truth, A 
unity of spirit was given to the t>wil among the 
Isma“lis by its being used for three large and 
interrelated purposes. It presented a cosmology 
derived from neo-Platonist sources; it interpreted 
eschatology in terms of cyclicist religious history 
{and sometimes of reincarnationism); finally, it 
justified the religious hierarchy of the sect, whose 
grades corresponded more or less to the several 
dignities of the neo-Platonist cosmos. 

The desire for sophisticated freedom from com- 
monly accepted dogmas made for a persistent 
tendency toward radical exaltation of the bdéfin. In 
official Fatimid Isma@lism the zaéhir and bdajin were 
both held to have their own spheres of relevance, at 
least in matters of ritual and law, in which they were 
binding on the initiate. But there was a frequent 
recurrence among the bdatiniyya of a total rejection 
of the saéhiy meaning even of the shari‘a, or at least 
of its ritual prescriptions, as superfluous for whoever 
knows the tmdm and hence the bdafin; this happened, 
for instance, among the Nizari IsmA‘ills after 559/ 
1164. Those who rejected the sahtr altogether often 
tended also, consistently, to exalt the was? (SAli) to 
a higher rank than that of the Prophet (Muhammad), 
since the fa?wil was worthier than the tanzil; this 
was the attitude of the Nusayris. 

The bdajiniyya movement seems to have left 
traces among such later groups as the Hurifis, the 
Rawshanis, and the Babis, who also used symbolical 
exegesis, though in somewhat different contexts. 
Its terminology and conceptions, freed of their 
sectarianism, have likewise influenced the symbolism 
of Sufi thought. Perhaps above all, however, the 
radical positions it took had the effect of rendering 
Muslim Orthodoxy all the more suspicious of any 
kind of symbolical éa’wil, Thus Ghazzali used the 
Ismaili bafiniyya, in his al-Kustas al-Mustakim, as 
point of departure for his analysis of the legitimate 
limits of ta?wil in general. 

(b) Sunni writers have subsequently used the term 
batiniyya polemically to condemn any writers who, 
in their judgment, go beyond the recognition of 
a batin meaning in scripture, to the rejection of the 
evident meaning of scripture in favour exclusively 
of such a bé@tin. Thus Ibn Taymiyya applies the 
term not only to the bd@fin? Shi‘a but to some Sdfis 
and to such faldsifa as Ibn Rushd. Sifis commonly 
hold that there are rich bafin meanings in the Kur’4n 
open to the prc perly contemplative spirit; but they 
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are generally careful to avoid a position which 
could be labelled d4fin7 in this sense. Ibn al-‘Arabi, 
for instance, whese interpretation of scripture often 
seems particularly free, defends himself against the 
charge of being a bdtini on the grounds that he 
accepts the sdhir alongside the batin. 
Bibliography: see the articles isMA‘iLiyya, 

NUSAYRIYYA, GHULAT. Also: I. Goldziher, Die 

Richtungen der islamischen Koranauslegung, Leiden 

1920, chapters 4 and 5; and H. Corbin, Etude 

préliminaire, in NAsir-i Khusraw, Kitab-e Jami‘ 

al-Hikmatain, Tehran and Paris, 1953. 

(M. G. S. Hopeson) 

AL-BATIYA [see NuDJOM]. 

BATJAN, a small island in Indonesia [9.v.], near 
the equator, at Long. 127° E., one of the earlier 
sultanates and centres of Muslim propaganda. It lost 
its importance as a spice-island about 1650 when 
the trees were destroyed as a result of a treaty 
between the sultan and the Dutch East India 
Company. (C. C. Bera) 

BATLAMIYUS, the almost exclusively used 
transliteration of the Greco-Latin Ptolemaeus; 
al-Mas‘idi, Tanbizh, writes invariably °bilmyws, 
which may be read Ibtulamayts, the truest possible 
Arabic transliteration. In one place, 129, he gives 
the explanation “Btlamaws bi-lughatihim’’. About his 
surname al-Kalid(h)i al-Mas‘idi remarks that some 
people believe him to be a son of Claudius, the 
“sixth” Roman emperor (var. lect. ‘‘second’’, 4.e., 
Tiberius), who was in fact the third. He himself puts 
him in his true time, and so does Ibn SA‘id al- 
Andalusi, Tabakat al-umam, 29 (Cheikho), and 
already the Fthrist, 267 (Fliigel). Al-Mas‘idi, loc. cit,. 
and others also refute the false identification of the 
astronomer with one of the Hellenistic kings of Egypt. 

Since no Greek scientist dominated medieval 
astronomy and geography, and even Weltanschauung, 
as much as Ptolemy, the Western no less than the 
Oriental, we have restricted ourselves to listing some 
books which show his influence on a large scale: 

1. General: G, Sarton, IHS, i-iii, Indices; idem, 
The Appreciation of ancient and medieval science 
during the Renaissance, 1955, ch. iii, 5; idem, Anctent 
Science and modern civilization, 1954, ch. ti; L. 
Thorndike, History of Magic etc., i, 1923, 104 ff., 
other volumes see Indices. 

2, Astronomy: C. A. Nallino, ‘Ilm al-Falak, 
1g1I, Italian in Raccoltz di Scritti, v, 1944; O. Neuge- 
bauer, The transmission of planetary theortes in 
ancient and medieval astronomy, Emanuel Stern 
Lecture, New York, 1956. 

3. Astrology: F. Boll, Kleine Schriften zur 
Sternkunde des Altertums, 1950. 

4. Geography: E. Honigmann, Die 7 Klimata, 
1929. 

5. Harmonics: Ingemar Diiring, Die Harmonie- 
Jehre des Klaudtos Ptolematos, 1930; Christ-Schmid- 
Stahlin, Gesch. d. griech. Lit.®, ii, 2, 1924, 902. 

6. Optics: Christ etc., bid. 

Here is a list of Ptolemy’s writings in the order of 
the above paras 2-6, as far as they have left an 
impact on Islamic science. Under each item the 
Greek writings appear first, then come the titles 
known only in Arabic or translations thereof. The 
sources are: F(thrist), (Ibn) $(4‘id al-Andalusi), (Ibn 
al-) K(ifti) and (Ibn abi) U(saibi‘a), besides Brockel- 
mann and the catalogues of manuscripts. For the 
Western translations, we use, additional to M. Stein- 
schneider, Die europ. Ubersetzungen a.d. Arab., and 
the works by Sarton and Thorndike quoted above, 
J. M. Millds Vallicrosa, Las traducciones orientales en 
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los manuscritos de la Biblioteca Catedral de Toledo, 
1942; F. J. Carmody, Arabic Astronomical and 
Astrological Sciences in Latin Translation, 1956 (not 
throughout reliable); L. Thorndike, Notes upon some 
medieval Latin astronomical, astrological and mathe- 
matical manuscripts at the Vatican, Isis, 47, 1956, 
391-404; the same, Notes on some ... manuscripts of 
the Bibliotheque Nationale, Paris, Journal of the 
Warburg and Courtauld Institutes, xx, 1957, 112-172 
(offprints on sale). 


2. Astronomy. 

a. The Almagest. Since Nallino has corroborated 
by new arguments Koppe’s suggestion that the word 
is derived from weyéAn oivtatic by naht (Raccolia, 
v, 262), the former opinion deriving it from peylom 
(Suter, EI, s.v. Almagest), has generally been 
abandoned. The Arabic form is al-Midjisti (so 
explicitly stated by Hadjdji Khalifa, v, 385); Bar- 
hebraeus also gives the correct Greek title Sintaksis 
(ed. Salhani, 123). An elaborate survey of the 
contents of books i-iv in al-Ya‘kibi, i, 151-154, cf. 
Klamroth, in ZDMG, 42, 17-18. Tashil al-Midjisti by 
Thabit b. Kurra, cf. Brockelmann, I, 384, I, 7a. 
The first translator is not Sahl al-Tabari (and this 
man is not identical with Sahl b. Bishr, as proposed 
by Steinschneider, Arab. Lit. der Juden, 24), as 
stated by Sarton, IHS, i, 562. The whole problem 
has been discussed anew by Nallino, I.c., who also 
gives a new interpretation of the account in Fthrist 
(Raccolta, v, 263), and arrives at the conclusion that 
the first translator is unknown. The MS. Esc. 915 
has been used by O. J. Tallgren, Un point d’astronomie 
gréco-arabe-romane, Neuphtlologische Mitteilungen, 
xxix, 1928, 39-44; cf. also the same, Survivance 
arabo-romane du Catalogue d’étoiles de Ptolemée, Stud. 
Or. Soc. Or. Fenn., ii, 1928, 202-283. A hitherto 
unknown commentary by Abu Dja‘far al-Khazin 
(Brockelmann, I, 387) has been discovered by 
G. Vajda (Paris, BN, ar. 4821, 9, cf. RSO, xxv, 8), 
another one by Djabir b. Hayy4n is only known by 
name, cf. Kraus, Jabir ibn Hayydn, i, 1943, no. 2834. 
Ch. H. Haskiris and D. P. Lockwood have stated 
that the first Latin translation has been made 
directly from the Greek, 12 years before Gerard of 
Cremona’s version from the Arabic in 1175 (The 
Sicilian Translators of the 12th Century and the first 
Latin version of Ptolemy’s Almagest, Harvard Studies 
tn Classical Philology, xxi, 1910, 75-102; cf. also 
J. L. Heiberg, in Hermes, xlv, rgto, 57-66, xlvi, 
207-216). See also Carmody, 15, and Millas, ch. xxxv. 

b. The mpdéyetpot xavovec (Tabulae manuales), 
ef. Steinschneider, in ZDMG, 1, 217 and 341. Al- 
Ya‘kiabi, i, 159 = Klamroth, 25 calls the work which 
he analysed, Kitab al-Kantn fi ‘Ilm al-Nudjiim wa- 
Hisabha wa-Kismat Adjza@’ha wa-Ta‘dilha, but, as 
Honigmann, 118 f. shows, this is not Ptolemy’s book. 
This last has already in Greek times been confounded 
with the commentary written by Theo Alexandrinus. 
This was known to some Arabic scholars, as shown 
by Honigmann, 120. Theo’s commentaries upon 
Ptolemy influenced al-Kindi, as proved by F. Rosen- 
thal in his analysis of MS. Aya Sofya 4830 (Studi... 
G. Levi della Vida, 1956, ii, 436 ff.). 

Special attention must be paid to one of the Tables, 
the xav@v Bacret@v, ed. by C. Wachsmuth in his 
Einleitung in das Studium der alten Geschichte, 1895, 
304-306, reprinted with transliteration in Arabic 
numbers and Christian years for every king in 
F. K. Ginzel, Handbuch der mathematischen u. tech- 
nischen Chronologie, i, 1906, 139. The text is quoted 
by al-Ya‘kiabi, i, 161, for the Greek and Roman kings. 
In this table Alexander the Great comes after Darius 
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III, then Philippus (Arrhidaeus) ‘that one ‘with 
Alexander the Builder’, then “the other’ Alexander 
(4.¢., the posthumous son of Al. the Gr.). During the 
reign of the latter (317-305 B.C.) falls the beginning 
ofthe Seleucid Aera, which was therefore also called 
Aera Alexandri. This canon has been taken over by 
al-Birini, Athdr, 88 ff., as expressly stated 1. 5. On 
8g he calls rightly Alexander the Great al-bannd? 
(Greek xtiorys), and 92 he calls Alexander’s son 
al-thani. The Arabic tradition, however, calls this 
latter Dhu ’l-Karnayn, apparently because his 
predecessor was also called Philippus. Several 
authors point rightly to the difference of 12 years 
between the death of Alexander the Great and the 
beginning of the Aera allegedly called after him. 
HAdjdji Khalifa, iii, 430, no. 6471 says Tartkh of 
Philippus the Rimi, the Builder”, but adds correctly: 
“the brother of Dhu ’l-Karnayn”’. Two of the 
Achaemenid kings are given by al-Birini 2 years 
more than by Ptolemy. Nevertheless, from Bukht- 
nassar until Alexander’s death also the al-Biriini MSS. 
have Ptolemy’s total of 424 years, which number was 
replaced by Sachau, according to arithmetic, by 
428 (89 ult.). Cf. also K., 96 (Lippert), al-Tabari, 
1357/1939, i, 412 f.; $., 30 (Cheikho). 

c. “Trobéoets tay TAavwpéeveov, perhaps the book 
named in F 268 k. ft sayr (not siyar!) al-sab‘a, cf. 
Steinschneider, Ar. Ub., 211, who rightly states, 
that the real Arabic title is [ktisds ahwal al-kawakib, 
as quoted by K. 98, cf. Brockelmann, I, 384, 7b. 
The Arabic text (the number of MS. Leiden is 
1045, not 1044, which contains the Almagest), an 
Islah by Thabit b. Kurra, is for book 2 the only one 
preserved. Both books have been translated into 
German by L. Nix and printed together with the 
Greek text of book 1 in Claudii Ptolemaei Opera 
astronomica minora, ed. J. L. Heiberg, 1907 (Bibl. 
Teubn.). 

d. pacers a&mravaey dotépwy, Arabic K. al-anwa? 
(§ 29). As for the meaning of this title, cf. Nallino, 
‘Ilm al-falak, 133 ff. (= Raccolta, v, 191 ff.), also 
I. Kratchkovsky, in Abii Hanifa al-Dinawari, K. al- 
Ahbar al-Tiwal, Préface etc., 1912, 40 ff. Description 
of the book in al-Mas‘adi, Tanbih, 17. Boll, Sphaera, 
1903, 413 f., does not believe that Abii Ma‘shar used 
this book for his list of Paranatellonta, ed. and tr. 
by A. Dyroff, ibid., 490 ff.; he rather supposes a 
falsified book attributed to Ptolemy. 

e. ‘Arrwotg emepaveiag sealpag (Planis- 
phaerium). F 269 mentions under Pappus Tafsir k. 
Batlamiyits fi tastih al-kura, transl. by ‘Thabit. Al- 
Ya‘kabi, i, 154 analyzes the K. fi Dkat al-Halk, cf. 
Klamroth, 20 ff. The text of Maslama al-Madiriti’s 
Compendium, formerly known in Hebrew and Latin 
translations only, was recently discovered by G. 
Vajda, RSO, xxv, 8 (MS. Paris, Ar. 4821, 10). 
For the Latin translation see Carmody, 18. 

f. Al-Ya‘kibi, i, 157 also mentions a book on the 
Astrolabe called K. fi dhkat al-safa@th wa-hiya al- 
Asturldb, cf. Klamroth, 23 ff. and Steinschneider 
215-216. For editions of the Latin translation see 
Carmody, 18, For Ptolemy’s influence on Arabo- 
Spanish astrolabes see J. Millas Vallicrosa, Assaig 
@historia de les idees fisiques i matematiques a la 
Catalunya medieval, 1931, ch. vi-vii. 

3. Agtrology. 

a."Arotedeou.atixh obvtaEts or tetpdBeBrog ed. 
and transl. into English by F. E. Roberts, 1940 
( Loeb Class. Libr., together with Manetho), new 
edition by F. Boll & Ae. Boer, *1957, F 268: K. al- 
Arba‘a, S$ 21: K. al-Makdlat al-Arba‘ (Barh. 123: 
al-Arba‘ Makalat) fi Ahkam al-Nudjém, Latin 


translations Carmody, 18, Mill4s, ch. XXXVII, 
comm. by ‘Ali b. Ridwan, +. ch. XX XIX. The 
quotations from it in Djabir’s %. al-bahth collected 
by Kraus, no. 2834 (168, n. 1). For Thabit’s compen- 
dium cf. Honigmann, Sieben Klimata, 116. 

b. Kaprdéc (fructus or centiloquium), not authentic. 
F 268: k. al-Thamara, the commentary by Ahmad 
b. Yusuf al-Misri al-muhandis (the biographer of 
Ahmad b. Tialin) is also mentioned, cf. Brockelmann, 
I, 229. A new edition of the Greek text by Ae. Boer, 
1952, Latin translations in Carmody, 16, Millds, ch. 
XXXVU-Xxxvill. For a and b see also Thorndike, 
Journal of the Warb. etc., and Isis, loc. cit. Ten 
aphorisms are quoted in Ps. Madjriti’s Ghéyat al- 
Hakim (Picatrix), ed. Ritter, 1933, 323-324, Ahmad’s 
commentary on aph. 9 in extenso quoted there, 55. 
A new fragment has been discovered by P. Kraus 
in MS. Taimur, Akhlak, 290, 14, cf. his Dirdsdat, I, 
1939, 6. 

¢c. The book on Comets quoted by F 268 as 
k. Dhawat Dhal-awaib, cf. Steinschneider, Ar. Ubs., 
218, no. 22. Carmody, who discusses the Latin 
translations (16-17), calls the text ‘‘an amplification 
of (Centiloqguium) prop. 99’. 

d. On nativities, F 268: K. al-Mawalid, quoted 
by Djabir, K. al-Mawalid al-Saghir, cf. Kraus, 
Jabir, ii, 258, n. 1, who does not believe the book to 
be genuine either. 

e. Another pseudoepigraphic book, K. al-Malhama, 
is known from numerous quotations in Yakit’s 
Geographical Dictionary, cf. the collection of place- 
names mentioned in it, and further literature in 
Honigmann, Steben Klimata, 125-34. The meaning 
of malhama is not quite clear, and the quotations 
do not furnish sufficient evidence as to the real 
character of the book. 

f. Recently, a short text has been edited which 
tefers to Ptolemy, namely, Dhikr ma dja? fi ’l-nayrax 
wa-ahkamhu mim-ma fasarahi Batlamiyts al-hakim 
wa-wadiadahi ‘an ‘ilm Ddaniydl (!), ed. from fst. 
Murad Molla 338 by ‘Abd al-Salim Harin, Mawadir 
al-Makhtétat, 5 (ii/1), 1373/1954, 45-48 (information 
from Mr. M. Schwarz of the Hebrew University 
Library). It discusses the significance of the week-day 
on which falls New Year. 

g. A book on the images which rise in the 360 
degrees of the celestial sphere named Liber imaginum 
Ptolemaei and the like, exists in Latin in many MSS. 
cf. Steinschneider, Eur. Ubs., no. 177c, Carmody, 20, 
Thorndike, Journ. Warb. Court., 118. An Arabic 
text entitled Risdla ft Suwar al-Daradj ascribed to 
Ptolemy is one of the sources of the Safinat al- 
Ahikam by a certain Hadrat al-Nusayri, MSS Berlin 
Pet. I, 676 and Br. Mus. Add. 23,400 (the number 
in the Catalogue, 848, is distorted by Steinschneider, 
Arab. Ubs., Philos., go and General Index into 1348, 
Math., 217 into 843, and 353 into 874); but the 
identity of the Arabic and Latin texts has not yet 
been examined. For the meaning of the title cf. Boll, 
Sphaera, 426 ff. 

h. The Liber ad Heristhonem or Artstonem de 
tudictis (Steinschneider, Ar. Ubs., 218, no. 11) has 
been analysed by Millds, 175, cf. also for similar 
texts ascribed to Ptolemy, Carmody, 17 and 20. 

i, Messealach (= M4 sha? Allah) et Ptholomeus 
de electionibus, printed Venice, 1509, cf. Steinschneider, 
Eur. Ubs., no. 164d, and Arab. Lit. d. Juden, 22, 
no. 26, has been tentatively identified by Carmody, 
41 with a Kitab al-Ikhtiyarat, MS. Esc. 919. Another 
MS, with the same title is quoted in Brockelmann, 
tii, 1205 ad i, 392; it exists in Alexandria, kurt, 12. 
According to Thorndike, The Latin Translations of 
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astrological works by Messahala, in Osiris, xii, 1956, 
69, the work is erroneously attributed to Ma sha? 
Allah, and its author is Sahl b. Bishr. The Venice 
print is not mentioned by him, and consequently 
he does not make clear whether Ptolemy’s book is 
supposed to be a different work or whether the 
print points to common authorship. The matter is 
still open for investigation. 

4. Geography. 

J.H. Kramers’ account on the Arabic translations of 
the Tewypagexh Sphyyous and its influence on the 
geographical views of the Muslims (EJ', Supplement, 
s.v. Diughrafiya) is by no means out of date, cf. also 
his contribution Geography and Commerce in The 
Legacy of Islam, 1931, 79-107. We refer the reader 
to the works quoted in those articles and to Stein- 
schneider, Ar. Ubs., para. 119, and Ruska’s review 
of H. v. Mzik’s publications, in Geographische Zeit- 
schrift, 24, 77-81. For the translation made for 
Mehmed Fatih, the conqueror of Istanbul, preserved 
in MS. AS 2596, cf. Honigmann, 114; Plessner, in 
Islamica, iv, 1931, 547; Ritter, in Isi., xix, 1931, 
52 f., where another MS., AS 2610, is described too. 

5. Harmonics, 

For its influence on al-Farabi’s K. al-Musiki al- 
Kabir cf. P. Kraus, Jabtr, ii, 204, n. 2. 

6. Optics. 

The Arabic title given by S$, 29 is K. al-Manazir, 
Latin translation listed by Carmody, 18. For its 
influence on Ibn al-Haytham see Steinschneider, 
Ar, Ubs., para 122. 

7. Alia. 

A book on the properties of stones, K. Manafi‘ 
al-Ahdjar, is contained in MS Paris 2772, cf. J. Ruska 
and W. Hartner, Katalog der orientalischen und 
lateinischen Originalhandschriften, Abschriften und 
Photokopien des Instituts fiir Geschichte der Medizin 
und der Naturwissenschaften in Berlin, 1939, 78 
(not in G, Vajda, Index général, 1953). 

Bibliography: In the text, cf. also ‘Abdur- 
rahman Badawi’s introduction to his Fontes 

Graecae (sic) doctrinarum politicarum Islamtcarum, 

1954: L. Thorndike, in Ists, 50, 1959, 33-50. 

(M. PLESSNER) 

BATMAN [see wazn}. 

BATN, probably the Semitic word for “stomach”, 
with the additional sense in Hebrew of ‘‘uterus”, 
implied in Aramaic by the verb of the same root 
which means “to conceive’, and in Arabic by 
expressions such as dhé batniha “fruit of her bowels”, 
as well as by the use of the word to designate 
“a fraction of a tribe’, explained as analogous to 
vahim, fakhidh and an entire series as designations 
of a uterine relationship. The distinction between 
awlad al-batn “cognates” and awldd al-gahr “‘agnates” 
is still used in modern Arabic, according to the 
notations of Wetzstein for Damascus (see also 
Arabica, v, 1, 80-81: M. Canard’s review of an 
article by Vinnikov). The interpretation of Arab 
philologists who place batn between fakhidh and 
kabila in accordance with the order in which the 
parts of the body are enumerated, is to be rejected 
according to W. Robertson Smith (Journal of 
Philology, ix, 86) who believes that he has found 
for Hebr. befen that meaning of the Arab. batn, by 
an ingenious exegesis of Job 19, 17, where beney 
bitni baffled the commentators; it would correspond 
to the Ar. bani batni (Kinship and Marriage in 
early Arabia*, 28). For a discussion of his theory 
cf. the articles SA7ILA, SASHIRA, KABILA, etc. 

Used figuratively, bafn “depression, basin’ 
appears in geographical names (cf. Yakdt, i, 665 ff.), 


while in the sense of “interior” there are the 
derivations bdatin and bdtiniyya [q.v.], important in 
Islamology. (J. Lecerr) 

BATRIK [see BITRIx]. 

BATRON (or Baturin), Graeco-Roman Bostrys 
and the Boutron of the Crusaders; a small town ‘on 
the Lebanese coast, situated 56 kms. north of 
Bayrit; it witnessed the passage of all the armies 
of conquest, covering as it does the Bayrit- 
TJarabuliis road to the south of the precipitous 
promontary of Ras Shakka (Theouprosdépon). 
According to a tradition cited by Josephus (Antéq. 
viii, 3, 52), it was apparently founded by Ithobaal, 
king of Tyre. In reality it is of much older origin and 
is mentioned in the Tell al-‘Amarna letters (15/th 
century B.C.) as a dependency of Byblos (Djubayl). 
At one time it was a nest of pirates, who were dealt 
with by Antiochus III Megas. To judge from the 
remains of a vast amphitheatre, the city, already 
famed for its vineyards, must have been of some 
consequence in Roman times. Like all the coastal 
towns, it was destroyed by the earthquake and tidal 
wave of 16 July 551. 

In the period of the Crusades, Boutron was the 
seat of a bishopric depending on the county of 
Tripoli. It was a port where the Pisans enjoyed a 
number of privileges. For a long while the Provencal 
family of d’Agout were its lords. In 1271, following 
a quarrel among the Franks, the manor was razed 
by the Templars. Sultan Kalawiin took Batrin in 
1289 without difficulty. Under the Mamluks of 
Egypt, the town was attached to the ntydba of 
Tarabuliis. In the rg9th century the town enjoyed 
a certain prosperity due to sponge fishing which, 
however, today only occupies a few boats. The 
town now has a population of about 3,000, the 
majority of whom are Maronites. 
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(N. ELIssEEFF) 

AL-BATFTAL, ‘Asp ALLAH, famous ghazi of the 
Umayyad period who took part in several expeditions 
against the Byzantines. His surname means “‘brave”’, 
“hero”, but has also a pejorative sense (cf. for 
example Ibn Hawkal, 85; and the dictionaries). 
Concerning this person there is a comparatively 
meagre historical tradition, a pseudo-historical 
tradition and, moreover, an Arab romance Sirat 
Delhemma wa ’l-Batjal, and related to it, a Turkish 
romance, Sayytd Bajfal. 

According to the early chroniclers (Al-Ya‘kibi, 
Al-Fabari), al-Battal does not appear before the 
year 109/727-28, during the reign of Hisham b. ‘Abd 
al-Malik (105-125/724-43). Likewise the Byzantine 
historian Theophanes and the author of the Syriac 
chronicle, known as Pseudo-Dionysius of Tell Mahré, 
only mention the year of his death, in 740. However 
a tradition already old, as it appears in the Persian 
recasting of al-Tabari done by Bal‘ami who, wrote 
in 352/963, associates al-Battal with Maslama b. 
‘Abd al-Malik in his famous expedition against 
Constantinople in 98/717. We are dealing with a 
largely legendary account and we cannot know 
whether it contains reliable historical elements. 

Historically, al-Battal at the head of the vanguard 
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of Mu‘awiya b. Hisham conquered Gangra in j 


Paphlagonia in 109/728. In 113/731-32 he took part 
in the expedition in which another celebrated 
Umayyad ghazi perished, ‘Abd al-Wahhab b. 
Bukht. In 114/732-33, or 115, in the course of an 
invasion by Mu‘awiya b. Hisham of Phrygia in the 
region of Akrainon, he routed and captured a 
Byzantine leader called Constantine. There is no 
further mention of him before his death in 122/740. 
During that year several parts of Anatolia were 
attacked by the troops of Sulayman b. Hisham. 
Al-Batt4l’s detachment, commanded by the governor 
of Malatia, Malik b. Shabib (or Shu‘ayb), was 
surprised and routed by the Emperor Leo III and 
his son Constantine near Akroinon. The two leaders 
perished, their survivors fleeing south towards 
Synnada where they managed to rejoin Sulayman. 
The date of al-Battal’s death is nevertheless placed 
in 121, 123 or even in 113. 

If the early chroniclers do not appear to have 
attached much importance to his person, his military 
exploits were celebrated early by popular tradition 
in various accounts and anecdotes. In the period of 
al-Mas‘idi, the first half of the 4th-roth century, 
he was known as one of the illustrious Muslims 
whose portrait the Byzantines had hung in their 
churches (Muridj, viii, 74), beside that of the famous 
amir of Melitene, ‘Amr b. SUbayd Allah al-Akta‘, 
defeated and killed in 249/863. It is not impossible 
that the legend of both developed shortly after that 
date, as an after-effect of the first Byzantine success. 
In Bal‘ami’s account of Maslama’s expedition, al- 
Battal is appointed to hold one gate of Constantinople 
open while Maslama entered the city alone on 
horseback, and to enter in force should anything 
befall Maslama. Al-Battal is even associated with 
Maslama in the account of the siege of the Byzantine 
capital in the Kitab al-‘Uydn (5th/11th or 6th/r2th 
centuries), where one finds as well under the year 
115 the romantic account of a single-handed combat 
by al-Battal. The popular account of Maslama’s 
expedition by the great Andalusian mystic Ibn al- 
‘Arabi (d. 638/1240), related to that of Bal‘ami, 
attributes also an important réle to al-Battdl, 
commander of the contingents of Djazira and Syria, 
chief of Maslama’s scouts, and charged with the same 
mission before Constantinople as in Bal‘ami’s version, 

In a long biographical notice going back to Ibn 
‘Asakir (d. 571/1176), a Syrian tradition reproduced 
more or less completely by various historians in- 
cluding Ibn al-Athir, Sibt Ibn al-Djawzi, Ibn Shakir 
al-Kutubi, Ibn Fadl Allah al-‘Umari and Ibn 
Kathir, one finds after a brief allusion to the réle of 
al-Battal in Maslama’s expedition, romantic anec- 
dotes of which certain reappear in the romance of 
al-Battal. These are 1) al-Battal the bogey: he 
appears one night in a Greek village where he hears 
a mother threaten her crying child with giving him 
to al-Battal if he does not stop crying; 2) His 
entrance into a Greek convent: al-Battal, weakened 
by violent abdominal pains, is led by his horse to 
a convent where he is given asylum. He escapes the 
investigations of a Byzantine patrician thanks to the 
abbess, follows him when he leaves, kills him, and 
returns to the convent where he takes captive all of 
the nuns and marries the abbess; 3) His entrance 
into Amorium by a ruse: separated from his com- 
panions he arrives at Amorium where he gains 
access to the patrician by pretending to be a mes- 
senger from the Emperor, and forces him to indicate 
the whereabouts of the Muslim army, which he 
rejoins; 4) His death on the battlefield where the 
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Emperor Leo attends his last moments, looks after 
him and permits his burial by the Muslim prisoners. 

The authors who report these anecdotes distinguish 
them from the “‘lies’ of the Sirat Delhemma wa 
‘l-Battal (see below) of whose existence we know 
already during his period from the Jewish convert 
Samaw?al b. Yahya al-Maghribi, who wrote in 
565/1169-70. 

The early authors say nothing of the origin of al- 
Battal. According to later historians he came from 
Antioch {or from Damascus), lived in Antioch, and 
was a mawlad of the Umayyad house, as was his 
companion ‘Abd al-Wahhab b. Bukht, who also 
plays a major réle in the Strat Delhemma. His 
kunya is sometimes Abu Muhammad, sometimes 
Abu Yahya, sometimes Abu ’l-Husayn. His father’s 
name is Husayn or ‘Amr. On the origin of al-Battal, 
such as it is given, whether in the Sirat Delhemma 
or in the Turkish tradition of Sayyid Battal, see the 
articles on these two romances. 
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At-BAT FAL (Sayyvip BaTTAL GuAzi), a champion 

of the Arabs in the wars against Byzantium in the 
Umayyad period, is transformed, in the Turkish 
romance devoted to his adventures, into a here of 
the ‘Abbasid period. Al-Battal thus became the 
contemporary of the amir of Melitene, ‘Amr b. 
“Ubayd Allah al-Akta® (d. 249/863) and was incor- 
porated into the epic cycle of Melitene. After the 
conquest of Melitene by the amir Danishmend in 
495/1102, the Turks adopted the epic of Melitene, 
incorporating it in their own epic cycles and tracing 
their national heroes back to the legendary al- 
Battal. It is a Turkicised Battal ennobled by an 
SAlid connexion and answering to the name of 
Dija‘far that we find in the Turkish version. The 
Turkish historians who used this epic romance as a 
historical source often took the legendary elements 
for historical facts and were even led to accept the 
chronology of the story. Thus Ewliya Celebi made 
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Battal a contemporary of Hariin al-Rashid, whose 
reign he transferred to 248/859—the year in which 
he made him besiege Constantinople. The same 
anachronism exists in the Turkish version of al- 
TJabari; it was made by an anonymous translator 
who introduced into his work accounts taken from 
the Turkish epic tradition. 

Al-Battal appears in two great epic romances: the 
Arabic romance of Dhdt al-himma (Delhemma) (see 
DHU ’L-HIMMA] and the Turkish romance of Sayyid 
Battal. These two works, although related, were not 
subject to reciprocal influences; they probably both 
go back to an Arabic tradition concerning al-Battal 
of which we possess no written trace, but whose 
existence is confirmed by two pieces of historical 
evidence of the 6th/12th century (cf. M. Canard, in 
JA, ceviii, 116; id., in Byzantion, xii, 186). 

The Turkish romance. After their conquest of 
Anatolia, the Turks adopted as their own the local 
epic traditions celebrating the Arabo-Byzantine 
Wars. These accounts transformed by the addition of 
Turkish elements and Turkicised Persian elements”, 
gave rise to a new Anatolian epic having as its 
subject the conquest of Asia Minor. The romance 
of Battal is the prototype of this literature; however, 
from the first, elements of Turkish folklore crept in, 
containing events which took place in a fantastic 
world peopled with anthropophagous demons and 
supernatural beings, themes taken from Persian 
fairy stories or epic tales, popularisations of the 
Shah-nama’, motifs from historical romances of 
heterodox ideology, such as the Romance of Abu 
Muslim, a work found all over the Turkish world. 
The Turkish romance of Battal appears as a mosaic 
where the elements of different times and sources 
amalgamated. Among these elements, the book which 
recounts the insurrection and the capture of the 
heretic Babak stands out from the rest of the work 
because of its historical basis, which is evident 
through the trappings of the legend. In this account, 
which takes place in the Caliphate of al-Mu‘tasim 
(833-842), Battal has been substituted for the real 
hero of the campaign, Afshin, whose name was 
proscribed after his disgrace and death in 225/840. 
This book is probably one of the Bdbak-namas 
whose existence we know about from Ibn al-Nadim, 
and which is incorporated in the romance of Battal. 

Similarly in the Delhemma the Turkish romance 
contains reminiscences of the time of thc First 
Crusade. It was probably composed during the 
6th/1zth century, or right at the beginning of the 
zth/13th century, because the Romance of Malik 
Danishmend, which celebrates the exploits of the 
first Turkish conqueror of Melitene and which was 
first written down in 643/1245, was conceived as a 
continuation of the romance of Battal; some nar- 
rators of the Saldjiik period added a chapter in which 
they told how the tomb of the hero was discovered 
by the Saldjiiks of Anatolia. There exists a version 
of the romance of Battal in verse, attributed to 
Baka, in the reign of Mustafa III (1757-1774). 
Independently of the epic cycle, the name of Battal 
still lives on in numerous Anatolian legends and 
in particular in the hagiographical stories of the 
‘alawi and bektashi sects [see NUSAYRIS, BEKTASHIYYA] 
who have adopted him as one of their heroes. 
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(I. MELIKOFF) 

AL-BATTANI (his full name is Aso ‘Asp 
ALLAH MUHAMMAD B. DjABIR B. SINAN AL-Bat- 
TANI AL-HARRANI AL-SAB1?), the Albdtegni ‘or 
Albatenius of our mediaeval authors, one of the 
greatest of Arab astronomers, was born before 
244 (858) very probably at MHarran or in its 
neighbourhood; the origin of the misba al-Battani 
is quite uncertain. His family formerly professed 
the Sabian religion, whence the name al-Sabi? 
although our author was a Muslim. He spent 
almost his whole life at al-Rakka on the left 
bank of the Euphrates, where several families 
from Harran had taken up their abode; from 264 
(877) he devoted himself to astronomical obser- 
vaticns which he regularly pursued for the rest of 
his life. Having had occasion to go on business 
to Baghdad he died on his return journey at Kasr 
al-Dijiss, a little to the east of the Tigris and not 
for from Samarra in 317 (929). 

He wrote: 1. Kitab ma‘rifat matali® al-buriidj 
fi ma bayna arba* al-falak, “the book of the 
science of the ascensions of the signs of the zo- 
diac in the spaces between the quadrants of the 
celestial sphere”’; ¢.¢., of the ascensions of the points 
of the ecliptic which are not, at the given moment, 
one of the four ‘‘awidd’’ or pivots [see the article 
NUDJUM]; it deals with the mathematical solution 
of the astrological problem of the “direction” of 
the significator. 2. Risdla fi tahkik akddr al-itit- 
salat, ‘‘a letter on the exact determination of the 
quantities of the astrological applicationes’’, 1.¢., 
the rigorous trigonometrical solution of the astro- 
logical problem of the protectio radiorum [see the 
article NUDJUM] when the stars in question have 
latitude (.¢., lie outside the ecliptic). 3. Shark al- 
makalat al-arbaS lt Batlamtytés, “commentary on 
Ptolemy’s Tetrabilon’”’. 4. al-Zidj, ‘Astronomical 
treatise and tables’, his principal work and the 
only one that has survived to us; it contains 
the results of his observatious and had a conside- 
table influence, not only on Arab astronomy but 
also on the development of astronomy and spherical 
trigonometry in Europe in the middle ages and 
beginning of the Renaissance. It was translated 
into Latin by Robertus Retinensis or Ketenensis 
(died at Pamplona in Spain after 1143 A. D.; the 
version is lost) and by Plato Tibastinus in the first 
half of the xiith century (an edition of the text 
without the mathematical tables was published at 
Nuremburg in 1537 and at Bologna in 1645}. 
Alphonso X of Castile (1252-1282) had it 
translated directly from the Arabic into Spanish 
{incomplete MS. in Paris). Three insignificant 
astrological pamphlets, of which a Latin version 


-exists in several manuscripts, which give their 


author’s name as Bethem, Boetem, Bereni, Bareni, 
have been wrongly attributed to al-Battani. 
Al-Battani determined with great accuracy the 
obliquity of the ecliptic, the length of the tropic 
year and of the seasons and the true and mean 
orbit of the sun, he definitely exploded the Ptole 
maic dogma of the immobility of the solar apogee 
by demonstrating that it is subject to the preces. 
sion of the equinoxes and that in consequence 
the equation of time is subject to a slow secular 
variation; he proved, contrary to Ptolemy, the 
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variation of the apparent angular diameter of the 
sun and the possibility of annular eclipses; he 
rectified several orbits of the moon and the planets; 
he propounded a new and very ingenious theory 
to determine the conditions of visibility of the 
new moon; he emended the Ptolemaic value of 
the precession of the equinoxes. His excellent 
observations of lunar and solar eclipses were used 
by Dunthorne in 1749 to determine the secular 
acceleration of motion of the moon. Finally he 
gave very neat solutions by means of orthographic 
projection for some problems of spherical trigono- 
metry; solutions which were known to and in 
part imitated by the celebrated Regiomontanus 
(1436-1476). 
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BATU (in Arabic script BAt6), a Mongol 

prince, the conqueror of Russia and founder of 
the Golden Horde (1227-1255), born in the early 
years of the 13th century, the second son of Djoéi 
(see pyOct]. During Cingiz-Khan’s lifetime Dijodi, 
as his eldest son, had received as his yurt or 
appanage the territory stretching from the regions 
of Kayalik and Khwarazm to Saksin and Bulghar on 
the Volga ‘‘and as far in that direction as the hoof of 
Tartar horse had penetrated”. The eastern part of 
this vast area, t.¢., Western Siberia, the present-day 
Kazakhstan and the lower basin of the Sir-Darya, 
passed upon Djoti’s death in 624/1227 to his eldest 
son Orda, whilst to Batu fell the western part, #.e., 
Khwarazm and the Dasht-i Kipéak or Kipéak 
Steppe to the north and north-east of the Black Sea. 
Of the first ten years of Batu’s reign we know only 
that he was present at the kurilta2y or assembly of 
the Mongol princes held in 626/1229 in Mongolia, 
at which Ogedey was elected Great Khan, probably 
also at the kurtliay of 632/1235 at which it was 
decided to renew the war against the Russians and 
neighbouring peoples; he was never again in Eastern 
Asia. In the army which set out in the spring of 
633/1236 there were also sons of Caghatay, Ogedey 
and Toluy, but Batu was in supreme command. The 
Mongol forces are said to have reached the territory 
of the Volga Bulghars by the autumn of the same 
year, but the destruction of the town of Bulghar 
does not seem to have taken place until the autumn 
of 635/1237, during which year the Mongols were 
engaged in operations against the Kiptak Turks in 
what is now Southern Russia. In Rabi‘ I-II 635/ 
November 1237 they crossed the frozen Volga and 
attacked the Russian principalities, capturing city 
after city, until by Radjab-Sha‘ban 635/March 1238 
the road lay open to Novgorod. The Mongols had 
approached within 65 miles of the town when they 
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suddenly withdrew to the south, evidently fearing 
that the spring thaw would render the roads impas- 
sable. After a long period of rest in the lower Don 
basin and minor campaigns in the Caucasus in 
636-7/1239, the war against Russia was resumed in 
637-1/1240 in a campaign which ended with the fall 
of Kiev on the 6th of December of the same year. 
From the Ukraine simultaneous attacks were 
launched upon Poland and Hungary. Through 
Poland the Mongols penetrated into Silesia defeating 
Duke Henry the Pious at Liegnitz on the 25 Ramadan 
638/9 April 1241 and then passed through Moravia 
to join the main army, which, led by Batu in person, 
had crossed the Carpathians into Hungary and 
inflicted a decisive defeat on the Hungarians at 
Mohi (27 Ramadan 638/11 April 1241). The combined 
Mongol forces passed the summer and autumn on 
the Hungarian plain; and on Christmas Day Batu 

in person crossed the frozen Danube to take the 
town of Esztergom. The last major operation was 
an expedition through Croatia and Dalmatia to the 
shores of the Adriatic in pursuit of Béla IV of 
Hungary. The armies were apparently poised for a 
general assault on Western Europe when news 
arrived of the death of the Great Khan Ogedey 
(5 Djumada II 639/11 December 1241), and Batu 
decided to withdraw his forces, Retiring by way 
of the Balkans he finally reached his encampments 
on the Lower Volga late in 1242. 

It was now that Batu laid the foundations of the 
Golden Horde. Of the lands invaded in the years 
635-9/1237-1241 only Russia had remained subject 
to the Mongols. As early as 639-40/1000-1242 Grand 
Duke Yaroslav I of Vladimir came to Batu’s ordu 
to pledge his loyalty and was confirmed by the Khan 
in his rank as ‘‘senior of all the princes of the Russian 
people”; in 1000/1245 Prince Daniel of Galicia had 
to be confirmed in the same way and do homage to 
Batu. 

During this period Batu’s attention was largely 
diverted to events in the East. Ogedey’s eldest son 
Giiyitik, a personal enemy of Batu, had been raised 
to the throne in succession to his father at the 
Ruriltay of 644/1246. Batu had been represented 
at the ceremony by five of his brothers, excusing 
his own absence, according to Rashid al-Din, on 
the ground of physical infirmities. Early in 1248 
the new Khan left Kara-Korum in a westerly 
direction. He gave it out, according to Rashid al-Din, 
that he was proceeding, for reasons of health, to 
his yuré on the Emil in what is now eastern Kazakh- 
stan, but Toluy’s widow suspected that his real 
intention was to attack Batu, to whom she accord- 
ingly sent a warning. Giiyiik died suddenly en route 
in a place called Kum-Sengir on the Upper Urungu, 
according to the Yé#an shth in the third month 
(27th March-24th April) of 1248. Djuwayni and 
Rashid al-Din disagree as to Batu’s whereabouts 
at the time of Giiyiik’s death, According to Djuwayni 
he was advancing eastwards to meet the Khin, at the 
latter’s invitation, when he received the news of his 
death in a place called Ala-Kamak, a week’s journey 
from Kayalik, probably in the Alatau mountains 
to the south of the Ili. On the pretext that his 
horses were lean Batu summoned the princes to 
meet him in this place. On the other hand, according 
to Rashid al-Din, this meeting took place in Batu’s 
own territory; and the sons of Ogedey, Caghatay 
and Giiyiik are represented as refusing to make the 
long journey to the Kipéak Steppe. 

The result of the meeting, wherever held, was that 
Méngke, the eldest son of Toluy, was, on Batu’s 
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proposal, acclaimed as Great Kh4n in succession to 
Giiytik; and it was decided that his enthronement 
should take place at a kuriltay in Mongolia in the 
following year. The ceremony did not in fact take 
place till the 9 Rabi® II 649/1 July 1251, Batu 
being represented by his brother Berke (¢.v.]. A plot 
against the Great Khan was uncovered while the 
celebrations were still in progress; it was headed by 
certain princes of the Houses of Caghatay and 
Ogedey, most of whom were punished by banishment 
to remote parts of the Empire. Yesii, the son and 
first successor of Caghatay, and Biri, one of his 
grandsons, were handed over to Batu, by whose 
orders the latter, who appears to have been involved 
in Batu’s quarrel with Giiyitk, was put to death. 

The whole Empire was now in effect divided 
between Méngke and Batu. William of Rubruck 
quotes Méngke as saying in 651/1254: “‘As the sun 
sends its rays everywhere, likewise my sway and 
that of Baatu reach everywhere.. .”. The boundary 
between their respective territories lay, according 
to Rubruck, in the steppes between the Talas and 
the Cu, and more respect was shown to Batu’s 
people in Méngke’s kingdom than vice versa. It is 
certain that Batu, both as the senior Cingizid and 
as the man to whom Méngke owed his throne, 
enjoyed very considerable prestige. Even in such 
lands as Ma ward? al-Nahr, which lay outside his 
ancestral territories, he exercised certain sovereign 
rights. Thus, according to Djuwayni, he confirmed 
the son of Temiir Malik, the defender of Khudjand, 
in the possession of his father’s estate. 

Rubruck tells us that Batu had twenty-six wives 
and Rashid al-Din that he had four sons. In the 
latter years of his life he seems to have delegated 
some of his authority to his eldest son Sartak, a 
Nestorian Christian: it was Sartak who from 646-7/1249 
onwards received the homage of the Russian princes. 
There is considerable divergence in the sources as 
to the date of Batu’s death: it seems most likely 
that he died in 653/1255. From Rubruck’s narrative 
it appears that towards the end of his reign he 
lived on the eastern bank of the Volga, ascending 
the river in the summer as far north as Lat. 52° and 
spending the winter near the mouth, where the town 
of Saray was founded by him at this period on the 
Akhtuba, a channel of the delta, 65 miles north of 
Astrakhan. 

Batu, whom the Russians knew only as a cruel 
conqueror, was given by his Mongol contemporaries 
the epithet of sain, i.e., “‘good’’ or perhaps ‘“‘wise’’. 
He is praised as a just and sagacious ruler even by 
Djazdjani, a writer by no means prejudiced in the 
Mongols’ favour. According to Djuwayni, he 
“inclined towards no faith or religion” but recognised 
only “belief in God”, #.e., the worship of the Sky as 
practised by his ancestors. 
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BATU?IDS, descendants of Batu [g.v.], a grandson 
of Cingiz Khan {(q.v.J, the ruling house of the Golden 
Horde from 1236/40 until 1502. 

After a short-lived advance by Mongol troops in 
1223-24 into what is today the Ukraine (Russian de- 
feat on the Kalka in that year), Batu, the second 
son of Cingiz Khan’s eldest son Djoéi (who died early 
in 1227), succeeded in subjugating large parts of 
Russia in the years 1236-1241. Only the north wet 
(with Novgorod as its centre), was spared, and— 
apart from occasional payments of tribute—it re- 
mained independent. Similarly, the Caucasus (to- 
gether with Georgia; see Gurdjistan) was under Ba. 
tu?id suzerainty until about 1260 and Danube- 
Bulgaria until about 1310. Advances into Galicia, 
Moravia, Silesia and Hungary in 1241 had no lasting 
result. 

Batu gave the Western Mongolian Empire, thus 
created, a centre in the towns of Old, and later 
New, Saray (q.v.] on the lower Volga, which quickly 
developed into important centres of commerce and 
had a very mixed population (including a Russian 
diocese in Saray from 1261). The most extensive 
Mongol settlements were to be found in this area 
and in the Crimea, becoming absorbed into the in- 
digenous Turks as well as into part of the Finnish 
and Eastern Slav peoples. In this way, the new tribe 
of (Volga-) Tatars (g.v.] arose, speaking Turkish 
—also spoken by the population further to the north 
on the Volga, and particularly by a section of the 
Volga Bulgars (q.v.]. The structure of the popu- 
lation remained nomadic until about the middle of 
the 8th/14th century. It has been described most 
vividly by John of Plano Carpini (1245-46) and Ibn 
Battita ((q.v.], 1333). The new state was called the 
“Golden Horde” by the Russians, and thus also in 
Europe—the corresponding Turkish Altin Ordu is 
a modern translation. (The name may possibly have 
been given because the ruler’s tents were paved with 
golden tiles, or else becaust of a borrowing of an- 
cient Central-Asian colour symbolism—compare 
kara). In eastern literature, the country is usually 
referred to as the Kipéak Steppe. Orda, Batu’s elder 
brother, founded a subordinate state in Western 
Siberia, which is sometimes referred to as the ‘‘Blue”’ 
or the ‘‘White Horde’. It was under the sovereignty 
of the Golden Horde, but hardly anything is known 
of its history. 

Batu was very much taken up with the affairs of 
the whole Mongol Empire, but refrained from ac- 
cepting the title of Great Khan. He died in 1255-56. 
His brother and successor Berke (1257-67) was the 
first Mongol prince to become a Muslim (Sunni), 
and thereby he began the incorporation of the Ta- 
tars into Islam. By this action he distinguished them 
particularly (in contrast to their tribal brothers in 
Iran, China and Central Asia) from their subjects, 
the Orthodox Russians. A complete amalgamation 
of these two peoples has in consequence (hitherto) 
proved impossible. Berke made a treaty with the 
Mamlduk rulers in Egypt, which was primarily direc- 
ted against the Mongol Ikh4ns (¢.v.] in Iran, who 
were Shamanists or Buddhists and who had already 
toused Berke’s bitter hostility by their fight against 
the Caliphate in 1258. This treaty greatly influenced 
the politics of the Golden Horde for the following 
decades, and there were frequent struggles with the 
Ilkhans—especially in the Caucasus and on Lake 
Aral. During this process, the Caucasus came under 
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‘the influence of the Ilkhans. This political treaty 
was followed by a lively commerce with Egypt 
(many of the Mamluk slaves came from the Golden 
Horde). This commerce depended on the continued 
good will of the East Roman Emperor (a Paleologus 
from 1261) and therefore required agreements with 
him. There were also connexions with the Saldjiks 
of Rim [q.v.}. As a result of all this, it was possible 
for Islamic—especially Turkish (Saldjak and Mam- 
tik)—cultural influences to reach the Golden Horde. 
.48 a result of excavations, we are fairly well informed 
about the art and implements of the Volga-region 
(see particularly F, A. Balodis: Al- und Neu-Sarat, 
de Haupistadte der Goldenen Horde, in Latvijas Unt- 
versitates raksti, xiii, Riga 1926, 3-82). In Russia the 
Tatars confined themselves largely to raising tri- 
bute through Baskaks, and to recognising certain 
yesser princes, whose mutual quarrels were their best 
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into Sunni-Islamic culture of a particular type found 
in Asia Minor, which was particularly active in 
the Crimea. The new tribe of Ozbegs [¢.v.] named 
after Ozbeg, also came under its influence. 

Western attempts at Christianisation at that time 
(in particular under Pope John XXII) proved to 
be of no avail, and religious wars (such as were fought 
in Persia) did not affect the Golden Horde. Certain 
centres resulting from these attempts, however, sur- 
vived for some time; among these were the Ge- 
noese colonies (which began in 1265) (cf. KAFFa) in 
the Crimea [q.v.]. These were also commercially ac- 
tive, as middlemen in the supply of cloth from 
Flanders, ceramics, and jewellery to the Horde. Fur, 
fish and grain were the main articles exported in 
return. 

The attempts made by both Djanibeg Khan 
(1341-57), Ozbeg’s son, and Berdibeg Khan (1357-59), 
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protection. The Russian Orthodox Church, to which 
the Tatars had granted certain privileges, was able 
to maintain its unity before these minor princes, 
and thus became the embodiment of Russian thought 
in general. 

The death of Berke did not altogether put an 
end to Islamic influence, although to begin with all 
his successors were again Shamanists. The strength 
of the state was impaired through civil wars against 
the rising Prince Nokhai, a successful general in 
Poland (1259, 1286) and the Caucasus (1261, 1263), 
until Nokhai’s death in battle in 1299 (cf. NoGal). 
In the beginning of the 8th/14th century, the political 
position changed, as the dealings between the Il- 
khans (who were by then Muslims) and Egypt grew 
smoother. In the year 1323 a formal peace-treaty 
was signed. This reduced the commercial connexions 
between the Golden Horde and Egypt. The collapse 
of the Iikhanid Empire in 1335 brought the Golden 
Horde, under Ozbeg Khan (1313-1341), once more 
into a position of great importance. A Muslim him- 
self, he definitively strengthened the position of 
Islam on the Volga, and thenceforth all the Khans 
adhered to that religion. The greater part of the 
Volga-Tatars was now also more and more drawn 


his grandson, to conquer Atharbaydjan in 1356-59 
miscarried. It is possible that their aim was to by- 
pass the Dardanelles, which had been in the hands 
of the Ottoman Turks since 1354, and to gaia access 
to the Mediterranean through Syria. As this could 
not be achieved, the Golden Horde henceforth be- 
came an Eastern European continental power, thus 
more and more at the mercy of the rising Great 
Powers of Poland-Lithuania and Russia (Muscovy). 
This development was accelerated by the internal 
disintegration caused by the conflict between in- 
numerable pretenders (from 1359), thanks to which 
a Russian army was able to gain a victory over the 
Tatar armies (under Mamay) for the first time, on 
the Field of Snipe (Kulikovo Pole) on the Don in 
1380, Thus the Grand-Duchy of Muscovy—which 
the Golden Horde had finally charged with the col- 
lecting of tribute in 1328, and in which the title of 
Grand Duke had become hereditary—established 
itself as a new power and as a ‘Collector of all Rus- 
sian Lands’, 

Towards the end of the 8th/14th century, Tokh- 
tamish [g.v.] of the “White Horde” attempted to 
unite the whole empire once more, but he was op- 
posed by Timur, who defeated him in 1391, and in 
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1395 forced him to flee, and destroyed Saray. General 
Edigii (Russian: Yedigey) emerged as the true ruler 
of the Golden Horde. He had succeeded in holding 
his own and in checking the Lithuanian expansion 
through his victory on the Vorskla in 1399. He 
succeeded in guarding the independence of the state 
until his death in 1419. After this, the fina! disinte- 
gration started in earnest, and it was speeded by 
the formation of independent Khanates in Kazan 
{g.v.], Astrakhan [g.v.1 and in the Crimea in 1438 
(see Grray). The remainder, now generally referred 
to as the “Great Horde’, could only hold its own 
in the region east of Kiev by treaties with Muscovy 
and (from 1466) with Poland-Lithuania, and in 
1480 it was able once more to threaten Moscow. In 
1502, the “Great Horde’ was finally beaten; deserted 
by its allies, outlawed by the Ottoman sultan (who 
had been Protector of the Crimea—its main enemy— 
since 1475), it was vanquished by Crimea and Mus- 
covy. The Khanates of Kazan, Astrakhan and Si- 
beria also met their doom in the 16th century. The 
only remaining one was the Crimea, which survived 
until 1783. 

The Golden Horde is the only state which has ever 
actually subjugated Russia (and from the east at 
that). The ‘Tatar yoke’’, which lasted for 23/, cen- 
turies, forms an important period in the history of 
Russia as well as in that of Poland-Lithuania, and 
resulted in the settlement of Turkish tribes on the 
Volga and in western Siberia. Even today, scattered 
Tatar remnants can still be found there, and the 
decisive element in their survival was their Islamic 
faith, 

The cultural influence of the Tatars on the Rus- 
sians can be traced for centuries in certain aspects 
of the administration, the army, ceremonial, and 
in the relationship between ruler and subject as well 
as in vocabulary, and in certain respects it makes 
itself felt even today. Furthermore, the fight of the 
Czars against the ‘Infidel’ decisively shaped the 
political and popular consciousness of the Russians 
and of the eastern Slavs in general (concerning this 
cf. also Tatars”). 
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BATUMI (Batum), port in Soviet Transcaucasia 

on the Black Sea, capital of the autonomous 
Soviet Socialist Republic of Adjaristan, built on the 
site of an old Roman port, Bathys, constructed in the 
reign of Hadrian and later deserted for the Byzantine 
fortress of Petra, founded under Justinian on the site 
of the present Tzikhis-Tziri to the north of Batumi. 

_A former possession of the Laz kingdom, the 

region of Batnmi (the Adjar district) was occupied 


briefly by the Arabs who did not hold it; in the 
gth century it formed part of the principality of 
Taoklardjeti, and at the end of the roth century 
of the United Kindgom of Georgia which succeeded 
it. From roro it was governed by the ertstav of the 
king of Georgia. In the 8th/14th century, after the 
disintegration of the United Kingdom of Georgia, 
Batumi passed to the princes (mtavar) of Guria. 

In the 9th/15th century, in the reign of the mtavar 
Kakhaber Gurieli, the Ottoman Turks occupied the 
town and district of Batumi, but did not hold them. 
They returned in force a century later after the 
decisive defeat which they inflicted on the Georgian 
and Immeretian armies at Sokhoista. Batumi was 
recaptured, first by the mtavar Rostima Gurieli in 
1564, who lost it soon afterwards, and again in 1609 
by Mamia Gurieli. From 1627 Batumi was part of 
the Ottoman Empire. 

With the Turkish conquest the islamisation of the 
Adjar region, hitherto Christian, began. It was 
completed by the end of the 18th century. 

Under the Turks, Batumi, a large fortified town 
(2,000 inhabitants in 1807 and more than 5,000 im 
1877) was already an active port, the principle 
centre of the Transcaucasian slave-trade. 

Ceded to Russia by the treaty of San Stefano 
and occupied by the Russians on 28 August 1878, 
the town was declared a free port until 1886. The 
Adjar region at first constituted a self-governing 
administrative unit; on 12 June 1883 it was annexed 
to the government of Kutais. Finally on 1 June 
1903, with the Okrug of Artvin, it was established 
as the region (oblast’) of Batumi placed under the 
direct control of the General Government of Georgia. 

The expansion of Batumi began in 1883 with the 
construction of the Batumi-Tiflis-Baku railway 
completed in 1900 by the finishing of the Baku- 
Batumi pipe-line. Henceforth Batumi became the 
chief Russian oil port in the Black Sea. The town 
expanded to an extraordinary extent and the popu- 
lation increased very rapidly: 8,671 inhabitants in 
1882, 12,000 in 1889, 45,382 in 1926. 

The population of the town is cosmopolitan; the 
Muslims (Adjars, Laz and Turks) are only a minority 
in comparison with the Russians, Greeks, Armenians 
and Georgians, but the region remains purely 
Muslim, In 1911 the oblas?’ totalled 170,377 people, 
of whom 70,918 were Adjars and 58,912 other 
Muslims (Laz, Turks, Kurds, etc). 

In April 1918, Batumi was occupied by the Turks; 
they were succeeded in the following spring by the 
British, who evacuated it in June 1919. After the 
fall of the Georgian Republic, the treaty of 16th 
March 1921, between the R.S.F.S.R. and Turkey, 
gave the regions of Kars and Ardagan back to 
Turkey, but left Batumi to the Russians. The 
Soviet régime was proclaimed on 18 March 1921 
and, on 16th June in the same year, the region was 
established as the Soviet Socialist Republic of 
Adjaristan, with its capital at Batumi, dependent 
on the RSS of Georgia. 

The Adjars constitute the largest community, 
and in 1926 they were still considered as a separate 
nationality from the Georgians and were registered 
in a separate census. They numbered at that time 
71,390 people, all Muslims (Hanafi Sunnis), speaking 
the Gurian dialect, which has a vocabulary strongly 
influenced by Turkish and Arabic. Their material 
culture {the ¢adra worn by the women, for example) 
was close to that of the Turks and bilingualism (the 
Gurian dialect and Turkish) was still a wide-spread 
phenomenon. 
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At the time of the census of 1939, the Adjars, 
considered from then on as a simple, ethnical group 
of the Georgian nation, were registered as Georgians. 

Batumi is at the present time a large oil port, the 
outlet for the Baku pipe-line (refineries) and quite an 
important industrial centre with factories producing 
preserved foods and machine tools. As the beginning 
of 1956 its population reached 77,000, of whom only 
a minority were Muslims. 

The autonomous Adjar Republic (area 3,017 sq. km.) 
comprised 238,000 inhabitants in 1956, of whom the 
majority were Muslims; Adjars and Laz in the valley 
of Corukh (about 2,000), Kurds (3,000 nomads in 
1926 in the high valley of Adjaris-Tzkali) and a 
colony of Abkhaz (5,000 in 1926) near Batumi. 
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aL-BA‘ONI. This nisba relates either to the village 
of Ba‘an (or Ba‘ina) in Hawrdn or to the village of 
the same name near Mosul. It is usually associated 
with a particular family descended from one Nasir 
b. Khalifa b. Faradj al-Nasiri al-Ba‘ani al-Shafili 
who started life as a weaver in the former village 
and left it about 750/1349 to settle in Nazareth 
(Sakhawi, al-Daw” al-Lami‘ etc., Cairo 1353/1934, ii, 
232). The following table represents Nasir’s descen- 
dants. 

Nasir 


(1) Ismail (2) Ahmad 


(3) Ibrahim (4) Muhammad (5) Yusuf 


(6) A?isha (7) Ahmad (8) Muhammad 


(1) Little is known about him except that he 
became a Sifi, and deputy Radi at Nazareth, engaged 
in commerce and attained prominence (loc. cit. 308). 

(2) Born in Nazareth c. 751/1350; he became 
Rhatib of the Umayyad mosque and kad? of Damascus, 
khatib of the Aks4 mosque in Jerusalem and (for 
two months) kddgi of Egypt. He wrote on ?afsir, 
composed a poem on dogma called al-‘akida, and 
was an impressive preacher, though he had little 
ttkhk. For his takhkmis of a poem by Ibn Zurayk 
(c. 420/1029) cf. Brockelmann { 82, S I 133. As 
kadi he showed administrative competence and 
integrity, refusing sultan Barkik a loan out of 
awkaf funds, an action which caused his momentary 
humiliation and imprisonment. He died in Damascus 
in 816/1413 (Ibn al-‘Imad, Skadhardt, vii, 118; Daw’, 
ii, 231; Ibn Taghribirdi, vi, 267, 306, 314, 439). 

(3) Born in Safed in 777/1375, he studied in 
Damascus and Cairo. He deputised for his father as 
kadi of Damascus where he became khafib at the 
Umayyad mosque. He also became khatib at the Aksa 
mosque and ndzir al-haramayn in Jerusalem at which 
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atter post he showed considerable ability. His literary 
virtuosity is displayed in a treatise in which he em- 
ployed only words without diacritical points and in a 
tadmin of Ibn Malik’s Alfiyya. His reputation was 
great, earning him the title of skaykh al-adab fi 
*l-diyar al-shamiyya, and one of his innumerable 
pupils was the biographer Sakhawi. He died in 
Damascus in 870/1464-5 (Shadharat, vii, 309; Daw”, i, 
26; Suyiti, Nazm al-Ikyan fi A‘yan al-A‘yan, ed. 
Hitti, New York 1927, 13; Ibn Taghribirdi, vii, 808). 

(4) Born in Damascus in 780/1378, he became 
khatib at the Umayyad mosque and was appointed 
nazir [perhaps of the awkdf of) al-asra wa ’l-aswar. 
His works (for which cf. Brockelmann II 41, S II 
38) include a verse summary of Islamic history 
down to the reign of Barsbay (Muktaraf/, 1908). His 
later years he spent in prayer and contemplation. 
He died in Damascus in 871/1466 (Shadharat, vii, 
310; Daw, vii, 114; ‘Ulaymi al-Uns al-Djalil, etc., 
Cairo 1283/1866, ii, 482). 

(5) Born in Jerusalem in 805/1402, he studied in 
Damascus, Hebron, Ramla and Cairo and became 
kadi in Safed, Tripoli, Aleppo and Damascus. In 
Damascus he reorganised the administration of the 
maristan of Nir al-Din, expanded its awkaf and 
added new sections to the building which were called 
after him (Daw’, x, 298). His literary output (which 
included the versification of Nawawi’s Minhddj) 
was small although he had great facility in both verse 
and prose. He led a life of asceticism and piety and 
died in Damascus in 880/1475 (Shadharat, vii, 330; 
Nazm al-Ikyan, 178; {bn Taghribirdi, vii, 223, 
856, 808). 

(6) Born in Damascus, she grew up as a precocious 
child, learning the Kur’4n by rote at the age of 
eight. In her the literary talents and Sifi tendencies 
of her family reached full fruition. She likewise 
inherited an independence of mind and outlook 
which is seen in her companionship with her men 
contemporaries on equal terms. In Cairo she was 
gtanted certificates authorising her to lecture and 
give fatwds. A great friend of hers was Abu ’l-Thana? 
Mahmig b. Adja, the last sakib dawdawin al-insha? 
under the Mamliks (whom she praised in a ra’iyya 
quoted by Ghazzi in al-Kawakib al-S@ira etc. ed. 
Djabbur, Beirut 1945, i, 304). She carried on a corres- 
pondence in verse with the Egyptian scholar ‘Abd 
al-Rahim al-‘Abbasi (For selections of which cf. 
op. cit., i, 288) and met Sultan Ghiri in Aleppo in 
922/15 16 

Perhaps her most famous work is her badi‘iyya 
in praise of the Prophet entitled al-Fath al-Mubin fi 
Madk al-Amin (Brockelmann, II 349 no. 1), to 
which she wrote a commentary, thus following the 
practice first set by Safi al-Din al-Hilli [g.v.] 
though she was probably more immediately under 
Ibn Hidjdja’s influence. ‘Abd al-Ghani al Nabulusi 
(g.v.] read and admired (though not uncritically) 
an autograph copy of her al-Fath al-Mubin and 
was no doubt inspired by it to write his own 
badi‘iyya, Nasamat al-Azhdr etc. in his commentary 
on which (Nafahat al-Ashdr etc., Cairo 1299/1881) 
he maké a continuous comparison with the cor- 
responding lines in al-Fatk al-Mubin. Both al-Fath al- 
Mubin and ‘A?isha’s commentary on it are published 
in the margin of Ibn Hidjdja’s Khizdnat al-Adab, 
Cairo 1304/1915, 310-467. Her original works also 
include Kitab al-Malamih al-Sharifa wa ’l-Athar 
al-Munifa, and al-Fath al-Hanafi, both on Sifi 
themes (Kawdkib, i, 288). Her Mawlid al-Nabi 
(Brockelmann S II 381, no. 1,) is partly prose and 
partly verse and was published in Cairo in 1301/1883 
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and 1310/1892 (Sarkis, Mu‘djam 1928, 519). 
She also versified Suyiti’s al-Mu‘djisat wa 
'L-Khasa@ts al-Nabawiyya (Brockelmann S II 181290); 
and in an wurdjiza, entitled al-Iskarat al-Kha- 
fiyya fi ’l-Manasxil al-‘Aliyya (Hadjdji Khalifa, i, 
96) abridged Harawi’s Sifi manual Mandzil al- 
S@irin, In another vrdjgsa she abridged Sakhawi’s 
al-Kawl al-Badi? fé 'l-Salat ‘ald al-Habib (Hadjdii 
Khalifa, ii, 1362). She was married and had at least 
one son. She died in Damascus in 922/1516 (Shadhardat 
viii, 111; Zirikli al-A‘ém, Cairo 1927, ii, 458). 

(7) and (8) were not particularly prominent 
though both produced some poetry, the latter 
mostly in the form of verse summaries of the reigns 
of Mamlik sultans. The former died in g10/1505 
the latter in 916/1510 (Skadharat, viii, 48; Kawakib, i, 
73, 147; and cf. Brockelmann II 66, S II 53 for 
Muhammad’s work). 

After (8) Nasir’s line seems to pass out of history 
for there is no reference to it in Muhibbi’s Khulasa. 

(W. A. S. KHatip1) 

BAWAND, (Persian Bawend), an Iranian dynasty 
which ruled in Tabaristan for over 700 years (45-750/ 
665-1349). The centre of the dynasty was the moun- 
tainous area, although they frequently ruled the 
lowlands south of the Caspian Sea. The name is 
traced back to an ancestor Baw who was either 
1) named Ispahbad of Tabaristan by Khusraw 
Parwiz (Rabino, 411), or 2) a prominent Magian of 
Rayy (Marquart, ErdnSahr, 128, where an etymology 
of the name is also given). The several rulers of the 
Bawand dynasty were called ispahbad or malik al- 
djibal, and they were usually independent, though 
sometimes tributary to caliphs or sultans. 

The dynasty can be divided into three branches: 
1) the Kaytsiyya, which ruled 45-397/665-1006, 
when the ispahbad Shahriyar revolted against 
Kabis b. Washmgir, was captured and later put 
to death; 2) the Ispahbadiyya, who ruled 466-606/ 
1073-1210, when Muhammad Kh*adrazmshah invaded 
TJabaristan; 3) the Kinakh"ariyya (635-750/1237- 
1349), when the last ruler Fakhr al-Dawla Hasan 
was assassinated. 

The first branch took its name from Kayius b. 
Kubad the Sasanid, possibly the grandfather of 
Baw. The early history of the family is uncertain. 
The ninth ruler Karin b. Shahriyar accepted Islam 
in 240/854 and was called Abu ’l-Mulak. The family 
lost its power after 397/1006 but several princes 
continued to rule in localities in the mountains. One 
of them, Muhammad b. Wandarin, had a mausoleum 
erected in 1021, known as the Mil-i Radkan (cf. 
E, Diez, Churasanische Baudenkmaler, Berlin 1918). 

The second branch had their capital in Sari, 
tuling over Gilin, Rayy and Kuimis as well as 
TJabaristan, and were vassals of the Saldjiiks, then 
of the Kh*drazmshahs. Towards the end of their 
tule the IsmA‘ilis spread in Tabaristan and obtained 
power at the expense of the Bawand dynasty. 
Finally the Kh*arazmshah assumed the rule when 
Shams al-Mulik Rustam Bawand was assassinated. 

‘After the Mongol invasion there was anarchy in 
TJabaristan, and finally a member of the Bawand 
family, Husam al-Dawla Ardashir b. Kinakh*ar 
was chosen ruler by the people. He moved his capital 
from Sari to Amul for safety’s sake. Under his rule 
(12 or 15 years) the Mongols invaded TJabaristan. 
His son, Shams al-Mulak, was put to death in 663/ 
1264 by Abaka Khan after ruling 18 years. This 
dynasty ruled as vassals of the Mongols but they 
suffered nonetheless from Mongol invasions and 
depredations 


In 750/1349 Fakhr al-Dawla Hasan, last of the 
Bawand family, was assassinated by members of the 
prominent family of Kiya. 

Bibliography: Sources include Ibn Isfandiyar, 
Ta@rikh-i Tabaristan, ed. ‘Abbas Ikbal (Tehran 
1942), abridged Engl. transl. by E. G. Browne in 
GMS, Dorn, Quellen, i, and the general Islamic 
histories Djdmi‘ al-Duwwal by Munadjdjimbashi 
(cf. E. Sachau, Ein Verzeichnis Muhammedanischer 
Dynastien, in Abh. Pr. Ak. W., 1923). The 
chronology of the dynasty has been studied by 
M. Rabino, Les dynasties du Mazandaran, in JA 
1936, ii, 409-437, where other sources are given. 
G. Melguncff, Das siidliche Ufer des Kaspischen 
Meeres, Leipzig 1868. (R. N. Frye) 
BAWARD (see ABiwaRD]. 

BAWAZIDJ, of Bawazidj al-Malik, in ‘Abbasid 
times a town in the province of Mosul on the right 
bank of the Lesser Zab, not far from its mouth. 

The name is the Syriac Béth WaAzik, ‘‘the house 
of the toll-collector’, As the Sasanid name, there 
appears occasionally Khunya-Sabur ‘“‘Shaptir’s song’, 
after the usual style of the poetical names of towns 
common in the Sisanid period. In the older geo- 
eraphers and historians the place is only briefly 
mentioned along with Takrit, Tirhan and Sinn. 
Some one with an accurate knowledge of the town 
has, however interpolated a detailed description in 
the text of Ibn Hawkal (ed. De Goeje, 169, note 9). 
The place was notorious in the middle ages as the 
abode of the Kharidjites—the inhabitants say they 
are descended from the troops of ‘Ali b. Abi Talib— 
and as a nest of robbers. The town lived by receiving 
goods stolen by the Bani Shayban Bedouins from 
caravans. Yakit however also mentions some 
scholars who were born in Bawazidj. A portion of 
its inhabitants must have been Christian; the 
miracle-working bones of a Syrian martyr Babdye 
were there. There was occasionally a Jacobite 
bishop of Béth Remmién (¢.e., the village of Barimma) 
and Béth Wazik, or a Nestorian of Shenna (i.e., Sinn) 
and Béth Wazik. 

The ruins of the town have nct yet been discovered. 

Bibliography: Ibn Khurradadhbih, 94; Ibn 
Hawkal (ed. de Goeje), 169, note g; Bakri, 183; 
Yakit, s.v.; G. Hoffmann, Syrische Akten Perst- 
Scher Martyrer, 189; cf. his note on De Goeje, Ibn 
Khurradadhbih, translation, 68; E. Herzfeld, 
Untersuchungen zur historischen Topographic etc, 
in Memmon, i, 1907, 1 and 2; F. Sarre and E, 
Herzfeld, Archaeologische Reise tm Euphrat und 
Tigris-Gebtet (1910-11), chap. iii; Le Strange, 
91 and 98. (E. HERZFELD) 
BAY (Bey), name applied to the ruler of Tunisia 

until 26 July 1957, when the Bey Lamine (al-Amin), 
1gth ruler of the Husaynid dynasty, was deposed and 
a Republic proclaimed in Tunisia. 

To discover the origin of this title, we must go 
back to the end of the 16th century. It was at that 
time that the Bey ‘Uthm4n created the Office of 
Bey (in Turkish: beg), without consulting the Porte, 
whose vassal he was. He entrusted the holder of the 
office with command of the tribes, the maintenance 
of public order and the collection of taxes. Equipped 
with these extensive powers, the Bey soon became 
the most important man in the country. This was 
the title which the Agha of the soldiery, Husayn b. 
‘All, founder of the Husaynid dynasty, subsequently 
assumed upon receiving the investiture at Tunis on 
to July 1705. 

It was only later that the order of succession to the 
throne was regulated by a Charter included in the 
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Tunisian Constitution of 26 April 1861, article I of 
which decreed: ‘“‘Succession to the throne is here- 
ditary among the princes of the Husaynid family, 
by order of age, according to the rules in use in the 
Kingdom”. This was in fact the codification of a 
traditional rule which, with two exceptions, was 
adhered to in regard to accession to the throne of 
Tunisia from the founding of the dynasty. 

The enthronement of the sovereign was accom- 
panied by a dual ceremony, the first private, in which 
the great men of the Kingdom and intimates parti- 
cipated, the second public, open to the broad mass 
of subjects. This recalled the old dual ceremony of 
doing homage (al-bay‘a al-khassa and al-bay‘a al- 
‘dmma). As a result of the establishment of the 
Protectorate, the representative of France in 
Tunisia became associated with the ceremony of the 
enthronement of the Bey, bestowing on the new Bey 
the “solemn investiture” in the name of the protect- 
ing Power. 

Articles 3 and 4 of the Decree of 26 April 1861 
Stated: “The Bey is the head of the State. At the 
same time, he is the head of the ruling family. He has 
full authority over the princes and princesses of his 
family, none of whom may dispose either of their 
persons or of their property without his prior 
consent. He exercises a paternal authority over them 
and is obliged to give them the benefits of such. 
Members of the family owe him filial obedience.” 

The titles borne by the Bey contained a number of 
expressions expressly designating his sovereign 
function. In official documents his appellation was: 
Sayyidund wa-mawland ..., Basha Bay, sahib al- 
mamlaka al-tinusiyya (= Our Lord and Master..., 
Pasha Bey, possessor of the Kingdom of Tunis”. 
This old style, in part dating back to the Hafsids 
and partly to the middle of the 18th century, was 
augmented by a new element, namely Mushir 
(Marshal), bestowed by the Porte about the year 
1839, which however was only borne by three Beys. 
Unlike the Hafsid styles, however, no titles (alkab) 
of a personal character occur. 

Among the special insignia of sovereignty, 
mention must be made, in addition to the dynastic 
throne, of the ceremonial costume worn by the Bey 
on solemn occasions. These material attributes were 
enhanced by the kissing of hands encumbent on 
Tunisian subjects, and other marks of royalty. The 
Bey had a civil list, a guard of honour (the Bey’s 
Guard), a standard, bestowed decorations (Nishan 
al-dam, ‘Ahd al-aman, Nishan al-iftikhdr) and 
honorary military ranks. Finally, each Thursday 
there took place the Ceremony of the Seal, at which 
the Bey applied his seal to governmental decisions 
in the form of a decree, thus giving them executive 
force. 

The heir apparent bore the title of Bey of the 
Camp (bay al-amhal). This title originated in the 
duty incumbent on the heir apparent to proceed 
twice a year at the head of a military expedition to 
the south and north of the country both to assert 
the authority of the central government and to 
overawe tribes who might refuse to pay their taxes. 
The Bey of the Camp was head of the army by 
virtue of this institution, but it disappeared with 
the advent of the Protectorate. (CH. SAMARAN) 

BAY‘ (a). Two roots are used in Arabic to desig- 
nate the contract of sale: b-y-* and sh-r-y; in 
the first verbal form both usually mean ‘‘to sell’, 
but also “to buy’, in the eighth form exclusively 
“to buy’; the function of expressing both sides of 
a mutual relationship 1s shared by these two roots 
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with a number of other old legal terms. Bay‘ ori- 
ginally means the clasping of hands on concluding 
an agreement, sh-r-y perhaps the busy activity of 
the market. In the technical usage of Islamic law, 
the normal term for selling is baé‘a, for the contract 
of sale, the infinitive bay‘, and for buying, #bta‘a, 
or tshtard. The frequent use of shard for a profitable 
and of tsktard for an unprofitable transaction (in 
the metaphorical sense) in the Kur?4n is parallel to 
that of kasaba ‘“‘to be credited” and iktasaba “‘to be 
debited” (cf. Schacht, in Studia Islamica, i, 30 f.). 

Commercial law in pre-Islamic Mecca had un- 
doubtedly reached a certain level of development; 
the trade on which alone the existence of the town 
depended, occupied such a predominant place there 
that the Kur’4n not only referred to it often but 
used a number of technical terms of commerce to 
express religious ideas. (On the other hand, the 
importance of the Meccan trade in absolute terms 
ought not to be overestimated; cf. G.-H. Bousquet, 
in Hesp., 1954, 233f., 238 ff.). To this body of 
ancient Arab commercial law can be traced the riba 
contracts which the Kur?4n was to prohibit, certain 
dealings involving credit and speculation, and 
possibly the khtydr al-madjlis, a special right of 
option, which seems to go back to a local Meccan 
custom (cf. Schacht, Origins, 159 ff.); to all ap- 
pearance the. legal construction of the contract as 
being constituted by offer (idjdb) and acceptance 
(kabil), as well as part of the terminology of Islamic 
law and, perhaps, some of its legal maxims, belong 
to this pre-Islamic stratum; the term idjdb itself 
seems to reflect another, unilateral, construction of 
the contract (cf. Schacht, in OLZ, 1927, 664 ff.). 
The Kur?an directly envisages commercial Jaw in 
the general exhortations to give full weight and 
measure and to carry out agreements, in the specific 
demand that forward deals should be put in writing 
(Stra ii, 282 f.; in the system of Islamic law this 
injunction has been deprived of its binding character), 
and above all in the two prohibitions of interest 
(riba) and of games of chance (maysir), which 
include aleatory transactions (Sira ii, 219, 275 f.; 
v, 90 f.); in contrast with the attitude of the contem- 
poraries, bay‘, ie. legitimate trade, is sharply 
opposed to ribd. The implications of these prohibit- 
ions have been worked out to their last details in 
Islamic law. Tradition contains a certain number of 
teachings regarding commerce in general and the 
duties of the good and the punishment of the wicked 
merchant (see TIDJARA); it also elaborates the 
teachings of the Kur’an. As legal principles which 
now appear for the first time may be mentioned: 
the recognition of the right of withdrawal (kAiyar), 
unconditional during the negotiation, and under 
certain conditions either agreed or fixed by law 
after the agreement has been made; the legal 
maxim al-kharadj bi ’l-daman (‘profit goes where 
the responsibility lies’); the rule that the produce 
in existence at the moment of sale belongs to the 
vendor, unless the contrary is stipulated; the 
prohibition of a sale the object of which cannot be 
exactly defined (in the case of a sale of ripe fruits on 
a tree etc., the main group of traditions is satisfied 
with an estimate); the prohibition of a re-sale of 
foodstuffs or of marchandise in general before 
possession has been taken (a consequence of the 
prohibition of iba), or in general of the sale of things 
which are not already the property of the vendor; 
the exclusion of certain things from commerce, 
ritually impure or forbidden as well as things which, 
like surplus water, are common property; finally, 
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the special treatment, diverging fron: the general 
rule, of the case in which the vendor of a milking 
animal, in order to suggest a greater yield, does not 
milk it before the sale. The question whether nascent 
Islamic commercial law was influenced by the law 
and economic life of the peoples incorporated in the 
Muslim empire, has been much discussed in the past 
but can now be definitely answered in the affirmative 
(cf. Schacht, in XII Convegno ‘Volta’, Rome 1957, 
197 ff., and the literature mentioned there). 

The contract of sale forms the core of the Islamic 
law of obligations. Its categories have been developed 
in most detail with regard to the contract of sale, and 
other commutative or synallagmatic contracts, such 
as idjdva and kira? (locatio conductio operarum and 
ic. ret), and even marriage, although regarded as 
legal institutions in their own right and not reduced 
to contracts of sale, are construed on the model! of 
bays and sometimes even defined as kinds of bay‘. 
In its narrower meaning, bay‘ is defined as an 
exchange of goods or properties and it therefore 
includes, beside sale proper, barter (mukdyada) and 
exchange (sar/). The following is a short account of 
the main provisions of Islamic law, according to 
Hanafi doctrine, concerning bay‘. 

The object of the sale must belong to the goods or 
properties (mal) which Islamic law recognizes as 
such; these include servitudes on real estate but 
exclude: 1. things which are completely excluded 
from legal traffic, e.g. animals not ritually slaughter- 
ed (matia), blood; 2. things in which there is no 
ownership, e.g. pious endowments (wakf) [g¢.v.], or 
which are public property, or constituent parts etc., 
in which there is no separate private ownership; 
3. those slaves in whom there is only a restricted 
ownership, particularly the umm al-walad (q.v.]; 
4. things on the disposal of which there are 
restric:ions, e.g. things which are ritually impure, 
such as wine and the pig, and other things without 
market value (mal ghayr mutakawwim) which are not 
rigorously defined; 5. things which are not in actual 
possession, such as things lost or usurped and run- 
away Slaves: here the power to dispose of the prop- 
erty is refused, to exclude the risk. A sale concluded 
with regard to an object of this kind is not valid 
(ghair sahih or ghair djdiz); such a sale, according 
to the Hanafis, however, is not necessarily void 
(batil, as it is in the cases 1. 2, 3), but in certain 
circumstances only voidable (fds#4 [q.v.]; in the other 
schools this term is used as a synonym of béfil); 
even if the two parties have taken possession, a 
fdsid sale confers only a ‘“‘bad ownership” (milk 
khabith) and is liable to cancellation (faskk) until the 
object is re-sold. A stipulation in favour of or 
against one of the parties is invalid and makes the 
contract fastd. Conditional or deferred agreements 
are not admitted in this contract. Legally qualified 
to conclude a sale is a free person who is of age 
(baligh) and of sound mind (‘dk#l), also the minor 
with the permission of his guardian and the slave 
with the permission of his master; the master can 
authorize his slave either to conclude an individual 
sale, or generally to engage in trade (this slave is 
called ma°>dhin). Representation (wakdla) is possible; 
in this case the agent is regarded as a main con- 
tracting party with corresponding rights and obli- 
gations, but the rights of ownership accrue to the 
principal directly. In common with the other 
contracts, the sale is concluded by offer (idjab) and 
acceptance (kabél), which must correspond to each 
other exactly and must take place in the same 
meeting (madjlis); the term safka (‘‘clasping of 
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hands”) for the conclusion of the bargain dates from 
the pre-Islamic period, but Islamic law completely 
disregards the symbolic action which it expresses. 
Ownership (milk) is transferred through the con- 
clusion of the sale, but completed only through the 
transfer of possession (taslim “handing over’, kabd 
“taking possession’) which, however, is dispensed 
with in the case of real estate; on the other hand, 
the existence of an option or right of withdrawal 
(Rhiydar, [g.v.]) prevents the transfer of ownership 
even though possession has been taken. In the case 
of eviction (istihkak), the vendor is responsible for 
a defect in ownership with the amount of the price 
paid; this is the so-called responsibility for darak or 
tabi‘a, On the prohibition of ribd, see the art. The 
prohibition of risk (gkarar) implies that the obli- 
gations of the parties ‘must be determined (ma‘lam), 
in particular the object of the sale, the price and the 
term or terms. The first requirement is particularly 
strict in the case of goods covered by the prohibition 
of riba, so that here no indefinite quantity (djuzd/) 
is permitted even if a price per unit is mentioned. 
A third prohibition which has far-reaching conse- 
quences, too, is that of selling or exchanging a debt 
(dayn) for another debt. In the field of sale proper, 
one distinguishes the thing sold from the price 
(thaman) or the value (Rima). As the price consists 
of fungible things (normally gold or silver), whereas 
the thing sold is, generally, a non-fungible object, 
the rules applicable to both are not quite indentical; 
the vendor, for instance, is permitted to dispose of 
the (fungible) price even before he has taken posses- 
sion. Actually a special kind of purchase, although 
in the opinion of the Muslim lawyers a contract in 
its own right, is the salaf (q.v.] or salam, the ordering 
of goods to be delivered later for a price paid im- 
mediately; the term ra?s mal (“capital”) which is 
used for the price here, shows the economic meaning 
of the transaction: the financing of the business of 
a small trader or artisan by his clients. Because of 
its closeness to the subject of the prohibition of 
riba, salam is carefully treated, and is subject to 
numerous special rules. Its counterpart, delayed 
payment for goods delivered immediately, is also 
possible, but this kind of sale plays a minor part 
in Islamic law. The name “sale on credit” (bay‘ al- 
‘tna) is given a potiori to an evasion of the prohibition 
of riba which is based on this transaction. Barter of 
merchandise (mukdyada) is hardly distinguished 
from sale in general; but money-changing and, in 
general, dealing in precious metals receive detailed 
treatment on account of the prohibition of riba; 
these transactions are regarded as sales of “price” 
for ‘‘price’ (cf. sarF). 

The actual practice of commerce in the Muslim 
middle ages was controlled not by these theoretical 
rules of Islamic law but by a customary commercial 
law which had been called into being by the normal 
needs of commercial life in the great cities of Islain, 
and was then elaborated by the legal advisers of the 
merchants, who were competent specialists in 
Islamic law. This customary law did not put itself 
into direct opposition to the sacred law of Islam, on 
the contrary, it maintained its main features, such 
as the prohibition of ribd, which it never dared 
openly to challenge but only managed to evade, just 
as it evaded, too, most of its rigid, restrictive rules, 
and it is characterized by a greater flexibility, 
accompanied by effective safeguards of fair dealing, 
which were made necessary by the lack of any 
official sanction. A unique source for the knowledge 
of this customary commercial law in ‘Irak about 
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400/1000 is the younger edition of the Kitab al-Hiyal 
wal-Makhdridj spuricusly attributed to al-Khassaf 
(ed. Schacht, Hanover 1923; cf. also the same, in 
Isl, 1926, 218 f.; ibid., 1935, 218 ff.; R.Afr., 1952, 
322 ff.). Similar, independent developments have 
occurred later in the Maghrib (cf. O. Pesle, Le 
contrat de safga au Maroc, Rabat 1932; J. Berque, 
Essai sur la méthode juridique maghrébine, Rabat 
1944, and numerous papers). This customary com- 
mercial law of Islam has, in its turn, influenced the 
law merchant of Europe in the early middle ages 
(cf. XII Convegno ‘Volta’, 215). 
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I. Dimitroff, in MSOS/ii, 1908, 99 ff.; ‘Abd al- 
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Handleiding, 3rd ed., 265 ff.; G. Bergstrdssers 
Grundziige, ed. J. Schacht, 10, 47{f., 60 ff., 
69 ff.; Santillana, Instituziom, ii, 112 ff.; O. 
Pesle, La vente dans la doctrine malékite, Rabat 
1940; Ch, Cardahi, Les conditions générales de la 
vente en droit comparé occidental et oriental, 
in Annales de Ecole de Droit de Beyrouth, 1945; 
L. Milliot, Introduction, 648 ff. See also art. ‘aKD. 

(J. ScHacut) 

BAY‘A, an Arabic term denoting, in a very broad 
sense, the act by which a certain number of persons, 
acting individually or collectively, recognise the 
authority of another person. Thus the bay‘a of a 
Caliph is the act by which one person is proclaimed 
and recognised as head of the Muslim State. A 
synonymous expression is that of mubdya‘a (cf. the 
verb baya‘a: to make the bay‘a). 

I. Etymology. According to a view which has 
become traditional the term bay‘a is derived from 
the verb 5a%@ (to sell), the baySa embodying, like 
sale, sn exchange of undertakings. This explanation 
seems most artificial. In the view of the author the 
bay‘a owes its name to the physical gesture itself 
which, in ancient Arab custom, symbolised the 
conclusion of an agreement between two persons 
and which consisted of a hand-clasp (cf. the manu- 
missio of the ancient law of certain Western 
countries). Again, in a non-technical sense, ‘‘to make 
a bay‘a in regard to some matter” (tabdya‘a ‘ala 
’l-amr) means ‘“‘to reach agreement on this matter” 
(cf. safka, lit.: manumissio, == agreement, contract). 
The physical gesture was termed bay‘a because, 
precisely, it consisted of a movement of the hand 
and arms (ba‘), And since the election of a chief 
{and the undertaking to submit to his authority) 
was demonstrated by a hand-clasp, it was naturally 
described by the very term which denoted this 
gesture. 

The bay‘a has two principal aims which differ 
both in their scope and nature. The first is essentially 
that of adherence tc a doctrine and recognition of 
the pre-established authority of the person who 
teaches it. It is in this sense that the bay‘a was 
practised in the relations between Muhammad and 
his newly acquired supporters (cf. Kur?an, xviii, 
ro, 18; Ix, 13). In the same sense, but with a more 
restricted purpose, the bay‘a served simply to 
Tecognise the pre-established authority of a person 
and to promise him obedience. Such was the case 
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with the bay‘a effected in favour of a new Caliph 
whose title to succeed had been established by the 
testamentary designation (‘akd) of his predecessor. 

In its second sense the principal aim of the bay‘a 
is the election of a person to a post of command 
and, in particular, the election of a Caliph, when a 
premise of obedience is implied. It was thus that the 
first Caliph, Abi Bakr, was designated by the bay‘a of 
the so-called assembly of the Sakifa (13 Rabi‘ I 11/8 
June 632); and the same invariably applied on all 
subsequent occasions that the seat of the Caliphate fell 
vacant and no successor designated by other means 
existed. Sunni doctrine, indeed, specifies the bay‘a as 
one of the two procedures for designating the Caliph. 
In Shi‘i doctrine the bay‘a has never been able to play 
this rdéle, for the Shi‘a recognise only one method 
of designating the Im4m—namely appointment by 
testament (nass, wasiyya) of one in the legitimate 
line of descent. However the Zaydi branch of the 
Shi‘a hold that the Imamate is acquired by election 
from within the ‘Alid family. Here, then, the bay‘a 
was practised in the sense of an act of election. 

Il. Legal nature. The legal doctrine analyses 
the bay‘a as a contractual agreement: on the one 
side there is the will of the electors, expressed in 
the designation of the candidate, which constitutes 
the offer, and on the other side the will of the 
elected person which constitutes the acceptance. 
This analysis may be admitted provided that it is 
not carried so far as to confuse the act of bay‘a 
with the legal category of ordinary contracts, For 
the bay‘a is a voluntary act sui generis which 
involves the general public. And again it must be 
stressed that the doctrinal analysis, even when so 
regarded, is only fully valid in regard tc the bay‘a of 
election and not in regard to the bay‘a of simple 
homage. For in the latter case adherence becomes 
obligatory and no room is left for any freedom of 
decision. 

What, particularly as regards the bay‘a election, 
is the number of electors (ahl al-tkhtiydr) required 
for the validity of the procedure? On this point 
opinions are numerous and widely varied and range 
from one extreme to the other—from a view which 
requires that the bay‘a should emanate from all 
“the upright men of the whole empire’ to the 
opinion which is satisfied with the vote of a single 
individual. In fact, however, the body of electors 
was made up of the high dignitaries and notables 
of the State. 

The bay‘a is an act perfected solely by agreement. 
Neither the physical gesture of manumissio nor the 
confirmation of the bay‘a by an oath is required as a 
condition of validity or even simple proof. No 
sacramental forin is imposed fer the manifestation 
of will; it suffices that this should be clearly and 
definitely expressed. 

The form of the bay‘a remains the same in both 
its réles—that of election and that of simple offer 
of homage. 

The formalities of a single process of bay‘a may be 
split up into two or even several sessions. Thus, as 
far as the Caliphs are concerned, the first step is 
generally what is termed the bay‘at al-khassa 
(private bay‘a) in which a very limited number of 
persons, the chief dignitaries of State and Court, 
participate. This is then followed by the bay‘at al- 
‘amma (public bay‘a). Further, formal sessions for 
the offer of bay‘a are held in the centres of the 
different provinces. 

An innovation, which was introduced into the 
procedure from the Umayyad period, is the renewal 
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of the bay‘a (tadjdid al-bay‘a) whereby the Caliph 
or Sultan has recourse, during his reign, to a new 
bay‘a in favour of himself or his heir apparent; and 
this may be repeated twice or more. The ruler 
resorts to this to establish the loyalty of his subjects. 

Ill. Effects of the bay‘a. A question peculiar 
to the baySa—election is that of knowing whether 
it has the effect of investing the ruler with authority 
or whether it is simply confirmatory. It is in favour 
of the latter notion that the doctrine has generally 
become established, the ruler being held to receive 
his investiture from God. 

Those who perform the bay‘a and, along with 
them, the rest of the community become firmly and 
definitely bound. This binding effect is reinforced 
by the religious character which the bay‘a acquired 
from early ‘Abbasid times. As a result of the develop- 
ment of the theocratic nature of power the obligations 
undertaken towards the ruler are considered as 
being, in reality, cbligations undertaken towards 
Allah. Furthermore the sole earthly sanction for the 
violation of the bay‘a is one of extreme severity; in 
principle, it is death. The binding effect of the bay‘a 
is personal and life-long; the idea of a bay‘a made 
for a limited period is, indeed, unknown, 

This effect, however, is limited by the law. For 
the bay‘a is made on condition that its recipient 
remains faithful to the divine prescriptions, which 
means that if the ruler does not abide by these 
prescriptions those who have performed the bay‘a 
in his favour are thereby released from their 
obligations. 

Bibliography: Dozy, Suppl., s.v. Bay‘; 
Farra?, Ahkam Sultaniyya, Cairo n.d.; Fayriizabadi, 
Al-Kadmis al-Muhit, s.v. Bay‘; Ibn Khaldin, 
Mukaddima, ed. Beirut 1900 (Eng. tr. by F. 
Rosenthal, New York 1958, i, 428 ff.); Lane, s.v. 
Bay‘; Mawardi, al-A hkam al-Sultaniyya, Cairo n.d.; 
E. Tyan, Institutions du droit public musulman, 
Paris 1954, i, 315 ff., 1957, ii, 605, 129 ff. (with 
references). (E. Tyan) 
BAYAN, an Arabic word meaning lucidity, dis- 

tinctness; the means by which clearness is achieved, 
explanation; hence, clarity of speech or expression, 
and the faculty by which clarity is attained. In 
technical language baydn develops from a (near-) 
synonym of balagha, eloquence, to the designation of a 
particular aspect of it which, within the “ilm al-balagha 
is dealt with by the ‘tlm al-bayan. Common usage, 
however, continues to emply baydn in a wider variety 
of meanings (cf. also colourless phrases like bab bayan 
or dar baydadn-i, where nothing more than fi or dar 
is intended). Occasionally, tibydn takes the place of 
bayan without suggesting a different shade of 
meaning; ¢.g., Khattabi (d. 996 or 998), K. Bayan 
‘diaz al-Kur’dn, MS. Leiden 1654 (Cod. Warner 
655), 59-6": the rank of the various kinds of speech 
differs with regard to their itbyan; ibid., 8°: people 
believe of certain near-synonyms that they are 
equal in conveying the bayan of what the presen- 
tation intends to convey. 

What seem to be the earliest types of statements 
on the nature of baydn are descriptive aphorisms 
rather than definitions. ‘“‘Reason is the guide of 
the soul, knowledge, the guide of reason, and 
bayan, the interpreter of knowledge’. (Sahl b. 
Harin, the famous Shu‘abi d. 215/830-31, apud Ibn 
‘Abd Rabbihi, al-‘Ikd al-farid, Cairo 1353/1935, i, 
221; also Abu Hilal al-‘Askari, Diwan al-Ma‘ani, 
Cairo 1352, i, 141; similar al-Husri al-Kayrawani, 
Zahr al-Adab (on margin of al-‘Ikd al-Farid, Cairo 
1321, i, 134). Ibn al-Mu‘tazz (d. 908), Addb, ed. 
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I. J. Kratchkovsky, MO, 1924, 111, begins a longish 
passage of hymnic praise of bayd» by describing it 
as “the interpreter of the heart (quoted Zahr al-ddab, 
i, 114), the polisher (saykal) of the mind, the dispeller 
of doubt’. Another saying of this kind is preserved 
in al-‘Ikd al-Farid, i, 221: ‘The soul is the pillar 
(‘imad) of the body, knowledge, the pillar of the 
soul, and baydn, the pillar of knowledge” (repeated, 
e.g., by Ibn Rashik, ‘Umds, Cairo 1353/1934, i, 213). 

On occasion, baydn is primarily connected with 
fasadha, purity and euphony of language; thus, ¢.g., 
by al-Djahiz (d. 869), K. al-Baydan wa ’l-Tabyin, ed. 
H. al-Sandibi, znd ed., Cairo 1366/1947, i, 32%, 
where husn al-balagha means ‘good enunciation, 
“ortholexy’”’’; Abi Hilal al-‘Askari, K. al-Sina‘atayn, 
Constantinople 1320, 73, where fasaha is referred to 
as the perfect instrument, dla, of baydn; Ibn al- 
Athir, al-Mathal al-S@ir, Cairo 1312, 65: “/asdha is 
making evident, expounding clearly, baydn, nat 
obscurity and concealment’. In general, however, 
the concept is linked with balagha. Nuwayri, Nthdyat 
al-Arab, Cairo 1322 ff., vii, 10, quotes an expanded 
version of Sahl b. Hariin’s dictum: ‘“‘al-baydn is the 
interpreter of the mind and the training of the 
heart; and baldgha is what the common people 
understand and what gives satisfaction to the 
élite. ..”; Ibn Rashik, op. ctt., i, 215-16, reports two 
definitions of baldgha, one identifying it as ‘“‘the 
power of baydn, clear exposition, together with good 
organisation”; and and the other as ‘“‘the opposite 
of “iyy; and “yy is the inability to achieve bayan 
(#.¢., to express oneself clearly)”. Tawhidi’s (d. 1023) 
warning against takelluf, constraint, Risdle fr 
‘l“uluim in: Risdlatant, Constantinople 1301/1884, 
206, uses baydn practically as a synonym of balagha. 
Djahiz, op. cit., i, 95, puts together on the same level 
bulagha?, khutaba? and abyind (plur. mult. of 
bayyin): those elegant and clever in their speech. 
The judgment on the 3rd/gth century Maliki 
jurist and poet Ahmad b. al-Mu‘adhdhal that he 
was equally outstanding in his command of the 
Arab vocabulary, lugha, baydan, literary education, 
adab, and wit, halawa (Zahr, ii, 276), shows how 
close baydn came to denoting baldgha. Cf. also the 
praise bestowed by al-Hasan b. Wahb (d. ca. 860) 
on Abi Tammam because of the baydn of his com- 
position, nizdm, (tbid., iii 154). As a specimen of 
later non-technical usage cf. Ibn Kayyim al- 
Diawziyya (d. 1350), K. al-Fawdid, Cairo 1327/1909, 
5, where fasaha, balagha, djazdla (literary excellence), 
bayan, ghawamid al-lisdn (subtleties of language) and 
beautiful composition are mentioned on the same 
place as distinctions which God has imparted to the 
Kur?’An. 

A definition sensu stricto of baydm is recorded in 
“Ika, i, 221, and with immaterial variants by Abi 
Jahir al-Baghdadi (d. 1123), Kanin al-Balagha in: 
Rasdail al-Bulagha’, ed. Muh. Kurd ‘Ali, 3rd ed., 
Cairo 1946, 432. ‘‘Whatever lifts the veil from a 
concealed idea, ma‘nd, so it comes to be understood 
and accepted by the mind, ‘akl, is baydn’’. The same 
line of analysis is followed in the more elaborate 
definition ascribed to Dia‘far al-Barmaki (d. 803), 
Bayan, i, 118 (also: Ibn Kutayba, ‘Uytn al-Akhbar, 
Cairo 1343-48/1925-30, ii, 173; Zahr, i, 126): Bayan 
means ‘‘that the word (ism; later one would have 
used kaldm, discourse) covers your idea completely 
and renders your intention (fully), lifting it from 
ambiguity, shirka, so you do not need the assistance 
of reflection (to understand what is meant); it 
(bayadn) must be free from constraint, takallu/, 
remote from artificiality, san‘a, without obscurity, 
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éa‘kid, and comprehensible without interpretation, 
tawil”’. (Translated from ‘Uyiéin and Zahr; Bayan’s 
text is somewhat longer; ‘Umda, i, 225, offers a 
definition of kindred intent but different phrasing). 

What to my knowledge may be the first attempt 

to integrate baydn in a system of rhetorical analysis 
is preserved as the statement made by Ibn al- 
Kirriya (d. 84/703) on letter, word and discourse or 
speech, where speech is divided in ten abwab, seven 
of them ‘preliminaries’, fawdtih, and three, ‘com- 
prehensive (qualities)’, djawdms. In this listing 
bayan al-kaldm figures as the fourth of the fawatih 
among requirements such as “the courage to speak 
up”, “refraining from clearing one’s throat and 
hemming’’, being able to begin and end at will 
(quoted Kanin al-Balagha, 433). 
! Djahiz, K. al-Hayawan, Cairo 1325/1907, i, 17, 
notes that both men and animals possess the faculty 
of daldla, the indication of a meaning; but only man 
possesses that of tstidlal, the power of inferential 
thinking, along with it. The term baydan, however, 
in Djahiz’ view, covers both kinds of daldla. Human 
dalala (or bayadn) has five forms: word, writing, 
counting on fingers or knuckles, ‘ukad (not ‘akd as 
Sandibi vocalises in Bayan, i, 76°), indication, 
tshara, and nisba, posture or attitude (not musba as 
ibtd., line 11); on nisba cf. Nallino, in RSO, 1919-21, 
637-46, who lists, 640-41, later grammarians using 
this term; Djahiz repeats this doctrine of the five 
forms of expression in Hayawdn, i, 23, and Bayan, 
i, 76. Ibn al-Mudabbir (d. 892), Rtsdlat al-SAdhra°, 
ed. Z. Mubarak, Cairo 1350/1931, 40, restates 
Djahiz’s fivehold division of baydn and adds the 
correct observation that the concept of tsba goes 
back to Aristotle (whose seventh category is td 
xetoOat); Husri (d. 1061), Zahy, i, 123-25, discusses 
Djahiz’s view without reference to a possible source; 
Abt Tahir, Kantin, 424, confines himself to repeating 
it concisely. Rumméani (d. 994), K. an-Nukat fi 
I‘djdz al-Kur’an, ed. ‘Abd al-‘Alim, Delhi 1934, 26, 
with his division of baydn in kalam, hal, the situation, 
tshara and ‘alama, sign, would seem to go back to 
Djahiz, too; the origin of the modifications is as yet 
unexplained. No later references to Djahiz’s theory 
are known to me. 

Ishak b. Ibrahim b. Wahb, who after 335/946-7 
wrote the K. al-Burhan fi Wudjuh al-Bayan (“The 
Exposition of the various ways of explaining 
(things}”)—-until recently wrongly attributed to 
Kudama b. Dja‘far and published under the title 
of Nakd an-Nathr by Taha Husayn and ‘A. H. al- 
“Abbadi (Cairo 1933)—undertook his work to 
correct the insufficiencies of Djahiz’s presentation of 
the subject. Ishak b. Ibrahim distinguishes four ways 
of expression: a. ‘‘things may become intelligible by 
their essences, dhawat [t.e., by the very fact of their 
being as they are}, even though the words which 
(commonly] express them are not used; b. they may 
become intelligible by coming into the heart when 
thought and intellect are applied {i.e., presumably 
Djahiz’s istidlal] ; c. they may become understandable 
through articulating sounds with the tongue; and, 
finally, d. by writing, which reaches those who are 
far away or do not (yet) exist.” (Trans. S. A. Bone- 
bakker, The Kitab Nagd al-Si‘r of Qudama b. Ga‘far 
al-Kattb al-Bagdddi, Leiden 1956, 16; words between 
brackets are the writer’s). It can easily be seen that 
Ishak’s concept of baydan is very different, and both 
wider and narrower, than that which Djahiz 
endeavored to formulate. Regarding the manner in 
which Ishak applies his concept to his material it 
must suffice here to note that in his discussion 
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of c. he lists, 44-64, sixteen aksdm al-‘tbdra, 
categories of verbal expression, that include, without 
further classification, /igura etymologica, comparison, 
suggestion (rams), metaphor, parable, enigma and 
inversion. 

A completely different strain of thought is 
represented in Rumméani’s division of balagka in ten 
parts, aksadm: concision, #djaz, comparison, metaphor, 
and so forth, of which husn al-baydn, successful 
exposition, is the tenth. In line with this concept, Ibn 
Rashik (d. 1064 or 1070), SUmda, i, 225-28, has a 
chapter on baydn (with two pertinent quotations 
from Rummani) paralleling, as it were, on the same 
classificatory level his chapters on baldgha, idjds, 
nazm (composition), madjdz (transferred meaning), 
tst#dra (metaphor), al-mukhtara‘ wa ’l-badi* (invent- 
ion and the ‘original’), etc. It deserves notice that 
nowhere in the tenth and eleventh centuries is there 
an anticipation of that treatment of the baydan, 
especially in its relation to the badi‘, that was later 
to become the dominant doctrine. Neither Amidi (d. 
987), who in his K. al-Muwazana bayna Abi Tammam 
wa ’l-Buhturt, Constantinople 1287, 6, divides badi‘ 
in tsts“ara, tadjnis (paronomasy) and fsbdk (anti- 
thesis), nor Abia Hilal al-‘Askari (d. 1005), who in 
Sina@‘atayn, (é.g.) 205 and 290, treats istiSdra and 
kindya (metonymy) on the same level as all other 
tropes, nor again Bakillani (d. 1013), Khafadji 
(d. 1073) and Abi Tahir, who still subsumes tst#i‘ara 
and kindya under badi‘, Kanun, 435-459 (cf. in 
particular the list of forty-two rhetorical figures on 
436), made any contribution to the development of 
the basic organisation of rhetoric, the ‘tlm al-balagha, 
or as ‘Abd al-Kahir al-Djurdjani (d. 1078), Dalal 
al-I°djaz, Cairo 1331/1913, 4, still prefers to call it, 
the ‘tlm al-baydn, to him the greatest of all sciences. 
Djurdjani, to whom we owe tnter alia the aesthetically 
most sensitive analysis of the metaphor, notes, 
Dalatl, 349-50, that the development of the ‘tlm al- 
faséha wa ’l-bayan differs in two points from that of 
the other sciences: the early authorities of this ‘tlm 
expressed themselves in hints and metaphors rather 
than plainly and directly; and besides, in no other 
area were the opinions of the ancients transmitted 
with as little criticism. But Djurdjani’s interest is 
not in the theory of baydn and his innovations are 
made on another plane of literary analysis. This 
fact is reflected in Fakhr al-Din al-Razi’s (d. 1209) 
Nthayat al-Idjdz fi Dirdyat al-I“dj@z, Cairo 1317, 
which according to the author’s statement, 3-5, is 
an attempt to organize Djurdjani’s Dalal and 
Asraér al-Baldgha (ed. H. Ritter, Istanbul 1954; 
German translation, Wiesbaden 1959), and which 
fails to offer any explicit discussion of baydan. 

When Ibn al-Athir (d. 1234) writes al-Mathal al- 
S@ir ft Adab al-Kattb wa 'l-Sha%r thinking on bayan 
has taken a new turn. To what extent it was Ibn 
al-Athir himself who was responsible for this change 
we have no means of deciding. Ibn al-Athir places, 
p. 2, the ‘tlm al-baydn in the same relation to the 
composition of both poetry and prose as the science 
of the us#l al-fskh to the individual judicial statutes 
or decisions, ahkdm. (On p. 114, he refers to the rep- 
resentatives of this field of learning as ‘ulama? al- 
bayan). He divides his book in a preface, mukaddima, 
dealing with the foundations, usd “tlm al-baydn, 
and two sections treating the handling of wording, 
al-sina’a 'l-lafziya, and of content, al-stnd‘a 
’l-ma‘nawtyya, respectively. The subject of the ‘tlm 
al-bayan is fasaha and baldgha whose constituent 
elements he investigates in regard to both wording 
and meaning. He shares with the grammarian, 
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nahwi, bis concern for the manner in which words 
indicate meanings; but he goes beyond the gram- 
marian’s interest by a concern for the aesthetic 
qualities of the various ways of verbal rendering of 
ideas (p. 3). In the terms of his critic, Ibn al-Hadid 
(d. 1257), al-Falak al-Da tv ‘ala ’l-Mathal al-Sa@ir, 
Bombay 1308, 41-42 (al-Mathal, 287*-29°), Ibn al- 
Athir’s ‘tlm al-baydn is basically a ‘‘rational” science, 
“lm ‘akli, that argues from general principles by 
means of ‘aki and dhawk, taste; it does not deduce its 
judgments empirically from Arabic literature, 
bi ’l-istikra? min ash‘ay al-SArab (for dhawk cf. also 
Ibn Khaldin, Mukaddima, ed. Quatremére, Paris 
1858, iii, 312-317; 349-50 trans. F. Rosenthal, New 
York 1958, iti, 358-62; 396-98). The heartpiece of the 
“lm al-bayan is to Ibn al-Athir the doctrine of 
hakika and madjaz, the proper and the transferred 
use of words (p. 23). It is in the nature of his system 
that he does not differentiate between comparison, 
metaphor and metonymy on the one hand and the 
other tropes on the other—a differentiation which 
was to be one of the principal features of the system 


that was about to become dominant in Arabic { 


rhetoric when Ibn al-Athir wrote. 

This doctrine originated with Ibn al-Athir’s con- 
temporary, the Khorezmian al-Sakkaki (d. 1229) 
who, according to his own statement, K. Miftah al- 
“Ulam, Cairo n.d. (ca. 1898), 2-3, set out to treat the 
anwa‘ al-adab, the kinds or elements of literary 
education, with the exception of lugha, lexicology. 
Those ‘kinds’, anwd‘, include a. accidence or 
morphology, ‘ilm al-sarf, and b. grammar proper or 
syntax, ‘tlm al-nahw, which is defined to comprise (1) 
‘ilm al-ma‘ani (the different kinds of sentence and 
their use) to which ‘definition’ and “deduction” 
are attached; and (2) ‘ilm al-baydn, the art of 
(eloquent) presentation, which requires ‘‘prosody’”’ 
and “rhyming” as subsidiary branches of study. The 
“tlm al-bayan deals fundamentally with three sub- 
jects, usual: (1) comparison, tashbih; (2) madjdz (and 
hakika); (3) kindya, metonymy. The remaining 
tropes are relegated to the end of the book, 224-229, 
under the heading al-badi*. 

It is presumably due to Sakkaki’s commentator, 
al-Kazwini (d. 1338), and to the mufassir of the 
latter, al-Taftazani (d. 1389), that Sakkaki’s 
structuring of rhetoric received the more consistent 
form which has continued to make authority to this 
day. Kazwini no longer wishes to deal with adab. 
To him, balagha is the term for the science of rhetoric 
as a whole which he divides in the three branches of 
“tlm al-ma‘ani, Silm al-bayan and ‘“ilm al-badi* (as 
the doctrine of the embellishment of speech) (cf. 
BALAGRA\], ‘Ilm al-baydn is now no more and no less 
than the science that deals with the various possibi- 
lities of expressing the same idea in various degrees 
of directness or clarity. Since the word used may 
indicate either the concept in its totality or merely a 
part of it, or again point to it through evoking an 
element external to it in which the hearer perceives 
a necessary connection with the concept actually 
intended, a certain number of modes of expression 
are open to the speaker. In their descriptive function 
and power, comparison, metaphor and metonymy 
correspond to those three basic possibilities of word- 
concept: relations. For this reason they are treated 
apart from the other tropes that are dealt with under 
the general category of badi‘, embellishments. (This 
presentation of Kazwini’s views is based in part on 
his Talkhis al-Miftah, Cairo 1342/1923, iii, 256-290; 
also in A. F. Mehren, Die Rhetorik dey Avaber, 
Copenhagen and Vienna 1853, 6-7 of Arabic text, 


Trans. 53-54 of German text; and in part abstracted 
from the tenor of the Talkhis as a whole; a rather 
full summary of Kazwini’s doctrine of baydn, ibid, 
20-42). 

While al-Nuwayri (d. 1332), Nthdya, vii, 35, 
already follows the tripartite structure of ‘ulim al- 
ma‘ani, baydn and badi* without, however, distri- 
buting the tropes accordingly, Ibn Kayyim al-Djaw- 
ziyya, Fawaid, a work whose purpose is the analysis 
of the uniqueness and inimitability, i‘djdz, of the 
Kur’an, still uses ‘tlm al-baydn for rhetoric as a 
whole and divides his presentation of it in sections 
(I) on fasaha, balagha, hakika and madjdz, metaphor, 
comparison, tamthil (expression by way of a simile, 
analogy), concision, and reversion of word order; 
and (II) on “tlm al-baydan proper which he subdivides 
in (a) eighty-four Sinnfiguren (including metonymy 
as no. 17) and (b) twenty-four further tropes; he 
notes, 218, that this second fawn of (II) is also 
called al-badi*. Like Ibn Kayyim, Ibn Khaldin 
(d. 1406) sees the value of the ‘tlm al-baydn in its 
leading to the understanding of the i“djdz, and like 
him he uses ‘ilm «l-baydn, the name of the sub- 
section first to be explored by Arab critics, as the 
designation of the ‘science of expression”’ as a whole. 
But the strictness of his systematisation sets hitn 
apart from Ibn Kayyim. Bayan, the inanifestation 
of ideas, is achieved either by verbal expression, 
‘ibdra, or by writing, kitdba (Mukaddima, iii, 242-43; 
trans, de Slane, Paris 1862-68, iii, 264-65; trans. 
Rosenthal, iii, 281-82), The ‘tlm al-baydn consist 
of the three sciences of baldgha, in Ibn Khaldin’s 
description a combination of grammar and ‘tlm 
al-ma‘ani, bayan and badi‘. Ibn Khaldiin adds that it 
is the Easterners who give special attention to baydan 
whereas the Westerners show particular interest in 
the badi* (Mukaddima, iii, 289-94; trans. Slane, iii, 
324 ff.; Rosenthal, iii, 332-39). Ibn Khaldiin recog- 
nises the importance of Sakkaki and Kazwini, with 
whose works he is clearly familiar and whose au- 
thority had already grown beyond challenge. 

Bibliography: in the article, 
(G. E. von GRUNEBAUM) 

BAYAN 3s. SAM‘AN at-TAMIMI, Shi‘ 
leader in Kifa. (Often, improperly, Bandn; in 
Nawbakhti, al-Nahdi). He was a dealer in straw. 
According to Nawbakhti, he was a disciple of Hamza 
b. ‘Ammira, disciple of Ibn Karib, men known for 
ghuluww speculation on the imamate of Muhainmad 
b. al-Hanafiyya. He accepted the imamate of 
Muhammad’s son Abii Hashiin (d. ca. 99/717) [¢.v.] 
and was hostile to Muhammad al-Bakir. Bayan 
taught a literalist anthropomorphic interpretation 
of the Kur’an; ¢.g., God is a man of light, all whose 
parts will finally perish except his face (Kur>an 
xxviii, 88). When on al-Bakir’s death al-Mughira 
b. Sa‘id [g.v.] left al-Bakir’s circle, he and Bayan 
evidently joined forces. After what may have been 
a forced premature rising, they were seized with a 
handful of followers and burned by Khalid al-Kasri, 
Hisham’s governor, in 119/737. (There are several 
circumstantial but contradictory accounts of their 
death.) Isfahani in al-A ghdni} very improbably has 
the rising be in the name of Dija‘far al-Sadik (Vol. 15, 
121; but cf. Vol. 19, 58). Wakidi has it be in the name 
of Muhammad b. ‘Abd Allah, who rebelled against 
al-Manstr twenty-six years later; possibly (cf. 
Jabari and Ibn Hazm) it was connected with the 
‘Abbasids, who inherited Abii Hashim’s party in 
Kifa in the name of all the family of the Prophet. 

Bayan’s followers apparently formed a party, the 
Baydniyya (or Bananiyya, or the Sam‘Aniyya), said 
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to have ascribed to the imams prophecy through an 
indwelling particle of divine light; to have expected 
the return of various religious figures after death; 
and ‘to have discussed the “greatest name” of God, 
Some are said to have regarded Bayan as an imam. 
citing Kur’dn iii, 138. Like other Shi‘is they 
supported Muhammad b. ‘Abd Allah at least after 
the ‘Abbasid triumph. 

Bibliography: al-Aghani, above; Nawbakhti, 
Firak al-Shi‘a, Nadjaf 1355/1936, 28, 34; Wakidi, 
in the anon. Kitab al-‘Uyin wa ’l-Hada ik, ed. 
M. J. de Goeje and P. de Jong, Fragmenta Histo- 
ricorum Arabicorum, i, Leiden 1869, 230-31; Ibn 
Kutayba, ‘Uydén al-Akhbdr, Cairo 1346/1928, ii, 
148; Kashshi, Ma‘rija Akhbdr al-Ridjal, Bombay 
1317/1899, s.v. Aba ‘l-Khattab, especially 196; 
al-Tabari, ii, 1619f.; Ash‘ari, Makdalat al- 
Islamiyyin, Cairo 1369/1950, i, 66; al-Baghdadi, 
al-Fark bayn al-firak, Cairo 1367/1948, 27, 138, 
145; al-Shahrastani, 113; Ibn Hazm in I. Fried- 
lander, JAOS Vol. 28 (1907), 60-61, Vol. 29 (1908), 
88. (M. G. S. Hopson) 
BAYAS [see rayas]. 

BAYAT, an Oghuz (Tiirkmen) tribe. The Bayat 
are understood to have taken part in the conquests 
of the Saldjiks in Anatolia. The nickname al- 
Bayati given to Sunkur, representative in Basra in 
512-3/4119 of the Saldjakid amir Ak Sunkur al- 
Bukhari, is quite probably conuected with this 
tribe. There were numerous places called Bayat or 
Bayad in central and western Turkey in the gth/15th 
aud roth/16th centuries of which few survive today. 
Most of these place-names, no doubt, belonged to 
the Bayat who participated in the conquest of 
Anatolia. There were Bayat among the Turkmens 
in northern Syria in the 8th/14th century. An 
important part of these, called Sham Bayadl, used 
to go in the summer like other Turkmen tribes to 
the Sivas and Bozok (Yozgat) regions. From the 
béginning of the gth/rsth century onwards the 
Northern Syrian Bayat began to figure in the 
activities of the Ak-Koyunlu. In the roth/16th 
century, there were, besides those around Aleppo 
and Yozgat (Sham Bayad!), small Bayat clans in 
the provinces of Diyarbakr, Kiitahya and Tripoli. 
In the same century they are also seen in Iran, 
particulary around Kazzaz and Karahrid, to the 
south of Hamadan. They numbered about 10,000 
tents, and were perhaps more recently called Ak 
Bayat, probably to distinguish them from the 
rest of the Bayats in the country. The Ak Bayat 
reared some very fine horses known after them as 
Bayatt Nizhid, Shah ‘AbbAs used to send these horses 
as gifts to the ruler of India. The Bayati mode 
(makam) found in classical Turkish and Persian 
music has its origin in the songs of this tribe, It 
seems likely that these Bayats went to Iran from 
Syria with the Ak-Koyunlu conquest. Some of the 
Bayat clans in Iran live in Khurasan and these are 
called, to distinguish them from the rest, Kara 
Bayats. One of the clans of the famous Kadjar 
tribe was of the Sham Bayat. In fact, as shown by 
names of its clans, the Kadjar tribe has its origin in 
Turkey. Some Bayat are also found in ‘Irak, parti- 
cularly around Kirkuk. The castle called Bayat 
south of Baghdad quite probably takes its name 
from them. This tribe produced a number of famous 
menu; Korkut Ata (Dede Korkut), and Fuzili 
(Fudili) were of this tribe. Hasan b. Mahmid Bayati, 
author of Didm-i Diem Ayin, a work dedicated to 
the Ottoman Prince Diem is, as indicated by his 
nssba, of the Bayat tribe. 


Bibliography: Faruk Siimer, Bayatlar, in 
Tiirk Dili ve Edebiyats Dergisi, Istanbul 1952, 
iv/4, 373-398. (FaRUK SUMER) 
BAYAZID (Doéu-Bayazit), a small town 

belonging to the Turkish Republic and situated a 
little to the south of Mount Ararat (Aghri-Dagh), 
close to the frontier with Iran. It has been suggested 
that the town was named after the Ottoman Sultan 
Bayazid I (791-805/1389-1403), who, according to 
this view, fortified the site as a post of observation 
against Timir Beg. A more recent interpretation 
is that the name derives in fact from a prince of the 
Djalayirid dynasty, t.c., from Bayazid, the brother 
of Sultan Ahmed (784-813/1382-1410). The Ottomans 
captured the town in 920/1514, but did not obtain 
definitive control over the region until after the 
Persian campaigns of Sultan Sulayman in 940-942/ 
1533-1536, 955-956/1548-1549 and 960-962/1553-1555.- 
Bayazid and its adjacent territories. formed, under 
Ottoman rule, a sandjak which was dependent at 
times on the eydlet of Van, but more often on the 
eydlet of Erzurum. The Russians, in the course of 
their wars with the Ottoman Turks, occupied the 
town in 1828, 1854, 1877 and again in 1914. Bayazid, 
now included in the Turkish province of Aghri, (Agr) 
had in 1935 a population estimated at 1860 in- 
habitants, the comparable figure for the entire kaga? 
amounting to just over 20,000 peopte, most of whom 
are of Turkish or Kurdish descent. Sheep and cattle 
tearing, the production of wool, hides and leather 
and the weaving of carpets constitute the main 
economic activities of the area. 

Bibliography: Hadjidii Khalifa, Djihannitima, 
Istanbul 1145/1732, 417 £.; Ewliya Celebi, Seydhat- 
name, iv, Istanbul A.H. 1314, 177; Sami Bey, 
Kamis al-A‘lam, Istanbul 1889-1898, ii, 1234; 
‘Ali Diawad, Tartkh ve Dioghrafiya Lughatt, Pt. 1, 
Istanbul A.H. 1313, 153; V. Cuinet, La Turquie 
@ Aste, i, Paris 1890, 227-233; W. E. D. Allen and 
P. Muratoff, Caucasian Battlefrelds, Cambridge 
1953, 565 (Index); JA, s.v. Bayestd (Besim 
Darkot). The Western travel literature of more 
modern times contains references here and there 
to the town and district of Bayazid: cf., as a 
general guide, the bibliographical indications 
listed in EJ*, s.vv. ARMINIYA and ERZURUM. 

(V. J. Parry) 

BAYAZID, (Bayvezip) I, called Yildirim, “the 
Thunderbolt”, Ottoman sultan (regn. 19 Dju- 
mada II 791-13 Sha‘ban 805/15 June 1389-8 March 
1403), born in 755/1354 of Murad I and Giil-citek 
Khatin. In about 783/138: he was appointed 
governor of the province which was taken from the 
Germiyanids in guise of a dowry from his wife, 
Sultan Khatin. Settled in Kiitahya, he became 
responsible for the Ottoman interests in the East. 
He distinguished himself as an impetuous soldier 
(hence his surname) in the battle of Efrenk-yazisf 
against the Karamanids (Karaman-oghlu) in 788/ 
1386. The assumption that he also became the first 
governor of Amasya (Kemal Pasha-zadde) stems 
from the fact that some territory to the west of it 
came under the Ottomans when they supported 
Siileym4an of the Djaindar dynasty in Kastamonu 
(Kastamin!) against his father 786/790-1384-1388) 
and Ahmed, the Amir of Amasya, who accepted 
Ottoman protection against Kadi Burhan al-Din 
(Bazm «u Razm, 302, 308). 

When, in the battle of Kossovo plain (15 June 
1389), Murad I was mortally wounded, he asked his 
pashas to recognise Bayezid, his eldest and dis- 
tinguished son, as sultan (Diistérnadme, 87; Anony- 
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mous Tawdrikk, 27) which they did, and his only 
surviving brother (the others, called Savdji and 
Ibrahim, were already dead) was immediately put 
to death to prevent a civil war. Lazar, the Serbian 
prince, was also executed on the field. 

The new sultan left hurriedly (Stanojevi¢, 417) for 
Bursa, his capital, because the vassal princes in 
Anatolia had risen up in revolt. Karam4n-oghlu ‘Ala? 
al-Din ‘Ali, their leader, taking Beyshehri, advanced 
as far as Eskishehir, Germiy4n-oghlu Ya‘kib II 
recovered his patrimony and Kadi Burhan al-Din 
captured Kir-shehri (Basm u Rasm, 387). Bayezid 
reached an agreement with the Serbs who promised 
him Lazar’s daughter Olivera (Despina) as his wife 
and an auxiliary force under Stefan Lazarevid. 
Constantly under Hungarian pressure, Stefan 
remained faithful to Bayezid and accompanied him 
in his expeditions. But Vuk Brankovié in Upper 
Serbia (Prishtina, Skoplje etc.) resisted the Ottomans 
who tried to take possession of the mining towns in 
his territory. Pasha-yigit continued the operations 
against him and later took Skoplje (Uskiib, 793/1391) 
and settled it as a Turkish base for his raids into 
Bosnia and Albania. 

Bayezid spent the winter of 792/1389-1390 in 
taking Philadelphia (Alashehir) and annexing the 
Turkish principalities in Western Anatolia, namely 
Aydin, Sarukhan, Menteshe, Hamid and Germiy4n. 
Stileyman the Dj4ndarid and Manuel Palseologus 
were with him during this expedition. In Djumada II 
792/May 1390 he was in Karahisar (Afyon), prepar- 
ing to march against Karam4n-oghlu. He recaptured 
Beyshehri and laid siege to Konya. At this time 
Siileym4n, back in Kastamonu, formed an alliance 
with Kadi Burhan al-Din against Bayezid to help 
Karam4n-oghlu. Apparently this threat made 
Bayezid give up the siege of Konya and sign a treaty 
with Karaman-oghlu in which he abandoned the whole 
region west of the Carshanba river. The following 
year (793/1391) Bayezid attacked Siileyman, but 
Burhan al-Din defied him in support of his ally. 
In the spring of 793/1392 Bayezid made great 
preparations against Siileyman. A Venetian report 
of 12 Djumada I, 794/6 April 1392 stated that as a 
vassal of Bayezid, Manuel Palaeologus was about to 
take part in the naval expedition against Sinop 
(Silberschmidt, 77). This expedition ended with the 
annexation of Siileyman’s territory (except Sinope) 
and his death. Then, in spite of Burhan al-Din’s 
protests and threats, Bayezid occupied Osmandijik. 
But Burhan al-Din finally attacked Bayezid near 
Corumlu (Corum) and forced him to retreat. Burhan 
al-Din’s raiders reached as far as Ankara and Sivri- 
hisar. Besieged by Burhan al-Din’s forces the Amir 
of Amasya handed over the castle to the Ottomans 
(794/1392). Next year Bayezld came and entered 
the city. Local dynasties such as Tadj al-Din- 
oghullart (in Carshanba valley), Tashan-oghullart 
(Merzifon region) and the lord of Bafra recognised 
Bayezid as their suzerain. Burhan al-Din harassed 
the Ottoman army on his way back (Bazm u Razm, 
418-20). 

Bayezid then found things more pressing in the 
west. After the victory at Kossovo he had increased 
his control on Byzantium. His support first secured 
the throne to John VII (27 Rabi‘ II 792/14 April 
1390) and then to John V and his son and co- 
emperor Manuel (16 Shaww4l 793/17 September 1391) 
who had showed his faithfulness to the sultan by 
accompanying him in his expeditions in Anatolia 
(Fr. Délger, Johannes VII, 27-8), When Anatolian 
affairs kept Bayezid busy in the east, his Udj-beyts 


(¢.v.] by their raids held enemies under restraint on 
the western borders: Pasha-yigit submitted Vuk; 
Evrenuz (Ewrenos) [g.v.] conquered Kitros (Citroz) 
and Vodena and advanced into Thessaly; Firiz Beg 
raided in Wallachia, and Shahin was active in 
Albania. But Mircea cel Batran managed to take 
Silistre back and attacked with success, against the 
akindjis in Karin-ovasi (Karnobat) when Bayezid 
was in Anatolia. Venetian activities in Morea, 


_ Albania and in Byzantium on the one hand, and 


Hungarian attempts in extending influence in 
Wallachia and the Danubian Bulgaria on the other 
made Bayezid decide to concentrate his efforts in 
the Balkans. He first occupied Trnovo (7 Ramadan 
795/17 July 1393) which had been under Ottoman 
control since 790/1388 and Czar Shishman had to 
move to Nicopolis as an Ottoman vassal. In the 
winter of 796/1393-94 Bayezid summoned all of the 
Balkan princes and the Palaeologi to Serres and 
there attempted to strengthen their ties of vassaldom. 
In particular he wanted Theodore Palaeologus to 
hand over his main cities in the Morea against 
Venice. In despair, the Palaeologi, Theodore and 
Manuel turned against Bayezid and sought help in 
the West, especially in Venice. It seems that Bayezid 
then reconquered Thessalonica (Neshri, 88, gives the 
date as 19 Djumada II 796/21 April 1394; the city 
was taken once in 789/1387 and lost probably in 791/ 
1389). Bayezid also conquered Thessaly, the county of 
Salone, Neopatrai; Evrenuz entered Morea, but 
Theodore had given Argos to the Venetians (27 May 
1394) (J. Loenertz in REB, i, 171-85). Another Otto- 
man division put southern Albania under direct Otto- 
man rule and Shahin exerted pressure on the Venetian 
possessions on the Albanian coasts [see ARNAWUTLUK]. 
Bayezid also started the blockade of Constantinople 
(796/Spring 1394) which lasted for seven years. In 
797/1395 he invaded Hungary, and on his way 
attacked the castles of Slankamen, Titel, Becskerek, 
Temeshvar, Carashova, Caransebesh, Mehedia (see 
Actes du X. Congres Int. d’ Et. Byz., 220). Defeating 
Mircea on the Argesh river in Wallachia (26 Radjab 
797/17 May 1395) he then put Vlad on the Wallachian 
throne. Bayezid then passed over the Danube to 
Nicopolis and seized and executed Shishman (13 
Sha‘ban 797/3 June 1395). 

These bold conquests caused Hungary and Venice 
to conclude at last an alliance (796/1394) and to 
form a crusade in Europe against the Ottomans. 
When in 799/1396 Bayezid was making a major 
effort to take Constantinople the Crusaders under 
Sigismund came to lay siege to Nicopolis. Hurrying 
there, Bayezid inflicted a crushing defeat upon them 
(21 Dhu ’1-Hidjdja 798/25 September 1396) and took 
Vidin from Stratsimir, the last independent Bulgarian 
prince. Now the fate of the Balkans and Constan- 
tinople were in Bayezid’s hands. In the imperial capi- 
tal Manuel had to agree to Bayezid’s settling there a 
Turkish colony with a kdd@i. Evrenuz took Argos and 
Athens (799/1397). Then the sultan went back to 
Anatolia because of the hostile movements of 
Karam4n-oghlu during the crisis of Nicopolis. He 
defeated and executed Karaman-oghlu at Aktay and 
incorporated his territory with Konya (800/Autumn 
1397). The following year he incorporated also the 
region of Djanik and the territory of Burhan al-Din 
(g.v.] and disregarding his alliance with Egypt against 
Timir (Tamerlane) [g.v.] conquered Albistan, Mala- 
tya, Behisni, Kahta and Divrigi. 

Marshal Boucicaut’s attack on the Turkish coasts 
and the small force he brought to Constantinople were 
not enough to relieve the city (800/Summer 1399), 
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so Manuel II went to Europe to ask more help 
(10 Rabi‘ II 802/10 December 1399). In the Autumn 
of 1399 Timiir once more appeared in eastern 
Anatolia, and hopes were high in the West as they 
were during his first invasion of eastern Asia Minor 
in 796/1394. From 801/1399 on Timir claimed 
suzerainty over all the rulers in Anatolia as the 
representative of the Diengizkhanids whereas 
Bayezid claimed to be the heir of the Saldjiiks there. 
Timir hesitated before attacking the sultan of the 
ghazis. Timir gave refuge to the Anatolian rulers 
expelled by Bayezid who, in his turn, protected 
Kara Yisuf and Ahmad Djala?ir. This exasperated 
Timir. He took and sacked Sivas (802/August 1400), 
to which Bayezid retaliated by capturing the Amir 
of Erzindjan, a protegé of Timir named Mutabharten 
(803/1401). Finally Timir and Bayezid came to 
grips at Cubuk-ovasl near Ankara (27 Dhu ’1I-Hidjdja 
804/28 July 1402). Defeated and taken prisoner by 
Timir, Bayezid died in captivity at Akshehir 
(13 Sha‘b4n 805/8 March 1403) Bayezid’s hastily 
founded empire collapsed. The Anatolian princes, 
who all regained their respective territories (804/ 
1402), as well as the Ottoman princes, who divided 
the rest of the country among themselves, recognised 
Timir as their suzerain. It was not until Mehemmed 
II that the Ottomans again assumed the offensive 
in East. 

Bayezid was responsible for the foundation of the 
first centralised Ottoman empire based upon the Kul 
system and the traditional administrative methods 
perfected under Muslim-Turkish states in the Middle 
East. Popular tradition criticised him as an innovator 
in finances, administration and manners. 
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BAYAZID IJ, Ottoman Sultan (886-918/1481- 
1512), was born most probably in ShawwA4l or Dhu 
"l-Ka‘da 851/December 1447 or January 1448 (some 
sources give the date of his birth, however, as 856 
or 857/1452 or 1453). During the lifetime of his 
father, Mehemmed II, he was governor of the 
province of Amasya and served in the war against 
Uzun Hasan, the leader of the Ak Koyinlu Turco- 
mans, being present at the battle of Otluk Beli in 
878/1473. On the death of Mehemmed II in 886/1481 
a conflict for the throne broke out between Bayazid 
and his younger brother Diem, then governor of 
Karaman, with his residence at Konya. The support 
of the Janissaries and of a powerful faction amongst 
the great officials at the Porte ensured the accession 
of Bavazid to the throne. Diem, defeated in battle 
near Yeni-Shehir in Rabi‘ I1 886/June 1483, with- 


drew to Syria and thence to Egypt. He now gathered 
together new forces with the assent of the Mamlik 
Sultan Kait Bay, but, after a fruitless campaign 
directed against Konya and Ankara, despaired of 
success and sought refuge at Rhodes (Djumada II 
887/July 1482) with the Knights of St. John, who 
removed him to France in September of the same 
year. Henceforward, until the death of the unfortu- 
nate prince in February 1495, the Ottomans had 
to face the constant threat that a coalition of 
Christian states, using Djem as their instrument, 
might invade the empire. As long as Diem was 
alive, Bayazid could not take the risk of committing 
his forces irretrievably to a major enterprise, either 
in the East or in the West. 

Herzegovina was brought fully under Ottoman 
control in 888/1483. The fortresses of Kilia on the 
Danube estuary and of Ak-Kerman at the mouth 
of the Dniester fell to Bayazid in the course of his 
Moldavian campaign during the summer of 889/ 
1484—a success of considerable importance in that 
it strengthened the Ottoman hold over the land 
route to the Crimea, where the Tatar Khan ruled 
as a vassal of the Sultan. A less fortunate issue of 
events awaited the Ottomans in their war of 890-896/ 
1485-1491 against the Mamliks of Egypt and Syria, 
fought to determine which of the rival states should 
exert political dominance over Cilicia and the 
adjacent march-lands along the Taurus frontier. 
The Ottomans met with a number of reverses in 
the field, above all at the battle of Agha Cayrl near 
Adana in Ramadan 893/August 1488. A peace was 
made in 896/1491 which marked in fact the failure 
of the Ottomans to win effective control in Cilicia. 
None the less, it should be noted that, with Diem 
still alive and a captive in Christian hands, Bayazid 
had not been free to use his full resources in this 
war and had chosen therefore to wage a conflict 
limited in its objectives. Moreover, the situation on 
the Taurus frontier in 896/1491 was in no wise more 
favourable to the Mamliks, despite their victories, 
than it had been six years before. 

The ceaseless warfare of Muslim ghdasi against 
Christian marcher lord along the Danube and the 
frontiers of Bosnia flared out with great violence in 
897-900/1492-1495. The Ottoman warriors launched 
massive raids across the Danube and the Sava and 
into the Austrian duchies of Styria, Carniola and 
Carinthia, suffering defeat near Villach in 897/1492, 
but on the other hand almost annihilating the 
Croat forces at Adbina in 898/1493. A truce con- 
cluded for three years with the Hungarians brought 
these hostilities to an end in g00/1495. Conflict 
now arose between the Ottoman empire and Poland. 
The Ottomans and the Krim Tatars formed, as it 
were, a barrier which denied to the Poles access to 
the Black Sea. Poland began in g02/1497 a campaign 
designed to break down this barrier through the 
capture of Kilia and Ak-Kerman and through the 
reduction of Moldavia to a state of dependence on 
Poland. The Moldavian forces, however, with the 
aid of the Ottoman begs along the lower Danube, 
offered a successful resistance, the Poles being 
repulsed before the fortress of Suceava and, in the 
course of their subsequent retreat, beaten at Koémin 
in the Bukovina (October 1497). Ottoman ghdsis 
from the Danube lands, with reinforcements of 
Moldavian and Tatar horsemen, now laid waste 
much of Podolia and Galicia in the summer of 1498, 
but a second raid directed against Galicia in the late 
autumn of the same year ended in disaster amid 
bitter snowstorms on the Carpathian mountains. 
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Poland, however, made peace with Moldavia in 
April 1499, this agreement being soon followed by 
a renewal of the former truce between the Ottomans 
and the Poles. 

After the reverses experienced in the war against 
the Mamliks, Bayazid sought to provide his troops 
with arms more efficient and of greater offensive 
power than the weapons hitherto available, and also 
to create a more mobile and more competently 
manned artillery force. At the same time efforts were 
made to increase the size and strength of the Ottoman 
fleet, numerous vessels of war being built in the 
ports of the Aegean and the Adriatic. A new war was 
indeed imminent, which would test the worth of 
these armaments and of the much augmented naval 
forces of the Sultan. Friction along the borders of 
the Venetian enclaves on the coasts of the Morea, 
Albania and Dalmatia, where the Ottoman ghdzis 
faced the Greek, Cretan and Albanian mercenaries 
in the service of the Signoria, and also the repeated 
occurrence of “incidents” at sea, induced Bayazid 
to make war on Venice in 904/1499, a decision 
influenced by the fact that, since the death of 
Diem in 1495, some of the high dignitaries at the 
Porte had been urging the Sultan to pursue a more 
aggressive policy towards the Christians. Lepanto, 
lacking all hope of relief from the sea, because the 
Venetian fleet had been driven to take refuge under 
the guns of Zante, fell to the Ottomans in Muharram 
g05/August 1499. Meanwhile, the frontier warriors 
of Bosnia carried out a great incursion into the 
Friuli and then, reinforced after the capture of 
Lepanto, ravaged the Venetian lands as far as 
Vicenza. Modon, Coron and Navarino in the Morea 
yielded to the Ottomans in 906/1500, and also 
Durazzo on the Adriatic coast in 907/1501. Venice, 
finding the conflict too expensive, sought peace in 
908/1502 and in the final agreement concluded in 
909/1503 renounced all claim to Lepanto, Modon, 
Coron, Navarino and Durazzo. Bayazid could feel 
well satisfied with the outcome of this war, which 
had brought solid territorial gains in the Morea and 
on the Adriatic shore and, more notable still, had 
underlined the fact that the Ottomans were be- 
coming a formidable power at sea. 

The years 909-918/1503-1512 witnessed the growth 
of.a major crisis in the East. Isma‘il, the head of the 
religious order known as the Safawiyya, had begun 
in 904-905/1499 a career of conquest which soon 
made him the master of Persia. The Safawiyya had 
long conducted, on behalf of the Shi faith, a vigorous 
propaganda amongst the Turcoman tribes of Asia 
Minor—a propaganda so successful that the armies 
of the new régime in Persia consisted to a large 
degree of warriors drawn from these tribes. As 
orthodox or Sunni Muslims, the Ottomans had 
reason to view with alarm the progress of Shi‘i ideas 
in the territories under their control, but there was 
also a grave political danger that the Safawiyya, if 
allowed to extend its influence still further, might 
bring about the transfer of large areas in Asia Minor 
from Ottoman to Persian allegiance. An additional 
threat arose from the fact that Shi‘i beliefs flourished 
in those regions along the Taurus frontier which were 
in dispute between the Ottomans and the Mamliks. 
Ottoman intervention here against the adherents of 
the Safawiyya might well drive the Mamliks, 
despite their profession of the Sunni faith, into an 
alliance with the new Shi‘i state in Persia. 

Bayazid, aware of the danger, ordered in 907-908/ 
1502 the deportation of numerous Shi‘i elements 
from Asia Minor to his recent conquests in the 
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Morea. He also garrisoned his eastern frontier in 
force, when in 913/1507-1508 Shah Isma‘il, then at 
war with ‘Ala al-Dawla, the prince of Albistin, 
occupied Diyar-Bakr and large areas of Kurdistan. 
How critical the situation had become was made 
clear on the outbreak, in 917/1511, of a great Shit 
revolt in Tekke, a region of Asia Minor long noted 
as a centre of heterodox religious ideas. The rebels, 
after plundering Kutahya, advanced on Brusa, but 
then, retiring in the face of superior forces, suffered 
a total defeat between Kayseri and Sivas in the 
summer of 917/1511—a conflict in which both the 
Ottoman Grand Vizier ‘Ali Pasha and the rebel 
chieftain, Shah Kili, were slain. 

Meanwhile, the Ottoman empire had come to the 
verge of civil war. The practice that a new Sultan, 
on his accession to the throne, should order the death 
of all his brothers and their male children imposed 
on the sons of an ageing Sultan a dire pressure to 
prepare for armed conflict on, or even before, the 
death of their father. There had been war between 
Bayazid and Diem in 886-887/1481-1482; now, the 
issue was to rest between Ahmed, who was governor 
of Amasya, and Selim, who had charge of the remote 
province of Trebizond (Korkid, the eldest of the 
three surviving sons of Bayazid, enjoyed little favour 
at the Porte and had but a minor réle in the events 
which now occurred). Selim, in 916/1511, sailed 
from Trebizond to Kaffa in the Crimea and, having 
won the support of the Tatar Khan, moved with his 
forces across the Danube, demanding of his father 
the government of a province in the Balkans. 
Bayazid, reluctant to make war on his own son and 
worried about the revolt of Shah Kili in Asia Minor, 
yielded to the wishes of Selim and, in a formal 
agreement, conferred on him the great frontier 
province of Semendria. The news that the Grand 
Vizier ‘Ali Pasha, who favoured the cause of Ahmed, 
had been sent with a strong contingent of Janissaries 
to crush the Shi‘I rebellion aroused in Selim the 
fear that, if Shih Kili should be defeated, ‘Ali 
Pasha might make a bold effort to raise Ahmed to 
the throne. Selim now marched on Adrianople, 
where his father was in residence. Bayazid withdrew 
in the direction of Istanbul, but then stood firm at 


; Ughrash-deresi near Corli. The Janissaries, although 


well disposed towards Selim, remained loyal to the 
old Sultan. Here, on 8 Djumada I 917/3 August 1511, 
their skill and discipline routed the Tatar horsemen 
of Selim, the prince himself fleeing from the battle- 
field to seek refuge in the Crimea. 

Ahmed, after the defeat of Shah Kili, advanced 
towards Istanbul, hoping to cross the Straits and 
ensure his own accession to the throne. Disturbances 
amongst the Janissaries at the capital in Djumada I 
917/August 1511 overawed the adherents of Ahmed 
at the Porte. Ahmed, realising that the Janissaries 
had thus declared their support for Selim and their 
intention not to accept himself as Sultan, now used 
armed force to bring much of western Asia Minor 
under his control—a course of action which 
amounted to open rebellion against his father. The 
result was that Bayazid consented to recall Selim 
from Kaffa and to restore to him the province of 
Semendria. There was, however, a growing fear at 
the Porte that Ahmed would make an alliance with 
the Shi régime in Persia. This fear, together with 
the demand of the Janissaries that Selim should lead 
them in the now inevitable campaign against Ahmed, 
hastened the issue of events. Bayazid was compelled 
to abdicate in favour of Selim in Safer 918/April 1512. 
The old Sultan had chosen to retire to the town of 
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his birth, Demotika, but, while travelling to this 
destination, died on 10 Rabi‘ I 918/26 May 1512. 
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BAYAZID (or BAzip as engraved on his seal, 
Tadhkivat al-Abrar f. 88a) ANSARI “Pir-1 Raw- 
SHAN (or RAWSHAN)” 8. ‘ABD ALLAH KApI B. SHAYKH 
MuHAMMAD, the founder of a religious and national 
movement of the Afghans (called Pir-TARIk by the 
Mughal historians etc., after Hadjdji Mulla Muham- 
mad, commonly known as Mulla Zangi, a teacher of 
the Pir’s chief opponent Akhund Darwiza, who was 
the first to dub him thus (Tadhkira f. 92). He claimed 
descent through Sh. Siradj al-Din (his fifth ancestor) 
from (Abi) Ayyib al-Ansari, the famous Companion 
of the Prophet, (his 21st ancestor). His mother 
Aymana (varr. Bih-bin, Biban, Ma?dthir al-Umara’, 
ii, 243), the second cousin of his father, was a daughter 
of al-Hadjdj Aba Bakr of Jallandhar, in which city 
Bayazid was born c. 931/1525, 1%.¢., a year before 
Babur had founded his Empire in India. His father 
left for Kaniguram (Waziristan), his home-town, 
before the child had completed his forty days. 
Alarmed by the establishment of the Mughal 
supremacy, the people of Bayazid fled (c. 936/1529) 
to Bihar and thence went with a caravan to Kanri- 
guram, ‘Abd Allah, who had another wife (and 
several children by her), now developed an aversion 
for Aymana and divorced her. Bayazid, then about 
seven, found his subsequent home life extremely 
unhappy and gradually he developed a life-long 
estrangement from his parents and step-brother. 
His early schooling was interrupted as he was called 
upon to attend to home affairs and trade, but he 
turned to his studies whenever possible, though 
always confining himself only to what related to 
the questions of divine worship. He applied himself 
diligently to acquiring a detailed knowledge of, and 
a punctilious performance of, devotional exercises 
and other religious duties. But he felt himself 
baulked in every direction, for his father would not 
let him perform the fadjdj or go elsewhere for further 
studies, or allow him to become a disciple of a Pir. 
When he was nearing sixteen, his father took him 
along on one of his trade journeys. Later, Bayazid 
made several more. On these he must have met 
(as in Tadhkiva, f. 82b) the Mulkid (Isma‘Ili) 
Sulayman, whose influence can be seen, among 
other thirgs, in the excessive emphasis on the 
doctrine of the Pir-; Kdmil (‘perfect spiritual 
director’), the frequent use of ta’wil, for example in 
dealing with the ‘‘five pillars of the faith” (arkdn-+ 
khamsa), ghusl etc., in ccrtain Hurifi doctrines 
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(see Hal, 216 ff., 91 ff., 257). The Tadhkira refers 
algo to Bayazid’s association with Yogis, from whom 
he learnt the doctrines of transmigration of souls and 
of divine incarnation (avatar). This is not expressly 
mentioned in the Hdl-ndma, but if, as some Ansiris 
of Jalandhar believe, he is identical with ‘Vadjid’ 
who compiled Shloks (see Onkar Nath, Vadjid djt de 
shlék, Lahore n.d.) he shows considerable knowledge 
of popular Hindd lore, and some verses of the 
editor of the Hal, 502f., may indeed have been 
inspired by the skloks directly or through the Khayr 
al-Bayan. 

Side by side with the above activities he discovered 
that he himself was Pir-i Kamil, seeing dreams, in 
one of which he met Khidr and drank from him the 
water of life (Hal, 54), the occasion being celebrated 
by his followers later by fasting on the day. He also 
heard voices from the unknown and received inspira- 
tion from God and passed, step by step, through the 
eight grades of spiritual elevation (see RAWSHANIYYA). 
He engaged himself in dhikr-+ khafi (invoking the 
divine name mentally), and in due course, also ‘“‘the 
Greatest name of God” (ism-i a‘zam). When he 
entered upon his forty-first year he heard a voice 
saying that henceforth he should no more perform 
the legal ablutions, and instead of the prayers of 
the faithful, he should say those of the prophets 
(Hal, 94). He now regarded all others as polytheists 
or hypocrites, and observed quadragesimal fasts 
(calla). 

The time had now come to preach to others. He 
was going with a caravan to India, but he returned 
home from Kandahar, had an underground cell 
constructed, in which he made his wife and a few 
others observe ¢illas, to begin with. Later, he received 
orders to preach openly. On the basis of dreams of 
his own and others, people began to call him “Mian 
Roshan”, He met a great deal of local opposition, 
in which his father and his pupils took a prominent 
part. They challenged his right to interpret the 
scriptures etc. in spite of his poor knowledge of 
them, though they admired his exceptional intel- 
ligence and his trenchant logic in debates. Similarly 
they challenged his claim to Mahdihood and divine 
inspiration, and condemned his calling Muslims 
kajirs or hypocrites. But he met their challenge 
squarely, though on occasions he became slightly 
conciliatory. His disciples began to increase greatly, 
and he appointed some as kkalifas to work farther 
afield. They also clashed, wherever they went, 
with the local Pirs, who aroused public opinion 
against the sect everywhere. 

His teaching: The central doctrine of Bayazid 
could be briefly stated thus (see Sivaf, i): Gnosis 
of God (“the Truth’’) is an imperative duty (/ard-+ 
‘ayn). This gnosis without which obedience ({d‘a), 
divine worship (‘ib@da), charities and good works, 
are not acceptable to God, cannot be obtained 
except through a Perfect Spiritual Director (pir-+ 
kami). He is one who is a man of law (shari‘a), of 
the Way (farika), of the Truth (kakika), of the 
gnosis of God (ma‘rifa), of Nearness (kurba), of 
Union (wasla), of Oneness with God (wahda), of 
Tranquillity (suktina = sakina of Sirat, 110). Heis a 
Revealer of the truths of divine secrets, an Embodi- 
ment of takhallaku bi-akhidk Allah, i.e., his spirit 
acquires divine qualities (cf. ibid., 25). Seeking and 
obeying him is incumbent on all. Obeying him is 
obeying the Apostle of God, and therefore obeying 
God, Such a Perfect Director is Bayazid himself, 
who was told this both in dreams and when awake, 
and those who sincerely obey him would be led by 
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him through the above stages to tawhid (cf. Sirdt, 
24 f.). 

Special stress was laid on the neophytes’ repen- 
tance (tawba), retiring to cells, observing ¢illas once 
a year, invoking the divine name in silence, meditat- 
ion, and similar ascetic practices. When they had 
reached the last stage in their ‘‘ascent’’, presumably 
they looked upon themselves as free from the 
obligations imposed by the shari‘2 (cf. Tadhkira, 88a). 

What Dabistan, 251 (Nazar 2), gives as his doctrines 
are probably his war regulations relating to the 
period in which he was at war with the Mughals 
and other Afghan tribes hostile to him. 

His missionary work outside his home 
town. He began with a village a day’s journey from 
Kaniguram, met violent opposition and fled back to 
his home town, where too there were strong reactions 
against him, amounting almost to his ejection from 
the community. But he adopted a conciliatory attitude 
and that saved the situation for a time. A da% of his 
having prepared the ground among the Dawaris (or 
Dawris) of the Tochi Valley in northern Waziristan, 
he went there, and even performed some miracles. A 
clever agent of his then prepared the ground for him 
farther afield and in due course he appeared among 
the Bangash, then worked his way up and won over 
the Orakzis, Tirahis and Afridis. Passing on to the 
Saraban land of Peshawar, he converted numerous 
tribesmen of the Khalil, Mohmand, Da?idzis, 
Gagy4anis, Yisufzis, Tu’is and Safis. Complaints 
against him having reached Kabul he was hauled 
up by the young governor of the Province, Akbar’s 
brother Mirza Muhammad Hakim (b. 961/1554 4. 
990/1583) and Bayazid had to face an inquisition 
conducted by Kadikhan, the Kadi of Kabul. Bayazid 
gave clever answers and was allowed to return to 
Peshawar. He now resumed his work among the 
Mohmandzis and was so impressed with their 
sincerity and devotion to his cause, that he and 
his sons and a daughter married among them. 
A d@a% then converted the K4sis of the Kandahar 


! region, especially the Shinwaris and Mohmandzis 


and some Barech and SAafis of Kandahar. 

After some years’ work among them, the da% 
appeared among the Sindis and Baldéis and made 
Sayyidpur (near Haydarabad-Sind) the centre of 
his activities. The Pir and his agents (who were 
allowed to work only in his name and never in their 
own) had a remarkable initial success everywhere, 
in spite of the violent opposition aroused by the 
rival pirs, ‘ulamd?, etc., except in Tirah, where 
such rivals do not seem to have existed. At this 
stage, Bayazid sent his missionaries (from Kalla 
Dher in Hashtnagar, Makhzan, f. 154b) to the 
rulers, nobles and ‘ulamd? of the neighbouring 
countries inviting them to the acceptance of his 
claims. One of them was sent to the Emperor Akbar, 
another to Mirza Sulayman of Badakhshan. Some 
more were sent to India, Balkh and Bukhara. 
Sayyid ‘Ali Tirmithi, the murshid of the Akhund 
also got one (Tadhkiva, f. gtb). 

His war with the Mughals: Some - shrewd 
people of the time, seeing his growing power, foresaw 
that Bayazid was about to draw the sword and 
cause bloodshed (Hal, 423, 426, 437). The immediate 
cause of his warlike exploits is thus narrated in Hal, 
471 ff.: a caravan returning from India, on its way 
to Kabul, halted near a village peopled by an ultra- 
fanatical group of his followers. Infuriated by the 
gross neglect, as they thought, by the caravan 
people of the affairs of the next world, the villagers 
looted and destroyed the property of the caravan, 
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which brought down upon their heads the wrath 
of the authorities in Kabul, and the villagers were 
slaughtered and their children carried into captivity. 
On a written protest from Bayazid, Ma‘sim Khan, 
the Governor of Peshawar, was ordered to arrest 
him, but he escaped to a hill in the Yisufzi region 
and, being besieged there, successfully fought his 
way to Khaybar and Tirah. This first battle-ground 
was named by him Aghazpir. The war lasted during 
the remaining 2/, years of his life, till his death in 
980/1572-73. The details of it are supplied not by 
the Hdl-ndma, but by Mulla Darwiza, according to 
to whom Bayazid was finally defeated at Torragha 
by Mubsin Khan Ghazi, who had led an expedition 
against him from Djalalabad. The Pir fled on foot 
to the hills, suffered pangs of exhaustion and thirst 
and ultimately died at Kala Pani but was buried in 
Hashtnager (Tadhkira, f. 93b). Some Gudjars were 
found desecrating the tomb at night, so Bayazid’s 
son and successor Sh. ‘Umar removed the coffin in 
which he was buried and kept it in front of him 
when on the march, until in the confusion of a 
battle (989/1581), it fell into the Indus. It is said to 
have been recovered later and buried in Bhattapir, 
(Hal, 483f., 493-525). This place appears to have 
been three days? journey from Kaniguram (Hal, 156). 

His literary and other cultural activ- 
ities. Bayazid wrote an autobiographical-cum-prop- 
aganda work, and many treatises, to explain the tenets 
of the sect he had founded. Out of these treatises only 
two are available. In these his method is to quote 
some Kur?d4nic verse or verses, then add relevant 
materials from the Aadith (of the soundness or other- 
wise of which he shows himself to be no discriminating 
judge) and where possible, supplement them by 
the sayings of holy men. This material is often 
repeated from work to work. Among akdadith he 
includes what he calls dhdadith-« kudsi, some of 
which had been addressed to himself (¢.g., see Hal, 
87, 160). He also gives what voices from heaven 
said to him in Arabic or Persian (see, ¢.g., Hal, 88, 
113, 117, 125). His Arabic, from a literary point of 
view, is weak and ungrammatical, even allowing for 
the fact that the MSS. of his works which have 
reached us are late copies. His chief opponent and 
contemporary Mulla Darwiza (Tadhkiva, f. 89b) 
found in the Khayr al-Bayan Arabic words strung 
together “without a sense of proper syntactical 
relationship” (61/4 idrdk-i tarkib). These works were 
read and explained by him to the members of his 
family (Hal, 689) and his other disciples, and the 
Khayr al-Bayan and Maksid al-Mu?minin especially, 
acquired a semi-sacred character for them. He 
claimed that the former work had been revealed to 
him. Hotly pursued, on one occasion, at night, by 
the Yiisufzis, his son ‘Umar halted his troops and 
waited till the work, which had been forgotten at 
some place on the way, had been retrieved (Hdl, 
498). The Makstid al-Muminin is said to have 
saved the life of another son of Bayazid (Djalal 
al-Din), for, when he was carrying it, it shielded 
him by receiving the sword-cuts and dagger- 
thrusts from his enemies. A darwisk heard a voice 
from the unknown asking him to retire to his home 
and devote himself to the study of these two 
books (Hal, 390), and so on. Judging from what 
remains of his Afghani prose, it seems that he attempt- 
ed to write in rhymed prose (sadj‘) following 
Arabic and Persian models, even to the detriment 
of the idiom of Pushto. Because of the nature of the 
subjects dealt with (religion, mysticism, morality), 
he had to use freely the familiar Arabic and Persian 
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terminology along with the words of the Yisufz!I 
and Kandahari dialects of Pushto (see Urdu Ency- 
clopaedia of Islam, art. Bayazid Ansari). The follo- 
wing of his works are traceable: 

1) Khayr al-Baydan, in 40 chapters (baydns) (Hal, 
431). Some passages of it, according to the Tadhktra, 
were in Arabic and Persian, some in Afghani and 
Hindi (but cf. Dabtstdn 2511*) though “all the 
sections were inharmonious and incongruous” ("dé 
mawzin wa nad muwafik). The Akhund even asserts 
that part of the work was contributed by Mulla 
Arzani Khweshgi of Kasir, a kkalifa of the Pir. On 
his death-bed, when asked by his disciples for his 
last injunctions, Bayazid directed their attention to 
the Khayr al-Bayan, in which, he said, he had 
recorded unstintingly whatever was revealed to him 
(Hal, 483). The work is said to have attempted an 
affirmation of pantheistic belief (wakdat-+ wudjiid) 
(Ma?athir al-Umara’, ii, 243). No copy of it is known 
to exist except the one (transcribed in 1061/1651, 
ff. 167) which was lent to Sir Denison Ross by some- 
one and is now said to be intraceable. Prof. Morgen- 
stierne (Oslo) published some extracts from it, with 
their English translation, in the Indian Antiqua: ). 

2) Maksid al Mu?minin (Arabic). Only two 
copies are known, one with me (with interlinear 
Persian translation), transcribed in 1224/1809, and 
the other in the Asafiyya transcribed 2 years later 
(see Cat. I 390/86, Brockelmann, S II, ggr). This 
handbook of the Rawshaniyya doctrine was composed 
by Bayazid at the request of his eldest son ‘Umar 
(who is occasionally addressed in it as ““O! my dear 
son!”’) for the benefit of the faithful who were to 
read, remember, and act according to it. It has 
21 sections. The first thirteen forming more than 
half of the work, deal with such topics as Admonition, 
Reason, Faith, Fear, Hope, Spirit, Satan, Heart, 
Soul, This World and the Next, Trust in God, and 
Repentance; the last eight deal with the eight 
stages (see above) from shari‘a to sakiuéna. 

3) Sivdt al-Tawhkid (Arabic-Persian). This partly 
autobiographical treatise begins with a description 
of the stages of his spiritual development up to the 
time when he discovered the Pir-+ Kamil in himself, 
and ends in a risdla addressed specially to kings and 
amirs. It contains an admonition to princes and 
describes the various disciplinary stages for the 
ascent of the soul of man, possible only under the 
guidance of the Perfect Pir. He urges them to seek 
repentance at the hand of such a Pir (Ssrdaf, 71 f., 
184 ff.). Bayazid tells those who had gone through 
spiritual exercises under his supervision or that of 
his disciples that they had won divine favour 
according to their capacity, for capacity and 
sincerity were indispensable for the ‘ascent’. 

It is stated in the colophon of the work that it 
was composed in 978/1570-1 and that ‘“whoso 
studies it and acts according to it will learn ‘tm 
al-tawhid’. A copy of the work was sent by the 
author through a special messenger to the Emperor 
Akbar, who was pleased to receive it (Hal, 468), 
ed. M. A. Shakir, Pashawar 1952. The text is based 
on an original slightly defective at the beginning. 

4) Fakhr (?, the MS. has e or 5) al-Talibin 
(Hal, 468 f.), a treatise sent by Bayazid to Mirza 
Sulayman of Badakhshan at the time he sent his 
works to the various princes. No copy is known to 
exist. ; 

5) Hal-ndma (Persian), an autobiography of 
Bayazid re-edited and amplified by ‘Ali Muhammad 
“Mukhlis” b. Aba Bakr Kandahari, a “chome-born” 
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(khanazad) of the sons of Bayazid and a kkalifa ot 
the sect. 

There is one undated copy (ff. 526) in Aligarh 
(Subhan Allah Oriental Library No. 920-37). From 
it the Pandjab University copy was made recently 
(745, ll. 20), and the references given in this art. 
relate to this copy. No other copy of the work is 
known to exist, but Count Noer (A. S. Beveridge’s 
tr., ii, 148) refers to some “existing fragments” of it. 

Aba Bakr, father of ‘Ali Muhammad, had served 
Djalal al-Din as a boy, and later, commanded troops 
under Ahad Dad, and still later came to India with 
the members of the family of Bayazid when they 
moved to India. ‘Ali Muhammad served Bayazid’s 
grandson Rashid Khan in the Deccan, and settled 
down in Rashidabad, a village in Shamsabad Mat 
(Hal, 714, Ma?athir al-Umard’, ii, 250), near Agra 
(Gazet. of Jullundur District, 99). 

The text of the Hal-ndma of Bayazid, the editor 
tells us in his preface, had become corrupt in course 
of time and a continuation relating to the military 
exploits of his sons and grandsons had to be added. 
At the request of some friends he supplied this, 
drawing upon written and oral sources. The narrative, 
which is brought down to the accession of Awrangzib 
(1069/1659, Hal, 729) is of a considerable literary 
merit, though it has lengthy digressions in prose 
and verse (often of his own composition) dealing 
with the doctrines of the sect and minor incidents 
relating to the faithful. The earlier part, giving a 
full and detailed account of the life of Bayazid. has 
much fewer dates, and some of them, as compared 
with those in the latter part, are open to doubt, 
but the narrative of the life of Bayazid lacks details 
of his war with the Mughals (fought in the last 
21, years of his life) and ends abruptly. But he gives 
a very full and up-to-date account of the descendants 
of the Pir, both male and female, and their genealo- 
gies. 

The Hal-ndma (453 f.) claims that Bayazid made 
definite contributions towards the cultural rise of 
the Afghan people. He was the first, according to 
this work, to compose kastdas, ghazals, rubd‘iyyat, 
ktt‘as, mathnawis etc. in Pushto, though before him 
people wrote only a verse or two. This, however, is 
an exaggerated statement, as kasidas etc., of a much 
earlier date are known to exist. But it may be true 
that following his example, Bayazid’s sons and 
disciples composed several Pushto diwdns, full of 
lofty truths and fine ideas. Other Afghans, outside 
the sect, also followed these models, and an impetus 
was given to the more frequent use of Pushto as a 
literary medium. 

The Pir also made contributions towards the 
improvement of the music of the land. Hadjdji 
Muhammad, a khalifa of Mir Fadl Allah Wali (the 
Huriafi ?: d. 796/1393), added some strings to the 
rebeck (rabadb) and as a result of his instructions the 
Afghan musicians produced new tunes, generally 
dance-tunes, but the players could not play them 
with proper rhythm, so Bayazid improved their 
rhythm and under his guidance the musicians were 
able to compose surid-¢ sulak (“the mystic’s song’, 
a sort of devotional music) and other pleasing tunes, 
and the following six modes : 

n. a. 8.0.7.4, (dhandsari ?); pandj parda; tahar 
parda; st parda (five, four and three melodies); 
martial notes (for the battlefield); and makdm-i 
shahdadat (‘‘the mode of bearing witness or martyr- 
dom’’). Even as a boy Bayazid had shown great 
sensitiveness to music and would dance in ecstatic 
delight when songs were sung (Hdl, 23 f.). Several 
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of his sons and grandsons proved to be expert 
musicians and one of them, Ahad Dad, employed 
musicians who took turns and played music day 
and night for his entertainment (Hdl, 581 f.; see 
also 672, 680 etc.). 

The Pir is also credited with the popularisation 
of the Afghan script. 

Decimated by internal and external wars, violently 
opposed by the ‘u/ama>, and later mostly scattered 
in various parts of India, the followers of the sect 
almost disappeared. The tenets of the sect are said 
to be professed to-day only “by the immediate 
descendants of the founder in Tirah and Kohat and 
some of the Bangash and Orakzai Pathans” 
(Gazetteer of the Peshawar District 1897-98, 60; cf. J. 
Leyden, Astatic Researches, xi, 363). 

Bibliography: Apart from the standard 
Mughal historical works, particularly the Madthir 
al-Umard’, ii, 242 (Bibl. Ind.), the following are 
important: 

‘Ali Muhamad b. Aba Bakr Kandahari, Hal- 
nama-t Pir-t Dasigiy (Pandjab University Library 
MS.; Bayazid Ansari, Maksid al-Mu?minin, my 
MS.; idem, Sirat al-Tawhid, ed. Muhammad 
‘Abd al-Shakir, Peshawar 1952; Akhund Darwiza, 
Makhzan al-Islam, my MS., f. 8b., 151b., also 
the Cat. of Perstan MSS. in the. Library of the 
India Office, nos. 2632-8; idem, Tadhkirat al- 
Abrar wa ’l-Ashrar (Persian), Pandjab University 
MS., f. 82 ff., s.a. A.H. 1021 (see also Rieu’s Cat., 
i, 28. Or. 222); J. Leyden, On the Roshenian Sect 
and its Founder, Bayazid Ansari (Astatic Researches, 
xi, 363 ff.); Graf Noer, Kaiser Akbar, ii, 180 f. 
(English tr. by A. S. Beveridge, Calcutta 1890, ii, 
138); G. Morgenstierne, Notes on an old Pashto 
Manuscript containing the Khair-ul-Baydan of 
Bayazid Ansari, in New Indian Antiquary. 
(Bombay), Vol. ii, No. 8 (Nov. 1939), 566 ff.; 
Ma“arif (an Urdii Magazine publ. at A‘zam- 
garh), col. ix, no. 6 (1927), 430; Sayyid ‘Abd al- 
Djabbar Shah Sithanawi, ‘Ibratan li Uli ’l-Absar 
(Urdii), 45 ff. (author’s autograph). See also the 
art. RAWSHANIYYA. (MUHAMMED SHaArFi) 
BAYAZID at-BISTAMI [see Aso Yazip at- 

BistTAmi]. 

BAYBARS I, at-MALIK AL-ZAHIR RUKN AL-DIN 
AL-SALIHI, fourth Mamlik sultan of the Bahrid 
dynasty. He is said to have been born in 620/1233 
and to have been one of a group of Kip¢aék Turk 
slaves purchased by the Ayyibid sultan Malik 
Salih. His first master had been Aydakin Bundukdar, 
whence his surname Bundukdarl, which also explains 
in Marco Polo’s work (ed. Hambis, I1), ‘“Bondocdaire, 
sultan of Babylonia’. He appears first in history in 
636/1239, in prison with his master Malik Salih at 
Karak. Several months later he was fighting in Syria 
on behalf of the sultan of Egypt, serving there a 
rough apprenticeship in the military life, not to 
mention the intrigues of the last Ayyibid princes 
which offered a gloomy example for his contemplation. 
His first military accomplishment consisted in taking 
command of the Egyptian army on the battlefield at 
Mansiira, which ended in the decisive victory of 
Farasktr and the capture of Louis 1X king of 
France. It was then that upon his instigation that 
Tiran-Shah was assassinated in 648/1250, the plot 
unfolding in the guise of resistance to the enemy. 

This murder, whose odious character is scarcely 
disputable, settled nothing. Weakness was general. 
Baybars undoubtedly bore the responsibility for it, 
and in it the reign of the Mamluak sultans had its 
beginning. The origins were bloody and when 
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Sultan Kutuz assumed power the Mongol hordes 
had begun their invasion of Syrian territory. A 
bloody encounter took place at ‘Ayn Djalit (q.v.] in 
Palestine, Suitan Kutuz distinguishing himself there 
with enormous valour, as well as the Mongol genera[ 
who was killed. The Egyptian success was decisive, 
owing to the tenacity of a sultan who against all 
odds had managed to field an army. Baybars had 
fought in the vanguard. 

We know little of the sequence of events which 
led to yet another tragic end; Kutuz was assassinated 
in his tent, this deed being accomplished by a group 
of officers of which Baybars was one. Clashing 
ambitions have been mentioned; at any rate it was 
Baybars who gained the throne (658/1260). 

There had already been two murders; but the 
glory of the sovereign will conceal from history the 
perfidy of the officer, We will examine his rule 
chronologically, for the evolution of events allows 
an evaluation of his activity, which can be confirmed 
by the written sources. His period cannot but 
recall that of Saladin: the achievement of a unity of 
command, and the victorious war against the Franks. 
These are two elements of the comparison which 
accure to the advantage of Baybars. He wiped out 
feudalism rather than created it: he had no family 
to provide for. Moreover, Saladin’s offensive, of 
which the title to glory is the capture of Jerusalem, 
was a clap of thunder without consequence. In this 
respect too the advantage lies with Baybars, whose 
forced marches, rapid and unexpected, were not 
without method: every inch of conquered land was 
put immediately in a state of defence. 

Internally the reorganisation of the state manifests 
an exceptional harmony and equilibrium. Beyond 
his actions, which one can establish by deeds and 
dates, Baybars gives the impression of a man who 
dominates events with an imperturbable optimism. 

From the year 659/1261 the new sultan consoli- 
dated the key points of his future offensives. Every 
citadel which had been destroyed by the Mongols, 
from Hims to Hawran, were put in order and 
provided with victuels and ammunition. 

In his eyes these military precautions were in- 
sufficient. He insisted upon being informed rapidly 
and upon being able to despatch orders with the 
same speed. Baybars established a regular postal 
secvice: twice a week he received information frofh 
every part of the empire. Under normal circum- 
stances a despatch took four days to go from Cairo 
to Damascus. More urgent news was sent by pigeons, 
and delivered without delay. It would even happen 
that the sultan received information in a state of 
almost complete nakedness. Such a setting tended 
to increase the zeal of his functionaries. 

He reconstructed entirely the arsenals, and had 
warships and cargo vessels built. 

The suitan began by nibbling at the domains of 
the Ayyubid princes: he appointed an officer to take 
charge of the administration of the town of Shawbak, 
which was done without striking a blow. The sultan 
went to Aleppo, sounded the Franks in the region 
of Antioch, and finished the campaign at Damascus. 
In 661/1263, after a year spent in Cairo, the sultan 
threatened Saint Jean d’Acre, then turned against 
Karak, thus eliminating an Ayyubid principality, 
returned to Damascus, finally re-entering Egypt and 
inspecting the city of Alexandria. In 662/1264 
Baybars annexed the territory of Hims, whose 
Ayyibid prince had just died without heir. He 
began intensive military preparations and soon 
fielded a formidable army. 


On the first of Rabi‘ II 663/21 January 1265, this 
enormous army, commanded by the sultan, left 
Cairo, for the first stage of the great offensive 
against the Franks, which would not terminate 
until 670/1271. Their strongholds were taken one 
after another. In 663/1265 it was the capture of the 
port of Caesarea which split the Frankish possessions 
in the south and isolated Jaffa; further north 
‘Athlith and Hayfa were occupied. The towns were 
destroyed: in the event of a reverse they could not 
serve as supports for the enemy. Then the army 
turned south and took the port of Arsif. In 664/1266 
simultaneous attacks were made all along the front, 
but the principal effort was directed toward the town 
of Safad, to the northwest of Lake Tiberias: the 
place was taken after a heavy siege. In 666/1268 
Baybars turned towards the enclave of Jaffa which 
did not hold out for a day. One may read the account 
of that exploit, still engraved on the gate of the 
great mosque at Ramla in Palestine: ‘“‘He lay siege 
to Jaffa at dawn and took it, with God’s permission, 
at the third hour of the same day”. A few weeks later 
a new line of defense was forced: the river Litani and 
the castle of Beaufort, opposite Tyre, became 
Muslim, Suddenly the Egyptian troops appeared at 
the northern point of the Latin kingdom, and 
Antioch capitulated. This conquest had a consider- 
able repercussion, perhaps greater than the capture 
of Jerusalem by Saladin. Since the beginning of the 
Crusades, Antioch had not once left the possession of 
the Franks. The neighbouring fortresses could resist 
no longer and Baybars took advantage in con- 
cluding peace with the king of Little Armenia, who 
was obliged to surrender a part of his domain to the 
sultan of Egypt. A final offensive, starting from 
Hims, cut the distant defences of Tripoli. The 
strongholds of Safitha, the castle of Crac and of 
‘Akkar were taken in two months, in the course of 
669/1271. 

Meanwhile the sultan, habitually dividing his 
time between Cairo and Damascus, had made the 
pilgrimage in 667/1269. Negotiations led in 668/1270 
the lord of the Isma‘ili fortresses to pay tribute to 
the sultan, who, preoccupied with the expedition of 
Saint Louis to Tunis, thought for a moment of going 
to the aid of the Maghribis. Reassured, the sultan 
set off again for the conquest of the Isma‘ili for- 
tresses, then returned to Cairo. The year 670/1272 
was dedicated to a general inspection of Syria. The 
historians “agree in their accounts of how the sultan 
would arrive unexpectedly, changing direction en 
route to preclude any foreknowledge of his itinerary. 
In 671/1272-73, he ieft Damascus for Biredjik, over- 
whelming a Mongol detachment near there. Other 
divisions of the army were operating in Nubia, in 
the region of Barka and in Armenia. The Franks 
had at last got a respite. After a year of calm, Bay- 
bars was again in Armenia, during 674/1275, where 
he took Sis and Ayds. The year 674 is marked by an 
expedition to Nubia, led by the sultan’s lieutenants. 
In 675/1276 Baybars was in Asia Minor where he 
took Caesagea (Kayseri) in Cappadocia, after having 
defeated the Saldjik troops and their Mongol allies. 
Then he returned to die at Damascus in the early 
part of 676/1277, at the end of a substantially 
fuyl life. 

The Crusaders never recovered. One can evaluate 
the territorial losses of the Frankish kingdom 
at the death of Baybars: the principality of An- 
tioch virtually existed no longer; in the south 
the frontier had been pushed back from Jaffa to 
Acre. Everything considered, the Crusaders possessed 
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only a narrow strip of the coast, while the Mamliks 
held all of the crests. 

The seventeen years of Baybars’ reign show a 
balance of thirty-eight campaigns in Syria. Of the 
nine battles with the Mongols, only the last was due 
to the initiative of the sultan, the others being 
considered counter-attacks. There were five signi- 
ficant engagements with Little Armenia. The 
Ismail sectaries, the Assassins, suffered three 
attacks. On the Franks, the most abused, the 
Egyptian troops inflicted twenty-one defeats. 

The military activity of the sultan was not the 
result only of the orders which he gave; he took 
personal command in fifteen battles, not fearing 
when it was necessary, to expose his own life. A few 
figures give an idea of Baybars? travels: he does not 
appear to have spent more than half the period of 
his reign in his capital at Cairo; he left it twenty-six 
times, and certainly covered more than forty 
thousand kilometres. 

One sees in the rule of Baybars a splendid example 
of energy, bringing to light an unexpected political 
recovery. Under the impetus of this exceptional 
leader, Egypt, who had just undergone an internal 
revolution and had been the target of powerful ene- 
mies—Crusaders, Mongols, Isma‘ili—was suddenly to 
impose its rule upon the Orient. The confusion 
following the fall of the ‘Abbasid caliphate in 
Baghdad, the hints of alliance between Crusaders and 
Mongols, the potential conspiracies of the dispos- 
sessed Ayytbid princes, and the personal ambitions 
of the high ranking Mamluk officers, are all elements 
of the tragic combination which makes Baybars? 
success so extraordinary. 

It was a stroke of genius on his part to welcome 
a refugee of the ‘Abbasid family, after the disastrous 
invasion of the Mongols in 656/1258, and to recognise 
him in Cairo as supreme pontiff. It was not merely a 
spiritual gesture, for the ruler had seen in it immediate 
and tangible consequences: suzerainty over the Holy 
Cities of the Hidjaz. Finally, the Egyptian state 
might from that time on style itself the ‘Islamic 
Kingdom’. 

The exploits of this extraordinary warrior made 
him a legend in his own lifetime; the epic of Baybars 
is well below his actual biography. His life is indeed 
a story of adventure: the death of the hero, drinking 
a cup of poison prepared by another, is but part 
of the perfect romance. 

Biblsography: The two chief primary sources 
for the life of Baybars are the biographies of Ibn 
‘Abd al-Zahir and of Ibn Shaddad, neither of which 
is fully extant. A British Museum manuscript of 
a version of Ibn ‘Abd al-Zahir, covering the period 
up to the beginning of 663/1265, was published, 
with an English translation, by Mrs. S. F. Sadeque, 
Baybars I of Egypt, Dacca 1956. A more complete 
ms. of the same version, preserved in the Fatih 
library, is being edited by Mr. A. A. Khowaitir 
(see further B. Lewis, in Speculum, xxvii, 1952, 
488; Cl, Cahen in Arabica, v, 1958, 211-2; P. M. 
Holt in BSOAS, xxii, 1959, 143-5). A unique and 
incomplete manuscript of Ibn Shaddad’s biography 
of Baybars, covering the years 670-76/1272-78, was 
found in Edirne by §$. Yaltkaya, who published an 
abridged Turkish translation of it (Baypars Tarthe, 
Istanbul 1941) without the Arabic original. 
Further information will be found in the general 
historical sources (Makrizi, Dhahabi, Ibn Taghri- 
birdi etc.). See also E. Quatremére, Sultans 
Mamilouks, 1 ff.; M. F. Képriilii, Baybars, in IA; 
M, Dj. Surir, al-Zaéhir Baybars, Cairo 1938, and 
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BAYBARS II, at-MaLik AL-MuzAFFAR RUKN 
AL-Din Manstri DJAsHNIKiR, Mamlik sultan of 
Egypt. Perhaps of Circassian origin, Baybars 
belonged to the Mamliks of Sultan Kalawin. 
Appointed major domo, ustadar, during the first 
reign of Muhammad b. Kalawin (693-94/1293-94), 
he was promoted to commander of a thousand by 
Sultan Katbugha, and his power increased, at the 
same time as that of his rival, Salar. Both were 
equally ready to assume power upon the assassination 
of Sultan Ladjin in 698/1299. 

They put on the throne for the second time the 
young Muhammad b. Kalawiin. The two men were 
not bound by any deep friendship but they were too 
afraid of one another to allow their differences to 
persist, and so resigned themselves to ruling jointly, 
at the expense of a monarch then aged fourteen. At 
every mention of an important measure taken 
during that period, the Arab historians do not 
neglect to attribute it to both amirs, for example, 
in the rigorous directives against the Christians and 
Jews in 700/1301. The duumvirs managed a vigorous 
resistance to the invasion of the Mongol Ghazan. 
They put down, with unheard of cruelty, an 
insurrection of the Arab tribes of Upper Egypt, who 
had elected two chiefs with the surnames Baybars 
and Salar. Ten years later Muhammad, weary of 
their tutelage, abdicated. 

Baybars, possessing more Mamliks than Salar, was 
able to succeed alone to the sultanate, in Shawwal 
708/April 1309, and it was then that his weakness 
became apparent. In fact, Muhammad was able to 
form an army from the fortress of Karak, to which 
he had retired, and in Ramadan of the following 
year/February 1310, he began his third reign. 
Baybars had fled. Apprehended, he was brought 
to Cairo and strangled on 15 Dhu ’l-Ka‘da 709/16 
April 1310. 

Bibliography: Ibn Taghribirdi, Cairo, viii, 
232-82; Manhal Safi, no. 709; Hautecoeur et Wiet, 
Les Mosquées du Caire, 54-55; Wiet, Histoire de 
la nation égyptienne, iv, 468-77. (G. WrET) 
Sirat BAYBARS, an extensive Arabic folk- 

tale purporting to be the life-story of the Mamlik 
sultan Baybars I (1260-77). Many of the people and 
the events in the siva are historical, but its overall 
character, as well as most of the descriptive detail, 
is fictitious. Its only historical va‘ue lies in the fact 
that it represents the type of intellectual nourish- 
ment accepted by large parts of the Muslim popu- 
lation in Cairo in the late Middle Ages and in the 
following centuries. Its real interest lies rather in 
the fields of sociology, folklore, and history of 
literature. 

The novel opens with a description of the end of 
Ayyibid times and the beginning of Mamlik rule, 
up to the accession of Baybars. Later sections 
treat the hero’s warlike exploits, particularly those 
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against the Christians (Byzantines and Crusaders) 
and the Persians (= Mongols). Towards the end, 
the novel grows more and more into a fantastic tale 
of adventure, sorcery and roguery. Traditional tales 
and motifs, also to be found in other Arabian 
contexts such as the Thousand and One Nights (as 
well as some which are known in the Iranian 
tradition), have been used. Baybars’s cunning but 
basically faithful servant ‘Uthm4n—half groom-cum- 
pickpocket, half saint—and (in the later parts of 
the novel) an Ism4‘ili master of disguise by name of 
Shika also play large parts. Shiha is constantly on 
the move, reconnoitring, freeing Muslim prisoners, 
and harming or at least scaring his enemies with 
his craftiness and pranks. His opponent on the 
Christian side is the dangerous Guw4an (= Juan?; 
the original name given is Girgis), a deadly enemy 
of Islam. Besides the Mamliks, there are also Syrian 
Isma‘ilis (#.e., Assassins, even though they are never 
called such) who take part in the battles. The 
printed editions give an outline, at the end, of the 
history of Egypt from Mamlik times to the present 
day. This is a subsequent addition, which has 
nothing to do with the actual novel. 

Historical events are presented as seen from a 
bourgeois point of view. The novel has a special 
predilection for impoverished merchants or crafts- 
men. Pictures of life in the streets of Cairo are 
particularly attractive. Amongst the degenerate 
Mamlik soldiery, Baybars appears as the just ruler 
who protects his subjects and fights corruption. 
Crude jokes, puns, and situations of a certain 
primitively comic nature, appealed to the uncultured 
taste of the listeners (the siva was probably always 
meant to be recited, not read). A definite Islamic 
conception of the world underlies the whole. 
Christian and other opponents of Islam are—unless 
they are later converted—painted in the blackest 
colours. There is an underlying offensive religious 
fanaticism. As all non-Muslims are necessarily 
villains, they have no claim to decent treatment, 
still less to pity, and none whatever to respect. 
Things are occasionally very harsh among Muslims, 
too, but, on the other hand, honourableness receives 
due praise. Great stress is laid on abstaining from 
wine; adultery is decried; saints are frequently 
mentioned. Ahmad al-Badawi appears in the story 
of Baybars’s youth. The most prominent saint in 
the later parts of the siva is Sidi ‘Abd Allah al- 
Maghrawi. He is the Muslims’ helper in all plights, 
particularly in journeys across the sea (Wangelin, 
360-2). 

The literary form of the siya corresponds to that of 
similar Arabic popular tales. The prose tale is 
interrupted and enlivened by sections of rhymed 
prose and interspersed with poems. These (in part 
quotations, in part verses made up for the siva, in 
classical metres as well as strophic form), are not, 
however, evenly distributed. So far there has been 
no close study of these (cf. Wangelin, 307). The 
language is somewhat colloquial, particularly in the 
manuscript texts. 

The first literary mention of Sirat Baybars, 
though indirect, is a note by Ibn Iyds (Wangelin, 
307) at the beginning of the 16th century. According 
to U. J. Seetzen, E. W. Lane, and J. G. Wetzstein, 
public recitals of the Sirat Baybars were very 
popular in Cairo and Damascus in the r9th century. 
Jaha Husayn mentions such recitals and the sale 
of printed editions (or part-editions?) of the sira 
amongst the Egyptian fellaheen in the story of his 
youth (Al-Ayydm, Cairo 1929, 21 and 83). Some 
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parts of the novel have been given in translation 
by E. W. Lane in The Manners and Customs of the 
Modern Egyptians, aud in G. Weil’s first edition of 
his translation of The Thousand and One Nights. 
W. Ablwardt has given a detailed description of 
some of the Berlin manuscripts of the siva. Helmut 
Wangelin has produced the first monograph on the 
novel, giving an extensive table of contents based 
on the first printed edition of the year 1908-09. 
The manuscripts of the Strat Baybars are com- 
paratively recent. Levi Della Vida describes a 
version in the Biblioteca Vaticana which dates from 
the roth/16th century, and which, unlike the other 
texts, has only some 500 pages. Possibly this repre- 
sents an earlier stage in the development of the 
novel. The two texts quoted by Ahlwardt {vol. 8, 
143 f.) under the numbers 9163 and 9164, on the 
other hand, appear to be subsequently shortened 
versions. This is also borne out by the absence of 
interpolated songs. The history of the development 
of the siva would probably become clearer if the 
different manuscripts were to be classified and 
compared in detail. It is questionable, however, 
whether it would be worth the time involved. 
Bibliography: W. Ahlwardt, Verzeichnis der 
arabischen Handschriften, vol. 8 (= Handschriften- 
verzeichnisse der Kgl. Bibliothek zu Berlin, 
vol. 20), Berlin 1896, 114-44 (Nos, 9155-64): Ch. 
Rieu, Supplement to the Catalogue of the Arabic 
Manuscripts in the British Museum, London 1894, 
745-9 (Nos. 1186-96); W. Pertsch, Die arab. Hss. 
der Hzgl, Bibl. su Gotha, iv, Gotha 1883, 387-93 
(Nos. 2600-29); Mac Guckin de Slane, Bibliothéque 
Nationale. Catalogue des manuscrits arabes, Paris 
1883-95, 637. (Nos. 3908-20); E. Blochet, Cag. 
des man. ar. des nouvelles acquisitions, Paris 1925, 
12 and 46 (Nos. 4746-54 and 4981-97); G. Levi 
Dejla Vida, Elenco det Manoscritti Arabi Islamict 
della Biblioteca Vaticana (= Studt e Tests 67), 
The Vatican 1935, 240 (Codici Barberiniani 
Orientali, 15); Printed texts (50 parts in 10 
volumes), Cairo 1326-27/1908-09; 1341-44/1923-26. 
—E. W. Lane, Manners and Customs of the 
Modern Egyptians, 5th ed., London 1860, 400-13 
(Chapter XXII); G. Weil, roor Nacht, arab. 
Erzdhlungen zum ersten Male aus dem Urtext treu 
tibersetzt, iv, Pforzheim 1841, 743-933; D. B. 
Macdonald, Baibars, The Romance of, in EP; 
Helmut Wangelin, Das arabische Voksbuch vom 
Konig azzdhiy Basbars, Stuttgart 1936 (= Bonner 
Orientalistische Studten, 17). (R. Paret) 
BAYBARS aL-MANSOURI. This Mamlik ge- 
neral and historian began his career as a 
slave of al-Malik al-Mansir Kala?iin (thence his by- 
name “al-Manstri’). In the retinue of Kala?in 
Baybars participated in 663/1265 in the campaign 
of Sultan Baybars I against the Syrian Franks, in 
664/1266 in campaigns in Syria and Cilicia, in 666/ 
1268 in the siege of Antioch and in 673/1275 in 
another campaign in Cilicia. Kala?in, who had 
become sultan of Egypt and Syria, appointed 
Baybars governor of the province of al-Karak in 
685/1286. His son and heir al-Malik al-Ashraf 
Khalil removed Baybars from this post in 690/1291, 
whereupon he returned to Egypt and took part in 
the siege of Acre, in the siege cf Kal‘at al-Rim in 
Asia Mincr in the following year and in two expedit- 
ions against the Mongols. When in Muharram 693/ 
December 1293 al-Malik al Nasir Muhammad was 
elected sultan, he appointed Baybars general 
(mukaddam alf) and gave him the high post of 
dawdaddar (chief of the chancery). From that time 
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Baybars’ career was linked to the fate of this prince, 
who was twice deposed and reinstalled. Baybars 
lost his post after al-Malik al-Mansir Ladjin had 
become sultan instead of al-Malik al-Nasir Muham- 
inad, but he was reinstated on al-Malik al-Nasir’s 
return to the throne, in 698/1299. In the following 
years he fulfilled both military and administrative 
tasks, until he was deposed from his post of dawadar 
in 704/1304-05. Meanwhile al-Malik al-Nasir Muham- 
mad had lost all influence on the government and 
had become a mere puppet in the hands of two 
powerful generals and at last he abdicated formally. 
Baybars al-Mansii was an ardent partisan of this 
prince and made strenuous efforts to have him 
teinstalled. When this came about in 709/1310 
Baybars was entrusted with various administrative 
tasks and on 17 Djumada I 711/1 October 1311 he 
was appointed viceroy of Egypt (ndaib al-saltana), 
second to the sultan only. But he held the post less 
than a year. In Rabi‘ II 712/August 1312 he was 
deposed and sent to the state prison in Alexandria, 
where he remained for five years. He died on 25 
Ramadan 725/4 September 1325, about eighty years 
old, 

Baybars was a pious Muslim, fond of theological 
studies, and besides his military and_ political 
activities he found time to write historical works, 
which he did with the help of a Christian secretary. 
His chief work was a general history of the Islam 
until the year 724/1324 called Zubdat al-Fikra fi 
T@rikh al-Hidjra, This voluminous work, which is 
divided into centuries, is based in its former parts 
on the Kamil of Ibn al-Athir, whereas its last 
part is an important source for the history of the 
Bahri Mamliks, since the author tells the story of 
campaigns and political events in which he parti- 
cipated himself. The strong personal note of the 
Zubdat al-Fikra is even more conspicuous in the 
account which Baybars al-Mansiiri gives of the 
political history of Egypt at the end of the 13th 
and at the beginning of the 14th centuries, where 
he does not conceal his strong bias for al-Malik al- 
Nasir Muhammad. His work was much used by 
other historians, among whom al-‘SAyni should be 
mentioned especially. It was abridged and continued 
by a later author, whose work is preserved in MS. 
Bodleiana I, 704. Baybars al-Mansiri himself wrote 
a shorter history of the Bahri Mamliks, which he 
called al-Tuhja al-Mulikiyya fi’l-Dawla al-Turkiyya. 
This work, partly written in rhymed prose, relates 
the history of the Mamliks up to 711/1311-12. 
Al-Sakhawi also mentions a History of the Caliphs 
as written by Baybars. It was called al-Lataif fi 
akhbar al-khala>i}. , 

Bibliography: Brockelmann II, 44,S II, 43; 
Rosenthal, History of Muslim historiography, 75, 
127, 335, 418. (E. AsHToR) 
BAYBOURD (Baysurt), known to the Byzantines 

in the time of Justinian as BatBepdevy, is situated on 
the Coruh river, about roo km. to the north-west of 
Erzurum. The Saldjik Turks overran this region in 
the years 446-447/1054-1055. After the battle of 
Manzikert in 463/1071 Baybird came under Turkish 
rule, now of the Saltukids at Erzurum and now of 
the Danishmends at Sivas, although the Byzantines, 
who still held Trebizond, did in fact recapture the 
town for a time in the reign of Alexios I Komnenos. 
During the 13th and 14th centuries Baybird, under 
the political domination of the Saldjik sultans of 
Riim and later of the Mongol Il-Kh4ans of Persia, 
prospered from the active commerce which, in the 
hands of Christian (#.¢e., Venetian and Genoese) as 
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well as Muslim merchants, flowed along the route 
leading from Trebizond to Erzurum and thence 
eastward to Tabriz. The Dijalayirids and, after them, 
the Ak Koyunlu Turcomans had control of the town 
from about the mid-14th to the close of the 15th 
centuries. Baybird fell to the Ottomans in 920/1514 
during the course of their Caldiran campaign against 
the new Safawid state in Persia. Ottoman rule over 
Baybird and its adjacent territories was consolidated 
in 940-942/1533-1536, when Sultan Sulayman 
organised on a firm basis the eydlet of Erzurum. The 
Russians occupied the town in 1829, much of the old 
fortress of Baybiird being ruined in the course of the 
fighting. Russian forces also defeated the Ottomans 
in the battle of Baybird (July 1916) during an 
offensive directed against Erzindjan. Baybtrd was 
in Ottoman times a kada? of the sandjak of Erzurum 
in the eydlet of that name, but is now included in 
the present Turkish province of Giimiishane. Its 
population was estimated in 1935 at 10,339 in- 
habitants, the figure for the entire kaddé being given 
as 64,813 people. The region is noted for its produc- 
tion of cereals, wool, hides, etc. 
Bibliography: Hamd Allah Mustawfi, Nuzha 
96; Al-‘Umari, Masaltk al-Absar, ed. Taeschner, 
Leipzig 1929, 20; Hadjdji Khalifa, Djithannuma, 
Istanbul 1145/1732, 424; Ewliya Celebi, Seydhat- 
name, ii, Istanbul A.H. 1314, 344-346; Abdur- 
rahim Serif, Erzurum Tarihi, Istanbul 1936, 241; 
©.L. Barkan, Osmanlt Devrinde Akkoyunlu Hii- 
kiimdart Uzun Hasan Beye Att Kanunlar, in 
Tarih Vestkalart, i, no. 2 (August 1941), 953 
Hammer-Purgstall, ii, 420; J. Laurent, Byzance 
et les Turcs Seldjouctdes, Paris 1914, 22; W. Heyd, 
Histoire du Commerce du Levant au Moyen-Age, 
ii, Leipzig 1923, 220 f.; G. I. Bratianu, Recherches 
sur le Commerce génois dans la Mer Notre au 
XIIT® siécle, Paris 1929, 178 f.; E. Honigmann, 
Die Ostgrenze des byszantinischen Retches von 
363 bis 1071, Brussels 1935, 54, 181; W.E.D. 
Allen and P. Muratoff, Caucasian Battlefields, 
Cambridge 1953, 565 (index); V. Cuinet, La 
Turquie d’Asie, i, Paris 1890, 221-224; Pauly- 
Wissowa, s.vv. Baiberdon and Gymntas; ‘Ali 
Djawad, Ta?rikh ve Djoghrafiya Lughatt, Pt. i, 
Istanbul A.H. 1313, 152; JA, s.v. Bayburt (Besim 
Darkot and Osman Turan). As a general guide to 
the Western travel literature of more modern 
times relating to this area, cf. also the biblio- 
graphical indications listed in EJ*, s.vv. ARMINIYA 
and Erzurum. (V. J. Parry) 
AL-BAYDA? (r1L-BeE1zA?), “the white town 
(castle)’’, a common Arabic place-name, designing 
localities scattered all over the Islamic territory. Ham- 
dani (Stfa) quotes four places with this name; Yakit 
has sixteen different al-Bayda’s. Most important 
of these is the Persian town al-Bayda’, situated 
in the province Fars, N. of Shiraz and W. of Istakhr. 
Its original name was Nasa. Being the chief town of 
the Kamfiriz district, it was as large as Istakhr in 
the 4/1oth century, surrounded by fertile pasture 
lands. Several scholars carry the name of this place 
(see AL-BAYDAwi). Also al-Halladj [g.v.] was born 
here. For the S. Arabian town al-Bayda’, the 
main place of Upper Bayhan, see art. BAYHAN. 
Bibliography: Istakhri, 126, 197; Ibn 
Hawkal, 197; Ibn Khurradadhbih, 46 f.; Mukad- 
dasi, 24, 432; Yakut, i, zor f. (Mushtarik, 77); 
Le Strange, 280; H. von Wissmann and Héfner, 
Beitrage zur histor. Geogr. des vorislamischen Stid- 
arabien, 14, 23, 58, 62, 66. (O. L6rGREN) 
BAYDAK [see sHATRANDJ]. 
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AL-BAYPAWI, ‘Asp ALLAH B. ‘UMAR B. MuU- 
HAMMAD B. SALI ABU?L-KHayr NAsiIR aL-Din. He 
belonged to the Shafi‘l school, and attained the 
position of chief Radi in Shiraz. He had a reputation 
for wide learning, and wrote on a number of subjects 
including Kur?an exegesis, law, jurisprudence, scho- 
lastic theology, and grammar. His works are generally 
not original, but based on works by other authors. 
He is noted for the brevity of his treatment of his 
various subjects, but his work suffers on this account 
from a lack of completeness, and he has been blamed 
for inaccuracy. His most famous work is his com- 
mentary on the Kur’an, Anwdr al-tanzil wa-asrar 
al-ta>wil, which is largely a condensed and amended 
edition of al-Zamakhshari’s Kashskaf. That work, 
which displays great learning, suffers from Mu‘ta- 
zilite views which al-Baydawi has tried to amend, 
sometimes by refuting them and sometimes by 


omitting them. But on occasion he has retained’ 


them, possibly without fully realising their signifi- 
cance. In his introduction he does not claim to 
be producing an original work. He says that he 
had long wished to produce a book which would 
include the best of what he had learned from 
leading Companions, learned Followers, and upright 
men of early days who were of lesser rank. He 
also purposed to include allusions which were the 
result of his own and his predecessors’ researches. 
It would contain some readings of ‘the eight famous 
imams’ (for al-Baydawi adds Ya‘kib of al-Basra to 
the more normal number of seven readers of the 
Kur’an), and would also include readings peculiar 
to one or other of the recognised readers. The result 
is a work which has been very popular, and has 
accordingly been published in many editions. 
Numerous commentaries have been written on the 
whole work, or on parts of it. Of these Brockelmann 
lists 83, after which he mentions two works which 
draw attention to places where al-Baydawi has 
failed to remove al-Zamakhshari’s heresies. Of the 
many editions of the work mention may be made of 
that by H. O. Fleischer (Leipzig 1846-8), 2 vols., 
Indices by W. Fell (Leipzig 1878); and that of 
Cairo, 1330 A.H., 4 parts in 2 vols., with the com- 
mentary of al-Khatib al-Kazarini, prescribed for 
sixth year students in the Azhar. Other editions are 
mentioned in Brockelmann and Sarkis. Among al- 
Baydawi’s other works which are extant in print or 
in MS are Minhddj al-wustl ila ‘ilm al-usil (juris- 
prudence) ; al-ghaya al-kuswa (manual of law); Lubb 
al-albab fi Silm al-i‘vdb (grammatical); Misbah al- 
arwak and Tawdli‘ al-anwar min matali‘ al-anzar 
(scholastic theology). He also wrote a work in 
Persian, Nizdm al-tawdrikh (ed. with notes in 
Hindustani by Sayyid Mansur, Haydarabad 1930), 
dealing with the history of the world up to 674/1275. 
Al-Suytti says that al-Baydawi died in 685/1286, 
quoting al-Safadi as his authority. He says that al- 
Subki mentioned 691/1292, but al-Subki does not 
give a date in his Tabakat. Yafi gives 692/1293. 
Rieu (Suppl. to the Cat. of the Arab. MSS in the B.M.., 
p. 68) quotes a statement that he died in 716/1316. 
Bibliography: Subki, Tabakat al-Shafi‘iyya 
al-kubra, Cairo 1324, v, 59; Suyiti, Bughyat al- 
wuat, Cairo 1320, 286; Yafii, Mir?dt al-djanan, 
Haydarabad 1337-9, iv, 220; Brockelmann, I, 
530 ff., S I, 738 ff.; Sarkis, Dict. Encyc. de bibl, 
arabe, Cairo 1928-30, 616 ff.; Margoliouth, Chresto- 
mathia Baidawiana, London 1894; Th. Ndldeke, 
Geschichte des Qordns, 2nd edn., Leipzig 1909-1938, 
ii, 176, iii, 242. (J. Rosson) 
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AL-BAYDHAK, Ast Bakr B. SALI AL-SINHADJI, 
author of Memoirs on the beginnings of Almohad 
history. His name was known only through extracts 
quoted by Ibn Khaldiin in his K. al-‘Ibar, by the 
anonymous author of al-Hulal al-Mawshiyya, and 
from various passages in which Ibn al-Kattan, 
author of the Nazm al-Djumdn, reproduces him. 
The discovery of the bundle of papers (no. rgrg) in 
the library of the Escorial by E. Lévi-Provengal, 
and their publication in the Documents inédits 
@ histoire almohade, brought al-Baydhak to light, 
as through a trap-door, from the obscurity in which 
he lay. We find in his work “the actual Memoirs 
of the experiences of one who frequently took an 
active part in the events he sets down and who 
immediately appears as one of the early Almohads. 
At the first glance it can be seen that this is no 
chronicle of the usual type or form. The new in- 
formation provided on each page and its character 
of authenticity nearly always enables us, in a 
remarkable manner, to complete our knowledge of 
the Almohads in North Africa, which has hitherto 
been exiguous. The thirty six pages of the manu- 
script have no lacunae in the text. Unfortunately, 
however, the beginning is missing and also no title 
is given. The information we possess on al-Baydhak 
is limited to what he himself tells us in his work, but 
this is too vague to serve as the basis for a biography. 
We find him in the following of the Mahdi, after the 
latter reached Tunis, and in that of ‘Abd al-Mu’min, 
close to their persons and acting as a servant. And 
it was as such that he recorded in his work merely 
what he actually saw and heard’’. An enthusiastic 
convert, he adds to the facts he relates all such 
incidents of a supernatural order as serve to confirm 
the divine mission of Ibn Timart and the predestined 
choice of ‘Abd al-Mu’min. We do not know whether 
he came with his master from the East. However, 
the appellation baydkak, which passed from Persian 
into Arabic, is still in use among the Berbers of the 
South for the pawn in the game of chess. The cne 
thing certain is that al-Baydhak’s mother tongue 
was Berber and that he did not know Arabic very 
well. This is born out by the colloquialisms abounding 
in his Memoirs and the Berber phrases appearing 
in his narrative. Remaining in the background as a 
faithful and devoted servant without political 
ambitions, and having served the Mahdi, ‘Abd al- 
Mu’min and even Yisuf I, down to whose time the 
information he provides extends fragmentarily, he 
disappears from the Almohad scene as suddenly as 
he appeared, silently and without fame”. 

Bibliography: E. Lévi-Provengal, Documents 
inédits d'histoire almohade, ix-xi; G. Marcy, in 

Hespéris, 1932, 61 ff. (A. Huici Mrranpa) 

BAYDU, the fifth in succession of the Mongol 
Il-Khans of Persia and a grandson of Hiilegii, the 
founder of the dynasty. He reigned only for a few 
months since Gaykhatu, his predecessor, was 
strangled on Thursday 6 Djumada II/21 April 1295 
and he himself was put to death on Wednesday 
23 Dhu ’1-Ka‘da/5 October of the same year. 
Insulted by Gaykhatu, this voung and apparently 
unimportant prince had become involved in a 
conspiracy of the Mongol amirs against the II- 
Khan which resulted in the latter’s deposition 
and execution, and the conspirators had then 
invited Baydu to take possession of the throne, 
The new Il-Khan was at once opposed by his second 
cousin Ghazan [g.v.], the son of the Il-Khan Arghun 
and the nephew of Gaykhatu, who advanced from 
Khuradsan at the head of an army to demand 
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satisfaction for his uncle’s death. An uneasy truce 
was concluded between the cousins; and when 
hostilities were later resumed the issue was decided 
without bloodshed in Ghazan’s favour thanks to the 
address and diplomacy of his general Nawriaz and 
in particular to Ghazan’s having, at Nawriz’s 
suggestion, adopted Islam and so won the support 
of the Muslims, Baydu was deserted by his adherents 
and met his end in Nakhtiwan (the present-day 
Nakhichevan in the Azerbaijan S.S.R.) whilst 
attempting to escape. During his brief reign he is 
said to have shown special favour to the Christians 
and so given offence to the Muslims, although 
according to Bar Hebraeus he was himself 2 convert 
to Islam. 

Bibliography: C. d’Ohsson, Histoire des 
Mongols depuis Tchinguiz-Khan jusqu’a Timour 
Bey ou Tamerlan (and. ed.), Vol. iv, The Hague 
and Amstercam 1835; B. Spuler, Die Mongolen 
in Ivran*, Berlin 1955. 

(W. BartHotp-[J. A. Boy.e]) 

BAYHAK, formerly the name of a district to the 
west of Nishapir in Khurasan. In Tahirid times it 
contained 390 villages with a revenue assessment of 
some 236,000 dirhams. The chief towns were Sab- 
zawar and Khusrawdjird. It capitulated to a Muslim 
army under ‘Abd Allah b. ‘Amir in 30/650-1. In 
548-6/1153-4 it was devastated by Yanaltegin. 
According to Hamd Allah Mustawfi its people were 
Ithna ‘Ashari Shi‘is. Among its famous men were 
Nizam al-Mulk, the waziy of Alp Arslan and Malik- 
shah, Abu ’l-Fadl Muhammad b. Husayn Bayhaki, 
the author of the Ta’rvikh-i Bayhaki, and ‘Abd al- 
Razzak, the founder of the Sarbadar dynasty. 
Formerly marble quarries were worked there. 

Bibliography: Ibn Funduk, Tavikh-i Bayhak; 
Mukaddasi, 318, 326; Hamd Allah Mustawfi, 
Nuzha, 149-50; Muhammad Hasan Khan, Mir°at 
al-Buldan, i, 327; Dawlatshah, 277; Barbier de 
Meynard, Dictionnaire de la Perse, 130. 

(A. K. S. LamMBton) 

AL-BAYHAKI, Aso Bakr AHMAD B. AL-HusayNn 
B, SALT B. MGSA AL-KHUSRAWDJIRDI, traditionist and 
Shafii fakih. He studied Tradition with Abu 
*l-Hasan Muhammad b. al-Husayn al-‘Alawi, al- 
Hakim Aba ‘Abd Allah Muhammad b. ‘Abd Allah 
and others. He travelled in many countries in pursuit 
of this subject and is credited with having had a 
hundred shaykks. In theology he was an Ash‘arite. 
He was of a frugal, pious, and scholarly nature. 
Towards the end of his life he went to Nishabir 
where he taught traditions and transmitted his 
books. Al-Bayhaki was a voluminous writer, his 
writing being said to have reached tooo fascicules. 
Although he was a traditionist of some note, he is 
reputed to have been unacquainted with the works 
of al-Tirmidhi, al-Nas4?i, and Ibn MAadja; and it 
is suggested that he had not seen the Musnad of 
Ahmad b. Hanbal. He used al-Hakim’s Mustadrak 
freely. Al-Dhahabi said that his compass in Tradition 
was not great, but that he was an adept at dealing 
with it, being versed in the sub-divisions and the 
men who appear in isnads. Among his writings his 
K. al-sunan al-kubra (publ. Haydarabad, 10 vols., 
1344-55) is perhaps his most notable work. It has 
been held in high esteem; for example, al-Subki 
declared that there was nothing like it in adjustment, 
arrangement and excellence. In this work notes are 
frequently added about the value or otherwise of 
traditions and traditionists, and attention is often 
drawn to the fact that particular traditions are 
included in one or other of the recognised collections. 
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The Haydarabad edn. has in each vol. a valuable index 
of men of the first three generations and traditions 
traced to them, with indication of the nature of the 
transmission. Another work which was valued is his 
Nustis al-Shafi%. He has been said to have been the 
first to collect al-Shafi‘i’s legal precepts, but al- 
Subki denies this, saying he was the last, for this 
collection included more than earlier efforts, and 
therefore there was no need to repeat the work. 
Al-Djuwayni, Imam al-Haramayn, highly praised 
his writings in support of Shafi doctrine. Al-Bayhaki 
was born in 384/994, died in 458/1066 in Nishabtr, 
and was buried in Khusrawdijird. 
Bibliography: WDhahabi, Tadh. al-huffaz, iii, 
309 ff.; Subki, Tabakat al-Shaji‘iyya al-kubra, iii, 
3 ff.; Ibn Khallikan, No. 27; al-Sam‘ani, f. rora; 
Yafi, Mirat al-djanan, iii, 81; Ibn al-‘Imad, 
Shadharat al-dhahab, iii, 304; Brockelmann, 1, 
446f.; SI, 618 f.; Sarkis, Dict. encyc. de bibl. 
arabe, 620 f. (J. Rosson) 
BAYHAKI, Asu ’L-FapL MunammMap B. HusayNn 
KAt1B (in Persian: DaBir), famous Persian historian 
of the 5th/rrth century, born in 385/995 at the 
village of Harithabad in the district of Bayhak 
{today the district of Sabzawar in Khurasan). At 
an early age he went to study at Nishabur, then an 
important centre of learning. He soon entered the 
chancellery of the Ghaznawid rulers at Ghaznin, 
with the function of secretary, and in this city he 
spent most of his life. He was at first the assistant 
of the celebrated writer Aba Nasr Mushkan, the 
director of this chancellery, and was charged with 
drafting and making copies of the most important 
official documents dispatched by Mahmid the 


Ghaznawid (389-421/999-1030) and his son and 
successor Mas‘id (421-33/1030-41); during the 


latter’s reign his first master died, in 431/1039, and 
was replaced by Abi Sahl Ziz4ni, with whom he 
was not always on good terms. During the reign of 
‘Abd al-Rashid (440-43/1049-51), he was appointed 
director of the chancellery, but was dismissed after a 
short time. At the king’s order, a Turkish slave 
named Nuy4n confiscated all his property, and he 
was imprisoned on the pretext that he had not 
settled his wife’s dowry. He remained in judi- 
cial imprisonment until the usurper Tughril Birar 
occupied the throne in 443/1051 and imprisoned 
him in a fortress with other courtiers held in custody. 
After his release, he did not seek employment at 
court after the year 451/1059, and he died in the 
month of Safar 470/2 August-21 September 1077. 
Bayhaki is the author of a voluminous history of 
the Ghaznawid dynasty, written in an archaic and 
sometimes complicated style. He states that he 
commenced his history with the year 409/1018-19, 
but a large part of the work has long been lost, and 
the only traces of it are found in the borrowings of 
other Persian historians—the last of whom lived in 
the gth/15th century. This work, which comprised 
30 volumes, has been variously entitled by different 
authors DjadmiS al-Tawdrikh, Diami* fi Ta?rikh-t 
Sabuktagin, Tarrikh-i Al-i Mahmid, Ta?rikh-i 
Nasiri, and Tarikh-i Al-i Sabuktagin. It is almost 
certain, however, that the different volumes referring 
to each ruler would have borne different titles. Thus 
the whole collection of 30 volumes would have had 
a general title of Djdmi* al-Tawdrikh or Ta?rikh-+ 
ALi Sabukiagin ; the first part, relating to Sabuktagin, 
would have the title of Ta?vikk-i Nasiri, the second 
part, relating to Mahmid, that of Ta?vikh-i Yamini 
or Makamat-t Mahmidi, the third part, of which the 
most important portions have conie down to us, 
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would have had the title of Ta?rikh-i Mas‘adi, while 
the title of the final part or parts must remain a 
subject for conjecture. The part which has come 
down to us comprises volumes 5 to 10; volumes 
Il to 30, and the first four volumes, are ‘ost. As 
regards the six volumes which we possess (5 to 10), 
which are usually known as Ta?rikh-t Bayhaki, and 
which ought rather to be called Ta>vikh-i Mas‘idi, 
the title which I have given them in my edition, 
there are certain noticeable lacunae in the sequence 
of events, which indicates that a portion of these 
volumes has also been lost. Volumes 11 to 30 must 
have covered the end of the reign of Mas‘iid and the 
reigns of his successors up to the beginning of the 
reign of Ibrahim in 451/1059, that is to say, the reigns 
of Mawdid, Mas‘id II, Abu ’l-Hasan ‘Ali, ‘Abd 
al-Rashid and Farrukhzad, which extend over 
Ig years in all from 432/1040 to 451/1059. The 
known MSS. of the part which has come down to us 
close with the events of the year 432/1040, and the 
last year of the reign of Mas‘ud is missing. It can 
easily be seen that this part was written later, 
doubtless from notes made at the time, because the 
author five times gives us the date 451/1059 for the 
composition of certain passages. On one of the 
occasions on which he mentions this date, he states 
that he has been in the service of the Ghaznawids 
for twenty years, which proves that he entered their 
service in 431/1040 at the age of 46. Consequently 
451/1059 was the year in which he began to write up 
his notes, which covered a period ot 42 years from 
409/1018 to 451/1059. He states that events prior 
to 409/1018 had been related by his predecessor the 
historian Mahmid Warrak, whose work is lost. The 
end of chapter ten of the Ta’rikh-t Mas‘iidt which 
has survived includes a portion of a chronicle on 
Khwarizm written in Persian by the great savant 
Abu ’1-Rayhan al-Birdini [q.v.] (362-440/973-1048) 
under the title of al-Musdma‘a fi Akhbar-+ Khwarizm, 
which is incomplete and of which no other version 
exists. Bayhaki seems to have written other works, 
one of which bore the title of Makamat-i Aba Nasr-i 
Mushkan a collection of reminiscences which had 
been related to him by his first master in the 
Ghaznawid chancellery. Some fragments of this 
work have been quoted by more modern authors. 
Another work, quoted by the author of the History 
of Bayhak, bore a title which can be read either as 
Rutbat al-Kuttab or Zinat al-Kuttab and seems to 
have been a manual of literary style as is indicated 
by its title. The fragments of the Ta°rikh-i Nasiri 
which have come down to us were incorporated in 
the Diawami‘ al-Hikdyat wa Lawdmi‘ al-Riwdayat 
of Muhammad ‘Awfi (two recent incomplete Tehran 
editions), the Tabakat-i Ndstrt of Minhadj al-Din b. 
Siradj al-Din al-JQjuzdjani (editions: Calcutta and 
Kabul-Lahore), and the Madjma‘ al-Ansdb of 
Muhammad b. ‘Ali Shabank4rihi (MSS.). The sur- 
viving portion of the Ta?rtkh-+ Yamini is incorporated 
in this last-named work, and the surviving portion 
of the final parts of the Ta?rikh-¢ Mas‘udi, which we 
possess, is quoted by ‘Awfi. The passages from the 
Makdamat-t Ab& Nasr-i Mushkan are quoted by ‘Awfi 
and by Sayf al-Din SAkili in his work on the lives of 
the wazirs entitled Athdr al-Wusard? (MSS.). The 
famous historian Hafiz Abra has also reproduced 
certain passages from the lost portions in his own 
monumental history. The author of the History of 
Bayhak states that the Djadm« al-Tawdarikh com- 
prised more than 30 volumes; of these he had seen 
only a few in the library at Sarakhs, certain other 
volumes in “Mahd-i ‘Irak” library and still others 
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in the possession of various people. This proves that 
a large part of Bayhaki’s chronicle had disappeared 
within a short time after its composition, since already 
in the 6th/1z2th century this author did not have 
access to all the volumes. Only ‘Awfi (6th/12th 
century) Minhadj al-Din (7th/13th century) Shab- 
ankariki (8th/14th century), and Hafiz Abrii (gth/ 
15th century) had at their disposal certain—perhaps 
fragmentary—portions of the work. The Makdmdt-+ 
Abt Nasr-i Mushkan was consulted by Akili in the 
gth/15th century, but no one has mentioned his 
work on the epistolary art except the author of the 
History of Bayhak. The MSS. of the Ta?rtkh-~+ 
Mas‘idi so far known nearly all come from India and 
indicate a common source. 

Bibliography: W. H. Morley (ed.), T'a?rikh-¢ 
Bayhaki, Bibliotheca Indica, Calcutta 186?; 
Ta@rikh-i Bayhaki (lith. ed.), Tehran 1305-7 A.H.; 
Ghani and Fayyad (ed.), Tartkh-i Bayhaki, 
Tehran 1324 solar/1945; Ta’rikh-i Mas‘udi, with 
corrections, notes and commentary by Said 
Naficy, 3 vols., Tehran 1319 solar/1940, 1326/1947, 
and 1332/1953; Said Naficy, Athdr-t Gumshuda-yi 
Abu ’l-Fadl-i Bayhaki, Tehran 1315 solar/1936; 
Abu ’l-Hasan ‘Ali b. Zayd Bayhaki, Ta°rikh-1 
Bayhak, Tehran 1317  solar/1938; Rida-zida 
Shafak, in Armaghdn, 11th year, no. 12, and 
Iath year, nos. 1-2; ‘Abbas Ikbal, in Armaghan, 
13th year, no. 1; W. Barthold, article Bathakt 
in EI; see also the works quoted in the body of 
this article. (Saip Naricy) 
AL-BAYHAKI, Zauir at-Din ABu ’L-Hasan SALI 

B. ZAYD B. FuNDUK, Persian author, born at Sabzawar, 
the administrative centre (Rasaba) of the district of 
Bayhak (W. of Naysabir in Khurasan) in 493/1100. 
The date 499/1106 in Yakut (Irshad, v, 208), though 
cited from Bayhaki’s autobiography (see below), 
has been shown to be wrong by M. Kazwini. Of his 
numerous works (more than 70 titles on an ¢ncyclo- 
paedic range of subjects listed in Yakut) the best 
known are a history in Persian of his native district, 
Ta@rikh-i Bayhak (to be distinguished from the 
Tarikh-i Bayhaki of Abu ’1-Fadl al-Bayhaki (see 
Preceding article]), and an Arabic supplement (ta- 
timma) to the biographical Stwan al-hikma of Aba 
SulaymAn al-Sidjistani. The Tatimmat S iwan al-Hikma 
was translated into Persian probably about 730/1330. 
It has been edited together with the Persian version 
by M. Shafi‘ (Lahore 1935), and under the title 
Ta@rikh Hukamd? al-Islam by M. Kurd ‘Ali (Damas- 
cus 1946). The Ta?rikh-i Bayhak though scarcely 
very original (it is based, the author tells us, on an 
earlier history of Bayhak, as well as on a 12-volume 
History of Naysadbar by al-Hakim Muhammad b. 
‘Abd Allah), is full of interest. The contents have 
been analysed by Rieu (Supplement to the Catalogue 
of Persian MSS. in the British Museum, 60 ff.), and 
there is an edition by A. Bahmanyar (Tehran 1317/ 
1938), with an important introduction by M. 
Kazwini. 

The family of Bayhaki, which had been distin- 
guished for several generations previous to his time, 
called themselves Hakimis from an ancestor, al- 
Hakim Funduk (7a@rikh-t Bayhak, 102), and traced 
their descent back to a Companion of Muhammad, 
Dhu ’1-Shahadatayn Khuzayma b. Uhabit. Bayhaki 
also claimed relationship with Tabari, the historian 
(Ta?rikh-i B.yhak, 19). It appears from his auto- 
biography, given in his Icst historical work Mashartb 
al-Tadjarib wa-Ghawarib al-Gharad’ib (or Masharib al- 
Tadjarib f+ ’1-Tawarikh) and taken over by Yakit, 
that he had his higher education at Naysabir and 
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Marw, and that his career was mostly in Khurasan. 
For a short time (526/1132) he was Radi of Bayhak, 
probably owing to the influence of his father-in-law, 
Muhammad b. Mas‘id, a former governor of Rayy, 
then mushrif al-mamlaka, but he found his duties 
irksome and soon resigned. A short time later we find 
him studying algebra and astrology in Rayy (Irshad, 
v, 210), The autobiography comes down to 549/1154- 
55, when Bayhaki was in Naysabir. Nothing is there 
said of a visit which he paid with his father to 
“Umar-i Khayyam in 507/1113-14 (Tatimma Siwan 
al-Hikma, 116), nor of an incident which took place 
in 543/1148. This was the arrival in Khuras4n at the 
court of Sultan Sandjar of an envoy from the Christian 
King of Georgia, Demetrius, with certain questions, 
presumably on religious topics, written in Arabic 
and Syriac (tdézt u-surydni), These questions were 
answered at the instance of Sandjar by Bayhaki, 
as he tells us (Ta’rtkh-i Bayhak, 163), in the same two 
languages. The Mashdarib al-Tadjarib appears to have 
dealt with the history of Iran from about A.H. 410- 
560 (M. Kazwini), 4.e., approximately A.D. 1020-1165 
or nearly 150 years, and was intended as a sequel to 
the Ta’rikh-i Yamini of ‘Utbi (Ta?rikh-i Bayhak, 
20). Yakit quotes the work elsewhere, e¢.g., Irshad, 
v, 124. It is quoted also by Ibn al-Athir (xi, 247-49, 
cf. 253) for the career of Sultan Shah of Kh*drizm, 
and by Djuwayni (Ta?rikk-i Djahan-gushdy, Vol. ii, 
1= J. A. Boyle, The History of the World-Conqueror, 
277) explicitly for the origin of the Kh*arizm Shahs 
(where Djuwayni says incorrectly that it was a 
sequel to the Tadjarib al-Umam of Miskawayh), but 
probably also elsewhere without specific acknow- 
ledgement (cf. Ta?rikh-i Djahan-gushdy, ii, 22 ff. = 
Boyle, 293 ff. with the passage in Ibn al-Athir 
mentioned above). The Maskarib al-Tadjarib is 
referred to by Bayhaki himself (Tatimma, 168) for 
an account of the contemporary poet Rashid al-Din 
Watwat, and is also cited by Ibn Abi Usaybi‘a 
(Tabakat al-Afibba?, i, 72) for the date of Djalinis 
(Galen), and by some other authors, the latest of 
whom appears to have been Hamd Allah Mustawfi 
(8th/r4th century). Bayhaki himself died in 565/ 
1169-70 according to Yakut. 

Some portions of Bayhaki’s poetical anthology 
Wishah al-Dumya, a continuation of the Dumyat 
al-Kasr of Bakharzi and including specimens of his 
own poetry in Arabic, are known. See Brockelmann, 
and H. Ritter, ‘Philologika XIII’, no. 173 (Oriens, 
Vol. 3, 1950, 77). There was also a supplement 
entitled Durrat al-Wishah (Irshad, v, 212). 

A work on judicial astrology by Bayhaki in Persian, 
Diawami* al-Ahkadm, is preserved in Cambridge Uni- 
versity Library (E. G. Browne, Handlist of Muham- 
madan Manuscripts, 255), and a compendium of this 
work at one time existed (ibid. 254). 

Bibliography: Yakut, Irshad, v, 208-18; 

Muhammad Kazwini, Mukaddama to Ta?rikh-+ 

Bayhak, ed. A. Bahmanyar, Tehran 1317/1938; 

Storey, 353-54, 1105-06, 1295-96, 1350; Brockel- 

mann, I, 324 and S I, 557-58; Muhammad Shafi‘, 

The author of the oldest biographical notice of 

‘Umar Khayyam & the notice in question, in 

Islamic Culture, vol. vi (1932), 586-623. 

(D. M. Dunvop) 

AL-BAYHAKI, IsrAnim 8. Munammap, Arab 
author, of whose life nothing is known beyond 
that he belonged to the circle of Ibn al-Mu‘tazz 
and wrote the adab book Kitab al-Mahdsin wa 
’l-Masawi (ed. by F. Schwally, Giesen 1902, reprinted 
Cairo 1906) during the reign of the Caliph al-Muktadir 
(295-320/908-932). (C. BRocKELMANN) 
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BAYHAN (BéHAN), wadi and territory in 
South Arabia, situated between Wadi Harib [q.v.] in 
the west, and Wadi Markha (with the high plateau 
of the Nisiyyin) in the east (cf. art. ‘awLaxi). This 
long valley, stretching from the Kawr ‘Awdhilla 
(cf. art. “AWPHALI) ca. 100 km. (65 miles) northward, 
until its dry “delta” disappears in the desert Ramlat 
Sabatayn, was once the centre of the ancient state 
of Katab4n {q.v.]. Thanks to the American expedition 
in 1950 the main part of Bayhan now is by far the 
best known of all South Arabian districts. 

In Katabanic inscriptions BYHN only means a 
tribe (Dhi Bayh4n) or a temple. This fact does not 
seem to favour the etymology of Landberg (Arabica, 
v, 4) ‘common pasture land” (opp. hima). From 
Sabaean texts we know of another Bayhan, a place 
situated in the Djawf (Ryckmans, i, 324; Grohmann, 
i, 174; v. Wissmann a. Héfner 15, 77). According to 
the Sifa of Hamdani, Bayhan was irrigated from 
Radm§an and Hasi, but got its drinking water from 
Wadi Sudara. The inhabitants belonged for the most 
part to Bani Murad, whose leader of Al Makraman 
enjoyed a high reputation in the tribe of Madhidj. 
Yakit has Bayhan in his list of South Arabian 
districts (mikhlaf). 

There are three Bayhani districts to be distin- 
guished: 

(1) Bayhan al-Dawla (Bayh4n al-A‘la) is the 
narrow, barren and sparely populated upper part 
of the valley, from its beginning unto Nati‘ on the 
frontier of Bayhan al-Kasab. Like the territory of 
the Banyar {q.v.] it formerly formed part of the 
Rass&s sultanate, but now belongs to the state of 
Yaman. The climate is unhealthy, owing to the 
stagnant waters of the Ghayl. The capital al-Bayda? 
{g.v.] is in the S. 

(2) Bayhan al-Kas4b, the fertile central part 
of the valley. (See the following art.) 

(3) Bayhan al-Asfal, the remaining, northern 
part of the wdadi, is a sparely populated plain, 
gradually turning into the wide sand desert. Its four 
districts (Hinw, al-Shatt, Hakba, ‘Asaylan) were 
dominated by descendants of the Prophet—the two 
first-mentioned by sayyids, the last two by sharifs. 
Hence the denomination Bilad al-Sada/al-Ashraf for 
the whole country. The capital is Nukib, with a 
landing-ground for aircraft. Numerous Bedouins 
also live here, mostly belonging to Bal Harith; this 
tribe also controls the important salt-mines of 
Ayadim far out in the desert. 

In antiquity this whole area was more intensely 
cultivated, thanks to the aqueducts, and for centuries 
the kingdom of Kataban had its centre here, along 
the incense road, between Shabwa [q.v.] and Marib 
(¢.v.]. Special interest is attached to the tell Hadjar 
Kuhlan a tittle S-W of SAsaylan. As already Rhodo- 
kanakis had inferred from the inscriptions, this is the 
place of ancient Timna‘/Tumna‘ [q.v.], the capital of 
Kataban (Pliny: Thomna). Thanks to the finds made 
here in 1950, esp. of Roman Arretine ware, its final 
destruction by fire can be fixed to ca. 10 A.D. The 
excavation of two palaces (YFSH and HDTH) has 
yielded a lot of inscriptions, a bronze statue of 
princess BR°T and two fine bronze lions of Hellenistic 
type, with infant riders. At Hayd bin ‘Akil the 
cemetery of Timna‘ was found and partly investi- 
gated. Antique ruins also were found further to the 
south, at Husn al-Hadjar and Hadjar bin Humayd. 
Here, at the junction of Wadi Bayhan and Wadi 
Mablaka, a huge cross-section of the stratified 
mound was made, which allowed to establish 
a pottery sequence back to ca. 1000 B.C., when 
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the first houses were built here. In the 1200 
years down to the abandonment of the irrigation 
system the field level increased by about 8 m. (1 cm. 
every year and a half). A building of twelve courses 
marks the highest point in the excavations at 
Hadjar bin Humayd; this house probably was 
constructed in the first century B.C. 
Bibliography: al-Hamdani, Sifa, ed. Miiller, 
98 et passim, transl. Forrer, 158; Yakit, i, 782, 
iv, 434; ‘Umara (Kay, Yaman) 5 f., 141, 173; Ibn 
al-Mudjawir, Ta?rikh al-Mustabsir (my edn.) 67 f., 
199, 202, 249; A. Grohmann, Siidarabien als 
Wirtschaftsgebiet, passim; G. Ryckmans, Les noms 
propres sud-sémitiques, i, 286, 324, ii, 37; A. 
Sprenger, Die alte Geographie Arabiens, 188 f., 
253; H. v. Maltzan, Reise nach Stidarabien, 203, 
306, 310 ff.; C. Landberg, Arabica, v, 1-78; H. v. 
Wissmann and M. Héfner, Bettrdge zur histor. 
Geographie des vorislam. Siidarabien (1952), 15, 
42-50, 77; W. Phillips, Qataban and Sheba (1955), 
31-130, 140-177, 209-218; D. Ingrams, Survey of 
Social and economic conditions in the Aden 
Protectorate (1949), 34,72, 126f., 172, 178; R. 
LeBaron Bowen and F. P. Albright, Archaeological 
Discoveries in South Arabia (1958), Part I (1-212), 
with maps. General map: v. Wissmann, South 
Arabia, Sheet 1 (1957), scale 1: 500,000. 
(O. LOFGREN) 
BAYHAN a.-KASAB forms the central part of 
the Wadi Bayhan (see the preceding art.), lying 
between Bayh4n al-Dawla (S) and Bayhan al-Asfal 
(N). It includes also W. Khirr which starts in the 
south, to the west of W. Bayhan, until it meets the 
latter near the town of al-Kasab. Bayhan al-Kasab, 
together with Bayhan al-Asfal, now forms the In- 
dependent Territory of Bayhan in the Western Aden 


Protectorate. The Territory’s boundaries in the | 


S-W and N-W are a part of the “‘status quo line” 
of 1934 between Yaman and the Protectorate. The 
other boundaries are, in the E the Upper ‘Awlaki 
mountains, in the N-E the Kurab tribes and the 
fringes of the Empty Quarter (al-Rub‘ al-KhAli). 

Bayh4n al-Kasab (6-8000 inhabitants) is rich in 
subterranean waters often found at the depth of a 
few yards; there are well over two hundred wells 
in operation and the irrigation system is adequate. 
Rainfall is not regular and sometimes there may be 
no rainfall for a number of years. The region is rich 
with palm and ‘lb tree groves and other kinds of 
vegetation. The main products and crops are dates, 
nabk, figs, grapes, wheat, barley, millet, dukhn, 
sesame, indigo and cotton. There is good pasture 
land for sheep and goats and the region is famous 
for a breed of camels, The inhabitants form the tribe 
of al-Mus‘abayn, who have, as is evident from the 
dual form of the name, two main branches: Al 
Ahmad and AI ‘Arif. They are settled in a great 
number of villages. The main town is al-Kagab, 
also called Hisn ‘Abd Allah, which is the main 
trading centre of the area and an important seat of 
administration. There is a landing ground and a 
wireless station at al-Kasab. 

The Ashraf and Sayyids form no tribal group. 
They had always had the support of the Bal 
Harith of Bayhan al-Asfal and of one section of 
al-Mus‘abayn, the Al Ahmad, when Sharif Ahmad b. 
Muhsin signed a treaty with the British in 1903. 
The subsequent development in the internal situ- 
aticn of the area and the security requirements in 
face of the claims of Yaman to the territory and to 
the allegiance of the population led to the consoli- 
dation of the authority of the ‘“‘Treaty Chief’, with 
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the help of the Protectorate British authorities, 
over the whole territory and the tribes of W. Bayhan. 
In 1944 the Regent of the then minor Sharif of 
Bayhan entered into an agreement with the British by 
which he undertook to accept advice on the admini- 
stration of his country and the expenditure of his 
revenues. The Sharif’s capital is al-Nukib, where 
there is a landing ground. Recently the Mus‘abayn 
have been treated as semi-independent and were 
given a minor agreement for the protection of a 
landing ground. There is one shari‘a court and one 
Common Law (‘urf) court, and two elementary 
schools for boys, in Bayhan. 
Bibliography: C, Landberg, Arabica, v, 1-63; 
A. Hamilton, The Kingdom of Melchior, London 
1949, passim; D. Ingrams, A Survey of Social 
and Economic Conditions in the Aden Protectorate, 
1949, passim (with map); F. Balsan, 4 Travers 
VP Arabie Inconnue, 1954, passim; W. Phillips, 
Qataban and Sheba, 1955, passim. (M.A. GHUL) 
AL-BAYHASIYYA [see ABU Bayuas}. 


BAYINDIR, one of the Oghuz (Tiirkmen) tribes, 
The Ak-Koyunlu, founders of the dynasty called by 
the same name, are a clan of this tribe, and some 
historians call the Ak-Koyunlu dynasty ‘Bayindir 
Khan Oghlanlari’ or ‘Al-i Bayindiriyye’, and the 
Ak-Koyunlu state ‘Dewlet-i Bayindiriyye’. It is 
possible that the Bayindir took part in the Saldjaik 
conquest of Anatolia. There were many places in 
central and western Turkey called after them in the 
gth/15th and roth/16th centuries. No doubt most of 
these belonged to the Bayindir who took part in 
the conquest of Anatolia, We find Bayindir among 
the Turkmens in Syria in the 8th/14th century. The 
Ak-Koyunlu clan of this tribe was engaged in poli- 
tical activity in the Diyarbakr region in the same 
century, The most important Bayindir clan in the 
toth/16th century was in the Tarsus region, and was 
engaged in agriculture. There were other Bayindir 
clans in the Tripoli and Aleppo regions of Syria, 
and in the Yeni Il, south of Sivas. The Bayindir of 
Aleppo were called by the Ottoman government to 
take part in the expedition against Austria in 1690. 
A Bayindir clan lived in the Astarabad region among 
the Géklen Turkmens. Members of the Ak-Koyunlu 
dynasty believed themselves to have descended from 
Bayindir, ancestor of the Bayindir tribe, and used 
its mark on their coins, monuments and edicts. 
Bayindir was also used in the past as a personal name 
in Turkey and Iran. 

Bibliography: Faruk Siimer, Baylndir, Pege- 
nek ve Yiiregirler, in Dil ve Tarih-Cografya Fakil- 
tesi Dergist, xi/2-4, 317-22. (FARUK SOMER) 
BAYKARA, a prince of the house of Timir, 

grandson of its founder. He was 12 years old at the 
death of his grandfather (Sha‘ban 807/February 1405) 
so he must have been born about 795/1392-3. His 
father ‘Umar Shaykh had predeceased Timir. 
Baykara is celebrated by Dawlat-Shah (ed. Browne, 
374) for his beauty as a second Joseph and for his 
courage as a second Rustam; he was prince of Balkh 
for along period. In the year 817/1414 he was granted 
Luristan, Hamadan, Nihawand and Buridjird by 
Shah Rukh; in the following year he rebelled 
against his brother Iskandar and seized Shiraz but 
was afterwards overcome by Shah Rukh. Pardoned 
and allowed to go to Prince Kaydii at Kandahar 
and Garmsir, he stirred up a rebellion there too, 
and was seized by Kayd& in 819 (1416-7). Shah 
Rukh pardoned him again and sent him to India; 
nothing further is known of him. This account, 
which is based on Hafiz-i Abri, does not agree with 
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what Dawlat-Shah tells us; according to the latter 
(loc. cit.) he went of his own accord from Makran 
to Shah Rukh, was sent by him to Samarkand and 
there put to death at the instigation of Ulugh-Beg; 
according to other accounts he was put to death at 
the court of Shah Rukh himself (in Harat). The year 
819 is given by other authorities also as the year of 
Baykara’s death. According to Babur (ed. Beveridge, 
f. 163 b.) the name Baykar4 was also borne by a 
grandson of this prince, the elder brother of Sultan 
Husayn; this second Baykara was for many years 
Governor of Balkh. - 

Bibliography: The history of the events 
of the first decades of the 9th/15th century is 
well-known to us from the Matfla‘-i Sa‘dayn of 
‘Abd al-Razzak Samarkandi [9.v.], following 
Hafiz-i Abra; cf. the extracts (for the years 
807-820) in Quatremére, Notices et Extratts, 
Vol. xiv, part. 1, On the original text of Hafiz-i 
Abra preserved in a MS. in the Bodleian Library 
(Elliot 422), cf. W. Barthold in al-Muzaffariya 
(Sbornik statet ucenikov bar. Rozena, St. Peters- 
burg 1897), 25-26; L. Bouvat, L’empire mongol 
(2nd phase), Paris 1927 [Htstoire du Monde, by 
Cavaignac]}, 162-180. (W. BartHoLp) 
BAYLAKAN, an ancient town in Arran (Albania) 

S. of the Caucasus, said to have been founded by 
the Sdsanid Kubad. Baylakan was the scene of 
incidents in the second Arab-Khazar war, and in 
112/730 the Muslim general Sa‘id b. ‘Amr al-Harashi 
won an important victory there over the Khazars. 

Biblsography: D. M. Dunlop, History of the 
Jewish Khazars, Princeton 1954. 

(D. M. Duntop) 

AL-BAYLAMAN [see Mapjtts). 

BAYLAN (BELEN), a village situated in the 
Amanus mountains (Elma-Dagh) on the main line 
of communication from Iskenderun (Alexandretta) 
eastwards into northern Syria. The site seems to have 
had no great importance during the earlier centuries 
of Muslim rule, the chief town in this local area being 
then Baghras (IIdypat). The neighbouring pass of 
Baylan, #.e., the ancient Luptat [luda or “Auavides 
Ild,ae, was included in the ‘awdstm of northern 
Syria. It has received various names during the long 
period of Muslim domination, ¢.g., ‘akabat al-nisd? 
(Baladhur!), madik Baghrds, bab-i Iskandarin (cf. 
IA, s.v. Belen), and Baghras belts (Hadjdji Khalifa). 
According to a sdlndme for the wldyet of Haleb 
(Aleppo) dated 1320/1902-1903, the Ottoman sultan 
Sulayman K4anini built a mosque, a khan and 
baths at Baylan in 960/1552-1553. The same source 
also notes that the population of Baylan was in- 
creased in 1183/1769-1770 through the efforts of 
‘Abd al-Rahm4an Pasha, then in charge of the 
sandjak of Adana. At the pass of Baylan in July 
1832 the Ottomans suffered defeat in battle against 
the Egyptian forces under the command of Ibrahim 
Pasha—an event which has been given as an ex- 
planation of the fact that the pass is sometimes 
called locally Top-Yolu or Top-Boghazt (cf. EJ}, s.v. 
Betlén and IA, s.v. Belen). A number of derivations 
have been advanced in order to elucidate the name 
Baylan-Belen, e.g., that it comes from the Greek 
TIbAct, from the Turkish bel or beyl (a depression 
in a mountain ridge), or from bavi, bil (a road 
high between two hills) used in the Arabic dual 
form (cf. EJ°, s.v. Betlan and IA,s.v. Belen). Ewliya 
Celebi notes that belens meant in the language 
of the Turcomans a steep ascent. Baylin, which 
was, under Ottoman rule, the centre of a kada? in 
the eydlet of Haleb, is now a nahtye dependent on 
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the kaza of Iskenderun in the vilayet of Hatay. Its 
population amounted in 1940 to 1,153 inhabitants, 
the figure for the entire nahiye being 5,373 people. 
Cereals, fruit, silk and wine are among the more 
notable products of the region. 

Bibliography: Ai-Baladhuri, Futth, 164, 167; 
Yakit, iii, 692; Ibn al-Shihna, Al-Durr Al- 
Muntakhab, ed. Yusuf b. Ilyan Sarkis, Beirut 1909, 
221; Ch. Ledit, Al-AUdak al-Khatira, un manuscrit 
d@Ibn Chadddd, in Al-Mashrik, xxxiii/2 (1935), 
203-204; Hadjdji Khalifa, Dithannumd, 597; 
Ewliya Celebi, Seydhat-ndme, iii, Istanbul A.H. 
1314, 48; R. Pococke, A Description of the East 
and some other Countries, ii, London 1745, Pt. 
I, 173 ff.; G. Le Strange, Palestine under the 
Moslems, London 1890, 37; M. Hartmann, Das 
Liwa Haleb, in ZGErdk. Berl., xxix (1894), 7, 10, 
II, 26, 32-37, 87-88; Cl. Cahen, La Syrie du Nord 
a Vépoque des Croisades, Paris 1940, 140 ff.; 
M. Canard, Histoire de la Dynastie des Ham- 
danides de Jazira et de Syrte, i, Paris 1953, 229; 
Pauly-Wissowa, s.vv. Lvprat Tito and ’Aua- 
vides lua; V. Cuinet, La Turquie d’A ste, ii, Paris 
1891, 221-223; E. Honigmann, Historische Topo- 
graphite von Nord-Syrien im Altertum, in ZDPV., 
vol. 47, Leipzig 1924, 59 (index); R. Dussaud, 
Topographie Historique de la Syrie Antique et 
Mediévale, Paris 1927, 433-436, 441, 443-446; 
I.A., s.v. Belen (Besim Darkot). See also EJ, s.vv. 
BaGHrAs and Extma-DAcH. On the battle of 
the Baylin Pass (1832), cf. the bibliographies 
given in the articles on Ibrahim Pasha in EJ* 
and IA. (V. J. Parry) 
BAYNON, ancient South Arabian castle and 

town, one of the famous Yamanite strongholds 
(mahafid) enumerated by Hamdani (Stfa, 203), who 
gives its description in the Iklil, book VIII (ed. 
Miiller, 41, 86f.; Kirmili, 66f.; Faris, 54f.). In 
legend Baynin is said to have been built for Solomon 
by the djinn, just as Ghumdan (GHNDN) and 
Salhin (SLHN), the castles of San‘a? and Marib (see 
these articles), Bayniin is located by Hamdani in the 
territory of ‘Ans (b. Madhidj), facing the karra of 
Kawmin (six hours’ Journey NNW of mount Isbil). 
Its ruins are at the modern Hayawa, where Glaser 
found ten inscriptions. Baynin was famous for its two 
tunnels, cut through the rock. The Himyaritic king 
As‘ad Tubba‘ (= Abikarib As‘ad, ca. 385-420 A.D.) 
resided here and in Zafar [q.v.] alternatively. Baynin 
was destroyed, along with Ghumdan and Salhin, by 
the Abyssinians under the command of Aryat, 
ca. 525 A.D. Bainoyn on the map of Ptolemy 
(84° 30'/14° 15’) must be sought in Hadramawt 
(Wadi Daw‘an) [g.v.], but this may be an error for 
Kaynun. 

Bibltogsaphy: Hamdani, v. supra; Nashan, 
ed. ‘Azimuddin, 10, 67; Ibn al-Mudj4wir, 102 f.; 
ed. ‘Azimuddin, 10, 67; Ibn al-Mudjawir, 102 f.; 
Yakit, i, 801; Sprenger, Die alte Geographie 
Arabiens, 163; H. von Wissmann and HO6fner, 
Beitrage zur historischen Geographie des vorislam. 
Stidarabien, 40, 99; C. Conti Rossini, Storia 
@Etiopia, 178. (O. Léreren) 
BAYRAK [see SALam}. 

BAYRAKDAR, a Turco-Persian term, meaning 
‘standard-bearer’, applied under the Ottoman 
régime to various officers of both the ‘feudal’ and 
the ‘standing’ army and to certain hereditary 
chieftains of Albania. In the feudal army the alay-beyt 
of each province had a bayrakdar as his subordinate, 
and in the standing army one of the officers of each 
béluk of the cavalry and each ora of the Janissaries 
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was its standard-bearer, called usually bayrakdar, 
but also, synonymously, ‘alemdar (‘alam being the 
Arabic equivalent of the Turkish bayrak, ‘flag’). The 
sultan’s own standard-bearer was a high official of 
the palace service, one of the “A ghas of the Stirrup”, 
but he was usually called, not bayrakdar, but Mir 
“Alem (for Amir al-‘alem). Under most of the earlier 
Turkish Muslim régimes the ruler likewise confided 
the care of his personal standard to an officer of 
high rank, who was known either by this title, or 
by another of similar import such as Sandjakdar. 

Bibltography: IA, art Bayrazk (K®opriilii); 

Gibb & Bowen, Islamic Soctety and the West, i, 

part x, index. (H. Bowen) 

BAYRAKDAR MUSTAFA PASHA [see mv- 
§$TAFA PASHA BAYRAKDAR}. 

BAYRAM (see ‘fp}. 

BAYRAM ‘ALI, place on the Trans-Caspian 
Railway, 461/* m. (57 km.) to the east of Marw, with a 
Persian population, now in the Marw (Mary) district of 
the Tiirkmen SSR, situated close by the oasis of Old 
Marv which was created by the Murghab [¢.v.] and 
existed until the 18th century. Its ruins cover an 
area of some 50 sq. km. In the rgth century the region 
became part of the emperor’s personal domain, 
which existed until 1917. Today there is an agricul- 
tural research station and an agricultural technical 
school in Bayram ‘Ali. There are vineyards and 
orchards, and both silk worms and karakul sheep 
are bred. : 

Bliography: Brockhaus-Yefron, Enctklope- 
dideskiy Slovar’ 4 (ILA) (1891), 722; Bolshaya 

Sovetskaya Enciklopediya* IV (1950), 54. 

(B. SpuLER) 

BAYRAM ‘ALI KHAN, prince of Marw 1197- 
1200/1783-1786, a member of the ruling branch of 
the house of Kadjar which ruled there from the time 
of ‘Abbas I [g.v.]. In his own day, he was renowned 
as a valiant warrior. During a war against Murad-Bi 
(Shah Ma‘sim) of Bukhara, he was ambushed and 
killed. His second son, Muhammad Karim, succeeded 
him in Marw; his eldest son, Muhammad Husayn, 
dedicated his life to learning in Mashhad, and was 
regarded as the ‘‘Plato of his day” (Aflatién-1 Wakt). 

Bibliography: Mir ‘Abd al-Karim Bukhari, 

Histotre de lV’ Asie Centrale, ed. Schefer, i (text), 

Paris 1876, 70 = ii (trans.) 157 f.; V. Zukovskiy, 

Razvalini Starago Merva (The Ruins of Old Marw), 

St. Petersburg 1894, 83 f. 

(W. Bartuorp-[B. SpuLEr)) 

MunammMap BAYRAM KHAN, Kuan-i KHANAN 
(Amir al-Umard), affectionately and respectfully 
addressed by the emperor Akbar [q.v.] as Khan Baba 
or Baba-am ((My) Good Old Man!] during the latter’s 
minority, was a Turkoman of the Baharla tribe, a 
branch of the Kara Koyinli, who played a leading 
réle in Diyar Bakr after the death of Malik Shah 
Saldjaki (¢.v.]. ‘Ali Shukr Bég, one of the ancestors 
of Bayram Khan, whose sons served Abi Sa‘id 
Mirza, and after his defeat by Uzun Hasan in 837/ 
1433-4, Mahmud Mirza, his son (Babur-nama, 
transl. A. S. Beveridge, i, 49), held large estates in 
Hamadhan, Dinawar and Kurdistan. The family to 
which Bayram Khan belonged had always been in 
the service of kings and princes; his grand-father 
Yar ‘Ali Bég Balal, who had settled in Badakhshan, 
was a servant of Babur (Babur-ndma transl. A. S. 
Beveridge, i, 91, 189). His father, Sayf ‘Ali Bég, was, 
according to Firishta (Bombay ed. 250), governor of 
Ghazna and on the death of Babur had entered the 
service of Humayin. 

Bayram Khan was born in Badakhsh4n (according 


to some at Ghazna, which is most probable) but lost 
his father at a very early age. He then migrated to 
Balkh where he received his education, which later 
events prove to have been sound and thorough. 
A widely-read man, well-groomed in Court manners, 
he joined, at the age of 16, the service of HumAyiin, 
who had been appointed governor of Badakhshan by 
his father in 936/1529. At that time Humayin 
happened to be in Kabul. He accompanied him to 
India and participated in the disastrous battles of 
Cawsa (946/1539) and Kannawadj (947/1540) which 
resulted in the complete rout of Humayin’s troops. 
Finding the enemy in hot pursuit he took refuge 
with the zaminddr of Sambhal which HumAayin held 
as a fief. Shir Shah Sir’s men discovered his hiding- 
place and informed the Afghan chief who asked him 
either to join his ranks or leave Sambhal. Bayram 
KhAn refused to cross over and fled towards Gudjarat. 
A clever ruse played by his companion, Mir Abu 
’1-Kasim, who at that time was the commandant of 
Gwalior, saved him from disgrace and sure capture. 
Abu ’1l-Kasim, however, lost his life in the bargain. 
Bayram succeeded in reaching the Court of Sultan 
Mahmid of Gudjarat, who not only offered him pro- 
tection but also took him into his service. He, how- 
ever, bided his time and, on the pretext of going ona 
pilgrimage to Mecca, was allowed to proceed to 
Surat. Availing himself of this opportunity he turned 
towards Radjpitana and crossing the desert of Sind, 
joined his master, Humayin, at the township of Djin 
(950/1543), now in ruins, when the fugitive emperor 
was making desperate efforts to regain his lost 
throne. Bayram was with him when he went to 
Kandahar (950/1543) to seek help from his brother 
Mirza ‘Askari, and witnessed the rude and churlish 
behaviour of Tardi Bég when this nobleman was asked 
to lend his horse to the dethroned emperor for the 
use of his wife, Hamida Bani Bégam, mother of 
the infant Akbar, at the time of their flight from 
the inhospitable city. 

At the Court of Shah Tahmasp of Iran, whose help 
in men, money and material Humayiin was forced 
to seek to regain his lost crown, Bayram demon- 
strated unflinching loyalty towards his ill-starred 
master by politely refusing to accept the service of 
the Shah, who was impressed by his genealogy and 
family connexions. During his Indian campaigns 
Bayram won many battles for Humayiin, as com- 
mander-in-chief of the Imperial army (96/1554), 
crowning his series of successes with the crushing 
defeat inflicted on Sikandar Sir at Machiw4ra, near 
Sirhind, in 963/1555. Contrary to what had been the 
practice so far, Bayram Khan ordered that the 
women and children of the vanquished Afghans 
should neither be molested nor enslaved, as both the 
acts were un-Islamic. This victory decided the 
future of Humayin who was now reassured of the 
throne of Hindustan and owed his restoration, to a 
large extent to the loyalty and devotion of Bayram 
Khan, who was appointed in 962/1555, apparently 
as a token of appreciation of his meritorious services, 
as the official guardian (afdalik) to young Akbar, 
then 13 years of age, and given the official title of 
Khan Baba. Thereafter Bayram accompanied his 
ward to the Pandjab, of which Khan Akbar had been 
appointed the governor. When the news of Humayiin’s 
accidental death (1556) reached Pandjab, Bayram 
was at Kalanawr (Dist. Gurdaspur, India) engaged 
in mopping-up operations against the remnants of 
Sikandar Sir’s defeated army. He again saved the 
situation, and without loss of time proclaimed 
Akbar as the emperor, arranging his coronation on 
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an improvised brick-throne, still extant at Kalanawr. 
Soon after wards Himd, originally a corn-chandler 
from Réwari, near Alwar, who commanded the Sir 
troops, attacked Delhi, and Tardi Bég, the Mughal 
governor, fled from the city without offering even 
the feeblest resistance. Bayram, who was now all- 
powerful, ordered the execution of Tardi Bég, 
apparently as a lesson to others but most probably 
to avenge the insult which that officer had had the 
audacity to offer to Humayian in the hour of his 
distress when he was fleeing from Kandahar. 
Firishta justifies this murder, although on purely 
political grounds. In 964/1556, when Himi clashed 
with the Imperial forces at the battle-field of 
Panipat, Bayram scored a clear victory and, with 
the tacit approval of the monarch, killed the wounded 
general. Bayram has been adversely criticised for 
this callousness towards a fallen foe, but it should 
not be forgotten that in despotic monarchies, 
decapitation was the order of the day, especially 
in the case of rebels, rivals to the throne or State 
enemies; an example is the execution by Awrangzib 
of Dara Shuk6h, whose head was publicly exhibited 
in Agra. Further, it was idle to expect any mercy 
from Bayram towards a low-caste upstart who 
nurtured the ambition of wearing the crown, and 
who had had the audacity to oppose the Emperor 
in person. With the defeat of Himi and the break-up 
of the Afghan army, the crown of Hindustan fell 
into the lap of Akbar like a ripe apple. Bayram was 
now at the height of his power and practically ruled 
the empire in the name of his ward. Akbar, however, 
had begun to show signs of resentment towards the 
Protector, who interfered in his boyish pleasures and 
desired him to maintain a princely demeanour. His 
marriage in 965/1557 to Salima Sultan Bégum, a 
cousin of Akbar and the daughter of Humiayiin’s 
sister, Gulrukh formally introduced Bayram into 
the royal family, thus adding to his prestige and 
personal glory. This marriage was celebrated with 
great pomp and show at Djullundur (Djalandhar), on 
(q.v.), his way back from Mankot (now Ramkot, in 
Diammi), where earlier in the same year Bayram, 
in a joint command with Akbar, had compelled 
Sikandar Sur to surrender after a long siege. Prior 
to his marriage to Salima, which was purely of a 
political character, he had been married to the 
daughter of Djamal Khan, a MéwAt chieftain, who 
gave birth to Mirza ‘Abd al-Rahim Khan, Khan-i 
Khandn (q.v.], only four years before his death. The 
Méwait territory, which was Tardi Bég’s assign- 
ment, had already been conferred by Bayram on 
one of his confidential servants, Mulla Pir Muhammad 
Shirw4ni. 

Bayram committed a tactical mistake in ap- 
pointing Shaykh Gadai Kamboh of Delhi, a bigoted 
Shi‘i, as sadr al-sudir in 966/1558-9. This caused 
great resentment among the people and the Tirani 
nobles, who were almost all of them Sunnis, and al- 
Bada ini (Eng. trans. ii, 22-4) makes it the peg on 
which to hang his ‘most bitter gibes and venomous 
puns’. This, coupled with his other indiscreet acts, 
such as the elevation to State offices of members of 
the Shi‘_i sect, the execution of Tardi Bég of the 
Sunni persuasion, the non-allocation of the privy 
purse to the Emperor, whose needs were fast multi- 
plying with his increasing years, the meagre 
allowances for the royal household, and his 
own arrogant behaviour and over-estimation of 
his services, brought about a change in Akbar’s 
attitude towards the Protector and he began to 
look for an opportunity to throw off the trammels 
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of tutelage. Maham Anaga, Akbar’s wet-nurse, who, 
at the head of a small but powerful Palace clique, 
had been secretly striving to compass Bayram’s ruin, 
played no mean a réle in estranging the ward from 
the guardian. Bayram realising that the scales were 
weighted against him, decided to clinch the issue by 
force of arms, and, on the pretext of leaving for 
Mecca, came to Djullundur with the intention of 
taking it, after lodging his family in the fort of 
Bhattinda. He was defeated in a pitched battle by 
the Emperor’s forces and was made to return the 
insignia of office. Deprived both of his office and the 
title of Khan-t Khanan, now conferred on Mun‘im 
Khan, Bayram saw no way out but humbly to 
submit, and was pardoned by Akbar. Dejected, 
disappointed, and fallen from grace, Bayram, in 
fulfilment of his earlier intention, set off for Mecca, 
but was treacherously murdered by a vengeful 
Afghan enemy, Mubarak Khan Lihani, whose father ~ 
had been killed in the battle of Mathiwara (963/ 
1555) Bayram was killed while encamped at Patan 
(Anhilwara), on 14 Djumada I 968/31 January 1561. 
His camp was plundered and his family, including 
the 4-year old Mirza ‘Abd al-Rahim Khan, reached 
Ahmadabad almost penniless. The commandant of 
Patan, Misa Khan Piladi, who had hospitably 
received Bayram Khan, did not even give the dead 
hero, formerly so wealthy, a decent burial. Some 
poor and God-fearing people buried the former 
Khan-t Khanan, whose dead body, in accordance 
with his wishes, was transferred in 971/1563-4 to 
Mashhad from Delhi, where it had been brought 
from Patan for a temporary and modest burial. Now 
he lies buried in a high-domed tomb in the vicinity 
of the mausoleum of Imam Misa al-Rida. 

An accomplished scholar, a good poet in Turki 
and Persian, a connoisseur of art, a liberal but 
orthodox Shi‘i, Bayram Khan was a truly great man 
who patrionised the ‘ulamda and men of letters, no 
less than poets, artists, musicians, singers and 
craftsmen. He has received a generous tribute from 
even a carping critic like al-Bada’ini for his qualities 
of head and heart. His diwdn was published at 
Calcutta in rgro. 

Akbar, who like his father owed his throne to 
Bayram, Khan, tried to atone for his ingratitude by 
bringing up Mirza ‘Abd al-Rahim Khan, his 
orphaned son (who later on became Khan+ Khanan 
and is better known to history than his father) and 
by marrying Salima Sultan Bégum, his widow. If 
the execution of Tardi Bég is a stain on the good 
name of Bayram Khan, his undignified dismissal 
by Akbar is no less a blot on the escutcheon of the 
‘Great Mogul’. 

Bibltography: Shaykh Farid Bhakkari, 
Dhakhirat al-Khawanin (Pakistan Hist. Society 
MS., no. 1); Samsam al-Dawla Shah Nawaz Khan, 
Ma@?athir al-Umard?, (Bib. Ind.), i, 371-84 (this 
notice is largely based on the one in the Dhakhirat 
al-Khawanin); ‘Abd al-Baki Nahawandi, Ma°a- 
thir+ Rahimi (Bib. Ind.), index; Nir Allah 
Shustari, Madjalis al-Mu?minin, Tehran 1299/ 
1882, 431-2 (gives an absolutely wrong genealogy 
of Bayram Khan); Muhsin al-Amin al-Husayni 
al-‘Amili, A‘ydan al-Shi‘a, Damascus 1939, xiv, 232; 
“Abd al-Hayy Nadwi, Nuzhat al-Khawatir, Hay- 
darabad 1374/1954, iv, 64-6; Camb. Hist. of Ind., iv, 
index; ‘Ali Shér Kani‘, Makalat al-Sku‘ard? (ed. 
Husam al-Din Rashidi), Karachi 1957, 98-102 and 
index ; al-Bada? ini, Muntakhad al-Tawarikh, (transl. 
Lowe), ii, index and iii, 265 and index; Shams al- 
‘Ulama? Muhammad Husayn Azad, Darbar-i A kbarit 
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(in Urdu), Lahore 1898 s.v.; V. A. Smith, Akbar 

the Great Mogul, Oxford 1919, index; Muhammad 

Kasim Hindt Shah ‘“‘Firtshia’”’, Gulshan-t Ibrahimi, 

Bombay 1831, 250; Abu ‘l-Fadl, A>in-i Akbari, 

vol. i (trans. Blochmann), Calcutta 1873, 315-7; 

Dijawhar Aftabati, Tadhkirat al-Waki‘dt (Urdu 

transl. Mu‘in al-Hakk), Karachi, 1956, index (a 

valuable source for Bayram Khian’s activities 

during Humdayiin’s times including his wanderings) ; 

Amin-i Ahmad R4zi, Haft Iklim; Kudrat Allah 

Gépamawi, Nataidj al-Afkdr, Bombay 1334 

(Fasli), 102-3; Azad Bilgrami, Khizdna-i ‘Amira, 

Cawnpore 1900, 458-9; ‘Ali Kawthar Candpizri, 

Muhammad Bayram Khan Turkomaén, Agra 1931. 

(A.S. BazMEE ANSARI) 

BAYRAMIYYA, a farika deriving from the 
Khaiwatiyya and founded at Ankara in the 8th-9gth/ 
14th-15th centuries by Hadjdji Bayram-i Wali (Veli). 
In Sifi tradition, the Prophet enjoined on Abi 
Bakr the dhtkr-i khofi, and on ‘Ali the dhikr-i djali. 
The Bayramiyya’s preference for the dhikr-t dhafi 
being shared by the Nakshbandiyya, it has been 
regarded as a blend of the Khalwatiyya and 
Nakshbandiyya, but in fact its relationship to the 
latter is slight, its practice of the dhtkr-t khafi being 
a product of its Malami origins. 

On the death of the founder, the Order split, one 
branch adopting the dhikr-i djalt and following Ak 
Shams al-Din; these became known as Bayramiyye-i 
Shamsiyya. The other branch, under ‘Umar Dede 
of Bursa, abandoning dhikr, wird, their individual 
costume, and takyas (tekke), called themselves 
Malamiyye-i Bayramiyya. Later, a third branch, the 
Djalwatiyya, emerged under ‘Aziz Mahmid Huda 
(d, 1038/1628-9). 

The chief doctrinal peculiarity of the Order, and 
another mark of its Maldmi origin, is that the devotee 
was introduced to the concept of wakdat al-wudjid 
at the beginning of his spiritual career, and not at 
the end of it as in other Orders. He must first grasp 
that all acts are from God (tawhid-i af‘al or fanas 
af‘al); next, that the acts are a manifestation of the 
attributes, all of which are God’s attributes (tawhid-i 
or fana% sifat); finally, that the attributes are are a 
Manifestation of essence, that existence is one, and 
that all things are manifestations of the a‘yan-é 
Silmiyya which exist in God’s knowledge (tawhid+ 
or fand i dhat). 

The headdress of the Order was a six-panelled 
tad; of white felt, said to symbolise the six directions 
(up, down, right, left, front, rear) and so to indicate 
that the wearer comprehended ail existing things. 

From the first, the Order’s connexions with its 
parent Malamatiyya were strong; more than one 
Bayrami shaykh was recognised by the Malamatiyya 
as the kufb of the time. 

At the dissolution of the farikas in Turkey in 1925, 
the centres of the Order were Istanbul, Ankara, 
Izmid, and Kastamonu. 

Bibliography: See the long article Bayramiye 
in IA, by Abdiilbaki Gélpfnarlf, of which this 
article is a condensation. (G. L. LEwrs) 
BAYROT (currently written Beyrouth or Beirut), 

capital of the Lebanese Republic, situated 
33° 54’ lat. N. and 35° 28’ Long. E., is spread at first 
on the north face of a promontory, of which it now 
occupies almost the entire surface. The etymology 
of the name, long disputed, is no doubt derived 
from the Hebrew be?erot, plural of beer, (well), the 
only focal means of water supply until the Roman 
period. As a human habitat the site is prehistoric, 
traces of the Acheulian and Levalloisian periods 
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having been found there. It is as a port on the 
Phoenician coast that the agglomeration appears 
under the name Beruta in the tablets of Tell al- 
‘Amarna (14th century B.C.), at that time a modest 
settlement long since eclipsed by Byblos (Djubayl). 
During an obscure period of twelve centuries Beruta 
underwent the passage of armies coming up from 
Egypt or descending from Mesopotamia, among 
whom was Ramses II in the 13th century and 
Asarhaddon, king of Assyria, in the 7th century. 

Towards 200 A.D., Antiochus III the Great gained 
a victory over Ptolemy V and annexed Bayrit to the 
Seleucid kingdom and Syria. The town, for a time 
called Laodicea of Canaan, was destroyed about 
140 B.C. by the Syrian usurper Tryphon. Despite 
this disaster the port saw a great rise owing to the 
commercial relations with Delos, the Italians and 
the Romans; Bayrit then found its vocation as a 
link between Orient and Occident. 

Taken by Marcus Agrippa in the name of the 
Emperor Augustus, the town was rebuilt, embellished 
by remarkable edifices and peopled by veteran 
Roman legionaries. In 14 B.C. it was raised to the 
rank of a Roman colony (Colonia Julia Augusta 
Felix Berytus). Very rapidly Berytus became a 
great administrative centre (Herod the Great and 
his successors were resident there), an important 
station of commerce and exchange, and a well 
attended university city. Its school of law, from the 
3rd century A.D., enjoyed particular acclaim and 
by its brilliance rivalled Athens, Alexandria and 
Caesarea. The increase in population made it neces- 
sary to construct for its water supply an important 
aqueduct (Kandatir Zubayda) in the valley of the 
Magoras (Nahr Bayrit). 

By the end of the 4th century Berytus was one 
of the most important cities in Phoenicia and the 
seat of a bishopric. A violent earthquake, accom- 
panied by a tidal wave, destroyed Bayrit in July 551. 
Justinian had the ruins restored, but the city had 
lost its splendour, and it was a town without 
defences that the troops of Abii ‘Ubayda took when 
they entered in 14/635 the most Roman of the cities 
of the Orient. 

Under Muslim domination a new era began for 
Bayriit. The Umayyad caliph Mu‘awiya had colonists 
brought from Persia to repopulate the city and its 
surrounding area, sericulture prospered again, and 
commercial relations resumed at first with the 
interior (Damascus) and later with Egypt. In the 
first centuries of Islam Bayrit was considered a 
ribat, and the holy imam of Syria, Al-Awza4, 
installed himself there in 157/774. In 364/975 John 
Tzimisces conquered the city, but shortly after the 
Fatimids retook it from the Byzantines. The Arab 
geographers of the 4th and sth/roth and 11th 
centuries all mention that the city was fortified, and 
subject to the djund of Damascus. 

The Crusades brought fresh troubles. In 492/1099 
the Crusaders coming from the north along the coast 
did no more than provision themselves at Bayriit; 
they returned there after the capture of Jerusalem. 
In 503/1110 Baldwin I and Bertrand of St. Gilles 
blockaded the city by land and sea. An Egyptian fleet 
managed to get supplies to the besieged, but a rein- 
forcement of Pisan and Genoese ships enzbled them 
to launch an assault and take the city on 21 Shawwal 
503/13 May 1110. In 1112 nomination of the first 
Latin bishop took place, Baldwin of Boulogne, who 
relieved the patriarch of Jerusalem, since in the 
Greek ecclesiastical organisation of the 11th century 
Bayrit had been subject to Antioch. The Hospital- 
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lers built the church of St. John the Baptist, which | the week with the daily influx of villagers, workers 


became the mosque of Al-‘Umari. In Rabi‘ IT 578/ 
August 1182, Salah al-Din sought to separate the 
County of Tripoli from the Kingdom of Jerusalem 
by retaking Bayrit, but it was not until the second 
attempt in Djumada II 583/August 1187 that the 
city capitulated. In Dhu ’l-Ka‘da 593/September 
1197, Amalric of Lusignan took the city, whose 
Ayyibid garrison had fled. The Ibelins restored the 
defences of Bayriit and renewed its brilliance 
throughout the Latin Orient. In 1231 Riccardo 
Filanghiari occupied the city, but not the castle, 
in behalf of the Emperor Frederick II. 

Shortly after the accessicn of the Mamluks at Cairo, 
the lords of Bayriit were reduced to treat with them 
in order to preserve their independence with respect 
to the other Franks. In 667/1269 Baybars gave a 
guarantee of peace. In 684/1285 Sultan Kala?in 
granted a truce which allowed a resumption of 
commercial activity, and finally, on 23 Radjab 690/ 
23 July 1291, the Amir Sandjar Abi Shudja‘i, 
coming from Damascus, occupied Bayrit in the 
name of Al-Malik Al-Ashraf Khalil. 

Under the Mamliks Bayrit was an important 
wildya in the province (djund) of Damascus, and its 
governor an amir fabalkhdna. During the entire 
Middle Ages, possession of Bayriit was a powerful 
trump card, for one could procure there two rare 
“strategic materials’, wood, from the pine forest 
south of the city, and iron, from the mines nearby. 

In the 8th/14th century, commerce was troubled, 
the port having become the scene of rivalries between 
Genoese and Catalans, and the Mamluk princes 
reinforced its defences, Tanghiz (744/1343) and 
Barkik (784-791/1382-1389) each having a tower 
constructed. In the gth/15th century, Bayrit con- 
tinued to be the meeting-place of western merchants 
who came there seeking silks, while fruit and snow 
were exported to the court at Cairo. 

At the beginning of the roth/16th century, the 
Frankish merchants were subjected to the extortions 
of the semi-autonomous governors nominated by the 
Porte. Under Fakhr al-Din (1595/1634) the city saw 
a brilliant period, and relations were renewed with 
Venice. In exports silk surpassed citrus fruits, while 
rice and linen cloth was imported from Egypt. 

In the middle of the 18th century, Bayrit was the 
most heavily populated coastal city after Tarabulis, 
the nucleus of the population being the Maronites 
protected by the Druze amirs. Suffering the counter- 
attacks of the Russo-Turkish war, Bayrit was 
bombarded several times and finally occupied by the 
Russians in October 1773, until February 1774. 
From 1831 on, despite the competant administration 
of Bashir II the Great (1788-1850), the campaigns 
of Ibrahim Pasha, which terminated in the bombard- 
ment of Bayrit by a combined Austrian, English and 
Turkish fleet in 1840, ruined commerce. A new era 
began in 1860. The massacre of the Christians in Syria 
led to a major exodus towards Bayrit, and the tiny 
city of 20,000 acquired a deep Christian imprint. 

Having begun about a century ago, the rise of 
Bayrit continues. The city has developed very 
rapidly and for several decades has surpassed the 
brilliance of its Roman period. After having been, 
during the French Mandate (1920-43), the residence 
of the High Commissioner of France for the States 
of the Levant, Bayrit became the capital of an 
independent state and the seat of Parliament and the 
Administration of the country. The extremely 
heterogeneous population, predominantly Arab, is 
more than 200,000 (1958), which is doubled during 


and merchants from the surrounding areas. 

Three universities (American, French and Leba- 
hese), numerous academic establishments of every 
nationality, and a National Library make of Bayrit 
one of the most important intellectual centres of the 
Arab Middle East. The city is also a centre of commerce 
and exchange. A port continually expanded since 
1893 and linked by railway to Syria and Jordan 
permit important transactions (2,500,000 tons in 
1950), despite the competition of Haifa and, more 
recently, Lattakia, the port of Syria. The volume of 
transactions has led to the creation of a Stock 
Exchange, and the foundation of branches by all 
the large international banks. An aerodrome of 
international class (Khaldé) permits contacts with 
the entire world. A centre of transit and distribu- 
tion, Beirut is by vocation a link between Orient 
and Occident. 
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BAYSAN, a little Palestinian township in the 

valley of the Jordan, situated 30 kms. (18 miles) 
south of Lake Tiberias and 98 ms. above sea-level 
on a terrace raised 170 ms. above the low-lying 
ground, through which, some distance away, the 
Jordan winds its way. Avoiding thus the extreme 
tropical heat which reigns elsewhere in the Ghawr 
[g.v.], it has all the same a hot and humid climate 
which Arab geographers did not fail to criticise, 
at the same time deploring the poor quality of its 
water (they nevertheless point out the merits of 
‘Ayn al-Fulis, a well which a wide-spread tradition 
regards as being among the four springs of Paradise). 
Irrigation formerly made possible the cultivation of 
rice which was the country’s wealth at the time of 
al-Makdisi, whilst of the palm-groves, mentioned in’ 
traditions, the geographer Yakit, in the 7th/13th 
century, observed only two single palm trees. But 
Baysan, thanks above all to its remarkable com- 
mercial and strategic position on the main stream 
of the traffic joining Damascus and the interior of 
Syria to Galilee and thence to Egypt and the 
Mediterranean coast, has succeeded in preserving 
its urban nucleus up to the present day, despite 
innumerable historical vicissitudes. 

The settlement of this site, proved for the period 
before the 3rd millenium by the excavations of Tall 
al-Husn which have succeeded in reaching the 
chalcolithic level, goes back indeed to very far-off 
times. We know of the Egyptians’ interest in the 
ancient BethSan or BethSe‘an, whose name they 
transcribed as BTS?1R and which they annexed for 
three centuries after the victory of Thutmoses III in 
the plains of Megiddo, leaving numerous traces of 
their occupation. Then this important village, equally 
coveted by Philistines, Israelites and Madianites, 
which at one time formed part of the kingdom of 
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Solomon but remained always hostile to Judaism, 
became in the Hellenistic and Roman periods one 
of the most important cities of the Decapolis under 
the name of Scythopolis. Hellenism flourished there 
and the success which Christianity attained later was 
confirmed by the construction of various churches 
and monasteries. Its bishop was Metropolitan of 
Palestina Secunda and the celebrated hagiographer, 
Cyril of Scythopolis, was born there. 

Exposed to the first Arab attacks, for as early 
as 13/634 the troops of Khalid b. al-Walid attacked 
and annihilated a Byzantine army not far away, the 
town which now resumed its original native name 
softened into Baysan, was definitely occupied in 
15/636 at the time of Shurahbil b. Hasana’s conquest 
of the Jordan region and was certainly visited by 
Abii ‘Ubayda b. al-Djarrah whose tomb according 
to some authors is situated there. As administrative 
centre of one of the districts of the djund of al- 
Urdunn, it seems to have prospered peacefully 
among its gardens until it was attacked by the 
Franks of the First Crusade who annexed it to the 
Latin Kingdom of Jerusalem after it had been taken 
by Tancred in 492/1099. They created the barony of 
Bessan but transferred the episcopal see to Nazareth. 
Its history continued to be a troubled one. Muslim 
attacks ended in its reconquest by Salah al-Din in 
§83/1187 and later there was a new raid by the Franks 
of the Fifth Crusade who plundered it in 614/1217. 
The invasion of the Mongols who were defeated not 
far away at ‘Ayn Djalit (q.v.] in 658/1260 was a 
heavy blow to it but later on in the time of the 
Mamluks it was to become the capital of a wildya 
in the second southern frontier district of the province 
of Damascus. At this time the caravanserai of Salar 
was built in its immediate neighbourhood on the 
route of the present-day railway. This was used by 
the mounted mail couriers whose itinerary was 
modified in this way by the initiative of the chief 
of the chancellery, Ibn Fadl Allah, in 741/1340. 
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(J. SouRDEL-THOMINE) 

BAYSONGHOR,: GutvA1H at-Din, son of 
Shah Rukh and grandson of Timir, was appointed 
by his father in 820/1417 to the office of chief judge 
at the court; in 823/1420 on the death of Kara- 
Yisuf, he took possession of ‘l'abriz and was appointed 
governor of Astarabad in Safar 835/October 1431, 
but he never ascended the throne; the astrologers 
having predicted to him that he would not live 
‘more than forty years, he gave himself up to dissipat- 


ion and died at Harat on Saturday, 7 Djumada 1837/ 
19 December 1433, at the age of thirty-six. He was 
buried jn the Mausoleum of Princess Gawhar-Shad. 
An artist and patron of the arts, he was a designer 
and an illuminator; in the library which he had 
founded, forty copyists, pupils of Mir-‘Ali, inven- 
tor of the sasta‘lik script, were occupied copying 
manuscripts. His example had a considerable in- 
fluence on the development of the art of painting 
in Persia in the period of the Timirids. In 829/ 
1425-6 he caused a critical edition of the Skah-ndma 
of Firdawsi to be undertaken and a preface to be 
written to this work, the longer of the two which 
we possess. 

Bibliography: Cl. Huart, Callsgraphes et 
mintatursstes, 97, 208, 324, 336; J. Mohl in 
Firdawsl, Ltvre des Rois (Shah-ndma), Vol. i, xv, 
note 1; Mirkh"and, Rawdat al-Safa, vi, 212, 213; 
Kh"indamir, Habib al-Siyar, iii, Part 3, 116, 123, 
130. (CL. Huart) 
BAYSONGHOR, second son of Sultan 

Mahmiid of Samarkand, grandson of Sultan 
Abi Sa‘id [q.v.}, born in the year 882/1477-8, killed 
on 10 Muharram 905/17 Aug. 1493. In the lifetime 
of his father he was prince of Bukhara; on the death 
of the latter in Rabi‘ II 900/30 Dec. 1494/27 Jan. 
1495, he was summoned to Samarkand. In go1/1495-6, 
he was deposed for a brief period by his brother 
Sultan ‘Ali and in 903, towards the end of Rabi‘ I 
November 1497, finally overthrown by his cousin 
Babur. Baysonghor then betook himself to Hisar 
where he was successful in defeating his brother 
Mas‘ad and taking the country with the help of 
the Beg Khusraw Shah, who came over to his 
side; he was soon afterwards betrayed by this 
same Beg and put to death. Baysonghor is described 
by his rival Babur as a brave and just prince. He 
was also famous as a Persian poet under the name 
‘Adili; his ghasals were so popular in Samarkand 
that they were to be found in almost every house 
(Babur-nama, ed. Beveridge, f. 68 b.). 
(W. BarTHoLp) 
BAYSONGHOR, the name of another prince, 
of the Ak-Koyunli dynasty in Persia, son and 
successor of Sultan Ya‘kib; he only reigned 
for a short period from 896-7/1490-2 and was over- 
thrown by his cousin Rustam. (W. BarTHOLD) 
BAYT, the common Semitic root of the word for 
“dwelling”, whether the ‘“‘tent” of the nomads, or 
the ‘thouse” (stone, wood or brick) of sedentary 
peoples. It may sometimes designate a ‘“‘sanctuary”: 
thus in Arabic with the article al-Bayt is applied par 
excellence to the holy place at Mecca, also called 
al-Bayt al-hardm (sacred dwelling) or al-Bayt al-‘atik 
(ancient). Geographical names composed with Bayt 
are equally frequent, and the first element is often 
found reduced in Syro-Palestinian toponomy to the 
prefix B-, derived from the Aramaic (Syriac) Bé, but 
also known from Canaanitic, to judge by several 
examples of it in Biblical Hebrew (Bé-shan, etc.). 
In Arabic, the definitions, always detailed, of the 
lexicologists limit the term to a dwelling of medium 
dimension, perhaps suitable for one family. And the 
sense of “family” is found precisely in all of the 
Semitic languages. As, by contrast, Bayt does not 
figure among the technical designations of tribal 
subdivisions, one might see there an argument in 
favour of a classical distinction between the family, 
however large, and these other various groupings, 
if unfortunately the same metonymical association 
were not to some extent encountered in all languages, 
too generally to be probative. (J. Lecerr) 
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BAYT [see Sartp}. 

BAYT DJIBRIN, or sometimes DjrBriL: a large 
Palestinian village of the Shephela, situated at an 
altitude of 287 m. south-west of Jerusalem on the 
borders of the limestone mountains of Judaea and 
the coastal plain, in a region rich in quarries and 
ancient remains which attracted the interest of 
Arab authors. Called Begabri by Josephus who 
regarded it as a village of Idumaea, and Betogabri 
by Ptolemy and the Tabula Peutingeriana, it was a 
successor to the town of Maresha/Marisa, often 
referred to in the Old Testament and destroyed by 
the Parthians in 40 B.C., whose nearby position has 
been ascertained by excavations. It owed its other 
name of ‘town of the cavemen’ to the original 
population of the Hurrites who had occupied this 
region before being driven back under the pressure 
of Edom, and who bore a name synonymous with 
‘troglodytes’. This name was translated into Greek 
through a play of words in Hebrew as ‘town of the 
free men’ or Eleutheropolis when Septimus Severus 
gave the jus ttalicum to this locality in 200 A.D. 
In the middle ages it resumed its original name 
which appears in the Talmudic writings under the 
form of Beth Gubrin, and was twisted by the 
Crusaders into Beth Gebrim, Betigibelin or Gibelin; 
it seems that a play of words on the Arabic djtbrin/ 
djabbdérin then allowed to identify the place with 
the legendary ‘City of the Giants’, according to a 
tradition which is referred to by al-Harawi and 
which describes the story of Miis4 related in Kuran, 
v, 24/21-25/22 as having taken place there. 

Minting its own money and commanding a vast 
region, the city of Eleutheropolis enjoyed great 
prosperity in ancient times as is proved by the 
Romano-Byzantine mosaics which have been 
discovered there. Its importance diminished in 
Arab times although after its conquest by ‘Amr b. 
al-‘As during the Caliphate of Abi Bakr, it continued 
to be the capital of a district within the military 
djund of Palestine and a trading-post on the road 
between Jerusalem and Ghazza. However, bitter local 
fighting seems to have occurred in this region which 
was mainly populated, according to al-Ya‘kibi, by 
the Djudham {g.v.}, and ‘according to the account 
of a monk, Stephen of Mar Saba, Eleutheropolis was 
completely destroyed in 796 in the course of a war 
between Arab tribes” (Fr. Buhl), a statement which 
should certainly be accepted with some reservations. 
Indeed a little later al-Makdisi describes Bayt 
Dijibrin as a commercial centre for the district of 
Darim (q.v.], and the military value of its situation 
caused the Crusaders, who had first destroyed it, 
to build a citadel there towards 1134 which was 
put into the charge of the Knights Hospitallers, to 
safeguard the frontier of the kingdom of Jerusalem 
on the Egyptian side and to stop Muslim raids which 
came principally from the direction of ‘Askalan 
{g.v.]. After having suffered some damage when 
Salah al-Din retook it in 583/1187, it still remained 
a fortified town in the Mamlik period, depending 
directly from the »4ib of the Ghazza district in the 
coastal frontier area of the province of Damascus. 
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(J. SoURDEL-THOMINE) 

BAYT a.-FAKIH, (i.c., ‘the Abode of the 
Jurist”), a town of c. 10,000 population located at 
14° 30° N., 43°16’ E. in Tihamat al-Yaman. The 
town is also called Bayt al-Fakih al-Saghir, to 
distinguish it from Zaydiyya or Bayt al-Fakih al- 
Kabir to the north near Badjil, and Bayt al-Fakih 
Ibn ‘Udjayl after the name of the jurist around 
whose tomb the town has grown. The town in 1944 
was the capital of the kada of Bayt al-Fakih, com- 
prising four ndhiyas ,in the liwd? of al-Hudayda. 
The four ndktyas are: Nahiyat Lidjan, Nahiyat al- 
Husayniyya, Nahiyat Bani Sa‘id, and Nahiyat Bayt 
al-Fakih, each of which is governed by an ‘damil, 
with the courtesy title of kddt if he is not a sayyid, 
The liwé of al-Hudayda falls under a royal prince. 

Bayt al-Fakih may be connected with pre-Islamic 
history through the migration of the tribe of al-Azd 
from Marib after the breaking of the dam. Tradition 
alludes to the temporary settlement of the tribe near a 
wateringplace called Ghassan, perhaps between Wadi 
Rima‘ and Wadi Zabid. A portion of al-Azd later 
moved to the Syrian borders and established the 
state of Ghassan. In the 8th/r4th century, Ibn 
Battita mentions the name of the village near the 
tomb of Ibn ‘Udjayl as Ghassana, but this name is 
unknown there today. The classical Arab geographers 
mention neither Ghassana nor Bayt al-Fakih. 

It seems likely that the present village of Bayt 
al-Fakih arose shortly after the death of the fakih, 
Abu ’1-‘Abbas Ahmad b. Misa b. ‘Ali b. ‘Umar b. 
‘Udjayl, in 690/1291 due largely to pilgrimages made 
to his grave and the miraculous powers attributed 
to the invocation of his name. In the r1th/17th 
century the town increased its prosperity as a coffee- 
centre for the port of Mocha, and an East India 
Company factor, Revington, suggested the estab- 
lishment of a factory there in 1659. During the 
12th/18th century, the Yamani Imams took monthly 
revenues of £ 1500 from Mocha and Bayt al-Fakih 
combined, an amount which increased during the 
months of Indian shipping. Hamilton estimates 
annual coffee sales in Bayt al-Fakih at 22,000 tons. 
However, this same period saw the decline of the 
Yamani trade as a result of expanding cultivation 
of coffee in Ceylon and the Western Hemisphere, 
and Bayt al-Fakih resumed its provincial, scholarly 
life, amid the anarchical political conditions in 
Southern Arabia. 

The unsettled state of this area had been due 
largely to the fractious independence of the tribe 
of al-Zaranik centered on Bayt al-Fakih. With a 
fighting strength estimated at 10,000 men, the 
tribe has steadfastly refused to accept govern- 
mental control for long and was strong enough in 
1914 to levy road tolls on Ottoman infantry. As 
recently as 1947 the tribe cut down to the last man 
a punitive force sent by the Imam. 
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(R. L. HEADLEY) 

BAYT at-HIKMA, “House of Wisdom”, a 
scientific institution founded in Baghdad by the 
caliph al-Ma’miin, undoubtedly in imitation of the 
ancient academy of Djundaysabir. Its principal 
activity was the translation of philosophical and 
scientific works from the Greek originals which, 
according to tradition, a delegation sent by the 
caliph had brought from the country of Rim. Its 
directors were Sahl b. H4riin [q.v.] and Salm, assisted 
by Ga‘id b. Hariin. It included an important staff 
of translators, of whom the most famous were the 
Banu ’1-Munadjdjim, as well as copyists and binders. 
It appears in fact that the library so constituted, and 
often called Khizdnat al-hikma, had already existed 
in the time of al-Rashid and the Barmakids who had 
begun to have Greek works translated. Al-Ma?min 
may only have given a new impetus to this movement, 
which was to exert a considerable influence of the 
development of Islamic thought and culture (see 
SaRABIYYA, B. III, 1). 

To the same institution were attached astronomjeal 
observatories (marsad), one installed at Baghdad, 
the other at Damascus, where. Muslim scholars 
devised in particular new tables (z#dj (q.v.]), correcting 
the ancient ones furnished by Ptolemy. 

The Bayt al-hikma properly so called, does not 
appear to have survived the orthodox reaction of 
al-Mutawakkil, although there is subsequent mention 
in ‘Irak, during the 3rd/9th century, of several 
scientific libraries, owing their existence to private 
initiative and the fact that the caliph al-Mu‘tadid 
had sought to favour the work of various scholars 
whom he had installed in his palace. Only the 
Fatimids were later to found similar official acade- 
mies, of which the most important was the dar 
al-hikma (q.v.] established by al-Hakim in 395/1005. 
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(D. SourDEL) 

BAYT LAHM, large Palestinian village and 
celebrated centre of pilgrimage situated in the 
limestone mountains of Judaea 800 m. above sea- 
level and approximately 10 kms. south of Jerusalem, 
corresponds to the ancient Bethlehem of biblical 
fame. Honoured and visited by Christians from the 
4th century on, it became equally venerated by 
Muslims as the birthplace of ‘Isa b. Maryam {g.v.]. 
The Arab geographers who never failed to refer to 
this fact and who often expressed admiration for the 
Byzantine basilica which (founded by Constantine 
in 325 and restored under Justinian in 525) had 
been built there, commented equally on the mira- 
cwlous palm of Kur’an, xix, 25, the tomb of 
David and Solomon which Christian tradition had 
already located in the Grotto of the Nativity, and 
the mikradb of ‘Umar b. al-Khattab, traditionally 
the spot where the second Caliph had prayed at the 
time of his journey through Palestine after its 
conquest. This remarkable reputation from the 
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religious point of view did not however help the 
village of Bayt Lahm, too close as it was to Jerusalem, 
to develop in importance, and the attention paid to 
it by the Franks of the First Crusade, who built 
a fortress there after they had annexed it in 492/ 
1099, and in Irro got permission to set up a 
bishopric there, did no more than give it a brief 
spurt of life. Occupied by Salah al-Din when he 
reconquered Palestine in 583/1187, then included in 
the temporary retrocession of the Treaty of Jaffa con- 
cluded between al-Malik al-Kamil and Frederick II, 
the place continued then and later to vegetate. 
However the intensification of the relations between 
its Christian population and the West permitted it 
finally to achieve its present position, that of a small 
town with a feeble Muslim minority (the Muslims 
never recovered from the repression of which they 
were the victims in 1834 after they had revolted 
against Ibrahim Pasha), where religious institutions 
and modern houses predominate, ranged in a semi- 
circle on the side of the hill round the platform 
surmounted by the famous basilica, This sanctuary 
of the Nativity whose archaeological interest has 
already been emphasised, has: been the object of 
successive restorations which have left the primitive 
arrangement of its central part with its four-fold 
rows of columns untouched, but have transformed 
especially the decoration which gives valuable 
information about the evolution of the art of the 
mosaic in the high middle ages. 
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‘yp. SOURDEL-THOMINE) 

BAYT aLt-MAKDIS (see at-Kups}. 

BAYT at-MAL, in its concrete meaning “the 
House of wealth”, but particularly, in an abstract 
sense, the ‘‘fiscus’” or ‘‘treasury’ of the Muslim 
State. 

I. The Legal Doctrine. ‘Bilal and his com- 
panions asked ‘Umar b. al-Khattab to distribute 
the booty acquired in Iraq and Syria. “Divide the 
lands among those who conquered them’’, they said, 

“just as the spoils of the army are divided’. But 
“Umar refused their request... saying: ‘‘Allah has 
given a share in these lands to those who shall come 
after you”’.’ (Kitab al-Kharddj, 24. Le Livre de’ Impot 
Foncter, 37). In this alleged decision of ‘Umar lies the 
germ of the notion of public as distinct from private 
ownershif and the idea of properties and monies 
designed to serve the interests of the community 
as a whole. Coupled with the institution of the 
diwan (q.v.] in 20 A.H. it marks the starting point of 
the conception of the bayt al-mdl as the State 
Treasury or fiscus. Previously the term had simply 
designated the depositary where money and goods 
were temporarily lodged pending distribution to 
their individual owners. (See Tyan, Institutions 
du Droit Public Musulman, i, 216). 
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Organisation. All the various officials derive 
their powers by delegation from the Imam who is 
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while in one view it is treated as sadaka if paid by 
Muslims and as fay? if paid by non-Muslims. Among 


the head of the bay? al-mal. In Sunn! law a firm | the subsidiary sources of income are: 


distinction is drawn between the public authority 
with which the Imam is invested in this respect. and 
the personal control of his privy purse. (See Tyan, 
op. ctt., i, 391 f. and ii, 195. Also Mez, Renaissance, 
1r3-116 (Eng. tr., 120-122), for the position in 
practice.) This distinction does not apply to the same 
extent in the law of the Twelver Shi‘a, where the 
ownership of certain properties which in Sunni law 
belong to the community as a whole is vested in the 
person of the divinely inspired Imam. (See Querry, 
Droit Musulman, i, 178, 337. Baillie, Imameca 
Code, 362). 

The actual collection and distribution of State 
revenues is the responsibility of the Sa@htb bayt al-mal 
who controls the several officials in charge of the 
various categories of revenue listed below. Freedom, 
Islam, moral integrity (‘addla- [see ‘apL]) and 
competence are essential qualifications for such 
appointments, and in addition the quality of 
idjtihdd [g.v.] is required fo those offices which 
involve discretionary assessment or expenditure. 
Minor agents of collection or delivery may be slaves, 
or dhimmis when dealing only with their co-reli- 
gionists. The records and accounts of Treasury 
business are dealt with by a special administrative 
department under the control of the Katib al-diwan, 
for which office ‘addla and professional competence 
are the only two essential qualifications. 

Within this skeleton framework the nature and 
scope of individual offices is a matter for the discret- 
ion of the Imam. “Neither for general nor for 
particular appointments does the Shari‘a define the 
terms” (Ibn Farhin, Tabsirvat al-Hukkdm, ii, 141, 
158). 

Sources of Revenue. Not all State revenues are 
“assets of the Treasury” (hukuk bayt al-mal) as such. 
These latter may be defined as those monies or 
properties which belong to the Muslim community 
as a whole, the purpose to which they are devoted 
being dependent upon the discretion of the Imam or 
his delegate. 

Thus the only portion of the ghanima [q.v.] which 
qualifies as one of the assets of the Treasury is that 
fraction of the fifth (al-khkums)—which term may 
here be taken to include the levy on mined products 
and treasure trove—which is the share of Allah and 
the Prophet and which is to be spent in the interests 
of the community as a whol:. The remainder of the 
fifth is earmarked for specified classes—the relatives 
of the Prophet, orphans, poor and travellers—and 
as such is removed from the discretion of the Imam. 
Similarly the proceeds of sadaka or zakat [q.v.] are 
destined for particular classes of the community and 
though, like ghanima, these monies may be controlled 
by Treasury officials or lodged in the vaults of the 
Treasury pending the determination of the entitled 
recipients, ownership, from the moment of payment, 
vests in the entitled recipients and not in the bay 
al-mal. Even the Hanafi jurists, who allow the Imam 
to apportion out-the sadaka at his discretion to one 
or more of the specified beneficiaries to the exclusion 
of the rest, draw a clear-cut distinction between mdl 
al-sadaka and mal al-Muslimin. (See Kitab al- 
Kharddi, 80, 149, 187). 

The primary source of the Treasury’s income is, 
then, the revenues collectively termed fay’, #.¢., the 
taxes of kharddj and djizya [qq.v.]. The position of the 
tax ‘ushr [g.v.] is somewhat confused. Some jurists 
appear to regard it as fay? and others as sadaka, 


(i) Property with no known owner~-¢.g., runaway 
slaves when apprehended, or property found in the 
possession of arrested brigands. The proceeds from 
the sale of such property if movable, or its ex- 
ploitation if immovable, belong to the bayt al-mal. 

(ii) The property of apostates. While the great 
majority of jurists maintain that all the available 
property of apostates belongs to the bayt al-mal, 
the Hanafi jurists are divided between denying the 
claim of the Treasury altogether and restricting it 
to such property as was acquired after apostacy. 

(iii) Estates of deceased persons. [See MIRATH]. The 
Treasury is especially favoured in this respect in 
Maliki law, where it will always succeed, as residuary 
heir, in the absence of any entitied “asaba and such 
Kur*anic heirs as would exhaust the estate by the 
sum of their alloted shares. With no heir of either 
category the Treasury is assured of at least two 
thirds of the estate, since bequests may not exceed in 
value one third of the nett estate. In the law of the 
other schools, however, the presence of any Kur?4nic 
heir or blood-relative will exclude the Treasury, and 
in Hanafi law, failing such heirs, testamentary 
disposition may embrace the whole of the estate. 
Here then the Treasury only succeeds by a species 
of escheat. 

Expenditure. Claims upon .public monies fall, 
according to Mawardi (al-Ahkam al-Sultaniyya, 
367 f.), into two main categories. 

(i) Claims in regard to which the liability of the 
Treasury is absolute. Such claims are either for 
services rendred to the State—e.g., the stipends of 
the armed forces, the salaries of State officials, the 
price of equipment purchased—or for expenditure 
which is a specific obligation upon the State-—e.g., 
the duty to maintain its prisoners. The satisfaction 
of such claims is the first obligation upon the Treasury 
and payment may only be deferred when (as is the 
case with an ordinary debtor) the Treasury is 
insolvent. At the discretion of the Sahib bayt al-mal 
loans may be raised to satisfy these claims. 

(ii) Claims in regard to which the Treasury’s 
liability is dependent upon the existence of the 
necessary funds and the satisfaction of all claims in 
the previous category. Here the expenditure involved 
is for purposes of the public welfare and interest— 
¢é.g., the construction of roads, water supplies, the 
repair of damage to kharadj lands. 

When all outstanding obligations have been met 
the Hanafi jurists advise that any surplus should be 
preserved to insure against possible future need, 
while the Shafi‘is maintain that any surplus should 
be expended immediately in tHe public interest. 
Beyond these general principles the law does not go, 
content to leave the detailed determination of the 
public interest to the discretion of the Imam, with 
the one proviso that public funds are not to be 
devoted to purposes prohibited by the law—e.g., 
gambling, music etc. 

Procedure. The administrative work of the 
diwan (analysed by Mawardi, op. cit., 370-375) 
raises three main legal issues. 

(i) Legal proof. While it is a fundamental principle 
of Skari‘“a law to deny any validity to written 
evidence, in Treasury practice official documents 
and records are per se a sufficient basis for action. 
Shafii law endorses this practice by drawing a 
distinction between “private rights” (al-kukdk al- 
khassa) and “public rights’ (al-kukdk al-“dmma), 
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but the Hanafis declare that Treasury documents can 
only serve as a basis for action when their authen- 
ticity is established by oral testimony. Semilarly 
proof of payment of taxes is established in Treasury 
practice by the written receipt of the collector. 
Legal doctrine, however, requires the oral acknow- 
ledgement of his signature by the collector; and 
further, in Hanafi law, such an acknowledged written 
receipt must be substantiated by oral acknow- 
ledgement of actual receipt. Finally written author- 
isation for payment from the Treasury is in practice 
accepted as a sufficient basis for Treasury accounts, 
while the jurists ideally require in addition oral 
acknowledgement of actual receipt by the designated 
Teceiver. 

(ii) Procedure in disputes. The paramount question 
of the allotment to the contending parties of the 
respective réles of plaintiff and defendant is governed 
by normal Skari‘a principles. The plaintiff, upon whom 
falls the burden of legal proof (failing which effect is 
given to the defendant’s oath of denial), is the party 
whose claim runs counter to the initial legal pre- 
sumption attaching to the case. Thus in disputes 
arising from the inspection of officials’ accounts by 
the diwan’s officers (the presentation of accounts to 
the diwan being obligatory upon officials concerned 
with the collection or distribution of fay? revenues) 
the accountant of the diwan fills the réle of plaintiff 
if the dispute concerns the income of the Treasury 
and that of defendant if the dispute concerns 
expenditure. 

(iii) Jurisdiction. Disputes between private citizens 
and Treasury officials are justiciable by the Sahib 
al-diwan, unless he is expressly denied this function 
in his terms of appointment. Such judicial competence 
belongs naturally to an office of which the principal 
duty is that of assuring the application of the rules 
and regulations of fiscal law. In the case of disputes 
between officials of the treasury and the officers of 
the diwan, when the Sahib al-diwdn is, in effect, a 
party to the dispute, the principle that no one can 
be judge in his own case applies and jurisdiction 
belongs to the ordinary courts. 

Fundamentally concerned with the strict regulation 
of man’s relationship with his Creator, the Shari‘a 
deals with the relationship between the individual 
and the State only in general terms, restricting itself 
to demanding the observance of a few relevant 
principles. This attitude is particularly evident in 
the field of criminal law, where, outside the hadd 
offences (in which the notion of man’s obligations 
towards Allah predominates) the determination of 
offence and punishment is left to the discretion of 
the sovereign. So it is with fiscal law. Only those 
limited aspects of public finance which are deemed 
to constitute man’s obligation towards Allah (e.g., 
sakat tax) are regulated in detail; and thus the law 
concerning the bayt al-mal is essentially within the 
province of the administrative regulations (kang) 
of the political authority and not of the Skari‘a. 
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{N. J. Coutson) 

II. History. The institution can be traced 
back to Muhammad in so far as there already 
existed in his time the embryonic notion of a 
Treasury of the Community, supplied by diverse 
forms of contributions; but its real origin is to 
be found in the contact between the new needs 
of the Community which had become the conqueror 
of an Empire and the pre-existing fiscal institutions 
of the conquered States. Tradition is certainly 
correct in attributing to the Caliph ‘Umar several 
essential preliminary steps, although the details are 
undoubtedly surrounded with much confusion. For 
‘Umar the immediate problem was the organisation 
of the system of stipends (see ‘aTA’), the fiscal 
régime itself and the collection of taxes remaining 
almost exclusively in the hands of the native popu- 
lation. Afterwards the progressive development of a 
bureaucratic and centralised Muslim State had a 
particular effect on the elaboration of the scheme 
of taxation, the methods of financial administrat:on 
and the organs of this administration. It is obviously 
impossible here to encompass the whole history of 
the institution, particularly after the time of the 
fragmentation of the Muslim world into individual 
States whose differences became more and more 
accentuated; moreover no history of this kind has 
as yet been written. We shall, therefore, confine 
ourselves to making certain observations of general 
validity and indicating certain desirable lines of 
enquiry. 

The simple taxes of the carly Muslim community 
could, in their broad concrete lines if not in their 
theoretical basis, be assimilated to the more com- 
plicated taxes of the States to which Islam fell heir 
and whose fiscal structure the Arabs, like the majority 
of conquering nations, respected—to such a degree, 
indeed, that throughout the length of Islamic 
history the former Byzantine territories (differing 
among themselves) and the former Sasanid territories 
(not to mention the West) remained quite distinct 
areas from the fiscal point of view. To this was added, 
at the outset, a further distinction, afterwards 
resolved, between the towns conquered by force of 
arms, which were directly subject to Muslim 
taxes and tax-collectors, the towns of ‘ahd, which 
paid a fixed tribute and raised it independently in 
their own fashion, and, between these two extremes, 
the towns of sulk, where the taxes were Muslim 
taxes but were raised by the native administration. 
For two thirds of a century the fiscal records con- 
tinued to be written in the native languages, until 
“Abd al-Malik, (685-705) ordered the translation of 
the fundamental documents into Arabic (the example 
of the Egyptian papyri proves that it was by a 
slower process that Arabic came to be exclusively 
used in the work of the subordinate administration). 

Both practice and theory fairly soon distinguished 
the following taxes and sources of revenue: 

The basic tax was the land tax, kharddj, originally 
levied upon all the lands of the non-Muslim natives. 
When a large part of the indigenous population 
became Muslims by conversion, it became necessary, 
in spite of certain misgivings, in order not to ruin 
the fiscus, to decide that the land was not affected 
by the change of faith on the part of its possessor 
and must always be subject to the kharddj. From 
the point of view of the Islamic theory, the khae 
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vadj constituted a permanent rent from the land 
for the benefit of the Muslim community, the 
supreme owner. This is the doctrine of fay, the 
immoveable properties acquired by conquest, a 
foundation in perpetuity for the benefit of successive 
generations of the community, in contrast to the 
moveable booty, ghanima, which was distributed 
immediately, From the point of view of the indigenous 
population, the kharddj merely continued the pre- 
Islamic land-tax. In addition to the kharddj non- 
Muslims are subject to a capitation tax, djizya, 
which does lapse upon conversion to Islam. The 
distinction between kharddj and djtzya, though 
sharp in theory, is not always so in terminology and 
in practice, particularly because the Byzantine 
Empire, it seems, had practiced a combined land- 
capitation tax. 

The tax, or rather voluntary alms, peculiar to 
the Muslim was the zakat or sadaka, levied upon both 
landed and moveable property. As regards landed 
property it was applied on the one hand to Arab 
properties (especially in Arabia) and on the other 
hand to the «ktd* conceded from the State domains 
to Arab notables and, later, to the military leaders 
of every race. In its relation both to landed and 
moveable property the zakat was closely allied to 
the tithe, ‘sskr, which was known to the Near 
astern pre-Islamic societies, and often was so called. 

To these taxes were added for the fiscus the 
right to one fifth of the booty, the produce of mines, 
treasure trove from the land or from the sea and the 
mawarith hashriyya, succession to the inheritance of 
persons dying without legal heirs. 

In addition, the State lands, sawdafi, when they 
were not conceded as ikta‘, whatever the method of 
their exploitation, brought in revenues similar to 
those of private properties. Further the State 
appropriated the proceeds from judicial fines. 

It was only the taxes listed above which were 
held to be legal by the theory. But in practice many 
others were discovered or invented. Some were 
supplementary increases upon the normal taxes for 
the defrayal of attendant expenses or any other 
reason (furié‘, tawabs‘, in contrast to the basic tax, 
asl), and others fell upon the most varied forms of 
economic activity (dard’ib, rustim). These last were 
generally condemned by the jurists, who were often 
connected with commercial circles, under the name 
of mukids, and certain pious rulers attempted to 
abolish them, though naturally this was without any 
lasting effect. The police often demanded the payment 
of a particular himdya. Finally the State was always 
punishing high officials who had enriched themselves 
by confiscations (musa@dara) etc. - 

The peculiarities of the assessment and the 
collection of each tax will be studied under their 
respective titles and so nothing more need be said 
on the subject here. 

In general terms the recovery of taxes can be 
effected either by direct administration (through 
the agent or ‘dmil) or by farming out, daman. The 
system of tax-farming, which was as well known to 
antiquity as the direct levy, gained ground with the 
growing decadence of the ‘Abbasid Caliphate, but 
it was perhaps never practised to such an extent as 
has often been believed by those who have failed to 
distinguish properly the notions of daman, kabala and 
djahbadha, which, although there may be occasional 
confusions of terminology, are utterly different 
things. Kabdla can only come into operation where 
there exists a group of tax-payers collectively 
responsible for the tax. By agreement between the 
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group and the agent of the fiscus it may be decided, 
as was the case in the later Roman Empire, that the 
tax will be paid by one or several individual persons 
of standing, and it will be left to them to reimburse 
themselves afterwards with some small additional 
sum by way of compensation. The kabdla, therefore, 
does not modify in any way either the amount of 
the tax owed to the State or its direct recovery by 
the agents of the State from the basic group. The 
tax-farmer, damin, on the other hand, is an individual 
who, often for one or more provinces and for a 
number of years, pays annually to the State a 
contracted sum, less than the calculated revenue 
from the tax, and afterwards undertakes its recovery 
on his own account, which will, of course, reimburse 
him with profit. If the State is reduced to this 
method it is assured of a precise and immediate 
return from the pockets of rich individuals, but it 
loses a portion of the money paid by the tax-payer 
and, for the duration of the contract, the control of 
operations. As for the djahbadh, he may well be a 
damin, but he has at the same time the unique 
position of a sort of official money-changer cum 
surety; for he verifies and standardises by exchange 
the different types of currency, good and bad, paid 
by the tax-payers in return for a small percentage 
collected as a supplementary tax from the latter, 

Furthermore, outside the territories subject to 
the normal taxation, levied directly or by farming 
out, there were other areas in regard to which the 
State had renounced some part of its fundamental 
rights. In some areas—ighdr—the State temporarily 
refrained from sending agents of collection, abandon- 
ning the revenue to an army commander so that 
he might cover therefrom the expenses of his army’s 
maintenance. In” other areas—mukdta‘a (to be 
carefully distinguished from the tk{a‘)—the State 
was content with a contracted tribute, without 
concerning itself with the theoretical scheme of 
taxation: equivalent to the primitive ‘ahd, this 
was applied in particular to the vassal rulers of 
regions which were not completely subdued, The 
tkta‘, in its original form of a concession of land from 
the State domains which was subject to the payment 
of the tithe, had not any particular fiscal character; 
but later there were assigned under this name to 
army officers as the equivalent of their salary the 
fiscal rights of the State in kharddj districts, initially 
subject to the payment, by the beneficiaries, of the 
tithe for the area concerned, then later with no 
attached condition other than that of professional 
military service (see Cl. Cahen, L’évolution de Vigtda‘, 
in Annales ESC, 1953). These different methods of 
alienation of the revenues of the fiscus naturally 
diminished the returns, but they equally alleviated 
the expenditures in a manner which often involved 
hardly any break with the previous position, since 
in any case the proceeds of the taxes from a province 
were never sent to the fiscus until the provincial 
expenditure had first been satisfied on the spot. 
The danger to the State was only serious in pro- 
Portion to the extent, which varied in the different 
regions and at different periods, to which these 
alienations resulted in a relaxing of the fiscal control 
itself and consequently also of the appreciation of 
the resources of the territory concerned. 

This appreciation was obtained with fairly 
reasonable accuracy not only through the lump 
evaluations of the budget but also from the daily 
sessions, following the ancient custom, devoted to 
the detailed assessment of lands and their fiscal 
value, as well as of persons subject to the djizya 
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and, in all probability, the zakat, not to speak of the 
other taxes. The best example preserved concerns 
the Fayyam in the 7th/13th century (Arabica, 1956), 
but what we know of the ‘Iraki Saw4d, of the province 
of Kumm in Iran, etc., and in a general way of the 
methods of the administration, allows no one to 
doubt that there are almost everywhere parallels 
in ‘Abbasid times. The value of each fiscal unity 
was the object of an assessment, ‘ibva, which 
continued to serve as an authority so long as there 
had been no revision, although naturally, the 
administration itself had to admit annual variations. 
Diverse works, such as the Mafatih al-‘ulim and 
the Egyptian papyri, allow us to follow from another 
angle the precision of the daily accounts of the 
refunds of taxes and of the reliefs granted to tax- 
payers. Arrears (bakdyd) were meticulously noted 
and claimed in following years, although it was in 
practice often necessary, when arrears had accu- 
mulated, to settle them by compromise. Recovery 
of taxes necessitated a distinction between the two 
calendar years, for only the personal taxes or the 
payments ex contractu could be based on the legal 
lunar year, while the taxes on land and its produce 
were of necessity based on the solar year, Persian 
or Egyptian. 

These methods, which were the pride of the 
kuttab and the hussdb, allowed the ‘Abbasid Caliphate, 
until the beginning of the 4th/roth century, and 
certain regional rulers after that date, to establish 
veritable budgets, at any rate of receipts (the 
arbitrary activity of the rulers in the matter of 
expenditure not allowing equally comprehensive 
appreciations in that sphere). In particular four 
‘Abbasid budgets have been preserved, undoubtedly 
based upon good archive sources, the relative 
agreement of which guarantees the accuracy, if not 
of all the details, at least of the main and broad 
essentials. They do not provide a complete statement 
of the total receipts of the Caliphate, for the djizya, 
the zakadt on moveable property and, a forttort, the 
mukus only figure there exceptionally (their more 
variable character and the fact that they did not 
issue from the same services being obvious). Such 
as they are they show us a total of income exceeding 
400 million dirhams for the second half of the 2nd/ 
8th century, falling short of 300 million by the 
beginning of the following century, and at the 
beginning of the 4th/roth century down to 14¥/, 
million dinars, which is approximately equivalent 
to 210 million dirhams. This shrinking of the receipts 
was due to the territorial losses of the Caliphate and 
not, except at moments of crisis, to diminishing 
fiscal values within each province. The increasing 
financial difficulties of the Caliphate were, therefore, 
not occasioned by any economic catastrophe, for 
which supposition there is absolutely no foundation, 
but by the relatively increasing burden of necessary 
expenditure, particularly military, which it was 
impossible to reduce in proportion to the decline in 
the provincial tax returns. Without attempting here 
to cover all the details of the military organisation 
of the Caliphate, we may try to show something of 
the financial burden which it constituted: a foot- 
soldier’s usual pay being of the order of rooo dirhams 
per annum, and that of a horseman double this 
amount, it can be estimated that the cost of the 
stipends alone for an army fifty thousand strong 
would be in the region of seventy five million 
dirhams. To this, of course, it is necessary to add the 
exceptional salaries of the commanders, the gratuities 
and the cost of equiping and maintaining the armies 
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and the fortifications etc., and one writer maintains 
that in the middle of the 3rd/9th century the army 
was costing at one time some 200 million dirhams, 
which means to say that at that moment there 
would be a surplus only of approximately one half 
of that sum (not counting the taxes which did not 
figure in the budget) for all “‘civilian’”’ expenditure. 
This latter expenditure is more difficult to assess, 
although we know the salaries of the principal 
officers of Government and Court under the ‘SAb- 
basids and the Fatimids, not to speak of later periods 
{see especially Hilal al-Sabi, Wuzara?, and al- 
Makrizi, Khitdt, ii, 401). 

It is difficult to give a precise description of the 
various organs of the central fiscal administration 
which often, and in a varying manner, overlap and 
are confused with each other under ill-defined titles. 
The fiscal administration was the primary duty of 
the Diwan in particular and in general, consequently, 
of the vizirate when this latter developed. But it was 
impossible for a single organ to deal at the same time 
with both the operations and the fundamental rules 
(asl) of assessment and collection and the daily 
accounts of income and expenditure. In spite of the 
difficulty of the texts it is apparently to this division 
of duties that the institution of the Diwan al-zimam 
corresponds, for this office, which was later known 
in the East as the istifa? (the director being the 
mustawfi) appears to be the service of accountancy. 
From the time of al-Mahdi it controlled the account- 
ancy services attached to each diwan as well as 
those of the provincial administrations. Expenditure 
was the province of a special diwan, the diwan al- 
nafakat, while expenditures relating to the army 
were the province of the diwdn al-djaysh. With the 
inauguration of the system of the fiscal ikfa‘ this 
latter diwdn in fact came to possess duplicates of 
the survey registers for receipts. The Bayt al-Mal 
properly so called was the service to which the 
income was delivered and from which the expendi- 
ture was drawn, the Treasury. An army of scribes, 
kuttab, and accountants, kussab, worked in these 
offices, some under the control of others, applying 
the accountancy techniques which the didactic fiscal 
treatises of the Bayid period have revealed to us, For 
the representation of numbers they employed what 
is known as the diwani script, which consisted of 
letters and particular signs devised from abbreviat- 
ions of the names of numbers, and which was to 
remain in use almost up to the present day in certain 
countries, to the exclusion of the ‘‘Arabic’’ numerals. 

Still further subdivisions existed in the services, 
in particular, as regards the receipt of the land 
taxes, between the service for the kharddj and that 
for the diya‘, that is to say landed properties subject 
solely to the tithe. On the other hand a regional 
division was gradually established, by virtue of 
which we can distinguish a Diwan of Sawdd (pro- 
vince of Baghdad), one of the east and one of the 
west {Arab territories). Special services admi- 
nistered confiscated properties; these were sometimes 
returned, sometimes distributed. Again, dues paid 
in kind, presents and gifts received, the valuable 
products of the tirdz etc., were stored in the khazdin 
or makhazin, and the general term of makhzan 
appears to have almost replaced, in the admini- 
stration of the later Caliphate, the term of Bayt al- 
Mal, the change reflecting, undoubtedly, the pro- 
portionate increase of presentations in kind and the 
diminution of fiscal receipts in hard cash. 

The Muslim State, however, always recognised the 
distinction between the private Treasury of the 
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Caliph or the Prince, Bayt mal al-khassa, and the | methods of collection, such as those described for 


public Treasury, Bayt mal al-muslimin or simply 
Bayt al-mal, But the distinction was by no means 
a rigid one, for the private Treasury was supplied 
not only with the revenues from the sovereign’s 
personal estate but also with different public 
revenues such as fines, confiscations and even 
capitation fees and land taxes from certain provinces 
of Irak and southern Iran, out of consideration for 
both the needs of the Court and also all the pious 
works which the Caliph and his successors had to 
undertake. In practice, whatever the personal 
position of the Caliphs, the privy purse had often to 
play the réle of a simple reserve for the public 
Treasury, furnishing it with advances which might 
or might not be reimbursed (W. Fischel, Le Bayt 
Mal al-Khdssa, in Actes du 19° Congrés des Orien- 
talistes, 1938, 538-41). 

Each of the provinces had, on a small scale, an 
organisation parallel to that of the central govern- 
ment. They did not despatch to the latter the sum 
total of their fiscal revenue but only the residue after 
local expenses had been satisfied. Furthermore the 
provinces did not send on this residue as and when 
it was received, but in bulk, and when the needs of 
the State were particularly pressing the ‘amt! would 
resort to sending promissory notes, guaranteeing the 
delivery of sums received, which the Diwan could 
then use in negotiations with its creditors. The 
autonomy of the provincial fiscal administration is 
among the reasons which explain the ease with which 
independent régimes could establish themselves in 
the different areas without undue complication. 

The interests of State, subordinate rulers and tax 
payers caused a variation, at different times and in 
different places, of the proportion of payments in 
cash and payments in kind which made up the tax 
returns. Moreover the East paid in silver and the 
Mediterranean countries in gold. The result was that 
the early accountancy of the fiscal services had to 
operate in different categories. At the end of the 
3rd/9th century, however, an effort was made to 
establish a unified system of accountancy on the 
basis of the gold standard, with a legal tariff for the 
exchange of the dirham and a regulated price list 
for the different commodities; in this way the 
budget estimates could be more clearly established. 

The theory, basing itself upon the early machinery 
of taxation in the Muslim community, never 
accepted the principle that all fiscal revenue ought 
to be devoted without distinction to each and every 
expenditure incurred. In particular the theory held 
that the zakdt, inasmuch as it was a Muslim tax, 
ought to be used for pious works, for alms, the holy 
war, the ransom of Muslim slaves and aids to travel- 
lers etc., and ought, in principle, to be expended in 
the locality of its collection and not delivered to the 
fiscus. It is impossible to appreciate the extent to 
which such distinctions could be respected in 
practice; there was evidently no question of their 
being observed in times of crisis. The only sources 
of revenue which were assured of an employment in 
conformity with the precepts of the law were the 
private foundations wak/s, habs. These, naturally, 
did not form part of the fiscal revenues, but they 
were firmly under the control of the State, usually 
through the intermediary of the Radi, in order to 
prevent abuses. 

It can scarcely be doubted that the fiscal régime 
was oppressive, even if no more so than that of the 
neighbouring non-Muslim States. Apart from the 
“neck-brand”’ of those subject to the djizya, brutal 


the early ‘Abbasid period by (the pseudo- ?) Dionysius 
of Tell-Mahré (Arabica, 1954), were often employed 
despite the efforts of certain princes and wazirs. 
Egypt, as it did in Roman and Byzantine times, 
continues to present us with a picture of taxpayers 
fleeing their homes to escape the fiscus, and the 
Coptic revolts of the 2nd/8th and 3rd/gth centuries 
had in general no other than fiscal causes. The 
autonomy of the provinces, even if it did not 
alleviate the tax burden itself, did improve the 
situation in general, since the interest of the local 
rulers lay in being self-supporting and in at least 
expending on the spot revenues which had formerly 
gone to enrich the favourites of the Caliph. A few 
echoes of the conflicts between the democratic and 
aristocratic notions of taxation have come down 
to us (for example in Ibn al-Kalanisi, 343 and 352-3). 

The growing, albeit variable, spread of the régime 
of the fiscal :kta‘ from the beginning of the 4th/1oth 
century considerably diminished the importance of 
the fiscal administrations, as it also did that of the 
direct resources of the State. It is out of the question 
here to trace the financial history of the different 
Muslim principalities which were the heirs of the 
Caliphate. It must suffice to say that until modern 
times the countries which have not been affected 
by the Mongol invasion have retained for the tax- 
payers almost the same régime of taxation, that 
the rights of the State havé only ever been partially 
alienated and that in consequence certain methods 
of assessment and budgetary estimates have always 
there been possible. The countries incorporated, 
during the 7th/13th century, into the Mongol 
Empire, not to speak of the subsequent series of 
changes of rule, experimented with forms of fiscal 
administration which combined with the old Muslim 
traditions new elements taken from the conquerers. 
Such elements were also introduced into Asia minor, 
where, in addition, there still persisted Byzantine 
traditions which had become interwoven with the 
local Saldjikid Muslim institutions; and these three 
elements apparently influenced, though in a way 
which has not yet been discovered, the original 
formation of the future Ottoman institutions. The 
figures quoted in such and such a source have often 
been adduced to demonstrate the decadence of the 
fiscal revenues and consequently of the economy; 
but these figures can only be interpreted on the 
basis of a consideration, in the first place of the 
proportion of taxes accruing directly to the State 
and that alienated to individuals, and in the second 
place of the value of currency and market prices; 
and it would be wise for the moment to refrain 
from any positive assertion. 

Bibltography: We can uaturally do no more 
here than note certain sources of particular 
importance. For the origins references may be 
found in Caetani, Annal, iv, 368-417, to which 
may be added Abi ‘Ubayd b. Sallam, K. al-Amwal 
(see ‘aTA?); the majority are drawn from the 
works on kkaradj composed in the first ‘Abbasid 
century by Abi Yusuf and Yahya b. Adam (of 
which an annotated English translation by A. Ben 
Shemesh, Leiden 1958 has just appeared), and, 
later, from the K. al-Futuéh of Baladhuri. The 
K. al-Kharddj (not wholly preserved) of Kudama 
(ed. A. Makki, a typewritten thesis, Sorbonne, 
Paris) and the scattered information in the 
Mafatth al-“Ulam of Khw4rizmi date from the 
4th/1roth century, and the Akkam al-Sulfaniyya 
of Mawardi from the 5th/11th century. The 
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budgets studied by A. V. Kremer in his Kultur- 
geschichte des Ortents, i, ch. VII and Das Einnahme- 
budget ... vom Jahre 306 (Denkschr. d. k. Akad. 
d. W. Wien, Ph.-Hist. Kl. xxxvi, 1888 (the oldest 
one, now also accessible in Djahshiy4ri, K. al- 
Wuzard@, ed. Mzik, 179-182, or Cairo 1938, 281- 
88)) are drawn from various chronicles. To the 
Bayid period belong the didactic. treatises on fiscal 
mathematics of al-Bizadjani (a study is being pre- 
pared by Saleh el-Ali, Baghdad) and of the anony- 
mous author of the K. al-Hdwi (analysed and 
commented upon by myself in AEIO, x, 1952). 
Much information can naturally be obtained from 
the Egyptian papyri, edited by A. Grohmann, see 
his commentaries in the articles in the Archiv Orien- 
talny, v-vi, 1933-1934, and by C. Leyerer in ZDMG, 
1953. Among the historical chronicles and works 
the most valuable are evidently the Tadjarib al- 
“Umam of Ibn Miskawayh with their supplement 
by Rudhrawari, the K. al-Wuzard? of Hilal al- 
Sabi and the Ta?rikh-t Kumm of Hasan b. M. 
Kummi, much used in'A. K. S. Lainbton, Landlord 
and Peasant in Persia, Oxford 1953, especially 
chap. II. Certain official correspondence, such as 
that of the Bayid vizir Ibn ‘Abbad, ed. ‘Abd al- 
Wahhab ‘Azzam and Shukri Dayf, 1947, may be 
consulted with advantage. For subsequent periods 
it will suffice to. note certain recent publications: 
for the Ayyibids, in addition to the classical 
Kawanin al-Dawawin of Ibn Mammiati (ed. Atiya, 
1943), the short works of ‘Uthman b. Ibr. al- 
Nabulisi (Description of Fayyum, see my analysis 
in Arabica 1956, and Lam‘ al-Kawdnim, edition 
prepared by myself); for the Mongols, the 
Resaléye falakiyya of ‘Abd Allah b. Kiya al- 
Mazandarani ed. W. Hinz and studied by him in 
Der Islam, xxix, 1949; for the Yemen, R. B. 
Serjeant and myself will publish a valuable work 
of the gth/15th century, the Mulakkkhas al-fitan 
(cf. Arabica, iv/1957, 23 f.). For Egypt in general 
and the Mamliks in particular the importance 
of Makrizi, Khitat, and of Kalkashandi, Subk need 
not be emphasised. 

There does not exist any financial history of the 
Muslim world; there are, however, certain useful 
partial studies. See particularly, for the period of 
the origins, D. C. Dennett, Converston and the 
Poll-Tax in early Islam, 1951; for the whole of the 
“classical” period, Fr. Lokkegaard, Islamic taxa- 
tion in the classic period, 1951 (a great documen- 
tary and technical achievement, but not uniformly 
reliable) which refers to the works, important in 
their time but now superseded, of C. Becker, etc., 
and Chapter 8 (cf. 6) of Mez in Renaissance. 
Useful observations will be found in the Sorbonne 
thesis of D. Sourdel on Le vtztrat ‘abbdside, when 
this is published. Among other more specialised 
studies, apart from those which are cited in the 
text of the article, see W. Fischel, Origin of 
Banking in Medieval Islam, in JRAS, 1933, and 
H. Gottschalk, Die Madar@iyyun. An exposition 
of the classical doctrine may be found, for 
example, in S. A. Siddiqi, Public Finance in 
Islam, Karachi 1948. (CL. CAHEN) 
In the Ottoman state the distinction was 

carefully maintained between the private treasury 
of the Sultan (Kkazine-i Enderin or I¢ Khazine) 
and the public treasury or treasuries of the 
state (Khasine-+ Emiriyye, Khazine-+ Dewlet, 
Khazine-i ‘Amire, etc. On the Ottoman treasury 
and finances see further DAFTARDAR, KHAZINE, 
MALIYYa). The term most commonly applied 


to the state treasury was Miri (from emiri), 
which was also used in the more general sense of 
government property (cf. BEYLIK). In Ottoman 
administrative documents the treasury is not 
normally called bayt al-mal, though the expression 
does occur, usually in the forms bayt al-mdl-i 
Muslimin or bayt al-mél-t “amma (as for example in 
some legal rulings of Abu ’1-Su‘id quoted by Omer 
Lutfi Barkan in Tanzimat, Istanbul 1940, 333, 336, 
343; and in a few kantinndmes published in Barkan, 
Kanunlar, 297, 300, 326. In all these the context is 
the rights of the bayt al-mdl over certain categories 
of land, called ard-< mir’ or ard-+ memleket). In 
common Ottoman usage the term bayt al-mdl was 
normally restricted to a certain group of revenues 
belonging by law to the public treasury. These 
consisted of various categories of forfeited, escheated, 
and unclaimed property, and are enumerated and 
discussed in a number of documents. The most 
important were property belonging to missing and 
absent persons (mal-1 gha?ib and méal-+ mafkid); 
unclaimed or escheated inheritances (mukhallafat, 
matrikat); runaway slaves and stray cattle (‘add-1 
abik, kackun, yava). The collection and care of these 
properties was the function of an official called the 
Emin bayt al-mal or bayt al-mdldji. Most legal 
sources agree that unclaimed inheritances are to be 
held for a period of time, variously determined, as a 
trust, to give the heirs the opportunity to assert and 
establish their claim. Only after their failure to do so 
does the money or estate become the property of the 
treasury. There are frequent complaints that this 
tule was disregarded, and that property was seized 
too quickly and without proper verification (e.g., 
Lutfi Pasha, Asd/name, ed. and tr. R. Tschudi, 
Berlin 1910, text 11, tr. 12; cf. Sarl Mehmed Pasha, 
Nas@ ik al-Wuzara, ed. and tr. W. L. Wright, 
Princeton 1935, 71). 

The Ottoman kdntinndmes contain elaborate 
instructions and safeguards concerning the claiming 
of these properties and the assigning of the proceeds. 
Properties claimed for the bayt al-mal could be and 
frequently were assigned to ‘dmils, to sandjak-beys, 
and even to stpahis. As early as 883/1479, a ferman 
of Mehemmed II lays down a distinction between 
reversions worth less than 10,000 aspers, and 
those worth 10,000 and over. The former were to 
be paid to the ‘Samil, or tax-farmer of the area; 
the latter were reserved to the Imperial treasury 
(beyltk) (Halil Inalcik, Fatih Sultan Mehmed?in 
Fermanlart, Bell. no. 44, 1947, 699-700). A similar 
distinction is made in a late 15th century kanunname 
(Anhegger-Inalcik 70-1), and is common in kdanun- 
names and registers from the 16th century onwards. 
The normal rule was that these properties, or the 
fees payable if they were successfully reclaimed by 
their owners, belonged to the treasury. In fact the 
share of the treasury was limited to items worth 
10,000 aspers or more, and to property left by the 
servants of the Sultan, a category including the 
sipahis and other persons in the Sultan’s employ. 
In the earlier period it also included the Janissaries. 
The remainder was part of the khdss of the sandjak- 
beys. There were some exceptions to this division. 
In the so-called ‘free’ timdrs (serbest timar), the bayt 
al-mal revenues were assigned to the /imdr-holder, 
and not, as in ordinary timdrs, reserved to the 
Sultan’s or the governor’s khdss; in some wakf lands 
too, notably those in favour of the harameyn, they 
were included in the wakf revenues. From the 16th 
century the Janissaries had a special officer of their 
own, the Odjak bayt al-madldjist, a kind of regimental 
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treasurer one of whose duties was to collect and 
assess the mukhallafat of heirless Janissaries, 
‘adjemi oghlans, etc. These or their equivalent were 
placed in the regimental chest (Ismail Hakk 
Uzunearsili, Osman: Devleti teskildtindan Kapukulu 
Ocaklart I, Ankara 1943, 311-320). Another interesting 
example of corporate privilege occurs in Jerusalem, 
where the Zdwiya of Maghribi mudjdwirs were 
collectively given the right of retaining the mukkal- 
lafat of any one of their number who died without 
heirs. This right was granted by Saladin, and con- 
firmed by the Mamlik and Ottoman Sultans 
(Basvekalet Arsivi, tapu register no. 427 of 
932/1526; cf. A. S. Tritton, Materials on Muslim 
Education in the Middle Ages, London 1957, 123). 
A similar privilege appears to have been given to the 
monks on Mount Athos (P. Lemerle and P. Wittek, 
Recherches sur Vhistoire et le statut des monasteres 
athonites sous la domination turque, Archives du droit 
oriental, ili, 1948, 443, 542, 453, 465). 
Bibliography: Kdantinndme-i Sultdni ber 

Miiceb-i ‘Orf-i SOsmani, ed. R. Anhegger and 

Halil Inalcik, Ankara 1956, 70-71; Kdninname-+ 

Al-i ‘Othman, TOEM supplement 1329, 21, 58, 

70-1; “Othmanlt Kaninndmeleri, MTM, i, 75, 91, 
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Istanbul haydti, Istanbul 1333, 19, 210-1; Omer 
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Wefik, Tekdlif Kawa idi i, Istanbul 1328, 66-8; 

D’Ohsson, Tableau de l’Empire Ottoman, vii, 134, 

240, 260, 318. Hammer, Des osmanischen Reichs 

Staatsverfassung und Staatsverwaltung, Vienna, 

1815, I, 289, and index; L. Fekete, Die Siyagat- 

Schrift, i, Budapest 1955, index. ‘B. Lewis) 

The Muslim West. As long as the Maghrib 
and al-Andalus were under the direct administration 
of the Umayyad or the ‘Abbasid Caliphate they 
posed no particular problems of financial organisa- 
tion; the local bayt al-mdal was only a branch of 
the bayt al-mal of Damascus or of Baghdad. 

It was only when some part of the Muslim west 
slipped from the control of the eastern Caliphate that 
separate administrations were organised there. 

Except for the chapters of Ibn Khaldiin devoted 
to administration (Mukaddima, Cairo ed., 269), 
one cannot point to any theoretical treatise con- 
cerning the administration of the public finances or 
even any systematic treatment of the situation at 
any given period or place. There is no alternative 
but to try to give some idea of what happened from 
the slight and scattered indications in the chro- 
nicles and diverse documents available. 

I. Al-Andalus. The work of E. Lévi-Provengal 
has shown that in Muslim Spain the term bayt al-mal 
was nearly always taken in a limited sense. In effect 
this expression, which is often found in the form 
bayt mal al-muslimin, designates the treasure 
composed by the revenues of pious foundations 
(awk4f) and clearly distinct from the public treasury 
properly speaking, which is commonly called 
khizanat al-mal and much more rarely bayt al-mal. 
This treasure from pious foundations was quite 
naturally placed under the authority of the kad? who 
looked after its administration, and was kept ina 
religious building, at Cordova in the makstra of the 
Great Mosque (Ibn ‘Idhari, Baydn, iii, 98). The sums 
which constituted it originated for the most part 
from the revenues of pious foundations often 
assigned to strictly determined expenditure, but 
also from irregular deposits that could not be touched, 
in particular the goods of ‘absentees’ (ghdé#b), that 
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abandoned their possessions without designating a 
legal mandate for their administration. 

The kadi was assisted in the provinces by the 
inspectors of the pious foundations (ndzir al-awkaf) 
and was only qualified to authorise expenditure. 
These funds could only be employed for the ends 
indicated by the donors, or if the objects were only 
expressed in vague terms, for works of public utility 
and religion like help for paupers, the upkeep of 
mosques and the payment of their staff, the building 
of institutions of learning and the payment of 
teachers, etc. The kdadi could authorise advances 
from the public Treasury for pious works like the 
organisation of a military campaign against the 
infidels or the restoration of a defence work on the 
frontier of the dar al-islam. 

This system still functioned at the beginning of the 
6th/12th century during the Almoravid occupation, 
as is shown in Ibn SAbdiin’s discourse on the hisba, 
edited and translated by E. Lévi-Provengal (see 
bibliography). 

II. Maghrib. Nothing leads us to believe that 
the term bayt al-mal was used in the Maghrib in 
such a restricted sense. It seems to have been used 
in its wider meaning of the public Treasury and it 
designates at the same time the administration of 
public finances. 

So far the financial organisation of the different 
states of the Muslim West has not been the object 
of a systematic study. It must be added that the 
information supplied by the Arabic chronicles is 
slight and very scrappy. We must be content’ with 
very general observations on the matter. 

The Aghlabids of al-Kayrawan do not appear to 
have been innovators in this respect and seem to 
have been content with the system they found when 
they came to power in 184/800. 

If the Fatimids did not change much in the 
administration and nomenclature of the taxes, they 
obtained, according to the indications of Ibn 
Hawkal (ed. De Goeje, 69) a remarkable return 
from the taxes, the annual total of which reached 
7 to 8 million dinars. The Zirids could only maintain 
the system so well organised by their predecessors. 

We know practically nothing about the financial 
organisation of the Almoravids, except that their 
first ruler, Yisif b. Tashufin felt obliged to content 
himself with “legal” taxes—an attitude which his 
successors did not keep up, and that they maintained 
in Spain the organisation that they found in force 
there. 

The only precise indication that we have on: the 
subject of the Almohads is the establishment by 
‘Abd al-Muw’min in 555/1160 of a sort of cadaster 
intended to cover the whole Maghrib and to help in 
the assessment of a land tax (kharddj) (Rawd al- 
Kirtas, ed. Tornberg, 126; 174). 

R. Brunschvig’s study on the Hafsids contains all 
the details possible—and they are comparatively 
few—on the financial organisation of the eastern 
Maghrib from the 7th/13th to gth/15th centuries. 
The official who directed it bore the name of sahib 
al-ashghal, a term also used by Ibn Khaldiin (loc 
cit.), then of munaffidh. It was characterised by the 
fact that, in a number of instances, it renounced 
Kur’anic “legality” but it was successful, for the 
Hafsid treasury was nearly always well filled. 

Nothing precise is known about the Bani ‘Abd 
al-W4d. It is possible that the thesis being prepared 
by M. Mougin may clarify the subject. 

The rare and scattered indications on the finan- 


is Muslims who, for one reason or another, had | cial organisation of the Marinids can be found in the 
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Masdélik of Ibn Fadl Allah-al ‘Umari (tr. M. Gaude- | 
froy-Demombynes, BGA, ii, Paris 1927) and in the 
Musnad of Ibn Marzik (ed. and tr. E. Lévi-Provengal, 
in Hesp., 1925). They all concern the reign of Abu 
’l-Hasan (the middle of the 14th century). 

A text of al-Ifrani (Nuzhat al-Hadi, ed., Houdas, 
38-40; tr. 70-75) provides interesting information on 
fiscal matters at the beginning of the Sa‘did period 
and on the establishment of a new land tax called 
n@tba, Finally, the work of E. Michaux-Bellaire 
gives quite a clear picture of the financial system 
under the ‘Alawid dynasty at the end of the roth 
and beginning of the 2oth centuries. 

It may be hoped that the Turkish archives 
preserved in Tunis and Algiers contain the materials 
for a study of Turkish fiscal policy in the Maghrib, 
at least from the 18th century. 

Bibliography: E. Lévi-Provengal, Hist. Esp. 
mus., iii, 13-134; idem, Séville mus. au XII* 
stécle, 1-3; M. Vonderheyden, La Berbérie or. sous 
la dynastie des Benot’l-Arlab, Paris 1927, 170-1713 
H. Terrasse, Hist. du Maroc, 2 vols., Casablanca, 
1949-1950, passim; R. Brunschvig, La Berbérie or. 
sous les Hafsides, ii, Paris 1947, 68-69; E. Michaux- 
Bellaire, Les impots marocains, in AM, i, 56-96; 
idem, L’organisation des finances au Maroc, in 
AM, xi, 171-51; J. F. P. Hopkins, Medieval 
Muslim Government in Barbary, London 1958. 

{R. Le TournEav) 

AL-BAYT aLt-MUKADDAS [see at-Kups] 

BAYT RAS, a village in Transjordania, known by 
the Arab geographers, and situated about 3 km. 
N. of Irbid in the district of SAdjliin [¢.v.], on an 
eminence (589 m.) surrounded by ruins which mark 
the deserted site of the ancient Capitolias. This 
town of the Decapolis, the name of which corresponds 
to the Arabic name which outlived it and doubtless 
relates to its dominant position in a less hilly region, 
was noted by the early itineraries along along with 
Adhri“at (Der‘a), Abila (Tall Abil) and Gadara (Umm 
Kaya), which were neigbouring places. Formerly a 
Nabatean possession, it had increased in importance 
during the Roman period, being declared autono- 
mous in 97-8, the first year of Trajan’s reign, and 
had maintained its importance as a Byzantine 
bishopric of Palestina Secunda. Occupied by Shu- 
rahbil b. Hasana at the beginning of the period of 
Arab conquest and incorporated in the djund of | 
Urdunn, it enjoyed during the Umayyad period a 
position which is attested by various notices in the 
poets and chroniclers. These sing the praises of its 
wine, “already praised by the pre-Islamic poets 
Nabigha Dhubyani and Hassan b. Jhabit” (H. 


Lammens) and still known by Y4kit in the 6th/13th 
century, and mention it as the seat of the caliph 
Yazid II, who lived there with his favourite Hababa 
{the tradition which makes it the birthplace of the 
caliph Yazid I seems however more doubtful, and 
may be based on a confusion with the village of Bayt 
Ranis in the Ghita of Damascus, as has already 
been pointed out by H. Lammens, Etudes sur le 
regne du caliphe omaiyade Mo‘awiya ler, Beirut 
1908, 379 and n.). The fame of Bayt RAs, at a period 
when the Marwanid rulers preferred to reside in the 
region of al-Balka? (g.v.], which is rich in archaeolo- 
gical remains that can be attributed to them, was 
followed by a rapid decline, and the site was almost 
completely abandoned. It is a cause for regret, 
however, that the ruins which still exist, and which 
have been briefly described by travellers, have never 
formed the subject of serious study which might 
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enable one to distinguish the traces of an Umayyad 
establishment in the midst of the earlier buildings, 

Bibliography: F.-M. Abel, Géographie de la 
Palestine, Paris 1933-38, ii, 294-5 (s.v. Capitol- 
ias}); G. Schumacher, Northern ‘Ajlun, London 
1890, 154-168; G. Schumacher and C. Steuernagel, 
Der ‘Adschlin, Leipzig 1927, 478 ff.; G. Le 
Strange, Palestine under the Moslems, London 
1890, 32, 415; A.-S. Marmardji, Textes géographiques 
arabes sur la Palestine, Paris 1951, 4, 6, 233 
Caetani, Annali, ii, 1126 (year 12 A.H.), iii, 396 
(year 15 A.H.); H. Lammens, Etudes sur la siecle 
des Omeyyades, Beirut 1930, I71, 213, 253; 
Nabigha Dhubyani, Diwan, ed. Dérenbourg, xxvi, 
165-66; Baladhuri, Futih, 116; Ibn Khurradadh- 
bih, 78; Bakri, Geographisches Worterbuch, i, 189; 
Yakit, i, 200, 776-777. 

(J. SouRDEL-THoMINE) 

BAYTAR is the most frequently used form of 
the word which denotes the veterinary surgeon. 
It is an arabicised form of fmmatpdc, and, as a 
matter of fact, the more exact form biyatr is to be 
found in ancient poetry, as well as baytar. The 
preservation of the original Greek form in Oriental 
languages is also proved by the rath century 
Midrash Numeri rabbd, 9, where DINO™DN is ex- 
pressly written. However, the Greek hippiatric 
writings do not seem to have been known in Islam, 
if the quotation of Heraclides in al-Birini, al- 
Diamahir fi Ma‘rifat al-Djawahir, 101. does not 
mean Heraclides of Tarentum (ca. 75 B.C.), who wrote, 
amongst others, a hippiatric book, cf. M. J. Haschmi, 
Die Quellen des Steinbuches des Béruni, Thesis, 
Bonn 1935, 44. A pseudo-Hippocratic work on the 
subject bearing the title De Curationibus infirmitatum 
aequorum, was translated by a Jew named Moses of 
Palermo for Charles I of Anjou (1266-1285), and 
printed in Bologna 1865, in P. Delprato, Trattati di 
mascalcia attribuiti ad Ippocrate tradotti dall’arabo in 
latino. 

The oldest Arabic work on bayt{ara is ascribed to 
Hunayn b. Ishak by Ibn Abi Usaybi‘a, i, 200, 26; 
it is also the only work on the subject quoted by 
TJashképriizade, Miftak al-saSada, i, 270, who calls 
it “sufficient” (kafi). A writer contemporary with 
Hunayn is the first author on hippiatrics whose 
works are preserved, namely, Abii Yisuf Ya‘kiib 
b. Akhi Hizam, stablemaster to al-Mu‘tasim and 
al-Mu‘tadid (second half of 3rd/9th century), cf. 
Brockelmann, S I, 432 f., where further bibliography 
is quoted. A great many manuscripts of books by 
several authors were listed by H. Ritter in an annex 
to his review on ‘Ali b. ‘Abd al-Rahman b. Hudhayl 
al-Andalusi, La parure des cavaliers, ed. L. Mercier, 
1922 (Der Islam, xviii, 1929, 119-126). The words 
baytar and baytare are still in use in modern Spanish 
{albéitar and albeitaria). A French article on the 
veterinary medicine of the Bedouins was translated 
into Arabic by Pére Anastase, al-Machrig, i, 1898, 
684, 942. 

Ribliography: (additional to books quoted in 
the text): TA, s.v.; al-Agma‘tydt, ed. Ahlwardt, 
3, 8; Farazdak, ed. Hell, 484%, 1; S. Fraenkel, 
Aram. Fremdworter, 265; M. Steinschneider, 
Ubers. a. d. Arab., i, 1904, no. 86; W. Cohn, 
Jiidische Ubersetzer am Hofe Karl I. von Anjou, 
Kénigs von Stzilien, in Monatsschrift f. Gesch. u. 
Wiss. d. Judentums, 79, 1935, 246 ff.; G. Sarton, 
IHS, ii, 89, 793, 1091, 1093; iii, 284, 1216, 1238, 
1837 f.; E. Leclainche, Hist. de la méd. vét., 1936; 
L. Moulé, Hist, de la méd. vét., 2 (méd. vét. arabe), 
1896. {M. PLESSNER) 
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BAYYANA, Span. Baena, a small town in the 
province of Cordova, 59 kilometres from the 
capital. During the Muslim period it belonged to the 
district of Cabra; with al-Zahra?, Ecija, Lucena and 
Cordova, it formed the tklim of al-Kambaniya (la 
Campifia). Situated on a hill in the Campifia of 
Cordova and watered by the Marbella, a tributary 
of the Guadajoz, it was surrounded by gardens, 
vineyards and olive groves, as at present, and 
enjoyed great prosperity during the Umayyad period. 
The town possessed a solid fortress, situated on the 
slope facing the river, a cathedral mosque built by 
the order of ‘Abd al-Rahm4n II, markets and baths. 
Ibn Hafsiin [9.v.] succeeded in conquering Bayyana 
during the period of the amir ‘Abd Allah but, with 
the fall of the caliphate and the ensuing disorder of 
the fitna, it lost much of its rural tranquillity. Its 
present location dates back to the Muslim period, 
as no Roman traces have been found there nor in 
various parts of its environs, as far as the neigh- 
bouring ridge of Antigua. Alfonso the Warlike 
on his famous expedition into Andalusia, passed by 
Baena without taking it, shortly before the battle 
of Arnisol (Safar 520/March 1126). When the town 
fell into the hands of Ferdinand III in 1240, it had 
a double enclosure, an internal wall which enclosed 
the alcazaba and the medina, and an external wall 
which encompassed the outskirts occupied by the 
civilian population. The mudejares who remained at 
Baena were transferred to Castile in 1571, but a 
royal decree authorised their establishment at 
Cordova until their final expulsion. The most 
important celebrity of the town was Kasim b. 
Asbagh b. Muhammad. b. Yisuf b. Nasih b. SAta?, 
a traditionist and philologist who was born at. 
Baena in 247/862 and died at Cordova in 340/951. 

Bibliography: Idrisi, Desc., 174, 205, of the 
text, 209, 252 of the trans.; Y4kit, ii, 13; ‘Abd 

al-Mun%m al-Himyari, al-Raw@ al-Mi‘tar, ed. E. 

Lévi-Provengal, 59 of the text, 64 of the trans. 

(A. Huicr Miranpa) 

BAYYASA, Span. Baeza, a town in the province 
of Jaen, 48 kilometres from the capital. Its present 
population is about 17,000 and it is situated on a hill 
whose slopes descend to the valleys of the Guadal- 
quiver and the Guadajoz. Of Iberian foundation, it 
was called Biatra, according to Ptolemy. Pliny calls 
its inhabitants Vincienses, and the Goths made it 
the seat of the diocese biatensis. Upon its fall to the 
Muslims it took the name Bayydsa. Its com and 
barley were praised, according to al-Idrisi, who did 
not however mention its olive groves which today 
cover half its area. 

During the Umayyad caliphate Ibn Hafstn {9.v.] 
conquered it, but it was retaken by ‘Abd al-Rahm4an 
III in 217/910. In 412/1021 the town belonged, with 
Jaen and Calatrava, to the fief of Zuhayr fata‘ 
‘dmiri. It was occupied by the Almoravids, whose 
last champion in al-Andalus, Ibn Ghaniya, sur- 
rendered it in 541/1146 to the emperor Alfonso VII; 
the latter kept it until he evacuated it in 552/1157 
at the same time as Ubeda, shortly before his death 
and after the loss of Alméria. For nearly a century it 
belonged to the Almohads, and in 609/1212 al-Nasir 
on his way to Las Navas de Tolosa, moved his camp 
from Jaen to Baeza. After the rout, the inhabitants 
of Baeza fled to Ubeda, and on 18 Safar 609/20 July 
1212, the victors entered the deserted city and burned 
it. When the Christians had retired, it was rebuilt 
and repopulated. In the following year, Alfonso VIII 
besieged it with difficulty during the winter of 
1213-14, and was forced to retire without success. 


A nephew of ‘Abd al-Mu’min, Abi ‘Abd Allah, 
who held the governorships of Bougie, the Balearics 
and Valencia, must have lived a long time at Baeza, 
for his ten sons had the surname al-Bayyd4sl, and the 
eldest, ‘Abd Allah revolted at Baeza against the 
caliphs al-‘Adil and al-Ma>min. He allied himself with 
Ferdinand IIJ and received a Castilian garrison in 
the alcazaba of Baeza. When he was killed by the 
Cordovans in 623/1226, the inhabitants of Baeza 
again abandoned their city, and it was finally 
occupied by Ferdinand III on 19 Dhu ’1-Hidjdja 
624/30 November 1227. During the 14th and 15th 
centuries, Baeza, as a stronghold of great strategic 
importance, owing to its situation on the frontier 
between Castile and the kingdom of Granada, 
played a major réle in the struggles of the Recon- 
quest between the Nasrids and the Marinids. 

Bibliography: Idrisi, Desc., 203 in text, 249 
in trans.; ‘Abd al-Mun‘im al-Himyari, Al-Rawd 
al-Ms‘far, 57 in text, 72 in trans.; G. Cirot, Chro- 
nique latine des rots de Castille, 115; Fernando de 

Cézar, Noticias y documentos para la historia de 

Baeza, 1884; E. Lévi-Provengal, Hist. Esp. Mus., 

index; A. Huici Miranda, Historia del imperto 

almohade, ii, 432-6. (A. Huict MrranpbaA) 

BAYYINA (plural bayyindt), etymologically the 
feminine adjective “clear, evident’, was already in 
use as a substantive with the meaning of ‘‘manifest 
proof” in numerous passages of the Kur?4n—in 
xcviii, 1 for example, whence it is that the Sura 
itself is entitled al-Bayyina. In legal terminology 
the word denotes the proof per excellentiam—that 
established by oral testimony—, although from the 
classical era the term came to be applied not 
only to the fact of giving testimony at law but also 
to the witnesses themselves. There are other words 
to express other aspects or degrees of the notion of 
proof, notably Audjdja (plural kudjadj) ‘‘argument, 
proof (in general or at law)”, ‘“‘a document consti- 
tuting proof’, dalil “conclusive indication’ and 
burhan ‘demonstration’. 

In the legal field the Kur?an is concerned with 
proof in diverse matters, both civil and penal. It is 
at once noteworthy that it is fundamentally to 
oral testimony (skahdda {q.v.]) that the Kur’an 
prescribes recourse. It recommends that certain 
legal acts should be established by witnesses—divorce 
by repudiation (lxv, 2), testamentary dispositions 
{v, 106-108), accounts of guardianship (iv, 7) and 
the contracting of debts (ii, 282). And while, in this 
last case, the Kur?4n strongly supports written 
evidence, this is closely tied up with the eye-wit- 
nesses who ought to corroborate, as soon as it is 
completed, the recognition of the debt dictated to 
the scribe by the debtor. Such are the modes of 
proof which the Kur’4n, albeit in a summary 
fashion, regulates. It notes, in addition, the need 
for a double number of witnesses (four in place of 
the ordinary number of two) to establish legal 
proof of fornication (iv, 19, xxiv, 4, 13); and, to 
provide for the case where the husband cannot 
produce this difficult standard of proof of his wife’s 
adultery, institutes the exceptional procedure of 
the mutual “oath of imprecation” (ls‘an) between 
the spouses (xxiv, 6-9). This procedure, although it 
does not, properly speaking, establish proof, has, 
nevertheless, important legal effects. On the other 
hand the sacred book has nothing to say about the 
primitive institutions of physical ordeal and oaths 
of compurgation. 

Classical Islamic law consec:.1ted the superiority 
of proof by testimony, requiring, for its validity, 
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the fulfilment of some fairly stringent theoretical 
conditions (see ‘ADL and SHAHADA). And it was only 
in so far as written evidence could be construed as 
a Zeugenurkunde (cf. the testatto of Roman law) that 
it became generally and more widely accepted, 
though not without keen discussion, reservations 
and precautions, even in the case of notarial acts 
(see E. Tyan, Le notariat et le régime de la preuve par 
rit dans la pratique du droit musulman, Annales 
Ecole francaise de droit de Beyrouth, 1945, no. 2). 

In the Kur’anic verses relating to testamentary 
dispositions (v, 106-108) the witnesses, in case of 
suspicion, or new substitute witnesses, were invited 
to take an oath by Allah; but traditional theory 
regards as abrogated the precept contained in this 
passage, which is the only one in the Kur?4n where 
third-party witnesses are required to support their 
own evidence by an oath. Occasional and exceptional 
instances can be adduced, under Islam, of kadis 
subjecting suspect witnesses to the oath. The 
doctrine, however, established a clear-cut distinct- 
ion, as far as the “legal proofs” (hudjadj shar‘iyya) 
which it enumerates and regulates are concerned, 
between proof by testimony and the oath. The 
celebrated maxim declares : ‘‘The burden of proof 
(by testimony) lies upon the one who makes the 
allegation and the oath belongs to him who denies 
(al-bayyina ‘ald l-mudda% wa-l-yamin ‘ala man 
ankar)”’ with the variant “to him against whom the 
allegation is made (‘ald I-mudda‘a ‘alayh)’”’. It ought 
to be noted that in the process of the action ‘the 
one who makes the allegation” is not necessarily 
the original plaintiff (and hence the burden of proof 
may fluctuate), and further that, in the view of the 
scholars, evidence can only normally be given to 
positive facts. 

In principle the bayyina itself has a self-sufficient 
authority : where the legal conditions of validity 
are satisfied it is, as a general rule, binding upon the 
judge. Several early attempts to support testimony 
with an oath taken by the plaintiff wholly failed, 
apart from cases where the defendant defaults or 
suffers from some incapacity, to influence the 
classical law (Schacht, Origins, 187-188; see Ibn 
Kudama, Mughni, ix, 277; for the contrary view 
of the Fatimids, kadi Nu‘man, Iktisdr, Damascus 
1957, 163). The Hanafi school held strictly to the 
letter of the maxim mentioned above, and indeed 
certainly contributed to the spread of its influence, 
if not to its very formulation; for, contrary to the 
doctrine of the other madhkahib, Hanafi law does 
not allow the plaintiff to take the oath in order to 
complete an imperfect bayyina (a single witness) 
in disputes concerning property, nor does it allow 
the oath declined by the defendant to be returned 
to the plaintiff. In the mutual taking of the oath 
(takhdluf) which the Hanafis, along with the other 
schools, uphold in certain cases where bayyina is 
lacking, each of the two parties stands in relation 
to other in the position of defendant. For other 
developments of the judicial oath see the article 
yamin. We will only observe here that the pre- 
Istamic oath of compurgation survives, in Islamic 
law, as a method of proof in a limited field of penal 
procedure (see kasama). s 

It is possible, especially in regard to property 
claims, that contradictory bayyindt may confront 
each other. The /ikk texts concern themselves with 
this ta‘drud al-bayyindt and endeavour to destroy 
the conflict by officially declaring one of the proofs 
superior on the basis of criteria which differ con- 
siderably among the different schools and may 
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result in diametrically opposite solutions. Should the 
proofs concerned nevertheless still prove equal, the 
solutions, even within the schools themselves, vary 
between their reciprocal cancellation, resort to a 
supplementary and decisive form of evidence, and 
their being taken at face value—which then neces- 
sitates either division of the property or the drawing 
of lots. 

Superior though the bayyina might be as a mode 
of proof, it is difficult to regard it in all circumstances 
as “stronger” (akwa) than an acknowledgement 
(ikray {g.v.] or, less technically, é‘tiradf). Indeed the 
contrary is expressly stated by the Zahiri Ibn 
Hazm, Muhalla, ix, 426. The doctrine requires less 
in the way of personal capacity for an acknowledge- 
ment than for testimony, by reason of the basic 
presumption of truthfulness on the part of the 
person making the acknowledgement. But the 
authors usually—and quite sensibly—distinguish in 
this regard between the acknowledgement whose 
only effect is to bind the one who makes it (‘ald 
nafsih) and the acknowledgement which affects the 
rights of third parties (ft hakk ghayrih), and their 
decisive force and their legal consequences differ 
considerably. 

In addition it would be relevant, on the subject 
of bayyina, to enquire into the position, in relation 
to it, of the expert evidence which may be required 
by the judge. Further, if one were to attempt a 
general theory of proof in Islamic law, it would be 
fitting to take account of the discussions relating 
to the judge’s personal knowledge of the facts of a 
case, to underline the considerable importance and 
the abundance of legal presumptions, and to note 
the role and the importance of certain auxiliary 
indications or initial steps in proof recognised by the 
law. In this field of proof at law two Islamic tenden- 
cies may be observed,: the desire to establish, in a 
humane fashion, what is most probable by regulated 
means rather than to pursue the strict truth, the 
certain knowledge of which belongs only to God, 
—and a tendency towards rationalisation, which, 
though it does not prevail always and everywhere, 
is nevertheless latent in, for example, the position 
alloted to the oath of compurgation and the com- 
plete absence of ordeal in the form of physical trial 
(despite tenacious survivals of this in the customary 
practice of tribal societies up to the present day). 

Bibliography: The texts of ftkk, the articles 
of the EJ to which reference has been made above, 
and the modern studies to which reference will 
be made in Recuetls de la Société Jean Bodin, vol. 

La Preuve (to be published in 1960) as well as 

in the article HUDJDJA [g.v.]. (R. BRuNscHviG) 

BAYYUMIYYA, an Egyptian tarika founded by 
‘Ali b. Hidjazi b. Muhammad al-Bayyimi al- 
Shafi, born c. 1108/1696 and died in Cairo in 
1183/1769. After joining the Ahmadiyya and 
Khalwatiyya (the latter through the Demirdashiyya) 
tartkas, Bayyiimi, by developing a dhikr characterised 
by particularly loud and emphatic utterance, 
established a virtually independent tarika of his own. 
Another feature of his fartka was its appeal to the 
poorest classes and specifically to highwaymen, many 
of whom, after a period of chastisement at Bayyami’s 
hands, swelled the ranks of the vast armed retinue 
that accompanied his rare appearances in the streets. 
But perhaps his influence was chiefly due to the 
extremes of excitement and passivity that he 
experienced during the dkikr. The ‘ulama’s attempt 
to ban his dkiky sessions (held every Tuesday at 
the Husayni Mashhad) was thwarted by Shaykh 
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Shubrawi, Rector of the Azhar, whose determination 
on this occasion contrasts favourably with his 
behaviour on others (Djabarti, i, 195). Bayyimi’s 
works include handbooks on the Demirdashiyya 
and Bayyimiyya and a commentary on Djili’s 
Insan al-Kamil. He seems to have been most at 
home in hadith, on which he lectured when Shubrawi 
invited him to the Taybarsiyya College at the Azhar. 
The mosque in which he is buried was built by 
Mustafa Pasha, a wali of Egypt (probably between 
1757-1760), when according to Djabarti he became 
grand vezir (probably sometime between 1763/1765). 
Bayyimi did not leave any distinguished kkalifa- 
but his dhikr was still popular during the mawlid 
in Lane’s days. 

Bibliography: To Brockelmann, II 462, S I 
784, S II 146, 478 add: Risdlat al-Tanzih al- 
Mutlak li man lahu al-Wudjid al-Kamil (MS in 
writer’s possession); Sarkis 622; Djabarti, i, 339; 
Lane, Modern Egyptians, 249, 461. 

(W. A. S. Kwavip1) 

BAYZARA, (Arabic), denotes “the art of the 
flying-hunt”’, and is not restricted to the desig- 
nation of ‘falconry’. (Its Persian origin (from baz: 
goshawk; see below) is more closely related to the 
notion of “ostring art’). Derived from bayzar, 
“ostringer’, an Arabicised form of the Persian 
bazydr/bazddr, it was preferred to its dual form 
bazdara; the words baziyya and biydza were scarcely 
used in the Muslim Occident. The use of rapacious 
predatories (kdsir, pl. kawdsir) as ‘‘beasts of prey” 
(djadrth, pl. djawarih) was undoubtedly known to the 
Arabs before Islam, and Imru? al-Kays sketches, in 
his ayyam al-sayd, some descriptions of flying-sport. 
However, hawking only assumed importance with 
them after the great Muslim conquests which 
brought them into contact with the Persians and 
the Byzantines. It quickly won the favour of the 
new leaders who discovered in it the possibility of 
diversion and of satisfying peacefully their passion 
for riding. Caliphs and high Muslim dignitaries were 
zealous in elevating it, with venery, to the rank of 
an institution under the direction of a “master of 
chases” (amir al-sayd), and later (amir shtkar). The 
Umayyad caliph Yazid b. Mu‘awiya (680-83) was 
one of the first to show an unbridled enthusiasm 
for the flying-hunt. Historians, biographers and 
chroniclers in the Arabic language provide infor- 
mation, each according to his own period and 
country, on the current practice of hawking, and 
relate for the occasion lively anecdotes of the 
exploits of certain princes in this field. (see al- 
Fabari, Ibn al-Athir, al-Suyiti, al-Makrizi-Quatre- 
mére, in J. Sauvaget, Introduct. a Vhist. de VOrient 
Musulman). Much more valuable is the information 
concerning bayzara found in certain encyclopedic 
works, edited for the purpose of adab or philological 
learning, such as the K. al-Hayawan of A\-Djabiz 
(Cairo 1947), the Al-Mukkassas of Ibn Sida 
(Alexandria 1904, vol. viii, and indices by M. Talbi, 
Tunis 1956), the K. Subk al-A‘sha of Al-Kaikashandi 
(Cairo 1913, vol. ii), the K. Murddj al- Dhakab of 
al-Mas‘idi. 

The Maghrib and Muslim Spain, as well as the 
Orient, had their enthusiasts for the hawking-sport. 
In Aghlabid Ifrikiya, the governor Muhammad II 
(864-75), called not without reason the “‘Cranesman” 
(Abu ’l-Gharanik), exhausted the state exchequer 
with his wild expenses on the “flying-play” (/a%) 
(see Ibn ‘Idhari, Bayan, trans. Fagnan, Algiers 1901, 
147-48). Later the Hafsids, too, were smitten by 
hawking. Like a Sdsanid prince, Al-Mustansir (1249- 


77) found his pleasure, with the hawk on his fist, in a 
vast ‘“‘preserve” (masyad) near Bizerta (see Ibn Khal- 
din, K. al-‘Ibar, trans. De Slane et Casanova, ii, 338). 
In the 15th century his descendant ‘Uthm4n (1435-88) 
spent several days a week in this entertainment (see 
R. Brunschvig, Deux récits de voyage inédits..., 
Paris 1936, 212). At the Umayyad court in Cordova, 
the Grand Falconer (Sahib al-baydazira) enjoyed a high 
office, close to the ruler (see Ibn ‘Idhari, op.’cit., in E. 
Lévi-Provengal, X® s., Paris 1932, 55). The fashion 
of hawking, widespread in the countries of Islam 
during the Middle Ages, was the livelihood of a great 
number of people, and its practice was not limited 
to the privileged classes, as it was in Christendom. 
The rural population and the nomads continued to 
devote themselves to it and preserved the tradition, 
down to the beginning of the zoth century. From 
this fact it is easy to evaluate the réle played by the 
sporting-bird in Muslim economic life, especially 
during the medieval period, by the commerce it 
provoked and the people required for its maintenance, 
(see A. Talas, La vie économique aux II ¢™¢ and II [é™ 
siécles de V Hégire, in Arabic in Madjallat al-Madjma‘ 
al-‘Iraki, 1952, ii, 271-301; al-Djahiz(?), K. al- 
tabassur, bi ’l-Tidjara, ed. H. H. Abdul-Wahab, 
Cairo 1935 34-35, trans. Ch. Pellat, in Arabica, 
i, 2, 1954, 160-61). 

Most often, in fact, the master of the hawk-keepers 
train was not a falconer in the strict sense of the 
term, and he only put on the glove (dastaban; 
Maghrib: kuffdz) during the hunt. The care of the 
“hawk’s room” (bayt al-tuytir) was entrusted to 
hawkers’ assistants (ghulam, pl. ghilman) who had 
besides the task of keeping the aviary well provided 
with pigeons and other game-birds, for the nourish- 
ment and training of the hawks. The latter, a 
technical term of the bayzara, necessitated, according 
to the kind of sporting-bird, the competence of the 
ostringer (bazydr pl. baydzira. On the preference of 
bazydar to bayydz see Ibn Sa‘id al-‘Akfani, Irshdd al- 
Makasid, 92; the terms bayydz, bayydzi, biyds, 
baziyy, bayzdrt in the general sense of hawker, are 
Spanish-Maghribi, and frequently give way to 
fayydar), or of the falconer (sakkdr); both were often 
assisted by the kallabazi, the master of the hawking- 
pack who sets his greyhounds (suliki, pl. sulékiyya) 
on the gazelle or the hare, and the Goshawk, 
occasionally the Saker Falcon or even the eagle, 
flying ‘‘waiting on’’ (h@?im), distances the pack and 
binds to the quarry. 

The traditional classification in the Orient of 
predatories worthy of training (davawa and dard’a), 
based on the black or yellow colour of the iris 
denoting remarkable visual powers, corresponds 
exactly to the modern ornithological system. In 
fact the “dark-eyed birds’ are found only in the 
genus Falco, ‘“‘falconidae”’, who alone have a black 
iris. These are “long-winged sweeping birds, “lured- 
birds, used to “highflying” (the flight of the heron: 
balshiin, of the crane: kurki or ghirnik, of crows: 
ghirban, from time to time the eagle: ‘ukdb, the kite: 
kidd, and the wild water-fowl: fayr al-ma). The 
Arabist is often puzzled by the abundance of terms 
designating sporting-birds, a such abundance not 
being due to the multiplicity of types, but to the great 
variety of adjectives qualifying the innumerable 
shades of plumage worn by the bird according to 
its sex, its age and habitat. The Arabs saw several 
different types when it was only a question of 
individual birds of the same family, whether im- 
mature, young or adult, male or female. One can 
discover, however, among that accumulation of names 
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the generic term, with the aid on the one hand of 
scientific inventories of the avifauna of each country, 
and on the other, of the descriptions provided by 
the great Muslim naturalists, such as al-Kazwini 
(1203-1283) in his K. SAdja@%b al-Makhlikat, al- 
Damiri (1341-1405) in his K. Hayat al-Hayawan, 
and especially by the authors of cynegetic works 
(see below). 

Thus the sakkdr, falconer, was occupied in 
training only: a) the Ger-Falcon, Falco rusticolus, 
(sunkir, shunkar, shunkar) which, unknown in the 
Arab countries, had to be imported at great expense 
from Siberia, and which often figured among the 
ceremonial gifts upon an exchange of ambassadors; 
b) the Saker Falcon, Falco cherrug, (sakr, sakr al- 
ghazal, shark); c) the Peregrine Falcon, Falco pere- 
grinus, under its three oriental sub-species: perz- 
grinator, babylonicus and calidus (either shahin or 
bahri for the ‘‘Passage-Peregrine’); d) the Black- 
winged Kite, Elanus caeruleus (zurrak, sakr abyad, 
and Pers. kahit); e) the Merlin, Falco columbarius 
aesalon (yuyu, dialam); f) the Hobby, Falco 
subbuteo (kawindj); g) the Kestrel, Falco tinnunculus 
(Sask); h) the Lesser Kestrel, Falco Naumanni 
{‘uwaysik); i) the Red-footed Falcon, Falco vesper- 
tinus (luzayk) (see A. Ma‘laf, Mu‘djam al-hayawan, 
Cairo 1932, to be consulted with great care in view 
of the numerous errors in a scientific apparatus so 
often outdated), 

In the Muslim West highflight hawking knew only 
four falconidae: the Saker (nubli or lubli, derived 
from the name of the Andalusian town Niebla, which 
points to a loanword); the Barbary Lanner Falcon, 
or the “Alphanet” of the Christian falconers, Falco 
biarmicus (burni); the Barbary Falcon, Falko pere- 
grinus pelegrinoides (turkli); and Eleanora’s Falcon, 
Falco eleonorae (bahkri) (see Leo Africanus. Il Viaggio, 
Venice 1837, 166; L. Mercier, La chasse et les sports 
chez les Arabes, Paris 1927, ch. V, La fauconnerte, 
81-106, and bibl.; E. Daumas, Les chevaux du Sahara, 
Paris 1853, with the Réflextons de VEmir Abdelkader, 
359-372). These four falcons are described in the 
Maghrib as “noble” (hurr). As for the “yellow-eyed 
birds’, raised only by the bazydér, ostringer, they are 
the class most used in the hawking-sport. They are 
all “short-winged soaring birds” or ‘‘fist-hawks” 
trained for “lowflying’. This category is composed 
largely of the genus Acctpiter or acctpitridoe and 
includes in some parts of Persia and Turkey the 
smaller aquilidae. 

The bird which has enjoyed the greatest favour 
since remote antiquity and in every country of the 
Orient is undoubtedly the Goshawk, Accipiter 
gentilis, and its subspecies Acctp. albidus (either baz, 
or shahbadz) which, because they do not belong to the 
avifauna of the Arabic countries, were imported by 
merchants from Greece, Turkestan, Persia and India; 
the Maghrib scarcely knew of them. It was believed 
that the Goshawk was born to the flying art. Its 
Persian name baz, passed into Arabic before Islam, 
was applied apparently through ignorance to every 
sporting bird, and the term bayzara, ostring art for 
the experts, meant hawking in general. Conversely, 
it was “falcon” which prevailed over ‘“‘goshawk” in 
Europe, and “falconry” covered the technique of 
the ostring art. In the arabisation of the name baz, 
it was necessary to give it a triliteral root, of which 
the choice caused some trouble among philologists 
cand lexicographers. Three alternatives were proposed: 
a) BZW-BZY, giving by derivation baz'", al-bazi, 
baziyy; pl. buzat, bawaz'*/al-bawazi, bux’an; b) BWZ- 
BYZ giving baz“", pl. abwaz, bizan; c) B’Z giving 
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baz" pl. barzat, abuz, burdz, bVzdn, buPuz, burs. 
After the Goshawk, it was the Sparrow-Hawk, 
Accipiter nisus (bashak, Suldm, tut) and its short- 
footed subspecies called ‘‘Shikra”’, Accip. badius 
brevipes (baydak), which was preferred owing to its 
docility and the vast area of its distribution; its hen 
(s@f) is still used at Cape Bon in Tunisia for flying 
at the passage-quail in spring (see D. M. Mathis, La 
chasse au faucon en Tunisie, in Bull. Société Sc. Natur. 
de Tunisie, ii, 3-4, Tunis 1949, 107-18 and illustrations; 
idem, in A. Boyer et M. Planiol, Traité de Faucon- 
nerie et Autourserie, Paris 1948, 242-48; L. Lavauden, 
La chasse et la faune cynégétique en Tuntsie, Tunis 
1920, 20-21; al-Lataif/, in Arabic, Tunis, May 1955, 
24-27 and illustrations). 

As for eagles, they never have had in fact the rank 
of sporting-birds (‘tak wl-tayr); however, Persians 
and Turks trained with success the Crested Hawk 
Eagle, Spizaetus cirrhatus (tughril), Bonelli’s 
Eagle, Hieraetus fasciatus, and the Booted Eagle, 
Hieraetus pennatus (both called zummddj). The 
Harriers (murzat) and Buzzards (saka@wa) were 
neglected owing to their untamable ferocity; the 
kite and the vulture (nasr) as well, because of their 
taste for carrion. The Persians carried the art of 
training as far as the Eagle Owl (biaha) which served 
to attract the other predatories. All of the ‘“‘yellow- 
eyed birds’ were earmarked for the lowflying at the 
quail (sumand, salwa), the partridge (hadjal), the 
Chukar partridge (kabdj) and the See-See (tayhud), 
the sandgrouse (kata), the Bustard (hubdrd), the 
Little Bustard (ra‘‘ad), the Francolin (durrddj), the 
Ruddy Shieldrake (‘ankdd) and other game-birds of 
the steppe and desert. 

The techniques proper to bayzara were early in 
Islam the objects of numerous treatises which, for 
the most part, have not survived; Ibn al-Nadim 
mentions ten of them in his Fthrist. On the other 
hand a large number of the manuscripts in the public 
and private libraries in Europe and the Orient have 
yet to be studied (cf. Brockelmann, chapters on 
“‘Naturwissenschaft” and ‘‘Jagd’’). Nevertheless 
these techniques are comparatively well known to 
us thanks to several works already edited. The oldest 
of these texts, treating falconry, might be the basis 
of the Latin-Roman versions not yet identified but 
attributed to the two authors Moamin and Ghatrif 
(see the excellent critical edition of these texts by 
H. Tjerneld, Stockholm-Paris 1945). Recently, the 
Syrian Kurd ‘Ali had the happy idea of publishing 
(Damascus 1953) a treatise Al-Bayzara devoted to 
the falconry of the Fatimid caliph Al-‘Aziz bi-llah 
(975-96); the anonymous author offers us the 
profit of his own long experience and that of the 
specialists in hawking (/u‘‘ab) in a style stripped of 
extraneous erudition: poetical citations are arranged 
in a special chapter. This work is by far the most 
valuable of those we possess in Arabic on the training 
methods. At almost the same time As‘ad Talas 
edited (Baghdad 1954) the oldest known Arabic 
text, K. al-Masayid wa ’l-Matarid, the work of the 
famous poet Al-Kushadjim (d. 961 or 971) (cf. 
Brockelmann, I, 85, and S I, 137; Talas, Madjalla... 
op. cit., with an analysis of the work). This complete 
treatise on venery and falconry was one of the 
sources most exploited by later authors of cynegetic 
works; there emanates from it unfortunately too 
great a preoccupation with adab which relieves it 
of any practical significance. Very different and 
far more lively and useful are the “hawking-sport 
memories” of Usama Ibn Munkidh (d. 1188) in his 
K, al-Itibdr (ed. P. Hitti, Princeton 1930, ch. iii, 
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192-229) composed during the period of the Crusades 
(see Derenbourg, Vie d’Ousdma..., and texts, 
Paris 1885 and 1893). The work of the Mamlak 
Muhammad al-Mangli, K. Uns al-Mala? bi-Wahsh 
al-Fala, written in 1371 (cf. Brockelmann, II, 136 
and § II, 167) and published (Paris 1880) with a 
mediocre French translation by Florian Pharaon, 
has lost much of its value since the treaty of Al- 
Kushadjim has been available. Further, bayzara is 
treated in didactic poems such as the kasida in 213 
lines of the Maghribi al-Fadjidji (d. 1514; Brockel- 
mann, II, 136), and the Djamhara fi ’l-bayzara 
(Ms. Escorial, n. 903) of a certain ‘Isa al-Azdi (roth 
century?) often cited by al-Mangli. These com- 
positions deserve publication, though they have 
already been exploited by L. Mercier (op. cit.) who 
has in addition used the manuscripts of Al-Fakihi 
(d. 1541) and Al-Ash‘ari (1444) (MSS. Paris, B.N. 
nos, 2831 and 2834). Talas (Madjalla...) has 
restored to its original version the beautiful ardjuza 
on the flying-sport by Ibn Nubata (1287-1366) 
entitled Fard’id al-Sulak fi Masdayid al-Mulik. 
From all these texts it results that snaring and 
training methods were nearly the same for all 
species of sporting-birds. The young hawk was 
caught “eyas” or ‘‘yellow beak” (ghitra/, ghitri/) or 
“branchiers’’-‘‘rockers’’, t.e., the nest-forsakers (nahid) 
from her eyrie; when ‘“‘redfalcon” (farkh) or “‘hag- 
gard” (wakshi) ‘‘native” (baladi) or ‘‘passage-hawk” 
(Ratt® or radji‘), she was limed or snared by means 
of nets, of nooses and chiefly of ‘“‘flying-decoys” 
(bdrak) (cf. the system of the hut in Ibn Munkidh, 
op. cit., 200-01; M. Planiol, op. cit. 154-56). When, 
captured, she was “reclaimed”, f.e., made tame 
(ta‘bir, tahdi?); her eyelids were “sealed” (khayt) 
and she was ‘‘abated” (tadjwi‘, tankis) by fasting 
and then, progressively unsealed, she was induced 
to step, of her own accord, on the fist by offering her 
some ‘‘beakfuls”’ (talkim) and tempting her with 
flesh of live preys (talkif). When become tame and 
stepping on to the fist at call, she was tied to the 
“creance” (twdla), and it was now the beginning 
of her training to stoop at such and such game. 
Her carnivorous instinct was awakened and her 
keenness (faraka) to bind to the quarry developed 
by releasing before her training-birds (kasira) 
selected from the species for which she was being 
trained to hunt. These exercises were patiently 
repeated, each time at a greater distance. When 
estimated ‘“‘essured”’ (mustaw!® li-l-irsal), the pupil 
was fitted with ‘“jesses’” (al-sibakdn‘) and ‘‘bells” 
(adjrds, khalkhal) and then she was accustomed to 
wear on her head the ‘“hood” (burka‘, kumma, 
Maghrib: kanbdil) and to be ‘‘mailed in the sock” 
(kaba’), gaining some ‘‘manning”’ (uns) by long 
hours spent among the crowds of the streets and 
markets. Once familiarised with people, horses, dogs 
and domestic animals, she was taken to the hunting 
places where she was flown “‘for good” (s@da talk”) 
at waterfowl and sparrows. She returned at the 
sound of a drum (tanbal) attached to the saddle of 
the falconer (see L. Mercier, op. c#t., 98), and she was 
allowed to ‘‘take her pleasure’’ (iskba‘) on one of her 
takes. In the Maghrib training was never carried 
to such a degree of refinement: always taken in 
adulthood, the bird was released in the autumn and 
underwent only a rudimentary training (cf. L. 
Mercier, op. cit., 96-104). Being set down to rest, the 
hawk was placed on the “block” (kamiéla, kuffdz) or 
on the ‘‘perch” (‘drida, kandara), and was “‘weather- 
ed” (tashrik) in the sun, near her bathing-pool. 
During the period of moult (Rarnasa, takriz), she 
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was kept apart, from any noise, and her ‘‘mutes” 
(dhark, ramdj) were carefully controlled. By this 
means her good health was assured. The treatises on 
bayzara devote long chapters to the diagnosis of 
diseases particular to sporting-birds and their cure, 
revealing most often a barbaric empiricism combined 
with hygienic superstitions. 

From the time of the Prophet the question has 
been posed, with regard to Kur’anic law, of the 
legality of eating a game-bird caught by means ofa 
trained (hawk) predatory; it was a question of 
whether the bird ought to be slaughtered in accord- 
ance with the rites. Averroes, in his Biddyat al- 
Mudjtahid..., (cf. Averroes, Le livre de la chasse, 
extr. of the Biddya, text and trans; annotated by 
F. Viré, in Revue Tunisienne de Droit, nos 3-4, 
Tunis 1954, 228-59), gives a clear account of the 
different positions adopted by each of the four 
schools of law. This same question constitutes the 
introductory part of all of the works dealing with 
falconry and venery. 

The bayzara on the other hand did not fail to 
inspire poets and, from the time of the Umayyad 
period, it became with the coursing hunt one of the 
principal themes of popular poetry in radjaz. 
In fact the ardj#za, more supple and _ lively 
than the rigid classical kasida, soon became, with 
al-Shammikh (d. 22/643), al-‘Adjdjadj (d. 89/708), his 
son Ru’ba (d. 145/762) and several others, the typical 
form of the cynegetic poem (taradiyya). The latter, 
very much in fashion under the ‘Abbasids, was 
adopted by the great masters of verse such as Abi 
Nuwas, Ibn al-Mu‘tazz, Kushadjim and Al-Nashi, 
and afforded them, through research into rare terms 
(gharib), ‘‘the occasion of displaying their learning” 
(Ch. Pellat, Langue et Litterature Arabes, Paris 1952, 
108-09) (on the taradiyyat, see idem, Le milieu 
basrien, 160 ff. and notes. Taradiyydt are found in 
the diwans of the poets; those of Abd Nuwas are for 
the most part cited by Al-Djahiz, Hayawan). It is 
regrettable to note that this pedantic erudition led 
to the use, by those who took pleasure in it, of a 
language which has very little in common with that 
employed by the lovers of the flying sport. In Muslim 
Spain the poets, especially from the 11th century on, 
exploited principally the theme of the hawking- 
sport, which could not escape their pronounced 
taste for nature. They were able to inject into it 
that romantic note unknown to Oriental versifiers 
(cf. H. Pérés, Poéste Andalouse, Paris 1953, 346-9). 
Besides these creations in a learned language, there 
was a poetry of falconry prolonged and preserved, 
in their different dialects, by the great Arab nomads. 
It is interesting to note that the Touaregs have 
never known of the hawking art (cf. H. Lhote, La 
chasse chez les Touaregs, Paris 1951). The disdain 
displayed by the Arab anthologists for the “vulgar” 
tongue has deprived us of these Bedouin “songs” 
which were still recently honoured in the confines 
of the Sahara, revealing in their descriptions of the 
hawk, her flight and her quarries, a realism difficult 
to find in classical poetry (cf. M. Sidoun, Chants 
sur la chasse au faucon attmbuds a Si El-Hadj Aissa, 
Chérif de Laghouat, in R.Afr., nos. 270-71, 1908, 
272-94, text, trans, notes). 

The very large réle played by the hawking-bird, 
as a theme of inspiration in Islamic works of art, 
is material for considerable study. In fact the 
artistic modes of expression: miniatures, decorative 
sculpture in stone, in stucco, wood and ivory, 
engraving on crystal, glass and copper, moulding in 
bronze, glass and precious metals, ceramics, tapestry 
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and embroidery, owe to the “hawk motif’ a great 
deal of their inestimable accomplishments. Indeed, 
it is from this motif, in its innumerable interpre- 
tations, that Muslim art of East and West has drawn 
many of its characteristics (cf. A. U. Pope, A survey 
of Persian Art, Oxford 1939; G. Migeon, Art 
Musulman, Paris 1956; G. Margais, L’Art de l’Islam, 
Paris 1946). We add in conclusion that this same 
motif was vastly exploited by Mamlik heraldry 
(cf. L. A. Mayer, Saracenic Heraldry, Oxford 1932; 
Artin Pacha, Cont. a lV’étude du blason en Orient, 
London 1902). 

Bibliography: Beside references cited in the 
text: D. C. Phillott, The Bas Nama-yi Ndastri, A 
Persian Treatise on falconry, London 1908; 
L. Mercier, La Parure des Cavaliers ef Il’ Insigne 
des Preux, Fr. trans. of k. Hulyat al-Fursdn... 
of Ibn Hudhayl al-Andalusi, Paris 1924, 6, 400 
and bibl.; Z. M. Hasan, Hunting as practised in 
Arab countries of the Middle Ages, Govern. Press, 
Cairo 1937; R.F.E., La chasse au faucon dans les 
Hauts du Constantinois, in Rev. “TAM”, 330, 
Algiers 1948; G. Dementieff, La Fauconnerte en 
Russie, Esquisse historique, in L’Otseau and Rev. 
Francaise a’ Ornithologie, xv, 1945, 9-39- 

(F. Vir£) 

BAZ [see BAYZARA]. 

BAZ BAHADUR, The last ruler of independent 
M4lwa before the Mughal conquest in the time of 
Akbar, Baz Bahadur was the son of Shudja‘ Khan, 
arelative of Shir Shah Sir, whom the latter appointed 
governor of Malwa after its conquest by Shir Shah’s 
forces in 949/1542. On the death of Shudja‘ Khan in 
962/1554, Baz Bahadur murdered his brother 
Dawlat Khan, governor of Udjdjayn (Ujjain) and 
had himself proclaimed as sultan in 963/1555. He 
then brought most of Malwa under his rule by 
forcing his youngest brother Mustafa Khan to give 
up Raisin and Bhilsa. In 968/1560-1, a Mughal army 
under Adham Khan advanced to conquer MAalwa. 
Baz Bahadur was forced to relinquish his capital 
Mandi. The next year he succeeded in defeating Pir 
Muhammad, Adham Khin’s successor, but towards 
the end of 969/1562 was obliged by Mughal re- 
inforcements to flee into the hills of Gondwana. 
Though from his refuge there Baz Bahadur made 
several guerilla attacks upon the Mughal forces, he 
grew tired of the struggle and in 978/1570 submitted 
to Akbar eventually to receive a mansab of 2000. 
He died not long after and is probably buried at 
Agra. 

Baz Bahadur is celebrated in popular legend for 
his love for his mistress Rapmati for whom he is 
said to have composed love-songs and verses. He 
is also an eponymous figure in the development of 
a new passionate style of central Indian painting, 
in which the twin cultures of Malwa, Hindu and 
Muslim, were blended. 

Bibliography: Nizam al-Din Ahmad, Taba- 
kat-+ Akbari, Bibliotheca Indica, text iii, Calcutta 
1935, 421-424; Abu ’1l-Fadl,. Akbar-Ndma, Biblio- 
theca Indica, text ii, Calcutta 1876-79, 89-90, 
134-137, 140, 142-143, 166-169, 211, 231, 358; 
A?in-t-Akbari, trans. H. Blochmann, i, Bibliotheca 
Indica, 1868, index, 630; Firishta, i, 537-541; 
Ni‘mat Allah al-Harawi, Makhsan-t Afghani, 
trans. as History of the Afghans by B. Dorn, i, 
London 1829, 177-179; Samsam al-Dawla Shah- 
Nawaz Khan, Ma?athiry al-Umard?, Bibliotheca 
Indica, text i, Calcutta 1888, 387-391; L. White 
King, History and Coinage of Malwa, in Numis- 

. matic Chronicle, fourth series iii, London 1903, 
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396-398, fourth series iv, London 1904, 93, 97; 
H. Nelson Wright, The Coinage of the Sultans of 
Malwa, in Numismatic Chronicle, fifth series, xi, 
London 1931, fifth series xii, London 1932, 46 
and Plate IV; C. R. Singhal, On Certain Un- 
published Coins of the Sultans of Malwa, Journal 
of the Royal Astatic Scciety of Bengal, New Series 

iii, 1937, Numismatic Supplement, xlvii, Article 

no. 349, N. 137; Zafar Hasan, The Inscriptions of 

Dhar and Mandi, in Epigraphia Indo-Moslemica, 

1909-10, 8-9; S. H. Hodivala, Studies in Indo- 

Muslim History, ii, Bombay, 1957, 225-227; The 

Lady of the Lotus (Rup Mati Queen of Mandu) by 

Ahmad-ul-Umri, trans. etc. L. M. Crump, London 

1926; E. Barnes, Dhar and Mandu, in Journal of 

the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, 

Xxi, 1902-1904, 370-372; G. Yazdani, Mandi The 

City of Joy, Oxford 1929, index: Baz Bahkddur, 

125, Rupmati, 130; Central Indian Painting, with 

an introduction and notes by W. G. Archer, 

Faber Gallery of Oriental Art, London 1948, 4-5. 

See also plate 4, 10-11; Gakrwal Painting, with 

an introduction and notes by W. G. Archer, 

Faber Gallery of Oriental Art, London 1954, 

plate 4, ro-rz. (P. Harpy) 

BAZA [see BASTA]. 

BAZAHR, Bezoar, a remedy against all kinds of 
poisons, highly esteemed and paid for throughout 
the Middle Ages up to the 18th century, and in the 
Orient even up to this very day. The genuine 
(Oriental) Bezoar-stone is obtained from the bezoar- 
goat (Capra aegagrus Gm.) and, according to the 
investigations of Friedrich Wohler, the famous 
chemist (1800-1882), and others, it is a gall-stone. 
The stone seems to have been unknown to ancient 
Arabs, for neither in the lexica nor in A. Siddiqi, 
Studien tiber die persischen Fremdworter im klassischen 
Arabisch, 1919, is the word mentioned. The generally 
accepted etymology is Persian (pda(d)-zahkr “against 
poison” (P. Horn, in Geiger-Kuhn, Grundr. d. ir. 
Phil., i/2, 159). The Arabic books of stones and 
drugs present various spellings and etymologies 
that do not always correspond with each other, 
Nor are the etymologies themselves throughout 
correct (see later). 

For the first time in Islamic literature the Bazahr 
seems to appear in some of the Hermetic writings 
(none of them printed), and in the (partly edited) 
pseudo-Aristotelian writings inspired by the Oriental 
translations of the Alexander Romance. In the 
Lapidary ascribed to Aristotle (J. Ruska, Das 
Steinbuch des Aristoteles, 1912, 104 f.) Bazahbr is 
erroneously stated to be Greek, while the ex- 
planation is the usual al-nafi li ‘l-samm. The 
poisons coagulate the blood; this effect is pre- 
vented by the stone which frees the body of 
the poison by strongly sweating. Aristotle also 
registers the different colours of the Bazahr and the 
places where it is found, namely, China, India, the 
“East” and Khurasan. Also as amulet and sealing- 
stone the Bazahr is useful, as well as against the 
sting of poisonous insects (see below). 

Some MSS. of the pseudo-Aristotelic Sirr al-Asrar 
(Secretum secretorum) offer a chapter on precious 
stones, namely, Oxon. Laud 210 and Paris 2418. 
The text of the former was translated in Opera 
hactenus inedita Rogeri Baconi (!), V: Secretum 
secretorum, ed. R. Steele, 1920, 253; the latter 
has only been noted by ‘Abdurrahman Badawl, 
Fontes Graecae (sic) doctrinarum politicarum Islams- 
carum, i, 1954, 167, 0. 3. Steele also gives (174) the 
Latin text according to ed. Achillini, 1501, and 
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points to the Hebrew text (ed. and transl. by M. 
Gaster, JRAS, 1907-8, para 130). The name of the 
stone is rendered al-ndfi al-durr or mumsik al-rih 
(Hebrew ‘ésér ha-riah) (?). Its action is described 
similarly to that in the above-mentioned stone-book. 

The Ikhwan al-Safa?, ii, 81 Bombay = 104 Cairo 
explain the action of the stone in an elaborate 
theoretical way. It is worth noting that they use 
the name also as an appellative in the plural, along 
with sumimat and taryadkat. In the K,. al-Sumim 
wa-Daf‘ madarrha by Djabir b. Hayyan, Badzahr is, 
according to A. Siggel, Das Buch der Gifte etc., 1958, 
213 mostly used in the sense of “antidote” in general; 
only on 186 Siggel translates ‘‘Bezoar’”. The stone 
is only called one of the major remedies. Djabir is 
one of the sources quotes by al-Birdni in his elaborate 
article, al-Diamahir {i Ma‘rifat al-Djawahir, 1355, 
200-202; cf. M. J. Haschmi, Die Quellen des Stein- 
buchs des Bertini, Thesis, Bonn 1935, 19, who does 
not realise that the numerous quotations from 
Djabir’s K. al-Nukhab mean his K. al-Bahth, extant 
in MS. Istanbul Djarullah 1721. Al-Birini’s account, 
deriving from various sources, although opening with 
the statement that the stone is a mineral, offers also 
descriptions which make its being an organic material 
possible. He also teaches methods of examining its 
genuineness, and concludes with anecdotes. 

The next author according to chronology is al- 
Ghafiki, for the time being accessible only in 
Barhebraeus’ abridgment, ed. M. Meyerhof and 
G. P. Sobhy, 98, para 185 (English translation 
356-58 with elaborate commentary, where later 
sources are quoted in extenso). Al-Ghafiki’s rendering 
of the name is mukdwim al-samm. For al-Tifashi, 
see also the long chapter on Bazahr in Clément- 
Mullet, JA, vi/t1, 1868, 143-50. Later sources not 
quoted by Meyerhof-Sobhy: the Arabic text of 
Ibn al-Baytar, 1291, 1, 81f.; the German version 
of al-Kazwini (J. Ruska, Das Steinbuch aus der 
Kosmographie des al-Kazwini, Kirchhain, 1896). Al- 
Tifashi and also al-Antaki, Tadhkirat ali ’l-albab, i, 
60 call the stone pak-zahr “cleaning from poison’’, cf. 
P. Anastase-Marie de St.-Elie’s commentary on Ibn 
al-Akfani, Nukhab al- Dhakha*iv, 1939, 75 ff., para 13. 

A story of a lad stung by a scorpion who was 
cured by a drink of incense sealed with a seal of 
Bazahr is preserved in Ahmad b. Yusuf ibn al- 


Daya’s commentary on Ps.-Ptolemy’s K. al- 
Thamara (Centiloguium), aphorism 9, and was 


reproduced in Ghdyat al-hakim (Picairtx), ed. Ritter, 
1933, 55 (in the forthcoming German translation 56). 

On the later history of the Bazahr, also in Europe, 
and its high esteem in contemporary Persia see 
C. Elgood, Medical History of Persia, 1951, 369-71 
who also describes modern methods of examining its 
genuineness. (J. Ruska-[M. PLESsNER)) 

BAZAR [see s0x]. 

BAZARGAN [see TIDJARA]. 

BAZIGH 3B. MOSA, called aL-HA1K, Shi‘ite 
heretic. A disciple of Abu ’l-Khattab [¢.v.], he was, 
like his master, denounced by the Imam Dja‘far 
al-Sadik as a heretic and was even, according to 
Nawbakhti, disowned by Abu ’l-Khattab himself. 
Kashshi reports a tradition that when Dja‘far al- 
Sadik was told that Bazigh had been kiJled, he 
expressed satisfaction. This would place Bazigh’s 
death before that of Dja‘far in 148/765. Like many 
of the early extremist Shi‘ites, Bazigh was an 
artisan—a weaver of Kifa, and some amusement 
was expressed at the religious pretensions of one of 
such lowly status. His followers were known as 
Bazighiyya. 


Bibliography: Al-Kashshi, Ma‘rifat al-Ridjal, 
Bombay 1317, 196-7; al-Nawbakhti, Firak al- 
Shi‘a, (ed. H. Ritter), Istanbul 1931, 38, 40; al- 
Ash‘ari, Makdlat al-Islamiyyin, (ed. H. Ritter), 
Istanbul 1929, i, 12; al-Baghdadi, al-Fark bayn 
al-Fivak, (Eng. tr. by A. S. Halkin, Tel-Aviv 1935) 
64-5; al-Makrizi, Khifat, ii 352; al-Shahrastani, 
Milal, 137; al-Idji, Mawdkif, 346; J. Friedlander, 
The Heterodoxies of the Shiites, JAOS 1907 and 
1908, index; A. S. Tritton, Muslim Theology, 
London 1947, 27-8; W. W. Rajkowski, Early 
Shitism in Iraq, unpublished London University 
Ph. D. thesis. (B. Lewis) 
BAZINKIR (commonly bazinger, bazingir, ba- 

singer, besinger), slave-troops, equipped with fire- 
arms; a term current in the (Egyptian) Sudan 
during the late Khedivial and Mahdist periods. 

Etymology: The derivation is obscure. Sir 
Reginald Wingate’s assertion (Mahdiism and the 
Egyptian Sudan, London 1891; 28, n. 1) that it was 
the name of a tribe may be rejected: it does not 
appear to come from any southern Sudanese 
language. Professor E. E. Evans-Pritchard’s state- 
ment (‘‘A history of the kingdom of Gbudwe”, 
Zatre, Oct. 1956, no. 8; 488, n. 36) that it derives 
from a Nubian (?Dunkulawi) word, bezingra, lacks 
confirmation. Its origin should perhaps be sought 
in Turkish or Persian, possibly in connexion with 
baz and/or sunkur, ‘‘falcon’’, (cf. the use of farkha) 
or bazigar, ‘‘juggler” (cf. DJANBAz). 

Origin: The term first appears among the ivory 
and slavetraders of the Bahr al-Ghazal. Originally at 
Teast it was not current among those of the upper 
White Nile: it is not mentioned by Sir Samuel 
Baker, to whom C. G. Gordon explained its meaning 
in a letter dated 26 May 1878 (T. Douglas Murray 
and A. Silva White, Sir Samuel Baker: A memoir, 
London 1895, 242). G. Schweinfurth, apparently the 
first European to use the term, equates bdazinkir 
with furékh (Ar. = “chickens”; farkha = khadim is 
still a Sudanese colloquialism) and with “narakik” 
(? al-rakik). Other sources state that the furaikk 
were the gun-boys of the bazinkir (Wingate, op. ctt., 
103, n, 1: G. Schweinfurth, F. Ratzel, R. W. Felkin 
and G. Hartlaub, Emin Pasha in Central Africa, 
Eng. trans., London 1888; 409, footnote). 

Historical réle: Schweinfurth (The heart of 
Africa, London 1873; ii, 421) describes the bazinkir 
of the Bahr al-Ghazal (c. 1870) as private slaves of 
the traders. They constituted nearly half their 
fighting forces and accompanied the Nubian troops 
(‘asdkir) on expeditions. They were excellent 
soldiers but, because of their propensity to desert, 
less reliable than the Nubians. Many Niam-niam 
(Azande) voluntarily became slaves in order to 
serve as bazinkir. The greatest slave-army in the 
Bahr al-Ghazal was that of the merchant-prince, 
al-Zubayr Rahma Manstr. When it was broken up, 
after 1875, the employment of his ddzinktiy was 
one of the problems confronting the governor- 
general, Gordon, who described them as “truly 
formidable” (G. Birkbeck Hill, Colonel Gordon in 
Central Africa, London 1881; 336). Many of the 
Nubian commanders entered the khedivial service 
with their bdazinkir, receiving the designation of 
sandjak beyi, then usually bestowed upon command- 
ants of irregulars (R. Gessi, Seven years in the 
Soudan, London 1892; 280). One such, al-Nir Bey 
Muhammad ‘Ankara, was subsequently a Mahdist 
commander of some importance; (Richard Hill, 
A biographical dictionary of the Anglo-Egvptian 
Sudan, Oxford 1951; 297: P. M. Holt, The Mahdist 
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State in the Sudan, Oxford 1958; 52, 56, 94, 196). 
After the defeat of Sulayman b. al-Zubayr Rahma 
(1879), a group of his bdzinkir, commanded by 
Rabih Fadi Allah (Rabih al-Zubayr), escaped west- 
wards, and Rabih made himself ruler of a territory 
in the Chad region, where he was defeated by the 
French and killed in 1900 (Richard Hill, op. cit., 
312-13: Max v. Oppenheim, Rabeh und das Tchad- 
seegebiet, Berlin 1902). Of the bdzinkir who remained 
in the Egyptian Sudan many were probably in- 
corporated in the djithadiyya, the Mahdist profes- 
sional soldiery, or in the Sudanese battalions of the 
new Egyptian army. ‘Arabi Dafa‘ Allah, the Mahdist 
governor of al-Radjdjaf (upper White Nile) raised 
new bazinkir, sending 600 as tribute to the Khalifa 
‘Abd Allah in Shaww4l 1312/March 1896 (Sudan 
Government Archives, Khartoum; Mahdia 1/32, 
18/1, 75/1; 1/32, 18, 76; 1/34, I, 10). 
Bibliography: Principal references in text. 
(P. M. Hott) 


BAZIRGAN, Bezirgan, Turkish forms of the 
Persian Bdzargan, a merchant. In Ottoman Turkish 
usage the term Bdazirgan was applied to Christian 
and more especially Jewish merchants. Some of 
these held official appointments in the Ottoman 
palace or armed forces; such were the Bazirgan- 
basht, the chief purveyor of textiles to the Imperial 
household (D’Ohsson, Tableau général, vii, Paris 
1824, 22; Gibb-Bowen, 1/1, 359), and the Odaik 
Bazirgani, the stewards, usually Greek or Jewish, 
who handled the pay and supplies of the corps 
of Janissaries. This office tended to become hered- 
itary in certain families (D’Ohsson, vii, 318; I. H. 
Uzungarsih, Kapukulu Ocaklan, i, Ankara 1943, 
407 ff.). (B. Lewis) 

BAZOKIYYON, (Piziiki), a tribe settled, accord- 
ing to M. A. Zaki (Ta°’rtkh, 370-71) either in Persia 
or in Turkey (having relations with the tribe of 
Suwayd). The tribe was divided in two parts: 
Khalid Bekli and Shaker Bekla, of which the 
former was more important. Its places of habitation 
were Khnis, Malazgird and to some extent Mish. 
The latter was subject to the amir of Bidlis. The 
founder of the Khalid Bekli was Husayn ‘Ali Bek. 
His descendant, Khalid b. Shahsuwar Bek b. 
Husayn ‘Ali Bek, a fellow warrior of Shah Isma‘il, 
took part in a number of battles in which he 
won fame but lost an arm, whence his sobriquét 
One-armed Khalid (like Ahmad Khan of Baradust 
[¢.v.]): Khalid Dhu’l-yad al-Wahida. As a reward 
for his valour, the Shah gave him Khnis, Malazgird 
and the na@hiya of Ukhan (Udjkan) at Mish. Later 
he declared his independence of the Shah and allied 
himself with Sultan Selim Yawtz. This submission 
was, on the other hand, of short duration; he was 
finally arrested and executed, though his family 
continued for a long time to exercise power. During 
the time of his son amir. Kilidj Bek, a part of the 
tribe emigrated to the Donboli [q.v.], though 
remaining subject to the Ottoman sultan. The 
existence of a tribe of this name is, on the other 
hand, mentioned by M. A. Zaki (Kkuldsa) in the 
region of Tehran (15), in the south of Persia (465) 
and in the neighbourhood of Erivan (466). A Pazegui 
tribe is mentioned by Lerch (i, 96) at Tarow. 

Bibliography: Muhammad Amin Zaki, Ta°rvikh 
al-Duwal wa ’l-Imarat al-Kurdiyya fi ’l-‘Ahd al- 

Islami, Cairo 1945; M. A. Zaki, Khuldsat Ta?rikh 

al-Kurd wa-Kurdistan, Baghdad 1937. 

(B. NiKITINE) 

BAZZAZISTAN [see KAYSARIYYA]. 
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BEG (Bepj), the Ottoman name for the town 
of Vienna. The Turks (as also the Serbs and Croats) 
took this word from the Hungarian, where it has the 
meaning of “suburb, outer city’ (Hungarian: 
kiiludros; hence it is explained as kiilwar by Ewliya 
Celebi, vii, 251), where the word probably goes back 
to the Kuman-Pecenek (perhaps also Avar.) bed 
(Gombécz-Melich, Magyar Etymologiai Szétdr, Buda- 
pest 1914 s.v.). There is only scanty and superficial 
information on the town in Ottoman geographical 
literature and diplomatic reports (cf. Hammer- 
Purgstall’s translation from Ebi Bekir b. Behram 
in the Archiv f. Geographie, Historie, Staats und 
Kriegskunst, 1822, 28ff.; also Hammer-Purgstall, 
viii, 215; Fr. Kraelitz, Bericht tiber den Zug des 
Grossbotschafters Ibrahim Pascha nach Wien im 
Jahre 1719, in SBA Wien, 1907), although in the 
16th and 17th centuries, Vienna was the immediate 
goal of two large campaigns under sultan Suleyman 
the Magnificent and under the Grand Vizier Kara 
Mustafa Pasha (cf. Sturminger, Bibliographie und 
Tkonographie der beiden Tiirkenbelagerungen Wiens 
1529 und 1683, Vienna 1955; comments on this in 
WZKM 52; and R. Kreutel, Kara Mustafa vor Wien, 
Graz 1955); Ewliya Celebi is an interesting exception. 
He claims to have visited Vienna (cf. WZKM, 51, 
188 ff.) in 1665 in the entourage of the Ambassador 
Kara Mehmed Pasha. His extensive description of 
the town (Siydhat-name, vii, 247-329; translation: 
R. Kreutel, Im Reiche des Goldenen Apfels, Graz 1957) 
contains numerous absurdities, as well as many 
correct observations. In the first half of the 19th 
century (tanzimat), the name Beé was replaced by 
Viyana (from Vienna) in Ottoman writing, and today 
this is the usual form. (R. F. KREvuTEL) 

BEDEL-I ‘ASKERI {see Bava). 

BEDEL-I NAKDI [see BADAL}. 

BEDEL [see Bipit]. 

BEDJA (usual Ar. form, Budja), nomadic tribes, 
living between the Nile and Red Sea, from the Kina- 
Kusayr route to the angle formed by the ‘Atbara 
and the hills of the Eritrean-Sudanese frontier. The 
principal modern tribes are the ‘Ababda [q.v.], 
Bish4rin °[g.v.], Ummarar, Hadanduwa and Bani 
‘Amir. The ‘Ababda now speak Arabic; the others 
(except the Tigre-speaking sections of B. ‘Amir) 
speak tu-Bedawiye, a Hamitic language. The Bedja 
subsist mainly on their herds of camels, cattle, sheep 
and goats. Since grazing is sparse, they move 
usually ig very small groups. Bedja origins are 
obscure but Hamitic-speaking groups have inhabited 
the region from ancient times. The usual identifi- 
cation with the pre-Islamic Blemmyes was rejected 
by Becker (see BEDJA in EJ"). 

Relations with Muslim Egypt. ‘Abd Allah 
b. Sad encountered some Bedja on his return from 
Nubia (31/651-2) but regarded them as politically 
insignificant. The first Bedja-Arab treaty, made with 
‘Ubayd Allah b. al-Habhab in the reign of Hisham, 
regulated Bedja trade with Egypt and safeguarded 
the Muslims from their depredations. The Arabs 
penetrated Bedja territory in search of emeralds 
(mined insthe desert of Kift) and gold, found in the 
Wadi al-SAllaki {g.v.]. The dominant northern 
Bedja tribe was the Had§arib, traditionally descended 
from pre-Islamic immigrants from Hadramawt. 
They were disunited but there are occasional in- 
dications of a supreme chief, living in a village 
named Hadjar. A more numerous servile class, the 
Zanafidj, acted as herdsmen. Muslim immigration 
resulted in a superficial islamisation of the Hadarib 
and Arab-Bedja intermarriage. Bedja raids on 
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Upper Egypt led to a Muslim expedition, which 
defeated the chief, Kanin, and imposed a treaty 
(216/831). The caliph was acknowledged as suzerain, 
mosques in Bedja territory were to be respected, 
Muslim merchants and pilgrims were to pass in 
safety, and collectors of sakat from converts were to 
be allowed entry. Other provisions sought to prevent 
an alliance of the Bedja with Christian Nubia. 
Further raids and the withholding of tribute from 
the gold-mines ensued. A cavalry expedition, sent 
by sea, defeated the Bedja camel-men, whose chief 
went to Sdmarra in 241/855-6 to make his personal 
submission to al-Mutawakkil. Soon however the 
Bedja began to raid al-Fustat itself. After a parti- 
cularly severe attack, a force mustered by ‘Abd al- 
Rahman al-‘Umari intercepted a raiding-party and 
killed its chief. Supported by the Rabi‘a and Dju- 
hayna, al-‘Umari established control over the 
mining districts (c. 255/868-9) and, after his death, 
Rabi‘a, who intermarried with the Hadarib, came 
to dominate the area. Al-Mas‘idi describes the chief 
of Rabi‘a in 332/943-4 as the owner of the mines; he 
commanded 3,000 Arabs and 30,000 Bedja camel- 
men, The ratio is probably more significant than 
the numbers. The rise of ‘Aydhab {q.v.] in the mid- 
5th./11th. century increased the importance of the 
Hadarib, whose territory was crossed by the route 
from the Nile valley to the port. A chief, called by 
Ibn Battita al-Hadrabi, shared in the customs of 
‘Aydhab. Information“ about the southern Bedja is 
sparse. Al-Ya‘kdbi lists six Bedja ‘‘kingdoms’”. Al- 
Uswani depicts the further Bedja as a fragmented, 
pagan society, in which each group had its own 
kahin to give guidance on grazing and raids. 

Decline of the Haddrib and formation of 
the tribes. By the 8th/14th century the gold-mines 
had been abandoned and ‘Aydhab was in decline. 
These economic factors may explain the disappearance 
of the Hadarib, who appear to have migrated south- 
wards, perhaps becoming the Balaw ruling-caste 
which dominated the Bedja of the Suakin-Massawa 
hinterland. The spread of Arab tribes up the Nile 
and the establishment of the Muslim Fundj sultanate 
(c. g10/1504) resulted ultimately in the general, if 
superficial, islamisation of the Bedja. This is reflected 
in the adoption of Arab pedigrees. Some of these 
(e.g., the derivation of the Bisharin, Ummardar and 
“Ababda from Khalid b. al-Walid or al-Zubayr b. 
al-“Awwam) are obviously fictitious: others, such 
as the Hadanduwa claim to descent from an other- 
wise unknown Hijazi refugee from the Ottomans, 
may be a genuine memory of the tribe’s development. 
The Fundj period saw the appearance and expansion 
of the modern tribes. Fundj suzerainty was recognised 
by the southernmost group, the B. ‘Amir, a congeries 
dominated by a caste of Sudanese-Arab descent, 
the Nabtab, which had superseded the Balaw about 
the end of the 16th. century. The 18th. century 
witnessed the westward expansion of the Ummarar 
and the drive of the Hadanduwa to the Kash and 
‘Atbara. [See also ‘aBABDA and BISHARIN]. Suakin 
had meanwhile become the principal port of the 
region and was connected with the Sudanese Nile by 
several routes across Bedja territory. From 1517 it 
was an Ottoman possession but by the early roth. 
century the port was controlled by a Bedja group, 
the Had§arib, probably distinct from the medieval 
Hadarib but, like them, linked genealogically with 
Hadramawt. They were ruled by the five Artayka 
clans. 

The Egyptian conquest to the present 
day. The Feyptian conquest of the Nilotic Sudan 


(1821-22) did not immediately affect the Bedija. 
Tribute-gathering raids into al-Taka (the Kash region) 
failed permanently to subdue the Hadanduwa but 
an administrative post was founded at Kasala (1840), 
which became a trading centre and the head- 
quarters of the important Khatmiyya farika. The 
Ummarar levied tolls on the Suakin-Berber trade- 
route and, like the Hadanduwa, were employed in 
transport. Although administrative control was 
imperfect, this was a time of pacification and 
economic progress, Artayka took the lead in deve- 
loping the agriculture of the Baraka, previously 
slightly cultivated by the B. ‘Amir. Attemts were 
made to grow cotton commercially in the Kash and 
Baraka deltas. The growing security and prosperity 
were shattered by the Mahdiyya. This aroused no 
response among the Bedja until the arrival of 
‘Uthm4n b. Abi Bakr Dikna in 1883. He owed his 
success less to his partly Bedja ancestry than to the 
support given him by the local head of an indigenous 
tarika which had felt the rivalry of the government- 
backed Khatmiyya. ‘Uthm4n Dikna cut the Suakin- 
Berber route, captured the government posts in 
Bedja territory and threatened Suakin itself. His 
followers, mainly Hadanduwa and Ummarar, 
fluctuated in their support, and the capture of his 
headquarters at Takar in 1891 by an Anglo-Egyptian 
force marked the beginning of the Mahdist decline 
among the Bedja. Pacification and development 
were resumed under the Condominium (1899-1956). 
The tribal organization was reconstructed. Security 
was effectively established. Schools and hospitals 
were set up in the towns. Contacts between the 
Bedja and the outside world were increased by 
economic developments—the creation of Port 
Sudan, the construction of railways linking the coast 
and Kasala with the Nile valley, the commercial 
production of cotton in the Kash and Baraka deltas. 
The old way of life is however slow to change, and 
the full integration of the Bedja into the Sudanese 
polity remains a problem for the new Republic. 
Bibliography: Principal references only. The 
principal medieval source is al-Makrizi, K. al- 
Mawa‘iz, ed. G. Wiet, Cairo 1922, iti, 267-80, 
which incorporates the roth century account of 
Ibn Sulaym al-Uswani and other material. Wiet’s 
footnotes give valuable bibliographical references. 
Modern European sources to 1937 are listed in 
R. L. Hill, Bibliography of the Anglo-Egyptian 
Sudan, London 1939. To this should be added 
O. G. S. Crawford, The Fung Kingdom of Sennar, 
Gloucester 1951; A. Paul, A History of the Beja 
Tribes, Cambridge 1954; and the following 
articles in Sudan Notes and Records: D.C. Cumming, 
A History of Kassala and the Province of Taka, 
Xx/I, 1937, 1-46; xxiii/1, 1940, 1-54; xxili/2, 225- 
271; W. T. Clark, Manners, Customs and Beliefs 
of the Northern Beja, xxi/1, 1938, 1-30; S. F. Nadel, 
Notes on Beni Amer Society, xxvi/l, 1945, 51-94; 
A. Paul, Notes on the Bent Amer, xxxi/2, 1950, 
223-245. The collection made by the late Sir 
Douglas Newbold, entitled History and Archaeology 
of the Beja Tribes of the Eastern Sudan, now in 
the Griffith Institute, Ashmolean Museum, 
Oxford, contains tribal and other material. 
Copious documentation on the Bedja during the 
Mahdiyya exists in the Mahdist archives, held by 
the Ministry of the Interior, Khartoum. 
(P. M. Hott) 
BEDJWAN (see BADJALAN]. 
BEDOUINS [see Bapw]. 
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BEG or BEY, 2 Turkish title, “lord”, used in 
a number of different ways. The various dialect 
forms (bdg, bak, bek, bey, biy, bi, pig, etc.) all derive 
from the old Turkish bag as seen from the Orkhon 
inscriptions (8th Century) and the Chinese tran- 
scriptions concerning the Turks of Mongolia of the 
same period. The word has no Altaic origin (Mongol 
begt being a later loanword from Turkish; the series 
Turkish bdrk, badk/Mongol bdrka, baki “strong, 
sound”, etc., owes nothing to the old Turkish bag 
and should be dissociated from it; the same is true 
of the series: Turkish bdgi, bég ‘‘wise-man, sorcerer” 
Mongol bége, 66 “Shaman’’). Like many other titles, 
bag is a loan-word possibly deriving from the 
Iranian bag, vis. the title of the Sasanid kings 
(“divine’, from an older form baga ‘God’, cf. 
Bag-dad). 

In the Orkhon inscriptions the compound term 
bag-lar refers to the “nobility”, ‘the order of beys’, 
as opposed to the bodun ‘‘people, masses’. The 
word bag also appears in these texts to denote the 
second rank in the hierchy of high dignitaries, 
Finally, there is the evidence of a Bars Bég who 
becomes Khan and brother-in-law of the Turkish 
Grand Khan. These different usages show that the 
title bag (as later with beg or bey) does not imply a 
specific position or duty but is essentially honorific. 
Hence among many Turkish peoples it is joined to 
the name of the “eldest brother’, agha (bag agha, 
or agha bdég = old Ottoman aghabev “lord elder. 
brother’). Some Turkish societies have reserved the 
title for personages of high rank; others have given 
it an extended general meaning of “‘chief’’, ‘‘master”, 
“husband” or “Mr.”. It can only assume a precise 
connotation in a given social and administrative 
context, often as the second part of a compound 
(on begs ‘‘chief of ten’, ‘corporal’, Golden Horde; 
Ott. sandjak bey(t); etc.); or as a title when used 
with a proper name which it usually follows: Bars 
Bag, Mehmed Bey. The feminine title of Begum 
[g.v.] is simply a possessive form of the rst pers. 
sing. of beg (= bdg-im ‘“‘my lord’, thence ‘‘my lady’; 
cf. khan-um, a similar possessive formation which 
has assumed a feminine connotation). 

(L. Bazin) 

ii. In Islamic times we find the word applied 
under the Karakhanids to at least one high 
official; and it was the title first borne by 
Tughrul and his brother Caghri, the founders of the 
Saldjakid empire. Under the Saldjikid and other 
subsequent Turkish régimes, as Turkish terms began 
to be used officially side by side with the traditional 
Arabic and Persian, beg came to be employed as the 
equivalent of the Arabic amir, as in the titles begler- 
begt or beylerbeyi, equivalent to amir al-umard, and 
sandjak-beyi, equivalent to (a)mir liwd. Under these 
régimes, again, whereas the great monarch would be 
entitled khakan, khan, or sulfdn, lesser sovereigns, 
such as those of the Anatolian states successor to the 
Saldjikid, the Karakoyunlu, and the Akkoyunlu, 
were entitled beg, as indeed was the great Timir 
himself. 

Under the Ilkhans beg was sometimes used for 
women, and under the Moguls of India the feminine 
form, begam, was common. Under the Safawids, 
since the ruler went by the title shah, beg lost ground 
for lesser personages to khan and even sultan. Under 
the Ottomans, on the other hand, it remained in 
wide use for tribal leaders, high civil and military 
functionaries, and the sons of the great, particularly 
pashas. 

Bibliography: EI, art. Beg by Barthold; 


IA, art. Beg by Ké@priilii; Redhouse, Turkish- 

English Lexicon, s.v. (H. Bowsn) 

BEGDILI, a tribe of the Boz-ok branch of the 
Oghuz (Tiirkmen) peoples. Anishtagin, ancestor of 
the Khwarizmshah dynasty, is sometimes believed 
to be of this tribe, but this is probably not so. A large 
Begdili community was found among the Tiirkmens 
in Syria in the 8th/14th century. At that time they 
were led by Tashkhun (Tashkun) Oghullarf. They 
were regarded as one of the most important Tiirkmen 
tribes in Syria in the gth/15th century. Another 
important branch of this tribe lived in the 14 villages 
of the Giilnar district of the I¢el province in the same 
century; their leaders were in possession of fiefs 
(dirlik). The Begdili of Syria were the largest of the 
Tiirkmen tribes in the Aleppo region in the roth/16th 
century; they had 40 clans during the first half of 
the same century. The Syrian Begdili also had 
important clans in the Yeni I] and among the Boz 
Ulus in the Diyarbakr region. Another branch of 
these Begdili went to Iran together with the 
kiztlbash Shamli tribe. The finest grazing grounds 
between Diyarbakr and Aleppo were, in the 11/h/ 
17th century, in their possession. They were, 
however, punished by Khusraw Pasha during his 
Baghdad expedition (1039/1630), for refusing to pay 
taxes and for allowing their cattle to destroy the 
crops of the local people. They are estimated to have 
had 12,000 tents during the second half of the same 
century. Like many other tribes, the Begdili were 
called to take part in the Austrian campaign in 1101/ 
1690.A few years later the government made an 
attempt to settle the Begdili and other Tiirkmen 
tribes living near them, in the Rakka region. Cons- 
equently some Begdili settled in Rakka and the rest 
in the Aleppo and ‘Ayntab region. As already men- 
tioned a branch of the Syrian Begdili went to Iran 
together with the Shamli. Many important Safawi 
commanders and governors were of this tribe. A 
branch of Begdili is seen among the Géklen Ili in 
the Astarabad region. 

Bibliography: Faruk Siimer, Bozoklu Oguz 
Boylarina Dair, in Dil ve Tarth ve Cografya 
Fakiiltest Dergisi, xi/1, Ankara 1953. 

(FARUK SUMER) 

BEGLERBEGI, beylerbeyi, Turkish title meaning 
‘beg of the begs’, ‘commander of the commanders’. 
Like other titles it suffered progressive debasement: 
having originally designated ‘commander-in-chief of 
the army’ it came to mean ‘provincial governor’ and 
finally was no more than an honorary rank. In the 
first sense it was used by the Saldjiks of Rim as an 
alternative title for the malik al-umara? and by the 
Ilkh4nids as the title of the chief of the four umard? 
al-ulus. In the empire of the Golden Horde the title 
was used for all the wmard? al-ulus. In Mamlik 
Egypt it was perhaps used for the atdbak al-‘asakir. 
(For references to the sources see M. F. K6priiliizade, 
Bizans Miéiesseselerinin Osmanli Miiesseselerine 
Te’sirt, Istanbul 1931, 190-5 [Italian translation, 
Alcune osservaziont ..., Pubblicazioni dell’Instituto 
per l’Oriente di Roma, 1944], and I. H. Uzungarsih, 
Osmanl Devleti Teskilatina Medhal, Ist. 1941, index; 
cf. also D. Ayalon in BSOAS XVI [1954], 59). 

Among the Ottomans too the title seems to have 
meant originally ‘commander-in-chief’ (in which 
sense it is used by Sa‘d al-Din, i, 69). It is said to 
have been first bestowed on Lala Shahin by Murad I 
when, after the capture of Edirne, he himself returned 
to Brusa (Giese’s Anon. 22,, = Urudj 22,). Lala 
Shahin was succeeded by Timurtash, still apparently 
the sole beglerbegi, who was left to guard Anadolu 
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when Bayezid I marched against Mirée (Neshri 
(Taeschner] i 86). When Mis, during the ‘time of 
troubles’, had seized the European territories he 
appointed a wezir, a kadi‘asker and ‘a beglerbegi’ 
(Giese’s Anon. 4924, but ‘beglerbegi of Rumeli’ in 
Urudj 39,; and ‘Ashikpashaz4de [Giese] § 69). By 
the end of the reign of Mehemmed I at the latest 
there existed two beglerbegis, with territorial desig- 
nations, one ‘of Rumeli’ and one ‘of Anadolu’ (cf. 
SAPz, § 81, ‘beglerbegi of Anadolu’ and § 83, ‘beglerbegi 
of Rumeli’; such referencer for earlier periods in 
later historians may be anachronisms). This was 
clearly the case under Murad II, by which time the 
beglerbegis of Rumeli and Anadolu were the governors- 
general of the two provinces, their main responsibility 
being the supervision, through the sandjak-begis 
(q.v.], of the feudal sipakis, whom in time of war they 
led into battle. As Ottoman territory expanded, 
new provinces were created, so that by the end of the 
roth/16th century the beglerbegis numbered nearly 
forty. The beglerbegi of Rumeli (who from 942/1536 
onwards was admitted to the diwdn, cf. Feridin? i 
595) always took precedence, the others, if of the 
same rank (see below), taking precedence according 
to the dates of the conquest of their provinces. It 
was not unknown for the Grand Vizier to hold also 
the office of beglerbegi of Rumeli. 

It is clear from a Kantin-name of Mehemmed II 
that already in his reign beglerbegi had come to be 
also an honorary rank (as it had perhaps been under 
the Saldjiks of Rim, cf. Képriiliizade, op. cit., 192), 
holders of which took precedence immediately after 
wezirs, By the end of the 11th/17th century Rumeli 
beglerbegisi too had become an honorary rank, 
besides denoting the actual governor-general. 
Conversely, from the roth/16th century onwards, 
the office of beglerbegi of important provinces was 
often bestowed on holders of the rank of wezir, who 
had authority over beglerbegis of neighbouring 
provinces. The wezty was entitled to three tughs, the 
beglerbegi to two. Both wezirs and beglerbegis bore 
the title pasha, whence the sandjak in which the 
beglerbegi resided was known as pasha sandjaghi. 

The beglerbegi was regarded as ‘viceroy’, saltanat 
wekilit; he had a miniature court and presided at his 
own diwdan. At first he had full powers to grant 
timars and zi‘dmets, his appointments being auto- 
matically ratified, but after 937/1530 he could grant 
with his own berdt only the smaller (tedhkiresiz) 
timars. 

In the r2th/18th century the terminology became 
further confused, for (1) the name wali {q.v.] was 
increasingly given to the governor-general, and 
beglerbegi in this sense fell into desuetude (except for 
the beglerbegis of Rumeli and Anadolu, to judge from 
D’Ohsson, Tableau général, vii, 278); (2) the Persian 
mir-i miran, mirmiran [q.v.], which had earlier been 
used indiscriminately (together with Ar. amir al- 
umara? {q.v.]) as a synonym for beglerbegi, was 
increasingly used to denote the honorary rank of 
beglerbegi, and bestowed as such even on governors 
of sandjaks. With the thorough re-organisation of 
provincial administration by the law of 1281/1864 
the term wali became the official designation of the 
provincial governor (cf. A. Heidborn, Droit public 
et administratif de l Empire Ottoman, Vienna-Leipzig, 
1908, 157 ff.). Thenceforth only the terms Rumeli 
beglerbegisi, mirmiran and mir-i umerd survived, and 
they only as honorary titles. 

In the Safawid state the beglerbegis formed the 


second of four classes of provincial governors ; 


(Tadhkirat al-Mulik, tr. and comm. V. Minorsky, 


GMS New Series xvi, London 1943, 25, 43, 163). 
Bibliography: Hammer-Purgstall, Siaats., 
passim; P. A. von Tischendorf, Das Lehnswesen 

in den Moslemischen Staaten, Leipzig 1872; 

J. Deny, Sommaire des Archives Turques du Caire, 

Cairo 1930, 41-52, and articles Pasha and Timdr 

in ED’; W. L. Wright, Ottoman Statecraft, Princeton 

1935, index; I. H. Uzungarsih, Osmanls Devletinin 

Saray Teskildtt, Ankara 1945, index; idem, 

Osmanlt Devletinin Merkez ve Bahriye Teskilénh, 

Ankara 1948, index; M. Z. Pakalin, Osmanl Tarih 
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(V. L. M&éNAGE) 

BEGTEGINIDS, animportant seigneurial family 
which, though it never completely freed itself from 
the overlordship of its powerful neighbours, possessed 
for a century extensive lands in Upper Mesopotamia, 
partly in the east around Irbil and partly in the west, 
for a shorter period, around Harran. The founder 
of the family, Zayn al-Din ‘Ali Kiiciik b. Begtegin, 
was a Turcoman officer whose fortune was linked 
from the beginning with that of Zenki. Probably 
as a result of his participation in this prince’s 
campaigns in Kurdish territory, we find him in 
possession of a number of districts stretching from 
the Great Zab to the lands of the Humaydi and 
Hakkari Kurds, Takrit, and Shahrzir, with Irbil 
at their centre. In 539/1145, after the revolt of the 
Saldjikid Alp-Arslan at Mosul, Zenki further gave 
him military control over this town. Despite this 
power he remained a faithful lieutenant of Zenki’s 
two successors in Mosul, Sayf al-Din and Kutb al- 
Din, as well as of their vizier Djamal al-Din al- 
Isfahani, until the time of his disgrace; the last- 
named of these princes added to his territories 
Sindjar and Harran, the latter in compensation for 
Hims in Syria which one of his brothers had to give 
up to Nir al-Din, the uncle of Kutb al-Din and 
prince of Aleppo. However, at the end of his life 
Zayn al-Din surrendered all his lands to Kutb al-Din, 
securing in exchange his son’s right of succession to 
Irbil alone. He died an old man in 563/1168, and left 
the reputation of being brave, upright, temperate, 
and a protector of the devout. 

His fame, however, was surpassed by that of his 
son Muzaffar al-Din Gékburi. The latter, ejected 
first from Irbil by the governor of that town (and 
later of Mosul), Kaimaz, to the advantage of his 
younger brother Zayn al-Din Yisuf. From Kutb 
al-Din he received in compensation Harran, which 
his father had held. At the opportune moment he 
aligned himself with Saladin, who added Edessa and 
Samosata and married him to one of his sisters. From 
that time on he played a glorious part in most of Sala- 
din’s campaigns, in particular the conquest of Pale- 
stine and Syria and the struggle against the Franks 
{third Crusade). Then in 586/1190, his brother 
Yusuf having died after he also had had to 
surrender to the confederate armies in front of Acre, 
Gokburi surrendered his Diyar Mudar territories to 
Saladin on behalf of his brother Taki al-Din ‘Umar 
and obtained from him as de facto overlord of the 
Zenkids the succession to the entire province of Irbil. 
He held this for forty-four lunar years, until he was 
eighty-one years old, and judging from his revenues 
considered himself from the time of Saladin’s death 
as the vassal of the Caliph alone. He played an 
astute part in the struggles which went on all this 
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time among the various rulers of Upper Mesopotamia, 
supporting first the Ayyiibids against the Zenkids, 
and later the weakened Zenkids, to whom he married 
two daughters, against the sons of al-‘Adil. Finally 
he set himself to opposing the ambitions of Badr 
al-Din Lulu’, the lieutenant and successor of the 
Zenkids, who was an ally of the Ayyubid al-Ashraf. 
At the end of his life, having no son and fearing the 
intervention of his different neighbours, Gékburi 
bequeathed his principality to the Caliph, who 
brought it under effective occupation (630/1233). 

Apart from diplomatic and military matters 
G6kburi was concerned with various enterprises of 
social value, especially at Irbil, though their 
influence extended beyond the town itself. He 
instituted madrasas, khanakdahs, hospitals and alms- 
houses, and public services in aid of pilgrims, as well 
as contributing to the ransom of prisoners of the 
Franks, etc. He seems to have been the first prince 
to celebrate formally the Mawlid festival, perhaps 
as a reaction to the Shi‘I nativity festivals or 
Christmas as kept by the Irbil Christians. He was 
a devout and a well-read man, much visited by 
scholars and writers from foreign lands. In governing 
he was assisted, particularly on such occasions, by 
his vizier, who was known by reason of his former 
activities as Mustawfi of Irbil, and compiled the 
history of the town. Ibn Khallikan and his family 
were among their most famous protégés. Around | 
the town of Irbil, which had always remained } 
Christian and somewhat aside from the current of | 
Muslim history, there grew up a new lower town, 
and the whole became transformed into a Muslim 
centre of some standing. This advance, which was 
attended by a rather severe fiscal policy, was set 
at naught by the Mongol sack of 634/1237. 

Bibliography: Apart from the historians of 

Saladin, see especially Ibn al-Athir, Atabeks and 

Kamil (index); Sibt b. al-Djawzi, Mir?at, 680-683; 

Ibn Wasil, Mufarridj, Bibl. Nat. Paris 1702, 

288 v°-289 v°; lbn al-‘Amid, ed. Cl. Cahen, in 

BEO 1958, year 630; Ibn Khallikan, ed. 638, 

trans. De Slane 535 ff. (cf. 552); Ibn al-Fuwati, 

ed. Must. Djawad, 44 ff.; Yakat, i, 186-187; the 
coin catalogues of the British Museum (Lane- 

Poole, iii) and Istanbul (Isma‘il Ghalib); H. 

Gottschalk, al-Malik al-Kamil, 13-14; ‘Abbas 

al-‘Azzawi, Al Bektigin Kékburi aw imérat Irbil 

fi Sahdihim, dans Madjalla... Revue de V Académie 
arabe du Catre, XXI-XXII, 1956-195), see also 
the articles IRBIL and MAWLID. (CL. CAHEN) 

BEGTIMUR [see sHAH-I ARMAN]. 

BEGUM (Indo-Persian Becam, Turkish Bicim), | 
feminine of Bxc [q.v.]. During the Mughal period of | 
Indian history its use, as an honorific, was confined ; 
to the royal princesses only. Djahanara Begam [q.v.] | 
the unmarried daughter of Shahdjah4n [g.v.], bore | 
the official title of Padshah Begam during the reign 
of her father. She retained it even after the dethrone- 
ment and subsequent incarceration of Shahdjahan. 
During Akbar’s rule the Begams (queens and prin- 
cesses) received from 1028 to 1610 rupees per 
annum. as privy purse. After the death of Djahangir, 
his widow Nir Djahan, received 200,000 rupees | 
per annum allowed her by Shadjahan. Mumtaz | 
Mahall, the consort of Shahdjahan, drew 1,000,000 
rupees annually from the Imperial Exchequer while 
Padshah Begam enjoyed an allowance of 600,000 
rupees per annum, half in cash and half in lands. 
Awrangzib gave the latter 1,200,000 rupees per 
annum. Before the establishment of Pakistan | 


(1947), Indian Muslim ladies of high and noble 
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birth were designated as “begams”’. Now all 
married women in Pakistan, with the exception 
of those belonging to the poorer classes, are 
called “begams”’, the equivalent of khdnim Mrs., 
or Madame. In this sense the word is practically 
unknown to the Arabic and Persian speaking 
countries. Husbands, in public and private, not 
infrequently, address their wives as begam, scrupul- 
ously avoiding pronouncing their given names. 
Domestics and menials, as a rule, address their 
mistresses, in India and Pakistan, as begams. 
Conventionally, every newly-born girl bears this 
word as a suffix to her name, but the practice is 
now fast disappearing. 

Bibliography: Hobson-Jobson, s.v.; Asaf al- 
Lughat, s.v.; Sayyid Ahmad, Farhang-i Asapfi~ya, 
s.v.; ‘Abd al-Hamid Lahdéri, Badshdh-ndma (Bib. 
Ind.), i 96 and index; A?in-i Akbari (Eng. 
transl.), i 615. (A. S. BAzMEE ANSARI) 
BEHARISTAN [see pJAmi]. 

BEHESNI [see BEsN1). 

BEHISTUN [see Bisuton}. 

BEHNESA [see BAHNASA]. 

BEHRAM [see BAHRAM]. 

BEIRUT [see BayROtrT]. 

BEJA [see BADJA]. 

BEKRI MUSTAFA AGHA, the name of a 
drunkard, who lived in the reign of Sultan Murad IV 
(1623-1640), and is said to have led him into habits 
of drunkenness; the name bekri therefore in Turkish 
still commonly means a drunkard. In the popular 
literature and in the Karagéz plays the drunkard 
Bekri Mustafa Agha is a well-known figure, charac- 
terised by his sharp and ready wit and his Bohemian 
way of life. Ewliya even gives the title of a Taklid: 
Bekri Mustafa and the Blind Arab Beggar (Seyahat- 
name, i, 654). 

Bibliography: Jacob, Traditionen tiber Bekri 
Mustafa Aga, in Keleti Szemle, v (1904), 2713 
T. Menzel, Bekri Mustafa bei Mehmed Tevfik, 
tb1d., vii (1906), 83; H. Ritter, Karagés, Wiesbaden 
1953, index. (F. GIESE*) 
BEKTASH [see BEKYASHIYYA]. 
BEKTASHIYYA, a Dervish order in 

Turkey. The patron of the order is Hadjdji Bektash 
Wali, whose biography as given in the order’s 
traditional writings, (the first version of which 
goes back to about the beginning of the 9th/r5th 
century) is legendary, its purpose being manifestly 
to bring together the saint with famous religious 
personalities and to account for the later political 
importance of the Bektashiyya by insisting on the 
activity of its alleged founder. It is quite out of the 
question that Bektash was ever in relation with 
‘Othman and Orkhan or that he consecrated the 
Janissary corps (established for the first time under 
Murad I), as is maintained by the Bektashi tradition 
and by some historical sources written under its 
influence. 

We can however consider as certain the appearance 
in the 7th/13th century, among the dervishes of 
Anatolia, of Hadjdji Bektash from Khurdsan. He 
was probably a disciple of Baba Ishak (see BABA?i], 
whose revolt had taken place in 638/1240. The 
aristocratic entourage of the rival Mawlawiyya order 
later laid emphasis on this. According to the 
researches of M. Fuad K6priilii, the order originated 
from the circle of his disciples. However, in the 
Makalat of Hadjdji Bektash, originally written in 
Arabic and translated into Turkish verse by Khatib- 
oghlu and afterwards rendered also into Turkish 
prose, the secret rites and doctrines characteristic 
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of the B2kt4shiyya are not particularly emphasised. 
At all events, the order, whose immediate prede- 
cessors appear to have been the Abdalan-i Rim, 
already existed in the 8th/14th century; it was at 
the beginning of the roth/16th century that the 
grand master Balim Sultan, the “second Pir”, gave 
it its definite form. 

Turkish dervish institutions had received their 
characteristic features in western Turkestan from 
Ahmad Yasawi (d. 562/1166); they had acquired an 
ever increasing expansionin Anatolia, but at the same 
time they had adopted heretical tendencies. The 
Bektashiyya was able to conserve a good deal of 
pre-Islamic and heretical elements. In those regions 
where the order absorbed Muslim as well as Christian 
sects it came to include a large part of the population, 
as for instance in southern Anatolia and particularly 
in Albania, where there arose a kind of mixed 
religion, composed of Islamic and Christian elements. 
Also other communities with closely related related 
dogmas and rites, and especially the groups com- 
prised under the denomination of Kizflbash, stood 
in certain relations to it. 

The attitude of the Bektashis towards Islam is 
marked both by the general features of popular 
mysticism, and by their far-reaching disregard for 
Muslim ritual and worship, even including the salat. 
In their secret doctrines they are Shi‘is, acknow- 
ledging the twelve imams and, in particular, holding 
Dja‘far al-Sadik in high esteem. The centre of their 
worship is ‘Ali; they unite ‘Ali with Allah and 
Muhammad into a trinity. From 1 till 1o Muharram 
they celebrate the nights of mourning (mdtem 
gedjeleri); also the other ‘Alid martyrs and especially 
the ma‘stim-1 pak (those who perished in infancy) 
are highly venerated by them. In the 9th/r5th 
century the cabbalistic number speculations of the 
Hurifis spread among them, while the Djawidan of 
Fadl Allah Hurifi in its Persian redaction, and the 
Turkish exposition of the doctrines of the sect written 
by Ferishte-oghlu under the title ‘Ashkndma, have 
canonical authority with them. Furthermore they 
believe in the migration of souls. 

The Christian elements may already partly have 
belonged to the Anatolian predecessors of the 
Bektashis; other parts were perhaps taken over 
from Christian groups who joined them later. On 
the occasion of the reception of new members there 
is a distribution of wine, bread and cheese, which 
is probably a survival of the Holy Communion as 
practised by the Artotyrites. Moreover the Bektashis 
make a confession of sins before their spiritual 
chiefs, who grant them absolution. Women take 
part in their rites without veiling their faces. A 
narrower group vow themselves to celibacy, the 
celibates wearing earrings as a distinctive mark. 
It is not yet made clear whether celibacy existed 
already in early times among the Bektashis; probably 
it was introduced for the first time by Balim Sultan. 

The Bektashis not seldom settled in famous 
places of pilgrimage, explaining the sanctity of the 
latter in conformity with their own traditions, for 
instance in Seyyid Ghazi near Eskishehir and in 
several places in Albania. The miracles described in 
the legends of their saints have often conserved 
shamanistic features. 

The entire order was governed by the Celebi, 
who resided in the mother-monastery (pir-ewi) at 
Hadjdji Bektash, constructed over the saint’s tomb 
(between Kirshehir and Kayseri). This office used 
to pass in the 18th and roth centuries from father 
to son; it was not, however, always hereditary. 
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The celibates have their own grand master or dede. 
The head of one single monastery (tekke) is called 
baba; the fully initiated member derwisk, the member 
who has only taken the first vow muhibb, the not 
yet initiated adherent ‘dsktk. The discipline is 
chiefly governed by the relation of the murshid to 
his disciples and novices. 

The Bektashis wear a white cap, consisting of 
four or twelve folds. The number four symbolises 
the “four gates’: shari‘a, tarika, ma‘rifa, hakika, 
and the four corresponding classes of people: ‘dbid, 
zahid, ‘drif, muhibb; the number twelve points to 
the number of the imams. Particularly characteristic 
are also the twelve-fluted taslim tashi, which is 
worn round the neck, and the teber (double-axe). 
Illustrations are to be found in the work of J. K. 
Birge (see bibliography). 

The big tekkes comprise the following parts 
maydan evi, the monastery proper with the oratory 
ekmek evi, the bakehouse and the women’s quarters: 
ash evi, the kitchens; mthman evi; the guest quarters; 

Among the many earlier settlements of the order 
the following should be mentioned. In Rumelia: 
Dimetoka and Kalkandelen; in Anatolia: ‘Othmandjik 
north-west of Amasya and Elmali in Lycia; near 
Cairo first at Kasr al-‘Ayn and soon afterwards 
also on the Mukattam slope (already as early as 
the 9th/15th century); there are others in Baghdad 
and at Karbala’. 

The Bektashi form of the dervish religion deeply 
influenced the pious attitude of the Turkish people. 
Next to the mystical writings proper of the order 
there flourished also a rich and fervent lyric poetry 
of Bektashi poets. 

The order’s political importance was due to its 
connexion with the Janissaries; the latter had been 
from the beginning, in the same way as all other 
early political institutions of the Ottomans, under 
the influence of religious corporations. In the 
second half of the 9th/15th century at the latest the 
Bektashis acquired exclusive authority amongst 
them. The receptivity of the Janissaries to Bektashi 
beliefs may perhaps be explained by their Christian 
origin. Their connexion with this strictly organised 
order gave the Janissary corps the character of a 
closed corporation. The Bektashis also took part in 
several dervish rebellions against the Ottoman power, 
e.g., the revolt of Kalender-oghlu (933/1526-1527). 
The destruction of the Janissaries in 1241/1826 by 
Mahmiid II affected also the order to which they 
were linked; many monasteries were destroyed at 
the time. Towards the middle of the r9th century 
began the renewal of the order and the rebuilding 
of the monasteries; the Bektashis experienced a 
revival which found expression in its literary activity 
at the end of the rgth century and even after 1908. 

In the autumn of 1925 the Bektashis, like all 
dervish orders in Turkey, were dissolved; it was, 
however, precisely the Bektdshis who had opened 
the way for many measures inaugurated by the 
Turkish republic (relation to Islamic orthodoxy; 
position of women). To-day the Bektashis con- 
tinue their existence in the Balkan peninsula, 
particularly in Albania where their chief monastery 
is in Tirana; according to certain documents, there 
were still 30,000 Bektashis in Turkey in 1952 (cf. 
C.0.C., 1952, 206). 
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F. Babinger, Das Bektashikloster Demir Baba, 

in MSOS As. xxxiv (1931); Else Krohn, Voritsla- 

misches in einigen vorderasiatischen Sekten und 

Derwischorden, in Ethn. Studien i., 295-345; idem, 

Kleine Beitrdge zur Kenntnis islamischer Sekten 

und Orden auf der Balkanhalbinsel, in Mitteilungsb. 

der Ges, fiir Volkerkunde 1931; IA, s.v. Bektash (by 

M. F. Képriilii); Abdiilbaki Gélpinarh, Vildyet- 

ndme, Istanbul 1958; E. E. Ramsaur, The 

Bektashi Dervishes and the Young Turks, in 

Moslem World, 1942, 7-14; OM, 1931, 1932, 1936; 

further references in J. D. Pearson, Index Islamicus, 

nos. 2581-2600. (R. Tscnup1) 

BELEN [see BAYLAN]. 

BELEYN. The name of a tribe-group of herdsmen 
and cultivators in the southern part of the Keren 
province of Eritrea. Known to themselves as Bogos, 
and numbering some 30,000 souls, they are organised 
in two main tribes, the Bayt Tarké and Bayt Tawké, 
strictly similar in culture and habit, though claiming 
distinct (mainly mythical) origins. A characteristic 
master-and-serf relationship has long been traditional 
among them, but tribal has now largely given place 
to direct govermental authority. The Beleyn generally 
followed Coptic Christianity until the Egyptian 
occupation of Keren area in 1277-1294/1860-1876), 
but have since adopted Islam. 

The Beleyn language, unknown elsewhere, is an 
unsemitised dialect of the Agau group of Kushitic 
(Hamitic) languages. This, and their social structure 
and folk-lore, indicate that their presence in Eritrea 
is due to the immigration of little-diluted Agau 
elements from northern Ethiopia in the roth and 
11th (16th and 17th) centuries into territory pre- 
viously occupied by folk of lower culture and 
energy. 

Bibliography: W. Miinzinger, Studi sull’ Africa 
Onentale, Rome 1887; C. Conti Rossini, Principi 
di diritto consuetudinario dell’ Eritrea, Rome 1916; 
A. Pollera, Le popolazioni indigene dell’ Eritrea, 
Bologna 1935; S. H. Longrigg, Short History of 
Eritrea, Oxford 1945; British Military Adminis- 
tration of Eritrea (per S. F. Nadel), Races and tribes 
of Eritrea, Asmara 1943. (S. H. Lonerice) 
BELGRADE (in modern Serbian: Beograd = 

White City), capital of the Federal People’s Republic 
of Yugoslavia and of the People’s Republic of Serbia, 
at the confluence of the Sava and the Danube. It 
comprises Beograd, the old town on the right bank 
of the Sava and the Danube, Novi Beograd (= New 
Belgrade), a new settlement still under construction, 
on the left bank of the Sava, and Zemun, the old 
town on the Danube. A number of smaller places 
on both banks of the Sava and the Danube also 
belong to Belgrade. It has more than 500,000 
inhabitants. 

Since Belgrade became the capital of Yugoslavia 
in 1918, it has begun to spread to the far side of the 
Sava and the Danube. In former times it covered 
only the area along the right hank of the Sava and 
the right bank of the Danube below the confluence. 
It was here that the Celtic Scordici founded a 
settlement and named it Singidun, a name which 
the town retained in the days of Roman rule 
(Singidunum). During the Bulgar rule in the 
gth century, the town received its Slavonic name, 
which it retained, despite frequent changes of 
rulers {iucluding Byzantine and, later, Hungarian 
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ones). It was, however, frequently translated (Alba 
Bulgarica, Nandeor Alba, Nandeor Fejérvdr, Alba 
Graeca, Griechisch Weissenburg). In their day, 


the Turks referred to it as OT ly (Belgrad). 


In order to distinguish it from other towns in 
Albania, Hungary, and Transylvania which also 
bore the name of Belgrade, the Turks occasionally 
called it Belgrad Ungiiriiz (in the 9th/15th century), 
Ashaghi Belgrad, Tuna Belgradi, Belgrad-i Semendire, 
or similar names. In some Turkish documents, and 
in contemporary geographical and historical works, 
Belgrade is sometimes designated by names applied 
in the Islamic world to border towns and strate- 
gically important fortresses. Thus the name ddr 
al-djihad is found frequently, and this has led some 
of the earlier Serbian historians to state that this 
was the Turkish name for Belgrade. Prof. F. 
Bajraktarevié has proved that such a statement ‘is 
unfounded, 

Up to the First World War, Belgrade was an 
important fortress on the road from Central Europe 
to the Near East. Thanks to its strategic importance, 
Belgrade has had a stormy past. After it had changed 
tulers frequently in the Middle Ages (Byzantines, 
Bulgars, Hungarians, and Serbs), Belgrade was 
ceded to the Hungarians after the death of the 
Serbian despot Stevan Lazarevié (1427). For nearly 
a century, it was the most important base for the 
defence of the southern borders of Hungary against 
Turkish raids. 

If we disregard some uncertain reports con- 
cerning a siege of Belgrade by Bayezid I, the Turks 
twice attacked Belgrade prior to 863/1459: in 
843-44/1440, when the town resisted a six months’ 
siege, and ynder Mehemmed II the Conqueror, 
who in 860/1456, arrived with a great army, a fleet, 
and strong artillery. Encircled on the landward side, 
with the Turkish fleet blocking the Danube, and 
heavily bombarded, Belgrade none the less held out. 
Assistance reached the town, and under the leader- 
ship of Janos Hunyady, who took over the defence 
after the break-through, the garrison of Belgrade 
resisted successfully, despite the fact that the Turks 
had penetrated into the lower fortress. After a 
premature assault, the Turks gave up the siege on 
July 23rd. This was the second occasion on which 
Belgrade won fame as ‘‘The outer wall of Christen- 
dom’. In 845/1441-2, the Turks built a fortress 
opposite Belgrade, on the mountain Avala (Havala). 
This fortress played an important part in the Turkish 
raids on Belgrade after Serbia finally fell under 
Turkish rule (863/1459). The defensive power of 
Belgrade decreased during the first decades of the 
roth/16th century in the clashes with the Turks. 
Broken by financial and political crises, Hungary 
was not able to give regular pay to the garrison; 
still less could it improve its defences. 

During Sultan Sulaym4n’s first campaign (927/ 
1521), the Turkish army entered Belgrade on 
29 August 1521, after a long siege. The Hungarian 
troops were sent home, the Serbian population was 
settled in Constantinople, and some of the Serbian 
crews of the warships in the Danube became sailors 
in Turkish service. At that time, the seat of the 
sandjak of Smederevo (Semendire) was moved 
to Belgrade, and Bali-bey (died 933/1527) the son 
of Yahya Pasha, was made governor. In order to 
make Belgrade secure, Bali Bey destroyed all 
settlements in the neighbouring areas of Syrmia, 
and he used the building materials of these destroyed 
Syrmian towns for Belgrade’s new fortifications, 
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which now became the most important fortifications 
against Hungary. After the battle near Mohacs 
(932/1526) the towns in eastern and central Syrmia 
came under the rule of the sandjak-beg in Belgrade. 
After Bali Bey’s death, his brother Mehmed-Bey 
(who died in 955/1548 as Pasha of Buda) continued 
the policy of conquest. Until 944/1538, the conquered 
regions of Syrmia, Slavonia, and southern Hungary 
remained under the rule of the sandjak-beg in 
Belgrade. After that, the sandjak of Pozega was 
founded in Slavonia. After the conquest of Buda 
(948/1541), and the foundation of the eyalet of Buda, 
the sandjak of Smederevo, with its seat in Belgrade, 
fell to this eydlet. The representative (ka?im-makam) 
of the Pasha of Buda resided in Belgrade, as this 
town had lost none of its great military importance 
as a marshalling-place for Turkish troops before 
their wars against the west, even after the conquest 
of Buda. Together with the Turkish armies, sultans 
and Grand Viziers passed through Belgrade and 
paused there for varying periods. There are many 
events in Turkish history connected with Belgrade. 
Diplomatic missions, too, which came down the 
Danube from the west on their way to the Turkish 
Sultan, stayed in Belgrade for a short time, for this 
is where the overland route began. 

Immediately after the conquest of Belgrade, the 
Turks began to consider further fortifications there. 
As during the Hungarian rule, these consisted of the 
lower and the upper fortress, which were now, 
however, well equipped with artillery. Each of these 
two fortresses had its own commander (dizddr). The 
Turks equipped Belgrade with a garrison and a fleet. 
The fleet on the Danube was particularly necessary 
because of the wars with Hungary, and in the first 
half of the roth/16th century, Serbian Martolos 
were Stationed there {in 943/1536-7 there were 385 
Martolos in 40 oda with 39 odabashi, under the 
command of the voyvoda Vuk). In the second 
half of the 16th century, there was also a considerable 
garrison in Belgrade (in 1560 there were 223 
miistahfiz, 9 Meded dji, 41 topdju with 5 béliikbashi, 
4 kumbaradji, 101 azab, 96 Martolos with one 
Agha and 8 odabashi; the Martolos, with the 
exceptior of the Agha and one bélik of the topdju, 
were Serbs). 

Whilst Belgrade, one the one hand, developed 
quickly as a fortress after coming under Turkish 
rule, the same could not be said for its economic and 
commercial recovery. In 943/1536-7, there were in 
Belgrade 4 Muslim mahalles with 79 households 
around four mosques. Nearly half of the non- 
military Muslim population was registered as 
craftsmen. There were 68 Christian households in 
the 12 makalles of the town. These inhabitants did 
not have to pay taxes, but their duty was to maintain 
the fortress. At that time there were 72 households 
of settled eflak (here used for semi-nomadic herdsmen, 
and not to be taken in the ethnical sense) in Belgrade, 
who guarded the imperial powder magazines, and 
there were 20 households of gypsies, whose duty it 
was to repair the ships in the harbour. In the thirties 
of the 16th century, a colony of Dubrovnik merchants 
from Smederevo settled in Belgrade. 

After the middle of the roth/16th century, Belgrade 
took on the character of an oriental town. The 
Muslim population was recruited in three ways; from 
the arrival of the whole administrative machinery 
and the military garrison, from the settling of 
merchants and craftsmen from other parts of Turkey, 
and from the islamisation of the local population. 
After Buda (948/1541) and Temesvar (959/1552) 
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came under Turkish rule, Belgrade became very 
important as an entrep6t. By 967/1560, there were 
already 16 Muslim mahalles with more than 360 
households, and more than 60 Christian households 
in Belgrade. Craftmanship developed considerably, 
and new, more delicate crafts appeared. Details 
from the Defter of 980/1572-3 bear witness to the 
rapid rise of Belgrade. At that date, there were over 
200 Christian households, and over 600 Muslim 
(in 21 mahalles), 133 gypsy, and 20 Jewish. 

The end of the roth/16th century, and the first 
half of the r1th/17th century in particular, were 
times of great prosperity for Belgrade. According 
to a statement made by a Papal visitor to the 
archbishop of Bar, Peter Masarechi, Belgrade had 
8,000 households with some 60,000 inhabitants (in 
1632). According to Ewliya Celebi, there were 38 
Muslim mahalles, and 11 others (Serbs, Greeks, 
Gypsies, Armenians and Jews), and 98,000 per- 
manent residents in the year 1070/1660. The town 
had a large garrison and was the seat of the com- 
mander (kapudan) of the Danube fleet. There were 
large storehouses for food for military purposes, 
workshops for the repair of cannons and nearby a 
powder factory. According to Ewliyd Celebi, Belgrade 
had 237 mihrabs (Katib Celebi mentions only up to 
100 mosques there). The mosques of Sultan Sulayman 
in the fortress (according to Ewliya Celebi, its 
builder was Mi‘mar Sinan), and the one in the 
lower town, which Mehmed Pasha, the son of 
Yahya Pasha, had built, are worthy of special 
mention. There were 160 palaces (sar@y) and 7 baths 
in Belgrade, and a great number of squares and 
market places with a beautiful bezistan, 6 kdrvan 
sarays and several khans. There was also a mint. 
During that time, the janissaries left their mark on 
the town and the guilds. Belgrade was the seat of a 
molla who had three #a>ibs, and it was also the seat 
of a mufti. There were 17 tekiyes, 8 medreses and 
9 institutes for the study of hadith (dar al-hadith), 
and there were also churches and cultural institutions 
of the Christian and Jewish minorities. The figures 
quoted by Ewliya Celebi are sometimes exaggerated, 
but the accounts of all travellers in the 11th/17th 
century describe Belgrade as a big town, particularly 
stressing its commercial importance. Foreign travel- 
lers noted especially the oriental character of the 
town. 

After one month’s siege, the imperial army under 
the Elector Maximilian of Bavaria took Belgrade 
in 1099/1688. Belgrade suffered greatly on that 
occasion. It remained under Austrian rule for two 
years; the Turks then recovered it, and it remained 
under Turkish rule even after the Peace of Karlovci 
(Karlowitz-1110/1699). Under the command of 
Eugene of Savoy, the imperial army beat the 
Turkish army near Belgrade 8 Ramadan 1129/ 
16 August 1717. After the peace of Pozarevac 
(Passarowitz-1130/1718), Belgrade became the capital 
of northern Serbia under Austrian occupation. Once 
again, destroyed Belgrade began to flourish. The 
fortifications were renewed, and the present-day 
walls date from that time. 

The Sava and the Danube became boundary 
rivers by the Peace of Belgrade (1152/1739). Belgrade 
was neglected and sank to a mere border garrison 
for janissaries. It became the seat of a Pasha with 
the title of Vezir. Northern Serbia began to be 
referred to as the Belgrade pashalik, although it 
was still called the Smederevo sandjak (Semendire 
sandjaghi) in official documents. From 1789 to 1791, 
Belgrade was once again under Austrian rule. By 
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the end of the 18th century, it had about 25,000 
inhabitants. 

After the Peace of Svishtov (1791), the janissaries 
were driven from Belgrade, though Sultan Selim III 
had to agree to their return not long afterwards. 
The rule of terror which they introduced gave rise 
to the first Serbian revolt in 1804; the rebels sur- 
rounded Belgrade immediately, but only succeeded 
in taking it towards the end of 1806. Belgrade 
remained the capital until the collapse of the rebel 
Serbian state in 1813. After the outbreak of the 
second Serbian revolt (1815) and the’ Turkish 
compromise to which it led, which established dual 
rule in Serbia, Turkish authorities and garrison 
remained in Belgrade. As the vassal state of Serbia 
grew stronger, Belgrade, too, began to change more 
and more into a Serbian town. After a bloody 
clash there between Serbs and Turks, the Turkish 
garrison bombarded the town (1862). This was 
followed by lengthy diplomatic negotiations. In 
1867, fortified towns were handed over to Serbia, 
and Belgrade then became the capital of Serbia. 

Only a few buildings of the earlier periods were 
preserved in Belgrade, and similarly there are but 
few monuments of the Turkish rule left. A few of 
them are in the older fortress (now a park). In the 
town itself there are only two, a mosque and a 
tiirbe. More obvious traces of Turkish rule can be 
found in the names of parts of the town and of 
places in the neighbourhood, such as Kalemegdan 
(kale meyddni), Karaburma, TaSmajdan (tash 
ma‘dent), Doréol (dért yol), Rospi¢uprija( rospé 
Réprii{sti]), Topéider (topdju dere/si/), Avala (havale) 
etc. 

Muslims living in Belgrade at the present time 
are not the descendants of the earlier Muslim 
population of Turkish times. The last Muslim 
families of old Belgrade emigrated in 1867 (many 
of these settled in northern Bosnia) The Muslim 
population found in Belgrade to day came after 1918 
from Bosnia, Hercegovina, Macedonia and other 
Yugoslav regions where there are Muslims. 
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BELIGH, IsmA‘it of Bursa, Turkish poet and 
biographer. Little is known of his life. Like his 
father and grandfather he was an imam in a small 
Bursa mosque. He also served as a minor govern- 
ment official in various departments in that town, 
except for a short appointment in a Tokat court. 
He died in 1142/1729 in Bursa where he is buried. 
According to Safa7i’s Tedhkire, Beligh composed a 
diwan which has so far not come down to us. His 
known poetical works consist of a number of poems 
quoted in various contemporary medjmié‘as and 
tedhkires and two mathnawis, t.¢., Serguzesht-name, 
which relates his journey to Tokat and his adventures 
there, with vivid descriptions of his colleagues in 
court and the provincial town, and a Shehrengiz 
which is a description of the beauties of Bursa. 
Beligh’s most important work is his well known book 
of biographies, Giildeste-i riydd-i ‘irfan we wefiydat-t 
danishweran-i nadiredan. The Giildeste consists of five 
parts and deals with the biographies of Ottoman 
sultans, princes, wazirs and notables of Bursa such 
as poets, scholars, musicians, physicians, story- 
tellers, etc. (printed in Bursa 1302/1885). Beligh 
also wrote a supplement to Ka§af-zade Fa’idi’s 
Tedhkire, Ziibdet al-ash‘dr, and called it Nukhbat 
al-Athdr li dheyl Ziibdet al-Ash‘ar. It covers the 
period between 1620 to 1726 (autograph MS, Uni- 
versite 1182). Two works, both in verse, have not 
come down to us: Giil-t Sadberk, a commentary of 
100 hadiths, and Seb‘a-i Seyydre, a collection of 
seven tawhids. 

Bibliography: Safai, Tedhkire, s.v.; Fatin, 
Tedhkire, 28; Gibb, Ottoman Poetry, iv, 117; 
Sadeddin Niizhet Ergun, Tiirk Sairleri, Istanbul 
1936, ii, 809-817; IA, s.v. (by F. A. Tansal). 

: (Fanir Iz) 

BELIGH, Meumep Emin of Yenishehir, Turkish 
poet. Little is known of his life. He belonged to 
the ‘ulamd? and served as kadi in various Balkan 
towns. He does not seem to have been appreciated 
by his contemporaries as most biographers do not 
mention his name. He died in 1174/1760 in Eski 
Zaghra after a hard life, according to his writings. 
His small dtwan was printed in Istanbul in 1258/ 
1842. His kasidas are of mediocre quality. Some of 
his ghazals show a certain power of description, but 
his most original work is his four poems in tardji‘band 
form: Kefshgerndme, Hammamndme, Berberndme, 
Khayydatndme, written in a fluent and unadorned 
style, which contain vivid descriptions of craftsmen 
and their trades. 

Bibliography: Ramiz, Tedhkire, s.v.; Fatin, 
Tedhkire, 28; Gibb, Ottoman Poetry, iv, 117-1333 
IA, s.v. (by F. A. Tansal); Sadeddin Niizhet 
Ergun, Turk Sairlert, Istanbul 1936, ii, 817-820. 

(Fanir tz) 

BENARES (or BanAras), also known as Kashi, 
derives its name from two tiny monsoon streams, 
Varina and Assi, that flow through the northern and 
southern parts of the town. Situated on the left 
bank of the Ganges, this ancient city, said to have 
been founded by K4shya, son of Suhottra, about 
1200 B.C., is a centre of the Hindu faith and is 
also revered by the Buddhists. Pop. (1951) 341,811. 

Benares was captured by Mu‘izz al-Din Muhammad 
b. Sam in 590/1193, and many of the idols decorating 
its numerous temples were destroyed and the town 
reduced to ruins. In 757/1356 Firiz Shah Tughluk, 
while on his return journey from Bengal, gave 
battle to the ruler of Bendres and formed him 
into submission. In 797/1394 the town and the 
pargana were bestowed by Muhammad b. Tughluk 
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on his minister Kh*adja Djahan. It was captured 
by Babur in 936/1529. During the reign of Akbar, 
Radja Djay Singh SawaZ built many a temple 
and an observatory here, the latter is now in ruins. 
Shahdjahan appointed his eldest son, Dara Shukoh, 
as the governor of the town when he came into 
close contact with Brahmans and imbibed Hindu 
learning. Awrangzib, enraged at Muslim students 
also being taught by Brahmans, ordered the 
closure of its madrasas. He also built a mosque 
on the site of an ancient Hindu temple which he 
destroyed on the plea that it was being used as 
a seat of conspiracy. The name of the city was 
also changed to Muhammadabad but it never 
gained popularity, although it appears on his coins 
struck here. Muhammad Shah “‘Rangila” (1132/1719- 
1162/1748) bestowed the pargana of Benares on 
Mansaram, a Radjpit zaminddr, whose son Balwant 
Singh sided with the British during the Battle of 
Buxar, (1764) when he became independent of the 
Nawab of Awadh It was ceded to the British in 
1189/1775. In 1950 the estate was merged into the 
Indian Union forming part of the Banaras Division 
(Uttar Pradésh). 

Kabir, the Indian s#fi-poet, came of a weaver 
family of this place. ‘Ali Hazin, the Persian poet, 
lies buried here. It is also the birth-place of Agha 
Hashr, an Urdi dramatist. Benares is famous for 
its silks and brocade manufactured by Muslim 
weavers. The morning at Benares, like the evening 
at Lucknow, has become proverbial in Urdu 
literature. 
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Amkina, Haydarabad (Dn.) 1353, 12; History of 
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(A. S. BAzMEE ANSARI) 

BENAVENT, (in al-Idrisi b.x.b.n.t.), Benevento, 
never captured by the Muslims, even for a short 
period as were Bari and Taranto. However, in the 
3rd/gth and 4th/zoth centuries the Muslims became 
involved in the history of the town and principality 
of Benevento, having frequently been both enemies 
and allies of its princes in their domestic struggles, 
as well as often plundering and _ threatening 
its territory. The period on which we are best 
informed, thanks to the Latin sources, is the middle 
portion of the 3rd/gth century (the Arab sources are 
silent in this regard or give only very vague infor- 
mation). We know that in 228/843 a Saracen amir 
Apolaffar or Apoiaffar (Aba Dja‘far), who had come 


from Taranto, became the ally of prince Siconulph 
against his rival Radelchis, but eventually quarreled 
with Siconulph and was killed defending Benevento. 
In 237/851 we find a certain Massar (Aba Ma‘shar), 
with a troop of Saracens, allied to this same Radel- 
chis. Massar was later treacherously seized by 
Radelchis and executed together with his family. 
Some years after this Benevento was again threatened 
by Sawdan, the emir of Bari. It was only during 
the 4th/roth century that the Muslim danger 
receded, to disappear in the 5th/11th century with 
the Norman conquest of Sicily. According to the 
testimony of al-Idrisi the town of Benevento is very 
old (azaliyya), and its population large. 

Bibliography: M. Amari, Storia dei Musul 
mani di Sicilia?, Catania 1933, i, 502-504, 509-5113 
Idrisi, ed. Amari and Schiaparelli (L’Italia nel 
libro del Re Ruggero, Rome 1883), 82. 

(F. GABRIEL!) 

BENAVERT, a Muslim leader who inspired 
Arab resistance to the Normans in eastern Sicily 
from 464/1072 until 479/1086. His name figures as 
Benavert or Benaveth in the account of the historian 
of the Normans, Malaterra. This person, of whom the 
Muslim sources make no mention, defeated the son 
of Count Roger in 467/1075 near Catania, captured 
this town in 474/1081, and in 478/1085 led expeditions 
from it into Calabria. In the following year he was 
besieged by Roger in Syracuse, and made a supreme 
effort to free this stronghold, which seems to have 
been the centre of his power. He was killed in the 
ensuing naval battle in the port, on 8°Safar 479/ 
25 May 1086. The real Arab name of this champion 
of Islam in Sicily was Ibn ‘Abbad. His memory has 
been handed down only by his enemies, who 
admired his courage. Almost certainly he was a 
forbear of the Muhammad b. ‘Abbad who a century 
and a half later led the last great revolt of the 
Sicilian Muslims against Frederick II, by whom he 
was put to death. 

Bibliography: M. Amari, Storia det Musul- 
mani di Sicilia’, iii, 151-169. (F. GABRIELI) 
BENDER, a town in Bessarabia; the name 

appears on a coin of Mengli Gerey dated 905/1499- 
1500. It is found in the Tatar documents as Bender- 
Kerman (V. Zernov, Materiaux, 16). Bender, from 
Persian Bandar, was called earlier Tigsna or Tighinea 
which may have a Kuman origin. That the town 
was first established by the Genoese is a legend 
(Chronique d’Ureche, ed. Giurescu). Its rise as a 
trading town with important customs revenue was 
due to its being on the ‘“Tatar-route’’ on which an 
active trade was carried on between Lvov and the 
Crimea and Ak Kirman ([q.v.] in the 14th century. 
The place seems to pass from under the rule of the 
Tatars to that of the Moldavian princes around 
1400. The Tatars tried to reconquer it (Ulugh 
Muhammad in 1428 and Iminek Mirza in 1476), and, 
finally Mengli Gerey in cooperation with the Otto- 
mans took it with Kavshan and Tombasar in 1484. 
When: in 945/1538 Siilleyman II invaded Moldavia and 
formed the new sandjak of Ak Kirman with the 
incorporation of the south Bessarabia he ordered the 
erection of a strong castle on the new border at 
Bender. A good desription of the castle was given 
by Ewliya Celebi (v, 116-120) in 1067/1656-57. It 
became the seat of a sandjak-begi toward 1570 and 
later it was attached to the newly formed eydlet of 
Ozii. The kadi of Bender had 40 ndhtye {g.v.] under 
his jurisdiction and the customs house, always 
active, was under an emin [q.v.]. Ewliya Celebi 
reported that its ‘“‘varosh” lying on the west and 
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the south of the castle consisted of 7 Muslim 
and 7 non-Muslim districts with 1700 houses 
and about 200 shops. Bender was, Ewliya adds, 
“the key of the empire’ in the north, a strong- 
hold especially against the Cossacks of Dnieper. 

Bender was also famous as the refuge of Charles 
XII of Sweden between 3 August 1709 and 17 
February 1713 and of Potocki in 1768. The Russians 
captured it first on 27 September 1770, in 1789 and 
on 8 November 1806 keeping it only with the treaty 
of Bucharest, 28 May 1812. 

Bibliography: N. Jorga, Gesch. des ruméni- 
schen volkes, Gotha 1905; G. 1. Bratianu, Recherches 
sur Vicina et Cetatea Alba, Bucarest 1935; I. 
Nistor, Istoria Basarabiet, Cernduti 1923; Petevi, 
i, 209-213; Djelal-zade Mustafa, Tabakdt al- 
mamalik..; A. Decei, Un ‘“Fetih-name-i Kara- 
bogdan (1538) de Nasuk Matrak¢t, in Fuat Képrilé 
Armagant, Istanbul 1953; A. N. Kurat, XJJ. 
Karlin Tirktiye’'de kalsst.., IUstanbu! 1943; 
A. Decei, arts. Bogdan, Bucak, in IA. 

(Haut inatcix) 
BENDER [see BANDAR]. 
BENG [see BAND]]. 
BENGAL [see BANGALA]. 


BENGALI. 
(i) Muslim Bengali Language. 


Bengali belongs to the Indo-European family of 
languages. It may have begun to evolve as a separate 
language with a distinct identity, out of Gaura 
Apabhramsa, about the 8th or gth century A.D. 
The greater part of the vocabulary of Bengali 
was derived or borrowed from Sanskrit. 

The Muslims conquered Bengal at the beginning 
on the 13th century, and ruled the country for 
nearly six hundred years, Under Muslim rule Persian 
was one of the languages of culture, provincial 
administration, and inter-state communication. 
Because of this, large numbers of Persian words and, 
through Persian, Arabic and Turkish words, became 
part of the Bengali language. 

In 1836 English replaced Persian as the language 
of administration. From then onwards Persian no 
longer enjoyed the same status as before in the 
national life of Bengal and of northern India gene- 
rally. Before the handing over of power in 1947, 
which resulted in the partition of Bengal, words of 
Perso-Arabic origin constituted nearly 8% of the 
total vocabulary of Bengali, and a little more than 
15% of Muslim Bengali vocabulary. Hindustani 
began to be spoken in Calcutta from the latter half 
of the 18th to the middle of the 19th century, and a 
number of Hindustani words were received into 
Bengali vocabulary. At the beginning of the 19th 
century, there was in written Bengali something of 
a conflict between Sanskritised Bengali, that is, 
Bengali in which Sanskrit words preponderated, and 
Persian Bengali; examples of this can be found in 
the works of Mrityunjay Bidyalankar and Ram Rim 
Basu. During this period innumerable Muslim 
punthts, known as Musalmani Bangla, appeared. 
These were written in a mixture of Bangali, Hindu- 
stani and Awadhi. 

Words of Persian, Turkish or Arabic origin which 
have become part of Bengali can be classified under 
seven broad heads, namely: (1) Administration 
and warfare, e.g., phouj (soldiers) < fawsa, takht 
(throne) < takht, layai (war) < lardt, shahtd (martyr) 
< shahid, djakham (wound) < zakhm, etc.; (2) 
Revenue and law-courts, ¢.g., djam# (land) < 
zamin, khddjnd (revenue) < khazdna, Ain (law) < 
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@in, hakim (judge) < hakim, kazi (judge) < hadi, 
phatsala (judgement) < faysala, etc.; (3) Religion 
and ritual, e.g., Allak (God) < Allah, khoda (God) 
< khuda, nadmdz (prayer) < namdz, rodjd (fasting) < 
rawda, hadj (pilgrimage) < hadjdj, korbani (sacrifice) 
< kurbani, etc.; (4) Education, ¢.g., dodé (inkpot) 
<dawat, kalam (pen) < kalam, kdgadj (paper) 
< kaghadh, talbilim (student) < talib-t ‘ilm, etc.; (5) 
Races, religions, and professions, ¢.g., I[huds (Jew) 
< Yahidi, Hidnu (Hindu race) < Hindi, Muslim 
(Muslim), Phtrings (English) < Farangi, dardjt 
(tailor) < darsi, etc.; (6) Culture and civilisation, 
é.g., rumdl (handkerchief) < ramdal, goldb (rose) 
< gulab, afar (perfume) < ‘ifr, adynd (mirror) << 
@ ina, korma (preserved meat) < kurma, kofta (meat 
ball) < kujta, halwa (a type of sweetmeat) < halwa, 
etc.; (7) Common things and notions in life, e¢.g., 
naram (soft) <i narm, bakbad (Well done!) < bak 
bah, shabdsh (Bravo!) < shad bash, khabar (news) 
< khabar, etc. 

Persian contributed as many as 2,500 words to 
Bengali vocabulary in general, and nearly another 
2,000 words to the vocabulary of the Muslims 
inhabiting the south-eastern part of East Pakistan 
in particular. In addition, Persian suffixes like i, dan, 
dani, dar, khwur, badj, giri, are used to form Bengali 
adjectives, abstract nouns etc., ¢.g., desh + % = deshi 
(country-made), phul + dani = phuldani (flower- 
vase), dokan + dar = dokandar (shopkeeper), guli + 
khwur = gulikhor (drunkard) mamla + badj.=-mam- 
labadj (litigant), babu + giri = babugiri (interested 
in fashion), etc. Persian words like mar and mdda 
denote gender in Bengali, ¢.g., patra (pigeon), 
narpaira (male pigeon), mad pdird (female pigeon). 
Similarly marda and mddi before a Bengali word of 
common gender denote the male and the female of 
the species respectively, ¢.g., mardad kukur (dog), 
madi kukur (bitch). 

Arab merchants developed commercial relations 
with the people of the south-eastern coastal regions 
of Bengal long before the political conquest of the 
country by the Muslims. The Muslim conquest in 
later times strengthened the religious and cultural 
ties of the people of this area with the Islamic way 
of life, and resulted in an increase in the numbers of 
the Muslim population. It left its mark on the 
pronunciation of words in this part of Bengal; for 
example, in the districts of Noakhali, Cittagong and 
Sylhet the use of the Arabic voiceless velar fricative 


kh 2) in place of the Bengali plosive k and kk of the 
same category, ¢.g., khapor < kapor (cloth), khat << 


khai (I eat), etc., and the Arabic voiced alveolar 
fricative z ( 5) in place of the Bengali voiced plosive- 
like affricate dj of the standard Bengali dialect, 
€.8., at < didi (I go), sand < djdna (to know) etc. 
Since the handing over of power in 1947 there has. 
been in East Pakistan a growing tendency to absorb 
words of Perso-Arabic origin in large numbers 
through Urdu, as a result of cultural and political 
contact with West Pakistan. 
Bibliography: Halhed, Bengalt Grammar 1783, 
intro. (M. Asput Hat) 


(ii) Muslim Bengali literature. 


Formative Period (900-1200 A.D.). Bengali 
sprang up as a distinct branch of the Indo-Aryan 
language about three hundred years before Muslim rule 
in Bengal and flourished as a regional literature a 
century and a half after the Muslim conquest. But 
it did not exist either as a language or as a literature 
before Bengal came in contact with Islam and the 
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Muslims. Archaeological excavations at Paharpur 
{Rajshahi) and at Mainamati (Tripura), which led 
to the discovery of a few ‘Abb4sid coins of the period 
from the 8th to the 13th centuries, and the history 
of Muslim saints like Bayazid Bistami (d. 874) at 
Nasirabad, Cittagong, Sultan Mahmid Mahisawar 
{1047) at Mahasthan, Bogra, Muhammad Sultan 
Rimi (1053) at Madanpur Mymensingh, Baba Adam 
(1119) at Vikrampur, Dacca, prove that there was 
constant maritime and missionary communication 
between the Muslim world and Bengal while the 
Bengali language was being formed. 

Turki Period (1201-1350 A.D.). The Turks con- 
quered Bengal in 1202 and took 150 years to establish 
their administration all over the country. This was 
the period of creation of an Islamic atmosphere through 
administrative, religious and social machinery. 
Sanskrit, the fountainhead of Hindu culture, fell 
into desuetude; Persian, the official and cultural 
language of the Muslims, came into prominence; and 
Bengali, the language of the masses, developed 
tapidly. Shek Subhodayd, a Sanskrit hagiology on 
Shaykh Djalal al-Din Tabrizi (d. 1225), and Niran- 
janer Rushmd, a Bengali ballad by Ramai Pandit, 
contain sufficient materials indicative of the growing 
Islamic atmosphere in Bengal. 

Period of Independence (1351-1575 A.D.). 
Bengal became independent under Sultan Iliyas Shah 
{1342-1357) and preserved her independence for 225 
years. The Sultans of Pandua and Gaud identified 
themselves with the people and extended their pat- 
ronage liberally to Bengali literature irrespective of 
caste and creed. The Bhagavata, Ramayana and Maha- 
bharata were translated into Bengali under their 
direct patronage; the great poets Vidyapati and 
Candidés flourished; and Muslims, participating 
with their Hindu neighbours, opened up new 
avenues of literary themes primarily derived from 
Perso-Arabic culture. 

The first attempt at popularising Bengali among 
Muslim scholars was perhaps made by the saint-poet 
Nir Kutb-i ‘Alam (d. 1416) of Pandua, who intro- 
duced the ‘Rikhta Style’ in Bengali, in which half the 
hemistich was composed in pure Persian and the 
other half in unmixed Bengali. The saint was a class- 
mate of Ghiyath al-Din A‘zam Shah (1398-1410) and 
a life-long friend of the Sultan, under whose patronage 
Vidyapati of Mithila and Muhammad Saghir of 
Bengal, the author of the first Bengali romance 
Yuasuf-Zulaykha, flourished. Other writers of roman- 
ces, like Bahram Khan with his Laylad-Madjnun, 
Sabirid Khan with his Hanifd-Kayrdpari, Donagh4zi 
with his Sayf al-Mulk and Muhammad Kabir with 
his Madhumdlati (1583-1588), followed Saghir in 
quick succession. 

Muslim, historical tales too were introduced in 
Bengali by a few poets. Zayn al-Din wrote Rasul 
Vijay on the exploits of the Prophet, under the 
patronage of Yisuf Shah (1478-1481), who also 
helped Maladhar Basu to compose Shkrikrishna Vijay. 
Sabirid Khan also wrote a Rastl Vijay, while 
Shaykh Fayd Allah (1545-1575) composed Ghazi 
Vijay and Goraksha Vijay. 

The earliest Muslim poet introducing Islamic 
precepts in Bengali literature, was Afdal ‘Ali. His 
book of admonition, Nastkat-nama, was written on 
the tenets of Islam. He was also a composer of songs, 
in one of which he mentions the name of Firtz 
Shah (1532-1533). 

Positive literary evidence on the fusion of Hindu 
and Muslim culture is found in Shaykh Fayd Allah’s 
Satyapir (1575). He described in it the beliefs and 
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practices of a new cult aiming at a common platform 
of worship for Hindus and Muslims alike. Cand Kadi 
and Shaykh Kabir, two composers of songs on the 
common ideals of Sufis and Vaishnabs, flourished 
during the time of Husayn Shah (1493-1519) and his 
son Nusrat Shah (1519-1531). 

Mughal Period (1576-1757 A.D.). Bengal came 
under the Mughals in 1576, to whom the country 
was a ‘hell full of the bounties of heaven’. They 
introduced their own culture with more stress on 
Persian and neglected the provincial literature. 
Notwithstanding this, Hindu literature developed 
on the themes of Candi, Manasa, Dharma, Annada 
and Ganga; Vaishnab literature reached its climax 
and Muslim Bengali literature, deeply influenced by 
Indo-Persian literature, flourished as never before. 

Among Muslim literary figures, two major poets 
deserve special mention, namely, Sayyid Sultan 
(1550-1648) and Alawal (1607-1680). The former was 
the saint-poet of Cittagong; Nabi Vamsha, his 
magnum opus, rivalled the Bengali Ramdyana and 
Mahabharata in all respects; the latter, who was a 
scholar poet of the Arakanese Court, adopted the 
theme of Padmdyati (1651), from Hindi. Both of 
them exerted a wide and abiding influence on 
successive generations of poets, who not only 
improved upon the old themes, but also discovered 
new ones. 

In the field of religion, the Nasihat-ndma of 
Shaykh Paran (1550-1615) and Kifayat al-Musallin 
of Muttalib (1575-1660) are outstanding. Nasr Allah 
Khan (1560-1625), a prolific writer on religious 
subjects, wrote the Shari‘at-nama, Musar Sawal and 
Hidayat al-Islam. The Bayandt of Nawazish Khan 
(1638), Hazadr Masa?il of ‘Abd al-Karim (1698), 
Nasihat-ndma and Shihab al-Din-nama of ‘Abd al- 
Hakim (1620-1690), Sarsdler Nitti of Kamar ‘Ali 
(1676) also deserve notice. 

In the realm of Muslim tales, the Nabt Vamsha, 
Rastl Vijay and Shab-t Mt‘radj of Sayyid Sultan; 
Diang-nama of Nasr Allah Khan (1560-1625), Amir 
Hamza (1684) of Ghulam Nabi and Anbiya Vani 
(1758) of Hayat Mahmiid narrate many legends 
about the Prophet and his uncle Hamza. Sayyid 
Sultan’s Iblis-néma, Muhammad Khan’s Kiydmat- 
nama, Shaykh Paran’s Nér-ndma and Muhammad 
Shafi‘s Nar Kandil were built up with the Muslim 
concepts of Satan, Doomsday and Cosmogony 
respectively. 

Romances introduced earlier were developed by 
‘Abd al-Hakim in his Yusuf Zulaykha and Ldlmati 
Sayf al-Mulk, Nawazish Khan in his Gul-i Bakawalt 
(1638), Gharib Allah in his Yusuf Zulaykhad and 
Muhammad Akbar in his Zeb al-Mulk (1673). When 
pure romances became monotonous, Sherbaz in his 
Fikr-nama and Shaykh Sa‘di in his Gadd Mallika 
(1712) introduced moral instruction in romances. 

A good elegiac literature developed centring round 
the tragedy of Karbala. Muhammad Khan in his 
Maktéil Husayn (1645), ‘Abd al-Hakim in his 
Karbala, Hayat Mahmiid in his Djang-ndma (1723), 
and Muhammad Ya‘kib in his Maktul Husayn (1694) 
contributed largely to the wide popularity of this 
theme. : 

British Period (1757-1947). The Hindus took 
advantage of Western education at least half a 
century before the Muslims, and _ revolutionised 
Bengali literature by the introduction of a new prose 
and a new poetry embodying Western ideas, thoughts 
and forms. Iswar Chandra Vidydsagar (1820-1891), 
Bankim Chandra Chatterji (1835-1894) and Madhu- 
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sidan Datta (1824-1873) played a great réle in this 
literary regeneration. 

The Muslims entered the field half a century later. 
Mir Musharraf Husayn (1848-1931), Pandit Riydd 
al-Din Mashhadi (1850-1919) Shaykh ‘Abd al- 
Rahim (1859-1931), Kaykobad (1858-1951), Muz- 
zammil Hakk (1860-1933) and Dr. Abu ’l-Husayn 
(1860-1916) took to this new Bengali to lay the 
foundation of modern Muslim Bengali literature and 
a host of others came in their wake. Among them 
Ismail Husayn Shirazi (1870-1931) was the most 
illustrious. 

Meanwhile, Rabindranath Tagore (1860-1941), the 
Nobel prize-winner, appeared on the literary scene of 
Bengal and raised her literature to a world stature. 

Nadhr al-Islam (b. 1899), the Rebel Poet of Muslim 
Bengal, ushered in a new school of realistic poetry 
full of life, light and vigour. He shared the sorrows 
and sufferings of his countrymen in particular and 
of oppressed humanity in general. He was the only 
singing bard to herald a new era of common men and 
awaken them to struggle for the independence of 
their motherland, astruggle which culminated later 
in the creation of Pakistan. In his wake, the poet 
Djasim al-Din (b, 1902) came forward to sing the 
songs of rural Bengal, particularly of its east portion, 
now known as East Pakistan. 

Bibltography: Md. Enamul Haq, Muslim 
Bengali Literature, Karachi 1958; idem, Muslim 
Bangla Sahitya, Dacca 1958; Abdul Karim, 
Putht Parichiti, Dacca 1958; Sukumar Sen, 
Islami Bangla Sahitya, Burdwan 1358 B.S.; idem, 
Bangla Sahityer Itthas, vols. i-iii (znd ed.), Calcutta; 
Md. Abdul Hai and Sayyid ‘Ali Ahsan, Bangla 
Sdahityer Itivritta, Dacca 1956; Dinesh Chandra Sen, 
Vanga Bhasha-o-Sahitya, 8th ed., Calcutta 1356 
B.S.; Suniti Kumar Chatterji, Origin and Develop- 
ment of the Bengali Language, Calcutta 1926; Md. 
Shahidullah, Bangla Sahityer Katha, Dacca 1953. 

(Mp. EnaMuL Hag) 

BENGHAZI, the principal town of Cyrenaica, 
formerly the district of Barka [q.v.], situated on the 
western plain on a strip of shore partly cut off from 
dry land by lagoons. Its position is not advantageous, 
as its harbour is exposed to winds from the north and 
west, while the neighbouring regions are arid and 
the fertile districts on the al-Mardj and Djabal 
Akhdar plateaux are some way off. The town is 
built on the site of the former Euhesperides, a colony 
founded by the Greeks in the fifth century B.C. 
During the reign of the Egyptian Ptolemy III 
Euergetes the settlement became known by the 
name of his wife Berenike, and retained this name, 
as Bernik, in the Middle Ages. It was always a 
town of secondary importance, and declined in the 
Middle Ages, possibly vanishing completely. 

The modern town dates from the immigration at 
the end of the 15th century of Tripolitanians from 
Zliten and Mesrata who had commercial connexions 
with Derna, an Andalusian settlement established 
some time previously on the eastern seaboard of 
Cyrenaica. It takes its name from Sidi Shazi, a 
saint buried locally, but about whom little is known. 
The Tripolitanians were gradually reinforced by 
immigrants from the other Ottoman countries, 
notably Cretans, who came in numbers before and 
after the Greek conquest of their island (1897); 
other immigrants were Jews from Tripolitania, 
tribesfolk and oasis-dwellers from various districts 
of Cyrenaica, and a few Europeans. The population 
of the town was 5,000 at the beginning of the r9th 
century, and 15,000 towards 1900, including about 
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a thousand Italians, Maltese and Greeks and 2,500 
Jews. It had risen to 19,000 when the Italians 
landed at Benghazi in 1911. Formerly the centre 
of a Turkish wildyet, Benghazi then became the 
chief town of the eastern part of the colony of 
Libya, which was finally pacified only in 1931. It 
was connected by railway to Soliik in the south 
(35 miles) and al-Mardj in the east (68 miles), and 
became the terminus of the road skirting the Great 
Syrte, as well as of those which radiate out across 
the northern plateau, the heart of the country. 
A new harbour was built, protected by breakwater, 
and the town was provided with municipal services 
as in a European city. The old town had been built 
within a quadrilateral 700 metres long by 300 
metres wide, to a fairly regular plan. The great 
mosque, dating from the 16th century, was restored. 
A new, generously planned suburb was built to the 
south of old Benghazi, in the direction of the former 
suburb of El Berka which had sprung wp around a 
Turkish barracks. In 1938 Benghazi had 66,800 
inhabitants, of whom 22,000 were Italians. Its 
harbour was the busiest in Cyrenaica, and several 
industries were based in the town: leather and 
footwear, furniture, building, and tunny-fish pro- 
cessing. Greeks and Italians fished in the Great 
Syrte, and this, together with the salt-pans on the 
coastline, increased opportunities for employment. 

Benghazi suffered much from the bombing of 
late 1942, and from the departure of the Italian 
population, who evacuated it and the whole of 
Cyrenaica on the arrival of the British 8th Army. 
It became the capital and seat of the sovereign of 
the Federal Union of Libya (1951), and the principal 
town of Cyrenaica, but lost its industries and 
much of its importance as a port. The value of its 
airfield is primarily strategic. Its population in 1954 
was about 63,000, all Muslims except for a very 
small number of Jews and Europeans. 

Bibliography: See BARKA and LIBYA. 
(J. Despots) 

BENJAMIN [see BINYAMIN]. 

BENNAK, also called benldk in the oth/15th 
century, an Ottoman ‘drfi (Surfi) tax paid by 
married peasants (muzawwadj re“ayd) possessing a 
piece of land less than half a ¢i/t {g.v.] or no land, the 
former being called ekinlii bennak or simply bennadk 
and the latter djaba bennak or djaba. The word 
bennadk might possibly be derived from the Arabic 
verb banaka. 

Actually the bennak resmi made part of the ¢éift 
resmt [q.v.] system and can be considered originally 
as consisting of two or three of the seven services 
(Rulluk, khidmet) included in the ¢ct/t resmi. The 
rate of benndk was 6 or 9 akéa in Mehemmed II’s 
kaninndame [q.v.}, but in some areas (Teke, 859/1455) 
it was only 5 akéa. In later times it was usually 9 for 
djaba bennak and 12 for ekinliéi benndk and when 
the ¢ésft rvesmt system was extended to eastern 
Anatolia in 1540 the rate there was 18 for ekinlié 
and 12 or 13 for djabad benndk. 

In principle bennadk resmt was paid by the Muslim 
peasants directly to the timdr-holders for whom 
they were recorded as ra‘%tyyet in the defter [q.v.]. 

In the defters the term bennak showed the peasants 
themselves paying bennadk resmi. If a bachelor was 
married he was immediately subject to this tax. If 
later divorced he paid only the bachelor tax (m#djer- 
ved vesmt), If married, the nomad re‘dyd without 
stock animals paid also bennadk. Thus this tax was 
considered essentially as a poll-tax and called also 
racty yet resmt. 
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Bibliography: ©. L. Barkan, XV. ve XVI. 
astrlarda Osmanlt imperatorlugunda zirai ekono- 
minin hukuki ve mali esaslar:, Istanbul 1943. 

(Haut Inaccix) 

BERAR, formerly a province of British India 
consisting of the four districts of Amraoti, Akola, 
Buldana, and Yeotm4l; area: 17,809 sq.m.; popu- 
lation: 3,604,866 of whom 335,169 were Muslims 
(1941 Census). Under British rule it was administered 
as part of the Central Provinces. It has recently been 
incorporated in the Bombay State. 

The territories ut the Vakatakas, comtemporaries 
of the Guptas, roughly corresponded to modern 
Berar. It was first invaded by Muslims in 1294 but 
was not permanently occupied until 1318. It formed 
the northernmest province (taraf) of the Bahmani 
kingdom of the Dakhan but towards the end of the 
gth/15th century became an independent sultanate 
under the ‘Imad Shahis until annexed by the Nizam 
Shahis of Ahmadnagar in 1574. It was conquered by 
Akbar towards the end of his reign and remained a 
siiba of the Mughal empire until 1724 when Asaf 
Djabh Nizam al-Mulk became independent in 
Haydarabad. Until the defeat of the Marathas by 
Arthur Wellesley at Assaye in 1803 it was frequently 
overrun by Maratha forces [see NAGPUR]. In 1804 the 
Berar territories ceded by the Bhonsla Raja of 
Nagpur were handed over to the Nizim. During the 
governor-generalship of Lord Hastings, Berar was 
for a time controlled by the banking firm of Palmer 
and Company (vide Preliminary Report on the 
Russell Correspondence relating to Hyderabad, C. 
Collin Davies, The Indian Archives, vol. viii, no. i, 
1954 ff.). In 1853 Berar was assigned to the East 
India Company and its revenues were partly employed 
in the payment of the Nizam’s debts and partly in 
maintaining the Haydarabad Contingent. By a fresh 
agreement in 1902 Lord Curzon reaffirmed the 
rights of the Nizam over Berar but the province was 
leased in perpetuity to the Government of India at 
an annual rental of 25 lakhs of rupees. During the 
viceroyalty of Lord Reading a demand by the 
Nizam for the restoration of Berar met with no 
success. Later under Lords Willingdon and Linlith- 
gow a number of gestures were made to the Nizam, 
but Berar continued to be administered as part of 
the Central Provinces until 1956. 

Bibliography: Pecuniary Transactions of 
Messrs. William Palmer and Co. (Court of Pro- 
prietors E.I.C., London 1824); R. G. Burton, 
History of the Hyderabad Contingent, Calcutta 1905; 
Imperial Gazetteer of India, s.v. Berar, Oxford 1908; 
Parliamentary Papers, Berar: 1925, Cmd. 2439; 
1926, Cmd. 2621. (C. Cottin Davies) 
BERAT, A word of Arabic origin (for the 

Arabic meaning see BARA?A) which in Ottoman 
Turkish denotes a type of order issued by the 
Sultan. Several words of Turkish or other origin 
were used with the same meaning: the Turkish d1#, 
yarligh, buyuruldu, the Arabic berat, emr, htktim, 
tewki‘, menshir, mithal, irdde, the Persian ferman, 
nishan. Some of these words were used during the 
entire Ottoman epoch, others were used only during 
certain periods; some of them had only a general 
meaning, others had also a more special, limited 
meaning. In the same document several words could 
be used to designate the ‘“‘sultan’s order’; they 
could denote an order in the wider sense and also 
in a narrower, more limited sense. 

Buti meaning a sultan’s order was not much used 
after 1500. Emr (amr), in use for 400 years, did not 
only mean a general order issued in the name of the 
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sultan, but also a special order which decreed the 
issue of a berat; hence the expression in the preambles 
of the berat: eli emirlé ‘the who has the order con- 
cerning the issue of the berdt in hand”. Htikiim 
(Hukm) always occurs in the sense of general order-, 
but also meant a special type of order, the documents 
of which used to be separately dealt with by the 
administration and which, at present, are registered 
in the Turkish archives as a separate archival 
unity (akkdm defterleri). The nishdn meant all 
orders, without any restriction of subject, that were 
provided with the tughra (nishan), but (since the 
toth/16th century) especially those which were 
drawn up by the highest financial department of the 
empire, the defterkhane, and were concerned with 
financial matters. Synonymous with the term 
nishan was tewki* (tawki‘) which could be used, 
without further limitation, to designate any docu- 
ment which was provided with the tewki*. (Their 
identical meaning is proved by the derivatives of 
both words, the tewki%t and the ntshandji, which are 
synonymous). An order of higher rank was meant 
by the more rarely used menshiér, the mithal and 
the trade (in use only since the r9th century). The 
berat had a more limited meaning, that of a ‘‘deed 
of grant”, “a writ for the appointment to hold an 
office”; the documents belonging to this group were 
also handled separately by the administration; the 
memory of this is preserved in the designation of 
some public records: rumlarin berat defter: ‘‘the 
defter of the berats issued in matters concerning the 
Orthodox Greek Church’’, katoltk berdt defteri etc. 
(Midhat Sertoglu, Muhteva bakimindan Basvekdlet 
Arsivi, 29, 32). 

As all grants in the Ottoman empire derived froin 
the sultan, the berdt was always issued in the sultan’s 
name and its constant attribute was: sherif or 
humdytn (“imperial berdat’’). 

In the Ottoman empire all appointments were 
made by “grants”, those which were paid by a 
temporary tenure of estates as well as those paid 
in ready money; thus all appointments to the civil 
service, whether that of a high-ranking pasha or 
that of a low-ranking employee of a mosque, were 
effected by a berdt. The bishops of Syria also received 
their licences from the sultan in the form of a berat. 
ED, 678, s.v. Bard‘a). Even the vassals of the 
empire, ¢.g., the princes of Transylvania, received 
their recognition in their principality in the form of 
a berat, with the difference that in the diploma 
issued to them the expression in question was 
complemented the following way: bu berdat-t humd- 
ytinu we ‘ahdndme-i sidk-meshhiinu verdim’ 1 have 
issued the imperial berdt and the treaty full of 
faith’. Thus under the name of berdt an exceedingly 
great number of orders were issued and these could be 
grouped according to their contents: weziritk beratt, 
timdr berati, mdlikane beratt, iltisadm berati, and, if 
issued for the benefit of a corporation, odjaklik 
berati etc. 

The word berat became especially part of the many 
expressions used in connexion with the . admini- 
stration of the ¢imdr-estates, ¢.g., berdt-i ‘dalishan 
ittin tedhkere verildi “the instruction (or warrant) 
called tedhkere given for issuing a high berdt’”’, berdt-+ 
sherifim verilmek fermanim olmaghin “‘since my 
imperial order has been given for issuing a high 
berat’”’, tedhkereyi berat ettirmek “to exchange the 
writ called tedhkere for a berat’, tedjdid-+ berat 
olunmak babinda khetf-i humdytn sddir olmaghin 
“tas the sultan’s order has been issued for the renewal 
of the berdts’” (such procedure was usually ordered 
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after the sultan’s accession to the throne), eli 
beratll! “having a berat in hand” (corresponding to 
this expression is the above quoted eli emirli), ehl-t 
berdt ‘“‘who has a berat’’, and in official documents 
there is often reference to issued berdts. The word 
berat, however, often does not occur in the deeds of 
grant and it has to be inferred from the contents 
of the document whether it is at the same time a 
terat or not. 

According to the dimension of the grant, the berat 
has simpler or more elaborate variants, but the 
berat is always written in diwan style and the 
structural elements, as well as their order are 
usually the same. After the da‘wet and tughra 
standing outside the text, the text may begin with 
two formulas: one is more ceremonial: ntshdan-¢ 
shersf-i “dlishan-4 sultdni hiikmi oldur ki “the 
high and noble sultan’s emblem ... whose order 
teads as follows’, the other is more simple: sebeb-+ 
tahrir-+ huraf oldur kt ‘“‘the cause of the writing of 
this document is as follows’. In the ceremonial 
variant the sovereign expresses in a phraseology 
appropriate to Persian style that owing to his power 
received from God, he considers it his duty to 
reward his zealous subjects, and therefore, starting 
with an exactly fixed day, hp charges a certain 
subject of his (mentioned by mame) with a certain 
office or service or endows him with possessions 
herewith. If the office or service was connected with 
the enjoyment of certain estates (and most of the 
cases were such), then these were enumerated 
(dhtkr u shark ve beyadn olunur). This enumeration 
is externally the most prominent part of the text, in 
styadkat script, but written with the ordinary 
Arabic numerals, forming a separate section in the 
document. This is followed by the proper admonition 
to the inhabitants concerned, to recognise the person 
in question as su-basht, sandjakbegi, etc. and as a 
conclusion the usual phrase of the sultan’s orders: 
“let everybody acknowledge these and give credence 
to the imperial emblem, the tughra’’. In some cases 
the berdt has no date, in others it has, in a type of 
writing different from that of the document, written 
by another hand, by the so-called t@rikhdit 
kalemi, the recording office called ‘‘dating depart- 
ment’’. At the bottom of the document, in the lower 
left-hand corner of the paper can be read the place 
of issue (bt-makam or, when the Sultan was in the 
field, bi-yurt). 

A certain fee had to be paid for drawing up a 
berat (resm-i berat). The official rate for this is, to 
the best of our knowledge, not known. According to 
numerous known instances, with grants of smaller 
value it varied between 1 and 3 per cent. (see 
Laszlé Velics and Erné Kammerer, A magyarorssdgi 
térdk kincstdri defterek, Vols. i-ii, Budapest 1886 
and 1893). 

It can be stated from Persian deeds of grant, 
of which fewer are known (Makar Khubéa, Per- 
stdskoe firiakt i ukazi Museya Gruzti, i, Tiflis 
1949; B. S. Puturidze, Grusinopersidskie istorideskie 
dokumentl, Tiflis 1955; A. D. Papasiyak, Persidskie 
dokumentt Matekadaraka, i, Erivan 1956) that they 
consist of the same structural elements and for the 
most part of much the same phrases as the Turkish 
berat, but the word berdt does not occur in them 
and, when used in Persian, has not the same 
meaning as in Turkish [see also BARA?A]. 

Bibliography: For information about the 
berat see: L. Fekete, Einfiihrung in die osmanisch- 
turkische Diplomatik der tiérkischen Botmdassigkett 
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in Ungarn, Budapest 1928, xLvi-xivi, Ismail 
Hakki Uzungarsili, Tugra ve pengeler, Belleten 
no. 17/18, Ankara 1941; idem, Osmanls devletinin 
Saray tesktlatt, Ankara 1945, 284; IA, ii, 523- 
524; Midhat Sertoglu, Muhteva bakimindan Bas- 
vekdlet Arsivi, Ankara 1955. Texts of berats were 
published (on the basis of texts of inskd? books) 
by Ahmed Feridin in Miénshe?at al-Salatin; 
Friedrich Kraelitz, TOEM vol. v, 246; with 
facsimile Franz Babinger: Le Monde Ortental 
XIV (1920), 115, L. Fekete, op. cit.; L. Kulisch, 
Mitteilungen der Ausland-Hochschule an der Uni- 
versttat Berlin, Jg. xli, Abt. ti, Westastatische 
Studien, 125; Gibb and Bowen, vols. 1 and 2, 
1950-7, index. (L, FEKETE) 
BERATLI, i.e., holder of a berdt, a name given 
in the late 18th and early r9th centuries to certain 
non-Muslim subjects of the Ottoman Empire, who 
held berats conferring upon them important commer- 
cial and fiscal privileges. These berdts were distributed 
by the European diplomatic missions, in abusive 
extension of their rights under the capitulations. 
Originally intended for locally recruited consular 
officers and agents, they were sold or granted to 
growing numbers of local merchants, who were thus 
able to acquire a privileged and protected status. 
The Ottoman authorities attempted to curb this 
traffic, and at the end of the century Selim III 
sought to compete with the European consuls by 
himself issuing berdts to local Christian and Jewish 
merchants. In return for a fee of 1500 piastres, these 
berdts conferred the right to trade with Europe, 
together with important legal, fiscal, and commercial 
privileges and exemptions. These grants, enabling 
Ottoman dhimmis to compete on more or less equal 
terms with foreign (musta’min) merchants, created 
a new privileged class, known as the Awrupa 
tudjdjdrt. In this class the Greeks, thanks to their 
maritime skills and opportunities, were able to win a 
position of preeminence, which was reinforced by the 
advantages of the neutral Ottoman flag during part 
of the Napoleonic wars. Early in the r9th century 
the system was extended to Muslim merchants, who 
for a fee of 1200 piastres could obtain a berat of 
membership of the analogous guild of the Khayriyye 
Tudjdjart. The number who availed themselves of 
this offer was, however, very limited. Both terms and 
guilds fell into desuetude after the Tanzimat. 
Bibliography: Djewdet, Ta’rikh, vi, 129-30; 
‘Othman Nirl, Medjelle-i Umiur-i Belediyye, i, 
Istanbul 1922, 675-689; M. Z. Pakalin, Osmanis 
Tarth Deyimlerit ve Terimlers Sdzliigé, Istanbul 
1946 ff., i, 115-7 and 780-3; Gibb and Bowen 
Ifi 310-1. (B. Lewis) 
BERBER (Barbar): (1) Tribal territory. The 
name originally signified the territory of the Mirafab 
(Mayrafab), an Arabic-speaking tribe claiming 
kinship with the Dja‘liyin. It extended on both 
banks of the Nile from the Fifth Cataract (lat. 
18° 23’ N.) to the river ‘Atbara. The Mirafab in- 
cluded both riverain cultivators and semi-nomads. 
The-ruler (makk) was a vassal of the Fundj sultan of 
Sinn4r. On the death of a makk, the sultan nominated 
his successor from the ruling family of Timsah. He 
also levied, at intervals of four or five years, a 
tribute of gold, horses and camels. Burckhardt (1814) 
describes the southernmost portion of Mirafabi 
territory as forming a small separate kingdom, 
known as Ra?s al-Wadi, under a member of the 
Timsah family. Berber was an important trading- 
centre. A route from Upper Egypt across the Nubian 
Desert here reached the Nile, and caravans going to 
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Egypt from Sinnar and Shandi passed through 
Berber. The trade of Dongola found an outlet 
through Berber but by the early r9th century the 
Dongola-Berber route across the Bayiida Desert was 
dangerous and_little used. Trade with Suakin and 
al-Taka (the region around modern Kasala) was 
slight owing to the predatory Bedja and Bisharin 
tribes, The transit dues levied on Egyptian caravans 
provided most of the makk’s revenues; the Mirafab 
paid him no taxes on land or produce, although they 
provided the tribute levied by Sinnar. Caravans 
coming from the south (t.e., Fundj territory) paid no 
dues, although they made presents to the makk, 
The trading-connections of Berber resulted in the 
settlement of Danakla, ‘Ababda and other strangers. 
The ‘Abdbda served as guides and protectors of 
caravans crossing the Nubian Desert. The last makk, 
Nasr al-Din, is reported to have sought the assistance 
of Muhammad ‘Ali Pasha to regain his throne; 
certainly he welcomed the arrival of the Turco- 
Egyptian army on 5 March 1821. 

(2) Province. During the Turco-Egyptian period 
the Mirafabi territory formed part of the province 
of Berber, which extended from Hadjar al-‘Asal (lat. 
16° 24’ N.) nothwards to Abii Hamad on the right 
bank and Kurti on the left bank, and included the 
adjacent deserts and their nomads. The extension of 
Muhammad ‘SAIli’s rule over the Bedja, resulting in 
the opening of a permanent trade-route with Suakin, 
increased the prosperity of the provincial capital. 
The last khedivial governor was the ‘AbbAdi notable, 
Husayn Pasha Khalifa, who was endeavouring to 
repress Mahdist activities when Gordon arrived as 
governor-general in February 1884. Gordon’s 
attempts to establish friendly relations with the 
Mahdi and his indiscreet disclosure of the intended 
evacuation of the Sudan weakened resistance. In 
April 1884 the Mahdi commissioned Muhammad 
al-Khayr ‘Abd Allah Khidjali to lead the djthad in 
Berber, and in May the provincial capital was taken, 
leaving Gordon isolated in Khartoum. 

Mahdist Berber was administered by a military 
governor and had a provincial garrison and treasury. 
The decline of commerce irritated the inhabitants 
but a precarious trade continued with Upper Egypt 
and Suakin, the customs dues from which formed a 
source of provincial revenue. The last Mahdist 
governor, Muhammad al-Zaki ‘Uthm4n, after 
appealing in vain for help against the Anglo-Egyptian 
advance, evacuated the provincial capital which was 
occupied by Anglo-Egyptian forces in September 
1897. Aftcr the reconquest, Berber was reconstituted 
within narrower boundaries than the pre-Mahdist 
province and was subsequently combined with 
Dongola and Halfa to form the present Northern 
Province. 

(3) Town. Berber as the name of a town was 
apparently unknown before the Turco-Egyptian 
period. Bruce (1772) speaks of ‘‘Gooz” (4.¢., Kiiz al- 
Fundj) as the capital of Berber. This place was much 
decayed at the time of Burckhardt’s visit (1814), 
when the capital was a more northerly village called 
by him ‘‘Ankheyre’’. This may be an error for al- 
Mikhayrif, (“El Mekheyr” in Cailliaud), a name used 
for the provincial capital under the Turco-Egyptians. 
Al-Mikhayrif was abandoned after the Mahdist 
conquest and the modern town of Berber lies further 
north, on the site of the Mahdist camp. Since the 
Reconquest Berber has declined in importance. The 
provincial head-quarters was transferred in 1905 to 
al-Damir, while the modern railway-town of ‘Atbara 
has superseded it as a centre of communications. 
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Bibliography: J. L. Burckhardt, Travels in 
Nubia, London 1819, 207-258; N. Shoucair 
(Shukayr), Tarikk al-Stiddan, Cairo 1903, i, 87-90; 
O. G. S. Crawford, The Fung Kingdom of Sennar, 
Gloucester 1951, 53-56, 267-270 (with source- 
teferences). A valuable unpublished report by 
Husayn Pasha Khalifa on the fall of Berber is 
in the Sudanese archives in Khartoum, Cairint 
1/8, 36. (P. M. Hott) 
BERBERA, the port and former capital of the 

British Somaliland Protectorate, lying in 10°26’ 
North lat. and 45°02’ long. The Periplus, Ptolemy, 
and Cosmas give the name BapBapixh Hmoupos or 
BapBapia to the coast of the Land of Frankincense. 
The town itself may be MaAdw éprdptov. The older 
Arab geographers write of the land of Berbera, the 
Gulf of ‘Aden being Bakr Berbera or al-Khalidj al- 
Berberi. The inhabitants are known as BapBapat, 
Berbera, or Berabir. They are Somali [g.v.] and the 
people whom Y4kit (iv, 602) describes as barbarous 
negroes, amongst whom Islam had penetrated, 
living between the Zandj and the Habash. Ibn Sa‘id 
(died 1286) who seems to be first to mention the 
town of Berbera, describes them as Muslims, and Ibn 
Battita records that they are Shafi‘i which they are 
today. The name Sdmili first occurs in an Ethiopic 
hymn in the reign of the Negus Yeshak (1414-29) 
and frequently in the Futéh al-Habasha (1540-50). 

Berbera’s original site is Bandar ‘Abbas now a 
burial ground to the East of the present town. 
Amongst its tombs are those of three sayyids said to 
have been concerned with the foundation of Bandar 
‘Abbas as other Arabian proselytisers founded 
Zayla‘ and Makdishi. Traditionally the town was 
contemporary with ‘Amid and Aw Barre further to 
the West. It formed part of the Muslim state of Adal 
(sometimes based on Zayla‘, [g.v.]) which, founded 
in the 9/roth centuries, reached its zenith in the 
14th century and rapidly declined after Imam 
Ahmad Ibrahim al-Gh&azi (1506-43)’s 16th century 
conquest of Abyssinia. While the Abyssinian armies 
were recovering their losses with Portugese aid, 
Berbera was sacked in 1518 by Saldanha. In the 
17th century, with Zayla‘, it became a dependency 
of the sharifs of Mukha. The first British-Somdli 
treaty was signed in 1827, two years after the Mary 
Ann had been plundered off Berbera. With ‘Ali 
Sharmarke (Séméli Habar Yinis), governor of 
Zayla‘, Britain signed a treaty in 1840 to secure 
harbouring rights for vessels of the East India 
Company. He was British Agent at Berbera when 
Burton was attacked in 1855. Travellers in the 
Igth century describe Berbera as a poverty-stricken 
collection of huts with a population, in the hot 
months, of as little as 8,000. From October to March, 
however, during the north-east Monsoon, the port 
was open to vessels from Arabia, the Persian Gulf, 
and India, bringing imports of dates, cloth, rice, and 
metals etc., and exporting slaves, livestock, ghee 
and skins, and the town sometimes contained as 
many as 40,000 persons. 

Berbera was occupied in 1875 by the Egyptians 
who withdrew nine years later during the Mahdist 
rebellion in the Sudan when Britain acquired Zayla‘ 
and Berbera. Treaties were signed with the Gada- 
birsi (1884) and the Habar Awal (1884 and 1886) 
clans. In 1901 Shaykh Muhammad ‘Abdille Hassan 
(g-v.] (the ‘Mad Mullah’) of the Salihiyya fartka began 
his djik@d against the colonial powers. The admi- 
nistration of the interior was abandoned in 1908, 
and gradually resumed about 1912. 
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In Burton’s time Berbera was dominated by the 
Habar Awal ‘Ayyal Ahmad who were still in 1912 
receiving a subsidy of 10,000 Rs. annually. With a 
population today rarely less than 30,000 most of 
whom are Habar Awal ‘Ise Mise, the town is the 
headquarters of Berbera District. It is the centre 
for the Protectorate of the Kadiriyya farika with a 
makdadm for Sayyid ‘Abd Al-K4dir al-Djilani, and of 
the Somali Youth League nationalist party. A local 
Government Council was started in 1953, and the 
harbour is being developed. 

Bibliography: Mas‘adi, Muridj, (ed. Paris), 

i, 231-33; Yakit, i, 100, ii, 966 ff., iv, 602; Al- 

Dimashki (ed. Mehren), 162; Abu ’l-Fida? (ed. 

Reinaud), 158 ff.; Ibn Battita (ed. Defrémery), 

ii, 180; Shihab al-Din, Futéh al-Habasha (ed. and 

trans. R. Basset, 1897); R. Burton, First Footsteps 

in East Africa, London 1856, 407-440; G. Ferrand, 

Les Comalis, Paris 1903, 109-112; R. E. Drake- 

Brockman, British Somaliland, London 1912, 

31-39; A. T. Curle, in Antiquity (Sept. 1937), 

315-327; J. S. Trimingham, Islam in Ethiopia, 

Oxford 1952, passim. (I. Lewis) 

BERBERI, name-given to the eastern Hazara 
inhabiting the mountainous region of central 
Afghanistan between Kabul and Hardt; in Iran, the 
region of Mashhad, Balitistan (near Quetta), and 
in the S.S.R. of Turkmenistan, the oasis of Kushka 
(district of Maki) [see HAZARA]. (Ep.) 

BERBERS, the name by which are commonly 
designated the populations, who, from the Egyptian 
frontier (Siwa [g.v.]) to the shores of the Atlantic 
Ocean and the great bend of the Niger, speak—or 
used to speak before their arabicisation—dialects 
(or rather local forms) of a single language, Berber. 
This term is probably an abusive or contemptuous 
epithet, used in Greek (Barbaroi) and in Latin 
(Barbart) as well as in Arabic (Barbar, singular 
Barbari, pl. Baradbir, Barabira), and does not con- 
stitute a national name, as some people (cf. P. H. 
Antichan, La Tunisie, 1884, 3) maintain (cf. the 
toponymics Berber in Nubia and Berbera in Somali- 
land; see G. S. Colin, Appellations données par les 
Arabes aux peuples hétéroglosses, in GLECS, vii, 93-6). 
The term amazigh/amahagh (and var.), pl. tmazighan/ 
imuhagh (and var.) may be considered as designating 
the Berbers in general, though they themselves, 
lacking as they do all sense of community, usually 
employ their tribal names when referring to them- 
selves or have otherwise more or less willingly 
accepted foreign designations (Kabyles, Chaouia, 
etc.). The term amazigh has the meaning of ‘free 
man” (see however T. Sarnelli, Swll’origine del nome 
Imdzigen, in Mémorial André Basset, Paris 1957, 
131-138) and is still employed over a fairly extensive 
area. The feminine tamazight (tamazikht)/tamahakk 
(and var.) is used there to designate the Berber 
language. 

The only general work on the Berbers is the small 
but excellent popular account by G. H. Bousquet, 
Les Berbéres, Paris 1957. 
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I. — History 
a) Origins 


The language is at present the only criterion 
which will serve to distinguish the Berbers, who, 
from the anthropological point of view, reveal 
morphological characteristics which are too varied, 
indeed too irreconcilably opposed, to permit us to 
speak of a homogeneous Berber race, whilst, from 
the political point of view, they have always been 
too divided to constitute a truly distinct nation. In 
spite of the relative abundance of prehistoric remains 
discovered in the immense territory conveniently 
called “Barbary”, in spite of the epigraphic 
documents and the works of Greek, Latin and Arab 
authors, a whole portion of the history of this 
obviously composite people is still unknown to us. 
It would be useless to deny that the origin of the 
Berber language—the unity of which, moreover, is 
a relative matter (see section V below)—remains a 
mystery for us and that to locate, therefore, the 
cradle of the men who speak it remains an impossible 
task. However, on this absorbing subject, biblio- 
graphy is by no means lacking, and, many hypo- 
theses, sometimes presented as certainties, have been 
put torward concerning the origins of the Berbers. 
Classical authors consider them abound variously as 
autochtonous, oriental or Aegean. The Arabs usually 
consider them as orientals, Canaanites or Himyarites, 
and this latter hypothesis has recently been sup- 
ported by cogent arguments (Helfritz). The 
Canaanite origin has been revived by some modern 
authors (Antichan, Daumas, Slouschz), whilst for 
others the Berbers are autochtonous (Carette), with 
an admixture of Asian blood, especially Phoenician 
(Fournel, Mercier); some people, usually amateurs, 
even go so far as to reconstruct the ancient population 
of Barbary in all its elements (Rinn, Les origines 
berbéeres, Algiers 1889; Col. de Lartigue, Mono- 
graphie de VAures, Constantine 1904) and to 
establish bold relationships with the Celts, Basques 
and Caucasian peoples (Comm. Cauvet, Les Origines 
caucasiennes des Touareg, in Bull. Soc. Géog. Alger. 
1925; idem, La Formation celtique de la nation 
targuie, tbid., 1926), or even with the indigenous 
populations on the other side of the Atlantic (idem, 
Les Berbéres en Amérique, Algiers 1930). Anthropology 
is at a loss and the problem is not simplified by the 
existence of fair Berbers. The best qualified scholars 
are reserved in their opinion and generally consider 
that varfeus elements coming from the south, the 
east and perhaps the north were added to a basic 
population rather similar to that which occupied 
the northern shores of the Mediterranean, but that 
this occurred at too remote a period for us to be 
able to date the various migrations. In any event, 
all these are no more than hypotheses; only linguistic 
data may perhaps enable us to solve the mystery 
of Berber origins, which, in the middle of the zoth 
century, remains complete. 

Bibliography: Main works to be consulted: 
Olivier, Recherches sur Vorigine des Berbéres, in 
Bull. Acad. d’Hippone, 1868; Tissot, Géographie 
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b) Before Islam 


All that can be said for certain is that the Berbers 
had been established in Northern Africa from a 
remote period. The classical historians and geo- 
graphers refer to them under different names, which 
have not persisted as they were certainly not used 
by the peoples concerned: Nasamonians and Psylli 
occupying Cyrenaica and Tripolitania; Garamantians 
leading a nomadic existence in the Sahara; Mach- 
lyans, Maxyans populating the Tunisian Sahel; 
Numidians living in the eastern Maghrib; Getulians 
defending the desert borders and the high plateaux; 
and lastly Moors, spread over the central Maghrib 
and the furthest Maghrib. The establishment of 
foreign colonies, Phoenician, Carthaginian, and 
Greek, only had a limited influence on all these 
populations, except perhaps in the immediate 
vicinity of Carthage. They were divided into 
numerous rival tribes, which were, however, capable 
of uniting briefly against the foreigners, though 
never to the point of forming powerful and lasting 
states. At the time of the Punic wars, however, 
whilst anarchy persisted in the East, the beginnings 
of political organisation (creation of the kingdoms 
of the Massylae, the Masaesylae and of Mauritania) 
can be observed in the centre and the west. The 
genius of Masinissa, bolstered by the support of 
Rome, permitted this prince to unite the whole of 
Numidia under his rule and to create, in a few 
years, a kingdom comprising all the Berber popu- 
lations from the Moulouya to the Syrtes. But this 
kingdom had but an ephemeral existence; it 
disappeared in 46 B.C. and Eastern Numidia 
became a Roman province. A few years later the 
kingdom of Numidia was reconstituted and became 
a simple Roman protectorate. Still shorter was the 
life of the kingdom of Mauritania, created by 
Augustus in 17 A.D. in favour of Juba II, and 
transformed into a Roman province as from the 
year 42. 

Rome’s dominion in Africa lasted until the 5th 
century of the Christian era. In this period of time, 
the Berbers, whilst assimilated in the Province of 
Africa and in Numidia, were hardly changed in the 
mountainous areas, on the high plateaux, on the 
confines of the Sahara and in Mauritania. For the 
most part the Romans were content to impose on 
them the obligation of paying tribute and providing 
auxiliary troops, leaving the administration of the 
tribes to the local chieftains (principes, praefectt, 
veguli), The Berber spirit of independence was by 
no means extinguished; it showed itself at times in 
risings, led by more or less romanised natives, such 
as Tacfarinas (17-29 A.D.), and at times in attacks 
by the desert. peoples or by the barely civilised 


the Nasamonians and the Garamantians during the a 
reigns of Augustus and Domitian; the insurrections’r 
of the Moors during the reigns of Hadrian, Antoninus 
and Commodus; of the Getulians during the period 
of military anarchy; the rising of the Quinquegent- 
ians (Kabyles of the Djurdjura) at the end of the 
3rd century. As Roman authority progressively 
declined, there was an increasingly energetic reaction 
on the part of the Berbers, who affirmed their 
particularism by the adoption of heterodox doctrines, 
as for example Donatism, so that the religious 
quarrels which desolated Africa in the 4th century 
are, from many points of view, racial wars. The 
rising of the ‘‘Circumcelliones”’ appears to have been 
a kind of Berber Jacquerie. Revolts, such as those 
of Firmus (372-75) and Gildon (398) provide further 
testimony of the effervescence of the native popu- 
lations. But, as previously, the Berbers were unable 
to ally themselves against the common enemy and 
to take his place. Their hostility to the Romans 
merely made the Vandal conquest easier. Like the 
Romans, these Germanic invaders were obliged to 
take the Berbers into account. Though Gaiseric 
succeeded in restraining them by enrolling them in 
his armies, his successors had to maintain a constant 
struggle against them. Mauritania, Kabylia, the 
Aurés and Tripolitania retained their independence. 
The Byzantines who, after defeating the Vandals, 
remained the masters of North Africa for a century 
(531-642), were no more fortunate. Indigenous 
chieftains such as Antalas in Byzacene and Yabdas 
in the Aurés, offered such resistance to Solomon, 
the governor sent by Justinian, that he had great 
difficulty in surmounting it. After the death of this 
general, killed in an expedition organised against 
the Levatians (LuwAta [¢.v.]) of Tripolitania, the 
situation in Byzantine Africa became very critical. 
John Troglita was only able to stop the invasion 
of the Luwata with the assistance of the Berbers 
of the Aurés. But Byzantine authority was not 
Tecognised by all the indigenous populations. 
Outside Byzacene, the former Province of Africa 
(Tunisia) and the northern part of the province of 
Constantine, the coastal towns and some strongholds 
in the interior, the Berbers were everywhere inde- 
pendent. At that time they formed three groups: 
I—in the East, the Luwata (Hawwara, Awrigha, 
Nafzawa, Awraba) extending over Tripolitania, 
Cyrenaica, the Djarid, the Aurés; 2—in the West, 
the Sanhadja scattered throughout the central 
Maghrib and the furthest Maghrib (Kutama in 
Little Kabylia, Zwawa in Great Kabylia, Zanata 
on the Algerian littoral between Kabylia and Chelif, 
Ifren from Chélif to Moulouya, Ghumiara in the Rif, 
Masmiida on the Atlantic coast of Morocco, Gezila 
(Djazila (5.v.]) in the High Atlas, Lemta in Southern 
Morocco, Sanhadja “with the lithdm’’ leading a 
nomadic existence in the western Sahara); 3—the 
Zanata spaced out along the borders of the plateaux, 
from Tripolitania to the Djabal ‘Amir, and ex- 
tending progressively towards the central Maghrib 
and the furthest Maghrib. (G. YvER*) 
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c) After Islam 


The arrival of the Arabs scarcely changed the 
previous situation. Their first expeditions were, in 
reality, no more than raiding expeditions and left 
no traces other than the havoc wrought by the 
Muslim bands. It is true that the founding of al- 
Kayrawan (50/670) provided the Arabs with a 
permanent base of operations, but the expeditions 
of ‘Ukba b. NAfi‘ [g.v.] across the Maghrib were more 
like raids than an actual conquest. The towns still 
occupied by the Byzantines remained inaccessible 
to the Muslim leader, as did the mountain massifs, 
where he would have been unable to overcome the 
inhabitants. In fact so little were they under 
control that one of their leaders, Kusayla {q.v.], 
having surprised and killed ‘Ukba at Tahidha, 
expelled the. Arabs from Ifrikiya and formed a 
Berber kingdom comprising the Aurés, the Southern 
part of the present-day Department of Constantine 
and most of Tunisia (68-71/687-90). However 
Kusayla was unable to hold his position for long and, 
in spite of the resistance of the Berbers of the Aurés, 
symbolised by the legendary personage of the 
“Kahina”’ ([q.v.], the Muslims finally emerged 
victorious at the end of the r1st/7th century. The 
conversion of the Berbers to Islam, initiated by 
‘Ukba without great success, took place at the 
beginning of the following century. This was 
accomplished less by conviction than by interest, 
for the Arab generals had the idea that the natives 
would enrol in their armies in hopes of booty and 
thus be won over to their religion. The Berbers 
formed the nucleus of the armies which, under the 
command of Arab or even Berber leaders like Tarik 
{q.v.], in a few years completed the subjugation of 
the Maghrib and, in less than half a century, brought 
about the conquest of Spain. 

Harmonious relations, however, did not long 
prevail between Arabs and Berbers. The latter 
complained of having been poorly rewarded for 
their services and, in spite of the fact that they were 
Muslims, of being treated more like inferiors than 
equals. And so, having first broken away from 
orthodox Islam and embraced Kharidji doctrines 
(see below, section III), they rose against the Arabs. 
The movement began in the West (122/740), at the 
instigation of a man of the Matghara, Maysara [q.v.], 
and subsequently, in spite of his death at the hands 
of his own followers, prevailed throughout the whole 
Maghrib and even spread into Spain. The Arabs 
suffered disastrous defeats, like that of Kulthim b. 
‘lyad [q.v.] in 123/741; they were expelled from al- 
Kayrawan, which was sacked by the Warfadjdiima, 
followers of the Sufrite doctrines (139/756); then the 
Nawwaira (Ibadis), led by Abu ‘l-Khattab {¢.v.], 
defeated the Warfadijdjiima and formed an Ibadi 
state extending over Tripolitania, Tunisia and the 
eastern part .f Algeria. For a while the authority 
of the ‘Abba .d Caliph was abolished in Africa. But 


the Berbers, continuously divided amongst them- 
selves, were incapable of profiting from their success. 
The destruction of Abu ’l-Khattab’s army by troops 
from Syria restored Ifrikiya to the Arabs (144/761). 
Forty years of sanguinary struggles and innumerable 
engagements (300 according to Ibn Khaldin) 
enabled them to re-establish their control over the 
eastern Maghrib. The rest of the country eluded 
them. A number of states, governed by chieftains 
of Arab origin, but inhabited by Berbers, for the 
most part heretics, not recognising the authority of 
the ‘Abbasid Caliph, came into being in various 
places. Such were the kingdom of Tahart (144-296/ 
761-908) founded by the Imam Ibn Rustam with 
the survivors of the Ibadites from the East who had 
taken refuge in the central Maghrib [see RUSTAM1DS]; 
that of Sidjilmassa [q.v.] where the Bana Midrar 
reigned (155-366/771-977); that of Tlemcen [q.v.] 
founded by Aba Kurra, chief of the Bani Ifren; 
that of Nakir [q.v.] in the Rif; the state of the 
Barghawata [g.v.] on the Atlantic coast; finally, at 
the beginning of the 3rd/gth century, the kingdom 
of Fas, founded by Idris I, a descendant of ‘Alf b. 
Abi Talib, with the help of Berber tribes (Miknasa, 
Sadrata, Zwagha). Only the semi-independent 
dynasty of the Aghlabids (184-296/800-909) recognised 
the sovereignty of the ‘Abbasids; they found among 
the Berbers soldiers for the conquest of Sicily, but 
had to suppress many revolts by the indigenous 
populations of Tripolitania, southern Tunisia, the 
Zab and the Hodna. 

Berber opposition to the Arabs remained, in fact, 
as inveterate as ever; it was even sufficiently 
strong to ensure the triumph of Shi‘l doctrines in 
the Maghrib, in spite of the fact that they were 
radically opposed to the Kharidji doctrines embraced 
by the Berbers in the preceeding century. The 
Kutama provided the dad Aba ‘Abd Allah al- 
Shi‘'i [9.v.] with the soldiers who fought the Aghlabids 
and founded the Fatimid power for the benefit of 
the makdi ‘Ubayd Allah (297/910). The Fatimids, it 
is true, did not succeed in imposing their rule on 
the whole of the Berbers. Though they succeeded in 
suppressing the Imamate of Tahart, they were 
unable to prevent the Idrisids from maintaining 
themselves in the furthest Maghrib; they did not 
obtain the submission of the Maghrawa and the 
Zanata who, out of hatred for the Fatimids, had 
placed themselves under the patronage of the 
Umayyads of Spain; finally, they had to combat the 
revolt of the Kharidjis led by Abt Yazid [q.v.] ‘‘the 
man with the donkey” (332-36/943-47), a revolt 
which endangered their power and which they only 
succeeded in suppressing with the help of the 
Sanhadja of the central Maghrib. In addition, at an 
early date, the Fatimids turned their attention 
towards the East and, once the Caliph al-Mu‘izz had 
established himself in Egypt (362/973), they lost 
interest in the Maghrib. North Africa was once 
again disputed between the various Berber tribes, 
none of which was sufficiently strong to dominate 
the others. In the East, the Sanhadja, taking the 
place of the Kutama, upheld the authority of the 
Zirids [q.v.], governors of Ifrikiya and Tripolitania 
(362-563/973-1167); in the West, following the 
disappearance of the Idrisids, power passed into 
the hands of the Zanata, at first nothing more than 
local governors on behalf of the Umayyads of Spain, 
but later independent princes at Fas until the advent 
of the Almoravids (455/1063). At the beginning of the 
5th/11th century, the Zirid state disintegrated; in 
the centre of the Maghrib there was founded the 
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Hammiadid kingdom {g.v.], the rulers of which 
recognised the authority of the Caliph of Baghdad 
and took as their capital firstly the Kal‘a and then 
Bougie (Bidjaya; 405-547/1014-1152). The anarchy 
resulting from the internecine Berber struggles was 
further complicated, in the middle of the century, 
by the invasion of the Hilali tribes, which had as 
an immediate result the devastation of Ifrikiya and 
part of the Maghrib, and which entailed, as a long- 
term consequence, a profound modification of the 
ethnography of North Africa. 

However, just as the disorder seemed to reach 
its climax, two Berber dynasties, that of the Al- 
moravids [see AL-MURABITON] and that of the 
Almohads [see AL-MUWAHHIDUN], both proclaiming 
reforming religious doctrines, succeeded in establish- 
ing their temporary supremacy in North Africa. 
The triumph of the Almoravids was that of the 
Lamtina, who until then had led a nomadic 
existence between southern Morocco and the banks 
of the Senegal and the Niger. Converted to Islam 
in the 3rd/9th century, they had for a long time 
been only nominal Muslims. They had been instructed 
in orthodox doctrine and practices by ‘Abd Allah 
b. Yasin (d. 451/1059) and resolved to carry the 
faith to the Blacks of the Sudan and to the ignorant 
populations of southern Morocco. Their conquests 
speedily passed beyond these limits. Abii Bakr b. 
‘Umar founded Marrdkush (462/r070) and Yusuf 
b. Tashfin (Tashufin) within a few years subdued 
the whole of Morocco and the central Maghrib as far 
as the borders of the Hammadid kingdom, halted the 
progress of the Christians of the Iberian Peninsula 
by the victory of Zallaka (q.v.] (479/1086), dethroned 
the Andalusian amirs, and became the sole master 
of the whole of Muslim Spain. The decline of the 
Almoravids was as rapid as their success. Exhausted 
by their own victories and by contact with a higher 
civilisation, the Berbers of the Sahara rapidly 
disappeared. To replace them, the Almoravid 
Caliphs were obliged to have recourse to the use of 
Christian mercenaries, whilst they themselves, un- 
mindful of Islamic orthodoxy, scandalised strict 
Muslims by their conduct. Won over to the unitarian 
doctrine (muwakkid) by the preaching of Ibn 
Ttimart [g.v.], the Masmida of the Atlas rose 
against them, Under the command of a man of 
genius, a Berber of the Kimijyya, ‘Abd al-Mu?min 
[g.v.], they overcame the Almoravids without great 
difficulty (541/1147). The Empire founded by the 
Almohads was still more extensive than that of 
their predecessors. Though it is true that ‘Abd al- 
Mu*min did not succeed in subduing the whole of 
Spain, on the other hand he destroyed the Hammadid 
kingdom of Bougie and the Zirid kingdom of 
Ifrikiya, expelled the Christians from the ports 
which they had occupied, and made himself master 
of all the country between Syrte and the Atlantic. 
Thus a great Berber Empire extended over the whole 
of North Africa; however it was not long before it 
began to crumble. The Almohad Caliphs were not 
more successful than the Almoravids in remaining 
faithful to orthodoxy; one of them, al-Ma’min [¢.v.], 
even went so far as publicly to curse the memory 
of Ibn Timart, and dealt rigorously with the faithful. 
The rivalries of the various Berber splinter groups 
was an additional factor which contributed to the 
disintegration of the empire created by ‘Abd al- 
Mu’min. The quarrels of the Masmiida and the 
Kimiyya led to constant bloodshed at the Moroccan 
court; the tribes of the central Maghrib supported 
the enterprises of the Bani Ghaniya [¢.v.], or 





attempted to make themselves independent. 4 
century after the death of ‘Abd al-Mu?min, the las 
of his line, Abii Dabbis, reduced to the réle o 
bandit-chief, met his end in obscurity (668/1269) 
The Maghrib was already divided among new 
powers, the Marinids [g.v.] installed at Fas, the ‘Abc 
al-Wadids [g.v.] at Tlemcen (Tilimsan), the Hafsids 
(q.v.] at Tunis. Not one of these new dynasties was 
capable of imposing its supremacy on the others, or 
even of making its own subjects respect it. In 
Morocco, the tribes of the mountain regions were in 
a state of constant revolt against the Marinids; in 
the central Maghrib, the Bani Wamanni of the 
Ouarsenis, the Zwawa of the Djurdjura, the Kabyles 
of the province of Constantine, and the populations 
of the Zab and Djarid, remained outside the authority 
of the sovereigns of Constantine, Bougie and Tunis; 
the same was true of the oases of the Jebel Nafisa 
and the Aurés. The inability of the Berbers to 
organise themselves in a large State is conclusively 
demonstrated. It therefore becomes impossible to 
follow their history except by making a historical 
assessment of the réles of the various tribes. The 
task, moreover, would be immensely complicated 
by the changes brought about as the result of the 
Hilali invasion. In the plains and on the plateaux, 
the Berber populations intermingled with the Arabs; 
gradually they abandoned their language and 
customs and even lost their ancient name, replacing 
it by that of some personage from whom they traced 
their origin: they became arabicised. Other groups 
escaped this transformation because of the inacces- 
sibility of their habitat, as for example those of 
the Aurés, Kabylia, the Rif and the Atlas; their 
ranks were swollen by refugees from many sources 
who sought asylunt among them; finally some were 
driven back into the Sahara, so that from the 
8th/r4th century ‘‘the Berbers form a cordon on 
the frontier of the country of the Blacks similar to 
that formed by the Arabs on the confines of the two 
Maghribs and of Ifrikiya’ (Ibn Khaldin, al-‘fbar, 
trans. de Slane, ii, 104). This disintegration was 
accompanied by a recession of Muslim civilisation. 
It would not be an exaggeration to say that a 
number of Berber groups reverted in a way to 
a state of semi-savagery, only retaining a few very 
rudimentary notions of Islam. In the goth-1oth/ 
r5th-16th centuries, their re-islamisation was the 
work of marabouts, presenting themselves for the 
most part as natives of southern Morocco, of the 
legendary Sakiyat al-Hamra, which popular imagin- 
ation pictures as a nursery of missionaries and 
saints. Such was the influence of these pious men 
that whole tribes today consider themselves as their 
descendants. Only a few rare groups avoided their 
influence. (G. YYER*) 
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lI. — DIstRiBUTION AT PRESENT 


At the present day, the Berbers, although without 
doubt constituting the basis of the population of 
North Africa, no longer form a homogeneous mass 
and one can at most take into account those of 
them who have retained the use of the Berber 
language; they would appear to amount to over 
5,000,000 individuals. Many of them are in fact 
bilingual—even trilingual—but still more numerous 
are those who have lost—often deliberately—all 
memory of their origins as well as their customs and 
language, frequently providing themselves ex- 
pressly with an Arab genealogy; in contrast, a few 
elements here and there lay claim to a Berber 
origin, though they have ceased to speak the language 
of their ancestors. Generally speaking, Berber has in 
fact always receded before the advance of Arabic, 
and recent events or those of the present day have 
tended to accentuate the narrowing of the area in 
which the old language is used; the disappearance 
of various Berber speaking pockets, especially in 
eastern Barbary, is a contemporary phenomenon, 
and it seems likely that the political situation in 
North Africa will continue in the immediate future 
to favour the extension of the domain of Arabic. 

However, several considerable groups have 
persisted in the mountain massifs and in the desert, 
that is to say in those regions only superficially 
penetrated by the Arabs. They are linked together 
by pockets more or less close to one another, which 
remain as evidence of the older ethnic and linguistic 
pattern. In general terms, it may be said that the 
density of Berber groups increases from east to 
west, They are scattered over a vast area which 
extends from the Egyptian frontier (with Siwa and 
Djarabub) to the Atlantic Ocean, from the cliff of 
Hombori, south of the Niger, to the Mediterranean. 

Lib ya.—Various groups subsist in the mountains 
of the country of Barka, in the Djabal Ghury4n, 
Ifren, Nafiisa; they are also to be found in the oases 
of Awdjila, Sokna, Timissa and, on the coast, at 
Zwara; some of the elements of the population of 
Awdjila and of Urfella, in the neighbourhood of 
Tripoli, say they are Berbers although they speak 
Arabic (about 23% of the population in all). 

Tunisia.—Six villages in the island of Djerba: 
Adjim, Guellala, Sedouikech, Elmai, Mahboubin and 
Sedghiane, to which must be added seven on the 
mainland: Tmagourt, Sened, Zraoua, Taoudjout, 
Tamezret, Chnini and Douiret, which are still partly 
Berber-speaking ; these Berbers, many of whom spend 
a long time in the towns of the North, especially in 
Tunis, where they occupy positions of trust, are 
much attached to their dialect, which moreover 
serves them as a secret language (1% Berber- 
speaking in all). 

Algeria.—Kabylia in the north and the Aurés 
in the south-east have been the two poles of Berber 
resistance; these regions are now only separated by 
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a fairly narrow Arabic-speaking zone, up to Sétif. 
In the Algerian and Oranian Tell country, the groups 
only reach some importance in the mountain region 
of Blida and the Chélif (Ouarsenis, Djendel, Beni 
Menacer, Chenoua); finally, several groups appear 
along the Algero-Moroccan frontier (Beni Snous, 
near Tlemcen) (about 30% Berber speaking in all). 

Morocco.—The geographical configuration of 
Morocco has been especially favourable to the 
survival of the Berber populations; though a number 
of tribes have relinquished the use of Berber, it 
nevertheless remains the language of the great 
groups of the Zanata, Masmiida and Sanhadja in the 
Rif, the Middle, High and Anti-Atlas, as well as in 
the Sous. R. Montagne, Vie Sociale, 17, has estimated 
that the Arabs constitute from 1o to 15% of the 
population in Morocco, Arabicised Berbers from 
40 to 45%, the remaining 40 to 45% being Berbers 
who cannot disclaim, their origin. 

Sahara.—lIn the Algerian and Moroccan Sahara, 
the oases of Oued Righ, Ouargla, Ngousa, the seven 
towns of the Mzab, the “‘ksours” of the Gourara, the 
Touat, the Tidikelt, of Figuig, of the Tafilalt, of the 
Dades; then in a very extensive zone in the shape 
of a triangle, between Ghadames in the North, 
Tombouctou in the south-west and Zinder in the 
south-east, including Ghat, Djanet and the Ahaggar, 
we have the various groups of Touareg [q.v.]. 

Berber is also spoken in Mauritania (Zenaga) by 
about 25,000 inhabitants (especially the Trarza); 
the Wada pocket uses Azer, a Soninké dialect mixed 
with Berber. 

Diaspora.—Outside those zones roughly indicated 
above, attention must be drawn to the influx of the 
Berbers into the large towns of Morocco (Casablanca) 
and Algeria (Algiers), where, ‘detribalised’’ and 
lacking the control of their natural social group (see 
below section IV), they tend to form an impoverished 
proletariat, ready for anything. Outside Barbary, 
there are to be found in the Lebanon descendants 
of the Kutama who arrived with the Fatimids 
and, in Damascus, Algerian Berbers who emi- 
grated at the beginning of the conquest, or who 
rejoined the amir ‘Abd al-Kadir [q.v.] or his 
descendants. Some elements remained in various 
European countries after the second world war, 
and a few are even reported in America, but above 
ali Metropolitan France has the largest number of 
Berbers; the majority of them are Kabyles, who have 
temporarily—or in some cases permanently— 
abandoned the barren soil of their homeland, seeking 
to find more fruitful means of livelihood abroad; 
these displaced persons also form a proletariat which 
finds it difficult to adapt itself to the conditions of 
life in the Metropolis. 

Bibliography: E. Doutté and E. F. Gautier, 
Enquéte sur la dispersion de la langue berbére en 
Algérie, Algiers 1910; A. Bernard and P. Moussard, 
Arabophones et berbérophones au Maroc, in Ann. 
de Géog. 1924; R. Montagne, La vie sociale et la 
vie politique des Berbéres, Paris 1931, 9 ff.; A. 
Basset, Les Ksours berbérophones du Gourara, in 
IIT® Congres Soc. sav. de VAf. du N.; idem, 
Parlers touaregs du Soudan et du Niger, in Buil. 
Et. hist. et &. de VAOF, 1935; idem, La langue 
berbéere dans les Territoires du Sud, in RAfr., 1941, 
62 ff.; idem, La langue berbére au Sahara, in 
Cahiers Ch. de Foucauld, 1948; idem, Initiation a 


la Tunisie, Paris 1950, 220-6; E. Laoust, in 
Initiation au Maroc, Paris 1945, 191-219; 
Répertoire alphabétique des confédérations de 


tribus ... de la zone francaise de Vempire chérifien, 
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Casablanca 1939; L. Justinard, Les Chleuh de la 
banlieue de Paris, in REI, 1928; L. Massignon, 
Cartes de répartition des Kabyles dans la région 
paristenne, ibid., 1930; idem, Annuatre du Monde 
musulman‘, Paris 1955, index; see also biblto- 
graphy to section V below. 

(G. Yver-[Cu. Perat]) 


IIT. — REticion 


In ancient times, the religion of the Berbers 
appears to have been divided into a multitude of 
local cults, corresponding to the tribal divisions. 
The objects of this cult, concerning which we only 
possess scanty and incomplete information, were 
doubtless natural objects: grottos, rocks, springs, 
rivers and mountains, to which must be added the 
celestial bodies, at least the sun, moon and some 
of the stars. The veneration accorded them still 
persists in some of the legends, beliefs, rites and 
religious ceremonies. In spite of their conversion to 
Islam and their deep feeling of belonging to the 
Islamic community, the Berbers have in fact 
retained a host of pagan practices, some of which 
have more or less been adapted to Islam, whilst 
others remain in direct opposition to Islamic precepts ; 
these survivals are particularly apparent in agricul- 
tural rites and festivals (practices for obtaining rain, 
harvest rites, lighting bonfires, ‘ansra [g.v.]), the 
concept of baraka [q.v.], the cult of saints etc. 

It cannot be denied that from Punic times, 
various foreign divinities were not only borrowed, 
but were in fact assimilated to the national divinities 
(see H. Basset, Influences puniques chez les Berberes, 
in RAfr., 1921). Judaism also obtained numerous 
proselytes, and even if it did not play the réle which 
some claim for it, it was disseminated over the whole 
of North Africa; in fact, with the exception of the 
descendants of Jews expelled from Spain in the 
gth/15th century, the majority of indigenous Jews 
are descended from proselytes pre-dating the 
appearance of Islam (see Slouschz, Hebraeo- 
Phéniciens et Judéo-Berbéres, Paris 1909; M. A. 
Simon, Le Judaisme berbére dans l’ Afrique ancienne, 
in Rev. Hist. et Philos. Fac. théol. protestante de 
Strasbourg, 1946; L. Voinot, Pélerinages sudéo- 
musulmans du Maroc, Paris 1948; P. Flamand, 
Population israélite du Sud marocain, in Hesp., 1950, 
363 ff.; idem, Un Mellah en pays berbére: Demnate, 
Paris 1952; idem, Les Communautés israéhtes du 
Sud marocain, thesis, Sorbonne 1957). 

Judaism paved the way for Christianity which 
prospered in spite of the bitter struggle which it 
had to conduct against paganism and the internal 
quarrels which soon beset it; it will be sufficient to 
note that it afforded the Berbers an opportunity of 
grouping together against Roman rule and that they 
enthusiastically embraced heresies (Arianism, Dona- 
tism, etc.) opposed to the doctrine of the Church of 
Rome (see P. S. Mesnage, Etude sur Vinfluence du 
Christianisme sur les Berbéres, Paris 1902; idem, 
Le Christiantsme en Afrique, Algiers 1915; E. 
Albertini, L’ Afrique romaine, 55 ff.; Dom Leclercq, 
L’ Afrique chrétienne, Paris 1904; Monceaux, Histoire 
littératre de l’ Afrique chrétienne, Paris 1900-23). 

The same thing happened at the time of the 
Muslim conquest: it was only the name of their 
adversaries which had changed. We do not know 
in detail the history of the conversion of the Berbers 
to Islam, but tradition has it that they seceded 
twelve times and Islam only finally triumphed in 
the 6th/12th century; it was at this date that the 
last indigenous Christians disappeared, whilst Jewish 
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communities survived down to our own day. At 
the beginning of the conquest, the converted 
Berbers professed the orthodox doctrine, the only 
one known to them; but their spirit of independence 
soon showed itself by their adoption of Khéridji 
doctrines which put forward the most equalitarian 
ideas (see IpApryya, KHAWARIDJ and the works of 
T. Lewicki, especially Etudes ibddites nord-africaines, 
Warsaw 1955, and La répartition géographique des 
groupements tbadites dans lV’Afrique du Nord au 
moyen dge, in Rocenik Ortentalistyczny, 1957; see also 
Chikh Békri, Le Kharijisme berbére, in AIEO, Alger, 
1957, 55-108). The clearest indication that religious 
doctrine little concerned them fundamentally is given 
by the tact that one party espoused the cause of the 
Shi‘is, not only that of the Idrisids of Fas, but even of 
those who had come under the influence of the Persian 
outlook and saw in the imam an incarnation of the 
Divinity. Thus it came about that alongside the 
Kharidjis (Sufris and Ibadis) there were the Fatimids, 
and that the Kutama provided the main support for 
mahdi ‘Ubayd Allah. This tendency to turn to 
extremes was again in evidence when a puritan 
reaction brought about the triumph of Sunni 
doctrines with the Lamtina (Almoravids) of the 
Sahara, recently converted in the 5th/1oth century; 
it was further emphasised with the Masmiida of the 
Atlas who founded the Almohad Empire and 
destroyed the remaining dissidents, Christians or 
Shi‘is, with the exception of a few Kharidji commu- 
nities who were protected by mountains, the desert 
or the sea; it again made its appearance with the 
formation of the small Marabout states which arose 
in Morocco from the 5th/11th century onwards (see 
R. Montagne, Vie sociale, 22 ff.). 

Among reactions against official Islam, two 
further attempts must be cited which aimed at 
creating a new religion in Morocco: in the Rif, in 
the 4th/1roth century, the attempt of Ha-Mim al- 
Muftari [g.v.] and, on the Atlantic coast, that of 
Salih b. Tarif [g.v.]. 

After having provided a Father of the Church, 
Saint Augustine, born at Thagaste (Souk-Ahras), 
the Berbers under Islam only produced theologians 
who were adept in disputation, but no great intellects. 
Wherever Sunni Islam triumphed, it was M4likism 
which was adopted, and it continues to prevail in 
Barbary, though some Khiaridji communities (Ibadi) 
survive in the Djabal Nafisa, at Djerba, in southern 
Tunisia and in the Mzab. 

Bibliography: On the old religion of the 
Berbers and its survivals, there is copious biblio- 
graphy and only the main works can be indicated: 
R. Basset, Recherches sur la religion des Berberes, 
Paris 1910 (extract from the RHR); L. Brunot, 
Cultes naturistes a Sefrou, in Arch. Berb., 1918/2; 
H. Basset, Le culte des grottes au Maroc, Algiers 
1920; A. Bel, Quelques rites pour la pluie, in 
XIV® Congrés Orient., Algiers 1905; idem, in Mél. 
Gaudefroy-Demombynes, Cairo 1935; L. Joleaud, 
Gravures rupestres et rites de Veau, in J. Soe. 
Africanistes, 1933-4; Probst-Biraben, Les Rites 
@obtention de la pluie, ibid., 1932-3; Mouliéras, 
Le Maroc inconnu, Paris 1895-9; F. Nicolas, Les 
Industries de protection chez les Twareg de! Azawagh 
in Hesp., 1938; Rahmani, Le mois de mai chez les 
Kabyles, Algiers 1935-9; idem, Notes eth., Con- 
stantine 1933; Montet, Destaing, Le Culte des 
saints en Af. du N., Paris; E. Destaing, Fétes et 
coutumes saisonntéres chez les Beni-Snous, in RAfr., 
1906; E. Laoust, Mots et choses berbéres, Paris 192u; 
idem, Noms et cérémontes des feux de joie, in Hesp., 
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1921; E. Doutté, Magie et religion dans V Afr. 
du N., Algiers 1909; idem, En Tribu, Paris 1914; 
Dr. Foley, Maurs et médecine des Touareg de 
VAhagear, Algiers 1930; G. Marcy, Origine ef 
signsfication des tatouages des tribus berbéres, in 
RHR, 1930; E. Westermarck, Midsummer 
customs :» Morocco, in Folk-lore, 1905; idem, 
Marriage ceremonies in Morocco, London 1914 
(French trans. F. Arin, Paris 1921); idem, Cere- 
monies and beliefs connected with agriculture, 
Helsingfors 1913; idem, The Moorish conception of 
Holiness (Baraka), ibid., 1916; idem, Ritual and 
belief in Morocco, London 1926 (partial trans. 
R. Godet, Survivances paiennes dans la civilisation 
mahométane, Paris 1935); J. Servier, Jeux rituels 
et rites agraires des Berbéres d’ Algérie, Sorbonne 
thesis 1955 (unpublished).—On Islam in Barbary: 
H. Doutté, L’Islam algérien, Algiers 1900; A. Bel, 
La Religion musulmane en Berbérie, i (only pu- 
blished), Paris 1938; G. H. Bousquet, L’Islam 
maghrébin, Algiers 1942. See also J. D. Pearson, 
Index Islamicus, 1906-1955, Cambridge 1958, nos. 
12517-840 and 12841-13568 passim. 
(R. Basset-Cu. PELLAT) 


IV. — Customs, SOCIAL AND POLITICAL 
ORGANISATION 


Observers have all been struck by the character 
and usages of the Berbers, which differ in -nany 
respects from those of the Arabs, particularly as 
regards women, who, in general, enjoy a greater 
degree of freedom (see for example the ‘courts of 
love” among the Touareg (ahal), H. Lhote, Touaregs 
au Hoggar, 288 ff.) and to a certain extent, greater 
respect (on women, see M. Gaudry, La femme chaouia 
de VAurés, Paris 1929; A. M. Goichon, La vie 
féminine au Mzab, Paris 1927-31; L. Bousquet- 
Lefevre, La femme kabyle, Paris 1939; on matriarchy: 
G. Marcy, Les vestiges de la parenté maternelle en 
droit coutumier berbére, in RAfr., 1941/3-4). As a 
rapid synthesis is made impossible by the great 
diversity which appears from one group to another, 
we shall limit ourselves to giving references to the 
large number of monographs and works of ethno- 
graphy which have been devoted to North Africa. 

The Berbers (except in the Mzab) are basically a 
rural population, leading a nomadic or sedentary 
existence. The nomads live in tents, of which the 
different types have been frequently described (see 
H. Lhote, Touaregs du Hoggar, 221 ff.; E. Laoust, 
L’ Habitation chez les transhumants du Maroc central, 
in Hesp., 1930 ff.); the sedentary population live in 
houses (see E. Laoust, op. cit.; A. Adam, La Maison 
et le village dans quelques tribus de l’Ants-Allas, in 
Hesp., 1950, 289 ff.) or even in majestic kasbas 
(kasaba) which in some respects recall the style of 
South Arabia (see H. Terrasse, Kasbas berbéres de 
lV’ Atlas et des oasts. Les Grandes architectures du Sud 
marocain, Paris 1938; A. Paris, Documents d’archt- 
tecture berbére, Paris 1925; K.A.C. Creswell, A 
Bibliog. of Muslim Arch. in North Africa, Paris 
1954, passim). 

One of the peculiarities of Muslim Barbary is the 
retention of customary law, which continues to be 
applied, either officially or unofficially [see ‘dda, 
both in Algeria and Morocco (for Tunisia, see G. H. 
Bousquet, Note sur la survivance du droit coutumier 
berbére en Tuntsie, in Hesp., 1952/1-2, 248-9). This 
custom (‘ada, Surf, izref, tttifakat) is essentially oral, 
but of recent years some tribes have felt the need to 
record in writing in Arabic and even in French, 
though rarely in Berber (see below section VI) some 


kanins, simple lists of offences, with the scale of 
appropriate fines (imprisonment is unknown), 
Justice, based on custom, is dispensed, in civil and 
criminal matters, either by: a kind of (individual) 
arbitrator, or by judicial djamd‘as which set them- 
selves up as clandestine tribunals (for example in 
the Aurés subject to French law) or which in 
contrast have had a legal existence (as in Morocco 
since the famous dahir (zahir) of May 16th 1930, 
called the “Berber dahir’, which gave rise to 
numerous protests because it established customary 
tribunals). Needless to say, this law is not uniform 
and varies quite considerably from group to group; 
as a result of its lay origin and oral transmission it 
is subject to modification (see Hacoun-Campredon, 
Etude sur Vévolution des coutumes kabyles, Algiers 
1921). 

The social organisation of the Berbers also differs 
in many respects from that of the Arabs; it is based 
on the ties of blood, real or fictitious. The smallest 
social unit is the “hearth”, a number of hearths 
among the sedentary people forming a village, and 
among the nomads a “‘douar” (asun, tgammi, etc.); 
several villages or “‘douars” form a division which 
is a state in miniature; the tribe groups several 
divisions together, but has less political personality; 
the tribal confederation only represents a temporary 
association required by especially grave circum- 
stances, most frequently war. 

The idea of relationship within the group has as 
its corollary the respect for a kind of collective 
morality, a constant solidarity between its members, 
who in particular perform a collective corvée, 
(twtzt), ensure the safety of strangers to whom one 
of them has accorded his protection, own collective 
granaries (see AGADIR), etc. 

The fact is, however, that their political organi- 
sation paradoxically’ reveals two diametrically 
opposed, but not incompatible, systems, which 
seems a further proof of the diversity of the ethnic 
elements combined under the name Berber: on the 
one hand, an aristocratic type, having a warrior 
nobility, a religious caste, a class of tributaries and 
finally the serfs; this is the régime prevailing among 
the Touareg, who are governed by an aménokal (q.v.], 
each tribe being placed under the authority of an 
amghar [q.v.]; on the other hand, in the rest of 
Barbary, we find a democratic type, with an elected 
assembly (djama‘a, inflas, ayt arb‘in) in which all 
power resides (legislative, judicial and executive); 
each assembly of a lower group delegates members 
to higher assemblies, but generally speaking, it is 
the djama‘a of the division which has most political 
weight. This democratic system usually results in 
a de facto oligarchy and does not impede the develop- 
ment of personal power, at least in those regions 
where the internal leagues (leff [¢.v.]) group indepen- 
dent divisions together (and not just villages or parts 
of villages, as in Kabylia, the soffs (¢.v.]; R. Montagne 
(Vie sociale, 91 ff.) has pertinently analysed the 
stages in the development of this power of the 
temporal leaders, who have been called the “Lords 
of the Atlas’. 

Bibltography: For ethnography, in addition 
to the works already quoted in the preceeding 
section, see: Duveyrier, Les Touaregs du Nord, 
Paris 1864; Comm. Bissuel, Les Touareg de l’Ouest, 
Algiers 1888; Benhazera, Six mois chez les Touaregs 
du Ahaggar, Algiers 1908; A. Richer, Les Touareg 
du Niger, Paris 1924; H. Lhote, Les Touaregs du 
Hoggar, Paris 1944 (with a very copious bibl.); 
C. Devaux, Les Kebailes du Djerdjera, Marseilles- 
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Paris 1859; Masqueray, De Aurasio monte, Paris 
1886; R. Basset, Nedromah et les Traras, Paris 
1901; L. Voinot, Le Tidtkelt, Oran 1909; Abés, 
Les Izayan d@’Oulmes, in Arch. Berb., if4, 1916; 
idem, Les Ait Nahir, ibid., ii/2, 1917; S. Biarnay, 
Notes @’ethn. et de ling. nord-africaines, Paris 1924; 
G. Marcy, Les Ait Warain, in Hesp., 1929; R. 
Maunier, Mélanges de sociol. nord-africaine, Paris 
1930; J. Bourrilly, Eléments d’ethnographie maro- 
caine, Paris 1932.—On customary law’ biblio- 
graphy by H. Bruno, in Rev. Algérienne, 1920, i, 
94 ff.; critical bibliography by G. H. Bousquet, 
in Hesp., 1952, 508 ff.; to which should be added: 
G. H. Bousquet, Le Droit coutumier des Ait 
Haddidou ..., in AIEO Alger, 1956, 113-230; the 
two fundamental studies are, for Kabylia, Hano- 
teau and Letourneux, La Kabylie et les coutumes 
kabyles?, Paris 1893, 3 vols., and for Morocco, 
G. Marcy, Le Droit coutumier Zemmoir, Algiers- 
Paris 1949 (see also ‘ApA).—On social and political 
organisation, in addition to the monographs 
quoted in the preceding sections: Masqueray, 
Formation des cités..., Paris 1886; M. Mercier, 
La Civilisation urbaine au Mezab, Algiers 1923; 
R. Montagne, Villages et kasbas berbéres, Paris 
1930; idem, Les Berbéres et le Makhzen dans le 
Sud du Maroc, Paris 1930; idem, La Vie sociale 
et la vie politique des Berbéres, Paris 1931; F. 
Nicolas, Notes sur la société et l'état des Touareg du 
Dinnik, in Bull. IFAN, 1939, 579 ff.; V. Monteil, 
Note sur Ifni et les Ait Ba-‘amran, Paris 1948; 
idem, Note sur les Tekna, Paris 1948; J. Berque, 
Les Seksawa, Recherches sur les structures sociales 
du Haut Atlas occidental, Paris 1954; Ph. Margais, 
in Mémorial A. Basset, 69-82. (CH. PELLAT) 


V. — Lancuace 


One cannot but envy the assurance with which 
René Basset, fifty years ago, painted a picture of 
the Berber language in this Encyclopaedia. By an 
inevitable process, research has produced questions 
in greater number than answers; some illusions have 
vanished. However, the balance-sheet of this half 
century is not negative: a mass of materials has been 
collected, their classification and analysis has been 
undertaken and sometimes fairly extensively deve- 
loped; an attempt at a synthesis has even been 
made by André Basset, but he is cautious and is at 
pains to avoid taking hypothesis for established fact. 


A. The historical problem 


1.--History of the language: Berber is 
almost exclusively a spoken language, and its history, 
even in the recent period, is almost unknown owing 
to the lack of written documents. It is only in the 
tgth century that the texts collected orally from 
Berbers by Europeans start to become numerous. 
Indigenous documents are rare and of limited scope. 
Southern Morocco has produced manuscripts in 
Arabic script (cf. section VI) of which we only 
possess partial and out-of-date editions; moreover, 
the language of these works of religious edification, 
in spite of its undeniable interest, seems somewhat 
artificial, The Berber words and expressions cited 
by Arab authors have not received a systematic 
treatment. The best known and also the oldest are 
the phrases of the 12th century published by E. Lévi- 
Provengal in his Documents inédits @’ histoire almohade, 
Paris 1928 (cf. G. Marcy, in Hesp., 1932, 61-77) and 
which appear to confirm the relative stability of the 
language. The Arabic texts have also preserved a 
number of Berber ethnic names, anthroponymics 
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and toponymics which still remain to be studied. 

The remains of Guanche, which was spoken in the 
Canary Islands up to the 17th century, are generally 
considered a Berber language. However after a very 
detailed investigation, J.-D. Wéolfel only relates a 
part of the Guanche forms to Berber. 

Further back than the Almohad period, the 
linguist finds no Berber documents properly so- 
called. The early centuries after the Arab conquest 
are even more “obscure” for him than for the 
historian. Antiquity confronts us with a number of 
very difficult problems. It has bequeathed us a 
documentation as mysterious as it is abundant on 
African dialects: 

a) Over a thousand Libyan inscriptions have been 
published (cf. section VI). The alphabet used is 
known with fair accuracy, at least for the bilinguals, 
but the proposed interpretations show serious 
divergencies and are not convincing: Libyan has 
not been deciphered. 

b) In the east and particularly in Tripolitania, a 
series of inscriptions in Latin characters has been 
discovered, whose meaning is unknown. One or two 
words are Latin, others can be explained by Punic, 
but the remainder has not been identified. 

c) A host of African words, mostly proper names, 
are to be found scattered throughout the Punic, 
Greek and especially Latin inscriptions, as well as in 
the classical authors. Some of these words have been 
identified as Punic; the majority have only given 
rise to nebulous explanations. 

Thus, little has been made of these old materials. 
Why is this the case? Very few research workers 
venture into this field and if they do so, it is generally 
in the course of other investigations or in the service 
of a different discipline. Moreover, the unity of the 
documents, scattered both in space and time, is 
problematical. The inscriptions of Tripolitania are 
of an early period. The Libyan ones come from 
Tunisia, Algeria and Morocco and cover several 
centuries: the only one which is dated goes back to 
139 B.C.; some appear to be contemporary with the 
Roman Empire; the majority cannot be dated at 
all. The onomastic material is even more dispersed: 
provided by texts ranging from Herodotus to the 
latest antiquity, it concerns the whole territory 
comprised between Egypt and the Atlantic. Such 
diverse evidence inevitably represents several stages 
of linguistic development, or even several languages. 
Its interpretation assumes that preliminary work 
has been done in listing and subjecting them to a 
critical examination; however, a general onomastic 
index is still awaited. In spite of the extraordinary 
diversity of this ancient material, the modern 
Berber dialects are frequently thought of as providing 
a miraculous key capable of unlocking all doors. 
Extensive use is made of the glossaries, but only in 
order to adduce isolated comparisons or erect a 
superstructure of conjectures, whereas a system of 
well established correspondences alone could afford 
proof. A direct connexion is postulated between 
Libyan and Berber, considered as two stages of the 
same language. This assumption is based on history, 
which discovers Berber populations in Africa from 
ancient times and concludes that the Berber language 
was already spoken there: but was it the only 
language? Is it really Berber that is concealed in 
the Libyan inscriptions? The parallels which are 
certain are rare; the similarity of the Libyan and 
Touareg scripts (cf. section VI) does not demonstrate 
that the languages are related; the difficulties 
encountered call for criticism. A. Basset has drawn 
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attention to the fact that the argument taken from 
history is negative. A. Picard is still more sceptical. 
This example of caution, little imitated as yet, is 
thus provided by Berber specialists. A comparative 
linguist and ethnologist like J. D. Wélfel, whilst 
grouping Libyan and Berber together, also hesitates 
to consider them as a single language. J. G. Février 
asks whether Libyan cannot be considered ‘‘as a 
kind of pre-Berber’’, but allows himself no reply. 
Such rational doubt is preferable to the illusion of 
knowledge; it neither entails relinquishing research 
nor the denial of any connexion between Libyan and 
Berber; it merely invites us not to forget that what 
constitutes a certainty for the historian only 
provides the linguist with a working hypothesis. 

2. — Cognate or neighbouring languages: 
The comparison of Berber with other languages has 
still only produced rather slender results. Certain 
unduly fanciful attempts are no longer worth 
mentioning. The connexions proposed with Basque 
and Hausa have remained fragmentary. The opinion 
advanced by O. Réssler, according to which Berber 
is a Semitic language close to Akkadian, evokes an 
interest mixed with caution. The Hamito-Semitic 
theory, which places Berber in a group including 
Ancient Egyptian, the Cushitic languages of Abys- 
sinia and the Semitic languages, appears to be the 
most fruitful. For Marcel Cohen, the name Hamito- 
Semitic by no means implies the existence of a 
“Hamitic’ branch as opposed to the Semitic. The 
position occupied by each of the members within the 
family is still inadequately known. As early as 1844, 
Berber was considered by T. N. Newmann to be a 
“Hebreo-African” language. Certain similarities, 
both in the respective réles played by consonants and 
vowels as well as in the nature and function of various 
morphological elements, justify the continued 
prosecution of research. Borrowings from other 
languages and reciprocal influences must be assessed, 
analogies specified and extended to vocabulary: 
VEssai comparatif sur le vocabulaire et la phonétique 
du chamito-sémitique published in 1947 by Marcel 
Cohen gives the impression that the connecting links 
between Berber and the other languages under 
consideration are rather strained. 

In addition to these attempts at defining relation- 
ships, we must refer to the whole field of studies 
which may be termed “Mediterranean”, as they 
concern the civilisation which flourished on the 
shores of the Mediterranean prior to the arrival of 
the Indo-Europeans. Here vocabulary takes pre- 
cedence over morphology: the aim is to determine a 
cultural community rather than to establish a 
linguistic affinity. The toponymics of ancient 
Africa and Berber, cited as a testimony of this 
remote period, are often invoked alongside Iberian, 
Basque etc. Thus it is that they are accorded a more 
or less important place in works devoted to the 
“Mediterranean substratum” (C. Battisti, V. Bertoldi 
etc.), to the non-Indo-European elements in Latin 
(G. Nencioni), to Sardinian (B. Terracini, M. L. 
Wagner), to the regions of the Alps and Pyrenees 
(J. Hubschmid) and more generally to the ‘“‘Euro- 
African’’ civilisation (J. D. Wélfel). 

In spite of the inevitable groping, the excesses 
and mistakes, research into these ticklish problems 
can no longer be ignored. 

An even more urgent problem for North African 
dialectology is to determine precisely in what 
respects Berber amd Maghribi Arabic have affected 
one another. It is a question of substratum or 
adstratum as the case may be. There is no lack of 


documents, but we have scarcely passed the stage of 
noting the most obvious features. The Berber 
dictionaries summarily indicate certain borrowings 
from Arabic. Some works by Arabists (L. Brunot, 
G. S. Colin, Ch. Pellat, Ph. and W. Marcais) give a 
place to Berber matters. 

We do not know what Berber owes to the languages 
of Tropical Africa: this may well be a great lacuna. 


B) Dialects and Language 


On the geographical distribution of dialects, cf. 
section II. 

It is the study of present-day dialects which has 
produced the most positive results during recent 
decades, especially through the efforts of A. Basset. 
However, there still remain a few illusions to be 
shed. None of the classifications proposed for the 
dialects is really satisfying. Attempts have been made 
to discover in them the traditional division of the 
population into Masmiida, Sanhadja and Zanata 
(cf. I): this is to appeal to a confused story. It would 
be preferable to start from the linguistic data: but 
what factors are relevant? A distinction is some- 
times made between ‘“‘occlusive” dialects and 
“spirant” dialects, yet the Chleuh dialects, which 
moreover form a distinct group (cf. below), are not in 
agreement on the production of certain sounds: are 
they therefore, to be split up into several groups? 
As A. Picard reminds us, phonetics is only one 
aspect of living language. A classification based on 
phonological systems would be more interesting, 
though equally arbitrary. Linguistic geography 
demonstrates that every phenomenon occupies an 
area of its own; A. Basset proved this so convin- 
cingly in respect of Berber, that he relinquished the 
idea of dialect in this field altogether: the language 
disintegrates directly into four to five thousand 
local idioms. Nevertheless it would be difficult to 
avoid taking into account a kind of linguistic 
harmony which, in such geographically close-knit 
regions as the Chleuh country, Kabylia, Aurés etc., 
superimposes itself on the division into local idioms, 
without effacing it; mutual comprehension is 
immediate within every such zone and Berber 
speakers have a feeling for these groupings (cf. 
A. Roux, in Hesp., 1954, 269). Even in these privi- 
leged cases, no common language exists. It is true 
that the wandering poets of the Middle Atlas of 
Morocco, referred to by A. Roux (cf. section VI), 
use a kind of intermediate dialect for their compo- 
sitions; furthermore, an investigation should be made 
of the Berber spoken in the large towns where the 
emigrants collect together. But up till now, political, 
economic and cultural conditions have militated 
against a unification which those concerned do not 
seem to need: when necessary, they use another 
language, frequently Arabic, to communicate with 
one another. Any comprehensive description of 
Berber dialects, therefore, comes up against local 
factors which persistently impose limits on its 
applicability. Nevertheless, it is justified by the 
unity of the language, which remains clear in spite 
of the diversity. 

1. — Phonetics and Phonology. Though the 
sounds of the numerous dialects have already been 
ascertained and more or less adequately described 
in the monographs, we still possess no complete 
table of their correspondences. Moreover, as yet no 
dialect has been subjected to a phonological analysis. 
Comparison, however, enables us to establish the 
main features of a system of phonemes which 
appears to be the basis on which the various local 
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systems rest. Here, only slightly modified, is the 
table proposed by A. Basset: 


Consonants _labials 6b f m 
dentals tdd nile 
sibilants SBE 
palatal sibilants § 4 
velars kg 
uvular y 

Semi-vowels y w 

Vowels Fi PY) 

(2) 
a 


The tendency for short occlusives to become spirant 
in numerous dialects (Rif, Middle Atlas of Morocco, 
Kabylia, etc.) has already been mentioned. This may 
lead locally to the introduction of new phonemes and 
to modification of the phonological system. Almost 
everywhere this system has been complicated and 
distorted by large-scale borrowing from Arabic, to 
which the presence particularly of the pharyngals 
& and e and the laryngal ’ in the majority of dialects 
appears to be due. 

A remarkable fact is the presence in Berber of 
emphatic consonants. Apart from @ and z there are 
attested: (s], [r], [I] and even (§], [2], but they cannot 
be accorded phonological status a priori. Emphasis 
does not always belong exclusively to the phoneme 
concerned. On [t], cf. below. 

y and w are sometimes pronounced as consonants 
{y],-[wj, and sometimes as vowels [i]; [u], according 
to their position; quality varies with syllable pattern, 
which is not everywhere the same. Furthermore, 
‘besides these occurrences of phonetic [i] and [ul], 
morphology suggests the need to recognise separate 
vowels 4 and «: which is not devoid of difficulties. 

Each of the three vowels a, ¢, * comprises a range 
of gradations conditioned by the articulation of the 
neighbouring consonants and devoid of phonological 
value. As regards [9], it is in principle a purely 
phonetic element, the occurrence of which is subject 
to the laws, as yet not very well known, which 
govern the syllabication and structure of words. 
Very unstable in central and southern Morocco, it 
perhaps presents a greater consistency in Kabkylia; 
in spite of certain indications by Foucauld which 
must be verified and above all, interpreted, it is by 
no means certain that [9] has phonemic status in 
Touareg. 

An important réle is played by the quantitative 
value of consonants. Every consonant or semi-vowel 
may be ‘‘short’” or “‘long’’, thus creating a type of 
opposition widely exploited by the vocabulary and 
to a still greater extent by the morphology: Chleuh 
tls “tongue”; ills “he has soiled’; ifka-t ‘he has 
given it (masc.)’’: sfka-tt “he has given it (fem.)’’. 
The long consonant seems to be less characterised 
by its duration than by the tenseness of its articu- 
lation; lengthening sometimes results in transition 
from spirant to occlusive and from voiced to voice- 
less: thus it-comes about that the most frequent 
realisation of yy is [qq], and that of dd [tt]; ww” may 
be represented by [gg*] (on one occasion even [(kk]} 
or [bb], and yy by [gg]. 

Not all vowels always have the same duration; 
their length, however, is not pertinent, except 
perhaps in Touareg. 

Accentuation of a word, where the accent is one of 
intensity, is not recognised as fulfilling a distinctive 
function. 

2.— Forms and their functions. 

a.— The Berber word. Words are made up of 
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a theme and inflexions. The theme is produced by 
the combination of a root with a schema. The root 
is bound to a minimum concept beyond any kind of 
grammatical categorisation. It is always consonantal, 
containing one or four, most frequently two or three 
consonants, being characterised by their number 
and order. The term schema, borrowed from the 
Arabists (J. Cantineau), indicates the structure of 
the theme; the schema gives the word part of its 
grammatical identity: thus, to a degree which varies 
with cases, it may indicate the nominal or verbal 
nature of the word, the number of the noun, the form 
of the verb, etc. The schema itself is defined by the 
presence or absence of formative consonants, by 
short or long quantity of formative consonants or 
radicals, by the presence or absence, the place and 
quality of the vowels. The inflexions complete the 
grammatical description of the word; as prefixes 
and/or suffixes, they appear fundamentally to be 
consonants; in certain cases, it is convenient to 
recognise a zero inflexion. Examples: Touareg 
takras “‘she ties’ = theme -akras- (root KRS, schema 
I 2 @ 3)+ inflexion #-; takerrist “knot” = theme 
-akarris- (root K RS, schema a 1 22 ¢ 3) + inflexion 
t--t. The system on the whole closely resembles that 
of Arabic, though it is more difficult in Berber to 
isolate the roots and establish the precise value of 
the schemas. 

Berber distinguishes two genders, masculine and 
feminine, and two numbers, singular and plural. 

b. — The verb. The forms (simple and 
derived, Verbs appear either in a simple form or a 
derived form. The simple form is constructed in prin- 
ciple with or without an object and is at times trans- 
lated by our active voice and at other times by our 
passive. Derivation is achieved mainly by means of 
prefixes. There are three primary derived forms, 
which sometimes combine among themselves. They 
have frequently been referred to as the causative, 
passive and reciprocal forms, according to their 
most apparent significance; these designations do 
not correspond closely enough to the facts and 
have nowadays been replaced by those of sibilant- 
form, dental-form and nasal-form according to the 
articulation of the prefix. Examples: Touareg 
aybar ‘‘to strike with the foot”; saybar ‘‘to cause to 
strike’; taybar “‘to be struck”; naybar “to strike one 
another’’. In fact, not all verbs possess the complete 
series of simple and derived forms. A derivation by 
the suffix -¢ is well attested in Touareg and has left 
traces elsewhere. 

The themes. For each of the forms, simple or 
derived, there are three themes or groups of themes: 
1) an aorist theme: ex. Chleuh -/s- ‘‘to put on 
clothes”, -iswiyy ‘“‘to become red”; 2) an intensive 
aorist theme: -Issa-, -t#izwiy-, which is sometimes 
accompanied by a negative intensive aorist theme; 
3) a preterite theme: -lst/a-, -zagg’ay-, to which is 
connected a negative preterite theme: -/si-, -zagg”ay-. 
These themes may contrast with one another by alter- 
nation -of vowels or of consenantal length, or by 
prefixing -#t- (in the intensive aorist only), or again 
by a combination of two or rarely three of these 
processes. In principle the two aorists form a group 
opposed to the preterite, as -izwiy/-ttizwiy- to 
-z2gg”ay-. It frequently happens, however, that the 
themes of the aorist and the preterite coincide. 
When several verbs adopt precisely the same 
procedure to differentiate their themes, they are 
said to belong to the same type: this affords a 
means of formal classification which is justified by 
the existence of a relationship, often masked but 
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sure, between the verbal type thus defined and that 
of the derived forms, as well as between the verbal 
type and the schemas of the nouns of action and of 
the agent. The verbal type itself appears to be more 
or less bound to the structure of the root. 

A careful examination of all the themes obliges 
us to distinguish a large number of types of verbs. 
In practice, account is taken above all of the anti- 
thesis of the aorist and preterite themes, which 
enables us to recognise the main groups, particularly 
the “zero vowel” type (A. Basset) in which the 
affirmative aorist and preterite are formally identical 
(Chleuh -mgar- : -mgar- “‘to harvest’’), the type with 
a non-alternating ‘full vowel’ (-mun-: -mun- ‘to 
accompany”), the pre-radical alternating vowel 
type (-amz-: -umz- “to take’), the intra-radical 
(-rar-:-rur- “to give back’), the post-radical (-/s- : 
-lsija- “put on clothes”), different types of complex 
alternations (-izwty-: -zagg¥ay- ‘‘to become red”). 

The table of verbal themes lacks symmetry, as 
there is no intensive preterite given. The latter 
exists in Touareg, and A. Picard, basing himself on 
certain Kabyle and Moroccan data, has recently 
raised the important question of the Pan-Berber 
character of the intensive preterite (Mémorial A. 
Basset, 107-20). 

The inflexions. — A first though incomplete 
series of suffixed personal inflexions is associated with 
the aorist and intensive aorist themes to produce the 
ordinary and intensive imperatives. The inflexion is 
zero in the 2nd person singular, which is the form 
of the non-intensive imperative used by grammarians 
to indicate a verb (‘‘the verb mgar, the verb mun’, 
etc.). 

The impersonal inflexions y--n (on occasion zero-- 
nin in the plural) are added in well defined syntac- 
tical conditions (cf. below) to any one of the themes 
to form what is called the ‘participle’. Survivals 
of an older stage (in the negative preterite) or 
disturbances (in the aorist) are to be observed locally. 

In addition to these preceding cases, a third 
series of inflexions, prefixed and/or suffixed, is found 
with all the themes, indicating person, number and, 
in the 3rd person sing. and the znd and 3rd persons 
pl., gender. However, a conjugation without 
prefixes is attested in Kabyle (with identical in- 
flexion for all persons of the plural) and in Touareg 
for the so-called verbs “‘of quality”, verbs of becoming 
rather than verbs of state. It is probably the vestige 
of an ancient opposition between the inflexions of 
the aorist and those of the preterite. 

The working of the verbal system. — Itis 
more difficult to determine the meaning of the forms 
and themes than to classify them formally. Brief in- 
dications have been given above for the simple and 
derived forms. It remains for us to describe briefly 
how the choice is made between the different themes 
of a given form. One fact is certain: the time concept 
is foreign to the verbal system, and Berber, like the 
Semitic languages, gives priority to aspect. But it 
has several mechanisms which are peculiar to it; 
we must not be deceived by terminology, borrowed 
from other linguistic fields. There is a fundamental 
antithesis, indicated already for the morphology, 
between the respective functions of the aorists and 
the preterite. Thus it is that certain particles (a(d), 
1(a), ara, etc.) may be followed by either of the two 
aorists but not by the preterite: Kabyle ad-yaf (“he 
will find” : ad-yattaf “he will find [incessantly]” (but 
ad + preterite yufa is impossible). When these 
particles are not present, the elements of the system 
are grouped somewhat differently: most frequently 


the intensive aorist and the preterite alone remain 
in opposition: zaddyan ‘(these populations) dwell’ 
(process envisaged as a series or sometimes as a 
development): azdyan ‘(the members of such and. 
such a family) dwell, have taken up their domicile” 
(process envisaged from beginning to end, as a whole). 
With the exception of certain optative formulas, the 
non-intensive aorist, therefore, only appears in 
certain syntactical conditions where it may assume 
the meaning of any other verbal theme whatsoever: in 
this sense one may, with A. Basset, consider it as the 
“unmarked” term of the aorist: preterite opposition; 
this use of the aorist is very frequent in the Moroccan 
dialects, but is less current elsewhere. 

Whatever the theme, the verb assumes the form 
of the “participle” when it occurs in a relative clause. 
in which the subject and the antecedent are identical: 
Kabyle win yaxdyon “he (who) dwells’. 

The satellites of the verb. — The particles of 
the aorist have been mentioned above. There are other: 
particles (ar, da, lla, etc.) which may accompany the 
intensive aorist or the preterite; the list of them and. 
the conditions in which they are used vary conside- 
rably according to the dialect, some dispensing with 
them altogether. The basic negative particle is ur 
(ul, ud, 4); it always precedes the verbal form which, 
in different dialects (Kabylia, Aurés, etc.), may then 
be followed by a second element (ara, §(a), etc.); ur 
is encountered with all the verbal themes, but 
negative constructions are not everywhere identical. 

The verb is frequently accompanied by a particle 
“of approach” d and sometimes by a particle ‘“‘of 
withdrawal” n(n), which indicate the direction of 
the action. Finally the personal pronouns, direct or 
indirect objects of the verb (cf. below), are closely 
welded to it. In the case of simultaneous use, these 
pronouns and the particles of approach and with- 
drawal follow one another in a fixed order: indirect 
object (I), direct object (D), particle (L). After a 
number of words (particles of the aorist, the intensive 
aorist, negation, etc.) or in a relative clause, the 
elements IDL precede the verb; elsewhere they 
follow it; hence those chains which fluctuate on both 
sides of the verb: Chleuh ad-as-tan-d-awiy ‘that I 
may bring them to him”: twty-as-tan-d ‘I have 
brought them to him’. 

c.— The noun. All nouns cannot be reduced to 
a single morphological type. Some have been bor- 
rowed from Arabic (or from other languages) and 
have not been berberised; they have retained the 
Arabic article and are characterised by the initial 
consonant group /C- or CC (< IC- by assimilation): 
alkas ‘‘glass’’, assug ‘‘market’’; this group is consi- 
derable in all dialects except Touareg. 

The majority of Berber or berberised nouns in 
principle have an initial a-, #- or u- if they are 
masculine, ta-, ¢i- or tu- if they are feminine; this 
initial has been related to the demonstrative elenients, 
which is not unlikely; locally in a number of schemas 
it loses its vowel. The prefixed #- characterises the 
feminine; many nouns also have a suffix -t in the 
feminine singular: Chleuh ayyul ‘ass’: tayyult 
“she-ass”’; tigammi ‘house’. The vowel of the 
initial syllable participates in both oppositions of 
number and state (cf. below). The plural is indicated, 
furthermore, either by a vowel a preceding or follow- 
ing the last radical consonant, with or without further 
vowel alternances: ayyul: tyyal; agadir “fortified 
granary” igudar, or by a basic suffix -n: argaz 
“man”: irgasan, or by a combination of both pro- 
cesses: itrt ‘‘star’”’: itvan. The concept of state, in 
spite of the ambiguity of the terminology, is 
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characteristic of Berber: in certain syntactical 
conditions, when the noun is closely associated 
with the word preceding it, the initial vowel 
lapses, the noun passing from the “free” state 
to the state of “annexation”: taserdunt, tadda ‘‘the 
mule, she has gone”: tadda tsardunt “the she-mule 
has gone”. In numerous dialects (Morocco, Kabylia, 
Aures, etc.) the annexed state of the masculine 
noun also displays a prefixed w-, and hence the 
contrast : argaz : wargaz > Chleuh urgaz ‘‘man’”. 
Fmally, contrary to the description given, some 
nouns retain their initial vowel in the annexed state; 
this “constancy” of the initial vowel may be ex- 
plained (diachronically) by the disappearance of an 
old radical or be related (synchronically) to the 
structure of the schema. The opposition of state 
appears to be unknown to the Eastern dialects. 

A third somewhat heteroclite group is formed by 
nouns beginning with a short consonant other than 
the feminine prefix t- or the Arabic article; some of 
them are perhaps historically connected with the 
previous category or with other strata of vocabulary. 
The series of ‘nouns of relationship” must be 
Mentioned, remarkable both for their form and 
construction. 

Adjectives generally show the same morphological 
characteristics as nouns. 

d.—The personal pronouns. Several 
series of personal pronouns are distinguished ac- 
cording to form and use. The “isolated” pronouns 
enjoy more or less independent status in the text 
and may even constitute a complete utterance. 
The affixed pronouns of the verbs, of which they are 
the direct or indirect objects, have already been 
mentioned. Most prepositions take special personal 
pronouns, which also appear after the nouns of 
relationship : yiwt-s ‘the son of him, his son”; after 
a common noun, the pronoun is generally preceded 
by an element #()- which appears to be analogous 
to the preposition »- ‘of’: Chleuh tigammi nn-s 
“his house” (but Kabyle akham-is, same meaning) ; 
Berber has no possessive adjectives or pronouns. 
For every person, certain appropriate morphological 
elements are common to several or all of these 
pronominal series. 

e.—The demonstrative elements. — The 
demonstrative elements have a vowel base: a/u andz, 
which is found acting as a pronoun or acting as a 
determinative (‘‘adjective”’). As a pronoun, this base 
appears particularly as the second member of the 
construction called ‘‘emphatic anticipation”: Kabyle 
d-katé a-i-yayman “it is thou who hast dyed it” 
(Basset-Picard), ‘it is thou the having dyed it”. As 
a determinative, it follows a noun or a demonstrative 
pronoun: Chleuh argaz-a “this man”, ay-a “‘this’. 
This base frequently combines with other elements, 
especially with w- or #-, producing oppositions 
animate/inanimate and masculine/feminine : wa/ta: a 
“he/she : it’, as well as with the particles of approach 
and withdrawal: Chleuh argaz-ad “this man here” / 
argaz-ann “‘that man there’. The details of the 
system vary from dialect to dialect. ‘ 

f.—The Berber sentence. — The Berber 
sentence in the highest degree reflects all the 
characteristics of a spoken language. It constantly 
resorts to expressive procedures and in particular 
to “anticipation” (A. Basset), which may detach and 
place any element of the sentence at the beginning, 
ready to be reiterated as required by a personal 
pronoun. Of very frequent occurrence is ‘emphatic 
anticipation”, of which an example has been given 
above (e). Subordination is relatively little developed 


and parataxis dominates, though it is not always 
possible to determine exactly the limits between the 
two types of construction. 

Relative clauses have no formal indication other 
than — on occasion — the inflexions of the participle 
or the place of the satellites of the verb (cf. b); 
there is no relative pronoun; however, a tendency 
can be observed in many dialects to determine the 
antecedent by means of a demonstrative element, 
the use of which in such cases becomes more or less 
a matter of grammatical usage. 

Nominal and verbal clauses are known to Berber. 
The former are frequently hinged on a particle d 
which may perhaps have some connection with the 
particle of approach: Kabyle nakk d-afellah “I ama 
peasant” (Basset-Picard). In verbal clauses the verb 
is normally placed at the beginning and is followed 
by its subject, except in the case of anticipation. 

3.— The vocabulary. Vocabulary is perhaps 
the aspect of Berber which has roused the most 
lively curiosity, but produced the least exact studies. 
We have no statistical evaluation of the vocabulary. 
The dictionary of Foucauld for Ahaggar Touareg 
and that of Father Dallet for Kabyle, which may 
be taken as being very nearly exhaustive, contain 
respectively 1,400 and 3,500 verbs in the simple 
form. The vocabulary possesses a stock common to 
all dialects but, as A. Basset has stressed, the living 
form of each word should be separately studied. 
Another striking point, moreover, is the numerical 
importance of loan words, except in Touareg. We 
have seen that words furnished by Arabic have 
opened a breach in phonology and even in morpho- 
logy. Berber, however, has shown proof of extra- 
ordinary powers of assimilation. 

Vocabulary is, above all, concrete. Its richness and 
precision are remarkable wherever a vital activity 
is concerned (camel breeding among the Touaregs, 
irrigation in the Great Atlas, etc.). The language of 
intellectual and religious life is less well equipped 
and borrows extensively from Arabic. Some examples, 
however, reveal literary resources which wait only 
to be exploited. 
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des Djebel Nefusa in Tripolitanien, in AIUON, n.s., 
1954, 145-152.—For repressivity: A. Picard, 
Etude de linguistique sur le parler berbére des Irjen 
(Kabyle), Algiers 1959.—For vocabulary; Father 
de Foucauld, Dictionnaire touareg-frangats (Dialecte 
de V Ahaggar), 4 vols., Paris 1951-52, xiii + 2028; 
Father J.-M. Dallet, Le verbe kabyle (Lexique 
partiel du parler des At-Mangellat), i, Simple forms 
(only published), Fort-National 1953, xxviii, 491. 
(L. GALAND) 


VI. — LITERATURE AND ART. 


As far back as one can go in the past, Barbary, 
“the land of conquest”, has never possessed any 
other language of civilisation than that of its foreign 
conquerors; thus, Berber writers have successively 
utilised, perhaps not Punic but at least Latin 
(Apuleius, Saint Augustine), Greek (?), Arabic (Ibn 
Khaldin and many Moroccan writers) and now, 
above all, French. Yet there nevertheless exists a 
“Berber literature’, written and oral, which though 
not appearing in the inscriptions, does so in works 
of piety inspired by Arabic, in texts and stories set 
down at the request of European investigators, in 
the kantins (all of which taken together do not 
amount to much), and finally in folklore and poetry. 

The Libyan inscriptions (cf. section V], in spite of 
the ardour with which their study has been ap- 
proached, have not as yet delivered up the secret of 
their decipherment and Berber, as known to us, does 
not afford a satisfactory means of reading them. 
However, the Libyan alphabet, which the bilingual 
inscriptions have enabled us to establish, is relatively 
close to the only ancient system still in current use 
among the Berbers, the ufinagh (sing. tafinekk < 
punica?); this alphabet is used by the Touareg for 
engraving a few short inscriptions on rocks, bracelets 
or other objects, as well as for brief exchanges of 
love letters. This is an alphabetic script, writing 
only consonants in the body of words, but also 
vowels finally; no distinction is made between long 
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and short sounds; individual words are not separated 
and one can write horizontally, vertically, from 
right to left or from left to right (or in boustrophedon), 
from top to bottom or from bottom to top. In 
practice, all texts are very short and the long ones 
appearing in A. Hanoteau, Essai de grammatre de 
la langue tamachek’, Paris 1860, were only written 
in tifinagh at the request of the investigator. 

The following is a simplified table, according to 
Ch. de Foucauld, of the most usual forms of tifinagh 
(for further details and comparisons with the Libyan 
alphabet, see particularly A. Basset, Lcritures 
libyque et touarégue, in Notices sur les caractéeres 
étrangers, by Ch. Fossey, Paris 1948). 





, : tifinagh Corresponding 
Latin script direction of reading pee scxint 
gare. 

b on ea brad 

f HIRIC 3 

t + ww 

d Anvu oO 

q 3 (L) U6 
t a L 

‘ : i. 

1 I J 

r 00 ) 

s DO UY 

: TX ») 

z + ue 

$ we 
sh(8) rs i) e 

, mH AXTY c 

J (623 $ 
k J 

g RaSY J 
g . ce 

Ww rf 9 
gh(y) : é 
kh(h) oe ‘ad 

k eed GG 

h : 8 

a ‘3 | 


Religious literature inspired by Arabic may be said 
to be represented by a few dozen works, very few of 
which have been published. These texts, transcribed 
in Arabic script with additional diacritical points, 
are intended for teaching the precepts of Islam and 
for the edification of the faithful; thus we possess an 
adaptation of the Mukktasar of Khalil, al-Hawd, 
edited and translated by Luciani (Algiers 1897), and 
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its complement, the Bakr al-Dumd&‘, partially 
published by de Slane in his appendix to the 
Histoire des Berbéres, iv, 552-62 (a complete ed.-trans. 
of this last text by B. H. Stricker is in the press). 
The ‘‘Kur’ans’” of Ha-Mim and of Salih b. Tarif 
are, in a sense, related to these works, but they are, 
entirely lost, the same being true of the Berber text 
of three treatises composed in Tashalhit by Ibn 
Timart. Of Khiridji literature, which was probably 
abundant, there remains the treatise of Ibn Ghanim 
entitled al-Mudawwana (cf. Motylinski, Le Manuscrit 
arabo-berbére de Zouagha, in Actes du XIV® Congres 
des Orient., Algiers 1909, ii, 64-78). A proportion of 
these religious works (particularly the Hawd and 
some others existing in manuscript form, cf. A. Roux, 
in Actes du XXI* Congres des Orient., Paris 1949, 
316-7) are in verse so as to be more easily memorised, 
but unfortunately they include a high proportion 
of Arabic words. To this type of literature 
belong religious poems, such as that of Sabi, which 
relates a young man’s descent into Hell in search of 
his parents (R. Basset, Le poéme de Cabt, Paris 1879, 
P. Galand-Pernet, in Mémorial A. Basset, Paris 1957, 
39-49), those of Sidi Hamma (H. Stumme, Dscht- 
kunst und Gedichte der Schluh, Leipzig 1895; Johnston, 
Fadma Tagurramt, in Actes du XIV* Congrés des 
Ortent., ii, 100-1; idem, The Songs of Sidi Hammou, 
London 1907; L. Justinard, Poéstes en dial. du 
Sous marocain d’aprés un ms. arabico-berbére, in JA, 
1928), the legend of Joseph in verse (Loubignac, 
Dial. des Zaian, Paris 1924-5, 359 $qq.), a story of 
the ascent of the Prophét and a version of the 
Burda of al-Busiri (q.v.]. To these may be added the 
translations of the Old and New Testaments made 
by Catholic and Protestant missionaries. 

Secular works are rare; apart from Arabo-Berber 
glossaries and books of popular medicine which have 
practical interest, such writings as we possess were 
composed under the guidance of European scholars, 
as for example the The Narrative of Sidi Ibrahim on 
West Africa in Tashalhit (F. W. Newman, in JRAS, 
1848, 215-60; trans. R. Basset, Paris 1882), or the de- 
scription of the Djabal Nafisa by al-Shammakhi, in 
Nafiisi (ed. trans. Motylinski, Algiers 1885); to these 
may be added the collection of stories entitled Kitab 
al-Shilha (MS of the B.N. in Paris), which to a large 
extent appears to be borrowed from the Bakhityar- 
nama [q.v.} and the Hundred Nights (R. Basset, in 
Revue des traditions popul., 1891; extracts published 
by de Slane, de Rochemonteix, R. Basset); to this 
category belong the ethnographical narratives and 
texts composed at the request of investigators who 
subsequently included them in their dialect studies 
or made independent collections of them, such as 
the Textes touareg en prose by Ch. de Foucauld, 
Algiers 1922. In this connexion it will not be 
without interest to note that the Fichter de docu- 
mentation berbére, directed at Fort-National (Kabylia) 
by the Rev. Father Dallet, has been publishing since 
1947 texts and even small plays composed in Berber, 
in addition to linguistic and ethnological documents. 

As for the customary kdandns in use among certain 
Berber populations, very few of them have been 
published in the original language (see above 
section iv); the following may be mentioned: Ben 
Sedira, Cours de langue Kabyle, 295-355; Boulifa, 
Le Kanoun d@’Ad’ni, in Recueil de mémoires ... 
XIV* Congres Orient., Algiers 1905, 152-78. 

Folk-lore is abundant, not to say rich. Marvellous 
and humorous tales, fables, stories of animals, 
historical and religious legends are transmitted from 
generation to generation by the women, who are 
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wont to tell them of an evening. It is this folk-lore 
that investigators have been able most easily to 
collect and few are their accounts which do not 
contain some stories or riddles, without counting 
collections of folk-lore texts presented also as 
linguistic documents. 

Finally, secular poetry, in spite of its appearance 
of primitive simplicity, is probably the most original 
literary production. The songs improvised collectively 
during the ritual dances (ahktdus), lullabies, funeral 
laments, and ritual chants contain a large share of 
tradition, but real professional poets also exist 
among the Berbers, whose inspiration, generally 
speaking, is restricted to themes of love and war. 
In Morocco, the imdyazan (see A. Roux, Un chant 
@’amdyaz, lV’adde berbére du groupe linguistique beraber, 
in Mém. H. Basset, Paris 1928, ii, 237-42) travd 
about the country and, like the troubadours, celebrate 
important events, sing the praises of likely patrons 
and discharge their arrows at those who disappoint 
them. Some poets, such as the Kabyle Mohand u 
Mohand and the Touareg poetess Dassin, have 
achieved a certain fame, local it is true and ephemeral, 
since their works, remaining oral, are soon forgotten 
in countries where the ruwat do not exist. 

Berber art also is of no great account; the rock 
engravings and paintings are indeed far from lacking 
in quality, but one may well ask whether the artists 
who executed them are really the ancestors of the 
present day Berbers. In spite of the great architec- 
tural achievements to which we have referred (above, 
section iv), there is no real Berber art comparable to 
Arab and Hispano-Moorish art. The fact is that the 
Berber is a countryman, indeed a nomad, only 
seeking to possess articles of current use, which are 
easily transportable; his art, therefore, is limited to 
ornamenting articles of everyday life and does not 
transcend a craftsmanship seeking to provide the 
comforts of life rather than to delight the eye. Its 
products, sought at times by a clientéle enamoured 
with exoticism and simplicity, and supported in 
North Africa by the efforts of the authorities to 
maintain and improve traditions and techniques, 
are restricted to carpets, hangings, mats, silks, 
embroideries, chinaware, earthenware, cabinet-work, 
work in gold, brass wares and damascene work; 
ornamentation is characterised by the almost 
exclusive use of the straight line (triangles, stripes, 
lozenges, checker-work). To this may be added very 
tealistic statuettes in wood, which are at variance 
with the Islamic ban on the representation of the 
human form. 

Bibliography: Fundamental work: H. Basset, 
Essai sur la littérature des Berbéres, Algiers 1920, 
summarised by A. Basset, Littérature berbére, in Hist. 
des Litt., Paris 1955, i, 886-90.—Inscriptions: 
Abbé Chabot, Recueil des inscriptions libyques, 
Paris 1940; M. Reygasse, Contrib. @ l'étude des 
gravures rupestres et inscrip, tifinar’ du Sahara 
central, Algiers 1932; Th. Monod, L’Adrar Akhnet, 
Paris 1932, 135-9; idem, Gravures, peintures et 
inscriptions rupestresy Paris 1938; G. Marcy, Les 
Inscriptions libyques bilingues de VA}. du N., 
Paris 1936; idem, Introd. & un déchiffrement 
méthodique des inscriptions ‘“‘tifinagh” du Sahara 
central, in Hesp., 1937/1-2; idem, Etude des doc. 
épigraphiques recuetllis par M. Reygasse, in RAfr., 
1937: A. Tovar, Papeletas de epigrafia libica, in 
Bol. del Semin. de Est. de Arte y Arquelogta Valla- 
dolid 1944-4 and 1944-5.—Folk-lore: in addition 
to the monographs on dialects, texts will be 
found in: R. Basset, Logman berbéere, Paris 
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1890; Mouliéras, Légendes et contes merveilleux 
de la Grande Kabylie, Paris 1893-98; idem, Les 
Fourberies de St Djek’a, Oran 1891; Leblanc 
de Prébois, Essat de contes kabyles, Batna 
1897; H. Stumme, Elf Sticke im Schilha- 
Dialekt von ‘Taszerwalt, in ZDGM, 1894; idem, 
Marchen der Schiuk von Taszerwalt, Leipzig 1895; 
idem, Madrchen der Berbern von Tamasratt, Leipzig 
1900; E. Destaing, Textes berbéres en parler des 
Chleuks du Sous, Paris 1940; E. Laoust, Contes 
berbéres du Maroc, Paris 1949; J. M. Dallet, Trois 
contes berbéres, in IBLA, 1944;—trans. only: 
Rivitre, Recueil de contes populaires de la Kabylie 
du Jurjura, Paris 1882; R. Basset, Contes popu- 
laires berbéres, Paris 1887; idem, Nouveaux contes 
berberes, Paris 1897; E. Dermenghem, Contes 
Rabyles, Algiers 1945.—Songs and poetry: 
Motylinski, Chanson berbére de Djerba, in Bull. 
Corr. Afr., 1885; A. Hanoteau, Poéstes populaires 
de la Kabylie du Jurjura, Paris 1867; R. Basset, 
L’ Insurrection algérienne de 1871 dans les chansons 
kabyles, Louvain 1892; Luciani, Chansons kabyles 
de Smail Axtkkiou, Algiers 1899; Ch. de Foucauld, 
Poéstes touarégues, Paris 1925-30; E. Laoust, 
Chants berbéres contre V’occupation francatse, in 
Mémorial R. Basset, Paris 1928; F. Nicolas, 
Podmes touareg, in ETI, 1941-2; J. Servier, Chants 
des femmes de l’Aurés, Sorbonne thesis, 1955 
(unpublished); trans. only: L. Justinard, Poédmes 
chleuhks, in RMM 1925/2; L. Paul-Margueritte, 
Chants berbéres du Maroc, 1935.—Art: in addition 
to the general works on Muslim art in North 
Africa, see: G. de Gironcourt, L’Art chez les 
Touareg, in Rev. d’Eth. et de Socitol., Jan.-Feb. 1914; 
P. Ricard, Tissages berbéres des Att Aisst, in Hesp., 
1925; V. Piquet, Le peuple marocain, chap. xviii; 
G. Chantréaux, Les Tissages sur métier de haute 
lisse & Att-Hichem et dans le Haut Sebaou, in RAfr., 
1941-2; eadem, Les Tissages décorés chez les Beni- 
Megild, in Hesp., 1945; H. Balfet, La Poterie des 
Att Smail du Djurdjura, in RAfr., 1955, 289-340; 
G. Margais, L’Art des Berbéres, Algiers 1956. 
(R. Basset-[Cu. PELLAT]) 
BERGAMA, the ancient Pergamon in Mysia (on 
which cf. the data and references given in Pauly- 
Wissowa). Armenians who had fled before the 
Muslim raids into Asia Minor settled in Byzantine 
Pergamon during the course of the 7th century. The 
Byzantine emperor Philippikos (711-713) was of 
Armenian descent and came from Pergamon. Muslim 
forces under Maslama b. ‘Abd al-Malik sacked the 
town in 716, but it was rebuilt and refortified after 
the Arabs had abandoned their attempt to take 
Constantinople in 717-718. Pergamon was included, 
from the reign of Leo IIT (717-741), in the theme of 
Thrakesion and, from the reign of Leo VI (886-912), 
in the theme of Samos. The town suffered during the 
Turkish raids into western Asia Minor after the battle 
of Manzikert (1071). It continued, however, to be a 
prosperous and well fortified. centre under the 
Byzantine emperors of the house of Komnenos and 
their immediate successors. Pergamon, having been 
hitherto a suffragan bishopric dependent on Ephesos, 
was raised to the status of a metropolitan see in 
the reign of Isaac Angelos (1185-1195). After the fall 
of Constantinople to the Fourth Crusade in 1204, 
the town was included in the Greek state of Nicaea. 
Later, when the Turks overran western Asia Minor 
in the years around 1300, Bergama came under the 
control of the Begs of Karasi. The Ottomans, during 
the reign of their Beg Orkhan, annexed the emirate 
of Karasi. Bergama became thereafter a kadd? of 
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the sandjak of Khudawendigar in the eydlet of 
Anadolu and later a kadd? of the sandjak of Izmir 
in the wildyet of Aydin. The region of Bergama is 
fertile and noted for its production of cereals, fruit, 
vegetables, tobacco and cotton. Greek forces occupied 
Bergama in the years 1919-1923. As a result of the 
subsequent exchange of population arranged between 
the governments at Athens and Ankara, Bergama 
lost its Greek inhabitants and received in their place 
Turkish elements brought over from Greece. The 
population of Bergama was estimated, in 1950, to 
be approximately 16,500 people. 
Bibliography: Ibn Battita, edd. Defrémery 
and Sanguinetti, Paris 1853-1859, ii, 315; Hadjdii 
Khalifa, Dithannumd, Istanbul 1145/1732, 659; 
V. Cuinet, La Turquie d@’Asie, iii, Paris 1894, 
471 ff.; H. Gelzer, Pergamon unter Byzantinern 
und Osmanen (Anhang su Abh. Pr. Ak. W.), 
Berlin 1903; A. Philippson, Reisen und For- 
schungen im westlichen Kleinasien, Heft i (= Er- 
ganzungsheft no. 167 24 Petermann’s Mitteilungen), 
Gotha 1910, 87 ff.; J. H. Mordtmann, Uber das 
tiirkische Firstengeschlecht der Karast in Mysicn 
(SBPr. Ak. W.), Berlin 1911; M. van Berch m, 
Die muslimischen Inschriften von Pergamon 
(Anhang su Abh. Pr. Ak. W., 1911), Berlin 1912; 
I. H. Uzungarsil, Anadolu Beylékleri, Istanbul 
1937, 33 ff.; Osman Bayath, Bergama tarthinde 
Asklepion, 4th ed., Istanbul 1954; ‘Ali Djawad, 
T@rikh ve Dioghrafiya Lughatt, Istanbul A.H. 
1313-1314, 164; Pauly-Wissowa, xix/i (1937), cols. 
1235-1263; JA, s.v. Bergama (Besim Darkot). 
For a recent account of the Islamic monuments of 
Bergama, with plan and photographs, see Osman 
Bayath, Bergama Tarihinde Tiirk-Islam eserleri, 
Istanbul 1956. (V. J. Parry) 
BERKE, a Mongol prince and ruler of the Golden 
Horde, grandson of Cingiz-Khan and third son of 
Djoti. Little is known of his early career. He took 
no part in the wars in Russia and Eastern Europe 
in the years 634-639/1237-1242 but was more fre- 
quently in Mongolia than Batu, whom he represented 
at the enthronement of Giiyiik (644/1246) and that 
of Méngke (649/1251). His yurt of appanage was 
originally situated, according to Rubruck, in the 
direction of Darband but by 653/1255 had on Batu’s 
orders been removed to the east of the Volga in order 
to cut off Berke from contact with his fellow Muslims. 
His conversion to Islim is mentioned by Rubruck, 
who says that he did not allow pork to be eaten in 
his ordu. The date of his conversion is unknown. 
Djizdjani’s statement that he was brought up from 
infancy as a Muslim seems hardly credible. On the 
other hand he seems to have already become a 
Muslim at the time of Méngke’s accession to the 
Khanate, when, as Djuwayni tells us, the animals 
provided for the festivities were slaughtered, for his 
benefit, in accordance with the Muslim ritual. 

Batu died according to Djuwayni while his son 
Sartak was on his way to the Court of the. Great 
Khan. Sartak continued his journey and was 
appointed his father’s successor by Méngke but 
himself died shortly afterwards. He was succeeded 
by the young prince Ulaghti, his son or brother, 
Boraktin, Batu’s widow being appointed regent. 
According to the Russian annals the camp of 
“Ulavtii”’ was visited by Russian princes as late as 
1257. It was not until the death of the young Khan, 
probably in the same year, that the succession 
passed to Berke. 

Like Batu, Berke, during the early years of his 
reign, seems to have exercised certain sovereign 
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rights in Ma ward? al-Nahr. According to Djazdjani 
he visited Bukhara and showed great honour to the 
learned men of the town; he is also said to have 
ordered the Christians of Samarkand to be punished 
and their churches destroyed because of their 
behaviour towards their Muslim fellow townsmen. 
When the news of Méngke’s death arrived (1259), 
the khutba was read in Berke’s name not only in 
Ma ward? al-Nahr but also in Khurds4n. 

During the next four years (1260-1264) two 
brothers of the dead Great Khan, Kubilay and 
Arigh Boke, were engaged in a struggle for the 
throne. As the coins struck in Bulghar show, the 
unsuccessful claimant Arigh Béke was recognised by 
Berke as the rightful heir. Prince Alughu, a grandson 
of Caghatay, appeared in Central Asia about the same 
time, first as a representative of Arigh Bdke and 
afterwards in open revolt against him; he succeeded in 
bringing under his sway not only the whole of his 
grandfather’s appanage but also Khwarizm, which 
had always belonged to the kingdom of Djoti and 
his successors; the governors and officials appointed 
by Berke were driven out of the towns. The massacre 
mentioned by Wassaf (Bombay ed., 51) of a division 
of Berke’s army, 5,000 strong, in Bukhara must have 
been carried out, not, as Wassaf himself says, by 
Kubilay, nor, as d’Ohsson supposes, by Hiilegii, but 
by Alughu. The war between Berke and Alughu was 
continued until the latter’s death; in the last years 
of his life, after the final defeat of Arigh Bdéke, 
Alughu’s troops occupied and destroyed the town of 
Otrar. Berke, whose forces were engaged in the 
South and West, could do nothing against his 
enemies in the East, but he did not abandon his 
claims; Prince Kaydu, a grandson of Ogedey, who 
had fought under Arigh Béke, continued the war 
against Alughu after Arigh Bdéke’s defeat and was 
supported by Berke. 

The campaigns in the West against the Lithu- 
anians and King Daniel of Galicia were of no great 
importance and were conducted by the frontier 
commanders without the personal intervention of 
Berke. King Daniel fled to Poland and Hungary and 
his son and brother were forced to dismantle the 
fortifications of all their main cities. 

The war between Berke and his cousin Hiilegii, 
the conqueror of Persia, was more important and 
less successful. The causes of the war are variously 
given. Berke is pictured by some authorities as the 
defender of Islam and is said to have bitterly 
reproached Hiilegii for his devastation of so many 
Muslim countries and particularly for the execution 
of the Caliph Musta‘sim. Hewever those authorities 
who say that Djo¢i’s heirs felt their rights endangered 
by the foundation of a new Mongol kingdom in 
Persia are probably nearer the truth. Some of the 
territories incorporated in the new kingdom, such 
as Arran and Adharbaydjan, had already been 
trodden by ‘‘the hoof of Tartar horse’ in the reign 
of Cingiz-Khan and were therefore, according to the 
Conqueror’s directions, part of the appanage of 
Djoti. The evidence on the war itself is contra- 
dictory. Hiilegii seems at first to have been victorious, 
advancing across the Terek (late in 1262), and then 
to have been defeated by Berke’s forces (Berke not 
being present in person), losing a great part of his 
army in the retreat; many were drowned in the 
Terek when the ice gave way under their horses’ 
hoofs. 

Even before the outbreak of these hostilities the 
Egyptian Sultan Baybars (q.v.] had decided to enter 
into commurication with Berke and form an alliance 





against their common enemy Hiilegii. A message to 
this effect had been sent from Cairo to Berke as 
early as 1261; on the r6th November 1262 an embassy 
was dispatched for the same purpose, and in the 
following year Berke’s ambassadors were received 
by Baybars. The detention of Mongol and Egyptian 
envoys in Constantinople led to hostilities between 
the Golden Horde and Byzantium, Berke dispatched 
an army under Prince Nokay into Thrace, where 
they joined forces with the Bulgarians; and the 
Saldjik Sultan ‘Izz al-Din Kay-K4a?is, who had been 
driven out of Asia Minor and placed in custody in 
the fortress of Ainos on the Aegean was set free and 
brought to the Crimea. 

In 1265, the year of Hiilegii’s death, the Kipéak 
and Persian Mongols were again at war. The two 
armies, under Berke and Abaka, for a long time 
faced each other across the Kur; in search of a 
crossing Berke proceeded upstream to Tiflis, where 
he died (1266); and his forces then withdrew. 

Berke left no family, so that the throne passed to 
Batu’s grandson Méngke-Temiir. During the last 
years of his reign he was no longer, as Batu had been, 
second to the Great Khan in the Mongol Empire, but 
the ruler of an independent state, although this 
evolution was not completed till the reign of his 
successor, who was the first of the Kiptak Khans to 
strike coin in his own name. It is difficult to estimate 
how much Berke did as a Muslim to further the 
practice of Islam among his subjects. The Egyptian 
accounts speak of schools in which the youth was 
instructed in the Kur?4n; not only the Khin himself 
but each of his wives and Emirs also had an imam 
and a mu?adhdhin attached to their establishments; 
yet we learn from the same sources that all sorts of 
heathen customs were observed at the court of the 
Khan with the same strictness as in Mongolia. Not 
only Berke himself but several of his brothers are 
said to have adopted Islam; and yet half a century 
was to elapse after his death before Islam became 
definitely predominant in his kingdom. 

Berke was the founder of New Saray (so called 
to distinguish it from the Saray founded by Batu), 
which was situated on the eastern bank of the Upper 
Akhtuba near the present-day Leninsk, about 30 
miles east of Stalingrad. 

Bibliography: As in the article on Batu. 
(W. BartHotp-[J. A. Boy e]) 

BESERMYANS (or Glazov Tatars), a small 
ethnic unit ekin to the Udmurts (Votyaks) living 
in North Russia. Differing views are held on the 
subject of their origin, some considering them as 
Finns who have come under Turkish influence, 
others as descendants of the old Kama Bulghars, 
profoundly influenced by the Udmurt language and 
culture. 

The Soviet census of 1926 listed 10,035 Besermy- 
ans, 9,195 of whom were from the districts of 
Balezino and Yukamenskoe in the autonomous 
Udmurt SSR and 834 from the neighbourhood of 
the village of Slobodskoe at the confluence of the 
rivers Vyatka and Ceptza in the Kirov region. The 
Besermyans are bilingual, speaking Russian (in the 
Udmurt ASSR) and Kazan Tatar (in the Kirov 
region) as well as Udmurt much influenced by 
Tatar. The were converted officially to Christianity 
in the r7th century, and until the October revolution 
were considered fully Orthodox, but in fact they 
remained Muslims at heart, retaining many 
customs which are traditionally Islamic. Notably, 
they would call in the Tatar molla after the Orthodox 
priest when a death occurred. 
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After the proclamation of freedom of worship in 
1905 the greater part of the Besermyans returned 
openly to Islam. 

Bibliography: Smirnov, Otdéet o 8 Arkheolo- 
etceskom siezde, in Journal du Ministére de VIn- 
Struction Publique, St. Petersburg 1890, 269, 
1-47; V. Belitzer, Problema proizkhojdeniya 
Besermyan, in Trudy Instituta Etnografii, Moscow 
1917, 1; Negovitzin, Besermyane, in Bolshaya 
Sovetskaya Entziklopediya, v, 1930, 721-722. 

(A. BENNIGSEN) 

BESHIKE (Brsike K6rFeEz1, Besika) is a bay 
on the western coast of Asia Minor opposite the 
island of Tenedos (Bozdja Ada). It lies about 23 
kilometres to the south of Kum Kal‘e, between the 
two capes of Kum Burnu and Beshik Burnu and, 
although open to the sea, affords good protection to 
shipping. Inland from the coast is situated the 
classical Troas and evidence of ancient remains has 
been found in the immediate neighbourhood of 
Beshike itself. The British and French fleets sailed 
to Beshike in June 1853 during the course of the 
crisis which led to the outbreak of the Crimean War. 
Great Britain also sent her fleet to Beshike in 1876 
and 1878. 

Bibliography: V. Cuinet, La Turquie d’ Aste, 
iii, Paris 1894, 766; ‘Ali Djawad, Ta?rikh ve 
Dioghrafiya Lughati, Istanbul A.H. 1313-1314, 
172; Pauly-Wissowa, vii A/i (1939), s.v. Troas 
(cols. 546, 557, 568, 576). (V. J. Parry) 
BESHIKTASH [see tstansut]. 

BESHLIK [see sikKa]. 

BESHPARMAK (‘five fingers’), a Turkish 
name given sometimes to mountain ranges in Asia 
Minor and elsewhere. The best known example is 
the Beshparmak-dagh in south-west Asia Minor, on 
the lower reaches of the Biiyiik-Menderes—a 
mountain chain rising at its loftiest elevation to a 
height of 1367 metres. This particular range was 
known in ancient times as 6 Adtyocg. The region 
became, during the Middle Ages, an active centre 
of Christian religious life, which flourished until the 
Turks overran western Asia Minor in the 13th-14th 
centuries. 

Bibliography: Th. Wiegand, Der Latmos 
(Konighiche Museen zu Berlin. Milet: Ergebnisse 
der Ausgrabungen und Untersuchungen seit dem 
Jahre 1899, ed. Th. Wiegand, Bd. iii/1), Beplin 
1913; A. Philippson, Reisen und Forschungen im 
westlichen Kleinasien, Heft 5 (= Ergdnzungsheft 
no. 183 24 Petermann’s Mitteilungen), Gotha 1915, 
8 ff.; F. Krischen, Die Befestigungen von Herakleia 
am Latmos (Staatliche Museen zu Berlin. Milet: 
Ergebnisse der Ausgrabungen und Untersuchungen 
seit dem Jahre 1899, ed. Th. Wiegand, Bd. iii/2), 
Berlin and Leipzig 1922; Pauly-Wissowa, xii/r 
(1924), cols. 964-966, s.v. Latmos. 

- (V. J. Parry) 
BESIKA BAY [see BESHIKE]. 
BESKESEK-ABAZA (or BESHKESEK ABAZA), 

the Russian name for a Muslim people belong to 
the Abasgo-Circassian (Adighe) section of the Ibero- 
Caucasian family. Ethnically they are close to the 
Kabardians. From the time of the High Middle 
Ages the Abaza people have been divided into two 
groups speaking different dialects: the northern 
or Tapanta group of six tribes, and the southern or 
Shkarawa group, also of six. Jn the 1926 census 
13,825 Abaza were counted, but Lavrov thinks 
that the real figure must be considerably larger, 
perhaps about 20,000 at the present time. The 
majority of the Abaza (10,993 out of 13,825 in 
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1926) live in the Circassian Autonomous region, the 
high valleys of the Great and Little Zelentuk, the 
Kuban and the Kama. Here there are thirteen 
villages, and there are two other Abaza villages near 
Kislovodsk in the Stavropol’ Krai, as well as a few 
groups of Abaza in the Circassian and Nogai villages 
in the Adighe Autonomous Region. 

The Abaza are descended from the multi- 
lingual tribes which at the beginning of our era 
dwelt on the shores of the Black Sea, north-west of 
present-day Ablshazia, and which fused together in 
the course of the centuries to form the Abkhaz 
national unit. 

In the 14th and 15th centuries most of the Abaza 
left their original home in the coastal region (between 
Tuapse and Bzifb), crossed the Caucasus, and 
dislodging the Kabardians settled in the area they 
now inhabit. From that time onward they had to 
contend with the hostility of the Circassians, and 
their history is one of slow but continuous decline. 
At the end of the 16th century the Abaza tribes 
which had formerly dominated the region accepted 
perforce the rule of the Kabardian and Beslenei 
princes. At this tiie too (in the reign of Sultan 
Murad III) the Turks extended their protectorate 
over eastern Caucasia but by the treaty of Belgrade 
relinquished Kabardia, which was recognised as 
an independent territory. The Turkish frontier then 
ran along the Kuban, and the Tapanta who were 
leading a nomadic existence on both banks of this 
river became independent, no longer owing any 
clearly defined allegiance. After the treaty of 
Kiiéiik-Kaynardja (1774) the Russians occupied 
Kabardia, and in 1802 the greater part of the 
territory of the Abaza was combined with that of 
the Nogai in a special pristavstvo administered 
directly by the Russian authorities. During the 
Caucasian wars the Abaza were divided in their 
allegiance, the Tapanta allying themselves with the 
Russians while the Shkarawa supported the Miiridist 
cause. After the Russian conquest, which took place 
between 1858 and 1864, the majority of the 
Shkarawa (the Tam, Kizilbek, Bag, Cegrei and 
Misilbai” tribes) emigrated to Turkey; 30,000 are 
officially stated to have left, but this estimate seems 
too low. After the Caucasian wars only 9,921 Abaza 
remained in the region (E. Felitsin, Cislovie dannie 
0 gorskom i protem musulmanskom naselenii Kuban- 
skoi oblasti, in Sbornik Svedenti o Kavkaze, Tiflis 
1885, ixp 87-94). 

The conversion to Islam of the Abaza (who had 
formerly been animists or Christians) began after 
their migration towards the northern Caucasus, 
when they came into contact with the Crimean 
Tatars and the Nogai. They took over the ‘ddat and 
chronological system of these peoples (a twelve-year 
animal cycle), together with Sunni Islam of the 
Hanafi school. This conversion was slow, almost 
all the tribes south of the Kuban? being still animist 
or Christian at the end of the 17th century (Huseyn 
Hezarfenn, cited by V. D. Smirnov, Krimskote 
Khanstvo pod verkhovenstvom Ottomanskoi Porti do 
natala MVIII veka, St. Petersburg 1887, 347). 
Ewliya Celebi affirms that the Biberdraa, one of 
the most important Maza tribes, are not Muslims. 
Almost all the Tapanta had accepted Islam by 
the end of the 18th century, but the Shkawara 
were still Christians when they were visited by 
P. S. Pallas, Islam being restricted to the nobility 
(Bemerkungen auf einer Reise an die Stidlichen 
Statthalterschaften des Russischen Reichs in den 
Jahren 1793 und 1794, Leipzig 1799, 365). At the 
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same period J. Reineggs (Allgemeine héstortsch- 
lopographtsche Beschretbung des Kaukasus, Gotha- 
St. Petersburg 1796, 273) states that the Tam, 
Cegrei, and Barakai tribes. of the Shkawara: group 
were “enemies of Islam’. In 1807, J. Klaproth 
(Retse in den Kaukasus und nach Georgien, i, Halle- 
Berlin 1812, 459) found that the Tam were islamised 
but ‘‘ate pork’’, and this is confirmed by the anony- 
mous author of the article Gorskie plemena tivushcie 
za Kuban’yu in Kavkar no. 94, 1850, who describes 
the Tam as “very lukewarm Muslims”, the Cegrei as 
“setting small store by Islamic ritual, apart from 
certain of the nobility’, the Bag (a tribe of the 
same group) as “‘without precise beliefs’ and the 
Barakai as partially converted to Islam. Thus it 
seems that the final conversion of the Shkawara 
dates only from the middle of the 19th century, 
effected by the missionary zeal of Muhammad Amin, 
the N@ib of Shamil [g.v.] in Circassian territory. 
Until the beginning of the zoth century Abaza 
society retained its very complex feudal structure, 
which was similar to that of the Circassians. At the 
bottom of the social scale were the slaves, unavt 
(anawt among the Circassians). Then came the 
serfs, Hg (grig‘va among the Shkarawa), and the 
freed serfs, azat-lig, who remained under the obli- 
gation to perform certain tasks but could none the 
less change their master and themselves own unavt 
and lig. Above these was the most numerous class, 
that of the free peasants, akavi (or tl’fakashaw). 
Next were the nobles, divided into ‘‘small nobles”, 
amista, who made up the princes retinues, and the 
“great nobles’’, amtstadi (tawad among the Shkarawa) 
who could have retainers of their own. At the top of 
the scale were the “‘princes’”’ who were heads of clans, 
akha, and vassals of the Beskenei and Kabardian 
princes. They took their place not among the 
Circassian princely class (psha) but in the lower 
class of tlekotesh. The children of the akhka and women 
of a lower class made up a special class, tuma. 
Until the October revolution and even during the 
first years of the Soviet regime the Abaza still 
retained certain patriarchal and feudal customs 
(clan divisions, vendettas, kalym, atalik, etc.). 


Language and literature 


The Abaza language belongs to the Abkhazo- 
Adtghe division of the Ibero-Caucasian languages. It 
is so close to Abkhaz that it is sometimes taken as 
simply a dialect of this tongue, but it shows numerous 
Kabardian features. There are two dialects: Ashkara 
in the south, with two sub-dialects, that of the Apsua 
Aul and that of Staro and Novo-Kuvinskoe, and in 
the north Tapanta, comprising likewise the two sub- 
dialects of Kubina-EPburgan and Psf3-Krasno- 
Vostoénoe. Abaza was an unwritten language until 
the October revolution. In 1932 a modified Roman 
alphabet was devised for it and a page in the language 
added to Cerkes Kapshd, the Cerkes Adighe daily. 
In 1939 the Roman alphabet was replaced by 
Cyrillic, and in this new script the first works by 
Abaza writers have appeared, from 1940 onwards 
(collections of poems by Tsekov and Tkhaitsakhov, 
the short stories and novelettes of Zirov and 
Tabulov, etc.). 

Bibltography: L. L Lavrov, Abazini (Isto- 
ricesko-Etnograficeskt Ocerk) in Kavkazskit Etno- 
graficeskit Sbornik, U.S.S.R. Academy of Sciences, 
Moscow 1955, 5-48, (the best historical and 
ethnographical study); see the same writer in 
Sovetskata Etnografiia no. 4, 1946 (Obez! russkikh 
letopiset); Shora Bekmurzin Nogmov, I[storita 


Adlkhetskogo naroda sostavlennata po predantyam 
Kabardintsev, Tiflis 1861. On the Abaza during 
the Soviet period see the works on the Circassian 
Autonomous Region, especially the anonymous 

20 let Cerkesskoi Avtonomoi oblasti, Stavropol’ 

1948; the relevant articles in the Cerkesk periodica 

Krasnata Cerkesstia (nos. 237, 245, 249 for 1940) 

On the Abaza language see K. Lomatidzél 
Tapantskit Dialekt Abkhazskogo yaztka, Tbiliss. 
1944; and particularly G. P. Serdiitenko, ‘Aba, 
zinskie dialektl’’, Moscow 1939; Abazinskata 
Literatura (vol. i of the Scientific Memoirs of the 
Pedagogical Institute of Rostov-on-Don 1939)% 
and Abaszinskata Fonetika (vol. v of the same 
collection), Rostov-on-Don, 1949. 

_ (A. BennicsEN and H. CARRERE D’ENCAUSSE) 

BESLENEY [see ¢ERKES]. 

BESNI (Behesni in the Middle Ages), from the 
Syriac Bet Hesna, a crossroads settlement at a 
height of more than 2,900 feet on the important 
junction of the Malatya-Aleppo and (Cilicia)- 
Mar‘ash-Diyar Bakr roads. Besni was the hinge 
between the series of strongholds north of the great 
bow of the Euphrates on the one hand, which 
protected the upper valleys of the right bank 
tributaries of this river from incursion from the 
plateaux and high ranges of the eastern Taurus, and 
on the other those towards the south, which dominated 
the small basins north of ‘Ayntab. Further it was 
in the immediate vicinity of a pass which led down 
towards the north-west to the gorge of the Ak-Su, 
the site of the old strong-hold of Hadath the Red. 
Despite these advantages and the ancient etymology 
of its name, Besni is not mentioned in texts until 
after the destruction of Hadath, whose place it then 
took (4th/roth century). Formerly it had been 
overshadowed by Kaysiin, its southern neighbour, 
which was then more important and was itself 
linked predominantly with Mar‘ash. Besni probably 
owed its rise to an influx of Armenians after the 
Byzantine conquest. At the end of the 5th/11th 
century it was part of the principalities of Philaret 
and Kogh-Vasil, and during the period of the Cru- 
sades was one of the most frequently mentioned 
places in the Franco-Armenian province of Edessa. 
It was fought for by the Zengid or Ayyubid princes 
of Aleppo and the Saldjikids of Rim, who in the 
7th/13th century incorporated it into their border 
province of Mar‘ash. The Mongols ceded it to the 
Armenian kingdom of Cilicia, but it was almost at 
once annexed by the Mamlak state, with whose 
fortunes it was linked until the end of the 8th/r4th 
century. It then came within the sphere of operations 
of the Dhu ’l-ghadir Turcomans, was pillaged by 
Timir, passed again at the end of the 15th century 
into Mamlik control, and in 922/1516 was occupied 
by the Ottomans together with Syria. From that 
time on it has had no more than local importance. 
The town, in which a fortress largely rebuilt by 
Kaitbay is still standing, had a population of 
10,500 in 1955. 

Bibliography: Besni is mentioned by all the 
chroniclers of the period of the Crusades, in 
particular by Matthew of Edessa, Michael the 
Syrian, and Kamal al-Din b. al-‘Adim. The last- 
mentioned gives a note on it in the geographical 
section of his Bughya (Aya Sofya 3036, i, 333), 
and likewise ‘Izz al-Din b. Shaddad in his A ‘lak 
{= Ibn al-Shihna, ed. Cheiko, 171). Of the Mamlik 
chroniclers see especially Ibn Kathir, Ibn Hadjar, 
Makrizi, al-SAyni, Ibn Taghribardi, Ibn Iy4s. On 
the modern period, particularly Ainsworth, Travels, 
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i, 265 and Cuinet, ii, 376; Mukrimin Halil, Maras 
Emirleri in TTEM, years xiv-xv; Cl. Cahen, La 
Syrie du Nord, 120-121; additional references in 
Besim Darkot, Besni, in IA,s.v. (CL. CAHEN) 
BESSARABIA [see BucAk]. 

BETELGEUZE [see nubDJ0M}. 

BETHLEHEM [see BAYT LAHM]. 

BEY [see BEG]. 


BEYATLi, YAHYA KEMAL 
KEMAL BEYATLIJ. 

BEYLIK, (BEGLIx), a term formed by joining the 
adjectival and relative suffix lik to bey (beg, beg) 
which was an old Turkish title [see BEG]. The word 
bey is said to correspond to the Arabic amir, and 
beylik to imdra. The term beylik thus denotes both 
the title and post (or function) of a Bey, and the 
territory (domain) under the rule of a Bey. Later, bv 
extension, it came to mean also “state, government’, 
and, at the same time, a political and administrative 
entity sometimes possessing a certain autonomy. 
When the Ottoman Empire was_ established, 
‘Othman Bey, the founder of the dynasty, was 
referred to as Bey by the sovereign of the Saldjaikid 
Empire; in the same way, the territories which he 
had taken from the Byzantine Empire were granted 
to him as a beylik, tmdra. At the beginning of the 
8th/14th century, the other Turkish principalities in 
Asia Minor (of the Tawa’if Muluku) were also gen- 
erally referred to as Beylik. Later, as the Ottoman 
Empire increased in size, the country was divided 
into Sandjak-beyliks—the most important and funda- 
mental military and administrative unit, and these 
in turn were grouped, regionally, under the authority 
of the beylerbeys. From the gth/15th century, those 
Balkan countries which acknowledged the political 
and military suzerainty of the Ottoman Empire 
but enjoyed complete internal autonomy, were 
referred to as Beyliks: e.g., Beyltk of the Danube, 
Beylik of Eflak, Beylik of Bogdan, Beylik of Erdel. 
Later still, countries which had obtained some 
privileges from the Ottoman Empire and had 
succeeded in achieving a measure of autonomy, were 
also considered as Beyliks: e.g., Beyltk of Sisam 
(Samos), Beyltk of Bulgharistan (Bulgaria). This 
term in turn extended its meaning still further, and 
began to be used as an adjective to denote places and 
things belonging to the Government; ¢.g., Beylik 
arddi (miri aradi), ‘“‘the lands (domain) of the 
Beylik’, Beylik kishla, “the winter quarters of the 
Beylik”, Beylik ceshme “the fountain of the Beylik”’ 
Beylik akhir, ‘the stable of the Beylik”’, Beyltk gemi 
“the ship of the Beylik’’, etc. There are also some 
Turkish proverbs in which this word occurs, ¢.g., 
“A Beylik of one day is a Beylik” (Bir gtiniin beylight 
beylikdir). The name of an official in the central 
organisation of the Empire was derived from this 
term: Beylikdji (Beglikdji), who was the president of 
one department of the Diwdn-1 Humdyitn [q.v.]. 

(M. TAYY1B GOKBILGIN) 

ii. — In North Africa, the term is used in the 
former Ottoman possessions in the Maghrib, but 
not in Morocco or in the Sahara, where Turkish 
administrative influence was never felt. Like the 
word makhzen in Morocco it refers to govern- 
ment and administrative authority at every stage. 
It may date from the beginning of the Ottoman 
occupation and the rule of the beylerbeys, or 
possibly from a later period. In this latter case it 
no doubt commemorates the influence of the local 
Algerian beys, of Constantine, the Titeri and the 
west, at least as much as that of the chief Bey in 
Algiers; he, moreover, was replaced by a Dey 


(see YAHYA 





from 1671 onwards. Our information is too scanty 
for us to draw any conclusions. 

In Tripolitania, Tunisia and Algeria the regime 
denoted by the word beyitk is substantially the same, 
except that in Tunisia offices of government tended 
very soon to become hereditary. This was not the 
case elsewhere. 

The forms of government were everywhere 
Ottoman, and remained unmodified or almost so, 
while in the majority of cases the words used to 
denote them were also part of the Ottoman voca- 
bulary. But these institutions did not strike deep 
roots in the countries of North Africa, and had no 
acceptance below the provincial level. The central 
government was in effect entirely Turkish, and the 
same held for the provircial government in so far 
as each province was under the authority of a 
Turkish governor or integrated within the Turkish 
regime, and all important towns, #.e., garrison towns, 
were administered by an official appointed by the 
central or provincial government. The authority 
of the beylik went no further; small ungarrisoned 
towns, villages and tribes were administered by 
their own officials, who were recognised by the 
central or provincial government and served as 
intermediary agents and points of contact between 
the beylik and the people. 

The beyltk as the central authority inspired a 
variety of feelings in the people: fear and suspicion, 
productive of a general ill-will, but also unbounded 
confidence in times of disaster and personal trouble. 
The beylik at such times, if it so desired, could 
deputise for Providence. 

Bibliography: There is no work dealing 
specifically with this subject, but information on 
various aspects of the institutions of the beyltk 
can be found in several works. The following are 
cited by way of example: 

R. P. Dan, Histoire de Barbarie et de ses cor- 
saires, Paris 1637; Venture de Paradis, Alger au 
XVITTI® siecle, published by Fagnan, Algiers 1898; 
H. de Grammont, Htstoire d’ Alger sous la domtnat- 
ton turque, Paris 1887; Ch. A. Julien, Histoire de 
VAfrique du Nord?, ii, (revised and brought up 
to date by R. Le Tourneau) Paris 1952. 

(R. Le TournEAv) 

BEYOGHLU [see IsTANBUL). 

BEYSHEHIR (Beyshehri), now the centre of a 
kadd? in the province of Konya, lies on the south- 
eastern shore of a lake (gél) bearing the same name. 
This lake was known to the Ancients as Karalis 
(a village called Kirili is still found close to the 
north-eastern shore). The town of Karalleia in 
Pamphylia was situated near the lake in ancient 
times. Beyshehir itself is believed to have been 
founded in the time of the Saldjik sultan of Rim 
SAla? al-Din I (616-634/1219-1237). When the Turks 
overran western Asia Minor in the years around 
1300, Beyshehir came into the possession of the 
Begs of Hamid, who had at various times to defend it 
against the neighbouring Begs of Karaman. The 
Ottoman sultan Murad I purchased Beyshehir and 
certain other towns from Keml al-Din Husayn, the 
Beg of Hamid, in 783/1381. After the battle of 
Ankara (804/1402) Beyshehir fell under the control 
of Karaman. The Ottomans regained the town in 
the reign of Sultan Mehemmed I (816-824/1413-1421), 
but their possession of Beyshehir did not become 
definitive until 847/1443. The present Beyshehir is 
a small town which had, in 1935, 2620 inhabitants. 

Bibliography: Hadjdji Khalifa, Djihannuma, 
Istanbul 1145/1732, 615; W. M. Ramsay, 4 
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Historical Geography of Asia Minor (Roy. Geogr. 
Soc.: Supplementary Papers, vol. iv), London 1890, 
390; F. Sarre, Reise in Kleinasien, Berlin 1896, 
118 ff.; Hammer-Purgstall, i, 185; I. H. Uzun- 
garsih, Anadolu Beyliklerit, Istanbul 1937, 15 ff.; 
S. S. User and M. M. Koman, Konya Ili kéy ve 
yer adlart tizerinde bir deneme (Konya halkevi 
tarih, mize komitesi Yaywmnlan: Seri I, no. 3), 
Konya 1945, ii (note 24); V. Cuinet, La Turquie 
d’ Asie, i, Paris 1890, 823 ff.; Sami, Kamis al- 
A‘lam, ii, Istanbul A.H. 1306, 1334; ‘Ali Djawad, 
Tarikh ve Dioghrafiya Lughati, Istanbul A. H. 
1313-1314, 187; W. Tomaschek, Zur Historischen 
Topographie von Kleinasien im Mittelalter (SBAk. 
Wien Phit.-Hist. Cl., Bd. cxxiv), Vienna 1891, 101; 
Pauly-Wissowa, x/2 (1919), s. vv. Karal(l)is, Ka- 
ralleia, cols. 1926-1927; IA, s.v. Beysehir (Besim 
Darkot). Cf. also Y. Akyurt, Beysehri Kitabeleri 
ve Esrefoglu Camii ve Ttirbesi, in Tiirk Tarih, 
Arkeologya ve Etnografya Dergisi, Sayi iv, Istan- 
bul 1940, 91-129. (Vv. J. Parry) 
BEZETA [see piDo]. 
BEZISTAN (see KAYSARIYYA]. 
BEZOAR [see BAZAHR]. 
BEZM-I ‘ALEM [see WALIDE SULTAN}. 
BHAKKAR, a fortr«ss situated on a lime- 
stone rock in the middle of the river Indus (27° 43’ N 
and 68° 56’ E), which is identified with the Sogdi of 
Alexander. The island is connected with R6hri and 
Sukkur by a cantilever bridge. With the decline 
of Ardr, the ancient Hinda capital of Sind, about 
the middle of 2nd/8th century, when the river Indus 
changed its course, Bhakkar soon attained the 
highest strategic importance. The island must have 
been fortified and garrisoned at a very early date as 
a certain Aba Turab, an Arab, who died in 171/787 
is reported to have reduced it. At the time of the 
conquest of Sind by Muhammad b. Kasim al- 
Thakafi in 92/710-711 the place was known as 
Bahrir. (Abu ’l-Fadl erroneously identifies it with 
the ancient Arab citadel of al-Mansiira), The name 
Bhakkar appears for the first time when ‘Abd al- 
Razzak, wazir of Mahmiid of Ghazna conquered it 
in 417/1026. Nasir al-Din Kubadja the governor of 
Uéh was besieged in this fort in 614/1227 by the 
armies of Shams al-Din lIletmish and while trying 
to escape in a boat was drowned in the Indus. In 
697/1297 it was invaded by the Mongols who were 
repulsed by the troops of the governor, Nusrat 
Khan, appointed by ‘Ala? al-Din Muhammad Khaldji 
{694/1294-716/1316]. The fort figures frequently during 
the Sind campaigns of Muh. b. Tughluk and his 
nephew Firiiz Tughluk as well as in the later history 
of Sind. It changed hands several times, being con- 
sidered the key to the conquest of lower Sind. 
During his flight through the desert of Sind, 
Humayun [q.v.] encamped here. Shah Bég Arghin, 
a ruler of Thatta, appointed Mir Mahmid Kokal- 
tash its governor; he held it for fifty years, 
having been confirmed in 982/1574 in his appointment 
by Akbar. The fort was strengthened by the local 
sayyids, against the impending attack of Dharidja 
tribesmen in 975/1567. Soon afterwards it was 
visited by Shah Bég himself; he drove out the 
sayytds and parcelled out the ground into building- 
sites for his chiefs, who plundered bricks from the 
ruined town of Arér and some Turkish and Samma 
buildings in the vicinity of Bhakkar, for constructing 
their own houses, The fort was the scene of a fierce 
battle in 962/1554 between Mahmid Kokaltash and 
Mirza ‘Isd Khan Tarkhan, ruler of Thatta. It was 
captured by Nir Muhammad Kalh6ra in 1149/1736, 


from whose descendants it was seized by the 
Afghans who were dispossessed in their turn by Mir 
Rustam Khan of Khayrpir. It came into British 
Possession in 1839 with the conquest of Sind by 
Charles Napier. 

Near the fort flourished the town of Bhakkar, 
now known as Purana (old) Sukkur. In Akbar’s time 
it had luxuriant orchards;in the 11th/17th century 
it was famous for its sword-blades. The town was 
peopled mainly by sayyids and was a great seat of 
learning, especially in the s1oth/16th century. 
Amongst its prominent ‘ulamd? and scholars were: 
Mir Ma‘sim Nami [q.v.] author of the Tarikh-i 
Ma‘sumi, a history of Sind (Poona 1938); Shaykh 
Farid, who compiled the Dhakhirat al-Khawdnin, an 
excellent biographical dictionary still in MS., and 
Kadi Zahir al-Din, grammarian, legist and philo- 
logist. 
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(A. S. BAzMEE ANSARI) 

BHARATPUR, formerly a princely State in 
India, now forming a part of Radjast‘han, lying 
between 26° 43’ and 27°50’ N. and 76°53’ and 
77° 46’ E. with an area of 1,982 sq. miles. The chief 
city is Bharatpur, situated in 27° 13’ N. and 77° 30’ 
E., 34 miles from Agra, with a population of 37,321 
in 1951. Paharsar, 14 miles from Bharatpir, was 
first conquered in the §th/11th century by the 
troops of Mahmiid of Ghazna, under the Sayyid 
brothers, Djalal al-Din and ‘Ala? al-Din, who 
claimed descent from Imam Dja‘far al-Sadik, in 
about 3 hours, as the local tradition goes, whence 
the place derives its name pahar (3 hrs.) sar (con- 
quered). At the close of the 6th/12th century it 
passed into the hands of Mu‘izz al-Din b. Sim also 
known as Shihab al-Din Muhammad Ghiri, and 
remained under the rule of different dynasties till it 
was conquered by Babur, who had sent an ulti- 
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matum, in verse, to the Mir of Bayan, 34 miles from 
Bharatpir, beginning bé Turk satizah makun ay 
Mir-i Baydnd. It remained thereafter under the 
Mughals. An attempt by Bridj, the founder of the 
State of Bharatpiir, at independence towards the 
close of the reign of Awrangzib was thwarted by the 
Imperial army killing Bridj in action. During the 
reign of Farrukhsiyar (1125-31/1713-18) Ciraman 
Djat ravaged the area and closed the roads to 
Delhi and Agra. In 1132/1718 a strong expeditionary 
force under Sawai Djay Singh, the chief of Diaypir, 
was sent to punish him but the Sayyid king-makers 
who were opposed to Muhammad Shah, king of 
Delhi, made peace with the Djats directly. In 
1135/1722 Badan Singh, the successor of Ciraman, 
was proclaimed full Radja of Bharatpiir on the 
condition of paying tribute to the Emperor. In 
1167/1753 his son, Siradj Mal, gained so much strength 
as to attack the Imperial capital and indulge in pillage 
and plunder. Shah ‘Abd al-‘Aziz al-Dihlawi [g.v.] 
has, in several of his letters, lamented the atrocities 
committed by the Djats on the residents of Delhi. 
The present city and the mud-fort of Bharatpur 
are said to have been founded about 1146/1733. The 
British, under Lord Lake, made an unsuccessful 
attack on this fort in 1220/1805; it was, however, 
captured by Lord Combermere in 1242/1826. 
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BHAROG,. A district in Gudjarat [g.v.] in the 
present Bombay State, India, of about 1450 sq.m. and 
with a population of some 300,000; the Islamic popu- 
lation was about 20% of the total prior to-partition in 
1947, but much of this has since moved to Sind in 
Pakistan. The principal class of Muslims was Bohra 
[see BonorAs]. Bharoé is also the name of the principal 
town of that district, Lat. 21°42’ N., Long. 73° 2’ E. It 
is first known as a town within the Mawrya dominions, 
and later (c. 150 A.D.) to have been in the hands of 
Parthian Sahas; from the Middle Indian form 
bharugaccha- of the Sanskrit bhrguksetra- it was 
known to the Greeks as Bapuyata«, a seaport from 
which the Red Sea commerce was carried on 
(Ptolemy, Geog. VII, i, 63; VIII, xxvi, 12), and as 
the head of an important trade-route into India 
(Pertplus, §§ 47-8). Held by Radjputs and Gurdjaras, 
probably as tributaries of the Calukyas, it suffered 
Arab invasions in 15/636, 99/717, and 154/770. It 
was held by Rastrakutas in the 3rd/gth and 4th/roth 
centuries until reconquered by the Calukyas; from 
them it was taken in 698/1298 by Ulugh Khan, 
brother of the Sultan ‘Ala? al-Din Khaldji, by whom 
Hindu and Djayn temples were destroyed (Briggs, 
Ferishta, i, 327). It was under a succession of Muslim 
governors representing the Delhi sultans until 
798/1396, when Muhammad Zafar Khan (governor 
from 793/1391) assumed his independence. From 
then it continued subject to the Ahmad Shahi kings 
(q.v.] until annexed by Akbar in 980/1572. In 1149/ 
1736 ‘Abd Allah Beg received from Nizam al-Mulk 
{independent in the Deccan from 1135/1722, who 
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previously as governor of Gudjarat had made, 
Bharoé part of his private estate) the title of Nik 
‘Alam Khan, and was the founder of the line of 
Nawwabs of Bharot. In 1186/1772 Bharot was 
captured by the British—whence its Anglo-Indian 
name of Broach. 

Buildings.—The old fortifications were rebuilt 
by Bahadur Shah (932-43/1526-37). In 1071/1660 they 
were partially razed by Awrangzib, but rebuilt on 
his orders in 1097/1685 as a protection against the 
Mahrattas. They are now in a very dilapidated con- 
dition. The Djami‘ Masdjid, c. 701/1302, is of great 
significance in the development of Islamic archi- 
tecture in Gudjarat: the earliest buildings at Patari 
were mere adaptations of existing Hind and Dijayn 
structures, whereas here an original and conven- 
tionally planned mosque is composed of former 
temple materials, the enclosure walls, of temple 
stones specially recut, being thus the earliest exam- 
ples of independent Islamic masonry in Gudjarat. 
The liwdan is an open colonnade, the three compart- 
ments of which are three temple mavdapas re- 
erected intact, except for the removal of the Hindi 
animal figures, with 48 elaborately carved pillars; 
the three mihrdbs are intact temple niches with 
pointed arches added under the lintels. The liwan 
roof, with three large and 10 small domes, houses 
elaborate coffered ceilings removed from temples; the 
designs of these, though Hindi, were conventional in 
character, and were perpetuated in later Gudjarat 
Islamic buildings. It appears that the whole produc- 
tion was the work of local Hindi artisans working 
under the direction of Muslim overseers. 
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BHATTI, the Pandjab form of the Radjput 
word Bhati, the name of a widely distributed 
Radjpit tribe associated with the area stretching 
from Jaisalmer to the western tract of the Pandjab 
between Fathabad and Bhatnair. Large numbers of 
those settled in the Pandjab accepted Islam. Accord- 
ing to one of their traditions the Jadons of Jaisalmer 
were driven from Zabulistan to the Pandjab and 
Radjputana, the branch settling in Radjputana 
being named Bhati. The references in the Ca¢-nama 
to the Bhatti king of Ramal in the Thar desert 
confirm the legends preserved in Tod’s Annals 
and antiquities of RajasPhan....,*, Madras 1873. 
They are also mentioned in ‘SAfif’s Ta°rikh-i Firdx 
Shahi (Bib. Indica, 36-39). The widespread nature 
of their settlements is recorded in the Aim where 
Abu ’l-Fadl reserves the form Bhatti for those 
settled in Sirhind, Multan and Pandjab. 

Bibliography: MS. Eur. D. 164, India 

Office Library, History of the Rathors and Bhattis 

of Rajputana,. (C. Cottin Davies) 

BHATTINDA, head-quarters of the Govindgarh 
tahsil of the former Patiala State, now merged with 
the Pandjab State of the Indian Union, situated in 
30° 13 N. and 75° E. Population (1951) was 34,991. 
An ancient town, seat of the Bhatiya or Bhatti 
Radjpits, it commanded the strategic routes from 
Multan to Radjasthan and the Gangetic valley, in- 
cluding such historic places as Panipat and farther 
on Indrapat (Delhi), for invaders from the north- 
west of the Indian sub-continent. In ancient times it 
stood on an affluent of the Ghaggar rivulet which 
still flows past Ambala [q.v.] and the surrounding 
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country was practically uninhabited. Known as | however, killed by the Hindus while on their way to 


Vikramgarh in the pre-Is’amic period, it figures in 
early Indo-Muslim chronicles like the Tabakat-¢ 
Nastrt and the Tadj al-Ma@athir of Hasan Nizami 
(Pandjab Univ. Lib. MS.) as Tabarhinda (AAP p53), 
a corrupt form of the correct name B(h)attrinda 
(33 ye) due apparently to the transposition of the 
dots of the letters ba and ¢d. Murtada al-Zabidi is 
nearer the truth when he says that (30 pai al- 
Bitranda (Tadj al-‘Ards, ix, 212) is “‘a city in India’. 
Bhattrinda is composed of the words Bhatti and 
rinda (a jungle, a haunt), meaning a place which 
“abounded” in Bhattis, as Sihrind, is of sik (a 
porcupine) and rind (a jungle), again corrupted by 
Muslim historians of non-Indian origin into Sirhind. 
This place-name is generally found written as 


eX) ‘sé in all earlier Persian chronicles and hagiolo- 


gical works (e.g., Bdabur-ndma, Eng. translation by 
A. S. Beveridge, i, 383). In the Tabakdi-+ Nasiri 
(ed. ‘Abd al-Hayy Habibi, Quetta 1949, i, 537) 
Bhattinda is wrongly called Sirhind because no hills 
exist in the vicinity of this town. The existence 
of a dense jungle, thirty miles from Bhattinda, in the 
direction of Sirhind, is, however, proved by a state- 
ment in the Malfizat-i Timiéri (Elliot and Dowson, 
iii, 427). This jungle served as the favourite leopard 
hunting-ground for Akbar (A?in-i Akbari, Eng. 
transl. Blochmann, i, 286). As to the predominance 
of Bhattis in and around Bhattinda, there is more 
than ample evidence (Imp. Gazetteer of India, n. ed. 
viii, 91). Cunningham’s etymology of the name 
Bhattinda (see Bibl.) based on mere conjecture is 
erroneous and wide of the mark. 

It was conquered by Mahmid of Ghazna in 395/ 
1045 when the Radja of Bhattinda (Bahatiya), 
Bidjay Ray, unable to resist the besiegers, fled from 
the fort, and committed suicide. There has been 
some controversy as to the identification of Bahatiya 
(Bhatiya) mentioned by al-‘Utbi (Ta@rikh-i Yamini, 
Lahore 1300/1882, 209 ff.). Muhammad Nazim 
positively asserts (The Life and Times of Sultan 
Mahmud of Ghazna, Cambridge 1931, 197-203) that 
it was Bhattinda and no other town. But a little- 
known place, called Hiatiya, still exists in the 
neighbourhood of Rawalpindi, which also answers 
the description, given by al-‘Utbi, to some extent. 
Unless, however, more conclusive evidence is forth- 
coming Muhammad Nazim’s view must prevail. 
al-‘Utbi (p. 209) gives vivid a description of the 
lofty city-wall and the fortifications of Bhattinda as 
they existed in the time of Mahmad. The victory of 
Sultan Mahmid also incidentally marks the intro- 
duction of Islam in Bhattianad and the Samana- 
AmbiAla-Hisar region of India. 

It was conquered by Mu‘izz al-Din Muhammad 
b. Sim, also known as Shihab al-Din Muhammad 
Ghiri, in 587/1191. After the withdrawal of Muham- 
mad Ghiri to Ghazna, his commandant at Bhattinda, 
Malik Diya al-Din Tilaki, was attacked by Ray 
Pithora (Prithviradja), who laid a siege to the fort and 
continued it for 13 months. Ultimately the Muslim 
commandant made peace with the enemy and 
surrendered the fort. It was captured by Nasir al- 
Din Kabaéa after the death of Kutb al-Din Aybak in 
607/1210. Thereafter, it remained in the possession 
of the Slave kings. In 637/1239 Malik Ikhtiyar al-Din 
Altiniya, the commandant of Bhattinda, rose in 
revolt, killed Yakait the Abyssinian and took 
Raddiya Sultana (g.v.] a prisoner, who was lodged 
in the fort where he married her. They were, 





Delhi from Bhattinda. The fort was captured by 
Nasir al-Din Mahmiid in 651/1253 and Malik Shir 
Khan was appointed its commandant. 

Very little is heard of the town thereafter. It must 
have decayed and lost its importance, although its 
fort has, throughout, been famous both for strength 
and impregnability. Strangely enough it finds no 
mention in the Memoirs of Babur. Akbar, as already 
stated, used to hunt leopards in the pargana of 
Bhattinda. His guardian Bayram Khan [q.v.], after 
his disgrace, lodged his family in this fort before 
proceeding to Djullundur (q.v.] where, in a decisive 
action with the Imperial troops, he suffered an ignomi- 
nious defeat. It then completely fades out of history 
and only reappears in 1168/1754 when it was con- 
quered by Ala Singh, the Patiala chieftain, whose 
descendants held it till the merger of their territory 
with the Indian Union in 1956. The modern fort is 
118 ft. high, with 36 bastions. It dominates the town, a 
thriving centre of trade and commerce, and is visible 
for several miles around. In the time of Sultan 
Mahmiad, it had a deep and wide moat, which that 
great conqueror ordered to be filled up with stones 
and trees before storming the fort. The ditch still 
exists partly filled up with the refuse and debris of 
the town, which is dumped here. The fort is now 
mouldering rapidly and serious cracks have also 
appeared in the arches of the main gate. Its two 
Massive minarets collapsed in 1958. 

Baba Hadjdji Ratan [see RATAN], said to have 
been born in the pre-Islamic era and to have 
later visited the Prophet, was a native of this place. 
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BHITA’I], Suan ‘App at-Latir (1689-1752), a 
Sindhi poet belonging to a priestly family of 
Matiari Sayyids. He lived for a large part of his 
life at Bhit (‘‘sandhill’’), a small hamlet near Hala in 
the district of Haydarabad in Sind. He is the national 
poet of Sind. His poetry is Sifi in nature, as the 
poet, though not a man of great learning or education, 
was deeply impressed by the mystical thought of 
Djalal al-Din Rimi, whose influence is evident in 
many of his poems. These poems were gathered 
together after his death by his followers and made 
into a collection which is called the Risalo. They are 
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written in a pure form of eighteenth century Sindhi 
and are remarkable for the manner in which philo- 
sophic and religious use is made of the folk tales of 
the Sind countryside. The poems deal with the 
longings of unrequited love and the need for trust 
in the power, wisdom and compassion of Allah. 
Their deeply mystical character has endeared them 
to the simple rural folk of Sind. It is noteworthy 
that their appeal has been as much to the Hindus 
of Sind as to the Muslims. The reason is perhaps 
due to the fact that the bulk of the indigenous 
Sindhi population is Hindu in origin, as many of the 
personal names testify, and the poét himself was 
deeply interested in the mystical contemplation of 
fakirs, sanyasis and yogis, which in turn found an 
echo in the Sikh religion followed by most of the 
caste Hindus living in Sind till the partition of 
India in 1947 resulted in their precipitate flight 
therefrom. The poems of the Risalo which are lyrical 
in type are sung to well-known Indian music and 
many of them, such as the Sur Asa and the Sur 
Bilawal, proclaim a sublime form of devotion. The 
folk stories on the other hand make direct appeal to 
the childlike simplicity common to unsophisticated 
people. The love tales of Sasui and Punhun, of 
Suhini and Mehar, and of Lilan and Chanesar are 
sung at the cradles of Sindhi children today. A vast 
literature in Sindhi on the poet and his message has 
been evoked by the poet’s achievement and the 
vawda of Shah ‘Abd al-Latif is the scene of regular 
pilgrimages of devotees who listen today to the 
recitation and singing of his verses. There have been 
learned studies of Shah ‘Abd al-Latif’s life and work 
by three Sindhi scholars of distinction, namely the 
late Shams al-‘Ulama? Mirza Kalich Beg, the late 
Professor H. M. Gurbuxani and the late Shams 
al-‘Ulama? U. M. Daudpota, whose works may be 
consulted by those interested. (H. T. SorLey) 
BHOPAL, formerly a princely State in India, 
lying between 22° 29’ and 23° 54’ N. and 76° 28’ and 
78° 51" E. with an area of 6,878 sq. miles, with a 
population of 838,474 in 1951. It was the second most 
important Muslim State, next to Haydarabad [g.v]. 
Bhoépal was founded by a military adventurer, 
Dést Muhammad Khan, a native of Tirah (in the 
tribal area of present-day Pakistan) who belonged 
to the Mirza?i Khél tribe of the Afridi Pathans. In 
1120/1708 he went to Delhi, at the age of 34, in 
search of employment, and succeeded in obtaining 
from Bahadur Shah I [q.v.], emperor of Delhi, the 
lease of Bérasia pargana, partly in recognition of 
his military services and partly through his own 
efforts. A man of exceptional courage and out- 
standing military skill, he soon extended his sway 
over a large area and founded the town of Bhopal 
with its citadel, which he named Fathgarh. Taking 
advantage of the enfeeblement of the central Mughal 
authority, he broke loose and assumed the title of 
Nawwab. He died in 1153/1740 and was succeeded 
by his minor son Muhammad Khan, who was soon 
afterwards ousted by Yar Muhammad Khan, a 
natural son of Dést Muhammad Khan. The latter 
died in 1168/1754 without ever being formally 
installed Nawwd4b and was succeeded by Fayd 
Muhammad Khan, a pious man and almost a 
recluse, whose weakness as a ruler, combined with the 
political chicanery of his Hindi minister, resulted 
in half of the Bhopal territory being lost to the 
Péshwa, Badji Rad I. On his death in 1192/1777 
he was succeeded by his brother, Hayat Muhammad 
Khin who, strangely enough, adopted four Hindi 
boys as his ¢célds, two of whom, Fiilad Khan and 


Chété Khan, later became ministers. Rivalry between 
Wazir Muhammad Khin, a cousin of the ruler and 
Murid Muhammad Khan, his minister, was respnsible 
for surrendering the fort of Fathgarh to Amir Khan 
Pindari (the founder of the former Ténk ([g.v.] 
State (who was then in the service of the Sindhia of 
Gwaliér. W4zir Muhammad Khan had to leave 
Bh6épal but on Sindhia’s repairing to Gw4lidr, where 
disturbances had broken out, he returned with a 
sizable force and expelled the Marathas, under Amir 
Khan, from the fort and after sometime also drove 
out the Pindaris. In 1223/1807 Hayat Muhammad 
died and Wazir Muhammad, who had proved his 
capability as a ruler, succeeded him to the principality, 
setting aside the claim of Ghawth Muhammad Khan, 
son of the deceased ruler. In 1229/1813 the combined 
forces of Nagpir and Gwaliér marched on Bhopal, 
which resisted the invaders heroically for eight long 
months and the unsuccessful siege had to be lifted. 

On the death of Wazir Muhammad Khan in 1232/ 
1816, his son and the son-in-law of Ghawth Muham- 
mad Khan, Nadhr Muhammad, succeeded him. He 
entered into a treaty with the British, the obliga- 
tions of which he faithfully observed. This treaty 
guaranteed to him and his descendants the terri- 
tories of Bhép4l, while the British were assured the 
services of native troops for exterminating the 
Pindaris, who were then over-running Central India 
and were no more than organised bandits. Nadhr 
Muhammad was married to Kudsiyya Bégam, a 
daughter of Ghawth Muhammad, who assumed the 
reins of power after the death of her husband in 
1236/1820, as regent on behalf of her minor daughter, 
Sikandar Bégam, whose formal accession took place 
25 years later in 1261/1845. From this lady begins 
the long and illustrious chain of the Bégams of 
Bhopal, which ended up with the voluntary abdi- 
cation of Sultan Djahan Bégam in 1345/1926, in 
favour of her son, Hamid Allah Khan (the last 
feudatory ruler of Bhopal) and her subsequent death 
in 1348/1930. 

Sikandar Bégam, owing to the delaying tactics 
of her mother, who wanted to retain power in 
her own hands, was married very late in 1251/1835 
to Djahangir Muhammad Khan, a nephew of Nadhr 
Muhammad Khan. Kudsiyya Bégam, still reluctant 
to part with power, instigated a civil war in which 
Nadhr Muhammad was defeated by the combined 
troops of the Dowager-Bégam and his own wife. In 
1253/1837 the authorities of the East India Company 
mterfered and restored the administration of the 
State to Djahangir Muhammad Khan. Kudsiyya 
Bégam, baulked of her wishes, had to retire on 
pension. She lived long thereafter but was scrupu- 
lously kept out of the picture by her successors, 
Sikandar Bégam and her daughter Shahdjahdn 
Bégam, whose husband Siddik Hasan Khan, for 
personal and public reasons, did not allow the old 
Bégam even to attend social functions held by the 
ruling family. She died in 1299/1881 and held a 
djagiy of Rs. 498,682 since her retirement from 
political life until her death. The rule of Sikandar 
Bégam is remarkable for a number of military 
reforms which forged the irregular Bhdpal troops 
into a fine well-knit force. The State remained loyal 
to the suzerain British power during the upheaval 
of 1857 in spite of the refractory conduct of a few 
of the nobles. She also introduced agricultural, 
economic, administrative and legal reforins. Although 
the head of a Muslim State, she was bold enough 
to do away with the pardah and appear in public 
attired in military accoutrements. At the same time 
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she was of a religious bent of mind and performed 
the Hadjdj in 1280/1863-4. After a rule of 23 years, 
she died in 1285/1868 and was succeeded by her 
minor daughter Shahdjahan Bégam, under the 
regency of Fawdjdar Muhammad Khan, an uncle 
of Sikandar Bégam. In 1263/1847 he had to resign, 
chiefly because of the machinations of Kudsiyya 
Bégam, and Sikandar Bégam was appointed regent. 
In 1272/1855 Shahdjahan Bégam married Bakhshi 
Baki Muhammad Khan, who did not belong to the 
ruling house. He, therefore, as subsequently all the 
husbands of the Bégams of Bhépal, enjoyed only 
the status of a Nawwab-Consort and had nothing 
effective to do with the administration of the 
State, the entire power having been delegated to 
Sikandar Bégam, a woman jealous of her status 
and dignity. She strongly objected to the recognition 
of her minor daughter as ruler and could only be 
appeased by Shahdjahan Bégam’s_ voluntarily 
giving up all claim to rule during the life-time of 
her mother; an act of filial attachment rather than 
of expediency or political sagacity. 

In 1285/1868, her husband having died a year 
earlier, Shahdjahan Bégam was formally installed 
as the ruler. Three years later she remarried, 
taking a mawlawi of Kannawdj, Sayyid Siddik 
Hasan (q.v.], once a petty official of the State, as 
her husband. Through the efforts of the Bégam 
the honorary title of Naww4b and other insignia 
of office were conferred on Siddik Hasan Khan 
as the consort of the ruler. She had discarded 
the pardah after the death of her first husband 
but again retired on her marriage with the 
mawlawi, whose learning and ability always over- 
awed her. Her second marriage met with a mixed 
reception, the entire ruling family strongly disap- 
proving it. The heir-apparent Sultan Djahan Bégam, 
was full of bitterness and her memoirs depict 
Siddik Hasan Khan as an unscrupulous upstart, a 
tyrant who robbed her and her mother of all 
happiness, threatening the latter with divorce, a 
great stigma for a lady ot high birth, if she went 
against his wishes. She also holds him responsible 
for the estrangement between her and her mother 
and the grand old lady Kudsiyya Bégam. His dis- 
grace in 1303/1885, due to his objectionable writings, 
came as a shock to the Bégam but she had to 
bow before the decision of the British Govern- 
ment. Siddik Hasan Khan died in 1308/1890, to 
the great relief of Sultan Djahan Bégam and 
others, but the relations between the ruler and the 
heir-apparent showed no improvement. The real 
cause, it appears, of the estrangement between 
mother and daughter was the latter’s husband, 
Ahmad ‘Ali Khan Sultan Dulha, with whom the 
ruler, for unknown reasons, was never entirely 
happy, although it was she who had selected him 
as her son-in-law out of some twelve suitors. 

In 1319/1901 Shahdjahan Bégam died of cancer and, 
in accordance with the sanad issued in 1279/1862 by 
Lord Canning, Governor-General and Viceroy of 
India, was succeeded by Sultan Djahan Bégam, 
her only child by her first husband. She had no 
issue from Siddik Hasan Khan. Sultan Djahan, 
during 25 years of rule, personally directed the 
administration of the State and carried out a number 
of reforms. She paid two visits to England, first in 
1329/1911 to take part in the coronation ceremonies 
of King George V (1911-1936), and then in 1344/1925 
to get the succession of her youngest and surviving 
son, al-Hadjdj Hamid Allah Khan, recognised by the 
British Government. Her two other sons, Muhammad 
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Nasr Allah Khan (b. 1293/1876) and Hafiz ‘Ubayd 
Alléh Khan (b. 1294/1877) both died, in quick 
succession, in 1343/1924. It was suspected that they 
had been poisoned, but the political sagacity of 
Sultan Djahan averted a crisis. The late Agha Khan 
also played an important part in securing the 
rulership of Bhopal for Hamid Allah Khan, who 
thus superseded the sons of his two dead brothers. 
Born in 1312/1894 Hamid Allah Khan was educated 
at ‘Aligarh and took an active part in politics insofar 
as the native princes were concerned. On two 
occasions (1931-2, 1944-7) he was elected Chancellor 
of the Chamber of Princes and in that capacity 
rendered yeoman service to the cause of his brother- 
princes. In 1366/1946 he played a memorable réle 
in Indian politics, acting as an intermediary between 
the Indian National Congress and the Muslim League, 
led by Muhammad ‘Ali Djinnadh [g.v.], when he was 
able to secure a carte blanche from the Congress in 
favour of the Muslim League. This was, however, 
later repudiated by M. K. Gandhi, the undisputed 
leader of the Congress. 

On the lapse of British paramountcy in 1947, 
when India and Pakistan became two independent 
States, Bhopal was first treated as a centrally- 
administered area but in 1949 was merged with the 
Indian Union. It had an elected legislature and 
a ministry with a Chief Commissioner as the con- 
stitutional head of the administration. The ex- 
Nawwab, now no more than an ordinary citizen, 
has since been pensioned off and is entitled to a 
privy purse of 1,100,000 rupees a year of which 
100,000 rupees was allocated to the heir-apparent, 
Gawhar-i Tadj ‘Abida Sultan who has since migrated 
to Pakistan and settled permanently there. 

Bibliography: Nawwab Shahdjahan Bégam 
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Bhopal (MS). {A. S. BazMEE ANSARI) 

BHOPAL (City), Capital of the Indian province 
of Madhya Pradesh, situated in 23° 16’N. and 
77° 25, E. on a sandstone ridge and on the edge of two 
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beautiful lakes, the Pukhtah-Pul Tala6 and the Bara 
Talad, famed throughout India for natural charm and 
picturesque surroundings, was founded by Dést 
Muhammad Khan, an Orakza*i Afridi in 1141/1728 
when he built the Fathgarh fort, named after 
his Indian wife, Fath Bioi, and connected it by 
a wall to the old dilapidated fort, ascribed by 
tradition to the legendary Radja Bhédj, after whom 
a quarter of the city is still called Bhédjpira. The 
population in 1951 was 120,333. The city is divided 
into two parts, the Skahr-i Khdss, enclosed by a 
wall built by Ddst Muhammad, and the modern 
quarters and suburbs, Djahangirabad and Ahmad- 
abad, added by the succeeding rulers to perpetuate 
the memory of Djahangir Muhammad Khan, 
husband of Sikandar Bégam, and of Ahmad ‘Ali 
Khan, husband of Sultan Djahan Bégam, rulers of 
Bhopal. The city was made the capital of the State 
by Nawwab Fayd Muhammad Khan (1168/1754-1191/ 
1777) whose predecessors’ seat of Government was 
Islamnagar (23° 22’ N. and 77° 25’ E.). 

In 1227/1812-3 the town, outside the wall, was 
devastated by the combined forces of Nagpiir and 
Gwalidr, which had attacked Bhdpal: Nadhr 
Muhammad Khan (1233/1816—1234/1818), during 
his short rule began to restore the town, which 
process was continued for decades thereafter. Many 
civic amenities, like roads and street-lighting, were 
introduced by Sikandar Bégam followed by Shah- 
djahan and Sultén Djahan Bégams; the former 
particularly added some grand buildings of which the 
Tadj Mahall palace and the Tadj al-Masadjid deserve 
mention. 

The two lakes, on whose banks a string of palaces 
has been raised by almost all the rulers, are con- 
nected by an aqueduct and provide drinking water 
to the citizens. Above them rises the city, tier on 
tier of irregular houses, with spacious gardens here 
and there, dominated by the congregational mosque 
of Kudsiyya Bégam, built of purple-red sandstone, 
with high minarets, from which the nakkara [q.v.] 
was beaten during Ramadan both at the sakr and 
tftar times. 

Bibliography: See article Bhopal and Imp. 

Gazetteer of India, Oxford 1908, viii 142-5. 

(A. S. BazMEE ANSARI) 

BIKA [see Kanisa]. 

. BIBAN, the gates; passes across a chain of the 
Tellian Atlas Mountains—parallel to the Djurdjura, 
south of the depression of the Wadi Sahel. The French 
have retained the Turkish name for these passes, 
Damir Kapu, Iron Gates. The road and railway 
track from Algiers to Constantine both pass through 
the Great Gate, al-Bab al-Kabir, hollowed out by 
the Wadi Chebba. The Little Gate, al-Bab al-Saghir, 
3.5 km. to the east, is crossed by the Wadi Biktin. 
It is the narrower of the two. These ‘‘gates”, which 
were not included in the network of Roman roads 
and the Arab routes, were used from the sixteenth 
century onwards by Turkish troops travelling 
between Algiers and Constantine; but these troops 
were forced to pay the rough local inhabitants to 
let them pass through the area unmolested. On 
October 28th, 1839, a French column of 8000 men, 
commanded by Marshal Valée, Governor-general of 
Algeria, and accompanied by the Duke of Orleans, 
crossed the Pass of the ‘Little Gate without hin- 
drance, for the mountain tribesmen of the locality 
had obtained the customary tribute through the 
good offices of Mokrani, bash-agha\ of Medjdjana, 
won over to the French cause. 

This expedition, known as that of the Iron Gates, 
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was acclaimed as a brilliant feat of arms, but it led to 
the final rupture between the French and ‘Abd 
al-Kadir who regarded it as a violation of the Treaty 
of Tafna. 

Geographers have extended the name Biban to 
the whole of the anticlinal chain of mountains which 
cuts across the Iron Gates and which stretches at a 
height of 1000 to over 1400 metres from Aumale to 
the Guergour (Lafayette), separating the depression of 
the Wadi Sahel and the tributary valleys of the lower 
Bou Sellam from the structurally complex mountains 
of the Ouennougha, the Mzita and the Metnen and 
of the basin of the Bordj bou Arreridj. These moun- 
tains with their limestone, marle and schistose clay 
soil are not very fertile. The Biban chain is partly 
wooded with Aleppo pines. Populated by Arab 
tribes in the west, Kabyle Berbers in the centre, 
it forms, in the east, the southern boundary of the 
Kabyle Berber dialect area (see ‘App aL-KApir, 
ALGERIA, ATLAS, KABYLIA). 

(G. YveR-[J. Despors]) 

BIBI, a word of East Turkish origin, with the 
meaning of “little old mother’, “grandmother”, 
“woman of high rank’, “lady’’. It is noted, with 
the sense of “woman of consequence’, “‘lady’’, in 
the Ottoman-Turkish dictionary Lughat-1 Deshishi, 
composed in 988/1580-1581. Bibi also means, in 
Anatolian Turkish, ‘paternal aunt”. Taken over 
into Persian at an early date, with the sense of 
“woman of the house’, “lady”, the word can be 
found in a verse of Anwari (12th cent. A.D.) cited 
in the Farhang-i Ndsirt. It was used in Khurdsan 
during the 13th century as a title for women of 
distinction, as in the case of the mother of the author 
who wrote the history of the Saldjiks in Asia Minor, 
al-Husayn b. Muhammad b. ‘Ali al-Dja‘fari al- 
Rughadi, better known under the name Ibn Bibi 
{g.v.] al-Munadjdjima (son of the distinguished 
lady, the woman astrologer). One of the two wives 
of Shaykh Safi (cf. Sari aL-Dfn) was called Bibi 
Fatima. The mausoleum, situated near Tehran, of 
the daughter of the last Sasanid, Yazdigird III, is 
known under the name Bibi Shahrbani. 

Bibliography: Shaykh Sulayman Bukhari, 

Lughat-t Djaghatay ve Ttirki-i ‘Othmani, Istanbul 

1298, 88; Tantklariyle Tarama Sozhigiu, iii, 

Ankara 1954, x and 90; Tarama Dergist, Istanbul 

1934, ii, 909; Burhdn-t Kati‘, s.v.; H. W. Duda, 

Die Seltschukengeschichte des Ibn Bibi, Copenhagen 

1959, 2; Browne, i, 130 and iv, 42; al-Ya‘kibi, 

ii, 293. (H. W. Dupa) 

BIBLE [see TawrAt, ZaBor, InpjiL]. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY. In the present article the 
word is used in the sense of a systematically arranged 
list of books, compiled for the benefit of those who 
need to know what has been written on a particular 
subject. : 

The outstanding achievement in Islamic biblio- 
graphy to appear before the adoption of printing 
in Islamic territories is the Fihrist. Its author, Ibn 
al-Nadim [q.v.], a bookseller (warrak) in Baghdad, 
compiled the work in 377/987-8 in the form of a biblio- 
graphical history of literature, arranged in ten books, 
the first six being concerned with the ‘Islamic 
writings’ (Kur’4n, grammar, history and belles- 
lettres, poetry, scholastic philosophy, and law), the 
remaining four with philosophy and science, legends 
and fables, sects and creeds, and alchemy. In each 
book there is to be found an account of the rise and 
development of the study of the subject dealt with, 
a list of all available writings on it and bibliogra- 
phical details of their authors, from the earliest times. 
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The other great monument of Islamic bibliography 
is the Kashf al-Zunin ‘an Asami al-Kutub wa’l-Funin, 
a work for which the Ottoman polyhistor, Hadjdji 
Khalifa, spent some twenty years collecting materials. 
The first volume was completed in 1064/1653-4, some 
650 years after the Fshkrist. After an introduction 
relating at great length the nature, value, divisions 
and history of the various sciences, the author lists 
in one alphabetical sequence the titles of all the 
works written in Arabic, Persian and Turkish which 
he had personally seen or of which he knew the title. 
For each work he gives details of author, date of 
compilation, particulars of its division into sections 
and chapters, and the various commentaries, glosses, 
refutations and criticisms that the work has 
attracted to itself; he gives incipits of all works seen 
by him in order to facilitate the identification of 
unknown works. Several supplements to the work 
were compiled by his successors, the latest by 
Bagdath Ismail Pasha (d. 1920) containing some 
18,000 titles. 

Little needs to be said about the remaining 
bibliographical works which have survived. Ibn 
Khayr al-Ishbill (A.H. 502-572, [q.v.]), who spent 
the greater part of his life as a peripatetic student 
in Andalusia, compiled a Fthrist (ed. Codera and 
Ribera, BAH IX, X, Saragossa 1894) in which he 
enumerates the titles of some 1400 books in Arabic 
of both Spanish and Oriental origin which he had 
read or heard, with chains of transmission going 
back to their original authors. Lists of works of 
individual writers exist, such as those for Razi 
(compiled by al-Birini, ed. by P. Kraus, Paris 
1936), Galen translations (by Husayn b. Ishak, ed. 
Bergstrasser, Leipzig 1925, and 1932) and Suyiti’s 
autobibliography (Brockelmann II 145; S II 179). 
The Shi‘is have been assiduous in the compilation 
of bibliographies of writings of their own adherents; 
the earliest, by Muhammad b. al-Hasan al-Tisi 
(d. A.H. 460), has been edited by Sprenger, ‘Abd 
al-Hakk, and Ghulam Kadir for the Bibliotheca 
Indica. In the preface to this edition three similar 
works on bibliography are described. More recently, 
I°djaz Husayn’s (A.H. 1240-1286) Kashf al-Hudjub 
wa ’l-Astar ‘an Asma al-Kutub wa ’l-Asfar contains 
notices of 3414 Shi‘i books arranged alphabetically, 
and the al-Dhari‘a ila Tasdnif al-Shi‘a of Agha 
Buzurg al-Tihrani (1936-, in progress) has already 
run to ten volumes. 

The publications of Western scholars and students 
of Islam were recorded for the first time by Schnurrer, 
the second edition of whose Brbliotheca Arabica 
published in 1811 lists in an arrangement by subject 
the printed works on the subject from the earliest 
times until the year 1810 with a chronological index. 
Zenker’s Bibliotheca Orientalis (Leipzig 1840; 2nd ed., 
ib., 1846, 1861) which purported to give the titles 
of all Arabic, Persian and Turkish books from the 
invention of printing, is disappointing. Chauvin con- 
tinued the work of Schnurrer in a much more expert? 
fashion, providing incidentally an author index to 
the Bibliotheca Arabica. Of his Bibliographie des 
ouvrages arabes on relatifs aux Arabes publiés dans 
UEurope chrétienne de 1810 @ 1885 twelve volumes 
in all were published during the years 1892-1922; 
the materials for the remaining part of this work 
are still preserved in manuscript in the library of 
the University of Liége. It was his intention to 
bridge the gap between Schnurrer and the Ortenta- 
lische Bibliographie which began publication in 1887 
and provided a most adequate record of all publi- 
cations in the Islamic field, as well as in all 





other branches of Oriental studies, until 1911. 
Had Chauvin’s work been published in its entirety 
there would now be in existence a substantially 
complete record of all Western publications on 
Islamic subjects from the beginnings down to rg1t 
readily to hand in the three bibliographies, Schnurrer, 
Chauvin, Ortentalische Bsbliographie. The ever- 
increasing volume of work done on Islamic studies 
and consequent publication since that date made it 
even more difficult to comprehend the total of 
publications over a period within the confines of a 
single work. For publications since 1911, therefore, 
the scholar must make recourse to a large number 
of biblicgraphies of all kinds which cannot here 
be listed in detail. (Pfannmiiller in his Hand- 
buch der. Islamliteratur (Berlin and Leipzig 1923) 
provided a useful introduction and guide to the 
literature of the subject, but had no intention of 
compiling a complete Islam bibliography). The 
principal periodicals in the field have striven to 
cope with the problem: it is only necessary to 
mention the ‘Kritische Bibliographie’ published in 
Der Islam at intervals from 1913 to 1933 and 
‘Abstracta Islamica’ which, since 1937, has been a 
regular feature of the Revue des études islamiques. 
In Index Islamicus (Cambridge 1958), Pearson has 
attempted to list the periodical and Festschrift 
articles of the fifty years from 1906 to 1955. 

The Ibn al-Nadim—HAadjdji Khalifa tradition of 
bibliographical literary histories has been carried on 
in our own times in the monumertal works of 
Brockelmann and Storey on Arabic and Persian 
literature respectively. Each of these writers gives, 
in addition to biographical data, a list as complete as 
it is possible to make of surviving manuscripts, 
cumulating the printed catalogues of collections in 
all libraries, as well as notes on the principal editions, 
translations and works of history or criticism of 
the individual writers. Brockelmann handles his 
material on a chronological basis, Storey arranges his 
by subject; both are quite indispensable for all 
students of these literatures, as well as to all who 
have occasion to catalogue Arabic and Persian 
books and manuscripts. A similar work with more 
limited scope was compiled by Babinger, Geschtchts- 
schretber der Osmanen (Leipzig 1927). Christian and 
Jewish literature in Arabic form the subject of 
separate treatments by G. Graf, Gesch. d. christ- 
lichen arab. Lit., 5 vols., Vatican City 1944-53, 
and M. Steinschneider, Arab. Lit. der Juden, 
Frankfurt 1902. 

In recent years Islamic countries themselves have 
been making great contributions to their biblio- 
graphy. In 1918 Yusuf Ilyan Sarkis published his 
Mu‘djam al-Matbu‘at al-‘Arabtyya wa *l-Mu‘arraba 
containing the titles of all Arabic printed books from 
the beginnings of printing to the year 1919 inclusive, 
arranged in alphabetical sequence according to the 
most commonly used form of the author's name, 


-whether this be tsm, lakab, kunya or nisba. The 


work is provided with an index of the titles of works. 
Egypt has issued a number of volumes of what is 
to all intents and purposes a national bibliography 
in Al-sidjill al-thakafi. A Persian national biblio- 
graphy by Dr. Iradj Afshar has appeared in the 
Farhang-s Irdn-zamin since 1954 and the first volume 
of a catalogue of Persian printed books by Khanbaba 
Mushar was published in 1337 solar/1956. The 
‘Othmanlt mwelisjleri of Bursalf Mehmed Tahir is 
a bio-bibliographical dictionary of Ottoman writers 
in the style of the tedkkeres and is of great value to 
all students of Turkish culture, even though it is 
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not marked by accuracy of bibliographical detail 
and, as Babinger puts it, finding a name in the 
index is often a matter of luck or demanding of 
great patience. Turk biblsyografyass has recorded all 
publications in Turkey since 1928 and the National 
Library has announced plans for the publication of a 
catalogue of Turkish printed books from the date 
of the adoption of printing in that country in the 
18th century. Tirkiye makaleler bibliyografyast, an 
index to articles in Turkish periodicals, has been 
issued regularly since 1952. 

Bibliography: The Fihrist of Ibn al-Nadim 
was edited by Fliigel and published after his 
death by J. Roediger and A. Mueller (2 vols., 
Leipzig 1871-2, reprinted Cairo, 1348). A new 
edition by J. Fiick is in preparation. Its contents 
were analysed in detail by Fliigel in ZDMG xiii, 
559-650 and set out in tabular form in Browne, 
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Islamicus, nos. 23281-7, 733 (except 23285). For 
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Kashf al-Zunin was edited by Fliigel (Oriental 
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Balak 1858, Istanbul 1310-11, and 1941-3). The 
Kesf el-Zunun Zeyli of Bagdath Ismail Pasha was 
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G. Gabrieli, Manuale di bibliografia musulmana 
(Rome 1916) is the only work of its kind and is 
invaluable for its lists of general bibliographical 
works. (Regrettably only the first part was ever 
published). For the works of Schnurrer and 
Zenker see the preface to Chauvin, Bibliographie 
des ouvrages arabes, esp. Xx-xxx; for the unpublish- 
ed portions of Chauvin’s Bibliographie see J. 
Gobeaux-Thoret, Notes from the Liege Library on 
Victor Chauvin and on Ibn Butlan in Unity and 
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xli-cxvii; Brockelmann, Geschichte der arabischen 
Literatur was originally published at Weimar and 
Berlin, 2 vols., 1898-1902; Supplementbande I-III, 
Leiden 1937-1942; 2.den Supplementbanden an- 
gepasste Aufl., 2 vols. Leiden 1943, 1949. Storey, 
Persian literature, London 1927-, in progress. 

(J. D. -PEaRson) 

BID‘A, innovation, a belief or practice for which 
there is no precedent in the time of the Prophet. It 
is the opposite of summa and is a synonym of 
muhdath or hadath. While some Muslims felt that 
every innovation must necessarily be wrong, some 
allowance obviously had to be made for changing 
circumstances. Thus a distinction came to be made 
between a bid‘a which was ‘good’ (hasana) or 
praiseworthy (mahm#da), and one which was ‘bad’ 
(sayyi?a) or blameworthy (madhmuma). Al-Shafil 
laid down the principle that any innovation which 
runs contrary to the Kur’4n, the sunna, idjma‘, or 
athar (a tradition traced only to a Companion or a 
Follower) is an erring innovation, whereas any good 
thing introduced which does not run counter to any 
of these sources is praiseworthy. On this basis 
innovations have been classified according to the 
five categories (ahkdm) of Muslim law. Under duties 
incumbent on the community (fard kifadya) are 
included such 6id‘as as the study of grammar, 
rhetoric, etc. on which an understanding of the Kur?’an 
and the sunna is based, investigation of the reliability 
of men whose authority is quoted for traditions 
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(al-djarh wa ’l-ta‘dil [g.v.]), distinguishing sound and 
weak traditions, codifying law, and the refutation 
of heretical sects. Prohibited (muharrama) innovat- 
ions include the doctrines of those who oppose the 
followers of the sunna and the accepted beliefs of 
the community. Among those which are recom- 
mended (mandtba) is the establishment of such 
institutions as hospices and schools. Innovations 
which are disapproved (makriha) include the 
decoration of mosques and the ornamentation of 
copies of the Kur?4n. Among those which are per- 
mitted (mubdha), i. towards which the law is 
indifferent, is the free use of pleasant foods, drinks 
and clothing. 

Bid‘a is to be distinguished from heresy. When it 
includes matters which have been introduced in 
disagreement with what has come down from the 
Prophet, it is said that this is not due to any purpose 
of rebelling against him, but has arisen through some 
kind of confusion. Innovators are called Ahi al- 
bida‘ and Ahl al-ahwda?, The implication is that the 
innovator (mubtadi‘) is one who introduces something 
on an arbitrary principle without having any basis 
in the recognised foundations of Islam. The objection 
to bid‘a has led some Muslims in more recent times 
to denounce the use of tobacco and coffee, and even 
of modern scientific inventions; but among the 
Wahhabis, the strictest body within modern Islam, 
scientific inventions are freely used. Indeed, the 
economy of the present state wf Sa‘adi Arabia is 
mainly dependent on oil whose production could 
not be accomplished without modern inventions. 

Bid‘a may be treated on the level of kiyds [q.v.]. 
Just as what is kiyds in one generation may be 
included in what a later generation considers tdjma‘, 
so may it be with bid‘a. The distinction between 
‘good’ and ‘bad’ innovations was therefore a neces- 
sary principle. Only people of an ultra-conservative 
nature who live in an unreal world of their own 
ideas could insist that the practice of the Prophet 
and his Companions in al-Madina may alone be 
followed, and that no allowance may be made for 
the development of knowledge and differing cir- 
cumstances. But a number of traditions condemning 
innovations are found in the collections of Hadith 
as statements of the Prophet. 

Bibliography: al-Tahanawi, A dictionary of 
the technical terms used in the sciences of the Musul- 
mans, ed. Sprenger, etc., 2 vols., Calcutta 1854-1862, 
pp. 133 f.; Aba Bakr al-Turtashi, Kitab al-Hawddith 
wal Bida‘, ed. M. Talbi, Tunis 1959; Wensinck, 
Handbook, art. innovations; I. Goldziher, Mu- 
hammedanische Studien, vol. ii, Halle 1890, pp. 
22 ff.; D. B. Macdonald, Muslim Theology, bid‘a 
and mubtadi‘ in index; B. Lewis, Some observations 
on the significance of heresy in the nistory of Islam, 
in Studia Islamica, I (1953), pp. 52 ff. 

(J. Rosson) 

BIDAR, a district in south-central India (the 
‘Deccan’, [g.v.]), and the headquarters town of 
that district, lat. 17° 55’ N., long. 77° 32’ E., popu- 
lation over 15,000, 82 miles north-west of Hayd- 
arabad from which it is easily accessible by road 
and rail. 

The identification of Bidar with the ancient 
Vidarbha (Briggs’s Ferishta, ii, 411) is now discounted, 
cf. G. Yazdani, Bidar: its history and monuments, 
Oxford 1947, 3. Bidar was included in the Calukva 
kingdom of Kalyan, 4th-6th/1oth-12th centuries, but 
was in the hands of the Kakatiyas of Warangal when 
conquered by Ulugh Khan (later Muhammad b. 
Tughlak, (¢.v.]) in 722/1322 (details of siege and men- 
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tion of fortifications, Diya? al-Din Barani, Ta?rikh-i 
Firdz Shahi, Bibl. Ind., 449), from whose governor 
it was taken after a fierce battle in 748/1347 by a 
Amir-i Sadah (Commander of a Sadi or subdivision 
of approximately 100 villages; Barani, 495; Rrkla, 
Cairo ed., ii, 75), Zafar Khan. The latter, on his 
acceptance as first king of the Bahmani dynasty ([q.v.] 
as ‘Alé? al-Din Hasan Bahman Shah, divided his 
dominion into four provinces, of which Bidar was one. 
The town was important strategically (Bahmani 
dynasty, monuments, [q.v.]), and as a fortress held the 
seventh Bahmani king Shams al-Din (799/1397) in 
internment; Muhammad [I (780-99/1378-97) estab- 
lished orphanage schools in Bidar and elsewhere, cf. 
Briggs’s Ferishta, ii, 349-50. An assault by the eighth 
king, Firtz Shah, against his brother Ahmad in 
825/1422 was repulsed at Bidar, leading to Ahmad’s 
succession, shortly after which he transferred his 
capital to Bidar from Gulbarga (Sayyid ‘Ali Tabataba, 
Burhdn-i M@?athir, Haydarabad edn., 49-50), rebuilt 
the fortifications and renamed it Muhammadabad; 
the natural position of Bidar on a healthy plateau 
with abundant water, and its central position in 
the kingdom, offered advantages not possessed 
by Ahsanabad-Gulbarga. Bidar was attacked in 
866/1462 by Sultan Mahmiid Khaldji of Malwa, 
who destroyed some of its buildings, but was 
repulsed with the aid of Sultan Mahmid Shah 
of Gudjarat. Bidar’s heyday under the Bahmanis 
was during the able ministry of Mahmid Gaw4n 
(q.v.], c. 866-886/1462-81; but after his murder the 
Bahmani power declined, to the advantage of the 
minister Kasim Barid (founder of the Baridi dynasty, 
{q.v.]) and his family, The Bahmanis remained as 
puppet kings under the Baridi ministers until at 
least 952/1545; Amir Barid was de facto ruler until 
949/1542, and his son ‘Ali Barid adopted the royal 
title, presumably after the death of the last Bahmani 
king, Kalim Allah (for coins in whose name, dated 
952 [= 1545 A.D.], see Proc. VII All-India Oriental 
Conf., 740). Bidar fell to. Ibrahim ‘Adil Shah of 
Bidjapur in 1028/1619, was annexed to the Mughal 
empire by Awrangzib in 1066/1656, and passed to 
Nizdm al-Mulk Asaf Djah in 1137/1724. 

Monuments. Buildings particularly associated 
with the Bahmani and Baridi dynasties are described 
under those headings; those of the post-Baridi 
period are unimportant and are not described. Page 
references in the following account are to Yazdani, 
op. cit. 

The city and fort are both fully walled, and 
in their present area date from the time of Ahmad 
Shah Wali Bahmani, who incorporated the. old 
Hindi fort in the west of the present area into his 
buildings of 832-5/1429-32; Persian and Turkish 
engineers and architects are known to have been 
employed. The ground on the north and east of the 
perimeter falls sharply away; on the other sides the 
walls are within a triple moat hewn out of the 
laterite outcrop by local Hinda masons (p. 29). Much 
of the defences was destroyed in Mahmiid Khaldji’s 
invasion (vide above) and restored by Nizam Shah; 
but their character was changed in the time of 
Muhammad Shah Bahmani, c. 875/1470, after the 
introduction of gunpowder. Minor improvements 
were made by Mahmiid Shah (inscriptions, EIM 
1925-6, 17-8), and more extensive ones, including the 
mounting of large guns, by ‘Ali Barid Shah, 949-87/ 
1542-79. The description of the defences in the reign 
of Shahdjahan by Muhammad S4lih Kambé (‘A mal-i 
Sakk, Bibl. Ind. iii, 249-50) indicates that little 
subsequent changes were made. In the perimeter of 





4 km. there are 37 bastions, mostly massive, many 
with gun emplacements, and 7 gates as well as the 
three successive gates between town and fort. The 
first gateway serves as a barbican for the second, the 
SHarza Darwaza—so called from the figures of two 
tigers carved on the facade, a common feature of 
Dakhni forts (32). The third gate, Gunbad Dar- 
w4za, is massive, with battered walls, hemispherical 
dome and corner guldastas recalling the contemporary 
Delhi architecture, but with an outer arch of wide 
span stilted above the haunch, the shape of much 
Persian-inspired architecture in the Deccan and 
characteristic of the Bahmani buildings in particular 
(34). The town walls are said to be the work ot 
‘Ali Barid (Muhammad Sultan, A°>ina-i Bidar, 17-18) 
in 962-5/1555-8, but doubtless superseded Bahmani 
work, Again there are 37 bastions, adapted for long- 
Tange guns, and five gateways (83-90). 

Within the fort are the Solah Khamb4 (‘sixteen 
pillar’, so called from a period of its decay when 
16 pillars were screened off in the liwdn) Masdjid, 
the earliest Muslim building at Bidar and the 
original Djami‘ Masdjid, having been established 
before the transfer of the capital (inscription giving 
date 827 [= 1423-4 A.D.], EIM 1931-2, 26-7); the 
style is heavy and monotonous, particularly in the 
git-metre fagade, and the inner circular piers are 
over-massive; the central dome rests on a hexade- 
cagonal collar pierced with traceried windows, to 
form a clerestory (54-6); the Takht Mahall, the 
modern name for what was probably Ahmad Shah 
Wali Bahmani’s palace described in the Burhdan-1 
Ma?athir, 70-1, and referred to as Dar al-Imara by 
Firishta, i, 627. The arches have the typical Bahmani 
stilt at the apex, and the fine encaustic tile-work, 
probably imported from Kdashan, includes the 
emblem of the tiger and rising sun (66-77); the 
Bahmani Diw4n-i ‘Amm, with fine tile-work in 
floral, geometric and calligraphic (Kific) designs, 
generally Persian with some chinotserie (62-6); the 
Gagan (Skt. ‘sky’], Tarkash and Rangin 
Mahalls, all begun in Bahmani times and rebuilt by 
the Barid Shahis: typical Baridi chain-and-pendant 
motif in Tarkash Mahall, ‘Ali Barid’s rebuilding of 
Rangin Mahall with inlay mother-of-pearl work and 
woodcarving in Hindi as well as Muslim patterns, 
with some cusping of wooden arches, the best of 
Baridi work but on too small a scale to be fully 
effective (60-2, 57-9, 44-9 respectively); a group of 
underground rooms, Hazar Kotthfi, with an 
emergency escape passage leading outside the walls 
(77-8); the Shahi Hammam, late Bahmani or 
early Baridi, with a fine vaulted ceiling, 51-2; and 
minor buildings. 

Within the town walls are the Cawbdra, a massive 
tower at a cross-roads probably built by Ahmad 
Sh4h as an observation post (90); the great Madrasa 
of Mahmiad GawaAn, built 877/1472, whose Persian 
prototype was the madrasa of Khargird in Khurasan 
(cf. E. Diez, Churasanische Baudenkmdler, i, 72-6); 
its remaining minar (the other, with the south-east 
corner, destroyed by a gunpowder explosion in 1107/ 
1696), 40 m. high, in three stages. Much of the former 
tile-work has perished from the minars and facades, 
but the proportions, the silhouette, and the interplay 
of light and shade due to the rows of deeply recessed 
arches on all faces are very pleasing to the eye. The 
most imposing monument of the Bahmani period, 
it has no parallel elsewhere in India (91-100); the 
Takht-i Kirmdni, a gateway containing a room in 
which is a couch associated with the saint Khalil 
Allah, with fine cut-plaster medallions, etc., of 
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late Bahmani design, and a trefoil parapet which, 
originating in the Bahmani period, is found in Baridi 
buildings also (100-2); the Djdami‘ Masdjid of the 
town, plain but elegant, with a high lantern-vaulted 
liwan under its double dome, late Bahmani work 
restored in the Baridi period (chain-and-pendant 
motif in spandrels of fagade), 103-4; the Bari 
Khankah of Mahbab Subh4ani, whose mosque 
parapet shows the overlapping arches of the Bahmani 
period, 111. Outside the town walls are (besides the 
tomb buildings of the Bahmanis and Barid Shiahis, 
[g.v.]) the fine Cawkhandi of Hadrat Khalil Allah, 
similar in style to'the tomb of ‘Ala? al-Din Bahmani 
and one of the best Bahmani buildings (141-6); the 
tombs of the Abyssinian nobles in the Habshi Kot, 
180; the K4ali (‘black’) Masdjid, probably early 
Baridi, whose mthrab, projecting out from the 
liwan, forms a high square chimney-like base for a 
dome supported on each side by an open arch, 
resembling an aerial Baridi tomb (196-7); and 
numerous other buildings. 

Mention must be made of the local Bidri ware, 
a class of damascened metalwork in which engraved 
and inlaid silver designs are made on an alloy 
{mainly zinc with some copper, lead and occasionally 
tin) base, which is afterwards blackened and highly 
polished; the blackening is carried out by rubbing 
a locally-obtained earth, containing alkali nitrates, 
mixed with ammonium chloride, on the fresh surface 
of the alloy. 

Bibliography: Yazdani, op. cit., supersedes 
all previous work on the monuments: full refe- 
rences, extensive plates, drawings, plans, inscrip- 
tions, etc. See also J. Burgess, Antiquities in Bidar 
and Aurangabad Districts, ASWI iii (= NIS‘iii), 
1878; ASI Annual Report, 1928-9, 5-11; Hyderabad 
Arch. Dept. Reports, passim; Sir J. Marshall, The 
monuments of Muslim India, Chap. xxiii in 
Cambridge History of India, 1928; Percy Brown, 
Indian Architecture (Islamic period), Chap. xiii. 
For Bidar as a fortified city, full description with 
measured drawings of fortifications in S. Toy, 
The strongholds of India, London 1957. For the 
history of Bidar see Gazetteer of the Bidar district; 
Sherwani, Makmiud Gawan, the Great Bahmant 
Wazir, and The Bahmantis of the Deccan, an 
Objective study. 

For Bidri ware, full references in T. R. Gairola, 
Bidri Ware, in Anctent India, XII, 1956, 116-8, 
which supersedes all previous technical work. 

(H. K. SHErRwani and J. Burton-PaGE) 

BIDIL, Mirzé ‘Asp at-KApir B. SABD AL- KHALIK 
ArLAs (or Barlas), of Bukharan origin, was born at 
*Azimabad (Patna) in 1054/1644, where his family had 
settled. He lost his father in 1059/1649 and was brought 
up by his uncle Mirz4 Kalandar (d. 1076/1665) and 
maternal uncle Mirza Zarif (d. 1075/1664), who was 
well-versed in hadith literature and ftkh. In 1070/ 
1659 he visited a number of places in Bengal along 
with Mirza Kalandar. In 1071/1660 he went to 
‘Cuttack (Orissa) where he stayed for three years. 
It was here in Orissa that Mirza Zarif, who also had 
‘strong mystic leanings introduced him to Shah 
Kasim Huwallahi with whom he soon after con- 
tracted his bay‘a. In 1076/1665 he went to Delhi, 
where he met Shah K4buli, a madjdhtib, to whom he 
-devotes a lengthy chapter in Cahar ‘Unsur. For two 
years thereafter he wandered about the woods of 
Bindraban and the streets of Muttra, A‘zamabad 
and Agra in search of Shah K4bull, who had disap- 
peared suddenly. While at Agra, Bidil experienced 
hardship and starvation. In 1079/1668 he married, 
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and entered the service of Prince Muhammad 
A‘zam b. Awrangzib, whom he served for a number 
of years. The Prince once requested him to compose 
a kasida in his praise; Bidil refused to do so, and 
resigned his position. Kh¥ushg6’s statement (as repro- 
duced in Fayd-t Kuds, 80) that Bidil remained in 
the service of the Prince for twenty years is not 
supported by other writers. Soon after his resignation 
he again took to wandering; this time visiting 
several places in the Pandjab including Lahore and 
Hasan Abdal. His wanderings, however, ended in 
1096/1685 when he finally settled at Delhi. He was 
offered a high post by Asaf Djah I, the Nizam of 
Haydarabad, who was one of his pupils in poetry; 
although grateful for the offer, Bidil refused to 
accept it. He died in 1133/1721 and was buried in 
the courtyard of his house in Old Delhi. The 
exact location of his grave in the ruined city has 
been a matter of great controversy. The present 
grave, with an inscribed head-stone, is spurious. 

Essentially a mystic poet, said to have composed 
over ninety thousand verses, Bidil is very popular 
in Afghanistan and parts of Chinese Turkistan. In 
poetry he has been compared with Sa‘di and 
Rimi, in prose with al-Ansari al-Harawi and al- 
Ghazali (gq.v.). 

He is the author of: (i) Cahdr SUnsur, written in 
1116/1704, a mainly biographical work interspersed 
with supernatural anecdotes (Cawnpore 1292/1875); 
{ii) Nikdat, a philosophical treatise dealing with 
certain abstruse problems like waky, ilham, nubuwwa 
etc., profusely interspersed with ghazals, kata‘dt and 
rubaiyyat, (Cawnpore 1292/1875); (iii) Muhif-¢ 
A“zam, a mathnawi on the lines of Zuhiri’s Sdkindma, 
published as a part of Kulliyat-1 Bidil (Bombay 
1299/1881); (iv) “Irfan, another mathnawi, written 
in 1124/1712 and comprising 11,000 verses, deals 
with metaphysical problems as the author understood 
them (Bombay 1299/1881); (v) Tér-t Ma‘rifat, 
another mathnawi comprising 6,000 verses, still 
unpublished (MS. Punjab Univ. Lib.), deals with 
natural phenomena; (vi) Ttlism-t Hayrat, also a 
mathnawt of the same length as Tur-1 Ma‘rifat 
(Bombay 1299/1881); (vii) Diwan; no complete 
edition has been published so far; an incomplete 
edition, however, up to radifdal only was published 
at Kabul (1334/1915), and another edition at Cawn- 
pore (Nawalkishore: 1292/1875); (viii) Ruka‘at, a fine 
specimen of Persian letter-writing, containing 
useful information about the numerous pupils of 
the poet and some of his benefactors (Cawnpore 
1292/1875); select works of Bidil have also been 
published at Tashkent, as he is very popular in the 
republics of Tadjikistan and Uzbekistan in the 
U.S.S.R. 

Bibliography: Khalil Allah Khan ‘Khalili’, 
Fayd-t Kuds, Kabul 1334 (Shamsi)/1956, (this 
work contains extracts on Bidil from all the 
known published and unpublished sources); 
“Ibad Allah Akhtar, Bédil, Lahore 1952, , (exten- 
sively reviews all the works by Bidil except his 
diwan); ‘Abd al-Ghani, Tadhkiva-+ Bédil (in 
Oriental College Mag: Lahore, August 1956); 
“Abd al-Ghafir ‘“‘Nassakh”, Sukhan-t Shu‘ara?, 
Lucknow 1291/1874, 75; ‘Abd al-Hayy, Nadwi, 
Nushat al-Khawatir, Haydarabad (Dn.) 1376/1957, 
vi, 157; Kudrat Allah ‘Kasim’, Madjmi‘a-i 
Naghz, Lahore 1933, i 115-17; Ma‘arif (A‘zam- 
garh) 33/i 1934, May and July. 1942, 58/ii 1946; 
Siddik Hasan Khan, Sham‘-+ Andjuman, Bhopal 
1292/1876, 82-4; Mir Husayn Dést Sambhali, 
Tadhkira-i Husayni, Lucknow 1292/1876, 74-7; 
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SAli Shér Kani‘, Makdldat al-Shu‘ard?, Karachi 

1957, index; Azad Bilgrami, Khizdna-i ‘A mira’, 

Cawnpare. 1900, 152-66; Shér Khan Lodi, Mir dt 

ol-Khayal, Bombay 1906, 459; Kudrat Allah Gopa- 

mawi, Nat@idj al-Afkdr, Bombay, 1334 (Fasli) 

112-18; La¢éhmi Narayan Shafik, Gul-i Ra‘na? 

(Asafiyya MS); Garcin de Tessy, Histoire de la litte- 

rature Hindouie et Hindoustanie*, Paris 1870, 312; 

Bankipsre, iii, 194.203; Rosen, Persian MSS. 

(St. Petersburg) p. 167; Oriental College Mag., 

Lahore (articles by Yasin Khan Niy4azi), Aug.- 

Nov. 1932, Feb. 1933; Muhammad Yisuf Munshi, 

T@rikh-t Mukim Khani (Uzbek Academy of 

Sciences ed.), Tashkent 1956; Husayn Kuli Khan, 

Nishtar-+ “Ishk (Punjab Univ. Lib. MS); The 

Turkistan Aboriginal Paper 1891, No. 10 (Furkat’s 

autobiography); Asiri Odamiyat, Samples of 

Tddjik Literature, Stalinabad, 1940; GafurGulyam, 

I come from the East, Tashkent 1943; I. E. 

Bertels, Bédil Hakida Mylohazalar, Almanac 

Zafar, Tashkent 1945; H. S. Ayani, Murza Ab- 

dulkodir Bédil, Stalinabad 1954; Ahmed Donish, 

Bedil’s Witticisms; idem. The Rarest Accident; 

Rieu, ii, 706-7; Ethe!, I. O. Cat. Nos. 1676-86; 

W. Pertsch, p. 80; fd, sv. Bidil (by Ahmed 

Ates). (A. S. BAZMEE ANSARI) 

BIDJAN, Aumep, son of Salah al-Din ‘al-K4atib’ 
(and hence known as Yazinjf-oGHLU AHMED) and 
younger brother of the famous Yazidjl-oghlu 
Mehmed, Turkish mystic writer and ‘popular edu- 
cator’ who flourished in the middle of the gth/r5th 
century. The brothers, after studying under Hadjdji 
Bayram (q.v.] of Ankara, lived a retired life together 
at Gelibolu, Ahmed practising such austerities and 
becoming so emaciated that he was called—and 
calls himself in his books—‘Bi-djan’, i.¢e., ‘The 
Lifeless’. To judge from the date of the Muntaha (see 
below), Ahmed must have lived until after 870/1465-6. 
He was buried beside his brother at Gelibolu, where 
their tiirbe was a popular resort of pilgrims (cf. 
Ewliya, v, 320 and iii, 401, where E. also records a 
tradition that Ahmed lived for some time at Sofia). 

His works are: (1) Anwdr al-‘Ashikin (H. Kh. 
({Fliigel] no. 1411), a Turkish prose translation of his 
brother’s Arabic Magharib al-Zaman (H. Kh. 
no, 12462), completed in Muh. 855/Feb. 1451: this 
book, a standard mystical work (contents described 
by Hammer in S. B. Ak. Wien, Phil.-Hist. K1., iii, 
129 ff.), has enjoyed great popularity, 12 printed 
editions being recorded in Fehmi Karatay’s Ist. Un. 
Kit. Ttrkée Basmalar, 1956; (2) Durr-t Maknin 
(H. Kh. no. 4873), a cosmographical work written to 
display God’s power and also based on the Magharib 
al-Zaman; (3) ‘Adjad%4b al-Makhlukat (H. Kh. no. 
8070), an abridgement of Kazwini’s work (cf. Rieu, 
CTM, 106) made in 857/1453 (edition: Kazan, 1888), 
Numerous MSS of these three works exist. (4) 
Muntahd, a ‘Summa’ of faith and practice, with 
interpretations of Koranic texts, stories of the 
prophets, sayings of holy men, etc. (MS in Ist. Un. 
Lib. [Khalis Ef.], TY 3324), composed at Gelibolu in 
870/1465-6 (f. 2v). All his books are written in a 
simple didactic style and a tone of humble and 
sincere piety. 

The still popular A kmadiyya, sometimes attributed 
to Ahmed Bidjan, is in fact the work of Ahmed 
Miirshidi (for whom see ‘OM, I, 33). 

Bibliography: Latifi, 54; Sa‘d al-Din, ii, 460; 

‘Ali, Kiinh, v, 237; Shaka’ik (Medidi), 128; Ham- 

mer-Purgstall, i, 497, 601; idem, GOD, I, 127 ff.; 

Rieu, CTM, 17b, 105b, 1o6a and references there 

given; Gibb, Ottoman Poetry, i, 389 ff.; ‘OM, I, 


16 and 194-6; El’, arts. BIDJAN (unsigned, = Ahmed 
Bican in [A) and YAzipjr-Ocutu (Fr. Babinger); 
Fr. Taeschner, Die geog. Lit. der Osmanen, in 
ZDMG 73 (1923), 36ff.; E. Rossi, Elenco dei 
Manoscritti Turchi della Bibl. Vaticana, 1953, and 
references to other catalogues there given. 
(V. L. Ménace) 
BIDJANAGAR (see vIDJAYANAGARA]. 
BIDJAPUR, town and head-quarters of the 
district of the same name in Bombay State (India), 
situated in 16° 49’ N. and 75° 43’ E., 350 miles south 
of Bombay. Population in 1951 was 65,734. It was 
the seat of the Yadava kings for over a century from 
§86/1190 to 694/1294 when it was conquered by 
£Ala? al-Din Khaldji for bis uncle DjalAl al-Din 
Khaldji (¢.v.], king of Delhi. In §90/1485-6 Yasuf, an 
alleged son of the Ottoman Sultan, Murad II who, on 
the accession of his brother Mehemmed II to the 
throne, was said to have escaped certain death 
through a stratagem of his mother, founded the 
Muslim kingdom of Bidjapir and built the citadel. 
This story seems to be unknown to the Ottoman 
historians (cf. Khalil Edhem, Diiwel-« Isldmiyye, 
495); the Ottoman historian Munadjdjim Bashi, 
who includes an account of the ‘Adilshahids in his 
Diam‘ al-Duwal, describes Yusuf as of Turcoman 
origin. For a discussion of this question see further 
Ismail Hikmet Ertaylan, Adilséhiler, Istanbul 1953, 
3 ff). He also captured Goa and included it in his 
dominions. He assumed the title of ‘Adil Shah 
which became the royal surname and the dynasty 
came to be known as the ‘Adil Shahs of Bidjapar. 
He was succeeded by three incapable or profligate 
rulers. In 965/1557 ‘Ali ‘Adil Shah came to the 
throne; he built the city wall of Bidjapir, the Djami‘ 
Masdjid, aqueducts and other public utility works. 
In 973/1565 the combined troops of Bidjapir, 
Ahmadnagar and Golconda defeated the Vidjaya- 
nagar forces at the battle of Talikéta. ‘Ali ‘Adil 
Shah died in 987/1579 and was succeeded by his 
minor nephew Ibrahim ‘Adil Shah, under the regency 
of the famous Cand Bibi. He died in 1036/1626 after 
an independent rule of 47 years and was succeeded 
by Muhammad ‘Adil Shah, during whose reign, 
Sivadji, the Mahratta leader rose to power. His 
father Shahdji Bhénslé was a petty officer of the 
Bidj4ptr Sultan. Having been bred and brought 
up on Bidjapir ‘salt’, Sivadji repaid the debt of 
gratitude by attacking Bidjapur territory and 
between 1056/1646-1058/1648 he seized many forts 
of importance. In 1067/1656-7 Awrangzib, while 
still a prince, attacked and beseiged Bidjapir 
but on hearing of the serious illness of Shahdjahan 
had to lift the seige and leave for Agra. Thirty years 
later (1097/1686) Awrangzib succeeded in subduing 
Bidjapir during the reign of Sikandar ‘Adil Shah 
(108 3/1672-1097/1686), the last of the ‘Adil Shahs. 
Sikandar ‘Adil Shah was imprisoned and allowed a 
pension by Awrangzib. He died in 1111/1699-1700. 
In 1100/1688 Bidjapiar was visited by a virulent type 
of bubonic plague which claimed 150,000 persons, 
including Awrangabadi Mahall, a queen of Awrangzib 
while Ghazi al-Din Firiz Djang, a high noble, lost 
an eye. Towards the close of his reign Awrangzib 
appointed his youngest son, Kam Bakhsh, to the 
government of Bidjapir. On Awrangzib’s death Kam 
Bakhsh proclaimed himself Emperor at Bidjapir, 
assuming the title of Din-Pandh. In 1137/1724 
Bidjapir was included in the dominions of the 
Nizam of Haydarabad. It was, however, transferred 
to the Marat‘has in 1174/1760 for a sum of 6,000,000 
rupees. On the overthrow of the Péshw4 in 1234/1818 
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the British occupied Bidjapir and assigned it to the 
Radja of Satara in whose possession it remained till 
1266/1848 when, on the lapse of the State, it formed 
part of British Indian territory. In 1281/1864 
Bidjapir was made a separate district and in many 
of the old palaces were housed Government offices 
which were, however, later shifted elsewhere. 

The ‘Adil Shahs were great patrons of art and 
literature. Malik Kummi, the poet and Zuhiri, 
the celebrated author of the two Persian classics, 
Sih Nathr and Mind Basar, adorned for a con- 
siderable time the Court of Ibrahim ‘Adil Shah, 
himself a poet, who composed in Dakhani Urdu. 

Bidjapir, apart from the plague epidemic of 
1100/1688 also suffered from two terrible famines. 
The first occurred in 1130/1718 and continued for 
six long years decimating the population of the city. 
It is still remembered as the Skull Famine, the 
ground being covered with the skulls of the unburied 
dead. The second occurred in 1234/1818-19 reducing 
the once flourishing city to a mere township, of a few 
thousand souls, which has since then remained a city 
of desolate palaces and historical ruins. Other 
periods of severe drought were those of 1240/1824-5, 
1248/1832-3, 1270/1853-4, 1280/1863-4 and 1283/ 
1866-7. 

Bibliography: Bashir al-Din Ahmad, Waki- 
‘at-+ Mamlakat-+ Bidjapar (in Urdu), 3 vols. 
Haydarabad 1914 (in the preface the author gives 
a detailed bibliography comprising Urdu, Persian 
and English works, both published and in MS); 
idem, Ta°rikh-i Bidjdnagar, 1911; Ghulam Murtada 
alias Sahib Hadrat, Basdtin al-Salatin, Hayd- 
arabad n.d.; Muhammad Ibrahim, Rawdat al- 
Awlkyd?-i Bidjapir (ed. Sayyid Rawshan ‘Ali), 
Haydarabad 1314/1896; Storey, i/1 742-6, i/2 
1060 (66), 1331; A History of the Freedom Move- 
ment, vol. i Karachi 1957, index; Imp. Gazetteer of 
India, Oxford 1908, viii 175-88; Henry Cousens, 
Guide to Bijapur, Bombay 1905; Muhammad Saki 
Musta‘id Khan, Ma‘athir-i ‘Alamgiri (Bibliotheca 
Indica) index; Khwafi Khan, Muntakhabd al-Lubab 
(Bibliotheca Indica) ii, 780 ff.; Jada Nath Sarkar, 
A History of Awrangzib, 5 vols., index; H. K. 
Sherwani, The Batile of Talikdta in the Journal 
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(A. S. BazMeEe Ansari) 

Monuments.—The ‘Adil Shahis developed the 
building art above all others, and their architecture 
is the most satisfactory of all the Deccan styles, both 
structurally and aesthetically; hence their capital, 
Bidjapur shows a more profuse display of excellent 
and significant buildings than any other city in India 
except Delhi alone. The Bidjapur style is coherent 
within itself, and there is a gradual progression 
between its two main phases. Most worthy of note 
are the doming system with its striking treatment 
of pendentives; profuse employment of minarets 
and guldastas as ornamental features, especially in 
the earlier phase; elaborate cornices; reliance on 
mortar of great strength and durability. The materials 
employed are either rubble-and-plaster or masonry; 
the stone used in masonry work is local, a very 
brittle trap. There is evidence to show that architects 
were imported from North India, and that use was 
freely made of local Hindu craftsmanship. 

Pre-‘Adil Shahi works are few: the rough mindrs, 
(Ar. mandr) with wooden galleries, in the walling of 
the Makka Masdijid; Karim al-Din’s mosque, inser. 
720/1320, from pillars of old Hindi temples, trabeate, 
with elevated central portion as clerestory, recalling 
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the mosques of Gudjarat [g.v.]; the Bahmanl wazir 
Khwidja Djahan’s mosque, c. 890/1485, similar but 
without clerestory. 

No ‘Adil Shahi building can be certainly assigned 
to the reign of Yusuf. The earliest dated structure, 
referred to as Yisuf’s Djami‘ Masdijid, strikingly 
foreshadows the style to come with single hemi- 
spherical dome on tall circular drum with the base 
surrounded by a ring of vertical foliations so that 
the whole dome resembles a bud surrounded by 
petals, and facade arches struck from two centres, 
the curves stopping some way from the crown and 
continued to the apex by tangents to the curve; 
inscr. 918/1512-3 records erection by Kh*adja Sanbal 
in the reign of Sultan Mahmid Shah, son of Muham- 
mad Shah Bahmani, indicating that Bahmani suze- 
rainty was still acknowledged some time after the 
‘Adil Shahi defection. Of Ibrahim’s reign are also the 
massive Dakhni ‘Idgah (within the present city walls) 
and several small mosques, on one of which (Ikhlas 
khan’s) the arch spandrels are filled with medallions 
supported by a bracket-shaped device, later a very 
common ornament. Only one mosque of this period 
(Ibrahimpur, 932/1526) is domed. 

The long reign of ‘Ali I saw much building activity: 
the city walls, uneven in quality since each noble 
was responsible for a section, completed 973/1565, 
with five main gates flanked by bastions and 
machicolated, approached by drawbridges across a 
moat, beyond which is a revetted counterscarp and 
covert way (many bastions modified to take heavy 
guns; inscriptions of Muhammad and ‘Ali II); the 
Gagan (“‘sky”) Mahall, an assembly hall with much 
work in carved wood; a mosque in memory of 
sayyid ‘Ali Shahid Pir, small (10.8 m. square) but 
superbly decorated with cut-plaster, with a steep 
wagon-vaulted roof parallel to the facade, a tall 
narrow chimney-like vault over the mikrdb which 
has a door leading outside; the Shahpur suburbs; 
outside Bidjapur, the forts of Shahdrug (966/1558), 
Dharwar (975/1567), Shahanur and Bankapur (981/ 
1573); SAli’s own severely plain tomb; and _ his 
Djami‘ Masdijid, generally ascribed to 985/1576, a 
fine large (137.2 by 82.3 m.) building, not fully 
completed (only buttresses where tall mindrs were 
to be added, no kanguras over facade), sparingly 
ornamented (only the central arch of seven in the 
liwdan facade is cusped and decorated with medallion- 
and-bracket spandrels), with the great hemispherical 
dome, standing on a square triforium, capped by 
the crescent, a symbol used by the ‘Adil Shahis alone 
among the Dakhni dynasties. The cornice is an 
improvement on earlier works hy showing deeper 
brackets over each pier instead of a row of uniform 
size. The vaulting system of the dome depends on 
cross-arching: two intersecting squares of arches 
run across the hall between the piers under the 
dome, meeting to form an octagonal space over 
which the dome rests; the pendentives thus overhang 
the hall and counteract any side-thrust of the dome. 
The exterior walls are relieved by a ground-fleor 
course of blind arches over which is a loggia of open 
arches, 

In Ibrahim II’s reign fine sculptured stonework 
replaces the earlier rubble-and-plaster. The palace 
complex dates from about 990/1582 (Sat Manzil, 
‘Granary’, Cini Mahall); the first building in elaborate 
sculptured stone is Malika Djahan’s mosque (994/ 
1586-7), which introduces a new shape by the dome 
forming three quarters of a sphere above its band 
of foliation. The Bukhari mosque and three others 
on the Shahpur suburb are very similar, and fine 
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stonework occurs also in perhaps the greatest work 
of the ‘Adil Shahis, the mausoleum of Ibrahim II 
and his family known as the Ibrahim Rawda: 
within a garden enclosure 137.2 m. square stand a 
tomb and mosque on a common plinth; the tomb 
(shown by inscriptions to have been intended for 
the queen Tadj Sultana only) has uneven spacing 
of the columns and other features, and the cenotaph 
chamber is covered with geometric and calligraphic 
designs, reputedly the entire text of the Kur?an. 
The mosque columns are regular. The whole com- 
position is in perfect balance and was minutely 
planned before building. An inscription gives 
the date of completion, by abdjad, as 1036/1626. 
Palaces of this reign include the Anand Mahall, 
built for entertainments (Basdtin al-Saldatin), and 
the Athar Mahall (1000/1591) with fine painted wood 
decoration including some fresco figure-paintings 
thought to be the work of Italian artists. The Anda 
(‘egg’) Masdjid, 1017/1608, has the mosque (presu- 
mably for the use of women) on the upper storey, 
with a sara?i below; the masonty is polished and 
finely jointed, and above is a ribbed dome. In 1008/ 
1599 Ibrahim proposed moving his seat of govern- 
ment some 5 km. west of Bidjapur where the water 
supply was better; but the new town, Nawraspur, 
was sacked in 1034/1624, before its completion, by 
Malik ‘Anbar, and little remains. Other work 
includes the mosque known as the Naw Gunbadh, 
the only Bidjapur building with multiple doming; 
the fine but incomplete mausoleum of the brother 
pirs Hamid and Latif Allah Kadiri (ob. ror1/1602, 
1021/1612); and, the supreme example of the later 
work of this reign, the Mihtar-i Mahall, really a 
gateway to the inner courtyard of a mosque in the 
city, with a narrow facade based on a vertical 
double. square, richly covered with stone diaper 
patterns and with a balcony supported by long 
struts of carved stone, their decoration resembling, 
and really more appropriate to, woodwork patterns; 
fine panelled ceilings within; superb cornices and 
elaborate mindrs outside, all richly carved. 

Works of Muhammad’s reign are of uncertain 
chronology owing to lack of inscriptions and 
historical records. Mustafa Khan’s mosque is plain 
with a facade in which the central arch is much wider 
than the flanking ones, following the pattern of 
many of the older palaces; his Sarai (insc. 1050/ 
1640-1); a Mahall at ‘Aynapur; tombs of the wazir 
Nawaz Khan (ob. 1058/1647) and of several pirs 
showing a decadence in style with a second 
storey and dome too attenuated for the size of the 
buildings; Afdal Khan’s mausoleum and mosque, 
where the second storey is of insufficient height—the 
mosque being the only two-storeyed one in Bidjapur, 
the upper liwdn being the duplicate of the lower 
except for the absence of a minbar, hence presumably 
for Afdal Khan’s zanana, 63 members of which have 
their reputed graves 1 km. to the south: insc. in 
mausoleum 1064/1653; and the major building work, 
one of the supreme structural triumphs of Muslim 
building anywhere, Muhammad’s own mausoleum, 
the Gol Gunbadh. The tomb building, standing within 
a mausoleum complex, is formally simple: a hemi- 
spherical dome, of 43.9 m. external diameter, is 
supported on an almost cubical mass 47.4 m. square 
(external), with a staged octagonal turret at each 
angle. The floor area covered, about 1693 sq. m., 
is the largest in the world covered by a single dome. 
External decoration is simple, confined to the great 
cornice 3.5 m. wide supported by four courses of 
brackets, the openings on the pagoda-like corner 
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turrets, and the merlons and mindrs of the skyline. 
The dome is supported internally by arches in 
intersecting squares as in the Djami‘ Masdjid; 
inscription over the S. door gives the date of 
Muhammad’s death by abdjad as 1067/1656 at which 
time work on the building presumably stopped, the 
plastering being incomplete. Unfinished also is the 
tomb of his queen Djahan Bégam at ‘Ayndpur: 
foundations, piers and octagon turrets to the 
identical scale of the Gol Gunbadh, but the dome 
was intended to be carried across a central chamber. 
Of ‘Ali II’s reign the pavilion called Pani Mahall 
on the citadel wall, and the Makka Masdjid, both 
with fine masonry and exquisite surface carving; 
the tomb-complex of Yakit D4abuli, unusual by 
having the mosque larger than the tomb; and ‘Ali’s 
own unfinished mausoleum, with arches struck 
from four centres instead of the usual Bidjapur arch. 
Later buildings are insignificant, except for Awrang- 
zib’s eastern gate to the Djami‘ Masdjid; the tomb 
of the last monarch, the minor Sikandar, closes the 
‘Adil Shahi effort with a simple grave in the open air. 
Bibliography: Of original authorities, see 
especially Ta?vikh-t Firishta and Mirza Ibrahim’s 
Basdatin al-Salatin; J. Fergusson and P. D. Hart, 
Architectural illustrations of the principal Maho- 
medan buildings at Beejapore, 1859; Fergusson and 
Meadows Taylor, The architecture at Beejapoor, 
1866; both these superseded by H. Cousens, 
Bijapir and its architectural remains (= ASI, NIS 
xxxvii), Bombay 1916; also Fergusson, The great 
dome of Sultan Mohammed, in Trans, RIBA, 1st 
ser. Vol. V, 1854-5. For inscriptions, M. Nazim, 
Bijapur inscriptions (= MASI 49), Dehli 1936. 
General stylistic appraisal in Percy Brown, Indian 
Architecture (Islamic period), Bombay n.d., but 
measurements given inexact; fortifications de- 
scribed by Sidney Toy, The strongholds of Indta, 
London 1957 (historical information unreliable). 
Some good detailed drawings in C. Batley, The 
design development of Indian architecture, London 
1954. (J. BuRTON-PaGE) 
BIDJAYA (Bougie), maritime Algerian town 
situated about 175 km. east of Algiers. Built 
on the lowest slopes of the Djabal Guraya, the 
city overlooks a spacious and remarkably sheltered 
bay.. Doubtless Roman and Carthaginian shipping 
anchored off Saldae, the old town. At the beginning 
of the Christian era, it formed part of the domain 
of Juba, king of Cherchel. The emperor Augustus 
founded a colony there and settled it with veterans. 
An inscription dating from the second century 
extols Saldae as “‘civitas splendidissima’’. Never- 
theless, it played no significant part until the 
Muslim era. In the 5th/11th century, al-Bakri refers 
to it as a very ancient city, a pleasant winter 
resort, populated with Andalusians. From this 
period, the Spanish Muslims were strongly repre- 
sented side by side with the Berber element, the 
Bidjaya tribe, to which the town owes its name. 
The event which made Bougie historically famous 
took place in 460/1067. The facts are briefly as follows. 
The mid-5th/t1th century witnessed the rupture 
between the Zirids of al-Kayrawan and the Fatimid 
Caliph of Cairo, and the reprisals which followed: 
the Hilalian invasion, the arrival of nomad Arabs 
sent from Egypt to take possession of the rebel 
kingdom. These reprisals were terrible. The nomads 
pillaged the countryside of Ifrikiya. The sacked 
inland towns were partly evacuated. The kingdom 
of the Hamméadids first took advantage of this 
free-for-all. The end of the eleventh century was the 
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golden era of their Kala. At the same time the 
Arabs were not slow to spread westward and offered 
a serious menace to the Kal‘a of the Bani Hammad. 
These decided to look about for a less exposed 
capital. Just as the Zirids had left al-Kayrawan and 
betaken themselves to the maritime town of 
Mahdiyya, the masters of the Kal‘a withdrew to the 
coast. In 1067, the Hamméadid al-N4sir occupied 
the land of the Bidjaya and set up his capital at 
Bougie which he wished to call al-Nasiriyya. Though 
he continued to spend part of his time at the 
Kal‘a, he gave priority to the expansion of his new 
capital, put himself out to attract settlers and built 
there the splendid Castle of the Pearl (Kasr al-Lu? lu’). 
The son of al-Nasir, al-Mansir (483-498/1090-1104) 
left the Kal‘a (which, however, he had embellished 
with new buildings) in his turn. He abandoned the 
Kal‘a permanently and installed himself in Bougie 
with his troops and his court. Here he built the great 
mosque, planted gardens and erected the palaces 
of Amimin and the Sta (Kasr-al-Kawkab) and 
supplied the city with water, carried by aqueduct from 
the Djabal Tudja. The town is reputed to have been 
divided into twenty-one quarters and to have con- 
tained seventy-two mosques. Doubtless this is some- 
thing of a exaggeration but it is certain that the 
first half of the 6th/12th century was the golden age 
of Bougie. The second capital of the HammAadids 
had inherited from the first. It had welcomed the 
intellectual dite, the wealthy bourgeoisie, the sages 
and artists of the fallen Kal‘a. Life in Bougie was 
easy and free from austerity. The luxurious costume 
worn by the citizens, from the studied elegance of 
their turbans to their shoes, tied on with gilded 
ribbons, shocked Ibn Tiamart, the future founder 
of the Almohad sect, who, about 1118, spent some 
time in Bougie and made an attempt to reform the 
manners and customs of the town. Like this visit 
of Ibn Timart, that of the great Andalusian mystic 
Sidi Bi Madyan and his teaching during that stay 
is sufficient to indicate the importance of Bougie as 
a centre of religious studies. 

Through the seaport of Bougie, commercial and 
cultural relations were established with countries 
overseas, so that it became the centre from which the 
civilisation and art of eastern Barbary radiated 
outwards to Christian Europe, especially Sicily an 
Italy. 2 

For al-Idrisi, geographer to King Roger II, 
Bougie was “‘the chief city, the eye of the Hammadid 
state”. There is every reason to believe that the 
royal residences of Palermo were inspired by the 
Palaces of Bougie, which were so enthusiastically 
described by the Sicilian poet, Ibn Hamdis. There 
is also the letter, most cordial in tone, written by 
Pope Gregory VII to al-N4sir, ‘‘King of Mauretania 
and the Province of Setif’” (Mas Latrie, Trattés de 
paix et de commerce, 22-23). 

Very little remains in Bougie of its past as a 
capital city. We can, however, identify with some 
certainty the sites of the palaces built by the Ham- 
mdadids. The castle of Amimin must have stood 
not far from the tomb of Sidi Tuati; Fort Barral has 
supplanted the Palace of the Star. The Castle of the 
Pearl stood on the site of the Bridja barracks. Some 
reservoirs, and part of the city walls (the eastern 
face, where the wall, four metres thick, is flanked 
by lopsided towers) can be attributed to the twelfth 
century rulers, as can the gate known as the Saracen 
Gate, that great arch through which ships could 
enter the inner harbour. 

The city of the Hammadids must have been 


appreciably more spread out than the modern town, 
especially in the hilly section where the Plateau of 
the Ruins is situated. The names of seven or eight 
gates have come down to us. Some of these can be 
located: Bab Amsiwan to the east, on the road 
leading to the Valley of Monkeys, Bab al-Bunitd, 
on the site of the Fouka Gate, Bab al-Lawz, in the 
same position, but lower down than the Bab al- 
Buntd. Outside the town, on both banks of the 
Soummam, stretched the famous gardens, planted 
in the twelfth century and restored in the thirteenth, 
the BadI‘, on the west bank, the Rafi‘ on the east. 

In 546/1152, Bougie was captured by ‘Abd al- 
Mu?min and the last of the Hammadids set sail for 
Sicily. The ancient royal city became the chief town 
ot an Almohad province subordinate to Marrakesh. 
Its downfall must have been painfully felt by its 
citizens. It is believed that the Almohads failed to 
win their affection, and one is tempted to attribute 
to this unpopularity of the new masters the choice 
of Bougie by the Bani Ghaniya, who landed there 
in the middle of the twelfth century in an attempt 
to restore the empire of the Almoravids. 

Bougie was for the Bani Ghaniya merely an 
operational base. The Almohads were not slow to 
reconquer it and it remained under their rule there- 
after until the collapse of the Mu?minid dynasty. 
From that time, Bougie and the region surrounding 
it became part of the kingdom of the Hafsids of 
Tunis. The remote position of this province seems 
to explain its r6le in Barbary from the thirteenth to 
the fifteenth centuries. This governorship, far from 
the capital, would have been bestowed by tradition 
on the heir to the throne, and, in spite of the distance, 
the army of Bougie on more than one occasion 
marched to Tunis to press the claims of a Crown 
Prince anxious to succeed to the throne without 
further delay. By virtue of its position as a frontier 
province, Bougie was coveted by the ‘Abd al-Wadid 
sultans of Tlemcen, who attempted several times, 
though without success, to conquer it. 

At the same time, Bougie remained an opulent 
mercantile town, into which Venetians, Pisans, 
Genoese, Marseillais and Catalans imported mer- 
chandise made in Europe and from which they 
exported local products, especially candied peel, 
wax, alum, lead and raisins. Meanwhile to the profits 
of trading were added the sometimes richer prizes of 
privateering. According to a famous work by Ibn 
Khaldin “Hist. des Berbéres, i, 619, trans., iii, 117), 
piracy from the year 761/1360 was carried out 
according to a well-tried method and with remarkable 
success. 

The attack on the town and its capture by Pedro 
of Navarre in 916/1510 were entirely in the nature 
of reprisals. Bougie, now a Spanish town, remained 
so until 962/1555. During these forty-five years, its 
new masters went through hard times, encamped 
on the seaboard of the ‘land of the infidels’ without 
normal contact with the hinterland, threatened by 
the Berber mountain tribes and at the same time 
dreading the Barbary Corsairs who were blockading 
the coast. After a hervic stand, Don Luis de Peralta 
had to surrender the area, which had become ter- 
ribly impoverished. 

Bougie, subjected to the mistrustful authority of 
the Algerian Turks who kept in their own hands the 
practice and profits of privateering, was unable to 
recover from this decline. The region retained some 
little importance by virtue of the karasia, the 
exploitation of timber for ship-building, which 
the masters of the Regency had supervised by 
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a local religious chieftain of the Amokran family. 
But the town profited little from this activity. “In 
Bougie’”’, wrote the traveller Peysonnel, “everything 
is falling into ruins, for the Turks keep nothing in 
repair’ .In 1833, when the French troops, commanded 
by General Trezel, entered the town, it was nothing 
more than a rather sorry city of barely two thousand 
inhabitants guarded by a hundred and fifty janis- 
saries. 

Bibliography: Ibn Hawkal, ed. De Goeje, in 
BGA, ii, 51, trans. Slane, in JA, 1832, i, 182; 
Bakri, Description of North Africa, Algiers 1911, 
22, trans. Slane, 1913, 166; Ibn al-Athir, x, 31, 
xi, 103, trans. Fagnan, 476, 572; Ibn Khaldin, 
Histoire des Berbéres, i, 226-231, trans., ii, 51-58; 
IdrisI, al-Maghrib, 90-91, trans. 105; Zarkashi, 
Tarikh al-Dawlatayn, Tunis 1286, trans. Fagnan, 
passim; Leo Africanus, ed. Schefer, i, 262, ed. 
Epaulard, ii, 360; Ghubrini, ‘Unwan al-dirdya, ed. 
Ben Cheneb, Algiers 1910; Mas Latrie, Trattés de 
paix et de commerce, passem; de Beylié, Kalaa de 
Béni Hammad, Paris 1909, 94; Brunschvig, La 
Berbérie orientale sous les Hafstdes, 2 vols., Paris 
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de la province de Constantine, in the Recueil de la 
Société archéol. de Constantine 1869, xiii; G. 
Marcais, Les poteries et faiences de Bougie, Con- 
stantine 1918; idem, Les Arabes en Berbérie, 
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BIDJNAWR (BrjNor), a town and district in 

the Rohilkhand division of the Indian State of Uttar 
Pradesh. The district has an area of 1,867 square 
miles with 2 population of 984,196, of which 36% 
are Muslims. The town has a population of 30,646 
(1951 Census). Little is known of the district’s early 
history. In 1399 it was ravaged by Timir. Under 
Akbar it formed part of the sarkaéry of Sambhal in 
the s#ba of Dihli. During the decline of Mughal 
power it was overrun by Rohillas under ‘Ali Muham- 
mad.'It contains the town of Nadjibabad founded 
about 1750 by Nadjib al-Dawla who became wasir 
of Dihli and whose son was the Rohilla leader 
Zabita Khan. After the defeat of the Rohillas in 
1774 Bidjnawr was incorporated in Awadh. It was 
ceded to the British in 1801. During the 1857 
insurrections Mahmiid Khan, a grandson of Zabita 
Khan, was one of the most formidable opponents 
of the British. 

Bibliography: H. R. Nevill, Bijnor Gazetteer, 
Allahabad 1908. (C. Cottin Davies) 
BIDLIS (Bitlis), chief city of the wildyet of the 

same name, in eastern Anatolia. It stands on the 
river Bitlis, 25 km. south-west of the westernmost 
point of lake Van (38° 20’ N., 42° 5’ E.), at a height 
above sea-level variously estimated between 1,400 
and 1,585 metres. Known to the Armenians as 
Bagesh (Pagish) and to the Arabs as Badlis, it is 
referred to as Bidlis in old Turkish works. The city 
is in a relatively wide part of the deep and narrow 
valley cut in the eastern Taurus by the river Bitlis 
before it descends to the upper Djazira. The narrow 
and straggling streets, with their stone-built, 
earthen-roofed houses, are ranged one above the 
other from the valley floor, covered with poplars 
and fruit-trees, to the bare slopes of the hills. The 
quarters of the city are separated one from another 
by the main valley and its intersections, crossed by 
stone bridges. Although the picturesque aspect of 
the city has always been admired by travellers, its 
location gives it a harsh climate: summer days are 
excessively hot, winter is rigorous and long, with 
heavy snowfalls. Rainfall is also heavy (about 
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I metre annually), particularly in spring, whereas 
drought is common in summer. 

The valley in-which Bitlis stands affords the onfy 
route across the Taurus from the Van basin to the 
plateau of Diyarbakr and the plains of the Djazira. 
By this road, from time immemorial, caravans have 
made their way from the south to Erzurum and 
thence to the Black Sea; this was the route taken 
by Xenophon and his Ten Thousand. Throughout 
history the rulers of Bitlis levied toll on passing 
travellers and took care to maintain control of the 
plain of Mush, which supplied the food they could 
not find in their own barren mountains. 

When and by whom the city was founded is not 
known. An ancient legend tells that it was Alexander 
the Great who entrusted to one of his commanders, 
a man called Lis, the task of building here an im- 
pregnable citadel. When the building was finished, 
Lis refused Alexander admission. Alexander besieged 
the citadel but failed to force an entrance. Lis then 
explained to him how he had carried out his orders 
to the letter. He was pardoned, and the city com- 
memorates his name. The city played an important 
part in Armenian history, and is frequently mentioned 
in the old Armenian sources (Gelzer, Geogr. Cypr., 
Leipzig 1890, 168), which are however silent about 
the date of its conquest by the Muslims, recording 
only that the region of Daron (Mush) was taken by 
them in 641. Streck (El', s.v. Bidlis) mentions 
Arabic inscriptions on the walls of the citadel, but 
according to Lynch these were destroyed without 
ever being copied. Muslim historians relate that 
‘Iyad b. Ghanm, ‘Umar’s commander in the 
Djazira, after securing the surrender of Arzan went 
on to Bitlis and thence to Akhlat (Ahlat). The 
Patriarch of Ahlat accepted peace terms, and on 
‘Iyad’s return the Patriarch of Bitlis agreed to pay 
tribute on the same scale as Ahlat (al-Baladhuri, 
Futéh, Cairo rgor, 184; al-Wakidi, K. al-futéh, 
Cairo 1302, ii, 152-154). It was not long however 
before the region reverted to Byzantine rule. 
Mu‘awiya subjugated it again, but after his death 
it was once more lost to the Muslims till the reign of 
‘Abd al-Malik, whose brother Muhammad attached 
it to the province of al-Djazira. In the ‘Abbasid 
period it fell under the successive Shaykhid, 
Hamdanid and Marwanid dynasties of Diyarbakr. 
In the time of the two last-named dynasties, when 
Byzantium recovered the Euphrates basin, the 
Armenian King of Vasporakan (Basfiirdjan, the 
Van basin) threw off Muslim sovereignty and gave his 
allegiance to Constantinople, whereupon Bitlis, like 
Ahlat, became a frontier-city. The Muslim onslaught 
brought some branches of the tribes of Bakr b. 
Wail and Taghlib to the region, and under MarwAnid 
rule various Kurdish tribes spread over these parts, 
notably the Humaydi, to which the Marwdnids 
belonged, NAsir-i Khusraw, who visited the region 
in 1046, the year before the great Turkish invasion, 
states (Safar-nadma, Berlin 1841, 8 foll.) that Arabic, 
Persian and Armenian were spoken at Ahlat, and 
we may suppose that the same situation obtained at 
Bitlis. Fakhr al-Dawla Muhammad b. Djuhayr, 
whom the Saldjiks appointed to govern Diyarbakr 
in 1084, destroyed Marw4nid rule and distributed 
their lands and fortresses to Turks. Bitlis was given 
to Muhammad b. Dflmaé or Ditmlaé, whose descen- 
dants continued to rule it until 588/1192, when it 
was seized by the amir of Ahlat. In 1207 both cities 
fell to the Ayyabids, who settled large numbers of 
Kurds in the region. Though Ahlat was devastated 
by Djalal al-Din Kh*arizmshah in 1229, the cities 
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of Van and Bitlis began a period of prosperity, 
Bitlis in particular becoming an important centre 
of learning until the Mongol invasion. After the fall 
of the Iikhanids, the Ruzheki tribe of Kurds estab- 
lished a dynasty at Bitlis, “which managed to maintain 
itself, despite many vicissitudes, till the mid-19th 
century, having acknowledged in its time the suze- 
rainty of Timarids, Kara Koyunlus, Ak Koyunlus, 
Safawids and Ottomans. Sharaf Khan, a 16th- 
century member of this house (whose Sharaf-nama, 
completed in 1596, is a principal source for Kurdish 
history) claimed descent from the Ayyibids, while 
his grandson ‘Abd4l (‘Abd Allah) Khan told Ewliya 
Celebi that he was descended from the ‘AbbAsids. 
Ewliya’s visit was in 1655. His observations include 
the following. The bddj exacted from caravans 
passing through the city went to the Khan. The 
kharddj of the plain of Mush had been bestowed by 
Murdd IV on the Khan for life; out of it he paid the 
warden and garrison of the citadel. On the other 
hand, the djizya paid by the Jacobite and Arab 
vra‘aya of the city was reserved to the kol (admini- 
strative division) of Van, and was collected by an 
agha who came from Van at the beginning of every 
year. Some 70 tribes were subject to the Khan. 
Within the citadel there were 300 houses, but half 
the area was covered by the ruler’s palace. In the 
17 city-quarters were 5,000 houses. In the environs 
were thousands of orchards, all containing summer- 
houses. Of the mosques, with a total of 110 mikrabs, 
the most important was the Sharafiyya, built by 
Sharaf Khan. Tavernier, whose visit was at the same 
period, writes that the Bey of Bitlis recognised 
neither Shah nor Padishah, and could put into the 
field a force of 20-25,000 cavalry. At that time the 
population was largely Kurdish and Armenian. The 
Dithannuma states that the latter were in the 
majority. According to the Jesuits who visited the 
city in 1683, the nominal vassalage of the Bey to 
the Ottomans was preserved only in that he sent 
them tribute on his accession (Fleurian, Estat 
présent de l Arménie, Paris 1694). The power of the 
Kurdish princes was not broken by the Turks till 
1847, though the city remained a Kurdish political 
and religious (Nakshbandi) centre during the 
turbulences of the 19th century. 

On the establishment of full Ottoman sovereignty, 
Bitlis formed a kada? belonging to the sandjak of 
Mush within the great wilayet of Erzurum, but 
after the Russo-Turkish war of 1877-78 it was made 
into a wildyet to emphasise the dependence of the 
region on the central government. The area of the 
wildyet, which was divided into 4 sandjaks—Bitlis, 
Siirt, Mush and Gent—was almost 30,000 square 
kms., with an estimated population of 400,000. 
According to Cuinet, the central sandjak, with an 
area of 5,500 square kms., had a population of some 
108,000: 70,000 Muslims, 33,000 Armenians, 4,000 
Syrian Jacobites and 1,000 Yazidis. The sdlndme for 
the year 1310/1892-93 shows the population of this 
sandiak as 77,000: 46,000 Muslims, the remainder 
Armenian. Lynch, who quotes this total, says it 
ought to be increased by 13 per cent to compensate 
for deficiencies in the registration. For the population 
of the city itself in the roth century no reliable 
figures exist. Lynch estimated it at 30,000 at the 
time of his visit (1898): 10,000 Armenians, 200 
Syrians, the rest Kurds. A Russian source of the 
beginning of the zoth century gives the number of 
houses in the city as 5,100: 550 belonging to Turks, 
3,000 to Kurds, 1,500 to Armenians. 

The staple industry of Bitlis in the 19th century 
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was weaving, with its ancillary craft of dyeing. 
Other exports of the city and the surrounding 
country included gall-nuts, gum tragacanth, madder, 
tobacco, honey and livestock. 

Till the troubles of the end of the 19th century, 
Turks, Kurds, Armenians and Jacobites had lived 
side by side in Bitlis. The Jesuits who founded a 
mission there in 1683 had been well received by 
the Bey. In the 18th century an Italian priest, 
Maurizio Garzoni, lived and worked among the 
Kurds for 18 years. An American Protestant mission 
was founded in 1858. The insurrection of the Arme- 
nians, the measures taken to suppress it, and the 
Russian occupation during the First World War all 
contributed to a grave reduction in the population 
and to the disappearance of industry. The popu- 
lation of the city in 1927 was 9,050, in 1950 11,152. 

Early in the Republican period each of the 4 
sandjaks comprising Bitlis wildyet became a separate 
wilayet. In 1929 Bitlis was attached as a kadd? to 
the wildyet of Mush, nearly 70 per cent of the 

population of which were Kurds according to the 
1935 census. Bitlis was restored to wildyet status in 
1936, and is now divided into 5 kada’s: Bitlis, 
Tatvan, Ahlat, Mutki and Hizan, with an area of 
5,482 square kms, and a population (1950) of 88,422. 

Bibliography: H. F. B. Lynch, Armenia, 

Travels and Studies 1898, London 1901, ii, 145-59; 

Ewliya Celebi, Seyahatndme (ed. Ahmed Djewdet), 

iv, 85 f.; Tavernier, Les stx voyages, Paris 1676, 

i, 3, 303; Hadjdji Khalifa, Dithannumd, (ed. 

Ibrahim Mutafarrika), 413; V. Cuinet, La Turquie 

d’ Asie, Paris 1892, ii, 521 f.; Sdlndme-1 wildyet-i 

Bitlis, 1310 (first issue); Genel niifus saytms, 

20. X. 1935, Vol. xliv, Mus vildyeti. See also the two 

articles s.v. Bitlis in 1A, by Besim Darkot and 

Mikrimin Halil Yinang, of which the present 

article is a shortened conflation. 

(G. L. Lewis) 

BIDLISI, Ipris, Mewlana Hakim al-Din Idris b. 
Mewlana Husam al-Din ‘AI al-Bidlisi, historian of 
the Ottomans, was probably of Kurdish origin. He 
became nishandj: at the Ak Koyunlu court, and in 
the name of Ya‘kib Beg wrote a letter of con- 
gratulation to Bayezid II in 890/1485 which was 
much admired (Hammer-Purgstall, ii, 290). In 
consequence of the growing power of Shah Isma‘il 
he fled to Turkey in 907/1501-2, where he was 
welcomed by Bayezid and commissioned to write 
the history of the Ottoman House in Persian. His 
work was criticised as being over-lenient to the 
Persians, and he failed to receive the payments he 
had been promised. He asked for permission to go 
on the Pilgrimage, but this was granted only after 
the death of the Grand Vizier Khadim ‘Ali Pasha 
(who seems to have been his chief enemy) in Rabi‘ 
II 917/July 1511. From Mecca he wrote to the 
Ottoman court a letter in which he threatened that 
if his wrongs were not righted he would expose in 
the dibadje and khkatime of his history (which were 
not yet written) the ingratitude shown to him. 
Selim I invited him back to Istanbul shortly after 
his accession and the completed history was presented 
to him. Idris accompanied Selim on the Caldiran 
campaign of 920/1514, and afterwards rendered 
invaluable service to the Ottomans by winning over 
the Sunni Kurdish princes to their side; the ferman 
quoted by Sa‘d al-Din (ii, 322) shows that he was 
given a free hand in organising the Kurdish terri- 
tories. He also accompanied Selim to Egypt, where 
he is said to have protested against the misdeeds 
of the Ottoman officials (Hammer-Purgstall, ii, 518). 
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He died in Istanbul, soon after Selim, in Dhu 
*l-Hidjdja 926/Nov.-Dec. 1520, and was buried at 
Eyytb beside the mosque founded by his wife, 
Zeyneb Khatun. 

His great history, the Hasht Bihisht (Hadjdji 
Khalifa, ed, Fliigel, no. 2131, and cf. nos. 2152 and 
14406), the ‘Eight Paradises’, i.e. the reigns of the 
eight sultans from ‘Othman to Bayezid IT, is written 
in the most elaborate style of Persian isha, 
avowedly on the models of the histories of Djuwayni, 
Wassaf, Mu‘in al-Din Yazdi and Sharaf al-Din Yazdi. 
Though it was highly esteemed both by Sa‘d al-Din, 
who frequently refers to it (cf. especially i 159), and 
by Hammer-Purgstall (cf. i XXXIV), it is still 
unpublished. It was begun in 908/1502-3 and 
finished in thirty months; the last political event 
described in detail is the relief of Midilli in 907, but 
the latest date recorded is 912. The long Khatime, 
entirely in verse, which was written in Mecca (cf. 
Rieu, CPM 219a), describes the civil war at the end 
of Bayezid’s reign; it concludes with a Shikdyet-name, 
in which Idris relates his misfortunes. 

A continuation (dhayl) to Idris’s history, covering 
the reign of Selim I, was written by his son Abu 
’1-Fadl (on whom see Babinger, 95 ff.). A Turkish 
translation of the Hasht Bihishkt was made by a 
certain ‘Abd al-Baki Sa‘di in 1146/1733-4 at the 
command of Mahmid I; it is not altogether reliable 
(cf. M. Stikrii in Jsl. XIX [1931] 138). The history 
of Kemal Pashazade [g.v.], sometimes referred to as 
a ‘translation’ of the Hasht Bihisht, was written as a 
nazire to it, but is an entirely independant work. 

Idris also wrote a Selim-name in prose and verse, 
which was left unfinished at his death and edited 
later by Abu ’l-Fadl (a quite distinct work from 
Abu ’1-Fadl’s dhayl, cf. F. Tauer in ArO IV [1932] 
103). He was a poet and a calligrapher (cf. Mustakim- 
zade, Tuhfat-1 Khattatin, Ist. 1928, 110), and wrote 
a number of treatises on various subjects including: 
(1) al-Ibd@? ‘an mawaki% ’l-wabd (H.Kh. no. 5930 
[? and 6218], Brockelmann II 302 and cf. S II 325); 
(2) two Persian translations of the ‘Forty Hadiths’ 
(H.Kh. no. 7507, and cf. A. Karahan, Islém-Tiirk 
Edebiyatinda Kirk Hadis, Istanbul 1954, 111-3); 
(3) a shark to the Fusis al-kikam (H.Ikh. no. 9073); 
(4) a sharh to Shabistari’s Gulshan-i Raz (H. Kh. 
no. 10839); (5) a skarh, entitled Hakk al-Mubin, to 
Shabistari’s Hakk al-Yakin; (6) a sharh to the 
Khamnyye of Ibn al-Farid (Br. S I 464); (7) Risdla 
fi ’l-Nafs (Br. S Il 325); (8) a hashiye to Baydawi’s 
Tafsir (cf. Rieu, CPM 216b); (9) a Persian translation 
of Damiri’s Hayat al-Hayawan (cf. Hammer- 
Purgstall, ii, 518 and ‘Othmanli Miiellifleri iii 7, where 
an autograph MS is recorded). ‘Bursall Mehmed 
Tahir also records five other works, which he had 
presumably seen. 

Bibliography: Babinger, 45ff. and the 
teferences there given, especially Rieu, CPM, 
216-9; Hammer-Purgstall, ii, 432 ff., for Idris’s 
activities in Kurdistan (mainly following Abu 
’1-Fadl’s dhayl); Sheref-name, ed. Véliaminof- 
Zernof 342 ff. = Charmoy’s translation ii/1 208 ff. 
(where however the Hasht Bihisht, perhaps through 
confusion with the Selim-ndme, is described as a 
poem of 80,000 verses: this error was reproduced 
by C. Huart in the article Bidlisit in EI! = Idris 
Bitlist in TA}; M. Sitkrii, Das He&t Bihikt des Idris 
Bitlisi, in Isl. XIX (1931) 131-157 (survey of the 
MSS in Istanbul, including autographs dated 919, 
and analysis of contents to the death of Orkhan); 
Storey, ii/2 412-6 (the latest and fullest survey of 
the MSS). A passage from ‘Abd al-Baki’s trans- 





lation is quoted by F. Babinger in Jsi. XI (1921) 
42 ff., and several passages of the Persian text are 
quoted by F. Giese in Die Verschtedenen Text- 
rezensionen des ‘ASiqpaSade, Abh. Pr. Ak. W. 1936, 
Phil.-Hist. Kl. no. 4. Some passages from the 
Selim-nadme are given in translation by H. Massé 
in Séim I en Syrie, d’aprés le Sélim-nameé, in 
Mélanges Syriens offerts 4 M. René Dussaud, 
Paris 1939, ii, 779-782. In the archives of the 
Topkapi Saray are preserved Idris’s letter asking 
for permission to go on the Pilgrimage (E 3156) 
and the letter he sent from Mecca (E 5675, repro- 
duced, with Turkish synopsis, by F. R. Unat in 
Bell. VII [1943], 198). A letter sent by Idris to 
Suleyman I and Idris’s seal are reproduced in 
I. H. Uzungarsili, Osmanit Tarihi ii, Ankara 1949, 
Pl. xxi. (V. L. MENAGE) 
BIDLISI, SHarar at-Din KuAn, commonly 
known as SHARAF KHAN, Persian historian of 
Kurdish extraction, the elder brother of the Amir of 
Bidlis, Shams al-Din Khan, born at Karah-rid near 
Kumm on 20 Dhu ’1-Ka‘da 949/20 February 1543, 
during the exile of his father. His family was taken 
under the protection of Shah Tahmasp the Safawid 
(930-984/1524-1576), and he was brought up at the 
court of that ruler with the latter’s children, and re- 
ceived his education there. At the age of twelve, he 
was raised to the rank of amir of the Kurds, and held 
this position for three years. In Djumada II 975/ 
January 1568 he took part in a campaign in Gilan 
against the last prince of the Kiya7i dynasty, Khan 
Ahmad Khan (943-1020/1536-1611), who on several 
occasions rebelled against the Safawids. This 
campaign having ended with the capture of the 
prince, he returned to court, and Shah Isma‘il II, on 
his accession to the throne in 984/1576, conferred upon 
him the governorship of the province of Nakhéiwan 
and Shirwan, with the title of amir al-umard of 
the Kurds. At the time of the invasions of these 
regions by the Turks under Murad III in 986/1578, 
he joined the army of the victorious Khusraw Pasha 
and in this way was placed on the throne of his 
ancestors at Bidlis. In 1005/1596-7, he abdicated in 
favour of his son Shams al-Din Khan, and commenced 
the task of writing a history of the Kurds in Persian, 
under the title of Sharaf-ndma, a work in 15 chapters, 
the first of which are devoted to the Kurdish tribes 
and princes and the last (part 2) to the Persian and 
Turkish rulers of his time. This work was translated 
into Turkish first by Muhammad Bey b. Ahmad Bey 
Mirza in 1078/1667-8, and later by Sham‘ in 1095/ 
1684 (autograph MS. in the Bodleian). The Persian 
text was published by Veliaminof-Zernof (Scheref- 
Nameh, or history of the Kurds, by Scheref, prince 
of Bidlis, published, ... translated and annotated 
.., 2 vols., St. Petersburg 1860-2), and a reprint 
of the first part appeared in Cairo in 1931. F. B. 
Charmoy has translated it into French (Cheref- 
Nadmeh or history of the Kurdish nation, by Cheref- 
ou’ddine ... translated with a commentary ..., 
2 vols. (4 books), St. Petersburg 1868-75). 
Bibliography: Wolkow, Notice sur l’ouvrage 
persan intitulé Scheref Namé, in JA, viii (1826), 
291-8; Véliaminof-Zernof, Scheref-Nameh, i, 3 ff.; 
H. A. Barb, Geschtchtliche Skizze, iv, SBAk. Wien, 
== Geschichte der Kurdischen Fuiirstenherrschaft, 
96 ff.; idem, Uber die unter dem Namen “Tarich 
el Akrad’ bekannte Kurden-Chronik von Scheref, 
SBAk. Wien, phil.-hist. Classe, vol. x, Vienna 
1853, 258-76; idem, Geschichtliche Skizze der 33 ver- 
schiedenen Kurdischen Fiirstengeschlechter, SBAk. 
Wien, vol xxii, Vienna 1857, 328; idem, Geschichte 
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fiinf Kurden-Dynastien, SBak. Wien, vol. xxviii, 
Vienna 1858, 3-54; idem, Geschichte von Western 
Kurden-Dynastien, SBAk. Wien, vol. xxx/1, Vienna 
1859; idem, Geschichte der Kurdischen Ftirstenherr- 
schaft in Bidlis. Aus dem Scherefname, 4 vols., 
SBAk. Wien, vol. xxxii, Vierina 1859, 145-250; 

Morley, A descriptive catalogue of the historical ma- 

nuscripts in the Asiatic and Persian languages 

preserved in the Library of the Royal Asiatic 

Society ..., London 1854, 146-50; C. Rieu, Cat. 

of the Persian MSS. in {the British Museum, 

vol. 1, London 1879, 208-9; Storey, i, 366-9; 

Said Naficy, Tarikhca-yi Mukhtasar-1 Adabiyyat-1 

Iran, in Sal-ndma-yi Pars, 1328 solar/1949, 36. 

(Sarp NarFicy) 

BIDPAY [see KALILA WA-DIMNA]. 

BIGHA (the Greek IInyat), a town in north- 
western Asia Minor and now the centre of a kadd? in 
the province of Canak-Kal‘e, is situated on the 
Kodija Cay, #.e., the ancient Granicus, about 15 miles 
from the Sea of Marmara. At the mouth of the Kodja 
Cay stands Kara Bigha (the Iptamog of classical 
times), which is the port (“‘iskele”’) of Bigha. Bigha, 
under Ottoman rule, was at different times a 
sandjak of the eydlet-i Bakr-i Sefid (the province of 
the Kapudan Pasha or High Admiral of the Ottoman 
fleet), a sandjak of the wildyet of Khudawendigar 
(Brusa), and still later a kadd@ in the Mutesartiflik 
of Bigha (the administrative centre of which was, 
however, not Bigha itself, but Kal‘e-i Sultaniyye, 
t.e., Ganak-Kal‘e). The town had in 1945 about 8150 
inhabitants. 

Bibliography: Hadjdji Khalifa, Djthannuma, 
Istanbul 1145/1732, 667; Ewliya Celebi, Seyahat- 
name, v, Istanbul A.H. 1315, 299-300; P. A. von 
Tischendorf, Das Lehnswesen in den moslemischen 
Staaten, Leipzig 1872, 71; W. Tomaschek, Zur 
historischen Topographie von Kleinasien im Mittel- 
alter (SBAk. Wien, Phil.-Hist. Cl., Bd. 124), Wien 
1891, 14 and 94; F. Taeschner, Das anatolische 
Wegenetz nach osmanischen Quellen, (Ttirkische 
Bibliothek, Bd. 23), Leipzig 1926, i, 158, and ii, 
yo; ©. L. Barkan, Kanunlar, 19-21 (Biga Livdst 
Kanunu: 922/1517); V. Cuinet, La Turquie d’ Asie, 
iii, Paris 1894, 753 ff.; Pauly-Wissowa, vii/2 (1912), 
s.v. Granikos, cols. 1814-1815; Sami, Kam#us al- 
A‘lam, ii, Istanbul A.H. 1306, 1441; SAli Djaw4d, 
Tarikh ve Dioghrafiya Lughati, Istanbul A.H. 
1313-1314, 224-225; IA, s.v. Biga (Besim Darkot). 

(V. J. Parry) 

BIGHA [see misAna]. 

BIH?AFRID B. FARWARDIN, an Iranian relig- 
ious agitator who, in the later period of Umayyad rule 
—about 129/747—-set himself up as a new prophet at 
Khawaf in the district of Nishapir. He gathered 
about him a large following and was put to death 
with his disciples on the orders of Abi Muslim in 
131/749. Before this he is believed to have lived in 
China for seven years and on his return, to have 
revealed himself to certain people as resurrected and 
descended from heaven. Legend also has it that he 
pretended to be dead and remained for a year in the 
tomb which he had had built for himself. Enunciating 
his doctrine in a Persian scripture and claiming that 
he was in essence a Zoroastrian, he nevertheless 
adopted certain practices and prohibitions which 
seem to be inspired by Islam. Among these were the 
prohibition of wine, animals not ritually bled, and con- 
sanguinary marriages, the abolition of the samzama 
{g.v.], the prescription of seven daily prayers to be 
offered up facing the sun, and obligatory alms- 
giving. 
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Doubtless, he intended by this compromise to 
give a new lease of life to his old religion. But Abi 
Muslim, incited to turn against him by the Mébadhs 
who did not approve of this reform and realising 
moreover the danger which this movement repre- 
sented for the new converts, forced Bih?afrid 
to rally to Islam and to support the ‘Abbasid cause. 
As, in spite of this, the reformer continued his 
preaching, he was later executed. Adherents of his 
doctrine, awaiting the return to earth of their 
master, were still to be found in the 4th/roth century. 

Bibliography: Fihrist, 344; Khwarizmi, Ma- 
fatih al-‘Ulim, ed. van Vioten, 38; Baghdadi, Fark, 

347; Shahrastani, 187; Biriini, Chronologte, ed. 

Sachau, 210; Tha‘alibi, K. al-Ghurar, ap. M. Th. 

Houtsma, WZKM, iii, 1889, 30-37; G. H. Sadighi, 

Les mouvements religieux trantens, Paris 1938, 

I1m-131; S. Moscati, Rend. Lin. 1949, 474 ff.; 

B. Spuler, Iran in friihislamischer Zeit, Wiesbaden 

1952, 196. (D. SourDEL) 

BIHAR, a province of India lying between 
23° 48’ and 27°31’N. and 83°20’ and 88° 32’ E., 
bounded by Uttar Pradesh on the west, Nepal on 
the north, Bengal and East Pakistan on the east 
and Orissa on the south; area, with Chota Nagpur, 
67,164 $q.m., population 38,784,000. The dialects 
of the predominantly Hindi population, Bihjpuri, 
Maithili and Magahi, are referred to as Bihari, and 
are more akin to Bengali than to Hindi; the latter is, 
however, the official language of administration and 
education. The region is now of major economic 
importance on account of its coalfields and heavy 
iron industries. 

Bihar—which takes its name from the now 
unimportant town of Bihar, surrounded by Buddhist 
monasteries (Skt. vikdra)—was in the British period 
from 1765 within the Lieutenant-Governorship of 
Bengal, later joined administratively with the now 
independent Orissa (g.v.]. This lack of independence 
reflects the position of the region—whose boundaries 
have only been formally defined in recent years— 
from the earliest days of Islamic supremacy in 
India, and its history is one of individual governors 
and towns rather than of dynasties and regions. 
Monghyr (Mungir), for example, was taken during 
Ikhtiyar al-Din Muhammad b. Bakhtiyar Khaldji’s 
raids on Bihar in 589/1193 and held by him under 
the Delhi sultan Kutb al-Din Aybak; it was annexed 
to Delhi by Muhammad b. Tughluk in 730/1330, 
belonged to Djawnpur (Jaunpur) from 7909/1397, 
reverted to Delhi when overrun by Sikandar Lédi in 
893/1488, and was later held by the kings of Bengal 
before becoming subject to the Mughals. Parts of 
Bihar did form a separate administrative unit in the 
7th/13th centuries (Shams al-Din Tletmish esta- 
blished a governor in Bihar in 622/1225); under 
Akbar in 990/1582 it formed a siiba of eight sarkars, 
subordinate to the stba of Bengal. The capital 
remained at the town of Bihar until transferred to 
Patna by Shér Shah Siri in the gth/15th century. 
The importance of the region was as a buffer between 
Awadh and Bengal until the Mughal period, when 
the emphasis was as a line of communication 
between them, as many fine bridges of the Mughal 
viceroys testify. 

2. Monuments: There is no particular ‘Bihari’ 
style of Indo-Islamic architecture. The finest group 
of buildings is at Sahsar4m, including the justly 
famous mausoleum of Shér Sh4h (inscription of 
952/1545) standing 50 m. high in a large artificial 
lake; its architect, Aliwal Khan, had been a master- 
builder under the Delhi Lodis, but his treatment of 
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the octagonal mausoleum transcends any of the 
Lédi conceptions. Shér Shah obtained the fort of 
Roht4sgath from its Hindad Radja in 946/1539, and 
to him is attributed the Djami‘ Masdjid; the recon- 
structed fortifications, the palaces, Habash Khan’s 
tomb and mosque, etc., date from the viceregency 
(988-1008/1580-1600) of Radja M4an Singh under 
Akbar; to Man Singh is attributed the mosque at 
Hadaf, near Radjmahal: the long barrel-vault 
traversing the central bay of the wan of this early 
Mughal structure recalls the style of Djwanpur (q.v.]. 
Monghyr has been mentioned above: the fort is 
reputed to have been built by early Bengal kings, but 
the style appears Mughal; Radja Todar Mall is 
known to have repaired the fortifications in 988/158. 
The two forts of Palamaw, built by local Cero 
Radjas in the 11th/17th century, were taken by the 
Mughal governor Da?id Khan Kurayshi, who erected 
a mosque (1070/1660) and other structures; the 
Naya Kil‘a boasts the splendid Nagpuri Darw4za 
wn the Djahangirl style. The tomb of Makhdim 
Shah Dawlat (Choti Dargah) at Maner erected 
by the governor Ibrahim Khan in 1017-26/1608-16 
is of some merit. For other buildings see M. H. 
Kuraishi, cited below. 

Bibliography: There are no primary sources 
specifically dealing with Bihar; for the various 
historical incidents involving Bihar see Cambridge 
History of India, Vols iii (1928) and iv (1937) 
(full bibliographies); also Imperial Gazetteer of 
India, Vol. viii, Oxford 1908, and, for local 
histories, relevant volumes of the Bihar and 
Orissa District Gazetteers, Patna c. 1930; some are 
revised versions of the former Bengal District 
Gazetteer. 

For the monuments of Shér Shah Siri, see 
A. Cunningham, ASI Report, xi, 1880; Percy 
Brown, Indian Architecture (Islamic Period), 
Bombay n.d., Chap. xvi; H. Goetz, The mausoleum 
of Sher Shah at Sasaram, in Ars Islamica, v, i, 97; 
for other monuments also, ASI Annual Report 
1922-3, 34-41, and (most important, with full 
descriptions and histories of monuments) Maulvi 
Muhammad Hamid Kuraishi, List of Ancient 
Monuments ... in Bihar and Orissa, ASI, NIS 
Vol. li, Calcutta 1931, 54-66, 139-141, 146-191, 
197-202, 207-219. (J. Burton-PacE) 
BIHAR-I DANISH [see ‘INAYAT ALLAH KANBO]. 
aL-BIHARI, Muniss ALLAH B. ‘ABD AL-SHAKOR 

AL-SUTHMANI AL-SIDDIKI AL-HANAFI was born at 
Kara, a village near Muhibb ‘Alipir in the province of 
Bihar (India). He belonged to the Malik community, 
of exotic origin, still unidentified. He received his 
early education from Kutb al-Din al-Ansari al- 
Sihalwi and read some books with Kutb al-Din al- 
Husayni al-Shamsabadi. After completing his 
studies he went to the Deccan where Awrangzib 
was at the time engaged in military operations 
against the local rulers. The emperor, impressed 
by his erudition, especially his high proficiency in 
jurisprudence, appointed him adi of Lucknow. 
After some years he was posted to Haydarabad on 
the defeat of Abi ’l-Hasan T4n4 Sh4h, the ruler of 
Golconda, in 1097/1686-7 at the hands of Awrangzib. 
He was later appointed tutor to Prince Rafi‘ al- 
Kadr, a son of Shah ‘Alam b. Awrangzib. He went 
to Kabul in rrog/1697 along with his ward when 
Shah ‘Alam was appointed governor of that 
province. On his accession to the throne in 1118/ 
1706-7 Shah ‘Alam Bahadur Shah I appointed him 
the chief justice of the realm and conferred on him 





the title of ‘Fadil Khan”. He died soon after in 
1119/1707. 

He is the author of::(i) Sullam al-“Uhim, a famous 
text on logic; (ii) Musallam al-Thubét, a standard 
work on us al-fikh; (iii) Djawhar al-Fard, a disser- 
tation on the indivisible atom. All these three books 
are prescribed as courses of study in Indo-Pakistan 
Teligious institutions and have been the subject of 
commentaries, glosses and super-glosses. (iv) Risdla 
ft >l-mughdlatat al-Sdmmat al-wurdd; and (v) Risdla 
fi ithbat anna madhhab al-Hanafiyya ab‘ad ‘an 
al-ray min madhhab al-Shafi*tyya. 

Bibliography: Azad Bilgrami, Ma?athir al- 
Kirdm, Waydarabad (Dn.) 1910, 211; idem. 
Subhat al-Mardjan fi athar Hindustan, Bombay 
1303/1886, 76; Siddik Hasan Kannawdji, Abdjad 
al-“Ulim, Bhopal 1296/1878, 905; Rahman ‘Ali, 
Tadhkira-i ‘Ulama?-4 Hind, Lucknow 1312/1894, 
175; Brockelmann, GAL II, 420, S II 622-4; JASB 
(1913), 195 ff.; Muhammad Husayn Azad, Tadhki- 
va-t ‘Ulama?-t Hind, Lahore 1914, 42; Zubaid 
Ahmad, Contribution of India to Arabic Literature, 
Jullundur 1946, 56-9, 126-130; ‘Abd al-Hayy 
Nadwi, Nuzhat al-Khawatir, Haydarabad (Dn.) 
1376/1957, Vi, 250-2; Fakir Muhammad Lahori, 
Hada@ik al-Hanafiyya*, Lucknow, 1324/1906, 4313 
Fadl-i Imam Khayrabadi, Tarddjim al-Fudali? 
(Eng. trans. Bazmee Ansari), Karachi 1956, 48-53. 

(A. S. BazMEE ANSARI) 

BIHARISTAN [see pyAmi]. 

BIHISHT [see DJANNA}. 

BIHISHTI, takhallus of an Ottoman poet and 
historian, whose personal name was Ahmed. He was 
born in about 871/1466-7, the son of a certain 
Suleyman Bey. At the age of 13 he entered the 
service of Bayezid as a page, but was banished from 
court for some offence and is reported to have fled 
to Hardt. He was pardoned but not received back 
into favour. He was writing his History in the last 
year of Bayezid’s reign (917/1511-2) and probably 
died in that year. 

Bihishti is said to have written the first Khamsa 
[g.v.] in Ottoman Turkish; of his methnewis sur- 
vive: Leyla we Medjintin, Makhsen al-Esrar, 
Mithr ti Miishteri, Iskender-name and Heft Peyker. 
His History, written in a somewhat turgid style, 
probably consisted originally of eight ‘books’, one 
for each of the sultans from ‘Othman to Bayezid II. 
Add. 7869 in the British Museum and Revan Késkii 
1270, two portions of thé same MS, cover the years 
791-908; Add. 24,995 in the British Museum, a later 
compilation mainly based on Bihishti’s history, 
probably contains material from the first three 
‘books’, which are not known in the full version. 
The history, which follows closely the Hasht Bihisht 
of Idris Bidlisi {g.v.], is neither so early nor so 
important as was once believed. 

Bibliography: Babinger, 43, and scurces 
noted there, especially Rieu, CTM, 44 and 47; 
S. Niizhet Ergun, Tirk Sairleri, s.v.; R. liter, 
Bihists ve Leylt vi Mecnun?u, unpublished thesis, 
no. 386 in the Tiirkiyat Enstitiisii library (a study 
of Turkish MS 5591 in the library of Istanbul 
University); a MS. at Ushaw College, Durham, 
contains the five poems named above. 

(V. L. Mé&NaGE) 

BIHKUBADH, in ‘Abbisid times the name 
(adopted, with the organisation, from the Sasanid 
Persians) of three districts (Astdn, Arabic Kira) of 
the province of ‘Irak, all situated on the eastern 
branch (modern Hilla branch) of the Euphrates. The 
name means “the Goodness (or godd lands?) of 
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Kubadh”’, a Sasanid king who reigned in the 5th cen- 
tury A.D. The districts bordered, to the south, on 
that of Kifa, and on the Great Swamp of the Lower 
Euphrates. The three districts, sometimes-referred 
to jointly as the Bihkubadhat, were those of Upper, 
Middle, and Lower Bihkubadh. The Upper district 
contained six sub-districts (tasstédj), those of the 
village and ruins of Babil (Babylon), Khutarniya, 
Upper and Lower al-Talludja, ‘Ayn al-Tamr, and 
another. Middle Bihkubadh contained four sub- 
divisions, those of the Badat Canal, of Sira and 
Barbisam4, of Barisama, and of Nahr al-Malik. 
Lower Bihkubadh had five subdivisions, including 
those of Furadt Badahla and Nistar. 

Bibliography: BGA, passim, particularly iii, 
133; vi. 7,236; Yakit, i, 770; Mardsid al-Ittila‘, 
Lexic. geogr. (ed. Juynboll), i. 57, 183; iv. 98, 412 ff.; 
Baladhuri, Futih, 271, 464; M. Streck, Baby- 
lonien nach den arab. Geographen, i. (1900), 16, 20; 
J. Marquart, EranSahr = Abh. G. W. Gott., New 
Series, Vol. iii, no. 2 (1901), 142, 163 ff.; Le 
Strange, 70, 81. (M. Streck-[S. H. Lonericc]) 
BIHROZ (Amir), son of Amir Rustam and, like 

him, chief of the Donboli. A loyal ally of the 
Safawids, he took part in the war between Shah 
TJahmasp and Sultan Sulayman al-Kanini in 945/ 
1538. He died in 985/1577, at the age of go, after 
having been in power for 50 years. His lakab was 
Sulayman Khalifa. (B. NIKITINE) 

BIHROZ KHAN, son of Shah Bandar Khan, 
amir of the Donboli. He was known under the name 
of Sulayman Khan al-Thani. At the time of Sultan 
Murad’s attack on Adharbaydjan, he distinguished 
himself in the army of Shah Safi. He died in 1o41/ 
1631-2. 

Bibliography: M. E. Zaki, Mashahir al-Kurd 
wa-Kurdistan, 144; Ta’rikh al-Duwal wa ’!l-Imarat 
al-Kurdtyya, 386, 387. (B. NIKITINE) 
BIHZAD, Kamat at-Din, UsTAp, the most 

famous Persian miniature-painter. The main 
sources for his life are: 1. Kh*andamir, Habib al- 
Styar, Bombay 1857, iii, 350 (T. W. Arnold, Painting 
tn Islam, Oxford 1928, 140) and two documents from 
his Nama-+ Nami (Bibl. Nat., MS. Suppl. Pers. 1842), 
a preface to an album of calligraphy and miniatures 
compiled by Bihzad and the document appointing 
him head of the royal Kitab-Khana (Muhammad 
Kazwini-L. Bouvat, Deux documents inédits relatifs 
a Behzad, in RMM, xxvi, 1914, 146-161); 2. Babur- 
nama, ed. Beveridge, London 1921, 272, 291, 329; 
3. Mirza Muhammad Haydar Dughlat, Ta?vikh-+ 
Rashidt (T. W. Arnold, in BSOS, v, 1930, 672-673); 
4. Dist Muhammad b. Sulayman of Harat, Account 
of past and present printers of the year 951 
(1544) in the Bahram Mirza Album, Top-kapu Serai 
Libr., Istanbul (Binyon-Wilkinson-Gray, Persian 
Miniature Painting, Oxford 1933, 186); 5. Mustafa 
SAli, Mendkib-i Hiinerweran (995/1587), Istanbul 
1926, 37, 63-65, 67; 6, Kadi Ahmad b. Mir-Munshi, 
Gulistan-+ Hunar (1015/1606), (Calligraphers and 
patnters ...., tr. by V. Minorsky, Washington, 1959, 
159, 179-80, 183); 7. Iskandar Munshi, Ta?rikh-¢ 
‘Alam-dra-yi ‘Abbasi (T. W. Arnold, Patnting in 
Islam, 141). 

On the basis of the existing work of Bihzad, one 
can assume that he was born during the decade 
1450-60, Mirza Muhammad Haydar Dughlat, Dist 
Muhammad, and Kadi Ahmad describe him as a 
pupil of Amir Rah Allah, known as Mirak NakkAsh 
of Hardt, the librarian of Sultan Husayn Baykara, 
who brought up the young orphan; the Turkish art 
historian ‘Ali states, however, that his teacher was 


Pir Sayyid Ahmad of Tabriz; lastly Djahangir 
mentions Khalil Mirza as an artist whose style 
Bihzad continued (Tézuk-t Djahangiri, trs. Roger 
and Beveridge, ii, 116). He became recognised very 
quickly, and received great artistic opportunities 
through his first patron Mir ‘Ali Shir Naw&7i and, 
from some time before 893/1488 on, through the 
Timirid Husayn Baykara, at whose court in Haat 
gathered the intellectual éitte of the time with 
Nawa1, Djami and Kh*andamir at their head. 
Bihzad remained in Harat after the dynasty was 
overthrown by Muhammad Khan Shaybani (1507). 
Babur says that this prince had the presumption 
to correct Bihzad’s miniatures. He moved, however, 
to Tabriz, the Safawid capital, with the latter’s 
conqueror, Shah Isma‘il. The favour which he 
enjoyed with the latter is evident from the story 
told by ‘Ali of Isma‘il’s anxiety about Bihzad 
during the campaign against Sultan Selim I, in 1514. 
The distinction in which he was held became even 
more evident from the fact that on 27th Djumada I 
928/1522 he was appointed head of the royal 
library and placed in charge of all the librarians, 
calligraphers, painters, gilders, marginal draughts- 
men, gold mixers, gold beaters and_ lapis-lazuli 
washers. This document disproves the statement of 
Kadi Ahmad that Bihzad remained in Hardt until 
the beginning of the reign of Shah Tahm4sp (930/ 
1524). Under Shih Tahmasp, Bihzad also received 
numerous marks of honour and was engaged along 
with Sultan Muhammad and Aka Mirak in the 
royal library. In the La{as/-ndma of Fakhri Sultan 
Muhammad (c. 927/1520; Brit. Mus. Add. 7,669, 
fol. 98) is a story which illustrates the aged Bihz4d’s 
manner of working: he took a Turkish assistant, 
Darwish Muhammad Nakkash of Khurdsan, a 
colour-preparer, as his pupil and finally entrusted 
him with his own works. As other pupils are men- 
tioned by Haydar Mirza: the portrait painter Kasim 
‘Ali, Maksiid and Mulla Yisuf; by ‘Ali: Shaykhzada 
of Khurasan and Aka Mirak; by Kadi Ahmad: 
Dist-i Diwana and the father of the painter Muzaffar 
‘Ali; he also called Bihzad a contemporary of Y4Ari 
Mudhahhib of Harat which is borne out by the fact 
that they jointly worked on the Bustdn of 893 H. 
in Cairo (see below). Kadi Ahmad places Darwish 
and Kasim ‘Ali into a slightly earlier period than 
Bihzad, which would make the master-student 
relationship doubtful. Finally Iskandar Munshi 
states that Muzaffar ‘Ali was one of his pupils. 
According to a chronogram given by Dist Muham- 
mad, Bihzad died in 942/1536-1537 and was buried 
in Tabriz beside the poet Shaykh Kamal of Khudjand; 
according to another tradition, he died earlier, in 
1533-1534. Still another tradition preserved by Kadi 
Ahmad has it that he died in Hardt and that he 
was buried in the neighbourhood of Kih-i Mukhtar 
within an enclosure full of paintings and ornaments. 
In the Yildiz Library in Istanbul is an alleged 
portrait miniature which shows the aged Bihz4d as 
an unassuming, apparently shy man in Safawid 
costume (A. Sakisian, La mintature persane, Paris- 
Brussels 1929, fig. 130). 

The older sources yield little information for our 
knowledge of Bihzadd as an artist, however much 
they praise him as the greatest of his age. Kh*4n- 
damir’s extravagant language seems to emphasise 
his great refinement, minute perfection and power 
of lifelike representation. Haydar Mirza compares 
him with his teacher Mirak, whose art is riper although 
not so finished; also with Shah Muzaffar who seems 
to have been held in almost equal esteem, whom 
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Bihzad surpassed, however, in control of the brush, 
in drawing and in figure composition, without 
attaining his delicacy. Kadi Ahmad stresses his 
sense of proportion and he mentions the excellence 
of his bird images and that he was fluent in his 
charcoal drawings. Babur praises his art as very 
delicate, especially emphasising the fact that he 
drew bearded figures admirably, while his beardless 
figures were not so good, and adds that he exaggerated 
the length of the double chin. Babur’s successors on 
the Mughal throne were also among his admirers, 
eagerly endeavoured to get his works for their 
libraries and frequently mention the prices they 
paid (c. 3-5,000 rupees). His works had, however, 
already previously been collected, as some of his 
paintings formed part of an album of the Safawid 
prince Sultan Ibrahim Mirza (d. 984/1517. Djahangir 
is one of the first to mention the tradition, also 
recorded elsewhere, that Bihzad was specially 
distinguished for his drawing of battle-scenes. As a 
result of the general esteem in which he was held 
Bihzad’s name finally became proverbial. According 
to Kh*andamir he should be put alongside of Mani, 
the other traditional creator of incomparable 
masterpieces, while in typically Persian hyperbole, 
Kadi Ahmad exaggerates this further by stating 
that Mani would have imitated him had he known 
of him. ‘Ali, however, hints that Bihzad’s success 
was to some extent due to the influence of his 
patrons. This presupposes intrigues and jealousies 
which may account for the fact that Bihzad is not 
properly listed in the account of Persian painters 
and calligraphers given by the Safawid Prince Sam 
Mirza in his Tukfa-yi Sdmi (M. Mahfuz-ul Haq, 
Persian Painters, illuminators and calligraphers, etc. 
in the 16th century, A.D., in Journal & Proceedings, 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, New Series, vol. 38, 1932, 
239-42). 

Modern research has been mainly concerned with 
identifying Bihzad’s original works. It has been to 
some extent successful, especially since the London 
Exhibition of Persian Art in 1931 at which a large 
number of pictures ascribed to Bihzad were brought 
together. It is, however, not yet possible to isolate 
him completely from others in his artistic develop- 
ment and characteristic qualities, as a sufficiently 
large number of works have not yet been definitely 
attributed to his predecessors and contemporaries. 
The problem is greatly complicated by the fact that 
as a result of Bihzad’s fame his signature has been 
wrongly added to miniatures for centuries, be it 
for financial profit or to provide a collector with a 
page by the celebrated painter; or his works have 
been copied, including the signatures, either in toto 
or in parts, or they have been finished or restored 
after his death. 

The basis for our actual knowledge of Bihzad’s 
work is provided by the paintings in the Bést@n MS. 
finished in Radjab 893/June 1488 in Hardt, in the 
Egyptian National Library, Cairo. It was written 
for Sultan Husayn Baykara by Sultan ‘Ali al-Katib, 
illuminated by Y4ri, and it has one double frontispiece 
miniature (with a now defaced signature) and four 
single-page paintings, dated 893 and 894. Two of 
the latter have Bihzad’s name in the architectural 
decoration, so that they could not possibly be a later 
addition, and 2 other signatutes are so inconspicu- 
ously placed and modest in tone that they too seem 
to be genuine. As all paintings are in the same style 
and of the same quality, they have been accepted 
nearly universally as authentic works of the master. 
They prove to be the fulfilment of the Timirid style 
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which is shown to perfection. These paintings are 
most skilfully and harmoniously composed, also in 
relation to the inserted text units. Within the picto- 
rial space which is treated according to the concepts 
of the period the none-too-large figures are well 
distributed in their proper numbers. The rich 
pigments are of a wide range and applied with a 
highly developed colour sense. They reveal that, on 
the whole, Bihzid seems to have preferred cool 
colours, such as blues and greens, particularly in 
interior scenes, but they are always balanced by 
complementary warm colours, especially a bright 
orange. All the units of the design fit into a deco- 
ratively conceived all-over picture which is perfectly 
executed. The branches of trees in bloom, the richly 
decorated tile patterns, and the designs on the 
carpets reveal in particular the artist’s decorative 
sense and the delicacy of his work. Its realism 
distinguishes it, however, from the paintings of the 
previous period. This is apparent in the iconography 
which is no longer purely of courtly nature and 
primarily devoted to the manly deeds and loves of 
kings; it brings in addition and on the same level 
everyday events (¢.g., the odd behaviour of a drunken 
prince, the wudé at a mosque, mares nursing foats 
in a stud farm, etc.) and shows also a concern for 
the activities of persons of lower social standing 
(a bawwab chastising an intruder, servants bringing 
food, peasants at work, etc.). Furthermore the figures 
are no longer mere types, puppets with mask-like 
faces, but are individualised and often shown full 
of spontaneous movement or with a sense for the 
dramatic. Even when they are shown in repose, 
their attitude is natural. 

Since none of the other works connected with 
Bihzad have a safe signature, though some of them 
carry attributions dating from the first half of the 
16th century, only their stylistic aspect—the 
perfectly executed combination of the decorative 
and the realistic—can serve as guide to other true 
Bihzadian paintings. Some additional help is 
provided by the custom of the period to work with 
stencils, so that individual figures known from a 
well established Bihzad painting can be traced in 
other, more uncertain works, although such a 
procedure could also have been done by a student. 
Unfortunately, our present ignorance of Bihzad’s 
paintings prior to 1485 and after 1500 leaves us in 
doubt about the master’s activities in his youth 
and old age. In view of so many uncertainties, it 
is natural that scholars have disagreed about certain 
attributions, but even if not all of the following 
works are by the master himself, they are at least 
from his school. 

1. Mir SAli Shir Nawa?i, Khamsa, dated 890/1485 
and written for Badi‘ al-Zaman son of Sultan 
Husayn Baykara. 4 vols. in Bodleian Library 
(MSS. Elliot 287, 408, 317, 339) and 1 vol. in John 
Rylands Library, Manchester (Turk. MS. 3). At 
least x miniature (Elliot 287, fol. 71°: “Muhammad 
and his Companions’ very close to Bihzad while 
another, Elliot 339, 95v°: “Mystics in Landscape’, 
shows strong influence of his style. 

2. Amir Khusraw Dihlawi, Khamsa, written in 
890/1485 by Muhammad b, Azhar. Four miniatures 
close to Bihzad (F. R. Martin, Les miniatures de 
Behzad dans un manuscrit persan daté 1485, Munich, 
1912, pls. 9, 16, 18 and 21). 

3. Gulistan written by Sultan ‘Ali Katib, Muhar- 
tam 891/Jan. 1486. M. de Rothschild Collection, 
Paris. One miniature (‘Sa‘di and the youth of 
Kashghar’) most likely by Bihzad. The paintings 
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of these 3 MSS. of 1485-86, if they are indeed by. 


Bihzad, whould represent the work of his youth, 
which has not yet quite reached the quality of the 
Cairo Bustan MS. 

4. Double miniature “Sultan Husayn Baykara 
with his Harim and Retinue in a Garden’, ca. 
1490-1495. Tehran, Gulistan Palace Library. Very 
close to Bihzad’s style, goes at least in part back 
to him. 

5. Nizami, Khamsa, text dated 846/1442, British 
Museum, Add. 25,900. 19 miniatures of later date, 
one dated 898/1493 which is the approximate date 
for 4 miniatures in Bihzadian style. Three paintings 
have small attributions probably genuine (fols. 121v°, 
161r°, 231v°), a fourth, unsigned on fol. r14r°, 
(‘‘Madjniin before the Ka‘ba’’) of such. high quality 
that it could also be by Bihzad. 

6. Nizimi, Khamsa, written for Amir ‘Ali Farsi 
Barlis, one painting dated 900/1494-95. British 
Museum Or. 6810. 16 miniatures attributed to 
Bihzad by Djahangir and most likely either by him 
(fols. 37v°, 135V°, Tgor®, 214r°, 225V, 233V°) or by 
his students (fols. 27v°, 72v°, 93r°, 106v, 128Vv°, 
1371°, 144V°, 154V°, 1570°, 175F°). 

y, Sharaf al-Din ‘Ali Yazdi, Zafar-nama, probably 
written for Sultan Husayn Baykara; according to 
a later colophon finished in 872/1467 by Shir ‘Ali, 
but six double-page paintings date from 1490s. 
Johns Hopkins University Library, Baltimore 
(R. Garrett Coll.). 8 (sic) miniatures attributed 
by Djahangir to the early period of Bihzad. All 
paintings most likely by Bihzad, though in parts, 
possibly in collaboration with students; several 
show later retouches, probably Mughal. 

8. Circular miniature ‘Pir and Youth in Land- 
scape” in an Anthology dated 930/1524 written for 
Wazir Kh*adja Malik Ahmad. Washington, Freer 
Gallery of Art, no. 44, 48. The painting which may 
be earlier than the MS. closely paraphrases a minia- 
ture in no. 2. According to the introduction, the 
owner, a high official of the Safawid court, regarded 
it as a genuine work at a time when Bihzad was alive 
and connected with the royal library. It seems 
therefore to be a work of the master’s old age which 
would explain its weaker and repetitive character; 
alternatively, it may be a copy by a student, 
supervised by Bihzad and therefore regarded as 
his own work. 

g. Single painting “Two Fighting Camels with 
Attendants”, Tehran, Gulistan Palace Library. 
According to its inscription this is a work by Bihzad 
when he was 70 years old. In 1017/1608 Djahangir 
took it to be an authentic picture. A mid-15th 
century version of the same theme shows that this 
is much weaker than its prototype (R. Ettinghausen, 
Some patntines in four Istanbul albums, in Ars 
Orientalis 1, 1954, 102, figs. 3 and 63). Nos. 8 and 9g 
would therefore have to be regarded as possible 
works of Bihzad’s declining years. 

Works mentioned in literature but not now known 
are: a Khamsa of Nizami written by Mawlana 
Mahmid Nishapiri for Shah Tahmasp, a Tim#ér- 
nama written by Sultan ‘Ali Mashhadi, and the 
paintings iu the album of miniatures for which 
Kh*andamir wrote the preface and in the one 
owned by Sultan Ibrahim Mirza. 

Bihzad’s influence is first seen in his pupils, of 
whom some, like Kasim ‘Ali and Aka Mirak, almost 
attained their master’s level. In spite of the fact that 
another change in style took place very soon under 
the Safawids, there was in the first.-three decades of 
the roth/16th century a transitional style which shows 
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many features of Bihzad’s work;.a characteristic 
example is an ‘Ali Shir Nawa1 MS. of 1526 (Bibl. 
Nat., Suppl. turc, 316). Hardt painters carried 
Bihzad’s style to Bukhara where it became esta- 
blished at the Shaybanid court. A MS. of ‘Assar’s 
Mthr-u Mushtari, copied in Bukhara in 929/1523 is 
a good example of how much more faithful the 
Bihzadian style was preserved there than in Tabriz 
(Freer Gallery of Art, nos. 32,5-32.8). Here the tra- 
dition of Bihzid and the Harat school survived till 
beyond the middle of the 16th century. By the 
migration of artists from centres still under Bihzad’s 
influence, the Harat style and Bihzadian tradition 
were brought also to India. 

Independently of the general development of 
style we find Bihzad’s miniatures and motives more 
or less faithfully copied down to the 17th century. 
“Dara’s Meeting with the Horseherd” in the Cairo 
Biastan is found in Bistan MSS. of 1535 (Paris, 
Cartier collection) and 1556 (Bibl. Nat., Suppl. 
pers. 1187), and others. The ‘Fighting Camels” 
recur in many Indian and Persian miniatures, on a 
Persian carpet with animal designs of the 17th 
century (Berlin, formerly Schloss-Museum). and on 
a green glazed faience bottle of about 1600 (London, 
Victoria and Albert Museum), while as late as 1028/ 
1619 and 1035/1626 Rida-i ‘Abbasi reproduces 
designs thought to be by Bihzad (Paris, Vignier 
collection and Gulistan Palace Library). 

Bibliography: (in addition to references in 
the article): Cl. Huart, Les calligraphes et les 

mintaturistes de Vorient musulman, 1908, 222, 

239, 330 ff.; F. R. Martin, The miniature painting 

and patnters of Persia, India and Turkey, 1912, 

40 ff., fig. 39, pl. 67-93; do., Les miniatures de 

Bihzad dans un Ms. persan, daté de 1485, 1912; do. 

and T. W. Arnold, The Nizami-Ms..... tn the 

British Museum Or. 6810, 1926; G. Marteau- 

H. Vever, Miniatures persanes, 1913, fig. 219; 

E. Blochet, Les peintures des manuscrits ortentaux 

de la Bibliotheque Nationale, 1914-1920, 175, 187 f., 

277-288, pl. 34-39; do., Les enluminures des 

manuscrits ortentaux—turcs, arabes, persans—de la 

Bibliotheque Nationale, 1926, 89 f., 96 100, pl. xlii, 

xlviii; do., in Bulletin de la Société Francaise de 

reproductions de manuscrits & peintures, x, 1926, 

8-9 and xii, 1928, 68, 85 f. (index for all passages 

in Blochet’s works); E. Kiihnel, Mimiaturmaleret 

im tslamischen Ortent, 1923, 27-29, 57, Pl. 48-54; 

do., History of miniature painting and drawing, in 

A Survey of Persian Art, ed. A. U. Pope, London- 

New York, 1939, iii, 1858-1872, v, pl. 885-891; 

idem, Bthzad, in Mémotres, III* Congrés Internat. 

@Art et Archéologie Irantens, 1935, Moscow- 

Leningrad 1939, 114-118, pl. LIII; T. W. Arnold, 

Painting in Islam, 1928, 33, 34 ff., 49 f., 71, 77, 

129, 150f.; idem, Bihzdd and his paintings in 

the Zafar-Namah Ms., 1930; A. Sakisian, La 

miniature persane, 1929, 47-50, 62-80, 85-87, 

103-105, pl. 2, 37, 46-56, 65-67, 74-75; idem, 

La miniature a Vexposttion dart persan de 

Burlington House, in Syria, xii, 1931, 169-171; 

A. K. Coomaraswamy, Les miniatures orientales 

de la collection Goloubew au Museum of Fine Arts 

de Boston, 1929, no. 26-34, 71; M. S. Dimand, 

A Handbook of Mohammedan decorative Arts, 1930, 

32-36, fig. 11; idem, A guide to an exhibition of 

Islamic Mintature painting and book illumination 

tn the Metrop. Mus. of Arts, 1933, 29-34, nos. 18-20, 

31; B. Gray, Persian Painting, 1930, 57-66, pl. 7; 

idem, Persian Patnting from miniatures of the 

XITI-XVI_ centurtes, New York-Toronto 1940, 
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12, pl. 8; J. V. S. Wilkinson, Fresh light on the 
Herat painters, in Burlington Magazine, Feb. 1931, 
62-67; V. Minorsky, Two unknown Persian manu- 
scripts, in Apollo, Feb. 1931; I. Stchoukine, Les 
miniatures persanes au Louvre, 1932, 41 f. and 
pl. ix; idem, Un Gulistan de Sa‘dé sllustré par 
les artistes timurides, Revue des Arts Asiatiques, 
xX, 1936, 92-96, pl. xxxiv-xxxv; idem, Les 
peintures de la Khamseh de Nizami du British 
Museum, Or. 6810, in Syria, xxvii, 1950, 301- 
313; idem, Les petntures des manuscrits timarides, 
Paris 1954, 21-25, 68-86, 95, 101-104, I10-III, 

120-141; pl. 1xxii-lxxxviii (the most exhaustive 

and best critical account, which also deals with 

the main. earlier publications); L. Binyon, J. 

V. S. Wilkinson and B. Gray, Persian Miniature 

Painting, 1933, chap. iv and v, pl. Ixii-lxxiv, 

Ixxviii-lxxxi, Ixxxvif, lxxxix; G. Wiet, L’ex- 

position persane de 1931, 1933, 74-78, pl. E, 

34-36; E. Kiihnel and H. Goetz, Indische Buch- 

maleret, aus dem Jahangir Album der Staatsbibl. 

su Berlin, 1924, 44, pl. 3, 31, 33; E. de Lorey, 

Behzdd. Le Gulistan Rothschild, in Ars Islamica, 

iv, 1937, 122-143; idem, Behzad, in Gazette des 

Beaux-Arts, xx, 1938, 25-44; E. Schroeder, The 

Persian Exhibition and the Bthzad problem, in 

Bull, Fogg Museum of Art, vii, 1937, 3-14; 

R. Ettinghausen, ‘Sx thousand years of Persian 

art”. The exhibition of Iranian Art, New York 1940, 

in Ars Islamica, vii, 1940, 111, fig. 6; B. W. 

Robinson, A descriptive catalogue of the..Persian 

patnt.ngs in the Bodleian Library, Oxford 1958, 

65-67; R. H. Pinder-Wilson, Persian painting 

of the fifteenth century, London 1958, 5, 24, 

pls. 7-9. (R. ETTINGHAUSEN) 

AL-BIKA‘, plural of al-Bak‘a, the proper name 
of the elongated plain commonly called the Bekaa, 
which, at a mean altitude of 1,000 metres, lies 
between the mountains of Lebanon and Anti- 
Lebanon. The ancients had clearly defined it by 
the term Coele Syria (Hollow Syria) of which the 
application was subsequently extended. It is a 
depression of tectonic origin filled in by sediment, 
and is an extension of the Jordan rift along the 
north-south axis which forms one of the basic 
features of the structure of the Near East. Two 
rivers, the Litant and the Orontes, which have 
their sources on either side of the Ba‘labakk water- 
shed, drain it rather inadequately before cutting 
their way, the one through the rugged highlands of 
the south, the other through gorges opening on to 
the basalt plateau of Hims. Its continental climate 
makes it a semi-arid steppe land, which nevertheless 
is studded with oases and depressions, for long 
marshy, which justify al-Kalkashandi in mentioning 
the lake of al-Bika‘ in his day. 

The complementary works of drainage and 
irrigation, among which those of Tankiz, viceroy 
of Syria at the beginning of the Mamliik epoch, have 
remained famous, contributed to its development. 
But today it remains still scantily populated 
(38 inhabitants per sq. km.) and is traditionally 
devoted to the production of cereals, which is 
maintained by a system of communal ownership or 
of big estates. The majority of its population is 
Muslim, with Shi‘is predominating in the north, and 
lives in large villages situated for preference on the 
foothills, where caves have long attracted those 
inclined to the monastic life. Among the localities 
in this high valley, in ancient times a region of 
sedentary population and a much-used trade route 
which then became from the time of the Arab 


conquest one of the richest districts in the province 
of Damascus, one may mention, besides many sites 
renowned for their ancient ruins and cave carvings, 
the Umayyad residence of ‘Ayn al-Djarr {g.v.], the 
straggling village of Karak Nah, which was the 
Mamlik capital, and the little prosperous villages 
of today such as Zahla. The most important centre 
has always been Ba‘labakk {[¢.v.] although in 
Mamlik times the authority of this citadel, which 
had for a long time commanded the whole of the 
country, had been considerably curtailed, and the 
neighbouring countryside, divided into two districts, 
had been entrusted to an independent governor. 
From that time, alongside the nsydba of Ba‘labakk 
there were two wildyas, the Bika‘ al-Ba‘labakkt 
and the Bika‘ al-‘Azizi. : 

The last name is to be connected according to 
Arab historians with that of a son of Salah al-Din, 
al-‘Aziz [g.v.], and according to certain modern 
scholars with that of the ancient local divinity 
Axtzos. Perhaps one can also see traces of ancient 
cults in the numerous popular dedications to which 
toponymy and monuments bear witness, and which 
evoke above all either the story of Noah and the 
memories of the flood, or the figure of Ilyas, a 
hermit par excellence and despiser of the cult 
of Ba‘al. 

Bibliography: P. Birot and J. Dresch, La 
Méditerranée et le Moyen-Orient, ii, Paris 1956, 
index s.v. Bekaa; R. Dussaud, Topographie 
historique de la Syrie, Paris 1923, index s.v. Bega‘; 
G. Le Strange, Palestine under the Moslems, 
London 1890, 69, 422; M. Gaudefroy-Demom- 
bynes, La Syrie a Vépoque des Mamelouks, Paris 
1923, 20, 73, 181; Yakit, i, 699; Harawi, K. al- 
ztyarat, ed. Sourdel-Thomine, 9-10. 

(J. SouURDEL-THOMINE) 

BIKBASHI {see siNsasui). 

BILAD-I THALATHA, the three towns, a term 
employed in Ottoman legal and administrative 
usage for Eyyab, Galata, and Uskiidar, 4.e., the 
three separate urban areas attached to Istanbul. 
Each had its own kadi, independent of the kadi of 
Istanbul, though of lower rank. Every Wednesday 
the kadis of the ‘three towns’ joined the kadi of 
Istanbul in attending the Grand Vezir. This judicial 
autonomy of the three towns goes back to early 
Ottoman times, probably even to the conquest. The 
three towns also enjoyed some autonomy in police 
matters, being subject not to the police jurisdiction 
of the Agha of the Janissaries, like Istanbul proper, 
but of other military officers. 

Bibliography: ‘Othman Nirl (= Osman 
Ergin), Medjelle-s Umiér-+t Belediyye, i, Istanbul 
1330 A.H., 299-300 and 1367; Gibb and Bowen 
1/t 66 n, 111 n, 287, 323; 1/2, 88. See further 
ISTANBUL, (B. Lewis) 
BILAL s. ABI BURDA [see asi BURDA). 
BILAL 8. DJARIR ar-MUHAMMADI, Aso 

’L-NapA, Zuray‘id [q.v.] vizier and governor of ‘Adan. 
He was appointed governor of the city by the 
Zuray‘id prince Saba? b. Abi ’Il-Su‘id at the time 
of his war against his cousin and co-ruler of ‘Adan, 
the Mas‘idid ‘Ali b. Abi ’Il-Gharat, 531-32/1136-38. 
With the death of Saba? in 533/1138-39 his son 
and successor, al-A‘azz, intensely jealous of Bilal, 
intended to have him put to death, but died himself 
in 534/1139-40 before this could be achieved. At his 
sudden demise Bilal had a younger son of Saba’, 
Muhammad, brought from Ta‘izz, where he had 
gone into concealment from the hatred of his 
brother, placed him on the throne over the young 
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Figure A: “Entertainment at the Court of Husayn Baykara”. Left part of double frontispiece by Bihzad 
in a manuscript of Sa‘di’s Bastan, written in 893/1488. Cairo, Egyptian National Library. 
(Courtesy, Egyptian National Library) 
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Figure B: “King Dara and the Horseherd”. Miniature by Bihzad in a manuscript of Sa‘di’s Bustan, 
written in 893/1488. 
Cairo, Egyptian National Library. 
(Courtesy, Egyptian National Library) 





Figure C: “Mosque Scene”. Miniature by Bihzad in a manuscript of Figure D: “Battle Scene”. Miniature by Bihzad in a manuscript of 

Sa‘di’s Bastén, written in 893/1488. Cairo, Egyptian National Library. Nizami’s Khamsa, painted at the end of the XVth century. British 
(Courtesy, Egyptian National Library) Museum, Add. 25900, fol. 2g1v°. 

(Copyright British Museum) 
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Figure E: “Iskandar and the Seven Sages”. Miniature probably by Bihzdd in a manuscript of Nizami’s 
Khamsa, of g00/1494-95. British Museum, Or. 6810, fol. 214r°. 
(Copyright British Museum) 
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sons of al-A‘azz, and married him to his daughter. 
As a reward for his loyalty Bilal was appointed vizier 
of the now unified city, a post which he retained 
until his death in 546-47/1151-53. Following the 
accession of Muhammad b. SabAa? Bilal was accorded 
the honorific titles of al-Shaykh al-Sa‘id al-Muwafjak 
al-Sadid by the Fatimid caliph al-Hafiz. He is 
reported to have amassed a considerable fortune 
while in office, all of which reverted to the ruler 
upon his death. Two sons of Bilal followed him 
in the office of vizier until the fall of the dynasty 
with the Ayyibid conquest of South Arabia 
(569/1173). 

Bibliography: H. C. Kay, Yaman, its early 
mediaeval history, London 1892, index; Abia 
Makhrama, Ta’rikh Thaghr ‘Adan in: O. Lofgren, 
Arabische Texte sur Kenninis der Stadt Aden, 
Uppsala 1936-50, ii, 32 and passtm; al-Djanadi, 
al-Sulik (MS Paris, Arabe 2127 Add. 767, fols. 
185b-186a); al-Khazradji, al-Kifdya (MS Brit. 
Mus., Or. 6941, fols. 56a-58b); al-Khazradji, 
Tirdz (MS Brit. Mus., Or. 2425, f. 214a); Ibn 
al-Mudjawir, Ta?vikh al-Mustabsir, in O. Lofgren, 
Descriptio Arabial Meridionalis, Leiden 1951-54, 
123-26. (C. L. GeppEs) 
BILAL 8s. RABAH, sometimes described as Ibn 

Hamama, after his mother, was a companion of 
the Prophet and. is best known as his Mw?adhdhin. 
Of Ethiopian (African?) stock, he was born in 
slavery in Mecca among the clan ef Jumah, or in 
the Sarat. His master is sometimes given as Umayya 
b. Khalaf {g.v.] but also as an unnamed man or 
woman of the same clan. He was an early convert— 
some sources credit him with having been the second 
adult after Abi Bakr to accept Islam. Owing to his 
status he suffered heavy punishment and torture, 
especially, it is stated, at the hands of Umayya b. 
Khalaf, but he bore it with fortitude and would not 
recant. Finally, he was rescued and manumitted by 
Abt Bakr who bought him, or exchanged for an 
able-bodied slave of his own who had not accepted 
Islam. Henceforth, although a freedman of Aba 
Bakr, Bilal seems to have been in constant attend- 
ance on the Prophet. 

He emigrated to Medina, where at first he suffered 
from fever along with Aba Bakr and a number of 
Meccan Muslims. The Prophet established a tie of 
brotherhood between him and Abi Ruwayha of 
Khath‘am, whom Bilal later named as his represen- 
tative for receiving his pension when he himself 
decided to campaign in Syria. As a result of this tie 
of brotherhood, ‘Umar attached the list of African 
pensioners to that of the tribe of Khath‘am, and Ibn 
Ishak records that that was the case in Syria in his 
own days. 

Bilal became “official” mu?adhdhin when the call 
to prayer was first instituted in the first year of 
the Hidjra, He accompanied the Prophet on all 
military expeditions. At Badr he caused the deaths 
of Umayya b. Khalaf and his son, both of whom 
had already surrendered, but their captor was 
completely powerless to defend them against the 
determined attack led by Bilal. 

Although best known as his mu°adhdhin, Bilal was 
also the Prophet’s “‘mace-bearer” (see ‘Anaza], his 
steward (Khdzin), his personal servant, and on 
occasions, his ‘‘adjutant’’. The climax of his career 
as a mw?adhdhin came when Mecca fell to the Muslims 
and Bilal called the faithful to prayer for the first 
time from the roof of the Ka‘ba. 

After the death of the Prophet, Bilal agreed to 
act as mu°adhdhin to Abii Bakr but refused a similar 
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request from ‘Umar, and joined the campaigns in 
Syria, where he spent the rest of his life. Some 
sources say that he refused to act in that capacity 
after the Prophet’s death and called publicly to 
prayer on only two occasions afterwards—when 
“Umar visited al-Djabiya, and when Bilal himself 
paid a return visit to Medina and was requested to 
call the adhdn by al-Hasan and al-Husayn. Both 
were moving occasions. 

Bilal seemed to have attained high prestige during 
his lifetime. An Arab tribe accepted his brother as 
a suitor in spite of his bad character, and (according 
to Tabari, i, 2527) when ‘Umar sent a representative 
to Syria to investigate the source of certain donations 
made by Khialid b. al-Walid, Bilal lent support to 
both the diffident commander Abi ‘Ubayda and the 
Caliph’s representative, by himself removing Khalid’s 
turban and demanding an answer. When a Satisfactory 
explanation was given, Bilal restored Khalid’s turban 
with full respect and honour. 

He is described as being tall and thin with a stoop, 
of dark complexion, with a thin face and thick hair 
strongly tinged with grey. The date of his death is 
given variously as 17, 18, 20, or 21 (638, 639, 641, or 
642) and his place of burial is stated as Aleppo or, 
more probably, Damascus or Darayya. 

Bibliography: Ibn Hisham, index; Ibn Sa‘d, 

iii, 1,165 tf.; Tabari, index; Baladhuri, ii, 455; 

Ibn al-Athir, al-Kamil, index; Yakubi, 11, 27, 43, 

51, 62, 158, 168; Mas‘idi, Muridj, i, 146-7, iv, 

137, 155; Ibn Hadjar, i, 336 f.; Usd al-Ghaba, i, 

206; Nawawi, 176-8. (W. SARAFAT) 

BILAWHAR WA-YUDASAF, heroes of the 
Kitab Bilawhar wa-Yudasaf (Bidhdsaf), an Arabic 
work deriving ultimately from the traditional 
biography of Gautama Buddha, and subsequently 
providing the prototype for the Christian legend of 
Barlaam and Josaphat. 

‘Contents of story. To the long childless king 
Janaysaf?a pagan ruler of Salabat (+.e., Kapilavastu) 
in India, a son is born by miraculous meas. The 
king names him Yuidasaf (better: Buidhasaf = 
Bodhisattva). An astrologer predicts that the 
prince’s greatness will not be of this world; the king 
therefore confines the child in a city set apart, to 
keep him from knowledge of human misery. Growing 
up, Yidasaf frets at his confinement and insists on 
being allowed out. Riding forth, he sees two infirm 
men and later, a decrepit old man, and learns of 
human frailty and death. The holy hermit Bilawhar 
of Sarandib (Ceylon) then appears in disguise and 
preaches to Yiadasaf in parables, convincing him of 
the vanity of human existence and the superiority 
of the ascetic way. Bilawhar spurns renown and 
riches, indulgence in food and drink, sexual pleasure 
and all fleshly delights; a vague theism coupled with 
belief in immortality is preached, but no specifically 
Islamic dogma advanced. 

King Janaysar is hostile to Bilawhar and opposes 
Yidasaf’s conversion. In spite of the efforts of the 
astrologer Rakis and the pagan ascetic al-Bahwan, 
Janaysar is overcome in a mock debate on the faith 
and is himself won over. Yidasaf renounces his 
royal estate and embarks on missionary journeys: 
after various adventures, he reaches Kashmir (i.e., 
Kusinara), where he entrusts the future of his 
religion to his disciple Ababid (i.e, Ananda) and 
dies. 

The accompanying table shows the occurrence of 
the principal parables and fables in the three sur- 
viving Arabic versions and in the Georgian and 
Greek Christian recensions stemming therefrom. 
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Fy S 
2 z 
Fable re 83 So) 8 
s §§ & =: 33 
& §d3 ax RU 
Drum of Death 2 I I I I 
Four Caskets 3 2 2 2 2 
The Sower I 3 3 3 3 
Elephant and the Man 
in Chasm 5 4 5 4 4 
Three Friends 6 5 6 5 5 
King for One Year 7 6 7 6 6 
Dogs and Carrion — 7 8 7 7 
Physician and Patient — 8 4 8 8 
The Sun of Wisdom 8 9 9 9 9 
King, Wazir and Happy 
Poor Couple 9 10 ro Io 610 
Rich Youth and 
Beggar’s Daughter 10 II II Ir — 
Fowler and 
Nightingale 4 12 12 12 II 
Tame Gazelle 12 13 13 _-_ 
Costume of Enemies 11 14 14 _- — 
Amorous Wife _ 15 15 _- — 
Demon Women 13 16 16 —_ — 


Sources. The Kitab Bilawhar wa-Y tiddsaf is not a 
direct translation from any Indian Buddhist work, 
but a syncretic compilation built round episodes in 
the legendary life of Buddha; it embodies parables 
of extraneous provenance, including the New 
Testament parable of the Sower. The narrative 
framework contains sections reminiscent of such 
works as the Buddha-carita, the Mahdvasiu, the 
Lalita-vistara and the Jataka Tales. Note that in 
the authentic tradition, the Buddha had no teacher, 
however, the ascetic preacher Bilawhar figures in 
embryo in the Fourth Omen, where the Buddha- 
elect encounters in Kapilavastu one who had become 
a wanderer “for the sake of winning self-control, 
calm, and utter release’’. 

Early clues to the story’s transmission to the 
West are provided by Central Asian Buddhist- 
Soghdian texts, where Bodhisattva is shortened into 
the form PuwtysB, t.e., Bodisaf, and by the Manichaean 
fragments recovered from Turfan in Chinese 
Turkestan. Le Coq published (SBPr. Ak. W., 1909, 
1202-18) a Manichaean Turkish fragment containing 
the encounter of the Bédisaf prince with the decrepit 
old man; the same scholar published (Térkische 
Manichaica aus Chotscho, I, 5-7, in Abh. Pr. Ak. W., 
1g11, Anhang) and Radlov and Oldenburg (Izv. Imp. 
Akad, Nauk, 6th ser., VI, 1912, 751-3, 779-82) 
elucidated another, containing the story of a drunken 
prince who mistakes a corpse for a maiden, later 
incorporated in the Ibn Babiiya version. Of particular 
importance is the discovery, communicated in 1957 
by W. B. Henning to the 24th International Congress 
of Orientalists, Munich, of a fragment in the Berlin 
Turfan collection comprising portions of 27 couplets 
of an early Persian metrical rendering, in which the 
heroes’ names occur in the forms Bylwhr and Bwdysf. 
This fragment, containing part of Bilawhar’s 
exhortation to Bédisaf and of the dialogue con- 
cerning Bilawhar’s age, is part of a manuscript 
written not later than the first half of the roth 
century A.D. The occurrence of the Iranian name- 
form Bwdysf, as opposed to the Arabic Bidhdsaf with 
~@- in the second syllable, shows that this version 
belongs to the earliest line of transmission; it has 
been tentatively attributed to Ridaki [q.v.] or his 
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school. These indications, pointing to a Central 
Asian environment and a Middle-Iranian language 
medium for the early development of the Bilawhar 
and Yiidasaf romance, are supported by Yidasaf’s 
inclusion, together with Mani, Bardaysan, Mazdak 
and others, in a list of false prophets condemned 
in ‘Abd al-Kahir b. Tahir al-Baghdadi’s treatise 
Al-fark bayn al-firak (ed. Muhammad Badr, Cairo 
1328, 333; pt. II, trans. A. S. Halkin, -Tel-Aviv, 
1935, 200-1). Authorities such as al-Biriini (Chronology 
of Ancient Nations, trans. Sachau, 186-9) connect 
Budhiasaf with the Sabaeans, who were supposed to 
identify him with both Enoch and Hermes Trisme- 
gistus; Bidhasaf was also represented as having in- 
vented the Iranian alphabet. 

Versions of the work. Among the books trans- 
lated in early ‘Abbasid times from Pehlevi into Arabic 
by Ibn al-Mukaffa‘ [g.v.] and his school, the Fihrist 
lists (305) the Kitdb al-Budd, the Kitab Bilawhar wa- 
Yiédasaf (Budhdsaf) and the Kitab Budhdsaf mufrad. 
The last-named book survives as a chapter of the 
Nthdyat al-Irab fi Akhbar al-Furs wa 'l-‘Arab 
(Browne in JRAS, 1900, 216-7; Rosen in Zap. 
Vost. Otd. Imp. Russk. Arkh. Obshéestva, 1901-2, 
77-118). The first two are amalgamated in the 
Kitab Bilawhar wa-Bidhdsaf published at Bombay 
in 1306/1888-9 (Russian trans. by Rosen, edit. by 
Kratkovskiy: Povest? o Varlaame pustinnike 7 
Iosafe tsarevice indiyskom, Moscow, 1947). This 
Bombay edition is the fullest version extant: 
episodes introduced from the Kitab al-Budd having 
been distinguished from the remainder, the original 
Bilawhar and Bidhasaf (Yiddsaf) story may be 
largely reconstituted, reference being made to the 
Halle abstract (edit. by Hommel in Verh. des VII. 
Int. Orient.-Cong., Semit. Sect., Vienna 1888, 115-65; 
trans. Rehatsek, JRAS, 1890, 119-55), the adaptation 
incorporated in the Shi Kttab ikmal al-din wa?ttmam 
al-ni‘ma by Ibn Babiya ({q.v.], the longer Georgian 
Christianised version discovered in Jerusalem 
(Greek Patriarchal Library, Ms. Georgian 140: edit. 
Abuladze, Balavarianis k‘art‘ult redak‘tsiebt, Tiflis, 
1957), aS well as to the early 13th century Hebrew 
paraphrase by Abraham b. Hasday or Chisdai (see 
Steinschneider, Die hebr. Ubersetzungen des Mittel- 
alters, 863-7). The longish fragment of the Kitab 
Bilawhar wa-Yudasaf in the Taymizriyya collection, 
Akhiak section (Brockelmann, I, 158) has been 
identified by Stern as belonging to the same 
redaction as the Halle abstract; it supplies some of 
the text missing in the defective unique Ms. of this 
recension (notes supplied by S. M. Stern). The 
metrical version stated in the Frhrist (119) to have 
been composed by Ab4n al-Lahiki [g.v.] has perished. 

Note that in the Mss., the name of Yidasaf is 
written in many different ways; the original 
Biudhasaf or Biddsaf has been corrupted by addition 
of a diacritical point into Yadkdsaf (whence Yuzdsa/) 
or Yiddasaf, and thence Georgian Iodasap‘, from 
which comes Greek Joasaph, then Latin Josaphat. 

Diffusion of the story. With its companion 
works, the Kalila wa-Dimna and the 1omance of 
Sindbad, the book of Bilawhar and Ytdiasaf was 
widely diffused in early Arabic literature. Note for 
instance the allusion in the Rasad*1l Ikkwan al-Safa? 
(Cairo ed., iv, 120, 223) to Bilawhar’s fable of the 
King, the just Wazir and the Happy Poor Couple, 
in connexion with belief in immortality. 

The Western Barlaam and Ioasaph (Josaphat) 
legend derives from the Kitab Bilawhar wa-Ytiddasaf 
via the longer Georgian (Jerusalem) redaction, 
wherein the heroes’ names appear as Balahvar and 
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TABLE 2 
Transmission of the Book of Bilawhar and Yuddasaf 
Buddhist Sanskrit original 
(related to Buddha-carita, Lalita-vistara, etc.) 
Manichaean version 
(Middle Iranian) 
Turfan fragments Persian I: Arabic I: 
(Old Turkish) metrical rendering, Kitab Bilawhar 
school of Ridaki wa-Budhasaf (lost) 
(Berlin fragment) 
i . 
Arabic II: Arabic III: Arabic IV: Arabic V: Georgian I: Hebrew: 
metrical adaptation by Halle abstract Bombay Jerusalem Book of the 
version by Aban Ibn Babiya edition, with version, Life of — king’s son and 
al-Lahiki (lost) interpolations the Blessed the ascetic by 
from Kitab Todasap‘ Ibn Hasday 
al-Budd 
Persian II: 
translation of 
Ibn Babiya 
Sa 
Georgian II: Greek: 
The Wisdom Barlaam and 
of Balahvar Ioasaph 
(abridgement) 


Todasap‘; the Georgian was adapted and rendered 
into Greek by St. Euthymius the Athonite and his 
school about A.D. rooo. The mediaeval attribution 
of the Greek Barlaam to St. John Damascene, 
revived by F. Délger (Der griechische Barlaam-Roman, 
ein Werk des H. Johannes von Damaskos, Ettal 
1953), fails to take account of the textual evidence 
and is to be discounted. 

Also to be rejected is the Ahmadi doctrine which 
identifies with Jesus Christ the holy Yaz Asaf 
whose shrine is venerated at Srinagar in Kashmir. 
Many of the legends concerning the Yuz Asaf of the 
Ahmadis are simply extracts borrowed from the 
Kitab Bilawhar wa-Yuddsaf, with ‘Kashmir’ sub- 
stituted for “Kusinara”, the traditional place where 
the Buddha died. 

Bibliography: In addition to works cited in 
the text, see: P. Alfaric, Les écritures manichéennes, 

2 vols., Paris 1918-19; idem, La vie chrétienne du 

Bouddha, in JA, 1917, 269-88; H. W. Bailey, The 

word “But” in Iranian, in BSOS, vi/2, 1931, 

279-83; W. Bang, Manichdische Erzahler, in Le 

Muséon, 1931, 1-36; Brockelmann, I, 158 & S 1, 

164, 238-9, 322; Sir E. A. Wallis Budge, Baralém 

and Yéwdséf, 2 vols., Cambridge 1923; Chauvin, 

Bibliographic, iii, 83-112; G. Graf, Gesch. der 

christ. arab. Lit., i, 546-8; A. E. Krimskiy, Aban 

al-Lahiki (in Russian), Moscow 1913; E. Kuhn, 

Barlaam und Joasaph, in Abh. Bayr. Ak., Philos.- 

philol. Klasse, xx, 1894; D. M. Lang, in BSOAS, 

xvii/2, 1955, 306-25 and xx, 1957, 389-407; 

idem, The Wisdom of Balahvar: A Christian 

Legend of the Buddha, London, New York 1957; 

N. Ya. Marr, in Zap. Vost. Otd. Imp. Russk. 


Encyclopaedia of Islam 


Latin, Christian 
Arabic, Armenian, 
Old Slavonic, 

and other 
Christian versions. 


Arkh, Obshéestva, 1889, 223-60 and 1897-8, 49-78; 

S. von Oldenburg, Persidskiy izvod povesti o 

Varlaame i Ioasafe, in Zap. Vost. Otd. Imp. Russk. 

Arkh. Obshéestva, 1890, 229-65; P. Peeters, in 

Analecta Bollandiana, 1931, 276-312. 

(D. M. Lana) 

BILBAS, a confederation consisting, according 
to C. J. Edmonds (220-222), of five tribes: Mangir, 
Mamish (I have rather heard it pronounced Mamash), 
Piran, Sinn and Ramk. The Mangir of the mountains 
are an important tribe who live in Persia on both 
sides of the Lawén (the upper reaches of the Little 
Zab in Persia). The Manguir of the plain live in 
Irak where they consist of two branches: Mangur 
Zaidi and Mangur-a-Ruta (the naked Mangir). The 
Mangir of the plain recognise the authority of the 
chief family of the mountain Mangir, whose head 
appoints each year one or two persons (not of his 
own family) to govern the sections in the plain. The 
Mamash are another important tribe who live in 
Persia east of the Lawén and to the north of the 
Mangir. They have also a section in ‘Irak, the 
Mamash-a-Reshka (the black Mamash). The Piran 
have also one mountain branch in Persia to the north 
of the Mangir, west of the Lawén, and another in 
‘Irak. The Sinn and the Ramk who had formerly 
distinguished themselves in the cavalry of Nadir 
Shah (ibéd., 145), were afterwards expelled from 
Shahrizir (tbtd., 142-143) by Salim Baban (1743- 
1757) and, fallen from their ancient glory, now 
occupy five poor villages in Bitwén near the Zab. The 
Ramk are subdivided into Keéel-u-Klhaw Spiy 
(bald and white hats) and Faké Waysi. Sometimes 
classed among the Bilbas are the Udjak who live in 
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Irak above the Mangutr Zidi, in 8 villages on the 
frontier. Minorsky counts the Odjak Ka Khidri 
among the Bilbas but does not include the Sinn and 
the Ramk. See M. A. Zaki (Khuldsa, 391, 407, 447), 
on the subdivisions of the Bilbas tribes. In Wagner 
(ii, 116, 228) who had formerly (1852) visited the 
Bilbas, but who refers chiefly to Niebuhr (1766), 
Rich (1836-7) and Ker Porter (1822), some fuller 
information is to be found. He points out that when 
there is discussion on the affairs of the tribe, all 
its members enjoy equal rights of vote and veto. 
The blood-money if a man is killed, is 22 oxen. 
Adultery is punished by death. The girls are 
never allowed to marry men of another tribe, 
but the effects of inbreeding are diminished by 
the regular practice of abduction. C. J. Edmonds 
draws attention to the romantic character of the 
Bilbas girls but emphasises the real risk of abduction 
(225). The Bilbas chiefs bear the name of mazin 
(great), spelt muzzin by Wagner. The succession 
passes to the son or brother of the chief recognised 
as the bravest. 

Bibliography: Rawlinson, Notes on a 
Journey ...., in JRQS; Wagner, Reise nach 
Persien u. dem Lande der Kurden, Leipzig 1852; 
P. Lerch, Forschungen tiber die Kurden, und 
tranischen Nordchaldaer, St. Petersburgh 1857-58, 
i, 94-95; M. A. Zaki, Khuldsat Ta’rikh al-Kurd 
wa-Kurdistan, Bagdad 1937; C. J. Edmonds, 
Kurds, Turks, Arabs, Oxford 1957; B. Nikitine, 
Les Kurdes, Paris 1956, Index. (B. NikITINE) 
BILBAYS, a town in Egypt which, because of 

its site, was of considerable importance in the middle 
ages. Its name comes from the Coptic Phelbés and 
Arab authors, doubtful of its pronunciation, called 
it Bulbays or Bilbis as well. 

Situated on the natural invasion route, it was 
always the town’s fate to be besieged by the armies 
which came to conquer Egypt. First, in the year 
19/640, it was by the Arabs who were halted here 
for a month; at the time of the Crusades it was by 
Amalric in the course of fights between the Ayyubid 
princes. Its fortifications therefore used to be kept 
in good repair. In the same way Bilbays was the 
first stop on the route of troops leaving the capital 
for Palestine, and armies often camped there; al- 
Dimashki called it the ‘gate of Syria’. It was, in 
fact, in the course of a formidable mobilisation 
against the Byzantines that the Fatimid Caliph, 
al-‘Aziz, fell ill and died there, and his son, al- 
Hakim, was invested with the Caliphate in the same 
place. F 

Bilbays used to be on the route of the mail couriers 
and to have a centre for carrier pigeons. Up to 
modern times it was the capital of the Sharkiyya 
province, but was supplanted in the roth century 
by Zakazik. 

In the year 109/727 the financial administrator of 
Egypt installed part of the tribe of Kays in the 
region of Bilbays. These, about 3,000 in number, 
helped commercial traffic as camel-drivers and 
formed a troop which could be mobilised. The choice 
had fallan on Bilbays because the town was sparsely 
populated; the existing inhabitants were not harmed, 
and the tax receipts were not likely to decrease. 

Bibliography: Ibn ‘Abd al-Hakam, 59; 
Kindi, 8, 76-77, 94, 104, 180; Ibn Hawkal, i, 144; 
Mukaddasi, 214; Ibn Muyassar, 48, 52 {in JA, 
1921, 11, 104}; Kalkashandi, iv, 27, xiv, 392, 
396; Gaudefroy-Demombynes, La Syrie, 255-256; 
Bjorkman, Gesch. der Staatskanzlet, 100; Makrizi, 
ed. Wiet, iii, 188, 224-226, iv, 33, nm. 1, 85; 
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“Umara of the Yemen, ii, French section, 133: 
Précis d'Histoire d’Egypte, ii, 83, 109, 130, 137, 
196; Histoire de la Nation Egyptienne, iv, 4, 57, 
171, 195, 291, 359; and the very full bibliography 
in Maspero and Wiet, Matériaux pour servir & la 

Géographie de VEgypte, 45-47. (G. Wiet) 

BILEDJIK (the Byndéxwyue of Byzantine times) 
is a small town in north-western Asia Minor on the 
Kara $4, an affluent of the Sakaryd. It is thought 
that the site of the ancient Agrilion (Agrillum, in 
the Peutinger Tables) lies not far from Biledjik. The 
Ottomans seized Biledjik from the Byzantines in 
the reign of ‘Othman Beg. Biledjik, under Ottoman 
rule, was included in the eydlet of Anadolu, but later 
became the administrative centre of the sandjak of 
Ertoghrul in the wildyet of Khudavendigar (Brusa). 
It is now the centre of the present province ot 
Biledjik (Bilecik). The town, long noted for the 
weaving of silk, suffered much during the «vents 
which followed the Great War of 1914-1918. It was 
occupied by Greek forces in 1921 and was not 
recovered finally by the Turks until the autumn of 
the next year. The population of Biledjik amounted, 
in 1950, to a little less than 4900 inhabitants. 

Bibliography: Hadjdiji Khalifa, Djthannumd, 

Istanbul 1145/1732, 643; Pachymeres, Bonn 1835, 

ii, 413; Hammer-Purgstall, GOR., i, Pest 1827, 

45, 58 ff.; C. von der Goltz, Anatolische Ausfliige, 

Berlin 1896, 145 ff.; C. Huart, Konia, Paris 1897, 

22 ff.; W. Ramsay, The Historical Geography of 

Asia Minor, London 1890, 190 and 207; F. 

Taeschner, Das anatolische Wegenetz nach osma- 

manischen Quellen (Tiirkische Bibliothek, Bd. 23), 

Leipzig 1926, i, 98, 100, 104, 123 and ii, 57; V. 

Cuinet, La Turquie d’Asie, iv, Paris 1895, 168 ff.; 

Sami, Kdamds al-A‘lam, ii, Istanbul A.H. 1306, 

1444; ‘Ali Djawad, Ta’rikh ve Djoghrafiya 

Lughatt, Istanbul A.H. 1313-1314, 227; Pauly 

Wissowa, 1/i (1893), s.v. Agrilion, col. 894; JA, 

s.v. Bilecik (Besim Darkot). (V. J. Parry) 

BILGRAM, a very ancient town in the district of 
Hard6i (India), situated in 27° 10’ N. and 80° 2’ E., 
with a population (1951) of 9,565. It has produced 
a remarkable number of great men. Abu ’1-Fadl 
speaks of the inhabitants as being for the most 
part intelligent and connoisseurs of music. 

In early times it was peopled by coppersmiths (as 
recent discoveries have established), who were 
turned out by invading Radjpits from nearby 
Kannawdj. During the Mughal rule also Bilgram 
was a pargana in the sarkdr of Kannawdj (A?in-+ 
Akbari, tr. Blochmann, i, 434). 

The town was conquered by Kadi Muhammad 
Yusuf al-‘Uthmani al-Madani al-Kazarini in 409/ 
1018 for Sultan Mahmid of Ghazna during his 
Indian campaigns. During the anarchy that followed 
the enfeeblement of Ghaznawid rule in ‘India, it 
appears that the local Hindus drove out the Muslim 
ruler of Bilgram and reoccupied the town. However, 
during the reign of Sultan Shams al-Din Iletmish 
{q.v.], Sayyid Muhammad Sughr§, a lineal descendant 
of Sayyid Abu ’1-Farah of WAsit, attacked Bilgram in 
614/1217 at the head of a strong contingent of 
Imperial troops, and defeated Radja Sri, after whom 
the town had come to be known as Srinagar, and 
the Muslims reoccupied the town. 

In 948/1541 a fierce engagement took place here 
between the forces of Humayiin and Shir Shah Sar, 
tesulting in the complete rout of the former. In 
1002/1593 Akbar issued a farmdn prohibiting the 
public sale of wine and other intoxicants there. 

The Sayyids of Bilgram, who outpaced their 
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tivals, the ‘Uthmani and Farshawri skaykhs in 
almost all walks of life, attained fame in history 
as writers, scholars, poets and administrators. 
Prominent among: them were: ‘Abd al-Wa4hid 
Bilgrami, author of Sab Sanabil, ‘Abd al-Djalil 
Bilgrami {see B1LGRAMI]; his son Muhammad, whose 
takhallus was “Sha‘ir’; Ghulam ‘Ali Azad [g.v.]; 
Amir Haydar, a grandson of Azad Bilgrami and 
author of Sawdnth-1 Akbart; Sayyid ‘Ali Bilgrami 
and his elder brother ‘Imad al-Mulk Sayyid 
Husayn Bilgrami, who was the first Indian Muslim 
to be nominated (1907) a member of the Council 
of the Secretary of State for India. Sayyid Murtada 
al-Zabidi, author of the Tadj al-‘Ards, was also a 
native of Bilgram. Awrangzib is reported to have 
likened the Sayyids of Bilgram to the wood used 
in the Masdjid al-Haram, which could neither 
be sold nor used as fuel. 

Although the shaykhs of Bilgram did not produce 
many men of distinction (except Ruth al-Amin 
Khan al-‘Uthmani, governor of 22 makdlls in the 
province of the Pandjab and for some time deputy 
governor of Awadh under Burhan al-Mulk {q.v.], and 
Murtada Husayn alias Allah Yar Thani, author of 
Hadikat al-Akdlim), the office of kadi of Bilgram 
invariably remained with them, It was mainly to 
vindicate this claim that Ghulam Husayn Farshawri 
and others of his tribe wrote their respective works 
(see Bibl.). 

Bibliography: Ghulam ‘Ali “Azad”’,. Ma?athir 
al-Kiram fi Tarikh-+ Bilgram, i Agra 1328/1910, 
ii (Sarw-i Azdd) Lahore 1331/1913; Ghulam 
Husayn “‘Thamin” Farshawri, Shara?if-1 ‘Uthmani 
(MS Asafiyya 202); Ahmad Allah Bilgrami, 
Musadjdjalat fi Ta?rikh al-Kudat (MS); Wasi al- 
Hasan, Rawdat al-Kirdm Shadjara-+ Sdadat-i 
Bilgrdm, Gorakhpir 1920; Muhammad Mahmid 
Hamd, Tankih al-Kalam fi Ta?rikh al-Bilgram, 
Aligarh 1930; Sayyid Djunayd Sughrawi Bilgrami, 
Diunaydiyya (on the genealogy of the sayytds of 
Bilgram and Barha); Sayyid Muhammad “‘Sha‘ir’’, 
Tabstrat al-Ndzirin (MS); Sayyid Muhammad b. 
Ghulam Nabi, Nazm al-Ladli fi Nasab al-‘Ala 
al-Din al-‘Ali (MS); Shér ‘Ali Afsds, Ard?tsh-t 
Mahfil, Calcutta 1808; Sharif Ahmad ‘Uthmani, 
Takmila-+ Shara*1}-+ SUthmani (MS); Imp. Gaz. of 
Ind., VIII 234-5; Azad Bilgrami, Shadjara-i 
Tay yiba (MS Asafiyya, ii no. 114); Storey i/2, 1183. 

(A. S. BAzZMEE ANSARI) 

BILGRAMI, (i) ‘App at-Djauiz B. Savyip AHMAD 
AL-Husayni aL-WAsiTi was born on 13 Shawwal 1071/ 
10 Nov. 1660 at Bilgram. He received his education 
first at his home-town from Sa‘d Allah Bilgrami and 
later at Agra from Fada7il Khan, one of the secre- 
taries of Awrangzib. When Shah Husayn Khan was 
appointed diwdn of the sarkadr of Lucknow he 
accompanied him there and remained with him for 
5 years. It was here that he attended the lectures 
of Ghulam Nakshband Lakhnawi (d. 1126/1714). He 
-attained a high degree of proficiency in various 
branches of learning especially Arabic philology 
and literature. 

He visited Deccan twice, first in 1104/1692 and 
later in 1111/1699 when he was appointed bakhshi 
and waka 4t‘-nigdy of Gudjarat (Shah Dawla). He held 
this job till his removal in 1116/1704. The same year he 
was, however, reinstated but transferred to Bhakkar 
(q.v.] with headquarters at Siwistan (modern Séhw4n). 
In 1126/1714 he was dismissed, having made a curious 


‘Ali Khan Barha. He died at Delhi in 1138/1725 but 
his dead body was carried to Bilgram for burial. 
He was the maternal grandfather of Azad Bilgrami 
{g-v.] who devotes lengthy chapters to him in his 
various works. A poet, primarily in Arabic and Per- 
sian, he also composed verses in Turkish and Hindi. 
Bibliography: Ghulam ‘Ali “Azad”, Maathtr 
al-Kirdm, Agra 1910, 257-77; idem, Sarw-t Azdd, 
Lahore 1913, 253-86; idem, Subhat al-Mardjan, 
Bombay 1303/1886, 79-85; idem, Khizdna-t 
‘Amira, Cawnpore 1871, 284-6; Rahman ‘Ali, 
Tadkkiva-i ‘Ulama?-i Hind*, Cawnpore 1914, 
108-9; Siddik Hasan Khan, ShamS+ Andjuman, 
Bhopal 1292-3/1876, 313;  Bindraban Dds 
Kh*ushgi, Safina+ Kh”’ushgé (Bankipur MS); 
‘Ali Ibrahim Khan “Khalil”, Khuldsaé al-Kalam, 
(Bank. MS); Makbil Ahmad Samdani, Haydt-1 
Djalil (in Urda), Allahabad 1929; Sayyid Muham- 
mad “Sha‘ir’, Tabsivat al-Ndzirin (MS); ‘Ali 
Shér Kani‘, Makalat al-Shu‘ard (ed. Husim al- 
Din RAashidi), Karachi 1957; 406-414; ‘Abd al- 
Hayy Nadwi, Nushat al-Khawatir, Haydarabad 
1376/1957, vi 139-40; Fakir Muhammad LAhori, 
Hada@*sk al-Hanafiyya®, Lucknow 1906, 437. 
(A. S. BazmeE ANSARI) 
(ii) Savyyip SALT B. Sayyip ZayN AL-DiIn Husayn 
was born in 1268/1851 at Patna. In 1291/1874 he gradu- 
ated from Patna College with distinction in Sanskrit. 
In 1292/1875 he successfully competed for the Native 
(later Indian) Civil Service standing first in the 
whole of Bihar. Soon after he joined the London 
University for higher studies in geology, cartography, 
mineralogy and biology. On completion of his 
education he extensively toured the Continent. A 
polyglot, Sayyid ‘Ali was well-versed in Latin, 
German, French, Arabic, Persian, Sanskrit, Bengali, 
Marathi, Teluga, Gudjarati, English and his mother- 
tongue Urdi. For a number of years he was examiner 
in Sanskrit in the Madras University. In 1311/1893 
he was awarded the title of Shams al-‘Ulamd by 
the Governmnent of India. In 1320/1902 he joined 
Cambridge University as Reader in Marathi. The 
same year he was commissioned to prepare a 
hand-list of the Arabic and Persian MSS, known as 
the Delhi collection, in the India Office Library. For 
several years he held various high offices in the former 
Haydarabad State. In 1909 Calcutta University 
conferred on him the degree of LL.D. honoris causa. 
His fame chiefly rests on his Urdt translations of 
French and English works, notably: (i) Tamaddun-+ 
‘Arab, a translation of Gustave Le Bon’s work 
La civilisation des arabes (Agra, 1316/1898); (ii) 
Tamaddun-+ Hind (Agra 1913), a translation of 
another work of Le Bon: La ctvilisation de l’Inde. 
He is also the author of Risdla dar tahkik kitdb 
Kalila wa-Dimna in which he critically examines 
the sources, editions, characteristics etc. of the 
original Sanskrit work. It was through his efforts 
that the Haydarabad codex of the Babur-nadma was 
published. He died suddenly at Harddéi in 1329/ 
May 2, IgII. — 
Bibliography: ‘Abd al-Hakk, Cand ham-‘asr 
(in Urdi), Karachi 1953, 71-103; Ghulam Pandjtan 
Shamshad, Haydardbad ké baré log, Haydarabad 
(Dn.) 1957; Adib (Allahabad), June 1911, 271-77; 
Hamid Hasan Ké§adiri, Ddastan Tdrikh-+ Urdi?*, 
Agra 1957, 594-609. (A. S. BazMEE ANSARI) 
BILKIS is the name by which the Queen of Sheba 
is known in Arabic literature. The story of the 


entry in the official journal. It related to the raining of ' Queen’s visit to King Solomon (based on I Kings X, 


sugar-globules in the pargana cf Djatdi. He returned 
to Delhi where he attached himself to Sayyid Husayn 
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I-10, 13) has undergone extensive Arabian, Ethio- 
pian, and Jewish elaborations and has become the 
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subject of one of the most wide-spread and fertile 
cycles of legends in the Orient. 

The name Bilkis does not appear in the Kur?an 
but is current with Muslim commentators. Stra 
XXVII, 15-45 reflects some of the principal elements 
of the Sheba legend and describes the sun-worship 
of the Queen, how a hoopoe (hudhud) carries a 
letter to her from Solomon, the Queen’s consultation 
with her nobles, and the despatch of presents to 
Solomon. When these are not well received by the 
King, the Queen of Sheba comes herself and, by a 
ruse (mistaking the polished floor for a pool of 
water), is made to uncover her legs. Eventually, she 
surrenders (together with Solomon) to Allah, 14.e. 
she becomes a Muslim. 

Muslim commentators (Tabari, Zamakhshari, 
Baydawi) supplement the story at various points: 
the Queen’s name is given as Bilkis; the demons at 
Solomon’s Court, afraid that the King may marry 
Bilkis, spread the rumour that the Queen has hairy 
legs and the foot of an ass. Hence Solomon’s ruse of 
constructing a glass floor which the Queen mistakes 
for water thus causing her to lift her skirts. Solomon 
then commands his demons to prepare a special 
depilatory to remove the disfiguring hair. According 
to some he then married the Queen, while other 
traditions assert that he gave her in marriage to 
one of the Tubba‘s of the tribe of Hamdan. 

In Jewish sources the combined narrative of 
Kur’4n and Muslim commentators can first be 
traced in the 8th (?) century Targum Sheni to Esther 
where we find a most elaborate version of this story. 
This is further embellished in the 11th (?) century 
Alphabet of Ben Sira which avers that Nebuchad- 
hezzar was the fruit of the union between Solomon 
and the Queen of Sheba. The fullest and most 
significant version of the legend appears in the 
Kebra Nagast (‘Glory of the Kings’), the Ethiopian 
national saga. Here Menelik I is the child of Solomon 
and Makeda (the Ethiopic name of Bilkis) from 
whom the Ethiopian dynasty claims descent to the 
present day. While the Abyssinian story offers much 
greater detail, it omits any mention of the Queen’s 
hairy legs or any other element that might reflect 
on her unfavourably. 

Although the Kur?4n and its commentators have 
preserved the earliest literary reflection of the 
complete Bilkis legend, there is little doubt that the 
narrative is derived from a Jewish Midrash. This 
judgement is based not only on intrinsic probability 
and our knowledge of the general influence of the 
Midrashic genre on early Islam, but is also supported 
by: (a) the curiously abrupt version of the story in 
the Kur?’4n which clearly presupposes prior develop- 
ment; (b) Talmudic insistence (Baba Batra 15b) that 
it was not a woman but a kingdom of Sheba (based 
on varying interpretations of Hebrew mkt) that 
came to Jerusalem (obviously intended to discredit 
existing stories about the relations between Solomon 
and the Queen); (c) the Ethiopic loanword sark in 
Sira xxvii, 44 (cf. Nédldeke, NB, 51); (d) the 
probable derivation of Bilkis from maAdaxls or the 
Hebraised pilegesh ‘concubine’. 

In Persian art Bilkis may often be seen standing 
in water before Solomon. The same scene is depicted 
on a window in King’s College Chapel, Cambridge. 

Bibliography: G. Rosch, Die Kénigin von 

Saba als Kénigin Bilqis (Jahrb. f. Prot. Theol., 

1880, 524-72); M. Griinbaum, Neue Besttradge zur 

sem. Sagenkunde (1893, 211-21); E. Littmann, 

The legend of the Queen of Sheba in the tradition of 

Axum (199+); E. A. W. Budge, The Queen of Sheba 


and her only son Menyelek (1932); L. Ginzberg 

Legends of the Jews (vols. 1V and VI); The Queer 

of Sheba (The Times, 28 June 1954); E. Ullendorff 

Candace (Acts VIII, 27) and the Queen of Sheba 

(New Testament Studies, 1955, 53-6); tdem 

Hebraic-Jewish elements in Abyssinian (monophy- 

site) Christianity (JSS, 1956, 216-56); D. A. 

Hubbard, The literary sources of the Kebra Nagast, 

278-308 (St. Andrews University Ph. D. thesis, 

1956). (E. ULLENDORFF) 

BILLAWR, Ba.tittr—whether from the Greek 
BpvAAGs is a disputed point, cf. Dozy, Supplément, 
i, 110—rock-crystal. According to the Petrology 
of Aristotle the stone is a kind of glass but harder 
and more compact. It is the finest, purest and 
most translucent of. natural glasses, and also occurs 
among the colours of the yak#t; by the dust-coloured 
rock-crystal is meant the smoky topaz. It may also be 
artificially coloured; it concentrates the sun’s rays so 
that a black rag or piece of cotton or wool may be set 
on fire by it; valuable vessels for kings are made of 
rock-crystal, A commoner kind which is harder and 
looks like salt—i.e. quartz—gives out spark. when 
struck by sterl and is used for striking fire by kings’ 
servants. No account of its crystalline formation, 
which Pliny gives, is given by the Arab writers, nor is 
the general distribution of quartz known. Al-Tifashi 
says that at 13 days’ journey from Kashghar are two 
mountains the interiors of which consist entirely of 
beautiful rock-crystal; it is worked at night, as the 
reflection of the sun’s rays renders work by day 
impossible. Al-Akfani (in al-Machriq, 1908) gives the 
fullest account of the places in which it is found; 
according to him it comes from East Africa (Zandj), 
Badakhsh4n, Armenia, Ceylon, the land of the Franks 
and Maghrib al-Aksa. 

According to al-Birtni (d. 430/1038), rock crystal 
of very high quality from the Zandj Islands, near 
East Africa, and from the Dibadjat Islands, west of 
India, was brought to al-Basra, where it was worked 
into vessels and other objects. The organisation of the 
manufacture is described in some detail. Such defects 
as might have been found even in this rock crystal, 
said to be superior to that mined in Kashmir, were 
concealed by ornaments and inscriptions. 

Nasir-i Khusraw, who visited Egypt twice 
between the years 439/1047 and 441/1050, praises 
the objects of rock crystal that were sold in the 
bazaars of Old Cairo (Misr). The raw material had 
up to that time been brought from the Maghrib, but 
he was told that Red Sea rock crystal had recently 
been received which was even more beautiful and 
transparent than that brought from the Maghrib. 
Judging from al-Ghuzili and al-Makrizi, who drew 
on earlier sources, the manufacture of rock crystal 
objects in Egypt must have reached its highest level 
during the earlier part of the Fatimid period. The 
dispersal of al-Mustansir’s treasures in the years 
453/1061-461/1069 must have been a severe blow to 
that industry as it brought innumerable objects on 
the market, some of which are described. These 
objects were either madjriéd, plain or faceted, or 
mankish, ornamented, and it is obvious from what 
we have heard from al-Biriini that the latter were 
then held in higher esteem than the former. 

Apart from pieces of Safawid, Mughal or other 
post-mediaeval origin, something like 165 objects of 
rock crystal are known to exist which are indis- 
putably of Islamic origin. In the majority of cases 
they have been preserved in the treasures of European 
churches, where most of them have served as reli- 
quaries. In such cases the mounting may offer a 
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terminus ante quem for the dating of the rock crystal 
object, the earliest of such termini falling within 
the years 973 and 982 A.D. Not a single one out 
of these 165 odd specimens—which include many 
chess pieces and other minor objects—bears a date, 
but two of them have inscriptions containing the 
name of a ruler, in both cases a Fatimid Caliph: 
a ewer in the Treasure of St. Mark’s in Venice made 
for al-Aziz (365/975-386/996), and a crescent-shaped 
object in Nuremburg, perhaps the head-gear of a 
harness, made for his grandson al-Zahir (411/1021- 
427/1036). A ewer in Florence must have been 
made for al-Husayn b. Djawhar between 390/1000 
and 4o1/1011, during the reign of al-Hakim. 

All these works in rock crystal are often spoken of 
as “Fatimid’’, but quite a number of them must be 
of pre-Fatimid origin, and some of them may have 
been made at al-Basra. 

The entire number of specimens referred to belong 
to the category described as manktsh; on the other 
hand we hardly possess any example of madjriud 
work, unless we accept as such some of the faceted 
ewers that some scholars regard as Fatimid, while 
others think they were made in Europe (Burgundy, 
Bohemia, Sicily, or Spain). 

Bibliography: Clément-Mullet, Essai sur 

la min. arabe in the Journ. As, Series 6, xi, 230; 

Tifashi, Azhar al-Afkdr (transl. by Raineri Biscia), 
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K. A. C. Creswell, A Bibliography of Glass and 

Rock Crystal in Islam, in Bull. of the Faculty of 

Aris, Fouad I University, 1952, 1 ff.; R. Schmidt, 

Die Hedwigsglaser und die verwandten fatimidischen 

Glas- und Kristallarbetten, in Schlesiens Vorzeit in 

Bild und Schrift, 1912, 53 ff.; C. J. Lamm, AMittel- 

alterliche Glaser und Steinschnittarbeiten aus dem 

Nahen Osten, I-II, Berlin, 1929-30; P. Kahle, 

Die Schatze der Fatimiden, in ZDMG, 1935, 329 ff.; 

idem, Bergkristall, Glas und Glasfliisse nach dem 

Steinbuch von el-Bérini, ibid., 1936, 322 ff.; 

K. Erdmann, Islamische Bergkristallarbeiten, in 

Jahrb. der Preussischen Kunstsammlungen, 1940, 

127 ff.; idem, ‘Fatimid’ Rock Crystals, in Orientat 

Art 1951, 3ff.; idem, The ‘Sacred Blood’ of Weisse- 

nau in The Burlington Magazine, 1953, 299 ff., 

idem, Die fatimidischen Bergkristallkannen, in For- 
schungen zur Kunstgeschichte und christlichen*Ar- 
chéologie, 1953, 189ff; D. S. Rice, A Datable 

Islanic Rock Crystal, in Oriental Art, 1956, 3 ff. 

(J. Ruska-[C. J. Lamm]) 

BILLITON, corrupted form of Belitung, island 
in Indonesia at about 108° eastern Long. and 3° 
southern Lat., a little larger than 1800 square miles. 
It owes its fame to its tin-mines, and it is probably 
for this reason that it is mentioned in Indonesian 
documents of about 900 A.D. A part of the indigenous 
population—less than 100,000 souls—was converted 
to Islam in the rgth century. 

Bibliography: A. W. Nieuwenhuis, in El’, s.v. 
(C. C. Bers) 

BILLUR KOSHK, “The Crystal Palace”; this is 
the title of a Turkish folk tale which gave its name 
to the oldest Turkish collection of such tales. 
Variations of this one can be found in Naki Tezel, 
Istanbul masallan. (publications of the Eminénii 
Halkevi, no. x), Istanbul 1938, 202 ff.; W. Radloff, 
Proben der Volkshteratur der tirkischen Stamme, 
St. Petersburg 1885 ff., viii (texts collected by 
I, Kitnos, 1899), part III, no. 19; Igndacz Kinos, 
Materialien zur Kenntnis des rumelischen Ttirkisch, 
part I, Volksmdrchen aus Adakale, Leipzig and 


New York 1907, 255-261, no. 50; 8 MSS of the tale 
of Billir Késhk, or, more specifically, of its variant 
Incili Cadir, can be found in the Folklore Archives 
of the Dil ve Tarih-Cografya Fakiiltesi in Ankara. 

This collection usually contains 13 tales, including 
the title story Billir Késhk (in the edition by 
I. Kunos, cf. Ttrkische Volksmdarchen, V, note 2, 
there is a further tale, Khirstz tle Yemenidji) and the 
farce Hirsiz ile Yankesici, (‘The thief and the pick- 
pocket”). All of these have an oral tradition, and 
have only recently been somewhat modernised and 
brought out in book form. They have, however, lost 
nothing of their popular flavour in spite of their 
literary style. Numerous editions of this collection 
of folk tales have circulated in Turkey during the 
past hundred years, and since the writing reform in 
1928, there have also been some in Latin script. 

Editions: Billir Késhk Htkdyest, ed. Emniyet 
Kiititbkhanesi, Istanbul 1339; Billir Kosk Hikdyesi, 
Istanbul 1928; Selami Miinir Yurdatap, Resimli 
Billér Késk Hikdéyesi, Istanbul 1940. 

Translations: T. Menzel, Tirkische Marchen I: 
Billur Késchk, 14 Turkish tales, translated into 
German for the first time, from the two Istanbul 
editions of the collection. (Bettrage zur Marchenkunde 
des Morgenlandes, edited by G. Jacob and T. Menzel, 
ii), Hannover 1923. 

Bibliography: (apart from works already 
mentioned): I. Kunos, Oszman-Térdk Népkéltést 
Gyiijtemény, Budapest 1887/89; G. Jacob, Die 
tiirkische Volkshtteratur, Berlin 1901; 1. Ktnos, 
Térkische Volksmarchen aus Stambul, Leiden 1905; 
Bolte-Polivka, Anmerkungen zu den Kinder- und 
Hausmdarchen der Briider Grimm, Leipzig 1913/32, 
ii, 229-273; P. N. Boratav, Billaéy Kdsk, in IA, ii 
(1944), 613; W. Eberhard and P. N. Boratav, 
Typen tirkischer Volksmarchen, Wiesbaden 1953. 

(H. W. Dupa) 

BILMA, (Ar.) (in Tedaga: Togei or Tzigei), 
chief centre of the Kawar, a group of oases situated 
mid-way between Fezzan and Chad, on the main 
route from the Mediterranean to the Sudan. The 
palm gfoves extend for 90 kilometres from north to 
south, from Anay to Bilma. At no point are they 
more than 2 kilometres wide. Bilma is situated at 
the foot of a cliff which faces west; its base is 
formed by the marine layers of Upper Cretaceous, 
and its summit by the sandstone of the Conti- 
nental terminal. 

Although conquered by the Arabs in the Ist/1th 
century (expedition of ‘Ukba b. Nafi* reported by 
Ibn ‘Abd al-Hakam), the Kawar was still partly 
pagan at the beginning of the 19th century. 
The population, numbering about 1500, consists 
of a settled negro race, the Kanuri, and the Guezebida, 
hybrids from Kanuri and Teda. These settlers have 
always been subject to the nomads who inhabit the 
neighbouring regions, first to the Touareg of the Air, 
then to the Teda. They cultivate palm-trees whose 
dates are sent to the Tibesti and to the Hausa 
countries; but their chief means of livelihood lies 
in the exploitation of the salt-works situated at 
2 kilometres to the north-west of Bilma, at Kalala. 

These salt works are made up of about a thousand 
pits spread over some 15 hectares. The salt is mainly 
extracted in the hot season, from April to November, 
because of evaporation. 

The pits are dug down to the underground water 
level (2 m.), the water is left to evaporate, a crust 
is formed which is broken with palm sticks, and the 
salt is deposited at the bottom. There are two main 
types of salt: beza, in the form of crystals which is 
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not treated in any way and is used for human con- ; 


sumption, and the kantu, moulded into loaves in 
hollowed out palm-trunks and used chiefly for the 
feeding of animals. The salt-works belonged first to 
the Koyom, a Kanuri tribe, who were driven back to 
the south-east of Kawar, between Kouka and Gouré; 
then, from the sixteenth century, to a Touareg 
tribe, the Kel Gress. Since the arrival of the French, 
they have belonged to the people of Bilma. The 
apply for authority to dig to the village chief who 
is master of the land, and exploit the works them- 
selves, without paying royalties to anyone. All 
commercial activity is carred on during the aszalay 
(¢.v.] in the autumn and spring, when the Touareg 
caravans bring in the millet, butter, dried meat, 
fabrics and kola nuts which are bartered for the salt. 
These great caravans comprising several thousand 
camels, with growing security have been replaced 
by smaller individual caravans, which are tending 
to get smaller still, following the infiltration into 
Nigeria of sea-water salt and European salt, but 
the family bartering system remains unchanged; 
only the rate of exchange varies from year to 
year. 

Bibliography: Barth, Reisen, iv, ch. 6; 
Rohlfs, Quer durch Africa, i; Nachtigal, Sahara 
und Sudan, i; Monteil, De St Louts 4 Tripolt par 
le Tchad, ch. xiii; Gabel, Notes sur Bilma et les 
oasis environnantes, in Revue Colonial, 1907, 361- 
386; Cne. Grandin, Notes sur l'industrie et le 
commerce du sel au Kawar, et en Agram, in Bul. 
IFAN, xiii/2, 1951, 488-533; J. Chapelle, Nomades 
noirs au Sahara. (R. Capot-Rey) 
BILMEDJE, the name given as a rule to popular 

riddles among the Ottoman Turks. Northern and 
eastern Turks use instead various words from the 
root tap- (‘to find’), such as tabishmak, tapmadja, 
tapkish, tabishkak, tabushturmak. 

The true riddles of the people can generally be 
distinguished from artificial riddles such as the 
lughaz or mu‘amma by their obviously simple form, 
their puns or double meanings, and their appearance 
of unreason or illogicality. This last characteristic of 
riddles, their irrationality, is manifested in this way: 
when speaking of various objects and happenings, 
certain traditional expressions are employed which 
have only a vague connexion with the ordinary 
natural way of looking at things, and which must 
be known before the meaning can be grasped. That 
is to say, it is not generally possible to find the 
solution to a riddle by using one’s logical judgement. 
To solve a riddle, one must first comprehend the 
sense of the peculiar terminology, which has some- 
thing of the quality of a hieroglyph. None of these 
features is peculiar to popular Turkish riddles. The 
riddles of any given people differ from those of any 
other only in details, usually of form. The specially 
Turkish character of the bélmedje is primarily bound 
up with geographical location and Turkish popular 
life. Broadly speaking, the Islamic stamp is secondary 
and unimportant. 

At the present time, riddles chiefly constitute the 
branch of Turkish popular literature that is peculiar 
to children. Nevertheless, we have evidence sug- 
gesting that once upon a time they were regarded 
very seriously and formed a part of popular philo- 
sophy: we find stories in which riddling contests 
occur, with one man quoting a hemistich and his 
opponent capping it with another, sometimes with 
serious consequences for the defeated party. So too 
the existence of riddles relating to cosmology and 
sex shows clearly that these were not originally 
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invented for children. With the change in their 


; social réle, riddles underwent considerable modi- 


fication and took on new meanings. Indeed the 
solution of riddles is usually a shifting and fluid 
element in them. 

Riddles are mostly in the form of a short propo- 
sition: consider for example this riddle, known to 
have existed as early as the 14th century and still 
widespread today: yer altinda yaghli kayish (‘oily 
sliding underground’) = ‘snake’. Most of the popular 
riddles consist of two parts which are assonant or 
half-rhyming because of the syntactical balance 
between them: Aah yapar yapisini—bitak acar 
kapisint (‘God builds its structure, the knife opens 
its door’) = ‘water-melon’. Riddles of this pattern 
are often extended into regular quatrains (mani), a 
chacteristic form of Turkish popular verse. Parono- 
masia and onomatopoeia abound. 

A comparative examination of material so far 
collected shows that the various groups into which 
riddles may be classified are all variants of certain 
primitive types. In fact, because of the alterations 
incidental to the process of being passed orally 
from one person to another, and because they are 
consciously adjusted to suit new solutions, riddles 
are subject to constant change. This entails a well- 
nigh infinite increase in the number of variants. 
Nevertheless there are some riddles which have 
changed neither their form nor their solution for 
centuries. 

As early as Mahmid Kashghari’s Diwan Lughat 
al-Turk (11th century) we find riddles, under the 
names tabuzghu neng, tabuzghuk and tabzugh. But 
the oldest known examples of Turkish popular 
riddles are found in the Codex Cumanicus and have 
formed the subject of numerous publications (G. 
Kuun, Codex Cumanicus, Budapest 1880, 143-157, 
236 foll.; W. Radloff, Das Tiirkische Sprachmaterial 
des C. C. (Mém. de lV Acad. de St. Petersburg, 1887, 
xxxv, 2 foll., no. 6); W. Bang, Uber die Ratsel des 
C.C. (SBPr. Ak. W., 1912, xxi, 334-353); J. Németh, 
Die Ratsel des C. C. (ZDMG, 1913, Ixvii, 577-608) ; 
S. E. Malov, K istorit « kritike C. C. (Izv. Akad. 
Nauk SSSR, literary section, 1930, 348-375); J. 
Németh, Zu den Rdtseln des C: C. (KCA, ii, 
366 foll.). 

There are also a good many collections of riddles 
recorded by contemporary scholars, but these are 
far from having exhausted the rich store existing 
among the Turkish peoples. 

Bibliography: A. N. Samoylovich, Zagadki 
sakaspiyskikh Turkmenov (Zivaya Starina, 1909), 
28-32. He has published a bibliography of studies 
of riddles of the Turkish peoples till 1932. This 
(RO, iv, 4f.; till 1926) has been completed by 
Malov. For bibliography of Ottoman riddles see 
Kowalski’s article Tiirkische Volksrdtsel aus 
Nordbulgarien (Festschrift fiir G. Jacob), 130 ff. 
{till 1932). Important collections of Turkish 
riddles: I. Kunos, Oszmantirdk népkoltést gyujte- 
mény, Budapest 1889, ii, 141-177; T. Kowalski, 
Zagadki ludowe tureckie, Krakow 1919; Sa‘d al-Din 
Niizhet and Ahmed Ferid, Konya wilayeti khal- 
kiyat we harthiyati, Konya 1926, 225-233; 
Hammami-zade Ihsan, Bilmeceler (articles on 
Turkish folklore), iii, Istanbul 1930; T. Kowalski, 
Tiirkische Volksratsel aus Kleinasten, (ArO 1932, 
iv, 295-324). (T. Kowarski*) 
BIMARISTAN, often contracted to médristan, 

from Persian bimdr ‘sick’ + the suffix -istan denoting 
place, a hospital. In modern usage bimdristan is 
applied especially to a lunatic asylum. 
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i. Early period and Muslim East, 


According to the Arabs themselves (cf. Makrizi, 
Khitat, ii, 405), the first hospital was founded either 
by Manakyis, a mythical king of Egypt, or by 
Hippocrates, the latter of whom is said to have 
made for the sick in a garden near his house a 
xenodokeion, literally ‘lodging for strangers’. The 
authority for this statement is given by Ibn Abi 
Usaybif‘a (‘Uyan, ed. Miiller, i, 26-27) as Book 3 
of Galen’s Fi akhlak al-nafs (Peri Ethén), a work 
which has not survived in Greek. Since hospitals 
were not a feature of life in classical antiquity, the 
question of origin is not solved by these indications. 
Al-Walid I (Caliph 86-96/705-715) is credited with 
having been the first to build a mdrtstan in Islam, 
placing in it doctors and assigning them stipends 
(Makrizi, loc. cit.), but although this is stated in 
similar terms (‘hospitals for the sick’) by so early a 
writer as Ibn al-Fakih circa 289/902 (106-107), the 
fact is open to doubt. According to al-Tabari (ii, 
1196), al-Walid restrained the lepers from going out 
among the people and assigned them stipends, — 
a bare statement somewhat amplified in another 
passage (ii, 1271), where al-Tabari mentions that 
al-Walid ‘gave donations to the lepers, telling them 
not to beg from the people and assigned to every 
cripple a servant and to every blind person a guide’. 
Ibn al-Athir (sub anno 88/707) has a short notice to 
the same effect, and al-Dhahabi adds that the 
servants and guides were slaves (Tarikh al-Islam, 
iv, 67). It would seem that we have to do here with 
measures of segregation, somewhat as in Muslim 
Spain later, where a whole quarter at Kurtuba 
(Cordova) was known as Rabad al-Marda, ‘Suburb 
of the Sick’ (cf. E. Lévi-Provengal, Hist. Esp. mus., 
iii, 381-382, 434). 

The establishment of the first real hospital in 
Islam depended on the continuing influence of the 
medical school and hospital at Djundaysabir 
(Djundishapir) in Khizistan. Founded under the 
Sasanids, this institution maintained its Syro- 
Persian and Indian, ultimately Greek, traditions, 
into the Arab period and from the time of the 
transference of the capital to al-‘Irak exercised a 
profound effect on the development of Arabic 
medicine. As far as hospitals are concerned, contact 
with Djundaysabir bore fruit in the reign of Hariin 
al-Rashid (170/786-193/809), who charged Djibra7il 
b. Bakhtishi‘, a Christian doctor of that school, 
with the creation of a bimadristan in Baghdad. At the 
same time a skilled dispenser in the bimdristan at 
Djundaysabir was sent to Baghdad. This man’s son, 
Yuhanna (Yahya) b. Masawayh, afterwards became 
head of the new bimdristan (Ibn al-Kifti, Ta>vikh 
al-Hukama‘, ed. Lippert, 383-384; Ibn Abi Usaybi‘a, 
i, 174-175). The original Baghdad hospital was 
situated in the S.W. suburb on the Karkhay4 Canal. 
It was here that, following the catholic traditions 
of Diundaysabir, the Indian Manka at the request 
of Yahya b. KhAlid al-Barmaki translated the 
Sanskrit medical work Susruta-samhita into Persian 
(Fthrist, 303) and al-Razi (Rhazes) lectured, 
according to some. 

How long the biméristan of Hariin continued to 
function alone is not clear. From the beginning of 
the 4th/roth century or somewhat earlier we hear 
of a spate of new foundations in Baghdad: the 
bimaristan founded by Badr al-Mu‘tadidi, the 
ghuldm, ‘page’, of al-Mu‘tadid (279/892-289/902) in 
the Mukharrim quarter on the E. bank of the 
Tigris (Ibn Abi Usaybi‘a, i, 221, cf. 214); a bimaristan 
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in the Harbiyya quarter, N. of the City of al-Mansir, 
endowed in 302/914 by the ‘good wazir’ ‘Ali b. ‘Isa, 
who gave the direction of it together with ‘the rest 
of the hospitals in Baghdad, Makka and al-Madina’ 
to the learned Abi ‘Uthman Sa‘id b. Ya‘kib al- 
Dimishki, otherwise known as a translator (Ibn Abi 
Usaybi‘a, i, 234); the Bimaristan al-Sayyida on the 
E. bank, opened in al-Muharram, 306/June, 918 by 
Sinan b. Thabit, who appears to have succeeded Abi 
‘Uthman al-Dimishki as general intendant of 
hospitals in Baghdad and elsewhere (Ibn Abi 
Usaybi‘a, i, 221-222); the Bimé@ristan al-Muktadiri 
at the Bab al-Sham, built about the same time (Ibn 
Abi Usaybi‘a, i, 222); and the bimdristan of Ibn al- 
Furat in Darb al-Mufaddal, over which Thabit b. 
Sindn is said to have been given the charge in 313/925 
(Ibn Abi Usaybi‘a, i, 224). These hospitals derived 
their revenues from endowments (wak/) made by 
powerful and wealthy individuals. The funds were 
in the hands of trustees, who were not always very 
attentive to their responsibilities (Ibn Abi Usaybi‘a, 


“i, 221). An idea of the size of the hospitals may be 


gained from their monthly expenditure: at .ne 
Muktadiri 200 dinars a month; at the Bimaristan al- 
Sayyida, 600 dindrs a month (tbtd.). Some comfort 
for the patients was secured by the provision of 
blankets and charcoal in cold weather (Ibn Abi 
Usaybi‘a, i, 222). Efforts in this direction sometimes 
went much farther (see below). 

We know less about hospitals in the provinces, 
but some certainly existed before the 4th/roth 
century. The bimdrtstan of al-Rayy, over which al- 
Razi presided before coming to Baghdad, where he 
died as head of a hospital about 320/932 (Ibn al- 
Kifti, 272), was a large institution (cf. Ibn al- 
Kifti, 273; Ibn Abi Usaybi‘a, i, 310-311) and had 
probably been in existence for some time. A lunatic 
asylum at Dayr Hizkil between W4sit and Baghdad 
was visited by al-Mubarrad in the Caliphate of 
al-Mutawakkil, t.e., between 232/847 and 247/861 
(Mas‘idi, Murdd;, vii, 197 ff.). 

In the time of Sinan b. Thabit, who died in 331/942 
(Fikrist, 302), on instructions from ‘Ali b. ‘Isa 
already mentioned the prisons were daily visited by 
doctors, medicines and potions were provided for 
sick prisoners, and female visitors were also admitted, 
evidently in the capacity of nurses (Ibn Abi Usaybi‘a, 
i, 221). At the same period medical practitioners 
and a travelling dispensary (khtzana lt ’l-adwiya 
wa ’l-ashriba) were sent round the villages of the 
Sawad (i.e, lower ‘Irak). From correspondence 
between Sinan and the wazir concerning this mobile 
medical unit it appears that at this time non-Muslims 
as well as Muslims were treated at the bimdristans 
(Ibn Abi Usaybi‘a, tbid.). 

At least some of the Baghdad hospitals which 
have been listed were probably still in existence when 
the great ‘Adudi bimdristén was founded at the bend 
of the Tigris in W. Baghdad by the Buwayhid 
‘Adud al-Dawla Al-Razi is repeatedly mentioned in 
connexion with this hospital, which from the time 
of its opening in 372/982, shortly before the death of 
‘Adud al-Dawla (Dhahabi, Duwal al-Islam, i, 167), 
was the most celebrated of the hospitals of Baghdad. 
It is said that al-RAzi chose the site by causing a 
piece of meat to be suspended in every part of the 
city, and discovering where there was least putre- 
faction, and also that ‘Adud al-Dawla selected him 
from more than a hundred doctors as first chief (the 
word is saé‘#r, from Syriac) of the new foundation 
(Ibn Abi Usaybi‘a, i, 309-310). But al-Razi had died 
50 years earlier. The explanation of the anachronism, 
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already noted by Ibn Abi Usaybi‘a (#bid.), may be 
the similarity in the script of the Biméaristan al- 
‘Adudi and that founded in al-R4azi’s lifetime by 
al-Mu‘tadidi (see above). 

When first founded, the ‘Adudi hospital had 
twenty-four doctors (Ibn al-Kifti 235-236). Several 
classes of specialists are mentioned: ‘physiologists? 
(tabas“tyyun), oculists (kahhdlun), surgeons (djard?- 
thiyyun) and bonesetters (mudjabbirin) (Ibn Abi 
Usaybi‘a, i, 310). The salary of Djibra7il b. ‘Ubayd 
Allah, whose turn of duty at the bimdristan was two 
days and two nights per week, is given as 300 
dirhams, i.e., monthly (Ibn al-Kifti, 148). Lectures 
were given at the ‘Adudi hospital (Ibn Abi Usaybi‘a, 
i, 239, 244), and we know some of the works which 
were read in this way, e.g., the Akrabdadhin (Anti- 
dotarium) of Sabir b. Sahl of Djundaysabir (Fthrist, 
297, cf. Brockelmann, I, 232), eventually superseded 
by another work of the same title by Ibn al-Tilmidh, 
a Iater dean (sa‘ér, see above) of the SAdudi hospital 
(Ibn Abi Usaybi‘a, i, 161, 259). When Ibn Djubayr 
visited Baghdad in 580/1184 the place was like a 
great castle, with a water-supply from the Tigris, 
and all the appurtenances of royal palaces (Rihla, 
ed. De Goeje, 225-226). 

Another of the great hospitals of mediaeval Islam 
was founded in Damascus by Nir al-Din b. Zangi 
(541/1146-569/1175). The Nari hospital is said to have 
been built from the ransom of an unnamed king of 
the Franks (Makrizi, Khitat, ii, 408). Ibn Djubayr 
(Rikla, 283) describes how the staff kept lists of the 
patients’ names and the amounts of medicines and 
food which each required. A typical day in the life 
of a leading doctor at the Nuri hospital included 
going the rounds of the sick and writing down 
prescriptions of medicine and treatment, visiting 
private patients, then returning to the hospital in 
the evening to lecture for three hours on medical 
subjects (Ibn Abi Usaybi‘a, ii, 155). There was also 
a Nuri hospital at Halab (Aleppo) (Raghib al- 
Tabbakh, Ta?rikh Halab, ii, 77). 

In Egypt no bimdaristan existed till Ahmad b. 
Tulin constructed one in 259/872-261/874 (Makrizi, 
Khitat, ii, 405). Here the rule was that no soldier 
or slave should be admitted for treatment. The 
institution was richly endowed, with facilities for 
men and women. The Nasiri hospital was founded 
by Salah al-Din, but the great creation of al-Mansir 
Kala’in, completed in 11 months in 683/1284, was 
the most splendid of its kind in Egypt, and perhaps 
the most elaborate which had yet been seen in Islam. 
The endowment is said to have amounted to nearly 
one million dirhams in a year (Makrizi, Khitat, ii, 406). 
Men and women were admitted. None was turned 
away, nor was the period of treatment limited. 
Formerly a Fatimid palace with accomodation for 
8,000 persons, the Mansiri hospital possessed wards 
where fevers, ophthalmia, surgical cases, dysentery, 
etc., were separately treated, a pharmacy, a dispen- 
sary, store-rooms, attendants of both sexes, a large 
administrative staff, lecture arrangements, a chapel, 
a library, in fact all that the best experience of the 
time could suggest for the healing of the sick. The 
account of these matters given by al-Makrizi (Khitat, 
ii, 406-408) is an impressive tribute to the hospital 
science of mediaeval Islam. 

Books were written about hospitals, e.g., the 
Kitab fi sifat al-bimdaristan of al-R4zi (Ibn Abi 
Ugaybi‘a, i, 310), the Bimaristani par excellence (cf. 
Ibn al-Kifti, 272 = Ibn Djuldjul, ed. Fu’Ad Sayyid, 
77), which, like the Kitab al-bimdristanat of Zahid 
al-‘Ulama? al-Fariki, head of a flourishing hospital 
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in Mesopotamia in the 5th/11th century (Ibn Abi 
Usaybi‘a, i, 253), is now lost. Somewhat different are 
the Makdla Aminiyya fi ’l-adwiya al-bimaristiniyya 
of Ibn al-Tilmidh and the Dastér al-bimaristani of 
Ibn Abi ’l-Bayyan, both works on pharmacopoeia 
mentioned by Paul Sbath (Al-Fihrist, Cairo 1938, i, 
10, 75), who gave an edition of the latter (Bulletin 
de I’ Institut d’ Egypte, xv, 1932-1933, 13-78). 


Bibliography: L. Leclerc, Histoire de la 
Médecine arabe, Paris 1876, 557-572; E. G. 
Browne, Arabian Medicine, Cambridge 1921, 


45-46, 56, ro1-102; Amin A. Khayr Allah, Outline 
of Arabic Contributions to Medicine and the Allied 
Sciences, Beirut 1946, 59-73 (contains a few 
mistakes); C Elgood, A Mediccl History of 
Persia and the Eastern Caliphate, Cambridge 1951, 
index (gives also information on the W. of Islam); 
G. Le Strange, Baghdad during the Abbasid 
Caliphate, Oxford 1900; reimpression 1924, 62, 
103-105; E: W. Lane, Cairo Fifty Years Ago, 
London 1896, 92-94 (reduced condition of the 
Mansiri hospital last century); M. W. Hilton- 
Simpson, Arab Medicine and Surgery, Oxford 1922, 
13 (village hospital in modern Algeria); Ahmad 
‘Isa Bey, Histoire des bimaristans (hépitaux) a 
Vépoque islamique, Cairo 1928; idem, Ta?rikh al- 
Bimaristanat fi ‘l-Islam, Damascus 1939; J. 
Sauvaget, Alep, text, 126 n. 1, and albun, pl. Ixi. 
(D. M. DunLop) 


ii. Muslim West. 


The first large hospital in North Africa for which 
there is any evidence was founded at Marrakush by 
the Almohad sultan Ya‘kib al-Mansir (580-95/ 
1184-99) about a hundred years before the establish- 
ment of the famous hospital at Cairo. The sultan 
was a great builder and, after attracting to his 
court the most celebrated Spanish doctors of his 
time: Ibn Tufayl, Ibn Rushd, Ibn Zuhr al-Hafid 
and his son, he built in his capital, for sick foreigners 
both rich and poor, a magnificent hospital of which 
there is a description by ‘Abd al-Wahid al-Marra- 
kushi (cf. al-Mu‘djib, ed. Mohammed El-Fassi, 1938, 
176-177). The same sultan also founded, in various 
parts of the empire, hospitals for the insane, for 
lepers and for the blind (cf. al-Kirtds, ed. Fas 1305, 
154; trans. Beaumier, 306). 

The great Marinid Sultans (g.v.J, Aba Yusuf 
Ya‘kib, Abu ’l-Hasan and Abi ‘In4n, kept up these 
establishments and added many others (cf. al- 
Kirtas, ed. Fas, 1305, 214; al-Dhakhira al-Saniyya, 
ed. Ben Cheneb, 100; Ibn Marzik, al-Musnad, ed. 
Lévi-Provengal, in Hesperis v (1925), 36; Ibn 
Battita, Rikla, ed. Defrémery and Sanguinetti, iv, 
347). At a later date, the ruling sultans appropriated 
the revenues intended for these hospitals, which 
consequently fell into decline or disappeared. 

At the beginning of the r1oth/16th century, Leo 
Africanus described the hospital at Fez as being in 
total decline and used primarily as a prison for 
dangerous lunatics. This is still its function, and it 
is also used as a prison for women (cf. Leo Africanus, 
Description de V Afrique, trans. Schefer, ii, 78, trans. 
Epaulard i, 188; Le Tourneau, Fes, 255-257). 

The famous Almohad hospital at Marrakush 
seems to have disappeared without leaving any 
traces, and the hospital founded there by the Sa‘did 
sultan ‘Abd Allah al-Ghalib bi-lah (965-81/1557-74) 
became a prison for women (cf. al-Nasiri, Kitab al- 
Istiks@, trans. v, 63). 

In 1247/1831-32, the ‘Alawid sultan Mawlay ‘Abd 
al-Rahm4n built at Salé a hospital attached to-the 
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sanctuary of Sayyidi Ibn ‘Ashir. This hospital, 
which is still in use, dispensed with doctors; instead, 
the sick relied for their cure upon the baraka of the 
saint. The memory of old hospitals which have 
disappeared or fallen into disuse is preserved in some 
towns of Morocco, for example in Rabat and El- 
Ksar (cf. L. Brunot, Textes arabes de Rabat, ii: 
Glossary, 753), and also in Tangiers. 

Lepers (plural djadhma, or, euphemistically, 
marda) were usually placed in a special quarter, 
called al-hdra, outside the towns. At Fez, they were 
originally settled outside Bab al-Khawkha, on the 
Tlemcen road. During the first half of the thirteenth 
century they were removed to caves outside Bab 
al-Shari‘a. Then, in 658/1260, they were installed in 
other caves outside Bab al-Gisa. At the beginning 
of the 1oth/16th century they lived in a town near 
the Sik al-Khamis (cf. al-Kirtds, ed. Rabat 1936, i, 
53-54; Leo Africanus, Description de l’ Afrique, trans. 
Eipaulard, i, 229). At Marrakush, the hdra was 
originally outside Bab Aghmat, until, at the end of 
the 1oth/16th century, the Sa‘did sultan al-Mansir 
removed it to outside Bab Dukkala. 

At Tunis, the Hafsid Sultan, Abi Faris, founded 
the first hospital ‘‘for poor, foreign or infirm 
Muslims”, completed in 823/1420 (cf. al-Zarkashi, 
Ta@rikh al-Dawlatayn, ed. Tunis 1289, 102). At 
Granada, the Nasrid sultan Muhammad V, built a 
splendid hospital ‘for sick and poor Muslims’, 
completed in 768/1367. The foundation inscription 
reads that ‘‘never, since the beginning of Islamic 
influence in these parts, has such an establishment 
been founded”. Perhaps this is an exaggeration, for 
there were others, and in Granada itself. And, from 
the 7th/13th century onwards, the Valencia Voca- 
bulista translates hospitale by dialectal and, therefore, 
living terms: marastan and malastaén (cf. Ibn al- 
Khatib, al-Ikdta, ed, Cairo 1319, ii, 29; Lévi- 
Provencal, Inscriptions arabes d’Espagne, 164; 
L. Seco de Lucena, Plano de Granada arabe, 53). 

A distinction must be made between ‘hospitals’ 
intended for the sick and ‘“‘hospices’” or “night 
lodgings” (manzil) intended for travellers. In the 
Muslim West, such hospices were established outside 
the gates of the big towns by most of the sovereigns 
who founded hospitals. They received the name 
sawiya [q.v.] (cf. G. S. Colin, La zaouya mérinite 
@Anemli, a Taza, in Hespéris, 1953, ii, 1). Al- 
Khafadji appears to have repeated an earlier error 
in stating that the first bimdristan was set up by 
Hippocrates who gave it the name ikhshinudikiyun 
(Eevodoxetov), “hostelry for foreigners” (cf. Shifa? 
al-Ghalil, ed. Cairo 1282, 56) [cf. above i]. 

The Moroccan author of the Mu‘djib (cf. supra), 
writing in Baghdad in 621/1224, is the only Western 
author to use the correct etymological form: 
bimaristan. All the others use a form, maristan, 
which has lost the Persian preposition. Very soon, 
the word appears with the first @ shortened. In the 
Spanish dialects, the r was followed by the vowel a 
(Vocabulista: marastan and malastan; P. de Alcala: 
marastén), and this vocalisation is attested for Egypt 
in the 11th/17th century by Al-Khafadji (cf. Shifa> 
ed, Cairo 1282, 206). In present-day Cairo the word 
is pronounced murustan. 

In the modern dialects of the Maghrib, some 
velarisation has taken place in the word: morsf{an, 
the reason for the sound-change being perhaps 
affective. In Tetuan it is pronounced merstran, and 
everywhere the meaning of the word is ‘‘prison for 
dangerous lunatics” (cf. W. Marcais, Textes arabes de 
Tanger, 465). (G. S. CoLin) 


Turkey. 


The first Saldjaikid Ddy al-Shifa? (Hospital) and 
Madrasa were established in Kayseri in 602/1206. 
This was followed by the building of other hospitals in 
Sivas, Divriti, Cankiri, Kastamonu, Konya, Tokat, 
Erzurum, Erzincan, Mardin and Amasya. The Ana- 
tolian hospitals were named then, as now, Bimé- 
ristan, Maristan, Timarhane, Dar al-Shif@ or Dar 
al-‘Afiya. They were general hospitals in that they 
accepted all kinds of patients, and their staffs in- 
cluded surgeons, physicians, pharmacists and oculists. 
They were supported by independent funds, and 
were organised according to the size, importance 
and specific needs of the locality. 

The first Ottoman Bimdristan in Anatolia was the 
Dar al-Shifa? of Yildirim in Bursa. When Bursa was 
conquered by the Ottomans in 726/1306, it had no 
hospital. The first Ottoman sultans (Sultan Orkhan, 
Murad I, Yildirim Bayazid) enlarged the city and 
built some institutions, among which was the Ddr 
al-Shifa? of Yildirtm, opened in 802/1399. This 
institution, which was a section of Yildirim ‘Imdreti 
(a special centre including hospital, bath, rest house 
for travellers etc.) was repaired many times before 
it was abandoned in the middle of the roth century 
in favour of the Ahmed Wefik Pasha hospital. It is 
in ruins now. 

The leprosery which was built at Edirne in the 
time of Murad II (824-855/1421-51) operated for 
approximately two centuries. Before this leprosery, 
the Turks had built others in Sivas, Kastamonu 
and Kayseri in Anatolia. 

The Dar al-Shifa? of Fatih which was opened in 
875/1470, was built by Mehemmed II, the Conqueror 
(855-886/1451-81), and was a part of his Kiilliye, 
Although it is now in ruins as a result of many large 
fires, the hospital buildings served until the last 
century. The Wakfiyye shows that there was a 
large medical student body in addition to the 
medical staff. This was the traditional method of 
training medical students in Islamic hospitals. 

In the same century Bayazid II (886-918/1481- 
1512) established another Simdret at Edirne, on the 
banks of the Tundja river. A part of this institution 
was a hospital which was named after him. The 
buildings were begun in 891/1486 and completed 
in eight years, but the Wakfiyye was not established 
until 898/1493. Although the institution is now in 
ruins, its large staff served the public well until the 
beginning of this century. Aocording to Ewliya 
Celebi, it had a staff of ten musicians ‘who played 
for the patients from time to time. There are many 
mistakes in the plans of the institution, which were 
prepared very hurriedly by C. Gurlitt; cf. C. Gurlitt, 
Die Baukunst Konstantinopels, Berlin 1872, 2 vols. 

During the 16th century three great hospitals were 
established in Istanbul and one in Manisa. The 
Bimarkhane of Khasseki was built in 946/1539 in 
Istanbul for Khiirrem Sultan, wife of Sultan Siiley- 
man the Magnificent; and the Dér al-Shifd? of 
Siileyman and his Madrasa of Medicine were built 
in 963/1555 in Istanbul in the Sultan’s name. 
The Dar al-Shifa? of Hafize Sultan was built in 
946/1539 in Manisa in honour of the Sultan’s 
mother. The Bimdrkhane of Khasseki, though it was 
partially ruined by earthquakes and fires, is restored 
and is now used as a health centre. The Bimdrhane 
of Manisa served until the end of the first world war 
and is now deserted. 

The fourth hospital, the Bimdrkhane of Toptasi, 
was built in 991/1583 in Istanbul for Nirbani 
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Sultan, mother of Murad III (982 1003/1574-95). 
This institution served as a hospital until 1927 when 
it became a tobacco warehouse. 

In the 17th century, Ahmed I (1012-26/1603-17) 
had a large hospital erected behind the old Byzantine 
Hippodrome near his famous mosque. The hospital 
was opened in 1025/1616 and has only. recently been 
demolished to make room for a new school. 

There was a recession in the establishment of 
Ottoman health and social aid institutions during the 
18th century; but in the roth century military 
service, styles of clothing, education etc. were 
modernised in the Ottoman Empire. In 1253/1837 
the Ghuraba hospital was established in Istanbul at 
Edirnekapi in the Madrasa of Mihrimah Sultan. 
While this hospital was being modernised by Bezm-i 
‘Alem Walide Sultan, mother of Sultan ‘Abd al- 
Madjid, new modern military hospitals and a modern 
medical school were established. These institutions 
were to meet the medical needs of the new army. 
A new school of medicine and surgery established 
in Istanbul in 1243/1827, by Sultan Mahmid II 
(1223-1255/1808-39), began its teaching in Italian but 
switched to French with the coming of some good 
medical teachers from Austria in 1839. This medical 
schenl was enlarged by sultans ‘Abd al-Madjid, ‘Abd 
al-‘Aziz and ‘Abd al-Hamid II, and eventually 
included a rabies institute, a bacteriological in- 
stitute and an inoculation centre. A number of 
physicians having knowledge of European languages 
and modern medical methods graduated from this 
school. They went to Anatolia and founded modern 
hospitals there. Immunisations against rabies and 
smallpox were started here nearly at the same 
time as they were begun in Europe. The Ottoman 
Government was one of those which helped to 
establish the Pasteur Institute. 

Shishli children’s hospital, which is one of the 
largest hospitals in Istanbul, was established by 
Sultan ‘Abd al-Hamid II, in 1316/1898. 

These hospitals were the most important of the 
Ottoman Empire and although there are many 
others to be found throughout Turkey, space does 
not permit their inclusion. In five centuries the 
Turks established nearly seventy hospitals in Istanbul 
alone. (BEp! N. SeHsuvaroGLu) 

BINA’, building, the art of the builder 
or mason. Building techniques depend partly on 
the materials used. In the Islamic countries we find 
very widely differing materials employed, from 
rammed earth to ashlar, with unbaked and baked 
brick, rubble and rough-hewn stone as intermediary 
stages. The choice of one of these materials depends 
of course on the resources of a given country, or the 
lack of them, but as well as this on local traditions or 
traditions brought in by foreign builders, which may 
for a time supplant local ones. Thus Syria, where the 
art of stone-cutting had long been known, reproduces 
in stone the complicated forms of the mukarnas 
(= stalactites) which were borrowed from Persia and 
probably derive from brick architecture. And on the 
other hand Egypt, whose quarries had yielded such 
fine free-stone, uses brick at the time of the Tulinids, 
they are taking their models and no doubt their chief 
architects from ‘Irak, where brick was the normal 
material. Apart from such considerations Muslim 
builders seem comparatively indifferent as to 
choice of material, except in some countries such as 
Syria which cling to their preference for fine work. 
Of the three great Hispano-Moorish towers of the 
6th/1zth century, which—no doubt wrongly—are 
attributed to the same architect, the Giralda at 


Seville is built of brick, the Hassan tower at Rabat 
of ashlar and the minaret of the Kutubiyya at 
Marrakech of rubble. This indifference on the part 
of the builder as to material and the carelessness of 
craftsmen in its use are seen more clearly in palaces 
than in religious buildings, especially in the West from 
the 7th/13th century. There are several reasons for 
this: speed of construction, the need being to satisfy 
a masters whim the shortest delay; the use of 
unskilled slave labour capable of nothing more 
complicated than ramming concrete between two 
boards; and finally the general use of facings 
(coverings of plain or sculpted plaster, inlaid-work 
of enamelled clay or earthenware titles) which 
completely conceal the body of the walls. 

It is remarkable that the technique of cobwork 
(fabya) should have been described in detail by Ibn 
Khaldin in his Mukaddima, and leads us to assume 
that he thought it a characteristically Muslim 
practice. Earth with which chalk and crushed baked 
earth or broken stones are often mixed is rammed 
between two boards kept parallel by beams. The 
wall is plastered over, often in such a way as to 
simulate joints of heavy bond-work beneath. When 
this plaster falls, the regularly spaced holes left by 
the beams become visible. In the Muslim West 
cobwork became general in the 5th/11th and 6th/ 
12th centuries, especially in military building. In 
the Maghrib it seems to have been an importation 
from Andalusia, where it had long been known. 

Unbaked brick (fawb), which sometimes serves 
as a facing for cobwork, is made of earth and 
cut straw rammed together in a wooden former. 
It is still in common use in Sahara _ towns, 
and was employed very early in arid regions, 
especially in Mesopotamia and Arabia. The walls of 
the Prophet’s dwelling in Medina were probably 
built of this material, as are those of the ‘Abbasid 
mosques of Samarra. We find it employed at about 
the same time in Ifrikiya. The excavations at 
‘Abbasiyya, the seat of the Aghlabids of al- Kayrawan, 
have brought to light carefully moulded specimens of 
tawb 42 cm. long by half that measurement in width, 
and a quarter in thickness, which suggests that the 
cubit used by the builders was 42 cm. 

Baked brick (ddjurr), used so commonly in the 
Iranian world and by the Romans also, notably in 
the public baths, is to be found in all the Islamic 
countries, but was always par excellence the building 
material of Persia. It is of varying dimensions, and 
is sometimes cut on an angle or partly rounded off. 
It is used alone or with rubble in parts of a building 
where accuracy of line is important (pillars, pedestals, 
Stairways, arches, vaults, etc.). It functions as 
horizontal tying material alternating with courses 
of rubble, or vertical tying, to maintain regularity of 
construction, especially at corners (A). Brick is as a 
rule covered over with plaster, but it may remain 
visible and add an element of colour, either the pink 
of baked earth or that of some enamel applied to its 
edge. 

Rubble or rough-hewn stone was used in Sasanid 
building and is still used in Muslim Mesopotamia, as 
in the stronghold of Ukhaydir (mid 2nd/8th century). 
In the 5th/11th century it seems to have been the 
material most familiar to the Berber builders of 
North Africa. It is used above all for the ramparts of 
towns before the introduction of cobwork (cob 
walls will often have a foundation of rubble), and 
also in waterworks. The cementing mortar and 
protecting plaster are of chalk, sand, crushed frag- 
ments of tile, and wood charcoal. An analysis of their 
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composition reveals a pattern of evolution which has 
been studied by M. Solignac (Recherches sur les 
installations hydrauliques de Kairouan ....in AIEO 
Algiers, 1952-3), and allows us to date the works. 

The use of ashlar continues a Roman and Byzantine 
tradition. Its homeland is in Syria, where ashlar has 
remained a common building material until our time. 
It was temporarily replaced by brick in Egypt, but 
came into use again in the Fatimid period (4th-6th/ 
roth-12th century) especially in the fortifications 
of the Armenian Badr al-Djamali. In Ifrikiya it is 
used for the religious and military buildings of the 
3rd/9th century and from the 7th/13th century was 
popular again with the Tunisian architects. In Spain 
it is the regular material in the Umayyad foundat- 
ions; local tradition was there reinforced by Syrian 
influence. The Maghrib takes it over in the 6th/12th 
century in the Almohad buildings. 

As in the Byzantine period, walls built of rubble- 
work are frequently faced with ashlar. The bond- 
work, not as massive as the Roman, shows combi- 
nations of tiles and headers, whose chronology 
Velazquez Bosco has contrived to establish, for 
Cordova (Velazquez Bosco, Medina Azzahra y 
Alamiriya, Madrid 1912) (B, B’, B”). Almohad 
bond-work is of alternate thick and thin courses, 
which from Morocco pass into Tunisia. 

To these materials we should add wood: longi- 
tudinal beams are sometimes sunk in walls; at al- 
Kayrawan heavy planks form architraves above the 
capitals; small beams form ceilings and sometimes 
lintels, a practice not without risk to the solidity of 
the building concerned. 

Walls, the composition of which we have just 
indicated, are often flanked by buttresses. Projecting 
semi-cylindrical abutments of the old Mesopotamian 
type were added to the stone outer walls of the 
Syrian Umayyad strongholds, and the brick ones of 
the mosques at Samarra, The great mosque at 
Tunis (3rd/gth century) has at its four corners 
rounded buttresses of apparently the same origin, 
and they are found again in a building of the Kal‘a 
of the Bani Hammad (5th-6th/11th-12th century). 
The great mosque at al-Kayrawan was given massive 
rectangular buttresses, partly later than the original 
construction. The mosque at Cordova has similar 
buttresses at regular intervals around its periphery. 

Among the supporting members found principally 
in the halls of mosques, columns deserve first mention. 
In early centuries in such regions as Syria, Egypt, 
Ifrikiya and Spain they were taken from nearby 
pagan or Christian buildings. When these quarries 
of shafts and capitals were exhausted Muslim 
sculptors made their own. Columns are generally 
cylindrical and not entatic. In the roth/16th century 
and after they were imported from Italy to North 
Africa. 

The re-employment of columns of limited size in a 
hypostyle hall intended to produce an impressive 
effect led to these supporting members being pro- 
longed upwards. It was doubtless from Egypt (“Amr 
mosque) that the builders of al-Kayrawan borrowed 
the technique of superimposing, as in the classical 
entablature, the support (= architrave), the impost 
(= frieze) and the cornice, with wooden ties bedded 
in the impost (C). The architects of the mosque of 
Cordova were perhaps inspired by the Roman 
aqueducts to superpose two rows of arches linking 
the masses of masonry raised above the columns (D). 

The Almohad mosque of Hassin at Rabat (6th/ 
12th century) shows a rare example of columns 
formed of superinposed tambours. 
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The pillar, a masonry support of square, rectangul- 
ar, cruciform, or divided plan or flanked by false 
columns, is in general use in Persian architecture. 
From the 6th/12th century it replaces columns in 
prayer-halls in the Maghrib. Tunisian mosques 
retain columns. The situation is found in the inner 
courtyards of houses. 

Apart from the straight lintel formed by a single 
stone or oblique arch-stones surmounted by a 
relieving arch (Egypt, Syria), arches assume very 
varied forms (semi-circular, horseshoe, Persian arch 
with rectilinear divisions, etc.). These forms are not 
dictated by constructional requirements, but serve 
aS ornamentation according to the architect’s 
caprice. The arch-stones they contain are often 
purely decorative in function. 

To cover prayer-halls Syria, the Spain of the 


| Umayyad period, and, no doubt in imitation of the 


latter, the Maghrib regions, had recourse to timber- 
work protected by tiled saddle-back roofs. Square 
buildings had pavilion-shaped roofs, t.e., with four 
slopes. Egypt and Ifrikiya retained terraces, which 
were preferred also by the Turkish masters of Algiers 
in the towns along the Algerian coast. The scarcity 
of timbers of the necessary dimensions led architects 
to bring closer together the walls carrying thein, 
and to give narrow, long proportions to enclosures 
with ceilings (naves, rooms, etc.). The use of waggon- 
vaults or small domes placed together answers the 
same need. 

The problem of vault and dome was solved in 
different ways within the Sasanid and Byzantine 
traditions, but Iranian genius was to add note- 
worthy variations. 

The question alluded to above of suitable timbers 
or rather of their scarcity is the determining factor 
in building the vault, whether semi-cylindrical or 
elliptical. Setting up a stone arch or vault demands 
the use of a wooden former on which the arch- 
stones are successively placed. The use of bricks, 
their lightness and the fact that they can be mortared 
together, allows another method which dispenses 
with the former: the construction of the ‘“‘edge vault’’. 
This is frequent in Sdsanid architecture and finds its 
most logical use in the specifically Iranian type, the 
iwan (the twan so constantly used in Muslim Persia 
is a three-walled room open on the fourth side, like 
a large niche with a flat back surface). The builder 
cements a first row of bricks on the rear wall, tracing 
out the curve of the vault; a second row is then 
cemented to the first, a third to the second, so that 
row by row the vault advances across the space to 
be covered (G). 

Apart from the waggon-vault Muslim architecture 
uses the groined vault so familiar to Roman and 
Byzantine builders (two semi-cylinders intersecting 
at right angles [E]), and more rarely the cloister-arch 
vault (in which the four walls curve in above the 
space to be covered) (F) which occasionally serves 
as the end and culmination of the waggon-vault. 

As for the dome, the fine examples constructed 
in the Byzantine era were the prototypes of the 
Turkish domes, but this feature also was the subject 
of variations which Muslim art owes to Persia. 

As is known, there are two main types of solution to 
the problem of how to place a semi-circular or eight- 
sided vault on a square base: the pendentive (H), 
the customary practice in the Byzantine world 
(cf. St. Sophia at Istanbul), and the more specifically 
Iranian squinch (1). This squinch, a quarter sphere 
the head-arc of which projects over the corner of the 


: square cupporting it, sometimes assumes with its 
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radiating flutings and indented edge the grace of a 
marine shell (J). In the Grand Mosque at Damascus 
and that at Cordova it takes the form of a small 
niche, North-African and Sicilian architecture knew 
the squinch as a half groined vault (a groined vault 
cut diagonally) (K). Finally Persia contrived the 
super-position of several ranks of cell-like niches, the 
probable origin of the mukarnas (= stalactites) (L). 
Above this zone where square and circle are 
brought into union there frequently rises a circular 
zone pierced with windows to allow the entry of 
light, and surmounted by the dome proper. 
Persian architects, profiting from the advantages 
offered by brick, showed great ingenuity in erecting 
widely differing domes. Such is the ribbed dome, of 
‘light arches crossing above the space to be covered, 
and supporting counter-arches which fill the inter- 
mediary gaps. This type of dome, which was known 
from the time of the Sasdnids (A. Godard, Vottes 
iraniennes, in Athdr-e Iran, 1949), passed from 
Persia to Spain (3rd/gth century), then from Cordova 
and Toledo became known in the 6th/1zth century 
in the Maghrib and about the same time throughout 
south-west France. (G. Margats) 


BINBASHI, ‘head of a thousand’, a Turkish 
military rank. The word appears at an early date 
among the Western Turks, and is already used in 
connexion with the military reorganisation said to 
have been made by Orkh4n in 729/1328-9 (e.g., Sa‘d 
al-Din, Tadj al-Tawérikh, i, 40—‘onbashis, ytisbashis, 
and biribashis were appointed to them...’). In the 
form mifbasht the term also occurs among the 
Eastern Turks, and is used, for example, of a rank 
in the Safawid forces in Persia (V. Minorsky, Tadh- 
kirat al-Mulak, London 1943, 36, 74, 155). The title 
mtfi-begt, with a similar meaning, also appears in 
the memoirs of Babur. The term bisibasht does not 
seem to have been much used in the regular Ottoman 
forces of the classical period. It reappears, however, 
in the 18th century, and is used to designate the 
officers of the newly raised miri ‘askeris, a treasury- 
paid force of infantry and cavalry. In the campaign 
of 1769 there were already ninety seven regiments of 
miri ‘askeris, each commanded by a bifibasht. The 
bivibashi received 2000 piastres of pay for the cam- 
paign, plus a tenth of the pay of his men. (D’Ohsson, 
Tableau général del’ Empire Othoman, vii, Paris 1824, 
381-2; cf. Resmi Efendi, Khuldsat al-I‘tibar, Istanbul 
1286, 12 ff.). From the end of the 18th century, 
(Djewdet, Tarikh, vi, 367), bivibasht became a regular 
rank in the new, European-style armies, given to 
battalion-commanders. After the accession of ‘Abd 
al-‘Aziz, the pay of a btfibashi was fixed at 1,500 
piastres a month, or 4,140 francs a year (Ubicini, 
Lettres sur la Turquie, no. 19). In Egypt the title b7#- 
bashi, along with other Turkish military terms and 
commands, was used in the army of Muhammad ‘AIi 
Pasha, and remained current under subsequent 
régimes. In the Arab countries it is sometimes pro- 
nounced bikbashi, presumably through a distortion 


of the Turkish saghir nan (fi = Ss ). (B. Lewis) 


BINGOL, name of a town in ancient Turkish 
Armenia, previously called Capakéur, capital of a 
vildyet partly filled by the mountain range of Bingdl 
Dagh. It is situated on the Géniik Su, a tributary 
of the Aracani-Arsanas-Murad Su, and on the road 
joining Elazig with Mush via Palu. (M. CANARD) 

BINGOL DAGH, name of a mountain massif, 
a raised but not volcanic plateau, which stretches 
south of Erzurum across the vildyets of Erzurum, 
Mush and Bingdl (Capakéur). Its highest peak in the 


east is Demir or Timur Kale or Kal‘a (Fortress of 
Iron), over whose height there is some disagreement 
among different writers: 3690 ms. according to H. and 
R. Kiepert, Formae orbis antiqui, pl. V, 1910, Abos 
Mons, cf. above, 655; 3650 ms. according to the 
Erzurum sheet of the Harta Genel Direktérlizi, 
1936; 3250 ms. according to the road-map of the 
Karayollari Genel Miidiirlligii, 1951; 3700 ms. 
according to Banse; 2977 ms. according to Blanchard. 
It dominates the high plain of Varto (formerly 
Giimgiim). The western peak, Bingél or Toprak Kale 
(Fortress of Earth) is almost as high. The northern 
part of the mountain is cut of by two circular 
depressions separated by a sharp ridge. 

Bingol Dagh is a true water-shed. It contains 
numerous little lakes from which it gets its name of 
mountain (dagh) of a thousand (bin) lakes (gél). 
The Araxes (Aras, al-Rass) in the north, the Tuzla 
Su, a tributary of the northern Euphrates, and the 
Bingél Su in the west, the Géniik Su in the south- 
west, the Carbughar Su in the south, and the Khinis 
Su, the four last tributaries of the MurAd Su, in the 
east and north-east, all rise here. Armenian legend 
makes it the site of the earthly paradise. In classical 
geography it is called Abos Mons. The Armenian 
name is Srmanc‘ (Greek Leppdvtov). Arab geo- 
graphers and historians de not refer to it, although 
there is some mention in the wars between the 
Hamdanids and the Byzantines in the 4th/roth 
century of the place Hafdjidj (Arm. Havéic‘) 
situated to the south of Kalikala-Erzurum and in 
the Bing6l Dagh at the source of the Araxes. Taver- 
nier is the first among European travellers to give 
the name of Bingél Dagh. The Kizil-Bash [q.v.] lived 
in this region. 

Bibliography: K. Ritter, Erdkunde, X, 79, 

81, 385-6; M. Wagner, Reise nach dem Ararat, 

Stuttgart 1858, 272; Strecker, Zur Geogr. von 

Hocharmenien, in Zeitschr. d. Ges. fiir Erdkunde, 

Berlin 1869, iv; G. Radde, in Petermann’s Geogr. 
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goldenen Horn zu den Quellen des Euphrat, Munich 

1893, 321-332; Petermann’s Mitteilungen, 1907, 

145 f. (review of J. Oswald, A Treatise on the 

Geology of Armenia); H. F. B. Lynch, Armenia, 

Travels end Studies, London t1go1, ii, 363-377; 

Hiibschmann, Die altarmenischen Ortsnamen, in 

Indogerm. Forschungen, xvi, 1904, 370, 427; 

Banse, Die Tiirkei, Berlin-Hamburg, 1919, 207, 

212-215, 219; Vidal de la Blache and Gallois, 

Géographie Universelle, volume viii: L’ Asie Occi- 

dentale, by R. Blanchard, 118; Markwart, Siid- 

armenien und die Tigrisquellen, 492-493; Honig- 

mann, Die Ostgrenze des Byz. Reiches, 1935, 79-80, 
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627-628. For the ancient period see Pauly-Wissowa, 

Realenzyklopedie, i, 108, vi, 1197-8. 

(M. CaAnarRD) 

BINYAMIN, the Benjamin of the Bible. In its 
narration of the history of Joseph (Yisuf, [¢.v.]), the 
Kur?4n gives a place to the latter’s uterine brother 
(xii, 8, 59-79), without ever mentioning him by name. 
Tradition embellishes without any great variation 
the biblical story concerning him (it is aware notably 
that his birth cost his mother her life) and receives 
also Aggadic additions (summarised notably in the 
Encyclopaedia Judaica, iv, 112-14), such as the 
etymological connexion of the names of his sons 
with the Jost elder brother. In Muslim mysticism, 
the pair Yisuf-Binyamin symbolises the primordial 
relationship between God and the sinner. 
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(A. J. WENsincK-{G. Vajpa}) 

BPR (in modern, also some ancient, dialects pron. 
bir; plur. bir, ab°ur, dbar) is the most comprehensive 
Arabic word for the well; very often it appears as 
the genus proximum of its numerous synonyms (like 
kalib, rakiyya etc.), and the number of its various 
epithets is considerable. 

The word is of common Semitic origin (Accad. 
béru, Hebr. b*ér, Aram. béra) and, as in the other 
Semitic languages, of feminine gender (for excep- 
tions in modern Ar. dialects see Fleischer, KI. 
Schriften, i, 265; Braunlich, Well 3217). In general, 
however, bi?y embraces a much wider conception 
than what is understood by our ‘well’; it could 
mean also a cistern or water-reservoir (cf: Hebr. 
b6r), and even any hole or cavity dug in the 
ground, whether containing water or not. So, ¢.g., 
Ibn Hisham 97,7 a cavity for collecting gifts for the 
Ka‘ba in pre-islamic times is called 617; in A ghani, 
iv, 94, 4 and ‘Arib, Tabari contin. (ed. De Goeje) 
5, 6 it designates a large pit for burying corpses; 
A. von Kremer, Beitr. zur arab. Lextkogr., I (1883), 
192 mentions it in the meaning of a hole in which 
meat is roasted. Here only the particular meaning 
of ‘well’ is taken into consideration. 


i, ANCIENT ARABIA. 


Since Arabia is not blessed with large perennial 
rivers nor with large permanent lakes, its inhabitants, 
especially the Bedouins, are dependent on the 
subterranean water-stores of the Peninsula. These, 
according to the geological conditions, are to be 
found already a few feet below the upper sandy 
stratum or else in great depths up to 70 m. and more. 
To get access to them, the diggers have to hollow 
out the ground in the shape of a funnel or, mostly, 
of a cylindrical shaft (kasaba, djiradb) the sides of 
which usually are strengthened by a casing of loam 
or field-stones called fayy (cf. Bukhari i 284, 17 = ii 
442, 5, where Hell is described as matwiyyatun ka- 
tayyt |-bi?rt). ‘Vhe water collects at the bottom of 
the cavity, and also trickles down from the walls 
of the shaft. To the top of the well (fam or ra?s al- 
6#?r) the water is lifted by means of rather voluininous 
leather buckets (gharb, dalw) which are said to be 
made mostly from two—-apparently young—camels’ 
hides (in this case the bucket may be called thn 
adimayn). The ropes used for drawing up the bucket 
(arshiya, sing. risha?, or ashtan, sing. shatan) origi- 
nally consisted only of thin leather thongs twisted 
together which, however, easily decayed in the water 
(cf. Labid (ed. Khalidi), 139 v. 4 Schol.), Therefore 
pieces of more durable stuff, mostly of palm fibre 
(khulb), were attached at least to the lower parts of 
the rope. To facilitate the tiring work of drawing up 
the mighty buckets, usually a more or less primitive 
draught apparatus (‘alak) is erected over the fam 
al-bi°r. This apparatus which, like buckets and 
topes, has to be carried along with the caravans 
(otherwise it would be stolen), mainly consists of 
either a simple crossbeam (na‘dma) or, in a more 
developed form, of a wooden axis (mikwar) inserted 
into a hollowed roller (mahdla, bakra, also kama) 
over which the rope glides in a groove (mahazz, 
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kabb). The whole rests on two supports of loam and 
stone or of wood (karndn, zurnikan; di‘amatan, 
“amtidan) or else on one single forked pole (kama, 
plur. kiydm, cf. Akhtal (ed. Salhani), 17, 3; Yakat 
iv 21, 12). Then the bucket is drawn up by hand; 
this hard work may be done also by animals, mostly 
camels (sawdnin, sing. sdniya), accompanied by a 
driver (sdé’sk) and moving from and to the well in 
wearing course (cf. Arabum Proverbia ed. Freytag, I, 
624, nr. 64: sayru s-sawani safarun la yankafi‘). For 
the cattle the water is poured into drinking troughs 
or cisterns next to the well (kiddn etc., sing. hawd) 
the fallen-in remains of which are often described in 
poetry (see Néldeke on Zuhayr Mu‘all. 5).—Water- 
wheels set in motion by means of a crank and more 
complicated hydraulic machines were not known in 
ancient times; the use of ‘double buckets” ascending 
and descending at the same time (to which in Hamdsa 
(ed. Freytag), 439 v. 5 the two stirrups of a rider 
seem to be compared) was not indigenous and must 
have been very rare. 

Numerous quotations of the well and its several 
designations or epithets, of its appurtenances, the 
various sounds produced by the roller, the rope, the 
bucket etc. (see Braunlich, Well, Index, 519-26) 
illustrate the vital importance of 6 and its 
belongings for life throughout Arabia. Still raore 
instructive are the frequent similes, proverbial and 
metaphorical sayings referring to the parts and 
functions of the well. So, for example, the lances are 
often compared with tightly stretched well-ropes 
ccf. Néldeke to ‘Antara, Mu‘all. 66 and Delectus 
45, 6; 70, 2); a rider shooting forth is described as 
resembling labourers suddenly flying forward when 
the rope which they are drawing breaks (Diwan 
Hudhayl (ed. Kosegarten), 93, 36); the dead body is 
let down to the grave like the bucket to the well 
(Abi Dhu?ayb, 24, 11 f.; Hamdasa, 439 v. 4; Hutay’a, 
35, 3); Raltkat mahadwiruha “his well-axles wobble” 
means “‘his affair became unsettled’”’ (Lane, 6674); 
finally, a man keeping his word and incessantly 
striving towards his goal is praised in a marthiya as 
“one who, whenever he spoke a word, (like a well- 
digger) caused water to gush forth from the earth” 
(Hamdsa 386 v. 2). 

Bibltography: E. Braunlich, The Well in 
Ancient Arabia, in Islamica, i, 1924-25, 41-76, 
288-343, 454-528 (an exhaustive study, based on 
all the available lexicographical and literary 
references, to which the present article is greatly 
indebted) ; E. Wiedemann, Bettrdge zur Geschichte der 
Naturwissenschaften, x, Erlangen 1906, 315, 335- 
337 (details froin medieval times); H. Guthe, 
Kurzes Bibelwérterbuch, 1903, 286, s.v. Jakobs- 
brunnen and J. J. Hess, in Der Islam 4, 1913, 
317 f. (informative figures; see also the books 
of European travellers like Doughty, Euting, 
Musil etc.).—A Kitab al-Bi?r, composed by the 
famous philologist Ibn al-A‘rabi (died 231/844), 
but apparently not mentioned by the Arab 
bibliographers, is reported to be preserved in 
Cairo (see Brockelmann, S. I, 180). 

(J. KRAEMER) 


ii. MODERN ARABIA 


The eastern Arab lands, with few rivers or none 
at all, place great reliance on springs and wells. The 
location and nature of watering places (mawrid or 
simply mda, pl. mtyak; with various colloquial 
forms such as mi in southern Arabia) go far towards 
determining whether life is settled or nomadic. The 
flowing water of springs (‘ayn, pl. Suydén) is usually 
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abundant enough to sustain communities in oases 
of groves and fields. Water from wells (647, colloq. 
bir, with the pl. abydr prevailing in Arabia; or kaltb, 
pl. kulbdn), which must be lifted out, may supple- 
ment the supply from springs, while in other instances 
it suffices to support large towns (until recently al- 
Riy4d, the capital of Saudi Arabia, drew almost all 
its water from wells). In still other instances, water 
comes from wells scattered throughout desert tracts. 
Even when desert wells endure much longer than 
ephemeral sources such as moisture-laden sands 
or catchments for rain in the rocks, there is rarely 
enough water for irrigation, and the wells are 
frequented by nomads and other travellers rather 
than permanent settlers. 

In the oases private ownership of wells tends to 
be the rule; a landowner or husbandman nurtures 
his crops with water belonging to the one or the 
other. Large wells, however, may be communally or 
jointly owned; Philby, for example, estimates the 
ownership of the remarkable well of al-Haddadj in 
Tayma? as divided into about thirty shares, with 
each share holding about three pulleys for drawiug 
by camels. 

In the desert the nomad’s first concern is the 
presence of water, next its accessibility, and then 
its potability. Doughty has described the skilled 
well-sinkers of the towns. The Bedouins are perforce 
both water-finders and well-sinkers, gifted with 
amazing shrewdness in ferreting out sources where 
the uninitiate would never suspect them. The site 
may be eutirely new (such a well is often called a 
bad‘, pl. budt‘, or badi‘, pl. bada?s*), or it may be an 
old well buried (mundafina) or dead (mayytta). The 
water may be close to the surface or deep in the 
earth. The Bedouins occasionally dig to depths of a 
hundred metres or more, the depth being measured 
in terms of the Arabian fathom (ba‘, the spread of 
a man’s outstretched arms, or kdma, his height, #.e., 
about five feet six inches; a well of many fathoms is 
called tawila, pl. tiwal, rather than ‘amika). Mecha- 
nical drills now reach greater depths in even the 
most arid regions, such as al-Rub‘ al-Khali (such 
wells are called kalama, coll. kalam). Much-used 
wells or those with sides likely to cave in are 
strengthened with casings of stone or other materials 
(a cased well is called a matwtyya, and one cased with 
stone a marstisa). The proportion of minerals in the 
aquifer determines whether the water is sweet 
(halw) or salty (mdlih). Although the Bedouins 
tolerate a much higher mineral content than an 
outlander does, even they can not drink from 
certain desert wells (khawr, pl. khirdn). In such 
cases their constant companion the camet swallows 
the brine and produces milk with the salt filtered out. 

Wholly private ownership of desert wells is 
uncommon. If a man’s name is associated with a 
well, such as Bi’r Hadi in al-Rub‘ al-Khali (named 
after the late Hadi b. Sultan of Al Murra), the 
eponym is usually the digger or redigger, who may 
as a consequence hold a title of sorts to the well. 
Wells falling within the diva of a tribe may be con- 
sidered its property, but the water is still free to 
nomads from other tribes not at war with the 
possessors. Water in the wilderness is too precious 
to be made an article of commerce. 

In summer, when the desert pastures offer no 
veyetation to slake the thirst of the herds, the 
nomads camp for weeks or months at their favourite 
wells, sometimes with hundreds of tents pitched 
together. As places of assembly in hot weather and 
to a less degree in winter, wells have often been the 
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scene of surprise attacks and battles in tribal 
warfare. 

Bibliography: C. Doughty, Arabia Deserta, 
New York n.d.; H. Philby, The Land of Midian, 
London 1957. Most travellers’ accounts in Arabic. 
and the Western languages contain material on 
wells. E. Braunlich, The Well in Anctent Arabia, 
Leipzig 1925, gives references to modern as well 
as ancient data. (G. RENTZ) 


iii, THE MAGHRIB. 


Br is the common name given to various types 
of well, usually but not invariably to lined wells. 
(rarely faced with stoue but more often with dry 
stones or, in certain regions of the Sahara, with palm 
stems, for which reason they are sometimes cut on 
a square plan). It can designate also an unlined well,. 
the type which is most common in the Sahara, where 
the earth is merely loosened and hollowed out into a 
basin at the bottom of which the water-level appears. 
(Fezzan). But other terms besides #7 are used. 
Hasi (pl. hasyan) is often the only term used in this 
sense in the Sahara for wells which are mostly 
unlined and without lips, whilst elsewhere it means. 
a simple hole dug in the bed of a wadi (Tunisian and 
Tripolitanian steppes). The word ‘ogla (“w#k/a) usually 
a temporary pool stretching along the bed of a wadi 
in the Sahara, and in this meaning synonymous with 
ghadir, in the Tunisian steppes can also mean a well 
several metres deep without facing or lips, dug at the 
bottom of a hollow where the underground water- 
level is near the surface; the same are sometimes to 
be found in the Sahara (Tindouf) where oglas exist 
in the beds of the wdadis. 

In fact the wells of the Maghrib and the Sahara 
at least west of Egypt, can be grouped into 3 principal 
types: (1) wells meant for the use of men and for 
watering animals. Lined or not, sometimes adjoined 
by 2 watering trough, they have no superstructure 
or at the most 3 branches meant to carry a pulley 
of wood or iron. The water is drawn by hand in a 
water-skin or a leather bucket hung on the end of a 
rope. (2) Wells which have some sort of elevating 
mechanism and are used for irrigating gardens and 
palm groves; these are varied enough. (3) Artesian 
wells, situated within very narrow geographical 
limits, especially in the past, and used essentially 
for irrigation; since they are gushing they need no 
superstructure. 

Among the wells with an elevating mechanism, 
the most common are those which use animal 
traction and a puley; they are sometimes called 
sanya. The water is drawn in a dalw (bucket) holding 
15 to 35 litres, made of ox or goat hide, which has 
a flexible pipe at the bottom; this, which is folded 
back during the drawing of the water, is straightened 
when it comes to emptying the dalw into the little 
basin which feeds the sdgyas (sakiya = runnel). The 
uprights which carry the axis of the pulley are some- 
times made of stone or clay but more often of wood 
or palm stems. The pulling is done by an ox or a 
donkey and sometimes by a camel (Tunisia), but only 
very occasionally by a mule (Tunisian Sahel); the 
animal is guided and helped in its journeys up and 
down an inclined path by a man or child who at the 
same time works the string which folds back or 
straightens the pipe which empties the dalw. The wells 
and their superstructures may be held in common by 
several owners, but each one draws water with his 
own dalw (with its ropes and strings) and by means of 
his own animal. These wells worked by animal 
traction can be found anywhere from India to the 
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Atlantic and art encountered especially in eastern 
Tunisia from Bizerta to Djerba, on the coast of 
Tripoli, in the Hawz of Marrakesh, in the north-west 
Sahara (Tafilalet, mzab), in the Touareg country, 
in the oases of southern Cyrenaica, in part of the 
southern Sahara, especially Lower Mauretania, and 
on the borders of western Sudan. 

Wells with a balancing-beam, like the Egyptian 
shaduf, have various names: khottdra (pl. khetatir) 
in the Fezzan and the Souf, gharghaz in the regions 
of Ziban and Gourara. The balancing-beam, made 
of a thin pole pivoting on a little wall or on a wooden 
cross-bar resting on two uprights, has a counter- 
weight at its base, and at its other end some sort of 
receptacle for drawing the water (hekma in the Fezzan, 
genino at Gourara), which only holds between 5 and 
ro litres of water. It works more quickly than a 
dalw but it is not usually capable of irrigating more 
than a few hundred square metres, for it is used 
where the underground water-level is not very deep 
(a few metres) and has a small yield. It is primarily 
the poor man’s well; one man can dig it, set it up and 
work it, and it needs neither an aninal nor an expen- 
sive dalw. Well-known not only in Europe but as far 
afield as China, this type of well is very rare in the 
Maghrib and on the coast of Libya. It is found in 
the Sahara the Lower Dra (Morocco) and in the 
region of Saoura at Tindouf, and in southern 
Mauretania, in the regions of Touat and Gourara, at 
Quargla El Goléa and at Ghadamés, both in the 
north and the south of the Fezzan, in the oases of 
Cyrenaica at Koufra, in the regions of Air, Tibesti 
and Borku. 

The noria or Persian well, chain-pump (”a@‘éra and 
sometimes sdnya) is an apparatus with buckets fixed 
onto a revolving chain, worked by an animal-driven 
wheel drawn by a horse, mule or camel. The tradi- 
tional type is made of wood (most commonly olive- 
wood) with earthenware buckets fixed by means of 
ropes. It is being more and more replaced by a cast- 
iron apparatus with metal chain and buckets worked 
by an oil or electric motor, at least on the coastal 
plains of Morocco, Algeria and northern Tunisia, 
where it is sometimes used by European market- 
gardeners of Mediterranean origin who were accu- 
stomed to using it in their native country. It has to 
compete there with various types of pumps. In the 
Sahara it is only to be found in northern areas 
such as Tafilalet, Oued Righ and Tripolitania. In 
Morocco, large hoisting wheels with well-base rims, 
worked by river-power, are also called norias. They 
are only used in the neighbourhood of Fez. 

As for artesian wells, they were only to be found 
at one time in the region of Oued Righ (282 of them 
were active in 1856), and in small numbers in the 
eastern parts of the Shati (Fezzin) where they are 
called ‘aydn (sing. Sayn); they were dug by specialists 
and were very fragile. They have increased in 
number, but are nowadays drilled and harnessed 
according to modern techniques, throughout the 
Lower Sahara from El Golea and Ouargla to Ziban, 
and from the Hodna to the Djerid and Nefzawa; 
some have been drilled in Tripolitania and in the 
Fezzan. 

Bibliography: G. S. Colin, La norta maro- 
caine, in Hespéris, 1932; R. Capot-Rey, Le 
Sahara (1953); J. Despois, La Tumisie ortentale*, 
1955; the same, Le Fezzan (1946) and Le Hodna 
(1953); E. Laoust, Mots et choses berbéres, 1920; 
Ch. Monchicourt, La steppe Tunisienne, in Bull. 
de la Dir. de VAgr., Tunis 1906; Il Sahara Italiano, 
Fezzan e oasi dt Gat, 1937, E. Scarin, Le oasi del 


Fezzan, 1934 and Le oast cyrenaiche del 29° 

paralielo, 1937; J. Lethielleux, Le Fezzan, ses 

jardins, ses palmiers, in IBLA, Tunis 1948; 

J. Bisson, Le Gourara, 1957; H. Isnard, La culture 

des primeurs sur le littoral algérois, 1935. 

(J. DEspors) 

BIPR MA‘ONA, a well on the Mecca-Medina road, 
between the territories of ‘Amir b. Sa‘sa‘a and 
Sulaym, where a group of Muslims was killed in 
Safar 4/625. The traditional account is that the chief 
of ‘Amir, Abi Bara? (or Abi ’l-Bara>), invited 
Muhammad to send a missionary group to his tribe, 
promising his personal protection for them. So a 
group of “Kur?an-readers” (kurra>) was sent from 
Medina. When they reached Bi’r Ma‘ina, they were 
massacred by clans of Sulaym, led by ‘Amir b. 
al-Tufayl, who had failed to induce his own tribe of 
‘Amir to violate their protection for the Muslims. 
The Prophet grieved over the slain, and cursed 
the Sulamis daily until Kur’an, iii, 169/163 was 
revealed. 

This account has been interpreted to give a 
military failure the aura of religious martyrdom. 
The sources number the kurrd? variously as 70, 40 and 
29, but Wakidi names only 16. A large number 
cannot yet have existed, and was unnecessary for a 
religious mission. It was, indeed, an actual campaign, 
described as a raid (sarivya, ghazwa) in the sources; 
one specifically says its leader was sent ‘as a spy 
among the Nadjd folk”. Muhammad had apparently 
been invited to intervene in an internal dispute of 
Sulaym, but the incident is also mixed up with the 
quarrel within ‘Amir between Abi Bara, and ‘Amir 
b. al-Tufayl. The latter cannot have led the attack, 
and may merely have encouraged the Sulamis from 
the background, since Muhammad did not curse him, 
unhesitatingly paid him the wergilds for two 
‘Amirites slain, on the way home, by the sole 
survivor of Bi?r Ma‘ina, and did not seek wergilds 
from him for the slain Muslims. 

Bibliography: Yakut, i, 435-6, iv, 580; Ibn 
Hisham, 648-51; Ibn Ishak (tr. Guillaume, Oxford 
1955), xliv; Wakidi (Wellhausen), 153-6; Ibn Sa‘d, 
II, i, 36-9; Tabari, i, 1441-8; Ya‘kuabi, ii, 75-6; 
Lyall, Diwan of ‘Amir b. at-Tufail, London 1914, 
84-9; W. Montgomery Watt, Muhammad at 
Medina, Oxford 1956, 31-3, 97; Néldeke-Schwally, 
Geschichte des Qorans, i, 246-8. 

(C. E. Bosworrn) 

BPR MAYMOUN, a well in the environs of 
Mecca. Although the well was famous in early 
Islamic times, the name no longer occurs in the 
Meccan area. Available sources fail to show whether 
Bi’r Maymin has been abandoned or is still in use 
under another name. The location. of the ancient 
well is also uncertain. Much of the evidence places it 
between the Great Mosque and Mina, somewhat 
closer to the latter. The account given by al-Tabari, 
iii, 456, of the death of the Caliph al-Mansir at Bi?r 
Maymin in 158/775 indicates that the well lay 
inside the Sacred Zone (al-Haram) and suggests that 
it was on the main road for pilgrims from Iraq 
(another version has the death of al-Mansir take 
place at the hill of al-Hadjan, not at Bi’r Maymin— 
see Wiistenfeld, Gesch. der Stadt Mekka, Leipzig 1861, 
160). Other evidence situates Bi’r Maymin farther 
north of Mecca near Marr al-Zahran (now called 
Wadi Fatima). According to al-Hamdani, i, 128, 
Bi’r Maymin was one of the two oldest wells in the 
world; according to al-Bakri, Mu‘djam, Cairo 
1945-51, iv, 1285, it was much older than Zamzam. 
If it was of any such antiquity, it must have been 
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jug originally by somcone earlier than Maymiin the ! indicates, was an IsmA‘ili; he died about 719-20/1320, 


brother of al-‘Ala? b. al-Hadrami, one of several 
Maymins named as the digger. The history of Mecca 
by al-Kutubi, «J-I‘lam, Mecca n.d., 282, states that 
Bi’r Maymiin was connected to the main water 
system for Mecca, first constructed by Queen 
Zubayda. Bi?r Maymiin has been identified by some 
commentators as the water mentioned in the final 
verse of Sara Ixvii of the Kur?an. 

Bibliography : al-Harawi, al-Ziyarat, Damas- 
cus 1953, 89; al-Fasi, Shifa? al-Gharam, Cairo 1956, 
i, 343; al-Siba‘'l, Ta’rikh Makka, Cairo 1372, 96. 

(G. RENTz) 

BIR at-SAB‘, the Arabic name of Beer- 
sheba, in southern Palestine. At this place were 
the springs which Abraham is said to have dug with 
his own hands; many legends are current about 
them. The place was uninhabited from the 8th/ 
14th century, but was rebuilt by the Turks in 1319/ 
Ig01 as an administrative centre for the south. This 
step was no doubt influenced by the dispute with 
Britain over the Egyptian-Palestinian frontier and 
by the need for closer surveillance of the southern 
tribes. In October 1917 a decisive battle was fought 
in the neighbourhood of Beersheba between the 
British and Turkish armies. Under the British 
mandate the Beersheba sub-district contained about 
half the area of Palestine, with a nomadic population 
estimated at 75,000-100,000. The population of the 
town was put in 1940 at 3,000, many of them semi- 
nomads. 

Bibliography: Yakit, v, 14, 1. 5; ‘Ali al- 
Harawi, Oxford MS., f. 46; Le Strange, Palestine 
under the Moslems, London 1890, 402 ff.; Robinson, 
Biblical Researches, i, 240; Guérin, Judée, ii, 276-84; 
Th. Néldeke, Sieben Brennen, in ARW, vii, 1904, 
340-44; A. Legendre, art. Bersabée, in Dict. de la 
Bible, i/2, col. 1629-34, and suppl., i, 963-68; Aref 
el-Aref, Bedouin Love Law and Legend, Jerusalem 


1944; idem, Tarikh Bir al-Sab‘ wa kabdailiha, 
Jerusalem 1934. (E, HonIGMANN*) 
aL-BIRA, the name of several places, 


generally in districts where Aramaic was once 
spoken, for al-Bira is a translation of the Aramaic 
birtha = ‘fortress’, ‘“‘citadel”. The best known 
is al-Bira on the east bank of the Euphrates in 
North-west Mesopotamia, the modern Biredjik [¢.v.]: 
on other places, bearing the name Bira, cf. Yakut, 
Mu‘djam (ed. Wiistenfeld), i, 787; Ndldeke in the 
Nachr. der Gétting. Ges. der Wiss., 1876, 11-12 and 
in De Goeje, BGA, iv, (gloss.), 441; Le Strange, 
Palestine under the Moslems (1890), 423. 
(M. STRECK) 

BIRDJAND. District and town in the IXth 
ustdn of Persia. The town is situated at 59° 13’ E. 
{Greenwich) and 32°52’ N. It is on the northern 
side of an arid valley and is built on two low hills 
between which is a torrent-bed. The altitude is 
1490 metres. 

The early Arab geographers made no reference to 
Birdjand, and Yakit (i, 783) is apparently the first 
to mention it (ca. 623/1226). He described it as 
one of the finest towns of Kihistan, which was then 
part of the great province of Khurasin. Hamd 
Allah Mustawfi, writing ca. 740-1/1340, stated 
{Nuzha, 143) that Birdjand was a provincial town, 
round which much saffron and some corn were 
grown; in the villages around grapes and other fruit 
were produced. Like the town of K4?in (g.v.], which 
lies 90 km. to the north, Birdjand was for some 
time under the control of the Assassins. It was the 
birthplace of the poet Nizari, who, as his name 
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Birdjand was for long eclipsed by K4?in, but in 
the 19th century it took the place of the latter as 
the chief town in Kihistan. It is now administrative 
centre of the districts (skahristanha) of Birdjand and 
Ka?in, under a farmandar or governor. In 1946 the 
population was 23,488, but is now lower, due to the 
migration of some of the inhabitants to Mashhad 
and elsewhere. The town has a piped water supply, 
the water being obtained partly from kandis from 
the Kth-i Bakran to the south, and partly from a 
deep well in the town itself. 

As in former times, the country round produces 
much saffron, and nuts of all kinds are also grown. 
The district has long been famous for the quality 
of its carpets and rugs, most of which are made in 
the village of Darakhsh, 80 km. to the north-east: 
it is also renowned for its beraks (garments 
made of camel’s hair). Birdjand enjoys some pros- 
perity due to its being on the main road between 
Mashhad and Zahidan; it is also connected by road 
with Kirm4n. 

Bibliography: In the article, and in addition: 
Major E. Smith, The Perso-Afghan Mission, 1871- 
72, in Eastern Persia, an Account of the Persian 
Boundary Commission 1870-71-72, London 1876, 
vol. i, 334-7; E. Reclus, Nouv. géogr. umiv. (1894), 
ix, 227-9; Le Strange, 362; P. M. Sykes, Ten 
Thousand Miles in Persia, London 1902, 399; 
Razmara and Nawtash, Farhang-i Diughrafiyd-yt 
Irdn, ix, 71. (L. Locknart) 
BIREDJIK, a town in Mesopotamia, on the 

left bank of the Euphrates. The name Biredjik 
(amongst the local population, Beledjik; also, 
according to Sachau, Baradjik in the Halabi (Aleppo) 
dialect) means ‘“‘little Bira’’, t.¢., ‘‘small fortress” 
(Arabic biva, with the Turkish diminutive suffix). 
The Arabic name “‘al-Bira’”’ ((g.v.]; Bireh in the later 
Syriac writers) derives from the Aramaic ‘‘Birtha”’ 
“fortress”. Biredjik, known to the Romans as 
“Birtha’, is to be identified (according to Cumont) 
with a certain Makedonopolis mentioned in some 
of the Byzantine sources. The town is called 
“Bile” in the Latin chronicles relating to the 
Crusades. 

At Biredjik one of the main routes from northern 
Syria into Mesopotamia crosses the Euphrates. The 
river here flows out of the mountains into the 
Syrian-Mesopotamian plain. It is here, too, that 
the Euphrates first becomes navigable, after leaving 
behind the cataracts formed where it breaks through 
the Taurus range. An isolated cone of calcareous 
rock, which rises sheer out of the river at Biredjik, has 
been fortified from remote times as a protection for 
this important passage of the Euphrates. A bridge 
of boats existed here in Seleucid times, running 
from Zeugma on the right bank of the river 
to Apamea (= Birtha) on the left bank (the 
Seleucid name Apamea was perhaps never in 
current use and disappeared in favour of the 
Aramaic ‘‘Birtha”. Apamea, at first a suburb of 
Zeugma, came in due course, owing to its possession 
of the fortress, to be far more important than 
Zeugma, which faded out of existence). There is 
evidence (cf. Khalil al-Zahiri) that a bridge was still 
to be found at the river passage of Biredjik in the 
second half of the 15th century. 

The older geographical works in Arabic make no 
mention of al-Bira. This name first appears in such 
treatises about the middle of the 13th century, ¢.g., 
in al-Dimishki and Abu’1-Fida’. References to al-Bira 
in historical literature make their appearance, it 
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would seem, at the time of the Crusades. The Latin 
Counts of Edessa held the town from 492/1098-99 
until 545/1150, when the Christians, unable to 
maintain it after the loss of Edessa to the Muslims 
in 539/1144, surrendered it to the Byzantines, who 
soon lost it, however, to the Urtukid lord of Maridin. 
During the Mongol invasions of the 13th century 
al-Bira, with its almost impregnable fortress, was a 
notable stronghold in the Muslim defences. The 
Mamluks of Syria and Egypt, in the reign of Sultan 
Ka’it Bay, had to defend al-Bira against the Ak- 
Koyunlu Turcomans under Uzun Hasan. Kait 
Bay inspected the fortresses along the Euphrates 
in 882/1477-78 and later strengthened and repaired 
the defences of al-Bira in 887/1482. The fortifications 
of al-Bira contain six Arabic inscriptions, the oldest 
dating from the time of the Mamlak sultan Baraka 
Khan (676-678/1277-1279) and the most recent from 
the years 887-888/1482-1483 in the reign of Sultan 
Kait Bay. As a result of the campaigns of Sultan 
Selim I in 920-923/1514-1517, al-Bira came under 
Ottoman rule and was included in the sandjak of 
Urfa which formed part of the eydlet of Haleb 
(Aleppo). The Ottomans maintained at Biredjik a 
small naval arsenal to meet the needs of their river 
flotilla on the Euphrates. Not far from Biredjik, the 
Egyptian forces under Ibrahim Pasha won a decisive 
battle against the Ottomans at Nisib on 11 Rabi‘ 11 
1255/24 June 1839. Biredjik, where the ruins of the 
ancient fortress are still to be seen, lies now within 
the territories of the present Turkish Republic. The 
town had, in 1945, a population of approximately 
10,800 inhabitants. 
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Frontiére de VEuphrate, Paris 1907, 272 ff.; 
F. Cumont, Etudes Syriennes, Paris 1917, 120 ff., 
144 ff.; M. Gaudefroy-Demombynes, La Syrie 4 
Pépoque des Mamelouks, Paris 1923, 102, 218; 
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Historique de la Syrie Antique et Médiévale, Paris 
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BIRGE (Birgi, sometimes also Bergi or Birki), 
a small town in western Asia Minor situated in the 
valley of the Kiicgiik Menderes, is the centre of a 
nahiye belonging to the kadd? of Odemish in the 
province of Izmir (Smyrna). Here stood the ancient 
Atdc ‘Iepdév in Lydia. The town was known in Byzan- 
tine times as Xptotovmoate and also as Ilupyiov. It 
was raised to the status of a metropolitan see between 
1193 and 1199, being thus freed from the ecclesiastical 
control of Ephesos, but it became once more a suf- 
fragan bishopric of Ephesos in 1387. The Catalans 
under Roger de Flor drove the Turks from the town 
in 1304 and at the same time plundered it. Birge 
passed thereafter into the hands of the Turkish 
Begs of Aydin. Monuments dating from the period 
of their rule—notably the Uli Djami‘—are still to 
be seen in the town. Birge came under the control 
of the Ottomans in 793/1391 and remained in their 
possession thereafter, save for a brief interval 
during which princes of the house of Aydin, restored 
to power by Timur Beg, held the land once more 
(1402-1425). The town suffered considerable damage 
in the years 1920-1922 during the course of the war 
which was then being waged between the Greeks 
and the Turks in western Asia Minor. Birge had, in 
1945, about 2150 inhabitants. 
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BIRGEWI (Birgiwi, Birgili), MeHmMeD B. PIR 
“Axi, a Turkish scholar whose fame still lives among 
the common people. Born at Balikesir in 928/1522 
(or 926/1520 if Katib Celebi is correct in saying that 
he died at the age of 55),-he began his education at 
home, but soon distinguished himself among his 
coevals and went to Istanbul, where he attached 
himself first to Akhi-zide Mehmed Efendi and then 
to the kadi-i Saskar ‘Abd al-Rahm4an Efendi. Having 
completed his education he taught in the medreses 
of Istanbul, and during this time was initiated into 
the Bayramiyya by Shaykh ‘Abd al-Rahmaan 
Karamani. Through the influence of his master 
‘Abd al-Rahman Efendi he obtained the post of 
kassdm to the army at Edirne, but soon afterwards 
desired to withdraw both from this office and from 
teaching. His shaykh however would not consent 
to his totally abandoning teaching and preaching, 
and when his fellow-townsman ‘Ata? Allah Efendi, 
the tutor of Selim II, offered him the position of 
muderris in the medrese he had built at Birgi, he 
accepted. His career of teaching, writing and 
preaching at Birgi, (whence his appellation of 
Birgewi) came to an end in 981/1573, when he 
died of the plague. 

Like Ibn Taymiyya, he set himself firmly against 
all innovation in order to protect the sacred law, 
and no considerations of rank would cause him to 
connive at any non-observance of the faith. Towards 
the end of his life he even made the journey from 
Birgi to Istanbul to advise the grand vizier Mehmed 
Pashu about the rectification of some irregularities 
which he had observed. Birgewi, an utter fanatic in 
religious matters, would not abide the slightest 
deviation from the shari‘a. The risdlas which he 
devoted to the theme that it was kardm to teach the 
Kur?4n for money, or to accept payment for any 
act of worship, brought him into a controversy with 
the scholars of the day which gave rise to much 
gossip. One of the most famous kadis of the time, 
Bilal-zade, emerged as his chief opponent and wrote 
risdlas in which he endeavoured to refute his opinions. 
The Shaykh al-Islam Abu ’1-Su‘id Efendi also took 
a hand in the dispute and, seeing that the awkaf 
would suffer loss if Birgewi’s views prevailed (in 
particular, his view of the illegality of making a 
wakf of coined money or other movable property), 
pronounced a fatwa against him. Thereupon Bilal- 
zade went to far as to claim that Birgewl had been 
acting hypocritically. 

Of Birgewi’s works, the one which keeps his fame 
alive to this day is his Turkish manual of the rudi- 
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ments of theology, entitled Wastyyet-ndme, which 
still fills the needs of the common people in questions 
of religion. Commentaries on it were written by Kadi- 
zade Ahmed Efendi and Shaykh ‘Ali Efendi of Konya, 
the latter being in turn the subject of a commentary 
by the muft? of Osmanpazarl, Isma‘il Niyazf. Often 
printed, the Wastyyet-ndme was also translated into 
northern Turkish by Toktamish-oghlu (ed. Kazan 1802 
and 1806: see Zenker, Bibliotheca orientalis, i, 1463 f., 
ii, 1192 f.; JA, 1843, ii, 32, 55, 1859, i, 524; Dieterici, 
Chrestomathie Ottomane, 381.; for translations see 
especially the French version by Garcin de Tassy, 
L’'Islamisme d’aprés le Coran (1874)). Two 
grammatical works of his, the Jzhdr and the ‘Awdamil 
were used in medreses for many years and con- 
siderably facilitated the study of Arabic, by the 
period. His al-Tarika al-Muhammadiyya, containing 
his sermons and homilies, in Arabic, was highly 
esteemed by the learned. ‘Ali al-Kari wrote a long 
kasida in which he made clear Birgewi’s position 
among the scholars of Islam. Commentaries were 
written on al-Tarika al-Muhammadiyya by Khadimli 
Mehmed Efendi and ‘Abd al-Ghani al-Nabulisi. 
Emin Efendi adopted it as his guide to conduct, 
and was consequently dubbed ‘Tarikatd!’; after him 
there even came into being a {orikat of the same name. 

Bibliography: ‘Ata, Hadikat al-hakaik 

1268), i, 179; ‘Ali b. Bali, al-‘Ikd al-manzim (in the 

margins of Ibn Khallikan, Cairo 1310, ii, 430); 

Katib Celebi, Misdn al-hakk = G. L. Lewis, The 

Balance of Truth, London 1957, chap. 20; Sidjill-i 

“Othmani; SOthmanli miellifleri, i, 255; Shems 

el-Din Sami, Kamius al-a‘lam; Brockelmann, II, 

440f.; A. G. Ellis, Catalogue of the Arabic Books 

in the Brit. Mus., i, 408; C. Rieu, Suppl. to the 

Cat. of the Arabic MSS in the Brit. Mus., nos. 979 

and 980, 619; idem, Cat. of the Turkish MSS in 

the Brit. Mus., 6” f. (Kasim KuFrevi) 

BIRR (Kur’anic term), “pious goodness’ (R. 
Blachére’s translation; see Kur?4n, ii, 189). In the 
analysis of the spiritual states (ahwal) and the 
attitude of the soul towards God, it must at the same 
time be compared with and distinguished from 
takwa (q.v}. (L. GaARDET) 

BIRS, also called Brrs Nimrvp, in the older 
literature Burs, a ruined site g miles S.W. of the 
town of Hilla on the Euphrates, about 12 miles 
S.S.W. of Babylon on the eastern shore of the 
Lake of Hindiyya. 

The place is the ancient Borsippa, the sister 
town of Babylon. Its immense ruins, the largest 
that have survived from the Babylonian period, 
were thought by the Arabs to be the palace of 
Nimrid b. Kan‘an (sark Nimrid, Yakit, i, 136) 
or of Bukhtnassar (Yakit, i, 165). Even in modern 
times they were thought to be the ruins of the 
Tower of Babel and this erroneous view used to 
crop up even after H. Rawlinson had proved 
from inscriptions that they were the ruins of the 
tower of the Temple of Nebo of Borsippa. Whether 
there was still a town on the ancient site in the 
early Islamic period is not quite clear. Baladhurl 
only speaks of the ‘Adjamat Burs (Assyr. agammeé), 
the land around the marshy lakes of Burs which 
were taken possession of by ‘Ali. Upper and Lower 
Burs appear in Kudama and are called al-Sibayn 
and al-Wukaf by Ibn Khurradadhbib in the lists 
of taxes, as districts (fassddj) of the circle (asian) 
of central Bihkubadh. 

Even in ancient times the district of Babylonia 
and in particular Borsippa was famous for its 
textile industry (¢.g., Strabo, xvii, 1, 7). This in- 
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dustry survived into the Arab period. The gar- 
ments made in the district of Burs were, accord- 
ing to Mas‘tdi (Murtidj, vi, 59) called Bursiyya or 
also Khutarniyya, after the district between Burs, 
Babil and Hilla (following G. Hoffmann’s emen- 
dation). In Yakit, iv, 773, Narsiyya should there- 
fore be emended to Bursiyya. 

Bibliography: Ibn Khurradadhbih, ii; Ba- 
ladhuri, index; Kudama (ed. de Goeje), 238; 
Mas‘idi, Murtidj, vi, 59; Bakri, 149; Yakit, i, 
136, 565, iv, 773; M. Streck, Babylonien nach den 
arabischen Geographen, 16; A. Berliner, Bettrage 
zur Geographie und Ethnographie Babyloniens im 
Talmud und Midrasch, 26; G. Hoffmann, Syrische 
Akten Persischer Ma€rtyrer, 26, note 206; H. 
Rawlinson, On the Birs Nimrid or the Great Temple 
of Borsippa, in JRAS xvii (1860); H. V. Hilprecht, 
Explorations in Bible Lands, 182 ff. 

(E. HERZFELD) 

BIRON, in Persian ‘outside’, the name given to 
the outer departments and services of the Ottoman 
Imperial Household, in contrast to the inner depart- 
ments known as the Endertin [q.v.]. The Birtin was 
thus the meeting-point of the court and the state, and 
besides palace functionaries included a number of high 
officers and dignitaries concerned with the adminis- 
trative, military, and religious affairs of the Empire. 

Bibliography: D’Ohsson, Tableau général de 
VEmpire Othoman, vii, Paris 1824, 1-33; Ismail 
Hakki: Uzungarsili, Osmanlt Devletinin Saray 
Teskilatt, Ankara 1945, 358 ff.; Gibb and Bowen, 
1/1, 72, 82 ff., 346 ff., see further SARAY. 

(B. LEwts) 

AL-BIRUNI (BérOni) Au ’L-RAYHAN MUHAMMAD 
B. AHMAD, also sometimes called by the nisba at- 
KuwaArizmi by certain Arabic authors (e.g., Yakit) 
and also, at the risk of a confusion of names, by 
some modern Orientalists (see AL- KHWARIZMI), was 
one of the greatest scholars of mediaeval Islam, and 
certainly the most original and profound. He was 
equally well versed in the mathematical, astronomic, 
physical and natural sciences and also distinguished 
himself as a geographer and historian, chronologist 
and linguist and as an impartial observer of customs 
and creeds. He is known as al-Ustadh, ‘‘the Master’. 
He was born of an Iranian family in 362/973 
(according to al-Ghadanfar, on 3 Dhu’l-Hidjdja/ 
4 September — see E. Sachau, Chronology, xiv- 
xvi), in the suburb (birtin) of Kath, capital of 
Khwarizm (the region of the Ami-Dary4 delta, now 
the autonomous republic of Karakalpakistan on the 
southern shores of the Aral Sea). He spent the 
first twenty-five years of his life in his homeland, 
where he received his scientific training from masters 
such as Abi Nasr Mansir b. ‘Ali b. ‘Irak Djilani, the 
mathematician. Here he published a few early works 
and entered into correspondence with Ibn Sina, the 
young prodigy of Bukhara, his junior by seven years. 
It would appear that he went in person to see the 
Sam§anid sultan Mansir II b. Nth (387-389/997-999), 
whom he praised as his first benefactor. Next, he 
went for a long stay to Djurdjan, south-east of the 
Caspian Sea, apparently in 388/998 when the Ziydrid 
sultan Abu ’l-Hasan Kabiis b. Washmgir Shams al- 
Ma‘All returned from exile; from there he was able 
to go as far as Rayy (near Tehran). It was at the 
Court of Djurdjan that he wrote his first great work, 
on the subject of calendars and eras, and important 
mathematical, astronomical, meteorological and 
other problems. This was dedicated to K4abis, 
probably about 390/1000, without prejudice to 
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Athar al-Bakiya ‘an al-Kuriin al-Khdliya (Chronologie 
orientalischer Volker, published by Edward Sachau, 
Leipzig 1878, reprinted by helioplan, Leipzig 1923; 
English translation entitled The Chronology of Ancient 
Nations, London 1879). Brought up in the Iranian 
dialect of Khwarizm, al-Birini spoke Persian, but 
deliberately chose to use the Arabic language in his 
scientific writings, though some later works may have 
been written in Persian or in Arabic and Persian 
simultaneously. Having returned to his own country 
before 399/1008, and having been received by Prince 
Abu ’1-Hasan ‘Ali b. Ma?>min, he was able to give his 
services for seven years to the brother of this prince, 
the Khwarizmshah Abu ’1-‘Abbas Ma?min b. Ma?min, 
and was entrusted, because of his “‘golden and silver 
tongue’, with delicate political missions. 

After the assassination in 407/1016-17 of the 
Khwarizmshah by his rebellious troops and the 
conquest of the country by the powerful Ghaznawid 
sultan Mahmid b. Subuktakin, many prisoners were 
led away to Ghazna in Sidjistan (Afghanistan) in the 
spring of 408/1017, including learned and wise men 
among whom were al-Birini, Abi Nasr already 
mentioned, and the physician Abu ’l-Khayr al- 
Husayn b. Baba al-Khammar al-Baghdadi. Ibn Sina 
must have left Djurdjaniyya for Djurdjan of his own 
free will in 398/1008 together with the Christian 
physician, Aba Sahl ‘Is4 b. Yahya al-Masihi al- 
Djurdjani. This physician had collaborated closely 
with al-Biraini, even to the point of writing a series 
of works in his name, as did also Abi Nasr (see 
below). Al-Birini, henceforth retained at the Court 
of Ghazna, possibly as official astrologer, accom- 
panied Sultan Mahmid on seveal of his military 
expeditions to north-west India. Here he taught the 
Greek sciences and received in exchange, with his 
initiation into Sanskrit and various dialects, the in- 
calculable sum of knowledge which he put into hi: 
Description of India, completed in 421/1030 short y 
after the death of Mahmiid: the K. Tarikh al-Hind 
(Al-Beruni’s India, ed. E. Sachau, London 1887; 
English translation, 2 vols., London 1888, 2 1910). 
The previous year, al-Birini had written an abstract 
of geometry, arithmetic, astronomy and astrology: 
the K. al-Tafhim l-Awd@%il Sind‘at al-Tandjim, 
English translation facing the text by R. Ramsay 
Wright, London 1934. 

It was to Sultan Mas‘id b. Mahmid (421-432/ 
1030-41) that the Master dedicated this third 
principal work in 421/1030, reserving the right to 
add the finishing touches later: the K. al-Kanin al- 
Mas‘iadi fi'l-Hay’a wa’'l-Nudjim (Canon Masudicus, 
Haydarabad (Dn) 1954-56, 3 vols.). According to 
Yakit, Ma‘siid offered the author an elephant-load 
of silver pieces for this work, but al-Birini refused: 
the gift. In spite of this, he was provided with the 
means of carrying out his scientific and literary work 
to the end of his life. The treatise on mineralogy 
which he wrote during the reign of Sultan Mawdid b. 
Mas‘iid (432-441/1041-49) has come down to us; it 
is the K. al-Diamahir fi Ma‘rifat al-Djawahir, ed. 
F. Krenkow, Haydarabad, (Dn) 1936. In a last 
important work, still unpublished, the K. al-Saydala 
fi ’l-Tibb on medicinal drugs, (see H. Beveridge, An 
Unknown Work of Albiruni, in JRAS 1902, 333-5; M. 
Meyerhof, Das Vorwort zur Drogenkunde des Bérant 
(ed. and trans.), Berlin 1932) the Master declared 
himself to be over 80 (lunar) years old. The date of 
his death, usually fixed in 440/1048, according to 
al-Ghadanfar, must therefore be put back a little. Al- 
Biriini must have died after 442/ 1050, probably at 
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The total number of his works is considerable. In 
his Risdla fi Fihrist kutub Muhammad b. Zakariyya 
al-Raszi, ed. P. Kraus, Paris 1936) he includes (in 427) 
the Fthrist of his own writings, of which 103 are 
completed, 10 unfinished (among which are the 
Chronology and the Canon Mas‘édicus), 12 have 
‘been written in his name by Abi Nasr, 12 by Abi 
Sahl and 1 by Abi ‘Ali al-Hasan b. SAIi al-Djili; 
making a total of 138. 

Taking into account works written after the 
Fthrist, and also certain omissions in this list, the 
total number of works is 180, differing widely from 
one another in length, from brief treatises on 
specialised matters to major works embracing vast 
fields of knowledge. Apart from the edited texts 
referred to above, 4 mathematical and astronomical 
treatises have been published in Haydarabad (1948) 
in a single volume entitled Rasa il al-Biruni: 1.K. fi 
Ifradd al-Makal fi amr al-czlal; 2. Fi Rashikat al-Hind 
(cf. E. Wiedemann, Uber die Lehre von den Proporti- 
onen nach al-Biruni, in SBPMS Erig., Bettrage, 48, 
1-6, 1916); 3. Tamhid al-Mustakarr li-Tahkik ma‘na 
al-mamarr, 4. Makala fi Istikhradj al-awtar fi 
’"l-D@ira bi-Khawass al-Khatt al-Munhani fi-ha 
(translation and commentary by H. Suter in Biblio- 
theca Mathematica, iii, folio XI, 11-78, Leipzig 1910- 
11). A volume entitled Rasa@1l Abi Nasr tla ’l-Birani 
was published separately in Haydarabad in 1948. 
This includes 15 mathematical and astronomical 
treatises by Abi Nasr among which are most of these 
written in the name of al-Birini. Manuscripts, some 
partially edited, others unedited, of about twenty 
other works of al-Biriini have come down to us, among 
which are: the K. Tahdid Nthayat al- Amakin li- 
Tashih Masafat al-Masakin (geographical extracts 
in Birtini’s Picture of the World by A. Zaki Velidi 
Togan in Memoirs of the Archaeological Survey of 
India, no. 53, New Delhi, 1941; the MS. Fatih 
3386 completed at Ghazna in 416 is possibly in his 
own hand); the K. ft Isti‘ab al-Wudjth al-Mumkina 
fi San‘at al-Asturidb (cf. E. Wiedemann and J. 
Franks, Allgemeine Betrachtungen von al-Birtini in 
seinem Werk tiber die Astrolaben, in SBPMS Enlg., 
Bettrdge, 52-3, 97-121, 1920-21); the Makdla fi 
’l-Nisab allati bayna ’l-filizzadt wa ’l-djawahir fi 
’l-hadjim (cf. E. Wiedemann, Uber Bestimmung der 
Spezifischen Gewichte, in SBPMS Erl., Bettrage, 
38, 163-166, 1906); the Tardjamat K. Batandjali fi 
’l-Khalas min al-Irtibak (cf. H. Ritter, La traduction 
du Livre de Patanjalt par Béruni, communication 
in Persian in the Livre du Millénatre d’ Avicenne, 
ii, 134-148, Tehran 1955). 

Bibliography: Since lack of space makes it 
impracticable to provide an exhaustive list of the 
work done on al-Birini, of which there is a fair 
volume, though very inadequate for such an 
important figure, I refer the reader to my study: 
L’Oeuvre d’al-Bérini: Essai Bibliographique, in 
MIDEO, ii, 161-256 and iii, 391-396, 1956; taking 
up the work of H. Suter and E. Wiedemann, Uber 
al-Birini und seine Schriften, in SBPMS Erlangen, 
Bettrége, 52-53, 55-96, 1920-21, we have listed 
180 works of the Master, provided a bibliographical 
index as complete as possible for each one, with 
tabular summaries. The main studies of the life and 
works as a whole of al-Birini are listed below, 
as well as a few studies of special subjecs. 

A. Bibliographies and Studies of the Works as a 
Whole: Birini, Risdla fi Fthrist, op. cit. ed. P. 
Kraus; the Arabic text and the autobiographical 
section are also to be found in E. Sachau’s in- 
troduction to the Chronology (Arabic text); German 
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trans.in H. Suter and E. Wiedemann, of. cét., 71-79; 
biographical development in the other sections of 
this work, and also in E. Sachau’s introductions 
to the Chronology (Arabic text and English 
translation) and in India (Arabic text and English 
translation); Ibn Abi Usaybi‘a, ‘U yun al-Anba”, ii, 
20-21 (cf. E. Wiedemann, Biographie von al- 
Birani,in SBPMS Enlg., Bettrdge, 44, 117-8, 1912); 
Yakut, Irshad al-Arib, ed. Margoliouth, vi, 308-14 
(German trans. by E. Wiedemann and J. Hell, 
Uber al-Birani, in MGMN, xi, 314-21, 1912); 
Zahir al-Din al-Bayhaki in his Ta?’vikh Hukama? 
al-Islam, MS. Berlin, 10052 (cf. E. Wiedemann, 
Einige Biographien nach al-Bathaki, in SBPMS 
Erlg., Betirdge, 42, 66, 1910); SAli b. Zayd al- 
Bayhaki, Tatimmat Stwan al-Hikma, ed. Muh. 
Shafi‘, Lahore 1935, 62-4; Suydti, Bughyat al- 
Wu‘a, Cairo 1326, 20; Brockelmann, I, 475, S I, 
870-1; Suter 98-100; G. Sarton, Introduction to the 
History of Sctence, Baltimore 1927, I, 707-9; 
L. Leclerc, Histoire de la médecine arabe, i, 480-2, 
Paris 1876; Carra de Vaux, Penseurs de l’Islam, 
ii, 75-87, 215-7; Syed Hasan Barani, Al-Biruns: 
His Life and Works (in Urdu), ‘Aligarh 1927; 
idem, Ibn Stina and al-Berunt. A Study in 
Similarities and Contrasts, in Avicenna Comme- 
moration Volume, Calcutta 1956, 3-14; H. Ritter, 
Werke al-Birini’s, in Orientalia, Istanbul 1933, 
i, 74-78; A. Zeki Velidi Togan, Neue geogra- 
phische und ethnographtsche Nachrichten, and 
in Geographische Zettschrift 1934, 363 ff.; R. 
Ramsay Wright, Preface to the Book of In- 
struction (K. al-Tafhim), op. cit.: Zia ud-Din and 
F. Krenkow, in Islamic Culture, vi, Jul.-Oct. 1932; 
M. Meyerhof, Etudes de Pharmacologie arabe, in 
BIE 1940, 22, 133-52; Wiistenfeld, in Ltiddes 
Zettschr., i, 36, in Die Arab. Arzte no. 129 and in 
Die Geschichtsschretber der Araber no. 195; F. 
Taeschner, in ZDMG, 77, 31ff.; M. Krause, 
Albirini ein irantscher Forscher, in Isl., 26, 1-153 
M. Ya. al-Hashimi, Nazariyyat al-tktisad ‘inda 
al-B., in MMIA, 15, 456-65; Academy of Sciences 
of the U.S.S.R., history and philosophy section, 
Biruni,° Moscow-Leningrad, 1950; Iran Society, 
Al-Biruni. Commemoration volume. A.H. 362-A.H. 
1362, Calcutta 1951. 

B. Detailed Studies: E. Wiedemann (besides the 
works already quoted) Astronomische Instrumente. 
Uber trigonometrische Gréssen. Geoddtische Mes- 
Sungen,jn SBPMS Erlg., Bettrage, 41, 26-78, 1909; 
idem, Ein Instrument, das dite Bewegung von 
Sonne und Mond darstellt nach al-Birini, in Isl. iv, 
5-13, 1913; idem, Uber die verschiedenen, bet der 
Mondfinsternts auftretenden Farben nach al-Birint, 
in Eders Jahrbuch fir Photographte, 1914; idem, 
Uber Erscheinungen bei der Daémmerung und bet 
Sonnenfinsternissen nach avrabischen Quellen, in 
Archiv fir Geschichte der Medizin, xv, 43-52, 1923; 
idem, Meteorolog. Zettschr., 199-203, 1922; idem, 
Uber Gesetzmdssighkeiten bei Pflanzen nach al- 
Biruni, in Biolog. Zentralblatt, xl, 413-16, 1920; 
idem, Geographisches von al-Birini, in SBPMS 
Erlg., 44 1-26, 1912; E. Wiedemann and J. Hell, 
Geographisches aus dem Mas‘tidischen Kanon von 
al-Biruni, ibid., 119-25; E. Wiedemann, Uber den 
Wert von Edelsteinen bet den Muslimen, in Isl., ii, 
345-58, 1911; idem, Uber die Verbreitung der 
Bestimmungen des spezifischen Gewichtes nach 
Birint in SBPMS Enig., Bettrdge, 45, 31-4, 1913 
(cf. Mizdn); H. Suter, Uber die Projektion der 
Sternbtlder und der Lander von al-Biriini Tastib 
al-Suwar wa-tabtih al-kuwar, in Abhandlungen sur 
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Gesch. der Naturw. u. Medisin, iv, 79-93, 19223 
idem, Der Verfasser des Buches “Grunde der 
Tajein” des Chuwaresmi (ndmlich al-Birtini), in Bibl. 
Math., ser. 3, iv, 127-9, 1903; C. Schoy, Aus der 
Mathematischen Geographie der Araber (nach dem 
Kanin al-Mas ‘Odi) etc. in Isis, v, 1922, 51-73 
idem, Dée Bestimmung der Geographtschen Breite 
der Stadt Ghasna durch al-Biruint, in Annalen der 
Hydrographte, 1925, 41-8; idem, Dte trigono- 
metrischen Lehren des persischen Astronomen Abu 
"l-Rathan Muh. Ibn Abmad al-Birunt, Hanover 
1927; Reinaud, in Geographte ad’ Aboulfeda (trans.) 
i, 1948, xcv ff.; idem, in Mémoires de l’ Académie 
des Inscriptions, xviii, 2, 29; Mehren, in Annaler for 
nordisk Oldkundigheid, no. 15, 1857, 23; Elliot- 
Dowson, Htstory of. Indta, ii, 1; M. Schreiner, Les 
Jutfs chez Albirani, in REJ, xii, 258; M. Fiorini, 
Le projestons cartographiche di Albtruni, in 
Bolletino della societd geographica tiakiana, ser. III, 
vol. iv, 287-94; E. Sachau, Indo-arabische Studien 
sur Aussprache und Geschichte des Indischen, in 
der I. Halfte des XI. Jahrh., Abh. a. Berl. Ak., 1888. 

(D. J. Bortor) 
BIRZAL, Bano, a Berber tribe of the Zenata 

group mentioned as living in the Lower Zab (south 
of Msila) at the beginning of the 4th/1oth century. 
These Berbers, in conflict with the Fatimid Caliph, 
‘Ubayd Allah, who built the fortress of Msila as a 
look-out against them, supported the Khiaridjite 
agitator, Aba’ Yazid [¢.v.], and offered him refuge 
when he was pursued by the Fatimid Caliph, al- 
Mansir. Although the latter pardoned them, they 
nevertheless took part in the rebellion of the governor 
of the Zab, Dja‘far Ibn al-Andalusi (g.v.] in 360/971. 
Fatimid repression forced them to flee; they found 
refuge in Spain where they formed a corps of Berber 
troops at the service of the Umayyad monarchs. 
Their chiefs supported the party of Ibn Abi ‘Amir 
at the death of the Caliph al-Hakam II; one of 
them was rewarded for this by being made governor 
of Carmona. During the period of anarchy in Anda- 
lusia at the beginning of the 5th/r1th century, the 
Birzal formed a little independent state at Carmona 
which tried to resist the ambitions of the ‘Abbadids 
of Seville. They were finally obliged to submit to 
the king of Seville in 459/1067 and disappeared, at 
any rate as a group, just as they had formerly 
disappeared from the Maghrib. 

Bibliography: Ya‘kibi, Buldan, 215; Ibn 
Hawkal, 86, 106; Ibn Hazm, Kitab al-Ansab, ed. 
Lévi-Provengal, Cairo 1948, 463; Bakri, Descr. de 
Afr. Sept., ed. de Slane, Algiers 1911, 59; Idrisi, 
al-Maghrib, 99; Kitab al-Istibsér, ed. Kremer, 
Vienna 1852, 60; Marrakushi, Mw‘djib, transl. 
Fagnan, Algiers 1893, 63, 83; Ibn ‘Idhari, I, 190, 
191 (transl. Fagnan, 272, 273); Ibn al-Athir, 
transl. Fagnan, 345; Kitéb mafakhir al-Barbar, 
ed. Lévi-Provencal, Rabat 1934, 44; lbn Khaldin, 
Berbéres, transl. de Slane, iii, 186, 203, 210, 291- 
293; Dozy, Hist. des Mus. a@’Esp.*, ii, 202, 206 
207, iii, 231; E. Lévi-Provencal, Hist. Esp. Mus., 
index. (R. Le TourngEav) 
AL-BIRZALT, ‘Aram a.-Din aL-KAsim 8B. MUHAM- 

MAD B, YUsur, also called Ibn al-Birzali, Syrian 

historian and fadith scholar. He was born in 

Damascus in Djumada I or II, 665/February-April, 

1267. A case could be made for the earlier date, 

sometimes mentioned, of 663/1265, but al-Birzali 

himself evidently maintained that he was born in 665. 

His ancestors belonged to the Birzal [g.v.] Berbers. 

His great-grandfather, Zaki al-Din Muhammad b. 

Yisuf (b. ca. 577/1181-82, d. in Hama in 636/1239), 
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had settled in Syria at the beginning of the 7th/13th 
century. Zaki al-Din’s additional nisba, al-Ishbfli, 
shows that he himself, or one of his ancestors, had 
once lived in Seville. A work of his is preserved in 
Damascus (cf. G. Makdisi, in BSOAS, xviii/1956, 22); 
copies of two volumes of Ibn ‘Asakir’s History of 
Damascus written by him are preserved in Bankipore 
(Cat., xii, 144 ff., nos. 800-801; cf. also v, 2, 223, 
no. 481). Al-Birzali’s grandfather, who succeeded his 
father in the position of tmam at the Falliis Mosque 
(Flas [?], according to the vocalisation indicated by 
J. Sauvaget, Les monuments historiques de Damas, 
Beirut 1932, 60; cf. al-Nu‘aymi, Darss, i, 86, ii, 361), 
died a young man of twenty-three years in 643/ 
1245-46, leaving al-Birzali’s father, Baha? al-Din, 
to be brought up by his maternal grandfather. 
Baha? al-Din, an official of the judiciary and 
accomplished scholar, died 699/1300 in his sixtieth 
year (cf. Ibn Kadi Shuhba, I‘lam, anno 699). 

As a member of a family of scholars, al-Birzali, 
together with his sister Zaynab, received his instruc- 
tion from his father and other famous scholars. Ibn 
Taymiyya, for instance, lectured in his home 
(Bankipore, Cat., v, 2, 180). He started out very 
young, but precocious as he was, he retained his love 
for scholarship all his life. He weut through the full 
curriculum of religious studies, travelled in pursuit 
of his studies to other Syrian cities and to Egypt, 
served for a while as an official witness, but spent 
most of his life as professor of hadith in Damascus 
colleges, his principal position being that at the 
Niriyya (tdjazas from his courses there in Bankipore, 
Cat., v, 2, 50f., 198 f.). He undertook the pilgrimage 
several times and died at Khulays in the holy 
territory on 4 Dhu ’1-Hidjdjia 739/13 June, 1339. 
His children, among them Muhammad and Fatima, 
both gifted scholars, had died before him. Among his 
Many students and colleagues were the most prom- 
inent scholars of the time, among them al-IDhahabi. 
There is unanimous agreement among his biographers 
that he was an unusually attractive person, good- 
looking, modest, generous with his books and his 
knowledge, blessed with a good handwriting, 
extremely industrious as a scholar, and enjoying 
the confidence of all scholarly factions, even those 
that were mutually hostile. 

No list of his writings is available, and none of the 
preserved works has been published so far. His 
great History, ending with the year 736/1335-36, 
was often quoted. It was abridged and continued 
by later scholars. Its actual title appears to have 
been al-Muktafa (cf. al-Sakhawi, in F. Rosenthal, 
A History of Muslim Historiography, 414, but al- 
Nu‘aymi, Darts, i, 578, refers to a work entitled 
al-Muntaka [= al-Mubtafa?] as if it were different 
from the History often quoted by him). The Muk- 
tafa is preserved in MS. Topkapisaray, Ahmet III, 
2951 (cf. al-Munadjdjima, in Revue de l'Institut des 
Manuscrits arabes, 1956, 101f.). His voluminous 
Mu‘djiam, which was highly praised and often 
cited as a reference work for contemporary 
scholarly history, is not preserved. A small Mu‘djam 
of his early teachers is preserved in Damascus (cf. 
Y. al-Ighsh, Fthrist makh{ujat Dar al-Kutud al- 
Lahiriyya, al-Tarikh, Damascus 1366/1947, 228 f.). 
A Mu‘djam al-Buldén wa'l-Kura is cited by Ibn 
Tilin, Luma‘at (Damascus 1348), 35 and 43. A 
small historical work on those who participated in 
the battle of Badr is ascribed to al-Birzali on the 
strength of the handwriting of a manuscript in 
Damascus, said to be similar to other autographs of 
al-Birzali in the Zahiriyya Library (cf. al-‘Ishsh, 
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op. cit., 46). Among his works on hadith an Arba‘in 
Buldaniyya is mentioned. Two selectiors of ‘awdli 
al-hadith collected from his teachers and a Thula- 
thiyyat min Musnad Ahmad b. Hanbal are preserved 
in Bankipore (Cat., V, 2, 194 ff., no. 462, 2, 3, and 6). 
A fikh work, on al-Shuriét, is extant in Cairo. Other 
works can be confidently expected to turn up in the 
future. However, al-Birzali published less than he 
wrote, and the preservation of his works, therefore, 
remained a matter of chance. Al-Nu‘aym! (Dédris, 
i, 113) considered it worth mention that he came 
across the last volume of the History in 894/1489. 
Bibliography: For the family history, cf., in 
particular, the biography of Zaki al-Din in 

Dhahabi, Nubala?, Ms. ar. Yale University, L 571, 

vol. 2 (Cat. Nemoy, 1177), fols. 330b-331b. The 

following biographies deserve mention: Ibn Fadl 

Allah al-‘Umari, Masaltk, Ms. ar. Yale University, 

L 341 (Nemoy, 1185), fols. 179b-182b; Husayni 

Dimashki, Dkayl Tabakat al-Hufféz, Damascus 

1347, 18-21; Kutubi, Fawat, Cairo 1951, ii, 262-64; 
’ Subki, Tabakdt al-Shafi‘tyya, vi, 246f.; Ibn 

Kathir, Biddya, xiv, 185 f.; Ibn Hadjar, Durar, 

iii, 237-39; Nu‘aymi, Ddris, Damascus 1367-1370/ 

1948-1951, Ibn Kadi Shuhba, J‘la@m, MS. Oxford, 

Marsh 143, anno 739; i, 112 f. Some of the 

unpublished works of Dhahabi, who wrote a 

biography of al-Birzali in monograph form (cf. 

Rosenthal, op. ctt., 523), and the Wa/t of Safadi 

may also contain valuable information. Cf., 

further, Brockelmann, II, 45, S II, 34 f.; G. Vajda, 

Les certificats de lecture, Paris 1957, 35 and 56; #d., 

JA 1957, 143-46. (F. RoSENTHAL) 

BISAT [see KALI. 

BISBARAY 8. Haricarsupds KAyATH, also 
called KARKaRNI, Indian author who wrote in Persian; 
the correct pronunciation of his name in Sanskrit 
is Vishwarai (Rajah of the world), son of Harigarh- 
das (slave of God), of the well known family of 
Kayastha, which was particularly noted for its 
Persian culture. His surname Karkarni signifies “‘he 
who has ears as big as hands’. He translated into 
Persian, in 1061-2/1651-2, during the reign of Shah- 
Djahan, the Sanskrit tale Vikramadarttram, making 
use of the work of his predecessors. (The Sanskrit 
original also bore the title Vtkrama-caritram, that 
is to say, the life of Vikram, the Radja Vikram Aditti 
in whose reign commenced the Bikrami era, which 
has now reached the year 2015). This translation is 
also known by the name Singhdasan Battist (Sanskrit 
Sing-hdsan-battist, 32 tales of the lion throne), and 
has been translated into French by Lescallier (Le 
Tréne enchanté, New York 1817). For the various 
editions of this Sanskrit tale, and the Persian trans- 
lations, see the works mentioned below. 

Bibliography: Ethé, in Grundriss der Irani- 
schen Philologte, ii, 353; Rieu, Cat. Pers. MSS. 

Brit. Museum, ii, 763f.; Pertsch, Cat. Berlin, 

1034 f. (Satp NarFicy) 

BISHA, an oasis in western Arabia stretching 
about 25 miles along the banks of the wadi of the same 
name immediately north of 20° N. Lat. The head- 
waters of the wddi are east of Abha in the highlands 
of ‘Asir, and the channel extends c. 400 miles north 
to its junction with Wadi Ranya, whence the 
combined channels turn inland to Wadi Tathlith and 
WaAdi al-Daw4sir (see AL-DAWwAsrR]. The tributaries 
Hardjab and Tardj, coming from the east and west 
respectively, empty into Wadi Bisha south of the 
oasis of Bisha, and Wadi Tabala {see TABALAa] joins 
Wadi Bisha in the heart of the oasis. The early poets 
mention Bisha frequently, but on occasion confuse 
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it with the wddi and settlement of Baysh in Tihamat 
“Asir (see A. Sprenger, Die alte Geogr. Arabtens, 
Bern 1875). 

The oasis of Bisha is noted for its dates, which 
are transported as far as Djayzan, and the nearby 
Bedouins raise a famous breed of white camels 
known as awdarik (t.e., eaters of ardk leaves). Bisha, 
at the junction of routes from al-74if and al-Riydd 
to Abha, Nadjran, and all of south-western Arabia, 
has been an important stop on incense, pilgrimage, 
and invasion routes. Nimran and al-Rawshan 
(Yakit’s Rish4n?) are the principal towns of the 
oasis, the former with the most important market 
of the region and the latter the site of Kal‘at Bisha, 
where the Saudi Arabian Amir of the district is 
established. Al-Rawshan is divided into Rawshan Al 
Mahdi and Rawshan Bani Salil. Among other towns 
and villages are al-Dahw, ‘Atf al-Djabara, al- 
Rukayta, al-Naki‘, al-Shakika, and al-Djunayna. 

Yakit lists the tribes of Bisha as Khath‘am, Hilal, 
SuwaA?a b. ‘Amir b. Sa‘sa‘a, Salil, ‘Ukayl, al-Dibab, 
and Bani Hashim of Kuraysh. At present7elements 
of Shahran and Aklub (both of which stem from 
Khath‘am), Bani Salil, and Kahtan predomin: ce. 

Bibliography: In addition to Hamdani and 

Yakat, Fu’4d Hamza, Fi Bilad ‘Asiy, Cairo 1951; 

Muh. Ibn Bulayhid, Sahih al-A khbdr, Cairo 1370-3; 

‘Umar Rida Kahhala, Djiughrafiyyat Shibk 

Diazirat al-‘Arab, Damascus 1364; Admiralty, 

A Handbook of Arabia, London 1916-17; H. 

Philby, Arabian Highlands, Ithaca, New York 

1952; M. Tamisier, Voyage en Arabie, Paris 1840. 

(W. E. Mutiican) 

BISHAR‘ (Pers.), a term not often used, and 
then mainly in a pejorative sense; it is a compound 
of the Persian privative prefix bi (“without”) and 
the Arabic shar‘, the canon law of Islam. It denotes 
in particular those Sifis who declare that the law 
of Islam does not exist for persons illuminated by 
mysticism (antinomians). This somewhat colloquial 
term seems primarily to denote the adepts of the 
Sifi sect of the Malamatiyya, who were given to 
keeping secret their acts of worship, and hence to 
neglecting the official ritual. The term occurs very 
occasionally in the technical terminology of Sifism. 

(Saip NaFicy) 

BISHARIN, A nomadic Bedja [g.v.) tribe, now 
occupying two areas: (a) the ‘Atbay, or western 
slopes of the Red Sea Hills, between approximately 
23° and 19° N; (b) the banks of the ‘Atbara and 
adjoining lands between about 17° and 16° N. 
The tribe is divided into two main clans: (a) Umm 
‘Ali, in the north-eastern ‘Atbay; (b) Umm NaAdji, 
in the south-western ‘Atbay and on the ‘Atbara. 
Tribal genealogies indicate a connection with the 
Arab Awlad Kahil (Kawahla), who, in the r4th 
century, lived near ‘Aydhab. The original Bisharin 
homeland was in this region, around Djabal Alba. In 
the 15th century they apparently expanded into the 
*Atbay, displacing the Balaw, who may represent 
the Hadarib of medieval Arab writers. Their further 
expansion into the richer ‘Atbara lands was carried 
out by force of arms under Hamad ‘Imran, probably 
c. 1760-70. After Muhammad ‘Ali Pasha’s conquests 
in the Sudan, the ‘Atbara Bish4rin fell under Egypt- 
ian control, while those of the ‘Atbay remained 
virtually independent. The expansion of the 
Ummarar into the Ary4ab district, in the early 19th 
century contributed further to the separation of the 
two groups. Neither group played an important 
part in the Mahdiyya, although ‘Uthman Dikna 
had some control over the ‘Atbara Bisharin. The 
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‘separate treatment of the two groups continued 
under the Condominium until in 1928 a single chief 
(ndzir) was appointed over the whole tribe. The 
recent history of the Bisharin has been uneventful. 

Bibliography: G. E. R. Sandars, The Bisharin, 

in Sudan Notes and Records, xvi]2, 1933, 119-149, 

Khartoum. See alsounderBepya. (P.M. Hott) 

BISHBALIK, Beshbalik, the Soghdian (?) 
Pandjikath (both meaning ‘Town of Five’), a town 
in eastern Turkestan frequently mentioned between 
the 2nd/8th and 7th/13th centuries (concerning the 
name cf. Minorsky in Hudud al-‘Alam, 2711. and 
2715), It was rediscovered in 1908 by Russian 
explorers, with the aid of information found in 
Chinese sources, Its position is 47 km. to the west 
of Kiishang (Chinese Ku-¢%6ng) which was founded 
in the 18th century, and ro km. north of Tsi-mu-sa, 
near the village of Hu-pao-tse. Its ruins (known as 
P%o-é%6ng-tse) have a circumference of 10 km. 
(B. DolbeZev in the Izv. Russk. Komiteta dlya 
izuceniya Sredney i Vostocnoy Azit IX, April 1909, 
65f.; Ed. Chavannes, Documents, 11; Zap. Ak. 
Nauk XXIII, 1915, 77-121; Sir Aurel Stein, Inner- 
most Asia, 1928, 554-59). 

From the znd century A.D. onwards, Bishbalik 
was mentioned in Chinese sources as the residence 
of local princes. From 658 onwards, it was the centre 
of a Chinese administrative area (with a Chinese or 
Turkish governor). This was due to its position as 
capital of a ‘Five-Town-Area’, and as one of the 
Chinese ‘Four Garrisons’, The town is also mentioned 
in the Orkhon inscriptions (II, E 28; Kiili-Cur- 
Inscription; cf. Wilhelm Thomson in the ZDMG 
1924, 153; A. N. Bernstamm, Social’no-éhonomiceskiy 
stroy orkhono-yeniseyskikh Tyurok VI-VIII vekov 
(The social and economic structure of the Orkhon 
and Yenisey Turks from the 6th to the 8th century), 
Moscow and Leningrad 1946, index. The Chinese 
names Kinman, and in particular, Pei-t‘ing (northern 
court) for Bishbalik, appear from this time onwards. 

According to the T‘ang-schu (Chavannes, Doc., 
96-99) the Scha-t‘o (‘people of the Sandy Desert’; 
cf. below) lived near Bishbalik between 712 and 818. 
After long disputes (cf. Chavannes, Doc. 113 f.; 
Kashghari, Diwan, i, 103, 317, (ed. Brockelmann 
242); Marwazi, 73; Hudid al-‘Alam, 227, 272) the 
town fell into the hands of the Tibetans in 791 
(Chavannes, Doc., 305), and later it became the 
residence of the Turkish Basmil princes, whose 
inheritance was taken over (with the title of Iduk 
Kut, ‘Holy Majesty’) by the Uigurs in 860. According 
to a report by a Chinese mission in the year 982 
(for list of translations cf. Wittfogel, 104), the 
town possessed more than 50 Buddhist temples, a 
Buddhist monastery, Manichaean shrines and one 
(artificial ?) lake. Some inhabitants, making use of 
the artificial irrigation, made their living by growing 
vegetables, others bred horses and did metalwork. 
The only early Islamic mention of the town (in 
Hudid al-‘Alam, 17 a, trans. 94) dates from the same 
year. It is mentioned as being the residence of the 
ruler of the Toghuzghuz [q.v.]. Concerning this, and 
a comparison between the Toghuzghuz and the 
Scha-t‘o, cf. V. Minorsky in Hudiéd al-‘Alam, 
266/72, 481. The mention of it made by Idrisi, i, 
491, 502, is presumably based on a different report, 
namely that of Tamim b. Bahr al-Mutawwi‘l (cf. 
bibliography). 

As the northern residence of the ruler (Iduk Kut, 
Idi Kut, or Idu?ut) of the western Uigur part of the 
state, Bishbalik came under the Kara Khitay [g.v.] 
(there is mention of a Chinese work on this by Wang- 
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Kuo-wei in Wittfogel 615, bottom left). In 1209, the 
Uignr ruler handed the town over to the Mongols of 
his own free will, and took part in their campaigns. 
Bishbalik came in close contact with the Islamic 
world within the Mongol Empire, and Islam gradu- 
ally penetrated into the town in the 7th/13th 
century, despite the resistance offered by the Uigurs, 
who realised that they would thereby lose their 
spiritual leadership of the Mongol Empire. After the 
Mongol governor of Central Asia, Mas‘id b. Mahmid 
Yalavaé (‘Ambassador’), had taken up his office in 
Bishbalik in 1252/53, the Iduk Kut is said to have 
issued a secret order in September 1258, for the 
murder of all Muslims in the town. By order of the 
Grand Khan Méngke, ke was taken and executed, 
but his dynasty remained (Djuwayni, ii, 34 f., 88; 
iii, 60 f.; Rashid al-Din (ed. Blochet), ii, 304 f.; Hamd 
Allah Mustawfi Kazwini, Ta?rikh-t Guzida, 577; B. 
Spuler, Die Mongolen in Iran*, Berlin 1955, 239). 

After 1260, the town appears to have enjoyed a 
period of independence between the empire of the 
Grand Khan and the Caghatay state. It repulsed an 
attack from the west in 1275. At that time, Bish- 
balik was the starting point of the postal route from 
China to Central Asia (Bretschneider, Not. 208). 
The region of Bishbalik then apparently belonged 
to the state of Caghatay. Nothing is known about 
the subsequent fate of the town itself. It apparently 
vanished at the same time as the dynasty of the 
Iduk Kut, in the 14th century. Thereafter, the 
Chinese used the name Pei-t‘ing only as a regional 
designation for an area which (according to Muham- 
mad Haydar Dighlat, Ta’rikh Rashidi, trans. 
E. Denison Ross, London 1895, 365) was known as 
Moghilistan in the 16th century, and in which 
Islam was now firmly established. There is no 
further mention of Bishbalik itself. 


Bibliography: Chinese reports in K. A. 
Wittfogel and Féng Chia-Shéng: Hist. of the 
Chinese Society Liao, Philadelphia 1949, 95, 104, 
107, 636, 655; E. Bretschneider, Mediaeval 
Researches ..., 2 vols., London 1910, i, 65 f., ii, 
27-33, and a map; idem, Notices of the Mediaeval 
Geography, in JRAS, North China Branch, N.R. X 
(1876) 75-307. Mar wazi, China, the Turks and India, 
ed. V. Minorsky London 1942, Index; Hudid al- 
‘Alam, index s.vv. Panjikath and Pei-t‘ing. 
Barthold, Turkestan, index; idem, Orta Asya Tiirk 
Ta’rikht hakkinda dersler, tstanbul 1927 (German 
version, 12 Vorlesungen iiber die Geschichte der 
Tiirken Mittelasiens, Berlin 1935; French version, 
Histoire des Turcs d’ Aste centrale, Paris 1945); V. 
Minorsky, Tamim ibn Bakrs Journey, in BSOAS 
xii/2, 1948 275-305; idem, in BSOAS xv/2, 1955, 
263. maps: in O. Pritsak, Karachanidische Studien, 
Thesis Gottingen 1948 (typescript); A. Herrmann, 
Atlas of China, Cam- bridge Mass. 1935, 34-39. 

(B. SPULER) 

AL-BISHR, scene of a battle in eastern Syria 
in 73/692-3 between the Arab tribes of Sulaym and 
Taghlib. Khalid b. al-Walid campaigned here in 
12/633 (Tabari, i, 2068, 2072-3). Yakut describes it 
as a range of hills stretching from ‘Urd near Palmyra 
to the Euphrates, corresponding to the modern 
Djebel el-Bishri. The battle is also sometimes called 
after al-Rahib, a local water-course. 

The “Day of al-Bishr’ was the climax of several 
clashes between the two tribes. This strife lay to 
some extent outside the Kays-Kalb tribal feud of 
the period; both tribes were accounted North 
Arabian, and its immediate cause was Sulaym’s 
encroachment on Taghlib’s pastures in al-Djazira. 
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An uneasy peace was broken through the Christian 
Taghlibi poet al-Akhtal’s satires at the Damascus 
court, provoking the Sulami chief al-Djahhaf b. 
Hukaym. The latter secured a forged diploma 
authorising him to collect the sadakat of Taghlib and 
Bakr, and on this pretext left with 1ooo Sulamis. 
Taghlib were surprised in their encampments at al- 
Bishr, and a savage slaughter followed. Because 
of his filthy cloak, al-Akhtal was taken for a slave 
and released, but his son was killed. The ripping-open 
of women was a reprisal for similar behaviour 
previously by Taghlib. 

Al-Dijahhaf was forced to flee to Byzantine 
territory to escape the Caliph ‘Abd al-Malik’s wrath, 
but returned and made his peace after arranging for 
a wergild of 100,000 dirhams to be paid to Taghlib 
in reparation. 

Bibliography: al-Akhtal, Diwan, ed. Salhani, 
1905, 10 ff., 286; Naka@1d, i, 401-2, 507-9, 899-900; 
Ibn Kutayba, Shi‘, 303; Aghani, ix, 57-61; Ibn 
al-Athir, iv, 261-3; Yakut, i, 631-2, ii, 768-9; R. 
Dussaud, Topographie historique de la Syrie, Paris 
1927, 252, 258, 314; Lammens, Le chantre des 
Omtades, Paris 1895, 140-3 (= JA, 1894); Well- 
hausen, Das arabische Reich, 129-30 (Eng. trans., 
207-8); Caetani, Chronografia Islamica, iv, 861. 

(C. E. Boswortn) 

BISHR 8. ABI KHAZIM (not Hazim, see ‘Abd 
al-Kadir, Khizdnat al-adab', ii, 262) the most con- 
siderable pre-Islamic poet of the Bani Asad b. 
Khuzayma in the second half of the sixth century. 
al-Farazdak, Diwan (ed. Sawi) 721, mentions him 
amongst his predecessors. Abii ‘Amr b. al-‘Ala? 
counts him among the classics (f/wh#l). His poems 
were collected by al-Asma‘i and Ibn al-Sikkit 
(Fihrist 158, 6). Abii SUbayda wrote a commentary 
on his Diwan which was utilised by ‘Abd al-Kadir 
lic. ii, 262, 4. The Mufaddaliyydt, Nrs. 96-99 ed. 
Lyall, contain four poems of Bishr; the last of them 
(erroneously coupled with Nr. roo) is also found in 
the Diamharat ash‘ar al-‘Arab 104, whilst Ibn 
Shadjari in his Hamdsa, Cairo 1306, 65-83, gives a 
selection of six poems. The numerous verses, quoted 
in dictionaries, commentaries and books of Adab 
have not been collected so far. 

Of Bighr’s life little is known besides what we learn 
from his poems, whilst the reports about him are 
often inconsistent and unreliable. From his vivid 
description of the victory of his tribe at al-Nisar in 
Muf. Nr. 96, Vrs. 9-22 it seems certain that he took 
part in this battle, which is dated by Lyall about 
575 A.D. References to other deeds of the Bant Asad 
do not yield any date. There looms large in his poems 
the figure of Aws b. Haritha b. La’m, chief of the 
Tayyi’, the neighbours of the Bana Asad. ‘Abd al- 
Kadir lic. iv, 317, 1 quoting the commentary (of 
Abia ‘Ubayda) states that a raid of the Tayyi? on 
some confederates (hulafa’) of the Bani Asad caused 
Bishr to compose a poem against Aws b. Haritha in 
which he threatened to satirise him if he did not come 
to terms (see also Mufaddaliyydt i, 293, 10 and 
Lane 1126). Such satires are extant in Mukhtardt 66 f. 
and 68 f. The origin of this feud is told quite diffe- 
rently by Mubarrad, Kamil, i, 132 f. (and further 
embellished by Ibn al-Athir, Kamil, i, 169 f.); 
according to this report, which makes Bishr a 
contemporary of al-Hutay’a (d.c. 30/650), the quarrel 
started at the court of al-Nu‘man b. al-Mundhir 
(r. 580-602). Aws b. H4ritha raided the Bani Asad, 
got hold of Bishr but spared his life. Bishr then made 
amends for his five satires by composing five odes in 
praise of his benefactor. Whatever the truth may be 
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there are indeed among Bishr’s poems some eulogies 
on Aws b. Haritha (Mukhtarat 75; Ibn al-Shadjart, 
Hamasa 103) and fragments of a similar ode (cf. ‘Abd 
al-Kadir l.c. i, 455; ii, 263; iv, 111 and Mubarrad, 
Kamil, 133) which however is also ascribed to 
Djundab b. Khiaridja al-Ta7%i. If his apology 
is authentic (Murtada, Amadli, ii, 114) then these 
eulogies are later than the satires. Another 
satire (Kali, Amal ii, 233; Mufaddaliyyat i, 340, 
584, 760; Freytag, Prov. Arabum i, 251) is directed 
against ‘Utba b. Malik b. Dja‘far b. Kilab. The son 
of this ‘Utba was SUrwa al-Rahhal who was slain by 
al-Barrad about 590 A.D. Aba ‘Amr b. a-SAla? (in 
A ghani' xix, 75 f.) says that after this murder which 
led to the second war of the Fidjdr al-Barrad asked 
Bishr to warn Harb b. Umayya and other leaders ot 
the Kuraysh against the revenge of the Kays ‘Aylan. 
The Bani Asad were in league with the Kuraysh 
(see Ibn Sa‘d I/1, 81, 9). Finally there is an elegy on 
himself (Mukhtdrat 81-3) which he is said to have 
spoken when he was mortally wounded during a 
raid against the Abnd? of the Band Sa‘sa‘a (see ‘Abd 
al-Kadir Lc. ii, 262; Mufaddaliyydat i, 31, 6; Marzu- 
bani, Mu‘djam al-Shu‘ard? 222). Legendary is the 
account how Bishr, ‘Abid b. al-Abras (died c. 550-60) 
and al-Nabigha al-Dhuby4ani were regaled by Hatim 
al-Ta;i (Ibn Kutayba, Shi 124; Aghdni! xvi, 98). 
Untenable also is Aba ‘Ubayda’s assumption, that 
the “King” ‘Amr b. Umm Iy4s, whom Bishr addres- 
sed in at least two poems, was a grandson of Hudjr 
Akil al-Muradr (A ghdni? xv, 87; see also ‘Abd al- 
Kadir L.c. ii, 182). Occasionally verses of a later poet 
of his tribe were attributed to him (Nakd@id 241; 
245 Bevan). : 

Bibliography: In addition to the works 
mentioned in the article: Ibn Kutayba, Thi‘r 
145-7; Khizanat al-Adab', ii, 262-4; Marzubani, 
Muwashshah, 59; Ch. Lyall, Mufaddaliyat, ii, 268 f.; 
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(J. W. Fucx) 

BISHR sb. at-BARA?, Medinese Companion, 
of the Khazradjite clan of Bani Salima. Both he and 
his father al-Bara? b. Ma‘rir [q.v.] accepted Islam 
early and were among the seventy odd Medinese who 
were present at the second ‘Akaba meeting with the 
Prophet. Later, Bishr fought at Badr, Uhud, the 
siege of Medina, (Battle of the Ditch), and at 
Khaybar in 7/628. There he ate from a poisoned 
sheep which a Jewess offered to the Prophet in an 
attempt to venge her lost relatives. The Prophet 
tasted the poison and spat out the meat, but Bishr 
swallowed it and died, according to some sources 
immediately, according to others after suffering for 
a year. 

Bishr was a famous bowman, and an enthusiastic 
Muslim who is quoted as arguing with the Jews of 
Medina. The Prophet described him as the sayyid of 
his clan, the Bani Salima. al-Shir4zi (al-Muhadhdhab, 
Cairo, ii, 176-7) quotes the case of Bishr as a precedent 
for making that method of poisoning a capital 
offence. 

Bibliography: Ibn Hisham, 309, 378, 499, 
764-5; Ibn Sa‘d, iii/2, 111-12; Tabari, i, 1583-4, 
iii, 2538; Ibn al-Athir, al-Kamil, ii, 170; Ya‘kuabi, 
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BISHR sb. GHIYATH bs. Asi Karima Ast ‘ABD 

AL-RaHAN AL-MARISI, a prominent theolo- 
gian belonging to the Murdji’a (q.v.]. His father, a 
fuller and dyer in Kiufa, is said to have been a Jew, 
and Bishr, on his conversion to Islam, to have 
become a mawld of Zayd b. al-Khattab. He lived 
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in the western quarter of Baghdad, in the Darb 
al-Maris (or al-Marisi), from which he took his 
ntsba. He died in Baghdad in 218/833. 

Bishr was an assiduous disciple of Aba Yasuf in 
Sikh, and although he held some opinions of his own, 
he is counted among the followers of the Hanafi 
‘school; he also heard traditions from Hammad b. 
Salama, Sufyan b. ‘Uyayna, and others. In theology 
he shared the general position of the Murdji?a, and 
the Muslim haeresiographers regard his followers, 
sometimes called al-Marisiyya, as forming one of the 
branches of this movement. He defined faith (imdan) 
as the ratification (tasdik) of the Islamic creed with 
the heart and the tongue, and everything that is not 
dasdik is not imdn; conversely, it follows that 
prostrating oneself to the sun is not in itself unbelief 
but an indication of unbelief. On the other hand, 
he considered all acts of disobedience to Allah as 
grave sins (kab@tr), but his followers (and pre- 
sumably he, too) regarded it as logically impossible, 
in the light of Kur’4n xcix, 7 f., that Muslim 
sinners should be kept in hell for all eternity. 

Bishr held that the Kur?an was created, a doctrine 
first explicitly propounded by Djahm b. Safwan 
[g.v.], so that he was later vituperatively called a 
Djahmi. It is also one of the basic tenets of the 
Mu‘tazila [g.v.], so that the Muslim haeresiographers 
could, at the same time, include him among these 
last. A distinction which he made between two 
kinds of Allah’s “will”, led him to adopt, on the 
question of predestination, a position intermediate 
between the two extremes of the Djabriyya and the 
Kadariyya (qq.vv.), similar to that which was to 
become orthodox doctrine, and opposed to that of 
the Mu‘tazila. His main disciple, al-Nadjdjar [g.v.], 
whose doctrine was said to approach closely to that 
of his master, was in fact attacked by his Mu‘tazili 
contemporaries. 

Bishr is said to have been persecuted for his 
opinions; in particular it is said that he had to keep 
in hiding for 20 years during the reign of the 
“Abbasid caliph Hardin al-Rashid. This is probably 
a legend, because that pillar of orthodoxy, al-Shafi‘'i, 
is reported to have lived with Bishr and his 
mother, a pious Muslim woman, in her house during 
his stay in Baghdad, well in the middle of the alleged 
period of hiding. But it is true that the traditionists 
(ahl al-hadith, [q.v.]), and in particular Ahmad b. 
Hanbal and his followers, opposed Bishr with 
implacable hatred, so that he later came to be 
regarded by the orthodex, notwithstanding his 
ascetic life, as one of the arch-heretics of Islam, and 
scurrilous features were added to his biography. 
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Le systéme philosophique des mu‘tazila, 106; 
Laoust, La professton de fot d’Ibn Batta, 167, 
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(CaRRA DE Vaux-[A. N. NapER and J. SCHACHT]) 

BISHR s. MARWAN os. at-Hakam, Abi 
Marwan, an Umayyad prince, son of the Caliph, 
Marwan ({q.v.] and of Kutayya bint Bishr (of the 
Bani Dja‘far b. Kilab, thus a Kaysite). He took 
part in the battle of Mardj Rahit (65/684) and there 
killed a Kilib chief. After his father’s accession to 
the Caliphate he followed him at the time of his 
expedition to Egypt, for the sources tell us that 
when in 65/684 Marwan had regained this province 
for the Umayyads, taking it from Ibn al-Zubayr 
(¢.v.] who had seized it in Sha‘ban 64/March- 
April 684, and had put his son, ‘Abd al-‘Aziz (¢.v.] 
in charge of the Prayer and the collection of khardaj, 
he left Bishr there to keep him company and to 
help him to forget his separation from his family. 
Some time later the relation between the two 
brothers changed and Bishr returned, probably to 
Syria. The chroniclers bring up his name again in 
connexion with the events of 71/690-91 (al-Tabari, 
li, 816), the year in which the Caliph, ‘Abd al- 
Malik appointed him governor of Kifa. It was only 
in 72, probably after the end of the campaign against 
Mus‘ab b. al-Zubayr [g.v.] in which Bishr had taken 
part (al-Baladhuri, Ansdab, v, 335, 338), that he took 
up his residence there (al-Tabari, ii, 822), and had 
as counsellor not only his uncle, Rawh b. Zinba‘ [g.v.], 
but also Miisa b. Nusayr whom ‘Abd al-Malik had 
asked of ‘Abd al-‘Aziz with this in mind (according 
to the Kitab Ahddith al-Imama wa’l-Siydsa, in the 
appendix to P. De Gayangos, The History of Moh. 
Dynasties in Spain, London 1840-43, L-LII). In 
73/692-3, the Caliph gave him in addition to the 
governorship of Kifa, that of Basra, which he had 
taken away after only a few months from Khalid b. 
‘Abd Allah b. Khalid b. Asid because of his un- 
successful conduct of the war against the Kharidjites; 
at the end of the same year or in 74, Bishr transferred 
himself to this city, leaving ‘Amr b. Hurayth al- 
Makhzimi as his lieutenant at Kifa. As governor of 
Kifa, Bishr sent contingents to reinforce the troops 
in operation against the Kharidjites on ‘Abd al- 
Malik’s behalf; but although he had been appointed 
commander-in-chief (amir), he received an order 
directly from ‘Abd al-Malik to give the command 
of the army fighting this sect to al-Muhallab [¢.v.]. 
This he did very much against his will when he 
reached Basra because he had intended to appoint 
“Umar b. ‘Ubayd Allah b. Ma‘mar. Shocked by the 
Caliph’s not having left the initiative to him in this 
matter (al-Tabari, ii, 855 sq., etc.), he advised the 
commander of the Kifa troops to oppose the military 
action of al-Muhallab, an action which provoked the 
indignation of the latter (al-Tabari, ii, 856). 

On his arrival at Basra, Bishr was suffering 
already from some hidden disease {al-Baladhurt, v, 
171, 179, etc.) or from an infection (Ibn Kathir, 
ix, 7) and he died very soon afterwards at a few 
years over forty, according to Ibn ‘Asakir, in 74/693-4 
(according to al-Wakidi apud al-Tabari, ii, 852, in 
73; in 75 according to al-Dhahabi, Ta°rikk, ms. Bodl. 
ii, fol. 95r and Y4fi'il, Mir>at al-Diandn, ms. Paris 
1589, fol. 55r.) He was buried at Basra but a few 
days later it was already impossible to distinguish his 
grave from that of a negro who had died on the same 
day, which shows how little interest was taken in 
tombs at that time. On the news of his death, there 
were some defections in the army of al-Muhallab. 
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Bishr was a very agreeable young man, a governor 
who could be approached without difficulty (see 
the verses of Aymam b. Khurayn in A ghani, xxi, 12), 
remarkably inclined to be merciful; nevertheless he 
executed the emissaries of Ibn al-Zubayr who, even 
after the death of Mus‘ab, continued his intrigues 
in the city of Basra. The only criticisms levelled 
against his government concerned some innovations 
in ritual (al-Baladhuri, v, 170, etc.), and his failure 
to distribute food among the people, his custom 
being to reserve this for his guard and the members 
of his court (al-Baladhuri, v, 180). 

Like many other Umayyads, Bishr used to drink 
wine, get drunk and lead a merry life with his 
companions (al-Mas‘idi, Muridj, v, 254-58 tells us 
of the trick played by one of his friends to rid him 
of the somewhat too constraining presence of his 
uncle, Rawh; the latter’s removal is nevertheless 
explained in a different way by Ibn Kutayba, ‘Uyan, 
ed. Brockelmann, 207 f.). He liked to listen to 
music and to write poetry, and poets enjoyed his 
sympathy and generosity (see a long panegyric and 
an elegy in the Diwdn of Farazdak, ed. Boucher, 
Paris 1870, 173-75, 129, transl. 521-25, 361; ed. 
Hell, Munich 1900, index; poems in his honour in 
al-Akhtal, Diwan, ed. Salhani, 38, 58, 68, 120). 
Other poets too lived in his entourage or addressed 
verses to him: Djarir, Kuthayyir ‘Azza, Nusayb, 
Suraka b. Mirdas al-Bariki, al-A‘sha of the Bani 
Shayban, Ayman b. Khuraym al-Asadi, al-Mutawakkil 
al-Laythi, Ibn Kays al-Rukayyat, Ibn al-Zabir, al- 
Hakam b. ‘Abdal, al-‘Ukayshir al-Asadi, al-‘Adjdjadi, 
Ka‘b al-Ashkari, al-Ra‘i. Zufar b. al-Harith, who 
supported Mus‘ab, on the other hand, wrote in- 
vectives against him. 
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(L. Veccia VAGLIERI) 

BISHR s. AaL-MU’TAMIR (ABU SAHL AL-HILAL}), 
born in Baghdad, from where he went to Basra 
where he met Bishr b. Sa‘id and Abi ‘Uthman al- 
Za‘farani, both companions of Wéasil b. ‘Ata? 
(founder of the Mu‘tazilite school) who initiated 
him in the principles of the school. Another of his 
masters was Mu‘ammar b. ‘Abbad al-Sulami. After 
his return to Baghdad, Bishr was able to win a large 
number of converts to the ¢%tzal. Haran al-Rashid, 
who was hostile to the Mu‘tazilite doctrine, threw 
him into prison. Bishr thereupon composed some 
forty thousand lines of remarkably eloquent verse 
on “justice” (al-‘adl), ‘monotheism’ (al-tawhid) and ; 
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“menace” (al-wa‘id), three fundamental principles 
of the-Mu‘tazilite school. These verses’ found their 
way outside the prison precincts; they were recited 
at meetings everywhere. Al-Rashid, realising that 
Bishr’s verses had more power over the masses than 
his teaching before his imprisonment, freed him. 
Bishr dedicated a veritable dithyramb to reason. He 
was at once a great poet and a great rhetorician. His 
advice to authors and especially to poets is quoted 
in a celebrated page of al-Djahiz (al-Baydn, i, 104): 
“The poet must feel that secret influence of the 
heavens and choose elegant and beautiful terms 
which are simple and clear of expression’’. 

Only a few fragments of his writings on the 
Mu‘tazilite principles have come down to us. He 
stressed especially the problem of ‘‘moral respon- 
sibility” and was the first to speak of ‘‘engendered 
acts’ (al-tawallud) with a view to clarifying the 
nature of this responsibility and of explaining at 
the same time the problem of sensation. The 
“engendered act” (tawallud) is an act prompted by 
a cause which is itself the effect of another cause. 
Thus, in the act of opening a door with a key, there is 
first a voluntary act, then the movement of the hand 
which turns the key, and lastly that of the key which 
turns the tongue of the lock. This last movement is 
an engendered act for it does not emanate directly 
from a voluntary decision. Thus, he says, we are 
responsible for acts initiated by ourselves either 
directly or ‘“‘engendered” by our direct (voluntary) 
acts in measure as we are aware of all their con- 
sequences. Bishr also explains sensation as an 
“engendered act” through the impression which is 
first made on the senses; the sense then naturally 
translates this impression into sensation. Reason, 
he says, once it has reached maturity, can compreh- 
end the great moral problems: distinguish good from 
evil, even before any revelation. And thus, merit or 
the lack of it depends “upon ourselves alone, for we 
have freedom of choice and action. And he adds, 
“there is greater merit in the man who does good by 
his own means than in him who is helped by divine 
grace’. He remarked also, that voluntary decision 
need not necessarily be followed by implementation, 
even in default of impediment. We are responsible 
in so far as we perceive the moral value of our 
actions; in the case of ignorance there is no respon- 
sibility. Repentance is valueless, he says, unless it 
goes with a decision not to repeat the forbidden act 
and not to persist in it. 

As to our knowledge of the external world, it 
may be partial and relative, but this need not cast 
doubt on the value of reason. He allows that move- 
ment lies between the two moments of rest through 
which the mobile agent passes; and, he says, cause 
must always precede its effect. He defends the 
principle of universal determinism; the only except- 
ion he allows is that of man’s freedom of motion. 
Finally, he considers the soul as ineluctably united 
to the body in man. 

Disciples of Bishr were the Mu‘tazilite masters: 
Abt Misa al-Murdar, Thumama and Ahmad b. Abi 
Du?ad. He probably died between 210-226 H/825-840. 
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BISHR 3s. at-WALID .B. ‘Asp AL-MALIK, 
Umayyad prince, one of the numerous sons of the 
Caliph al-Walid and brother of the Caliphs Yazid 
III and Ibrahim. His learning earned him the title of 
scholar (“élim) of the Bani Marwan. He led many 
military expeditions (certainly in 92/710-11: al- 
Ya‘kabi, ii, 350, and in 96/714-15 against the 
Byzantines: al-Tabari, ii, 1269 etc.). He was nomi- 
nated amir of the pilgrimage by his father in 95/714. 
His name does not appear in the sources until the 
conspiracy against his cousin al-Walid II in 126/743- 
44. Despite the prohibition of his brother al-‘Abb4s, 
the famous general, he joined the opposition to the 
Caliph which supported Yazid b. al-Walid (the future 
Yazid III). He was not, however, the only member 
of the family to do so, since Yazid was supported by 
thirteen brothers. 

He was governor of Kinnasrin when Marwan b. 
Muhammad, the governor of Armenia and Mesopo- 
tamia, took the field against Yazid’s successor 
Ibrahim in 127/744-45. Marwan, having succeeded 
in winning over the garrison of the town, largely 
composed of Kaysites, persuaded their leader to 
hand over to him Bishr and his brother Masrir, and 
threw them both into prison. The date of Bishr’s 
death is not known, but as Marw4n in the course of 
his march after the battle of ‘Ayn al-Djarr took over 
the caliphate, it is presumed that the two captives 
never recovered their liberty and died in prison. 
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(L. VEcciA VAGLIERI) 

BISHR a.t-HAFI, full name: ABU Nasr Bisur 
B. AL-HARITH B. ‘ABD AL-RAHMAN B. SATA? B. 
HIvAv B. MAHAN B. ‘ABD ALLAH (originally Ba‘bir) 
AL-HArFi. He was a Siafi, born in Bakird or in 
Mabarsam, a village near Marw (al-Shahidjan) in 
150/767 (or 152/769), and died in Baghdad (some 
sources say that he died in Marw, but this seems 
unlikely) in 226/840 or 227/841-42. Little is known 
about his early age. He is said to have belonged to 
some young men’s association, or a gang of robbers, 
whilst still in Marw. He has also been described as a 
great friend of wine. Another tradition has it that 
he earned his living by making spindles. We do not 
know how this fits in, or to which period of his life 
it belongs. It is a known fact, however, that like his 
maternal: uncle ‘Ali b. Khashram (165/781-258/872) 
he was a traditionist. With the exception of ‘Abd 
Allah b. al-Mubérak (who came from Marw but 
travelled a great deal), his teachers lived in the 
Arabic-speaking regions; so Bishr is certain to have 
continued his hadith studies after he left his home, 
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and it may be these very studies that induced him to 
go away. He had already made a name for himself 
when he reached Baghdad from ‘Abbad4n for the 
first time, for a Baghdad traditionist was anxious to 
meet him. Bishr is also said to have studied under 
Malik b. Anas (who died in 179/795) and to have 
gone with him on a pilgrimage to Mecca, For chrono- 
logical reasons Abi Hanifa cannot possibly have 
been one of his teachers, as Hudjwiri and ‘Attar 
assert. 

It is also not clear how and when he became a 
Sifi. There is no mention anywhere of a novitiate, 
and two completely different events are mentioned 
as the reasons for his conversion. According to one 
version a certain Ishak al-Magh4zili (who is, unfor- 
tunately, otherwise unknown to us) wrote a letter to 
him in which he asked him how he meant to earn his 
living if he lost his sight and his hearing and was no 
longer able to make spindles. According to the other 
version he picked up a piece of paper in the street 
(one report of this even says that he was drunk at 
the time) with the name of God on it; he perfumed 
it and kept it reverently, with the result that 
either Bishr himself, or someone else, had a dream 
promising the exaltation of Bishr’s name. In each 
case, the result mentioned is Bishr’s conversion to 
a pious way of life. Quite apart from these con- 
tradictions, we do not know what form this piety 
took—e.g., whether it included hadith—and we have 
no proof that these events actually were the be- 
ginning of his life as a Sifi. From Bishr’s sayings 
which have survived we merely see that at some 
Point, at the latest in Baghdad, he did turn away 
from traditionist studies, he buried his hadith writings 
and concentrated on Sifi devotions. Traditionist 
studies, he says, do not equip one for death, they 
are merely a means to gain wordly pleasure, and 
they impair piety. He asked his former colleagues 
to impose a “‘poor-rate’’ on the hadith, that is to say, 
to follow truly 21/.% of the pious verses which they 
had learnt and which they declaimed with such 
professorial self-complacency. He refrained from 
teaching hadiths for the very reason that he so 
greatly wished to teach them, and promised to 
return to them as soon as he had overcome his 
longing to teach them: ‘“‘Beware of the haddathana, 
for in the haddathana there is embedded a particular 
sweetness’. He admitted the science of hadith only 
in so far as it was pursued ‘‘for the sake of God”, 
and quoted kadiths only in conversation, where this 
would fit into the general framework of a training 
for a pious way of life. Still, as we do not know 
whether his earlier traditionism might not have been 
practised with this same idea in mind all along, we 
ought perhaps not to speak of an actual breach 
with his past. 

Bishr’s Sufi piety is based upon the acceptance 
of the laws of Islam and the Sunni Caliphs, but he is 
also said to have held the family of the Prophet in 
loving veneration. He was greatly respected not only 
by Ahmad b. Hanbal, but also by Ma?miin (Mu‘ta- 
zila, Shi‘a). The statement that he took Faith to 
mean a positive confession, a belief in its truth and 
man’s acting according to it, as Hudjwiri puts it, 
is, when formulated in this way, hardly true, 
although it is justifiable with regard to his practice. 
The decisive factor for Bishr was the deed itself. As 
an absolute minimum in this respect, he demanded 
that man should at least not sin, and to accomplish 
this he advised contemplation of God’s greatness— 
before which he himself trembled, despite his own 
ascetic life, up to the very point of death. Before 
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the choice between God or the world, he made his 
choice unreservedly in favour of God, and he despised 
all .forms of worldly ambition and selfishness. He 
preached poverty, which was to be borne with 
patience and charity, and it is said of him that when 
one day he met a man suffering from cold, and 
could not help him in any other way, he unclothed 
himself to show his sympathy and to give an 
example; he died in a borrowed shirt because he 
had given his own away to a poor man. He spoke 
against the avaricious, the very sight of whom 
“thardens the heart’; and he advised a man about 
to start off on a pilgrimage to Mecca, to give his 
money instead to an orphan or to a poor man, for the 
joy caused thereby was worth a hundred times more 
than a pilgrimage. By saying this he hardly meant 
that the one pilgrimage to Mecca, which the law 
prescribes, could be replaced by some social act, as 
some other Sifis have taught, but must have referred 
to some additional pilgrimage. Tawits b. Kaysan 
already (who died in 105/724) is said to have 
refrained from going on a pilgrimage because he 
chose to stay with a sick friend instead (Hiélyat al- 
Awliyd?, 4, 10; cf. Meier, Zwet islamische Lehr- 
erziéhlungen bei Tolstoj? in Astatische Studien, 1958). 
And Bishr called pilgrimages the holy war of women, 
but, unlike for instance Dja‘far al-Sadik (al-Kadi al- 
Numan: Da‘a@im al-Islam, i, 346-47), he put the 
giving of alms above both pilgrimage and the holy 
war—because alms could be given in secret, without 
other people getting to know of it. The very wish to 
have one’s good deeds known by other people is, for 
Bishr, an example of worldly mindedness, and in 
this he sees an element capable of destroying even 
the good deeds of man. He condemned the wish to 
be well thought of by one’s fellow men to the extent 
of advising one against mixing with them at 
all—even if only to give testimony and lead the 
‘prayers. Here his teachings come close to the 
Malamatiyya: ‘‘Do not give anything merely in 
order to avoid the censure of others!’’; “Hide 
your good deeds as well as your evil ones’. He 
confesses that he himself still attaches a certain 
importance to the effect he makes on others, and 
to his appearance as a pious man, but he wages an 
unrelenting war against all this “‘pretentiousness” 
(tasannu‘)—in himself as well as in others. He only 
recognises those who wear patched cloaks (murak- 
ka‘dt) as sharers of his views, when one of them has 
told him of his resolution to live up to this symbol 
of dedication to God’s service by au active fur- 
therance of religion. He himself refrained, on one 
occasion, from accepting dates in the dark at the 
back of a shop, in order not to be different in secret 
from what he was generally considered to be. His 
abstemiousness (wara‘) went beyond mere abstention 
from dubious things by putting a limit to the 
unrestrained enjoyment of what was permitted: 
“what is permitted’, he says, ‘“‘does not tolerate 
immoderation (tsra/)’”. Of everything he ate a 
little less than his conscience would have permitted, 
thereby creating the ‘Tabu-zone’ which had already 
been recommended in the Jewish Pirké Aboth, and 
which was also observed by numerous other Islamic 
ascetics. Destitute, he often lived on bread alone, 
and sometimes he was starving. Where the question 
of faith in God’s providence (fawakkul) arose, he 
distinguished three types of the poor: (1) those who 
neither beg nor accept anything, yet receive every- 
thing they ask for of God; (2) those who do not beg 
but accept what they are given; (3) those who hold 
out for as long as they can, but do then beg (Sulami: 
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Tabakat, 47; ‘Attar: Tadhkira, i, 110), describing those 
who belong to the middle group as people trusting 
in the providence of God, however, another place 
(Tadhkira, i, 110, 24-25). In he characterises this con- 
fidence as being the resolution not to accept anything 
from any man; whilst in a third place tawakkul 
appears to be compatible with manual work provided 
the deed be done under the will of God (Hilya, 8, 351) 
—but the explanation of that oracular definition 
tdtivab bild suktin wa sukan bila idtirdb does not seem 
to me to be beyond all doubt. Admittedly, Bishr is 
said to have begged only from Sari al-Sakati, 
knowing that this man would rejoice in the loss of 
any worldly possessions; but some stories suggest 
that he lived largely on the earnings of his sister 
Mukhkha, who looked after him and lived by 
spinning. (Bishr had three sisters who are all said 
to have lived in Baghdad). The question of begging 
links up with the one concerning “giving and 
taking’, which played a great part in Sifism, especially 
later on (cf. Meier, Die Vita des Scheich Aba Ishaq 
al-Kdazarini, in Bibliotheca Islamica, 14, 1948, 
Introduction 57-61). In spite of taking a great 
interest in the lot of the poor, Bishr did not—unlike 
Kazarini for example—function as their spokesman 
and mediator, but rather withdrew into himself. He 
refrains from admonishing princes, he does not even 
drink of the water for which a prince has dug the 
channel. As a consolation when the cost of living is 
high he advises contemplating death. He knows that 
there is no way of satisfying mankind, and regards 
his own time (on a well-known pattern) as particularly 
far removed from the ideal of contentment: ‘Even 
though a cap should fall from heaven on to some- 
body’s head, that man would not want it’’; nor, like 
Muhasibi, does he have much to say in his days in 
favour of the readers of the Kur?an: ‘Rather a 
noble robber than a base-minded reader of the 
Kur?an”’. He finds true piety restricted to the very 
few: ‘‘In these days, there are more dead within than 
without the walls”. A Sifi is one who stands before 
his God with a pure (séft) heart, and perfect is only 
he whom even his enemies no longer fear; but in 
Bishr’s own days not even friends, he says, could 
trust each other. The opposition which a pious man 
has to overcome lies in his inclinations (shahawat): 
only those who have erected an iron wall against 
these inclinations, says Bishr, can feel the sweetness 
of the service of God. He advises silence to those who 
derive pleasure from speaking,.speech to those who 
enjoy being silent. He declines teaching hadiihs, 
because he does not wish to give in to a desire to do 
so; he eats no aubergines in order to fight his craving 
for them, and no fruit in order not to satisfy the 
fruit’s own longing. He does not, however, advocate 
the repression of sexual desire, and does not even 
object to a harem of 4 women—though he himself 
remained unmarried. 

In spite of the fact that Bishr puts the deed before 
knowledge, he is considered both knowledgeable and 
intelligent. This does not refer to his theological 
knowledge, but also to his ability to experience and 
expound religious feelings and to his pious way of 
life: ‘A wise man is not one who merely knows good 
and evil, but he who both does the former and 
refrains from doing the latter’; ‘‘First to know, then 
to act, then really to know’. Ahmad b. Hanbal is 
said to have claimed for himself greater theological 
knowledge, but to have referred to Bishr for know- 
ledge concerning the reality of things, the higher 
facts (hakaik). Without question, though only a 
few dicta and some verses in the style of the zuhdiy yat 
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have survived, Bishr played his part through his 
word in expanding the teaching of the mystical 
shaping of man in Islam. Some sayings of his, however, 
belong to an earlier tradition which he simply passes 
on—one of his frequently quoted Sifi teachers is 
Fudayl b. ‘Ilyad. The men who learnt from him are 
recognisable from the isndds of his dicta. 

With regard to the origin of Bishr’s cognomen “‘the 
barefooted” (afi), Ibn Khallikan tells the following 
story: Bishr once asked a cobbler for a new strap for 
one of his sandals, but the cobbler called this a 
nuisance, whereupon Bishr threw down both his 
sandals and henceforth walked barefoot. Much 
speaks in favour of this report, even if the explanation 
is not clear in every detail. Did Bishr fly into a rage 
at the cobbler’s answer, and then, being a pious man, 
did he draw the consequences? Or did he, blaming 
only himself, soberly come to the decision never to 
inconvenience a cobbler again? Later referring to 
Sura LXXI, 19 “And God made the earth your 
carpet’, he said that one did not step onto a king’s 
carpet wearing shoes. As a further reminder he also 
says that at the “time when the pact was made” 
they too were barefoot. This probably refers to the 
pact of obedience which human beings are said to 
have made with God before their appearance on 
God’s earth (Sura VII, 172: a-lastu bt-rabbikum),. 
Such justifications belong to the symbolic associations 
which Sifis later attached to the various parts and 
colours of their clothes (cf. Meier, Ein Knigge fir 
Sufi’s, in RSO 32, 1957, 485-524). The statement made 
by Hudjwiri and repeated by ‘Attar that Bishr went 
barefoot because he was so deeply moved, in con- 
templation of God, is hard to understand—and, 
together with the explanations given by Hudjwiri 
and ‘Attar, mere theory. Bishr is said to have called 
himself ‘‘the barefooted” and to have been called 
to account for this by a girl who said ‘‘All you have 
to do is to buy a pair of sandals for two danik, but 
then you would no longer have your beautiful name”. 
Al-Hafi is also the name of the dervish in Lessing’s 
Nathan der Wetse. Although Reiske’s Abilfedae 
Annales Moslemici, i, Leipzig 1754, where our 
Sufi appears on page 193, vulgo Beschr ol Haft [seu 
nudipes) dictus, had already appeared by the time 
Lessing’s play was written, it can hardly be regarded 
as its source. Lessing is more likely to have sought 
Reiske’s advice personally, or to have derived the 
nare from d’Herbelot (cf. Baschar al-Hafi and Haft). 
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BISKRA, town and oasis of the Ziban in the 
south-east of Algeria and on the northern fringe of 
the Sahara. It is situated at an altitude of between 
100-120 metres, on the alluvial cone and the west 
bank of the Oued Biskra, at the mouth of a wide 
depression which extends from the Awras massif to 
the western Saharan peaks of the Atlas Mountains. 
This has always been a route much used by nomads 
and conquering shepherds. Its blue sky, seldom 
streaked with clouds, its mild winter climate (mean 
temperature for January 11.2° = 52° F.) make of ita 
winter resort (it has numerous hotels) ; but its summer 
climate is torrid (33.3° = 92°F. in July) and favourable 
to the ripening of dates. Rains are fairly rare (156 mm. 
== 6.14 ins. per year) and, above all, irregular. The 
palm grove which covers an area of 1300 hectares, 
numbers more than 150,000 palm trees and thousands 
of fruit trees; it is irrigated by the waters of canalised 
springs. In the cold season, the surplus water makes 
it possible to irrigate vast fields of wheat and barley 
at the southern end of the oasis, where the harvest 
begins in April. The European town, which has 
grown into the administrative, commercial and 
tourist centre, is laid out on a grid plan; it was built 
upstream from the palm-grove, near a fort. The 
Muslim cultivators are dispersed in villages, in 
houses of crude brick. These are mainly to the 
south, surrounding the ruins of an ancient Turkish 
fortress. These villages are: Msid, Bab al-Dorb, Ras 
al-Guerria, Sidi Barkat, Medjeniche, and Gueddacha; 
on the perimeter, a little apart, are Beni Mora, al 
Kora, Filiach and Aliya. Biskra, which is the chief 
centre of the Ziban group of oases, is a township of 
52,500 inhabitants in all, among which are a few 
hundred Europeans. It is served by the railway 
which runs between Touggourt and Constantine, 
and by the pipeline, which, since 1958, has carried 
the petrol of Hassi-Messoud to the port of Philippe- 
ville, and will soon extend to Bougie. 

Biskra is built on the site of the old city of Vescera, 
one of the Roman limes posts which doubtless was 
not occupied by the Byzantines. Its name dates 
back to the 3rd/11th century when it was conquered 
by the Aghlabids of al-Kayrawan with the whole 
of the province of Zab (pl. Ziban) whose capital at 
that time was Tubna, in eastern Hodna. Under the 
Hammidids, Biskra was autonomous, with a council 
of shaykhs on which two families fought for pre- 
eminence: the Bani Rumman and the Bani Sindi. Al- 
Bakri (Slane’s translation 2nd ed., 111-12) speaks of its 
beauty and prosperity at that time and also describes 
its ramparts, the richness of its oasis and the Berber 
shepherds, Maghrawa and Sadrata, who led a 
nomadic existence round about. In the 6th/12th 
century Biskra succeeded Tubna, in the Almohad 
era, and finally supplanted Tahida, known in anti- 
quity as Tabudeos; according to al-Idrisi, it was 
always well fortified. The Zab had just been occupied 
by the Atbedj (Hilalian) Arabs coming from the 
east. A settled family of the Latif tribe (from the 
Atbedj confederation), the Bani Muzni, sought to 
take over authority from the Bani Rumman who 
had old ties with the country. They succeeded in the 
7th/13th century with the support of the Hafsids of 
Tunis. Biskra became the principal town of the whole 
south-western region of the Hafsid states but was, in 
effect, the capital of a prosperous and virtually in- 
dependent principality, to which caravans came to 
barter the products of the Sahara for those of the Tell. 
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In the 8th/14th century, the Bani Muzni com- 
mitted more than one act of disloyalty to the 
Hafsids for the benefit of the rulers of Bougie, 
Tlemcen or Fez. Then, in 804/1402, the king Abii Faris 
re-established the authority of Tunis over Biskra; 
he led away the last of the Banii Muzni as his captive 
and replaced him, as elsewhere, by a Kaid of his 
own entourage. 

With the decline of the Hafsids at the end of the 
gth/r§th century, Biskra and the Zab became the 
fief of the nomad Arabs, the Dawawida. The town 
was still ‘decently populated” but the people were 
poor, wrote Leo Africanus in the middle of the 
1oth/16th century (trans. Epaulard, 440). This was 
the point at which the Turks, following the two 
expeditions of Hasan Agha in 949/1542 and Salah 
Ra’is in 959/1552 took over to establish a garrison 
and construct a fort. In practice, power was in the 
hands of the chiefs of the Bu ‘Ukkaz family, who 
were given the title of Shaykk al-‘Arab. In the 
eighteenth century, the Bey Salah of Constantine, 
finding them too powerful, set up a rival family, 
that of Ben Ganah. Biskra suffered from this rivalry 
and from the abuses of the Turks: its inhabitants 
gradually abandoned the town to put a greater 
distance between themselves and the kasba and 
dispersed to small villages spanning the oasis. 

After the French landing at Algiers (1830), the 
rivalry continued. Farhat b. Sa‘id, representative 
of the Ba ‘Ukkaz family, finally appealed to ‘Abd 
al Kadir, but the Ben Ganah family joined up with 
France in 1838, following the capture of Constantine. 
Biskra was occupied by the Duke of Aumale in 1844, 
in the following year a permanent garrison was 
established and a fort built on the site of the old 
kasba. The Ben Ganah retained their position as 
the most influential family and held most of the key 
appointments in the region. They have recently 
become reconciled with the Ba ‘Ukkaz family (1938) 
whose allies they now are. Biskra has become a 
prosperous centre, chief town of a district, then of 
an annexe of the military territory of Touggart, 
centre of a mixed commune and of a commune with 
full powers. It has just become the chief town of the 
sous-prefecture in the new Department of Batna 
(1956). It is the economic capital of the Ziban. 

(J. Despois) 

BISMILLAH [see BAsMALa). 

BISTAM (also BastAm, rarer BostAm). A town 
of ca. 4,000 inhabitants (1950) in Khurds4n, in the 
district (shahristan) of Shahriad, and county (bakksh) 
of Kal‘a-i naw. It is located 6 km. N. of Shahrud at 
55 E. Long. (Greenw.) and 36° 30’ N. Lat, on a spur 
of the Elburz mountains. 

The pre-Islamic history of the town is unknown. 
According to one tradition the town was founded by 
Bistam, governor of Khurasan during the rule of his 
nephew Khusraw II Parwiz, ca. 590 A.D. Yakit 
attributes the town to Shapir II (cf. Schwarz, 821). 
During the Arab conquest Suwayd b. Mukarrin 
occupied the town before his invasion of Djurdjan, 
but the date is uncertain (Tabari, refs. in Schwarz). 

During the ‘Abbasid caliphate Bistam was the 
second town of Kimis province after the capital 
Damghin. Little is known of the town except as the 
burial place of the Safi Abt Yazid al-Bistami [q.v.]}. 
After the Mongol invasion the town declined and 
later it was replaced by Shahrid in importance. On 
the sanctuary of Bayazid see Houtum-Schindler in 
JRAS, 1909, 161. 

At present in addition to the tomb and sanctuary 
of Bayazid, there are remains of a citadel from the 
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6/t2th century, and of an Imaimzada Muhammad. 
The mosque probably dates from the 18th century 
but a minaret and adjacent tomb are much older. 
On these monuments see E. Herzfeld in Der Islam. 
Ir (1921), 168-9. 

Bibliography: Le Strange, 365; Schwarz, 
Iran im Mittelalier, vi, Leipzig 1926, 820-2; 
Farhang Diughrafiyd-yit Ivan, ed. Razmara, iii, 
Tehran 1951, 47. (BR. N. Frye) 
BISTAM 3s. KAYS Bs. Mas‘tp s. Kays, ABu: 

°L-SAHBA? or ABU Zik (according to Ibn al-Kalbi, 
Diamhara 203, nicknamed “al-Mutakammir’)—pre- 
Islamic hero, poet and sayyid of the Banu Shayb4n. 
His family was considered one of the three most noble 
and aristocratic Bedouin families (al-A ghani, xvii, 
105). His father is known (al-Muhabbar, 253) as one 
of the “dhawa ’1-Akal” (enjoying grants of the 
foreign rulers) and was granted by the Sasanid kings 
as a fee Ubulla and the adjacent border territories. 
(Taff Safawan) against the obligation to prevent 
marauding raids of his tribesmen. Failing to fulfil his. 
obligation in face of the opposition in his own tribe, 
and being suspected of plotting with Arab chiefs 
against Persian rule, he was imprisoned and died in 
a Persian gaol (al-A ghani, xx, 140). 

It is a significant fact, that Bistim did not avenge 
the death of his father. On the contrary, Persian 
diplomacy succeeded, despite the Arab victory at 
Dhi Kar, in assuring the collaboration of Bistam, 
and a fairly trustworthy tradition (al-Nakd 1d, 580) 
shows that the Shaybani troops were equipped by 
the Persian ‘émil at ‘Ayn Tamr. Born in the last 
quarter of the 6th century A.D. (T. Néldeke, in 
Der Islam, xiv, 125) Bistam became a leader of his. 
tribe at the age of twenty (Ibn al-Kalbi, op. cst.) and 
succeeded in uniting his tribe: he is known as one 
of the “djarrarin” (al-Mubabbar, 250). Abandoning 
the idea of fighting the Persians he directed all his. 
activities against his neighbours of the Bani Tamim. 

His first raid against the Bani Yarbi‘, a branch of 
the Bani Tamim, was—according to al-Baladhuri— 
at al-A‘shash (Ansa@b, x, 998b). The Shaybani 
troops were defeated, Bistam himself captured 
and released without ransom. His second raid was. 
probably at Kushawa (Ansdb, x, 1003b). Here 
it is clearly mentioned that Bistim commanded 
the attacking troops, but the raid itself was in- 
significant and ended with seizing of camels of a 
clan of the Band Salit. To the same early period. 
belongs apparently the encounter with al-Akra‘ b. 
Habis at Salman, in which al-Akra‘ [q.v.] was cap- 
tured. A more serious enterprise was the raid of 
Ghabit al-Madara (known as the Yawm Batn 
Faldj). A tribal federation of the Tha‘alib was 
attacked and overcome by the troops of Bistam, 
but when the attackers proceeded against the Banu 
Malik b. Hanzala they met resistance and were 
put to flight with the aid of warriors of Bant 
Yarba‘. Bistam, captured by ‘Utayba b. al-Harith, 
had to pay a very high ransom and was com- 
pelled to promise not to attack the clan of 
“Utayba any more (Ansab, 998a, 988a, 995b, 996a). 
Breaking his promise he attacked after a short time a 
the camp of ‘Utayba’s son at Dhii Kar (Ansab 995b, 
998a) and succeeded in seizing the camels (the raid 
is also known as Yawm Fayh4an). Not content with 
this victory, he prepared an attack on the Bani 
Tamim in order to capture SUtayba; but he was 
defeated in this battle at al-Samd (or Dha Tuli) 
and barely escaped with his life (Assdb, 998a). 
A further battle at al-Ufaka (known as the battle 
of al-Ghabitayn or al-‘Uzala), prepared and aided 
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by the Persian ‘émil at ‘Ayn Tamr, ended with the 
defeat of the attackers and with the escape of 
Bistam (Ansdb, 1004b). Bistam fought his last 
battle at Naka al-Hasan. He was killed by a half- 
witted Dabbi, ‘Asim b. Khalifa, who is said to 
have boasted ot his deed at the court of ‘Uthman. 
The date of his death may be fixed at circa 615 A.D. 

Very little is known about the posterity of Bistam. 
His grand-daughter Hadra’, the daughter of his son 
Zik was about to marry al-Farazdak, but died 
before the appointed date. 

Bistam is said to have been a Christian. He 
was the sayyid of his tribe; when the news of 
his death reached his tribe they pulled down their 
tents as an expression of their sorrow. Many elegies 
‘were composed on his death, and his person was 
glorified as the ideal of Bedouin courage and bravery. 
But in the times of al-Djahiz, in the urban mixed 
society of the towns of ‘Irak, his glory faded away, 
and the common people preferred to listen to the 
story of ‘Antara (al-Baydn, i, 34) which came 
closer to their social equalitarian tendencies (cf. 
El, s.v. ‘Antara, R. Blachére). 
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AL-BISTAMI, ‘ABD aLt-RAHMAN B. Muuam- 

MAD B. SALI B. AHMAD AL-HANAFI AL-HurRUFI was 
born in Antioch and appears to have witnessed the 
sack of Aleppo, by Timi, in 803/1400. He studied in 
Cairo and went to Bursa, then the Ottoman capital 
and imperial residence. There he gained the favour 
of Sultan Murad II, a patron of learning, to whom 
several of his works are dedicated; there he died in 
858/1454. 

He was a mystic, belonging, as his name indicates, 
to the Hurifi [¢.v.] order of dervishes, who attributed 
a mystical signifcance to the letters of the alphabet 
and to combinations of these (cf. his Kashf Asrar 
al-Hurt{ and his Shams al-Afak fi ‘ilm al-Hurif, 
written in 826/1423). Among works of this type is 
also his Miftdk al-Djafr al-Djdmi*. He wrote a 
number of Siifi works, perhaps the best-known 
being Mandahidj al-Tawassul ft Mabahidj al-Tarassul, 
and also wrote on history and geography, the most 
important work being the encyclopaedia entitled 
al-Fawa%h al-Miskiyya fi ’l-Fawatih al-Makkiyya. 

Bibliography: Brockelmann, II, 300; Hadjdii 
Khalifa (ed. Fliigel), iv, 468; JRAS 1899, 907. 

(M. SmitH) 

AL-BISTAMI, ABU YAZID [see asd vazip). 

Au-BISTAMI, ‘ALA at-DIN [see MUSANNIFAK]. 

BISTI [see s1xxa]. 


BISUTON, (Biuston of the Arabic geographers, 
Bistiin in present local parlance), a mountain ca. 
30 km. E. of Kirmanshah on the main road from 
Baghdad to Hamadan. 

The name is found in Greek sources (Diodorus 
2.13 and Isidore of Charax) td Boytotavov Soc, 
and in early Islamic authors (as al-Khwarizmi and 
Hamza al-Isfahani) where we find the archaic form 
Baghistan, Old Persian* bdgastana ‘‘place of the 
gods’’, (or one divinity in particular). Later Islamic 
authors have the form Bihistin (Bahistiin) which 
in modern times became Bisutiin (Bistiin). The 
site is mentioned many times in Arabic literature 
since it lay on the main road from ‘Irak to 
Khurasan. 

High above the road is the famous bas-relief of 
Darius the Great with cuneiform inscriptions in 
three languages, Old Persian, Accadian, and Elamite. 
Beside the road below was the relief of the Parthian 
king Gotarzes, unfortunately now almost obliterated 
by a modern New Persian inscription. 

Bisutin was regarded as a world wonder by the 
Muslims. In the books of those authors who follow 
Abii Zayd al-Balkhi appears a short description of 
the sculptures which is fanciful since the Bisutiin 
sculptures are confused with those of nearby Tak-i 
Bustan (considered Khusraw II Parwiz with his 
horse, a work of Kattiis b. Sinimmar). Ibn Hawkal 
gives the curious explanation of the Darius relief 
with his captives as a teacher and pupils. Most 
Islamic authors thought the sculptures depicted 
Shirin and Khusraw II. 

The trilingual inscription of Darius provided the 
key to the decipherment of all cuneiform inscriptions. 

Bibliography: Le Strange, 187; al-Khwarizmi 

(ed. Vloten), 111; the Arab geographers are 

summarised in Schwarz, Ivan im Mittelalter, iv, 

Leipzig 1921, 487 f. For the O.P. inscriptions, cf. 

R. G. Kent, Old Persian, New Haven, Conn. 1953, 

108. For photographs see F. Sarre & E. Herzfeld, 

Iranische Felsrelie{s, 189-198, plates 33-5. 

(E. HERzFELD-[R. N. FRYE]) 

BITIK, BITIKGI, Turkish words derived from 
the verb bi- ‘“‘to write’. A deverbal-noun bttig 
“written document book’ is found in the Orkhon 
inscriptions and in the Turkish texts of Turfan. 
Bitikti, is a nomen agentis in -ci signifying ‘‘scribe, 
secretary”. It is first found in Quiadyu big under 
the form bttigéi. The forms with a final surd 
(btttk, bettket) are well attested in middle Turkish 
notably in Cagatay and Coman. The verb bit#- 
and its derivatives have almost disappeared from 
modern dialects. Khakas has preserved pictk, book, 
writing, document” as well as pectkdd ‘cultured, 
literate’ and in Tuvin we have for example bizik 
“official document’. 

The etymology of b## is unknown. The much 


quoted derivation from the Chinese B pi(> *pzet) 


«writing brush» must be treated with caution. 
Comparison with Indo-European forms, such as 
Khotanese pidaka “‘written, document’, Sanskrit 
pitaka “collection of canonical books’, ‘or Greek 
Tutté&xtov “letter”, is tempting but unsubstantiated 
by the phonetic history of these words. 

In written Mongol the verb ‘“‘to write’ is bid-, 
a form which corresponds with the Turkish bt#-. 
The deverbal noun bidig “written document, writing, 
letter, missive’ occurs from the time of the Secret 
History of the Mongols and a nomen agentis bictgect 
“scribe, secretary, copyist” is found in the Mongol 
administrative documents of the Il-khans. Mean- 
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while in Mongol-administered Persia the Turkish 
form bitikéi seems to have been preferred to the 
Mongol form. One may see in this an indication of 
Uighur preponderance in the administration of the 
Mongol Empire. The two words of literary Mongol 
are clearly observable in modern dialects. For 
example: modern Khalkha bicig and bi¢é¢ct, Buryat 
basag and bageSe, Kalmuk, btcig and bdicéct, Ordos 
bidtk and bidet. 

The most ancient Tunguz form is Ju-chen *b¢tge(s) 
“hook”. Mandju bithe ‘‘written document, as the 
book, document, letter’ must be a loan-word as the 
derivation cannot be explained by the facts of 
Mandju. On the other hand btthest “‘scribe, secretary” 
is a regular Mandju nomen agentis. In Evenki dict 
“to write’ and bictga “written document” are 
borrowed from the Mongol, while the Oroch bitthd, 
Oltcha 5ithd ‘written document, letter’, is directly 
connected with Mandju forms. 

It is reasonable to conclude that the Turkish words 
implanted in Mongol by Uighur scribes, followed 
the Mongol conquests, which enabled them to 
become technical administrative terms. — These 
found ready use in the highly developed states of 
the Ju-chen and the Mandjus. See further BERAT. 

(D. Stnor) 

BITLIS [see srv.is). 

BITOLJA [see MANASTIR]. 

BITRAWSH, in Spanish Pedroche, a little 
place in the administrative district of Pozoblanco, 
60 kms. north of Cordoba, on the Cordoba-Toledo 
road, and the same distance from Dar al-Bakar 
now El Vacar). According to Idrisi, it was a heavily 
populated fortified town with high walls; situated 
in the region of Fahs al-Ballit of which Ghafik 
{now Belalcazar) was the capital, it was the seat of 
a provincial judge. Its inhabitants like those of 
Ghafik had won renown for their bravery in repulsing 
the attacks of the Christians. Its mountains and 
plains were, and to a great extent still are, covered 
with a variety of oak trees distinguished by the 
quality of their acorns, which the inhabitants 
cultivated with great care, and which in years of 
famine served them as food, for as al-Razi affirms, 
they were the best in all Spain. Abii Hafs ‘Umar 
al-Balliti, who came originally from Pedroches, 
occupied Crete with the survivors of the ‘Battle 
of the Suburb’ (al-rabad) and there founded a 
dynasty which lasted until 350/961. The Berbers 
‘settled in the district of Los Pedroches took part, 
under an Andalusian mystic called Abd ‘Ali al- 
Sarradj, in a rising against the amir ‘Abd Allah 
which ended in the rout and death of their chief in 
front of the walls of Zamora (288/gor1). Of its 
history during the Almoravid and Almohad periods, 
we only know that at the beginning of the year 
550/1155, the governor of Cordova, Abii Zayd 
“Abd al-Rahm4n b. Igit, made a sortie with Al- 
mohad troops against the forth of Pedroche and 
those of the Fahs al-Baliit region of which Al- 
fonso VII had just taken possession in the course 
-of a rapid invasion which had also anabled him 
to take Andujar. Ibn Igit routed the Count, the 
Jord of Pedroche, whom Alfonso VII had left there 
as governor, and, in the course of his assault on 
the fort, took him prisonner and sent him to 
Marrakash. 

Bibliography: Idrisi, 175, 213 (text), 211, 263 
(transl.); Ibn ‘Abd al-Mun‘im, al-Rawd al-mt‘ar, 
45 (text), 57 (transl.); Razi, 51; Ibn. Khaldin, 
‘Ibar, iv, 211; E. Lévi-Provengal, Htst. Mus. Esp., 


Encyclopaedia of Islam 


i, 385; al-Bayadn al-Mughrib, 3rd. part, MS. 

Tamgrut; Anales toledanos primeros, A. Huici, 

348. (A. Huicr Miranpa) 

BITRIK, Arabicised form of Latin Patricius. 
The patriciatus dignitas was instituted by the 
Emperor Constantine (A.D. 306-337), an honorary 
dignity, not connected with any office, and conferred 
for exceptional services to the State. 

I.—It is certain that no Arabs in the service of 
Rome were endowed with the patriciate before the 
Ghassanids [g.v.] and no Ghassanid before al-Harith 
b. Djabala, who was honoured with the dignity ca. 
540 A.D., as was also his son and successor al- 
Mundhir ca. 570 A.D. The assumption of this high 
Roman honour by the two Ghassdanid dynasts is 
the most telling indication of their place and 
importance in the Roman hierarchy. Al-Hiarith and 
al-Mundhir are the only figures in the history of the 
Arabs before Islam whose patriciate can be esta- 
blished with certainty; there is no positive evidence 
in the sources that the Romans conferred it again 
on a Ghassanid after al-Mundghir. 

II.—As the Muslim conquests in the seventh 
century changed the status and réle of the Arabs in 
their relation to the Romans from subjects and 
“allies” to conquerors, the patriciate, which in the 
pre-Islamic period had been greatly coveted by 
Arab princes as a symbol of their Roman connexions, 
naturally ceased to be assumed by them. Instead, 
it survived as a term in their literature. Almost 
a hapax legomenon in pre-Islamic poetry, bitrik 
acquired three broken plurals and found its way 
into the literature of the Muslim period. It was 
woven into the texture of Arabic poetry by al- 
Mutanabbi and Abi Firaés and was frequently 
mentioned by the historians and the geographers. 
Indeed, in the military annals of Arab-Byzantine 
relations it became the regular term for a Byzantine 
commander. Although other terms occur, like 


Unptoe~ atpatnysc, Rima domesticus, and 


Us dux, paradoxically enough it was bifrik, 


a non-military term, which received the widest 
vogue. 

III.—The frequent occurence of dtfvtk in Arabic 
authors was, however, attended by confusions and 
inaccuracies, The patriciate was conceived as though 
it were (a) an office (b) hereditary (c) applicable to 
the Persians, and (d) interchangeable with batrak 
(patriarch). The truth, of course, is that the patri- 
ciate was a dignity, non-hereditary, peculiarly 
Byzantine, and non-ecclesiastical. But it is important 
to draw a distinction between the reckless use of the 
term in literary works of the type of al-Tanikhi’s 
Faradj and the careful use of it in the serious works 
of the historians and the geographers. These have 
preserved information of some interest and relevance 
to the Byzantinist for the history of this dignity 
with particular reference to the term xpwtoma- 
tplxrocg. 

I1V.—Bitrik was recognised by the Arabic lexico- 
graphers as a foreign term and was considered by 
some as a homophone and homograph of a supposedly 
indigenous Arabic word, which, inter alia, means 
“a proud and self-conceited man”. 

Bibliography: B. Kiibler, Patres, patricit, in 

Pauly-Wissowa, vol. 18, pt. 4, cols. 2231-32; 

Th. Nélideke, Die Ghassanischen Fiirsten aus dem 

Hause Gafna’s, Abh. Pr. Ak. W., Berlin 1887, 

13-14; note 3 on 13 is inaccurate. For the occur- 

rence of bifriék in Arab authors, see A. A. Vasiliev, 
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Byzance et les Arabes, Brussels 1935, 1950), vols. 
i, ii, passim, and M. Canard, Les aventures dun 
prisonnier arabe et d’un patrice byzantin a I’ époque 
des guerres bulgaro-byzantines, Dumbarton Oaks 

Papers, (Harvard University Press, 1956) vols. 

ix-x, particularly, 62, n. 13; 66; 68, n. 28. Lane, 

Arabic-English Lexicon, New York 1955, I, i, 

217-8. (IRFAN Kawar) 

AL-BITRUDJI, Nor at-pin Apt IsHAK, called 
Alpetragius by mediaeval European authors, a 
Spanish-Arab astronomer, the disciple and friend 
of Ibn Tufayl (about 600/1200). His astronomical 
theory, the origins of which must be sought in the 
return to Aristotelianism initiated by Ibn Badjdja 
and other Arab philosophers of Spain like Ibn 
Tufayl and the astronomer Djabir b. Aflah, involved 
the reintroduction of the idea of impetus roughly 
formulated by Simplicius (6th century A.D.), the 
abandonment of epicycles and excentrics, and the 
view that the celestial spheres revolve around 
different axes, thus producing a spiral movement 
(karaka lawlabiyya). The work in which he sets 
forth his principles, entitled Kitab fi ’l-Hay?a, was 
translated by Michael Scot; Carmody published in 
1952, at Berkeley, a critical edition of this translation 
compared with the Arabic text. In 657/1259, Moshe 
ibn Tibbon translated the work from Arabic into 
Hebrew, and in 934/1528, Kalonimos ben David 
made a Latin translation, based on the Hebrew 
version, which was printed at Venice in 1531, 
at the same time as the Treatise on the sphere of 
Sacrobosco. 

Bibliography: see the works quoted by F. J. 
Carmody, al-Bitrujit, De Motibus Coelorum, Ber- 
keley 1952; Sarton, Introduction to the History 
of Science, ii, 399 and index. (J. VERNET) 
BIYABANAK, an area in the central desert 

of Iran (Dasht-i Kawir), with some twelve oases. 
The area is included within E. Long. (Greenw.) 
54°15’ and 55°15’ and N. Lat. 33° 5’ and 34° 10’, 
roughly 70 miles by 90 miles. The date palm and 
underground springs of water, some hot but all 
salty, have enabled the oases to flourish isolated 
from the rest of Iran. The word is probably a dimi- 
nutive meaning ‘“‘little desert’, but the name does 
not appear before the 16th century (Tavernier). 

We find no references to the area in pre-Islamic 
times, though local tradition claims that it was a 
place of banishment under the Sasanids, and the 
existence of site names such as Atashkada (6 km. 
south of the oasis of Mihrdjan), attest pre-Islamic 
occupation. 

A history of Yazd (see below) claims that the 
Arabs in pursuit of Yazdadjird passed through the 
central desert area and obtained the submission of 
the local inhabitants. This, however, may apply only 
to Tabbas since local tradition (oasis of Farrikhi) 
claims that the Biyabanak was only converted to 
Islam in the 3/9th century in the time of the Imam 
‘Ali al-Rida, and conversion was accomplished only by 
warfare. Ibn Hawkal says there are three villages at 
five stages from N&’in on the desert road to Khurasan, 
Biyadak, Djarmak, and Arabah, each within eyesight 
of the other. The palm trees are especially note- 
worthy here. Nasir-i Khusraw mentions the village 
of Karmah, 43 farsakhs from Na?in, and says that 
the area was infested formerly with Kifidjan 
(Kufs), but in his time (5th/tith century). Amir 
Gilaki of Tabbas had rid the region of them. Later 
the area suffered from Balidi raids until the 1920s. 
Apparently Arab tribesmen from Khizistan raided 


a 


this area as well, for European travellers in the last 
century report Arabs living here and local tradition 
tells of a tribe called the Il-i Basiri which terrorised 
the area under the Kadjars. 

At present there are perhaps 10,000 people 
living in the oases, the nine principal oases being 
Djandak, Farrikhi, Diarmak, Urdib, Iradj, Mihrdjan, 
Bayazah, Capanan, and the administrative centre 
Khir. Dialects are spoken in all of the oases save 
Djandak where Persian is spoken. The date palm 
provides the principal livelihood for the people of 
the oases. 

Bibliography: J. B. Tavernier, Voyages, 
Paris 1724, ii, 449; C. M. MacGregor, Narrative 
of a Journey through Khorassan, London 1879, 
i, 91; W. Tomaschek, Zur historischen Topographte 
von Persien II, SBAk. Wien, 108 (1885), 616-622; 
‘Abd al-Husayn Ayati, Atashkada-1 Yazd, Yazd 
1939, 67; A. Gabriel, Die Erforschung Persiens, 
Vienna 1952, s.v. Bijabanak; Ibn Hawkal ii, 405; 
Frye, Btyabanak, the Oases of Central Iran, in 
Central Asian Journal, iv (1960); Habib Yaghma’i, 
Sharh Hal-i Yaghmda, Tehran 1925, 8-12; Razmara, 
Farhang-+ Djughrafiya-yi Ivan, Tehran 1954, x, 
under the various oases. (R. N. FRYE) 
BIZABAN [see pitsiz}. 

BIZERTA [see BANZART]. 

BLIDA [see BULAYDA]. 

BOABDIL (see NAsrRiDs}. 

BOBASTRO [see BARBASHTURU]. 

BODRUM, a small town situated on the west 
coast of Asia Minor, opposite the island of Istankéy 
(Kos). It stands near the site of the ancient Halicar- 
nassus in Caria. When the Turks overran western 
Asia Minor in the years around 1300, this region 
came under the rule of the Begs of Menteshe [g.v.]. 
The Ottomans seized the emirate of Menteshe in 
792/1390, lost it after their defeat in battle against 
Timir Lang at Ankara in 804/1402 and did not 
recover full and direct possession of Menteshe until 
829/1425-1426. This second and definitive annexation 
of the emirate was not, however, destined to include 
the old Halicarnassus, for the Knights of St John at 
Rhodes, under their Grand Master Philibert de 
Naillac (1396-1421), had meanwhile occupied the 
site of the ancient town, and had built close at 
hand a fortress which received the name of ‘‘Castel- 
lum Sancti Petri” (Gr. Tletpdéviov). It has been 
suggested that the name Bodrum derives either 
from the vault-like arcades amongst the ruins of 
Halicarnassus (cf. the Turkish bodrum: a sub- 
terranean vault, a cellar) or from the Latin name 
for the new fortress (‘‘Sanctum Petrum’’). 

The Venetian admiral Pietro Mocenigo, during the 
course of his sea campaigns in the eastern Mediter- 
ranean (1471-1474), ravaged the Ottoman-held 
hinterland of Bodrum. In 885/1480, the Ottomans, 
returning to Istanbul from their unsuccessful siege 
of Rhodes in that year, attempted, but without 
avail, to take the Castle of St Peter. Bodrum came 
under Ottoman rule only in 929/1522, when the 
Knights of St John, after a long and desperate 
resistance, surrendered Rhodes, together with its 
dependent possessions, to Sultan Sulayman Kanini. 
Ewliya Celebi mentions that a naval engagement 
occurred in the harbour of Bodrum during the Otto- 
man-Venetian war of 1055-1080/1645-1669. Bodrum 
suffered bombardment from the Russian squadron 
operating in the eastern Mediterranean in the 
course of the Ottoman-Russian war of 1182-1188/ 
1768-1774. It was again bombarded during the 
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Great War of 1914-1918, the fortress on this latter 
occasion receiving considerable damage, which was, 
however, repaired when Italian forces occupied the 
town in 1919-1920. Bodrum, under Ottoman rule, 
belonged to the sandjak of Menteshe in the eyalet of 
Anadolu. It had later the status of a kadd?, when 
this sandjak was subordinated, in 1864, to the 
newly formed wildyet of Aydin (Smyrna). The town 
is now included in the present Turkish province of 
Muégla and had in 1950 a population of about 4,800 
inhabitants. 

Bibliography: Piri Reis, Kitdb-i Bakriye 
(Tiirk Tartht Arastirma Kurumu Yaytnlarindan 
no. 2), Istanbul 1935, 220, 223, 225, 227, 229; 
Petevi, Ta?rikh, Istanbul A.H. 1283, i, 76; Ewliya 
Celebi, Seydhat-ndme, ix, Istanbul 1935, 211 ff.; 
Dukas, Bonn 1834, 115 ff.; C. Cippico, De Petri 
Mocenici imperatoris gestis Libri Tres, Basileae 
1544, 17 ff.; V. Coronelli and A. Parisotti, L’Jsola 
ai Rodi, Venice 1688, 370 ff.; Hammer-Purgstall, 
vii, 438; C. T. Newton, A History of Discoveries at 
Halicarnassus, Cnidus and Branchidae, London 
1862-1863, i, 72ff., passim and ii, 645-666 
(= Appendix I: R. P. Pullan, Description of the 
Castle of St Peter at Budrum); W. Tomaschek, 
Zur historischen Topographie von Kleinasien im 
Mittelalter (SBAk. Wien, Phil.-Hist. Cl, Bd. 
cxxiv), Vieuna 1891, 39; J. Delaville Le Roulx, 
Les Hospitaliers a Rhodes .... (1310-1421), Paris 
1913, 288 ff.; G. Gerola, Ji Castello di S. Pietro in 
Anatolia ed i suoi stemmi det Cavalieri di Rodi, in 
Rivista del Collegio Araldico, Anno xiii, Rome 
1915, I-11, 67-78, 216-227; A. Maiuri, J Castelli det 
Cavalieri di Rodi a Cos e @ Budrum (Alicarnasso), 
in Annuario della R. Scuola Archeologica dt Atene, 
iv-v (1921-1922), Bergamo 1924, 290-343; F. 
Taeschner, Das anatolische Wegenetz nach osma- 
nischen Quellen (Tiirkische Bibliothek, Bd. 23), 
Leipzig 1926, ii, 40 and 61; Ji Castello det Cavaliert 
di Rodi a Budrum, in Clara Rhodos (Istituto 
Storico-Archeologico di Rodi), i, Bergamo 1928, 
178-181; P. Wittek, Das Fiirstentum Mentesche 
(Istanbuler Mitteilungen, Heft 2), Istanbul 1934, 
98, 108, 167, 170, 172; Hafiz Kadri, in TOEM, 
no. 26 (A.H. 1330), 127-128; A. Galanti Bodrumlu, 
Bodrum Tarihi, Istanbul 1945; idem, Bodrum 
Tarihine Ek, Ankara 1946; Sami, Kamis al-A‘lam, 
ii, Istanbul A.H. 1306, 1369-1370; SAI] Djawad, 
Ta@rikh ve Djoghrafiya Lughati, Istanbul A.H. 
1313-1314, 204 ff.; V. Cuinet, La Turquie d’Aste, 
iii, Paris 1894, 662-665; Pauly-Wissowa, VII/ii 
(1912), s.v. Halikarnassos, cols. 2253-2264. 

(V. J. Parry) 

BOGHA at-KABIR [see BUGHA AL-KABIR]. 

BOGHA a.-SHARABI [see suGHA AL-SHARABI]. 

BOGHAZ !see BoGHAz-iti]. 

BOGHAZ-iCi (Boéazici) (‘interior of the 
strait’) is the expression used in Turkish to denote 
the Bosphorus, and especially the shores, waters, 
bays and promontories which constitute its middle 
section. The name Bosphorus (Gr. Béaropoc, Lat. 
Bosporus, Bosphorus) derives from a word of 
Thracian origin (cf. Pauly-Wissowa). This narrow 
channel, the Thracian Bosphorus (so-called in order 
to distinguish it from the Cimmerian Bosphorus, 
i.¢., the strait of Kertch between the Sea of Azov 
and the Black Sea) unites the Sea of Marmara (the 
ancient Propontis, Marmara Denizi in Turkish) and 
the Black Sea (the Pontus Euxinus of classical times, 
the Kara Deniz of the Turks}. The Byzantines often 
referred to it simply as td Ltevdv, “the strait”, 
while, to the Latins at the time of the Crusades, it 


was known as the “brachium S. Georgii” (cf. 
Tomaschek). It is mentioned under a number of 
different names in the Turkish sources, ¢.g., Khaligj-i 
bahr-i siyah, Khalidj-i Kustantiniyye, Kustantiniyye 
boghazi, Istanbul boghazl, etc. The word boghasz 
means “throat” or “gullet’”’ in Turkish, but has in 
geographical names the sense of ‘‘defile’, ‘“‘strait’’ 
(cf., ¢.g., Kiilek Boghazl, the Cilician Gates, or 
Canak-kal‘e Boghazl, the Dardanelles). 

The Bosphorus has a mean length of about 30 km. 
and a width which varies from approximately 700 
to about 3550 metres. A strong current (3-5 km. per 
hour) flows down the centre of the channel from the 
Black Sea to the Sea of Marmara, but a counter- 
current runs in the opposite direction below the 
surface and along the shores. The more notable 
localities which border the strait can be enumerated 
as follows (the names are given in the modern 
Turkish form): on the European side, in order from 
south to north, are to be found Toph4ne (the Byzan- 
tine Argyropolis), Besiktas (Byz. Diplokionion), 
Ortakéy (Byz. Hagios Phokas), Arnavut-Kéyii (Byz. 
Anaplous), Bebek (Byz. Challai), Rumeli-Hisan 
(Byz. Phoneus), Istinye (Byz. Sosthenion), Yeni- 
Kéy (Byz. Neapolis), Tarabya (Byz. Therapeia), 
Biiyitk-Dere (Byz. Kalos Agros) and Rumeli- 
Kavagi; on the Asiatic shore, in sequence from north 
to south, are located Anadolu-Kavagi (Byz. Hieron), 
Beykoz, Pasa-Bahgesi, Cubuklu (Byz. Irenaeon), 
Kanlica, Anadolu-Hisari, Kandilli (Byz. Brochthoi), 
Cengel-Kéyii, Beylerbeyi, Kuzguncuk (Byz. Chry- 
sokeramos) and Uskiidar (Scutari: Byz. Skoutarion, 
an imperial palace in Chrysopolis). The Bosphorus 
proper ended, according to the view held in ancient 
times, at the present Rumeli-Kavagt and Anadolu- 
Kavagi, the waters beyond this line, towards the 
north, being considered as a part of the Black Sea. 

The Byzantines fortified the northern end of the 
Bosphorus in the region of Rumeli-Kavagi and 
Anadolu-Kavagi, where the strait narrows to a 
width of about rooo metres. Traces of a Byzantine 
fortress can still be discerned to the north of Rumeli- 
Kavagi. There is in fact a tradition that the Ottoman 
Sultan Mehemmed II demolished this ancient fort 
(“Eski Kal‘e’”’), the material thus acquired being 
used in the construction of Rumeli-Hisari in 856/ 
1452 (cf. Gabriel, 77 and 81). A Byzantine fortress 
also existed at Anadolu-Kavagi. It was known to the 
Ottomans as Yoros (Yeros) Kal‘esi (cf. Byz. Hieron) 
or Djeneviz Kal‘esi. This latter name arose from the 
fact that the Genoese, in 1350, had taken over from 
the Byzantines control of the defences in the 
northern zone of the Bosphorus. 

It was only with the rise and growth of the 
Ottoman empire in the 14th-15th centuries that the 
lands bordering on the Bosphorus came under 
Muslim rule. The Ottoman Sultan Bayazid I (791- 
805/1389-1403) built on the Asiatic shore of the 
strait a strong fortress called Anadolu-Hisarl (also 
known as Giizeldje Hisar), to which Sultan Mehem- 
med II made various additions and improvements 
in 856/1452. On the European shore, opposite 
Anadolu-Hisari and at the site which the Byzantines 
called Phoneus (Dwvevdc, also Dovéas and Dwvéac), 
Mehemmed II constructed, in this same year, the 
fortress of Rumeli-Hisari (often called Boghaz-Kesen, 
i.e., “which cuts the throat’ or ‘‘which cuts the 
strait”). The Sultan furnished both these fortresses 
with artillery capable of firing across the Bosphorus, 
here compressed to its narrowest width (about 700 
metres). After the fall of Constantinople in 857/1453 
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the Black Sea became in effect an Ottoman lake. 
Mehemmed II brought to an end the former Genoese 
imperium over the Black Sea in 865/1461 and 880/ 
1475. Moreover, in this latter year, the Khan of the 
Krim Tatars was reduced to the status of an Ottoman 
vassal. Rumeli-Hisar1 and Anadolu-Hisari, together 
with what remained of the old Byzantine defences 
at the northern end of the Bosphorus, now lost their 
earlier importance. 

After a long interval of calm, danger threatened 
from the north, when Cossack sea-raiders plundered 
Sinope on the south shore of the Black Sea in 1023/ 
1614 and ten years later, in 1033/1624, carried fire 
and sword into the Bosphorus itself, ravaging Sari- 
Yer, Biiyiik-Dere, Tarabya and Yeni-Kéy on the 
European shore of the strait. To ward off this menace, 
the Ottomans, in the reign of Sultan Murad IV 
(1032-1049/1623-1640), built two new fortresses, one 
in the region of Rumeli-Kavagi, the other near 
Anadolu-Kavagfi. These forts (not to be confused 
with the former Byzantine defences in this section 
of the Bosphorus) are described in Ewliya Celebi 
(i, 461) as the kal‘e-i kilid al-bakr, ‘“‘the forts 
which are the lock of the sea” (bahr-i siyah, the 
Kara Deniz or Black Sea). No trace of them now 
remains, both having been demolished in the course 
of the r9th century (Gabriel, 82). 

During their unsuccessful war against Russia in 
1182-1188/1768-1774 the Ottomans began to reor- 
ganise the defences of the Bosphorus. New fortifi- 
cations arose, in 1187/1773-1774, at Kilyos (Kal‘e-i 
Baghdaddjik) on the European, and at Irva (Kal‘e-i 
Revandjik) on the Asiatic shore of the Black Sea, 
just outside the strait itself, and also at Fener-i 
Rumeli and Fener-i Anadolu on the northern exit 
from the strait. Additional forts soon made their 
appearance at Garipce and Biiyiik-Liman on the 
European, and at Poyraz-Limani on the Asiatic side 
of the Bosphorus above Rumeli-Kavag: and 
Anadolu-Kavagi. This defence system received the 
name of ‘“‘Kila‘-i Seb‘a’” (the seven fortresses). A 
sustained effort was made during the reign of 
Sultan Selim III (1203-1222/1789-1807) to extend 
and perfect the new defences of the Bosphorus. At 
the same time the older fortifications situated 
within the Bosphorus proper, southward from 
Rumeli-Kavagi and Anadolu-Kavagi in the direc- 
tion of the Marmara Sea, underwent a process of 
repair and modernisation. These years witnessed, 
however, the emergence, in its modern form, of the 
Eastern Question. The control and defence of the 
Straits, t.e., of the Dardanelles as well as of the 
Bosphorus, was now to become a matter of prime 
concern, not to the Ottomans alone, but also to the 
Great Powers of Europe, who, during the r9th-zoth 
centuries, imposed on the Straits a much debated 
and often altered,system of international control. 
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BOGHAZ KESEN [see RUMELI HISAR]. 

BOGHDAN, originally Boghdin-ili or Boghdan- 
wilayeti (‘the land of Boghdan’), Turkish name of 
Moldavia, so called after Boghdan who in 760/1359 
founded a principality between the Eastern flanks 
of the Carpathians and the Dniester (Turla). The 
name Boghdan-ili appears in the htikm of Mehemmed 
II dated 859/1455 (Kraelitz, Osm. Urk. Table I). 
The name Kara-Boghdan is found in the letter of 
Iminek dated 881/1476 (Belleten, no. 3-4, 644) and 
in the Ottoman chroniclers generally. 

The principality suffered its first raid (akin) by 
the Ottomans in 823/1420 (unsuccessful siege of Ak- 
Kirman). In 831/1428 the Khan of the Golden 
Horde, Ulugh Muhammad, proposed to Murad II 
that they should act in concert to destroy the 
Vilach infidels dwelling between them (cf. Kurat, 
Yarkkk ve Bittkler,8). Hadjdji Gerey [q¢.v.] made an 
alliance against Boghdan-ili with Mehemmed II, and 
an Ottoman fleet attacked Ak-Kirman in 858/1454. 
As a result the voyvode Petru Aron accepted Ottoman 
suzerainty, agreeing to pay an annual tribute of 
z000 ducats (autumn 859/1455) (Fr. Babinger, 
Bettrdge zur Friihgesch. der Tiirk. in Rumelien, 21), 
and the sultan granted the merchants of Boghdan 
freedom to trade in the Ottoman dominions 
(Kraelitz, ibed.). 

Stephen the Great (1457-1504) renewed the 
vassalage to the king of Poland, repulsed an attack 
by the Crimeans in 873/1469, entered into diplomatic 
relations with Uzun Hasan [q.v.], and defeated the 
Ottoman beylerbeyi of Rimeli on 2 Ramadan 879/ 
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Io Jan. 1475. Finally Mehemmed II invaded Boghdan 
and burned its capital Suceava (Rabi‘ I, 881/July 
1476). In 889/1484, as a result of the joint action 
of Bayazid II and his vassal the Crimean Khan‘ 
Ak-Kirman and Kili were occupied by the Ottomans, 
and Kawshan and Tombasar by the Khan. In 897/ 
1492 Stephen, by sending tribute and his son to the 
Porte, acknowledged Ottoman suzerainty. 

Under the Ottomans Ak-Kirm4n and Kili became 
more actively engaged in the commerce of the 
Levant (this can now be seen from the records of 
the Ottoman customs houses of this period at the 
Basvekalet Arsivi Istanbul, Maliye no. 6). With 
its exports of cereals, meat, butter and wax 
the trade of Boghdan became, under a monopoly 
system, more and more dependent on the Istanbul 
market. 

Ottoman-Boghd4n relations rested on the Islamic 
principle of the dar al-‘ahd [q.v.], as expressed in the 
“ahd-ndmes granted by the Ottoman sultans and the 
berdts issued to the voyvodes (cf. the berdt of 
Alexandru VI Iliash in Feridin, Miénshe°at, ii, 398). 
The bonds attaching the voyvode to the Porte were 
made still stronger when he received his appointment 
directly from the sultan, the first voyvode so appointed 
being Petru IV Raresh (933/1527). The voyvode’s 
whole authority emanated from the sultan. The 
sultan, in his berat, enjoined upon all the boyars, 
priests and people that they should recognise the 
voyvode as their ruler (beg); if they failed to do so 
their land would be regarded as dar al-harb. The 
voyvode’s symbols of authority were the standard, the 
robe of honour (kk#l‘at), and the red bérk (felt cap). 
An dghad accompanied the voyvode to his capital, 
seated him on his throne, and had the proclamation 
read to the people. As late as the 1oth/17th century 
it was felt to be important that the voyvode 
should be a descendant of a former voyvode (cf. 
Feridiin, ii, 398, 446). Nevertheless the wishes of 
the local boyars were taken into consideration. The 
Ottomans, assisted by the Crimean Tatars, had no 
great difficulty in removing pretenders supported 
by Poland or the Cossacks and voyvodes who refused 
to recognise the sultan’s order of deposition. After 
the treachery of Dimitri Kantemir in 1123/1711 the 
voyvodes were selected exclusively from a few 
families of Phanariot Greeks (the Mavrokordati, 
Kallimachi, Hypsilanti). In this Phanariot period 
(1123-1236/1711-1821) the voyvodes were reduced 
to being merely Ottoman officials. They were fre- 
quently changed, but after 1217/1802, as a result of 
Russian pressure, they were appointed for periods 
of seven years. 

The tribute which the Moldavians paid as ahi al- 
‘ahd was regarded as kharddj makta‘, farmed by the 
voyvode, who, acting as ‘dmil (tax-farmer), was 
expected to raise the maximum amount of tribute 
that the country could support. In 859/1455 the 
tribute was fixed at 2000 ducats; it was increased 
under Stephen the Great to 4000, under Petru IV 
Raresh to 10,000, and in 1028/1619 under Gashpar 
to 40,000 ducats, In the 12/18th century it was 65,000 
ghurush [g.v.]. Boghdan also paid tribute (7000 ducats 
annually )to the Crimean Khan. The gifts (piskkesh) 
which the voyvode made to the Sultan, the wazirs and 
other influential people became an established usage, 
and nearly equalled in amount the sum paid as 
kharadj. 

The ‘ahd-name granted to the voyvode also 
prescribed that he should be ‘the friend of the 
sultan’s friends and the enemy of his enemies’, and 
should supply military aid when called upon, the 
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voyvode serving in person when the sultan himself 
took the field (Na‘ima, vi, 322). But the berdts 
emphasised that Ottoman officials were not to 
interfere in any way in the internal affairs of the 
principality. The voyvode had a_ representative 
(Rapu-ketkhudast or kahyd) in Istanbul to attend 
to matters arising between the voyvode and the 
Porte. 

The people of Boghdan were regarded as kharddj- 
gtzar ra%yyet of the Sultan, who was obliged to 
defend them against their enemies and to depose 
voyvodes who oppressed them. The boyars never 
formed a hereditary nobility. In the gth/rs5th 
century they were no more than a class of wealthy 
peasants. The Porte was able to strengthen its 
control of the country by playing off the boyars 
against the voyvode and vice versa. In the 12/17th 
century the boyars became great landowners and 
the peasants were reduced to serfdom; but the 
Phanariot voyvodes tried to break the power of the 
boyars, and in 1153/1740 Constantine Mavrokordato 
abolished serfdom and freed the peasants from their 
control. From then on the boyars looked for support 
more and more to the Christian powers, especially 
Russia. By the Regulamentul Organic which was 
drawn up in 1247/1831 during the Russian occupation, 
the council of boyars was given the right to elect the 
voyvode, 

In the course of time the Ottoman state had 
absorbed various parts of the principality into the 
dar al-Islam. Siileyman I’s campaign of 945/1538 
represents a turning point in many respects: the 
voyvode was brought into closer dependence on the 
Porte, and the district of Budjak [¢.v.] was annexed 
to ensure the security of the port of Ak-Kirman. 
In 1030/1621 ‘Othman II rescued Khotin from the 
Poles to give to Boghdan, but annexed to the 
Ottoman dominions the area north of Ismail. In 
order to recover Budjak, Dimitri Kantemir in 1123/ 

‘1711 secretly recognised the protection of the Czar. 
After the treaty of the Pruth, the Porte placed 
Khotin and the surrounding district as far as the 
Pruth under an Ottoman Pasha. In 1189/1775 
Austria seized the north-western part of the country 
(Bukovina), and in 1227/1812 Russia annexed 
Bessarabia. After the Treaty of Kiiciik Kaynardja 
(1188/1774) Russia posed as the protectress of 
Moldavia, and eventually after the Treaty of Ak- 
Kirman (5 Rabi‘ I 1242/7 Oct. 1826) Ottoman 
suzerainty over the principality became nominal and 
Russia was recognised as the Protecting Power. 
In 1276/1859 the twin principalities of Wallachia and 
Moldavia (Mamlakatayn) were united, though the 
Sultan did not recognise the union until two years 
later (28 Djumada I 1278/2 Dec. 1861). 
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BOGRA, town and head-quarters of the district 
of the same name in East Pakistan, situated in 
24° §1’ N. and 89° 23’ E. on the west bank of the 
Karatéya. Population, (1951) was 12,80,581 for the 
district and 25,303 for the town. The town is pre- 
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dominantly Muslim; even before the partition of 
the sub-continent in 1947 it had the largest number 
of Muslims in the whole of Bengal. They are mostly 
converts from the K6é or Radjbansis of the northern 
areas although there are some Pathans and Sayyids 
also. The district and the town are both liable to 
cyclones and floods, sometimes of a terrible nature. 
In 1281/1864 many houses and trees were levelled 
to the ground by the cyclone which swept over the 
district. In 1304/1886 the town was inundated 
when 18” of rain fell within a short span of 
144, hours. Earthquakes of great intensity have 
also frequently occurred. The severe earthquakes 
of 1885, 1888 and 1897 did considerable damage 
to both life and property. Many of the brick 
buildings in the town were destroyed in the earth- 
quake of 1897. 

The district seems to have been converted en 
masse to Islam in the 7th/13th century as most of 
the villages still bear Hindu names but have no 
Hindu inhabitants. In 1005/1596 when the district 
was re-conquered by Radja Man Singh, the Mughal 
viceroy, he built a mud fort at Shirpir and named 
it Salimnagar after Djahangir. A fort was also built 
at Mahdst?han, now desolate. Shirpir, to the south 
of Bdgra, was founded by Shir Khan, the Afghan 
ruler of Bengal (c. 666-70/1268-72). These two 
places abound in archaeological remains while in the 
town itself the ‘‘Bogra Palace’, the seat of the 
Cawdhari family, is the only place of some 
antiquity and interest. 
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BOHORAS (Bohris, Buhrah), a Muslim com- 

munity in Western India (mainly of Hindu descent, 
with some admixture of Yemenite Arab blood), for 
the most part Shi‘is of the Ism4‘ili sect, and belonging 
to that branch of the Shi‘a which upholds the claims 
of al-Musta‘li (487-495/1094-1101) to succeed his 
father al-Mustansir in the Fatimid Caliphate of 
Egypt. (For the history of the Fatimids, see the 
articles FATimips and IsMA‘iLts). Musta‘li opposed 
his brother Nizar, whose adherents (the so-called 
Assassins) are represented in India by the Khédjas 
(g.v.]. The name bohord denotes a “‘trader, merchant” 
(from the Gudjarati vohkérvd, ‘‘to trade’) and records 
the occupation of the earliest converts to Islam. 
This is clearly mentioned in an Arabic work, al- 
Tardjama al-Zahira... (see below, and cf. Asaf 
A. A. Fyzee, Ismaili Law of Wells, Oxford 1953, 
3, footnote 2). The appellation however is not 
confined to Muslims, and in the Census Report 
of 1901, 6,652 Hindus and 25 Djayns returned 
themselves as Bohoras. The exact figures are a 
matter of some doubt, as Hindu Bohoras, Sunni 
Bohoras (of Gudjarat and particularly, of Randér) 
and Djayn Bohoras are occasionally confused with 
Ismaili Bohoras. The number of Muslim Bohords 
was given in 1Ig01 as 146,255, of whom 118,307 
resided in the Bombay Presidency. Under the 
communities the following figures are given: 


Bohora 
(British Districts) IgtI 


92,081 


1921 
108,150 


1931 
110,124 
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In the Census Reports of 1941 and 1951, the distri- 
bution of the communities is not given, with the 
result that it is now impossible to give accurately 
the figures for India. An approximate figure allowing 
for the natural increase in population would be 
150,000 in India, and 200,000 for the world, in- 
cluding the trading communities of Ceylon and 
East Africa. 

The Bohoras fall broadly in two main groups, the 
larger of which, belonging to the mercantile class, is 
Shi‘i; the other, composed mainly of peasants and 
cultivators, is Sunni. Some of the Sunni Bohordas of 
Randér (Gudjarat) traded in Burma and made 
large fortunes. Certain families of Isma‘li Bohords 
claim to be descended from refugees from Arabia and 
Egypt. It is difficult to substantiate this claim; but 
intermarriage, particularly with Yemenite Arabs of 
the Musta‘lian branch, has taken place in a number 
of well-known cases. Recently among the SulaymAnis, 
intermarriage has taken place with Sunnis, Ithna 
‘Ashari Shi‘is, Hindus and even with Europeans; 
but the large majority of the Bohoras do not marry 
outside their communities. 

The majority of Bohor’s are undoubtedly of 
Hindu origin, their ancestors having been converted 
by Ism&‘ili missionaries. The first of these is com- 
monly stated to have been sent from Yemen by the 
Im4m of the Musta‘lian sect and to have been called 
‘Abd Allah. It is related that he landed in Cambay 
(Western India) in 400/1067 and actively engaged 
in propaganda. This story is given in varying forms, 
one of which is preserved in an Arabic booklet 
entitled al-Tardjama al-Zahtra li-Firkat Borhat al- 
Bahira. A copy exists in the library of the 
Bombay branch of the Royal Asiatic Society. 
It has been translated into English by K. M. 
Jhaveri, A Legendary History of the Bohoras. 
Journal Bombay Branch Royal Asiatic Society, 1933, 
New Series, Vol. 9, 37-52. The text has been edited 
by H. M. Fakhr (Talib), in the Journal Bombay 
Branch Royal Asiatic Society, 1940, N.S., Vol. 16, 
88. Other accounts give Muhammad ‘Ali, whose 
tomb is still revered in Cambay, as the name 
of the first Musta‘lian missionary in India (died, 
532/1137). The Calukya dynasty of Anahilavada 
was then ruling over Gudjarat and the Isma‘ili 
missionaries seem to have been allowed by the 
Hindu government to carry on their propaganda 
without interruption and with considerable success. 
In 1297 the Hindu Kingdom came to an end and for 
a century Gudjarat remained more or less in 
subjection to Dihli. However, under the inde- 
pendent Kings of Gudjarat (1396-1572), who fa- 
voured the spread of the Sunni doctrine, the 
Bohoras were on several occasions exposed to severe 
persecution. 

Up to 946/1539, the head of the sect resided in the 
Yemen, and the Bohorads made pilgrimages to him, 
paid tithes and referred their disputes for decision and 
settlement. In 946, however, Yusuf b. Sulayman 
migrated from the Yemen to India and settled in 
Sidhpir (Bombay State). About fifty years later, 
a schism occurred after the death of the da‘ Da?id b. 
‘Adjab Shah in 996/1588. The Bohords of Gudjarat, 
in fact the large majority of the community, chose 
one Da?id b. Kutb Shah as his successor, and sent 
the tidings of his appointment (Ar. nass) to their 
co-religionists in the Yemen; but the latter, including 
a small proportion of the community in India, 
supported the claims of a certain Sulayman, who 
elaimed to be the rightful successor in virtue of a 
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formal mandate from DAa?iid b. ‘Adjab Shah. This 
document is still in the possession of the Sulayman! 
dawwat (the communal administration is called 
da‘wat; the ¢ is pronounced by the community), 
but its authenticity has never been subjected 
to a_ scientific, critical or legal examination. 
Sulayman died in Ahmadab4d, where his tomb and 
that of his rival, Da?id b. Kutb Shah are still 
reverenced by their respective followers. Those who 
recognise the claims of Sulaym4n are called Sulay- 
manis and their da“% is in the Yemen. His chief agent 
in India is called the mans&b, and the seat of the 
Sulaym4ni da‘wat is in Baroda, where there is a good 
library of Ismaili MSS. Another difference is that 
the Da?iidis use a form of Gudjarati language which 
is full of Arabic words and phrases, write in the 
Arabic script for all official purposes and deliver 
their sermons in this language, whereas the Sulay- 
méanis use Urdu for the same purposes. 

The head of the Da?idi Bohords resides generally 
in Bombay, but his headquarters are in Siirat and 
are known as the Deorhi. In both places there 
are good collections of Isma‘ili MSS. There is at 
Surat an Arabic madrasa known as the dars-t sayfi, 
named after the present da%, Sayyidna Tahir Sayf 
al-Din. The da% al-muflak, to give him his official 
designation, is commonly known as the Mulladji 
Sahib or Sayvidna Sahib, and is greatly revered by 
his followers. In his presence a large number of 
the sectarians perform a form of obeisance, the 
takbil al-ard, which has apparently come down 
from Fatimid times and differs but little from 
the traditional sadjda. 

As regards marriage and death ceremonies, and 
ritual prayers, the Bohora community is in general 
well-served by local officiants, called ‘amsls, who 
are appointed by the Mulladji Sahib and are the 
servants of the da‘wat. They perform duties similar 
to those of the kddis of the Sunnis, but in addition 
refer disputes to the Mulladji Sahib and have a 
much greater hold over their “parishioners”. A 
feature of the Bohora community both in India 
and elsewhere is that they form themselves into 
guilds, have little to do with others, and do not 
intermarry even with other Muslims, much less with 
adherents of other religions, and take little part in 
public affairs. In general, they restrict themselves 
to trade; but in some parts of India, Ceylon and 
East Africa, and particularly amongst the Sulay- 
manis, certain families have entered public life and 
taken to Government service. 

Two insignificant secessions from the Daidis may 
be mentioned: (i) The ‘Aliyya Bohords, who in 1624 
supported the claims of ‘Ali, the grandson of Shaykh 
Adam, the head Mulla, in opposition to Shaykh | 
Tayyib, whom Shaykh Adam had nominated as his 
successor, and (ii) the Nagéshias, who broke away 
from the ‘Aliyya sect about the year 1789; their 
name indicates that they consider the eating of flesh 
as sinful. The Dja‘fari Bohords are mainly descended 
from the Da>idi Bohoraés who became Sunnis in 
the reign of Muzaffar Shah (810-813/1407-1411) and 
succeeding Kings of Gudjarat, but they have received 
accession to their numbers from Hindu converts. 
They derive their name from a saint named 
Sayyid Ahmad Dja‘far Shirazi (15th Century), 
whose descendants they reverence as their spiritual 
guides, 

The Bohoras keep their religious books secret, 
but recently some of their works on law (such as 
Da‘a@im al-Islam), history (such as Sivat Sayytdind 
al-Mwayyad) and philosophy (such as Rahat al-‘Akl 
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and al-Risdla al-Djdms‘a) have been printed. 
Further details will be found in the bibliography by 
W. Ivanow, Guide to Ismatli Literature, London 1933, 
of which a second edition is contemplated. For their 
religion and doctrines see Zahid ‘Ali, Hamdaré 
Ismaili Madhkhab awr uski Hakikat (Urdu), Hayd- 
araébad, Deccan, 1954/1373. In this work a full 
exposition of the kakask (the Ism4‘“li term for their 
secret philosophical doctrines) has been given by a 
learned Bohora. Recently A. A. A. Fyzee has given 
his collection of Musta‘lian Ismaili MSS. numbering 
160 to the Library of Bombay University. 

Bibliography: General works: Nir Allah 
b. Sharif al-Shushtari, Madjdlis al-Mwminin 
(Madjiis-i Duwwum, ad fin.); Ali ‘Muhammad 
Khan, Mirat+ Abmadi, Bombay 1307, ii, 87; 
A. K. Forbes, Ras Mélé, or Hindoo Annals of 
the Province of Goozerat, i, 343-344 (London 1856); 
Gazetteer of the Bombay Presidency, Vol. ix, 
Bombay 1899, Part ii, 24 ff.; D. Menant, Les 
Bohoras du Guzarate, in RMM, x, 465 ff.). See 
also the articles FAtTiMIps, IsMA‘iLiyya and Kadi 
Nu‘mMAN); Zahid Ali’s work, cited above; Sh. 
T. Lokhandwalla, The Bohoras, a Muslim Com- 
munity of Gujarat, in St. Isl. 1955, 117-135; 
‘Abbas H. al-Hamdani, The IsmaWli Da‘wa in 
Northern India, Cairo 1956. 

History of the da‘wat: No exhaustive history 
of the Bohorads has been written so far on 
scientific lines. See however an Arabic work still 
unpublished, MuntazaS al-Akhbdr (2 vols., see 
W. Ivanow, Guide, no. 335), on which is based 
the Gudjarati work lithographed in the Arabic 
script, Mawsim Bahar fi Akhbar ‘al-Du‘dt al- 
Akhyar, 3 vols., by (Miyan Sahib)’ Muhammad 
‘All b. Djiwabha’i, Bombay, n.d. 

The literature of the da‘wat is still mostly 
unpublished, but has been described by W. Ivanow, 
op. cit. (with addenda by Paul Kraus in REI, 
1932, 483-90). For further bibliographical material 
see A. A. A. Fyzee, Materials for an Ismatli Biblio- 
graphy, 1920-1934, Journal of Bombay Branch of 
the Royal Astatic Society, 1935, 59-65, and ibid., 
1940, 99-101. Several important texts have 
recently been edited and published by Dr. Muham- 
mad Kamil Husayn (Cairo). 

Law: al-Kadi al-Nu‘mdn, Da‘@im al-Islam, 
vol. i, ed. A. A. A, Fyzee, Cairo 1951. The second 
volume is in the press. (A. A. A. Fyzeg) 
BOHTAN [see xurps] 

BOLOR DAGH [see Pamir] 

BOLU (Boli, near ane. Bithynium, later Claudio- 
| polis) 40° 15’ N 31° 30’ E. The capital of a forested 
NW Anatolian wildyef, elevation 710 m., area 
11,140 sq. km., lying between the Sakarya river bend 
and the Black Sea. In 1955 the population was 
11,884 (town) and 318,612 (province). Bolu lies in 
a plain on the Bolu Suyu and is subject to severe’ 
earthquakes, notably that of May 26, 1957. It is on 
the highway 263 km. from Istanbul and 208 from 
Ankara. It boasts 32 mosques, a bath dated 791/ 
1388-9, a women’s teachers college, forestry school, 
other fine primary and secondary schools, a hospital, 
and new “briquette” and lumber factories. Bolu 
is the home of Kéroghlu, ‘Ashik Derdli and good 
cooks. Lake Abant lies 37 km. SW. Atatiirk visited 
Bolu from 17-19/vii/’34 and Inénii from 5-7/viii/’39. 
Its kada’s are Akchakodja, Bolu, Diizdje, Gerede, 
Géyniik, Kibrisdjik, Mengen (where lignite has been 
exploited since 1956) Mudurnu, Seben and Yighildja. 
Bolu fell to the Ottomans circa 726/1325, to the 
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Isfendiyaroghullari from 805-27/1402-23, was retaken, 
governed by Prince Siileyman (914-15/1509) and 
served as base of the abortive Khilafet ordusu in April 
1920/1338 (Tarth, iv, 67, 304; Nutuk, 11). Bolu was 
a sandjak of the eydlet of Anadolu till 1103/ 
1692, a muhassillik till 1226/1811, an independent 
sandjak till 1231/1864, attached to Kastaméni till 
1327/1909, then a large, independant Kwa? until 
it became a wildyet in 1341/1923. 

Bibliography: R. Aker, Bolu Gezist, Istanbul 
1949; G. Arnakis, 8 mpdtot Obozavor, Athens 
1947, 147 ff., 200; Barkan, ... Kanunlar, 28 ff.; 
Bolu Liwdst Sdl-ndmesit, Bolu 1925; Cuinet, 
Turquie d@’ Aste, iv, 446-61, 506-39; Z. Danigsman, 
Camlar ve Géller Ulkesi Bolu, Istanbul 1935; 
Doktiman, Aylik Mecmua, No. 2, “Bolu”, 1-60; 
Iller Bankasi, Bolu Imar Plam, Ankara 1958, 
I: 2,000; T. Z. Isitman, Bolu Cografyas:, Istan- 
bul 1938; M. Z. Konrapa, Bolu’nun Osmanlt 
Turkiye sine Girisi, in Tedrisat Mecmuasi, No. 10 
(April, 1952) 30-33, also Nos. 8 & 9, 34-6; A. D. 
Mordtmann, sen., Anatolien ..., Hanover 1925, 
267-75; L. V. de St.-Martin, Description ... de 
VAste Mineure, 2 v., Paris 1852, i, 304, 362, 395-6, 
418, 431 ff., ii, 461-5, 687, 712-19; K. Sapmaz, 
Bolu... ormanltk ... aile ztraat ..., Ankara 1956; 
S. Sartbay, [stiklél Savasinda Mudurnu-Bolu- 
Diizce, Aydin 1943; F. Taeschner, ... Anatolisches 
Wegenetz ... 2 v., Leipzig 1924-6, i, 61, 190, 
193-9, tables 24-6, ii, 23, 42-3, 53, 56, 63; Tiirk 
Anstklopedist, vii, 247-50; Tirktye Bibliyografyast, 
Istanbul 1928-, passim; Tiirkiye Kslavuzu, An- 
kara 1946, i, 645-94 (illus. & 1: 1,000,000 map); 
Tiirkiye Yslleé 1947, Istanbul 1947, 121, 129, 138 
140, 289; 1948 ed., 68, 86-7; Vatan Memleket 
Ildveleri, i, Istanbul 1953, no. 14, “Bolu”, 1-12; 
and IA, s.v. (B. Darkot) for further references. 

(H. A. REED) 

BOLUK (from the verb bélmek), meaning a part, 
a section, or a category, was used in Eastern Turkish 
and in Persian to designate a province or a region. 
In Anatolian Turkish, from the time of the Tanzimat 
{g.v.] onwards, it designated units of infantry or 
cavalry under the command of a yiizbashi (captain). 
In the old Ottoman military organisation, the term 
béliik was used in the kapt-kulu [g.v.] odjaks [q.v.], 
as well as in provincial troops and the military 
retinues of senior officials. The size of the bdluk 
varied. In Janissary odjaks, for example, which 
numbered 1,000 men, there were 10 bdltiks of 100 
men each. The commander of the b6luk was known 
as yayabashi (chief infantryman). The Gelibolu 
(Galipoli) odjak of ‘adjami-oghlans [q.v.], which 
numbered at first 400 men, consisted of 8 bdliiks of 
50 men each. These béliéks were commanded by an 
officer known as dorbadji. Janissary odjaks were 
later enlarged to include 101 béliéks, known also as 
djema‘at and orta. Each bélék had a different name 
and function. Thus ddliiks 1-3 were known as djema‘at-i 
shuturban (djemda‘at of camel drivers), the 28th bélik 
was the b6liuik of imadm-i hadret dghd, béliiks 60-63 were 
known as solak-ortasi (the orta of Solak guards). 
The Segbans (Keepers of the Sultan’s Hounds), who 
constituted an independent odjak until 1451, were 
assigned on that date by Sultan Mehemmed II to the 
odjak of Janissaries as the 65th orta. They retained, 
however, an autonomous organisation consisting of 
34 béliiks, Each bdluk had a different size, name and 
functions. As a result of the mutiny organised by the 
agha (commander) of the Janissaries under Bayezid 
II or Selim I, an agha was appointed by the Palace 
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and put in charge of a separate organisation con- 
sisting of 61 «bdliiks of the agha», in the hope that 
he would maintain a balance of forces in the odjak. 
It was these that were usually meant when the term 
bélik was used. Otherwise if a bdliik in the odjaks of 
armourers, artillerymen, artillery drivers etc. was 
meant, its name and the name of the odjak were 
usually given. There were 6 bdliiks in the mounted 
odjak of kapi-kulus. Their members were known as 
“the people of the bdliik» or «the people of the six 
béliiks”. Excluding the sipahis and silahddrs, they 
were known as bdliikat-i erba‘a (four bdliiks). The 
seven Ottoman cdjaks in Egypt were called bélikat-i 
seb‘a (seven bdliiks). The officers of these various 
bdéltiks enjoyed different rates of pay and were 
subject to different rules of promotion. As in the 
case of odjaks, the importance of béliiks in the eyes 
of the Government varied from time to time. For 
detailed information on odjaks and bdltiks see 
ismail Hakki Uzungarsil, Osmanl: Devlets Teskila- 
tindan Kapt Kulu Ocaklan, i, 1943, and Gibb and 
Bowen, i, index. (I. H. Uzungarsiz1) 
BOLUK-BASHI, the title given to the headmen 
of various groups of functionaries in the admini- 
strative organisation of the Ottoman State. In the old 
Ottoman military organisation the commanders of: 
the bdliks [g.v.] in the odjak [g.v.] of the Janissaries 
were generally known as yayabashi or ser-piydde 
(chief infantryman), while the commanders of the 
béliiks in the odjak of the ‘adjami oghlans (q.v.] were 
called ¢orbadji. It was only the commanders of the 
“bdluiks of the agha’”’ (see BOLUK) who were called 
Boliik-bashi, the most senior being known as Bash- 
b6liik-bashi. The Béliik-bashis were mounted and had 
an iron mace and a shield tied to their saddles. When 
the Sultan left the palace to go to a mosque, the 
Boliik-bashi was present wearing ornate clothes and 
holding in his hand a reed instead of a spear. Under 
Suleyman the Magnificent there were 58 béltuk- 
bashis of “béliiks of the agha’; their daily pay was 
9 aspers. Their numbers and pay were later increased. 
The Bash-boliik-bashi was appointed on promotion 
junior agha of the odjak known as that of katar- 
aghalari (aghds of trains or caravans). Bélik-bashis 
of the bdliks of the agha, when invested with a 
timar, were numbered among the wardens of for- 
tresses and received a life grant of 8,000 to 15,000 
(aspers). Apart from the odjak of the Janissaries, 
the mounted kapi-kulus [g.v.] had their bdliuk-bashis 
commanding separate bdliiks, as had the segbdns 
(keepers of the Sultan’s hounds), levends (irregulars) 
and ttfengéis (fusiliers). For more details see 
Ismail Hakki Uzungarsili, Osmanlt Devleti Teskilé- 
tindan Kapri Kulu Ocaklarz, i, 1943, and Gibb 
and Bowen, i, index. (I. H. Uzungarsiz1) 
BOLWADIN (Botvapin, sometimes Karamuk, 
anc. Polybotum) 38° 44’ N, 31° 03’ E. A municipality 
and kadd? in the wildyet of Afyan Kara Hisar [g.v.], 
with its own and Ishakli ndhiye (its former ndhye 
of Cay, with 20 villages, became a kada? on April 1, 
1958/1377), consisting of 26 villages. The population 
in 1375/1955 Was 12,604 (town), 61,280 (district) ; ele- 
vation 900 m., area 2,420sq. km. Bolvadin lies 45 km. 
E of Afyin, 8 N of Cay railway station, N of the Sazhi 
and Eber lakes and a fertile plain watered by the 
Akar Cay, on the old Baghdad road and the modern 
Eskishehir-Konya highway. Bolvadin was under the 
Ashraf-oghullari [g.v.] circa 702-26/1302-25, taken by 
Murad I, regained by the Germiy4n-oghullari after 
805/1402, retaken by Murad II in 832/1428-9, rebuilt, 
partly by Sinan (mosque, bath and fountain of 
Rustem Pasha, cf. Uzungarsili, ... Kétabeler, ii), 
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under Siileyman I, and fell briefly to the rebel Uzun 
Khalil in 1014/1605. It was a key military HQ before 
the great nationalist counter-offensive against the 
Greeks in August 1922. 

Bibliography: Cumhuriyetin 15 yilt iginde 
Afyon, Istanbul 1938; I. H. Danismend, ... 
Kronoloji, passtm.; Hammer, Staatsv., i, 275, ii, 
255-6; F. Kiper, Afyon Karahisar. Vahlik notlar- 
wndan birkag hatira, Istanbul 1945; Murray’s 
Handbook for Travellers in Asta Minor ... ed., 
Sir Charles Wilson, London 1895-1905, 132; ed. 
1840, 302; ed. 1877, 366; I. Okday, Afyon Kara- 
hisart gazetelert, Filibe 1937; Sdl-ndme’s for 
Khudawendigar wilayeti, years 1296 A.H.; 1301, 
3773 1302, 1315-16; 1321-23; L. V. de St.-Martin, 
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Ktlavuzu, Konya 1934; F. Taeschner, ... Anato- 
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idem ed., M. Neschri, Gihanniimé, i, 249, ii, 171; 

Tiirk Ansiklopedist, vii, 250; Tiirkiye Btbliyo- 
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1946, i, 37, 57-60, Map, 1: 1,000,000 facing 
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further references. (H. A. REED) 

BOMBAY CITY, capital of Bombay State, one 
of the chief sea ports of India and an emporium 
of trade and manufacturing industries. Its area is 
111 sq. miles, and the population of the city in the 
census of 1951 was 2,839,270. Of these, 281,975 had 
Urdu as their mother tongue, 6,527 Persian, 6,376 
Pashto, 2,536 Arabic, figures which indicate the 
number of Muslims in the city. The figures inciude 
representatives of different races that have embraced 
Islam: Arabs, Persians, Turks, Afghans and others. 
Among the important classes of traders, Memons, 
Bohoras & Kh6djas (¢q.v.] constitute an appreciable 
number. Their enterprise in trade & commerce is 
well-known and they are prominent in trade relations 
with East Africa, the Persian Gulf, Malaya, Singa- 
pore and other places. 

The history of the city is interesting, the present 
emporia having grown out of seven detached islands 
with mud swamps in between. There were Muslim 
rulers before the advent of the Portuguese, and a 
prominent relic is the tomb of Shaykh ‘Ali Pari, 
built about 835/1431-2 and repaired in 1674 A.D.. 
An annual fair is held here and it attracts a large 
number of visitors. There is a Djami‘ Masdjid also 
dating from 1902. 

Bibliography: Census Reports; Handbook of 
Statistics of Reorganised Bombay State, 1956; 
Census Reports for 1872, 1881 and 1go1; Sir 
J. M. Campbell, Materials towards a Statistical 
Account of the Town and Island of Bombay, Bombay 
1894; S. M. Edwardes, The Rise of Bombay, 
Bombay 1902; J. M. Maclean, Guide to Bombay. 

(A. A. A. Fyzee) 

BOMBAY STATE, one of the States of the 
Indian Union, covering the territories of Cutt, 
Saurashtra, Gudjarat, Maharashtra, Marathwada 
and Vidarbh. The present limits of the State territory 
were decided upon in consequence of the reorgani- 
sation of the States of the Indian Union that took 
place in 1956. The composition of the State differs 
from that of the other States of the Union inasmuch 
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as it comprises areas having two different languages, 
namely Marathi & Gudjarati. The total area of the 
State is 190,872 sq. miles and the total population 
is 48,264,622. The figures of population are based 
on the census of 1951. The whole of this State was 
at one time under Muslim rule, and even now, in 
many of the important centres, population statistics 
reveal the existence of a substantial proportion of 
Muslims. The Muslims constitute the second most 
important religions group in the State, though their 
numbers have gone down in recent years due to the 
emigration of some Muslims from the State to 
Pakistan after partition. In 1951, at the last census, 
5.33% of the population of the State had Urdu as 
their mother tongue. The major centres of Muslim 
population apart from the city of Bombay are the 
districts of Ahmadabad, East Khandesh and Sorath. 
The majority of the Muslims are Sunnis. 
Bibliography: Census Reports; Handbook of 

Statistics of Reorganised Bombay State, 1956; 

Census Reports for 1872, 1881, 1891 and 1901; 

Sir J. M. Campbell, Bombay District Gazetteers, 

Bombay 1877-1901; Imperial Gazetteer of India. 

Provincial Series, Bombay Presidency, Calcutta 

Igog. (A. A. A. FyzEE) 

BONE [see av-SanNnABa] 

BONNEVAL [see AHMED PASHA BONNEVAL] 

_BORK [see u1nAs] 

BORKLUDJE, MUSTAFA [see BADR AL-DIN 
B. KADI SAMAWNA], 

BORKOU, the name by which the inhabitants 
designate the chain of palm groves along the southern 
edge of the lowland region between the massifs of 
Tibesti and Ennedi which extends via the Bahr al- 
Ghazal to Lake Chad. To this traditional Borkou 
the French have added on the one hand the pastoral 
areas of Bodélé-Djourab-Koro-Toro, and the north 
of Mortcha, whose economy is complementary to 
that of the oases and on the other hand the S.E. of 
Tibesti with the Emi Koussi (11,200 ft), considered 
to be the bastion of Borkou. The district forms a 
trapeze of which the great base in the south measures 
about 500 km. along the 16th parallel between the 
meridians of 15° and 21° E, and of which the summit 
coincides with the Libyan frontier between the 
meridians of 19° and 20° 20’. Its area is 230,000 sq.km. 

Save for Tibesti the relief is gentle. From the foot 
of the Emi Koussi a sandstone plateau slopes down 
from 2,300 to 650 ft towards the S. and SW., where 
it merges into the vast sandy depression of the 
Djourab and Bodélé. At the 18th parallel a chain 
of basins strung along a line from the NW. to the 
SE., from N’Galakka to Largeau cuts the plateau 
into two. To the north of this depression the surface 
is intersected by the wadis which, radiating from 
the summit of the Emi Koussi, branch out and. 
carve the plateau onto strips of broken ground 
encroached on by ‘barkhanes’ or crescent-shaped 
dunes. In the south the plateau remains unbroken 
and slopes gently. Three series of basins, from the 
SW. to the NE., eat into or border this slope. 
Beginning with the south, these are the depression 
of Bodélé and that of Djourab where long ridges 
encroached on by the ‘barkhanes’ alternate with wide 
shallow basins; then the central depression, a chain 
of palm trees cut across by ‘barkhanes’ and ‘nebkas’ 
(little triangular dunes); and lastly the sunken zone 
of Ounianga and its lakes which lead up by Gouro 
towards the eastern flank of the Emi Koussi. 

The climate is that of the desert with contrasts 
of temperature between the hottest months of April 
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to September and the coldest months whose coolness 
is increased by the NE. winds then blowing con- 
tinually and frequently heavy with sand. The 
index of aridity compares with that of Tanezrouft, 
but the country differs from the central Sahara in 
that it does not have long series of dry years; the 
rains, even if the fall is slight, come each year at 
least from May to September. This regularity is not 
in itself enough to explain the existence of profuse 
vegetation which round the springs takes on an 
almost tropical aspect. Water in fact is abundant: 
salt lakes at the foot of the Emi Koussi, pure or 
natronated springs of the central depression, layers 
of water saturating the sands of the valleys or 
appearing on the surface on the southern basins, 
the lakes of Ounianga. These waters apparently have 
their origin in the spates of the wddis of the Emi 
Koussi, which soak between the volcanic outcrops 
and percolate through the sandstone to reappear 
in the depressions. 

The character of the steppe changes from north 
to south. The ‘had’ which preponderates in the north 
and which supports a few species of grassy plants 
gives way about the 17th parallel to the ‘cram-cram’ 
(cenchrus biflorus). Then Sahilian species appear, 
forerunners of the savannah; the domain of the 
ariels and ostriches begins. Islets of woodland in 
the northern valleys and especially in the central 
depression—doum palms and particularly handsome 
acacias—seem to bear witness to at ope time more 
extensive and denser woodlands. 

Oases and pasture have attracted the populations 
of the neighbouring mountains since the t1oth 
century. The nomad tribes of eastern and central 
Tibesti (the two branches of the Tibi people: Teda 
and Daza) occupied the oases of Gouro then the 
central oases (Woun), pushing back the Donza who 
seem to have been the aboriginal inhabitants, 
towards the palm groves to the south of the Emi 
Koussi, their present habitat. The nomads belonging 
to the lowest caste clans have become sedentary, 
sometimes partially, being enabled by the ‘had’ and 
supplies of natronated water close by to keep their 
camels. The others have drifted to the southern 
steppes which are richer in pasture. Some tribes 
have reached as far as the Chad lowlands where 
they have changed from camel to cattle rearing. 

Other populations, coming down from Ennedi 
and Wadai, have mixed with the Tabi. The Anak- 
kaza, who constitute the most important group in 
Borkou, were formed in this way, whereas the 
Gaeda seem to be descended from the Tundjur of 
Kanem. Borkou has thus been a melting-pot in 
which, however, Tibi influence has predominated. 
The Daza language is spoken by most of these 
populations, their customs are those of the Tabi, 
and the Tibia physical type—non-negroid black—is 
the commonest. One can understand that the Arabs 
should have lumped the whole of the Borkouans 
together under the single name of Kura‘an. According 
to official statistics the Borkouans now number 
about 20,000. 

The nomads live by stock rearing supplemented 
by the resources of the oases, whether they 
still enjoy over these suzerain rights acquired in 
the past, or whether the gardens are cultivated for 
them by the sedentary Kamadjas, whose origin, 
though certainly servile, is ill-known. The Kamadjas, 
who had become share-croppers of the nomads, 
have gradually freed themselves from their tribute- 
obligation with the support of the French adminis- 
tration. The palm groves contain at present about 
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1,000,000 productive trees of which 90 per cent are 
in the central depression: They produee- 49,000 
quintals of dates per annum. The irrigation channels 
in the gardens are fed by balance-arm wells and 
produce on the average 120 tons of wheat and 200 
tons of millet per annum; vegetables (onions, 
tomatoes, sweet potatoes, and pimentos) are also 
grown. Salt-pans from which salt is obtained by 
evaporation are numerous in the northern valleys, 
and their product, joined with that of Ennedi, 
represented (in 1950) half the Saharan production. 
The nomads of the southern steppe bring meat, 
butter, and tanned skins to the oases to exchange 
for their products. Sedentary and nomadic popu- 
lations alike obtain their tools and arms from the 
despised smith caste. These smiths, known in the 
the Tabi domain as Azzas, deprived of local supplies 
of ore which are now exhausted, use as their raw 
material scrap iron or raw iron plates bought in 
Bornu. 

These exchanges suffice for local needs. 1,200 miles 
from the Mediterranean coast by the economically 
unimportant Kufra track, detached from the trade 
routes joining the Sudan with the Mediterranean 
(which avoid Tibesti and its brigands), detached 
from the tracks leading to the Nile lands passing to 
the south of Wadai, Borkou has always lived turned 
in on it self. For this reason archaic modes of life have 
survived in these oases until the present day and 
paganism had: not retreated before Islam, in the 
1gth century. This isolation has of late years been 
twice violently broken. For half a century after 
1842 the country was ravaged by the waves of the 
Awlad Sulayman who swept down from the Fezzan 
in flight from the Turks. Then, about 1900, the 
Sanisiyya, falling back from Kanem and Manga, 
settled themselves firmly at the two ends of the 
central depression, at N’Galakka and at Woun 
(alias Faya, later Largeau). They made their 
zdwiyas, especially that at Gouro, agricultural 
centres as well as intellectual and religious centres 
from which Islam was propagated. But they indulged 
in raids which, by forcing the nomads to choose 
between the palm groves occupied by the Sanisiyya 
and the pasture lands to the south controlled by 
France since her occupation of Wadai and Bahr al- 
Ghazal, disorganized and so ruined economic life. 
The Sanisiyya had the backing of the Turks, who 
placed garrisons in the country in 1911, but the 
Italo-Turkish conflict brought about the with- 
drawal of these garrisons in 1912, and in 1913 
France occupied the whole of Borkou. 

Bibliography: Nachtigal, Sahara et Soudan 
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et du Ouadai, 1912; Ferrandi, Le Centre Africain 

frangats, 1930; médecin Capitaine Pujo, le Borkou 
et ses habitants, vie et meeurs, in Revue Militaire 
de V4.E.F., xvi, 1939; R. Capot-Rey, Le Sahara, 

1953 ; idem, Introduction a une géographie humaine 

du Borkou, in Travaux de l'Institut de Recherches 

Sahariennes, xvi, 1957, 41-71. (M. Cu. LECoEuR) 

BORNEO, the corrupted form of Brunai (which 
is a town in British North Borneo at about Lat. 
5° N. and Long. 115° E.) applied to the largest of the 
greater Sunda Islands in Indonesia, probably as 
early as the 14th century, and in any case by the 
Portuguese since the 16th century. The greater part 
of the island is now called Kalimantan and consti- 
tutes a province of the Indonesian Republic. From 
the view-point of Muslim studies the importance of 
the island is small, as practically the whole population 
of the interior of Borneo is pagan. Islam and Christie 
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anity penetrated in the coast areas whence they have 
been slowly spreading into the interior; since 1942 
political conditions favour the propaganda of Islam 
rather than the spreading of Christian denominations. 
The character of the local Islam is not different 
from what we find elsewhere in Indonesia (g.v.]. 
The only important centre of Muslim activity is 
Pontianak (g.v.] on the West Coast. (C. C. Ber) 

BORND, or Barni, the name—of doubtful 
etymology the root of which reappears in Beriberi 
(= Baribari) as their neighbours call the Kanuri— 
given to a region in the hinterland of West Africa 
and used: 

(a) loosely, of an area never precisely defined 
in geographical terms, were there was established 
one of the major states of that part of the Western 
Sudan,—see para. 6 below,—and 

(b) of a province;—area, according to 1931 
census, 45,900 square miles—lying between latitudes 
to° and 13.5° N. and longitudes 10° and 14° E., in 
Northern Nigeria, containing that part of (a) west 
of the Anglo-German and south of the Anglo- 
French original international boundaries, plus an 
adjacent narrow strip on the eastern frontier of the 
former German Kameruns mandated to Great 
Britain after the war of 1914-18; including the 
Shaykhdoms of Bornu and Dikwa, together with 
some other administrative units. 

2. Geography. Bornt consists in the main ofa 
vast sandy plain, drained by two rivers,—the Yobe 
running from west to east in the north and the 
Yedseram from south to north in the south,—into 
the marshy shores of Lake Chad which lies in its 
north-eastern corner. The only mountainous features 
occur in the extreme south and south-east of the 
Province. In earlier times the Shari River which also 
flows from south to north into Lake Chad was 
regarded as the eastern border of Bornu, dividing it 
from Bagirmi [q.v.] country. The early medieval 
geographers and historians were cognisant of the 
region under this name, which appears on the Catalan 
atlas of Charles V (1375 A.D.), and is mentioned 
by al-‘Umari (d. 1348 A.D.), Ibn Khaldun (d. 1406 
A.D.), al-Makrizi (d. 1442 A.D.) and others. It was 
visited and described (Book VII )by Leo Africanus 
(d. circa 1552). 

3. Transport and Trade. The main modern 
motor road (Kano-Maidugari-Fort Lamy) runs from 
west to east across the region, with feeders from north 
and south, as did the former caravan route (Kano- 
Kukawa-Bilma). There is a permanent aerodrome 
at Maidugari and emergency landing grounds 
elsewhere. Of old slaves and ivory were the main 
exports, now groundnuts, hides, gum, cotton and 
numerous minor items have replaced these. Imports 
consist of manufactured articles, especially cotton 
goods. There is a considerable internal trade in dried 
fish from the Lake Chad area, salt and kola nuts. 

4. Economy. The region is not industrialised and 
contains no cities. It is self contained so far as the 
necessities of life are concerned, and its population 
is mainly agricultural. In the 1952 census, of 790,361 
males, 376,561 are shown as engaged in agriculture 
and fishing. Its capital wealth consists in numerous 
herds of cattle, sheep and goats, together with the 
fisheries of Lake Chad. 

5. Ethnography. (a) The population of the 
region described in para. 1 (b) above comprises the 
Kanuri, Fulani, Hausa (gq.v.], Shuwa Arabs and 
some other tribes. At the census of 1952, the salient 
figures for the Bornu Province of Nigeria were— 
Kanuri 752,683; Fulani 168,944; Hausa 84,729; 


Shuwa Arab 98,909; Bura 89,826. Total—including 
other less numerous mostly pagan tribes situated 
mainly in the hilly south and south east of the 
Province,—1,595,708. The comparable total in the 
1931 Census was 1,118,360. 

(b) Languages. Kanuri ([g.v.] is the major 
language of the region, but of importance also are 
the colloquial Arabic spoken by the Shuwa Arabs, 
and Fuffulde spoken by the Fulan! (q.v.]. Hausa is 
little spoken except by the trading elements in the 
towns. The pagan tribes have their own tongues. 
English is also used by those who have been educated 
in the more advanced schools. 

6. History. The early history of Borni is linked 
with that of the Kanem Empire. In 666 A.D., 
‘Ukba b. Nafi‘ penetrated the east central Saharan 
desert as far as Tibesti in the Tebu country to the 
north of Lake Chad, the inhabitants of which, 
according to legend, were the So, a giant race origi- 
nating from the Fezzan. According to tradition the 
first king of Kanem in this area was one Sayf, 
claiming descent from Sayf b. Dhi Yazan of the 
Bani Himyar. This tradition may be post-Islamic and 
fabricated. The ruling class of old in this area was 
called the Maghumi, a word the root of which 
appears in the Kanuri words Mai (ruler) and Maghira, 
the title of the Bornu Queen Mother, an office which 
carried and still carries considerable power. There is 
strong traditional and some written evidence that 
this ruling class was ‘white-skinned’, and a reasonable 
supposition is that it was originally matrilinear and 
probably of origins connected with the Tawarik, 
(plur. from sing. Tarki, vulg. Tuareg). The Saifawa 
were a nomadic people who absorbed or conquered 
the Tebu peoples to their north, and founded the 
Empire of Kanem, with capital at Njimi. Their 
rulers are said to have given ‘the Sultan of the 
Beriberi’ permission te settle, and tradition speaks 
of an invasion by Muslim Beriberi from Yaman via 
Fezzan and Kuwar in 800 A.D. The Empire of 
Kanem had received Islam by the 11th century if 
not earlier, and by the 13th century was powerful 
enough for its influence to reach as far as Egypt in 
the north east and Dikwa in the south. Ibn Khaldiin 
speaks of the ‘King of Kanem and the Master of 
Bornt’, the last word apparently describing the 
southern part of the Kanem empire from Lake Chad 
to Dikwa. But, circa 1389 A.D., the Sayf dynasty 
was driven out of Kanem by a kindred tribe, and the 
consequent tribal movements resulted in the advance 
of the Kanuri nation to the west of Lake Chad, and 
finally to their founding, circa 1470 A.D., on the 
River Yo, of Birni N’gazargamu as the capital of 
Borni and of the Kanuri nation. It remained their 
capital for three centuries, though, circa 1507 A.D., 
Njimi itself was recaptured by the Kanuri, and old 
Kanem became a province of the new Borna Empire. 
In the 16th century and under a succession of able 
‘Mai’s or rulers (Muhammad 1526-45, Dunama 
1546-63, ‘Abdallah—in whose reign Fulani settlers 
in Borni are first mentioned—1564-70) the Borni 
Empire expanded greatly, and this process was no 
doubt helped by the conquest, in 1592 A.D., by 
Morocco of Borni’s rival in the western Sahara, the 
empire of Songhay. Of these rulers the greatest was 
probably Mai Idris Atuma, (ob. 1602), who success- 
fully campaigned as far afield as Kano, and also 
subdued the tribes of Air [g.v.] and the Tebu. Mai 
Idris made the pilgrimage to Mecca and was buried 
in Alo Lake near Maidugari. This peak was followed 
by two centuries of quiescence (Mai Ali, 1645-84 A.D., 
made the pilgrimage thrice), during part of which 
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at least the Bornii Empire seems to have been on the 
defensive, for ‘Ali was beseiged unsuccessfully in his 
own capital by the Tawarik and the Kwararafa. 
Contributing causes may have been a series of 
severe famines,—one is recorded of seven years’ 
duration,—and the general dislocation which followed 
the Moorish conquest of Songhay. The Fulani djhad 
further to the west at the beginning of the 19th 
century soon had repercussions affecting Borni, the 
suzerainty of which over the Hausa states lying 
between Borni and Sokoto was challenged. In 1808 
the Fulani in Bornii assembled at Gujba, defeated 
Mai Ahmad b. ‘Ali and sacked his capital at 
N’gazargamu. (One of the successful Fulani leaders 
in this campaign later founded the town and amirate 
of Katagum with the title of Sarkin Borni). Mai 
Ahmad fled to Kanem where he invoked the aid of 
a leading chief there, Muhammad al-Amin al-Kanemi, 
a man who had travelled extensively in the Muslim 
world and had a wide reputation for learning and 
piety. He reinstated Mai Ahmad and expelled the 
Fulani, who, however, on Mai Ahmad’s death soon 
after, returned to defeat his successor, Dunama b. 
Ahmad. The last named in turn sought the aid of al 
Kanemi, and at this point the modern history of 
Bornti may be said to begin. Al-Kanemi, victorious 
again over’ the Fulani and Baghirmi, restored the old 
Sayf ruling house as titular kings and established 
himself at Kukawa, where he was visited by Denham 
in 1822, as the power behind the throne. His further 
attempts, circa 1826, to re-establish the empire of 
Bornt over the Hausa states were less successful, 
and, after being defeated, he died in 1835, and was 
succeeded by his eldest son ‘Umar who made peace 
with the Fulani. During the absence of ‘Umar on 
these negotiations, the Sayf royal house called in 
the ruler of Wadai to help them expel the house of 
al-Kanemi. This plot failed. The then Mai, Ibrahim, 
was executed in 1846, and the last of the Sayf 
dynasty, his son ‘Ali, was killed in battle. ‘Umar now 
became de jure as well as de facto ruler of Borni, 
adopting the title Shehu (= Shaykh) instead of Mai, 
thus inaugurating the Kanembu dynasty. He rebuilt 
Kukawa which had been destroyed by the men of 
Wadai, and was visited here by Dr. Barth in 1851 
and 1855. War with Wadai was almost continuous, 
seriously weakening the strength of Bornt, and the 
outlying western territory of Zinder became virtually 
independent. In 1893, Rabeh [g.v.] entered Bornt 
from Wadai with a well armed and trained force of 
some two thousand men, which was altogether too 
strong for any forces with their antiquated weapons 
which could take the field against him. He defeated 
a general of the then Shehu, Hashim, at Amja, next 
Hashim himself near Ngala. He then took and 
plundered Kukawa, after which he returned to 
Dikwa where he made his headquarters, and built 
the fort which can still be seen. A cousin, Muhammad 
al-Amin nicknamed Kiari, of Shehu Hashim caused 
the latter, now a fugitive, to be secretly murdered and 
himself advanced against Rabeh from Geidam. The 
two forces met at Gashegar and Kiari’s troops had 
some initial success, even taking Rabeh’s camp, but 
were finally put to flight by Rabeh’s army. Kiari 
himself was taken and executed. This ended the 
resistance to Rabeh in Bornt. Rabeh established a 
military regime at Dikwa and sent out columns on 
predatory raids. His rule was entirely destructive 
and caused incalculable loss and dislocation over a 
wide area. In 1900, Rabeh was defeated and killed 
by French troops under Commandant Lamy. 
Rabeh’s son, Fadl Allah, fled westwards before the 
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French, was pursued and finally, on 3 Aug. rgo1, 
killed by them under command of Captain Dangeville 
in an engagement at Gujba in Nigeria, (150 miles on 
the British side of the Anglo-French boundary which, 
though approved on paper, had not yet been delimited 
by boundary commissions on the ground, thus 
causing considerable confusion in the then so un- 
settled state of the country). The French authorities 
offered restoration to Sanda, a son of the late Shehu, 
but he was unable to meet their conditions, and 
finally the Kanemi dynasty was restored by the 
British authorities with Shehu Bukar Garbai, his 
brother. Shehu Bukar set up first at Mongonu, then 
moved to Kukawa and finally, in 1907, to Yerwa 
near Maidugari which has remained the capital of 
Bornii to the present time. Dikwa became part of 
the German Kameruns, which, after the German 
defeat in the 1914-18 war, were mandated to Great 
Britain and France by the League of Nations, 
Dikwa falling into the former’s area. Details on 
the history of Bornu in the present century will be 
found in the reports of the Government of Nigeria. 


Tue SHEHU-s OF Bornv AND DIKWA 


Shehu Muhammad al-Amin al-Kanemi 
(died at Kukawa 1835) 


Shehu ‘Umar 
1835-80 


Shehu ‘Abd al-Rahman 

(rebelled against Shehu 

‘Umar and was executed 
at Kukawa in 1854) 





Shehu Shehu Shehu 
Bukar 1880-4 Ibrahim Hashim 
1884-5 1885-93 
Shehu Shehu 
Muhammad ‘Umar of 
al-Amin (Kiari) Dikwa 
(executed by 1902-17 


Rabeh in 1893) 


Shehii “Wier 
(Sanda Kiarimi) 
Shehu of Dikwa 
1917-37 of Bornt 

1937- 





Shehu ‘Umar 
(Sanda Kura) 
Igor & 1922-1937 


Shehu Bukar 
Garbai 
1902-22 


Shehu Mustafa 
Shehu of Dikwa 
1937- 


7. Religion. Islam is the religion of the Kanuri, 
Fulani, Shuwa Arabs and Hausa, and their madkhab 
Maliki. Of the Tarikas, the Kadiriyya [g¢.v.] and 
the Tidjaniyya [g.v.] are the best supported, though 
representatives of others will also be found, including 
the Sanisiyya [q.v.] and the Shadhiliyya [q.v.]. The 
Church of the Brethren (American Protestant) 
Mission operates among the Bura tribe in the south 
of the Province. It seems certain that, in modern 
conditions, the animism of the pagan tribes will 
gradually disappear. 

8. Miscellaneous. Notable European explorers 
who visited Bornii were Denham, Oudney and 
Clapperton (1823), Barth, who made long stays at 
Kukawa between 1851 and 1855 and collected much 
information about the history and circumstances 
of the region, Vogel (1854-6), Beurmann (1860), 
Rohlfs (1866), Nachtigal (1870-2), Matheucci and 
Massari (1880-1), Monteil (1892). 
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BOSNA (Bosnia AND HERZEGOVINA). 
1. General outline. 


Bosnia and Herzegovina, with a total area of 
51,129 km.*, lies within the latitudes 42° 26’ and 
45° 15’ North and longitudes 15° 44’ and 19° 41’ East; 
it thus occupies the western—largely mountainous— 
region of Yugoslavia, rich in mineral resources, 
water-power, and forests. It is divided into two 
geographical and historical entities—Bosnia and 
Herzegovina. The name of Bosnia refers to the larger 
northern part of the country, while Herzegovina 
comprises the southern districts with the basin of 
the river Neretva. The name ‘Bosnia’ is derived 
from the river Bosna (of uncertain meaning but 
doubtless of Illyrian origin) which flows through the 
central part of the country. It was round the source 
and the upper basin of the river that traces have 
been found of a district called Bosna (first mentioned 
by Constantine Porphyrogenitus, who thought it be- 
longed to Serbia), inhabited by early settlers, members 
of Slav tribes. After many changes of fortune brought 
about by a succession of foreign and native rulers, 
the region became an integral part of a new State 
bearing its name, which—under the reign of King 
Tvrtko I (1353-1391)—comprised not only the 
present territory of Bosnia and Herzegovina, except 
for a small district in the north-west, but also a large 
part of the Adriatic coast with the neighbouring 
districts in the south and south-east. Under 
Turkish rule, Bosnia was one of the sandjaks of the 
Ottoman Empire, and from 988/1580 an eydlet 
which comprised a larger area than that of the 
present Bosnia and Herzegovina, not only before 
but even after the loss of territory suffered in 
the second decade of the 12th/end of the 17th 
century. The name of Herzegovina dates from the 
middle of the 15th century when the magnate 
Stjepan Vukdié Kosaéa rebelled against the then king 
of Bosnia and had himself proclaimed ‘‘Herzeg (Duke) 
of St. Sava’. The region later came to be called 
“Hercegovina” (the land of the Herzeg) and in 
Turkish: Hersek ili or Hersek sandjagt. The present 
territory of Bosnia and Herzegovina roughly 
corresponds to the area that constituted the province 
of Bosnia and Herzegovina under Austrian rule 
(1878-1918) and which was part of the Kingdom of 
Serbs, Croats and Slovenes (from 1918). The 
boundaries and the extent of the region remained 
unchanged during the later administration of the 
new Kingdom (under the so-called Vidovdan Con- 
stitution). After the suppression of parliamentary 
rule in Yugoslavia (1929), an authoritarian King- 
dom of Yugoslavia'emerged, made up of nine 
large administrative units called “‘banovinas”’. This 
division altered the boundaries of the country, for 
the two banovinas with their seats within Bosnia 
and Herzegovina (those of Sarajevo and Banjaluka) 
now comprised parts of the neighbouring area, with 
the result that part of Bosnia and Herzegovina 
territory came to belong to the banovina the seat 
of which was in Split, while part of Herzegovina 
was included into the banovina whose seat was in 





Montenegre: In present-day Yugoslavia a separate 
people’s republic of Bosnia and Herzegovina has been 
formed within its traditional historic boundaries. 

The social and political organisation of Bosnia and 
Herzegovina as one of the republics of Yugoslavia, 
is based on the written Constitution of the Federal 
People’s Republic of Yugoslavia, passed 13th January 
1946, the Constitution of the P.R. of Bosnia and 
Herzegovina dated 31st December 1946, the Con- 
stitutional Law of 13th January 1953 concerning 
the foundations of the social and political organisa- 
tion of the F.P.R. of Yugoslavia and the federal 
organs of government, and the Constitutional Law of 
29th January 1953 concerning the social and political 
organisation of the P.R. of Bosnia and Herzegovina 
and the republican organs of government. 

The P.R. of Bosnia and Herzegovina has, as does 
each of the Yugoslav republics, its own People’s 
Assembly with its Executive Council and Secre- 
tariats in Sarajevo, the capital city of the Republic. 
The country is divided into 12 districts and 134 
communes (1958). 

The population of Bosnia and Herzegovina shown 
by the census taken in 1953 was 2,847,790. Serbo- 
Croat is the language spoken by the people (except 
for small numbers of Slovenian and Macedonian 
settlers and national minorities) who are, however, 
divided—as regards nationality— into Serbs (largely 
of the Orthodox Church, the rest being Muslims), 
Croats (largely Roman-Catholics, the rest being 
Muslims) and those that abstained from declaring 
their nationality (very largely Muslims). 

According to the preliminary results of the census 
of 1953 there were in Bosnia and Herzegovina: 
10.3 per cent of no denomination, 35.1 per cent 
Orthodox, 21.4 per cent Roman-Catholics, 32.3 per 
cent Muslims, and 0.9 of other denominations. 

The official and final results, now in print, of the 
census taken in 1953 are as follows: 


Serbs 1,264,372—44.3% ‘(including 35,228 
Muslims) 

Croats 654,229—23.0% (including 15,477 
Muslims) 

Undeclared , 

Yugoslavs 891,800—31.4% (of whom 860,486 

were Muslims) 

Others 37,389— 1.3% 


The common language and close ethnical affinity 
of the population notwithstanding, the people 
are split into three groups owing to historical 
influences but mainly to different religious beliefs 
which were responsible for the formation of 
national differences between Serbs and Croats. The 
islamisation of Bosnia and MHerzegovina—the 
centuries-old borderland of the Ottoman Empire, 
situated at the very confines of East and West 
with their respective influences—came to introduce 
yet a third denominational element. Under Austro- 
Hungarian rule, the population of Bosnia and 
Herzegovina was officially classified according to 
denominations—except for a small number of 
settlers whose nationality was duly recorded— 
although the greater part of the people was becoming 
nationally conscious, #.¢e., the Orthodox population 
professed to be Serbs, and the Roman-Catholics 
Croats. Up to the World War II, Belgrade and 
Zagreb had each claimed national kinship with the 
Moslems of Bosnia, hence it came that a certain part 
of the Muslim population—mostly urban intelligentsia 
had declared themselves Serbs and Croats respecti- 
vely. 
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However, the great majority of the Muslims in 
Bosnia and Herzegovina remained unimpressed and 
abstained from declaring themselves Serbs or Croats. 
Personal opinion and feelings on the question of 
nationality have been fully respected in modern 
Yugoslavia; consequently, the Serbo-Croat speaking 
Muslims are free to choose whether to declare 
themselves Serbs or Croats, or make no declaration 
of their nationality. Among other reasons, the fact 
that there are in Bosnia and Herzegovina large 
numbers of nationally undecided Serbo-Croat 
speaking Muslims was decisive for Bosnia and 
Herzegovina being made a separate people’s republic 
of modern Yugoslavia. 

The four centuries of Turkish rule (867/1463- 
1295/1878) have resulted not only in the islamisation 
of a large part of the population but have also left 
their mark on the whole country. In Bosnia and 
Herzegovina Serbo-Croat is the language alike of 
Muslims and of the rest of the population. Con- 
sequently, elements of oriental culture have taken 
firm root in the pattern and way of life not only of 
the Muslims but of the entire population of Bosnia 
and Herzegovina. 

The centuries of Turkish rule delayed the growth 
of middle-class society in Bosnia and Herzegovina. 
However, the economic policy pursued in Bosnia 
and Herzegovina under Austro-Hungarian rule 
proved unable to develop and exploit all the 
productive possibilities of the country’s resources, 
with the result that Bosnia afid Herzegovina 
remained a backward country in many ways. In 
pre-war Yugoslavia, owing to various unfavourable 
circumstances and to the economic policy of the 
Government, the inherited backwardness did not 
show any great improvement. It was only after 
the World War II and the carrying out of revolu- 
tionary measures by the new regime of Yugoslavia 
that the natural resources of Bosnia and Herzegovina 
came to be exploited to the full due to the growing 
industrialisation of the country. Since 1945, a great 
number of industrial plants and establishments have 
been set up, small and large hydro-electric and 
thermo-electric power stations have been built and 
the mining industry modernised and extended. In 
the period from. 1947 to 1954 the investments 
made in the industries and mining of Bosnia and 
Herzegovina totalled 236,494 million dinars or 61.3 
per cent of all investments. The investment policy 
had to be adjusted and slightly changed after this 
period of most intensive industrialisation. The 
investments made in 1957 totalled 75,667 millions, 
of which 33,846 was spent on industry and mining. 
The consequences of rapid industrialisation are also 
reflected in the official returns concerning the ratio 
of agricultural population in Bosnia and Herzegovina, 
which was as follows: 


1895 I910 1931 1948 1953 
Engaged in agriculture, 
forestry & fishing 
Engaged otherwise 


88.4 86.6 83.4 76.7 63.5 
11.6 13.4 16.5 23.3 36.5 


The rate of growth in the other branches of the 
national economy was less rapid, especially as 
regards the use of agricultural land and cattle and 
sheep raising, but recent trends in agricultural policy 
have resulted in greater emphasis being laid on 
tillage and other types of farming. In 1957 there were 
in Bosnia and Herzegovina 2,613,000 hectares of 
agricultural land, 64.7% of which were cultivable, 
the rest being pastures and hill grazings (35%) and 
marshland and reed-beds (0.1%). 


Concerning communications, Bosnia and Herze- 
govina is still suffering from the consequences of 
adverse former conditions, especially as regards the 
railway network. In 1957 the country had 2,111 km. 
of railways, 1,339 km. of which were of standard 
gauge as against 772 km. of narrow gauge. 

The total value of national production in Bosnia 
and Herzegovina during 1956 was 215,639 million 
dinars, the chief sources and amounts (in millions) 
contributed by each being as follows: 


Industry & Mining 108,446 
Agriculture 46,828 
Building 11,154 
Transport 19,877 
Forestry 10,041 
Handicrafts 5,653 
Trade & Catering 13,640 


Similar to the inherited underdeveloped state of 
the country’s economy is the inherited cultural 
backwardness of the people, particularly in rural 
areas. The Austro-Hungarian government set up 
state-controlled primary schools without abolishing 
denominational schools. Compulsory primary edu- 
cation was introduced in 1911, yet in 1912/13 there 
were in Bosnia and Herzegovina only 374 state- 
controlled primary schools. The small number of 
schools, state-controlled and denominational together, 
could only cope with 18.55% of the children of 
school age. The Government of the Kingdom of 
Yugoslavia would only recognise the State primary 
schools, yet hardly one third of the children of school 
age were able to attend. The number of primary 
schools in 1938-39 was only 1,092, hence the large- 
scale illiteracy at the time. After World War II, 
despite the great efforts made to increase the number 
of schools and reduce illiteracy of adults, the official 
returns of 1953 showed that there were 225,000 
literate males and 615,000 illiterate females in 
Bosnia and Herzegovina out of a total of 2,116,000 
persons over the age of ro. 

In 1945 and over the following years special 
efforts were made to raise the standard of literacy 
and education in Bosnia and Herzegovina. Thus in 
1957 there were altogether 2,406 primary schools 
(including the continuation and eight-year schools), 
37 “gymnasiums” (secondary classical or grammar 
schools), 159 professional training schools and 27 
others. For adults there were 26 two-year elementary 
schools, 10 secondary schools, 12 technical schools for 
workers, 19 schools for skilled workmen and 11 others. 
Some time after the war a university with seven facul- 
ties was founded in Sarajevo, as well as an academy of 
music and a number of science institutes. In addition 
to these, there are now three Teachers Training 
Colleges in Bosnia and Herzegovina, several higher 
(professional) training colleges, six theatres, sixty 
science libraries, three hundred and twenty-five 
public libraries, eighteen museums and a radio 
broadcasting station. 

Bibliography: Statistitki godtsnjak FNRJ sa 
1958, Belgrade 1958; Resultati popisa stanouniStva 
1953, Book I—Vitalna i etnitka obeledja (in print) 
(The Federal Statistical Office of FPRY makes 
available surveys in English and French)— 
Informatiuni podact o srezovima i opStinama 
(issued by Statistical Office of Bosnia and Herze- 
govina), Sarajeva 1958; Enctklopedija Jugo- 
slavije, ii, (S. V. Bosna i Hercegovina) Zagreb, 
1956. 
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2. History of Bosnia and Herzegovina 
underd Turkish rule. 


(a) During the rise of Turkish power 


The establishment of Islam in Bosnia and Herze- 
govina is associated with the setting up and 
strengthening of Turkish rule. The first Turkish 
invasion occurred in the year 788/1386 during the 
reign of the first Bosnian king Tvrtko I (1353-91, king 
from 1377) when he was at the summit of his power. 
The next invasion took place in 790/1388 when the 
Turkish army was defeated by the Vojvoda Vlatko 
Vukovié. In the following year, a Bosnian army led 
by Vlatko Vukovié took part in the battle of 
Kossovo in support of the Serbian Duke Lazar. In 
the course of fighting Sultan Murad was mortally 
wounded and died when the battle had ended, yet 
Prince Bayazid succeeded in carrying the day and 
taking Duke Lazar prisoner. After the battle of 
Kossovo the Duke’s successors had to acknowledge 
Turkish suzerainty. The vassal Serbs considerably 
weakened the position of Bosnia. King Tvrtko’s 
successor was allowed to rule over the lands that 
actually belonged to him, while the greater part of 
Bosnia was in the power of independent magnates 
each exercising full control over their respective 
districts. The conquest of Skopje (in Turkish 
Uskiip) by the Turks in 794/1392 brought about the 
formation of a Turkish March bordering on Serbia 
and Bosnia. Skopje became the seat of the first 
Sandjak-beyi Pasha Yigit, who was succeeded by his 
son Ishak. From 818/1415 frequent Turkish incur- 
sions took place; as a result, Turkish influence made 
itself increasingly felt in the internal affairs of the 
country and in the ever growing dissensions among 
Bosnian barons and pretenders to the throne. 
Soon after the accession of Tvrtko II (1420-43), who 
had to acknowledge Turkish suzerainty, Bosnian 
kings were subjected to tribute by the Turks (from 
832/1428-29) who had temporarily occupied and 
garrisoned a number of towns on several occasions. 
It was not until the middle of the 9th/15th century 
that the Turks became firmly established in the 
town of Hodidjed and the surrounding country— 
in the present district of Sarajevo—where a frontier 
March was formed and administered by the Governor 
“Isa Bey of Skopje, the son of Ishak Bey, under the 
direct control of a Turkish dignitary with the title 
of voyvoda. The area was under dual control, for the 
Bosnian lords of the surrounding districts were 
vassals of the Turks. This administrative area is 
recorded in a Turkish cadastral register of the year 
859/1455, but no mention is made there of a settle- 
ment called Saray Ovas! though a district of the 
same name is recorded. However, the origins of 
Sarajevo date back before the final downfall of the 
Kingdom of Bosnia, for the townlet of Saray 
Ovasl is recorded in 866/1362. At that time the 
Bosnian throne was occupied by Stjepan Tomas 
(1443-1461), who relied on the support of the West 
but failed to obtain release from the obligation to 
pay tribute to the Turks. On that occasion, the Pope 
demanded not only the conversion of the king to 
catholicism but the suppression of “heresy” as well, 
a religion which, despite constant persecution, had 
taken firm root and become the established church. 
However reluctantly, the King finally ordered the 
persecution of the heretics who took refuge in the 
districts held by Turks and in the region of later 
Herzegovina. The Turks contmued to exploit not 
only the religious antagonism in the kingdom but 
social differences as well. The attempt made to 


unite the Kingdom of Bosnia and the Despotate 
of Serbia by means of an arranged marriage between 
the King’s son Stjepan Tomagevié and a Serbian 
Princess, brought about the fall of the Despotate 
and its capital city of Smederevo (1459). Stjepan 
Tomagevié (1461-1463), the last of Bosnian kings, 
came to depend upon the West for support to a much 
larger extent than his father ever did. 

In 867/1463 when the King refused to pay tribute, 
the Turkish armies, led by the Sultan himself, 
invaded and rapidly conquered Bosnia. Soon after 
the withdrawal of Turkish troops, the Hungarian 
King Matthias Corvinus marched into Bosnia and 
occupied the town of Jajce with adjacent districts. 
During the following year Hungarian forces con- 
quered Srebrenik, when two “‘banats” were set up— 
the seat of one in Jajce and of the other in Srebrenik— 
which formed a Hungarian March reinforced by the 
belt to the South of the Sava. During the gth/r5th 
century several incursions were launched from here, 
culminating in a three-day occupation of Sarajevo. 
King Matthias made one of his barons titular King 
of Bosnia. The Turks had earlier given the conquered 
districts of the kingdom to a cousin of the former 
dynasty and had founded a titular kingdom which 
had lasted only up to 881/1476. 

The first Sandjak-beyi of Bosnia was Mehmed-bey 
Minnet-oghlu. The sandjak of Herzegovina was 
founded in 874/1470 (the rest of Herzegovina was 
conquered by the Turks at the enti of 886/beginning 
of 1482); another sandjak was later set up, the seat 
of which was in Zvornik. The Banat of Srebrenik 
fell to the Turks in 918/1512, who also captured 
Jajce and Banjaluka after the battle of Mohacs 
(in 1527 or 1528). From Bosnia the Turks penetrated 
into Lika and occupied the greater part of Dalmatia 
with the castle of Klis. The Bosnian sandjak-beyt 
took part in the conquest of Slavonia. 

The seat of the sandjak of Bosna was in Sarajevo 
(until the middle of the r1oth/16th century) where- 
many imposing buildings were erected by the 
sandjak-beyi Ghazi Khusrew-bey, who came there as 
sandjak-beyi in 926/1520 and died in 948/1541. By 
that time the town of Sarajevo had become a large 
and important place. However, the seat of the 
sandjak was moved to Banjaluke (towards the 
middle of the roth/16th century), the lay-out and 
building of which as a Muslim city was com- 
pleted by Ferhad Sokolovié (Sokollu), a Governor 
of Bosnia who became the first Bosnian pasha 
(beyler-beyi). In the year 988/ 1580 the eydlet of 
Bosnia was formed, with Banjaluka as its seat, 
which comprised seven sandjaks (Bosnia, Herzegovina, 
Klis, Krka, Pakrac, Zvornik and PoZega). In 
addition to the present area of Bosnia and 
Herzegovina, the eydlet included parts of Slavonia, 
Lika and Dalmatia, as well as the frontier districts 
of Serbia. At the beginning of the 11th/ the end 
of the 16th century the eydlet was composed of eight 
sandjaks, and at the end of the first decade of the 
11th/the beginning of the 17th century the sandjak 
of Po%ega was incorporated into the newly formed 
eydalet of Kanizsa. 

The Turkish conquest brought about great 
changes in the social pattern of Bosnia and Her- 
zegovina. At the time when Bosnia came under 
Turkish control, the foundations of the structure 
and organisation of the Ottoman Empire had been 
completed. 

Having conquered the country, the Turks pro- 
ceeded to introduce their own social structure, a 
strictly centralised government, and their military 
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and feudal systems. This resulted in great changes 
in economic and social relations. Mining, next to 
agriculture the most important branch of former 
Bosnian economic activities, was taken over by the 
new rulers, and all the mines became the property 
of the sultan. The days of high and powerful 
feudal lords, masters in their own districts, were gone. 
In agrarian relations, the t#mar system was introduced 
controlled by a central authority. The sandjaks were 
administered by governors directly controlled by the 
sultans, whose incomes were the largest next to 
those of emperors. Governors used to be replaced all 
too frequently. On the other hand, the pressure on 
the peasant eased and sheep-raising began to improve. 
In the countryside generally, patriarchal ways of 
life and a measure of autonomy became apparent. 

At the same time, great religious and ethnical 
changes occurred involving the whole population. 
There was a large-scale islamisation. An improve- 
ment in animal husbandry in certain mountainous 
districts, particularly in those of Herzegovina, 
became evident, sheep-breeders were resettled in 
fertile agricultural districts which had been laid 
waste by wars and the like. Settling down on fertile 
lands, thousands of sheep-raisers turned to tillage, 
thus providing fresh manpower for the improvement 
of devastated areas. In view of the great importance 
attached to their work as colonisers, the settlers 
were allowed to retain their former privileges as 
sheep-raisers; however, with the growth of the 
feudal system and more settled conditions the settlers 
very largely became common re‘dyd. Because most 
of these settlers were Orthodox Serbs, many districts 
which had been devoid of Serbs now became peopled 
with them. 

On the other hand, islamisation helped the reigning 
religion to win adherents and partisans among all 
classes: peasants, feudal lords and townspeople. The 
islamisation of Bosnia and Herzegovina has not been 
the subject of comprehensive studies so far, so it 
still presents a problem awaiting solution. Before the 
World War I the generally accepted opinion was 
that the followers of the heretic Church, the so-called 
Bogumils had passed over to Islam in a body, 
allegedly because of a similarity of views on moral 
law, and owing to the earlier persecutions on the 
part of the Church of Rome. This opinion is still 
shared by many scholars today (A. Solovjev and 
others). By passing over to Islam en masse, Bosnian 
nobles had been allowed to retain their estates, and 
the traditional pattern of land-tenure in Bosnia and 
Herzegovina had thus remained unchanged until the 
13th/roth century. The ftimar system was only 
introduced as a superstructure. One of the chief 
supporters of this theory, before the World War I, 
was C, Truhelka. According to Truhelka and others, 
Bosnia had from the very beginning enjoyed a 
separate status in the Ottoman Empire. 

During the interval between the two world wars 
some Yugoslav historians (V. Cubrilovi¢, V. Skari¢) 
sought to prove the groundlessness of these views. 
They were of the opinion that (a) the islamisation 
had been carried out gradually, (b) the Bosnian 
nobles had not retained their estates after the con- 
quest because of the setting-up of the timdr system, 
and (c) the system of land-tenure, such as prevailed 
during the 18th century and was continued in the 
following century, had developed only gradually 
within the framework of the old agrarian system. 

Attention has been drawn by modern Yugoslav 
historians to Turkish sources of the first order, 
particularly to cadastral registers, which are likely 


to throw light on the history of the Yugoslav peoples 
during the period in question; however, the results 
of the investigations have not all been made public 
as yet. 

Before 867/1463, while the Turks held part of 
Bosnia under their control, there were no sipahit 
timars in the outlying districts of the borderland 
governed by ‘Isa Bey, the only timars being those 
owned by men of the garrison of the fort at Hodidjed. 
Moreover, in the interior of the borderland, within 
the estates of ‘Isa Bey, there were a number of 
stpahis, mostly Muslims with a few Christians. After 
the conquest, it was mainly from here and Macedonia, 
then from Serbia and other regions that the bulk of 
sipahis were drawn. Among the sipdhis that were 
sent to Bosnia there were many of Slav origin. 
After liquidating the leading representatives of the 
old Bosnian nobility during and after the conquest, 
the Turks at first left a few members of noble 
families and a good number of the old minor feudai 
landowners in possession of their estates. The con- 
querors also gave lands to headmen of sheep-raisers. 
This accounts for the presence at the time of many 
Christian sipahis, particularly in Herzegovina. 

The coming over of Bosnian feudatories to the side 
of Turks began rather early, at a time when they 
had to rely on influential Turks in the settling of 
disputes. Thus the land of the ducal family of 
Pavlovié was recorded in the cadastral register of 
859/1455 as land paying tribute in a lump sum 
(mukata‘a) (see Basvekalet arsivi, MAliye deft. 544). 
Herzeg Stjepan’s line of policy was for long one of 
complete reliance on the Turks. His sons had some 
time to rely on the Turks as well. His youngest son 
went over to the Turks, embraced Islam and as 
Hersekzade Ahmed Pasha held the office of Grand 
Vizier five times during the reigns of Bayazid II 
and Selim I, A considerable number of natives of 
Bosnia and Herzegovina belonging to Muslim feudal 
families, as well as boys collected from the re“ayd by 
devshirme and educated at the Court, were to hold 
the offices of Viziers or Grand Viziers. Mehmed 
Pasha Sokolovié (Sokollu), one of the foremost 
Ottoman statesmen, Grand Vizier 972/1564-987/1579, 
was descended from a distinguished Serbian family 
in Bosnia, whose Christian relatives were Patriarchs 
of Serbia after the restoration of the Patriarchate 
of Peé (1557). The bonds of blood and kinship 
between men of Bosnian descent who held high 
offices and their kinsmen helped greatly to raise 
the fortunes of certain Bosnian families. 

Although the ranks of sipahis were partly filled 
with foreign newcomers, the majority were of 
native descent, raised from among the old Bosnian 
feudalists or the new stpahis created during Turkish 
rule. In the earliest cadastral registers of the sandjak 
of Bosnia, the names of islamised sipdhis and their 
Christian relatives are recorded. Likewise, the 
members of their whole families are found grouped 
around the names of outstanding dignitaries (see 
Basvekalet arsivi, Tapu deft. 18 and 24). During the 
period there were in Bosnia, adjacent to Sultans’ and 
Sandjak-beys’ estates, a number of ¢iftliks held by 
feudal landlords and others; some of the sipahis 
likewise owned ¢iftliks in addition to timdrs, but 
most of the latter contained no éftliks as a rule. 
The ciftliks were hereditary possessions and remained 
as such even should the sipadki have lost possession 
of the timar. On the whole it would seem that a 
number of earlier feudatories, converted to Islam, had 
kept their inherited land in the form of G4/tliks. The 
latter, however, were few in number and consisted of 
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small estates, thus the theory can hardly be upheld, 
as C. Truhelka would have it, that the Bosnian 
nobles had remained in possession of their estates 
at the time of the conquest and had succeeded in 
holding them till the 13th/19th century. As a matter 
of fact, the number of ¢iftliks continued to increase, 
however slightly, until the beginning of the roth/ 
the end of the 15th century when, during the reign 
of Sultan Suleyman the Lawgiver, the ¢iftliks of this 
kind were finally abolished. Such ¢ciftliks, however, 
were to serve as a basis and pattern for the future 
development of new agrarian relations out of the old. 

Muslim descendants of Christian sipahis and 
members of islamised families who had mended 
their fortunes under Turkish rule were to be 
found later as sipahis and za‘ims, as dizddrs of 
fortresses and higher functionaries. The importance 
attached to Bosnia as a frontier land favoured the 
rise to influence and power of the native Muslims. 
True, after the break-through of the Turkish armies 
and the invasion of areas under Hungarian rule, a 
great many sipahis were ordered to settle in newly 
conquered regions, yet this was not followed by the 
same consequences as in Serbia where the process 
of islamisation virtually stopped with the Turkish 
invasion of Hungary. In Bosnia and Herzegovina 
islamisation had resulted in the creation of a 
broad basis of Muslims recruited not only from the 
townspeople but also from the peasantry. 

The creation of conditions necessary for the devel- 
opment of town communities in Bosnia—particularly 
those of mining centres—had begun during the 
period preceding the Turkish conquest. After the 
establishment of Turkish rule, Bosnian towns began 
to develop and grow. Turkish craftsmanship, 
particularly the handicraft characteristic of the 
Near East, was far advanced as compared with the 
craftsmanship of the earlier Bosnian period. Con- 
sequently, handicrafts and trade guilds of an 
oriental type developed greatly over the first 
two centuries of Turkish reign in Bosnia and 
Herzegovina. Great progress was made in trades 
related to the manufacture of leather, in gold- 
smiths’ work, and in crafts connected with the 
production of military equipment and of goods 
required by townspeople. On the other hand, 
the Ottoman mining industry was less developed 
than in Bosnia or Serbia where Saxon settlers 
had introduced their mining technique and rules. 
Owing to the introduction, by the Turkish 
authorities, of bureaucratic administrative measures 
in mining areas which became merged with the 
Imperial domains (kkdss), the mining industry 
suffered a setback in the first century of the Turkish 
rule, with a consequent falling off in production and, 
more particularly, in the output of precious metals; 
the production of iron, however, showed a slight 
increase. For these reasons, the growth of towns in 
Bosnia and Herzegovina during the period of 
Turkish rule was associated—apart from military 
considerations, which were the most important 
factor in the siting and building of towns—not 
with the development of the mining industry but 
rather with the advancement of crafts and the 
related trade. The towns built by the Turks were 
all situated on sites ensuring good communications. 
Over the second half of the rof/rsth century, 
the islamisation of the old Bosnian mining market- 
towns proceeded but slowly and was less conducive 
to their future development than in the case of new 
towns built by the Turks on the sites of former 
market-towns. A good instance are the towns of 
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Sarajevo and Banjaluka, among others, which, as the 
seats of Turkish authorities and military garrisons, 
expanded and developed into crafts centres and 
trading settlements. Besides the Muslims civil 
servants and soldiers, the populations of similar 
towns continued to grow because of the migration 
of Muslims from various places who brought in 
Oriental customs and ways of life. At the beginning 
however, it was the merchants of Dubrovnik who 
were the only traders on a large scale. 

The building of the most important towns in 
Bosnia and Herzegovina was due to the initiative 
of individual governors. It was in and around these 
towns that governors had their estates, mills, houses, 
hammams and shops, which they would bequeath 
and leave, during their lifetime, as religious and 
charitable endowments (wak/). Thus a great number 
of mosques, fekiyes and religious schools were built, 
with libraries adjoining mosques or schools, Dervish 
orders introduced mystic rites and ceremonies likely 
to please the urban population. Briefly, the towns of 
Bosnia became the strongholds of Turkish power and 
the mainstays of Muslim culture. The towns also 
had an influence on the countryside and attracted 
great numbers of peasants and people from rural 
areas. Most of the migrants were peasants converted 
to Islam, and the non-Muslims soon became converts 
as well. Christians and Jews living in towns were few 
in number. 

The earliest Turkish cadastral registers of the 
sandjaks of Bosnia and Herzegovina provide docu- 
mentary evidence bearing out the contention that the 
islamisation en masse had its origin in towns and the 
surrounding country districts. At the beginning of 
the period, as shown in the records, converted 
peasants in the sandjak of Bosnia were to be found 
only around the town of Sarajevo. In 894/1489 there 
were in the sandjak over 25,000 Christian houses, 
1,300 odd Christian widows’ houses, and over 4,000 
unmarried Christian men, as compared with approx- 
imately 4,500 Muslim houses and over 2,300 single 
Muslims (cf. Basvekdlet arsivi, Tapu deft. no. 24). 
The earliest cadastral register of the sandjak of 
Herzegovina for the year 882/1477 (Tapu deft. no. 5) 
clearly shows—and so do the other cadastral registers 
—that the islamisation was not instantaneous; nor 
is there any evidence to prove the assumption that 
the conquerors had been joined by masses of partisans 
that belonged to the heretic Church of Bosnia. Only 
in some mountain villages of Herzegovina, as shown 
by the registers, were to be found the ‘‘devoted 
believers of the Church of Bosnia” (krstjani); also, 
some believers of the Church of Bosnia were recorded 
to have lived in a deserted village in the sandjak of 
Bosnia, this being the only instance. It would seem 
that twenty years’ persecution of Bosnian heretics 
during the reigns of King Stjepan Toma’ and King 
Stjepan TomaSevié had broken up the heretic Church 
of Bosnia; the change-over to Orthodoxy of Herzeg 
Stjepan Vukéié must also have had its share in 
weakening the position of the Bosnian Church in 
Herzegovina. The Turkish government recognised 
the Serbian Orthodox Church. Under the Sultan’s 
berat [q.v.], the Orthodox Church enjoyed consid- 
derable rights and privileges. The Catholic Church 
was also granted certain privileges by Mehemmed II 
the Conqueror. It is evident from data in the 
cadastral registers that the ‘devoted believers of 
the Church of Bosnia’ had retired into remote 
secluded districts of Herzegovina. There is no recorded 
evidence of any islamisation of those parts of the 
country or the people at the time. The inference 
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could therefore be drawn that the Bosnian heretics 
in most areas had already been brought into the 
fold (Orthodox or Catholic), which would exclude 
the possibility of a general conversion to Islam of 
the followers of the Church of Bosnia. 

However, the probability is that the earlier 
persecutions on the part of the Catholic Church, 
combined with the pressure brought to bear by the 
Orthodox Church, which had the right to collect 
church-dues, had created conditions favouring the 
conversion to.Islam of the former followers of the 
Bosnian Church. At all events, the development of 
towns as centres of Islam, and their influence on 
the surrounding countryside resulted in a steady 
spread of Islam among the peasantry of certain 
areas ‘as early as the gth/15th century. Thus a 
foundation was laid for a major islamisation of the 
peasantry. The islamised peasants were given the 
distinctive name of potur. Their religion was a mixture 
of Islamic and other elements, christianised pagan, 
Christian and heretical-Christian. It was on these 
grounds that the Muslim feudatories and religious in- 
telligentsia were inclined not to regard the Muslim 
peasantry as their equals. 

During the reign of Siileyman Kanini measures 
were taken to check the growing power of the 
feudal class, which had been completely islamised 
by then. Bosnian stpadhis were made to move to 
newly conquered areas, the vacant timars being 
made over to sipahis from other districts. Ciftliks 
were transformed and made part of re‘dyd lands. 
It was at this time—and to a greater extent later 
on—that by graft and bribes a number of courtiers 
began to acquire estates in Bosnia. However, at the 
same time concessions had to be made in view of 
the needs of defence, particularly those of the 
borderland, and the existence of many devasted 
areas. Over the second half of the 1o/16th century 
the number of ¢tftliks in possession of feudal lords 
and army officers continued to grow, particularly 
in frontier districts. The post of kapudan (captain), 
formerly concerned with service on rivers in the 
borderland, came to be that of an officer in 
command of forts and defensive works of a district. 
The native feudal class could always rely on the 
kapudan’s office for effectual support. The setting 
up of the eydlet of Bosnia added greatly to the 
ever increasing importance of the native nobility. 

The second half of the roth/16th century proved 
to be a period of rapid growth and development of 
certain Bosnian towns. There followed a steady rise 
in the volume of trade with Italian towns by enter- 
prising home traders and Dubrovnik merchants. 
Being in the majority, the Muslim inhabitants of 
towns enjoyed certain privileges and lived in special 
quarters apart from the Christian population. Owing 
to the influx of newcomers certain guilds closed 
their doors, hence a migration of Muslim population 
to places and towns beyond the Sava. 

In the second half of the roth/16th century, the 
signs of a crisis in the Ottoman general administrative 
structure became increasingly apparent in the 
country’s finances. One of its effects was a consi- 
derable weakening of Turkish military power. This 
crisis became evident in Bosnia as well. The last 
military ventures and offensive operations made 
under the leadership of Hasan Pasha Predojevi¢, 
the beyler-beys of Bosnia, ended in the capture of 
Biha¢. In the following year (1002/1593), a Bosnian 
army led by Hasan Pasha suffered a heavy defeat 
at Sisak, which brought about the war between the 
Habsburgs and Turkey. 
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{b) The period of crisis in the Turkish state and 
military defeats of the Ottomans 


The administrative structure and extent of the 
eyalet of Bosnia, which took definite shape at the 
beginning of the r1th/17th century, remained 
unchanged until about the end of the century. At 
this time, the governor of the eydlet bore the title of 
Vizier, and the seat of governement was transferred 
from Banjaluka to Sarajevo in 1049/1639. 

The crisis in the economic and financial affairs of 
the Ottoman Empire and the cracks in the Osmanli 
structure were also reflected in the conditions that 
prevailed in Bosnia where disorders were frequent 
and corruption rife. Owing to financial difficulties 
and the rising costs of maintaining control over wide 
areas of the conquered territory, the central govern- 
ment had to extend the system of lease of all public 
and imperial revenue and to raise the taxes and 
introduce new ones. The system of lease was extended 
to include the renting of local rates, and even the 
incomes from timdrs and ze‘dmets acquired by 
courtiers, officials attached to central offices, and by 
many other prominent men living in the capital. 
The widespread centralised bureaucratic system, 
designed to control and check oppression, became 
a source of corruption, practised by local authorities 
as well. From the second half of the roth/16th 
century on, the financial burdens and exploitation 
of the re‘dyd (peasantry) increased, the pressure 
being put on the sheep-raisers of the autonomous 
districts likewise. The long war (1593-1606) was a 
constant drain on Turkish resources and manpower, 
with Bosnia bearing the brunt in her exposed 
position. Owing to the war there was much unrest and 
many risings of the Serb people in Herzegovina both 
during and after the war. Over the first two decades 
of the rrth/17th century, former rebels from Anatolia 
were sent to Bosnia as governors and would turn 
rebels in Bosnia as well; they could always rely for 
support on a large number of malcontents among the 
native sipahi class who were embittered because 
courtiers and those near to central authorities would 
be given timdrs and ze‘amets as a present, thus 
enabling individuals and local bureaucrats to 
acquire estates as large as several timars put together. 
Turkish governors, whose term of office was rather 
short, were anxious to amass riches and exploited 
the country for their own profit, as did the officials 
of the central government sent to investigate 
malpractices and causes of unrest. 

Despite such conditions the native feudal class 
continued to prosper and grow in strength. The 
process of transformation of peasant lands into 
ciftiiks owned by military commanders, stpdhis and 
wealthier citizens was gaining ground as was 
alienation of free bashtinas (inherited possessions) of 
knez-es (village headmen) and other categories of 
land. Peasant tenants (¢tftct, kmet) of such ciftliks 
were required to deliver one third of a fourth (at a 
later period a fifth, or a ninth in some instances) 
of corps to their owners (Ciftlik sahibs) besides being 
forced to work on ¢tftliks belonging exclusively to 
the ¢iftlik owner. Such tenants were bound to pay 
‘ushr, saldriye and other duties of ‘the timar system 
to their stpahis (sadhib-t ard) should the @%/tlik happen 
to be part of a timdr or a ze‘dmet, which was usually 
the case. The system of government by kapudans 
was extended and came to be applied in the inland 
areas of the country, for the central government 
could not afford the means required for the upkeep 
of as large an army of mercenaries as was needed. 
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In the circumstances. kapudans tended to grow 
overbold and defy orders issued by Pashas. 

Yielding to the demands of Bosnian stpahis 
supported by the Pasha, Sultan Ahmed (1603-1717) 
issued a firman establishing timdrs with rights of 
family succession (odjakiik), the successors being 
sons or brothers of the deceased, or else kinsmen 
living with the family (odjak). 

Changes in land tenure and economic policy 
mainly affected the Christian peasantry; the land 
of Muslim peasants was seldom interfered with. 
Increased taxation and growing exploitation deepen- 
ed the existing divisions between the two classes of 
peasantry, hence the frequent flights of Christian 
peasants over the border and increasing numbers of 
outlaws (haydut in Turkish), who as highwaymen 
became a menace to safety on the roads. 

The trends of development in agriculture and other 
branches of national economy, apparent in the 
earlier period, became more pronounced during the 
second half of the roth/16th century and during the 
irth/17th century. Mining industry continued to 
decline and was at its lowest at the end of the century. 
The towns grew and developed during the second 
half of the 16th and the first half of the 17th 
centuries as a result of the expanding trade and 
commerce. The opening of the port at Split (1592), 
a rival to the port of Dubrovnik, proved an event 
of great importance to Bosnian trade. The town 
guilds came under the exclusive control of the 
janissaries, and this led to the further transformation 
of guilds into closed organisations. Town notables 
(a‘yan, q.v.) and powerful aghas made their appear- 
ance in growing numbers. However, part of the inhab- 
itants of towns were Christians, some of whom were 
craftsmen and tradesmen. Following the increasing 
migration of country people into towns the tax on 
abandoned land was very increased. Over the second 
half of the roth/16th and the first half of the r1th/ 
17th centuries, some of the towns grew both in 
extent and importance, particularly the town of 
Sarajevo. The amassed money-capital, however, 
served to advance the practices of usury. Besides 
the prosperous Muslim class, there were in towns 
certain Christian families of rich traders and 
merchants—Christian usurers. The urban social 
pattern showed a marked tendency towards a 
sharper division between the wealthier, politically 
influential class and the lower class of the urban 
poor. In the r1th/r7th century there occurred 
several serious outbreaks of disorder and rioting 
among the poor of Sarajevo, largely Muslim. 

While in the first half of the r1th/17th century the 
Thirty Years War in Europe prevented any major 
military undertaking against the Turk, in the 
second half of the century two long wars caused 
much suffering and lowered the standard of living 
conditions and the economy of the eyalet of Bosnia. 
The war against Venice (1644-1669) and the shorter 
war against the Habsburgs (1663-1664) were waged 
in areas belonging to the eydlet of Bosnia, where 
frequent incursions took place. The consequent 
flights of Christian population across the frontier 
resulted in the enlistment of many of the fugitives, 
called sskoci, in the military service of Venice. In 
Herzegovina also there was unrest and rising of the 
people. After the wars there followed a 14-year 
period of welcome peace, which on the whole 
resulted in consolidation of Turkish power. The 
attack on Vienna started the.new. war with the Haly 
Alliance which was to last-a long time (1683-1699). 
For once the Bosnian territory south of the Sava 
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escaped being the main scene of the operations, but 
a Bosnian army had to take part in the war and 
defend the frontiers. Austrian troops temporarily 
occupied some districts south of the Sava (in 1688), 
and nine years later Prince Eugene, after the battle 
of Senta, advanced as far as Sarajevo, burning it 
down in 1109/1697. The Christian population, 
particularly the Roman Catholics, migrated and 
retreated with the invading armies. The long wars 
left an epidemic of plague in their trail. 

Under the terms of the peace-treaty of Karlovci 
(1110/1699) the eydlet of Bosnia retained, with 
minor changes, the present frontiers of Bosnia and 
Herzegovina on the north and west. However, on 
these. frontiers new fortifications began to be built 
and the old ones repaired; more ‘“‘kapudanships” 
were established. The eydlet now consisted of five 
sandjaks .(Bosnia, Herzegovina, Klis, Zvornik and 
Bihaé), the last being abolished soon after. It was 
at this time that the residence of the Bosnian vizier 
was transferred from Sarajevo to Travnik. 

Muslim refugees from the ceded areas of Hungary, 
Slavonia, Croatia and Dalmatia came to settle in 
Bosnia on lands abandoned or sparsely populated, 
which they were allowed to hold as ¢#/tliks. The new 
settlers were embittered against the Christian 
Powers and the insurgents, which added to the 
division and differences between Muslims and 
Christians. A number of settlers came to stay in 
towns, for the most part tradesmen, craftsmen and 
soldiers. 

The exposed position of the eydlet of Bosnia 
called for great efforts on the part of the Muslim 
population. Under the peace-treaty of Pozarevac 
(1130/1718) Austria was given a belt of territory south 
of the Sava, and some areas around the western 
frontier were also lost to Austria and Venice. Despite 
the ravages wrought by the plague coupled with a 
succession of bad harvests and heavy loss of life 
suffered by Bosnian stpdhis, a Bosnian army led 
by Hekim-oghlu ‘Ali Pasha gained a decisive victory 
over the Austrians at Banjaluka in 1150/1737. The 
treaty of Belgrade (1152/1739) deprived Austria of 
all the territories held under the treaty of PoZarevac, 
except for the castle of Furjan. 

Bosnian feudal nobility and Muslims in general 
had by now lost confidence in the power of the 
Empire. The arrival of janissaries from the abandoned 
regions strengthened the privileged position of certain 
towns, particularly that of Sarajevo, which were 
now granted virtual autonomy, the greatest power 
being yielded by municipal. a‘yén and military 
commanders (‘‘bashas’’) with kapudans. These 
dignitaries came to be the main representatives of 
political power. In the time of ‘Ali Pasha a Council 
of a‘ydn was set up, composed of municipal a‘ydn, 
kapudans and men of note from different parts of the 
eyalet. The Council was meant to exercise control 
over the vizier himself and was given powers to 
determine certain vizier’s incomes. 

Sprung from this privileged class, the new native 
Muslim nobility was founded on the subjection of 
peasantry and depended on further extension of 
villainage. Beys and aghas as land and ¢iftlik lords 
took over or seized new ¢tftliks, causing peasants 
from stock-rearing districts to settle on deserted 
land, and generally acting independently of the 
central authority. kapudans usurped the powers 
and functions of officers of state, renting the state’s 
revenue, taking over ¢ci/tliks, and acquiring property 
by every means. Certain families of kapudans 
recorded in the first decades of the 12th/18th century 
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had reached a high position in society by the end 
of the century. 

In order to acquire riches and indemnify them- 
selves for taxes paid and bribes offered to obtain the 
appointment to the office, viziers of Bosnia would 
raise the rate of taxation and impose new rates, 
taxes and other dues. Indeed, immediate delivery 
of certain goods was often demanded as advance 
payment for taxes 6-9 months before they were to 
fall due. This provoked a series of revolts and risings 
of poor citizens and Muslim peasantry over a period 
of ten years about the middle of the 12th/18th 
century. 

Such circumstances had an adverse effect on trade 
in town and country alike. The prevailing conditions 
acted as a serious set-back to economic growth of 
the country. 

In the war between Austria and Turkey (1788- 
1791) the responsibility for the defence of the 
frontier districts rested with the Bosnian forces. 
Apart from capturing certain frontier castles (1788- 
1790) the Austrian armies had but few successes. 
Under the terms of the peace-treaty of Svishtov 
(1791) Turkey surrendered a little part of her 
territory, and Austria evacuated the captured 
frontier castles. 

At the beginning of the 13th/end of 18th century 
Sultan Selim III introduced a series of reforms and 
measures largely designed to curb the power of 
janissaries. The policy of the proposed reforms ran 
counter to the established foundations and prevailing 
influence of Muslim nobility and the privileged 
position of Muslim population of towns in the 
Bosnian eydlet. 


(c) The Period of Reforms in Turkey and Risings 
in Bosni« 


The new Turkish reforms could not but be met 
with indignation by Bosnian Muslims, interfering as 
they did with the established military structure and 
being directed against the janissaries and the sipahi 
army. In several campaigns against the insurgents in 
Serbia, Bosnian beys, aghas and the urban population 
took part in large numbers; however, the Bosnian 
army suffered a heavy defeat at MiSar (1806). A 
short time after, several risings of Serb peasantry 
occurred in Bosnia but were soon put down. Far 
greater efforts were needed for the final suppression 
of the rebellion of the Drobnjaks in Herzegovina. 
Bosnian Muslims also took part in the suppression 
of the rising in Serbia in 1813. 

The transit trade improved during the period 
of Napoleonic continental blockade. Bosnian roads 
were chiefly used at the time for the transport 
of cotton, undertaken by Serbian and Jewish 
traders, many of whom grew rich in consequence. 
Muslim tradesmen in towns were dependent for 
their prosperity on the preservation of privileges and 
special rights. Sarajevo, the most important town, 
had acquired a large measure of independence in 
regard to viziers; there were frequent cases of 
serious differences and quarrels between the citizens 
and the vizier, which at times led to armed resistance. 
With the appointment and arrival of Djalal al-Din 
Pasha in 1820 law and order was restored at a great 
sacrifice of life. The abolition of the order of Janis- 
saries was the cause of another rising of the people, 
particularly in Sarajevo, which was suppressed by 
‘Abd al-Rahman Pasha. The general dissatisfaction 
and resistance to the reforms continued none the 
less. In 1246/1831, when attempts were made to 
carry the reforms into effect and reorganise the army, 


a rebellion broke out headed by Bosnian Muslim 
nobles under the leadership of Husayn-kapudan 
GradaStevié. The insurgents demanded complete 
autonomy for Bosnia and Herzegovina and the right 
to elect their own vizier; Bosnia had to pay a yearly 
tribute to the Sultan. The demands, if met, would 
have safeguarded the privileges of the nobility and 
the existing military structure. However, at the very 
start of the conflict the Rapudans of Herzegovina, 
led by ‘Ali Agha Rizvanbegovi¢, separated them- 
selves from the movement. Despite the victory of 
Husayn-kapudan over the imperial troops and of 
the understanding reached with the Grand Vizier, 
the initial great successes soon came to nothing 
because of personal ambitions of the leader (elected 
to the viziership in the early part of Djumada I 
1247/8-17 October 1831) and the rivalry between 
Bosnian leaders. The insurrection was put down 
(1832) and Herzegovina proclaimed a pashaltk to be 
governed by ‘Ali Pasha Rizvanbegovié (1833). 

After the suppression of the insurrection the 
hereditary kapudanliks were abolished (1835) and 
replaced by miisellimliks. Many former kapudans, 
a‘yan, and sipdhis as well (after the abolition of 
their order) were appointed miisellims and given 
posts of commanders. The iron hand in a velvet 
glove was the means used by the Ottoman Porte in 
dealing with Bosnian nobles and stubborn malcon- 
tents. Nevertheless, the conflicts still continued, 
particularly between the citizens of Sarajevo and 
the viziers. The resistance was finally broken by 
‘Umar Pasha Latas, a former Austrian petty- 
officer, born in Lika (Croatia). Sent to Bosnia 
(1850-1852) with special powers at the head of 
considerable forces, ‘Umar Pasha succeeded in 
breaking the great political influence of Bosnian 
nobility and carrying the reforms into effect. He 
had ‘Ali Pasha put to death, and abolished the 
pashalik of Herzegovina. Bosnia was divided into 
six ka@imakdmliks and Herzegovina into three 
ka@imakdliks. The town of Sardjevo became the 
official residence of the vizier. 

Further reforms were made in the administration 
of the eydlet of Bosnia during the tenure of office 
of the Vizier Topal ‘Othman Pasha (1861-1869). 
The country was divided into seven sandjaks. The 
wilayet Council was set up in 1866—an advisory 
body of representatives, on denominational basis. 
A start was made with modernisation of living 
conditions, health service and communications 
(the first railway—Banjaluka-Novi—was opened in 
1872). In the sixties of the century the wildyet 
printing-office was set up and a number of schools 
opened. 

The reforms and measures taken favoured the 
development of certain branches of national economy. 
Commerce and trade improved, but the guilds were 
endangered owing to the development of the market. 
Many urban Serb families rose to prosperity and, as 
a result, the influence of Serbian citizens began to 
make itself felt in rural districts. 

Yet the reforms were not far-reaching enough to 
deal with the essence of agrarian structure and its 
problems. With the abolition of the order of sipahis 
the ‘uskr (tithe) was made a tax of the state, and 
to indemnify the sipdahis for loss of income a pension 
scheme was introduced in lieu of the rents. However, 
to recoup themselves for their losses, the sipdhis 
proceeded to convert into dftliks the remaining 
peasant free-holdings. By the middle of the 13th/ 
Igth century the process had been completed; thus 
feudal land-tenure and tenantry came to be 
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associated with Christian peasants, for the Muslim 
peasantry had remained in possession of their 
ciftiks. The burden of heavy taxation was meant 
to be borne largely by the peasant. Moreover, the 
amount of rates and other dues exacted from 
the kmets (tenants) was not fixed but collected 
arbitrarily. Such conditions were a cause of general 
discontent among the peasantry, and provoked 
frequent rebellions. 

Fahir Pasha, Vizier of Bosnia, undertook (in 
1848) to settle the agrarian question. Under his new 
scheme ¢ifilik owners were to collect a third part of 
the annual crop, and forced labour was to be 
abolished except in Herzegovina, where the kmmets 
were allowed to hand over less than a third of the 
crop. Certain obligations of the ¢i/tlik owner in the 
district of Sarajevo, e.g., to provide his Rmet with 
seeds, oxen and dwellings, were to apply to all 
Bosnian districts. However, ¢ifilik owners proceeded 
to collect the third of the crop everywhere, insisted 
on forced labour and failed to perform their own 
obligations. This caused much discontent among 
the peasants; nor were the ¢iftlik owners satisfied. 
Several unsuccessful attempts had to be made 
before the question was finally settled—after the 
passing of the Agrarian Act (during the Ramadan 
of 1274)—by decree proclaimed in the month of 
Safar 1276/September 1859, enacting the customary 
practices in regard to kmets. No provision was made, 
however, for a uniform system of taxation and other 
dues applicable to the whole of Bosnia and Herze- 
govina. The regulations of the decree in regard to 
this system of land-tenure remained in force until 
1918. 

The unsatisfactory conditions gave rise to a series 
of peasant risings about the middle of the roth 
century. The great rising of 1875 when masses of 
Christian peasants, kmets of aghas and beys, joined 
hands, was given a political colouring by the parti- 
cipation of the Serbian town population, particularly 
following the entry of Serbia and Montenegro into 
war against Turkey. True, the rising in Herzegovina 
was a mass movement, while in Bosnia it was only 
the frontier districts that were involved. The rising 
called forth the intervention of the Great Powers. 
The Treaty of San Stefano stipulated that Turkey 
should grant autonomy to Bosnia and Herzegovina. 

Under the terms of the Congress of Berlin, 
Bosnia and Herzegovina was mandated to Austria- 
Hungary. The Austro-Hungarian troops sent to 
occupy the country met with unexpected re- 
sistance from Bosnian Muslims. The rebels were 
led by men of the lower classes—since prominent 
Bosnians were unwilling to take sides after the 
withdrawal of Turkish authorities and the army— 
who incited the people to rise against the invader 
and set up a government of the people in Sarajevo. 
The occupation began on July 29th and was com- 
pleted on October zoth, 1878. Drastic measures were 
taken to break down the strong resistance offered 
at some places, particularly around and in the 
town of Sarajevo. 

Bibliography: Historical studies relating to 
the period of Turkish rule in Bosnia and Herze- 
govina are far from being complete though much 
progress has been made of late. Most of the 
relevant historical material dealing with the 
period has not yet been published. The collecting 
and editing of the material is in charge of the 
Oriental Institute of Sarajevo. For the early part of 
the period of particular importance are the Turkish 
cadastral registers (with kdnféin-ndmas), kept in 
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the Bagsvekalet arsivi in Istanbul, wak/-ndmas 
(reported on by F. Spaho, H. KreSevljakovié, 
G. Elezovié, H. Sabanovié, and others), and 
documents stored in the archives of Dubrovnik 
(reported on by C. Truhelka, F, Kraelitz, V. 
Skarié, G. Elezovié, H. Sabanovié, J. Radonié, 
and others); also important are the kddi sidjilis 
of the 17th century with fragmentary records 
from the 16th century, and public records material 
(Oriental Institute, Khusrew-bey Library, etc.). 
Some public records of the wildyet of Bosnia 
(from the middle of the 19th century) are kept 
in the Oriental Institute of Sarajevo. Valuable 
information concerning the later part of the period 
is to be found in the unpublished chronicle entitled 
Tarikh-i Diyar-i Bosna, written by Salih Sidki Ef. 
HadZihusejnovié, known by the name of Muwekkit, 
at the second half of the 19th century, the 
autograph of which is kept in the Oriental 
Institute of Sarajevo. 

The more important collections of sources are 
the following: C. Truhelka, Tursko-slovjenski 
spomenict dubrovatke arhive, Glasnik Zem. muzeja 
Bosnia and Herzegovina 1911; H. Sabanovié, 
Najstarije vakufname u Bosnt, Prilozi za ortjentalnu 
filologiju, ii (1951), iii-iv (1952); Monumenta 
Turcica historiam Slavorum Mer. illustrantia, 
I, Kanuni i kanun-name, Vol. 1 (edited by Oriental 
Inst. of Sarajevo), Sarajevo 1957; J. Matasovid, 
Fojnitka regesta, Spomenik Srpske Akademije 
Nauka, \xlii (1930); inscriptions in oriental 
languages discovered in Bosnia have been published 
by M. Mujezinovié, in Prilozi za orijentalnu 
filologiju, ii 1951(), iii-iv (1952-53), and others. 
Among the more important travel-books con- 
taining valuable information and data are those by 
Kuripe3ié (1530) and Ewliya Celebi from the 
middle of the 17th century. The sources concerning 
the beginning of the Rising in 1875 have been 
published by H. HadZibegi¢, Turskt dokument o 
potetku ustanka u Hercegovini i Bosnit 1875, 
Prilozi za orijentalnu filologiju, i (1950). 

General histories of Bosnia: S. BaSagi¢, 
Kratka uputa u progslost Bosne 4 Hercegovine, 
Sarajevo 1900; M. Prelog, Povijest Bosne u doba 
osmanlijske vlade, i-ii, Sarajevo 1912, 1913. Both 
are out of date. V. Corovié, Historija Bosne i, 
Belgrade 1940 (published first book only, to 1482); 
Istorija naroda Jugoslavije i, Belgrade 1953, 
514-576 (to 1482 also). An outline of the history 
of Bosnia and Herzegovina under Turkish rule 
is to be found in Istorija naroda Jugoslavije, 
Book ii (in print); the 15th, 16th and 17th 
centuries are by N. Filipovié, the 18th century by 
H. KreSevljakovié, and the history of culture by 
H. $abanovié. Unpublished Turkish historical 
material has been used, particularly cadastral 
registers, and references given concerning sources 
and bibliography. 

Monographs and treatises: H. Sabanovié, 
Pitanje turske vlasti u Bosni do pohoda Mehmeda IT 
1463 god., Godi&njak Ist. druStva Bosne i Hercegovine 
vii (1956); H. Sabanovié, Bosanski pagaluk do kraja 
XVII vijeka—postanak i upravna podjela (disser- 
tation in print); H. KreSevljakovié, Kapetanije u 
Bosni i Hercegovini, Sarajevo 1954; M. HandZi¢, 
Pogled na sudstvo u Bosni i Hercegovini 2a vrijeme 
turske vlastt, Sarajevo 1940; ¢. Truhelka, Historicka 
podloga agrarnog pitanja u Bosni, Glasnik Zem. 
muzeja xvii (1915); V. Cubrilovié, Poreklo musli- 
manskog plemsitva u Bosni, Jug. ist. Easopis I 
(1935); M. Hand2ié, Islamizacija Bosne 1 Herce 
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govine i porijeklo bosanskohercegovackih muslimana, 
Sarajevo 1940; A. Solovjev, Nestangk bogumtlstva 
4 islamisacija Bosne; Godi§njak Ist. drusiva Bosne 
4 Hercegovine 1, 1949; N. Filipovi¢, Pogled na 
osmansks feudalizam (s posebnim obsirom na agrarne 
odnose), Godisnjak Ist. drustva Bosne i Herce- 
govine, iv, 1952; B. Djurdjev, O vojnucima sa 
osurtom na rasvoj turskog feudalisma i na pitanje 
bosanskog agaluka, Glasnik Zem. muzeja ii, 1947; 
N. Filipovié, Odfakluk timari uw Bosni + Hercego- 
vint, in Prilosi sa Orijentalnu filologiju, v (1954-5); 
H. KreSevijakovié, Gradska privreda i esnafi u 
Bosni 4 Hercegovint, Godi§njak Ist. drusiva Bosne 
4 Hercegovine (1949); V. Skari¢, Staro rudarsko 
provo i tehnika wu Srbiji 4 Bosni, Belgrade 1939; 
V. Skarié, Sarajevo i njegova okolina od najstarijih 
vremena do austro-ugarske okupacije, Sarajevo 
1937; A. HandZié, Bosanski namjesnik Hekim- 
oglu Ali-pasa, Prilosi za orijentalnu filologiju 
V (1954-55); F. Spaho, Pobuna u tuslanskom 
sresu polovicom osamnaestog vijeka, Glasnik Zem. 
muzeja Ixv (1933); A. Bejti¢é, Bosanski namjesntk 
Mehmedpasa Kukavica i njegove saduibine u Bosni 
(1752-1756, 1757-1760), Prilosi 2a orijenialnu filo- 
logiju vi-vii (1956-57); V. Skari¢, Is proSlosts 
Bosne 4 Hercegovine XIX vijeka, Godtinjak Ist. 
drustva Bosne i Hercegovine I (1949); L. Ranke, 
Die letsten Unruhen in Bosnien 1820-1832, Hist.- 
politische Zeitschrift ii (1935); V. Popovié, Agrarno 
pitanje uw Bosni i Mercegovini 4 turski neredi 
sa vreme reforme Abdul-Medtida (1839-1861), 
Belgrade 1949; J. Koetschet, Erinnerungen aus 
dem Leben des Serdar Ekrem Omer Pascha, Sarajevo 
1885; J. Koetschet, Osman Pascha der letste grosse 
Wesir Bosniens und seine Nachfolger, Sarajevo 
1909; V. Cubrilovi¢, Bosanski ustanak 1875-1878, 
Belgrade 1930. 


3. Islamic culture in Bosnia and Herze- 


govina 


The islamisation of part of the population of 
Bosnia and Herzegovina, one outcome of the 
Turkish conquest, was to lay its impress on the 
country’s pattern of life and-culture. The style of 
living, both public and private, of the Muslims in 
Bosnia and Herzegovina during the period of 
Turkish rule was very much the same—particularly 
in towns—as in the other provinces of the Ottoman 
Empire. The mainstays of Islamic culture in Bosnia 
and Herzegovina were town settlements, for the 
manifest features of the culture were predominantly 
urban in scope and character. The way of living of 
Muslim peasantry had some definite particularities 
of its own. Owing to europeanisation however the 
elements of oriental culture—particularly in Christi- 
ans—tended to disappear in the post-Turkish period, 
and did so to an ever-increasing extent after the 
country became a constituent part of Yugoslavia. 
Nevertheless, the characteristic elements of oriental 
culture have not disappeared even to-day, and what 
is more, not even among Christian population, to 
say nothing of the Muslims. Many features of orientat 
ways of life are still very much in evidence, such 
as the style of living, furniture, cooking, drinking 
habits and certain old customs. Oriental practices are 
still in frequent use in the goldsmith’s craft, carpet 
weaving and many other branches of applied arts. 

The most lasting traces of the influence of Islamic 
culture are to be found in the field of architecture 
and town-planning. Some principles of oriental town- 
planning have found ready application because of 
prevalence of terraced sites. Many Bosnian towns still 


show the former typical lay-out witha division into 
two quarters, viz., the Carshw (shopping or commercial 
centre) and the Mahailas (the residential quarters). 

In town-planning and building generally over the 
period of Turkish rule three stages'can be distin- 
guished: (a) the initial period until about the end of 
the 16th century, (b) the second until| the end of the 
17th century, and (c) the third until the end of the 
Turkish rule in Bosnia and Herzegovina. During the 
initial period of development of Muslim town 
settlements it was the Governor-Generals and high 
Turkish dignitaries who erected places of worship 
and public buildings, the representative examples of 
monumental architecture. From this period date the 
finest monuments of the Islamic style of architecture 
in Bosnia and Herzegovina, ¢.g., the AladZa mosque 
(1550) at Fota, the Ghazi Khusrew-bey mosque (1530) 
and the ‘All Pasha mosque (1561) in Sarajevo, the 
Ferhad Pasha mosque (1579) in Banjaluka, the 
Ghazi Khusrew-bey Medresa (1537) called ‘Sel- 
dzukija” and later “‘KurSumlija” with Ghazi Khusrew- 
bey’s kammdam (before 1557) and the Brusa bezisian 
(1551) in Sarajevo, and many others. With the 
growth and rapid development of guilds in the 
second period, it was largely the traders and mer- 
chants who were responsible for the erection of 
public buildings. The examples dating from this 
period are less monumental in appearance except 
for a few edifices erected by Governor-Generals or 
some high Turkish dignitaries, as for example the 
Hadii-Sinan’s Tekiye (1640) in Sarajevo. The 
architecture of the third period shows signs of 
decadence and, towards the latter part, of the 
penetration of European ideas as well as imitation of 
styles prevalent in the towns of Turkey. There are 
also signs of direct influences. The period nevertheless 
has produced many interesting examples of technical 
ingenuity. The development of the town of Travnik, 
as the official residence of the Vizier, is typical of the 
period. The Siileymaniyya mosque (the present 
building—dating from 1816) has been constructed 
over a besistan. A number of ancient mosques were 
restored during this period. In the construction of 
monumental public buildings the Islamic architects 
displayed the fundamental features of the Ottoman 
artistry, though not all of the latter’s forms and 
characteristics found expression in Bosnia and 
Herzegovina. Smaller mosques and public buildings, 
as well as dwelling-houses were built by native 
master builders, hence certain individual features 
of this style of architecture. In the post-Turkish 
period the examples of Islamic architecture show 
unmistakable signs of decadence. The Austro- 
Hungarian Governments attempted to develop the 
characteristics of Islamic architectural art by 
copying the Moorish style. The buildings in this 
style contrasted with both the earlier examples of 
Islamic architecture in Bosnia and Herzegovina and 
those of the latter period of the Austrian rule, 
besides being in disharmony with Bosnian inland 
scenery and unsuited to climatic conditions. Build- 
ings in this style proved a failure. The most repre- 
sentative example of this style is the Sarajevo Town 
Hall. The Bosnian and Herzegovian style of archi- 
tecture, as applied to dwelling-houses, held its own 
a while longer before it finally disappeared. 

A very large number of words and idionis of 
Turkish, Arabic and Persian origin are in everyday 
use in Bosnia and Herzegovina, and to a greater 
extent than in other areas where Serbo-Croat is 
spoken. The early literary style also made full use 
of such borrowings. With the development and 
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under the influence of standard Serbo-Croat, since 
1878, and more so since 1918, words and phrases of 
Turkish origin have been falling out of use in every- 
day speech. During the period of Turkish rule a 
cursive Cyrillic alphabet was in use in private 
correspondence among Bosnian and Herzegovinian 
Muslims, particularly among native Muslim nobles. 
Arabic characters were used in the writing of Serbo- 
Croat literary texts done by Bosnian and Herze- 
govinian Muslims. The same characters were used 
in certain Serbo-Croat religious texts written during 
the period of Austrian rule and that of pre-war 
Yugoslavia. Some religious books printed in these 
characters are still available. The orthography was 
rather arbitrary at first but gradually became 
standardised. Since 1930 however, the characters 
have hardly ever been used even in religious texts. 

No comprehensive study has so far been made of 
the literary production, in Serbo-Croat or oriental 
languages, of Bosnian or Herzegovinian Muslims. 

In their devotion to folk-songs and popular poetry 
the Muslims of Bosnia and Herzegovina differed 
little from their Christian compatriots. The earlier 
epic compositions of Bosnian and Herzegovinian 
guslars have all the basic characteristics of tradi- 
tional Serbo-Croat epic poems. The difference 
merely lies in a different religious and political 
attitude,-a more frequent use of Turkish idioms, 
and a tendency away from heroic poems towards 
ballads, Hasanaginica, a popular Bosnian poem, is 
well known in the world of literature. Popular epic 
poems of the earlier type are preserved in the south 
of Bosnia and Herzegovina. A later type of popular 
Muslim epic poetry developed among the people of 
a western frontier district called Krajina. Such 
poems were recited with a tamburica (mandolin) 
accompaniment, and differed in several respects 
from the popular poems of the guslars. Popular 
lyrics of Bosnian and Herzegovinian Muslims, when 
compared with those of their compatriots, likewise 
show—and to a higher degree—a number of 
characteristic features of their own. The most 
familiar and popular among these are the love 
poems called ‘‘sevdalinkas’’. Apart from oriental 
influences of language, motifs, and music apparent 
in their composition, the sevdalinkas are essentially 
typical poems of Bosnian and Herzegovinian 
Muslims, liked and enjoyed throughout Yugoslavia. 

Judging by the results of studies published so far, 
those Bosnian and Herzegovian Muslim poets who 
wrote in oriental languages did so mainly in 
Turkish, to a lesser extent in Persian, and in a few 
instances in Arabic. Among Turkish writers, there 
were several of Bosnian origin, some of whom were 
noted poets, as for example Derwish Pasha, son of 
Bayazid Agha (killed in 1012/1603), born in Mostar 
(Herzegovina), and the well-known stylist Mehmed 
Nergisi (died 1044/1634), born in Sarajevo. Not only 
were they born in Bosnia and Herzegovina but also 
held office for rather a long time, the former as Pasha 
of Bosnia and the latter as Miiderris and Kadi. Like- 
wise of Bosnian origin was Ahmed Sidi (died 1005/ 
1596-7), the well-known commentator on the Persian 
classics. One of the most copious writers of poetry in 
the Persian language, who also wrote in Turkish, was 
the sheykh Fewzi of Mostar (died about 1160/1747). 
Ahmed Wahdeti (died 1007/1598-9) of Dobrun near 
ViSegrad, as well as some other poets of Bosnian 
origin, deviated from Muslim orthodoxy. Hasan 
Ka@imi of Sarajevo (died 1103/1691-2) and Uskiifi 
Bosnevi, also called Havayi (died about 1061/1650-1), 
born in Tuzla Donja, as well as a number of other 
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Bosnian and Herzegovinian poets, wrote both in 
Turkish and Serbo-Croat. The latter compiled a 
Serbo-Croat dictionary written in Turkish verse. 
In the 13th and 14th/rgth and 2oth centuries up to 
the present time there were a number of poets who 
wrote religious poems in the spirit of old traditions. 
Of this poetry worthy of note are the poems in 
praise of the birth of Muhammad (mewlid), the 
compositions of the early period being mere versions 
imitative of the Turkish texts, latterly followed by 
some original writings. 

The early prose of the Muslim writers of Bosnia 
and Herzegovinia mostly in Arabic, is largely con- 
cerned with Islamic theological subjects, shari‘a 
laws, State administration, and history. Many of 
the writers, natives of Bosnia and Herzegovina, 
lived and worked in Istanbul and other parts of 
the Ottoman Empire, as for example ‘Abd Allah 
Bosnevi—died in 1054/1644—a writer of mystic- 
philosophical tracts and commentator on the Fuss 
al-Hikam by ‘Ibn al-Arabi. Noted as a writer on law 
and politics was Hasan Kafi, born in Prusac 
(Akhisar), whose literary merit gained him a lite- 
long kagilik in his native place, where he died in 
1025/1616. In addition to his other writings, Kafi 
was the author of the well-known work Nizam al- 
‘Alam. As many as forty authors might be mentioned 
who were active in the field of religious and 
law studied during the Bosnia and” Herzegovina 
literary period. A number of well-known Ottoman 
historians were descended from Bosnian Muslim 
families (e.g., Ibrahim Petewi) ; however, the historio- 
graphy in the Turkish language in Bosnia and 
Herzegovina is of a later growth. A noted Bosnian 
historiographer of the 12th/18th century, who write 
in Turkish, was the kadi ‘Umar of Novi, the 
author of Ghazawat-i Hekim-oghlu ‘Ali-pasha, a work 
dealing with historical events in Bosnia from the 
beginning of Muharram 1149/1736 to the end of 
Djuma4da I of 1152/1739. The first printing of the 
work was done by Ibrahim Miiteferrika (1154/1741); 
it was later reprinted and translated into English 
and German. During the transitional period between 
the end of the r2th/18th and the beginning of the 
13th/1r9th centuries, a few prominent chroniclers 
(Mustafa Basheski, Salih SidkI) are on record, who 
wrote accounts of contemporary events. Among the 
historians dealing with the latter period of Turkish 
tule and the events following the Austrian occupation 
of the country are the following: Salih SidkI Ef. Hadz- 
ihusejnovié (died 1305/1888), Muhammad-Enweri 
Kadié (1271/1855-1349/1931), a collector of historical 
material which he transcribed himself (28 books— 
a copy of the manuscript is housed in the Ghazi 
Khusrew-bey Library, Sarajevo). The transition from 
the old historiography to be noted in the work of 
the shaykh Sejf al-Din Ef. Kemura (died 1335/1917). 
Likewise, certain characteristics of the earlier 
islamic studies and some conceptions of the earlier 
historiography are also manifest in the works of 
Dr. Safvet-bey BaSagié (1870-1934), the first modern 
historian of the Turkish period and the first oriental 
scholar in Bosnia and Herzegovina, who was a poet 
as well. 

However, since 1878, and particularly since 1918, 
the literary activities of Bosnian Muslims—apart 
from the romantic school of thought which still clings 
to earlier beliefs (with Dr. S. BaSagi¢ as the out- 
standing representative)—have tended more and 
more to become merged into Serbian and Croat 
literatures. A. F. Dézabié (died 1918), mufti of 
Mostar and fighter for religious autonomy, attained 
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prominence in Turkey as_ professor of Arabic 
language and literature. He also brought out a 
collection of choice poems of Muhammad’s contem- 
poraries. 

The nurseries of Islamic education and culture in 
Bosnia and Herzegovina, as in every Turkish 
provinces, were the mektebs and medreses and 
religious institutions (mosques, fekiyes, and the like). 
As a rule adjacent to mosques, the mektebs provided 
primary education mainly consisting of instruction 
in the reading of the Kur?4n, writing and basic 
religious principles. Medreses, the secondary and 
higher schools, were also set up on the Turkish 
model. The earliest medrese on record in Sarajevo 
dates from the first quarter of the roth/beginning 
of the 16th century. By the wak/name of 943/1537 
the Gh4zi Khusrew-bey-Medrese with its own Library 
was founded by Ghazi Khusrew-bey, the sandjak-beyt 
of Bosnia. The building was completed in the foll- 
owing year and is still standing opposite the entrance 
gate to the harem of the Khusrew-bey Mosque. The 
Medresa Library has since been made into an 
independent public institution of Ghazi Khusrew- 
bey’s wak/, which has helped to extend its scope. 
The present inventory comprises the original stock 
of volumes, in oriental languages as well as a large 
number of additional copies, manuscripts and 
Turkish documents acquired from wak/s, medreses 
and private libraries. The number of medreses went 
on increasing, yet the most famous among them was 
the Ghazi Khusrew-bey Medrese, which is now used 
as a secondary school for the study of theological 
subjects. Various dervish orders were engaged in 
mystic teachings and studies of the Persian language. 
The first dervish tekiye appears to have been 
erected before the final downfall of Bosnia. In- 
teresting structural details shows the khadnakah built 
by the Ghazi Khusrew-bey. The expenses of unkeep, 
religious teaching and education were defrayed by 
the wak/. 

The main development of publicly provided 
education and educational building dates from the 
viziership of Topal ‘Othm4n Pasha with the setting- 
up of the first riishdiy ye and the mekteb-t hukik (admi- 
nistrative law-school), followed by the opening of 
the public reading-club and the Printing Office. 
Under the provisions of the Education Act (1286/ 
1869) the responsibility for educational services and 
maintainance of schools lay with the government; 
private schools or those of denominational character 
were not interfered with but were subject to State 
control. The provisions of the Act were not wholly 
carried out in Bosnia and Herzegovina, though 
stbydn mektebi and ruskdiyyes were established, as 
well as some technical and training schools. According 
to official returns there were towards the end of the 
Turkish rule 917 mektebs, 43 medreses and 28 
rushdiyyes. In addition to the above there was in 
Sarajevo a military school of the lower grade, a 
training college for mekteb teachers, and a trade 
school. 

Without interfering with denominational schools 
the Austro-Hungarian authorities began by intro- 
ducing their own system of State education. Religious 
instruction in State schools was obligatory. Mektebs 
as well as medreses continued as religious schools. 
Under the statutory regulations of 1909 attendance 
of Muslim children at mekteb schools was compulsory, 
and no Muslim child could enter a secondary school 
without previously attending a mekteb. Certain 
measures were taken to reform the mekteb schools 
but in the majority of cases were not implemented. 
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In 1909 there were about 1,000 old mekteb (sibyan 
mektebt) as well as ninety-two schools of the reformed 
type (mekteb-i ibtida?i). The rushdiyyes were counted 
among the elementary schools for Muslim children 
and were retained as such—with their programmes 
reformed—only in county boroughs and the district 
townlet of Brtéko. The medreses served as training 
schools for humbler religious functionaries, and in 
1887 a college was established for the students of 
the shari‘a law and future shari‘a court judges. The 
wakf Board founded in 1892 a _ mekteb-teachers’ 
training college. Muslim pupils of the State grammar 
school of Sarajevo had the choice of being taught 
Classical Greek or Arabic. 

During the successive. Yugoslav governments after 
the World War I only the State primary schools were 
given recognition, though the small number of such 
schools could not cope with all the children of 
school age. Religious instruction was provided for 
all children attending the primary schools. The 
mektebs became preparatory or non-educational 
institutions for the teaching of Kur’4n reading. 
Religious instruction was also given in all secondary 
schools. A State skari‘a secondary school was opened 
at Sarajevo in 1918. The skavi‘a judges’ training 
college continued in existence until 1937 when the 
High School of shkavi‘a and Islamic theology—of 
faculty grade—was established. The wak} Board 
bore the cost of running the mekteb teachers’ 
training college and the medreses—now secondary 
schools for the study of, mainly, theological subjects. 
Preliminary reforms concerning the medresas were 
introduced in 1933, and a definite programme was 
adopted in 1939 whereby they were to be of the 
comprehensive type, similar in character to secondary 
schools of the lower grade. The Ghazi Khusrew-bey 
Medrese was an exception in that it provided senior 
secondary courses. A number of Bosnian and 
Herzegovinan Muslims are known to have graduated 
from various eastern universities. The réle of 
granting scholarships to Muslim pupils and students, 
as well as bearing the cost of upkeep and running of 
boarding schools and providing other educational 
facilities, which had been confined to the wak/, was 
gradually taken over—in the field of secular 
education, at any rate—by various Muslim societies, 
such as “Gajret”, ‘“‘Uzdanica’’, and others. 

In the new Yugoslavia religious bodies and 
societies are separated from the State, but the latter 
may render assistance to religious communities. 
Religious instruction may be given only in the 
immediate vicinity of places of worship (under the 
provisions of the Religious Communities Act of 
1953); however, the religious communities are free 
to open schools for the training of religious functio- 
naries and staff. The mektebs, attendance at which 
was considered compulsory for Muslims by the 
Islamic religious community, were in existence until 
1952, when they were abolished in the whole of 
Bosnia and Herzegovina. 

During the Austro-Hungarian administration and 
in pre-war Yugoslavia, the study of Islamic branches 
of knowledge concerned with religion and oriental 
languages was closely associated with the activities 
of the above mentioned schools and colleges. At the 
same time, the Zemaljski Muzej of Sarajevo was 
engaged in collecting oriental manuscripts and 
records from Turkish archives. Among the staff of 
the museum there were a number of workers who 
studied oriental literary and historical records. It 
was here that conditions were created for the 
development of modern scientific studies and work 
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in this field (C. Truhelka, V. Skarié, F. Spaho, 
R. Muderizovié, and others). 

Over the past years after the World War II 
increasing attention has been devoted in Bosnia 
and Herzegovina to oriental studies concerned with 
Islamic peoples. Thus the grammar school of Sarajevo 
provides courses of oriental as well as western- 
classical type. In the University of Sarajevo (founded 
in 1949) there is a chair in oriental philology (Turkish, 
Arabic and Persian languages and literature), and 
the chair in history also offers Turkish courses, 
besides giving special attention to studies bearing 
on the history of Yugoslav peoples during the period 
of Turkish rule. The Sarajevo Oriental Institute, 
founded in 1950, has a valuable collection of oriental 
manuscripts: and Turkish historical material taken 
over from the Zemaljski Muzej of Sarajevo. Besides 
publishing its year-book, the Oriental Institute has 
been engaged in editing a systematized collection 
of Turkish records and sources bearing on the history 
of Yugoslav peoples (Monumenta turcica historiam 
Slavorum Meridionalium illustrantia). Thus a wide 
field of studies—concerned with Turkish, Arabic and 
Persian languages, the history of Yugoslav peoples 
during the period Turkish rule, and many other 
Islamic branches of knowledge—once within the 
scope of religious institutions and bodies, is now 
under secular control. 

Bibliography: A. Hangi, Die Moslims in 
Bosnien-Hercegovina—thre Lebensweise, Sitten and 
Gebréuche, Sarajevo 1907: A. Bejti¢, Spomenici 
osmanlijske arhitekture u Bosni i Hercegovint, 
Prilozi za orijentalnu filologiju, iii-iv, Sarajevo 
1952-53; A. Skaljié, Turcizmi u narodnom govoru 
4 narodnoj knjizeunosti Bosne i Hercegovine, i-ii, 
Sarajevo 1957; K. Hérman, Narodne pjesme 
muslimana uBosnt i Hercegovini, i-ii, Sarajevo 1933; 
Hrvatske narodne pjesme—skupila Matica Hrvatska, 
knj. iii-iv: Junacke pjesme (muhamedovske), 
Zagreb 1933; A. Nametak, Narodne junacke 
muslimanske pjesme, Sarajevo 1933; H. Dizdar, 
Sevdalinke-Izbor iz bosansko-hercegovacke narodne 
lirike, Sarajevo 1944; M. Murko, Die Volksepik 
der bosnischen Mohammedaner, in Zeitschr. d. 
Vereins f. Volkskunde ix (1909); M. Murko, 
Tragom srpsko-hrvatske narodne epike-Putovanja 
&% godinama 1930-1932, knj. I-II (published by 
Jugoslavenska akademija znanosti i umjetnosti), 
Zagreb 1951; A. Schmaus, Studije o krajinskoj 
epict (published by Jugosl. akad. znanosti i 
umjetnosti), Zagreb 1953; Kemura-Corovié, Serbo- 
kroatische Dichtungen bosnischer Moslims aus dem 
XVII., XVIII. und XIX. Jh., Sarajevo 1912; 
D. M. Korkut, Makbul-i ary} (Potur Sahidija) 
Uskiifi Bosnevije, Glasnik Hrv. zem. muzeja liv, 
Sarajevo 1943; Muhammad b. Muhammad 
al-Khandji al-Bosnawi, Al-Djawhar al-Asna fi 
Taradjim ‘Ulama? wa-shu‘ard Bosna, Cairo 1349 
A.H.; M. HandZzié, Knjizeuni rad  bosansko- 
hercegovackih muslimana, Sarajevo 1934; M. 
Mali¢é, Bulbulistan du Shaikh Fewzi de Mostar, 
poéte herzegovinien de langue persane, Paris 1935; 
M. Braun, Die Anjange der Europdisierung in der 
Literatur der moslemischen Slaven in Bosnien und 
Herzegowina, Leipzig 1934; F. Bajraktarevi¢é, O 
nasim mevludima, Belgrade 1937; O. Sokolovié, 
Pregled Stampanih djela na srpskohrvatskom jeziku 
muslimana Bosne i Hercegovine od 1878-1948 god., 
Sarajevo 1957 (Glasnik Vrhovnog starjeSinstva za 
1955-57 g-); Dj. Pejanovi¢, Srednje i strucne Skole 
u Bosni i Hercegovini, Sarajevo 1953. 
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4. The Islamic religious community in 


Bosnia and Herzegovina since 1878. 


The Sultan’s sovereign rights over Bosnia and 
Herzegovina were recognised until 1908, when the 
province was annexed by Austria-Hungary. Never- 
theless, the position of Bosnia and Herzegovina 
within the Dual Monarchy remained undefined, 
largely because of the dualist constitution of Austria- 
Hungary. 

Bosnia and Herzegovina were under a dual control 
exercised by the Austro-Hungarian Ministry of 
Finance, both before and after the annexation. Each 
of the two powers had definite rights regarding 
administrative policy, the building of railways and 
matters concerned with the country’s trade and 
finances. 

The Austro-Hungarian system of government in 
Bosnia and Herzegovina was bureaucratic and 
police-ridden throughout the period. A military 
commander was responsible for the government, the 
number of departments being four, and later six. 
A Governor’s ‘‘civil adlatus’, was appointed 
in 1882, who was in effective control of the 
Civil Service. For administrative purposes the 
country was divided into six okrugs (departments)— 
Banjaluka, Bihaé, Mostar, Sarajevo, Travnik, and 
Tuzla—and these in turn into srez-es (districts) and 
tspestavas (the smallest administrative units). Only in 
1906—the administration of justice was separated 
from the government of the country. Following the 
annexation, a Constitution with a ‘Sabor’ (As- 
sembly) was granted in 1910. The Sabor consisted of 
seventy-two deputies and twenty appointed (ex 
officio) members, the latter being partly religious 
representatives (among Muslims: the res al- 
Sulama?), the Director of wakf Administration, 
and three mujtis), and partly high officials. The 
deputies were elected to three ‘curiae’ according 
to their ranks, the first of which was of two classes, 
the Muslim owners of large estates belonging to 
the first. The curiae were organised by electoral 
districts on a denominational basis. The: consti- 
tution restricted within narrow limits the powers 
of the assembly in respect of the Government, 
at the same time imposing many restrictions on the 
authority of the latter in respect of the Austro- 
Hungarian Ministry of Finance. 

In 1912 the Governor was given additional powers 
concerning the Civil Service. The Assembly was 
adjourned and did not sit during the World War I. 

Despite the fact that the Austro-Hungarian 
government introduced a modern system of admi- 
nistration, developed trade (and mining and timber 
industries in particular), built roads, railways, and 
established schools and a number of scientific 
institutions, the framework of society remained in 
Many respects unchanged. True, the Austro-Hun- 
garian authorities were by this means able to win 
over to their side the greater part of the Muslim 
nobility, yet the unsolved agrarian question led 
to the stagnation of agriculture and told heavily 
upon the peasantry and in particular upon the 
kmets (mostly Orthodox Christians). Nor was the 
solution of the agrarian problem brought any 
nearer by the passing of the Facultative Redemption 
of Land Act, 1911, whereby only minor changes were 
effected in the existing relations. 

From 1882 to 1903 the leading réle in the direction 
of Austro-Hungarian policy in Bosnia and Herze- 
govina was played by B. Kallay, the minister of 
finances of the Dual Monarchy, otherwise a well- 
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known historian. In order to keep Bosnia and 
Herzegovina as a corpus separatum within the Dual 
Monarchy and to check the spread of Serbian and 
‘Croatian nationalism, Kallay attempted to create a 
“Bosnian nation” and a “Bosnian language”. This 
policy, however, failed to attract a sufficient 
number of partisans among the native population, 
for the Serbs and Croats had become nationally 
conscious, and the nationally “undeclared” majority 
of the Muslims looked on Turkey as their mother 
country. Moreover, many Muslim families had 
settled in Turkey and Muslim leaders had always 
stressed the sovereign rights of the Ottoman Sultan 
over Bosnia and Herzegovina. Only a small part of 
the Muslim intellectuals and landowners adopted the 
cause of ‘Bosnian nationalism”. 

The Serbian political movement directed its main 
efforts towards achieving autonomy in Church 
matters and freedom to conduct Serbian community 
schools. The idea found supporters among the great 
mass of the Serbian population and the new-born 
intelligentsia, but it was the Serb gazdas (moneyed 
men) who thrust themselves forward as leaders. 
There was general discontent among the latter 
because their usurious trade practices were obstructed 
by the predominance of Austro-Hungarian moneyed 
interests and trade capital. The efforts of the move- 
ment proved successful, and autonomy was granted 
in matters of religion and denominational instruction 
in 1905. 

Muslim opinion became increasingly suspicious of 
certain measures taken by the Austro-Hungarian 
authorities. In order to gain control over Muslim 
religious institutions, the Government, in 1882, 
created the office of re?is al-Sulema?, the supreme 
religious head of Bosno-Herzegovinian Muslims, as 
well as the highest religious authoritative body 
(ulema medilis) presided over by the re?is al-‘ulema 
with four members. This organisation went so 
far as to control the rights of the Wak/ Board. 
Dissatisfied and alarmed, the Muslims presented a 
petition to the Emperor (in 1886) asking to be 
granted autonomy in matters concerning the admi- 
nistration of the wakfs. A resolute struggle for the 
achievement of autonomy, religious and educational, 
for all Muslims in Bosnia and Herzegovina began in 
1899 under the leadership of A. F. DZabi¢, the muftt 
of Mostar. The struggle became linked with the 
Orthodox (Serb) movement. DéZabi¢ insisted on 
demanding maximum concessions but was outvoted. 
In 1900 a draft statute for the Islamic religious 
community was presented to the Minister Kallay, 
wherein a special emphasis was paid on the Sultan’s 
sovereignty over Bosnia and Herzegovina, a principle 
which the Austro-Hungarian authorities were un- 
willing to accept. When DZabi¢, the mu/fti of Mostar, 
left for Istanbul to consult the Sultan, he was 
forbidden to re-enter Bosnia and Herzegovina. From 
1906 onward the movement took a more organised 
and definite shape. An Executive Committee of the 
Muslim people’s organisation was elected, presided 
over by ‘Ali Bey Firdis. While championing the in- 
terests of the propertied classes, the organisation at 
the same time entered into negotiations with the 
Government for the granting of religious autonomy. 
The negotiations hung fire, for the Austro-Hungarian 
authorities refused to lend an ear to the slightest hint 
about the Sultan’s sovereign rights over Bosnia and 
Herzegovina. Following the annexation, the nego- 
tiations were brought to a satisfactory conclusion 
with the Emperor’s sanction of the Statute 
concerning Autonomous Government of 


Moslem Religious Affairs in Bosnia and 
Herzegovina Vak/-Meari{/. Under the statute the 
supreme administrative authority as regards wak/s 
and endowments of schools and colleges was vested in 
a Vak{-Meari{f Assembly (Sabor) consisting of eight 
nominated (ex officio) members (the re?is al-‘ulemd?, 
six muftis and the Director of the Vakf Board) and 
twenty-four members elected by district board 
committees. The president of the Sabor was 
the res al-‘ulema? ex officio. The Vakf-Mearif 
Committee was both the administrative and the 
executive organ of the Sabor. Other minor bodies of 
the Vak/-Mearif Board were the district committees, 
elected by district assemblies, and, among the latter, 
the déemat assemblies and dfemat medélis. The highest 
religious authority was exercised by the Ulema 
Medilis, consisting of four members, with the 
veis al-‘ulema? at its head. The Reis and members 
of the Ulema Medélis were elected by a separate 
electoral body consisting of six muftis and 24 elected 
members. Three (elected) candidates for the post 
of re?is were submitted by electoral body to the 
Emperor, one of whom was appointed re’is by 
decree. The re?is entered upon his duties only 
after obtaining the authorisation (menshira) for the 
performance of religious duties from the sheykk 
al-Islam of Istanbul. The relevant petition had to be 
conveyed to Istanbul through the Austro-Hungarian 
Embassy. A vacancy in the Ulema Meditlis was 
filled by appointment, on the part of the joint 
Ministry of Finance, of one of two elected candidates. 
Each okrug (department) had its mu/fti, who was 
selected by the Government from among candidates 
submitted by the Ulema Medélis. The salaries of 
higher religious functionaries and civil servants came 
from the provincial budget. The statute also settled 
the question of Muslim denominational schools, as 
well as the rights of religious functionaries in 
respect of shari‘a judges. 

With the incorporation of Bosnia and Herzegovina 
into Yugoslavia the question of the Islamic religious 
community was in the forefront again. Moreover, 
there were Muslims in Yugoslavia outside of Bosnia 
and Herzegovina. However, the statute of 1909 
remained in force in Bosnia and Herzegovina until 
1930. There was a separate Muslim religious orga- 
nisation covering Serbia, Macedonia and Montenegro. 
The putting into effect of the agrarian reform hit 
some Muslim property owners much harder than 
it did the wak/s in Bosnia and Herzegovina, for most 
of the latters’ property consisted rather of town 
sites than land in the countryside. Nevertheless, the 
decentralization of the wak/ administration in Bosnia 
and Herzegovina, as well as disordered financial 
Management and malpractices caused serious 
damage to wakf property. 

Following the abolition of the parliamentary 
régime in Yugoslavia a law was passed in 1930 
concerning the Islamic religious community and its 
Constitution in the Kingdom of Yugoslavia. Thus 
the former autonomous Muslim religious communi- 
ties were united under one head—the eis al- 
‘ulema@—and one supreme authoritative body 
composed of the re?is and the two presidents. of the 
Ulema Medths. The official residence of the reis 
al-‘ulema? and the seat of the Board of the Islamic 
religious community were transferred to Belgrade; 
however, there existed, in addition, two Ulema- 
Medélis and two Vakf-Mearif Councils with their 
administrative committees, whose central offices 
were in Sarajevo and Skopje. Lower in authority 
were the muftis, the district Vak/-Mearif board with 
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a shari‘a judge at its head, and the déemat-medtlis 
presided over by the Déemat Imam. The main 
features of the Act and Constitution are to be seen 
in the fact that the majority of posts were held by 
appointment, and also, that the office of re?#s al- 
Sulemd? took precedence of the Ulema-Medélis. The 
ve’ts was, in fact, the head and symbol of a unified 
Islamic religious community in the State, while the 
administration was dual (Sarajevo and Skopje). 
Special enactments regulated the election of candi- 
dates for the post of re %s, of Ulema-Medilis 
members and of muftis. The electoral body was 
expected to choose three candidates for the office 
of re?is, one of whom was then appointed by royal 
decree on the recommendation of the minister of 
justice and that of the prime minister. Also 
nominated by royal decree were the members of 
the Ulema-Medtlis and the muftis, on the recom- 
mendation of the minister of justice. 

With the passing of a new law and Constitution 
in 1936 changes were brought about which, however, 
did not interfere with the unity expressed by the 
function of the re’is or with the dualism of the other 
governing bodies. The chief organs of the Islamic 
religious community were now the following: the 
Diemat-Medths, the District Vakf Commission, the 
Ulema-Medtlis in Sarajevo and Skopje, the Vakf- 
Mearif Assembly (Sabor) in Sarajevo and Skopje, with 
the assembly committees, vak/ boards, and the re?is 
al-‘ulema? with a select or full Council. The official 
residence of the re?is was in Sarajevo. The function 
of mufti was dispensed with. The main feature of the 
regulations was the selectivity of governing bodies 
and functionaries. For the election of members to 
the Ulema-Medilis each Assembly selected an 
electoral body of ten members, who in turn formed 
one electoral body for the election of three re7is 


candidates. As before, one of the candidates (usually . 


the one with the majority of votes) was appointed 
vets by royal decree on the recommendation of the 
minister of justice. It was through this organization 
that the Yugoslav Muslim Organization, the party led 
by M. Spaho, secured its position in the religious 
community. 

In the new Yugoslavia, the position and privileges 
of the Islamic religious community have been safe- 
guarded by provisions made in the Constitution and 
regulated by the 1953 Law concerning the legat 
position of the different religious communities. 
Religious organisations are separated from the 
State, the holding of religious beliefs being regarded 
as a private matter. Religious communities may 
conduct schools for the training of religious function- 
aries and staff. The State may also lend its aid to 
religious communities. 

The Islamic religious community in Yugoslavia 
is governed by the provisions of the Constitution of 
the Islamic religious community in the Federal 
People’s Republic of Yugoslavia, made and passed 
by the Supreme wakf Assembly in 1947. Some of 
the regulations have since been changed and others 
added. The Constitution has effected the unity of 
the religious organisation of Muslims in Yugoslavia 
not only through the function of the re’#s al-‘ulema?, 
but also through the establishment of the Supreme 
wakf Assembly, altowing at the same time for the 
federal structure of the State in that separate 
Ulema-Medtlis and wakf assemblies have been set 
up in the four republics where Muslims form a 
considerable part of the population. The supreme 
authority is vested in the re?is and four members 
from the four wakf assemblies. The re7#s al-‘ulema? 
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and the four members of the supreme authority are 
elected by the Supreme Wak/ Assembly (see Yuco- 
SLAVIA, 
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BOSNA-SARAY [see SARAJEVO] 

BOSPHORUS [see BoGHAz-iti] 

BOSRA (Bostra), a town of southern Syria in the 
fertile plain of the Nukra, in the province of Hawran 
(Hauranitidis of the Notttia dignitatum), the Idumea 
of the Bible. Situated in 32° 30’ N., 36° 28’ E., and 
called today Bosra Eski Sham (to distinguish it from 
Bosra al-Hariri on the southern edge of the Ladja’, 
121/, miles from Ezra}, Bosra is 19 miles north of the 
present frontier of Jordan on the road joining Dar‘a 
on the west to Salkhad on the east. It is close to two 
intermittent streams, the Wadi Zaydi and the W4dI 
Butm, tributaries of the Yarmik. The name Bosra 
is attested in the sense of ‘citadel’ (De Vogué, Inser. 
Palm., 25). The town, fortified since its foundation, 
seems to have been a strongpoint towards the north 
of the ‘Arab’, #.e. Nabataean, kings. Damascius 
(Vita Istd., § 199), writing in the 6th century, 
describes it as an ancient fortified town provided 
with ramparts by the Arab kings. The book of 
Maccabees (I, v, 26) makes it dependent on the great 
fortified region of Perea and calls it Bossora. The 
extensive Nabataean cemeteries which surround it 
are evidence that it belonged to the kingdom of 
Nabatene. Two inscriptions from the neighbouring 
town of Salkhad (Salcha of the Romans) bear, for 
the eighth decade of the first century, the name of 
king Malkhi (Malchus of Damascius) (Littmann, 
Semitic Inser., in Syria, iv, A, nos. 23 & 28). The 
use of Nabataean was kept after the Roman con- 
quest (#b¢d., 12, 102, 103, 106). Certain Nabataean 
inscriptions include a Greek text. 

When Bosra had been introduced into the Roman 
empire, after the annexation of the old Nabataean 
kingdom, by Cornelius Palma in 105-6 A.D. (Pauly- 
Wissowa, s.v. Bostra, ii, 359, 11 f.) it was reorganised 
on the initiative of Trajan. Writers on Roman 
history differ as to the date of its foundation. 
B. Ritter (Erdkunde, xv, 969) sees it as a town of 
Roman foundation. Damascius ‘assigns to Alexander 
Severus the honour of incorporating it as a town. 
The latter did indeed confer on Bostra the title of 
Colonia Bostra concurrently with that of Nova 
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Trajana Alexandrina (222-35 A.D.). Malalas takes 
its foundation back to Augustus. 

It is certain that the town of Bostra was enlarged 
at the time of its incorporation into the Roman 
Empire, as a study of its plan shows. Though it 
remained a stronghold in the 4th century—the 
most important in the province of Arabia, with 
Gerasa and Philadelphia ‘murorum firmitate fir- 
missimas’ (Ammianus Marcellinus, xiv, 8,3)—the 
withdrawal towards the south of the true line of 
defence made of it no longer simply a garrison town, 
station of the Third Cyrenaican Legion (Notitia 
Dignitatum, Ptolemy, v, 17, 7), but an important 
centre, soon to become Christian, and seat of the 
government of the province of Arabia under the 
name of Néa Trajané Bostra. The Era of Bostra 
(105 A.D.) testifies to its importance. Thanks to 
the trade routes which attached it to Philadelphia 
and the Persian Gulf and those which gave it access 
to the Mediterranean across Palestine, it was also 
an important centre of commerce dependent on 
Damascus, to the north, to which it was joined by 
two roads. It had extensive markets, of which the 
ruins subsist; it had its own coinage: that struck 
by the emperor Philip ‘the Arab’, who was a native 
of Bostra, gives to it the title of Metropolis as well 
as that of Colonia (Butler, Syria, A iv, Bosra, 
cap. II, xvi, nos. 42, 43). Philip the Arab stationed 
a squadron of cataphractaries there. 

At the time of the first form of the Manichean 
controversy Titus, bishop of Bostra (about 360), 
took up (Part. graeca xviii, 1069-1264) a doctrinal 
position and engaged in activity which placed him 
in the front rank of the ecclesiastical writers of his 
time by his knowledge, his philosophical training, 
and his secular activity. Before him Beryllus (222-33), 
under the influence of Origen, had testified against 
the heresy by returning to orthodoxy. Byzantine 
Bostra played the part of a frontier market where 
Arab caravans and pastoralists alike came to buy 
provisions under the watch of the troops stationed 
there. 

As an administrative centre Bostra included a 
large population of functionaries and civic officials. 
It was the centre of a bishopric subordinate to the 
patriarchate of Antioch. An edict of Anastasius 
(Butler, op. cit., no. 561) secured the stability of 
offices there by ridding. them of corruption and 
devoting to them revenues derived from the annona 
and the grain trade, as also from the ‘twelfth’. 
Romano-Byzantine inscriptions are testimony of 
the administrative importance of the town. It was 
the residence of the governor of the Provincia 
Arabia, who besides the titles of hégémén and dux 
(Gr. 800%) bore the military title of scholasticos (488). 
As a municipium the town had its praeses (prohédros) 
and a college of four synarchontes to which was 
joined a council (bouleutai). For the time when 
Christianity had not yet triumphed dedicatory 
inscriptions are to be found to the official Gods of 
the Empire and to those of Hawran with their 
original or Hellenised names (D. Sourdel, Cultes du 
Hauran, Paris 1952). Later, during the Christian 
epoch, numerous inscriptions mention the recon- 
struction or restoration of churches dedicated to the 
Virgin and Sergius or anonymous patron saints, 
and also of two monasteries of which at least one, 
dedicated to Saint Cyricus, was for girls. To judge 
by funeral inscriptions the population had kept its 
old Semitic basis, sometimes partially Romanised, 
with infusions of new blood from Italy, Asia Minor, 
Corinth, and even (thanks to the transfer of a 


garrison) from Pannonia. By virtue of its arch- 
bishopric Bostra for a long time kept a basilica, of 
which substantial remnants remain, and a bishop’s 
palace of which nothing much is left. The convent 
possibly dedicated to Saint Sergius stood not far 
from there. It had a big church of which the walls 
and the apse are still standing. It is there that 
folklore places the sojourn of the monk Bahira 
[g.v.], he who, as is well known, was one of the 
christian witnesses to the Prophet’s mission. (His 
name, which is still unexplained, may conceal that 
of Pakhirii attested by a Nabataean inscription 
from Salkhad (Littmann, Nabat. 24,—and likewise, 
Bartholomew of Edessa, P.G., 104, 1429].) The Muslim 
epic legend later made of the taking of this town, ‘the 
first Byzantine centre conquered by the Arabs’, a 
sign of the divine mission of Islam (Pseudo-Wa4kidi, 
Kitab Futéh al-Sham, Cairo 1954, 16-7). 

The Arab conquest and then the establishment 
of the Umayyad power brought about its decline, 
in spite of the advantages accruing from its position 
on the pilgrim route, by depriving it of its status of 
provincial capital and permanent major frontier 
garrison. It preserved a certain prestige because of 
two legends, that of Bahira and that of the ‘kneeling’ 
of the camel bearing the ‘Syrian’ copy of the Kur’an 
(Néldeke-Schwally, Gesch. des Qorans, ii, 112 ff.). 
This seems to have made of it the site of a pious 
folklore which is attested by the accounts of pil- 
grimages (e.g., al-Harawi, ed. J. Sourdel-Thomine, 
17) and the names of its mosques: al-‘Umari 
(Sauvaget, in Syria, xxii, 41), Fatima, Khidr, al- 
Mabrak, and the popular tales attaching to them. 
Numerous inscriptions bear witness to their resto- 
ration from the time when the Saldjik princes of 
Damascus exercised suzerainty over Bosra and 
devoted themselves to strengthening it against the 
Fatimids whose possession (in theory) it still was. 
The spoliation of the town by Abi Ghanim’s 
Carmathians had made this needful. The ‘Umari 
mosque, anterior to 128/745 (date of a restoration 
by ‘Uthman b. al-Hakam, Ar. inscr. Littmann, 
no. 30), was renovated in 508/1114, then rebuilt in 
618/1221 under the Ayyibids with the supervision 
of an Egyptian architect. In 526/1132 the mosque 
of Khidr was restored by the amir Giimiishtekin. 
The ‘very old’ Mabrak mosque had a Hanafi madrasa 
built beside it in 530/1136 (Sauvaget, in Syria, 
xxiv, 231). 

The Ayyibid governors made the town richer by 
another Hanafi madrasa in 630/1233 (Littmann, 
op. cit., no. 38). The college mosque known as the 
‘Dabbagha’ dates from 655/1257. The Mabrak 
mosque was—and still is—surrounded by a celebrated 
cemetery which formed a pair with the ‘Martyr’s 
cemetery’ to the south of the town. Inscriptions 
attest the construction and restoration at this 
time of other monuments now lost. 

The period of these constructions was that when 
the town regained under the Ayyiibids a major 
importance due to its military réle, whether in face 
of the Crusaders or in the course of the conflicts 
between Saladin’s successors. The great witness of: 
this military function is the citadel of Bosra. Under 
the governors representing the Atabeks of Damascus, . 
the old Roman theatre on an esplanade to the south 
of the town outside the ramparts had been adapted 
for defence by a wall and three flanking towers. 
Between 481/1089 and 649/1251 the princes who 
successively held Bosra under their swaf’enlarged 
this citadel which ended by becoming one-of the 
chief military monuments of the Muslim world. In 
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1956 it still remained the most complete authentic 
document on the successive techniques of fortifi- 
cation from the Fatimid period to the Mamlik. 
After the Mongol invasion of 659/1261, which left 
the fortress badly damaged, Baybars sent a mission 
from Egypt which restored, made even bigger, and 
strengthened this monument (A. Abel, La citadelle 
eyyubite de Bosra Eski Cham, in Annales archéolo- 
giques de Syrie, vi (1956), 95-138, XI pl.). This 
restoration, by using up a huge quantity of material, 
no doubt completed the destruction of the old 
Roman hippodrome which once stood to the south 
of the theatre. The extensive ruination and depopu- 
lation consequent on the brief Mongol invasion seem 
to have plunged the town once more into obscurity. 
The restoration of the citadel ‘outside the walls’ 
only partially concerned it (al-Makrizi, Hist. des 
Sultans Mamelukes, tr. Quatremére, i, 141). However, 
the town enjoyed a certain importance in the 15th 
century, for it furnished the Mamlik administration 
in Syria with several notable personages bearing the 
family name of al-Busrawi. It remained the place 
through which pilgrims passed on the old Roman 
road from Damascus to Philadelphia-‘Amman. Its 
Birkat al-Hadjdj still bears their graffiti. 

The development of Egyptian trade by the Red 
Sea and the fact that the Holy Cities, becoming 
more and more impoverished, lived principally on 
Egyptian aid, deprived it, however, of the character 
of trading centre which it had had originally. The 
Ottoman invasion and conquest turned it into a 
minor provincial centre, the exile of obscure func- 
tionaries who did not always possess the means to 
defend the town. 

The administrative centre of Hawran was 
transferred to Mzeyrib and Merkez in the roth/ 
16th century. 

In the r1th/17th century the ‘Anazeh Bedouins, 
with their flocks, pushed to the edge of Hawran. 
The threat of their pillaging expeditions hung over 
the whole region on dwellers and travellers alike. 
The pilgrims then adopted the western route by 
Sanamayn and Mzeyrib which has remained till 
today the ‘darb al-kadjdj’ and alongside which the 
Hejaz Railway was built at the beginning of the 
present century. 

Today the agricultural centre of Bosra earns its 
living by the cultivation of the fine wheat fields of 
the Nukra when the rain is sufficient. It enjoys 
also an excellent water supply which allows the 
maintenance, in confinement, of a fair number of 
livestock. It has kept its fine vines and still produces 
a small quantity of very good wine. 

The town is of enormous archeological interest. 
Since the beginning of the 19th century travellers 
have been struck by the sight of its Roman ruins 
and have paused with interest before its gradually 
crumbling ramparts and its citadel. The Princeton 
Expedition (1904-5, 1909) published a great number 
of inscriptions in Greek and Latin (Littmann, David 
Magie Jr., and Duane Reed Stuart), Nabataean 
(Littmann), and Arabic (Littmann). The efforts of 
the members of the Institut Frangais de Damas 
and of the Institut Francais d’Archéologie de 
Beyrouth have contributed in Syria, in the publi- 
cations of the Institut de Damas, and more recently 
in the Annales Archéologiques de Syrie, to the 
increase in our knowledge of the town. Restorations, 
due principally to the work of J. Sauvaget, have 
been successfully carried out to the ‘Umari mosque. 
The Syrian Service of Antiquities has made extensive 
excavations. 
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The exact study of ancient and medieval hydro- 
logical techniques, of the nature of the monuments 
and their chronological assignment, and, above all, 
of the successive levels of construction, still remains 
to be carried out within the framework of a master 
plan. 
Bibliography: On the history of journeys to 
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BOSTANDJ! (Bastandji, from Persian bistan 
“garden’’), the name applied in the old Ottoman State 
organisation to people employed in the flower and 
vegetable gardens, as well as in the boathouses and 
rowing-boats of the Sultans’ palaces. As long as the 
law of devshirme (forcible recruiting, (¢.v.]) remained 
in force, these were recruited in accordance with its 
provisions. The bostandjis formed two independent 
odjaks [q.v.], of which one was in Istanbul and the 
other in Edirne (Adrianople), commanded by the 
bostandjt-bashi. Only the strongest and most vigorous 
of those forcibly recruited were accepted in the two 
odjaks of the bostandjis, either directly or from the 
odjak of the ‘adjami-oghlans [q.v.]. There were nine 
grades in the odjak of the bostandjis. New recruits 
wore round their waists a belt made of the fringe 
of State cloth (beylik), while bostandjis of the highest 
rank wore a green belt known as mukaddem. After 
a specified length of service the bostandjis were 
promoted to the odjak of the Janissaries. Each man 
received on promotion the sum of 1,000 akdes for 
his equipment. At the end of the 17th and in the 
18th century there were cases of bostandjis assigned 
to the mounted odjak of kapt-kulus [q.v.]. Bostandjis 
were employed both inside and outside the palace. 
Others worked directly in flower and vegetable 
gardens, in boathouses or in connexion with them. 
There were also bostandjis in Sultans’ estates, as, for 
example, in Amasya, Manisa, Bursa and Izmit. 
Apart from the services mentioned above, the 
bostandjis of Istanbul, were entrusted with duties 
such as guarding the palace, transporting material 
for the construction of palaces and mosques for the 
Sultans/ working in boats used for the transport of 
timber from the environs of Izmit (v. Kantinndme-i 
Al-i ‘Othman, ed. ‘Arif Bey, TOEM, appendix 2, 25). 

Two different classes are shown in the paybooks of 
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the bostdndjis, the ghilman-i bdaghte-i khdassa (boys 
of private gardens) and ghilmdn-t bostaniyan (garden 
boys). In a paybook dated 984/1576 those employed 
in the Sultan’s private gardens are shown as 20 
béliiks [q.v.], and those working in the vegetable 
gardens as 25 djemd‘ats [q.v.]. At that time there 
were 645 working in the private gardens and 971 
in the vegetable gardens. Paybooks for 1174/1760 
and 1192/1778, show 20 bdliiks in the private gardens 
and 64 djemd‘ats in the flower and vegetable gardens 
outside. Bostandjis were also concerned with keeping 
order in the places where the gardens in which they 
were employed were situated. There was a djemd‘at 
in each district, commanded by an officer known as 
usta (master). The ustas performed functions analo- 
gous to those of police commanders of the districts. 
These ustas were appointed from among the four 
baltadjts (q.v.] of the odjak of the bostdndjis. Terms 
such as ‘‘the usta of Kadi-Kéyii or the usta of 
Bebek”’, seen in some documents refer to the ustas 
of the gardens in these districts. The retinue of 
each usta consisted of 20 to 30 bostandjts, in accor- 
dance with the importance of the district. The 
bostandjts of the boathouses and the rowing-boats 
were specially chosen for these jobs, and pulled the 
oars of the 24-oar private boat of the Sultan, under 
the command of the hamladjt-bashi (chief oarsman), 
when the Sultan wanted to travel by sea or to have 
a sea trip. Thévenot says that ‘adjami-oghlans sat 
by the right oars, and Turkish youths by the left 
oars, but this is not certain. 

A record of the revenue of the flower and vegetable 
gardens run by the bostdndjis was presented every 
year in November to the Sultan through the 
dbostandjt-basht, and the money paid into the privy 
purse. Of this money, one purse (500 piastres) was 
bestowed on the bostdndjis and one purse given to 
the wakf of the Da?id Pasha mosque. In this way, 
when the revenue was presented, property tenable 
on a life tenure was bestowed on the twelve most 
senior bostdndjis who were then promoted to the 
mounted odjek of the kapi-kulus or to the rank of 
miteferrika (q.v.]. 

When the occasion arose, bostandjis were sent on 
expeditions, ¢.g., in 1152/1739, 3,000 of them were 
dispatched by ship to Bender to fight against the 
Russians (v. Subbi, Ta’rikh, 127). 

The numbers of the bostdndjis varied from time 
to time. At the beginning of the 16th century these 
numbered 3,396, at the middle of the century 
2,947 and at the end 1,998. At the beginning of the 
18th century there were 2,400 bostandjts. 

The independent odjak of bostandjis at Edirne 
had its own organisation. It numbered considerably 
fewer people than the Istanbul odjak: 445 at the 
beginning of the 17th century, 751 at the end of 
the century, 751 at the beginning of the 18th 
century. There were 10 bdéliiks of bostandjis working 
in the Sultan’s private gardens at Edirne, apart 
from whom there were bostdndjis employed in three 
other gardens. Bostandjis wore a hat known as 
barata. Those recruited originally among the 
devshirme conscripts were celibate. Later marriage 
was allowed. Apart from ‘their commanders, the 
bostandjt-bashis, bostandjis had officers known as 
kedkhudad of bostandjis, khasseki-agha, hamladji, 
kara-kulak, bash-tebdil and oda-basht. Four senior 
members of the vdjak were known as baltadjls. At 
times the bostdndjis took part in mutinies and lost, 
in consequence, the confidence of the Sultans..Far 
this reason, Ahmed III was obliged to make changes 
among them. Among the murderers of Selim III 
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there was a bostdndj? known as Deli (mad) Mustafa. 
Bostandjis were also opposed to the military reorga- 
nisation measures, known as the nizdm-i djedid and 
segban-t djedid. When the odjak of the Janissaries 
was abolished and the organisation of the new 
Ottoman army, ‘asdkir-1 manstire (victorious army), 
was extended, these took over the task of keeping 
order in the districts previously entrusted to the 
bostandjis, the latter officials’ functions being now 
restricted to gardening and acting as night watchmen. 
As from Muharram 1242 (August 1826),. bostdndjts 
were incorporated in the new organisation. According 
to the new law, 1,500 persons chosen among the 
bostandjis, commanded by a major, bifibashi) were 
entrusted with the task of guarding the palace and 
its environs (Orta-Kéy and Dolmabahcge). These 
formed the nucleus of the corps of guards, known 
in Ottoman times as khdssa ‘askeri. A ministry, 
known as the Ministry of bdstdniydn-i khdassa 
(bostandjts of the Sultan) was formed to look after 
them. The odjak of bostandjfs at Edirne was at the 
same time abolished. 
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BOSTANDJi-BASHI, the senior officer of the 
odjak (q.v.} of the: bostandjls (q.v.}. His retinue con- 
sisted of bostandjis of several classes. His residence 
was at Yali-Késkii on Seraglio Point in Istanbul. 
As the person responsible for the maintenance of 
order on the shores of the Golden Horn, the Sea of. 
Marmora and the Bosphorus, he used to patrol the 
shores in a boat with a retinue of 30 men, as well as 
inspecting the countryside and forests round Istanbul. 
When the Sultan travelled by rowing-boat, the 
Bostandjt-basht was entitled to hold the rudder 
(Kanunname-i Al-i ‘Othman, TOE M, Appendix 2, 24). 
He had consequently the opportunity of speaking 
to the Sultan in private and of passing on to him 
such information, true or false, as he chose. Im- 
portant State officials, including the Grand Vizier, 
had, therefore, an -interest in conciliating the 
Bosténdji*basht. Whenever the Suttan -went out of 
the Palace, the Bostandji-bashi was allowed to hold 
his arm or his stirrup. 

The Bostandji-basht was invariably promoted from 
the odjak of bosténdjis, which would not allow an 
outsider, nof even a member of the odjak in Edirne, 
to get the post. In 1072/1661, during the Vizierate 
of Fadil Anmed Pasha, Mehmed IV did not on one 
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occasion find enough animals to hunt during a 
journey from Edirne to Istanbul. Incensed, he 
dismissed the Bostdndji-bash! Sha°‘ban Agha, re- 
placing him by Bodur Sinan Agha, the Bostandjt- 
basht of Edirne. Veteran bostandjis objected, 
however, on the grounds that it was not customary 
to appoint a commander from another odjak 
(Silahdar, Ta?vikh, i, 223). 

Bostandjt-bashis used to entertain the Sultan every 
spring at a banquet at Kaghitkhane (the Sweet 
Waters of Europe) in Istanbul (WAsif, Ta°rikk, i, 13). 
When Bostandjt-bashis were appointed to an outside 
post they were usually given the rank of Kapidji- 
basht or Sandjak-beyi. Those favoured by the Sultan 
were appointed to the rank of Beyler-beys. Later, 
when the rules of organisation became more lax, 
there were cases of Bostdndji-bashis becoming 
Grand Viziers. Such were the Pashas Dervish, 
Hasan, Topal Redjeb, Khalil, Moldovandji ‘Ali, 
Hafiz, Isma‘il and ‘Abd Allah. 

Bostdndjt-bashis, apart from commanding bos- 
tandjis proper, were also in charge of the odjaks of 
Topkapi, Yali-Késkii, Sepetgiler, Soguk-Cesme, 
Bagcilar, Islemeciler, Bamyacilar, Kushane, Giilhane, 
Incili, Dolap-Degirmen, Balikhane, Mezbele-Kesan 
etc. According to Enderini ‘Ata, this responsibility 
was passed on to the Bostdndjl-basht by busy palace 
officials, such as the silakdary (Chief Armourer), the 
Cukhaddy (Master of the Wardrobe), the kapi- 
aghast (Chief White Eunuch) or the kedkhuda 
(intendant) of the kapidjis (Imperial Warders). The 
Bostandjt-basht also commanded a group of khassekis 
(members of the Sultan’s bodyguard). Among the 
odjaks commanded by the Bostdndjt-basht, that of 
Balitkhane (fish market) had an evil reputation. 
Ministers and Grand Viziers sentenced to be exiled 
or executed were taken there. The fate of the Grand 
Viziers detained in this odjak was indicated by the 
colour of the sherbet offered to them by the Bos- 
tdndji-bashi. A white sherbet meant exile, while a 
red sherbet meant death. 

When the Bostandj!-basht was dismissed or trans- 
ferred, he was usually replaced by the kedkhuda 
{intendant) of the bostandjis or the agha (com- 
mander) of the khdssekis. There were, however, 
exceptions to this rule. It was customary for newly 
appointed Bostandji-bashts to be invested with their 
robe of honour (kh#}at) in the presence of the Grand 
Vizier (‘Izzi, Ta?rtkhk, 110). There is a register in 
existence of the coastal residences of the Bostandjt- 
bashi in Istanbul. 

The Bostandji-baskt of Edirne was responsible for 
the maintenance of law and order in Edirne and its 
environs. Edirne, as the second capital of the State, 
was not subject to the W4li of Rimeli, the govern- 
ment of the city being directly in the hands of the 
Bostdndjt-basht. The Bostdndji-bashis enjoyed great 
revenues and were in a position to commit great 
abuses. New recruits were, for example, sometimes 
farmed out against payment. 

Bibliography: Silahdar, Ta°rikh, i, 223 & ii, 
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(1. H. Uzungarsizi) 

BOSTANZADE, the name of a family of Ottoman 
‘ulema? who achieved some prominence in the 16th 
and early 17th centuries. The founder of the family 
was (1) Mustafa Efendi, born in Tire, in the province 
of Aydin, 


(1) Mustafa b. Mehmed 


(2) Mehmed (3) Mustafa 


(4) Mustafa (5) Yahya 


in 904/1498-9, and known as Bostan (or Bistan) ; his 
father was a merchant called Mehmed (thus in the 
text of ‘Ata7I and on the tombstone preserved in the 
Tiirk-Islam Eserleri Miizesi in Istanbul; the heading 
Mustafa b. ‘Ali in ‘Ata’i is no doubt an error due to 
confusion with his namesake Mustafa, known as 
Kiigiik Bostan; ‘Atai 132. cf. Hiiseyin Gazi Yurday- 
din in Bell. xix, 1955, 189, n. 136). After studying 
under various teachers in his native town and in 
Istanbul, he held a succession of teaching and judicial 
appointments, and in 954/1547 became K4di‘askcr of 
Anatolia and shortly after of Rumelia. His appoint- 
ment was terminated in 958/1551, in connexion with 
an unfavourable ruling given by him in a case in 
which the Grand Vezir Riistem Pasha was interested. 
Though exonerated by subsequent enquiries, he was 
not reinstated, and died on 25th Ramadan 977/3 
March 1570 (thus the tombstone; ‘Ata’i says 27th 
Ramadan 977; ‘Othmanli Miiellifleri puts his death 
in 968). He was the author of several works of Kur’4n 
commentary and theology, some of which have sur- 
vived in manuscript in Istanbul libraries. Recently it 
has been suggested that he was the author of the 
Suleymanname previously attributed to Ferdi (Yur- 
daydin, Bell, xix, 1955, 137 ff.). 

Bibliography: ‘Atai, Dhayl al-Shakfik, 
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(z) Bostanzide Mehmed Efendi, the son of the 
preceding, was born in 942/1535-6 and graduated, 
t.¢., obtained his muldzemet [q.v.], at the early age 
of 21. After holding various teaching appointments, 
in 981/1573 he abandoned the teaching in favour of 
the judicial branch of the “J/imiyye profession, and 
became Kadi of Damascus. His subsequent promo- 
tions were rapid; after serving as Kadi in Bursa and 
Edirne, he became Kadi of Istanbul in 984/1576, 
Kadi‘asker of Anatolia in 985/1577, and of Rumelia 
in 988/1580. The following year he was retired and 
in 991/1583 sent as Kadi to Egypt, where he stayed 
for three years. In 995/1587 he was reappointed 
Kadi‘asker and in 997/1589 became Shaykh al- 
Islam. In 1000/1592 he was retired (on the circum- 
stances see Na‘ima anno 1000), but returned to 
active duties as Kadi‘asker of Rumelia and, in 
1001-1593, for the second time became Shaykh al- 
Islam. He remained in office until his death in 
1006/1598. In addition to poems in Arabic, Persian, 
and Turkish, he prepared a translation of the kya al- 
‘Ulim and a commentary on the Multakd. Hadidii 
Khalifa mentions a fetwd in verse declaring coffee 
licit (Mizan al-hakk, ch. VI; tr. G. L. Lewis, 60, 62). 

Bibltography: ‘Atai, 410; Rif‘at, Dawkat al- 

Mash@tkh 33; “Ilmiyye Sdlndmesi 410; ‘Othmainit 

Mielliflert, i, 256; Sidjill-1 ‘Othmanli, iv, 133; 
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Other eminent members of the family of the 
Shaykh al-Islam Mehmed Efendi were his younger 
brother (3) Mustafa Efendi (946/1539-40—1014/ 
1605-6), who rose to the posts of Kadi‘asker of 
Anatolia and Rumelia (‘Ata71, 506-7; S‘O, iv, 381); 
his sons (4) Mustafa (980/1572-3—1010/1601), who 


taught at the Sahn-i Thaman.[¢.v.].and-then became 


Kadi of Uskiidar (‘Ata?i 449), and (5) Yahya (d. 1049/ 
1639) who became Kadi of Istanbul and then 
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Kadi‘asker of Rumelia. Yahya Efendi was the 
author of an ethical work called Mir?dt al-Akhlak, 
dedicated to Sultan Ahmed I, and a work on the 
miracles of the Prophet, called Giul-i Sadberg (‘Oth- 
manli Miiellifleri, i, 257; Sidjill-i ‘Othman, iv, 636; 
Hammer-Purgstall, index. (B. Lewis) 

BOTANY [see NABAT] 

BOTLIKH [see anpi] 

BOUGIE [see BiDJAYa] 

BOZANTI (Pozanti) lies on the Cakit Cay 
{called Pozanti Suyu in its higher reaches), about 
13 km. to the N.N.E. of the celebrated pass through 
the Taurus mountains which is known as the 
Cilician Gates (Pylae Ciliciae: the Darb al-Salama 
of Ibn Khurradadhbih, and now, in Turkish, Ktilek 
Bogaz1). It is the Podandos (Ilodavdéc, [lod_evddc, 
Tlodvavd6c, Tlodav8éuc, ‘PeyerodSavddc) of the 
Romans and the Byzantines, the al-Badhandin, 
(Badandin, Budandin) of the Arab geographers. 
The mediaeval Western sources present the name 
in a number of different forms, ¢.g., Podando, 
Poduando, Opodanda, Botentron, Bothentrot, etc. 
After the rise of Islam, and with the repeated 
incursions of the Muslims through the Pylae Ciliciae 
into Asia Minor, Bozanti became, for the Byzantines, 
a military strong-point of great importance. It was 
included in the Kirerootpa of Kareradoxta h urxpa, 
but seems to have been raised later to the rank of an 
autonomous Kietootpa. It was at Bozanti that 
the ‘Abbasid Caliph al-Ma’min died in 218/833, 
while on campaign against the Byzantines. Bozanti, 
with the decline of the Byzantine empire and the 
advance of the Turks westwards into Asia Minor, 
began to lose some of its former importance. It 
came, in the course of time, under the rule of the 
Saldjik sultans of Rim and, still later, of the 
Ottomans. The Ottoman conquest of the Mamluk 
sultanate in Syria and Egypt (922-923/1516-1517) 
meant that the Taurus mountains ceased to denote 
a frontier of major political significance. Bozanti 
now lost what remained to it of its earlier réle as a 
border town guarding the northern exit of the 
Cilician Gates. Ewliya Celebi gives a brief description 
of a post-station (menzil-gah) called “Sultan Khani’, 
which seems to be in fact Bozanti, but he makes 
no mention of this latter name. Bozanti, in the 
tmid-19th century, possessed a khdn, a post-station 
and a customs-house. It was then a small village of 
unimposing appearance, belonging to the kada? of 
Farstis in the sandjak, and wildyet, of Adana. 
Bozanti, under the Turkish Republic, is included 
n the present province of Adana 
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BOZDJA-ADA, the Turkish name for Tenedos, 
an island inhabited mainly by Greeks and command- 
ing the approaches to the Straits. By the Treaty of 
Turin (1381) Venice and Genoa agreed to demilitarise 
Bozdja-Ada. The Venetians removed the population 
to Crete and it was still uninhabited in Clavijo’s 
time. Mehemmed II built a castle on Bozdja-Ada; 
Ewliya calls it. metin. Ships sheltered at Bozdja-Ada 
while awaiting favourable weather for entering the 
Straits and it is often mentioned in accounts of 
naval campaigns. The Venetians captured it in 
Ramadan 1066/July 1656 and held it for just over 
a year. The Greeks seized it in 1912. The London 
settlement of 1913 provided, at Germany’s insistence, 
that Bozdja-Ada should be returned to Turkey but 
owing to the outbreak of war Greece retained control. 
By the Treaty of Sévres Bozdja-Ada and Imroz 
(Imbros) were ceded to Greece (art. 84) but demili 
tarised (art. 178). By the Treaty of Lausanne they 
were returned to Turkey but given ‘“‘a special 
administrative organisation composed of local 
elements’, the police were to be recruited locally 
and the islands were excluded from any Greco- 
Turkish arrangements for exchange of populations. 

Bibliography: There are many incidental 
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BOZOK [see yozcaT] 

BRAHOY [see BaLOCIsTAN] 

BRAVA [see BARAWA] 

BROACH [see BHAROC] 

BRUSA [see BuRsA] 

BRYSON [see TADGIR AL-MANZIL] 

BSHARRA or Bécharré, one of the oldest 
villages in northern Lebanon, 1400 metres above 
sea-level. It is situated at the bottom of an amphi- 
theatre at the entrance to the Kadisha gorge, a 
hollow ravine of many caves and hermitages, where 
traces of very ancient monastic settlements are to 
be found. The Arab geographers refer to the district 
under the name of Djubbat Bsharriyya or Bsharra. 
At the time of the Crusades it was one of the fiefs of 
the County of Tripoli, under the name of Buissera, 
A stronghold of the Maronite mountain, it depended 
under the Mamlik domination from the niyaba of 
Jardbulus; the mukaddam appointed by the sultan 
of Cairo seems always to have been a Maronite 
Christian; the only exception was the mukaddam, 
‘Abd al-Mun‘im Ayyib II, who at the end of the 
15th century, at a time when very lively Monophysite 
propaganda was being carried on around Tarabulus, 
was converted to Monophysism, though not without 
this provoking a revolt among his subordinates. 
Bsharra controls the road from Ba‘labakk which 
crosses the Pass of ‘Aynata and leads to Tarabulus. 
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This is the ‘Road of the Cedars’ which the Sultan | tribes in the neighbourhood. He was installed at 


Kaytbay used at the time of his journey of inspection 
(gth/15th century), and by which during the 18th 
and early 1gth centuries, armed bands from the 
Bik‘a, supported and helped by the Ottoman 
authorities, were passing on their way to harry the 
Maronites. These last had also to defend themselves 
against the Turkish governors of Tarabulus. 

The little town to-day has 4,000 Maronite inhabi- 
tants whose houses are scattered over a hillock where 
vines and mulberries are cultivated in terraces. A 
little above Bsharra, there is a clump of trees, a 
remnant of the famous cedars of Lebanon, which 
since 1843 has been placed under the care of the 
Maronite Patriarch. 
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(N. ELIsstEFF) 

BTEDDIN (a dialectal contraction of Bayt al- 
Din derived from the Syriac Béth-Din4), a place with 
800 inhabitants, situated 800 ms. above sea-level 
and 45 kms. from Bayrit; the terraces surrounding 
it grow chiefly vines and olives. Bteddin constitutes 
with Dayr al-Kamar, a Maronite administrative 
enclave in the Druze region of Shif. It owes its 
fortune to the fact that the amir Bashir II Shihab 
[g.v.] (1788-1840) chose it as his residence in 1807 
and brought the water of the Safa there by means of 
a viaduct between 1812 and 1815. Hence a certain 
number of administrative buildings were constructed 
in the village as well as the palace, a remarkable 
oriental blend of styles, the work of an Italian 
architect and Syrian labourers. Built on a rocky 
escarpment dominating a deep ravine, this palace 
was from 1814 on a resort of poets (Nicholas the 
Turk), and Lamartine, who visited it in 1832, has left 
us a long description of it. 

At the end of the Egyptian occupation in 1840, 
the palace fell into ruins and a serious fire damaged 
these in 1912; it was partly restored in 1940. In 1948 
the ashes of the amir Bashir the Great were trans- 
ferred there from Istanbul. To-day Bteddin is the 
summer residence of the President of the Republic 
ot Lebanon. 

Bibliography: A. Frayha, Asma? al-Mudun 
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BU [see Kunya] 

BU HMARA, a Moroccan agitator who got himself 
recognised as sultan in north-east Morocco from 1902 
to 1909. His real name was Djilali b. Idris al-Zarhint 
al-Yisufi, and he was born about 1865 in the mount- 
ains of Zarhiin. He had been a member of the corps 
of engineering students which Mawlay al-Hasan had 
tried to establish, and then he became a minor civil 
servant. He was accused of dishonesty and imprisoned, 
and then became an exile in Algeria. He returned 
thence in the summer of 1902, and thanks to frauds 
and alleged miracles managed to pass himself off as 
a sharif and even as Mahammad b. al-Hasan, the 
elder brother of Mawlay ‘Abd al-‘Aziz [g.v.], who was 
then living in seclusion at Meknes. Many sections of 
the tribe of Ghiy4ta in the Taza region recognised 
him as sultan, and were soon followed by other 
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Taza, which he made the capital, in the autumn of 
1902. He was generally known as Ba Hméara (Abi 
Himara) because it was his custom to ride a she-ass, 
or as al-Rigi, from the name of a pretender of the 
Ruwaga tribe who had been in revolt in 1862 and 
had been quickly captured. He incited a revolt 
against the sultan on account of his relations with 
Europeans. 

‘Abd al-‘Aziz sent two expeditions against him 
which were beaten successively in the last weeks of 
1902, when Fez was threatened. But the Sharifian 
troops ended by beating him near Fez on January 
29th 1903, and reoccupied Taza for a time on 7 July. 
Ba Hméara, wounded and humiliated, reorganised 
his forces and retook Taza in November. From there 
he made contact with two other agitators: Raysil!, 
who was active in the Tangier area, and the Algerian 
Bu ‘Amama, who was fighting against the French 
in the south of the department of Oran. With the 
latter he besieged Oudjda for many months from 
the end of 1904 to June 1905 without result. Beaten, 
he sought refuge near Melilla in the Kasbat Salwan 
and got into touch with the Spaniards, showing them 
the possibility of mining concessions in the region, 
which brought him discredit in the eyes of the 
neighbouring tribes. He however succeeded in reoc- 
cupying Taza in June 1908, and, taking advantage of 
the troubles at the time of the accession of Mawlay 
“Abd al-Hafiz to power, he threatened Fez yet again. 
The new sultan launched several expeditions 
against him, one of which succeeded in capturing 
him about 100 kms. north of Fez, on 22 August 1909. 
Shut in a cage prepared for this event, he was led 
into Fez and exposed to the scorn of the inhabitants, 
but after some days the sultan, weary of his bravado 
and fearing a European intervention in his favour, 
had him shot on 15 September 1909. His body was 
half burnt. : 
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BU SA‘ID, the reigning dynasty of ‘Uman and 
Zanzibar, ot Azdi origin. The founder, Ahmad b. 
Sa‘id, became Wa4li of Suhar under the Ya‘rubi 
Imam of ‘Um4n, Sayf b. Sultan II. He defended 
Suhar successfully against Nadir Shah’s general, 
Muhammad Taki Khan Shirazi, who came to terms. 
Within a few years, by force, diplomacy and trea- 
chery, Ahmad made himself master of ‘Uman. The 
Shah was preoccupied with a Turkish war and did 
nothing to retrieve his position. The date of Ahmad’s 
formal assumption of the title of Imam is uncertain; 
it cannot be 1154/1741 as usually stated, and there 
is some evidence for 1163/1749. He naturally 
favoured Turks against Persians and helped the 
former to defend Basra in 1189/1775. He fostered 
commerce and helped to suppress Indian pirates. 
His son Sa‘id succeeded him in 1198/1783 but was 
unpopular and withdrew to al-Rastak, leaving 
power to his son Hamid, but retaining the title of 
Imam. No subsequent member of the dynasty used 
this title; later rulers were called Sayyid, though 
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generally known as Sultan to foreigners. Sa‘id was 
still living in 1226/1811 but died during the next ten 
years, Hamid (d. 1206/1792) was succeeded by his 
uncle, Sultan, who captured Cahbar, Hormuz, 
Kishm, Bandar ‘Abbas and Bahrayn. Persia agreed 
to lease Cahbar and Bandar ‘Abbas to the Ba Sa‘id, 
who already held Gwadar. In 1213/1798 he concluded 
a treaty permitting the British to build and fortify a 
factory at Bandar ‘Abbas and promising not to allow 
the French or Dutch to establish factories in his 
realm so long as they were at war with Britain. In 
his last years he was in constant danger from Wahhabi 
attacks. He was killed in a sea fight near Lingah 
(1219/1804). The ensuing struggle for power was won 
by Badr b. Sayf with Wahhabi support but he was 
murdered by Sa‘id b. Sultan who ruled jointly with 
his brother Salim until the latter’s death (1236/1821) 
and then alone. 

Sa‘id was the greatest of his dynasty but in Arabia 
his position was often insecure, either because of 
family dissension or Wahhabi attacks. The former 
resulted in the temporary independence of Suhar 
(g-v.] under the family of Kays b. Ahmad, while the 
Wahhabis were sometimes bought off and sometimes 
restrained by the fear of British intervention. Sa‘id 
was a firm ally of the British and assisted their 
expeditions against the Kawasim in the Persian 
Gulf. Under strong British pressure he restricted 
the slave trade (1238/1822) and the export of slaves 
from Africa was forbidden from 1263/1847. Sa‘id’s 
greatest achievement was the extension of his 
African dominions into a commercial empire sup- 
ported by sea power, The conquests of the Ya‘rubi 
Imams in Africa had mostly been lost during the 
Persian invasion of ‘Uman. Sa‘id at his accession 
controlled only Zanzibar, part of Pemba, perhaps 
Mafia and Lamu, and Kilwa, which had been lost 
and regained. He gradually asserted his authority 
over the Arab and Swahili colonies from Makdishi 
(Mogadishu) to Cape Delgado; the most serious 
opposition was at Mombasa [q.v.]. The Hamitic and 


Bantu tribus hardly recognised his authority on the 
mainland. Even on the principal islands Sa‘id 
merely received tribute from the chiefs of the 
Wahadimu (the Mwenyi Mkuu), the Wapemba (the 
Diwani) and the Watumbatu (the Sheha). In the 
middle years of the century the coast from Vanga to 
Pangani was, except for Tanga, held jointly by 
Sa‘id and the King of Usambara, who sent repre- 
sentatives whom Sa‘id confirmed in office. Sa‘id’s 
attempt to obtain Nossi Bé was foiled by the French. 
In 1270/1854 he ceded the Kuria Muria Islands to 
Britain. 

On Sa‘id’s death (1273/1856) his son Thuwayni re- 
mained in control at Maskat and his other son Madjid 
at Zanzibar. By the decision of Lord Canning, to whom 
the dispute was referred, Madjid kept Zanzibar and 
paid annual compensation, specifically stated not to 
be tribute, to Thuwayni. MAdjid’s successor was 
Barghash who had tried to seize power on Sa‘id’s 
death and again a few years later. The influence of 
of the British representative, Sir John Kirk, became 
Paramount and in 1290/1873 the slave trade was 
prohibited. German penetration in E. Africa resulted 
in the appointment of an Anglo-Franco-German 
Commission to delimit Ba Sa‘idi territory. By its 
decision Barghash was recognised as ruler of Zanzibar, 
Pemba, islets within 12 miles of them, the Lamu 
archipelago, the coast from Tungi to Kipini to a 
depth of ro miles, Kismayu, Barawa, Marka, 
Makdisha and Warshaykh. Lamu was later ceded to 
the British East Africa Co. and the Somali ports to 
Italy. In 1307/1890, in accordance with another 
Anglo-German agreement, Bi Sa‘idi possessions north 
of the Umba River were purchased by Germany, and 
almost all the rest became a British protectorate. 
The mainland territories were then leased. In 1309/ 
1892 the administration was reorganised and a 
British First Minister (Gen. Lloyd Mathews) was 
appointed. Khalid b. Barghash attempted to seize 
power in 1310/1893 and in 1313/1896; his second 
revolt led to the bombardment of the palace by a 
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Arabic numerals indicate rulers of ‘Uman and Zanzibar, Roman numerals rulers of ‘Um4n only, 
and letters rulers of Zanzibar only. The dates are those of the accession of each ruler. 


1. Ahmad b. Sa‘id b. Muhammad b. Sa‘id, Imam, ? 1163/1749 





2. Said, Imam, 1198/1783 sare re 4. Sultan, 1206/1792 
I 
3. Hamid, ? 1200/1786 “Azzan Badr . 
5. Salim, 1220/1806 6. Sa‘id, 
Kays (d. 1236/1821) 1220/1806 
iii. SAzzan, 1285/1868 Ibrahim 
Khalid i. Thuwayni, iv. Turki, A. Madjid D. ‘Ali B. Barghash 
1273/1856 1287/1870 1273/1856 1307/1890 1287/1870 
ii. Salim Kharab  E. Hamid Muhammad C. Khalifa, 
1282/1866 1310/1893 1305/1888 


H. Khalifa 1329/1911 
(regnant) 


v. Faysal 1305/1888 
| 


vi. Taymar, 1331/1913 


vii, Sa‘id, 1350/1932 
(regnant) 


F, Hamid, 1314/1896 


! 
G. SAli, 1320/1902 
(abdicated 1329/1911, 
d. 1337/1918) 
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British warship. In 1314/1897 the legal status of 
slavery was abolished. The British minister was 
Regent during the minority of ‘Ali b. Hamid (1320/ 
1902-1323/1905). In 1331/1913 responsibility for 
Zanzibar was transferred from the Foreign to the 
Colonial Office. 

‘Thuwayni, who had kept ‘Uman under the 
Canning award, was assassinated. His son Salim 
was suspected of complicity and expelled after a 
short reign by ‘Azzan b. Kays, who was himself 
killed in a civil war. In 1288/1871 Turki agreed to 
partition ‘Uman with ‘Azzan’s brother Ibrahim. 
The latter retained Suhar, but lost it to Turki two 
years Jater. During these disorders the Persians 
resumed the lease of Bandar ‘Abb4s (1285/1868) and 
recaptured Cahbar (1288/1872). In 1290/1873 the 
slave trade was prohibited under British pressure. 
About 1319/1901 a dissident movement began in the 
interior under ‘Isa b. Salih. In 1331/1913 Salim al- 
Kharisi was elected Imam and in 1333/1915 Maskat 
was attacked by the rebels and saved only by an 
Indian detachment. Salim was murdered in 1338-9/ 
1920; his successor, Muhammad b. ‘Abd Allah, made 
an agreement with Sayyid Taymar by which the 
tribes of the interior enjoy autonomy. Modern 
‘Uman includes Zufar and is bounded by the terri- 
tories of the Sultan of Kishm, the Shaykh of Ra’s 
al-lKhayma and the desert. An enclave on the coast 
around Fudjayra constitutes a separate Trucial state. 

Bibliography: The chief Arabic authority for 
the period to the death of Sayyid Sa‘id is the 
chronicle of Ibn Razik, translated by G. I’. Badger 
as History of the Imadms and Seyyids of ?Omdan, 

Hakluvt Society, 1871. The Arabic text has not 

been published and is now Camb. Univ. Add. MS. 

2892. Ibn Razik is, however, careless about dates, 

some of which can be corrected from an anonymous 

MS, B.M.; Add. 23,393. On the dates of Imam 

Ahmad, C. F. Beckingham in JRAS, 1941. ‘Abd 

Allah b. Humayd al-Salimi, Tuhfat al-ASydn bt 

sivat ahl SUmdan, Cairo 1350; R. Coupland, East 

Africa and its Invaders, and The Exploitation of 

East Africa; L. W. Hollingsworth, Zanzibar 

under the Foreign Office; W. H. Ingrams, Chrono- 

logy and Genealogies of Zanzibar Rulers, Zanzibar, 

1926; B. Thomas, Arab Rule under the Al Bu Said 

Dynasty of Oman, in Proceedings of the British 

Academy, vol. xxiv; R. Said-Ruete, Said bin Sultan 

(1791-1856), ruler of Oman and Zanzibar, London 

1929; idem, Dates and references of the history of the 

Al Bu Said dynasty ....., London (?) 1931; idem, 

in Isl. 20 (1932), 237-246; C. U. Aitchison, A 

Collection of Treaties, Engagements and Sanads, vol. 

xii pt 3, vol. xiii pt 4. See also the bibliographies 

to the articles BAHR FARIS and ZANZIBAR. 

(C. F. BECKINGHAM) 

BU‘ATH, the site of a battle about 617 A.D. 
between most sections of the two Medinan tribes 
of Aws and Khazradj. It lay in the south-eastern 
quarter of the Medinan oasis in the territory of the 
Bani Kurayza. The battle was the climax of a 
series of internal conflicts. The Aws, whose position 
had deteriorated, were joined by the two chief 
Jewish tribes, Kurayza and al-Nadir, and by nomads 
of Muzayna; their leader was Hudayr b. Simak. 
The opposing leader ‘Amr b. al-Nu‘man of Bayada 
was supported by most of the Khazradj, and by some 
nomadic Djuhayna and Ashdja‘, but ‘Abd Allah b. 
Ubayy ([q.v.] and another Khazradj leader refused to 
join him. The Awsite clan of Haritha also remained 
neutral. In the fighting, the Aws were at first forced 
back, but eventually routed their opponents. 
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Although the leaders of both sides were killed, the 
war ended with an uneasy truce rather than a definite 
settlement. 

Bibliography: Ibn Hisham, 385-7, 551-23 
Ibn Sad, iii, ii, 98-9; Yakat, i, 670-1; Wellhausen, 
Medina vor dem Islam, in Skizzen, iv, 27-36, 52°64, 
giving the extracts from Ibn al-Athir, the A ghani 
and the Hamdsa; Wiistenfeld, Die Geschichte 
Medinas (= al-Samhidi), Abh. Gott. Gesell. Wiss. 
vol. 9, 1860, 50-3; W. Montgomery Watt, 
Muhammad at Medina, Oxford 1956, 156-8. See 
also AYYAM AL-SARAB). (C. E. Boswortu) 
BUCHAREST [see BUKRESH] 

BUDAPEST [see supin] 

BUDAYL 8. WARKA?, chief of the Bana 
Khuz4‘a, a tribe living near Mecca, who served 
Muhammad as spies, kept him informed of the 
enterprises of the Kuraysh, and, after the agreement 
at Hudaybiya (6/628), were his allies. Budayl 
appears for the first time in the camp at Huday- 
biya, to tell Muhammad that the Meccans are 
armed to resist him. On his return he carried the 
Prophet’s proposals to Mecca, where he had a air, 
The Bant Khuza‘a took refuge there during their war 
with the Bani Bakr, when the Kuraysh took the 
side of the latter, their clients, against the former. 
This was a breach of the treaty of Hudaybiya, by 
which the Bani Khuza‘a had been recognised as 
allies of Muhammad, and thus gave the latter an 
opportunity to attack Mecca. Budayl hurried to 
Medina to make an arrangement with Muhammad 
and on the way met Abd Sufy4n [g.v.] who was on 
the way to Medina on a similar errand. Apparently 
they both came to an arrangement with Muhammad 
in Medina regarding the terms of a peaceful surrender 
of Mecca, for which they offered their services. 
Muhammad advanced against Mecca at the head of 
10,000 men with the declared purpose of avenging 
the Bani Khuza‘a, On the day before his arrival 
at Marr al-Zuhran (middle of Ramadan 8/beginning 
of June 630) Budayl went out with Aba Sufyan 
to reconnoitre. If the two had not been secretly in 
agreement, the Umayyad would not have been 
able to persuade the chief of the Khuza‘a, who 
was the cause of the campaign, to go with him at 
such a critical moment. After they entered the 
Prophet’s tent, they are both said to have paid 
him homage and adopted Islam. The conversion of 
Budayl cannot have. taken place earlier, because 
he is mentioned among the ‘‘Muslims of the conquest 
(fath)’”’ of Mecca. It was granted him that his house 
in Mecca should be recognised as a place of asylum 
for the belligerents. After the capitulation of Mecca, 
Budayl accompanied Muhammad with his adherents 
to Hunayn. He was not present at the siege of 
Ja?if because he had to guard the booty taken at 
Hunayn, in the camp of Dji‘rana. He is not mentioned. 
again and must have died before the Prophet, 1.e., 
between the years 9 and 11 (630 and 632). 

Bibliography: TJabari, i, 1335, 1621-1628, 
1634; Ibn Sa‘d, ii, Part 1, 70 ff., 98; Aghani, vi, 
97; Baladhuri, Futés, 35 ff.; Ibn Hisham, 807; 
Ibn Hadjar, [sdba, no. 614; Ibn al-Athir, Usd al- 
Ghaba, i, 170; Caetani, Annals, ii, Part 1, year 8, 
NOS. 21, 39, 40, 43, 46, 61, 67. (H. LAMMENS) 
BUDD (pl. dtdada; Pers. but) is used in Arabic in 

three different senses; it denotes either a temple, a 
pagoda, or Buddha, or an idol (not necessarily 
the Buddha). The principal instance of the use of 
the word in the sense of pagoda occurs in a passage 
in the Mervetiles de V Inde (ed. trans. M. Devic, 5; 
Mémorial J. Sauvaget, i, 192); this sense appears 
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to be the rarest, although given as the primary 
sense in the LA. 

Budd denotes the Buddha in authors such as 
al-Djahiz (Tarbi‘, ed. Pellat, 76), al-Mas‘adi, al- 
Birani, al-Shahrast4ni; al-Mas‘idi, speaking of the 
temple called ‘‘the house of gold” at Multan (Tanbih, 
2o1; cf. al-Biriini, Jndia, trad. Sachau, i, 368, ii, 18; 
Reinaud, in JA, 1844-5), says that the appearance 
of the first Buddha among the Indians dates back 
12,000 times 33,000 years. Al-Birani, though 
possessing such a good knowledge of Brahmanism, 
knew little about Buddhism; the reverse is true of 
al-Shahrastani (ed. Cureton, 416; ed. in the margin 
of Ibn Hazm, iii, 240), who defines the Buddha: 
a person of this world, who is not born, does not 
marry, does not eat or drink, and does not grow old 
or die; the first Buddha, who appeared 5,000 years 
before the Aidjra, was called Shakmin (= Cakya 
Muni); al-Shahrastani also knowns of, under the 
name of Bidis‘iyya (?), the Bodhisattvas, who are 
inferior to the Buddhas; they are men who seek the 
path of truth and attain their elevated rank by the 
practice of ten virtues and the avoidance of ten sins. 
The heresiographer, who adds that Buddhists 
believe in the eternity of the world and in the retri- 
bution of one’s acts in another life, states that 
Buddhas appear in various forms in the palaces of 
the kings of India, and compares them with al- 
Khadir [9.v.] as envisaged by Muslims. Although 
Muslims possessed only rudimentary ideas about 
Buddhism, it is noteworthy that they adapted to 
their own religious history, by dint of making Adam 
come down in Ceylon, the Buddhist tradition which 
relates ‘‘Adam’s peak” [see sARANDIB] to the person 
of the Buddha (see Akkbdr al-Sin wa’l-Hind, ed. 
trans. Sauvaget, 36). 

Finally, the word budd is often used in the sense 
of idol. We should probably read budd Kuwayr 
“idol of Kuvera” in al-Djahiz (Tarbi‘, 40), and Ibn 
Durayd (apud LA) renders budd by sanam. The 
author of the Akhbar al-Sin wa’l-Hind, 24, calls 
budd an idol worshipped in India to which courtesans 
were sacrificed. The idol of Somnath was well 
known among the Muslims (see Sa‘di, Béstan, ed. 
Platts, 238 ff.; Eng. trans. R. Levy, London 1918, 
67 fi.; Fr. trans. Barbier de Meynard, 334); al- 
Dimashki, Cosmographic, ed. Mehren, 170-1, de- 
scribes it accurately and gives the name of budd to 
the principal object of worship, which consisted of two 
stones representing the male and female organs of 
generation.—On the legendary founder of the religion 
of the Sabaeans, Bidhasaf/Yadasaf = Bodhisattva, 
see BILAWHAR WA-YUDASAF. 

Bibliography: in the article. 
(B. CARRA DE Vaux*) 

BUDHAN, SHayxu, of Diawnpir, a holy man 
belonging to the order known as Shattariyya [q.v.], 
(Akhbar al-Akhydr 193; Adhkar-i Abrdr 284 ff.). 
He was descended from Shaykh ‘Abd Allah 
Shattari (d. 890/1485, in M&ndi), who himself 
was the seventh descendant of Shaykh Shihab al-Din 
‘Umar b. Muhammad al-Suhrawardi and came to 
India from Persia towards the end of the gth/15th 
century (for him see Akhbar al-Akhyar, 171; 
Adhkdr-i Abrar, 161, 286; Ma‘aridj al-Wilaya, f. 538; 
Muft! Ghulam Sarwar, Khasinat al-Asfiya?, Lahore 
1283, 947; ‘Abd al-Hayy, Nuskat al-Khawatir, Hay- 
dardbad-Deccan 1951, iii 95 f.). Shaykh ‘Abd Allah 
was the first to introduce the Shattari maskrab in 
India. Shaykh Budhan received his literary education 
from, and was initiated into the Shattarl order by, 
Shaykh HAtiz Djawnpiri, a vicegerent (khali/a) of the 
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above Shaykh ‘Abd Allah and in his turn practised 
the teachings of the order, handed them down to 
others, and led seekers of Truth to the Shattari path. 
Shaykh Rizk Allah Mushtaki, the paternal uncle of 
the famous Shaykh ‘Abd al-Hakk of Delhi, was 
instructed in the method of ‘the remembrance of God’ 
(dhtkr) by him. Shaykh Budhan, who flourished 
under Sultan Sikandar Lodhi (regn. 894-923/1489- 
1517) is described by Khweshgi as ‘‘a saintly and 
blessed person” (mardi buzurg wa mutabarrak). He 
died in Panipat and was buried there. His khalifa, 
Shaykh Wali (d. 956/1549), carried on his work in 
the town of Badoli and left several khalifas. 
Bibliography: ‘Abd al-Hakk, Akhbar al- 

Akhydar, Delhi 1309/1891-2, 194 (= ‘Ali Akbar 

Ardistani, Madjma‘ al-Awliyd, Pandjab Uni- 

versity MS. f. 400b); Adhka@r-i Abrar (Urdi 

version of Mandawi, Gulzdr-i Abrdr), Agra 1326, 

287, 208; ‘Ubayd Allah Khweshgi, Ma‘dridj al- 

Wildyad, Pandjab University MS., fol. 548 f.; 

Medieval India Quarterly, ‘Aligarh, October 1950 

(Vol. I, no. 2), 58. (MOHAMMAD SHAFI) 

BUDHASAF [see sILAWHAR wA YODASAF] 

BUDIN (Budin, Bedin, Bedin, Budim, from the 
Slav Budin), the Latin and Hungarian Buda, the 
kernel of that part of the present Budapest which is 
situated on the right bank of the Danube, was 
conquered three times by the Turks in the second 
quarter of the 16th century (1526, 1529 and 1541). 
It was declared an Ottoman possession on 29 August 
1541, and made the centre of that part of Hungarian 
territory which was converted into an Ottoman 
province (Budin wildyeti). 

The Hapsburgs, who were the Central European 
power most concerned with the expansion of the 
Turks, and who laid claim to the Hungarian 
throne, made in 1542 an unsuccessful attempt to 
recapture Budin. No further attack was launched 
for the next fifty years. It was only at the turn of the 
16th and 17th centuries, at the time when the 
Ottoman Empire was at war with the Hapsburg 
Empire (Nemée), that the coalition armies led by the 
House of Hapsburg again repeatedly laid siege to 
Budin (1598, 1602, 1603). These attacks were, how- 
ever, repelled by the defenders of the fortress (the 
most violent attack, that of 1602, was driven back 
under the leadership of Kadizade ‘Ali and Lala 
Mehmed). Following this, the Turks enjoyed undis- 
turbed possession of Budin for a fairly long period 
and the fortress had to face hostile armies only after 
Kara Mustafa’s defeat under the walls of Vienna in 
1683. While the siege of 1684 failed against the 
resistance of the defenders (Siyawush Pasha and 
Sheytan Ibrahim Pasha), the next siege brought 
victory to the attacking armies. ‘Abd al-Rahman 
Pasha, the defender of the castle, was killed in 
action, and Budin, termed at the time the “place of 
the Ghazis” and the “strong wall of Islam’, passed 
into the hands of the Holy Alliance on 2 September 
1686, 

The fortress of Budin was built on the castle hill 
running along the Danube from north to south. 
The foundations of the fortress were laid in the 13th 
century by Béla IV; it was developed by subsequent 
Hungarian Kings, and converted, especially by 
Sigismund of Luxemburg and Mathias Corvinus, 
into a central royal residence in renaissance style, 
rich in artistic buildings. 

The fortress was protected by high ramparts erected 
on the upper slopes of the steep castle-hill. During 
the Turkish occupation the southern part of the 
castle-hill, with the medieval royal palace and its 
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dependencies inside the walls, formed the closed 
inner fortress (ic kal‘e); it was here that the gun- 
foundries (fopkhkane) and magazines were placed. The 
rest of the castle-hill was called the middle fortress 
(orta fisdr) and served to some extent as the 
residence of the civilian inhabitants as well. The 
town (varos), situated at the foot of the castle-hill, 
next to the Danube, formed the outer fortress (dish 
hisér) which was surrounded by a simpler town 
wall and fortified with bastions at the gates. To 
protect Budin from sudden attacks, guard-houses 
had been erected at some distance, around the 
northern thermal springs (Barutkhane or Bunar 
Hisar, Weli Bey meterisi), further in the neighbour- 
hood of the present Csatarka (Cardak) and on the 
Gellért-Hill (Giirz Ilyas tepesi). 

Although Budin was always considered by the 
Ottomans an important fortress of the Empire, and 
a former royal city of great repute, they cared little 
for the development of the castle and the town. 
Some of the more active Turkish provincial govern- 
ors, especially in the 17th century, fortified or 
reconstructed some points here or there on the 
castle-hill; a record of these activities was preserved 
for a considerable length of time in topographical 
denominations (Weli Bey kulesi, Murad Pasha kulesi, 
Siyavush Pasha kulesi, Karakash Pasha kulesi, 
Kasim Pasha kulesi, Mahmid Pasha kulesi etc.). 
The governors, however, were able to do but 
little towards the fortification of Buda, because 
their building activities lacked co-ordination and 
guidance from a central authority and because they 
were not permitted by the Turkish Governments to 
remain long at the same place. Not less than 75 per- 
sons, several of them repeatedly, enjoyed the rank 
of Pasha of Budin during the 145 years of occu- 
pation, so that the average length of their office was 
scarcely a year and a half. Thus there was never a 
general modernisation of the castle, and its system 
of fortification remained on the same basis at the 
termination of the Turkish rule as it had been 
centuries before under the Hungarian Kings. Both 
material supplies and: general equipment were at 
all times antiquated and deficient. (Pieces of ord- 
nance a hundred years old were found in the 
artillery stations at the recapture of the fortress). 

The Turkish régime did not leave behind it any 
architectural works of artistic value, and this 
applies not only to structures of a military character 
but to other kinds of buildings as well. The medieval 
Royal Castle and the buildings of the town, taken 
by the Turks in 1541 intact, exceeded the modest 
needs of the conquerors and were thus easily able 
to meet the requirements of a provincial head- 
quarters. Slight alterations were needed to make 
the churches suitable for Muslim religious services 
(the Church of Our Lady under the name of 
Sultan Siileyman DjamiSi or Biiyiik djami‘, the 


Church of the Royal Castle under that of Saray - 


djami‘i or Enderin djami‘i, the Church of Saint 
George under that of Orta djami‘, the Church 
of Mary Magdalen under that of Fethiyye djami‘i 
etc.); other public buildings could be used as bar- 
racks, while the empty office buildings and the 
derelict private houses provided homes for the 
officials. 

Still, even the little building activity that was 
manifested in the transformation or refurnishing of 
various buildings (e.g., minarets added to the 
churches), the Muslim-style bathing establishments 
added to the thermal springs (erected, at the very 
beginning of the Turkish period by Weli Bey and 
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Sokollu Mustafa) as well as the new constructions 
necessitated by conflagrations, earthquakes, etc. 
succeeded in giving the town, in the course of one 
century and a half, a new exterior sufficient to make 
it appear a new-style Muslim city in the eyes of 
any visitor coming down the Danube from the west. 
As regards appearance and general atmosphere, 
Budin was indeed a Turkish and Muslim city. 

Being at a great distance from the Turkish capital, 
a centre in the borderlands, it was usual for the 
Governments to appoint persons of distinction to be 
the heads of the province of Budin, persons “who 
were prominent among their contemporaries”. 
Important special tasks were entrusted to the 
Pashas of Budin, the guardians of that western 
borderland of the Empire, which was at the same 
time the most important frontier zone. At the 
beginning of the period of occupation, when the 
Ottoman dynasty enjoyed preponderance over the 
Hapsburg dynasty, their task was to maintain this 
preponderance, whereas after the Peace of Zsitvato- 
rok (1606) by which the Hapsburg rulers—called up 
to then Kings of Vienna (Bet kirall)—had become 
exempt from the obligation to pay a yearly tribute, 
and when Turkish preponderance disappeared, the 
Pashas of Budin were given the task of concealing 
the weakening of the Empire. To this end the Pashas 
utilised and inspired controversies among local 
elements and supported the movements of the dis- 
contented Hungarians against the Hapsburgs. The 
dealings of the Turks with the Vienna Court of the 
Hapsburgs and the Court of the Princes of Transyl- 
vania resulted in a number of inter-state agreements, 
the ground for which had been prepared by the 
Pashas of Budin (Peace of Zsitvatorok in 1606, the 
agreements of Vienna in 1616 and Komdérom in 
1618, the peace treaties of Gyarmat in 1625 and 
Szény in 1627 and 1642). 

_ The population of the town underwent a radical 

‘change under Turkish rule; it is to be noted that 
Budin was not a populous city before the Turkish 
occupation, the number of inhabitants being 
probably below 5,000. A part of them had already 
left Budin during the civil wars, while a still greater 
part, viz. the employees of the Royal Household, the 
soldiers and officials as well as the persons in the 
employment of the Church, emigrated after the 
Turks had taken Budin. The oldest known list of 
Turkish tax-assessments enumerates among the 
inhabitants of Budin 238 Christian (gebr), Hungarian, 
75 Jewish and 60 gipsy (kipfi) heads of families. As 
the military personnel of the Turkish garrison (about 
2,000 men at the beginning), the employees of the 
Turkish offices, and the Muslim religious functionaries 
outnumbered the original or native population at 
the ratio of 5 to 1, the change in the population 
was far-reaching from the very first days of the 
occupation onwards. Budin had thus become a 
‘Turkish military town, the population of which was 
nevertheless far from being Turkish in origin; most 
of the people in Budin with Muslim names were but 
newly converted Slavs from the Balkans. (This is 
clearly evident in the case of the gipsies, the majority 
of whom bore the theophoric name N. b. ‘Abd Allah), 
Turks of pure extraction formed a minority in the 
population of Budin, as did the Hungarians, Jews, 
Albanians, Greeks etc. and they remained in the 
minority throughout the period of occupation. 

The spiritual life of the town was not remarkable. 
The magistrates and public offices were occupied 
by the “men of the pen” (ehl-t kalem): viz. the 
officials of the admnnistrative authorities, the 
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Pasha’s divan, the local financial administration, the 
school-masters and the employees of the mosques. 
We know of religious works (mostly copies only) 
written in Budin, and we are also aware of certain 
exponents of religious life at the very beginning 
of the epoch. Both the names and locations of several 
dervish establishments are known; the names and 
memory of a number of bdbds, together with the 
mystery clinging to their persons, lived for a long 
time, the memory of one of them, that of Giil-Baba 
{¢.v.], having survived the age of the Turkish occu- 
pation by many centuries. We even possess some 
sparse data concerning secular intellectual life. We 
know that folk-singers and minstrels recited epic 
poems to the frequenters of coffee-houses and of 
londjakéshks, in which poems the history of past 
centuries and the daily fights of the neighbouring 
borderland were commemorated; it is further 
known that Budin’s beauty was glorified in 
meditative songs by local poets (Wiidjadi and 
perhaps others as well). In the towns and the border 
provinces traditional Turkish folk songs were sung 
and new ones probably composed. Of works in 
prose we know the rather sketchy biography of 
Sokollu Mustafa, the ablest Ottoman governor of 
Budin (1566-1578): it was most probably compiled 
in Budin in Sokollu Mustafa’s lifetime. There is only 
one among Budin’s literary figures who achieved 
universal repute: Ibrahim Peéewi (q.v.], the historian. 
He was employed by the local defterkhane for some 
time, lived for many years in Budin, and, after 
having left it, returned there on many occasions 
because of his family connexions. 

The spiritual life of the Christians (oriental and 
western) and of the Jews was, as far as can be judged 
from the sporadic records, rather primitive. 

The Turkish occupation meant a radical change 
in the town’s economic life as well. The markets 
had to satisfy the new needs of the new inhabitants 
of the town, the soldiers of the army of occupation, 
who brought with them some tradesmen of their 
own. The craftsmen dealing in household articles and 
clothing imported not only patterns and fashions but 
also a quantity of various materials, such as cloth 
from Bosnia, Djanbolu, Salonica, frieze carpets, 
finished leather-goods, household articles, vessels, 
arms etc. These articles were certainly more numer- 
ous on the local market than the scarlets, velvets, 
muslins and fabrics imported from the West. 

Industrial development adapted itself to the new 
requirements. While the artisans from the Balkans 
(tailors, shoemakers, barbers, tinsmiths, gunsmiths), 
manufactured clothes, boots, vessels and arms that 
suited Balkan and Turkish taste, the market of 
Budin could offer similar articles (Hungarian 
apparel, Hungarian boots) manufactured in the 
Hungarian style for the Hungarian inhabitants of 
the countryside. However, only one or two of the 
new industries succeeded in taking root, e.g. the 
production of simple broadcloth (skhayak) as made 
by the Jewish women in Budin, and further the 
dressing of skins. The Turks had methods of skin- 
dressing that were different from, and superior to, 
the methods employed by the tanners who worked in 
Hungary before their arrival; the new type of 
leather industry was then adopted not only in the 
towns inhabited by the Turks but also in the 
country, as is evidenced by the topographical term 
“taban” (the Turkish debbdghkhdne) still preserved 
in many Hungarian townlets. 

During the sieges of 1684 and 1686, Budin fell 
completely into ruin, its medieval buildings, 
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together with those built in the Turkish era, were 
destroyed, and its Turkish and Muslim inhabitants 
were either captured or emigrated at the termination 
of the hostilities. The Buda of later times and the 
Budapest of our time have hardly anything to 
show in the way of records and remnants from the 
Turkish era. 
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BUDJAK, southern Bessarabia (the name 
Bessarabia formerly denoting only Budjak). In 
Turkish budjak (budjghak in the Turkish of the 
Kumans who had settled here earlier) means ‘corner’. 

This area, from 638/1241 on, had formed part of 
the empire of the Golden Horde [see BaTu’IDS}. 
When it was in decline, the area was occupied 
temporarily by the voyvode of Wallachia (ca. 
746/1345), and later by the voyvode of Boghdan 
[g-v.] around 802/1400. As a result of the joint 
action of the Ottoman and the Crimean Tatars 
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first Ak-Kirman and Kili in 889/1484, and then the 
whole of Budjak in 945/1538, came under direct 
Ottoman rule (see BOGHDAN). Budjak formed the 
Ottoman sandjak of Ak-Kirmdan [g.v.], the boundary 
running from Solkuéa on the Botna through Gradishte 
to Kili (Chilia}); the Crimean Khan who had co- 
operated with Siileym4n I during the 945/1538 cam- 
paign settled the Noghay tribes in Budjak (the Man- 
sirs, the Oraks, the Kasays, the Mamiays, the 
Or-Mehmeds, the Tatmiiz, the Yedicek, the Djam- 
boyluk) (cf. Al-Sab‘ al-sayyar, 106), thus reinforcing 
the earlier Tatar inhabitants. In 1067/1657 Ewliya 
Celebi reported {v, 106) that these Tatars formed 200 
villages and were very wealthy; the villages towards 
Bender contained some Tatars or were composed 
entirely of Wallachs; the villages of Ismail were 
wholly Tatar. Toward 978/1570 Bender and Ak- 
Kirm4n were centres of sandjaks under the beglerbegt 
of Szii [g.v.], whose seat was at Ak-Kirm§n or Silistre. 
The Tatars of Budjak were under the administration 
of a Yalt-aghdst appointed by the Crimean Kh4n, and 
later under the second heir to the Khanate (the 
Nur al-Din), who resided at Khan-kfshlasf, south 
of Bender. 

In the struggles against the Kazaks (Cossacks) and 
Poland in 1620s, the beg of the Noghays, Kantimir 
distinguished himself, and the Ottomans sup- 
ported him against the Crimean Khan and made 
him beglerbegi of Ozii, in an endeavour to wrest 
control of the Noghay Tatars from the Khan. In 
1111/1699-1113/1701 the Noghays of Budjak (6000 
families) threw off their obedience to the Khan and 
asked to be made Ottoman subjects; on this 
occasion the Porte did not encourage them, and 
Dewlet Gerey (Giray) forcibly transferred 700 to 
800 families to the Crimea (Al-Sab‘ al-sayyar, 
262-66). 

In 1184/1770 Budjak was temporarily invaded by 
the Russians, and thereafter Orthodox Christian 
Gagauz Turks and Bulgars began to immigrate from 
Dobrudja [¢.v.] into Budjak. By the Treaty of 
Bucharest (28 May 1812) the Porte ceded Budjak to 
Russia, and the majority of the Tatars emigrated 
to the Dobrudja, Bulgaria and Anatolia. 

Bibliography: N. Jorga, Hist. des Roumains, 
1o vols., Bucharest 1936-39; idem, Studi istorice 
auspra Chiliei $i Cetdtii-Albe, Bucharest 1899; 
S. Mehmed Rida, Al-Sab‘S al-sayydr fi akhbar 
mulik al-Tatdr, ed. Kazim Bik, Kazan 1832; 1A, 
Bucak (by Aurel Decei). (Hauiv Inatcrk) 
BUBDJNUORD (Bopjntrp). 1. Town in Khurasan 

situated at the northern foot of Mt. Aladagh, 57° 17’ 
E. Long. (Greenw.) 37° 29’ N. Lat., alt. 698 m. 

We find no information about the town before the 
time of the Safawids, when the Shadli tribe of Kurds 
was settled in this area by Shah ‘Abbas I. It is 
uncertain whether Budjnird was called Buizandjird 
before this time, but the ruins of an old citadel (arg) 
and other structures indicate that the town is old. 

2. District of which Budjnird is the capital. The 
population of the skahristan has been estimated 
Ca. 150,000 (1950), composed of Turkomins, Kurds 
and Persians. 

Bibliography: P. Sykes, Ten Thousand Miles 
in Persia, London 1902, 21; Razmara, ed., 
Farhang-i Diughrafiya-yi Ivan, ix, Tehran 1951, 
49; Mas‘tid Kayhan, Djughrafiyd-yi Mufassal-+ 
Tran, ii, Tehran 1933, 187. (R. N. Frye) 
BUDOH [see supPLEMENT]. 

BUDUKH (see SHAH DAGH}. 

BUGHA Ac-KABIR (the elder), a Turkish 
military leader who played a political réle during 
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a troubled period under the ‘Abbasid caliphate. 
Under al-Mu‘tasim and his successors, he distin- 
guished himself in several expeditions against 
rebellious tribes in the region of Medina in 230/ 
844-45, in Armenia in 237/851-52, and against the 
Byzantines in 244/857. Absent at the time of the 
assassination of al-Mutawakkil in 247/861, he 
returned subsequently to Samarra and, making 
common cause with the other Turkish officers, 
compelled the succession of al-Musta‘In in 248/862. 
He died in the same year. 

His son, Misa b. Bugha, came also to occupy an 
important place in the political scene at Samarra, 
and to direct for a time the barid service. 

Bibliography: Tabari, index; Ya‘kibi, index; 

Buldan, 262; Baladhuri, Futdk, 211; Mas‘ddi, 

Muridj, vii, index; Tanikhi, Nishwar, viii, 45-48; 

Ibn al-Athir, index. (D. SourpDEL) 

BUGHA AL-SHARABI (the cup-bearer), also 
called AL-SAGHIR (the younger) a Turkish military 
leader who bore the title mawlad amir al-mwminin, 
and who is not to be confused with his contemporary 
of the same name, Bugha al-Kabir. After having 
fought, under al-Mutawakkil, against the rebels >f 
Adharbaydjan, he led the plot against this caliph, 
whom he suspected of wishing to reduce the 
influence of the Turkish officers, and had him 
assassinated. With his ally Wasif, he subsequently 
held power under al-Muntasir and  al-Musta‘in. 
Al-Mu‘tazz, however, ascending the throne in 252/ 
866, sought to rid himself of this ancient enemy, 
the murderer of his father, and after relieving 
him of his functions and privileges, succeeded in 
254/868 in having him imprisoned and put to death. 

Bibliography: Tabari, index; Ya‘kibi, index; 

Buldan, 262; Baladhuri, Futth, 330; Mas‘adi, 

Muritdj, vii, index; Ibn al-Athir, index; A. Amin, 

Zuhr al-islam, i, 11, 20-22; D. Sourdel, Le viztrat 

‘abbdside, i, Damascus 1959, index. 

(D. SouRDEL) 

BUGHRA KHAN [see KARAKHANIDS]. 

AL-BUGHTORI, Maxrin 8. MuHAMMaD, Ibadite 
historian and biographer born in the village of 
Bughtira (also: Buktira) in the western region of 
the Djabal Nafisa [g.v.]. According to the Kitab 
al-Siyar of Abu ’l-‘Abbas Ahmad b. Abi SUthman 
al-Shammakhi [q.v.], an important historical and 
biographical Ibadite work of the roth/16th century, 
al-Bughtuiri was a pupil of two scholars of Ibadite 
history and biography, namely Abi Yahya Tawfik 
b. Yahya al-Djanawuni and Abi Muhammad ‘Abd 
Allah b. Muhammad b. ‘Abd Allah b. Maskid (also 
called al-Madjili). While studying with the first of 
these masters, in the village of Idjnawun (also 
Djanawun, today Djennawen in the Djadi region), 
al-Bughtiri wrote during the month of Rabi‘ IJ 
599/December 1202-January 1203 his principal work 
on the biographies of celebrated Ibadites born in the 
Djabal Nafisa. This work, known by the names of 
Kitab siyar mashayikh Naftsa, Siyar Nafitsa, or 
perhaps more often al-Siyar, is lost today; it con- 
stitutes one of the principal sources of the K4tdb 
al-siyar of al-Shammakhi, who has given us sub- 
stantial extracts from it, especially in the middle 
part of his work (143-344). The copy of the work 
which al-Shammd&khi had at his disposal, was prob- 
ably made in the first years of the 8th/14th 
century by Yahya b. Abi ’l-‘Izz al-Shammakhi of 
Tighermin, a farrous Ibadite copyist and scholar 
of the Djabal Nafisa. 

Bibliography: Abu ’l-‘Abbas Ahmad al- 

Shammakhi, Kitab al-Siyar, Cairo 1301/1883, 
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passim (especially 212, 542-3, 548 and appendix, 

578); T. Lewicki, Une chronique tbaddite, in REI, 

1934, cahier I, 74-5 and passim; idem, Etudes 

tbddites nord-africaines, Part I: Tasmiya Suyuk 

Gabal Nafiisa wa-qurahum, Warsaw 1955, 15, 28, 

69, and passim. (T. Lewickx1) 

BUGI [see cELEBES]. 

BUHAYRA (Ar.), lake, is probably the dimin- 
munitive, not of bakr ‘‘sea’’, as one would expect, 
but of bakra, which is applied to a depression in 
which water can collect. Thus, in North Africa, 
bhera, pl. bhayr denotes a low-lying plain, in 
eastern Algeria, northern Tunisia and part of southern 
Morocco; its most common meaning, however, is 
that of “‘vegetable garden, field for market gardening”’ 
or “field for the cultivation of cucurbitaceous plants 
{melons in particular)’’ (see W. Marcais, Textes 
arabes de Tanger, Paris 1911, 227). (Ep.) 

The word bukayra (lake) underlies a toponym 
which is often encountered in Spain and Por- 
tugal in the forms Albufera (Valencia, Alicante, 
Majorca), Albuferas (Almeria), Albuera (Caceres 
and Badajoz), Albojaira (Almeria), and Albufeira, 
a coastal town in Algarve, Portugal; a diminutive 
of the diminutive appears also in Albufereta 
(Alicante). The most important of these lakes is 
that at Valencia [see BALANSIYA], about 9 kms. 
trom the town, the last remnant which is left 
(about 35 sq. kms.) of the inland sea which used 
to cover the deep valleys of the Turia and the Jacar 
in prehistoric times. It was one of the biggest lakes 
in Spain, but of late years its area has been dimi- 
nished in order to provide more rice fields on the 
north-western and southern shores. Nowadays its 
diameter is only 6 kms. 

Ibn Mardanish ([g.v.} drowned his sister’s two 
sons there when he saw himself abandoned by his 
people, just before the loss of his throne and his 
death. When Valencia was divided, James I (the 
Conqueror d. 1276) reserved the estate of Albufera 
for himself. At the beginning of the roth century 
the crown relinquished this fine property to Godoy, 
and Napoleon offered it to Marshal Suchet before it 
became a national patrimony once more. 

The word bukayra meant an irrigated garden in 
Almohad times. The battle in which the Almohads 
were routed by the Almoravids in 524/1130 is 
known by the name of the Battle of the buhayra of 
Marrakush; the bukayra of Seville, subsequently 
called Huerto del Rey, was improved by Yisuf I, 
son of ‘Abd al-Mu’min. (A. Hurcr Mrranpa) 

BUHAYRA (Behera), name of the western 
province of the Egyptian delta. This was first 
a pagarchy (k#ra) of small extent, limited to the 
north-eastern portion of the outskirts of Alexandria; 
the name may be an allusion to the lake of Abikir, 
called also buhayrat al-Iskandariyya, and Yakit was 
well aware that this last name applied to a series 
of neighbouring cantons of the town. 

At the time of the division into provinces in 
Fatimid times, Buhayra was an extensive region, 
situated west of the Rosetta branch, and reaching 
from the point of the delta right to Alexandria but 
excluding it. The great port was rarely associated 
administratively with this province, of which the 
capital was and remained Damanhir. 

The region of Tarrana, and further north the wadi 
Natriin, possessed natron deposits, which were 
worked in the Middle Ages. 

‘Umari and Kalkashandi give precise information 
on the Arab (in the strict sense) population of 
Buhayra. 
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During Mamlik times risings of Arab tribes 
and Bedouin of the Western Desert are frequently 
recorded. These rebellions began towards the end of 
the gth/15th century; there were terrible punish- 
ments: summary executions, the enslavement of 
women and children, and confiscation of flocks. 
In the Ottoman period the troubles quite often 
provoked punitive expeditions, and the province was 
far from being quiet during the French occupation, 
as one sees from the massacre of the small French 
garrison of Damanhir. After the departure of the 
French great importance was accorded to the 
Bedouin of the district, in whose favour an im- 
perial firman was promulgated, confirming their 
ownership of their territories. But their turbulence, 
of which the Mamlik bey Muhammad Alfi momen- 
tarily took advantage, could scarcely be over- 
come. Muhammad Alfi made no attempt to con- 
ciliate the Arabs of the province in his struggle 
against Muhammad ‘Ali. 

Bibliography: Maspero and Wiet, Matériaux 
pour servir a la géographie del Egypte, 34-5, 175-7; 
180, 183, 185, 187-91; ‘Umari, Ta‘ri/, 76; Kalka- 
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Diabarti, i, 24, 95, 334, 349, ii, 93, 119, 159, 219, 
iii, 57-8, 111, 205-6, 229, 237, 321, iv, 8, 11, 18, 
31, 33, 37, 81-2, 133, 242; French tr., i, 57, 221, 
iii, 52, 88, iv, 150, 218, v, 24, 143, vi, 116-7, vii, 
78-80, 133, 154, 359-60, viii, 15, 19, 24, 38, 67-8, 
71, 73, 79-80, 177, 179-80, 300, ix, 167; Histoire 
de la nation frangaise, v, 436; Georges Douin, 
Mohamed Aly, pacha du Caire, 14; Sakhawi, 
Daw”, ii, 317, no. 1013, iii, no. 228; Poliak, Révoltes 
populaires, in REI, 1934, 257, 259, 261-2; History 
of the Patriarchs, Patrologia orientalis, x, 524-5 
[638-9]; Ibn al-Furat, ix, 384; Combe, Alexandrie 
musulmane, extr. from Bulletin de la Société 
royale de Géographie d’Egypte, 43; Dopp, Le Caire, 
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AL-BUHAYRA aLt-MAYYITA (or AL-MUNTINA) 

{see BAHR LUT]. 

BUHLUL at-Mapjnin at-Kori, the name of 
a lunatic of al-Kuf&. We first meet him in 
the Bayan of al-Djahiz (ed. Hari, ii, 230-1), 
who depicts him as a simpleton exposed to the 
rough jokes of passers-by, and definitely as a 
Shii (yatashayya‘). It is possible that he met 
Haran al-Rashid at al-Kifa in 188/804, as Ibn al- 
Djawzi reports (al-Adhkiya’, ed. 1277, 180 ff.; 
see JRAS, 1907, 35), and perhaps he even addressed 
some remonstrances to him (al-Sha‘rani, Tabakat, 
58); but it is certain that legend, as far back as 
the 4th/10oth century and maybe even before, 
seized on his name to make of it a kind of prototype 
of the ‘‘wise fools” (al-‘ukala? al-madjdnin) and to 
attribute to him a number of anecdotes, some pious 
and edifying stories, in addition to some didactic 
verse (see Chauvin, Bibl. ar., vii, 126 ff.; MSS. 
Berlin, passim; Bibl. nat. de Paris, 623, n° 3653) 
It is likewise claimed that he produced some tradit- 
ions (al-Dhahabi; Ibn Taghribardi) but it is probable 
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that he has been confused with various characters 
similarly possessing the name of Buhlil, and among 
whom are to be found genuine traditionists (see 
particularly Ibn Hadijar, Lisdn al-Mizan, s.v.). One 
of them, who lived in Ifrikiya and who died in 
183/799, was named Buhlil b. Rashid, which 
perhaps explains the persistent tradition (see Ibn 
Taghribardi, i, 518; ZDMG, xliii, 115) which 
identifies Buhlil with al-Sabti, legendary son of 
Harin al-Rashid (see Chauvin, Bibl. ar., vi, 193, 
and bibl. quoted). 

Buhlil’s tomb in Baghdad has been described by 
Niebuhr (Retsebesch., ii, 301 ff.; Le Strange, Baghdad, 
350), and an inscription dating from 501/1100-8 
designates him as the sultan of the madjdkubs and 
as an “obscure, dim soul” (nafs mufammasa). People 
called him Buhlildana, “the wise fool’, and they 
made of him the kinsman and the buffoon of al- 
Rashid, and they told stories in the coffee houses 
about his wit and subtlety. The culmination of the 
development of the legend of Buhlail was reached 
when he became the hero of erotic tales as in al- 
Rawd al-‘Atir (ed. 1315, 9) of al-Nafzawi, (8th/14th 
century), who makes him a contemporary of al- 
Ma?’miin (see also Meissner, Neurab. Geschichten, v 
and 73-83). 

The word buhlal is given in Arabic dictionaries 
with the meaning of “merry, jolly’ (dahhkdk), “a 
generous and distinguished man’’, and it is still 
this sense which Redhouse (Turkish and English 
Lexicon, 416a) and Dozy offer (following Bocthor), 
although the latter does not fail to call attention 
to the meanings of ‘‘booby’’, “‘idiot’’, etc. which are 
already encountered in Ibn Battita (ii, 89) and Ibn 
Khaldin (Mukaddima, ed. Quatremére, i, 201 ff.). 
Currently, and particularly in North Africa, it has 
the general meaning of “simpleton”, “‘ninny’’, etc., 
and H. Wehr, Worterbuch, gives “wag, clown, 
buffoon”. Owing to the fact that bahdlil/bahlilat 
still sometimes denotes an intense hilarity (see 
Doutté, Marabouts), D. B. Macdonald (EIJ}, s.v.) 
infers that the present use of the word rests also 
on its literal sense and not on the existence of an 
historical Buhlil. It is of course possible that there 
may be some confusion with hubdli/buhkali, which 
have the same meaning, but it is probable that the 
modern meaning proceeds from the proper name. 

Bibliography: Add to the references given in 
the text, Brockelmann, S I, 350. {Ep.) 

AL-BUHTURI, Ast ‘UsADA AL-waLip 8B. 
‘UBaypD (ALLAH), Arab poet and anthologist of 
3rd/oth century (206-284/821-897), born at Manbidj 
(some state his birthplace to be the neighbouring 
village of Hurdufna), into a family belonging to the 
Buhtur, a branch of the Tayyi?; not only did he 
never completely sever connexions with his native 
town, where the fortune amassed during his long 
career as court poet allowed him to acquire property, 
but he took advantage of his tribal origin to make 
useful connexions for himself. 

After having dedicated his first poetic efforts 
(223-6/837-40) to the praise of his tribe, he sought 
a patron, and found him in the person of the Tai 
general Abi Sa‘id Yusuf b. Muhammad, known as 
al-Thaghri [¢.v.], at whose house he met for the 
first time the poet Abi Tammam, who also claimed 
to be a Tai. Aba Tammam, attracted by his 
youthful talent, apparently recommended him at 
first as a panegyrist to the notables of Ma‘arrat 
al-Nu‘m4n, who made him an allowance of 4,000 
dirhams, but nothing remains of his output during 
this period. In any case al-Buhturi was not slow in 
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joining Abi Tammém in the retinue of his patron 
Malik b. Tawk, governor of Mesopotamia, and then 
in following him to Baghdad, where, by attending 
the courses of the most celebrated scholars (notably 
Ibn al-A‘%rabi) and by striving to acquire the 
manners of the capital, he prepared himself to extol 
important personages in the hope of getting close 
to the caliph. 

However, he had scarcely any success with Ibn 
al-Zayyat, and instead allied himself to a family of 
his own tribe, the Bani Humayd, some members of 
which were established in Baghdad, and he dedicated 
several odes to their chief, Abii Nahshal; then he 
left ‘Irak at the same time as Abi Tammim, in 
230/844, to return to al-‘[haghri, then at Mosul. 

Contrary to all expectation he does not seem to 
have grieved at the death of Abi Tamm4m (231/845), 
from whom nevertheless he had received his first 
encouragement, and part of his poetic training; 
this was the first instance of the ingratitude and 
opportunism of which he gave ample proof later. 

No sooner had al-Mutawakkil succeeded than he 
returned to Baghdad, and thanks to the good 
offices of Ibn al-Munadjdjim won the favour of 
al-Fath b. Khakan, who introduced him to al- 
Mutawakkil, probably in 234/848. Thus it was that 
a brilliant career as court poet began for al-Buhturi. 

In spite of a passing coldness in their relationship 
caused by inevitable jealousies, he enjoyed the 
constant patronage of al-Fath, to whom he dedicated 
his Hamdasa and a number of panegyrics; he also 
praised numerous great figures of the empire, but 
it was for the caliph that he kept the greater part 
of his poetic ouput; he lived on familiar terms with 
him, enjoying his confidence, supporting government 
policy even when this clashed with his personal 
views which had a Shi‘i bias, and proclaiming the 
virtues and rights of the ‘Abbasids. The verse of this 
period contains many allusions to political happen- 
ings—the rebellion at Damascus (236/850), the 
revolt in Armenia (237/851), the rising at Hims 
(240/854), the caliph’s visit to Damascus (244/858), 
the building of al-Mutawakkiliyya (245-6/859-60), etc. 

Whereas heretofore the erotic prelude to his 
Rasidas had been dedicated to a conventional Hind, 
there now appeared in his verse a woman of flesh 
and blood, ‘Alwa bint Zurayka, who lived at Aleppo 
and had a country house in the district, at Bityas; 
without doubt he used to see her during his journeys 
in Syria, for his stay in ‘Irak was never uninter- 
rupted, and it is possible that he had a great passion 
for her, although he mocked her in a somewhat 
indecent poem. 

After having been concerned, as al-Mas‘idi 
reports of him, in the assassination of al-Mutawakkil 
and al-Fath (247/861), he thought it prudent to 
tetire to Manbidj, but he reappeared soon afterwards 
with a panegyric of al-Muntasir, and afterwards 
addressed his praises to the wazir Ahmad b. al- 
Khasib, against whom, incidentally, he did not 
hesitate to incite al-Musta‘in some time later. He 
tasted fame once more under al-Mu‘tazz, to whom 
he dedicated numerous poems, in which are echoes of 
the unrest which was watering the provinces of the 
empire with blood, but which by no means prevented 
him from welcoming al-Muhtadi as if nothing had 
happened, and from becoming temporarily a poet 
of piety to humour the new caliph. His fame declined 
under al-Mu‘tamid, whose fiscal policy caused him 
some anxiety over his fortune, and his last poem 
dedicated to a caliph is in praise of al-Mu‘tadid 
(279/892). He then left ‘Irak and became court 
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poet once again with Khumdrawayh b. Jilin, and 
finally then returned to his birthplace where he died, 
after a long illness, in 284/897. 

At the beginning of his career, al-Buhturi wrote, 
almost exclusively, vainglorious poetry or poems 
about his desert wanderings (a notable example is the 
famous poem of the jackal, ii, 110), but as soon as 
he became court poet the panegyric became the main 
form of his work. In this style he respected, except 
perhaps at the end of his life, the tripartite form 
of the kasida, painting a conventional portrait of 
his various patrons; however, the panegyric is 
successfully heightened by splendid descriptions (in 
particular of the palace) where, thanks to a fine 
sense of poetic imagery and picturesque detail, al- 
Buhturi stands unchallenged; it was only later that 
he devoted an entire poem to describing a palace, 
the Iwan of Chosroes (see ‘Abd al-K4dir al-Maghribi, 
in MMIA, 1956, 77-88, 241-52, 427-36, 577-85). 
Though the ideas he expounded were generally 
without originality, his style, characterised by a 
simple vocabulary and musical and sonorous verse, 
is his great virtue, and puts him above the other 
court poets with whom at first he had to compete. 
He excelled equally in elegy but scarcely succeeded 
with invective, with him a mere corollary of pane- 
gyric, and most often addressed to a former prospec- 
tive patron who had not fulfilled his hopes; and asa 
matter of fact, according to one story, on his deathbed 
he advised his son to destroy all his satires. 
Occasional poems are few in his diwdn; likewise, 
love themes are only found in the prologues to the 
kasidas, and it was as a mere cancession to fashion 
that he sang the praises of a few ephebes. 

Western critics, who, after all, have taken little 
interest in al-Buhturi, class him among the neo- 
classic poets, and this label suits him perfectly. For 
their part, Eastern critics consider him, with Abia 
Tammam and al-Mutanabbi, as one of the most 
important poets of the ‘Abbasid era; the comparison 
between him and his master Abi Tammam is a 
favourite subject for discussion, after having been 
a point of controversy even while al-Buhturi was 
alive; in his own opinion his best works were inferior 
to the best work of Abi Tammam, while he thought 
his own most mediocre poems to be better than the 
worst of Abii Tammam. This theme is treated in 
detail in two works which tend respectively to favour 
Abt Tammam and al-Buhturi: the Akhbar Abi 
Tammam of al-Sili, Cairo 1356/1937, and _ al- 
Muwdzana bayna Abi Tammam wa ’|-Buhturi of al- 
Amidi (Cairo 1363/1944). 

Al-Buhturi had this in common with most of his 
fellows, that he begged ceaselessly and rejected no 
means of getting money; this greed for gain destroyed 
his moral fibre and led him to dissimulate in order 
to follow slavishly the fluctuations of the religious 
policy of the caliph who was his patron. 

His success as court poet earned him bitter 
enemies among his competitors (though he seems 
always to have been on good terms with the Shi 
poet Di‘bil [g.v.}); naturally it also brought him 
into contact with all the eminent figures of the 
empire, wazirs, generals, governors, courtiers, 
secretaries, and scholars. His contacts also allowed 
him to be conversant with many political facts, of 
which one hears echoes in the diwdan; this last, in- 
dependently of its literary value, presents an 
undeniable documentary interest (cf. M. Canard, 
Les allusions a la guerre byzantine ches les podtes 
Abi Tammdm et Buhturi, in A. A. Vassiliev, 
Byzance et les Arabes, i, Brussels 1935, 397-403). 


Indeed it forms a useful supplement to the 
chronicles of the time to which it often adds 
details, whether in giving the full names of per- 
sonalities, or in describing monuments, or in men- 
tioning occurrences which historians appear to have 
overlooked. 

The Diwdn was published at Constantinople in 
1882, then at Beirut and Cairo in 1911, but these 
editions are rather faulty and incomplete, so that a 
new publication taking into account the various 
MSS. (notably that in the Bibliothéque Nationale in 
Paris) would be most welcome. A commentary 
compiled by Abu ’1-‘Ala? al-Ma‘arri, ‘A bath al-Walid, 
was published at Damascus in 1355/1936.—Of the 
Hamasa only one MS. (University of Leiden) has 
been discovered, which is evidence of the lack of 
success of this anthology, in which the verses are 
grouped according to their themes and not according 
to their genres, as in that of Aba Tammam; there 
have been three editions: Leiden 1909, Beirut 1910, 
Cairo 1929.—A third work attributed to al-Buhturi, 
Ma‘ani al-Sht‘r (or al-shu‘ard?), is lost. 

Bribliography: Aghani, xviii, 167-75; Ibn 

al-Mu‘tazz, Tabakat al-Shu‘arad?, London 1939, 

186-7; Mas‘idi, Muridj, index; Ibn Khallikan, 
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Abu ’l-Alad, Oxford 1898, passim; Husri, Zahr 

al-Adab, index; Fihrist, Cairo edn., 235; Ibn 
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715-17; G. Kan‘an, al-Buhturi, Hamat n.d.; 

Taha Husayn, Min Hadith al-Ski‘r wa ’l-Nathr, 
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al-Buhturi, Cairo 1946; ‘A. Rustum, Tay/ al-Walid 

aw hayat al-Buhturi, Cairo 1947; Sayyid al-‘Akl, 
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III* stdcle de Vhégire (IX° s. de J.-.C), Buhturi, was 
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BOK, the generic name for any instrument of the 
horn or trumpet family. Wind instruments played by 
means of a cup-shaped mouthpiece may be divided 
into two classes, viz.: 1. the horn or conical tube 
type; and 2. the trumpet or cylindrical tube type. 

1. The horn type. Whether the sar and ndkur 
mentioned in the Kur?4n (vi, 73; Ixxiv, 8; lxxviii, 18) 
were horns, as Ahmad b. Hanbal (d. 241/855) and 
al-Djawhari (d. ca. 396/1005) say respectively, the 
early Persians and Arabs certainly knew of a conical 
tube instrument of the animal horn type. An example 
may be found in Greek art of the 14th century B.C, 
in which an Asiatic warrior is displayed sounding 
such as instrument, whilst a Greek warrior is sounding 
a Straight trumpet (Gerhard, Apulische Vasen, 
pl. ii). The Arabs appear to have known the crescent- 
shaped horn as the karn (Seybold, Glossarium 
Latino-Arabicum, 519), cognate words being found 
in the Akkadian karnu and the Hebrew keren. This in- 
strument is still used by the perambulating darwishes 
in Persia. According to Turkish tradition the darwish 
borusu (buérisi) (dervish horn) was invented by Mani- 
tihr the legendary Persian king (Ewliya Celebi, iii, 
238). For a design of the instrument see Advielle, 9, 
and Lavignac, 3075, by whom it is wrongly called 
a nafir. Actual specimens may be found in museums, 
e.g., the Crosby Brown Collection, New York, 
no. 2454. There is a large Hispano-Moorish horn of 
ivory of the 4th-6th/1oth-12th century in the 
Victoria and Albert Museum, London (no. 2953/ 
1862). Much larger instruments were also in use. Ibn 
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Battita (d. 779/1377) describes such an instrument | 


of the Sidan made from an elephant’s tusk (Voyages, 
iv, 411), hence the term oliphant horn. An Andalusian 
Arab, Al-Shakundi (d. 629/1231), speaks of a monster 
horn (karn) known as the ebé kurin (“father of 
horns”) as related by Al-Makkari (Analectes, ii, 144), 
which would be comparable to the monster horn 
(bak al-kabir), the height of a man, referred to by 
Muhammad al-Saghir (Tadhkirat al-Nisyan, 45). 

A horn made out. of a shell was known to the 
Arabs of the Peninsula in the 2nd/8th century. Al- 
Layth b. al-Muzaffar says that it was used by millers, 
and that it was a spiral conch resembling the minkdf, 
apparently something like the shankk of India 
(Day, Music and Musical Instruments of Southern 
India, 151). It was probably the instrument which 
the Arabs called the b&k. It was not a warlike 
instrument in the early days of Islam, as the Arabs 
did not use horns in battle at that time (Ibn 
Khaldin, Mukaddima, xvii, 44). A poet quoted by 
Al-Asma‘%i (d, 828) says that the 6%k was used by 
the Christians for that purpose, and, according to 
Al-Djawhari, the Arabs borrowed that usage from 
them. In fact the word b&k appears to have been 
derived from the Greek Bwxdév7 or the Latin buccina 
(Dozy, Suppl.), although in the Tadj al-‘Aris the 
Persian word biéri is considered to be the etymological 
original, an ‘‘obviously improbable” derivation (Lane, 
Lexicon). In the 4th/roth century the Ikhw4n al- 
Safa’ refer to the 5% to illustrate their discussion on 
acoustics (Bombay ed., i, 89). From that time the 
buk began to play an important part in martial and 
processional music in all Islamic lands (see TaBt- 
KuAna). In the Alf Layla wa Layla (ed. Macnaghten, 
i, 80, ii, 382, 403) it is in constant use for those 
purposes, whilst the nafir or trumpet is only mention- 
ed once (ii, 656). Yet it should be understood that 
the term b&k was used for all instruments with a 
conical tube, whether crescent-shaped or straight, 
irrespective of the material of its facture,—shell, 
horn, or metal. Incidentally, the metal horn 
(Turkish pirindj] boru) is claimed to have been 
introduced by the Saldjiks of the 5th/r1th century 
(Ewliya Celebi, 1/ii, 238). In view of the use of metal 
instruments by both Persia and Byzantium much 
earlier, that statement cannot be accepted. The 
bak is mentioned in Persian as early as Firdawsi 
(d. 411/1020) and one supposes that the instrument 
was little different from the straight horns depicted 
on the Jak-i Bustan sculptures (590-628 A.D.), and 
is still the type to be found there (Advielle, 9: 
Lavignac, 3075). In Moorish Spain the bukdat of Al- 
Hakam II (d. 369/979) were mounted with gold. It 
was this monarch who, having devised the boring 
of the tube with finger holes and the insertion of a 
beating reed at the blowing end instead of a cup- 
shaped mouthpiece, introduced an instrument of the 
saxophone type (see M1zMAR). The Spanish albogue 
is its lineal descendant. 

The Turkish and Persian equivalent of the 
buk was the bora (bari) (Hadjdji Khalifa, i, 400; 
Meninski, s.v. b&&; Ewliya Celebi, 1/ii, 238 ; Toderini, 
i, 238). The word is to be found in modern Egyptian 
and Syrian Arabic (Amery, English-Arabic Voca- 
bulary, s.v. bugle; Ronzevalle, MFOB, vi, 29). It has 
become the Balkan bore and boriye (cf. the Sanskrit 
bhariya and the Ghanaian buro). The burghu or 
burgh, a Caghatay word, was a huge horn introduced 
into the Islamic armies during the Mughal and 
Tatar regime. Ibn Ghaybi (d. 1435) says that it was 
longer than the nafir. The name survives in the 
buruga of India (Day, 153; Lavignac, 358) where it 


is another name for the karnd. Another instrument 
of the same group mentioned by Arabic authors is 
the shabbuér. Al-Djawhari says that it is a non- 
Arabic word, which Ibn al-Athir Madjd al-Din 
(d. 1310) has rightly surmised was borrowed from 
the Hebrew skophar. Firdawsl includes the shaypér 
among the ancient martial instruments of the 
Persians. The existence of the Arabic word ska/ur, as 
mentioned by A. X. Idelsohn (Jewish Music, 495, 
and J. Reider (JQR, Jan. 1934), must be accepted 
with reserve. Fétis mentions a modern Arabian 
trumpet under the name shabbir (Hist. gén., ii, 157), 
but see Mahillon (i, 182; and the Saturday Review, 
June 1882, 696). 

2. The trumpet type. The chief instrument 
of the cylindrical tube class was the nafir, although 
the name is frequently given to the straight instru- 
ment of the horn type (see Host, Nachrichten von 
Marokos og Fes, pl. xxxi). The name nafir in this 
connexion occurs first in the 5th/rrth century under 
the Saldjiks, although the type may have been 
known earlier. Kurt Sachs (Reallexikon der Mustk- 
instrumente, s.v.) erroneously derives the word 
from nafakha (‘to blow’). Originally the term 
nafir meant ‘a call to war’, and so a trumpet used 
by such was called a bak al-nafir, t.e., ‘a military 
horn or trumpet’. Ibn al-Tiktaka, in al-Fakhri (30) 
speaks of a large b&k similar to the b&@k al-nafir, 
from which we may reasonably deduce that the 
ordinary b4k was smaller or shorter than the nafir. 
The bright incisive tone of the nafir, which was due 
to its cylindrical tube, was better for signalling 
purposes than the hoarse sound of the b& with its 
conical bore. The difference between them may well 
be illustrated by the verbs used to describe their 
sounding. We read for instance that the b#k player 
‘blew’ (nafakha) his horn, whilst the nafir player 
‘cried out’ (séha) with his trumpet. For the 
respective numbers of the nafir and buk used in the 
Islamic army bands, see Tasi-KHAna. In the time 
of Ibn Ghaybi the length of the nafiy was 168 cm. 
(= 2 gas). 

The karnd, according to Ibn Ghaybi, was a trumpet 
folded in the centre of its tube into a ‘S’ shaped 
figure. Some of them were of enormous length. The 
Persian dictionaries give the form as karrandy, and 
it is thus vocalised in the Shah-ndma of Firdawsi. 
It is generally acknowledged (Buhle, 28; Schlesinger, 
xxvii, 326, 353; Galpin, 200) that the cylindrical bore 
instruments were borrowed from the East. Perhaps 
those buccins Turcs and cors sarrasinots which the 
Crusading chroniclers record included the nafir and 
karna. Richard Coeur de Lion, in the Third Crusade 
(1189-92), was well equipped with tubae, litui, corn 
and buccinae, but at Messina in Sicily, we read of a 
trumpa which was different from the tuba. Could this 
have been the nafir of the Hohenstaufen Saracen 
troops on the Island? Yet if the Occident was 
indebted to the Orient for the cylindrical nafir, the 
compliment was returned, since we know that 
Morocco, under Sultan al-Mansiir (1576-1602) had 
a trunbata (= Spanish trompeta) which was made of 
brass and was as long as the nafir (Tadhkirai al- 
Nisyan, 117; the translator writes negir). Turkey 
also knew of the European trumpet (tdrumpate 
borusu) as well as the English trumpet (ingsliz 
borusu), the latter being the modern wreathed 
instrument (Ewliya Celebi, 1/ii, 238). Both Niebuhr 
and Villoteau give designs and descriptions of the 
17th-19th century instruments. 
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BUKA, one of the leaders of the group of the 
Oghuz of Khurasan which, after the capture and 
death of its leader Arslan b. Saldjik (427/1036?), 
was expelled from the province by ‘Ghaznawid troops 
on account of its depredations, and continued its 
pillaging across central and western Iran as far as 
the borders of Armenia and Upper Mesopotamia, 
where it was annihilated by the Bedouin and Kurds 
in 435/1044. See EJ", s.v., the article SALDJUKIDS, 
and Cl. Cahen, Le Maliknameh et Vhistotre des 
origines seldjukides, in Oriens, 1949, 57- 
(CL. CAHEN) 
BUKA, a place, no longer extant, in northern 
Syria, whose name is very probably a word of Syriac 
origin meaning ‘‘mosquito”, from which fact H. 
Lammens has inferred that the region was a marshy 
one. It figures in the Arabic texts of the first cen- 
turies of Islam. Nothing is known of its more ancient 
history, but it is mentioned in the narratives of the 
conquest by Abi ‘Ubayda of the provinces of Antioch 
and Kinnasrin, and appears to have had a certain 
importance in Umayyad times. Then it was near 
the territory of the Djaradjima, placed by al- 
Baladhuri in the Djabal al-Lukkaéam (Amanus) 
between Bayds and Bika. It was one of the places 
chosen for the establishment under Mu‘awiya or 
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al-Walid of the Zutt [g.v.] from Sind, who arrived 
there from ‘Irak and installed themselves with 
their buffaloes. Later its defences were streng- 
thened by the caliph Hisham, who built a fortress 
there. The Byzantines besieged it in 338/949-50, 
during a raid on Syria by Leo Phocas, and it then 
belonged to the territory of the ‘Aw4sim (q.v.], but 
the mentions made of it in the 6th/12th century 
by Ibn Shaddad and Yakit seem to rflect an 
earlier state of things. Although it is not known in 
what circumstances it fell into ruins or was aban- 
doned, by the time of the Crusades it had lost its 
previous importance, and H. Lammens (EI) could 
establish only by conjecture, based on literary 
data, the site which it presumably occupied in 
the ‘Amk (q.v.] depression, not far from the lake 
of Antioch. 

Bibliography: Baladhuri, Futéh, 149, 159, 
162, 167, 168; BGA, indices; Ibn Shaddad, epud 
Ch. Ledit, Machrig, xxxiii (1934), 179 ff.; Yakut, 
i, 762; G. Le Strange, Palestine under the Moslems, 
London 1890, 424; M. Canard, Histoire de la 
dynastte des H’amdanides, i, Algiers 1951, 227, 
229, 762. (J. SouRDEL-THOMINE) 
BUK‘A or Bax‘a, denotes according to lexico- 

graphers a region which is distinguishable from its 
surroundings, more particularly a depression between 
muuntains, and bak‘a was applied especially to a 
place where water remains stagnant. The word 
appears frequently as a toponym, as well as its 
diminutive bukay‘a. (J. SouRDEL-THOMINE) 

BOKALA, a term employed in Algerian 
Arabic (cf. BabxadAtc) to denote a two-handled 
pottery vase used by women in the course of the 
divinatory practices to which it gave its name. The 
operation consisted, basically, of the woman who 
officiated improvising, after an invocation, a short 
poem which was also called b#kdla and from which 
portents were drawn. These practices, which seem 
to have enjoyed a certain vogue during the period 
when piracy was at its height (women wanted to 
have news of their men who were at sea), developed 
into a parlour game. They were recently the subject 
of an excellent study by S. Bencheneb, in AIEO, 
Algiers 1956, Ig-11r (with numerous texts in 
translation). (Ep.) 

BUKALAMUN [see ant KALAMGN]. 

BUKAREST (see BUxKreEsu]. 

AL-BUKAY‘A in particular denotes a little plain 
situated north of the Bika‘ (see Bux‘a] and south- 
east of the Djebel Ansariyé, at an average altitude 
of 250 m. It is characterised by an abundance of 
springs which there give birth to the Nahr al-Kabir. 
It was known in the time of the Crusades by the 
name Boquée and was dominated by the Hisn al- 
Akrad [¢.v.] whose ruins still overlook it today (see 
M. van Berchem and E. Fatio, Voyage en Syrie, 
Cairo 1914-5, 42; R. Dussaud, Topographie historique 
de la Syrie, Paris 1923, 92; J. Weulersse, Le pays des 
Alcouttes, Tours 1940, index s.v. Bouqaia). 

The name Bukay‘a is found likewise in Trans- 
jordania, where it denotes a small inland plain to 
the north of the plateau of al-Balka? in the neigh- 
bourhood of Suwaylih (see F. M. Abel, Géographie 
de la Palestine, i, Paris 1933, 91). 

(J. SouRDEL-THOMINE) 

BUKAYR 3s. MAHAN, Asi Hisuim, propa- 
gandist of the ‘Abbasids at the end of the 
Umayyad caliphate, was a native of Sidjistan and 
had at first been secretary of the governor of Sind’ 
al-Djunayd b. ‘Abd al-Rahman. In 102/720-1 he was 
converted to the anti-Umayyad cause by Maysara 
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al-‘Abdi and Muhammad b. Khunays, and he put 
at the disposition of their party the fortune which 
he had amassed in busincss in Sind. After the death 
of Maysara he was entrusted with the direction of 
the movement in 105/723-4 and he was unusually 
active in gaining supporters among the population 
of Khurasan. In 107/725-6 he also sent many emis- 
saries to this region, who with one exception, 
‘Ammar al-‘Abadi, were at once taken and put to 
death by the governor Asad b. ‘Abd Allah. Later, 
in 118/736, he appointed ‘Ammar b. Yazid as chief 
over other agents who had been first imprisoned and 
then succeeded in freeing themselves. ‘Ammar 


established himself at Marw, took the name of | 


Khidash, and met with some success, but having 
adopted the doctrines of the Khurramis [g.v.} was 
in his turn imprisoned, tortured, and put to death 
by the governor Asad. This situation disturbed the 
imam Muhammad, who was not content with the 
explanation offered in 120/738 by the delegate of the 
Khurasanis, Sulayman b. Kathir [q.v.], and despatched 
Bukayr himself to repudiate publicly the doctrines 
of Khidash. Bukayr was badly received the first 
time but the second time succeeded in convincing 
the ‘Abbasid partisans. Afterwards, in 124/741-2, 
having returned to ‘Irak and being held respon- 
sible for political meetings which took place in a 
house at Kifa, he was imprisoned. There he won 
over to his cause ‘Isa b. Ma‘kil, from whom, accord- 
ing to an unreliable tradition, he bought a slave, 
the future Abii Muslim [g.v.]. Set at liberty, he went 
to Khurasan in 126/743-4 to announce the death of 
the imam Muhammad to the partisans of the ‘Ab- 
basids, and to make them swear allegiance to his 
son Ibrahim. He returned to ‘Irak with the money 
he had collected in Iran. He died soon afterwards, 
in 127/744-5, after nominating as his successor Abi 
Salama Hafs b. Sulayman [g.v.], a choice which 
Ibrahim later accepted. 

Bibliography: Tabari, Ya‘kibi, Dinawari, 
index; L. Caetani, Chronographia islamica, 1280, 
1317, 1348, 1484, 1509, 1558, 1592, 1622; J. Well- 
hausen, Das arabische Reich, Berlin 1902, 316-20; 
G. van Vloten, De opkomst der Abbasiden in 
Chorasan, Leiden 1890, passim. (D. SourDEL) 
BUKAYR 8s. WISHAH, Governor of Khura- 

san at the beginning of the caliphate of ‘Abd al- 
Malik b. Marw4n. A former lieutenant of ‘Abd Allah 
b. Khazim [q.v.], this Tamimi of the tribe of the 
Bani Sa‘d made himself noticed during the troubled 
time which was marked by the insurrections of the 
Tamim, both when he commanded the troops of Mu- 
hammad b. ‘Abd Allah b. Khazim at Harat and when 
he was the delegate of the governor in Marw after the 
recapture of the town from the rebels. In 72/691-2 
the triumph of the Umayyad caliph ‘Abd al-Malik, 
who had firmly established his power in ‘Irak and 
Arabia, gave him the opportunity to be nominated 
in his turn titular governor at Marw, and to sub- 
stitute by force his authority for that of Ibn Khazim, 
who had refused to pass over to the Umayyads 
aud was soon to be killed while fleeing towards 
Tirmidh. But as troubles continued in the region, 
where the Tamim were engaged in a veritable civil 
war, Bukayr was deposed, and, nominated in com- 
pensation governor of Jukharistan, was obliged to 
cede his place, without doubt in 74/693-4, to the 
Kurayshite Umayya b. ‘Abd Allah b. Khalid, sent 
by the caliph and perhaps, according to some 
sources, earmarked for this post since 72/691-2. In 
circumstances of which the details vary according 
to the accounts, the evicted amir afterwards profited 


by the absence of the new governor, who was away 
in 77/696-7 fighting against Bukhara, to arouse for 
his own ends the inhabitants of Marw, and to compel 
Umayya to return as quickly as possible to lay siege 
to the rebellious city. The capitulation which followed 
was made with honourable conditions for Bukayr, 
but he continued to intrigue and in the same year 
was treacherously assassinated by one of his enemies. 

Bibliography: Tabari, index; Baladhuri, 

Futtih, 415-7; Ya‘kibi, ii, 324; Bulddn, 299; 

J. Wellhausen, Das arabische Reich, Berlin 1902, 

260-3; Caetani, Chronographia, 849, 859, 877, 

915, 921. (J. SouRDEL-THOMINE) 

BUKHARA, a city in a large oasis in present day 
Uzbekistan on the lower course of the Zarafshan 
River. The city is 722 ft. (222.4 m.) above sea level 
and is located at 64° 38’ E. long. (Greenw.) and 
39° 43’ N. Lat. 

We have few references to the city in pre-Islamic 
times. In the time of Alexander the Great there was 
ariother town in Sogdiana besides Marakanda 
(Samarkand) on the lower course of the river but it 
probably did not correspond to the modern city of 
Bukhara. The oasis was inhabited from early times 
and towns certainly existed there. 

The earliest literary occurrence of the name is in 
Chinese sources of the 7th century A.D., but the 
native name of the city, pwy?r, found on coins, 
indicates on palaeographic grounds that the name 
may have been used several centuries earlier. The 
derivation of this word from Sanskrit vikdra ‘‘mo- 
nastery” is not improbable in spite of linguistic 
difficulties, since there was a vihdra near Numidj- 
kath, a town apparently the predecessor of Bukhara, 
and which merged into the latter (cf. Frye, Notes 
in HJAS, below). 

The native dynasty was called Bukhar Khudat 
(or Bukhara Khudah) by the Islamic sources; on 
the coins we have pwy?r ywB, Sogdian for “Bukhara 
king”, indicating that the local language was at 
least a dialect of Sogdian. Although the names of 
several of the pre-Islamic rulers occur on inscriptions 
and in later sources (cf. Frye, tbid.) it is only after 
the Arabic conquests that the history of the city 
can be reconstructed. 

The accounts of the first Arab raids across the 
Oxus River are partly legendary and require critical 
examination. The first Arab army is said to have 
appeared before Bukhara in 54/674 under ‘Ubayd 
Allah b. Ziyad. The ruler of Bukhara at that time was 
the widow of the late ruler Bidin, or Bandin. (In 
Tabari, ii, 169, in place of her Kabadj Khatin is 
mentioned as the wife of the reigning king of the 
Turks. Perhaps this name is to be read Kayikh or 
Kayigh, as the Turkish tribal name?). According to 
Narshakhi (ed. Schefer, 7, trans. Frye, 9) she ruled 
for 15 years as regent for her infant son Tughshada 
(Tabari, ii, 1693, has Tuk Siyada; cf. discussion by 
O. I. Smirnova, K iments sogdiyskogo tkhshida 
Tukaspadaka, in Trudi Akad. Nauk Tadshtkskoy 
SSR, Stalinabad 1953, 209). This same Bukhar 
Khudat appears again in al-Tabari as a youth in 
91/710 when Kutayba b. Muslim, after overthrowing 
his enemies, installed him as prince of Bukhara. The 
rule of Islam in Bukhara was first placed on a firm 
footing by Kutayba. In Ramadan 121/Aug.-Sept. 
739, Tughshada was murdered in the camp of the 
governor of Khurasan, Nasr b. Sayyar. During his 
long reign several rebellions against the Arab 
suzerainty took place and the Turks invaded the 
country several times. In 110/728-9 the town of 
Bukhar4 itself was lost to the Arabs and they had 
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to besiege it but regained it the next year (al- 
Tabari, ii, 1514, 1529). 

The son and successor of Tughshada, called 
“Kutayba” in honour of the conqueror, behaved at 
first like a good Muslim. When in the year 133/750, 
the Arab Sharik b. Shaykh raised a revolt in Bukhara 
against the new dynasty of the ‘Abbasids, the 
rebellion was put down by Ziyad b. Salih, lieutenant 
of Abii Muslim, with the help of the Bukhar Khudat. 
Nevertheless the latter was a short time later 
accused of apostasy from Islam and put to death by 
order of Aba Muslim. His brother and successor 
Bunyat (although another brother Skan, reading 
uncertain, may have ruled a few years between) met 
the same fate during the reign of the caliph al-Mahdi 
(probably in 166/782), for the Caliph had him put to 
death as a follower of the heretic al-Mukanna‘. 
After this period the Bukhar Khudats appear to 
have been of little importance in the government 
of the country but they an influential position 
because of their great estates. In the early years of 
the reign of the Samanid Isma‘il, mention is made 
of the Bukhar Khudat who was deprived of his 
lands but allowed the same income (20,000 dirhams) 
from the state treasury, as he had previously derived 
from his estates. It is not known how long the govern- 
ment fulfilled this obligation. 

Besides the native prince there was of course in 
Bukhara, at least from the time of Kutayba b. 
Muslim, an Arab amir or ‘amil who was subordinate 
to the amir of Khurasan whose headquarters were 
in Marw. On account of its geographical situation 
Bukhara was much more closely connected with 
Marw than with Samarkand. The Bukhar Kbudat 
had even a palace of his own in Marw (al-Tabari, ii, 
1888, 14; 1987, 73; 1992, 16). In the 3rd/gth century, 
when the amirvs of Khurdsan transferred their seat 
to Nishapir, the administration of Bukhara remained 
separate from that of the other parts of Transoxania. 
Till 260/874 Bukhara did not belong to Samanid 
territory but was under a separate governor immed- 
iately responsible to the Tahirids. After the fall of 
the Jahirids (259/873) Ya‘kaib b. Layth was recog- 
nised only for a brief period in Bukhara as amir of 
Khurasan. The clergy and populace applied to the 
Samanid Nasr b. Ahmad who was ruling in Samar- 
kand and he appointed his younger brother Isma‘il 
governor of Bukhara. Bukhara was henceforth 
ruled by the SdAmAnids until their fall. Isma‘il 
continued to live in Bukhara after the death of his 
brother Nasr in 279/892 when the whole of Ma wara 
?l-nahr (Transoxania) passed under his sway, and 
also after his victory over ‘Amr b. Layth in 287/900 
when he was confirmed by the Caliph in the 
rank of amir of Khurasan. The city thus became 
the seat of a great kingdom although it never 
equalled Samarkand in size or wealth during this 
period. It was in Bukhara that the New Persian 
literary renaissance bloomed. 

The Bukhara of the Samanid period is described 
in detail by the Arab geographers and we also owe 
much to Narshakhi and later editors of his work. 
A comparison of these accounts with the descriptions 
of the modern town (particularly detailed is N. 
Khanikov, Opisanie Bukharskago Khanstva, St. 
Petersburg 1843, 79 ff.) shows clearly that in 
Bukhara unlike Marw, Samarkand, and other cities, 
only an expansion of the area of the town and not 
a shifting from one place to another, may be traced. 
Even after destruction Bukhara has always been 
rebuilt on the same site and on the same plan 
as in the 3rd/gth century. 


As in most Iranian towns, the Arab geographers 
distinguish three main divisions of Bukhara, the 
citadel (NP kuhandiz, from the 7th/13th century 
known as the arg), the town proper (Arabic madina, 
Pers. shahristén), and the suburbs (Arabic rabad) 
lying between the original town and the wall built 
in Muslim times. The citadel from the earliest times 
has been on the same site as at the present day, 
east of the square still known as the ‘“‘Rigistan’’. 
The area of the citadel is about one mile in circum- 
ference with an area of ca. 23 acres. The palace of 
the Bukhar Khudat was here, and, as Istakhri shows 
(306), it was used by the early SamAnids. According 
to Mukaddasi (280), the later Sam4nids only had their 
treasuries and prisons there. Besides the palace 
there was in the citadel the oldest Friday mosque, 
erected by Kutayba, supposedly on the site of a 
pagan temple. Later this mosque was used as a 
revenue office (diwan al-kharddj). The citadel was 
several times destroyed in the 6/12th and 7/13th 
centuries, but was always rebuilt. 

Unlike most other towns, the citadel of Bukhara 
was not within the skahristan but outside. Between 
them, to the east of the citadel, was an open space 
where the later Friday mosque stood till the 6th/r2th 
century. One may determine what part of the modern 
town corresponds to the skahristan for, according to 
Istakhri (307), there was no running water on the 
surface of either the citadel or the shahristan 
because of their height. According to the plan given 
by Khanikov, this high-lying portion of the town 
is about twice as large as the citadel. It had a wall 
around it with seven gates, the names of which are 
given by Narshakhi and the Arab geographers. 

According to Narshakhi (text, 29, trans., 30) at 
the time of the Arab conquest the whole town 
consisted of the shakristan alone, although there 
were scattered settlements outside which were later 
incorporated into the city. Narshakhi gives us a 
fairly detailed account of the topographical details 
of the shahkristan. A new Friday Mosque was built 
by Arslan Khan Muh. b. Sulayman in 515/1121 in 
the shahristan, probably in the southern part of it 
where the Madrasa Mir ‘Arab, built in the roth/r6th 
century and the great minaret still stand. 

It was not till 235/849-50, according to Narshakhi, 
that the skahristén was linked with the suburbs to 
form one town and surrounded by a wall. In the 
4th/roth century another wall had been built 
enclosing a greater area; it had eleven gates, the 
names of which are given by Narshakhi and the 
Arab geographers. 

Besides the palace in the citadel there was one in 
the Rigistan from pre-Islamic times. The Samanid 
Nasr II (301-331/914-943) built a palace there with 
accomodations for the ten state diwans, the names 
of which are given by Narshakhi (text, 24, trans., 26). 
During the reign of Mansir b. Nth (350-365/961-76) 
this palace is said to have been destroyed by fire, 
but Mukaddasi tells us that the Dar al-Mulk was 
still standing on the Rigistan and he praises it 
highly. During the Samanid period there appears. 
to have been another royal palace on the Dji-i 
Miliyan Canal to the north of the citadel. 

In the reign of Mansir b. Nah a new musalla was. 
built as the Rigistan could not contain the multitude 
of believers. The new area of prayer was built in 
360/971 at one-half farsakh (ca. 2 miles) from the 
citadel on the road to the village of Samatin. 

In the 4th/1roth century the town was over- 
crowded and insanitary, with bad water and the like 
Mukaddasi and some of the poets (al-‘Tha‘alibi, 
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Yatima, iv, 8) describe the town in the most 
scathing fashion. 

Narshakhi and the Arab geographers give in- 
formation on the villages and country around the 
city. Istakhri (30) gives the names of the canals 
which led from the Zarafshan to water the fields. 
According to Narshakhi some of these canals were 
built in pre-Islamic times and many of the names 
have survived to the present. Traces also survive 
of the long walls which were built to protest the 
city and surrounding villages from the incursions 
of the Turks. According to Narshakhi (text, 29, 
trans., 33) these walls were begun in 166/782 and 
completed in 215/830. The town itself was not in 
the centre but in the western half of the area enclosed 
within the walls. After the time of Isma‘il b. Ahmad 
the walls were no longer kept in repair. At a later 
period the ruins of these walls were given the name 
Kanparak, and as Kampir Duwal (‘wall of the old 
woman’’) traces survive to the present on the borders 
of the steppes between the cultivated areas of 
Bukhara and Karmina. 

On the fall of the Samanids (389/999) the town lost 
much of its earlier political importance and was 
governed by governors of the Ilek Khans or 
Karakhanids. In the second half of the 5th/rrth 
century Shams al-Mulk Nasr b. Ibrahim built a 
palace for himself to the south of the city and 
prepared a hunting ground; it was called Shamsabad, 
but fell into ruins after the death of his successor 
Khidr Khan. A musallad was made of the hunting 
ground in 513/1119. 

Even during the period of decline Bukhara 
retained its reputation as a centre of Islamic learning. 
In the 6th/rz2th century a prominent family of 
scholars known as the Al-i Burh4n [see BURHAN] 
succeeded in founding a kind of hierarchy in Bukhara 
and making the area independent for a time. After 
the battle of Katwan (5 Safar 536/9 Sept. 1141) the 
Kara Khitdy ruled Bukhara through the sadr 
(pl. sudir) or head of this family. The sadvs main- 
tained good relations with the pagan overlords and 
in 1207 took refuge with them when they were driven 
out of Bukhara by a popular (Shi‘i ?) rising (‘Awfi, 
Lubab, ii, 385). In the same year the city passed 
under the rule of Muh. b. Takash Khwarizm Shah. 
He renovated the citadel and erected other buildings. 

According to Ibn al-Athir (xii, 239) Bukhara sub- 
tnitted to the army of Cingiz Khan on 4 Dhu 
’|-Hidjdja 616/10 Feb. 1220. The citadel was not 
taken until 12 days later. The town was sacked and 
burned with the exception of the Friday Mosque and 
a few pataces. Bukhara soon recovered and is 
mentioned as a populous town and a seat of 
learning under Cingiz Khan’s successor. 

In 636/1238 a peasant revolt occurred under the 
leadership of one Mahmid TJarabi who posed as a 
religious leader. After initial successes, mainly 
against the aristocracy, the revolt was suppressed by 
the Mongols (cf. Djuwayni, i, 86, trans. J. A. Boyle, 
109). Little is known of early Mongol rule in Bukhara; 
mullas and sayysds, like the clergy of other religions, 
were exempted from all taxation. A Christian 
Mongol princess even built a madrasa called the 
Khianiyya in Bukhara at her own expense (cf. 
Djuwayni, iii, 9, trans. Boyle, ii, 552). 

On 7 Radjab 671/28 Jan. 1273 Bukhara was taken 
by the army of Abaka, Mongol Il-Khan of Persia, 
and the city was destroyed and depopulated. It 
was rebuilt and again ravaged in Radjab 716/19 
Sept.-18-Oct. 1316 by the Mongols of Persia and their 
ally the Caghatay prince Yasawir. Bukhara seenis 
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otherwise to have been of no importance in the 
political life of Transoxania under the rule of the 
house of Caghatay or later under the Timirids. The 
Kitab Mullazddg of Mu‘in al-Fukara?, written in 
the gth/15th cenfury, gives information about the 
town in this period (cf. Frye in Avicenna Comme- 
moration Volume, Iran Society, Calcutta 1955). Baha 
al-Din Nakshband (d. 791/1389) and his order 
of dervishes [see NAKSHBANDIYYA] flourished in 
Bukhara. Ulugh Bég (d. 853/1449) built a madrasa 
in Bukhara in the centre of town. 

Towards the end of the year go05/summer 1500 
Bukhara was taken by the Uzbeks under Shibani 
Khan and remained with them till the Russian 
Revolution except for two brief periods, after 916/ 
1510 when Shibani was killed, and in 1153/1740. The 
dominions of the Uzbeks were regarded as the 
property of the whole ruling family and divided into 
a number of small principalities. Samarkand was 
usually the capital of the Khan (usually the oldest 
member of the ruling house), but the prince who was 
elected Khan retained his hereditary principality and 
frequently resided there. Two princes of the house 
of Shiban, ‘Ubayd Allah b. Mahmiid (ruled 918-946/ 
1512-1539), and ‘Abd Allah b. Iskandar {ruled 
964-1006/1557-1598) had their capital in Bukhara. 
Through them Bukhara became again a centre of 
political and intellectual life. The princes of the next 
dynasty, the Djanids or Ashtarkhanids, also ruled 
from Bukhara while Samarkand lost its importance. 

The materials for the history of Bukhara during 
the Uzbek period are mostly in manuscripts, such 
as the Ta’rikh-+ Mir Sayyid Sharif Rakim from 
1113/1701, the Badas* al-Wakas* of WAsifi, and the 
Bahr al-Asrar fi Manakib al-Akhyar of Amir Wali 
(on these works see Storey, 381 ff.). A. A. Semenov 
has translated into Russian two important works 
on Uzbek history of special value for Bukhara, the 
Ubaydalla-name of Mir Mukhammed Amin Bukhari, 
Tashkent 1957, and Muktimkhanova istoriya of 
Mukhammed Yisuf Munshi, Taskent 1957. 

From the roth/16th century there was trade inter- 
course between Russia and the Uzbek principalities. 
In the 17th and 18th centuries all merchants and 
emigrants from Central Asia whose settlements were 
to be found as far as Tobolsk were known to the 
Russians as “‘Bukhartsi’. The same name was also 
extended to the inhabitants of Chinese Turkistan 
which was called ‘‘Little Bukharia’. 

The reign of Khan ‘Abd al-Aziz (1055-91/1645-80) 
was regarded by native historians as the last great 
period of their history. After him various princes 
made themselves independent and the Khan in 
Bukhara ruled only a small portion of his former 
kingdom, and even there the authority was rather 
in the hands of an Atalik ruling in his name. 

In 1153/1740 Nadir Shah conquered Bukhara but 
after his death it regained its independence but 
under a new dynasty, for the Atalik Muh. Rahim of 
the tribe of Mankit had himself proclaimed Khan. His 
career has been recorded by Muh. Wafa Karminagi 
under the title Tuhfat al-Khani.. His successor 
Daniyar Bég was content with the title of Atalik and 
allowed a scion of the house of Cingiz Khan to bear 
the sovereign title. His son Murad or Mir Ma‘sim, 
however, claimed the royal title for himself in 
1199/1785 and called himself amir. 

Under his successor Haydar (1215-1242/1800+26) 
the observance of religious ordinances was much 
more harshly enforced than under his predecessors. 
He was the last ruler of Bukhara to strike coins in 
his own name till the last amir. His successor Nasr 
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Allah (1242-1277/1827 1860) succeeded in streng- 
thening the power of the throne against the nobles 
and in extending his domains. The native chroniclers 
agree with European travellers in describing Nasr 
Allah as a bloodthirsty tyrant. Instead of tribal 
levies a standing army was created. 

In 1258/1842 the capital of the rival Khanate of 
Khokand was taken but the conquest could not be 
held. When Nasr Allah’s successor Muzaffar al-Din 
(1860-1885) ascended the throne the Russians had 
already secured a firm footing in Transoxania. After 
being repeatedly defeated the Amir had to submit 
to Russia and give up all claims to the valley of the 
Sir Darya which had been conquered by the Russians. 
He had to cede a part of his kingdom, with the towns 
of Djizak, Ura-tiibe, Samarkand, and Katta Kurghan 
(1868) to the Russians. In 1873, however, Bukh&ran 
territory was increased in the west at the expense of 
the Khanate of Khiwa. In the reign of ‘Abd al-Ahad 
(1885-1910) the boundary between Bukhara and 
Afghanistan was defined, England and Russia 
agreeing that the river Pandj should be the boundary. 

The relationship between Bukhara and Russia 
was also defined during the same reign. Beginning 
1887 a railway was built through the amir’s domains 
but the station for Bukhara, ten miles away, is now 
a town called Kagan. In 1910 Mir ‘Alim succeeded 
his father after having been educated at St. Peters- 
burg. He ruled until the Revolution drove him to 
Afghanistan where he lived in K4bul till the end of 
World War II. Since the Revolution Bukhara has 
become part of the Uzbek SSR with its capital in 
Tashkent. It has become a large cotton producing 
area vying with Farghana and other parts of Central 
Asia in cotton production. 

The archeological and topographical investigation 
of Bukhara has made great progress from the 1930s, 
and the work of Shishkin, Pugatenkova, Sukhareva, 
and others, has greatly added to our knowledge. The 
existing architectural monuments of Bukhara which 
are of importance are: 1) the ‘‘so-called” mausoleum 
of Isma‘il SamAni from the 4th/1oth century; 2) the 
minaret-i kalan, 148 ft. (45.3 m.) high (6th/1z2th 
century); 3) Mosque of Magaki Attar (the last con- 
struction of which dates from 1547); 4) Mosque of 
the Namazgah (musalla), dating from 1119 A.D.; 
5) Mausoleum of Sayf al-Din Bukharzi (d. 1261); 
6) Mausoleum at the site of Cashma Ayytb (end 
of 14th century); 7) Madrasa of. Ulugh Bég, restored 
in 1585; 8) Masdjid-i kalan, 16th century with the 
older minaret nearby; 9) Madrasa Mir ‘Arab, (of 
1535)?; 10) Masdjid Khwadja Zayn al-Din, many 
times restored. Other monuments exist in great 
numbers outside the town, mostly in ruins. 

Bibliography: References to Bukhara down to 
the Mongol Invasion, with extensive bibliography, 
can be found in R. N. Frye, The History of Bukhara, 
Cambridge, Mass. 1954 (a translation of Narshakhi’s 
work). A bibliography of Russian works on 
Bukharad can be found in O. A. Sukhareva, 
K itstori¢ gorodov bukharskogo khanstva, Tashkent 
1958. On the early coinage see Frye, Notes on the 
Early Coinage of Transoxtana, New York 1949, 
with additional notes in the American Numismatic 
Soc. Notes 4 and 7. On the name and pre-Islamic 
history see Frye, Notes on the History of Trans- 
oxiana, in Harvard Journal of Astatic Studies, 
Ig (1956), 106 ff. 

For Uzbek history see Storey, 371-82. For a 
guide to the architectural monuments see G. 
Pugatenkova and L. Rempel’, Bukkava, Moscow 
1949, 67 pp. & 39 plates. For a map of the present 
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city and tourist guide see Yu. S. Ashurov, Bukhara, 
Rkratkiy Spravochnik, Tashkent 1956. 
(W. BartHovp-[R. N. Frre}) 

aL-BUKHARI, MUHAMMAD .. ‘ABD t- 
BAKI Asu ’L-Ma‘ALi SALA? AL-DIN AL-MAKKI, 
Arabic writer who in 991/1583 composed a treatise 
on the eminence of the Abyssinians (after al-Suyiti 
and others), entitled al-Tirdz al-Mankish ft Mahasin 
al-Hubish and existing in numerous manuscripts. 
The work has been translated by M. Weisweiler, 
Buntes Prachtgewand ..., Hanover 1924; extracts 
from the text in Bibliothecae Bodleianae cod. mss. or. 
cat., ii, 1363. An extract, by Nir al-Din al-Halabi 
(d. 1044/1635; See AL-HALABI, NUR AL-DIN) was 
printed in Cairo, 1307. 

Bibliography: Fligel, in ZDMG, v, 81, xvi, 
696-709; Brockelmann, ii, 504, S ii, 519. 
(C. BROCKELMANN) 

AL-BUKHARI, MUHAMMAD 2. ISMA‘IL 5. 
IBRAHIM B. AL-MuGHIRA B. BARDIZBAH ABU ‘ABD 
ALLAH AL-Dyu‘FI, a famous traditionist, b. 194/810, d. 
256/870. He has the nisba Dju‘fl because his great- 
grandfather al-Mughira was a mawla of Yaman al- 
Dju‘fi, governor of Bukhara, at whose hands he 
accepted Islam. Al-Bukhari began to learn traditions 
by heart at the age of ten, and seems to have been a 
very precocious boy, for he is credited with having 
been able at an early age to correct his teachers. He 
had a remarkable memory, and companions of his 
are said to have corrected traditions they had 
written down from what he recited by heart. At the 
age of sixteen he made the Pilgrimage to Mecca with 
his mother and his brother, and when they returned he 
remained for a time in the Hidjaz. He travelled widely 
in search of traditions, visiting the main centres from 
Khurasin to Egypt, and claimed to have heard 
traditions from over 1000 shaykhs. In later life he 
suffered opposition in Naysabir from Muhammad b. 
Yahya al-Dhuhli who was jealous of the large 
numbers who went to hear him. Because al-Bukhari 
held that although the Kur>an is uncreated this does 
not apply to the recitation of it, he was accused of 
heterodoxy and had to leave Naysabir for Bukhara. 
There the governor, Khalid b. Ahmad al-Dhuhli, 
asked him to bring his books to him, but he refused, 
saying it was an indignity to convey learning to 
people’s houses, so if the governor wished to learn 
he should come to his mosque or his house. The 
governor asked him to hold sessions specially for 
his children, but al-Bukhdri refused to give them 
preferential treatment. He was therefore expelled 
and went to Khartank, a village about two parasangs 
from Samarkand, where he stayed with relatives. 
It is said that, being oppressed by the hostility he 
had experienced, he was heard one night praying 
that God might take him, and died within a month. 

His most famous work is the Sa#i# which took him 
sixteen years to compile. It is said that he selected 
his traditions from a mass of 600,000, and that he 
did not insert a tradition in the book without first 
washing and praying two rak‘as. This famous 
collection of traditions is arranged in 97 books 
with 3450 babs (chapters). There are 7397 traditions 
with ful] isnads, but if repetitions are omitted the 
total is 2762. This work, which claims to contain only 
traditions of the highest authority (sabié), is of the 
musannaf} (classified) type which arranges the mate- 
rial according to the subject-matter. As certain 
traditions contain material on more than one subject 
it is not surprising that they should appear in more 
than one bab. The work in the main is arranged 
according to the various matters of fikh [q.v.], but it 
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also contains other material, such as on the beginning 
of Creation, on paradise and hell, on different pro- 
phets and, in greater detail, on Muhammad, on 
Kur?in commentary, etc. Although al-Subki in- 
cludes al-Bukhari among the Shafi fakihs this is 
not accurate, for he did not hold consistently the 
doctrine of any particular school. The titles of the 
bdbs are meant to indicate the subject-matter and 
teaching of the traditions they contain, but al- 
Bukhari has sometimes been criticised because the 
contents of the traditions do not always seem to be 
relevant to the title. Some babs have a title but no 
traditions, which may mean that al-Bukhari drew 
up the scheme of his book and left blanks when 
he had no scund traditions to illustrate a particular 
subject, hoping that he might yet find some relevant 
material of sufficient authority. There have been 
many commentaries on the whole or part of the 
Sahih, notable among which are those of al-‘Ayni, 
Ibn Hadjar al-‘Askalani and al-Kastallani, While 
the Sakik was considered in al-Bukhari’s time as 
just one among others, it was soon recognised as 
outstanding, and by the 4th century it came to be 
placed along with Muslim’s Sahih at the head of 
collections of Sunni tradition. In time, although 
criticisms have been made on matters of detail, it was 
accepted by most Sunnis as the most important 
book after the Kur?4n; but in the West there was a 
tendency to prefer Muslim’s Sahih. Al-Bukhari 
wrote his Ta?vikh, which gives biographies of the 
men whose names appear in isndds, when a young 
man, saying he wrote it on moonlight nights at the 
Prophet’s tomb. Other smaller works are detailed 
by Brockelmann. In his lifetime al-Bukhari was 
recognised as an outstanding traditionist, noted for 
his minute knowledge of detail and his perspicacity 
in detecting defects in traditions. 

Bibliography: Al-Khatib al-Baghdadi, Ta’rvikh 
Baghdad, ii, 4-34; al-Subki, Tabakai al-Shafi‘iyya 
al-Kubra, ii, 2-19; Ibn Khallikan, 541; al-Dhahabi, 
Tadhktrat al-Huffaz, ii, 122-124; Ibn Hadjar, 
Tahdhib al-Tahdhib, ix, 47-55; Ibn al-‘Imad, 
Shadharat, ii, 134-136; Ahmad Amin, Duhd al- 
Islam (Cairo, 1371/1952), ii, 110-119; F. Wiisten- 
feld, Dte Geschichtsschreiber der Araber, No. 62; 
L. Krehl, Uber den Sahth des Buchdri, in ZDMG iv 
(1850), 1 ff.; I. Goldziher, Muhammedanische 
Studien, ii, 234-245; J. Ftick, Bettrage sur Uber- 
lieferungsgeschichte von Buhari’s Traditionssamm- 
lung, in ZDMG, 92 (1938), 60-87; M. F. Sezgin, 
BuhérPnin kaynaklart hakkinda  arastirmalar 
(Recherches concernant les sources de Bubari), 
Ankara Universitesi [lahiyat Fakiiltesi Yayin- 
Jarindan xiii, 1956; Brockelmann, I, 163-166, 
S I, 260-265. (J. Rosson) 
BUKHARLIK (or Bukhiriots of Siberia). A small 

ethnic group, Muslim (Sunni of the Hanafi school), 
made up of the descendants of merchants and 
caravaneers originating from Turkestan and esta- 
blished in western Siberia since the 16th century, 
when the commercial relations between the Emirate 
of Bukhara and Siberia were flourishing. 

The Bukharlfk live in contact with the Tatars of 
Siberia [g.v.] to whose Islamisation they have con- 
tributed, and with whom they are gradually mingling. 
They live principally near Tobol’sk, Tiimen and 
Tara, and an isolated group of Bukharlfk are found 
close to Tomsk. 

In 1926, the Soviet census numbered 12,012 of 
them. The Bukh4rlik speak the local Tatar dialects, 
but with the difference that they preserve in their 
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own speech a large number of Persian terms. They 
employ the Tatar of Kazan as their literary language. 
(A. BENNIGSEN) 

BUKHL (Ar.; also vocalised bakhl, bakhal, 
bukhul) and bakkil (pl. bukhala?; less often bakhil, pl. 
bukkkhal) mean respectively ‘avarice’ and ‘avaricious, 
miserly’. Just as in the ancient poems the virtue of 
generosity is constantly sung, so avarice furnishes 
a theme for satire which is widely exploited by the 
poets, though it seems that this fault, at least in its 
most sordid forms, was scarcely widespread among 
the ancient Arabs. It is however a fact that it is 
castigated in a number of Kur?dnic verses aimed at 
combating avarice in the full sense (xvii, 102/100; 
Ivii, 24) or simple hoarding (ix, 35, civ, 1 ff.), or at 
the encouragement of generosity in general (ix, 77/76; 
iix, 9) and almsgiving in particular (iii, 40/38, 175/ 
180; iv, 127/128; lxiv, 16f.); moreover, numerous 
hadiths against avarice are attributed to the Prophet 
(especially ayy" da*" adwa™ min al-bukhl?). These 
condemnations and exhortations, however, seem to 
result less from an absolute moral principle than from 
the necessity in which the newly-founded Islamic 
community found itself of receiving spontaneous 
gifts and then of collecting regularly the contribu- 
tions of its members (see $ADAKA, ZAKAT, and cf, 
bab al-zakat in the hadith-collections). 

After the conquests the Arabs were brought by 
the entry into Islam of new racial elements into 
contact with peoples of a somewhat different 
temperament, and when, brought before the bar, 
they had to put up a defence, shrewder minds did 
not fail to single out the generosity of the Arabs in 
order to contrast it with the avarice of the non- 
Arabs. It is doubtless not by mere chance that, 
under the ‘Abbasids, it is the Khuradsanis who 
supply the anthologies with anecdotes about misers. 
The relationship: generosity =Arabs/avarice=non- 
Arabs takes practical shape in the polemics of which 
al-Djahiz gives several specimens in his remarkable 
Kitab al-bukhala?, the first and probably the only 
attempt in Arabic literature to analyse a character 
and portray him through anecdotes, though with 
political undertones. This psychological analysis 
which had its origin in al-Djahiz, was ignored by later 
writers who, in their adab-books and then in the 
popular encyclopedias, confined themselves to repro- 
ducing the Kur?anic verses, hadiths, anecdotes, and 
poems about misers (see for example Ibn ‘Abd Rabbih, 
‘Ikd, passim; al-Abshihi, Mustatraf, i, 233), not 
omitting, however, to mention that history knows 
but four [sic} Arab misers: al-Hutay’a, Humayd al- 
Arkat, Abu ’l-Aswad al-Du’ali, and Khalid b. 
Safwan. (Cu. PELLaT) 

BUKHT-NAS(S)AR, the Nebuchadnezzar of the 
Bible. The Kur?An does not mention him. He is a 
very complex figure in Muslim tradition and here 
we can record only the outstanding points. It retains 
in the first place the main Biblical features, using to 
an unusual degree the texts of the prophets Jeremiah 
and even Isaiah, and establishing a connexion 
between Bukht-Nasar and Sennacherib, whom it 
makes the great-grandfather of the former. It also 
confuses him sometimes with later rulers such as 
Cyrus and Ahasuerus. To these Biblical extracts, 
often much corrupted and simplified, are added 
features borrowed from the Jewish Haggada (for 
example, Bukht-Nasar was one of the universal 
monarchs, cf. Babylonian Talmud, Megilla 11a; he 
was tormented to death by a mosquito which got 
into his skull, this being a transfer of the rabbinical 
legend about Titus, the destroyer of the Second 
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Temple) and some elements of a folklore character 
(an obscure Babylonian man of the people, for a 
long time hopelessly ill, he believed that he heard his 
future glory proclaimed and achieved it by his 
intelligence and a remarkable concurrence of cir- 
cumstances). In the second place he is found forming 
part of the epic cycle of the ancient kings of Persia 
(the deformation of the name of which Bukht-Nasar 
is the result seems to indicate some imaginary Iranian 
etymology); he is then reduced to the rank of satrap 
(marzban) of Bishtasb or of his father (Luhrasb), 
or even of Bahram, the son of the first named. 
In the third place he is said to have led an expedition 
against the Arabs (to which Kur?dn xxxi, 11 ff. 
would refer). There is perhaps here a memory of 
Nabonidus’s settlement at Tayma? (cf. above, art. 
AL-SARAB) combined with that of Arab infiltrations 
into the region of the Euphrates. Al-Mas‘idi and al- 
Birani know an era of Bukht-Nasar (cf. the article 
of Carra de Vaux in EJ'). Al-Birini sought also to 
disentangle the chronological difficulties raised by 
the confused traditions of which he had knowledge. 

Bibliography: Ibn Kutayba, Ma‘arif, 23-4; 

Tabari, i, 643 ff.; Mas‘idi, Murtdj and Tanbih, 

index; Pseudo-Balkhi, al-Bad? wa’l-ta’rikh, ii, 

140-54, iii, 46-8, 93-5; Tha‘labi, ‘Aras al- 

madjalis, 192-205; Birini, Atkdr, 25, 27, 301 

(Chronology, 28, 31, 297); P. Tannery, Recherches 

sur Vhistoire de Vastronomie ancienne, Paris 1893, 

158, 162. (G. Vaypa) 

BUKHTISHUS, the uame borne by several 
physicians of a celebrated Christian family 
originally established at Djundaysabiir. It was from 
there that Djurdjis b. Djibril b. Bukhtishi‘, who 
was director of the hospital of this town and well 
known for his scientific writings, was called to 
Baghdad in 148/765 to attend the caliph al-Mansar, 
ill with a stomach complaint. By successful treatment 
he won the confidence of the sovereign, who asked 
him to remain in the capital, but he wished to 
revisit his native land in 152/769. 

Bukhtishis b. Djurdjis, to whom his father had 
left the direction of the hospital at Djundaysabir at 
the time of his departure for Baghdad, was called 
in his turn to the capital when the future al-Hadi 
was gravely ill, but the hostility of al-Khayzuran, 
who favoured the physician Abii Kuraysh, prevented 
him from establishing himself there. Nevertheless, 
in 171/787, Hariin al-Rashid, suffering violent pain, 
had him brought back to Baghdad and appointed 
him physician-in-chicf, a post which he held until 
his death in 185’8or. i 

Afterwards Djibril b. Bukhtisha‘, whoin his 
father had recommended to Dia‘far the Barmakid 
in 175/791, succeeded in 190/805 in winning the 
confidence of the caliph, following a successful 
treatment of one of his slaves, but he fell into 
disgrace during the last illness of Hariin at Tis, 
because he did his duty as a doctor with too much 
frankness. He was condemned to death by the caliph 
because of the accusations of a bishop, but was 
saved by al-Fad] b. al-Rabi‘, who stayed the exe- 
cution of the sentence, and he then became al-Amin’s 
physician. At the time of al-Ma’miin’s triumph he 
was inuprisoned, not to be set at liberty until 202/817, 
when al-Hasan b. Sahl had need of his services. Three 
vears later he was again in disgrace, and was replaced 
by his son-in-law Mikha’il, but was recalled in 212/ 
827 because Mikha’il was unable to cure an illness 
of the caliph. He was reinstated, and his goods, 
confiscated after his fall, were restored, but he had 
not long to enjoy the prince’s favour for he dicd the 
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same year, and was buried at al-Mada’in in the 
monastery of Sergius. 

His son Bukhtishi‘, who took his place, accom- 
panied al-Ma?’min on his expeditions into Asia 
Minor, then, under the caliphate of al-Wathik, was 
exiled to Djundaysabir. Recalled during the caliph’s 
last illness, he arrived in the capital too late, but 
remained there highly esteemed for twelve years, 
under al-Mutawakkil, until his exile to Bahrayn. He 
died in 256/870. 

Bukhtishi‘ had a son, ‘Ubayd Allah, who was a 
finance official of the caliph al-Muktadir, and 
whose fortune was confiscated after his death. His 
widow married a physician, and his son Djibril 
followed in the footsteps of his fathers, but received 
his training only in Baghdad, where he had betaken 
himself penniless after his mother’s death. Having 
treated an envoy from Kirm4n successfully, he was 
called to Shiraz by the Buwayhid ‘Adud al-Dawla, 
but returned to Baghdad, which thereafter he only 
left for short periods of consultation, declining even 
the offer of the Fatimid al-‘Aziz who wished to 
establish him in Cairo. He was, however, retained 
at Mayyafarikin by the Marwanid Mumahhid al- 
Dawla Abi Mansir who had summoncd him there, 
and he died on 8 Ramadan 396/8 June 1006, 

Abi Sa‘id ‘Ubavd Allah b. Djibril, a friend of Ibn 
Butlan (q.v.], lived at Mayyafarikin and died in the 
second half of the 5th/r1th century, leaving some 
known works, in particular a dictionary of medico- 
philosophical terms and a treatise on love. 

Another member of the family, Bukhtishii‘ b. 
Yahvi, was physician to the caliph al-Radi and 
was held responsible for the death of prince Haran 
in 324/936. 

Bibliography: Fihrist, 266; Ibn Abi Usaybi‘a, 
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113-43 Suli, Akhbar al-Radi, tr. Canard, i, Algiers 

1946, 70 n. 1, 130; Leclerc, Histoire de la médecine 
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BOKIR [see anrixir}. 

BUKOVINA (see KHOTIN]. 

BUKRAT [see surPLeMENT]. 

BUKRESH (Bucnarest) a town in Wallachia 
on the Dambovita river about fifty km. north of the 
Danube. It is mentioned for the first time in 769/1368 
by the name of Cetatea Dambovifei, a name used 
side by side with Bucharest until the 15th century, 
when it became the seat of the Wallachian princes. 
Vlad the Impaler issued documents from there in 
863/1459 and 865/1461 and Radu the Handsome, 
the prince installed by Mehemmed II in 866/1462, 
established himself in that town, protected by a 
Turkish garrison from Giurgiu. For mere than 
two centuries the history of Bucharest was linked 
to the relations of the Roumanian princes with 
the Porte. Those princes who rebelled against Otto- 
man suzerainty preferred Targoviste, less exposed 
to Turkish raids. At the end of the 16th century, 
Bucharest witnessed the massacre of Michael the 
Brave’s creditors and Sinan Pasha’s occupation. 
Sorely tried by the revolts against the Turks, as well 
as by epidemics and fires, the city had a turbulent 
history, With the Treaty of Berlin (1877) the 
last vestiges of Ottoman suzerainty disappeared. 
The peace conference convened at Bucharest in 1913 
relieved Turkey of the greater part of her European 
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Information on the population during the earliest 
periods is lacking. The sources mention the 
presence of Greek, Armenian and native merchants. 
Towards 1950/1640 Bucharest had 12,000 houses; 
fifteen years later. only 6,000 are inentioned, and 
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Ewliya Celebi speaks of 12,000 houses and 1,000 . 


shops. During the 17th century the population of 


Balkan origin increased, and became quite significant ; 


in the 18th. Popular revolts broke out, inspired by 
members of corporations discontented with 
competition of forcign traders protected by the 
Phanariot princes. At the end of the 17th century 
the town had 50,000 inhabitants. The number varied 
between 20,000 and 60,000 for the end of the 18th 
and between 50,000 and 100,000 for the first half of 
the roth. 

Absorbed for three centuries in the Ottoman 
Empire, Bucharest acquired an oriental imprint 
which becamne stronger under the Phanariots during 
the 18th century, when the town became an important 
centre for the study of Greek. The princes initiated 
the publication of religious books foe Christians in 
the Ottoman Empire, and monastic revenues pro- 
vided for the monasteries of Athos, Constantinople, 
Trebizond and the Holy Land. The Austrian and 
Russian occupations introduced the first occidental 
influences and a knowledge of French, which, in the 
first half of the r9th century, supplanted Greek. 
Under the impact of ideas engendered by the Freneh 
Revolution, the town became the centre of the 
struggle for the political unity of Roumania which 
led to the union of Moldavia and Wallachia (1859). 

Bibliography: F. C. Belfour, The Travels of 
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(N. BELDICEANU) 

BUKOM, at- (sing. Bakmi), a tribe in Western 
Arabia, traditionally held to be descended from al- 
Azd. Although considered a Hidjizi tribe, the 
Bukiin range over the region east of al-Ta?if and in 
the vicinity of the lava fields of Harrat Hadn and 
Harrat al-Bukim, where the boundaries between the 
Hidjiz and Nadjd are not clearly defined. The tribe 
is estimated to have close tu 10,000 people, of whom 
less than half are nomads. For at Icast several 
centuries a majority of the Bukiim have been 
engaged in oasis cultivation in the district of Wadi 
Turaba (also Taraba), with the town of Turaba 
(N. 21° 14’, E. 41° 37’) being their main centre of 
population. The Bukim are subdivided into two 
sections: al-Mahamid and Al Wazi‘. 

During the early period of Wahhabi expansion, 
the Bukim were partisans of the Sharif Ghalib in his 
wars against Nadjd. From 1228/1813’ the Bukim 
defended their territory against the troops of 
Muhammad ‘Ali, the Ottoman Viceroy of Egypt, 
during which campaign a woman named Ghiliya 
notably distinguished herself. The Bukim finally 
surrendered and Turaba was occupied in 1230/1815. 
In the early years of the present century the loyalty 
of the Bukim was divided between ‘Abd al-‘Aziz 
Ibn Sa‘id and the Sharif Husayn, the Mahimid 
having declared for the Sharif, while Al W4zi* fought 
for Ibn Sa‘id. The Mahdmid surrendered to Ibn 
Sa‘iid after his victory at Turaba in 1337/1919, and 
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members of both sections of al-Bukam participated 
in the later Sa‘idi campaigns in the West. 

In 1959 the chief of the Mahamid was Husayn b. 
Muhvi, while Muhammad b. Shannam was chief of 
Al Wazis. 
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(F. S. Vipav) 

BULAK, a small town quite close to the Cairo 
of Mamlik and Ottoman times, and its port on 
the Nile for traffic with Lower Egypt. It was built 
on the sand which the Nile left when its bed 
shifted one to one-and-a-half kilometres west- 
wards between the time of Saladin and the 8th/rath 
century [see AL-KAHIRA]. It was separated from Cairo 
by the Nasiri canal, dug in 725/1325 by the sultan 
Muhamniad b. IxaJ4?Gn, who encouraged people of 
affluence to build their villas (manzara) at Bildk, 
to which were added later mosques, hammdms, etc. 
The customs transferred there from Cairo. About 
1800 Bilak had some 24,000 inhabitants, 24 mosques 
(including that of Abu ’l-‘Ala, a place of pilgrimage 
and mawlid), ‘okelles’, dépéts for agricultural 
products, shipyards, etc. Muhammad ‘Ali built 
workshops and foundries there, designed to modernise 
Egyptian life. 

Balak is well known for its printing works, the 
first established in Egypt after the short-lived ones 
of Bonaparte’s expedition. A small Egyptian team, 
trained at Milan, returned in 1821 with presses. In 
1822 the Balak Printing Press was able to work at 
full capacity, under the direction of Nicolas al- 
Masabki, of Lebanese origin (d. 1830). Owned by 
the state, modernised several times, it was trans- 
ferred to private ownership in 1862 (to ‘Abd al- 
Rahman Rushdi Pasha, then in 1865 to a son of 
the Khedive Ism4‘il). The state took it over again in 
1880, and it was further developed after 1894 under 
English directorship, then under Egyptian once more. 
It was founded for army needs (manuals, etc). and 
for the administration (official journal, al-Waka 4s‘ 
al-Misriyya) and was an important factor in the 
modern Renaissance. It printed on its own account 
or on that of individuals translations and numerous 
classical works in Arabic, Turkish, and Persian, and 
some books in European languages. The rapid 
growth of the private presses which made Cairo 
the centre of the Arabic book trade eventually 
deprived it of the virtual monopoly which it enjoyed. 

At the present time Bilik is no longer anything 
more than a quarter of modern Cairo. 

Bibliography: Makrizi, Khitat, Cairo 1324, 
iii, 212-15, 235; Description de VEgypte, xviii 
(part 2), Paris 1829, 474-76; J. W. McPherson, 
The Moulids of Egypt, Cairo n.d. (after 1940) Abu 
’1-Futih Ridwan, Tarikh matba‘at Biulak, Cairo. 
1953, where full references will be found. 

(J. Jomrer) 

BULANDSHAHR (Baran), an ancient town in 
India situated in 28°15’ N. and 77° §2’ E. on the 
main road from Agra and ‘Aligarh to Meerut. 
Population (1951) was 34,496. Its old name was 
Baran (by which it is even now sometimes called 
but only in the s#sba Barani) given to it by its 
legendary founder, one Ahibaran. Its antiquity is 
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established by the discovery of inscribed copper- 
plates of the 5th century A.D. and coins of much 
older dates. It came to be called Bulandshahr 
(“hightown”’} from its elevated position near the 
bank of the Kali Naddi, which flows past the town. 
This name is clearly Muslim and appears to have 
been given to the town sometime during the Mughal 
period, although Sudjan Ray’s Khuldsat al-Tawarikh 
(compiled as late as 1107/1695-6) still mentions it 
as Baran. It was conquered by Mahmid of Ghazna 
in 409/1018 when the Hindi Radja, Har Datt, 
offered submission and accepted Islam with 10,000 
of his followers. The town was restored to Har Datt 
whose descendants forsook Islam and Candra Sén, 
the last of the line, was killed while defending the 
town in 590/1193 against Kutb al-Din Aybak, a 
general of the Ghiri Sultan Muhammad b. Sam, 
who bestowed it as an tkta@© on Iletmish [g.v.], his 
son-in-law and successor. Djaypal, a kinsman of 
Candra Sén, accepted Islam and was rewarded, for 
betraying the garrison to the invaders, with the 
headmanship of the town. His descendants still 
flourish in Bulandshahr. During the reign of Muham- 
mad b. Tughluk {g.v.] it was the centre of a peasants’ 
rebellion; this was ruthlessly suppressed by the 
king who laid waste the country all around and 
perpetrated horrible atrocities on the residents of 
Baran. In 802/1399 the rebel amiy Ikbal Khan 
(Fadl Allah Balkhi) took refuge here when he rose 
against Sultan Nasir al-Din Mahmid (644/1246- 
665/1266). In 810/1407 the town was occupied by 
Sultan Ibrahim Shah Sharki of Diawnptr (805/1402- 
840/1436) but he had to vacate it hastily on learning, 
that Muzaffar Shah I of Gudjarat was about to 
attack Djawnpir. 

Thereafter nothing is heard of the town as it 
continued to enjoy a period of peace and tranquillity 
during Mughal rule. Awrangzib’s proselytising zeal 
won a large number of converts, mostly among the 
Radjpits, in and around Bulandshahr. During the 
12th/18th century when the entire country was 
disturbed the Marathas overran and captured 
Bulandshahr and administered it from Koil (‘Ali- 
garh). With the fall of the fort of ‘Aligarh, Buland- 
shahr came into the possession of the British in 
1218/1803. During the upheaval (Mutiny) of 1857 
the town was badly disturbed and Walidad Khan 
of Malagarh drove out the British garrison and 
assumed the reins of government. He and his con- 
federates, the Gudjdjars and Muslim R§Adjpits, 
proved irreconcilable enemies of the British and 
surrendered the town only after a five months’ 
resistance. 

This town is familiar to students of Indo-Pakistan 
history as the birth-place of Diya? al-Din Barani 
{q.v.], the scholar-historian of the 9th/14th century. 
There are some very old mosques and tombs in- 
cluding a dargah that of Kh*adja Lal Barani, which 
was built in 590/1193 to commemorate the Muslim 
victory. A small town at the commencement of the 
British rule, it is now a thriving centre of trade and 
commerce. 
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(A. S. BazMEE ANSARI) 

BULAY, the Arabic transcription of Poley, the 
old name ofa stronghold in the south of Spain 
the site of which (as has been shown by Dozy, Rech.*, 
i, 307, on the strength of information supplied by a 
charter of 1258) is the modern Aguilar de la 
Frontera, a small town in the province of Cordova, 
12 miles N. W. of Cabra and of Lucena. The town, 
which played a considerable part in the rising of 
the famous ‘Umar b. Hafsin {g.v.] against the 
Umayyad amirs of Cordova, is again mentioned in the 
6th/rzth century by the geographer al-Idrisi. The 
ruins of a fortress which dates from the Muslim 
period can still be seen there. 

Bibliography: al-Idrisi, ed. and trans. by 
Dozy and De Goeje, text, 205, transl., 253; Ibn 
Hayyan, Muktabis, Bodleian MS., passim; R. 
Dozy, Hist. Mus. Esp.*, ii, 62 ff.; E. Lévi- 
Provengal, Hist. Esp. Mus., i, 338, 372-6. 

(E. Lévi-PROVENGAL) 

BULAYDA (Bupa), a town in Algeria 51 kms. 
S.-W. of Algiers, at the southern end of the plain of 
the Mitidja. There was no ancient settlement on the 
site. It has been identified with the town Mitidja 
known in the Middle Ages, which was ruined at the 
time of the campaigns of the Bani Ghaniya (be- 
ginning in the 7th/13th century). According to 
tradition the place which in 942/1535 was called 
Bulayda (little town) was founded by a religious 
personage known as Sidi Ahmad al-Kabir. He, after 
many wanderings, came to stay in the valley of the 
Wadi al-Rumm4an, nowadays the Oued el-Kebir. 
He was joined by his disciples, then by Andalusians 
coming from Tipasa fleeing from the attacks of the 
Kabyles of the Chenoua. Sidi Ahmad al-Kabir 
obtained from the Ulad Sultan who occupied the 
region the land necessary to build homes for the 
new arrivals. The beylerbey of Algiers, Khayr al-Din, 
made of this settlement a veritable city, by providing 
it with a mosque, kammdam, and public bakery. 
Bulayda prospered quickly thanks to the Andalu- 
sians, who planted orange orchards around it and 
applied there methods of irrigation of their own 
country. 

Under Turkish domination Bulayda formed part 
of the dar al-sulfan, that is to say the region admi- 
nistered directly by the bey of Algiers, who was 
represented there by a hdkim of Turkish origin. A 
detachment of janissaries had a garrison there. The 
population, composed of the descendants of the 
Andalusians, Moors, Jews, and Mozabites, was 
renowned for its urbanity and love of pleasure. A 
saying attributed to Sidi Ahmad b. Ydasuf praises 
it and calls it Urida (little rose). The town offered 
a pleasant sojourn to the élite of Algiers, who 
possessed country houses there. Officials of the 
Regency who were interned there found their exile 
easy to hear. It suffered many earthquakes, of 
which the most severe almost entirely destroyed it 
in 1827. It was shaken again by a tremor in 1865. 

After the occupation of Algiers by the French, 
Blida remained for some time independent under the 
administration of its hdakéims. It was effectively 
occupied in 1839. 

Bibliography: Trumelet, Bhda, 2 vols., 
Algiers 1887; J. Desparmet, Ethnographie iradi- 
tionnelde de la Mitidja, in RAfr., 1918-28. 
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BULBUL, the nightingale. To the nightingale 
belongs a large place in Oriental literature, particu- 
larly Persian and Turkish literature. The characte- 
ristics of the bird are its beautiful voice and its 
tuneful and harmonious song. In the season of 
roses it laments the whole night long; the hours 
before dawn are enlivened by its singing. It is in 
love with the rose. This love is its most out- 
standing characteristic. Its other characteristics 
are grouped around this. 

In Persian literature the nightingale is treated 
according to the poets’ inclination. In some it sings 
of figurative love which has no aim, in others of 
figurative love which is a stage on the path to real 
love. To understand its meaning in Sifi writing, we 
must look at the Mantik al-Tayr, written in the 
year 583/1187-8 by one of the important Sifi writers 
of Persian literature, Farid al-Din ‘Attar (died 
627/1230). In this work the nightingale’s main 
characteristic is that it is drunk and ready to lose 
its material substance because of the perfection of 
its love for the rose (see Garcin de Tassy, Le 
langage des oiseaux). 

The Persian poet Khwadji Kirmani (679-752/ 
1280-1351), in a work entitled Rawdat al-Anwar, 
represents the bird of the meadow (murgh-i ¢caman) 
as a bird tried by passion and desire, that sings at 
night and drives away sleep; then he likens the 
nightingale and the rose to the fabulous lovers 
Wamik and ‘Adhra. In a kifSa of Sa‘di of Shiraz 
(died 690 or 691/1291-1292), who speaks of the 
nightingale fairly often especially in his ghazals, 
the poet treats the moth as the real lover. Hazin-i 
Lahidji (died 1180/1766) makes clear the contrast 
of the nightingale and the moth, saying, ‘The 
nightingale complains because it has only just 
learnt of love. We have never heard a sound from 
the moth”, Mawlind Rémi-i Barizi has a work 
too (tadhkira of Shah Muhammad Kazwini) which 
contains disputes between nightingale and rose, 
candle and moth. The Persian poet Zaman-i Yazdi 
also confronts the nightingale and the moth. 

Hafiz (died 791/1389) raises the nightingale some- 
what towards real love in this verse: ‘Settling on 
the cypress branch last night the nightingale chanted 
the lesson of spiritual stations with the Pahlawi 
warcry’’. One of the poets of the circle of Mahmiid 
of Ghazna, Farrukhi-i Sistani (died 470/1077), also 
imagines the nightingale on a cypress branch: 
“Nightingales are khatibs reciting khufbas upon 
trees’. ‘“‘Now the nightingale recites the Tawrat 
upon the cypress. 

In one of his kasidas Maniéihri (died after 423/ 
1041) gives its song a religious significance, saying 
“On the rose branch the nightingale performs the 
salat”. In Anwari (died after 580/1184) a characte- 
ristic of the nightingale is its eloquence; ‘The 
nightingale catching the scent of spring has grown 


eloquent, the rose entering the garden has grown | 


fresh’’. 

The Persian Safi poet Muhammad Shirin Maghribi 
(died 809/1046) likens the soul to the nightingale, 
fallen into the cage of flesh. Here the cage of flesh 
is the spirit, that has fallen from the world of 
unity into the world of elements. Another Safi 
poet, Kamal Khudjandi (died 803/1400), brings 
out another characteristic of the nightingale in the 
verse: ‘Kamal recites no ghazals unless he has 
fallen in love with a face of roses. The nightingale 
does not sing when it is not drunk’. Sa‘di too in one 
of his ghasals puts spring and the nightingale side 
by side: “‘The trees are in bud, the nightingales are 
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drunk, the world has grown young, the lovers are 
lost in joy and merrymaking”’. He views the night- 
ingale essentially as the harbinger of spring. The 
giver of bad news is the owl. Hilali-i Caghatay 
(died 939/1532) also makes this contrast in the 
verse: “The nightingale nests in the garden, the 
owl in the ruins, everyone makes his home according 
to his desires”. It is appropriate in this connexion 
to mention the proverb: “Of the nightingale’s 
seven chicks only one becomes a nightingale” 
(Dihkhuda, Amtkdl wa Hikam). 

The nightingale has provided an opportunity for 
more delicate and refined conceits among poets 
writing in the ‘Indian style’. In this literature with 
its generally Safi colouring, the nightingale occupies 
a position between figurative and real love. The 
seventeenth century poet Shawkat Bukhari sings 
thus of the nightingale in one of his ghazals: “How 
long will the beloved fail to recognise the lovers 
that are its prisoners? As the nightingale sorrows 
and sheds its tears its nest comes to resemble a 
basket of roses. The rose branch is a seat that gives 
rest to the nightingale’s aching head”. 

The idea that the nightingale is hunted and 
caged because of its beautiful voice has passed 
into literature; thus in a verse of Begdili (1134-1195/ 
1722-1781): ‘Because of its lament it is captured 
and deprived of its freedom”. 

The bird is encountered in the oldest Turkish 
literary texts. In various Turkish dialects the 
nightingale is called as follows: in the Kutadgu 
Bilig, sanvac, sinvac, sanduvac. In other dialects 
sadugaé (gec, Kaz.), sandigat (Tel.), sandvac (Rab.), 
sandulaé (S$.S.). In his Dictionary, Shaykh Sulayman 
Bukhari Caghatay mentions this as a bird like the 
nightingale and explains that it is the canary. 
The verse in Kutadgu Bilig (1069/1070) ‘“‘The nigh- 
tingale sings in the flower garden in thousands 
of voices (hasdr destan) as though reciting the 
Mazamir night and day” (v. 78) recalls the 
Pahlawi warcry and the Tawrdt just as we found 
in Persian literature. 

Entering the Islamic period, Turkish literature in 
time lost the sanduvaé and used in its place the 
words ‘andalib, hazar (only in classical literature), 
and bilbi#l (in both classical and folk literature), In 
folk literature the nightingale is the lover of the 
rose, it is a stranger, in spring time it sings at night 
and before the dawn (Karadja Oghlan). In both folk 
and classical literature the nightingale in the cage 
is like the soul in the body. The characteristics of 
the nightingale in Turkish Diwdn literature may be 
seen in the mathnawi ‘‘The rose and the nightingale” 
composed by Fadli for Sultan Siileyman’s son 
Mustafa (960/1553). According to this work the 
nightingale “is a heart-sore and agitated dervish, love 
is its nature. Its voice is lovely, its ways are pure 
and charming. It is a witty fellow, a drinker. Love 
ig the place of its frequenting. Love has set a polish 
on the mirror of its heart. Its dress is a dervish’s 
cloak of felt (xamad) so that the mirror inside the 
felt may not grow rusty”. After numerous ad- 
ventures the nightingale and the rose are united. 
In this work Fadli uses the nightingale to express 
a purely Safi idea. In this allegorical treatment 
the nightingale is the heart, the rose the spirit. 

When we come to Diwan literature of the seven- 
teenth century, the nightingale is a lover consumed 
by the fire of love. This is embodied in the poetic 
concept that the rose resembles fire in its colour, 
and kindles the nightingale and burns it to ashes. 
The nightingale is the colour of ash. There is a pun 
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between giil, rose, and Ail, ash. The elimination of 
the material existence of the lover (tossing up his 
ashes) is an idea that comes from Sifism. Con- 
sequently the likening of the nightingale to ashes 
has become so firmly established that the word 
khakistar, ash, has come to mean nightingale. 

The ghasals with the redif “bulbul” by Na?ill 
(died 1634) and Neghatl (died 1674) are both major 
works of the literature of that period, tending 
towards the Indian style. The last verse of Na?ill’s 
ghazal reveals to us the Sifi connexion of the 
nightingale and the rose. 

In the rath/18th century Nedim (died 1143/1730) 
mentions this bird in a number of his poems. In a 
ghazal with the same redi/ he writes: “Do not 
suppose that the nightingale’s nest is filled with 
bloody tears. That nest is a pot of red ink made 
ready to write down the secrets of longing. Do not 
fancy that the cup-bearer of spring poured dew 
upon the rose; he filled the nightingales’ cup with 
rakt”. 

After the Tangimdt, in the poets of the Andjuman-t 
Shw‘arad? who imitated older literature, the night- 
ingale shows no new development. Like Maghrib! 
among Persian poets, one of these, Hersekli ‘Arif 
Hikmat (1839-1903), in a poem entitled Hasb-¢ 
Hal, treats the nightingale from an entirely Sifl 
point of view. Redja’Izade’s poem with the redif 
“bulbul” bears the somewhat shallow marks of his 
melancholy temperament and slender poetic gift. In 
these there is nothing new. But ‘Abd al-Hakk 
Hamid [g.v.) in the nasive he wrote to Hersekli’s 
Hasb-+ Hal, and in the poem Walking through Hyde 
Park, produces new ideas appropriate to his age with 
regard to the nightingale: “In the morning it recites 
the adkdn. Its nest in the darkness is a sublime 
symbol for patriotism. Its songs have become the 
model for love-kasidas. The form of its expression 
is as new as modern literature (tedjeddud edzbiyydati). 
It is God’s poet. Its kasidas are read from the page 
of nature” (Nasire+ Hasb-+ Hal). 

(Aur Nrwat TaRvan) 

BULDUR (see BURDUR}. 

BULGARIA, a country in the Balkans. It 
drew its name from the Bulgars, a people of Turkic 
origin, who first invaded the Dobrudija {g.v.) under 
Asparukh or Isperikh in 679 A.D. and founded an 
independent state in the Byzantine province of 
Moesia. Adopting Orthodox Christianity from 
Byzantium (865) and identifying themselves with 
the native Slavs who had previously settled Bul- 
garia, the Bulgars built up a strong empire in the 
Balkans which extended from the Danube to the 
Adriatic Sea under Czar Symeon (893-927). 

The first Islamic accounts of Bulgaria belonged to 
this period through the reports of Muslim al-Djarm! 
(about 231/845), Hariin b. Yahy4 (349/960) and 
Ibrahim b. Ya‘kib (349/960). Hardin reported (in 
Ibn Rusta, ed. De Goeje, 127) that the Christianised 
Slavs, al-Sakdliba al-Mutanassiva, had adopted 
Christianity after Sis, the ruler of the Bulgars. 
Incorporated into the Byzantine empire between 
ror8 and 1186 Bulgaria was organised in two 
themes, the theme of Bulgaria with its centre at 
Skoplje (Uskiib) and that of Paristrion or Paradun- 
avon with its centre at Silistria. 

The invasion and settlement of the Cumans in 
the lower Danube prepared the way for the creation 
of the so-called second Bulgarian empire under the 
Assenids (1185-1279). 

In 1262 Michael VIII, the Byzantine emperor, 
took Anchialus and Mesembria from the Bulgarians 
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and settled in the Dobrudja the Anatolian Turks 
who had taken refuge in Byzantium with ‘Izz al-Din 
Kaykawis II [g.v.J. Most of them returned to 
Anatolia in 707/1307 and those who remained were 
thought to be the ancestors of the Gagauzes (q.v.]. 
(P. Wittek, Yaztjloghlu ‘Ali on the Christian Turks 
of the Dobruja, in BSOAS, xiv/3). 

Terter I (1279-1300) recognised Noghay’s [q.v.] 
overlordship (1285) and gave his daughter in mar- 
riage to his son Caka, who later took refuge in 
Trnovo and seized his father-in-law’s throne (1300), 
but soon was killed by Terter II (1300-1322). 

In the contemporary Arabic sources (Baybars, 
Zubdat al-Fikva, in I. H. Izmirli, Altsnordu ..., Ist. 
1941, 221; Abu ’l-Fida?, 295) Bulgaria is shown as 
the land of the Ulak, and the Bulgarians are con- 
sidered as the same people as the Ulak. We know 
that Kalojan had called himself tmperator totius 
Bulgarie et Vlachie (G. Ostrogorsky, Hist. of the 
Byzantine State, 358). It appears that the Christian- 
ised Cumans in Bulgaria, must have been shown 
under the general term of Vlach. 

The Shishmanids (1323-1395) came to the Bul- 
garian throne with Shishman, a Cuman magnate 
in Vidin. 

The Anatolian ghdési Turks came in contact with 
the Bulgarians when Aydinoghlu Umir (g.v.] allied 
himself with Cantacuzenus. First in 742/1341 Umir 
aided him agaist Ivan Alexander, the Bulgarian 
Czar, and, then, on 5 Rabi‘S I 746/July 7, 1345 
destroyed Moméilo, the Bulgarian adventurer who 
had been dominating the Rhodope region (P. 
Lemerle, L’Emirat d’Aydin, Paris 1957). The 
Ottomans replacing Umir in his alliance with 
Cantacuzenus appeared to come into contact with 
the Bulgarians first in 753/1352 when these 
came to support his rival John V. After the 
conquest of Edirne (g.v.] in 762/1361 Lala Shahin 
seemed to be active in the direction of Zaghra 
(Berrhoea) and Filibe (g.v.] (different dates in the 
chronicles: 763/1362, 765/1364, 766/1365), but the 
Byzantine-Bulgarian clash in 765/1364 is thought 
to be connected with an Ottoman-Bulgarian 
agreement. In 766/1365 Czar Ivan Alexander 
divided his realm between his two sons: Stratsimir 
got the Vidin region and Shishman the Czardom of 
Trnovo. Dobrotié in the Dobrudja and Varna were 
actually independent (see poBRupDJa]. The same 
year Hungary seized Vidin, threatened Trnovo, and 
Amadeo of Savoy not only occupied Ottoman Galli- 
poli but also Mesembria, Sozopolis and Anchialus 
for Byzantium in 767/1366. With Ottoman auxiliary 
forces Shishman tried to recover Vidin (769/1368), 
and gave his sister Thamar in marriage to Murad 
I. According to the Ottoman chronicles (see Sa‘d al- 
Din, i, 84-87) the Ottomans reached the main Balkan 
passes by taking Kizflagha¢-yenidjesi, Yanboll (lam- 
bol), Karin-ovasf (Karnobat), Aydos (Aitos), S6zeboll 
(Sozopolis) under Timirtdsh in about 770/1368, Ihti- 
man and Samakov under Lala Shahin in 772/1370 
and 773/1371. Filibe on the one side and the Yanbolf- 
Karin-ovas! region on the other were then the main 
tidjs [g.v.] where the akindjls, Yiiriiks [g.v.) and 
Tatars were settled in large numbers. Nish was 
taken by the Ottomans only in 787/1385 (Neshri, 
Taeschner ed. i, 58). Sofia was still in Shishman’s 
hands in 780/1378 (C. Jiretek, Gesch. der Bulgaren, 
Prague 1876, 339). It seemed to surrender between 
this date and 787/1385. In 789/1387 when Murad I 
found that his vassals Shishman in Bulgaria and 
Ivanko in Dobrudja were not on his side against the 
Serbians he hastily sent an army under ‘Ali Pasha to 
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secure his rear. Our information on this expedition 
comes from Neshri and Rihi who both used here a 
detailed and well informed source, and there is no 
need to change its chronology (cf. F. Babinger, Bet- 
trdge zur Friihgesch. der Ttirkenherrschaft in Rumelien, 
Munich 1944, 29-35). In the winter of 790-1/1388-9 
SAli Pasha took Provadia (Pravadi), Venéan, Madera 
and Shumni (Shumen) and passed the winter in the 
latter. In the spring of 791/1389 he sent Yakhshi 
Beg against ‘the son of Dobrudja’ in Varna, then 
went to meet the Suitan in Yanbolf. Shishman came 
there, too, and made his submission to Murad I. But 
on his return he did not surrender Silistre (Silistria) 
to the Ottomans as he promised. Upon this ‘Alf 
appeared before Tirnova (Trnovo), Shishman’s 
capital; ‘The infidels brought him the keys of the 
city’ which meant submission. Accepting the 
submission of several other towns on his way 
‘Ali came and laid siege to Nikebolf (Nikopol, 
Nicopolis) where Shishman had taken refuge. He 
asked pardon which was granted. ‘Ali was to join 
Murad’s army. 

After the battle of Kossovo Bayazid was de- 
tained in Anatolia while Mirtéea, supported by 
Sigismond, took Silistria and the Dobrudja and made 
a succesful raid on the akfmdjis of Karin-ovasl, in 
793/139. Only in 795/1393 was Bayazid able to 
come and take Trnovo by force (6 Ramadan/17 July) 
and he also subjugated the Dobrudja and Silistre. But 
still Shishman was left in his stronghold, Nikeboll, 
as a vassal. He then appealed to Sigismond; this 
caused Bayazid’s [q.v.] invasion of Transylvania and 
the battle of Argesh against Mirtea (26 Radjab 797/17 
May, 1395). We find in a newly discovered document 
(Topkap: Saray: Archives, Istanbul, no. 6374) the 
following ‘Crossing Arkhish river Yildirim Khan came 
before the fortress of Nikeboli the ruler of which was a 
lord named Shishman. He was paying tribute to the 
Sultan in the same way as the Voyvode of Wall- 
achia. The Sultan asked him to send ships, which 
he furnished. As soon as the Sultan was on the 
other side he fetched Shishman, beheaded him, 
and seized Nikebolf and transformed it into an 
Ottoman sandjak.’ The Slavic sources (see J. Bogdan, 
Archiv f. slav. Philo., xiii, 496) dated Shishman’s 
death as 12 Sha‘ban 797/3 June 1395 which fits 
in with this Ottoman evidence. 

The battle of Nikebolf (24 Dhu ’1-Hidjdja 
798/28 September 1396) sealed the fate of Bul- 
garia. After his victory Bayazid invaded Strat- 
simir’s Vidin too. He settled in Vidin, Silistre and 
Nikebol! the powerful Udj-begis against Hungary 
and Wallachia. In 847/1443, when a Hungarian army 
advanced into Bulgaria, the Bulgarian re‘dyd and 
voynuks in the region of Sofia and Radomir joined 
the invaders, who appointed a ‘Vladika’ in Sofia for 
them. They were soon repressed by the Ottomans 
(see Inalcik, Fatth Devri, Ankara 1954, 20). 

During this period, and especially after 805/1402, 
Bulgaria’ became strongly ottomanised. In Eastern 
Bulgaria the Muslim population was definitely in 
the majority as the surveys of 1520s show (see 
©. L. Barkan, iktisat Fakiiltesi Mecmuast, vol. xi, 
map). In 859/1455 in Filibe there were 600 Muslim 
households as against 50 non-Muslim. Bulgaria was 
divided into the sandjaks of Cirmen, Sofya, Silistre, 
Nikebolf and Vidin in the eydlet of Riimeli [g.v.]. In 
the r1/17th century the sandjaks of Nikebolf and 
Silistre were included in the eydlet of Ozii which was 
created against the Cossacks. Its capital was Ozii 
and Silistre. The sandjak of Silistre included Pravadi, 
Yanbolf, Harsova, Varna, Akhyolf (Anchialus), 
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Aydos, Karin-ovas{ and RisI-kasri (Rhousokastron) 
in 924/1518. Buigaria was put under typical Ottoman 
administration with the témdr [q.v.] system (see the 
laws and regulations in 6. L. Barkan, Kanunlar, 
Istanbul 1943, 255-289). Most of the members of the 
pre-Ottoman military class were integrated in the 
Ottoman military organisation (see my Fatih Deors, 
136-184), pronijars as tmdr-holders, woiniks as 
Ottoman voynuks {g.v.]. As to the buik of the 
Bulgarian population, they were given the status 
of dhimmi re‘dyd (q.v.]. But among them many 
groups enjoyed financially a special status as 
derbenddjt (guardians at the mountain passes) or 
suppliers of rice, meat etc. for the palace or the 
army [see Sawarid], and the Dewshirme [q.v.] was 
also extensively applied in Bulgaria. 

As Istanbul and the army was dependent for a 
great proportion of their food supply on Bulgaria 
the government put restrictions on the export of the 
Bulgarian meat and rice. In 973/1565 the appointed 
sheep owners in western Bulgaria were ordered to 
provide 174,290 sheep for the army (A. Refik, Turk 
Idaresinde Bulgaristan, Istanbul 1933, document 
no. 3). The rice production in the upper Marisa 
(Merié) valley brought to the state as mukdfa‘a 
{g.v.] a yearly revenue of about one million ak¢a 
(20 thousand gold ducats) in about 888/1483 (T. 
Gokbilgin, Edirne ve Pasa Livass, Istanbul 1952, 131). 
Timber from Shumn!, Hezargrad, Tirnova (Trnovo) 
and iron from Samakov were supplied for the con- 
struction of the warships at Akhyolf in 979/157: 
(A. Refik, doc. 19, 22). An industry of cloth and felt 
developed in Filibe, Shumni and Islimye (Sliven) 
in this period which was exported in other parts of 
the empire (A. Refik, doc. 18). Bulgaria experienced 
neither an enemy invasion nor an insurrection from 
1450 to 1595. The Bulgarian towns, especially 
Filibe, Sofya and Silistre, developed as miltary and 
commercial centres on the main routes in Rimeli 
[g.v.]. In these cities new Muslim districts sprang 
up around Djdmi‘s, ‘imdrets, bedestdns and bazaars 
with rich wak/s (see Ewliya Celebi’s detailed descrip- 
tion in 1061/1651, vol. III, 301-421, and H. J. Kissling, 
Bettrdge sur Kenntnis Thrakiens im 17. Jahr., Wies- 
baden 1956). According to the Ottoman census in 
1520 (see O. L. Barkan, JESHO, vol. I, Part 1, 1957, 
32) the sandjaks of Silistre, Cirmen, Nikebolf, Vidin 
and Sofya had about 125 thousand households 
altogether excluding the population in the places 
belonging to Pasha in Bulgaria. 

From the end of the 16th century onwards the rate 
of several taxes was raised aud the complaints of the 
Bulgarian rve‘dyd from the exactions of the local 
officials and soldiers began (A. Refik, doc. 37, 38, 
41, 42, 46, 47). In ro14/1605 the re“dyd of the 
Sofya region complained that the agents of the 
Patriarch were trying to raise the rate of dues 
from 6 akéa to 12 for the re‘dya and from 60 to 400 
for the local priests (A. Refik, doc. 38). The first 
important uprising in Bulgaria took place at Veliko- 
Trnovo in 1003/1595 when Michael, Wallachian 
Prince, made successful raids in Bulgaria. Sinan 
Pasha [q.v.] put down the insurrection and thousands 
of Bulgarians took refuge in Wallachia. Also from 
this time on the Bulgarian hayditds or eshkvyd? 
begin to be mentioned more frequently in the 
Ottoman sources (A. Refik, doc. 52, 54, 75). Now 
almost with every enemy invasion the re“ayd were 
joining them and when they withdrew large groups 
of re‘aya followed them in spite of the assur- 
ances on the part of the Ottoman government (for 
example in 1100/1688 the re‘dyad of the region of 
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Vidin, Kutlofdja, Pirot and Berkofdja (A. Refik doc. 
59) in 1150/1737 the re“aya of the region of Izinbol 
(Znepolje) (A. Refik, doc. 81, 82); in 1208/1793 those 
of the region of Ismail and Stanimaka). In 1245/1829, 
seventy or eighty thousand Bulgarians followed the 
Russian army to settle in Bessarabia; in 1861 ten 
thousand of them left their home for the Crimea. 

In the second half of the 18th century the a‘yan 
were particularly powerful in Bulgaria. As multazims 
({q.v.] and hereditary possessors of the large state 
lands, ¢iftliks [q.v.}], they became real masters of the 
country since the government had to rely on them 
to collect the taxes of the re‘dyd@ and most powerful 
of them such as Trestenik-oghlu Isma‘il, Bayrakdar 
Mustafa [q.v.] in Rusdjuk, Hadjdji ‘Umar in Hezargrad 
even maintained private armies to which the Sultan 
had to have recourse at critical moments (A. Refik, 
doc. go). The Rhodopes and the Balkan mountains 
sheltered an increasing number of bandits called 
Kirdjali in this period. Profiting from this anarchy 
a soldier of fortune, Pazwand-oghlu or Pasban-oghlu 
“Othman [¢.v.] rebelled, and then, as the Pasha of 
Vidin, ruled over Western Bulgaria between 1212/ 
1797-1221/1807 (Djewdet, Tarikh, vii, 237, 240, 250, 
viii, 146-48). Under Mahmid II [g.v.] the a‘yans 
were eliminated and the central authority was 
established in Bulgaria. In the period of the Tanzimat 
in 1263/1846 Bulgaria was reorganised as the eydlets 
of Silistre, Vidin, Nish with the provincial councils 
in which the Bulgarian representatives were admitted. 
But the administrative reforms did not prevent 
unrest among the Bulgarians. An insurrection in 
the Nish region in 1257/1841 and a more violent one 
in the Vidin region in 1266/1850 broke out partly 
because of the provocation of the revolutionists in 
Serbia and Wallachia, and partly because of the 
abuses of the ¢ci/tlik system maintained there by the 
Muslim aghas or gospodars (see my Tanzimat ve 
Bulgar Meselesi, Ankara 1943). 

Many observers in the middle of the 19th century 
(N. V. Michoff, La population de la Turquie et de la 
Bulgarie, 3 vols. Sofia 1915-1929) came to the 
conclusion that one third of the population of 
Bulgaria was Muslim. Out of this about 400 or 
500,000 were the Pomak (Pomatz), the native 
Bulgarians who had adopted Islam in the 16th 
and 17th centuries in the central and western 
Rhodopes. Muslims were in the majority in the 
cities of Filibe Vidin, Shumni, Rusdjuk, Razgrad, 
Varna, Plevne, Osman-bazar, Eski-djum‘a, Yeni- 
zaghra and in the minority in those of Gabrovo, 
Nish, Sofya, Tirnova, Karnobat (Karin-ovas!) by 
1293/1876. After the Crimean war the Ottoman 
government had settled in Bulgaria 70 or 90,000 
Cerkes and about 100,000 Tatars (in A. H. Midhat, 
Midhat Pasha, Cairo 1322/1904, 35: 350,000 immi- 
grants). Tension between these and the native 
Bulgarians was exploited by the Bulgarian revo- 
lutionists who had finally organised a Central 
Committee of Revolution in Bucharest in 1286/1869. 
In 1281/1864 the new administrative reform was 
for the first time applied in Bulgaria. The sandjaks 
of Rusdjuk, Varan, Vidin, Tuléi (Tuléa), Tirnova 
(Trnovo) formed the wildyet of Tuna and those of 
Sofya and Nish that of Sofya. Midhat Pasha ([g.v.], 
first governor of the wildyet of Tuna, made it the 
most progressive province of the empire (A. H. 
Midhat, 24-56). Although the tax revenue of the 
wildyet increased fifty per cent under his admini- 
stration, the peasantry had to pay more and do 
forced labour for the construction of the new routes. 
In 1287/1870 the struggle for an independent 
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Bulgarian church resulted in the establishment of the 
Exarchate which was regarded as a national victory. 
In the same period the increased activities of the 
Bulgarian revolutionists, komitadjis, supported ac- 
tively by the Russians, resulted in the great insur- 
rection of 1293/1876 (April-May). Bulgaria became 
the main field of operations of the Ottoman-Russian 
war of 1293/1877. It caused an exodus of the Muslim 
population to the south. With the Treaty of San- 
Stefano Russia attempted to create under her 
protection a great Bulgaria from the Danube to the 
Aegean Sea. But the great powers replaced it by 
the Treaty of Berlin which created a principality of 
Bulgaria, Bulghdristin Emareti, under the Sultan’s 
suzerainty, and the autonomous Province of Eastern 
Rumelia (Rimeli-i Sharki Wildyeti). It united with 
the Principality as a result of a revolution in Filibe 
in 7 Dhu ’1-Hidjdja 1302/18 September 1885 (A. F. 
Tiirkgeldi, Mesail-i Mihimme-1 Siyasiyye, Ankara 
1957, 193-246). At the time of the revolution of 
1326/1908 in Istanbul Prince Ferdinand declared 
the independence of Bulgaria and assumed the title 
of Czar (7 Ramadan 1326/3 October 1908). 
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(H. Inavcix) 

BULGHAR, in Islamic literature the name of a 
Turkic people by whom two states, one on the 
Volga, the other on the Danube, were founded in 
the early middle ages. 

Early history: The original Bulghars seem 
to have arrived in the south Russian steppes 
with one of the Hunnic waves. They are mentioned 
for the first time by Joannes Antioch. (Miiller, 
Fragm. Hist. Graec. iv, 619) in the year 481 A.D., 
when they helped the Emperor Zeno in his fight 
against the Goths. The centre of the Bulghar country 
was then the steppes in the vicinity of the Kuban 
river and the Maeotis (Azov Sea), but some of their 
hordes dwelled also in the region of lower Danube 
and in the Caucasus. In the Byzantine chronicles 
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their original country, Kuban, is known as Great 
Bulgaria (Theophanes, Nicephorus). After the death 
of Khan Kuvrat in 642 A.D. the unity of these 
Bulghars was brought to an end, probably under 
the pressure of the growing power of the new 
Khazar kingdom. One section of the Bulghars 
remained in their ancient settlements on the Kuban 
and in the Maeotis till the roth century. At this time 
this country was called by Constantine Porphyr. (De 
adm. imp., 12, 42) “Black Bulgaria’ and the 
Russian chronicles give them also the name of 
“Black Bulgars’. This section of the Bulghars did 
not play any great part in history and was probably 
absorbed by the successive waves of Magyars, Peche- 
negs and Kumans. By far the greatest group of 
Bulghars, under Khan Isperukh, left their home 
country in 678 for the Balkans and the Danube, 
where they founded a state among the South 
Slavonic tribes. In a comparatively short time the 
numerically weak group of Turkic Bulghars was 
assimilated and absorbed by the more numerous 
Slavs. In Islamic sources this state and its inhab- 
itants are known as Burdjan. 

The third and smallest group had retreated along 
the Volga to the north (this fact is now confirmed by 
archaeological data) and settled down by the con- 
fluence of the rivers Kama and Volga. There they 
subjugated the Finnish aboriginal population and 
founded a new state. This group are the Bulghar of 
Arabic, Bulkar of Persian sources, and this name 
is applied also to the country and to the capital of 
their state. 

Sources: Our outstanding authority on the 
Bulghar is Ibn Fadlan, who in 309-10/921-922 took 
part in an embassy sent by the Caliph al-Muktadir 
billah to the Bulghar king. A little earlier is the 
source preserved in Ibn Rusta, Hudid al-‘dlam, 
Gardizi, al-Bakri and Marwazi. Some decades 
younger than Ibn Fadlan are the accounts of al- 
Istakhri, al-Mas‘idi and al-Mukaddasi, and from the 
second half of the 4th/1oth century we have the 
report of Ibn Hawkal. Beside these main sources 
we find some few remarks in other Arabic and/or 
Persian works, such as those of al-Birtiini, Bayhaki, Ibn 
al-Nadim etc. In the 6th/12th century Bulghar was 
visited by Aba Hamid al-Andalusi and two centuries 
later by Ibn Battita; but the report of the latter 
is not free from the suspicion of invention. The 
historians of the Mongol epoch, such as Ibn al-Athir, 
Abu ’1-Fida?, Rashid al-Din, Djuwayni and others, 
inform us about the end of Bulgh4r state. European 
sources are represented only by the Russian chroni- 
cles, which are valuable for the time before the Mongol 
invasion and after. As our sources come chiefly 
from the 4th/1oth century, the following picture of 
the internal state of affairs in Bulghar is drawn 
from these and applies to later times only indirectly. 

Territory and population: The centre of the 
Bulghar kingdom was formed by the triangle between 
the Volga and the Kama and the country south of 
the confluence of both these rivers. As to the 
frontiers of the Bulghar territory, our sources leave 
us entirely in the dark, and chapter 51 in the Hudud 
al-‘Alam (erroneously captioned Burtds) is totally 
useless in determining its neighbours. Nevertheles- 
we can gather some indications about these neigh- 
bours and their relation to the Bulghar kingdom. 
To the north lived various Finno-Ugrian tribes, as 
Wisi (in Russian sources V’es, today Veps) and 
Yura (Russ. Yugra); both of them at different times 
were under Bulghar domination, at least nominally. 
In the east, the Basdjirt (Bashkirs) were subject 


tot he Bulghars, and to the south-east some Pecheneg 
and Ghuzz tribes led their nomadic life quite inde- 
pendently of the Bulghars. Between the Bulghars 
and the Khazars, in the forests, dwelled the more 
primitive Burtas/Burdas, probably ancestors of the 
Mordva; they were subject to the Khazars and the 
object of frequent raids by the Bulghars and in 
later times also incorporated in the state of the 
latter. According to al-Istakhri it was 15 days’ 
journey from the land of the Khazars to the land of 
the Burtaés and thence another 15 days’ to the 
limits of this people, probably to the north-west. 
To the west lived various Slavonic (Russian) tribes, 
but the limits of their eastern colonisation are 
uncertain. That some of these were in the roth 
century subject to the Bulghars is evident from the 
fact that the Bulghar ruler is frequently called by 
Ibn Fadlan malik al-Sakdliba (king of the Slavs). 

The Bulghars were divided into many hordes and 
groups, known under different names to Islamic 
authors. Barsila, Ishkil (or Askil) and Bulkar are 
the three main groups named in Ibn Rusta and his 
epigons and Ibn Fadlin mentions, apart from 
Askil, the tribe of Suwar and a group or a large clan, 
called al-Barandjar, who were already Muslims and 
had a wooden mosque. In the forests dwelled the 
subjugated Finnish tribes and in the towns (at a 
later period) a mixed population formed by merchants 
and craftsmen from Russia, Khazaria, Central Asia 
and even from Baghdad. 

Political institutions: The Bulghar ruler bore 
the title yiltuwar {in Ibn Fadlan b.ltwar), a Turkic 
title known also in the form dlteber from the Orkhon 
inscriptions. This title indicates the status of a lesser 
prince, vassal of a khakdn, in this instance of the 
Khazar khakan, and shows also that the Bulghar 
country originally formed only part of a greater 
empire and that their ruler was not entirely inde- 
pendent. The Bulghars paid to the Khazars a sable- 
fur from each. house as a tax, and their dependent 
status was manifested also by the fact that a son 
of the Bulghar king lived at the court of the Khazar 
khakan as a hostage. These feudal relations were 
probably loosened by the Bulghar alliance with the 
caliph in Baghdad, but it seems that only the fall 
of the Khazar empire in 965 allowed them to become 
an absolutely independent state. The changed 
position of the Bulgh4r ruler after the alliance with 
the Caliphate is expressed also in the change of the 
old title yiltuwar to the new one amir as a symbol of 
the cessation of the former allegiance to the Khazar 
khakan. 

The state of Bulghar did not form a political 
unity, since the tribal leaders (Ibn Fadlan calls them 
mulik) did enjoy a large independence and freedom; 
this is apparent from Ibn Fadlan’s report of the 
refusal of the malik of the tribe Askil to obey an order 
of the king. Although the Russian chronicles mentiou 
continuously only one Bulghar state, we read sub 
anno 1183 of a war waged by one Bulghar prince, 
allied with the Komans, against the Great Town 
of Bolgary and in the Mongol epoch that another 

“state, that of Zhukotin (Djuke-Tau), was founded. 

In Ibn Fadlan’s time the relation of the ruler to his 
people was still quite patriarchal. He used to ride 
through the capital (a town of tents) alone, unac- 
companied by a bodyguard or escort; at the sight 
of their ruler his subjects rose from their seats and 
bared their heads. The ruling class was formed, 
besides the family of king and the tribal leaders, of 
500 important families. 

Economy and trade: Until the first half of 
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the 10th century the Bulghars led a nomadic life, 
like other Turkic peoples in the Russian steppe, 
and cattle-breeding was their chief occupation and 
the foundation of their economy. This is clearly 
shown in the earlier sources, for according to Ibn 
Rusta the taxes were paid in horses. Ibn Fadlan 
already found the society in a state of change from 
nomadism to settled life. Many customs of the 
former way of life were then still surviving, #.e., no 
permanent capital served as the seat of the ruler, 
who wandered from one place to another and lived 
in a large tent. Al-Istakhri mentions that the 
inhabitants spent the winter in wooden houses and 
the summer in tents. In the latter part of this same 
century Bulghar was already a flourishing agri- 
cultural and trading centre. 

The chief products were millet, wheat and barley 
(Ibn Rusta, Ibn Fadlan) and these formed also the 
main food together with horse-meat. From _ the 
produce of their fields the people paid no sort of 
taxes to the king. According to archaeological finds 
agricultural technique was on a fairly high level of 
development, which permitted also the export of 
crops; in 1024 the Russians of Suzdal’, where there 
was a famine, brought wheat from Bulghar and thus 
saved their lives. 

Although agriculture predominated, cattle-breed- 
ing still played an important réle in the economy. 
It formed the basis for various branches of manu- 
facture, mainly tanning, and also for export. At a 
later period Bulghar leather (the modern Russian 
leather yuft?) and the Bulghar shoes (Pers. miza-+ 
bulghadri) were particularly well-known, especially 
in the East. Archaeology has brought to light 
many other industrial products such as copper-ware, 
ceramics, jewels and implements of a comparatively 
high degree. 

The main source of the country’s wealth was, 
however, international trade. The river Volga is one 
of the most ancient trade-routes in the world and 
the favourable site of the town of Bulghar at the 
cross-roads of east-west and north-south trade was 
fully exploited. The Bulghars themselves traded 
mainly in the north and in a lesser degree also in 
Central Asia, but the importance of Bulghar was due 
in the first place to its function as a meeting-place of 
foreign merchants, Russians, Khazars, and Muslims. 
The king levied a duty of 10% on all water- 
borne merchandise: for instance the Russian 
merchants paid from every ten slaves one slave as 
tax. The chief caravan-route led to Central Asia 
(Khwarizm) and to Kiev. From northern countries 
the Bulghars imported furs of martens, sables, 
beavers, foxes and squirrels, and exchange with 
these northern peoples, such as the Wisi and Yira, 
was made by dumb barter (see Ibn Fadlan, Birini, 
Marwazi, Aba Hamid, Ibn Battiita). The Russians, 
too, brought furs and as another chief item slaves, 
who were re-exported to Central Asia by the caravan- 
route or to the Caspian provinces by the Volga. Al- 
Mukaddasi, 325, gives a long list of Bulghar exports: 
furs of many different kinds, horse and goat skins, 
shoes, kalansuwas, arrows, swords, armour, sheep, 
cattle, falcons, isinglass, fish-teeth, birch wood, 
walnuts, wax, honey and Slavonic slaves. Many of 
these items are mentioned also by other sources and 
as Ibn Rusta, al-Istakhri, Abii Hamid etc. 

From Islamic countries the chief imports were 
textiles, arms, luxury goods and ceramics. 

The unit of currency was, as in other parts of 
Eastern Europe till the rzth century, the fur 
(especially that of foxes, martens and squirrels). 
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There was also silver money current which had been 
imported from Muslim countries, this money being 
used to buy the goods of the Russians and Slavs. From 
the beginning of the 4th/1oth century there were 
struck in Bulghar imitations of Samanid dirhams 
with the name of the original mint and original 
date, but with the name of the Bulghar amir 
Mikail b. Dja‘far (probably the son and successor 
of Dja‘far b. ‘Abd Allah, the ruler in Ibn Fadlan’s 
time). From 337/948-49 we have the first dirham 
from a Bulghar mint (Suw4r), struck in the name of 
Falib b. Ahmad, and further coins till the year 357/ 
968. Other coins bear the names of Mu’min b. 
Ahmad (366/976-77), struck in Suwar and Bulghar, 
and of Mu’min b. al-Hasan (between 366/976-77 and 
370/980), struck in the same mints (see Vasmer, 
Wiener Num. Ztschr. 57, 1924, 63 f.). Besides the 
names of the rulers there also appear on the coins 
the names of ‘Abbasid caliphs. 

At the time of his visit Ibn Fadlan did not notice 
any towns or villages, as the Bulghars led a nomadic 
life. It seems that the building of the fortress, 
which was one of the principal tasks of the Baghdadi 
embassy, laid the foundation of the future town of 
Bulghar. The non-existence of towns in Bulghar 
prior to the embassy is confirmed on the one hand by 
the silence of the Ibn Rusta group of sources about 
these, and on the other hand by the use of the name 
Bulghar: this name signifies to Ibn Rusta and Ibn 
Fadlan always the country or the people, never the 
town. Al-Istakhri is the first author who mentions 
the existence of the towns Bulghar and Suwar, with 
wooden buildings and mosques and 10,000 inhabi- 
tants. This account is then repeated by all subsequent 
authors with some small additions (Hudid al-‘Alam: 
20,000 inhabitants; Gardizi: 500,000 families). The 
Russian chronicles know a number of Bulghar towns, 
but owing to their lack of details it is impos- 
sible to ascertain their locations. The most important 
of these towns was Velikiy gorod Bolgary (the Great 
town of Bolgary), which is mentioned many times 
in the chronicles. 

During the past half-century the Russians have 
undertaken numerous archaeological excavations on 
the sites of the ancient towns in Bulghar territory. 
The ruins near the village of Bulgarskoie, a distance 
of 6 km. from the Volga, show a high culture in the 
13th and 14th centuries. All the buildings such as 
palaces, mosques, baths as well as the walls were of 
stone; the town had a circumference of about 
6 miles and was surrounded by suburbs to the 
north and west. It must have had a population of 
some 50,000 souls at this time. The more recent 
discoveries in Bilyar and Suwar are richer than 
those in Bulgarskoie and it seems that Bulghar 
(i.e., the ruins at Bulgarskoie) was the capital only 
in the roth and 11th centuries and then in later 
times its réle was transferred to Bilyar in the central 
part of the country, on the river Cheremshan. 
Which of these two was the ‘‘Great town of Bolgary” 
of the Russian chronicles is difficult to tell. 

Religion: According to our oldest sources (Ibn 
Rusta, ca. 300/912, but with an older account) 
Islam was well established amidst the Bulghars and 
there were some wooden mosques on their territory. 
This is fully confirmed by Ibn Fadlan, who during 
his visit found many Muslims, mosques, and a 
khatib and mwadhdhin. The early Arabic sources 
are silent about the beginning of islamisation in 
Bulghar and only the 12th century traveller Abi 
Hamid relates a legendary account, connected with 
a popular etymology of the name Bulgh4ar; this 
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legend, however, is not known to the later Tatar 


traditions. One of the purposes of the Baghdadi j 


embassies and especially that of Ibn Fadlan, was the 
strengthening of Islam, the introduction of Islamic 
law, the building of a mosque and a minbar and the 
islamisation of the whole country. It seems that 
this task was successfully accomplished. It was 
from Central Asia that Islam first reached Bulghar; 
the manner in which the adhaén was performed 
clearly followed the madhkhab of Abi Hanifa, then 
ruling amongst the Central Asian Turks. Because 
Ibn Fadlan followed the Shafi‘i madhhab, a dispu- 
tation arose between him and the Bulghar mu?adh- 
dhin, backed by the king. The Bulghars remained 
true to their Hanafi madhhab throughout the whole 
of their history. In towns there were mosques and 
Friday mosques, and the Hudid al-‘Alam con- 
firms that the inhabitants of Bulghar and Suwar 
were zealous fighters for the faith. According to 
Mas‘idi (Afuridj, ii, 16) a son of the Bulghar king 
had made the pilgrimage to Mecca during the 
reign of al-Muktadir; another proof of the religious 
zeal of their rulers was the presentation to the 
mosques of Sabzawar and Khusrawdjird, of a gift 
in 415§/1024 by the Bulghar amir Abi Ishak b. 
Ibrahim b. Muhammad b. B.l.t.war (see Ta?rikh-+ 
Bayhak, ed. Tehran, 63). It seems that the Bulghars 
exercised a decisive influence on the conversion 
of nomadic Turkic tribes, such as Pechenegs and 
Kumans, to Islam, and they also nursed hopes of 
spreading the Muslim faith in Russia, in the roth 
century still pagan. In the year 986 an embassy 
was sent to Kiev in order to convert prince Vladimir 
to Islam and some time later this same ruler, 
searching for a suitable religion for himself and his 
people, invited Bulghar Muslims to explain to him 
the principles of their faith and to take part in a 
religious disputation between the representatives 
of the chief religions. 

This northernmost Islamic country posed some 
ritual problems, owing to the short days and long 
nights during the winter and vice versa during the 
summer. To perform the daily five prayers in a 
short day was not an easy task and it was impossible 
to hold to the prescribed times; similar problems 
arose in Ramadan. This peculiarity of high latitudes, 
unknown in other Islamic lands, soon attracted the 
attention of Muslim writers and led to lengthy 
discussions as to what should be the right solution 
of these problems. As late as 1860 the Kazan 
historian Mardjani wrote a treatise concerning this 
problem (see Togan, Ibn Fadlan, 170, where there 
are further references). 

Language and literature: Th2 language of 
the Bulgh4rs, like that of the Khazars, has left very 
few remnants, mainly in toponymy and onomastics, 
and, beginning with the rzth century, also a fair 
number of epitaphs. The linguistic affinity of their 
language remained a problem a long time. Al- 
Istakhri, 225, tells us that the language of the 
Bulghars resembled the speech of the Khazars, but 
both are unlike the languages of Burtas and Ras. 
{An analysis of Kashghari’s account of the Bulghar 
language together with a discussion of the whole 
problem is to be found in Pritsak, in ZDMG 109, 1959, 
92-116). It is however, now established that the 
Bulghar language belongs to the so-called ‘“‘Bolgarian”’ 
group of the Western (or West-Hunnic) branch of 
Turkic languages, the other groups being Ghuzz, Kip- 
é4k and Karluk. The ‘‘Bolgarian” group consists, apart 
from the Khazarian, of the following languages: 
1) Proto-Bulgarian—the language of the Proto- Bul- 
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garian inscriptions and of the so-called “List of 
Princes” of the Bulgars of the Danube, found in an 
ancient Russian chronicle (see O. Pritsak, Die bul- 
earische Fiirstenliste, Wiesbaden 1955); 2) Kuban-Bul- 
garian; remnants of this language are found in loan- 
words in Hungarian, and 3) Volga-Bulgarian, 
the language of the epitaphs, written in Arabic 
script, found on the territory of Bulghar. The degree 
of affinity between this language and that of the 
modern Cuvash has not yet been satisfactorily inves- 
tigated and explained. As the Cuvash have been very 
little affected by the highly developed Muslim culture 
of the Bulghars, it is improbable that they are 
descendants from these; a greater right to claim 
such descent belongs to the modern Kazan Tatars. 

With the sole exception of the above mentioned 
tomb-inscriptions, dating from the 12th until the r4th 
centuries, we do not possess any remnants of literary 
activity of the Bulghars. Ibn al-NadIm mentions in 
his Fthrist that the Bulgh4rs, prior to their islamisa- 
tion, used the script of the Chinese and of the 
Manichaeans, but no sample of this writing has come 
down to us. Abi Hamid reports a Ta’rikh Bulghar, 
a work of Kadi Ya‘kab b. Nu’mAn al-Bulghari from 
the beginning of 12th century; in the year 989/1581 
Sharaf al-Din Husdm al-Din al-Bulghari composed 
in the Tatar language a Risdla-i Tawdrikh-i Bulgha- 
7vtyya, which contains nothing but fabulous stories 
about the propagation of Islam and the lives of 
saints; it was printed in Kazan in the year rgoz. 

History: The scarcity of our sources does not 
Permit us to follow the course of Bulghar history 
closely. The Bulghars came into the light of written 
history only at the time of Ibn Fadlan’s visit; 
at this period their ruler was yiltawar Almush 
b. Shilki, who subsequently changed his title and 
name into amir Dja‘far b. ‘Abd Allah. The coins 
supply the name of his son and successor Mika"il b. 
Dja‘far and also the names of another three rulers: 
Talib b. Ahmad, Mu?min b. Ahmad and Mu’min b. 
al-Hasan (for the dates see above, section on 
economy). The Bulghars remained till the fall of 
the Khazar khakdnate a vassal state of the latter. In 
the vear 964 the country in the Volga basin was 
devastated by the Kievan prince Svyatoslav; an 
echo of this is found in Ibn Hawkal’s story of the 
conquest of Bulghar, Burtas and Khazar in the year 
358/968-69. This is, however, not the date of the 
Russian expedition but that of the year in which 
Ibn Hawkal received the information of these 
events. This invasion had no lasting effects on the 
Prosperity of Bulghar; similarly the second Russian 
campaign, led by Vladimir, the son of Svyatoslav, 
in the year 985 did little damage. On the contrary, 
the Bulghar gained by the downfall of Khazar 
khakdnatc; as the Russian armies after their victory 
retreated, the place of the mighty Khazars was 
occupied by the Pecheneg nomads, representing 
no real danger to the Bulghars. For a short period 
the relations between the Russians and Bulghir 
improved, as is shown by the trade treaty concluded 
in the year 1006 on equal terms. Yet both these 
states were in the same way interested in the fur 
trade in the north and this led to continuous fighting 
since the second half of the 11th century; Bulghar 
history is from this.time a history of their wars with 
the Russians. 

In 1088 the Russian town of Murom was captured 
by the Bulghars, but remained in their hands only 
for a short time. After this event they were on the 
defensive and on many occasions—in the years 1120, 
1164, 1172, 1183, 1220—the town of Bulghar was 
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besieged by the Russians. Only two instances of a 
Bulghar offensive are mentioned: in 1107 they 
unsuccessfully attacked the town of Suzdal’ and in 
1218 they sacked the town of Ust’yug, situated far 
in the north. The further fighting with the Russians 
was interrupted for nearly two centuries by the 
Mongol invasion. 

Abi Hamid, who visited the town of Bulghar and 
the Volga basin in the first half of the 12th century, 
says nothing about political history except the 
statement, that in the town of Saksin on the lower 
Volga there lived a Bulghar amir and stood a 
Bulghar mosque. 

When the Mongols were returning to the east 
after the victory over the Russians on the river 
Kalka (1224) they were ambushed by the Bulghars 
and suffered heavy losses (Ibn al-Athir, xii, 254). 
This was avenged in a most sanguinary fashion; in 
1229 the Bulghar vanguard on the river Yayik 
(Ural) was put to flight, and, in 1236 according to 
Muslim sources, in 1237 according to Russian 
chronicles, the Mongols attacked the Bulghar state 
and destroyed the capital with all its inhabitants. 

From then on the country of Bulghar formed 
part of the kingdom of the “Golden Horde’, the 
Mongol empire in the Eastern Europe [see BATU7IDS]. 
The capital Bulghar appears to have risen to a 
flourishing condition in a relatively short time again; 
the archaeological finds show a high culture dating 
just from this period, and the majority of the 
epitaphs is dated in the Mongol epoch. The subse- 
quent history of the country and the capital is very 
little known and we are not even told when aud why 
the town was abandoned by its inhabitants. It was 
not affected by Timir’s campaign of the year 1395, 
but Bulghar was soon afterwards, in 1399, destroyed 
by the Russians. The town probably suffered more 
from the rise of Kazan (called also Noviy Bulgar, 
New Bulgh4ar), which was founded just before this 
time by Batu-Khan, than from these wars. The 
selection of this town as capital of an independent 
Tatar state, founded by Ulugh Muhammad (died 
1446), sealed the fate of the town of Bulgh4r. Its 
importance as the greatest market on the central 
Volga passed first to Kazan and then to the Russian 
town of Nizniy-Novgorod (today Gorkiy). 

The word Bulghar still remained in use in literature, 
though only as the name of a country, and as late 
as the 19th century the Tatars called themselves 
Bulghars. 

Bibliography: Muslim sources: Ibn Rusta; 

Tbn Fadlan; al-Mas‘adi, Murtdj; al-Istakhri; Ibn 

Hawkal; al-Mukaddasi; Hudid al-‘dlam; al- 

Birtini; Gardizi; al-Bakri; Abii Hamid al-Anda- 

lusi, Tukfa (ed. Ferrand); idem, Mu‘rib (ed. 

Dubler); Yakit; al-Kazwini; Abu ’l-Fida’; al- 

Dimashki. For the Mongol period: Ibn al- 

Athir; Abu ’l-Fida?; Rashid al-Din; Djuwayni; 

Ibn Battiita etc. (see the bibliography in Spuler, 

Die Goldene Horde, Leipzig 1943). Russian 

chronicles in Polnoe sobraniye russkikh V etopisey, 

Moscow 1846-1925. Modern studies: Z. V. 

Togan, Ibn Fadlan’s Reisebericht, Leipzig 1939; 

Grekov, Volzhskiye Bolgary, Istoriteskiye zapiski 

14, 1945, 1 ff.; A. P. Smirnov, Volzhskiye Bolgary, 

Moscow 1951; Yakubovskiy, K istoricheskoy topo- 

grafii Itila i Bulgara, Soviet. Arkheologiya to, 

1948, 255; A. P. Smirnov, Trudy Kuybisheuskoy 

Arkheolog. Ekspediciyi, Moscow 1954; Istoriya 

Tatarskoy ASSR, vol, 1, Kazan 1956; Kovalevskiy, 

Kniga Achmeda ibn Fadlana ..., Kharkov 1956; 


M. Canard, Ibn Fadldn chez les Bulgares de la 

Volga, in AIEO Alger 1958, 41-146. 

(I. HRBEK) 

BULGHAR-DAGH [see Toros]. 

BULGHAR-MA‘DEN [see Toros]. 

AL-BULKINI, family of Egyptian scholars 
of Palestinian origin, whose ancestor Salih settled 
at Buikina in al-Gharbiyya. 

(xr) SUmMaR B. RasLAn B. NAsirn B, SALIH, SrRADJ 
AL-Din Apt Hars aL-KinAni, born 12 Sha‘ban 
724/4 August 1324, died 10 Dhu ’1-Ka‘da 805/1 June 
1403. He studied at Cairo under the most famous 
scholars of the day, including Ibn ‘Akil [q.v.], whose 
daughter he married, and served as nab during 
Ibn SAkil’s brief tenure as Grand KAdi in 759/1358. 
Appointed Mufti in the Dar al-‘Adl in 765/1363, he 
became the most celebrated jurist of his age (cf. Ibn 
Khaldiin, Mukaddima, ch. 6, § 7 (Quatremére iii, 8}), 
but except for a short term as Shafi‘ite Grand Kadi 
at Damascus in 769/1367-8 (made notable by rivalry 
with his teacher Tadj al-Din al-Subki) he was never 
promoted Grand Ka4di, but only to the lesser 
(though lucrative) office of Kadi ’l-‘Askar, in 
addition to a number of teaching posts. In later life, 
however, he was honoured with the title of Shaykh 
al-Islam, ranked along with or above the Grand 
Kadis, and regarded by some as the “Mudjaddid of 
the eighth century”. With his stupendous knowledge 
he was seldom, able to finish any literary work, and 
besides a treatise on Mahdsin al-Istilah left only an 
uncompleted work, al-Tadrib, on Shafi‘ite fikh. He 
was the founder of the family’s madvasa in Harat 
Baha? al-Din Karakish. 

Bibliography: Sakhawi, Daw’? Lami‘, v, 

85-90, 182; Ibn Taghribardi, Nudjuim (Popper) 

v (= Cairo xii), index; vi, 156; Manhal Safi, 

index by Wiet, no. 1723 (with family table and 

additional bibliography); Ibn Hadjar, Durar 

Kamina, ii, 267, 427; Suyati, Husn al-Muhddara, i, 

148 (135); Brockelmann II 93, S II 110; Ibn 

Hadjar, Inba? al-Ghumr (BM. MS. Add. 7321), 

143a, b. 

(2) MunAMMAD Bs. ‘Umar, Bapbr At-Din, 757/1356- 
791/1389, eldest son of (1), succeeded him as 
Kadi ’l-SAskar and Mufti Dar al-‘Adl in 779/1377. 

Bibliography: Ibn Hadjar, Durar Kamina, 

iv, 105; Wiet no. 2288. His son, Taki al-Din 

Muhammad: Daw’, x, 171; Wiet no. 2350; and 

grandson, Wali al-Din Ahmad, kadi of Damascus: 

Nudjim, vii, 545; Daw”, ii, 188; Suyiti, Nazm al- 

‘Ikyan (Hitti), go. 

(3) ‘ABD AL-RAHMAN B ‘Umar, DJALAL aL-Din, 
763/1362-824/1421, succeeded his brother Muhammad 
as Kadi ’l-‘Askar in 791/1389. He lived in luxurious 
style, had a retinue of 300 mamliks, and in 804/1401 
obtained the office of Shafiite Grand Kadi, which 
he held with intervals until his death. 

Bibltography: Sakhawi, Daw’, iv, 106-114; 

Ibn Taghribardi, Nudjiim vi, 548-9 and index; 

Wiet no. 1381; Kalkashandi, Subhk, ix, 180; for 

his extant works on Kur’4n and /#kh, Brockelmann 

II, 112; S II, 139. His sons: Tadj al-Din Muham- 

mad, Kadi ’l-‘Askar, Nudjim, vii, 361; Daw, 

vii, 294-5; Suyiti, Nazm al-‘Ikyan, 151; Wiet 

no. 2180; and Zayn al-Din Kasim, ndgir al- 

dawali, Daw, v, 181-2; vii, 295; Wiet no. 1807; 

Ibn Hadjar, Inba? al-Ghumr, BM. Or. 5311, 1058, 

Add. 23,330, 106a, 6, Add. 7321, 258a, b. 

(4) SAvin B. “Umar, SALAM AL-Din ABU’L-BAKA’, 
791/1389-868/1464, youngest son of (1), eight times 
Shafi‘ite Grand Kadi of Cairo from 825/1422 until 
his death, professor in various madrasas, and ndzir 
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of the Baybarsiyya khadnkadhk. He was the teacher 
of al-Sakhawi and of al-Suyiti in fikk. In addition 
to editing his father’s fatwads and Muhimmat, com- 
pleting his Tadrib, and writing his biography, he 
composed a tafsir and other works on tradition 
and law. ; 

Bibliography: Sakhawi, Daw”, iii, 312-4; iv, 
40 (biography of his brother Diya? al-Din ‘Abd 
al-Khalik); Ibn Taghribardi, Nudjuim, vii, 792-3 
and index; Wiet no. 1197; Suydti, Husn al- 
Mukddara, i, 205 (189); Nazm al-‘Ikydn, 119; 
Brockelmann, II 96; S II, 114-5. 

(5) MuuaAMMaD B. (TADJ AL-Din) MUHAMMAD B. 
‘ABD AL-RAHMAN, BADR AL-Din ABU’L-SA‘ADAT, 
819/1417 or 821/1419-890/1485, grandson of (3), 
served as naib for his uncle Salih, was appointed 
on his father’s death in 855/1451 to succeed him as 
Kadi ’1-‘Askar, obtained for 7000 dinars the office 
of Shafi‘ite Grand Kadi in 871/1466, but held it for 
only four months, and greatly discredited the 
family by his extravagances. 

Bibliography: Sakhawi, Daw’, ix, 95-100: 
Ibn Taghribardi, Nudjim, vii, 742; Ibn Ilyas 
(Kahle), iii, 211. His brothers: ‘Ala? al-Din ‘Ali, 
Daw’, v, 310 Shihab al-Din Ahmad, Daw”, ii, 
11g; their sons, Daw, iv, 28; vi, 102; vii, 70. 

Collateral branches descended from Abi Bakr 
b. Raslan and Muhammad b. Muzaffar b. Nasir, 
cousins of (1), held office as kadis of al-Mahalla, 
Alexandria, etc.; see table in Wiet no. 1723 (to be 
supplemented as above), and Sakhawi, Daw”, i, 
253; iv, 228, 232; vi, 296; viii, 62. 

(H. A. R Grips) 

BULUGGIN s. MUHAMMAD [see HAMMADIDS]. 

BULUGGIN (in Arabic: Bulukkin) 8. ZIRI 8. 
ManaAbD, first Zirid of Ifrikiya (4th/1oth century). 
As a reward for distinction in the service of the 
Fatimids as amir of the Sanhadja against the Zanata 
he was nominated governor of Ifrikiya by al-Mu‘izz 
li-Din Allah. As he was almost always on campaigns 
in the central Maghrib, he entrusted the admini- 
stration of al-Kayrawan and eastern Ifrikiya to a 
vice-amir whose power continuously increased. The 
principal events of his life are as follows: Bulukkin 
founded Algiers, Miliana, and Médéa (349/960), 
fought against Aba Khazar (358/968-9), and beat 
the Zanata (360/971). His father Ziri was killed by 
Dja‘far b. ‘Ali b. Hamdiin al-Andalusi, the rebellious 
governor of Msila and the Zab (Ramad4n 360/June- 
July 971). The new amir of the Sanhadja ejected the 
Zanata from the central Maghrib (end of 360/ 
autumn 971) and obtained Msila and the Zab. On 
20 Dhu ’1-Hidjdja 361/2 Oct. 972 he was invested, 
under the name of Abu ’l-Futah Yisuf, with the 
Fatimid west except for Sicily and Tripoli, He 
campaigned in the Maghrib (362-3/973-4), appointed 
‘Abd Allah b. Muhammad al-Katib governor of 
Ifrikiya, fought the Kutama (364-5/974-5), and 
gained Tripoli, Surt, and Adjdabiya (367/977-8). 
During his last campaign (368-73/979-84) he took 
Fez, Sidjilmassa, and Basra, beat the Barghawata, 
and died on the return journey on 21 Dhu ’1- 
Hidjdja 373/25 May 984. He was succeeded by his 
son al-Mansir. 

Bibliography: Ibn ‘Idhari (ed. Lévi-Provengal 
& Colin), i, 228-32, 239, 296, ii, 243, 293 (Dozy’s 
ed. i, 237-40, 248, 305, ii, 259, 316), iii, 263; tdem, 
tr. Fagnan,i & ii, index; Ibn al-Athir, Cairo 1353, 
vii, 35, 45-8, 78, 120-1 (tr. Fagnan, index); 
Nuwayri, ed. G. Remiro, ii, ror, 107-16; Ibn 
Khaldin, ‘bar, vi, 154-7 (Hist. des Berbéres, iv, 
index); Ibn Khallikan, Cairo 1310, i, 93; Mafakhir 


al-barbar, 6, 8, 13, 16-8; Ibn Abi Dinar, Munts, 

62-4, 71-5; Ibn Taghribirdi, iv, 72; Ibn al-‘Imad, 

Shadharat, iii, 53-4, 80-1; Makrizi, Itti‘a@z, Cairo 

1948, 142-5, I80, 186, 196, 198, 294; Ibn al- 

Khatib, A‘madl, in Centenario M. Amari, ii, 451-3; 

Fournel, Berbéres, ii, 205-6, 349, 352, 355-63; 

H. R. Idris, La Berbérie orientale sous les Zirides 

(in preparation). (H. R. Ipris) 

BULUOGH [see BALicu]. 

BULUWADIN [see BoLwapin]. 

BONA [see AL-‘ANNABA}. 

AL-BUNDARI, at-Fatu Bs. ‘ALI B. MUHAMMAD 
AL-IsFAHANI, KiIwAm aL-Din, a historian who 
wrote in Arabic and is primarily known for his 
revision of the History of the Saldjakids written 
by his compatriot ‘Imad al-Din al-Isfahani. Relieving 
it of certain stylistic embellishments, he dedicated 
it in 623/1226 to the Ayyibid al-Mu‘azzam (ed. 
M. Th. Houtsma in Recueil de Textes relatifs a 
Phistoire des Seldjoucides, ii). He says that he had 
previously similarly treated the History of Saladin, 
al-Bark al-Shami, by the same author. He had 
also written a continuation to the (biographical) 
History of Baghdad by Khatib Baghdadi ( auto- 
graph MS. dated 639/1241-42, Paris Bibl. Nat. 
Arab. 6152). Finally he is the author of an Arabic 
translation of Firdawsi’s Shdh-nama which he also 
dedicated to al-Mu‘azzam in 624/1227 (ed. ‘Abd 
al-Wahhab al-A‘zam, Cairo 1350). We know nothing 
more of his life, which he seems to have spent 
divided between Syria and ‘Irak. The date of his 
death is unknown. 

Bibliography: Houtsma, op. cit., preface; 
Brockelmann, I, 321, and SI, 554 (where the 
author is incorrect in distinguishing a Ta°rikh 
Baghdad from the Dhayl to that of Khatib, cf. 
ibid. 563), (M. Tu. Houtsma-[CL. CAHEN}) 
BUNDUK [see BARUD]. 

BUNDUKDAR [see BAYBARS]. 

BUNDUKI [see s1xxa]. 

BUNDUKBKIYYA [see BAROD]). 

AL-BUNI [see SuppLeMENT]. 

AL-BUNT, Spanish Alpuente, a small municipio 
in the north-west of the province of Valencia, on 
the eastern slopes of the mountains forming the 
valley of the Guadalaviar-Turia; it belongs to the 
partido judicial of Chelva, 87 kilometres from the 
chief town. Situated at the junction of two mountains, 
Monte del Castillo and loma de San Cristobal, its 
castle stands on a crag sheer on all sides, which could 
only be reached by the steep and narrow ascent of 
an artificial covered way defended by a tower of 
dressed stone. In the ruins one can see traces of 
Roman and Arab masonry. It was reached by a 
drawbridge, some 40 metres long, which has perhaps 
given its name to the place. 

It has no history before the time when, at the 
beginning of the fitna which put an end to the 
Umayyad caliphate, the Bani Kasim, Kutama 
Berbers, bound by a long-standing alliance with the 
Arab tribe of Fihr, became independent in their 
smal], steep territory, which formed part of the 
kira of Santiberia. 

Of the four petty kings who ruled it, the first was 
Abd Allah b. Kasim al-Fihri, an ‘Amirid mawld, 
who took the title of sédjib and ruled as an independ- 
ent sovereign. After the caliph al-Murtada was 
routed before Granada and killed at Cadiz, his 
brother Abii Bakr Hisham sought refuge in Alpuente 
and, having been proclaimed by the Cordovans as 
caliph at the end of Rabi‘ II 418/June 1027, lived 
peacefully in this obscure place for over two and a 
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half years, welcomed and well-treated by the ‘Amirid 
mawla, who was a supporter of the Marw4nid dynasty 
notwithstanding the harm which the last caliphs 
had done to his predecessors. When he at last decided 
to make his official entry into Cordova it was with 
a retinue as small and countryfied as the place 
from which he came; he was quickly deposed and it 
was thus that the Umayyad caliphate came to 
an end. 

‘Abd Allah b. Kasim, who ruled with the title of 
Nizam al-Dawla and died in 421/1031, was succeeded 
by his son Muhammad b. ‘Abd Allah Yumn al- 
Dawla, who died suddenly in 440/1048, leaving a 
son six years old. The son was dethroned after a 
few months by his paternal uncle ‘Abd Allah b. 
Muhammad, who married the queen mother and 
lived on good terms with the neighbouring reyes de 
taifas until his death in 485/1092. 

Alpuente next passed into the hands of the 
Almoravids and then into those of the Al:mohads. 
When the Almohads were expelled from Andalusia, 
the sayyid who was governor of Valencia, Abi 
Sa‘id Zayd, grandson of ‘Abd al-Mu’min, allied 
himself with James I the Conqueror and offered 
Alpuente to him; afterwards, when he sought 
refuge at his court and turned Christian, he subinitted 
Alpuente to the jurisdiction of the bishop of Segorbe, 
Don Guillén, 

There is another Al-Bunt, a farm near Granada, 
where in 428/1037 Badis, the successor of Habbis, 
and his brother Buluggin treacherously killed the 
‘Amirid fata Zuhayr, lord of Almeria. 

Bibltography: Ibn ‘Idhari, Al-Bayan al- 

Mugahrnib, iii, 127, 145-6, 215; Ibn Hazm, Djam- 

harat al-ansab, 446; Ibn al-Khatib, A‘mal al-a‘lam, 

239-40; Lévi-Provengal, Hist. de l’Espagne musul- 

mane, ii, 338; P. Madoz, Diccionario geografico, 

ii, 197-8. (A. Hutcr Miranpa) 

BOR [see BaA‘t]. 

AL-BURAK, the beast on which Muhaminad is 
said to have ridden, when he made his miraculous 
“night-journey”. According to Sira xxii, 1, the 
“night-journey” led the Prophet from the sacred 
place of worship, #.e., Mecca, to the ‘‘remote place of 
worship’’. This latter place has been identified by 
B. Schrieke and J. Horovitz with a point in the 
heavens, and by A. Guillaume, recently, with a 
locality near Dji‘rana on the border of the sacred 
precinct of Mecca. The addition of the phrase “the 
environs of which we have blessed” inakes it 
probable, however, that the passage refers to a 
place in the Holy Land, namely Jerusalem (cf. 
Stra xxi, 71, 81; Stra vii, 137; Sara xxxiv, 
18: allati bdraknd fihd). Be this as it may, the 
“remote place of worship’ has always been under- 
stood, in the indigenous tradition, as a reference to 
Jerusalem. It was accepted, moreover, that Muham- 
mad made the journey from Mecca to Jerusalem and 
back, not merely in a dream, but—accompanied by 
Gabriel—in the living flesh and within the space of 
a single night. The miraculous speed of such a feat 
was held to be explicable on the ground that 
Muhammad rode a beast of exceptional fleetness. 
It was in this connexion that the legend of al-Burak 
arose. 

In one of the numerous hkadiths that Tabari, in 
his IXur?4n commentary, gives on the “night 
journey”, Muhammad’s mount is described simply as 
a horse (xv, 6f.). Most kadiths of the earlier times call 
it, however, al-Burak and define it as‘‘a beast (in size 
intermediate) between a mule and an ass’, somme- 
times with the further detail that it is white. It is also 


declared to be long (Muslim, 2mdn, 259), with a long 
back and long ears (Ibn Sa‘d, i, I, 143), with shaking 
ears (Tabari, Tafsir, xv, 10), saddled and bridled 
({tbtd., 12). The radjaz-poet ‘Adjdjadj (d. 97/715) 
speaks, in connexion with Abraham, of the “‘bridled 
Burak” (ed. Ahlwardt, xxxv, 49-52: if genuine, the 
oldest datable evidence). The earlier Prophets have 
themselves made use of this beast (Tabari, Tafsir, 
xv, 10; Ibn Hisham, 263). Its speed is said, as a rule, 
to be such that ‘with one stride it rnoved as far as its 
gaze reached”. In Ibn Hisham, 264, in Ibn Sa‘d, i, 
I, 143 and in Tabari, Tafsir, xv, 3 it is also described 
as a beast having ‘‘wings on its shanks, with which 
it drives forward its legs’. These words are intended 
to mean, of course, only that al-Burak could move 
its legs extremely quickly, and not that it was 
capable of flying. Genuine wings are first ascribed 
to it only in later texts. It is generally depicted in 
miniatures as a winged creature (see below), Gram- 
matically al-Burak is construed both as masculine 
and as feminine. 

It is reported in some hadith; that al-Burak at 
first resisted the attempt of the Prophet to mount 
him and was therefore brought to obedience by 
Gabriel. Muhaminad, after the arrival in Jerusalem, 
is said to have dismounted and tied the beast to a 
tock (sakhra Tabari, Tafsir, xv, 7), or “to the ring, 
to which the Prophets were wont to tie it’ (Muslim, 
Innan, 259; Tabari, Tafsir, xv, 10; Ibn Sa‘d, i, I, 
143 f.). Al-Burdk, in certain hkadiths transmitted 
by Bukhari and Muslim, serves as the steed for 
Muhammad’s actual “journey to heaven’. The 
legends of the “night-journey” (ésr@?) and of the 
‘journey to heaven” (ms‘vddj) became combined 
at an early date. Al-Burik was also included 
in this confusion of legends and thus developed 
gradually into a flying steed. The ascent into 
heaven (m#‘rddj), in the original form of the 
legend, occurred however by means of a ladder. 

The etymology of the name Burak is not yet fully 
elucidated. E. Blochet believed it to come from the 
Middle Persian bdrag, ‘“‘steed’”’. J. Horovitz has 
rightly questioned this interpretation and has 
declared himself in favour of a derivation from the 
Arabic root baraka, “‘to lighten, to flash’’. According 
to this view, Burik could be explained as a (rare) 
diminutive form. ‘‘The miraculous beast would thus 
have received its name ‘‘the little lightning-flash” 
on account of its fleetness or of its brilliant colour’. 
Yet even this explanation is not wholly convincing. 
The possibility must also be envisaged that the name 
Burak goes back to a pre-Islamic tradition now 
unknown to us. In general, much that is reported 
about the steed of the miraculous ‘‘night-journey’” 
will derive from pre-Islamic tradition. It is, however, 
difficult to uncover the various links in all their 
detail. 

The later developinent in the conception of the 
Burak is to be discerned rather in figurative repre- 
sentations than in literary documents. This statement 
is also valid in relation to the fact that eventually 
al-Burak received a human face. Horovitz has 
pointed to a hadith of Ibn ‘Abbis, transmitted by 
Tha‘labi (d. 1035), as the earliest literary evidence 
declaring that al-Burak had ‘‘a cheek like that of 
aman”. Balkhi, in his description of the ruins of 
Persepolis (beginning of the 6th/r2th century), des- 
ignates the monster in the gateway of Nerxes, 
“whose face resembles a human face’’, as Burak. 
The earliest picture yet known of al-Burdk dates 
from the year A.D. 1314 (in a MS. of the 
Djdmi* al-Tawarikh of Rashid al-Din). None the 
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less, it is clear that the real development occurred 
within the sphere of the visual arts. The decisive 
stimuli arose out of those forms of representation 
which—from the figures guarding the gates of 
Assyrian palaces onwards—remained alive in the 
shape of centaurs, griffins or sphinxes and have 
again and again reappeared as artistic forms. The 
winged creatures, which in the course of time 
became petrified into a formal element no longer 
understood, obtained at Iast a new meaning in 
connexion with the legend of the mi‘radj of the 
Prophet. In illustrations to Persian poetry, aud 
especially to the works of Nizami, al-Buradk with his 
rider and with Gabriel as guide canie to be a much 
cherished subject. The splendidly composed picture 
of the ‘“‘journey to heaven’ in the Nizaini MS. Or. 
2265 of the British Museum constitutes the highest 
point of artistic achievement in this evolution. 
Bibliography: Ibn Hisham, 263-265; Ibn 
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(= Studi e Testi 150); A. Guillaume, Where was 
al-Masyid al-Aqsa?, in Al-Andalus 18, 1953, 323- 
336; R. Paret, Die ‘“‘ferne Gebetsstatte’ in Sure 17, 
1, in Isl. 34, 1959, 150-2; W. Arnold, Painting 
in Islam, Oxford 1928, 117-122; R. Ettinghausen, 
in Ars Orientalis, ii (1957), 558-50; idem, 
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century (Accademia Nazionale dei Lincei, XII 
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BURAK (or, more correctly, BARAK) HADJIB, 
the first of the Kutlugh Khans of Kirman. By origin 
a Kara-Khitayan he was, according to Djuwayni, 
brought to Sultan Muhammad Khwarazm-Shah 
after the defeat of the Kara-Khitay on the Talas in 
1210 and taken into his service, in which he rose to the 
rank of Aadjib or chamberlain. According to Nasawi 
he had held this same office at the court of the 
Giir-Khan or ruler of the Kara-Khitay. Being sent 
on an embassy to Sultan Muhammad he was forcibly 
detained by the latter until the final collapse of the 
Kara-Khitay aud was only then admitted into his 
service. When the sultan had met his death in flight 
before the Mongol armies and his son Djalal al-Din 
Khwdrazm-Shiah [q.v.] had taken refuge in India, 
another son Ghiyath al-Din Pir-Shah succeeded in 
establishing himself in Persian ‘Irak (winter of 
1221-2). Here he was joined by Burak, whom he 
appointed governor of Isfahan. On account of a 
quarrel with Ghiyath al-Din’s vizier, Burak obtained 
permission to leave for India in order to enter the 
service of Sultan Djalal al-Din. Attacked en route 
by the governor of Kirman he not only defeated 
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his assailant but made himself master of his territory, 
and he then renounced the idea of proceeding to 
India (1222-3). This is Djuwayni’s version; Nasawi 
Tepreseunts Burak as being appointed governor of 
Kirman from the outset. When Sultan Djalal al-Din 
appeared in Kirman in 1224 he confirmed Burak’s 
appointment. though not without some misgivings. 
In 1226, whilst campaigning in the Caucasus, he 
received information that Burak had risen in revolt. 
In his haste to deal with the rebel he travelled, 
according to Djuwayni, from Tiflis to the borders of 
Kirman in the space of 17 days. He then turned 
back, either because of Burik’s conciliatory attitude 
or because of the strong defensive measures he had 
adopted. In 1228 Ghiyath al-Din, having quarrelled 
with his brother, came as a fugitive to Kirman, His 
mother was forced to marry Burak against her will 
and was then accused, together with her son, of 
complicity in a plot against his life. Thcy were both 
put to death though Djuwayni and Nasawi disagree 
as to the details. According to the former Ghiyath 
al-Din was executed first; according to the latter 
he was kept a prisoner for a time after his mother’s 
death and there was even a rumour that he had 
escaped to Isfahan. Djuwayni relates that Burak 
now approached the Caliph announcing his conversion 
to Islam and asking to be recognised as an indepen- 
dent sultan. The Caliph granted his request and gave 
him the title of kutlugh sultan (‘Fortunate Sultan”). 
In 630/1232-3 the Mongol commanders cperating in 
the Sistan area called on Burak to submit to the 
Great Khan. He excused himself from proceeding to 
Mongolia in person but sent his son Rukn al-Din 
instead. Rukn al-Din was still en route when he 
received the news of his father’s death, which 
occurred in the late summer or early autumn of 1235. 
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(W. BarTHoLD-[J. A. BoyLr}) 

BURAK (or rather BARAK) KHAN, a ruler of the 
Caghatay Kh4nate. A grandson of Mo’etiiken, who 
fell before Bamiydn, his father, Yesiin-To’a, had 
been banished to China for his part in the con- 
spiracy against the Great Khan Méngke. Burak 
himself began his career at the court of Méngke’s 
successor, Kubilay Khan (1260-94). When in March 
1266 Mubarak-Shih, the son of Kara-Hiilegli, was 
elected to the Caghatay Khanate, Kubilay dispatched 
Burak to Ma ward? al-Nahr with a yarligh or rescript 
appointing him co-regent with his cousin. Burak at 
first concealed the yarligh and then, having gained 
the support of the military, attacked Mubdrak- 
Shah, whom he defeated and captured at Khudjand 
in September 1266. 

Although he owed his throne to Kubilay, Burak 
was soon involved in hostilities with the Great Khan. 
He expelled the latter’s governor of Chinese Turke- 
stan and defeated the army which Kubilay sent to 
restore him. In his war against Kubilay’s great 
adversary, Kaydu, the head of the House of Ogedei, 
who had now possessed himself of Semirecye, 
Burak was less successful. He gained an_ initial 
victory but Kaydu obtained help from the Golden 
Horde; Burak was. defeated on the Sir-Darya and 
withdrew into Ma wara? al-Nahr, where he prepared 
to offer desperate resistance. However a reconcilia- 
tion was effected between the two princes and at a 
kuriltay held on the Talas in the spring of 1269 there 
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was organised, under the suzerainty of Kaydu, a 
kingdom completely independent of the Great Khan. 
Kaydu and Burak hailed each other as anda (‘blood 
brother’) and an agreement was reached that the 
princes should live in the mountains and on the 
steppes, keep their herds of horses out of the culti- 
vated areas and not exact from the population 
anything beyond their legal dues. Two thirds of 
Ma ward? al-Nahr were left to Burak but the govern- 
ment of the cultivated areas was placed in the hands 
of Mas‘id Beg, a governor appointed by Kaydu. 

At the time of this kuriltay Burak had expressed 
his intention of invading the territories of Abaka, 
the Il-Khan of Persia, and had been encouraged by 
Kaydu, who hoped to see the back of a dangerous 
rival, Mas‘id Beg was sent to Persia, ostensibly to 
collect the revenues due to Burak and Kaydu, but 
in reality to spy out the land. Soon after his return 
Burak crossed the Oxus and occupied parts of 
Khurasin and Afghanistan. However he received 
little support from the troops sent by Kaydu and 
was scon ‘eft in the lurch. On 1 Dhu ’1-Hidjdja 
668/22 July 1270 Abaka inflicted a crushing 
defeat on his opponent, who withdrew across the 
Oxus with o:dy 5,000 men. 

Accounts differ as to how Burak passed the last 
year of his life. According to Wassaf, he spent the 
winter in Bukhara, where he adopted Islam and 
assumed the title of Sultan Ghiydth al-Din. In the 
following year he undertook a campaign in Sistan, 
but his plans were frustrated by the defection of 
several princes and he was obliged to throw himself 
upon the mercy of Kaydu, who caused him to be 
poisoned. According to Rashid al-Din’s more 
circumstantial account the defection of the princes 
took place immediately after Burak’s retreat across 
the Oxus. He appealed for help to Kaydu, who 
advanced very slowly at the head of a large army, 
his intention being not to assist Burak, but to 
profit by the situation. Having in the meanwhile 
suppressed the revolt Burak begged his anda to 
turn back, but Kaydu continued to advance. His 
troops finally encircled Burak’s camp and when they 
entered it the next morning they found that he had 
died during the night, of fright, as it was said. His 
death took place according to Djamal Karshi at the 
beginning of 670, 7.¢., on ov after the 9th August 1271. 
He was buried, by Kaydu’s command, on a high 
mountain after the Mongol and not the Muslim 
fashion. 
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BOURAN, wife of the caliph al-Ma°min and 
daughter of the Persian secretary al-Hasan b. Sahl 
(q.v.]. According to some her real name was Khadidja 
and Biran simply an appellation. Born in Safar 
192/December 807, she was married from the age 
of ten to the caliph whom her father had faithfully 
served during the first part of his reign. The wedding 
celebrations, the splendours of which are described 
with relish by many authors, did not take place 
until Ramadan 210/December 825-January 826, on 
al-Hasan’s estate at Fam al-Silh, near WaAsit, at a 
time when the former secretary had retired from 
public life, but when the caliph was still desirous 


of showing his attachment to the family. It was on 
this occasion that Blran, according to tradition, 
interceded for Ibrahim b. al-Mahdi [g.v.]. Biran died 
in Rabi‘ I 271/September 884, aged nearly eighty. 
She lived in the former palace of Dja‘far the Bar- 
makid, later known as the Kasr al-Hasani, which her 
father had given to her and which after her death 
reverted to the caliphs. 

Bibliography: Ya‘kabi, Tabari, index; Ibn 
Tayfir, Kitab Baghdad, Cairo ed., 102, 113-8; 
Ibn Khallikan, no. 119 and Cairo 1948, i, 258-61; 
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Caliphate, Oxford 1900, 243-6. (D. SouRDEL) 
BURAYDA, the present capital of al-Kasim 

district of Saudi Arabia, is located at 26° 20’ N, 
43° 58’ E, on the left bank of Wadi al-Rumah just 
west of where it flows into the sand of Nafid al-Sirr. 
The city lies on a ridge of Nafid Burayda, 25 km. 
north of its traditional rival, the city of ‘Unayza on 
the opposite bank of “tthe W4di’’, as it is usually 
called in al-Kasim. In the alluvial flats scattered 
among the dunes of Nafud Burayda there are gardens 
and villages called collectively al-Khubib (sing. 
khabb). These fertile plots were formed by the Wadi 
flood, from which they continue to derive their 
copious water supply. 

The altitude of Burayda is 610 m. at the airstrip. 
North and west of the city there is excellent grazing 
and an ample supply of fine salt which once made 
the city a famous market for horses, camels, and 
even cattle. The livestock, the agricultural produce 
and water from al-Khubab, and the central position 
of the city on the Basra—Medina route were all 
factors in developing Burayda into one of the great 
trading centres of Arabia. The mixed population, 
comprising settled elements of Harb, ‘Anaza, 
Mutayr, ‘Utayba, and Bani Tamim, traded through- 
out the Arab world. Men from Burayda belonging to 
the corporation of ‘Ukayl became known from Cairo 
to Bombay as livestock dealers and caravan men. 

The origin of the city is not clear. Yakat mentions 
Burayda as a watering place of Bani Dabina of the 
tribe of ‘Abs, and the modern Arab geographers, al- 
Khandji and Ibn Bulayhid, accept this toponym as 
the source of the present city’s name. Without 
further evidence, this identification appears still 
unestablished. The date of the city’s founding is 
confirmed by no sound evidence, although local 
tradition and Western travellers agree roughly that 
the roth/16th century is a reasonable possibility. 
Caskel places the founding of Burayda in 950/1543-4, 
without citing his source. In any event, the city is 
first mentioned as a political power by the chief 
historian of modern central Arabia, Ibn Bishr, who 
gives a brief note on a battle between Burayda and 
‘Unayza in 1107/1695-6, 

The local history of Burayda is to a large extent 
the story of four families and their participation in 
the politics of central Arabia, either independently or 
as provincial governors. The first was Al al-Duraybi 
(or perhaps al-Buraydi, vy. Ibn La‘bin, 22), from al- 
‘Anakir of Bani Tamim, whose ancestor, Rashid al- 
Duraybi, Corancez credits with the founding of 
Burayda. Little is known of this family other than 
the fact it carried on an internecine struggle with 
its cousins, Al ‘Ulayyin of al-‘Anakir, The perennial 
feud with ‘Unayza caused Al al-Duraybi to ask for 
military assistance from Al Sa‘id in 1182/1768-9. 
This step soon brought Burayda into the Sa‘adi 
orbit, placed Al ‘Ulayyan in power, and made al- 
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Kasim the cockpit of the long struggle between Al 
Rashid of Djabal Shammar and Al Sa‘ad. 

Al ‘Ulayyan ruled Burayda from 1189/1775-6 to 
1280/1863-4 as governors of Al Sa‘ad and, at times, 
under the Turko-Egyptian invaders from al-Hidjaz. 
Their unreliability brought about the appointment 
of Djalwi b. Turki Al Sa‘ad as governor of al-Kasim 
from 1265/1848-9 to 1270/1853-4 and the establish- 
ment of the family of Muhanna of Al Aba al-Khayl 
of ‘Anaza as governors of Burayda from 1280/1863-4 
to 1326/1908-9, 

Neither Al ‘Ulayyan nor Al Aba al-Khayl were 
able to place service to Al Sa‘id above their ambitions 
for local supremacy. During the long war between 
Al Sa‘tid and Al Rashid they served both masters 
with equal duplicity. 

When Al Sa‘iid finally regained al-Kasim in 1326/ 
1908-9, the redoubtable ‘Abd Allah b. Dijalwi Al 
Sa‘ad, son of the former governor, was installed in 
Burayda as governor of al- Kasim in order to eliminate 
permanently the local intrigues in this strategic area. 
‘Abd Allah was succeeded by his cousin, ‘Abd al- 
‘Aziz b. Musa‘ad Al Sa‘ad, the present Governor of 
Hail, and later by ‘Abd Allah b. ‘Abd al-‘Aziz b. 
Musa‘ad, now Governor of the Northern Frontiers, 

The anarchicai years preceding the consolidation 
of the kingdom by King ‘Abd al-‘Aziz Al Sa‘ud 
discouraged the commerce of Burayda, and his 
subsequent conquests of al-Hasa and al-Hidjaz gave 
central Arabia unrestricted access to ports on both 
coasts, cutting into the entrepreneurial trade of al- 
Kasim. Since 1374/1954-5 the destruction of the city’s 
most famous landmarks, the great city walls and 
citadel of Al Muhannd, and the construction of 
modern government buildings, schools, and hospitals 
have altered the formerly grim face of Burayda. 
Only the broad market square of al-Djarada and the 
winding, narrow streets of shops west of it recall 
the great trading centre of the past. The population 
remains fairly stable at an estimated 25-30,000, of 
whom perhaps half are residents of the hamlets of 
al-Khubub, 
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BURAYDA 3s. aL-HUSAYB, a Companion 

of the Prophet, was chief of the tribe of Aslam 
b. Afs4 who, together with about eighty families who 
were with him, accepted Islam when the Prophet 
halted at their settlement of al-Ghamim on his way 
from Mecca to Medina. (According to Ibn Hadjar, 
however, he accepted Islam after the battle of Badr). 
Burayda did not join the Prophet in Medina until 
after the battle of Uhud, but then he resided there 
and took part in all the Prophet’s campaigns. In the 
year 9/630 he was sent to collect taxes from Aslam 
and Ghifar, and then again to call on them to join 
the campaign to Tabak. After the Prophet’s death, 
Burayda continued to reside in Medina until the 
foundation of Basra, where he moved and built 
himself a house. Later he campaigned in Khurasan 
and settled in Marw where he died in the reign of 
Yazid b. Mu‘awiya, 60-63/680-3. Some sources 
(Baladhuri and Ibn al-Athir) state that he moved to 
Khur4sin in the year 51/671, with al-Rabi‘ b. Ziyad, 
as one of fifty thousand who moved from Basra 
and Kifa together with their households on the 
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orders of Ziyad b. Abihi. According to Ibn Hadjar 
he died in 63/683. 
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i, 13, 1579; ili, 2348-9, 2371, 2539; Ibn al-Athir, 

al-Kamil, iii, 408; Baladhuri, Futéh, 410; Ibn 

Hadjar, i, 296-7; Usd al-Ghaba, i, 175, Nawawi, 

173; Caetani, Annals, index. 

(K. V. ZetrersTé&en-[W. SARAFAT]) 

AL-BURAYMI, an oasis in eastern Arabia, 
the principal town of which bears the same name 
and lies in Lat. 24°14’ N, Long. 53° 46’ E. The 
town of Hamasa lies west of al-Buraymi town and 
on the edge of the same grove of date palms. The 
only other centre in the oasis which might be con- 
sidered a town, by virtue of its market, is al-‘Ayn, 
the south-easternmost of all the settlements. The 
oasis covers an area of roughly 6 km. by 9 km. and 
includes also the villages of Sa‘ra, Hili, al-Kattara, 
al-Kimi (pronounced locally al-Dzimi), and al- 
Mu‘tarad. Cultivation has been revived at al- 
Djahili (pronounced locally al-Y4hili), and members 
of Al Ba Falah, the ruling family of Abi Zaby [see 
ABU ZABI], have an estate at al-Muwayki‘i. The 
oasis depends on water brought by underground 
aqueducts (faladj, see AL-AFLADJ) from the mountains 
of al-Hadjar not far to the east and from the im- 
posing rocky ridge of Djabal Hafit, rising in isolation 
above the plain immediately to the south. 

Al-Buraymi is near the western end of the pass 
of WAdi al-Djizy, which leads to Suhar on the coast 
of al-Batina; it also lies on the principal route from 
Dubayy through al-Zahira [g.v.] to Dank, ‘Ibri, and 
Nazw4, the capital of Inner Oman and long the 
seat of the Imam of the Ibadis. The inhabitants of 
the oasis, numbering about 10,000, belong in the 
main to the tribe of Nu‘aym (the two major divisions 
of which are Al Ba Khurayban and Al Bi Shamis), 
some of whose members are nomadic or semi- 
nomadic, or to the tribe of al-Zawahir, a settled 
folk not found in any number outside the oasis. 
Other elements in the oasis belong to Bani Kitab, 
Bani Ka‘b, Al Ba Hamir, Al Ba Falasa, and Al Ba 
Falah. 

The network of aqueducts running under the 
settlements has resulted in an interdependence of . 
the villages, some of which are in a position to 
control the vital water supplies of others. Dates, 
alfalfa, vegetables, and fruit—including mangoes 
and sweet and sour oranges—are exported from 
the oasis, the principal port of which is Dubayy 
[g.v.]. The town markets do a good business in live- 
stock and are redistribution centres for the tribes 
and communities of the interior. 

Al-Buraymi has been identified as the place early 
Arab geographers and lexicographers call Tw?4m 
(LA gives the variant Tu‘am, and other variants are 
listed in Lane), described as a centre for the purchase 
of pearls (whence tédmiyya as a synonym for 
lwlwa and durra). The accuracy of this identification 
seems open to question, with the possibility existing 
of confusion with some place actually on the Persian 
Gulf. Authors from eastern Arabia also give al- 
Djaww and al-Dijawf (¢.v.] as old names for the oasis. 

Very little is known of the history of the oasis 
before the nineteenth century. According to local 
historians it was occupied by the army which the 
Caliph al-Mu‘tadid sent overland from al-Bahrayn 
in 280/893. 

Between 1353/1934 and the outbreak of World 
War II, discussions took place between Saudi 
Arabia and the United Kingdom, acting on behalf 
of the Ruler of Abi Zaby, regarding the southern 
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and eastern bounderies of Saudi Arabia, but Buraymi 
was not then specifically at a point at issue. In 
1371/1952, a Saudi Arabian official (amir) arrived 
in the oasis and established himself in Hamiasa to 
assert Saudi sovereignty against that of Abii Zaby 
and Muscat. In 1373/1954 the United Kingdom 
and Saudi Arabia agreed to refer to arbitration 
the dispute arising out of this action and out of 
conflicting claims to over 70,000 sq. km. of terri- 
tory to the south-west of al-Buraymi. Thanks to 
the arbitration, the geography, modern history, 
and demography of al-Buraymi have been recorded 
in great detail, both. sides having submitted to 
the arbitral tribunal elaborate memorials in which 
these matters are treated. Saudi Arabia contended 
that the whole oasis is an integral part of its 
Kingdom. The British maintained that exclusive 
sovereignty in the oasis should be vested in 
the Ruler of Aba Zaby and the Sultan of Muscat. 
The British held that the traditional loyalty of 
Nu‘aym (predominant in al-Buraymi town, Hamasa, 
and Sa‘ra) is to Muscat, and that of al-Zawahir 
(predominant in most of the other settlements) is to 
Abii Zaby. 

Following British charges of Saudi bribery and 
other misconduct, the British member of the tribunal 
resigned, whereby the arbitration lapsed in Mu- 
harram 1375/September 1955 without the tribunal 
having had an opportunity to pass an opinion on 
the charges or the merits of the case itself. In Rabi‘ 
I/October 1955 troops of the Trucial Oman Levies 
under the command of British officers occupied the 
oasis, which was partitioned between Abi Zaby and 
Muscat. The Sultan of Muscat appointed a wali in 
al-Buraymi town, and the Ruler of Aba Zaby 
designated one of his brothers as his representative 
in the oasis. Sakr b. Sultan, the paramount shaykh 
of Nu‘aym, and other shaykhs with adherents went 
into exile in al-Dammam, the capital of the Eastern 
Province of Saudi Arabia. 

Bibliography: For Tu’am see, in addition to 
the lexicographers, Yakit and Bakri, AfuSdjam 
ma IstaSdjam, Cairo 1945-51. 
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BURDA, 1. A piece of woollen cloth used since 
pre-Islamic times, which was worn as a cloak by 
day and used as a blanket by night. That of the 
Prophet has become famous. As a reward for Ka‘b 
b. Zuhayr’s [g.v.] poem, he made him a present 
of the burda he was wearing. It was bought from 
the son of the poet by Mu‘awiya and was preserved 
in the treasury of the ‘Abbasid Caliphs until the 
occupation of Baghdid by the Mongols. Hiilegii 
caused it to be burned but it was afterwards claimed 
that the real burda of the Prophet was saved and 
is still preserved in Constantinople. 

Bibliography: Dozy, Dictionnaire des noms 

de vétements chez les Arabes, Amsterdam 1845, 

59-64; R. Basset, La Banat So‘ad, Algiers 1910, 

90-91 and the authors quoted. On the sacred relics 

in Istanbul, see Tahsin Oz, Hirka-i Saadet Dairesi 

ve Emanet-i Mukaddese, Istanbul 1953. 

2. The name of a celebrated poem by al-Busiri 
(q.v.]. According to the legend he composed it 
when he was cured of a paralytic stroke which had 
seized hiin by the Prophet’s throwing his mantle 
over his shoulders as he had done on a previous 
occasion for Ka‘b b. Zuhayr. The fame of this 
miraculous cure spread and the poem, which was 
entitled al-kawakib al-durriyya {i madh khayr al- 
barriyya, came to bear the name Burda. Its verses 
are supposed to have supernatural powers. They 
are still employed at the present day as charms 
and recited at burials. No other Arabic poem has 
attained such renown. Over ninety commentaries 
have been written on it in Arabic, Persian, Turkish 
and Berber; the takhmis, the tathlith and the 
tashtir that have been made from it are innu- 
merable. The poem begins with the usual nasib, 
in the style of ancient Arabic poetry; the author 
then proceeds to regret his youth and confess his 
faults. His career is contrasted with that of the 
Prophet, whose miracles, related according to 
tradition, fill the following verses. The poem con- 
cludes with a supplication to Muhammad and 
several verses in his honour. There is no trace of 
Sifism. in it Among the chief commentaries may be 
mentioned the first in point of date, that of Abi 
Shama ‘Abd al-Rahman b. Ismail al-Dimishki 
(596-665/1199-1266) copies of which are preserved 
in Paris (Bibl. Nat., no. 1620) and Munich (no. 547); 
that of Ibn Marzik of Tlemcen (died 842/1499-1500) 
described by Dozy as “stupendus et horrendus”; 
that of Khalid al-Azhari (died in 905/1499-1500) 
which has been several times printed, occasionally 
with that of Ibrahim al-Badjiri (died 24 Dhu 
‘1-Ka‘da 1276/13 June 1860); that of Ibn Ashir 
(Cairo 1296). The text was published for the first 
time at Leiden by Uri in 1761 under the title, 
Carmen Mysticum Borda Dictum, with a Latin 
translation. Since then it has often been reprinted, 
particularly in the East, and there is hardly a 
Madjmi‘ of edifying texts which does not contain it. 
In the West, von Rosenzweig’s edition may be men- 
tioned: Funkelnde Wandelsterne zum Lobe des Besten 
der Geschépfe (Vienna 1824), with a German translation 
and notes. The best edition is that of Rolfs, published 
after his death by Behrnauer, Die Burda, ein 
Lobgedicht auf Muhammad (Vienna 1860), with 
translations into Persian, Turkish and German; it 
does not however contain the series of apocryphal 
verses given by von Rosenzweig. The Burda has 
been translated into various languages; without 
enumerating all the translations, we may mention, 
in addition to those mentioned above, that of de 
Sacy (at the end of the Exposition de la Foi musul- 
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mane by Pir Ali Birgevi, translated by Garcin de 
Tassy, Paris 1822) and that of R. Basset, with a 
commentary (Paris 1894); that of Redhouse, The 
Burda (in W. A. Clouston, Arabian Poetry for 
English Readers, 322-341, Glasgow 1881); G. Gabrieli’s 
Italian translation, al-Burdatayn (Florence rgor), 
30-85, with notes. 

Bibliography: R. Basset, Les Manuscrits Ara- 
bes des Bibliothéques des Zaouias a'‘Ain Madhi et 
Temacin ..., Algiers 1886, 46-54; I. Goldziher, in 
Revue de Histoire des Religions, Vol. xxxi, 304 ff.; 
Brockelmann, I, 264-266. (R. Basset) 
BURDJ (pl. buriédj, abradj, and abridja), square 

or round tower, whether adjacent to a rampart 
or isolated and serving as a bastion or dungeon. 

Special meanings: each of the twelve signs of the 
zodiac, considered as solar ‘mansions’; more or less 
fortified country house standing alone amidst 
gardens (Eastern Maghrib); tower used as a light- 
house (burdj al-mandr); tower used as a dovecote, 
especially for carrier pigeons (burdj al-hamdm; 
see J. Sauvaget, La poste aux chevaux dans lem- 
pire des Mamlouks, Paris 1941, no. 157); masonry 
pier of a bridge; mode (in music); slice, quarter 
of certain fruits having natural divisions (melons, 
oranges); row of grains in a head of corn. 

In the diminutive feminine al-Buraydja was the 
name given by the Moroccans to the fortress of 
Mazagan (see at-pJADIDA) during its occupation by 
the Portuguese. 

The word certainly seems to be connected with 
the Greek mipyoc and the Latin burgus (whence 
Germanic burg) and has also passed into Hebrew 
and Aramaic (see Fraenkel, Aram. Fremdworter im 
Arab., 235). But the borrowing must be very old, 
for it is to be found already in Sabaean inscriptions 
(see De Landberg, Glossatre Datinois, i, 148). 

(G. S. Corn) 
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I. Military architecture in the Islamic 
Middle East 


The different forms of towers which the word 
burdj signifies in its usual sense (especially in in- 
scriptions) have always formed the principal elements 
in the fortifications which were erected in Islamic 
territories from the years following the Conquest and 
which were to remain of real importance until 
changes gradually arose in military ideas as a result 
of the development of heavy and field artillery. The 
importance of the protective role played, in the 
middle ages proper, by these lofty and massive 
edifices in defending town and citadel ramparts, in 
serving as defensive strongholds (donjons), or on 
occasion standing as isolated defensive works 
(watch-towers, signal towers), should not distract 
attention from the fact that towers less strictly 
military in their functions had long existed in the 
same regions, the buttress-towers which have 
sometimes happened to be confused with simple 
architectural devices. To this category—disregarding 
the minarets of mosques, which have a separate 
evolution of their own—belong the first specimens 
of Muslim towers preserved in the Middle East in 
the ruins of the Umayyad residences, which have 
a rectangular plan and have their exterior walls 
appointed with semicircular salients [see ARCHI- 
TECTURE]. 

These castle-towers, and the towers of fortified 
enclosures (kayr), most frequently of modest 
dimensions, are disposed symimetrically so as to 
lend rhythm to the blind fagades and to give height 
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to the entrances, and are usually solid at the base, 
or else equipped at ground-floor level with strongholds 
to which access was not easy (entrances being 
blocked by partition walls or even opening into 
residential rooms), and are at times used as 
latrines; they differed greatly in effect from the 
defensive towers of the Roman and Byzantine camps, 
which were, on the other hand, conceived with 
chainbers on all storeys and were easily accessible 
to the troops of the garrison who could, in the last 
resort, entrench themselves therein. They must rather 
be considered as the adaptation of those round 
buttress-towers which had been known in the Middle 
East for centuries, an adaptation that the fortress 
towers of Sasanid Iran, less perfect in their arrange- 
ments than the castra of the limes, had always em- 
ployed. Without being absolutely devoid of any mili- 
tary efficacy, since their upper platforins did allow of 
fire being brought on their assailants, or at least of a 
watch being kept on the approaches to a castle, and 
again without differing very much from the towers 
of the Umayyad forts erected at a similar period on 
the Byzantine frontier, they became indispensable 
accessories of princely buildings, secular as well as 
religious, whose appearance they enriched. 

The essentials of this style, typical of the great 
Umayyad residences, were however soon to becoine 
more flexible. Indeed, the custom of strengthening 
walls in this way, of a particularly happy effect when 
it was a matter of avoiding the monotony of large 
surfaces in regular coursed brick, was not to dis- 
appear completely, for one finds it recurring in an 
‘AbbAsid building of a function as unmartial as the 
great mosque of al-Mutawakkil at Samarra, the 
perimeter wall of which is punctuated by forty-four 
semi-cylindrical brick towers; but especially it persists 
in the partially fortified residences, the tradition of 
which was to be céntinued later by ribdéts and 
caravanserais, and of which an excellent example is 
provided, at the end of the znd/8th century, by the 
Irak! palace of Ukhaydir, with numerous half-round 
towers (angle towers 5.10 m., intermediate towers 
3-15 m. in diameter) each with a small firing chamber 
on the top to which access is given by a covered 
gallery itself equipped with loopholes, and a device 
providing for downward fire throughout the length 
of the gallery which alinost amounts to continuous 
machicolation, (see Creswell, 4 Short Account of Early 
Muslim Architecture, in Bibliography). 

We thus meet again classical flanking towers which 
in their turn had been retained in mediaeval Arab 
fortification, having played a part in the Byzantine 
defences, where their defensive equipment assured, 
whatever their size and shape (square, polygonal, 
circular), an increased protection of the sectors of 
the curtain walls included between their salients. 
Not only did the new conquerors retain this princi- 
ple without improvements, most often they were 
content to keep up or to restore by makeshift means 
the remarkable circumvallation walls of the towns. 
they had occupied, in the Syrian sites of Aleppo and 
Damascus as well as later in Asia Minor (Kayseri) 
or in Upper Mesopotamia (Amid). There are,. 
however, as many cases where it remains difficult, in 
spite of frequently copious epigraphical evidence, to- 
establish a firm difference between previously 
existing work and later repairs of the Musliin era,. 
which reflect the hazards of the much confused 
historical events. However, clear differences are 
evident between one region and another, and the 
provinces which had been longest under Byzautine 
occupation were to be also those where the tradition 
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of the older military architecture was to establish 
itself most distinctly, only rarely allowing the Saldjak 
and Artukid créations to display originality in this 
field. Their towers, which are distinguishable only 
by a few details of structure and ornament, are 
similar to the preceding types with their super- 
imposed vaulted casemates, with variations that 
are essentially related to the configuration of the 
terrain and to the particular problems to which 
the latter gives rise. 

More interesting are the remains of the Fatimid 
era preserved in the Syro-Egyptian lands. Certainly 
there is often a straightforward accumulation of 
re-utilised materials, later integrated within more 
complex systems which render their study difficult. 





Fig. 1. Ayyibid flanking tower at the citadel of 
Damascus (from J. Sauvaget) 


One can, however, make out in the Roman theatre 
at Bosra, which has been transformed into a citadel, 
a primary phase of construction (inscriptions of 
481/1089 and 542/1147-8) in which towers mounted 
on high terraces support a rampart with two ranks of 
loopholes and a chemin de ronde. Also entirely Muslim 
are the towers, in an excellent state of preservation, 
which are adjuncts ‘to the gates of Cairo: Bab al- 
Nasr, Bab al-Futth, Bab Zuwayla. These were 
erected by Badr al-Djami§li in 480-5/1087-92, and are 
connected with the new enceinte built at the same 
time. These works, of moderate dimensions (height 
8 m. approx.), some rectangular, others round, but 
all solid up to two storeys of their height, combine 
defensive possibilities in their two upper stages 
(super-imposing a platform adapted for firing on a 
square chamber covered by a cupola and furnished 
with loopholes) and solidity of basements (stone 


evenly coursed, rows of columns laid across to guard 
against the collapse of the walls in case of sapping), 
all set off by a restrained use of ornament. Here we 
see a straightforward employment, without quest 
for the novel, of formulas which were to continue in 
vigorous use until the revolution introduced in the 
military architecture of the Middle East by the im- 
provements of the Ayyibid period. 

At this time the experience acquired by the 
builders during a permanent state of war with the 
Frankish kingdoms of Palestine, where the Western 
master-engineers had introduced their own traditions, 
together with the sudden rise of the Ayyibid 
principalities, led to the erection of imposing forti- 
fications which reflected the recent advances in 
ballistic technique. In the considerable works under- 
taken at the beginning of the 7th/13th century by 
al-Malik al-‘Adil (specially the citadels of Cairo, 
Bosra, Damascus and Mount Tabor) and al-Malik 
al-Zahir (at the citadel of Aleppo, and in the more 
important fortresses in north Syria) towers are seen 
to attain gigantic proportions; to strengthen their 
defensive sectors, but at the same time to make room 
for large airy quarters capable of housing permanently 
a large number of troops who would be assured of 
communication with the galleries of the enceinte, 
and with the magazines of the interior, by sub- 
terranean passages or covered stairs; and eventually 
to compensate, by the thickness of their walls and 
the quality of their construction (by then construc- 
tions in fine ashlar were normal), for the weakening 
which the multiplication of fortified chambers and 
gangways could have caused. This is shown for 
example by the two towers of the citadel of Damascus 
(dating from 606/1209-10) shown here in section. 
The first (Fig. 1), an asymmetrical salient of great 
size (rectangular plan of 27 m. by 13 m., walls 3.40 m. 
thick, projecting 8 m. from the curtain wall, 
attaining a height of about 25 m.), composed of 
three vaulted rooms, easily accessible and defended 
by five loopholes pierced in tunnel-vaulted recesses; 
its balcony, rising 18 m. above the level of the 
courtyard, is surrounded by a chemin de ronde 
equipped with loopholes (five in number, as in the 
lower rooms), leading to four machicolated brattices 
and bearing a crenellated parapet with 15 arrow- 
slits in the merlons, an arrangement completed by 
roughwallings in wood, thus showing the importance 
attached to the upper works in the general plan 
of the construction. The second tower (Fig. 2), 
which well deserves the name of donjon, is distin- 
guished from the former only by its approximately 
square form (zI m. by 23 m.) and by the presence 
of a large central pillar, sufficiently massive for a 
small cell to have been contrived within it at 
its top storey. To these enormous rectangular 
bastions, where one occasionally notices, as in the 
donjon of Bosra (612/1215-6), the existence of recep- 
tion chambers, must be added the less powerful 
salient towers, which could command the chemin 
de ronde without obstruction, and the isolated post- 
towers whose role is essentially one of surveillance. 

After this the Mamluk period, where no innovations 
in the means of attack and defence are at first 
apparent, was content to continue this splendid hey- 
day of military architecture in Syria. The towers 
underwent the effects of a slow transformation which 
substituted small smooth blocks for the powerful 
courses and the rugged embossments of Ayyabid 
masonry, and which delighted in showing off, by 
sheer virtuosity, a variety of constructional tech- 
niques, while enriching the whole with delicate relief 
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ornaments and equally extraneous polychromatic 
devices. Mention must, however, be made of a work 
so remarkable as the Tower of Lions (burdj al-Stba‘) 
at Tripoli, a coastal fortification of large dimensions 
(28.50 m. by 20.50 m.) and of an imposing appearance 
due to the equilibrium of its proportions and a sure 
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which saw also the erection by the sultan Kayt-bay of 
an impressive fortification over the entrance of the 
citadel of Aleppo in place of the towers of al-Malik 
al-Zahir. About this time there appeared the em- 
brasures for pieces of ordnance, and terrepleins 
to bear heavy cannon, which marked the vain 





Fig. 2. Ayyibid donjon at the citadel.of Damascus (from J. Sauvaget) 


feeling for ornament, agreeing perfectly with a 
complex interior composition which corresponds, in 
its two great upper rooms (Fig. 3), to variations im- 
posed by the requirements of the defence (numerous 
firing ports, arrangements assuring the safety of the 
doors on the ground and other storeys) and the inclu- 
sion of living quarters (the cistern, mosque, and 
windows lighting the upper part). The style may be 
recognised as that of the end of the gth/r5th century, 


attempt to adapt the tower to those very conditiors 
of warfare which were to bring about its rapid 
disappearance. 

» Meanwhile, however, a somewhat weak syn- 
thesis, though more westernised in certain con- 
structional details, had been conceived by Otto- 
man military architecture, which had been able 
to erect, in order to command the passage of the 
Bosphorus and maintain the investment of Con- 








Fig. 3. Longitudinal section of a Mamlik tower at Tripoli (from J. Sauvaget) 
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stantinople, the last specimens of fortresses where 
the utilisation of. cannon was reconciled with 
adherence to the principles of mediaeval fortification. 
The towers of the two castles of Anadolu His4ri 
(begun 793/1390-1) and Rumeli Hisari (dated by its 
inscription of 856/1452), to which may be added those 
of the castle of Yedi Kule (erected shortly after this 
by Mehemmed II Fatih within the enceinte of his 
new capital of Istanbul), are characterised by the 
perfection of their system of defence (Fig. 4), real- 
ized at Rumeli Hisarf on a colossal scale (diameters | 
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Fig. 4. Reconstructed section of an Ottoman tower of Rumeli Hisari (from A. Gabriel) 


of three donjons ranging from 23.80 m. to 26.70 m., | 
thickness of walls varying from 5 m. to 7 m.), and by 
certain features (hollow cylindrical interiors divided 
into many storeys by joists, circular chemin de ronde 
surrounding, at the upper level, a covered drum 
with conical roof) which show the imitation of the 
flanking towers of the Genoan enceinte of Pera. 
Bibliography: K. A.C. Cresswell, Fortsfication 
in Islam before A.D. 1250, in Proceedings of the 
British Academy, 1952, 89-125; idem, Early Muslim 
Architecture, 2 vols., Oxford 1932-40, condensed 
with revisions in A short account of Early Muslim 
Architecture, Penguin Books, 1958; idem, Muslim 
Architecture of Egypt, i, Oxford 19$2, ii [1171- 
1326], Oxford 1959; idem, Archaeological Re- 
searches at the citadel of Cairo, in BIFAO, 


II. Military architecture in the 
Muslim West 


1. The background.—The Muslim West found, 
in Barbary and in Spain, a tradition of fortification 
going back to the Late Roman Empire, and in 
Tunisia to the Byzantine reoccupation by Justinian. 
Roman fortifications of the Late Empire were 
numerous. Though simple in their lines, they had 
no regular plan as had the Roman camps except for 
the rather small castella situated on the plains; more 
often than not they were adapted to the shape of 
the area to be protected and to the configuration of 
the terrain. The buildings, when not composed of 


' re-utilised materials, were constructed of a solid 


core between two rubble facings, sometimes levelled 
to course by brick snecks. The curtain walls were 
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sometimes as much as ten metres high, with crenel- 
lated parapets; their thickness was considerable, 
averaging three metres. Towers, set at intervals a 
bowshot apart—say 20 m.—abut the curtain walls; 
generally they were semicircular, 5-6 m. in diameter, 
less usually square or oblong, and most usually built 
on the outer side of the ramparts. The angle towers 
were often large bastions, solid at the base, con- 
taining at least one defensive chamber, and higher 
by one storey than the curtain. 

The gates gave access to the interior of the en- 
ceinte by a direct passage with an open section 
between two covered rooms, which made it possible 
to overwhelm any opponent who might have forced 
his way into the building; these were flanked by 
towers with several tiers of defence. The solid mass 
of the gateway itself gave on to the interior of the 
ramparts, Town gates sometimes returned to the 
monumental arrangements of those of the Roman 
empire, opening by a double or triple passage. 

No fortifications are known which could have been 
erected in the mediterranean provinces of Spain after 
the reconquest by Justinian; but the Byzantine 
fortresses of Africa are well known to us. The plans 
of the plains fortresses or castella are very regular in 
form. Only the square tower is used, exterior to the 
curtain and projecting markedly; it is always solid 
at the base. The construction is of stone with no 
additional brickwork. When older materials are 
not re-utilised, coursed rubble preponderates, 
strengthened by freestone lacing-courses. The 
curtain, less thick than in the 3rd/gth and 4th/roth 
centuries, bears a chemin de ronde with crenellated 
parapet which gives access to the towers’ defensive 
chambers. The gate is no more than a simple passage, 
with straight corridor. In all this we see only the 
survival, and frequently the impoverishment, of the 
methods of the Late Empire. 

2. Ifrikiyan fortification from the 3rd/gth 
to the 6th/r2th century, and its continu- 
ations.—The Aghlabid fortresses.—Aghlabid 
fortification is known from vast complexes, the 
enceintes of Susa and Sfax, which go back to the 
3rd/g9th century in the main lines of their construc- 
tion: ¢.g., the ramparts of unprepared or roughly 
prepared rubble, with lacing-courses at the corners, 
and with freestone toothing. The curtain is flanked 
with oblong towers—canted with a batter in excep- 
tional cases—one storey higher than itself. In Susa the 
chemin de ronde is in places carried on a deep arcading. 
Some small rébajs are very similar to Byzantine forts. 

Mixed with these local traditions are some Western 
influences, especially in the Susa ribdf and the 
primitive ribaf at Monastir. Their rectangular 
enclosures are flanked, at the corners and at the 
middle of each side, by bastions which are nearly all 
semicircular. Within there are some buildings 
against the four walls, leaving the large courtyard 
free. The influence of the Umayyad castles of Syria, 
themselves derived from the Roman castella, is 
noticeable here. The pyramidal form of some towers, 
imitated from the lower stages of minarets of the 
same period, reveals Egyptian influence. 

Rammed earth (pisé) would have been used in some 
rapidly erected fortifications. In the ramparts of al- 
Kayrawan and in the government towns of al- 
‘Abbasiyya and al-Rakkada it is probable that bricks 
of mud or baked earth replaced stone. The old 
traditions of the desert countries paved the way for 
other eastern influences coming from Mesopotamia 
and Persia. 

All this Aghlabid fortification is a happy and 
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lively synthesis of a still dominant local tradition 
and of importations from the East. 

Fortification under the Fatimid and the 
Sanh&dja dynasties.—Various ramparts in Aghir 
and the Kal‘a of the Bani Hamm4Ad, built of rubble, 
continue, care in with less construction, the fortifica- 
tion technique of the preceding age. In mountainous 
country flanking towers are rarer. The palace of Zirl 
at Ashir is contained within a rectangular enceinte 
flanked at regular intervals by oblong towers, with 
an interior courtyard. Some innovations, however, 
were brought in at the creations of the Fatimids 
themselves. The outer wall of al-Mahdiyya is built of 
rubble, flanked with powerful towers, at least one 
of which is decorated with high niches, which were 
later to decorate the walls of the mandy at the 
Kala of the Bani: Hammad, for the new plastic 
art applied to walls with great success in civil 
architecture was often transferred to fortresses, The 
only town gate which has been preserved is sur- 
mounted by a powerful high structure; its exterior 
face is framed by two battered towers, and the 
archway of the gate gives on to a long vaulted 
corridor braced with tie-beams, formerly cut off by 
iron-barbed folding-doors. Gateways in the Roman 
and Byzantine tradition were never as powerful as 
this. 

It seems that there was in Fatimid construction 
the germ of a new military architecture; but, except 
in their new towns situated at some distance from 
the old centres of civilization, the Sanhadja dynasties 
rarely built great fortified works, and the Hilal! 
invasion was to stop the architectural development 
of Ifrikiya for a long period. 

Thus under the Fatimid and Sanhadja dynasties, 
the new eastern influences, which seem to have been 
more noticeable in the Caliphs’ own regions, were 
not able to supplant. the local traditions and the 
formulas derived from the Aghlabids. 

3. The fortification of Muslim Spain and 
its expansion in Africa. 

i) The 3rdjoth century.—Muslim fortification in 
Spain is understood here as not beginning until the 
middle of the 3rd/gth century, with the Conventual 
of Merida, built by the Amir ‘Abd al-Rahm§n II. This 
castle, which guards the approach to the bridge over 
the Guadiana, forms an almost regular oblong. The 
curtain-walls are flanked with oblong towers which do 
not project far beyond them and are very closely 
spaced. Without doubt the architect was inspired 
by the counterfort towers which punctuate the walls 
of the great mosque of Cordova. At the entrance one 
finds the arch of horseshoe shape (the intradosial 
curve being greater than a semi-circle) which is as 
dear to Umayyad as to Visigothic art. Pilasters 
support the springing of the entrance arch and 
protect the hinges of the door-leaves. The construc- 
tion is in freestone, which is employed by preference 
in Visigothic architecture and to which the initial 
phase of Umayyad art remains faithful. Here, 
however, it is a question of the reutilisation of stone 
from previous work, and the arrangement of it as 
headers and stretchers, dear to the Cordovan 
architects, is never regular. 

ii) The 4gth/roth century.—Under the Cordova 
caliphate, military architecture was rapidly devel- 
oping, as indeed was all monumental art. There are 
many variations in the plans employed: in moun- 
tainous country the enceintes are adapted to the 
irregularities of the terrain, whereas in the plains 
they tend to a geometric regularity which is fully 
realised in works of the more modest dimensi>ns. 
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The towers, oblong or very rarely polygonal, project 
more noticeably than those at Merida and are more 
widely spaced out. The enceinte is never doubled and 
has no keep, and no buildings are erected in the 
interior. 

The gateway gives on to a straight passage of 
little depth. In the larger enceintes it opens between 
two towers, and in the smaller castles is protected 
by a bastion. The curtain is of varying height, 
from 7 to 10 metres, and bears a chemin de ronde 
with its exterior parapet capped, as on the towers 
themselves, with pyramidal merlons. This form of 
merlon, different from those which were employed 
in the Middle East and Ifrikiya, seems to be derived 
from the crenellated chemin de ronde of the Byzantine 
Empire, the capping of which was pyramidal in form. 

The stone header and stretcher courses, regularly 
arranged, which are at their best in the great 
monuments of this dynasty, are employed in the 
finest fortresses. But usually a more economical 
material is preferred, a concrete of gravelly soil and 
lime, consolidated in formwork; this had very 
ancient Iberian origins and doubtless never ceased 
to be employed in the construction of provincial and 
popular buildings. In certain fortifications in moun- 
tainous sites rubble appears. Frequently also dressed 
stones, in varying proportions, are used together 
with the concrete cast in forms. 

All the Umayyad fortresses succeed, in their 
simplicity, by the precision of their proportions— 
often very different from one fortress to another— 
and by the happy balance of their masses. The very 
spirit which is exhibited in military architecture is 
that which inspired the whole art of the caliphate, 
a twofold solicitude for originality without exclusive- 
ness and for faultless harmony. 

iii) The 5th{11th to 7th]13th centuries in Spain.—The 
§th/11th century, under the mulik al-tawa?if, sees the 
emergence of the palace-fortresses which, in a 
complex of moderate dimensions, array a whole 
range of rooms against the ramparts. This type of 
isolated palace perhaps existed also in the preceding 
period. When one sees a Mudejar castle, like that 
of Santa Maria del Puerto, following the lines of the 
Stsa ribat (itself inspired by the Syrian Umayyad 
forts), one is tempted to believe that the fortress 
in question has had a Muslim ancestry within Spain 
itself, doubtless deriving from the founder of the 
dynasty who had tried to re-create in Andalusia 
something of his lost motherland. The castle of al- 
Rusafa, which preserves the name of a palace of his 
ancestors, did manage to recapture the plan of the 
great rural residences of the Caliphs of Damascus. 

Outside the Castillejo of Murcia stands a fortress 
of regular oblong plan with towers closely spaced; 
but living quarters fill the entire space between 
the ramparts and the patio, the voids of the towers 
are used to break up the largest rooms medially, 
and the courtyard is replaced by a garden of sunken 
parterres with crossing paths. 

On the other hand, the enclosures of towns or of 
large fortresses no longer tend to a geometrical 
regularity as in the days of the caliphate; the trace 
of the curtain walls is adapted to the lie of the land. 
Sometimes they are still flanked by narrow, closely- 
spaced towers, but more frequently the bastions are 
of greater size, and, while defending a more or less 
regular interval, they strengthen the irregularities 
in the trace or the weaker part of the ramparts. 
Occasionally there is a double enclosure with inner 
and outer wall, and the more vulnerable points may 
be strengthened by barbicans. The kasaba, forming 
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an acropolis above the town and containing the 
royal residence, has always its own single or double 
enceinte. 

The bastion with superposed vaulted rooms makes — 
its appearance at this time. These powerful works 
are arranged round the enceinte itself, and not as 
donjons or keeps. Muslim Andalusia brings in a new 
form at the same period, the albarrana tower, which 
projects in front of the curtain to which it is connected 
by a wall, through which usually runs an arcade. The 
vaulted bastions and the albarrana, which give 
excellent flanking protection, may be combined. 

The gate, which opens sometimes between two 
towers, sometimes under the wing of a sharply 
projecting bastion, has always an angled passage; 
at the entrance and exit are two arches with springing 
on pilasters, which enclose the housing of the door- 
leaves. The portcullis is not found. 

Freestone becomes increasingly rare, except in the 
gateways, and is sometimes combined in lacing 
courses with ashlar or concrete. This latter material 
almost always preponderates. 

Thus, perhaps as a matter of necessity—for 
Christian pressure had become more and more 
formidable and had extended its conquests—the 
fortification of Muslim Spain made great progress 
in the 5th/11th and 6th/12th centuries. 

iv) The 5th/r1th to 7th{x3th centuries in Africa.— 
The same type of Spanish fortification tended to 
spread, from the beginning of the 6th/12th century, 
in the African empire of the Almoravids and the 
Almohads, the rulers of Muslim Spain. The first 
Almoravid fortresses are of rubble, and still remain 
within the Maghribi traditions in their coursework 
and in other details; but in fortification, as in 
mosques and palaces, Andalusian influences quickly 
asserted their superior sway. This is the great period 
of concrete enceintes with strongly projecting oblong 
towers, arranged at more or less regular intervals. 
In Africa the lines of this fortification tended to be 
simplified, as large vaulted bastions and albarrana 
towers do not appear. However, some innovations 


j occur in the fortified gateway, where the opening 
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is always framed by two towers, usually strongly 
projecting, and the gate itself constitutes a massive 
bastion which extends to the rear of the curtain and 
contains a passage with two or three bends, with 
an undefended gallery. The arch of the gateway, 
its jambs, and their framing, show a rich decora- 
tive treatment of carved stone. The great Almohad 
gateways of Rabat and Marrakesh are among 
the finest—certainly the richest—of fortified gate- 
ways of Islam. 

4. Fortification in the Muslim West from 
the 8th/14th to the end of the gth/15th 
century.—In spite of the fundamental unity of 
the architectural styles then current in Muslim 
Spain and the Maghrib, the evolution of fortification 
was different in the Peninsula and in Africa. Spanish 
Islam was then confined to the small kingdom of 
Granada, a vassal of Castile but often in revolt 
against its suzerain, which depended on the shelter 
of a fortified frontier. A good number of the castles 
of this frontier imitated some of the Christian 
fortresses which confronted them. Built of stone, 
with a double enceinte and a donjon, they appeared 
as strangers, almost, in the Muslim fortification of 
the West. But soon Christian influences, far from 
revitalising the traditions of Muslim Andalusia, 
became degraded into bastard types. They are not 
found in the capital itself, nor in the works of rather 
later date. 
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We have here the forms created in the 5th/11th 
and 6th/12th centuries reproduced without much 
modification. The gateways with their sinuous 
passages are powerful works. At the Alhambra in 
the 8th/14th century, and at the castle of Gibralfaro 
at Malaga, large bastions, widely spaced, replace 
the smaller and closer towers of the common 
enceintes. Where the introduction of cannon gave 
no time for modifying the fortification, rudimentary 
cannon platforms were installed at the feet of the 
earlier works. 

In North Africa, in the kingdoms of Fez and 
Tlemcen, Almohad traditions were maintained 
almost unchanged. Curtains and towers were made 
of concrete. The gateways, always imposing and 
with sinuous passages, were rather more often 
constructed of brick than stone. Ifrikiya, while 
admitting some Almohad influence, remained faith- 
ful to stone and to her traditional forms of detail. 

Thus, in this long period, fortresses, as well as 
palaces and sanctuaries, scarcely went beyond a 
mere repetition of the forms of the past. 

5. Fortification in modern times in the 
Muslim West.—The development of artillery 
brought about a profound transformation of ideas 
of fortification in all European countries; but North 
Africa created no new forms, being content to 
imitate more or less faithfully the models which 
Europe provided. Again, she admitted these im- 
portations only when it was necessary to defend 
herself against a European nation, as in the coastal 
regions. Everywhere else, however, the older 
mediaeval fortification continued to prevoid; the 
governments which divided Barbary had only to 
keep order among, or to bring to subservience, 
tribes who were without cannon. 

In Morocco, the fine fortifications which the 
Portuguese erected in the roth/16th century at 
different parts of the coast were imitated only 
accidentally at the Sa‘did kasaba of Agadir. All 
other coastal forts were the work of Europeans, 
often renegades, in the service of the sultans. In the 
18th century the fine complex at Mogador, planned 
by a Frenchman, was the work of an English 
renegade and Italian architects. These European- 
inspired types of fortification were imitated in the 
roth century by local master-builders. 

In Algeria and Tunisia the Ottomans introduced 
a modernised type of fortification more or less 
inspired by European models, and fairly close to the 
works which were being erected here and there 
on the Moroccan coast. The gun bastions and the 
enceintes, often defended by ditch and counterscarp, 
were still high; low-built fortifications in the Vauban 
style were unknown in North Africa. 

Thus the Muslim West, in its fortresses as 
in all its military organisation, showed its archaism. 
The few borrowings it made from Europe were 
overlaid on mediaeval traditions, but did not 
modify them. 

6. The fortified Berber works.—North 
Africa, Morocco in particular, had fortified buildings 
also in several mountainous regions and in the oases 
bordering the Sahara. Some stone villages and 
trading stations, of a plan almost always irregular, 
had no enceinte as such except the constructions 
whose joint exterior wall formed the rampart; but 
almost everywhere this old architecture made way 
for buildings in pisé and mud-brick brought from 
the oases. Some villages, especially in the hills, are 
irregular in form and are made of an assembly of 
houses presenting a continuous front. But the archi- 
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tecture of the oases has its own very characteristic 
design and decoration. On the plains the fortified 
villages (kustr) are of very regular plan; they are 
surrounded by an enceinte pierced with gates which 
are often of great size and protected by the means 
of angle bastions. The influence of Hispano-Moorish 
fortification is here very apparent. 

The isolated residential castle, the Moroccan 
tighremt, has a more distant origin. It has the form 
of a castellum with four angle-towers, less commonly 
with two. If the plans are in the Roman tradition, 
the plastic art is of a more ancient stock: the pyra- 
midal towers, often with an entasis, derive without 
doubt from Pharaonic Egypt. The minarets of the 
early centuries of Islam in Barbary were also often 
truncated pyramidal towers. In the gates and on the 
wall cappings of some kusir one finds in many 
cases in the Moroccan oases a rich ornament in 
mud-brick, derived from MHispano-Moorish geo- 
metrical elements. The older Berber buildings have 
taken in, at different times, forms of the Muslim 
middle ages which had been adopted by official 
works of fortification in the country. 

Hence Barbary, Morocco in particular, is an 
astounding museum of fortifications inspired by 
very ancient traditions. 

Bibliography: G. Margais, L’architecture 
musulmane d’Occident, Paris 1954; H. Terrasse, 
L’art hispano-mauresque des origines au XIII® 
siécle, Paris 1932; idem, Les forteresses de L’Es- 
pagne musulmane, in Boletin de la Real Academia 
de la Historia, cxxxiv (1954), 474-83; H. Basset and 
H. Terrasse, Sanctuaires et forteresses almohades, 
Paris 1932; numerous articles by L. Torres Balbas, 
mainly in the journal al-Andalus (Crénica ar- 
queoldgica). (H. TERRASSE) 

Ill. in Islamic architecture 
in India 


The tower 


1. General. — The word burdj in Urdi, whence 
it has spread into other languages of India, means 
always ‘tower’ or ‘bastion’, including those 
towers on the walls of fortified palaces whose 
function is decorative and residential rather than 
functional in any military sense, those bastions 
which, taking the form of a protuberance in the 
trace, may in fact include several tower-like 
buttresses, and also those massive bastions within 
the enceinte, built after the introduction of cannon, 
as mountings for heavy pieces of ordnance. 

The following accounts relate to the use of towers 
Only; the history of Islamic fortification in India is 
treated in a separate article (see HISAR). Minarets 
(Urdi mindr) have a different development and are 
not considered here. 

2. The Dihli Sultanate from the 6th/12th 
to the roth/16th century.— The earliest 
Muslim invaders had found a land already well 
provided with fortified works, of which Hindi 
India had a long tradition which remained active 
later wherever Islam had not spread; their earliest 
static military enterprise was the occupation and 
modification of existing works. In Dihli, for example, 
it was the old fort of Prthviradj Cawhan, Kil‘a 
Ray Pithord, which was garrisoned first by Muslim 


troops, and within the citadel of which (L4lkot) 
the earliest Indian mosque, named Kuwwat al- 
Islim, was erected in 587/1191 by Kutb al-Din 
Aybak. The curtain here is flanked by closely spaced 
towers, defended by a broad ditch, with gates set 
in the re-entrant angles of powerful bastions formed 
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by a bulge in the trace with several small counterfort 
towers. Most of the standing fortification is probably 
of the period of ‘Ala? al-Din Khaldji, c. 704/1304 
(Beglar, ASI Report IV, 1874), probably following 
the trace of the Hindi work; the towers are for the 
most part counterforts of shallow projection. The 
walls of SAl4? al-Din’s newer capital Siri were built 
at about the same time to the north-east of the old 
capital (Campbell, Notes on the history and topo- 
graphy of the ancient cities of Delhi, in JASB, xxxv, 
I [1866] argues that Sirf was the name given to the 
SKutb citadel’, #.e., LAlkol, and that the site now 
generally accepted as Siri was built by Bahl6l Lédi 
in the roth/16th century; this is convincingly refuted 
by Cunningham, ASI Report I, 1871); some stretches 
of walling remain, with semicircular battered 


bastions spaced about a bow-shot apart, capped like 
the walls with merlons, and with a continuous 





Fig. — Section of angle bastion at Tughlukabad | 


A — Battlements; B — Mural gallery; C — Exterior 

gallery (access from mural gallery in curtain); 

D— Inner vaulted corridor; E — Bolster plinth; 
F — Rock scarp. 


chemin de ronde supported on an arched gallery. 
The principles employed are similar in the new 
capital, Tughlukabad, built in 720-3/1321-3 by 
Ghiyath al-Din Tughluk, and its appendage ‘Adil- 
ab4d built by Muhammad b. Tughluk inc. 725/1325: 
the walls of both, of rubble core faced with rough 
quartzite ashlar, are punctuated with strongly 
projecting semicircular bastions, and these and the 
walls, both of which are strongly battered, have 
three tiers of defence consisting of external gallery, 
main mural gallery, and battlements, the latter with 
two ranks of loopholes. The rock outcrop below the 
wall trace is scarped, over which is a bolster plinth 


faced with masonry to the base of the wall proper, 
forming both a continuous buttress and a protection 
against sapping (see Fig.). The bastions are most 
closely spaced around the citadel. Gates open 
between two bastions, and are often defended by 
barbicans. ‘Adilabad is defended further by a 
bailey and outer wall. Within many of the towers 
are the remains of grain silos. The tomb of Ghiyath 
al-Din forms a strong fortified outwork to the south 
of Tughlukabad, with similar bastions except for 
the absence of an outer gallery. 

Besides ‘Adilabad, Muhammad b. Tughluk formed 
yet another ‘city of Dihll’ with the building of 
Diahanpanah (725/1325), the walls of which en- 
closed the ground between Kil‘a Ray Pithora and Sirt; 
these have semicircular counterfort bastions similar 
to those of ‘Adilabad, though without the external 
gallery, and are at one point interrupted by a 
dam and sluice, called S4t Palah, obviously to 
retain water within the walls for the use of the 
defenders. 

This reign saw the Dihli diaspora and the transfer 
of the capital to Devagiri, renamed Dawlatabad 
(g.v.]. The three lines of defences between the pass 
and the acropolis consist of walls with regularly 
spaced battering round bastions, projecting less 
than in the contemporary northern work, and 
without exterior galleries. Bastions round the gates 
are larger and of greater projection, some being of 
the form of a half ellipse; a succession of rounded 
bastions forms a hornwork with two courts where 
the city is entered over the lower moat. The many 
modifications made during the Bahmanl period 
are referred to below. 

Firiz Shah Tughluk was responsible for building 
yet another ‘Dihli’, his new capital of Firizabad 
(755-71/1354-70), which was later sacked by Timir 
and of which no traces remain beyond his citadel or 


kotla, much ruined. Walls and towers here have a 
strong batter; the towers are semicircular, and it 
is probable that they were crowned with open 
kiosks (chatris). Traces of low barbicans outside the 
gates have angle towers of smaller dimensions, presu- 
mably for the use of sentries. The contemporary com- 
plex housing the Kadam-i Shartf, which, protected 
by its sanctity, escaped the Timirid sack, is protected 
by a strong bastioned curtain which shows the 
principles of Firiiz’s fortification better than the 


tuined kotla: walls and towers have lost the bolster 
plinth, and defence against sapping is effected by 
small box-machicolations. Many buildings of this 
period, especially tombs and dargahs, are contained 
within fortified enclosures. At this time the burdj is 
developed as an ornamental feature: mosque en- 
closures and ‘idgah walls regularly show angle and 
end bastions, capped by circular or square ¢hatris 
or by low domes, always with the typical Firizid 
batter, which is imitated in those purely decorative 
buttresses, where the slope is carried up into a 
guldasta finial, which flank the gates of Firtzid 
mosques in Dihli (Begampuri, Khirki, Sandjar, 
Kalan masdjids: see DiHt1, MONUMENTS), of which 
echoes occur in the Lédi buildings at Dihli, and in 
Djawnpur (g.v.] and elsewhere. Firiz Shah Tughluk 
is known to have restored many of the buildings of 
his predecessors, and, though he speaks of having 
restored the towers of the tomb built by Iletmish— 
t.e., the tomb of Abu ’l-Fath Mahmid Nasir al-Din 
at Malikpur—it is probable, from the style, that the 
corner towers are, at least in their upper stages, 
Firiz’s work. 
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It seems that the later Tughluks and the ‘Sayyids’ 
created no new fortified works, except that it is 
recorded that Mubarak Shah in 824/1421 replaced 
the walls of Lahawr, destroyed by Timir, by a mud 
fort. His own tomb (836/1433), however, lies in the 
fortified complex of the small town of Mubara- 
kab4d, yet another ‘city of Dihll’, where the towers 
are small but otherwise differ little from preceding 
patterns. Sikandar Lédf is said to have built a fort 
at Agr4 in 908/1502; but there had already been a 
fortress here, and the present fort is the work of 
Akbar, and it is thus difficult to assess how much 
of the trace is due to Sikandar. 

3. The Deccan forts from the 8th/14th to 
the xz1th/17th centuries. — Here again there 
were many fortified Hindi works which the Muslims 
found and later occupied, and to some extent 
modified even in their earlier years. Their first 
original production seems to have been at Gulbarga 
[g-v.], where the thick (16 m.) walls are doubled, with 
towers on the inner curtain. All towers are very 
solidly built, of semicircular form; many have 
barbettes added later for the use of artillery, and 
this modification is to be attributed to the ‘Adil Shahis 
of Bidj4pur, since an inscription on the Kala pahar 
Burdj claims that in 1066/1655 ‘Muhammad ... 
rebuilt every burdj, wall and gate’ (Haig, EIM, 
1907-8). Within the enceinte, on high ground, 
stands a large isolated masonry bastion, the mounting 
for a large piece of ordnance. In Bidar {¢.v.], already 
a Bahmani outpost, whither the capital was trans- 
ferred by Ahmad Shah al-Wall, there had been a 
double line of Kakatiya fortifications in 722/1322 
(Piya al-Din Barni, Ta’rikk-s Firds Shahi, Bibl. Ind., 
449) when it first fell into Muslim hands; in the 
rebuilding of 832-5/1429-32 Persian and Turkish 
engineers are known to have been employed, as in 
a further rebuilding in the time of Muhammad 
Shah II1 (867-87/1463-82) by his wasir Mahmid 
Gawa4n, after the introduction of gunpowder in the 
Deccan. The older round bastion is largely super- 
seded by the polygonal variety, although some 
round and square towers remain; large trapstone 
blocks with fine joints in the older work give way 
to smaller rubble set in deeper beds of mortar in 
the repairs and restorations. The towers are solid 
at the base, defended by chambers at the same level 
as the curtain battlements and by their own battle- 
ments one stage higher; like the curtain, they are 
further defended by heavy box machicolations. At 
the angles of the irregular trace, and also standing 
free within the enceinte, are large and massive 
bastions, some of imported trapstone and others 
of the local red laterite, built as mountings for 
heavy pieces of ordnance; these may be, as in the 
Kalyani %urdj, defended by two or more succes- 
sive machicolated curtains, and may provide room 
for the accommodation of a large number of troops. 
The walls of Bidar town are of the Barid Shahi 
period (built 962-5/1555-8); the 37 bastions include 
the massive Murida Burdj of two defended stages, 
approached by steps built on the back wall of the 
bastion itself, which mounted a long-range gun. 
The disposition of the bastions is here, as in the case 
of the fort curtain, variable: they are closest at those 
points in the curtain most vulnerable to attack. 
The Cawbar4 in Bidar town, presumed to be part 
of Ahmad Shah's defences, is a tall conical watch- 
tower, 23 m. high, commanding a view of the entire 
plateau and lowlands, with a massive circular 
plinth with guard-rooms and an internal stairway. 
There was much activity in the construction of 


military works in the Deccan in the heyday of the 
Bahmani dynasty [¢.v.]: Dawlatabad, Bidgjapur, 

vilgath, Elitpur, Narnal4, Parenda, Naldrug, 
Panhal’, Warangal, Golkoridda, Mudgal, RAyétur, etc. 
At Dawlatab4d the old defences were strengthened 
and heightened, in smaller stone or brick, and one 
striking example of this is the building up of a 
bastion in the second court of the entrance hornwork 
by filling in the old embrasures, which were the same 
height as those of the curtain, adding a high upper 
storey while maintaining the batter of the walls, and 
building a projecting arcaded oriel supported on 
corbels of re-utilized Hindi work as a further watch 
chamber. There are thus two upper defensive 
chambers, pierced with embrasures for small cannon, 
over the solid base. At Parend4—like most Deccan 
forts, attributed by local tradition to Mahmid 
G4w4n but in fact probably earlier—the towers on 
the fausse-braye and curtain are defended by heavy 
bartizans. At Kandah4r (Yazdani, Hyd. Arch. 
Dept. Report, 1331-3 F./1921-4 A.D., 3) are circular 
bastions on the fausse-braye but rectangular bastions 
on the curtain, with inscriptions of 998/1588 giving 
Turkish names as the responsible engineers. At 
Kaly4ni polygonal and round towers on the curtain 
have the merlons replaced by box machicolations 
on corbels, while a conspicuous bastion within the 
barbican has a mural chamber defended by bartizans, 
with a barbette on the battlements, which have 
two tiers of loopholes. The old Kakatlya fort of 


Golkovda [g.v.) ceded to the Bahmantis in 766/1364, 
has three successive curtain walls which show a 
variety of towers: square, cylindrical, conical, 
polygonal—the mantlet before the citadel gate has 
a burdj in the form of a_half-tetradecagon—and 
scalene, and, on a later enclosure, a ‘ninelobed’ 
bastion of strong projection, each of whose ‘lobes’ 
is a quarter-circle on the exterior face. This last 
feature is found also at Naldrug. At Bidjapur 
{g.v.] the city walls, of the time of ‘Ali ‘Adil Shah I 
(completed 973/1565), which are of uneven quality 
since each noble was responsible for one section, 
have some 96 bastions, mostly semicircular, with 
embrasures protected by stone hoods. Many are 
later modified to take heavy guns (inscriptions of 
Muhammad and SAliII), one, the FarangiorTabit 
Bur dj built to accommodate several large djindjals. 
On high ground, well within the walls, is the Opri or 
Haydar Burdj, a massive cavalier oval in plan and 
some 24 m. high, built (insc. 992/1583) to mount a 
large (over 9 m. long, 15 cm. bore) piece of ordnance. 
The Sherza Burdj, one of the largest, is built out 
from the curtain, to which it is connected by a 
broad passage forming a ‘head and neck’. 

Later fortifications in the Deccan, constructed or 
rebuilt during the Maratha supremacy, generally 
follow the patterns of the Muslim period. 

4. North India from the roth/16th to the 
12th/18th century. — Babur’s conquest in 932/ 
1526 brought no new style of building in its early 
days, although his interest in the Hindi fortress of 
Gwaliyar communicated itself to his successors who 
developed the palace-fort par excellence. His son 
Huméydn began yet another city of Dihli, called 
Dinpanah, but this was razed by the Afghan usurper 
Shér Shah, who commenced building his own capital 
of which now little but the citadel remains, 
constructed on a site identified with the ancient 
Indraprastha and known as the Old Fort (Puran4 
Kil’a, KilSa-i kuhna). The walls and widely 
spaced bastions of the trapezoidal trace are of roughly 
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coursed rubble, while the gates, each flanked by | for selected persons, and from it [sic] he views the 


two strongly projecting bastions, are of fine poly- 
chrome ashlar. The towers are semicircular, solid 
to a height of 5 m., with several tiers of superposed 
rooms and galleries, with small box machicolations; 
one gate has an internal machicoulis, a rare feature 
in India. Humayiin’s re-occupation of the Purana 
Kil‘a added nothing, and Mughal building of forts 
starts with Akbar. Sikandar Lodi’s fort at Agra had 
fallen into ruin, and was razed and rebuilding 
started in 972/1564. There are semicircular bastions 
on the inner and outer curtains, the same height 
as the walls; the inner ring is much higher than the 
outer, reaching 30 m. Outer and inner bastions are 
concentric, and both have crenellated battlements 
defended by two or more ranks of loopholes, some 
protected by stone hoods for downward firing. The 
inner Dihli gate on the west is defended by two 
magnificent half-octagonal bastions, with a blind 
arcade at ground-floor level finely decorated with 
marble and polychrome ashlar, a wide arch in each 
face on the first floor with an exterior balcony, and 
a defended chamber above with two ranks of loop- 
holes. The battlements above have some merlons 
equipped with stone hoods, and others are pierced. 
Each of these towers is topped by a ¢hatri. The work 
throughout the walling is in red sandstone ashlar 
over a rubble core. Akbar’s new city (979-1571) of 
Fatehpur (Fath-pur) Sikri is undistinguished 
in its fortification: the outer single curtain is incom- 
plete, and its half-round bastions are simply bulges 
in the trace. The citadel was enclosed rather than 
fortified, though boasts one large bastion, the Sangin 
Burdj, semi-octagonal with an internal hall, for a 
guard which was probably ceremonial rather than 
defensive. The new city was soon abandoned, and 
Akbar moved back to Agra, which was later occupied 
by his son Djahangir. From his time presumably 
dates the Muthamman Burdj (later called Saman 
[‘jasmine’] Burdj), a half-octagon projecting on the 
river side of the fort surmounting a semicircular 
buttress; it is of two storeys with open arcades on 
each face, with fine pietra dura decoration. Some of 
this work is probably of the time of Shahdjahan, 
whose principal buildings were, however, at Dihli 
{g.v.] and Lahawr (Lahore) [g.v.]. The New Fort at 
Dihli (Lal Kil‘ a) was commenced in 1048/1638 and 
completed within ten years. The nearly rectangular 
trace has semicircular bastions at regular intervals, 
defended by one tier of loopholes at about half their 
height and by two rows in the battlements; the 
merlons are decorated by cusping. Each tower is 
surmounted by a ¢hatri. Similar towers on the 
barbicans are of the time of Awrangzib. The north 
and south bastions on the river front are larger, 
two storeys in height above the level of the court- 
yard, crowned by ¢hatris Shah Burdj, Asad 
Burdj); between them is a larger half-octagon, the 
Muthamman Burdj, originally known also as 
Burdj-i Tila on account of a gilded copper dome; 
the five sides which overlook the river are filled with 
marble screens. Lawhr fort, built by Akbar at about 
the same time as Agra fort (Abu 'l-Fadl, A?in-i Ak- 
bart, Blochmann’s trans., i, 538) has a similar Shah 
Burdj, also called Muthamman Burdj_insc. 
showing completion 1041/1631-2, of great size (45 m. 
diameter). Manucci in his Storia do Mogor says of 
these works: ‘At each place [Dihli, Agra, Lahawr] 
there is a great bastion named the Xaaburg [Shah 
Burdj]... they are domed and have architectural 
adornments of curious enamel work, with many 
precious stones. Here the King holds many audiences 
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elephant fights. ...’ (Irvine’s trans., ii, 463). Cer- 
tainly also the Muthamman Burdj in Dihli was 
used for the emperor’s daily darskas (ceremonial 
showing himself to the people). 

These Mughal burdjs had no pretence of being 
fortified works, and thus what started as a grim 
military work was transformed into a vehicle for 
Mughal art. The walls of Shahdjahan’s Dihli were 
bastioned, certainly; but these were so rebuilt in 
the British period that it is not possible to recapture 
the Mughal arrangements. 

Bibliography: S. Toy, The strongholds of 
India, London 1957, describes some Muslim 
fortifications as sites, little information on towers; 
historical details unreliable, no history of forti- 
fication. Reviewed and expanded by J. Burton- 
Page, The study of fortification in India and 
Pakistan, in BSOAS, xxiii/2, 1960. For the 
buildings of the Dihli Sultanate: A. Cunningham, 
ASI Report, i, 1871; J. D. Beglar, ASI Report, 
iv, 1874; H. Waddington, ‘Adilabad: a part of the 
‘fourth’ Delhi, in Ancient India, i, 1946; J. A. Page, 
A memoir on Kotla Firoz Shah, Delhi, in MASI 52, 
Delhi 1937; also bibliography under the articles 
Din.i, MonuMENTsS and DIHLi SULTANATE: ART. 
For the Deccan forts see bibliography under the 
articles BAHMANI Dynasty: MONUMENTS; BIDJA- 
PUR: MONUMENTS; DAWLATABAD; GOLKONDA; 
also, for Kandahar, G. Yazdani in Hyd. Arch. Dept. 
Report, 1331-3F./1921-4 A.D., 3, and EIM, 1919-20, 
20. For the Mughal forts, A. C. L. Carlleyle, ASI 
Report, iv, 1874 [Agra]; E. B. Havell, Agra and 
the Taj, London 1912; E. W. Smith, The Moghul 
Architecture of Fathpur-Sikri, ASI, NIS, xviii, 
1894-8; J. Ph. Vogel, Tile-mosaics in the Lahore 
fort, ASI, NIS, xli, 1920; G. Sanderson, Guide to 
the buildings and gardens, Delhi Fort, Delhi 1914. 

(J. Burton-PaGe) 

BURDJ [see nupyom]. 

BURDJIYYA. The Burdjiyya regiment was 
second in importance only to the Bahriyya [g.v.] 
regiment throughout the history of the Mamlik 
sultanate. It was created by Sultan al-Mansir 
Kala?in, who selected for this purpose 3,700 of his 
own Mamliks and quartered them in towers (abradj, 
sing. burdj) of the Cairo citadel. Hence its name. 
The sources mention the creation of this unit only 
when they sum up Kalaiin’s career at the end of 
his rule, without specifying any date. It was 
composed of Mamliks belonging to Caucasian 
peoples (al-Diarkas wa ’l-As = Circassians and 
Abkhazis). Al-Makrizi (Khitat, ii, 214, ll. 22-26) 
mentions Armenians (Arman) instead of the As. 
The Khita?iyya and Kipéakis mentioned by him in 
the same passage as performing duties pertaining 
to the Khdssakiyya [q.v.] do not seem to have 
belonged to the Burdjiyya. 

During the reign of Sultan Kala?in (678-89/ 
1279-90) and that of his son al-Ashraf Khalil (689-93/ 
1290-93), the participation of the Burdjiyya in the 
affairs of the \state was not very conspicuous. 
Immediately after Khalil’s murder, however, they 
are mentioned as the main body supporting amir 
Sandjar al-Shudj4‘i, while the main supporters of 
his rival, amir Kitbugha, were the Wafidiyya [q.v.] 
Tatars and the Shahraziri Kurds. Kitbugha 
defeated Sandjar, ascended the throne after having 
deposed the boy-king al-Nasir Muhammad b. 
Kala?in (694/1294) and retaliated against the 
Burdjiyya by expelling part of them from the citadel 
and quartering them in different parts of the 
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capital: Maydan al-Lik, al-Kabsh and Dar al- 
Wiczara. 

This was the first blow inflicted upon the regiment. 
Kitbugha, however, was soon deposed and replaced 
by Ladjin (696/1296) and the Burdjiyya recovered 
their former position. They became extremely 
powerful after having murdered Sultan Ladjin 
(698/1298) under the leadership of their commander 
Kurdji Mukaddam al-Burdjiyya. During the second 
reign of al-Nasir Muhammad b. Kala?in (698-708/ 
1298-1308) the leaders of the regiment gradually 
became de facto rulers of the Mamluk sultanate. In 
the struggle between the amirs Baybars al-Djash- 
nakir and Sallar over the Mamlik throne, the 
Burdjiyya naturally were on the side of the first, 
who was one of their number, whereas the second 
was supported by the Salihiyya (the remnants of 
the Bahriyya regiment created by al-Salih Nadjm 
al-Din Ayyib) and by the Zahiriyya (the Mamliks 
of al-Zahir Baybars). Baybars defeated Sallar 
without difficulty and succeeded al-Nasir Muhammad 
as sultan (708/1308). 

Under al-Muzaffar 
reached the peak of their power, but their success 
was short-lived, for al-Nasir Muhammad soon 
ascended the throne for the third time (709-741/ 
1309-1340) and dislodged the Burdjiyya from their 


Baybars, the Burdjiyya 


for more than thirty years without interruption, 
the Burdjiyya gradually degenerated, and after his 
reign they are hardly mentioned by the sources. 
Orientalists usually call the first and second 
periods of Mamlik rule “the Bahri and Burdji 
periods’. This terminology is hardly ever used by 
the Mamlak sources, which call the early part of 
that rule, as well as the whole Mamlik rule, Dawlat 
al-Turk, and its latter part Dawlat al-Djarkas. 
Bibliography: (a) Sources: Al-Mufaddal 
b. Abi al-Fada7il, al-Nahdj al-Sadid (in Patrologia 
Orientalis), xiv, 583, 585, 585, xx, 170; Zetterstéen, 
(ed.), Bestrdge zur Geschichte der Mamlukensultane, 
Leiden 1919, 30, 32, 50, 129; Al-Dhahabi, Duwal 
al-Islam, Haydarabad 1337 A.H., vol. ii, 157; 
Ibn al-Furat, Ta’rikh al-Duwal wa ’l-Mulik, (ed. 
Zureik), Beirut 1936-42, vol. viii, 181, 183, 191, 
192; Ibn Khaldin, Kitab al-‘Ibar, Cairo 1284 
A.H., vol. v, 461-2; Ibn Hadjar al-‘Askalani, 
al-Durar al-Kadmina, Haydarabad, 1348-50 A.H., 
vol. i, 502-7; Ibn Taghribirdi, al-Nudjuim al- 
Zahira, ed, Cairo 1938-44, vol. vii, 330, viii, 45, 
48, 49, 100, 102-3, 176, 181, 234, 235, 247, 255, 
258, 270; Al-Manhad al-Safi, vol. v, f. 42a, viii, 
f. 33a; Al-Makrizi, Kitab al-Sulik, (ed. Ziada), 
Cairo 1934-42, i, 736, 798, 802, 808-10, 867, ii, 25, 
37, 43, 45, 46, §2, 52-3, 58, 59, 69, 79; 71, 73, 
156, 377, 378, 426, 524; Khitaf, vol. ii, 134, 214,. 
(b) Works. G. Weil, Geschichte des Abbaside 
chalifats in Egypten, vol. i, Stuttgart 1860, 170; 
S. Lane-Poole, A History of Egypt in the Middle 
Ages, London 1936, 282; G. Wiet, L’ Egypte 
musulmane in Précis de V Histoire d’ Egypte, vol. ii, 
Cairo 1932; idem, L’Egypte Arabe, in Histoire de 
la Nation Egyptienne, iv, Paris 1937; W. Popper, 
Egypt and Syria under the Circassian Sulians, ii, 
Berkeley 1957, 11; ‘Alf Ibrahim Hasan, Ta°rikh 
al-Mamalik al-Bahriyya, Cairo 1944, index, s.v. 
al-mamalik al-burdjiyya. (D. AyaLon) 
BURDUR, a town in S.W. Asia Minor, distant 
about 4 km. from the south-eastern shore of the lake 
which bears the same name, #.¢., the Burdur Gdlii. 
The view that the old Limobrama (interpreted as 
? Limnobria: “the lake town’) was situated at or 


powerful position. As al-Nasir subsequently ruled 
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near the modern Burdur is of doubtful value (cf. 
Ramsay; Pauly-Wissowa, s.v. Limobrama; and 
Honigmann). The present name of the town, Burdur 
(“Buldur” in the speech of the local Turkish inha- 
bitants and in the accounts of various travellers 
who have visited this region; also ‘Purdur’ 
(IIovpdoip) amongst the Orthodox Christians who 
lived here formerly), points towards an identification 
with the Polydorion (IIoAvSeptov) of mediaeval 
times. As to the lake of Burdur, it is the old ’Aoxavia 
Aiuvy in Pisidia. Burdur, in the course of the long 
conflict between the Byzantines and the Turks in 
Asia Minor during the r1th-12th centuries, passed 
into the hands of the Saldjak sultans of Rim. The 
town came thereafter under the rule of the Begs of 
Hamid early in the 14th century and, still later, of 
the Ottoman sultans in the 15th century. The 
population of Burdur included in former times a 
considerable number of Orthodox Christians, who 
spoke Turkish as their language (Cuinet noted that 
the town contained 4,000 Greeks and also approxi- 
mately 1,000 Armenians). Burdur, under Ottoman 
rule, was at first a kadda? of the sandjak of Hamid in 
the eydlet of Anadolu and, subsequently, a sandjak 
in the wildyet of Konya. It is now the administrative 
centre of the present Turkish province of Burdur. 
The town had, in 1955, a population of almost 
20,000 inhabitants. 

Bibliography: Ibn Battita, Tuhfat al-Nuzedr. 
edd. C. Defrémery and B. R. Sanguinetti, Paris 
1853-1859, ii, 265-266; P. Lucas, Voyage .... dans 
la Turquie, Rouen 1719, i, 243 ff.; W. M. Leake, 
Journal of a Tour in Asia Minor, London 1824, 
137-138, 145-146; F. V. J. Arundell, A Visit to 
the Seven Churches of Asia with an Excursion into 
Pisidia, London 1828, 147 ff.; idem, Discoveries 
in Asia Minor, ii, London 1834, 96 ff.; W. J. 
Hamilton, Researches in Asia Minor, Pontus and 
Armenia, i, London 1842, 492 ff.; F. Sarre, Reise 
in Kleinasien, Berlin 1896, 167, 169; W. M. 
Ramsay, The Cities and Bishoprics of Phrygia, 
Oxford 1895, 298-299 and 324 ff.; Le Synekdémos 
@ Hiéroklés et Vopuscule géographique de Georges de 
Chypre (Corpus Bruxellense Historiae Byzantinae: 
Forma Imperii Byzantini, fasc. i), ed. E. Honig- 
mann, Brussels 1939, 30 (s.v. dju0¢ "OBpapyda); 
E. Rossi, Tre iscrizioni turche in carattert greci di 
Burdur in Anatolia, in Rend. Lin., ser. 8, vol. 8, 
Rome 1953, 69-75; I. H. Uzungarsih, Anadolu 
Beylikleri ve Akkoyunlu, Karakoyunlu Devletlers 
(Tiirk Tarth Kurumu Yaytnlarindan, viii. Seri, 
no. 2), Ankara 1937, 17 and 92; V. Cuinet, La 
Turquie d Asie, i, Paris 1890, 842 ff.; Sami, 
Kdamis al-A‘lam, ii, Istanbul A.H. 1306, 1375; 
SAll Djawad, Ta’rikh ve Dioghrafiya Lughatt, 
Istanbul A.H. 1313-1314, 206-207; Pauly-Wissowa, 
ii/2 (1896), s.v. ‘Aoxavia Aluvy, col. 1610 and 
xiii/I (1926), s.v. Limobrama, col. 710; IA, 5.v. 
Burdur (Besim Darkot). (V. J. PARRY) 
BURGAS (suRGAz, near Zossopolis, ancient 

Appolonia) 42°30’ N., 27°28'E., after Varna 
Bulgaria’s major port and fifth largest town. 
Burgas is the centre of a district, a resort with a 
recently modernised harbour, textile, fishing and 
salt industrics situated on Burgas gulf with a 
population of 43,684 in 1376/1956 (district 72,795). 
The name derives from Greek Pyrgos. Murad I 
took Burgas district circa 778-9/1367-8 (B. de la 
Brocquiére, 168-70 cited in Jorga, GOR, i, 207; I. 
H. Uzungarsili, Osmanls Tarihi, i, 61, 69; I. H. 
Danismend, ... Kronoloji, i, 47-8). Burgas played 
a minor role in Ottoman history, serving as a 
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naval base for Balkan campaigns and as a ship- 
building centre notably after the battle of Lepanto, 
979/1571 (Uzungarsih, op. cit., ii, 230, iii?, 21). An 
Ottoman reform commission studying modern fortifi- 
cations visited its castle in 1198/1784 (zbid., iv’, 483) 
and it was a Russian staging point in their advance 
on Edirne in 1245/1829. The exiled Polish poet Adam 
Mickiewicz resided there briefly in 1272/1855. Burgas 
played little part in the late r9th century Bulgarian 
independence movement culminating in 1326/1908 
and 1332/1913. 

Burgaz ts also the name of one of the Prince’s 
islands (ancient Antigone) off Istanbul (G. Schlum- 
berger, trs. N. Yiingiil, /stanbul Adalari, Istanbul 
1937; Cuinet, iv, 684-7; E. Mamboury, The Tourists’ 
Istanbul, Istanbul 1953) and of ro villages in western 
Turkey (Ttrkiye’de Meskun Yerlert Ktlavuzu, i-ii, 
Ankara 1946-7, ii, 181), and appears in Arababurgaz, 
Catalburgaz and Liileburgaz, none of which is des- 
cribed here. 

Bibliography : Bulgaria: territorial-admini- 
strative organization [Washington] 1956; 
Bulgarska entsiklopedita, Sofia 1936, i, 170; L.A. 
D. Dellin, ed., Bulgaric, New York 1957, 52-3 
and passim; A. Girard, Les minorités nationales, 
ethniques et religieuses en Bulgarie, Paris 1932; 
Great Britain, War Office, Bulgaria, (London 
1945 ?]; Bol’shaya sovtetskaya entsiklopediia 2nd 
rev. ed., 1951, iv, 295; R. Rochlin, Die Wirtschaft 
Bulgariens seit 1945, Berlin 1957; A. Stokolnikov, 
Travels Through Bulgaria (in Russian), Moscow 
1955, 112-217; E. B. Valev, Bolgarika; eRonomiko- 
geograficheskaia kharakteristika, [Sofia] 1957, 46-9, 
passim, with good maps. (H. A. REED) 
BURGHUSH, Sp. Burgos, capital of the province 

of the same name, in a valley on the banks of the 
Arlanzén. It has 80,000 inhabitants and is one of the 
most interesting towns of Spain because of the 
monuments there, which show the importance of the 
place in the Middle Ages, when it was known as 
Caput Castellae. It was repeopled in 268/882 by Count 
Diego Rodriguez and attacked in 308/920 by ‘Abd 
al-Rahm4n III, who destroyed it once more in 
322/934, after having besieged Ramiro II at Osma. 
As far back as 328/939-40 the famous Fernan 
Gonz4lez was already count of Burgos and declared 
himself independent of Leén. His borders stretched 
to Castile, the Asturias de Santillana, Cerezo, 
Lantarén, and Alava. At the close of the reign of 
“Abd al-Rahm&n III Burgos, like Leén and Pam- 
plona, paid him tribute. in the middle of the 6th/ 
r2th century Burgos was, according to Idrisi, a 
large town with many markets and a lively trade, 
a flourishing city. The river divided it into two 
parts, each being bounded by ramparts; in one half 
the majority of the population was Jewish. Among 
its monuments is the celebrated Hospital del Rey, 
contemporary with that liberally endowed by the 
Almohad caliph Ya‘kib al-Mansir at Marrakesh. 

Bibliography: Idrisi, in Saavedra, Geografta 
de Espata, text 67, tr. 81; E. Lévi-Provengal, 
Hist. de V Espagne musulmane, ii, 41, 53; Gomez 
Moreno, Anales castellanos, 14. 

(A. Huici MrranDa) 

BURGHUTHIYYA take their name from 
Muhammad b. ‘Isa the secretary, who was called 
Burghith (Ar. == flea). They hived off from the Nadj- 
djiriyya [g.v.], holding with them that God has a 
nature (mahtyya), that His attributes only tell what 
He is not (generous says that He is not stingy) and 
He always knew what would happen. Peculiar to 
the Burghithiyya is the doctrine that God always 


speaks from His self or essence, ¢.e., that speech is 
an attribute of His essence, though a report says 
that according to them His speech is action (lahu 
kalam faili) whence it was concluded that the 
Ku’ran was not the word of God. He must not 
be called ‘doer’ or “creator” for both these 
words can be used of man in a bad _ sense; 
“you create a lie’ (Sd#ra 29, 16/17). Secon- 
dary acts (muwalladat) are the work of God 
through the nature of things. God is empty space 
and (at the saine time) a body in which the 
(created) things occur (Ibn Abi Hadid, i, 295). 
Man is a combination of accidents, capacity (tstita“a) 
occurs together with part of the act and, if a 
limb moves, the limbs at rest have some share in 
causing the movement just as the moving one has 
some share in keeping the others at rest. He who 
“acquires” an act cannot be called the doer of it. If 
Burghith is the Muhammad b. ‘Isa of Makalat 552, 
he is important for the development of theology, for 
he taught that God cannot coinpel a man to any 
particular act, to become a believer or an unbeliever. 
This does not conflict with his being called a djabré 
for al-Ash‘ari, too, was so called. 

Bibliography: -al-Ash‘ari, Makalat al-Islamiy- 
yin, Istanbul-Leipzig 1929; al-Baghdadi, al-Fark 
bayn al-Firak, Cairo 1910; al-Khayyat, Kitab al- 
Intisdr, Cairo 1925; al-Murtada, al-Munya wa 
’l-Amal, Leipzig 1316/1898-9 (all these have 
indices); al-Shahrastani, al-Milal wa ’I-Nihkal, 
London 1923 (reprint), 63, 103; Ibn Hazm, 
Kitab al-Fisal, Cairo 1320/1902-3, 3, 22; al- 
Murtada, Ghdyat al-Afkdr wa Nihdyat al-Ansar 
(B.M. Or. 3937) 36r, 56v, 158v, 1977; W. Mont- 
gomery Watt, Free Will and Predestination in 
Early Islam, London 1948. (A. S. Tritton) 
BURGOS [see BuRGHUSH]. 

AL-BURHAN, ‘‘decisive proof”, ‘clear demon- 
stration’. The term is Kur?dnic and signifies a 
“brilliant manifestation”, a “shining light’? come 
from God (iv, 174), a “‘manifest proof” (xii, 24), which 
may take the form of that supreme argument of 
authority which is the miracle (xxviii, 32). In 
correlation, burhdn is also the decisive proof which 
the infidels are called upon—in vain—to furnish as 
justification of their false beliefs (ii, 111; xxi, 24; 
xxili, 117; xxvii, 64; xxviii, 75). 

The first connotation of burhdn is not properly 
right discursive reasoning; it is rather the manifest 
evidence of an irrefutable proof. But consequently, 
it designates also the mode of argumentation, and 
the argument itself which feads to that certitude. 
Thus it can take on several meanings according to 
the rules admitted in apodeictic demonstration 
(kat). 

1. In the initial development of /ikh, burhan 
refers to the quality of certitude which is proper, 
especially in al-Shafi, Ibn Hanbal and Dawid, to: 
reasoning (istidlal) ‘in two terms’, from greater 
to lesser or from lesser to greater, in order to prove 
the radical distinction between or the identity of 
two comparable ‘‘things’’ and to conclude: ‘‘certain- 
ly’, “it is so” (ana, rather than anna). That is the 
burhan inni. It is based upon au argument of author- 
ity, which can be either a scriptural text or the 
eye-witnessing of an obvious fact. 

The forin of argumentation (cf. Massignon, 
Passion @’al-Hallaj, 578): reducing to the absurd 
(tb{al), exposing a defective comparison (mutalaba), 
indicating an internal contradiction (mu‘drada), 
establishing the obvious univocality of a term 
(tahkik). The certitude thus obtained is considered 
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more reliable than that obtained by rational in- 
vestigation of motive or cause (‘“illa). 

2. The investigation of the ‘ila was, on the 
contrary, one of the characteristics of the Hanafi 
school, where the juridical argument took the form 
of a syllogism. In the logic of the falastfa, use of the 
“ila became recourse to a universal mean term. 
Kiyds (q.v.], reasoning by analogy from the “‘sources 
of the law’, was transformed into an Aristotelian 
syllogism, and burhdn caine to designate syllogistic 
demonstration. Aristotle’s Posterior Analytics were 
translated as Kitab al-Burhan, in the Fthrist of Ibn 
al-Nadim, by al-Farabi and by the /khwan al-Safa? 
etc. Ibu Sina concluded his treatise on logic (Nadjat, 
60 ff.) with a discussion of burhdn. The adjective 
burhani is applied frequently to apodeictic demon- 
stration, to the syllogism ‘‘composed of propositions 
which are certain” (yakintyyat). 

The typical form of burhdn (al-burhan al-mutlak) 
is a syllogism in which the obviousness of the 
premisses is either immediate or mediate. This 
reasoning may be of two modes: 1) burhdn al- 
lima, where an extra-mental causal nexus is 
grasped, by the mean term, between the premisses 
and the conclusion; b) burhdin al-inna, where, 
starting from a fact, the obviousness of the con- 
clusion arises, without causal reference, from the 
nexus between the premisses and the mean term. 
The latter mode, says Ibn Sina, ‘“‘gives the reason for 
the judgement, not the reason for the being” 
(Ishdrat, 84). Mile Goichon suggests another reading: 
tn instead of inna; thus it would mean ‘‘a conditional 
argumentation’. However it is indeed the burhan 
inni of the early jurists which is evoked here, and 
the ‘victorious presence of the fact’? (Massignon). 
But transposed into a logic of Aristotelian terms, 
the “decisive proof” of the reasoning in two 
terns becomes an inductive syllogism which states, 
as opposed to a syllogism of causal inference which 
explains. One inay compare this analysis (although 
there is no complete identity) with the Aristotelian 
distinction between the knowledge of the reason 
and the knowledge of the fact (Posterior Analytics, 
98a, 22-27). Ibn Sind and after him al-Djurdjani 
(Ta‘rifat), emphasise that in every burhdn the 
mean term of the syllogism is the ‘ila which 
connects the major to the minor prenuiss. If this 
mean term has an explanatory value and a 
causative scope in the actual nature of things, we have 
to do with the burhan al-lima; if on the other hand 
it is only an affirmation of the mind which states a 
fact, without making explicit the raison détre of 
the major premiss nor the inclusion in it of the minor, 
we are then dealing with a burhdn inni. If we keep 
the reading im, the passage could be interpreted: 
if such a fact exist, it follows that. 

The later ‘J/m al-kaldm, which undertook to refute 
the falsafa but which was thoroughly influenced by 
it, lost sight of the testimonial evidence which the 
fact, as an argument of irrefutable authority, 
brought to the burhdn inni of the ancients. It took 
it to be the simple affirmation of existence of the 
quia, whilst the burhdn al-lima alone remained 
explanatory of propter quid. In his commentary of 
al-Idji, al-Djurdjani wrote: ‘‘The reasoning (istidlal) 
which moves from effect to cause is called burhan 
anni; that which proceeds from cause to effect, is 
causal inference (tail) and burhan limi’. 

Whether it refers to the extra-mental cause or 
not, whether it proceeds by lima or by inna, burhan 
thus becomes a syllogistic demonstration: to the 
extent to which Aristotelian logic, adopted by the 


later ‘tlm al-kalim as well as by the falsafa, circum- 
scribes in this sense the rules of human reasoning. 
But going back beyond the Kitab al-Burhan 
{Posterior Analytics), and primarily with reference 
to Ku’ranic texts, it still retains its original sense of 
“overwhelming proof’, whatever way leads to 
certitude, discursive reasoning by a universal mean 
term, or testimonial proof by the argument from 
authority. 

Bibliography: Fihrist (Cairo) 345 ff.; Farabi, 
Thsa@? al-SUlam, Madrid 1932, ch. 2; Rasdil 
Ikhwan al-Safa?, Cairo 1347/1928, i, 202-03; 
several texts of Ibn Sina, in particular, Nadjat, 
Cairo, 1357/1938, 60-85, especially 56-57, Isharat, 
ed. Ferget, Leiden 1892, 84-5; numerous texts of 
“tlm al-kalim, Dijurdjani, Ta‘rifat, ed. Fligel, 
Leipzig 1845, 45, Shark al-Mawakif, 1325, ii, 3-4; 
Massignon, Passion d’al-Hallaj, Paris 1922, 578-9; 
I. Madkour, L’Organon d’Aristote dans le monde 
arabe, ed. Vrin, Paris 1934, esp. 223; A. M. 
Goichon, Lexique de la langue philosophique d’Ibn 
Sind, Paris 1938, 21-23; tbid, French translation 
of the Jsharat (‘‘Livre des Directives et Remar- 
ques’’), Beirut-Paris 1951, 231-34; Gardet-Anawati, 
Introduction a la théologie musulmane, Paris 1948, 
esp. 371; J. Jomier, Note sur un petit manuel de 
logique aristotélico-thomiste en arabe, in IFAO, 
Cairo 1949, 59. (L. GarRpET) 
BURHAN, takhallus of Muhammad Husayn b. 

Khalaf al-Tabrizi, compiler of the Persian dictionary 
Burhan-+ Kati‘, completed in 1062/1651-2 at Hayd- 
arabad and dedicated to Sultan ‘Abd al-Allah Kutb 
Shah, ruler of Golconda. A new revised, annotated 
and illustrated edition of the Burhdn-. Kafi* was 
Published in Tehran in 4 vols., 1330-5 s./1951-6 
(ed. Muhammad Mu‘in), A Turkish translation was 
presented to Sultan Selim 111 by the historian 
‘Asim [q.v.]. (Ep.) 
BURHAN. The ruling family in Bukhara in 
the 5th/rth and early 6th/r2th centuries, known 
by the title sadr al-sudur [q.v.}. 
BURHAN ‘IMAD SHAH [see “iMAp SHAH). 
BURHAN SHAH I [see nizAMSHAH]. 
BURHAN SHAH II [see nizAmsHAu]. 
BURHAN at-DIN, Api aumap, a poet from 
eastern Asia Minor (revealing in his work char- 
acteristics of the Adhari dialect) and a man of 
learning, also a stormy petrel, who was, in succession, 
kadi, wazir, atabeg and sultan. He was born on 3 
Ramadan 745/8 January 1345 in Kaysariya (now 
Kayseri), his father being Shams al-Din Muhammad, 
a kadi of the third generation, descended in the male 
line from the Oghiz tribe of Salar, which dwelt 
originally in Khwarazm. Burhan al-Din received a 
thorough education in the customary branches of 
learning, first from his father, and thereafter in 
Egypt, Damascus and Aleppo, and returned in 766/ 
1364-1365 to the town of his birth, where the ruling 
prince “shiyath al-Din Eretna found such satisfaction 
in the young man of 2x years that he raised him to 
the office of kddt (in the place of Shams al-Din 
Muhammad, who had died one year before) and even 
bestowed on him his daughter in marriage. Burhan 
al-Din, none the less, took part secretly in the revo!t 
of the Begs during which his father-in-law was slain 
(767/1365-1366). He had, under the succeeding but 
incompetent princes of the House of Eretna an 
active réle as wezir and atabeg, until, in 783/1381- 
1382, he proclaimed himself Sultan of the lands 
subject to the House of Eretna (cf. /A, fasc. 32, 309), 
with his residence in Siwas and with the usual 
prerogatives of sovereignty (the minting of coinage 
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and the mention of his name in the Friday Prayer 
or khufba). 

The eighteen years of his rule as Sultan are filled 
with ceaseless conflict against rebellious Begs at 
home and with wars against such powerful neigh- 
bours as the Karamanids and the Ottomans. Always 
incredibly venturesome and courageous, he gave 
battle to a superior Egyptian force and was defeated 
(789/1387); he soon turned, however, to the same 
Mamluks of Egypt for aid against the Ak-Koyunlu, 
who were pressing forward from the East, and then 
fought in alliance with the Ak-Koyunlu against the 
rebellious Begs of Amasiya and Erzindjan. The 
decisive moment came after he had ordered the 
execution of Shaykh Mu’ayyad, the rebellious 
governor of Kaysariyya — an act which brought 
down on himself the anger of the Ak-Koyunlu Kara- 
Yiiliik ‘Othman Beg. Burhan al-Din died in a hostile 
encounter with the Ak-Koyunlu chieftain at Kara- 
Bel (according to Sa‘d al-Din, however, it was in the 
mountains of Kharput, to which Burhan al-Din had 
fled before the Ottoman Sultan Bayazid I). Some 
accounts written with a different motivation (Ibn 
‘Arabshah, Schildberger) state that Burhan al-Din 
fell into the hands of Kara-Yiiliik and was executed 
in Dhu ’l-Ka‘da 800/July-August 1398. Other dates 
are also found in the sources. The inscription 
on the still extant tomb of Burhan al-Din at Siwas 
bears no date. At Siwds, too, lie buried both the son 
of Burhan al-Din, Muhammad Celebi (died 793/139) 
and also his daughter Habiba Saldjik-Khatiin (died 
850/1446-1447), so-called because the grandmother 
of her father was, on the male side. the grand- 
daughter of the Saldjak Sultan of Rim Kay-Ka’is II 
(van Berchem, CIA, iii, 50). 

It is astonishing that Burhan al-Din, in the 
course of a life passed in the ceaseless unrest 
of politics and war, still found enough time and 
inner repose to be able to have an active réle as 
a man of learning and a poet. His juridical works 
(written in Arabic) are the Tardjth al-tawdih (com- 
posed in Sha‘ban 799/May 1397) and the Iksir al- 
sa‘adat fi asrdr al-“ibadat, a work that is held in 
esteem even now amongst the ‘ulama?. Of far greater 
importance is the Diwan of Burhan al-Din, containing 
over 1500 ghasals (without the normal arrangement 
in alphabetical sequence and without m2khlas), 20 
ruba‘ts, 119 tuyughs (these latter in East-Turkish 
dialect) and some isolated distichs. The prosody 
is quantitative and reveals in a number of places 
metrical deficiencies which would have been im- 
possible in later times. Quantitative half-lines are to 
be found in the tuyughs side by side with half-lines 
reckoned in syllables. Burhan al-Din is a poet of 
profane love; mystical notes are sounded more rarely 
in his work. He conforms in the ghazals, both thema- 
tically and rhetorically, to the traditions of Persian 
lyrical poetry. Although he is a true poet, he 
remained, as such, unknown to the Tadhkiras (only 
in some of the historians are there brief references 
to him, in which it is said that he also wrote poetry 
in Arabic and Persian (cf. Gibb, i, 208)) and he had 
no influence on the poetical practice either of 
Adharbaydjan or of the Ottomans. 

Bibliography: To the life of Burhan al-Din 
as a whole is devoted Bazm u Razm (commonly 
known as Mandakib-i Kadi Burhan al-Din and 
completed in 800/1398), a work written by his 
companion ‘Aziz b. Ardashir Astarabadi (Persian 
text ed. Istanbul 1928), with an introduction in 

Turkish by Képriiliizide M. Fudd, see Storey 

ii/z, 410 f.; H. H. Giesecke, Das Werk des Aziz 
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thn Ardesir Asterabadi, Leipzig 1940, and (accord- 
ing to Babinger, GOW, 5) probably identical with 
the Ta>vikh al-Kadi Burhan al-Din al-Siwasi, in 
4 volumes, of ‘Abd al-‘Aziz Baghdadi (Hadjdii 
Khalifa, no. 2273); Ahmed Tewhid, Kddt Burhan 
al-Din Ahmed, in TOEM, v_ (1330/1911-1912), 
106-109, 178-182, 234-241, 296-307, 347-357 and 
vi (1331/1912-1923), 405-409, 468-478; Dr. S. 
Rymkiewiczowa, Twérczosé Burhanaddina (na 
tle epoki 4 jego dzialalnosct), “Burhan al-Din’s 
creative power (in the light of his epoch and 
influence’) Warsaw, doctoral thesis 1949 (un- 
published); Khalil Edhem, Diiwel-i Isldmiyye, 
Istanbul 1928, 384-388; Gibb, Ottoman Poetry, i, 
204-224 (based on al-Durar al-kdmina fi a‘yan 
al-mi?a al-thamina of Ibn Hadjar al-‘Askalani. 
Text ed. Haydarabad 1348-1350/1929-1932) and 
vi (texts), 16-20; Képriiliizade Mehmed Fu?ad and 
Shihab al-Din Siileyman, Yeni ‘Othmdnli Ta?rikh-i 
Edebiyyati, i, Istanbul 1332/1913-1914, 169-173 
(with specimens of the text); ‘Othmdnli Miielli- 
fleri, i, 396; Mirza Bala, Kadt Biirhaneddin, in 
IA, fasc. 55 (1952), 46-48 (excellent); A. Krymskiy, 
Istoria Turciyi 4 yeya literaturi, i, Moscow 1916, 
270-9; there is also much material in idem, 
Istoriya Turettini ta yiyi pls menstva, ii/2, Kiev 
1927; A. Bombaci, Storia della Letteratura Turca, 
Milan 1956, 293 f.; H. Mezioglu, Kadt Burhaned- 
din, in Arayts, no. 9, 1957, 4-5 (a popular article 
reproducing, in a much shortened form, the 
beginning and end of the London MS., together 
with specimens of the text, in Latin characters). 
References to Burhan al-Din can be found here 
and there in the historical sources: cf. the articles 
of Ahmed Tewhid and Mirza Bala cited above. 
See also P. Melioranskij, Otriuki iz divana Achmeda 
Burhan ed-Dina Sivasskogo. Vostotnlye Zametki, 
SPb. 1895, 131-152 (text and translation of 20 
ruba%is and 12 tuyughs); Kadi Burhan al-Din 
ghazel ve rubd‘iyatindan bir kismi ve tuyughlari, 
Istanbul 1922, with a preface by Djenab Shihab 
al-Din Bey (inadequate: cf. Mehmed Fuad 
K6priilii, in Tiirkiyat Mecmuast, ii, 220 and 
Babinger, GOW, 4); Kadt Biirhanettin divan., i, 
Istanbul 1944 (facsimile of the unique MS., Brit. 
Mus. Or. 4126, of the year 796/1393-1394: a 
splendid manuscript, probably prepared for the 
prince-poet himself and revealing on the margin 
corrections presumably from his own hand); 
Muharrem Ergin, Kadt Burhaneddin Divant 
tizerinde bir gramer denemesi, in Tiirk Dili ve 
Edebiyats Dergisi, iv/3, Istanbul 1951, 287-327; 
A. Nihad Tarlan, Kadi Burhaneddin’ de tasavvuf, 
in ibid; viii/1958, 8-15. (J. Rypxa) 
BURHAN at-DIN GHARIB, i.c., SHAYKH Mu- 
HAMMAD B. NASIR AL-DIN MAHMOUD, sister’s son of 
Shaykh Djamal al-Din Ahmad Nu‘m4ni Hansawi (for 
him see Akhydr 67) and one of the earliest and most 
devoted disciples, and a khalifa of the shaykh al- 
Islam Nizam al-Din of Delhi (d. 725/1325). He was 
born in Hansi (East Pandjab) in 654/1256 and died 
in Dedgir (Dawlatabad) on 11 Safar 738/8 Sept. 1337 
(Nuzha after Rawdat al-Awliyd), according to 
others (e.g., Khazina) in 741/1340-1, and was buried 
at Rawda (Khuldabad). After spending his early 
years in Hansi, he went to Delhi and studied /ikh, 
usual, and ‘Sarabiyya [q¢q.v.], from the savants of his 
time. He then attached himself to the Shaykh al- 
Islam, and attended on him as long as the Shaykh 
was alive (cf. Nusha 143, Siyar 279/15, Mir Hasan, 
Fawaid al-Fuwad, Lucknow 1908, 15, 33 (708 A.H.) 
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44 (709 A.H.), 84 (712 A.H.); Ulughkhani, Zafar al- 
Wahh, Leiden 1929, iii, 857 f.). He left Delhi for 
Dedgir, in his old age, when Muhammad b. Tughluk 
(725-52/1325-51) forced the higher society and 
Shaykhs etc. of Delhi, about 727/1327 (Mubdrak 
Shahi, 98) to more to his new capital Dedgir 
(Bada’ani, i, 226; M. Saki, Ma?athir-1 ‘Alamgiri, Bib. 


Ind., 237; for the opposite view, that the Shaykh | 


al-Islam sent him and others to (Burhanpir and) 
Dedgir see Firishta, Safina, Manduwi, Adhkdr-i 
Abrar (tr. of Gulzdry-t Abrdr), Agra 1326, go, 
Ma‘dridj, Khazina 322; contemporary authorities 
are silent as to the reason why he went to Dedgir). 
There he spent the rest of his life doing almost 
pioneer work in the dissemination of Islam and 
the spreading of the culture of Islam in the Deccan 
(Safina), and trained a batch of distinguished adepts 
(Khazina 333) to follow up his work. One of these 
(Ruku al-Din) collected his obiter dicta in the 
Nafa@is al-Anfds (nine of these quoted in the 
Ma‘aridj 1.c.), while Rukn al-Din’s two brothers 
and Hamid Kalandar also collected them (Nuzha, 
Akhyar 86°). 

He had a magnetic personality, and enjoyed great 
popularity in the circle of his Master—he was a dear 
friend of the poets Amir Khusraw, Mir Hasan, and 
Mas‘id Bak (who eulogises him in his works, aspe- 
cially in his Yésuf Zulaykha), also of Shaykh Nasir 
al-Din Ciragh-i Dihli (d. 757/1357), Kirm4ni etc. 
(Styar al-Awliyda’), 278f.). He is described as an 
embodiment of longing and love, a man of asceticism, 
piety and ecstasy who charmed people by his heart- 
alluring discourses, an extremist in the matter of 
sama‘, who had a peculiar style of his own in the 
ecstatic derwish-dances, his fellow-dancers being 
called ‘‘Burhanis’” after him. Burhanpir (on the 
Tapti, in Khandes) commemorates his name, for he 
had given his blessings to an ancestor of its founder, 
Nasir Khan Faraki (regn. 801-41/1399-1437), when he 
rested here on his way to Dedgir and foretold the 
tise of the Farakis and their founding of. the city 
(Manduwi, Khafi, 214). They endowed his Rawda 
with land-grants, still available when Manduwi 
wrote (1020/1611-12). According to the same autho- 
tity, who visited it in 1001/1592-3, a large fair was 
held at the place, which has graves of several 
important disciples of the Shaykh al-Islam, on the 
anniversary of Shaykh Burhan al-Din’s death. Dara 
Shukéh also visited it, and Awrangzib and two 
Nizam al-Mulks were buried near it (K&éf#, ii, 549 = 
572; M@dathir al-Umard, ii, 834). 

Bibliography: Apart from the works menti- 
oned above the following are important: Muham- 
mad-i Mubarak Kirmani, Siyar-al-Awliya@, Delhi 

1302, 278 (= ‘Abd al-Hakk, Akhbar al-Akhydr, 

Delhi 1309, 93 = ‘Ali Ardastani, Mabfil al-Asfiya?, 

Adhar Coll. MS. Pandjab University f. 706); Abu 

‘l-Fadl, 4?in-i Akbari, ed. Blochmann, Calcutta, ii, 

216, tr. Jarrett iii, 365, ii, 223 n. 3; Amin-i Apmad 

Razi, Haft Iklim, Shayrani MS. Pandjab University, 

f. 137b (s.v. Dehli); Firishta, Bombay 1832, ii, 750; 

Dara Shukoh, Safinat al-Awliyd?, Lucknow 1872, 

ror; ‘Ubayd Allah Khweshgi, Ma‘daridj al-Wilaya, 

Adhar Collection MS., Pandjab University f. 123b- 

125b; Sabzawdri, Sawdnikh (see Storey; not 

available to me); Ghulam ‘Ali Azad, Rawdat al- 

Awliya@ (available to me only in Nuzha l.c.); 

Mufti Ghulam Sarwar, Khaszinat al-Asfiya, 

Lahore 1284, 332; ‘Abd al-Hayy Lucknawi, 

Nuzhat al-Khawdtir (11) 143; Beale, Oriental 

biographical dict., Calcutta 1881, 75; Storey, 1025,. 
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BURHAN at-DIN KUTB-I ‘ALAM, i.e. ABU 
Mun#AMMAD ‘ABD ALLAH B. NAsiIR AL-DIN MAHMUD 
(or Muhammad) sB. DjarAt at-Din MAKHDUM-1 
DJAHANIYAN, usually known as Kutb-+ ‘dlam, a 
famous Suhrawardi saint and the founder of the 
Bukhariyya Sayyids of Gudjarat (W. India). He 
was also known as Thani-i Makhdim-i Djahaniyan 
(Ma‘aridj). Born at Uchcha (now in Bahawalpur) on 
14 Radjab 790/19 July 1388, he died at Batwa 
{Ardastani, Mahfil al-Asfiyd, f. 329b; cf. Ulugh- 
khani, i, 140’), or Batwa (Ma‘dridj) a village 6 
miles south of Ahmadabad, on 8 Dhu °1-Hidjdja 
857/10 December 1453 (Matias yawm al-tarwiya = 
857 is the chronogram recorded in Akhbar al-Akhyar, 
but one later writer, Khweshgi, gives the date as 856), 
Conflicting accounts are given as to why and when 
he came to Gudjarat, (cf. ¢.g., 4?in, Ma‘daridj and 
Ma? athir al-Umara?). The following version occurs in 
the Mir?at-1 Ahmadi: Being left an orphan at the age 
of ten, he was brought up by his father’s uncle Shah 
Radjt Kattal (d. 827/1424, Khasina 733), who directed 
him to go to Gudjarat for missionary work. He reached 
Patan in 802/1399-1400 and was well received by 
Sultan Muzaffar Shah I, a disciple of his grand- 
father. He studied the usual sciences with Mawlana 
‘Alishir Gudjarati, and became eminent in learning. 
When AhmadabAd was founded (813/1411) he settled 
first in the (Old) Asaual, and finally at Batwa, for 
the rest of his life. For the Shaykhs from whom he 
received khirkas, see Nuzha, iii, 97. A notable one 
among these was Shaykh Ahmad-i K’hatti (d. 849/ 
1446). Kutb-i ‘Alam, his successors and their 
disciples, particularly his son Shah ‘Alam did 
remarkable work for the spiritual uplift of the people 
of Gudjarat, who had great faith in them and among 
whom they enjoyed high repute (cf. Tuzuk-+ 
Djahangiri, Aligarh 1864, 208 f., English translation 
by Rogers-Beveridge, i, 421 f.). They exercised great 
influence over the Ahmad Shahiyya, Kings of Gudjarat 
(cf. Mir-at-t Sikandari, 1851*), and later several 
Mughal Emperors, from Djahangir onwards, showered 
benefits on the Shaykhs, and some of the Emperors 
personally visited the shrines at Ahmadabad. 
Shahdjahan made one of the Shaykhs mansabdar and 
sadr-t kull, and Awrangzib made his son sadr al- 
sudur (Kani* ii, 31; M. Saki, Ma?athir ‘Alamgiri. 
B.1.S., 166, 347). When Kutb-i ‘Alam died, the 
nobles of the Ahmad Shahi Court erected a magni- 
ficent mausoleum on his tomb, which is now in a 
ruined condition (see J. Burgess, Muhammadan 
Architecture of Ahmadabad, London 1900, i, 60 f.; 
for that of Shah ‘Alam see ibid., ii, 15 ff. Plates). ‘Ali 
Muhammad Khan testifies to the tomb being fre- 
quently visited in his time (1176/1762). For a 
specimen of the language Kutb-i ‘Alam spoke, see 
Mirat-+ Sikandari 254 (cf. Mir. Ahmadi: Khatima 
28, Ulughkhani i, 236), where a detailed account 
of an oft-mentioned miracle of his is given. 
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takhab al-Tawdrikh, i 548; Shadhnawaz Khan, 
M@athir al-U mara’, iii, 447 f. (read Sultan Muham- 
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Tehran 1299, 64); ‘Ali Muhammad Khan, Mirdt-i 
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(life, descendants, successors, endowments, etc. = 
Engl. tr. Supplement 27-35, 39-60 = ‘Ali Shir 
Kani‘, Tuhfat al-Kinim, Delhi 1304, i, 16 ff, cf. 11, 
30); Mufti Ghulam Sarwar, Xhazinat al-Asfiya@, 
Lahore 1284, 737; ‘Abd al-Hayy Lucknawi, 
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idem, Yad-t Ayydam (in Urdt), ‘Aligarh 1337, 52. 
(MoHAMMAD SHAFI) 
BURHAN a1-DIN a.t-MARGHINANI {see 
AL-MARGHINANT], 

BURHAN a.-MULK, Mir MunamMap AMIN B. 
Sayyrp MUHAMMAD Nasir A.t-MOsawi, was a native 
of Nishapir who founded the Awadh dynasty of 
Nawwab-Wazirs (1136/1724-1167/1754). The exact 
date of his arrival in India is not known, but this 
much is certain, that he was in the service of Sar- 
buland Khan, commandant of Kara-Manikpir, in 
1123/1711. On the accession of Farrukh-siyar to the 
throne of Delhi (1124/1713-1131/1719), he managed 
to obtain the post of a na %b-karéri (a revenue 
official), through the good offices of Muhammad 
Dja‘far, a mansabdar. In 1132/1719 he was appointed 
commandant of Hindawn-Bayana when he reduced 
to submission the turbulent Radjpit and Djat 
zaminddrs of the area. For the réle that he played 
in the conspiracy to murder the amir al-umard? 
Husayn ‘Ali Khan Barha, one of the Sayyid king- 
makers, he was awarded in 1133/1720 the title of 
Sa‘adat Khan Bahadur with the personal rank of 
5,000 and the command of 3,000 horse. The same 
year he was appointed governor of Akbarabad 
(Agra) with a rapid promotion in rank, and only 
after a month (Muharram 1133/November 1720) the 
title of Bahadur DPjang and the insignia of mahi 
mardatib, were conferred on him. In 1135/1722 
he was appointed governor of Awadh when he 
ruthlessly suppressed the shaykhzadas of Lucknow. 
He also ordered a fresh revenue settlement of the 
province, thereby increasing the imperial income 
from land, and the emperor Muhammad Shah 
rewarded him for his services with the title of 
Burhan al-Mulk. 

After bringing the whole of Awadh, then in a state 
of turmoil, under his control, he punished the 
refractory feudal lords of Banaras and Djawnpir. 
In 1148/1735 he was given charge of the district of 
Kérah-Djahanabad, whose landlord, Bhagwant Ray, 
had been responsible for some trouble; he was ulti- 
mately killed in an encounter with the troops of the 
Nawwib. The saine year Burhan al-Mulk, flushed 
with repeated successes, waited on Muhammad Shah 
at Delhi in the hope of securing increased royal 
patronage. In 1149/1737 he attacked the Marathas, 
who had seized a part of the D6ab, defeated and 
expelled them with heavy losses. The Marathas in 
order to avenge this defeat soon afterwards attacked 
Delhi. 

In 1151/1739, when Nadir Shah Afshar invaded 
India, Burhan al-Mulk marched out from Awadh 
with a strong contingent of 30,000 troops. Although 
his baggage was looted by the enemy before it 
reached the imperial camp at Karnal, Burhan al-Mulk 
decided to lose no time and to give battle to the 
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invaders. In the thick of the action he was, however, 
recognised by a fellow-townsman from Nishapir and 
his elephant was, without any resistance, driven 
away into the enemy’s camp. On Nadir Shah’s 
victory, Burhan al-Mulk, from ulterior motives, 
prompted the invader to increase the amount of 
indemnity (5 million rupees) which had been agreed 
upon between Niz4m al-Mulk Asaf Djah, the emissary 
of Muhammad Shah, and the Persian invader, on the 
ground that the stipulated sum could be easily paid 
off by a single amir of the Mughal court. Burhan 
al-Mulk himself had to pay 33 million rupees in hard 
cash as his own share to the invader. He, however, 
suddenly died on ro Dhu ’I-Hidjdja, 1151/19 March, 
1739, soon after his return to Delhi. His almost 
sudden death has given rise to many speculations. 
He is reported to have committed suicide, unable 
to bear the insults which Nadir Shah heaped upon 
him for his failure to arrange the full amount of 
indemnity (200 million rupees) which he had 
foolishly promised the invader. Other authorities, 
including the Afa?dthir al-Umard? (i, 466) maintain 
that he died of an old neglected wound which had 
erupted again. The latter statement, however, 
appears to be an attempt to mitigate his respon- 
sibility for actions which brought untold misery 
and grief to the citizens of Delhi. 

Burhan al-Mulk, an otherwise good man, was 
ambitious to the extreme degree and his passion 
for self-aggrandisement did not spare even a person 
like Husayn ‘Ali Khan, whose favourite and client 
he had been both as a Sayyid and a Shi‘i. A disused 
canal in a part of the city of Delhi is still known 
after him as Nahr Sa‘adat Khan. It appears to be an 
extension of the Fayd Nahr, the main source of the 
water-supply system of Delhi during the later 
Mughal period. 

Bibltography: Samsam al-Dawla Shah Nawaz 
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Hist. of India, iv, index; A History of the Freedom 
Movement, vol. i, Karachi 1957, 210-13; Storey, 
1/ii-3, 703-13. See also the articles NADIR SHAH and 
AWADH, and William Irvine, Later Mughals, ii, 55-7, 
287 ff., 343-7, 352 ff. (A. S. BAZMEE ANSARI) 
BURHANPOR, town in Madhya Pradésh (India) 

situated in 21° 18’ N. and 76° 14’ E., along the north 
bank of the Tapti, with bathing-steps (ghats) on the 
river-side and a solid masonry wall, pierced by a 
number of massive gates and wickets, on all the 
other sides. This wall was constructed by Nizam 
al-Mulk Asaf Djah 1 [¢.v.] in 1141/1728, during his 
governorship of Burhanpir. The population in 1951 
was 70,066. While the walled town occupies an 
area of 2'/,sq. miles, numerous remains outside 
show that the suburbs, which now comprise ‘Adil- 
pura, must have been very extensive. 

This town, which was of great strategic importance 
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during the medieval period, was founded by Nasir 
Khan al-Fariki, founder of the Faraki dynasty of 
Khandésh (renamed Dandésh by Akbar after his 
son Mirza Daniy4al, but the name never caught the 
popular fancy) in or ‘about 801/1398-9 and named 
after the Deccan saint Burhan al-Din Gharib [g.v.]. 
Another town on the other side of the Tapti was 
also founded at the same time and celled Zaynabad, 
after Shaykh Zayn al-Din Da?id al-Shirazi, one of 
the kkulafa@? of Burhan al-Din Gharib. 

In 969/1561 Burhanpir was sacked by Pir 
Muhammad Shirw4ani, a servant of Bayram Khan 
(qg.v.], who massacred the inhabitants and carried 
off immense booty. It continued to be the capital 
of the Farauki dynasty till its overthrow by Akbar 
in 1010/1601 when the kingdom was annexed to the 
Mughal empire, although the town itself had been 
occupied by the imperial forces under the command 
of Abu ’l-Fadl ‘Allami [¢.v.], in 1008/1599. ‘Abd 
al-Rahim, khdn-i khadndn [q.v.] was appointed 
governor and stayed in Burhanpir for a very long 
period. It was here in Burhanpdr that his eldest 
son, Mirza Iridj (entitled Shahnawaz Khan), died; 
his father built a tomb over his grave. Sir Thomas 
Roe, the English ambassador, had waited on Parwiz, 
Djahangir’s eldest son, in this very town in 1023/1614. 


In 1025/1616 Shahdjahan, then prince Khurram, : 


made it his general headquarters during his Deccan 
campaigns. Prince Parwiz died here in 1036/1626 and 
Awrangzib accused his father Shahdjah4n, after the 
latter’s deposition, of having poisoned him. In 
1040-2/1630-2 it again formed the base of Shah- 
djahan’s military operations against the Deccan 
states when a great famine, resulting in an extremely 
heavy death-roll, devastated the town. In 1041/1631 
the empress Mumtaz Mahall, consort of Shahdjahan, 
died here and was temporarily interred in Zaynabad, 
before the removal of her dead body to Agra for a 
permanent burial. In 1046/1636 Awrangzib, then a 
youth of 18 years of age, was appointed governor of 
the Deccan, including Khandésh, and he made 
Burhanpir his headquarters. It was during his 
viceroyalty of the Deccan that Awrangzib came to 
know Shaykh Nizam Burhanpiri, who remaiued in 
his employment for nearly forty years and was sub- 
sequently appointed chairman of the board of 
‘ulama@? and jurists responsible for the compilation 
of al-Fatawd al-‘Alamgtriyya (q.v.}. It was again in 
1092/1681 that Awrangzib encamped at Burhanpur 
before investing Bidjaptr [q.v.]. Soon after the 
emperor left the town in 1096/1685, it was sacked 
by the Marathas. There followed a series of battles 
in its neighbourhood, and peace could only be 
restored to the harried town in 1132/1719 when the 
demand of the Marathas for levying the éawth (one 
fourth of the revenue) was formally conceded. In 
1133/1720 when Nizam al-Mulk Asaf Djah I was 
appointed to the government of the Deccan, he also 
made it his headquarters. After his return from Delhi 
in 1137/1724 till his death in 1161/1748 Burhanpir 
continued to remain an important outpost of the new 
principality which Asaf Djah founded, and also served 
occasionally as his headquarters. After the death of 
Asaf Djah I it was occupied by the Marathas, who 
were only dispossessed by Lord Wellesley in 1218/ 
1803. It then changed hands several times and 
became finally a British possession in 1277/1860. In 
1266/1849 it was the scene of a terrible Hindu- 
Muslim riot which claiined many lives. In 1265/1849 
a great fire completely gutted Sindhipira, a quarter 
of the town peopled mainly by the descendants of 
early migrants from various towns in Sind. Next 
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year a large number of houses in Dawidpira 
were gutted, while the third fire of 1314/1897 
destroyed a part of Lohar Mandi, including the 
mosque in the Cawk. In 1321/1903 bubonic plague 
took a very heavy toll of life. 

Burhanpir contains a large number of tombs 
and shrines of saints and mystics, many of them, 
from Sind and Gudjarat, find mention in the 
Gulzar-t Abrar, whose author, Muhammad Ghawthi, 
visited Burhanpir frequently. Among other buildings 
of note are the tombs of Mubarak Shah al-Fariki 
and Radjé ‘Ali Khan entitled ‘Adil Shah al-Faraki, 
the Djami‘ Masdjid, built by the latter in 997/1588, 
and the old fort, along the bank of the Tapti, now 
in a state of utter disrepair. A caravanserai built by 
the khan-¢ khdnan ‘Abd al-Rahiin is still extant. 

Djahangir’s system of water-supply for the 
town, completed in the r1th/17th century by the 
Khan-i Khandn, compares favournbly with any 
modern waterworks systein. Durin, the Mughal 
period Burhanpir housed a number of Imperial 
factories which produced quality and expensive 
cloth for the royal household. The workers in these 
karkhanas were mostly skilled weavers from Thatta 
(Sind), who had migrated to Burhanpir during the 
governorship of the khan-1 khandn. 
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BURI es. AYYUB [see ayyusips). 

BUORI TADJ at-MULOK [see BUrips). 

BURI-BARS eB. Atp ArsLAn, the Saldjik, was 
sent by Barkiyarik against Arslan Arghin, another 
son of Alp Arslan, who was trying to make himself 
independent in Khurasan. In the struggle between 
the two brothers, Biri-Bars was at first successful, 
but in the second encounter, in 488/1095, his troops 
were scattered and he himself was taken prisoner 
and strangled by his brother’s orders. 

Bibliography: Ibn al-Athir, x, 179; Houtsma, 
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BUORI TAKIN [see KARAKHANIDS[. 

BURIDS, a dynasty of Turkish origin 
which reigned in Damascus from 497/1104 to 549/ 
1154. Its founder was the atabeg [g.v.] of Shams al- 
Mulik Dukak, son of the Saldjakid sultan Tutush 
(see SaLpJOKIps). This atabeg, named Tughtakin 
and called Zahir al-Din, was the confidant of sultan 
Tutush, and was entrusted with the direction of 
affairs in Damascus as early as 488/1095 by Dukak, 
whose mentor he had been. After the death of 
Dukak (12 Ramadan 497/18 June 1104), Tughtakin 
continued to exercise power in the name of the 
deceased prince’s young son, Tutush, who in turn 
died shortly after his father. From that moment, 
Tughtakin became the master of Damascus. His 
dynasty was founded, and it endured until the 
capture of Damascus by Amir Nir al-Din Zanki on 
10 Safar 549/25 April 1154. Tughtakin ruled until 
his death, 8 Safar 522/11 February 1128. He was 
replaced by his son Tadj al-Mulik Biri, who died 
as a result of an attempt made against his life on 
21 Radjab 526/6 june, 1132. Just before he expired 
he named as his successor his son Abu ‘l-Fadl 
IsmA‘il, called Shams al-Mulak, who was himself 
assassinated by his slaves on 14 Rabi‘ II 529/30 
January 1135, by order of his own mother. His 
brother, Shihab al-Din Mahmid, followed him, and 
was murdered by three of his servants on 23 Shawwal 
533/23 June 1139. His brother Djamalal- Din Mu- 
hammad, governor of Ba‘lbak, was summoned to 
replace him, and died as the result of an illness 
8 Sha‘ban 534/29 March 1140. The military chiefs 
then raised to power the son of Djamal al-Din, 
‘Abd al-Dawla Abii Said Abak, called Mudjir al- 
Din, who left the responsibilities of administration 
to his atabeg, Mu‘in al-Din Unur, until the death of 
the latter on 23 Rabi‘ II 544/30 August 1149. He 
then took the direction of affairs into his own hands, 
but was very soon obliged to accept the domination 
of the Zangid Nir al-Din, by whom he was driven 
from Damascus in 1154. 

During the fifty years that the dynasty lasted, the 
Buarid rulers received their investiture from the 
caliph and from the sultan of Baghdad, who, in 
exchange for considerable gifts, did not interfere 
in the internal affairs of the principality. 

Throughout this period, the Birid princes were 
confronted by situations which often were very 
difficult. When Tughtakin assumed authority, the 
territory of Damascus was in immediate prox- 
imity to the Frankish states of Antioch, Tripoli, 
and Jerusalem. The Franks of Jerusalem menaced 
the regions from which Damascus clearly acquired 
its food provisions; that is, Hawran and the plains 
of Upper Jordan and of Yarmik. In order to avoid 
risking the entire loss of these indispensable terri- 
tories, and to safeguard the communications of 
Damascus with Egypt and Arabia, the Biurid 
princes were induced to negotiate with the Franks 
on several occasions, and even to conclude with 
them genuine treaties of alliance. They made them 
all the more easily since the treaties were not always 
looked upon with very much apprehension by their 
Muslim neighbours. Tughtakin did try to co-operate 
with the Egyptian garrisons, who still held some 
coastal positions, Tyre for example, but with little 
success or effect. On the other hand, the masters of 
Baghdad were prejudiced by the tortuous politics 
of the Damascus rulers, so much so that the latter 
were repeatedly obliged to appear before the sultan 
and the caliph to justify their actions. Finally, from 
524/1130, when the Zangid amlrs, ‘Imad al-Din and 
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his son Nar al-Din became masters of Aleppo, they 
grew progressively more threatening toward Damas- 
cus. With the exception of Shams al-Mulik, who was 
preparing to deliver the city to ‘Imad al-Din when 
he was assassinated, the Birid princes were therefore 
not displeased to find support in the Franks against 
the covetousness of the princes of Aleppo. However, 
the unprofitable attack by the Franks on Damascus 
during the second Crusade (July 1148) ended this 
policy and hastened the taking of Damascus by Nir 
al-Din. . 

The internal situation of the city was no less 
troubled during the Birid epoch. The lower orders 
of the town, organised into a sometimes very 
turbulent militia (akdath), frequently participated 
in the political life of the city under the direction 
of those enterprising persons known by the term 
vais. Over against the militia and actively opposing 
it, at least on one occasion, was a rural class. Led 
into action by the IsmA‘ilis [g.v.] or Batiniyya, this 
group also played an important réle, particularly in 
§22/1128, with the complicity of some highly placed 
persons. It was not the first time that the Isma‘ilis 
used Damascus as the arena of their activities; 
several political murders had been perpetrated there 
by them, notably that of Amir Mawdid the ruler 
of Mawsil, on 18 RabiS II 507/2 October, 1113. 
Amir Tadj al-Mulik Buri was also their victim in 
1132. 

Until the end, or until just a little before the end, 
the Birid princes could count on the support of 
their Turkish. troops whose loyalty was unfailing, 
and on the neutrality, growing steadily less bene- 
volent, of the bourgeoisie. The latter were not 
opposed to the dynasty so long as it maintained 
order and assured, as best it could, the security of 
commercial transactions. But as the situation 
deteriorated after the death of Tadj al-Mulik Baril, 
the middle classes of Damascus showed themselves 
to be increasingly impressed by the prestige of Nir 
al-Din, and facilitated his entrance into Damascus. 

Thus, as long as the Buirid dynasty was repre- 
sented by men of ability such as Tughtakin 
and his son, it had no difficulty in retaining its 
power in Damascus; but the last twenty years, 
apart from the administration of Mu‘in al-Din Unur, 
were characterised by sometimes bloody rivalries 
and by growing economic difficulties. Also the 
population of Damascus, principally the bourgeoisie, 
who had never whole-heartedly supported the 
Barids, no longer saw any reason for linking its 
destiny with that of the dynasty. The last prince, 
Mudjir al-Din, left the city amid indifference, if 
not hostility. 
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aAL-BURINI, at-Hasan B. MUHAMMAD AL-Dr- 
MASHKI AL-SAFFOURI Bapr at-Din, an Arab 
historian and poet, born in the middle of 
Ramadan 963/July 1556, at Saffiriya in Galilea, 
came when 10 years old with his father to Da- 
mascus, where he received his education at the 
Madrasa al-Salihiyya. After the completion of his 
studies, which he had to interrupt in 974/1567 
by a four years’ stay in Jerusalem on account of 
famine, he lectured in various madrasas. In the 
year 1020/1611 he acted as Kadi to the Syrian 
pilgrim caravan. He died on the 13th Djumada I 
1024/11th June 1615. His chief work is the col- 
lection of biographies entitled Tarddjim al-A‘yan 
min Abnd al-Zamdan, containing accounts of 205 
individuals which he had collected at long intervals 
and completed in 1023/1614; it was edited by Fadl 
Allah b. Muhibb Allah in 1078/1667 and published 
with a supplement (cf. Ahlwardt, Verzeichnis der 
arab. Hdss.... Berlin, no. 9889; Fliigel, Die arabd., 
pers. und tiirk. Hdss.... Wien, no. 1190; Fihrist al- 
Kutubkhane al-Khidiwiye, v. 33); his Diwan is pre- 
served in Jstanbul (K6priilii, no. 1287). There are 
some of his poems in Berlin (Mardatht on the Sifi 
Muhammad b. Abi ’l-Barakat al-Kadiri, s. Ahlwardt, 
op. cit. no. 7858, 3), Gotha (poetic epistle to As‘ad b. 
Mu‘in al-Din al-Tibrizi al-Dimashki, with the latter’s 
reply, cf. Pertsch, Die arab. Hdss. der herzogl. Bibl., 
no. 44, 23) and London (Catalogus Codd. Or. Mus. 
Brit., ii, no. 630, 2). Lastly he also wrote a commen- 
tary on the Diwan of ‘Umar b. al-Farid, lith. Cairo 
1279; he completed the commentary on the Ta@iyya 
al-Sughra in 1002/1593, cf. Derenbourg, Les Mss. 
Or. de V’Escurial no. 420, 4. 

Bibliography: al-Nu‘mani, al-Rawd al-‘Atir 
(cod. Wetzstein), ii, 289; Ahlwardt, op. cit., no. 
9886), fol. 112%; Muhibbi, Khuldsat al-Athar, ii, 
51; al-Khafadji, Rayhdnat al-Alibba?, Cairo 1294, 


17-22; Wiistenfeld, Die Geschichtsschreiber der 
Avaber, no. 551; Muhammad Kurd ‘Ali, in 
MMIA, iii, 193-202; Brockelmann, II, 374, 
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BURMA. Islam made its first major inpact in 
the early 15th century through the King of Arakan, 
Narameihkla. This monarch returned from exile in 
Bengal in 1430, accompanied by Muslim followers. 
He set up his capital at Mrohaung, where the 
Sandikhan mosque was erected. Subsequent Arak- 
anese kings, although Buddhists, used Muslim 
designations, and even issued medallions bearing 
the kalima. Muslim influence was intensified when 
Prince Shudja‘, brother of ‘Alamgir, fled to Arakan 
in 1660. Shudja‘ was murdered by King Sanda- 
thudamma and his treasure sequestrated, but his 
followers were retained at court as Archers of the 
Guard, in which réle they frequently intervened as 
kingmakers, Descendants of these Mughal courtiers 
remain distinctive to this day. Before the 19th 
century, Muslim presence in Burma proper was 
confined to small numbers of Gudjarati traders and 
certain gunners and other foreign technicians 
conscripted into the service of the Kings of Ava. 
The British annexation of Arakan in 1826 led to an 
influx of Muslims from Cittagong into coastal 
towns, particularly Akyab. The annexation of 
Lower Burma (1852) was followed by large-scale 
Indian immigration from the 1880’s onwards. The 
1931 Census (the last to be completed in detail) 
gives a Muslim population of 584,839, out of a total 
of 14,667,146. Of the Muslims, 396,504 were of 
Indian origin; 1,474 were Chinese (Panthay); and 
186,861 were indigenous, mainly Arakanese. Muslim 
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Arakanese were among the early officials and police 
officers under the British; they took advantage of 
higher education and many were prominent in 
government service, banking, and business. Cit- 
tagonian Muslims supplied almost all the crews of 
the coastal and river-steamers. Isma‘ilis (Khodjas) 
and Gudjaratis dominated the retail trade. The 
1930's were a decade of depression and some 
resentment was vented upon Muslims, conspicuous 
in the economy. Violent riots occurred in 1930 and 
’38; the latter lasted from July to December, and 
were fiercest in Rangoon and Mandalay; some 200 
Muslims were killed. Following the Japanese in- 
vasion {1942) many Indians fled; numbers returned 
after the war, but they are less than before. The 
total Muslim population in 1958 is probably slightly 
higher than in 1931, perhaps 600,000 (the Census 
of 1953-4 is quite incomplete). About half are from 
India and Pakistan. A political organisation, the 
Burma Muslim Congress, was formed in 1945 and 
is affiliated to the Anti-Fascist People’s Freedom 
League, the government coalition party. Two 
Muslims have been Cabinet Ministers during the 
greater period since independence: M. A. Rashid 
(b. 1912) a leading trade unionist and business man, 
and U Khin Maung Lat (‘Abd al-Latif, b. 1913) 
a lawyer. The leaders of independent... Burma, 
notably U Nu, lay great stress upon their Buddhist 
heritage; Muslims are accepted as equal citizens, 
but a number of irritants to good relations have 
existed. The Mudjahid revolt in northern Arakan led 
by Kasim, a fisherman, aimed at union of this area 
with Pakistan. The Mudjahids terrorised the 
Buthidaung-Maungdaw area from 1948 to ’54, but 
with the imprisonment of Kasim in a Pakistan gaol 
their activities were greatly reduced. In September 
1954, a national political crisis was created by 
widespread monastic protests against Islamic 
teaching in state schools, but in general relations are 
Harmonious. In Arakan, where Buddhists and 
Muslims are intermingled, many Muslim customs 
are followed by the Buddhists, even beef-eating. 
But in Lower Burma bDeef-eating and animal 
sacrifice at the ‘Id are actively discouraged. The 
Burma Muslim Dissolution of Marriages Act, passed 
in March 1953, gave Muslim women equal rights to 
those of Buddhists: equal opportunity to divorce 
their husbands, and the right to retain their marriage 
portion on dissolution of the union. The act evoked 
Muslim protests outside Burma, but was accepted 
by the Burma Muslim Congress. Married Burmese 
Muslim women do not take the veil or observe 
purdah. In 1955, U Nu as Prime Minister initiated 
a project to translate the Kur’4n into Burmese. 
Bibliography: Census of India, 1931, xi 
(Burma), Rangoon 1933; H. Tinker, The Union 
of Burma, London 1957. (H. Tinker) 
BURSA, also called Burusa by the Ottomans 


‘after the ancient city of Prusa (mpotca) on the 


northern foothills of Mysian Olympus, became the 
main capital of the Ottoman state between 
726-805/1326-1402. 

It was mentioned by Pachymeres along with 
Nicaea and Philadelphia as one of the three principal 
cities still in the hands of the Byzantines when the 
Turkish borderers invaded the whole of western 
Anatolia about 699/1300. 

According to ‘Ashik Pashazdde (ed. Fr. Giese, 
22-23) the Ottomans were able to lay siege to Bursa 
for the first time when they invaded the Bursa plain 
after their victory over the Byzantine Tekfur [q.v.] 
of Bursa who, in alliance with the other Tekfurs had 
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attempted to stop the Ottomans at the pass of Dinboz, 
about 717/1308. This first siege failed. After 
blockading it for many years (cf. ‘Ashik Pashazade, 
28-29; Ibn Battiita, Paris 1877, ii, 317; Pachy- 
meres quoted by A. Wachter, Der Verfall des Griechen- 
tums in Kleinasten, Leipzig 1903, 55), the starved 
city had to surrender to the Ottomans (2 Djum4da I 
726/6 April 1326), and to pay a heavy tribute 
(Pachymeres, loc. ctt.; in Neshri, ed. Taeschner, i, 
39, 30,000 flort). The Byzantine commander was 
allowed to leave Bursa for Istanbul but his chief 
adviser, Saroz(?) who was responsible for the 
surrender, remained with the Ottomans (‘Ashik 
Pashazade, 29; Neshri, i, 39). The Greek metropolitan 
of Bursa continued to excercise his duty there under 
the Ottomans but his revenues diminished con- 
siderably (A. Wachter, loc. cit.). The Greeks were 
apparently removed from the castle to a district below 
it where we still find them in the K4di records of the 
15th century. The castle itself was settled by the Otto- 
mans and the court. In 836/1432 B. de La Broquiére 
(136) reported that the castle contained 1000 houses. 
Another description of it, in 1050/1640, is found in 
Ewliya? Celebi (Vol. ii, 9). Orkhan {q.v.] had his 
palace (Beg-sarayf) within its walls near the 
Byzantine church which had been converted into 
a mosque (Ibn Battita, ii; -322). This locality 
overlooking the plain is called today Tophane. An 
inscription of 738/1337-38 found near it shows that he 
had also a mosque built there (A. Tewhid, Bursa’da 
en eskt kitabe, in TOEM, v, 318-320.) Orkhan made 
Bursa his capital and had his first silver coin, the 
akéa, struck there in 727/1327 (Belleten, x, 207). In 
740/1339-40 below the castle on the plain he built a 
Mosque, an ‘imdret, a bath and a caravanserai (Beg- 
khanf). This group of public buildings became the 
centre of Ottoman Bursa and the place is still the 
most lively commercial centre in Bursa. New 
districts such as ‘Ala? al-Din-beg, Coban-beg, Kodja 
Na?ib, came into existence in this period, and towards 
734/1333 Ibn Battita (tbéd.) described Bursa as 
‘a large and great city with attractive bazaars and 
large streets’. During the subsequent reigns new 
religious and commercial centres with generous 
endowments were established by the Sultans and 
high officials in other parts of the locality. These 
became nuclei of the new districts of Bursa such as 
Yildirim, Emir-sultan, Sultan-Mehmed (today Yeshil) 
etc. A particularly great development of the city 
took place during the reign of Bayazid I (q.v.]. Ulu- 
Djami‘, the Great Mosque, was erected in 802/1399. 
J. Schiltberger, a contemporary eye-witness, says: 
“The city contains two hundred thousand (?) 
houses and eight hospitals (‘imdret) where poor 
people are received whether they be Christians, 
infidels or Jews’ (ed. Telfer, 40). After Timir’s 
victory over Bayazid I in 804/1402 a contingent 
of his army plundered and burned down Bursa. 
From that time on Adrianople (see EDIRNE) 
replaced Bursa as the principal capital (ddr al- 
saljana) of the Ottoman state, though during the 
civil war (806-816/1403-1413), each party tried hard 
to gain control of Bursa as well as Adrianople. 
During the prosperous reign of Murad II (q.v.] who 
was enthroned in Bursa, the city made a quick 
recovery and greatly expanded. The new districts 
named after and endowed by Sultan Murad, Fadl 
Allah Pasha, Hadjdji ‘Iwad Pasha, Hasan Pasha, 
Umir Beg, Djebe-‘All Beg, Shihab al-Din Pasha and 
Reykh4n were formed. In 836/1432 B. de La Broquiére 
observed: ‘‘Ceste ville de Bourse est bien bonne 
ville et bien marchande, et est la meilleure ville que 
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le Turc aye’. Before Mehemmed II (q.v.] made 
Istanbul his capital, Bursa had risen as a rival of it, 
but then many of the citizens of Bursa were ordered 
to migrate to the new capital. Bursa, however, 
benefited economically from the great expansion of 
the empire under this Sultan. Moreover he continued 
to use it as headquarters of his campaigns in the east. 
During the civil war after his death (886/1481) the 
people of Bursa took sides with Djem (q.v.] who 
maintained himself there as sultan for 18 days. He 
had coins struck there in his name and planned to 
rule at least over Anatolia with Bursa as his capital. 
The town continued to be considered one of the 
three capitals of the empire and the palace of Bursa 
was maintained and occasionally used by the Sultans 
as late as in the rrth/r7th century (Petewi, ii, 313; 
Ewliya? Celebi, ii, ro). 

An idea can be obtained about the population 
growth of the city from the figures included in the 
Ottoman registers of the ‘owdrid {q.v.] units of 
families. Thus for example there were 5000 ‘awdrid 
families under Mehemmed II, 6456 in 892/1487, and, 
6351 in 936/1530. In the middle of the roth/16th 
century P. Belon (Les observations, 451) made the 
remark that ‘‘Encores de présent Bource est aussi 
riche et aussi peuplée que Constantinople et osons 
dire d’avantage qu'elle est plus riche que Con- 
stantinople. La richesse de Bource provient de la 
soye’’. 

In 985/1577 for security reasons strong gates with 
guardians were erected between the districts by a 
special order of the Sultan. The Albanians immi- 
grating from Rumeli to the city had by then become 
a real threat (documents in H. T. Dagfioglu, 16. 
astrda Bursa, Bursa 1943). Then from 1003/1595 on 
the Djalali {q.v.] bands threatened the city and in 
1017/1608 Kalenderoghlu {q.v.] came to plunder it 
(Na‘ima, ii, Istanbul 1283, 27). 

Bursa was the chief city of the sasdjak called 
Khuddwendigar or Beg in the eydlet of Anadolu 
{g.v.]. In 1248/1832 Bursa became the capital city 
of the newly formed eydlet of Khudawendigar, which 
included the mutasarrifliks of Bursa, Karahis4r, 
Kiitahya, Biledjik, Erdek, and Biga, and when in 
1281/1864 a wildyet of Khudawendigar was formed 
with the liwds of Karesi, Kodja-eli, Karahisar, 
Kiitahya, Bursa became the seat of the wali. It had 
in 1310/1892 a population of 76,000 of which 5,158 
were Greeks, 7,541 Armenians, 2,548 Jews and the 
rest Muslims. There were 165 mosques, 57 schools, 
27 madrasas, 7 ‘imarets, 7 churches, 3 synagogues, 
49 Caravanserais, 36 factories (Khudawendigar 
Wildyetit Sdlndmesi for the year 1310/1892). 

It can be said that Bursa had a greater economic 
than political significance in Ottoman history. It 
soon became an international market as it was, 
under the Ottomans, one of the closest of the 
Muslim centres to the Christian world. In fact 
Iranian silk caravans increasingly came to the 
Bursa market, partially abandoning earlier ones 
such as Trebizond and Aleppo. Already around 
802/1400 it was, as can be understood from 
Schiltberger (34), one of the international centres 
of the silk trade and industry. The main silk route 
to Bursa passed through Tabriz, Erzurum and Tokat. 
Other important trade routes also converged in this 
city then. The ancient diagonal route Aleppo- 
Konya-Kiitahya seems to regain its importance 
during this period. In 836/1432 B. de La Broquiére 
(55-59) joined a Mecca caravan in Damascus which 
followed this route, and the spices it brought were 
sold to the Genoese merchants of Pera in Bursa. 
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The Damascus-Aleppo-Bursa route on the one hand 
and the sea route of Antalya-Alexandria on the 
other grew in importance during the 9th/15th century 
because of the active trade in spices, sugar, dyes, 
soap and perfumes coming from Egypt and Syria to 
Bursa. Moreover, merchants from India used these 
routes to come to trade in Bursa. Thus for example 
about 885/1480 the agents of Mahmid GAwAn [9.v.] 
were importing Indian goods to Bursa. This trade 
must have been important enough for the Floren- 
tines about 874/1470 to hope to obtain their spices 
in the Bursa market. But it must be added that 
because of higher prices in Bursa the spice trade 
there never developed to such a degree as to make 
it a competitor of the Egyptian markets. About 
892/1487 the customs duties on dyes and pepper 
brought to Bursa amounted to roo thousand akéas 
(about 2,500 Venetian ducats) yearly (Basvekélet 
Arsivi, Istanbul, tapu def. no. 23, mukdfa‘at of 
Bursa). But Bursa remained the most important 
emporium of Eastern goods for Istanbul, the Balkans 
and even for Eastern Europe until the r1th/17th 
century. 

The silk trade and industry in Bursa was 
the basis of its prosperity. Caravans from Tabriz 
brought to Bursa the precious silk of Gilan, Astarabad 
and Sari, and this was the subject of a very active 
trade there as the records of the kddis of Bursa 
(preserved today in the Bursa Museum) and the 
Medici documents published by G. R. B. Richards 
(Florentine Merchants in the Age of the Medici, 
Cambridge, Mass. 1932) attest. The Genoese, Vene- 
tians and Florentines, who usually had their agents 
in Bursa, were in keen competition to buy as much 
silk as they could, and the usual practice in this 
trade was to exchange the silk for the woollen cloth 
which they imported. In 906/1501 Maringhi, an 
agent in Bursa for the Medici, estimated that one 
load (fardello) of silk made 70 to 80 ducats of profit. 
In the year of 884/1479 the total value of the silk 
imported there from Iran amounted to about 150 
thousand Venetian ducats. Most of this silk was 
consumed by the local silk industry. In 907/1502 
an official inspection showed that more than one 
thousand looms were active in this industry in Bursa 
(Bursa Ihtisab Kanunu, ed. ©. L. Barkan, Tarih Vesi- 
Ralari Dergisi, vii, 30). It was in private hands and 
had created there a prosperous Muslim bourgeoisie. 
The upper and middle class people constituted about 
70 per cent of the population of Bursa in the second 
half of the r5th century (see I[ktisat Faktiltest 
Mecmuast, Istanbul, xv, no. 1-4, 55-57). Workers 
in the silk industry were mostly slaves and after a 
time many of them were freed and became in turn 
entrepreneurs themselves. The ihtisab [g.v.] regu- 
lations mentioned above describe in detail various 
groups engaged in this business and the processes 
by which different kinds of silks were manufactured. 
The precious brocades (kemhd) and gold velvets 
(mudhahhab kadife) of Bursa were exported and 
much sought after in Europe, Egypt and Iran, but 
the main consumer was the Ottoman court (see 
T. Oz, Tiirk Kumaslars, Istanbul 1946; R. Anhegger- 
H. Inalcik, Kantinndme-i Sultani ber miiceb-i ‘orf-+ 
‘Osmani, Ankara 1956, 36). Light silks called vdle 
and ¢tdfta (taffeta) were produced in Bursa and 
exported in great quantities for wider use. 

The considerable commercial activity of Bursa is 
further attested by many caravanserais (kkdns) built 
in the 9th/r5th century such as Ipek-khanf under 
Mehemmed I, Mahmid Pasha-khan{ under Mehem- 
med II, and the larger kkdns called Koza-khanf and 


Piriné-khani under Bayezid I]. Bursa became also 
an entrepét for the cotton textiles of western 
Anatolia, which were exported especially to Rumeli 
and to Eastern Europe. The yearly tax revenues on 
the imported goods in Bursa amounted to about 
140 thousand ducats in 892/1487 (Basvek4let Arsivi, 
tapu def. no. 23). The principal mint (see pPARBHANE) 
of copper and silver coins was located in Bursa, 
and this monopoly brought in a yearly revenue 
of 6,000 ducats at the same date. 

Between 1007/1599 and 1037/1628 ‘Abbds the 
Great attempted to divert Persian silk from the 
Ottoman market (see Belleten, no. 60, 665), and this 
induced the Ottomans to encourage silk production 
in Bursa and its environs. In the r2th/18th century 
the production of good quality silk in Europe (Italy, 
France) and the competition of Izmir [¢.v.] as a 
market of Eastern goods affected Bursa’s former 
prosperity (P. Masson, Hist. du commerce Francais 
dans le Levant, Paris 1911, ii, 492). It, however, 
continued to produce Bursa silk cloth for internal 
consumption. In the 13th/r9th century this local 
market too was invaded by cheap cotton and silk 
products from Europe. In 1262/1846 D. Sandison, the 
British Consul in Bursa, wrote that “Bursa silk and 
cotton stuffs were always falling in disuse’ (Public 
Record Office, F.O. 78,701), British, German and 
Swiss imitations of the Bursa silks and cottons were 
in great demand in Bursa itself. But, in 1253/1837, 
Bursa was saved from becoming a mere producer 
of raw silk for Western countries by the introduction 
of steam power in the local industry. Filatures were 
35 in number twenty five years later and the pro- 
duction of raw silk reached one thousand tons by 
1332-1914. This development was greatly affected at 
the time of war of independence (1337-1341/1919- 
1922). But under the protectionist policy of the 
Turkish Republic a partial recovery was achieved 
in silk production (140 tons of raw silk in 1958). 
On the other hand Bursa textile industry made 
tremendous progress because artificial silk now 
provided the raw material (6,000 power looms in 
1958). Moreover the establishment of a _ large 
woollen factory in 1938 emphasised the indus- 
trial character of the city. Its population al- 
most doubled ‘from 77,000 in 1940 to 131,000 in 
1955. 
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BURSUK (Eastern Turkish = “badger’’), one 
of the chief officers of the Great Saldjiks, 
whose descendants also played a notable réle at 
the beginning of the 6th/r2th century. Bursuk, 


although youthful, entered history as one of the 
principal amirs in the service of Jughril-Beg, who 
after restoring control in Baghdad following the 
tragedies of the years 450-51/1058-59, made Bursuk 
his first skthna (military commander) in Baghdad. 
However, under the pacified Saldjikid organisation, 
the essential power belonged to the ‘amid, the civil 
administrator, and it is not certain that there had 
been a shthna with any permanence in Baghdad for 
a dozen years. In any case, Bursuk did not remain 
in the position since we find him in 455/1063 as 
hadjib of the sultan whom he accompanied (Sibt Ibn 
al-Djawzi, Mir’at al-Zamdn, Bibl. Nat., Paris, Arab. 
1506, 87v.); then, in 456/1064, he was charged by the 
new sultan, Alp Arslan, to go and extract from a 
vassal arrears of tribute (ibid., 99v, roov). Then, 
without our being able to explain the reason, silence 
enshrouds him for 15 years. We discover him again 
only around 471/1078, under Malikshah, sent to 
Anatolia against the Saldjikid rebel sons of Kutlu- 
mush, one of whom, Mansir, he killed but without 
being able to crush the other, Sulayman (Bar 
Hebraeus, Chronography, trans. Budge, 227). In 
479/1086, together with Biizan, he led the advanced 
guard of Malikshah’s army, which on the death of 
Sulayman occupied Aleppo; and probably from 
there was dispatched to Asia Minor to combat the 
heir of Sulayman at Nicaea who, despite the efforts 
of the sultan, was supported by Alexius Comnenus, 
the Byzantine Emperor (Anna Comnena, Alexiad, 
Bonn ed., 302-11). It was probably on this occasion 
that he obtained from Constantinople the tribute of 
300,000 dindrs about which Bundari speaks (ed. 
Houtsma, 70). A little later Bursuk organised the 
celebrations in Baghdad honouring the marriage of 
the caliph to a daughter of Malikshah. Following 
the death of the sultan, in the quarrels among the 
latter’s heirs he took the part of Barkyarak, particu- 
larly in the resistance to Tutush, and followed his 
prince to Isfahan, there falling victim to the Assassins. 
His sons avenged him by participating two years later 
(490/r091) in the execution of the Shi‘ mustawfi of 
Barkyarik, Madjd al-Mulk al-Balasani, whom they 
suspected of having been the instigator of the 
murder of Bursuk and of others as well. 

The sons of Bursuk—Zenghi, Akbiri, Ibeki, and 
Bursuk—appear, generally speaking, as a close-knit 
family group, which remained attached to Barkyarak 
as long as he lived, but which was more normally 
established on their tkta‘ of the province of 
Ahwaz, which, with Tustar, foremost town of 
the province, ware acknowledged to be hereditary, 
either legally or by fact of possession. Bursuk 
assisted Barkyarik in recapturing Rayy from his 
brother Muhammad. Probably it was for this 
Teason, when in 498/1105 Muhammad succeeded 
Barkyarik who had died, that we find Zenghi 
incarcerated by the new sultan. But the family 
found a way to reconcile itself with Muhammad by 
refusing to follow the rebel Mangubars and by 
betraying him to the sultan. Zenghi, who would 
have been put to death, was set free, and although 
the sultan demanded from the Bani Bursuk the 
return of their +kfd‘, in exchange he conceded to them 
Dinawar. Furthermore, even this exchange appears 
to have been provisional; for we find the Bani 
Bursuk subsequently once more in possession of 
Tustar. Meanwhile, Bursuk (the son of Bursuk) was 
made by Muhammad governor of the province of 
Hamadhian, one of the capitals of the Empire (Ibn 
al-Kalanisi, ed. Amedroz, 174). 
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Firmly installed in power, Sultan Muhammad 
sought to organise war against the Franks in Syria. 
Bursuk b. Bursuk was one of the principal participants 
of the expedition of 505/11x1, which miscarried 
because of quarrels among the chiefs and the jealou- 
sies of the Syrian princes toward the ‘‘Easterners” ; 
morepver, he was ill almost the whole time. But 
he received command of the expedition of 509/1115. 
Again the circumstances were difficult, Ilghazi, the 
principal chief of the Diyar Bakr Turkoméans, 
Tughtakin of Damascus, and Lu’lu’, regent of 
Aleppo, having made an alliance with the Franks 
against him. With such bases as Hims, where the 
prince was his friend, and Hama, which he con- 
quered, Bursuk attempted to dislodge the coalition 
army. He succeeded only on making contact, with- 
drawing, returning, and finally being overrun at 
D4nith, to the east of the Orontes, by Roger, Prince 
of Antioch. He was preparing to take his revenge 
when he died, as did his brother Zenghi, in 510/1116. 
This. death and that of Sultan Muhammad two 
years later, meant the end of political intervention 
by the Sultanate against the Franks. 

It is only on the occasion of the dissensions among 
the Saldjakids that the last heirs of Bursuk are 
heard of again, re-established in Khizistan. Akbiri 
and some of the sons of Zenghi and Ilbeki figured 
in the army employed by Sultan Mahmid against 
his uncle Sandjar, and Bursuk b. Bursuk participated 
in the complicated quarrels of Lower ‘Irak. At the 
death of Mahmitd, the brothers Tughril and Bursuk 
were found in the party of Tughril, who protected 
Sandjar; then, when he (Tughril) died, they joined 
the party of Da’id, who had the support of the 
Caliph. Nevertheless, they were able in time to 
reconcile themselves with the conqueror Mas‘iid 
(529-31/1134-1136). We cannot say whether it was 
one of these two whose death, under the name of 
Hamza b. Bursuk, is mentioned by Ibn Abi Tayyi 
(cited by Ibn al-Furat, NS. Vienna II, rr5r°), as 
lord of Tustar in 533/1139. In any case, it appears 
this is the last mention of a member of the family 
whose heirs are no longer encountered among the 
vassals of the subsequent masters of Khizistan. 

It was as an officer of the first Bursuk that Ak- 
Sunkur al-Bursuki [q.v.] began his career. 
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and 495 ff. (CL. CAHEN) 
AL-BURSUKI [see ak suNKUR]. 
AL-BURT, pl. al-Burtat, a Spanish-Arabism 


derived from the Latin portus, the meaning of which 
the Arab authors explain as the equivalent of Arabic 
bab, pl. abwab. The triangular shape which the Arabs 
gave to the Iberian peninsula is well known. Follow- 
ing Ptolemy, they fixed its points at Tarifa in the 
south, at Cape Finisterre in the west, and in the east 
in the Narbonne area according to some, or the 
valley of the Llobregat according to others, or at 
Port-Vendres (Portus Veneris/Haykal al-Zuhara) 
according to a third group. The disagreement over 
the fixing of the third point arises from two causes, 
to which nobody has given the attention. they 
deserve. In the first place, the Arab geographers of 
the Middle Ages had no clear idea of the Pyrenees, 
nor did they give a definite name to them; in the 
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second place, they show the north-east frontier in 
ways which differ markedly according to the ideas 
of the times in which they lived and the political 
situation of the region. 

Some, the earliest, such as al-RAzi and after him 
Ibn Hayydn and al-Yasa‘, follow the Visigothic 
tradition and take the limits of the peninsula, as in 
Wamba’s time, to the Narbonne area. Others, 
coming later, such as al-Bakri, who knew of the 
Frankish conquest of the Spanish marches, and had 
travelled through the country several times by land 
and sea, on hearing the Catalans of Barcelona and 
of the Pyrenean countries called Franks and taken 
for such, place the north-east limit on the line of 
the Llobregat; on this frontier al-Bakri mentions 
al-Burt (the Gate) in the Catalan coastal range; 
and in order to leave no room for doubt that the 
frontier between al-Andalus and the continent 
(al-ard al-kabira) stands on that river whose 
Latin name (Rubricatus) he knew, he states that 
the gates (abwadb) of the Djabal aJ-Burt face 
the islands of Majorca and Minorca. This 
testimony is confirmed by Ibn Said, and al- 
Makkari accepts it as the most accurate since it 
is corroborated by many travellers. Ibn al-Abbar 
mentions more than once the famous battle during 
which the Almoravid amir Ibn ‘A?isha died and 
calls it waki‘at al-Burt (Christian sources refer to 
it as the battle of El] Congost de Martorell) and Ibn 
Khaldiin mentions the embassy which the Frankish 
count of Barcelona who was living on the other 
side of al-Burt sent to ‘Abd al-Rahman III. Al- 
Idrisi, on his part, who was writing in the second 
half of the 6th/1zth century, and witnessed the in- 
dependence of the Catalan-Aragonese kingdom, takes 
care not to call the Catalans Franks and puts the 
frontier of Spain at Port Vendres; in enumerating 
the 26 provinces or tklims of Andalusia he puts 
Tortosa, Tarragona, and Barcelona in the iklim of 
al-Burtat, further south than the Pyrenees, appearing 
to show that this Djabal al-Burt or al-Burtat was 
the centre of the iklim. 

Bibliography: Idrisi, text 176, tr. 211; 
Makkari, Analectes, i, 252-3 (quotations from 
Razi, Bakri, and Ibn Sa‘id, i, 82-3); Ibn al-Abbar, 
Takmila, in BAH iv, 55, 309; Ibn Khaldin, ‘Zbar, 
iv, 142; Chronicle of Ripoll and Chronicle of 
Tortosa in Villanueva, Viaje literario, v, 247. 

(A. Hutcr Mrranpa) 
_ BURTAS, or Burpas (in:al-Bakri FurpAs), pagan 
tribe of the Volga basin. For an account of the 
Burtas and their neighbours the Khazars and the 
Bulghars, to the north and south, see BuLGHAr. Al- 
Mas‘idi (Murtdj, ii, 14 & Tanbih, 62) lists Burtas 
also as a river flowing into the Itil (Volga); Mar- 
quart identifies this stream with Samara (Streifziige, 
336). The sources do not mention any adherents to 
Islam among the Burtas, which contrasts with their 
accounts of the Khazars and Bulghars. Yakit’s 
report on the Burtas (i, 567) is based on a misunder- 
standing, as he applied Istakhri’s remarks on the 
Bulghars (225) to the Burtas. The sources in which 
they are mentioned, Ibn Rusta (140 ff.), al-Bakri 
{Kunik & Rosen, Izviestiya al-Bekri, etc., i, 44) and 
Gardizi, (Barthold, Ottet 0 poyezsdkie v Srednyuyu 
Axiyu, 96 ff.) content themselves with saying on the 
subject of the Burtds religion that they adhere to 
the same beliefs as the Ghuzz (Turks) and that some 
of them burn while others bury their dead. They 
allowed themselves to be outdistanced by their 
neighbours more in contact with civilisation. They 
lacked government authority, the direction of affairs 
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being entrusted to the elders of each tribe. The only 
commercial dealings of any importance between the 
Muslim World and the Burtds was the traffic in 
furs—the /frra? mentioned by Yakit (loc. c#t.). 

The majority of authorities (V. V. Holmsted, 
A. P. Smirnov, P. D. Stepanov) identify the Burtas 
with the Finnish Mordve-Moksha (the ‘‘Moksel” of 
Rubruquis), clans which at the beginning of the 
Middle Ages inhabited the area between the upper 
basins of the rivers Khoper and Medveditza and the 
right branch of the Volga, extending so far north- 
wards until the Finns were the immediate neigh- 
bours of the Slavs. Others (A. I. Popov, A. E. 
Alikhova) locate their place of origin in the northern 
Caucasian steppes and argue that the Burtas 
emigrated northwards only at the time of the Golden 
Horde; others again (Sboev, Rittich) place them 
among the ancestors of the Cuwash. Tokarev believes 
that the Burtas were a Finnish tribe more or less 
Turkicised, and which finally was assimilated partly 
by the Mordve-Moksha and partly by the Cuwash. 

Russian chronicles from the 13th century onwards 
mention the Burtas as vassals of the Golden Horde. 
After the downfall of Kazan, their land was conquered 
and colonised by the Russians in the 16th century. 
At the beginning of the 18th one reads of insur- 
rections among them but from that time the name 
Burtas ceases to figure in Russian documents. 

The present Mordve (Mordva in Russian) are 
divided into two distinct groups: the Moksha and 
the Erzia, numbering about 1,450,000 souls (Soviet 
census 1939), living in an autonomous Soviet 
Socialist Republic (Autonomous SSR of the Mordve, 
capital Saransk). A large number of the Mordve, 
however, live outside their republic, notably in 
Tataristan, Bashkiria and Siberia. 

The Mordves were subject to strong Russian 
cultural influences, and from the 17th century 
adopted the Orthodox faith. One must, however, 
mention the existence of another Mordve-Moksha 
group living in the Tatar region (in the district of 
Kamsko-Ustinsk of the autonomous SSR of 
Tatarstan)—the Karatai. These from the 17th 
century have been subjected to Tatar influence and 
were completely ‘Tatarised’. The Karatai have lost 
the use of their Finnish language and speak the 
Tatar of Kazan. Considered officially as Christian 
Orthodox, they are in fact crypto-Muslims. 
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BURTUKAL, the name given by the Arabs to 
an ancient town (Cale or Calem, Portus Cale, 
modern Oporto) at the mouth of the Douro, and 
later to the kingdom of Portugal. Before the 
establishment of an independent Portugal in the 
12th century, the history of the region belongs 
to that of Spain (see AL-ANDALUS). At the Arab 
conquest the whole of the territory of modern 
Portugal must have passed rapidly into Muslim 
hands, though details are lacking. We hear only of 
resistance in the south (see BADJA) and of the 
occupation of Evora, Santarem and Coimbra by 
‘Abd al-‘Aziz b. Misd b. Nusayr (governor of al- 
Andalus, 95/714-97/716). According to a notice in a 
late author, but cited on the good authority of 
Muhammad b. Misa al-Razi (3rd/9th century), 
Santarem and Coimbra had before this been 
exempted from a general division of the conquered 
land among the soldiers of Misa b. Nusayr, ap- 
parently under a treaty (cf. E. Lévi-Provengal, 
Hist. Esp. Mus., iii, 201-202, and see below). 

Political confusion in al-Andalus and especially, 
from about 750 onwards, the withdrawal owing to 
famine of large numbers of the new inhabitants of 
the NW. (mostly Berbers) provided conditions for 
the beginning of the Reconquista. Alfonso I of 
Asturias (739-757) or, according to Ibn Hayyan 
(Makkari, Nafh, I, 213), his son Fruela I (757-768) 
made himself master of the north of modern Portu- 
gal, including the towns of Oporto and Braga north 
of the Douro and Viseu south of the same river. 
Another son of Alfonso, Aurelio (reigned 768-774), 
is given by Ibn al-Khatib (A‘mal al-A‘lim, 373) 
as conqueror of ‘ard Burtukal’. Alfonso II (791-842) 
is said to have taken Lisbon in 182/798 and to have 
sent a message to Aix-la-Chapelle announcing the 
news to Charlemagne. But these successes, if authen- 
tic, were transitory. It was not till the time of 
Alfonso III that the line of the Douro was more or 
less effectively held by the Christians, after the 
definitive capture of Oporto in 868. 

Kulumriyya (Coimbra) fell in 264/878 but was 
retaken in 375/985 by al-Mansir, whose extra- 
ordinary march from Cordova to Shant Ya‘ktb 
(Santiago de Compostella) was directed via Coria 
and Viseu. Al-Ushbina (Lisbon), which still be- 
longed to the expiring Caliphate in 400/1009 tempore 
al-Mahdi (Humaydi, 18), was later, in the time of 
the Muluk al-Tawa*if, a dependency of the Aftasids 
of Badajoz, who disputed control of the W. of al- 
Andalus with the ‘Abbadids of Seville, and after the 
final loss of Coimbra in 456/1064 (Ibn ‘Idhari, iii, 239) 
remained with Shantarin (Santarem) as a Muslim 
enclave N. of the Tagus, till both were captured by 
Alfonso Henriques, the first king of Portugal, in 
5431/1147. Alfonso Henriques is usually said to 
have taken the royal title after a victory over the 
Muslims at Ourique near Beja (July, 1139). Before 
his death (1185) the Portuguese were in possession 
of most of the south. The fluctuating fortunes of war 
earlier are illustrated by the case of Lamego, S. of 
the Douro, which appears to have been captured by 
Alfonso III in 904. It was afterwards lost, but was 
retaken by Ferdinand I in 1038, when its king or 
governor was permitted to remain as vassal of the 
Christian. Some time before 1102 it passed again under 
Muslim control, being finally conceded to the Conde 
Don Henrique in that year (F. Fernandez y Gonzalez, 
Mudejares de Castilla, 29). For the deep-rooted 
Arabism of the region we may compare an account 
in the 12th century writer al-Mawa‘ayni (Pons 
Boigues, Histortadores, no. 189) of certain Arabice 
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speaking Christians encountered by al-Mu‘tadid of 
Seville on an expedition into Portugal circa 1020 at 
Hisnay al-Ikhw4n, now represented by Alafoens or 
Alafées (< Alajoen), N. of Viseu, who claimed to 
hold their land by treaty from Misa b. Nusayr (cf. 
above) and, though doubtless Mozarabs, alleged 
their descent from Djabala b. al-Ayham, a Christian 
Arab of Syria contemporary with Muhammad 
(Fernandez y Gonzalez, ibid., cf. Dozy, Loct de 
Abbadidts, ii, 7). 

Under the Caliphate several kéras (i.e., provincial 
districts with chief town, governor and garrison, 
see art. AL-ANDALUS, 2, iii) belonged in whole or in 
Part to the territory of modern Portugal. 1. In the 
extreme S, corresponding to the present-day 
province of Algarve, was the kéra of Ukshinuba 
(Ocsonoba), so called from the ancient town of that 
name, inland from modern Faro. The town declined 
in importance after the Arab invasion and gave way 
to Shilb (Silves) as provincial capital, but was still 
in existence in the 5th/rrth century (Ibn ‘Idhari, 
iii, 215). Silves, situated more to the W. near the 
estuary of two small rivers, is first mentioned as a 
port at the time of the descent of the Norsemen in 
229/844 (see AL-BAHR AL-MUHIiT), and grew to be a 
flourishing city, especially perhaps after the fall of 
the Caliphate under the SAbbadids of Seville. Other 
towns or large villages in the province were, ac- 
cording to Ibn Sa‘id (al-Mughrib fi Hula >l-Maghrib, 
Dhakh@ir al-SArab, x, Cairo 1953-1955, 1, 380 ff.), 
Shannabis or Shannaris (? = Shannabris for 
Sao Br4s), Ramada, Shantamariyya (Santa Maria 
de Algarve, now Faro), al-‘Ulya (Loulé) and 
Kastalla (Cacela). Al-Idrisi (circa 1154) in his 
description of Silves mentions that the inhabitants 
of its villages, as well as the townspeople, spoke 
pure Arabic. 2. Immediately N. of Ukshinuba, 
4.e., corresponding to modern Baixo Alentejo, 
was the ktra of Badja (Beja), with principal 
town of the same name (see BADJA). This province, 
according to Ibn Sa‘id, included Martula (Mertola), 
which is placed by Ibn al-Khatib (A ‘mal, 287) in the 
kira of Shadhina (Sidonia). 3. Further N. lay the 
kara of al-Ushbiina or Lisbon (Makkari, Nafh, i, 96), 
which included Shantarin (Santarem), Shantara 
(Cintra) and al-Kibdhak or al-Kabdhak (cf. al- 
Kabdhak = Alcaudete between Cordova and Gra- 
nada). Other kéras in Portugal are not named. 
Yabura (Evora) N. of Beja is included by Ibn 
Sa‘id in the kingdom of Badajoz, and perhaps in 
Caliphal times formed part of a kara of Marida or 
Merida (cf. Makkari, Nafh, i, 103). While it still 
belonged to Islam before 264/878 Kulumriyya 
(Coimbra) may have been the centre of a kira (cf. 
E. Lévi-Provengal, Esp. Mus., iii, 51). 

Like other outlying parts of al-Andalus, Muslim 
Portugal affords plenty of examples of particularism 
throughout its history. Partially successful attempts 
to assert independence of Cordova were made in the 
3rd/9th century by ‘Abd al-Rahman b. Marwan, 
often called Ibn al-Djilliki (‘son of the Galician’) 
and his descendants, operating widely from Badajoz, 
and by the Bani Bakr at Santa Maria de Algarve 
in the same century. Much later a militant religious 
movement in the W. headed by Ibn Kasi, who 
revolted at Mertola in 539/1144, contributed to the 
downfall of the Almoravids. Ibn Kasi became 
master of Silves, and he and his contemporary Ibn 
Wazir were perhaps the only Muslims to coin money 
on Portuguese soil. 

The last period of the struggle in Portugal between 
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though unsuccessful effort of the Almohad Abia 
Ya‘kub Ydsuf in 580/1184. The Almohad fleet, it 
seems, failed before Lisbon, and the main land 
assault on Santarem had to be abandoned. In a 
Portuguese attack on the séka or rearguard of the 
Almohads Abi Ya‘kab received a wound from 
which he died near Evora on the march back to 
Seville. 

The set-back in Portugal was contrary to general 
expectation, for at this time Almohad power and 
prestige stood high. In 1189, the year in which it 
first fell into Portuguese hands, Silves was described 
by an anonymous Crusader (‘Anonymous of Turin?) 
as much stronger than Christian Lisbon and ten 
times as rich. After the victory of the Christians at 

al-‘Ikab (Las Navas de Tolosa) in 609/1212, in 
which Portuguese forces took part, the issue of the 
prolonged struggle came within sight. Silves fell 
finally in 1249 and the Muslims lost Algarve, their 
last holding in the territory of modern Portugal. 
At a battle fought near Tarifa on the Rio Salado in 
741/1340 the Portuguese under their king, Alfonso 
IV of Portugal, joined forces with the Castilians to 
oppose the African troops of the Marinid ruler of 
Fas, Abu ’l-Hasan ‘Ali and the contingents of 
Yusuf I, Sultan of Granada. Ibn al-Khatib describes 
how the Andalusians almost broke the ranks of the 
Portuguese at the first charge, but their valour was 
in vain and the day was lost (A‘mal al-A‘lam, 389). 
Henceforward there was no hope of restoring 
Muslim rule in the West of al-Andalus. 

The principal towns of Muslim Portugal produced 
a respectable number of literary men, whose names 
are given in the Arabic biographical works. Among 
the best known are the historian Ibn Bassam, Abu 
’1-Walid al-Badji (see at-BADJI), Ibn ‘Ammar, the 
poet and friend of al-Mu‘tamid b. ‘Abb4d, and 
Ibn Kasi, already mentioned, author of the Khal‘ 
al-Na‘layn fi ’l-Tasawwuf and other works. 

Some itineraries in roth century Portugal are 
given by al-Istakhri (BGA, I, 46) and Ibn Hawkal 
(ed. Kramers, i, 116-117). 
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Coimbra, 1927%3.José D. Garcia Domingues, 
Histéria Luso-Arabe, Episdédios e figuras meridi- 
onais, Lisbon 1945; Ambrosio Huici, Los Almohades 
en Portugal, in Annais da Academia Portuguesa da 
Historia, Series ii, Vol. 7, 19 ff.; R. Dozy, L’expédt- 
tion du Calife almohade Abou-Yacoub contre le 
Portugal, in Recherches ed. 3, ii, 443-480; E. Lévi- 
Provengal,Hist. Esp. mus., i-iii, indices. 

(D. M. Duntop) 

AL-BURODY [see nupJim}. 

BURUDJIRD [see BARUDJIRD]). 

BURUKLUS, i.e, Proclus (A.D. 410-485), 
head of the pagan philosophical school at Athens 


Christians and Muslims was marked by a great ' (the ‘Platonic Academy’), outstandihg scnolastic 
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systematiser of Neoplatonic thought’and one of the 
chief links between ancient and medieval philosophy. 
Although it would be premature to attempt a 
monograph about the influence he exercised upon 
medieval Arabic thought, the information at 
present at our diaposal is not so scanty that its 
complete neglect in R. Beutler’s comprehensive 
article on Proclus (Pauly-Wissowa-Kroll 45, 1957, 
col. 186 ff.) appears justified. Better information is 
available in E. Zeller, Philosophie der Griechen III 
24, 839 n. 1 and E. R. Dodds, Proclus the Elements of 
Theology, Oxford 1933, xxviii f. 

A list of those works by Buruklus which in some 
way became known to Arabic scholars is to be found 
in Ibn al-Nadim, Fihrist, 252 Fliigel (= 333 Egypt, 
ed.); it was reproduced, with a few omissions, by 
Ibn al-Kifti, Ta’rvtkk al-Hukamd?, 89, (ed. Lippert). 


I. 


Some works by Buruklus appear in Arabic under 
very inappropriate false names. 

a. The work referred to by the bibliographers as 
Kitab al-Thalidjiya and ascribed by Hadjdji Khalifa, 
v, 66 (Fliigel) to Proclus and (!) Alexander appears 
to have been the systematic manual of Neoplatonic 
metaphysics known as Elements of Theology (Xtot- 
yelwats Oeodroytxy). The Arabic text of proposi- 
tions 15-17 (16-20 Dodds) has been published by 
A. Badawi, Arist ‘Sinda 1-‘Arab, Cairo 1947, 291 
f. from a 11th century Damascus MS., where 
it is wrongly attributed to Alexander of Aphro- 
disias. The truth was discovered independently 
by B. Lewin (Oritentalia Suecana 1955, Io1 ff.) 
and S. Pines (Oriens 8, 1955, 195 ff.). The translator 
was Abii Uthman Sa‘id b. Ya‘kab al-Dimashki, a 
minor member of the school of Hunayn. 

b. A work K. al-Idah fi 'l-Khayr al-Mahd, based 
on 31 propositions of the Elements of Theology, is 
known in the West since the days of Gerard of 
Cremona (second half of s. xii) as Aristotle’s Liber 
de causis. A critical edition of the Arabic text 
(which ought to be based on the Latin and Hebrew 
versions as well and be minutely compared with 
the Greek) is being prepared by G. C. Anawati (cf. 
Mélanges Massignon, Damascus 1956, 73 ff.). For 
the time being we have to be content with O. 
Bardenhewer’s edition (Freiburg-Breisgau 1882, 
reprinted recently) and A. Badawi’s text (Islamica 
19, 1955, i ff.). A resumé of the Arabic text (ascribed 
to Aristotle), composed about A.D. 1200, was 
discovered by P. Kraus (Bulletin de l'Institut 
@Egypte 23, 1940/1, 277) and published by A. 
Badawi (op. cit., 248 ff.). The question whether the 
work as we have it was originally translated from 
an older re-arrangement of extracts from Proclus 
or compiled by an early Arabic philosopher cannot 
be decided at present. 


2. 


a. Proclus himself is mainly familiar to Arabic 
thinkers as proclaiming the eternity of the world. 
His 18 propositions about this tenet ("Emtyetequata 
mept atdtétntoc xédopov), which are lost in the 
Greek original, were as well known to the Arabs as 
John Philoponus’ reputation (De aeternitate mundi 
contra Proclum)—of which the Greek MSS. lack the 
beginning. The first nine propositions are now 
published in Ishak b. Hunayn’s Arabic version by 
A. Badawi (op. cit., 35 ff.); eight of them were 
known from John Philoponus’ quotations but the 
first is preserved in Arabic only (cf. C. G. Anawati, 
Mélanges A. Diés, Paris 1956, 21 f.). Muhammad 
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Ibn Zakariya al-Razi in his book “On doubts which 
arise against Proclus” (K. al-Shukuk allatt ‘ala 
Buruklus) referred to this work (cf. S. Pines, Beiirdge 
sur tslamischen Atomenlehre, Berlin 1936, 93, n. 1)— 
he may have made use of John Philoponus—and 
so does, for instance, Al-Shahrastani (K. al-Milal 
wa 'l-Nthal, 338 ff. Cureton), who rightly points to 
Ibn Sina’s use of Proclus’ arguments; Al-Ghazzali 
was familiar with them as well (cf. S. van den Bergh, 
Averroes’ Tahafut al-Tahajut, London 1954, i, xvii; 
ii, 1). 

6. Additional proof for the popularity of Proclus 
among Arabic philosophers is provided by the 
chance discovery of fragments of some other 
writings. There are eight [IpoBAjuata pvoixc 
evidently part of a larger treatise which may well 
be genuine, published by A. Badawi (op. cit., 43 ff., 
cf. B. Lewin, Orientalia Suecana 6, 1958) and a 
small fragment about the concept of &ya@dév from 
the Lesser Xovyetwotc, mentioned by the Arabic 
bibliographers (Badawi, op. cit., 257). F. Rosenthal 
made known, in English translation, a passage from 
his work On the immortality of the Soul according to 
Plato, and a small section of the lost part of his 
huge commentary on the Timaeus is available in 
German [see article AFLATOUN]. The Arabs knew 
of his commentaries on the myth of the Gorgtas 
and on Plato’s Phaedo but neither Syriac nor Arabic 
remains of them have hitherto been traced. A 
commentary on the pseudo-pythagorean Golden 
Verses is a misattribution, due to the misreading of 
B. for the less known Neoplatonist Hierokles (which 
can be easily explained). (R. WaLzER) 

BURULLUS (Borottos), the name given to a 
district and to a lake to the north of the Delta 
of Egypt. The lake stretches between the mouths 
of the Rosetta and Damietta branches of the Nile, 
and is separated from the Mediterranean only by 
a narrow band of dunes. 

The Arabic name is the transcription of the Greek 
Paralos, transmitted through Coptic, and this word, 
which signifies ‘‘the maritime littoral’, is applied 
quite naturally to this region. It may he noted that 
Yakuat and Ibn Battiita were acquainted with the 
vocalisation Barallus, which has not survived. 

It was the administrative centre of a pagarchy 
(ktiva) before the division of the country into larger 
districts. Burullus was then made part of nastarda- 
wiyya, and in the 8th/14th century the province 
took the name of its chief town, Ashmin Tannah; 
now the region of Burullus belongs to the province 
of Gharbiyya. 

In the Middle Ages the lake was called Buhayrat 
Nastarawa, after the name of a locality which no 
longer exists today. To Ibn Hawkal, it was the lake 
of Bushmir, another designation for this swampy 
country. 

Fishing in this lake was farmed out, a practice 
which represented an ancient fiscal organisation, 
predating the Muslim era. It can hardly be supposed 
that the various governments deprived themselves 
of such a productive source of revenue, and when 
the sources speak of the creation of this system, in 
the 3rd/gth century, they are probably referring to 
an aggravation of fiscal pressure. In the same way 
references to the suppression of the tax probably 
denote an alleviation. 

The tombs of the Twelve Companions of the 
Prophet described by al-Harawl very likely recall 
some episodes of the Arab conquest, although 
according to the traditions, the chief of Burullus 
made terms with the conquerors. There may, how- 
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ever, have been battles following the landing of the 
Byzantines in 53/673. 

The inhabitants of Burullus had the reputation 
of being expert trackers. 

Bibliography: Ubn ‘Abd al-Hakam, 85, 124; 
Ya‘kibi, 338; trans. Wiet, 195; Ibn Hawkal, 
and ed., 138-139; Harawi, 47; trans. Sourdel- 
Thomine, 110; Yakut, i, 593; Ibn Battita, i, 58; 
trans. Gibb, i, 35; Ibn Dukmak, v, 113; Mustatraf, 
i, 101; trans. Rat, ii, 176; Makrizi, ed. Wiet, i, 
114; ii, 92, 96; 97; iii, 142-143; iv, 39, 81; Zahiri, 
108; trans. Venture de Paradis, 180; Maspero and 
Wiet, Matériaux pour servir a la géographie de 
VEgypte, 36, 41, 43, 211; Omar Toussoun, La 
géographie de VEgypte, dans Mémoires de la 
société royale de géographie de V Egypte, viii, 18, 
52, 68, 223; ‘Abd al-Latif, 708; Nuwayri, Nthayat 
al-Arab, viii, 263; X, 323. (G. W1E7T) 
AL-BURZULI, Asu ’i-KAsim 8B. AHMAD B. 

MuuvamMap, of the tribe of the Bani Birzadla, a 
M4liki author. Born in al-Kayrawan, he studied 
under Ibn ‘Arafa for thirty or forty years and under 
other great masters, and became himself a teacher 
of Islamic law in Tunis and an imdm at the Zaytina 
mosque. In 806/1403, he passed on the pilgrimage 
through Cairo, where he issued several igjdzas. He 
died in Tunis in 841/1438 (according to others, in 
842 or 843 or 843), at the age, it is said, of 103 years. 
He is famous on account of his collection of fatwas 
and nawdzil entitled DiamiS Masa tl ul-Ahkam 
mimmé nazal nin al-Kadaya bil-Muftin wal-Hukkam, 
in two volumes, numerous manuscripts of which are 
known; it is one of the main sources of the 
Mi‘yér of al-Wansharishi (d. 914/1508); two extracts 
were made from it in the gth and in the 12th 
century. The innumerable responsa which al-Bur- 
zuli mentions there together with the names of 
their authors, famous jurists who can easily be 
situated in space and in time, make his work the 
most important source for the history of society 
in Ifrikiya under the Zirids of al-Kayrawan and 
al-Mahdiyya (roth-12th cent.) and the Hafsids 
13th-14th cent.). 

Bibliography: Zarkashi, Ta@’rikh al-Dawlatayn, 
Tunis 1289/1872, 61, 109, 122; tr. E. Fagnan, 
Constantine 1895, 112, 202: 226; Ahmad Baba 
al-Tunbukti, Nayl al-Ibtihddj, Cairo 1329/1911, 
225-6; al-Sakhawi, al-Daw’ al-Lami‘, Cairo 1355/ 
1936, xi, no. 429; M. Ben Cheneb, Idjaza, no. 261; 
Ibn Maryam, al-Bustdn, Algiers 1908, 150-2; tr. 
F. Provenzali, Algiers 1910, 164-7, index 588; 
Brockelmann, II, 319, SII, 347; R. Brunschvig, 
La Berbérie Orientale sous les Hafsides, Paris 
1940-7, ii, index 456; H. R. Idris, La Berbérie 
Ortentale sous les Zirides, (to appear), passim. 

(H. R. Iprts) 

BUSHAHR (Bisuir), district and town in the 
VIIth Ustdn (Fars) of Persia. The position of the 
town is Lat. 28° 59’ N, long. 50° 52’ E. (Greenwich). 
Bishahr stands on a low outcrop of sandstone at the 
northern end of a Iong and narrow peninsula. So 
low is the isthmus connecting this peninsula with the 
mainland that it is sometimes flooded at high tide, 
and a raised causeway had to be built across it in 
order to maintain communication between Bishahr 
and the hinterland at such times. At the southern 
end of the peninsula, 71/, miles south of Bishahr, are 
the ruins of the ancient town of Rishahr, where 
burial urns and cuneiform inscriptions dating back 
to the Babylonian era have been found. Rishahr 
may perhaps be identified with the “Greek town” 


(I®vaxe) of Isidore of Charax. It was founded anew 
by the Sasanid king Ardashir and was given the 
name of Riv-Ardashir, of which Rishahr is a con- 
traction. In the roth/16th and 11th/17th centuries 
the Portuguese had a settlement and fort there. 

The derivation of the name Bishahr is uncertain. 
As “Abi Shahr” (‘Father of the Town’’) does not 
make good sense, the suggestion has been made, 
on the analogy of Rishahr, that the original name 
was Bukht-Ardashir (‘Ardashir has delivered’), but 
this etymology, though possible, is doubtful. British 
seamen in the 18th century corrupted the name to 
‘Bushire’ and ‘Busheer’. 

The earliest reference to Bishahr is apparently in 
Yakit (i, 503). The place remained no more than a 
village until 1734, when Nadir Shah [q¢.v.] made it 
the base of his navy in the Persian Gulf and gave it 
the name of Bandar Nadiriyya (see the Gombroon 
Diary of the English East India Company, 5th/16th 
July 1734, in vol. iv of the Persia and the Persian 
Gulf Records, India Office Library, and L, Lockhart, 
Nadir Shah, London 1938, 92-3). Subsequently, an 
unsuccessful attempt was made to build a large 
warship at Bishahr, using timber that had been 
brought overland from the forests of Mazandaran 
at a vast expenditure of labour. Sir W. Ouseley saw 
the remains of this vessel when he landed at Bishahr 
in 1811 (see his Travels in Various Countries of the 
East, more particularly Persia, London 1819, Vol. i, 
188), Although this shipbuilding experiment failed, 
Bishahr prospered in consequence of the attention 
that Nadir Shah gave to it. Moreover, it subsequently 
benefited commercially when the English and Dutch 
East India Companies transferred their factories 
there from Bandar ‘Abbs [q.v.]. Another factor of 
great importance in the development of Bishahr in 
those times was the fact that Shiraz, with which it 
was connected by a caravan route, became the 
capital of Persia in the reign of Karim Khan Zand 
[g.v.]. The consequence was that Bishahr took the 
place of Bandar ‘Abbas as the chief port of the 
country, a position which it was destined to hold 
for over a century and a half. Abraham Parsons, 
who visited Biishahr in 1775, stated that, when 
approached from the sea, the houses were sighted 
before the land itself came into view. So shallow 
was the sea there that. large vessels had to anchor 
some 3 miles off shore. He estimated the population 
in normal times at nearly 20,000, but when he was 
there two-thirds of the inhabitants were absent at 
the siege of Basra [.v.]. See his Travels in Asta and 
Africa, London 1808, 187-8. 

In the 19th century Bishahr easily maintained its 
supreme position as a port. During the brief Anglo- 
Persian war, British forces occupied. the town in 
December 1856, and held it until the conclusion of 
peace in the following March. The British connexion 
with Bishahr, at first only commercial, but later 
also political (for it became the headquarters of the 
Political Resident in the Persian Gulf), increased in 
importance as time went on. Other nations too 
participated in the trade of the: town. Particulars 
of this trade and also of the movement of vessels 
in the latter part of the 19th century are to be found 
in the Administration Reports of the British Resident 
from 1876 onwards; these reports were published in 
Calcutta in Selections from the Records of the Govern- 
ment of India, Foreign Department (the tables 
covering the years 1893 to 1897 in Freiherr M. von 
Oppenheim’s Vom Mitielmeer sum persischen Golf, 
Berlin 1900, ii, 310-17, are based on these publica- 
tions). 
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For the first quarter of the zoth century Bishahr 
continued to prosper, but, with the completion of 
the Trans-Iranian Railway in 1938 and the develop- 
ment of Bandar Shapir and Khurramshahr, it lost 
its position as the principal port of the country. 
Unlike Bishahr, both Bandar Shapir and Khur- 
ramshahr have wharves and jetties where large 
vessels can berth, and they are, moreover, connected 
with Tehran and other places in the interior by rail. 

In 1946 the population of Bishahr was 15,000. It 
is understood that the Persian Plan Organisation 
intends to improve the port and other facilities of 
the town, but it seems unlikely that, even if this 
project is fully carried out, Bishahr will ever regain 
its former predominant position as a port. 

Bibliography: C. Niebuhr, Voyage en Arabie 

et en d’autres Pays circonvoisins, Amsterdam 1780, 

ii, 75-76; James Morier, A Second Journey through 

Persta, London 1818, 38-45; J. B. Fraser, Narrative 

of a@ Journey into Khorasdn, London 1825, 54-58; 

J. R. Wellsted, Travels to the City of the Caliphs, 

London 1840, i, 130-136; W. A. Shepherd, From 

Bombay to Bushive, and Bussora, London 1857, 

123-154; H. Petermann, Reisen itm Orient, 

Leipzig 1861; F. Spiegel, Erdsische Altertumskunde, 

Leipzig 1871, i, 90; C. Ritter, Erdkunde, vi, 712, 

viii, 779-789; J. de Morgan, Misston scientifique 

en Perse, étude géographique, Paris 1895, ii, 300-302; 

W. Tomaschek, in SBAk, Wien, Vol. cxxi, dissert. 

viii (1890), 61-63; G. N. Curzon, Persia and the 

Persian Question, London 1892, ii, 230-236; 

E. Sachau, Am Euphrat und Tigris, Leipzig 1900, 

12-14; A. T. Wilson, The Persian Gulf, Oxford 

1928, 41, 50, 73, 176, 178, 183-185, 204, 257, 270, 

275, 283; Razmara and Nawtash, Farhang-t 

Diughrafiyad-yi Ivan, vii, 40; Rahnamd-yi Iran 

(published by the Geographical Section of the 

Persian General Staff, Tehran 1951), 60 (with 

town plan on 61). (L. Lockuart) 

BUSHAK, Fakur at-Din AHMAD B. HALLADJ 
AsU IsHAK (kunya contracted into the takhallus 
BuswHAk). Born in Shiraz, he lived principally in 
Isfahan at the court of Iskandar b. ‘Umar Shaykh, 
grandson of Timir and governor of Fars and Isfahan, 
where he died (827 or 830/1424 or 1427). That is 
almost all we know concerning him (apart from an 
anecdote reported by Dawlatshah). According to 
Hidayat (Rtydd@), he maintained relations with the 
mystic poet Shah Ni‘mat Allah [g.v.). From the 
name Halladj, a noun of occupation, it can be 
assumed that he was a cotton-carder. In dictionaries 
of the Persian language (farhang) he appears as an 
authority on culinary matters; hence the nickname 
Bushak-¢ a{“ima or simply A{‘ima (prepared dishes) 
given him. A good edition of his works (diwan) was 
prepared and published at Istanbul in 1303/1885-86 
by the learned Mirza Habib Isfahani, who added a 
glossary of technical terms with Turkish and Arabic 
equivalents (H. Ferté has translated some fifty). 
This diwan contains Kanz al-ishtiha? (“Treasury of 
Appetite’) with a preface (trans. by Ferté and by 
Browne) which shows that the various poetic genres 
had already been made famous by his precursors 
and that all he had to say had been said before; he 
merely transferred the inspirations of a number of 
great poets (for their names vide Browne) on to a 
culinary and gastronomical plane. He deals, therefore, 
in parodies. This applies not only to the ‘‘Treasure"‘ 
but also to the second part of the work—the third 
being composed of two short works in prose mingled 
with verse, of the same inspiration, and having a 
conclusion followed by an amusing glossary of 
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culinary terms (some of these have been trans. by 
Ferté). If one considers ‘Ubayd-i Zak4ni as the master 
of satire, one can, while admitting the existence 
of several earlier parodies, regard Bushak as the 
creator of this genre to which he devoted all his 
literary activity. He may have lacked the distinction 
and ‘“‘moderation’”’ evinced in the French poet Ber- 
choux’s Gastronomie (Paris 1800), but he nevertheless 
excelled in the minor genre he had chosen, revealing 
humour and originality. A practised stylist, he 
handled with ease all poetic forms, both in the clas- 
sical language and in the dialect of Fars. Finally he 
rescued from oblivion a series of technical terins, as 
did his imitator Mahmid Kari, who wrote his 
“diwan of Dress” (diwan-t albtsa) on a plan analogous 
to that of Bushak’s diwan. 

Bibliography: H. Ferté, Shafi‘a Asar, podte 
sattrique, et Recueil de poésies gastronomiques 
@Abou Ishaq Halladj Chirazit, in JA, 1886 (a 
selection of poems well translated); P. Horn, in 
Beilage zur Allg. Zeitung in Mtinchen, 26 and 27 
January 1899; Dawlatshah, 366-371; Lutf ‘Ali 
Adhur, Atishkada (ed. Bombay 1277), sub nom.; 
Rida Kuli Khan, Madjma‘ al-Fusaha’, ii, 10; also, 
Riyad al-‘Arifin, Tehran 1305, 44-45; Browne, 
iii, 344-351; idem, Some sotes on the poetry of the 
Persian Dialects, in JRAS, 1895, art. xxiv, 787-8 
and 820-823. (P. Horn-[H. Massé&]) 
BUSHANDY, also known as FtsHanpy, in 

Middle Persian probably Piishang, ancient Ira- 
nian town to the south of the river Haririd, and 
10 parasangs (= one day’s journey) W-S-W. 
of Hardt (Yakut, i, 758) which lies north of the 
river. The town already existed in pre-Islamic times, 
and, according to legend, was founded either (con- 
sidering its name) by the hero Pashang (the son, 
though in the epos the father, of Afrasiyab), or else 
by the Sasanid ruler Shapar I (242-271) (J. Marquart, 
Erdanshahr, 49). In the year 588, the town is mention- 
ed as the seat of a Nestorian bishop (ibid., 64; it 
is, however, not referred to by Jean Dauvillier, 
Les provinces Chaldéennes “de VExtérieur’, in 
“Mélanges Cavallera’, Toulouse 1948, 279-282). 
Wilh. Tomaschek, (Zur historischen Topographie 
von Persien, i, Vienna 1883, 78), connects it with 
the IItodyyat of Theophrastus. 

Round the year 650 AD, the town came into the 
hands of the Muslims, and it remained for 200 
years on the frontier between the Arabs and the 
not fully conquered east-Iranian mountain regions. 
Here it found support, when in 41/661-2 and again 
in 160/776-7, it revolted against the Arabs. From 
92/791 until 94/793, the place was in the hands of 
the Kharidjites, and it entered into a quieter period 
only when the islamisation of the area was largely 
completed under the rule of the Fahirids [¢.v.], 
whose founder was a native of the place. Later, 
Bishandj was connected with Sistan, and came 
under Ghaznawid rule in 392/1002 (cf. B. Spuler, 
Tran in friih-tslamischer Zeit, Leipzig 1952, 19, 25, 
51, 53, 71f., 112, 301, with reference to sources). 

At that time, the size of Bishandj was roughly 
half that of Harat, and throughout the Middle 
Ages it was known as a strong fortress with three 
gates. Economically, the town was important as the 
junction of the roads from Harat to Nishaptr 
and Hardt to Kihistan (Istakhri, 267, last line, 268, 
line 8; Ibn Rusta, 172, line 17 f.; Hudtd al- ‘Alam, 
64, 104, 327; Hamd Allah Mustawfi, Nusha, 152 f., 
177, 220 = trans., 151, 171, 212). In addition, 
Bishandj had timber and furniture industries, kept 
going by supplies from the nearby woods (Mukad- 
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dasi, 307 f. (based on Istakhri); Spuler, of. cit., 408; 
Le Strange, 431) 

After the Mongol conquest, under the vassal- 
dynasty of the Kurts (or Karts [q.v.], 1245-1389), 
Bishandj had a comparatively quiet period until 
it was conquered and ruthlessly destroyed by Timir 
in the middle of Dhu ’l-Hidjdja 782/March 1381. It 
was rebuilt soon afterwards. It is also repeatedly 
mentioned in the 15th century (by Hafiz-i Abri, 
(q.v.]), and a rtbaf supposedly founded by Abraham 
(Isfizari, Rawdat...fi...Herdt, printed in JA, 
v, 16 [July-Dec. 1860], 493 f.) was shown nearby in 
897/1491-2. Later on, the place vanished from 
history; it was presumably destroyed during the 
Ozbek and Tiirkmen raids. According to W. To- 
maschek (Topographie, i, 78), the modern Ghiriyan 
is situated onitssite. (W. BARTHOLD-[B. SPULER]) 

AL-BUSHARRAT, “‘pastures” (sierras de yerba 
y de pastos), is the origin of the Spanish name 
Alpujarras; the Arabic toponym really applies to 
all the mountainous region which forms the extension 
of the Sierra Nevada southwards to the Mediter- 
ranean, from Motril to Adra and Almeria; but more 
particularly designated by this name are the many 
fertile valleys which intersect this country (Padul 
- Béznar - Lanjarén - Orgiva - Cadiar and Ugijar - 
Alcoléa - Laujar - Canjayar - Ragol - Gador). In the 
Middle Ages the Alpujarras were of greater extent 
because the capital was Jaén, and in addition to 
many fortresses it had more than 600 silk-producing 
villages. Ibn Hafsiin [g.v.], who succeeded in seizing 
Jaén, must have mastered this region or at any rate 
found partisans and allies there, for in 300/913 ‘Abd 
al-Rahman III captured his emissaries at Fifana, 
crossed the Sierra Nevada, and besieged Juviles 
where, after a short siege, he captured and beheaded 
the Christian garrison which Ibn Hafsiin had placed 
there. The belligerent inhabitants of the many 
villages in these valleys which intersect each other 
in all directions, the Alpujarrefios, had in fact in 
Arab times rebellious tendencies, and after 1492 
revolts continued to mark their history, in particular 
the great rebellion of 1568-70 which was directed by 
Ibn Umayya and ‘Abd Allah b. SAbb6, and which 
was suppressed with the shedding of much Morisco 
blood by the Marquis of Mondéjar and Don John of 
Austria [see MoRIscos]. 

(C. F, SeyBoitp-[A. Hurcr MrIRANDA]) 

BUSHIR [see BUSHAHR]. 

BUSIR or ABUSIR, the naine of several places 
in Egypt, which is not unnatural since it refers to 
places in which the god Osiris was the object of 
special veneration. 

The name Abisir is found in the large suburban 
area west of Alexandria, a memory of the site of 
Tapostris Magna. 

Bisir, on the west bank of the Damietta branch 
of the Nile, in the province of al-Gharbiyya. Iu the 
middle ages this small town was connected to a 
neighbouring settlement, Bana, so that one spoke 
of Bisir-Bana. Famous in antiquity, Bisir was an 
episcopal seat and the adininistrative centre of the 
pagarchy (kira). 

Bisir al-Sidr, in the province of al-Djiza where 
there are still pyramids. The description of it by 
‘Abd al-Latif is a document of the first order, as are 
also the discoveries which he mentions in the 
cemetery of the town. 

Bisir, called Bisir-Kiridis in the Middle Ages, 
and, from the 11th/17th century at least, Busir al- 
Malak, is located at the entrance to the Fayyim, 
within the western strip of Middle Egypt. Owing 


to the great number of places called Bisir, Arab 
authors have found it difficult to situate exactly 
where the Uinayvad caliph Marwan died. It is more 
than likely—and is in addition supported by a local 
tradition—that Marwan spent his last days at 
Bisir al-Malak. The information is already given 
by Kudama. About this town developed a small, 
ephemeral province, Bisiriyya, which lay between 
those of Atfih and Bahnasa. 

Opposed to this documentation, another school of 
writers places the final defeat of the Umayyad in 
a locality also called Bisir, opposite Ashminayn, 
on the other bank of the Nile, about 180 kilometres 
south of Bisir al-Malak. The region claimed to be 
the place of origin of Pharaoh’s ‘“‘magicians’” and, 
according to al-Idrisi, the inhabitants of his time 
had a cerlain reputation as sorcerers. This particular 
Bisir has left no traces. 

Finally, there is a Bisir-Dafadni in the province 
of Fayyam. 
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AL-BUSIRI {see SupPpLEMENT]. 

BUSR s. Asi ARTAT or B. ARTAT (there is less 
authority for the latter form), an Arab general 
of the Kuraysh clan of the Bana ‘Amir, was born 
in Mecca in the last decade before the Hidjra. Only 
traditions which have been influenced by Shi‘i 
prejudices deny him the title of Sahabi. He went 
with the relief column into Syria under Khalid b. 
al-Walid, distinguished himself there by his bravery 
and afterwards took part in the conquest of Africa. 
His bravery earned him a dw‘d? and rewards from 
‘Umar. During the civil war he vigorously declared 
himself on the side of Mu‘4wiya for whom he won 
over the influential Kindi chief, Shurahbil b. al-Simt. 
At Siffin we find him in the Syrian camp. He after- 
wards helped ‘Amr b. al-‘As to reconquer Egypt for 
Mu‘awiya. Busr is perhaps the most striking figure 
among the lieutenants of this Caliph. He was a 
typical Bedouin of the old school, utterly imper- 
vious to pity, if Shi‘i tradition has not exag- 
gerated the details of the portrait of this fiery 
opponent of ‘Ali. Sent into Arabia against the 
the latter’s partisans, Busr waged a war of exter- 
mination against them. He destroyed the dwellings 
of the enemies of ‘Uthm4n in the sacred towns of 
the Hidjaz and displayed a loyalty to the Uinay- 
yads which was only surpassed later by Muslim 
b. ‘Ukba and Hadjdj4dj. In the Yemen he put to 
death the two young sons of ‘Ubayd Allah b. 
‘Abbas. During the brief campaign, which was 
terminated by the abdication of Hasan, son of 
‘Ali, he commanded the vanguard. As a reward, 
he received the governorship of Basra where he 
established a dictatorial regime. He spent little 
time in the ‘Irak but returned thither to seize the 
children of Ziyad b. Abihi and by this drastic 
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measure subdued the last armed partisan of ‘Ali. 
We later find him leading several naval expeditions 
against the Byzantine Empire. 

After the year 50/670, this agent of Mu‘awiya’s 
ambition, general and admiral by turns, disappears 
from the field of politics. He is said however to have 
lived at court till the death of the sovereign. Ac- 
cording to the Shi‘is, he went mad because he 
brought down ‘Ali’s curse upon himself. He reappears 
in the reign of Walid I, when he is said to have 
again taken part in an expedition to Africa. Other 
authorities make him die at Medina in the reign of 
“Abd al-Malik. He seems to have lived to a great age 
and fallen into his dotage. 

Bibliography: H. Lammens, Etudes sur le 
régne de Mo‘dwia I, 42-48; 284; Baladhuri, Futuh, 
226-228; 456; Ibn Hadjar, Isaba, i, 300; Ibn al- 
Athir, Usd al-Ghaba, i, 179-180; ii, 392; Mas‘tdi, 
Muridi, v, 474-475; Aghani, iv, 131-132; X, 45-473 
Tabari, i, 2109, 3242, 3400, 3450-3452; li, 11-14, 
22; Tirmidhi, Sahih, i, 274 (Balak); Tashif al- 
Muhaddithin, (Ms. Bibl. Khediv. Cairo); Ibn Abi 
‘l-Hadid, Shark Nahdj al-Balagha, i, 116 ff. 

(H. LAMMENS) 

BUSRA [see BosrA]. 

BUST, a ruined city in Sidjistan, among 
whose imposing remains are the two principal 
groups of Kal‘a-i Bist and Lashkar-i Bazar. It lies 
in the south of Afghanistan on the now deserted 
banks of the Hilmand, near its confluence with the 
Arghandab, on the stretch of the route through 
Girishk between Hardt and Kandahar. Its present 
isolation, to which recent American efforts to 
rehabilitate the region will no doubt put an end, 
stands in contrast to the ancient prosperity of the 
area, celebrated in the middle ages for its great 
fertility, well irrigated orchards between two water- 
courses, and for its réle as stage on the principal 
route between Khurdsan or Fars on one hand and 
Sind on the other, that is, between Baghdad and 
India, at the very place where a pontoon-bridge 

’ crossed the river just as it became navigable in the 
direction of Zarandj. The Arab geographers of 
the first centuries, criticising Bust because of the 
frequent epidemics there, pointed at the same time 
to the commercial and intellectual activity of the 
city, and to the produce of its surrounding area, 
planted in fruit trees, vineyards and palms. 

Such prosperity dates very likely from an early 
period. Precise knowledge is lacking however for 
the first stages of the development of Bust, whose 
existence was attested in the time of the Parthians, 
though we are ignorant of its exact réle in the 
province of Sistan, quarrelled over by the Sasanid 
s?vereigns and the rulers of the Chionite-Hephtalite 
kingdom of Za4bulistan. 

A'so rather confused is the history of Bust from 


the moment when ‘Abd al-Rahman b. Samura. 


{g.v.] annexed it to the territory of Islam, perhaps in 
29/649-50 during the caliphate of ‘Uthm4n, but more 
likely in 42/661-62 at the beginning of the Umayyad 
period. The first Arab expeditions were doubtless 
no more than raids of little permanent consequence, 
resulting in the payment of a tribute by the region 
but not in its occupation. In the second half of the 
tst/7th century, Bust “‘became it seems, the advanced 
post of Muslim domination against the indigenous 
and independent princes of the frontier countries of 
the east, who bore the name or title of Zunbil’”’. 
(R. Hartmann). And the early sources mention 
several armed encounters in the neighbourhood, the 
Umayyads and first ‘Abbasids having sent Arab 
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governors there to suppress Jucal rebellions in Sidji- 
stan, or troubles instigated by the Kharidjites 
(troubles emphasised in the Tarikh-t Sistan), and 
to fight or to negotiate with the ruler of Kabulistan. 
In particular we know the events of the revolt of 
Ibn al-Ash‘ath [g.v.] which took place at Bust and, 
somewhat later, its suppression by Ma‘n b. Za’ida 
al-Shaybani before he was assassinated there in 
156/773. Although Ya‘kibi speaks of the place then 
held by Bust, the principal city of a. province which 
rivalled in wealth Khurasan, and though one can 
imagine the strategic réle then played by its fortress, 
we nevertheless lack detail of the administrative 
organisation of a city which, in especially troubled 
political circumstances, seems, like other localities 
in eastern Iran and central Asia, to have enjoyed 
relative autonomy. 

Subsequently, the Saffarid Ya‘kib b. al-Layth, 
after having taken Kabul in 257/871, extended his 
domination as far as Bust, cited several times in the 
Ta’rikh-i Sistan in connexion with his campaigns 
against his eastern neighbours and visits he made 
to the region. In their turn the Samanids tried to 
establish a-foothold in the area, and confused 
quarrels, accompanied by military expeditions, 
opposed the people of Bust to the envoys from the 
court in Khurdsan as well as those sent by the 
caliphs at Baghdid. But it was during the period 
of the Ghaznawids that Bust, taken by Subuktakin 
in 366/976 and thus separated from the province of 
Zarandj, enjoyed for nearly a century its most 
brilliant development. It served as a subsidiary 
residence for the rulers of Ghazna, who had there a ' 
Permanent camp (al-‘Askar) mentioned by al- 
Mukaddasi, and al-Bayhaki describes the brilliant 
life led there, between ambassadorial receptions, 
hunting, and pleasure parties on the Hilmand, by a 
ruler such as Mas‘iid I during his visit in 428/1036. 
It was there too, that the troops of the Ghaznawid 
‘Abd al-Rashid successfully opposed in 441/1049-50 
the advance of the Saldjtiks, who had already been 
defeated several times trying to take the region. The 
sack of Ghazna, however, in 544/1149 by the Ghirid 
°Ala? al-Din, followed shortly after by the conquest 
of Bust, its pillage and the burning of its royal 
castles, marked for the latter city the beginning of a 
decline, echoed in the text of the contemporary 
geographer Yakit. 

The destruction of Bust was at that time far 
from complete. The old palaces of the Ghaznawids 
were soon restored and inhabited by the governors 
of the region on behalf of the Ghiirids, later of the 
Khwarizm-Shahs. Despite the various struggles in 
which the city was the stake, its continued existence 
is attested above all by funeral steles of beautiful 
execution, dating from the end of the 6th/rzth 
century or the first half of the 7th/13th century and 
bearing the titles of important personages, undoubt- 
edly the holders of a power at once religious and 
temporal established on a basis exclusively local. The 
destruction resulting from the Mongol invasion, how- 
ever, about 618/1221, and from the passage of Timtr’s 
hordes at the end of the 8th/14th century, brought 
about the final abandonment of the site, whose culti- 
vated lands became steppe. Only the citadel, which 
played a réle during the wars of the Great Mughals 
against Persia, and underwent at that time architec- 
tural modifications which are still visible, was main- 
tained until Nadir Shah had it dismantled in 1738. 

The facts relative to the history of Bust have been 
illuminated especially since D. Schlumberger’s 
discovery, and the careful study by the French 
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Archaeological Delegation in Afghanistan, of an 
architectural group until then unexplored and 
scarcely mentioned by earlier investigators. North 
of a field of ruins, about 7 kilometres long and in 
places 2 kilometres wide, whose southern end alone 
had previously attracted attention, with its remains 
of the city wall proper, its citadel and the high 
silhouette of the ‘‘Arch of Bust’’, the royal residence 
itself has been identified, the ancient al-‘Askar of 
the Arab authors and the lashkargah of the Persian 
writers. Its three monumental] palaces, formerly sur- 
rounded by gardens still indicated by the high walls, 
—they constituted, together with a mild climate, the 
charm of this subsidiary capital of the Ghaznawids— 
rise from within the enclosure of the ‘‘royal city’, 
and the southern castle in particular has been almost 
completely cleared in the course of several excava- 
tions. Fronted by a spacious esplanade, on to which 
opens a large mosque, and approached by an avenue 
a half-kilometre long bordered by shops behind a 
colonnade, it displays about a central court with 
four iwans, rooms grouped in bayts, among which 
are several larger and luxuriously appointed cham- 
bers. Not only have the characteristic details of its 
plan been revealed. Beneath the heaps of earth 
caused by the fall of the higher parts—the con- 
struction is made largely of rough brick—and 
despite two successive fires the traces of which are 
still evident on the building, it was possible to 
discover important elements of its exterior and 
especially its interior ornamentation, based on bare 
brick, of facings sculptured in earth or plaster and 
of mural paintings of which one is a fresco of human 
beings. Such archaeological documentation evokes 
comparisons among which not the least interesting 
are those which place this unique specimen of civil 
architecture in mediaeval Iran in the line of the 
earlier constructions of the ‘Abb4sid caliphs at 
Baghdad and Samarra. Thus the irrefutable testimony 
borne by the ruins of Lashkar-i Bazar concerning 
the grandeur of Bust and its royal suburb between 
the 5th/trth and the 7th/13th centuries, contains 
an eminently suggestive lesson for the historian of 

Muslim art in one of its remote provinces. 
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BUSTAN, also used in the contracted form 
BustTAn, a Persian word formed from b@ ‘smell, 
perfume’, and the suffix of place estan, usually used 
in the sense of ‘“kitchen-garden” and sometimes in 
the sense of ‘‘orchard’’; it is used in Turkish in the 
sense of ‘‘kitchen-garden”’, and in Arabic in the sense 
of,‘‘garden” in general (pl. basatin); in the Algerian 
dialect it denotes ‘‘cypress’ (Beaussier), and at 
Beirut a “plantation of mulberry-trees’” (Cuche); 
it forms part of several Middle Eastern geographical 
names.—It is the title of a didactic poem by the 
eminent Persian poet Sa‘di [g.v.], written at Shiraz 
in 655/1257, in ten chapters. The work is a classic, and 
has been read in primary schools in every country 
where Persian has been cultivated, especially in 
Iran, India, Central Asia and Ottoman Turkey. 
Indian authors have written several commentaries 
on this work in Persian, and there exist further com- 
mentaries in Turkish, notably those of Sham‘i and 
Sidi (both at the end of the 16th century). It was 
translated into Turkish by the scholar Taftazani [g.v.]} 
in 755/1354 (Gibb, Ottoman Poetry, i, 202), and into 
various other Oriental languages, such as Bengali, 
Sindi, and Pandjabi. The principal translations into 
European languages are those of Forbes Falconer 
into English (Selections, London 1838), of Graf into 
German verse (Sa‘dt’s Lustgarten, Jena 1856), of 
Baron Schlechta-Wssehrd into German (Vienna 
1852), of Barbier de Meynard into French (Paris 
1880), and of Constantin Caikin into Russian verse 
(Moscow 1935). The oldest MSS. give this work 
the title of Sa‘di-nama. (Satp Naricy) 


I. — GaRDENs IN ISLAM 


The part played by gardens in the past and 
present life of the Muslim peoples appears to 
stem from the conception of Paradise, the ideal 
garden, as portrayed in the Kur’4n, which paints 
so detailed a picture of the state (of blessed- 
ness) reserved exclusively for Believers that it might 
have served as a model for the creators of gardens 
in both East and West. There are to be found lawns 
interspersed with winding streams, trees bowed 
down with fruit, seats on which it is possible to 
recline in comfort, pavilions occupied by virgins 
waiting to welcome the elect. It will be noted that 
there are no flowers, but instead a wealth of fruit 
trees. Also worthy of note are the open summer- 
houses and in particular the streams of running 
water, cooling the air. The layout clearly has much 
in common with that of the oasis, a haven of freshness 
and fertility, the more delightful because it is found 
in the midst of those desert regions in which Islam 
principally spread. 

It is to Iran, the home of most of our (European) 
fruits, the land par excellence of irrigated plantations 
and cultivated shrubberies, that the Muslim world 
would appear to owe its initiation into the art of 
landscape gardening. The fact that Arabic terms 
such as bustan or firdaws derive from the Persian 
gives substantial support to this conjecture. 

Persian horticulture flourished long before the 
birth of Islam and was associated with princely 
life. Even as early as Xenophon, we find references 
to the beautiful layout of the park planned at 
Sardis by Cyrus the Younger (407 B.C.). The palaces 
of the Sdsanid kings, such as the Kasr-i Shirin of 
Chosroes II, looked out on extensive vistas of water 
and greenery. There are, moreover, bas-reliefs to 
remind us of the vast wooded enclosures stocked with 
game where the sovereign could give himself up to the 
pleasures of the chase. Gardens in an architectural 
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framework, such as esplanades and courtyards 
planted with trees, on the one hand, and on the 
other properties outside the towns, as spacious 
as parks, and embellished here and there by a 
solitary pavilion, — these two styles of garden 
were adopted by the Muslim world and spread, with 
more or less continuity, across the nations and 
the centuries. 

The first style influenced the architects of the 
‘Abbasid era, who built Samarra. The Dijawsak al- 
Khakanl of the Caliph al-Mu‘tasim (218-227/833-842), 
was made up of an edifice at the front comprising 
three iwdns and a suite of apartments, behind which 
was a vast esplanade walled with ramparts. ‘‘Parallel 
to these encircling walls were canals which were 
doubtless bordered by beds of flowers. Marble pools, 
fountains and other decorative features completed the 
scene’. H. Viollet, who describes this layout, relates 
it to the ‘French style’ garden with its ample 
spaces, straight lines and architectural aspect. These 
common features are perhaps not purely fortuitous, 
rather they may point to a distant common ancestry. 
These “French-style” gardens, of which Versailles is 
the most notable example, were inspired by the 
Italian garden which in turn derived from the 
Graeco-Roman garden, such as is found at Pompeii 
or Hadrian’s villa. These last certainly seem to 
have been much influenced by the gardens of 
the East. 

Nevertheless, it was in Persia, the country of its 
birth, that this style of garden was to be preserved. 
The Safawid miniatures in particular bear witness 
to its permanence. The Prince sits enthroned in a 
summer-house looking out on to a paved walk 
broken up by canals and lakes and separated by 
wooden fences from stretches of ground planted 
with flowers and trees. No less evocative are the 
Persian carpets known as “au jardin”. The area 
is divided into rectangles by intersecting canals. 
Fish swim in the canals and the rectangles are filled 
with flowers and shrubs (see, for instance, W. Bode, 
Antique Rugs from the Near East, New York, 
1929, fig. 58). This same style of garden is also to 
be found at the opposite end of the Islamic world. 

The private houses of the ‘Abbasid era doubtless 
had their interior gardens. It is well-known that 
the art of the Tiilinids which dominated Egypt in 
the 3th/9th century was closely linked to that 
of Samarra. In the houses of Fustat, which can be 
assigned to this period, the rooms opened on to a 
central court in which brick-lined hollows were dug. 
Some of these were filled with water, others with 
soil for growing plants. The townsman, moreover, 
showed a remarkable taste for gardens. The Persian 
traveller Nasir-i Khusraw draws attention to those 
which adorned the terraces. An irrigating machine 
on the top of a seven-storey house and operated 
by oxen was used for watering orange, banana 
and other fruit trees as well as many kinds of 
flowers and fragrant plants. 

At this time Ifrikiya was held in the name of the 
‘Abbasids by the Aghlabid amirs, who disseminated 
the fashions of Baghdad throughout the lands of 
the Berbers. They had first one and then a second 
residence on the outskirts of al-Kayrawan. The 
second, Rakkada, was seven kilometres distant 
from the town. The grounds, which according to 
al-Bakri, were surrounded by a wall more than 
10 kilometres long, must have been mainly laid out 
as gardens, irrigated by cisterns of which remnants 
are still in existence. The largest of these hydraulic 
works is a huge quadrangular reservoir with solid 





walls reinforced on both sides with buttresses, in 
whose waters a raised pavilion was reflected. 

The tradition of these country seats must have 
persisted in Ifrikiya in spite of hardships which in 
the 5th/rrth century ruined the country. We come 
upon gardens again in the 8th/14th century under 
the Hafsids of Tinis. The vast domain of Abi 
Fihr, created by al-Mustansir (647-75/1249-77) in 
the neighbourhood of his capital (near the present 
village of Ariana) included various features which 
foreshadowed the Maghribi taste for the agdal. Ibn 
Khaldiin describes it with a wealth of detail which- 
is unusual for him. 

“One found there’, he tells us, ‘‘a forest of trees, 
some of which were trained on to trellises, while the 
rest were left to grow in complete freedom. The 
branches of the lemon and orange trees mingled with 
those of the cyprus, while, below, the myrtle and 
jasmine smiled upon the water-lily. In the midst of 
these groves, a large garden encircled a lake so vast 
that it might be taken for an ocean. Water was 
brought there by the ancient aqueduct [which in 
former times supplied Carthage and which the Hafsid 
al-Mustansir had had repaired]. Following this 
conduit, the waters gush through a huge outlet into a 
square reservoir [serving as a decantation basin] and, 
thence, through a fairly short canal, to the great 
pool which they fill in swirling torrents. At each 
end of the pool stands a pavilion, one large, one 
small, whose roofs rest on columns of white marble 
and whose walls are faced with marble inlay’. 

This same period witnessed in Morocco the 
creation by the Marinid sultans of vast cultivated 
enclosures such as that attached to the Palace of 
Fez al-Djadid, called Amina al-Mariniyya, in which 
terraces and raised pavilions dominated the plan- 
tations and the surrounding countryside. Abandoned 
after the fall of the Marinids, this park was restored 
between 1240 and 1250/1824-34 by the ‘Alawid 
sultan Malay ‘Abd al-Rahman. This same sultan 
created the agddal of Marrakush, which the modern 
historian al-Nasiri describes for us. It was an 
immense park or rather a group of gardens planted 
with one or two species of fruit trees or perfumed 
flowers, either indigenous or imported, cultivated 
for sale. In the midst of the plantations there 
were lakes with pleasure boats. The streams which 
filled these lakes provided water for the gardens and 
even turned the wheels of water-mills. Pavilions 
stood in this central section. 

We can still see enclosures of this kind in the 
agdals of the imperial cities of Morocco such as 
Marrakush or Meknes. Away from the dense urban 
centres, the agdal is adjacent to the official quarter, 
a rural annex to the urban palaces, It is profit- 
making land, enriching the coffers of the sovereign. 
It also provides a place of recreation and repose for 
his harem. This type of plantation may have some 
links with the oriental tradition of royal parks. 
Nevertheless, the name by which it is known and its 
general resemblance to the great domain of a Berber 
chieftain inclines one to look to the West for the 
models which inspired its creation. 

This is not the case with the riydd, the interior 
garden of the palaces and rich dwellings of the 
Muslim cities of the west. It is almost certainly to 
Iran that we should look to find the origins of this 
style of garden whose layout is preserved for us in 
the Persian carpet: straight pathways, intersecting 
at right angles and separating square patches of green 
on which fruit trees and decorative plants abound. 
Sometimes canals with flowing water cross the 
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pathways, sometimes their intersections are marked 
by ornamental fountains. A summer-house at one 
end of the garden dominates the vista, unless the 
garden is bordered on two or four sides by galleries, 
in which case the doors of the apartments give on to 
this open space. The rtydd seems, in fact, to be an 
extension and elaboration of the patio. It is designed 
in harmony with the architecture of the house and 
completes its lay out. 

If the Maghribi house with its interior courtyard 
is inspired by the Graeco-Roman peristyle house, 
the riyad which fills this courtyard seems to be a 
legacy from Persia, like so many other elements in 
the Muslim civilisations of both East and West. 
We do not know at what period the West first 
adopted this style, though we find traces of it as 
early as the first half of the 6th/1z2th century. 

Excavations carried out at Marrakush beneath the 
ruins of the first mosque of the Kutubiyya have 
yielded the plan of a small riyaé@ which can be 
dated as belonging to the period of the Almoravid 
‘Ali b. Yisuf (500-537/1106-1142). Here a rectan- 
gular patio is divided by two intersecting paths. 
The remnants of Castillejo have been uncovered 
near Murcia. This appears to have been built by 
Jbn Mardanish (541-566/1147-1171). Its rooms en- 
close a riydd intersected by pathways, with two 
pavilions at the narrower ends. This type of riyad 
appears to be classical in Andalusia. In the 8th/14th 
century, the Granadan poet Ibn Liyin enumerates 
its features. He recommends the laying out of a 
garden which offers “‘in its centre trellises shading 
walks which should encompass the flower-beds like 
margins’. A summer house, wide-open, surrounded 
by rambler roses and myrtles, affords a place of 
rest which commands the whole domain at a single 
glance. The Nasrid sultans of Granada incorporated 
this domestic theme into the sumptuous architecture 
of their palaces. In the Alhambra of Muhammad V 
(763-93/1562-91), the famous Patio of the Lions is 
nothing more than a riydd. Pathways intersecting 
to form a cross separate four plots which must have 
been intended to be planted. Two pavilions raised on 
columns jut out at the two narrow ends of the 
rectangle. In addition to this interior garden, the 
guests at the Alhambra had the Generalife (Dianan 
al-‘arif) at their disposal. Here again, we find 
shrubberies, canals fed by fountains and galleries 
enclosing the open space. 

It is very probably via Andalusia that this style 
of town garden, originating in Persia, spread 
throughout the three countries of North Africa. 
In Morocco, the Alhambra inspired the Sa‘did 
Ahmad al-Mansir, who adopted its design on a 
grandiose scale in the palace of the Badi‘ of Marra- 
kush (986-1012/1578-1603). A court measuring 135 
metres by 110 metres, surrounded by apartments 
and pavilions, looked out on shrubberies alternating 
with vast lakes. Up to our own day, Moroccan towns 
like Marrakush and Fez have seen the creation of 
enchanting rtydds. In Tunisia, the Andalusians, 
driven out of Spain, spread the fashion in the towns 
in which they had taken refuge. As for Algeria, the 
gardens of the beautiful country houses which are 
scattered about the outskirts of Algiers were among 
the luxuries enjoyed by the Corsairs and were tended 
by a vast number of their captives who laboured in 
them all the year round. 
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The Mughal emperors of India, Akbar [g.v.], 
Djahangir [q.v.] and Shahdjahan ([g.v.] were all 
great lovers of nature, a quality which they in- 
herited from their progenitor, Babur {q.v.] who 
after the conquest of Hindistan, lamented the 
absence of well-planned gardens in his new 
dominions. Bagh-i Wafa was the first garden which 
he laid out near Kabul in 914/1508, followed by 
larger and more magnificent ones in Agra [q.v.], 
his Indian capital. 

His grandson Akbar, after constructing the fort 
of Hari Parbat (Kashmir) in 1006/1597 laid out the 
Nasim Bagh flanking the Dal lake. This garden is now 
in ruins, with the exception of stately candr trees 
planted by Shahdjahan (1037/1627-1069/1658). But 
the most charming of the Kashmir gardens is the 
Nishat Bagh laid out by Asaf Khan (c. 1035/1625), 
a brother of Niardjah4n [¢.v.], the queen of Djahangir. 
In natural beauty and architectural skill this garden 
is considered matchless. It was built in 12 terraces, 
Tepresenting the 12 signs of the Zodiac. Its water- 
supply was temporarily stopped by Shahdjahan, who 
considered it too splendid for a subject, but was soon 
testored. The most-famed Shalimar was founded in 
1029/1619 by Djahangir. The etymology of the word 
Shalimar or Shalamar is dubious; it was in vogue 
even in pre-Mughal days, being the name of a Dal 
cascade in the times of Djahangir (Tusuk-1 Diahan- 
Siri, trans. Rogers, ii, 151). Nadir Shah’s historian, 
Mirza Mahdi, spells it Shu‘la Mah, while the 
Sikh chieftain, Randjit Singh (1214/1799-1255/1839), 
changed it into Shahla, declaring that the word 
Shalimar had ominous implications (see S. M. Latif, 
History of the Panjab, Lahore 1892, 360). 

Apart from the Srinagar (Kashmir) Shalimar, 
there is an equally famous one of the same name at 
Lahore; a third one, at Delhi, is no longer extant. 
The Kashmir Shalimar is remarkable for a pavilion, 
built by Shahdjah4n, with exquisitely carved pillars 
of black marble. This pavilion, which is surrounded 
by a series of cascades, contained four large stone 
doors in the days of Bernier (1672-1826). 

The Lahore Shalimar was founded, in three 
terraces, by ‘All Mardan Kh4n, an Iranian nobleman 
who, after surrendering the town of Kandahar, of 
which he was the Governor, to the investing Mughal 
armies, had come down to Lahore in 1048/1638. 
He was warmly received by Shahdjahan, who 
appointed him Governor of Kashmir and, in 1o49/ 
1638, of the Pandjab also. Being a celebrated 
canal engineer, he was, immediately on his arrival, 
entrusted by the Emperor with the digging of a 
canal from the Rawi which would supply water 
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to the gardens. He was, however, 
to Kabul before the canal reached Lahore. On 
completion, a year later, it cost the Imperial 
exchequer a sum of 100,000 rupees. Tie garden 
with all the buildings, walks etc. was completed 
in 10§2/1642-3, when it was visited by the Emperor. 
The name of the first terrace was changed to Farah 
Bakhsh by the emperor, Shahdjahan; the second 
and the third terraces, added later, were named Fayd 
Bakhsh. The Farah Bakhsh measures 330 yds. sq. 
and in the days of Bernier had 8 buildings, four in 
the middle of the side walls and four at the four 
corners. This garden suffered much damage during 
the Sikh rule, most of its marble having been looted 
and taken to Amritsar {g.v.]. The canal of ‘Ali 
Mardan Khan, which had silted up, was reopened by 
Randjit Singh in 1806. The present entrance is a 
later construction built by W. L. McGregor, Deputy 
Commissioner of Lahore, in 1849. 

The other Mughal gardens of the Indo-Pakistan 
sub-continent include Pindjawr, near Ambala 
(g.v.]; Gulabi, Sada Hara and Dilkusha in 
Lahore; Rawshan Ara’, Talkatora and Mahtab 
in Delhi; Nagin, Wéri Nag, Acchibal, Hab- 
bak, and Pari Mahall, in Kashmir. 

The Mughal gardens follow a definite plan, a 
salient feature being the construction of a central 
channel and shallow tanks in the centre surrounded 
by soft green turf, a lofty boundary-wall, candr 
trees, artificial pools and numerous fountains. The 
Mughal garden is generally arranged in squares 
or geometric patterns, usually in the form of terraces 
placed in such a way as to make the distribution and 
flow of water easy. Each terrace has four divisions 
to conform to the traditional plan of the Cahdr bagh 
or four-fold garden. Taken as a whole, the garden 
looks like a combination of rectangles and straight 
lines; no curved paths or even circular parterres are 
allowed. 

Great care was taken in the selection of the 
sites, and the foot of a wooded hill, or a charming 
cliff, served as the background. The Kashmir 
Shalimar is the best specimen of Mughal horti- 
culture. 
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AL-BUSTANIL. [see SupPLEMENT]. 

AL-BUSTI, Asv? u-Fatu ‘ALI B. MUHAMMAD, 
Arabic poet of the 4th/1oth century. He was of 
Persian origin and a native of Bust [¢.v.! where he 
studied hadith, fikh and adab. He was a pupil of the 
traditionist lbn Hibban, who was living at Bust 
from 340/951 till his death 354/965. Another tradi- 
tionist, al-Khattabi (d. 388/1007), was Busti’s friend. 
In law he followed the Shafi‘i school. As a young man 
he became secretary (kdtib) to Baytiz, the lord of 
Bust. When in 367/977 Bust was taken by Subuk- 
tigin, al-Busti went over to the victor. Owing to 
some intrigue he was compelled to retire to a village 
in the Rukhkhadj district, but after a few months 
was called back by Subuktigin and remained in 
office together with al-‘Utbi till the reign of Mahmid. 
In this capacity he composed his much admired 
state letters announcing the spectacular victories 
of Mahmid. Later on he fell again into disgrace and 
was banished to the “land of the Turks” i.e., Trans- 
oxania. He died in 400/1oro or 401/1o11 (or even 
as late as Shawwal 403/Febr.-March 1016) in 
Bukhara. According to al-Manini, Sharh al-Yamini 
(1286/1869-70) vol. i, 73, 2 he died in Uzgend where 
his tomb was shown. 

His varied writings both as a poct and letter- 
writer show all the traits of rhetorical artifi- 
ciality typical of the poetry and ornate prose of the 
4th/1oth century. He was much praised for his skill 
in applying the éadjnis (paronomasia) and especially 
the tadjnis mutashdbih t.e. the use of homonyms for 
the sake of puns. This technique he developed 
gradually after having heard in his youth a quibble 
from the poet Shu‘ba b. ‘Abd al-Malik al-Busti 
(Yatimat al-Dahr, iv, 233 f.). He was on friendly 
terms with Tha‘alibi, who composed his Aksan ma 
sami‘tu on his instigation and gives of Busti’s art an 
appreciative selection in his Yatimat al-Dahr. His 
Diwan was published at Beirut in 1294/1877-8. 
Especially famous is his didactic poem al-Nuniyya 
or ‘Unwan al-Hikam. 

Busti wrote also some poems in his nicther-tongue, 
Persian, but they were never collected (see H. Ethé, 
in Morgenlandische Forschungen, Festschrift H. L. 
Fleischer, 1875, 55-7). He is sometimes confounded 
with his namesake Abu ’1-Fath al-Busti (recte al- 
Bayni) an Egyptian poet of the 5th/r1th century 
(see Ibn Rashik, al-‘Umda i, 200, 18 and Ibn Sa‘id, 
Mughrib 103 Tallquist). 
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BUT [see supp]. 

BUTAYN [see NuDJUM}. 

BUTNAN, the name of a wddi located thirty 
kilometres east of Aleppo. At this place springs feed 
a large stream, Nahr al-Dhahab, which flows south 
and empties into the salt lake of Djabbil. These 
natural conditions have permitted the development 
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of essentially agricultural villages (fruit trees and 
cotton), of which the most important are the market- 
towns of Bab and Buz4‘a. A convenient stage about 
a day’s march from the valley of Kuwayk, it was 
always a halting-place on the routes from Edessa and 
Rakka, and the revenues drawn from the saltbed of 
Djabbil formed consistently an appreciable support 
for the finances of the governors or rulers of northern 
Syria. 

Popular etymology relates Butnan to the root 
btn and gives it the meaning of “low-lying ground”. 
In fact the name preserves the memory, beyond a 
Byzantine Batnai and a Roman Batnae, of the 
principality of Patin. 

Conquered by Habib b. Maslama, Butn4n fell very 
soon under the influence of the new centre, Aleppo, 
and henceforth played only an episodic réle. In 
70/689-90, the caliph ‘Abd al-Malik wintered in the 
valley, during a struggle against Mus‘ab b. al- 
Zubayr. The Carmathians miade a _ disastrous 
appearance there in 901/289. Under Sayf al-Dawla’s 
tule, it was devastated by Nicephoros Phocas in 
966/365. In the time of the Mirdasids the valley was 
the scene of confused struggles, and fell under the 
authority of Tutush in 1080/472. The Crusades and 
the Frankish occupation of Edessa and Antioch 
opened a period of insecurity which began in 1098/ 
491-92 with an Armenian raid, doubtless in con- 
nexion with the siege of Antioch. A prompt response 
by the Saldjiks of Aleppo ended in the exter- 
mination of the large Isma‘ili community at Bab. 
Burned by Joscelin of Tell Bashir in 1125/518, 
Buza‘a as well as Bab was taken by the Emperor 
John II Comnenos in 1138/532. The arrival of Nir 
al-Din in Aleppo brought back security. The 
Butnan of this period is known owing to the 
descriptions, as numerous as they are stereotyped, 
of the Arab geographers (cited by Le Strange and 
Dussaud). 

With the Mamliks, Butnan disappeared from the 
political scene. The region was administered by two 
Mamluk djundis, appointed by the ab of Aleppo, 
one for the towns of Bab and Buza‘a, the other for 
the neighbourhood of Djabbil. The Turks made it 
a kadd’, where a ka?immakdm subordinate to the 
Pasha of Aleppo kept an eye on the salt-mines of 
Djabbial (400-500,000 pounds annual revenue for the 
exchequer in the middle of the 19th century). He 
resided at Bab, which had 6,000 inhabitants at 
this period. 
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AL-BUTR, the namie given to one of the two 
groups of tribes who constitute the Berbers [q.v.], 
the other being called al-Bardnis [g.v.]. 

The chief groups of whom al-Butr was composed 
were the LawAta, the Nafisa, the Nafzawa, the Bani 
Fatin and the Mikndsa. Their earliest habitat is the 
region of steppe and plateau which extends from the 
Nile to southern Tunisia; they were thus originally 
Libyan Berbers. But, very early, several of these 
peoples (Miknasa, Bani Fatin, and a part of Lawata) 
moved towards the west—to Algeria (the areas round 
Awras, Tiaret and Tlemcen) and Morocco (the 
Moulouya basin, the Saharan country between 
Sidjilmasa, Figig and Twat, and the Sebou basin), 
and from the western Maghrib many elements 
penetrated into Spain. An attempt has been made 
to present the Butr as the Berber nomads and camel- 
rivers par excellence. This was perhaps their 
primitive way of life, which is no doubt why Arab 

‘ historians have attached to this group peoples of 
definitely nomad habits, such as the Haww4ra and 
the Zanata. The Nafiisa, the Nafzawa and a part of 
the Lawadta appear nevertheless to have become 
stabilised rather early in the mountains of Libya, 
perhaps at the time of the Arab conquest. As for 
those who moved into Algeria and Morocco, they 
were soon settled and even established a number 
of small towns. 

The greater part of the tribal names of which this 
group is composed are still current, but the collective 
name itself has disappeared. It is the plural of the 
Arabic (!) adjective al-abiar, the alleged surnaine of 
MAadghis, whom these peoples recognised as their 
common ancestor. The word means “he whose tail 
is docked, mutilated, he who has no descendants’. 
The last sense is hardly suited to an eponymous 
s@ncestor; the first two are bizarre. However, the 

eponymous ancestor of the other group, Burnus, 
bears a name coincident with the Arabic word (an 
early borrowing from the Greek bérros) designating 
the garment which we call burnous, Thus, the 
Baranis might be “‘the (wearers of) burnous, or long 
garments” and, in contrast, the Butr would be 
“those clad in short garments”. In fact, in the 
Arabic dialect of north-west Morocco, there is an 
adjective gerfit (a quadriliteral expansion of the root 
&rt) meaning “the who has his tail cut short”, and is 
applied in particular to the very short jelldbas 
of the mountaineers (cf. W. Margais, Textes de 
Tanger, 439). 

For other 


ethnic appellations derived from 
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pecularities of dress, note that of the Sanhadja 
Berbers [g.v.], who are called mulaththimin “those 
who wear a veil over the mouth”; and that which 
has been suggested for the, Masmiida [g.v.] Berbers, 
who are called Shulih (cf. Mélanges Gaudefroy- 
Demombynes, Cairo 1939, 305). 
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BUWAYHIDS or BOYIDS, the most important 
of the dynasties which, first in the Iranian plateau 
then in ‘Irak, side by side with the Samanids of 
Khuradsan and of Mawara? al-Nahr, marked the 
“Tranian intermezzo”’ (Minorsky) between the Arab 
domination of early Islam and the Turkish conquest 
of the s5th/1rth century. Its name derives from 
Buwayh or Biyeh, the father of three brothers who 
founded it, ‘Ali, al-Hasan, and the youngest, Ahmad. 
Condottiert of humble birth, they belonged to the 
population of the Daylamites ‘q.v.] who, newly won 
over to (Shi‘i) Islam, were at that time enlisting in 
large numbers in all the armies of the Muslim East, 
including those of the Caliphate. 

To some extent, it was the Daylamites who, with 
the advent of the Buwayhids, assumed power and 
imposed on the régiine something of their own 
character. While the Daylamites remaining in 
Daylam formed small principalities, sometimes 
extending as far as Adharbaydjan, the others, in 
Iran and ‘Irak, developed in consequence into a 
political factor of growing importance. The Buway- 
hids, who, to begin with, had followed one of their 
compatriots, Makan b. Kaki, who had entered the 
service of the SAmanids, and then their Gilani ally 
Mardawidj [¢.v.} in his struggle against their common 
enemy, the Zaydi state of Jabaristan (sometimes 
extending as far as Rayy), continued to follow the 
Gilani Mardawidj when he carved out for himself 
in central Iran a vast autonomous principality. Soon, 
however, they began to adopt a somewhat intractable 
attitude towards him. Having become for a time 
master of Isfahan, then, more permanently, of Fars, 
‘Ali, to protect himself against Mardawidj, and 
in spite of being a Shi‘i, got his authority in the 
government of the province recognised by the 
Caliph, as the ‘Abbasid armies would have been 
incapable of reconquering it. He still had pos- 
session of it when in 332/943 Mardawidj was 
assassinated. After confused struggles (see the 
articles ‘IMAD AL-DAWLA, MU‘1ZZ AL-DAWLA and 
RUKN AL-DAWLA) against the lieutenants of allies 
of the Samanids or of the various clans who shared 
among themselves an influence with the Caliphate, 
SAli, the eldest, kept the province of Fars, while his 
brother al-Hasan occupied almost the whole of 
Djibal and the youngest, Ahmad, entrenched him- 
self on the one hand in Kirman and on the other in 
Khizistan. These important strongholds, and more 
especially this last acquisition, drew the Buwayhids 
into the interplay of factions for power in ‘Irak and 
the other territories of the Caliphate under the 
successive amir al-umard’. Only a very close study 
can determine whether, in the general post of 
intrigues and betrayals, the Buwayhids were allied 
to any one specific faction. However that may be, 
in 334/945, Ahmad entered Baghdad. The régime 
which he set up there lasted until 447/1055. The 
new era was at once inaugurated by a change of 
name: Ahmad, ‘Ali and al-Hasan respectively had 
bestowed on them simultaneously by the Caliph the 
honorific titles (4akabs) of Mu‘izz al-Dawla, ‘Imad 
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al-Dawla and Rukn al-Dawla, by which they were 
henceforth known to history. Before long, ‘Imad 
al-Dawla died without an heir, leaving Fars to 
“Adud al-Dawla, son of Rukn al-Dawla. When the 
latter died (366/977), after Mu‘izz al-Dawla, ‘Adud 
al-Dawla, finding himself head of the family, 
dispossessed his nephew, ‘Izz al-Dawla Bakhtiy4r, 
of ‘Irak, and only allowed his brother, Mu’ayyid 
al-Dawla, to remain master of the rest of Buwayhid 
Iran, by virtue of his incontrovertible loyalty. ‘Adud 
al-Dawla, who was the most distinguished personality 
of the dynasty, achieved the fullest unity that the 
family was to enjoy. 

Outside ‘Irak, the new principalities merely 
joined the number of those which, for a century, had 
been carving up the ‘Abbasid Empire. The Buwayhid 
principality of ‘Irak in a sense did little more than 
implant in this last ‘Abbasid redoubt the form of 
government which had triumphed elsewhere. But 
there was, in this instance, a factor of greater 
importance, in that Baghdad was the very centre 
of the Caliphate. It is true that its seizure by the 
Buwayhids did little more than set the seal on the 
developments which had, in effect, placed the 
Caliphate under the domination of the army chiefs, 
promoted amir al-umard?. But this time there was 
the added fact that the Buwayhids were professing 
Shi‘is, so much so that it might have been asked 
whether they were not about to suppress a Caliphate 
whose legitimacy had no special meaning for them. 
Nothing of the sort happened. Doubtless Mu‘izz 
al-Dawla was aware that the Shi‘is were in the 
minority, and that, had he destroyed the Caliphate 
in Baghdad, the institution would have reappeared 
elsewhere. It was better therefore to keep it under 
his thumb, both to legalise his authority over the 
Sunnis in his states and to strengthen his diplomatic 
relations with the world outside by the weight of 
the respected moral authority which the Sunni 
princes still enjoyed by right. In fact, deriving their 
official authority from the Caliphate, the Buwayhids 
behaved as though they believed genuinely in the 
legitimacy of the ‘Abbasid Caliphate. 

The question of the relations between Buwayhids 
and Caliphate is moreover bound up with that of 
their religious adherence. It has sometimes been said 
that the Buwayhids were Zaydis because Daylam 
had been the scene of the activity of the emissaries 
of these same Zaydis who had set up political 
hegemonies in Tabaristan and, on the very borders 
of Daylam itself, by those of their rival al-‘Utrash, 
around the year goo. All the same, there were also 
Isma‘ilis (Misk., ii, 32-35) in Daylam and, in the 
entourage of al-‘Utriish or his descendants, Twelvers 
(EI', s.v. al-“Utrish), and Mardawidj, affected 
perhaps by Isma‘ili propaganda, had at any rate 
joined the Sunni Samfnids in fighting the Zaydis of 
TJabaristan. At this time, Twelver theology proper 
was only just beginning to be elaborated, and there 
is consequently nothing remarkable in the persistence, 
in later Buwayhid society, of Zaydi doctrinal in- 
fluences or, linked to these, Mu‘tazili influences. But, 
for the Buwayhid conquerors, politics took prece- 
dence over religion. The notion, for a time enter- 
tained, it is said, by Mu‘izz al-Dawla, of conferring 
the Caliphate on a certain Zaydi SAlid in his entourage 
was set aside, never to be taken up again, precisely 
because it would have been necessary to obey such 
a Caliph. The distinction between the various 
branches of Shi‘ism was probably not yet clearly 
defined outside the Zaydi states (leaving IsmA‘ilism 
aside), and the Twelver tendency, certainly in 
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‘SIRAK FARS KIRMAN DJIBAL 


* {‘Imad al-Dawla] 
(period of confusion] 
‘Imad al-Dawla 
(Mu‘izz al-Dawla] [Rukn al-Dawla] 
| [Confusion] (period of confusion} 
(Mu‘izz al-Dawla] 


Rukn al-Dawla 
E ‘Adud al-Dawla <———> [‘Adud al-Dawla] 
*Izz al-Dawla ‘Adud al-Dawla 
Bakhtiyar 
IsFAHAN and HAMADHAN Rayy 
Mu?ayyad al-Dawla Fakhr 
al-Dawla <—---; 
‘Adud al-Dawla q— 
Mu’ayyad 
al-Dawla 


Sams4m al-Dawla Sharaf al-Dawla —> Sams4m al-Dawla 










Fakhr al-Dawla <—————> _ Fakhr <-> : 


Sharaf al-Dawla <—— 


Bah@? al-Dawla 
| —> Samsim al-Dawla€— 


ag Baha? al-Dawla <——» Bah? al-Dawla 


Sultan al-Dawla <——> Sultan al-Dawla Kaw4m al-Dawla 


Shams al-Dawla Madjd al-Dawla 


Musharrif al-Dawla <——> Musharrif al-Dawla Sim’ al-Dawla 
[then KAKwAyuHipDs] 


* Aba Kalidjar  <— 


Djalal al-Dawla 


Abia Kalidjar 
Ghaznawid conquest 
Aba Kalidjar <— 
al-Malik al-Rahim <———>» al-Malik al-Rahim Falad-Sutin <———> Simultaneous possession. 
—> Non-simultaneous possession, 
Capture of Baghdad by Toghrul-Beg and imprisonment of al-Malik al-Rahim. but identity of person. 


] partial, disputed possession. 





(Captured by Fadliiyeh] 


‘Irak and Fars were united from 367 to 372, 376 to 379, 388 to 415, and 435 to 447. 

‘Irak and Kirman were united from 334 to 356, and 380 to 388. Kirman was united with Fars from 338 to 367 (to 372 
with ‘Irak), 380 to 403, 419 to 440; it stood alone from 403 to 446 and from 440 to 448. 

‘Irak stood alone from 334-367, 379 to 380, 416 to 435. Fars stood alone from 322 to 338 and from 372 to 380. 

A union between ‘Irak, Fars and Kirman was achieved from 367 to 372, 388 to 403, 435 to 440. 

The Djibal always stood alone, except during the early days of the dynasty. 

‘Uman, except for a short time under Sams4m al-Dawla, when it was united with ‘Irak, was united with Fars. 

Basra and Ahwaz, after ‘Adud al-Dawla, were often separated from ‘Irak or constituted an autonomous government at 
the heart of the ‘Iraki kingdom; they were often incorporated in the kingdom of Fars. 


Complete genealogical tables are to be found in Zambaur 212-16 and Q. 
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Mesopotamia and probably in central Iran, was the 
majority form of Shi‘ism. In fact, about the time 
when the Buwayhids were seizing power (and was 
this purely fortuitous?) the doctrine was spreading 
among adherents of this movement that after the 
period in which the imams were present in person, 
followed by that in which they were represented by 
a wakil, the time of the “great occultation” was 
coming, when nothing more would be known of 
them. Thus, if the ‘Abbasid Caliph was not, strictly 
speaking, legitimate, at least, if he tolerated Shi‘ism, 
there was nothing discreditable in putting up with 
him. It is certain that the Buwayhids welcomed 
somewhat indiscriminately Shi‘is or Mu‘tazilis of 
different shades of opinion, but politically they were 
Twelvers. 

At no time did the Buwayhids plan the persecution 
of the Sunnis by the $hi‘is —— both sects were 
represented in their army; rather they intended to 
set up a sort of ‘AbbAsid-Shi‘i condominium, which 
freed the Shi‘is from the obligation of a certain 
takiyya and provided them, as well as the Sunnis, 
with an official organisation. Basically, they were 
reviving, from the Shi angle, what had been the 
dream of many ‘Abbasids from the time of al- 
Ma’min. Thus, they believed, they acquired a 
strong following, without at the same time alienating 
the rest of the population. Without the smallest 
doubt, Twelver Shi‘ism owes to the Buwayhid régime 
not only this organisation, but even a part of its 
doctrinal structure. The importance of the rich 
Shi‘is and the Sharifs towards the end of the 
‘Abbasid era is well-known. It was upon them that 
—leaving aside the army—the Buwayhid régime 
depended in its social relations with the local 
population. The régime organised the ‘Alids—or as 
they are more usually called, the Talibids—into an 
autonomous body to counterbalance the ‘Abbasids, 
whereas formerly this family unit was merely 
integrated into, though, of course, dominated by, 
the ‘Abbasids. On the doctrinal level, the presence 
of Imams in the 3rd/gth ceutury and the fact that the 
Twelvers had for a long time been, in a somewhat 
negative fashion, those among the Shi‘is who had 
not joined in active rebellion, had obstructed the 
work of the traditionists and theoreticians. The 
Buwayhids now made up for lost time. While “al- 
Kulini, the first of the great theologians whom the 
Twelvers recognised as specifically their own, died 
at the dawn of the Buwayhid régime in Iran, the 
second and more innportant, Ibn Babawayh (Babtya) 
was encouraged in his work by the Buwayhids in the 
third quarter of the century. He was followed by 
others among whom—also important in Iranian 
Shi‘ism—were Arabs from the old ‘Alid citadel of 
Kumm. In Baghdad, the brother shavifs al-Radi and 
al-Murtada were, throughout the whole of the first 
quarter of the rzth century, the real masters of the 
town, acting as intermediaries between the Buway- 
hids, the Caliphs and the population, at the same 
time as the Shi‘i scholars and traditionists. It is said 
that at this moment when the four schools remaining 
to the Sunnis were beginning to be defined by them 
as exclusively orthodox, they would have wished 
that their form of Shi‘ism might be recognised in 
the heart of the uwmma as a sort of fifth authorised 
school. More readily apparent from the outset of the 
régime is the organisation or recognition of forms 
which are still those of Shi‘ism to this day. Influ- 
enced perhaps by Daylamite practices, Mu‘izz al- 
Dawla openly created or consecrated the lamen- 
tations of the ‘AsHidrA?. He also created the festival 
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of Ghadir Khumm. The ‘Alid mashhads, genuine or 
conjectural, were embellished, and ‘Adud al-Dawla 
was the first to be buried there after ‘Ali. Shi‘ 
schools were created, such as the Dar al-‘ilm of the 
vizier Sabur, endowed with wak/s, a replica (393/993) 
of the Fatimid ‘University’, and considerably 
earlier than the Sunni Nizamiyya of the Saldjakids; 
and in the mosques, the Shi cult, including the 
public call to prayer, was in dangerous competition 
with the Sunni cult. 

Naturally, it was out of the question that the recog- 
nised Caliph should govern effectively. In the same 
way as the lakab of Nasir al-Dawla, the first of its 
kind conferred on the Hamdanid, the Buwayhid 
lakabs show that, while it was the Caliph who 
legalised their power, they alone were its custodians. 
Al-Mustakfi, the Caliph who welcomed them, had 
joined forces with many others before them. He was 
replaced by his personal enemy al-Muti‘, who 
nineteen years later himself had to yield the throne 
to al-Ta71° for having backed the wrong side in the 
struggle between the heirs of Mu‘izz al-Dawla. 
Al-Ta?iS in his turn abandoned the throne to al- 
Kadir. Nevertheless, the life-span of the Caliphs 
in the time of the Buwayhids—three and a half 
reigns in a century—was appreciably longer than 
that of their predecessors—precisely because they 
no longer ruled in anything but name. As to the 
lakabs, they became more numerous as they declined 
in value. As each prince in the family, then little 
by little princes of other dynasties, claimed them too, 
it was necessary first to double and then treble 
those of the head of the Buwayhids. Thus ‘Adud 
al-Dawla was also called Tadj al-Milla etc. The last 
Buwayhid went so far as to claim that he had 
conferred upon himself a title ending in din, faith,—a 
procedure and implication (a condemnation of 
Sunnism) which obviously the Caliph could not 
accept. In the same way, the supreme prince marked 
his superiority over his umard? relatives by pro- 
claiming himself from ‘Adud al-Dawla onwards, 
malik, and even, in Iran though not in ‘Irak, 
shdhanshah, the old Sasanid title. The last of the 
Buwayhids committed the sacrilege of styling 
himself al-Malik al-Rahim, a title properly reserved 
for Allah alone. The exaited position of the Buway- 
hids was shown also in the inention of their name, 
after that of the Caliph, in the khufba, except in 
the Caliph’s quarter, and on coins, as well as in the 
privilege of having the fabls beaten in front of the 
princely residences at the three principal, and 
later five, hours of prayer. 

To turn to the exercise of power, the essential 
point is that there was no longer any instrument of 
government in Baghdad which depended even in 
law upon the Caliph—though for a time under 
Nasir al-Dawla this had been the case. Everything, 
especially the wazirate, was now an institution 
directly attached to the amirate, though this transfer 
did not in itself mark any change in the distribution 
of functions. Topographically, everything in Baghdad 
was now at the Dar al-Mamilaka {see below]. During 
the period in which the power of the réginie conferred 
on the wazirate,-as on the principality, a certain 
stability, there were Buwayhid wazirs who were by no 
way inferior to the greatest wazirs of the Caliphate, 
and who stayed even longer in office. Such was al- 
Muhallabi under Mu‘izz al-Dawla, Ibn al-‘Amid 
under Rukn al-Dawla, the Sahib Ibn al-‘Abbad 
under Mu?ayyid al-Dawla and Fakhr Dawla. All 
three of these were very cultured men and at the 
same time great administrators. Nevertheless, some 
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of the Buwayhids, principally ‘Adud al-Dawla, the 
greatest of them all, preferred to keep the co-ordi- 
nation of the instruments of government in their 
own hands and, in practice, divided the functions 
of the wazirs, with or without the title, among two 
or three high dignitaries. Their inadequate knowledge 
of Arabic had made it impossible for the Buwayhids 
of the first generation to do more themselves than 
reap the benefits of the work done by their more 
effective wazirs. Under the last of the Buwayhids, 
the wazirate was more unstable although wazirs 
were frequently drawn from a single family. Of 
course, the Caliphate still kept a secretariat and a 
Chancellery, but these were exclusively occupied 
with the administration of matters pertaining 
strictly to the Caliphate or with international 
correspondence on behalf of the amirs. 

The functions of the Caliphate comprised the 
administration of its goods and the organisation of 
the palace, the representative duties which devolved 
upon the Caliph, the control of the good works and 
religio-legal life of the Sunnis and a certain moral 
share in the administration of Baghdid. The income of 
the Caliph, apart from family and private means, was 
no longer what he set aside for him self out of State 
revenue, for it was no longer the Caliph who author- 
ised wages and salaries. On the contrary, as was al- 
ready the case in the time of NAsir al-Dawla, an 
allowance was granted to him by the amir out of the 
public funds which, in former times, had been admin- 
istered by himself. The total was smaller than before 
though still worthy of his station—two or three 
hundred thousand dinars under the early Buwayhids 
—to which must be added the numerous gifts made 
to him by the entire Muslim world and by the foreign 
ambassadors, as well as what he received from the 
Buwayhids themselves at festivals and investitures. 
Against these however, must be set the forced con- 
tributions extorted by the Buwayhids in times of 
crisis. As to his religio-legal powers, they consisted in 
the nomination and control of the personnel of the 
mosques and the holders of the office of kadi for 
the Sunnis, in particular in Baghdad where the 
Caliph al-Kadir compensated for his powerlessness 
to oppose the Buwayhid government by a drive to 
euforce the letter of Sunni orthodoxy, especially 
among the Mu‘tazilis and the IsmA‘ilis. 

The transfer of government from the Caliphate 
to the amirate did not ipso facto alter the character 
of the government. In practice, the Buwayhid 
régime established the absolute supremacy of the 
army in the government. However, since the general 
functions of public administration still had to be 
carried out, this supremacy meant also that, in a 
sense, the military authority now extended its 
competence to fields which previously had been 
outside its province. The innovation which probably 
had the most serious consequences was the trans- 
formation of the za‘ régime. For a long time, 
faithful supporters and, increasingly, the military 
chiefs, had been rewarded by the Caliphate with the 
grant in quasi-ownership of lands appropriated 
from the state domain. In fact, for the last hundred 
years or so, this source having been inadequate, 
high-ranking officers were sometimes granted the 
right to the taxes of a fiscal district, with no further 
obligation than to pay the standard Muslim tithe 
to the public Treasury. The Buwayhid régime, 
following in the footsteps of the Hamdanids, extended 
and ruthlessly intensified this practice. Many districts 
were systematically distributed as ikfa‘s of this 
new type, now without even tithe obligations to 
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the Treasury. Miskawayh, or, before him, Thabit 
b. Sinan, have described perfectly some of the 
consequences of this system. From the point of 
view of the central administration it meant the loss 
of control of fiscal transactions in part of the country 
and, in the long run, even of factual knowledge of 
the nature and extent of the tax levied. In so far 
as the fiscal value of each district remained roughly 
calculable, it tended no longer to be within the 
province of the diwan of Taxes, but that of 
the Army. The diwan of Taxes, deprived of part of 
its functions, correspondingly reduced its staff and 
the number of its departments. Nevertheless, the 
Buwayhid ik{@‘ was not a fief, but an assignment of 
salary; the beneficiary would exchange it, at his 
own or the government’s wish, if the revenue of the 
district were no longer equal to the balance due to 
him, or for any other expedient cause. He had no 
permanent ties with the district and therefore no 
interest in its development. At best, the means thus 
placed at his disposal enabled him to build up more 
stable properties. Nevertheless, they were not yet 
either ikta‘-holders of the provincial governments— 
these functions, when they exercised them, were 
paid in the normal way—nor bound to maintain their 
troops out of their ikta‘S. Each soldier received his pay 
direct from the Treasury in whatever form it might 
be given to him. One should not exaggerate: a 
variable proportion of the pay was still paid in 
kind, a part of the land was still administered in 
the traditional manner by the traditional authority, 
of which some fiscal handbooks for this period have 
been preserved for us. 

With these reservations, socially and economically, 
a new and more powerful aristocracy, that of the 
military leaders, was gaining ascendancy over the 
middle-class and slowly declining aristocracy of the 
great merchants, civilian landlords and high-ranking 
officials who had been at the height of their power in 
the ‘Abb4sid era. But, under the great Buwayhids, 
the princes exercised a clean-cut authority over 
these leaders and made it their business to see that 
the new aristocracy respected their strict control in 
such matters as the police, public order (himaya) and 
even taxation. There was, of course, no question of 
relaxing the tax on all subjects which was the basis 
of the upkeep of the army, whether this applied to 
pay or tkfa°; and, for the taxpayer, a change of 
tax-collector and beneficiary did not mean any 
corresponding change in the fiscal system. The 
great Buwayhid wazirs, after the period of conquest 
during which their masters behaved as common 
thieves and looters, applied themselves to establishing 
a sound administration, which was made possible by 
the restoration of public order; side by side with 
new taxes, we hear of the remission of others, and the 
currency of the early Buwayhids was sound. 
Nevertheless, it may also be observed that the 
successors of ‘Adud al-Dawla provoked riots in 
Baghdad by their attempts to tax the cloth manu- 
facturers who were responsible for the livelihood 
of thousands of artisans in the capital. State revenue, 
under the great Buwayhids, slightly exceeded that 
of the Caliphate over an equivalent area. In agri- 
culture, disturbances dating back to before the 
Buwayhid conquest had resulted in damage to the 
irrigation works. Repairing the damage and building 
new canals, etc., were among the burdens which 
fell upon the Buwayhid administration. The roads 
and bridges used for commercial traffic were also 
restored, and the capitals, Baghdad, Shiraz and 
Isfahan benefited from the presence of the princes, . 
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who built themselves sumptuous palaces. In east 
Baghdad the whole group of these buidings formed 
the Dar al-Mamlaka, as opposed to the Dar al Khilafa, 
and the buildings erected at the gates of Shiraz by 
“Adud al-Dawla at Kard Fanakhusraw enchanted 
al-Mukaddasi. The close union of ‘Irak and Fars 
resulted in some attempts to introduce ‘Iraki 
customs into Fars, although no administrative 
unification was ever achieved. This union, from 
which local industries may have derived some profit, 
was in contrast with the periods which preceded 
and followed it, when the ties between ‘Irak and 
Iran were directed, across the central plateau, 
towards Khurdsan. 

Culturally, the early Buwayhids were rough 
fellows without education, but their successors were 
moulded by the cultured indigenous aristocracy of 
Iran. In contrast with the remote Iran of the 
Samanids, the Buwayhid sphere of influence in 
Iran—not to mention, a fortiori, in ‘Irak—had the 
appearance of a strongly arabicised area. We have 
already observed that the early Buwayhids, with 
Ibn al-‘Amid and Ibn ‘Abbad as their wazirs, thus 
commanded the services of two of the most illustrious 
Arabic scholars of their day. Furthermore, a galaxy 
of Arabic poets were present at their courts. It was 
under the Buwayhids that Abu ’1-Faradj al-Isfahani’s 
“Book of Songs” and al-Nadim’s Fihrist, two 
treasuries of Arabic literature, were compiled. If 
Abt Ishak al-Sadbi had grounds for complaint 
against ‘Adud al-Dawla, his grandson, the historian 
Hilal al-Sabi. lived comfortably in the Baghdad of 
the later Buwayhids, who also protected the philo- 
sopher-historian, Miskawayh. Generally speaking, 
sages were well-received by the Buwayhids, especially 
those whose special knowledge could be put to 
practical use. Such—leaving aside the religious 
sciences—were the geographer, Istakhri, the mathe- 
matician, Abu ’l-Wafa? al-Buzdjani, al-Nasawi, 
who disseminated the “Indian numerals’, the astrol- 
ogers, for whom Sharaf al-Dawla built an observatory 
in Baghdad, the physicians (such as al-Madjisi), who 
had cause for self-congratulation especially on the 
foundation by ‘Adud al-Dawla of a remarkable 
hospital in the ancient palace of Khuld at Baghdad, 
and another at Shiraz (see BIMARISTAN]. The libraries 
of Shiraz, Rayy, Isfahan, organised by successive 
Buwayhids, excited universal admiration. It is 
common knowledge that Avicenna found sanctuary 
and high preferment (as a wazir?) under Shams at- 
Dawla. The great patron-wazirs were scarcely less 
munificent as long as they did not see in their 
protégés possible rivals for glory (Aba Hayydan 
al-Tawhidi as against Ibn ‘Abbad). Ibn al-Bawwab, 
a high Buwayhid dignitary, was one of the inventors 
of naskhi calligraphy. 

But, while the Buwayhids and their ministers 
patronised literature and science of a traditionally 
Arabic character, they also showed a genuine in- 
terest in neo-Persian literature. If the first Daylamite 
generation were not sufficiently polished to have 
any such pretentions, those who followed were in 
the widest sense more fully Iranian than Daylamite. 
It was not for nothing that, as Mardawidj had 
dreamed, they revived the title of Shahanshah and 
caused to be drawn up for themselves a Sasanid 
genealogy which, however, was universally recognised 
by their contemporaries as being historically unsound. 
Though their réle in literature cannot be compared 
with that of the Samanids, they nevertheless had 
their Persian poets, and Firdawsi found a welcome 
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decline of Zoroastrianism, still flourishing in’ the 
Fars province at the dawn of the Buwayhid régime, 
is probably in part linked with the fact that hence- 
forth it was possible to form a separate block within 
Islam itself, under a “‘national’’ dynasty. 

The place of the Buwayhid era in the history of 
Persian art would perhaps seem equally great if 
more thoroughly reliable testimony were available. 
Their buildings have already been mentioned in 
another connexion in which their places of worship 
perhaps count for less than their palaces, fortresses, 
hospitals, etc. Recent finds of textiles have now 
made it possible to study in actual examples this 
apparently traditional branch of Iranian crafts- 
manship. A good recent study on the art of the 
Buwayhid period is that of E. Ktihnel (see Biblio- 
graphy], to which the reader is referred. 

More generally, it is certain that, among the 
Buwayhids as elsewhere, the establishment of 
regional principalities, by setting up many new 
courts and cultural centres outside what until then 
was the more or less unique cultural centre of Bagh- 
dad, enriched and disseminated the life of the 
spirit and, by bringing it into contact with the 
varying requirements of different peoples, conferred 
upon it a new vitality. 

The foreign policy of the Buwayhids seemed 
scarcely to have been affected by doctrinal consi- 
derations. In Iran, their great opponents in the 
4th/1oth century, were the Samanids with their 
Ziyarid (descendants of Mardawidj) and Saffarid 
(of Sistan) vassals. Very naturally, they supported 
the Khurdsani rebels, especially the Simdjirids, 
against the Samanids, and took advantage of the 
ascendancy of the Ghaznawids at the beginning of 
the century and of the final ruin of the Samanids at 
the end. In the north-west, their policy was to 
establish or maintain a vague protectorate over the 
small Daylamite dynasties, so as to have them on 
their side in the fight against the Ziyarids on the 
one hand and the Kurds on the other. The struggle 
against the Kurds falls partly under the heading of 
“foreign policy”, on the Adharbdydjan side, and 
partly of internal security—in other words mere 
public order—on the Djibal side (the Hasanwayhid 
Kurds). The same is true of the hostilities, carried 
out for the most part in the time of ‘Adud al-Dawla, 
against the Kufs and the Bali¢ of Kirman and 
Makran. Finally, the occupation of the ‘Um4n, or 
more precisely of the yital strategic coastal areas of 
the region, at times by the Buwayhids of Fars, at 
others by those of ‘Irak, was clearly related to 
considerations of economic security. In Mesopotamia, 
following the liquidation of the Baridis of Basra, the 
main efforts of the two first generations of Buwayhids 
consisted above all in the neutralisation and then the 
liquidation of the Hamdanids who, though Shi‘is like 
themselves, were Arabs, and had been only recently 
their rivals in Baghdad. Naturally, a small semi- 
permanent war was essential for the maintenance 
of order on the borders of Arabia, and, in ‘Irak 
itself, in the Batiha as also in the Persian Gulf 
against the Carmathians of Bahrayn. 

The appearance of the Fatimids in 968 in Egypt, 
then in Syria, confronted the Buwayhids of the 
second generation and their descendants with a 
problem unknown to the first. The claim of the new 
dynasty to be ‘Alid could not fail to excite interest 
among all Shi‘fs. Nor could this dynasty, with its 
“imperialist” ambitions, fail to try and further its 
own expansion by claims of this kind. It would, 


at the court of Baha? al-Dawla. The indubitable | however, have been necessary for all Shi‘is to accept 
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the heterodox doctrines of the Isma‘ilis which were 
the official doctrines of the Fatimid State, and, 
further, it was difficult to avoid clashes between two 
powers bent on dominating the territories between 
Egypt and ‘Irak. The Buwayhids occasionally 
joined forces with the Carmathians, when they 
quarrelled with the Fatimids, and also, of course, 
with the Arab tribes fighting the Fatimids on one 
front and the Hamd§anids or their heirs fighting 
them on another. It is difficult to assess just how 
far the anti-Fatimid manifesto of the Caliph al- Kadir 
(402/1011) was an exact reflection of Buwayhid 
policy or whether it was also instigated by the 
desire to counteract Isma‘ili infiltration. At any 
rate, there is nothing to support a view that it was 
done against the wishes of the Buwayhids, and it 
is remarkable that it was signed jointly by the 
Sunni and Twelver sages. It was not until the end 
of the dynasty that a Buwayhid, Aba KaAlidjar, lent 
a complacent ear to the explanations of al-Mu’ayyad 
al-Shirazi, the Isma‘ili missionary, though, officially 
at least, nothing came of it (Stra of al-Shirazi; al- 
Balkhi, 118; Aba Shudja‘, 232). And the fact that 
after the fall of the dynasty in Baghdad their 
Turkish general, al-Basdsiri [g.v.], thoroughly 
intransigent while they were in power, declared his 
allegiance, against the Saldjikid conqueror, to the 
Fatimid Caliphate, which alone was capable of 
coming to his aid, cannot be regarded as charac- 
teristic of Buwayhid policy in general. 

However stable the Buwayhid dynasty may have 
appeared from the outset, however brilliant some of 
its achievements, it was not without its weaknesses. 
Some of these were common to other régimes, 
others were peculiar to itself, others again came not 
from within but from without. In this last category 
was the maritime trading crisis which had an 
appreciable effect upon the end of the Buwayhid era. 
It is certain that towards the year 1000 A.1. trade 
with the West from the Indian Ocean ceased to flow 
mainly through the Persian Gulf, being diverted to 
the Red Sea (see B. Lewis, The Fatimids and the Route 
to India, in Revue de la Fac. de Sc. Econ. d' Istanbul, 
1953). The persistent troubles of Lower ‘Irak and the 
presence in Bahrayn of the Carmathians, whom 
the Buwayhids were never able to control, must 
certainly have had something to do with this, as 
had also the complete segregation of Syria from 
Mesopotamia brought about by the Fatimid and 
Byzantine conquests. Probably an even more 
significant influence, however, was the economic 
imperialism of the Fatimids and the favourable 
conditions which attracted the attention of the 
merchant ships of Italy. When a natural catastrophe 
{in about the year rooo) ruined Siraf, which up to 
that time had been the great Persian port of the 
Gulf, the town was not rebuilt, and the mastery of 
the Gulf belonged henceforth to the Lord of the 
Island of Kish, who seems to have been more or 
less a Corsair chieftain. A]though we cannot accurately 
assess the consequences of these facts, it is scarcely 
likely that they were not serious both for the 
merchant classes of society, who were doubtless 
henceforth less well able to resist the growing power 
of the military aristocracy, and for the internal 
economics of the Buwayhid régime and conse- 
quently its general stability. Even before the year 
1000, the Buwayhids were unable to avoid the 
devaluation of their silver coinage, and doubtless it 
was for this reason that in the «1th century, gold 
was used more and more, though one wonders how 
it came there. The Buwayhids were increasingly 


forced, in order to raise taxes, to have recourse to 
tax-farming, selling offices, etc. 

A more domestic and congenital weakness in the 
Buwayhid, régime as in most of the near-eastern 
régimes of this period, lay in that very army which 
had brought about the ruin of the Caliphate. The 
Buwayhid army, in spite of the pay being sup- 
plemented by #kfa‘, was no more easily satisfied than 
its forerunner, the army of the Caliph. Like its 
predecessor, it knew itself to be the cornerstone of 
the system, and took advantage of its position. It 
was not, however, united. The original Daylamite 
nucleus was not adequate for long and, even before 
the conquest of Baghdad, the Buwayhids, like 
Mardawidj, had added to it the corps of Turkish 
slaves indispensable to every Muslim army in the 
East. These, on the one hand, could be used against 
the Daylamites in the event of a breach of discipline 
(and vice versa), and on the other hand, and even 
more important, they were mainly horsemen, while 
the Daylamites, who came from the mountains and 
forests, were infantrymen. Occasionally, Kurds, Kufs, 
etc., were also recruited. To the rivalry between 
this diversity of ethnic groups, must be added the 
fact that, at the beginning at least, the Turks 
taken over by the Buwayhids from the Caliphate 
were Sunnis. Finally, for reasons which are still 
unexplained, the recruitment of Daylamite troops 
dried up progressively. The last descendants of the 
princes who owed their power to them were sur- 
rounded almost entirely by Turkish soldiers. 

The third cause of weakness, rather more peculiar 
to the Buwayhid dynasty, was the splitting-up of 
power. From the beginning, it has been noted, there 
was not one but three Buwayhid principalities. The 
circumstances of the conquest may have had some- 
thing to do with this, but another factor must 
surely have been a patrimonial or familial conception 
of power. When strength and chance combined to 
permit ‘Adud al-Dawla to establish an almost 
complete unity to his own advantage, he did no more 
than his predecessors to perpetuate this unity, which 
was disrupted at his death. This splitting-up of power, 
which distinguishes the Buwayhid dynasty from all 
the other Muslim dynasties before the Karakhanid 
and Saldjikid Turkish dynasties, inevitably brought 
about internal strife, once the three founder- 
brothers were dead. It goes without saying that the 
army and all the trouble-makers benefited, so much 
so that this flaw in the dynastic organisation in its 
turn aggravated the vices born of the military régime 
and the other internal weaknesses of the system. 
The disturbances among the urban population, a 
harsh warning to the early Buwayhids, started up 
again; a revolt of Istakhr caused the destruction 
of the old metropolis, and Baghdad was at times in 
the power of the ‘ayydrin [q.v.]. If the late tsnads 
of the futuwwa are to be believed, Abii Kalidjar was 
ene of them. The policy of religious equilibrium 
followed by the Buwayhids in practice did no more 
than foster in this same town and elsewhere the 
struggle between Shi‘is and Sunnis, and the Hanbali 
extremists went so far as to burn the mashhkad of 
Husayn and the tombs of the Buwayhids. The later 
Buwayhids, especially in ‘Irak, were virtually 
powerless to command obedience from anyone. 

This powerlessness to some extent benefited the 
Caliphate. The Caliph, who sometimes arbitrated in 
dynastic disputes, regained some measure of in- 
fluence, at least in the affairs of ‘Irak. Finally the 
Caliph al-Ka?im was able to have once more in his 
service after the lapse of a century a wazir in the 
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person of the intransigent Sunni Ibn al-Muslima. 
Hope of a partial recovery of the Caliphate as an 
institution now became something more than a 
utopian dream, witness the treatise al-Ahkam 
al-Sulfaniyya of the great kadi al-Mawardi, closely 
associated with the policies of the. Caliph. It was 
even possible, in Sunni circles, to look forward 
to the removal of the heretical protector. True, the 
weakness of the Buwayhids was not sufficient 
to restore to the Caliphate the material power 
needed for the reconstitution of an autonomous 
government; but it was possible to hope at least 
that an orthodox and more respectful guardian 
might be found. 

There was no lack of candidates to succeed the 
Buwayhids, some having only local ambitions, 
others aspiring to the unification of the Muslim East 
to their own advantage. Barely twenty years after 
the fall of the Hamdanids, faced by the Marw4nid 
Kurds of Diyar Bakr, it became necessary to recognise 
the power of the ‘Ukaylid Arabs in Djazira. Twenty 
years after the fall of the Hasanwayhid Kurds of 
Djibal, the ascendancy of the ‘Annazid Kurds had 
to be recognised in the same region; not to mention 
the various Bedouin tribes who held the ‘Irak-Arab 
or ‘Irak-Syrian borderlands, and the frontiers of the 
almost independent principality of the marshes of 
the Batiha at the gates of Baghdad. 

In Iran, a family related to the Buwayhids and 
for this reason called Kakwayhids or Kakéyids (from 
Kakéyeh; in Daylamite: maternal uncle), had taken 
over first Isfahan and then Hamadhan. But the 
gravest danger came from the east. Here, the 
Ghaznawids had become a power to be reckoned 
with, and Mahmid of Ghazna now openly aspired to 
liberate the Caliphate. Meanwhile, he took advantage 
of the quarrels and imprudences of the Buwayhids 
to send his son Mas‘iid to occupy Rayy. His forces 
massacred the Shi‘is and burnt the treasures of their 
library as well as those of the Mu‘tazilis (420/1027). 
The death of Mahmid, followed by the defeat of 
‘Mas‘id by the Saldjakids, gave a brief respite to the 
rest of the Buwayhids. But the triumph of the 
Saldjtikids enabled them to take up on their own 
account and with ereater efficiency the plans fora 
Sunni empire. They had supporters in the entourage 
of the Caliphate. Buwayhid acceptance of Saldjukid 
suzerainty was of no avail. In 1055, Tughril-Beg 
entered Baghdad without striking a blow, and 
imprisoned al-Malik al-Rahim. Fars, in spite of 
fortifications set up at Shiraz, also fell, being attacked 
from the north and from Kirman. The Buwayhid 
dynasty was at an end. 

Bibliography: Sources: We are fortunate in 
possessing three collections of correspondence and 
official documents: that of Abi Ishak al-Sabi, secre- 
tary to the Caliphs al-Muti‘ and al-Tai‘, important 
for the study of diplomatic history (some extracts 
edited by Shakib Arslan, 1898, the greater part 
unpublished); that of the wazir Sahib Ibn ‘Abbad 
(the papers relating to the reign of Mu’ayyid al- 
Dawla only have been preserved, ed. ‘Abd al- 
Wahhab ‘Azzam and Shawki Dayf, Cairo 1947), 
of considerable interest for the study of home 
administration; finally that of ‘Abd al-‘Aziz b. 
Yisuf, a high official under ‘Adud al-Dawla 
(summary by Cl. Cahen in Studi Orientallistici in 
onore ... G. Levit della Vida): all three from the 
third quarter of the 4th/roth century. See also 
Kalkashandi, Subh, xiii, 129 & 139. 

Nevertheless, the principal sources are the 
chronicles. The fundamental chronicle is that of 
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Thabit b. Sinan, continued by Hilal al-Sabi until 
447 A.H. All that has been preserved pertaining to 
the Buwayhid period is an extract relating to the 
period from the end of 389 to the beginning of 393, 
but whose general substance seems to have been 
carried over into the later chroniclers who made 
use of it, first the Tadjdrib al-Umam of Miskawayh 
and his successor Abii Shudja‘ al-Rudhrawari, the 
single manuscript of which links up with the 
fragment of Hilal al-Sabi (the whole ed. trans. 
Margoliouth, The Eclipse of the Abbasid Caliphate, 
7 vols, 1920-21),\but also, completing and often cor- 
tecting the Tadjdrib, the Takmila of Muh. b. ‘Abd 
al-Malik al-Hamadhani (preserved only up to 367) 
(ed. Kan‘aén in Machrig, 1955-58), the Kamil of 
Ibn al-Athir, the Mirat al-Zaman of Sibt Ibn 
al-Djawzi (unpublished for this period, more com- 
plete than the Muntazam of his ancestor Ibn al- 
Djawzi from which it also derives): these last 
three sources only cover the years after 393 A.H. 
An apologia for the early Buwayhids in the form 
of a chronicle was composed (in order to obtain 
his release from prison) by Abi Ishak al-Sabi, 
under the title of al-Kitab al-Tadjit (for ‘Adud al- 
Dawla Tadj al-Milla), the beginning of which, 
recently rediscovered in the Yemen, is in the 
possession of Dr. Minovi (it was not accessible to 
me); the work seems to have been known by 
later historiographers. Among the remaining mass 
of Arabic historiographical literature, the following 
deserve special mention: Mas‘idi, Murtdj, ix, 
1-34 (origins); Yahya of Antioch; Ibn ZAfir, al- 
Duwal al-Munkati‘a {relations with the Fatimids, 
unpublished but used by Wiistenfeld, Geschichte 
der Fatimiden-Chalifen); Ibn Khallikan (lives of 
Mu‘izz, Rukn and ‘Imad al-Dawla); Ibn Tiktaka? 
(late, but Shi traditions); al-°Utbi (relations 
with the Ghaznawids); and the unduly neglected 
Nestorian History of Mari b. Sulayman, ed. 
Gismondi, Rome 1903). 

Persian historiography comes into the picture 
with the anonymous Mudjmal al-Tawdrikh (ed. 
Bahmanyar, 1940), linked as regards Buwayhid 
history to al-Hamadhani, and with the chronicles 
of the border states, the Ghaznawids (Gardizi, 
Bayhaki), Ziyadrids and other southern Caspian 
dynasties (Ibn Isfandiyar). Moreover, several 
important local histories have come,down to us 
in Persian. Examples of these are the Ta rikh-t 
Kumm of Hasan b. Muh. Kummi, ed. Djalal al-Din 
Tihrani, 1934, and the anonymous Tavikh-i 
Sistan, ed. Bahar, 1937. 

In parahistoric literature, some information is 
to be found in al-Tanikhi’s Nishwdr (41, 151, 
157, 169 and also in the Damascus 1930 volume, 
150), and in the autobiography, Siva, by the 
Fatimid missionary al-Mu’ayyad al-Shirazi, ed. 
Kamil Husayn, Cairo 1949 (relating to propaganda 
in the time of Aba Ka4lidjar). The diwadns and 
anthologies of such poets as al-Tha‘alibi (Yatima), 
al-Bakharzi (Dumya), al-Tawhidi (especially K. al- 
Imta‘) are also useful; there is also some original 
information in the Irskdd of Yakut, ii, 273 f., iii, 
180 f., v, 347f., vi, 250f., etc. 

To the three great classics of geography, Istakhri, 
Ibn Hawkal and al-Mukaddasi—all three con- 
temporaries of the Buwayhids (the first-mentioned 
was their subject)—may be added NaAsir-i Khus- 
raw’s Safar-ndma and some information contained 
in Yakit’s K. al-Bulddn. (especially iii, 149, art. 
Samiran), and, in Ibn Balkhi’s Farsndma (ed. 
Nicholson; historical passage, 117-119). 
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Among juridico-institutional works, al-Mawardi, 
al-Ahkam al-Sultdniyya, on which see supra, and, 
recently discovered at al-Azhar, the Rustim Dar 
al-Khilafa by Hilal al-Sabi or his son Muh., on the 
etiquette of the Caliphate and the rules of the 
chancellery up to the Buwayhid period (which was 
made accessible to me by the courtesy of Prof. 
Duri, Baghdad). The financial history of the era 
can be studied through the treatises on fiscal 
mathematics by Abu ‘l-Wafa? al-Buzdjini (un- 
published) and the anonymous K. al-Hdwi 


(analysed by Cl. Cahen in AIEO, Algiers 1952). 


See also Nizam al-Mulk’s Siydsat-ndma (ed. 
Schefer), especially 183. For religious history, see 
the theological works cited above, especially 
those of Ibn Babawayh. 

Epigraphical material is to be found in RCEA 
(v, 1831-32, 1877, 1956; vi, 2079, 2177; vii, 2577), 
to be supplemented by G. Wiet, Sotertes Persanes 
(cited below). For numismatic material, incom- 
pletely published, see, in addition to the Catalogue 
of the British Museum by Lane Poole, G. C. Miles, 
A Numismatic History of Rayy, 1938. 

Modern Studies. No detailed comprehensive 
study of the Buwayhids exists and, apart from the 
suggestive sketch of V. Minorsky, La domination 
des Daylamites, Paris 1932, readers should consult 
those sections of B. Spuler’s Ivan in frith-islami- 
scher Zeit, 1952, and of A. Mez’s Die Renaissance 
des Islams, devoted to the Buwayhids. More 
specialised aspects are dealt with in Mohsen Azizi, 
La domination arabe et Uépanouissement du 
sentiment national en Iran, 1938; Survey of 
Persian Art, Vols. ii & iii, G. Wiet, Soieries 
Persanes, 1948, 99-178 (much more general than 
the title suggests); A. Duri, Ta°rtkh al-‘Irdk al- 
Tktisadi fi ’l-Karn al-RabiS al-Hidjri, Baghdad 
1948; C. Elgood, A Medical History of Persia, 
1951; Donaldson, The Shiite Religion, 1933; 
R. Strothmann, Die Zwélfer-Schi‘a, 1925 (sum- 
marised in E/J', art. sHi‘a); H. Laoust’s in- 
troduction to La Profession de Foi a@’Ibn Batta, 
1958; Cl. Caheu, L’évolution de Vikta‘S, in Annales 
ESC, 1953; and E. Tyan, Institutions de droit 
public musulman, ii, 1957, Chap. 1 (but cf. Arabica, 
1958, 70 ff.). 

From his unpublished London University thesis 
entitled The Buwayhid dynasty of Baghdad from 
the accession of ‘Izz al-dawla to the end, Maf. Kabir 
has abstracted several articles, in particular 
Cultural Development under the Buwayhids of 
Baghdad, in Journal of the Asiatic Society of 
Pakistan, i, 1956. 

Special studies to be noted are H. Bowen, The 
last Buwayhids, in JRAS, 1929; N. Abbott, Two 
Buyid coins (with detailed historical commentary), 
in AJSL, lvi, 1939; Cl. Cahen, Notes pour UV’ histoire 
de la himaya, in Mélanges Massignon, i; Amedroz, 
Three years of Buwayhid rule, in JRAS, 1901; 
idem, Der Vister Ibn al-‘Amid, in Der Islam, iii; 
M. H. Al-YAsin, al-Sahib Ibn ‘Abbdd, Baghdad 
1376/1957 (solely from the cultural point of view); 
E. Kihnel, Die Kunst Persiens unter den Buyiden, 
in ZDMG, 1956; Kurkis ‘Awwad, al-Ddyr al- 
Muizzi fi Baghdad, in Sumer, x, 1950-2. On 
foreign relations, Muh. Nazim, The life and times 
of Makmid of Ghazna, 1931; M. Canard, Les 
Hamdanides, i, 1951; A. Kasrawi, Shakriydran-+ 
gumnam, Tehran 1335/1928 (on Adharbaydjan 
in the 4th/roth-5th/11th centuries). 

(CL. CAHEN) 


BUXAR, a town on the south bank of the 
Ganges in the Shahabad district of the Patna 
division of the Indian State of Bihar. Population: 
18,087. (1951 Census). It seems to have been a 
place of great sanctity in ancient times and was 
originally called Vedagarbha ‘the womb of the 
Vedas’. Local tradition derives the name of the town 
from a tank originally called aghsar, or effacer of 
sins, which was later changed to baghsar, the tiger 
tank. It was at Buxar, on 23 October 1764, that the 
forces of Mir Kasim, ex-nawab of Bengal, and 
Shudja° al-Dawla, nawab-wazir of Awadh, were 
defeated by Major Hector Munro. This victory 
completed the work of Plassey. Henceforward the 
English were the unchallenged rulers of Bengal. It 
also placed Awadh at the disposal of the English 
Company. 

Bibliography: C. E. A. W. Oldham, The 
Baitle of Buxar, in JBORS, Vol. xii, 1-38; A. L. 
Srivastava, Shuja-ud-Daulah, Calcutta 1939, 
Vol. i, Ch. viii. (C. Cottin Davigs) 
BUYIDS [see BUWAYHIDS]. 


BUYURULDU (, 6) 4), also Buyruttu, Bu- 
LoS 


YURDU, etc., order of an Ottoman grand vizier, 
vizier, beglerbegi, defterddr, or other high official to 
a subordinate. The term is derived from the word 
buyuruldi, ‘it has been ordered’, in which the order 
usually ends and which gradually developed into a 
conventional sign. Buyuruldus are of two main 
types: a) decisions written in the margin (der kendr) 
of an incoming petition or report, often ordering that 
a ferman (or berat, etc.) be issued to a certain effect 
(cf. Kantnndme-i Al-i ‘Uthman, TOEM, Suppl., 
1330, 16); b) orders issued independently (re?sen, 
beyad tizertne). The form of many of the latter was 
modelled on the Sultans’ ferman [9.v.]. Many 
Buyuruldus had a seal and (or) a tughra-like sub- 
stitute of a signature, the so-called pence ([g.v.], 
affixed. Sometimes the word sakh, ‘it is correct’, 
was added for authentication. Buyuruldus deal 
with various administrative matters, especially 
appointments, grants of fiefs, economic regulations, 
safe passage, etc. Originals are preserved in many 
archives in Turkey and elsewhere. The Basvekdlet 
Arsivi [q.v.] at Istanbul also possesses numerous 
volumes of Buyuruldu copies. Other texts are found 
in insha works (e.g., library of Tiirk Tarih Kurumu, 
Ankara, MS no. 70; Bibl. Nat., Paris, suppl. turc, 
MS no. go) and in the records (si@jill) of Shari‘a 
courts. 

Bibliography: I. H. Uzungarsili’s articles in 
Belleten, iv (1940), 497 ff., v (1941), 101-57, 289- 
318 (with photos.) and his O. D. Merkez ve Bahriye 
Teskilat, Ankara 1948, index; L. Fekete, Ein- 
fiihrung wn die osman.-tiirk. Diplomattk, Budapest 
1926, liv-lv; J. Deny, Sommaire des archives 
turques du Caire, le Caire 1930, 147-8; U. Heyd, 
Ottoman Documents on Palestine 1552-1615, Oxford 
1959, index. See further DIPLOMATIC. 

(U. Heyp) 

BUZA‘A (or BizA‘A), a locality in northern 
Syria about forty kilometres east of Aleppo in the 
tich valley of the Nahr al-Dhahab or Wadi Butnan 
{g.v.], which has lost its former prosperity in favour 
of its western suburb Bab al-Buza‘a, today the 
small town of al-Bab. The freshness of its gardens 
and its commercial activity attracted the attention 
of Ibn Djubayr who stopped there in 580/1184, on 
the caravan route from Manbidj to Aleppo. Half 
town and half village according to that writer, and 
dominated by a citadel from which its strength was 
derived, it managed to withstand after the establish- 
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ment oi the Crusaders in Syria numerous attacks 
resulting either in the plunder of its territory, or 
even, in 532/1138, its seizure by the Franks, followed 
in the same year: by Zanki’s reoccupation. An 
inscription there mentions in 567/1171 the name of 
Isma‘il, the son of Nir al-Din, before the town fell 
in 571/1175 to Salah al-Din, and passed after that 
into the hands of the Mongols in 657/1258. It is also 
known that in 570/1174-75 there was a massacre of 
the Isma‘ilis there who seem to have dominated the 
country formerly, and that in the vicinity the 
mashhad of ‘Akil b. Abi Talib was venerated. 

It was during the period of the Mamluks that the 
village of al-Bab, whose name was not separated 
from that of Buza‘a in the medieval texts, appears 
to have clearly taken the lead. The importance of 
this place, which was the principal town of the 
24th district of the province of Aleppo, and which 
Yakut formerly described as an exportation point of 
cotton stuffs, is attested by the construction at that 
time of its great mosque (connected with the erection 
of the minarets of Buzd‘a and Tadhif, dated by 
inscriptions of 756/1355 and 755/1354), and by the 
number of administrative measures which were 
engraved on the gates of this building between 
775(1374 and 858/1454. 

Several epigraphical fragments are preserved as 
well in the neighbouring village of Tadhif. 

Bibliography: RR. Dussaud, Topographie 
historique de la Syrie, Paris 1927, esp. 475; M. van 

Berchem, Arabische Inschriften,. in M. F. von 

Oppenheim, Beitrdge zur Assyriologie, vii, Leipzig 

1909, 55-57 (nos. 63-72); J. and D. Sourdel, in 

Annales archéologiques de Syrie, 1953, 96-102; 

M. Canard, Histoire de la dynastie des Hamdanides, 

i, Algiers 1951, 219, 223-24; Cl. Cahen, La Syrie du 

Nord, Paris 1940, index (s.v. Bab-Bouza‘a); 

M. Gaudefroy-Demombynes, La Syrie a l’époque 

des Mamelouks, Paris 1923, 92, 219; G. Le Strange, 

Palestine under the Moslems, London 1890, 406, 

426, 540; Ibn Djubayr, Rihkla, ed. De Goeje, 

249-50; Yakut, i, 437, 603, 811; Ibn Shaddad, 

Description d’Alep, ed. Sourdel, 57; Abu ’l-Fida’, 

Takwim, 267; Dimashki, ed. Mehren, 114, 205. 

(J. SouRDEL-THOMINE) 

BOZ-ABEH, governor of Fars under the 
Saldjiks. Biz-Abeh was one of the amirs of Mengu- 
bars, the governor of Fars, for whom he administered 
the province of Khiizistan. He was also in the army 
of his superior when the latter, accompanied by 
other amirs, moved against the Saldjuik sultan 
Mas‘tid and was made prisoner at the battle of 
Kurshanba (other sources call the scene of the 
encounter Pandj Angusht), later being put to death, 
in 532/1137-38. Since, after their victory, the sultan’s 
troops began to plunder the enemy camp, Buz-Abeh 
attacked and dispersed them. Several prominent 
amirs of the sultan’s retinue were captured, and the 
sultan himself escaped only with great difficulty, in 
the company of the atabeg Kara Sonkor. Enraged 
at the death of his superior, Biz-Abeh had all of the 
prisoners executed, among whom was the son of 
Kara Sonkor. In order to avenge his son, the atabeg 
undertook in the following year an expedition 
against Fars, where he installed the Saldjaik prince 
Saldjakshah. But scarcely had Kara Sonkor retired 
with his troops when Biz-Abeh, who had in the 
interim withdrawn to the fortress of Safiddiz (Kal‘at 
al-bayda’), reappeared and conquered the defenceless 
Saldjikshih (534/1139-40). Sultan Mas‘id was 
forced then to abandon to him the province of Fars. 
Baz-Abeh found an opportunity to confirm his 


situation by allying himself with two other 
amirs, ‘Abbas, ruler of Rayy, and ‘Abd al-Rahman 
Tughanyarak. The sultan tolerated for some time 
the tutelage of these men, but succeeded in freeing 
himself by having assassinated the two latter amirs. 
Biz-Abeh marched against the sultan, but was 
captured and killed at the battle of Mardj Karatakin, 
a day’s march from Hamadhan, in 542/1147. Buz- 
Abeh appears to have left a good administrative 
record at Shiraz. Conforming with the tendency of 
all of the generals educated in the Saldjik tradition, 
he had erected a madrasa, richly endowed and at 
first Hanafi, though it became later Shafi‘. 
Bibliography: Ubn al-Athir, Kamil, xi, index; 
‘Imad al-Din al-Isfahani, in Bundari, ed. Houts- 
ma (Recueil, ii) index; Zahir al-Din Nish4piri, 
Saldjiknama, éd. Gelaleh Khawar; Ahmad Zarkab, 
Shiraznama, ed. Bahman Karimi, Tehran 1938, 
45-46. (CL. CAHEN) 
AL-BOZADJANI [see aBu? L-waFa’]. 
BUZAKHA, a well in Nadjd in the territory of 
Asad or their neighbours Tayyi? (cf. Mu/addaliyat, 
361, n. 3). The forces of the Bani Asad, who, led 
by the false prophet Tulayha, had relapsed from 
Islam on Muhammad’s death, were defeated at 
Buzakha in 11/632 by Abia Bakr’s general Khalid 
b. al-Walid. Khalid’s army was reinforced for the 
battle by r1ooo men of TJayyi?, detached from 
Tulayha’s side; Tulayha had the help of ‘Uyayna 
b. Hisn and 700 men from Fazara of Ghatafan, old 
allies of Asad’s. After fierce fighting, ‘Uyayna saw 
that Julayha’s alleged prophetic powers were in 
practice proving useless against the Muslims, and 
fled the field. Tulayha had to flee to Syria; Asad 
submitted to Khalid; and neighbouring tribes like 
‘Amir, who had been awaiting the outcome, now 
rallied to Islam. 
Bibliography: Yakit, i, 601-2; Ibn Sa‘d, III, 
ii, 36-7; Tabari, i, 1879, 1886-91; Ibn al-Athir, ii, 
259-64; al-Baladhuri, 95-97; Wellhausen, Skizzen, 
vi, 9-12; Caetani, Annah, ii, 604ff.; Muir, 
Caliphate’, Edinburgh 1915, 19-23. 
(C. E. Boswortn) 
BUZURG 38. SHAHRIYAR, a Persian ships’- 
captain (nakhkuda) of Ram-Hurmuz of the first half 
of the 4th/roth century and author of the Kitab 
‘Adjaib al-Hind (Marvels of India). This is a col- 
lection in Arabic of 134 stories and anecdotes 
gathered by the author from ships’-captains, pilots, 
traders and other seafaring men who used to sail 
the Indian Ocean and liked to spin a yarn about 
their adventures in East Africa, the Indian Archi- 
pelago and China. Incidentally they also give some 
information about these countries and the customs 
of their inhabitants. Sometimes the year of the event 
referred to is given, the latest being 342/953. The 
language of the book shows some Middle-Arabic 
traits (see ‘ARABIYYA, above, 570b). 
Bibliography: The Arabic text, extant only 
in the Istanbul MS. Aya Sofya 3306, was edited 
by P. A. van der Lith together with a French 
translation by M. Devic, Leiden 1883-6. A new 
translation in French by J. Sauvaget is given in~ 
his Mémorial, i, Damascus 1954, 188-300; Russian 
translation by R. I. Ehrlich, Moscow 1959. See 
also Brockelmann S$ I, 409. (J. W. Fock) 
BUZURGMIHR, Iranian personal name (arabi- 
cised form Buzurdjmihr) which according to a 
tradition transmitted by Iranian and Arab writers, 
was given to a man endowed with every ability and 
virtue who was the minister of Khusraw I Aniisha- 
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raw4n (6th century A.D.). The earliest authorities who 
were acquainted with the Pahlawi Khvadhaynamdgh 
(“Book of Sovereigns’’), written towards the end of 
the Sasanid period (7th century), the source of the 
oldest accounts of pre-Islamic Iranian history 
penned by Arab writers (al-Tabari, Ibn Kutayba), 
have no reference to Buzurgmihr. It is only in later 
works that he becomes the hero of anecdotes deriving 
from popular tradition (in Tha‘alabi’s ‘‘History of 
the Persian Kings’, a section of the Ghurar al-Siyar 
— vide ED, iv, 770.col. a, and, more freely than one 
would expect, in Firdawsi’s ‘Book of Kings”, the 
Shah-ndma), and sometimes the originator of 
numerous wise precepts, survivals from the collec- 
tions (andarz) of the Sasanid period, preserved in 
some minor post-Sésanid Pahlawi works (notably 
the Pandndmdgh-e Vuzurghmihr-e Bokhtaghan, ‘‘the 
Book of precepts of Buzurgmihr son of Bokhtagh’’). 
These precepts were translated into Arabic and 
Persian by several authors: al-Mas‘idi, Firdawsi (in 
whose poem Buzurgmihr presents the king with a 
book of wisdom, the fruit of their conversations, 
which in reality derived from the Pandndmagh), 
Nizam al-Mulk, and others. There are three anecdotes 
concerning Buzurgmihr which are significant because 
of their elements of popular origin: I—the King of 
Persia dreams that, as he is drinking, a pig puts his 
snout in the cup. No one can interpret this until the 
young Buzurgmihr informs the king that one of his 
wives is bestowing her favours on another and that, 
in order to be certain, the women must be summoned 
to appear naked: among them is discovered a youth 
disguised as a woman (in addition to the popular 
theme of the oneiromancy practised by an adolescent, 
one recalls a similar review of women in a tale 
from ancient Egypt). 11—Buzurgmihr discovers the 
secret of the game of chess, sent as a challenge by 
the King of India to the King of Persia; he then 
invents the game of tric-trac, the secret of which the 
latter and his counsellors do not succeed in discover- 
ing (the source of this is a small Pahlawi work of a 
popular type, the ‘Story of the Game of Chess’, 
Madhighan-e ¢atrang). 111—Buzurghmihr, in disgrace 
and in prison, is recalled when the Byzantine 
Emperor refuses to pay tribute to the Persian 
sovereign unless he guesses the contents of a sealed 
coffer which he has sent him; the king summons 
Buzurgmihr, who resolves the enigma and is rein- 
stated in royal favour (to the preceding theme is 
joined that of the sage liberated and recompensed 
for his wisdom: Nédldeke recognised the similarity of 
this episode with another in the history of the sage 
Ahikar). These anecdotes put Buzurgmihr in direct 
contact with popular tradition, but is he a historical 
or a legendary figure? A. Christensen, in a note- 
worthy article, has rightly noted that, apart from the 
references to Buzurgmihr, there are others relating 
to the sentence of death passed by Hormizd, the son 
and successor of Antisharawan, on three of the 
latter’s counsellors, one of whom bore the name of 
Burzmihr (in Sha‘alibi), Burzmihr, then Simah 
Burzén—a hypocoristic of Burzmihr (in Firdawsi). 
In the name of Burzdé, the famous physician, the 
supposed author of the Pahlawi adaptation of 
Kalila wa Dimna who was a contemporary of 
Anisharawan, Justi (Iran Namenbuch, 74) and 
Christensen see the same root burs (“high”) and a 


hypocoristic ending (as in Burzén): as names with 
the root burz-, peculiar to the Sasanid period, are 
very rare, Burzmihr (“(protected by] the High 
Mithra’’) is semantically related to Buzurgmihr 
(‘{protected by] the Great Mithra’”’); further it is 
enough to write both words in the Arabic script in 
order to see how easily they can be confused. Finally, 
certain passages in the preface to the Kalila, tradi- 
tionally attributed to Burz6é and known through the 
Arabic translation of Ibn al-Mukaffa‘, give bio- 
graphical details which the authors also attribute 
to Buzurgmihr or divide them between both per- 
sonalities. To sum up, Iran in the reign of Anidishar- 
aw4n was influenced by Indian civilisation, thanks 
to certain intellectuals, of whom Burz6é was one, 
and who was made famous by his Pahlawi adaptation 
of the Panéatantra; the introduction of chess in 
Iran was attributed to him, a number of precepts and 
maxims, and later certain characteristics of sagacity 
and divination which already existed in popular 
tradition; then a false reading of his name as tran- 
scribed in Arabic led to the creation of a double 
personality. 

Bibliography: A. Christensen, La légende du 
sage Buzurjmihr, in Acta Orientaha, 1930, iii/1, 
81-128 (a basic and detailed study, with an 
analysis of and extracts from the sources); idem, 
Ivan sous les Sassanides (particularly 57-8, and 
index, s.vv. Vuzurgmihr, Burz6é); on the Zafar- 
nama, vide the text in Ch. Schefer, Chrest. persane, 
i, 1-7 and Christensen’s trans. in La légende..., 
121; Grundriss der Iran. Philologie, ii, 346-7. 

(H. Massé) 

BUZURG-UMMID, Kiya, second da‘i (1124- 
1138) at Alamit [q.v.] of the Nizari Isma‘ilis. He was 
evidently related by marriage to the ruling families 
of Mazandaran. From 495-518/1102-1124 he was 
Ismaili governor of Lummasar, a stronghold in the 
Ridbar of Alamit. He with three other chiefs had 
captured it for Hasan-i Sabbah when its holders had 
broken their agreement with the Isma‘ilis and had 
planned to call in the Saldjik amir, Nishtagin 
Shirgir. Using local forced labour, he rebuilt it, 
equipping it with water and fine gardens. There he 
successfully resisted the last and gravest attack on 
the Ispa‘ilis by Muhammad Tapar’s troops under 
Shirgir in 5121/1117. In 5148/1124 Hasan-i Sabbah on 
his deathbed appointed him his successor as head 
44% of the sect, with three associates. Under his rule 
the Isma‘ili state retained its independence against 
renewed attacks {see aLamttT (II) The Dynasty] 
several new strongholds were established, including 
Maymindiz in 520/1126. In 526/1131 he defeated and 
killed a Zaydi tmam, Abi Hashim, who had arisen 
in Daylaman and had followers as far as Khurasan. 
Buzurg-ummid died in 532/1138, leaving the 
position of da% to his son Muhammad. He was 
buried next to Hasan-i Sabbah, where his tomb was 
piously visited. His descendants formed the leading 
family in Alamit. 

Bibliography: Rashid al-Din, Djami‘ al- 
Tawarikh, section on Nizaris; Djuwayni, iii, 
208 ff.; and further in M. G. S. Hodgson, The 
Order of Assassins, The Hague 1955, index. 

(M. G. S. Hopcson} 
BYZANTINES [see RUM]. 
BZEDUEKH [see <eRKEs]. 


